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Mr.ALLISON. In 
California, I will say that all important amendments, so far as I 
know, and I know but one or two that are lagging behind and are 
not yet perfected, will be offered to the bill early to-morrow. 
There are, of course, some matters connected with the adminis- 
trative sections of the bill Which we may not be able to present to- 
morrow. Indeed, we must consider them as the sections are 
reached. I think the Senate understands in a general way the 
amendments now in the bill which are likely to be insisted upon 
and those that are not. 

Mr. WHITE. I think there isa little doubt in the minds of 
some people as to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. There may be. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Iowa presents 
those amendments to-morrow, they can not be 5 for use on 
that day. They must necessarily go over until Monday, in order 
to give us an opportunity to see them after they come in. Sena- 
tors have a right to see important amendments, it seems to me, 
before they are asked to vote upon them; and I can not under- 
stand why important amendments which are in contemplation 
and in the hands of the majority of the committee can not be 
presented to the Senate now and be printed, so that they can be 
on the desks of Senators to-morrow morning. It seems to me, if 
we want to get through with this business, it is best to proceed 
in some such way. 

Mr. ALLISO I will say to the Senator that any amendment 
not already printed will be printed in time for examination by Sen- 
ators when the Senate meets to-morrow. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator from Iowa to consent 
that I may offer an amendment to the amendment which has just 
been adopted, instead of waiting until the billis taken up in the 
Senate. I su otherwise it would be out of order as in Com- 
inittee of the Whole. 

Mr. ALLISON. I take it for granted that the amendment, 
although agreed to, is still open to amendment by adding to it in 
any way the Senator may popon 

. LINDSAY. Then I will offer the amendment, and I will 
ask, in support of it, to have printed in the RECORD—I will not 
read it—an extract from the report of the hearings in the House, 
found on page 2189. The document is entitled Appendix to Tariff 
Hearings, and the article covers about three pages. I desire to 
have the amendment printed, and that what Isend up to the desk 
shall be printed in the RECORD. I will not ask that it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

e statement is as follows: 


TOBACCO—THE EFFECT OF "REGIE" CONTRACTS, AND WHAT SHOULD BE 
DONE TO OFFSET THEM. 


[By Hon. J. D. Clardy, a Representative from Kentucky.] 
WASHINGTON, January 12, 1897, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means: 

Not being in the city during the recess of Co! Ifailed to be present 
at the hea: before the committee on the subject of tobacco. I therefore 
ask that this brief statement be read and allowed to be printed in the hear- 
ings of your committee. The Eastern rsof tobacco no doubt were well 
represented, and as there is no sim ty either in kinds or uses of tobacco 

wn in the Eastern States and the to m the West, at least in 


there need no con- 


land puts a very e 
. —.— 
bacco 


a market 
for much of our dark, heavy shipping leaf. 

But in France, Italy. Spain, Ma Hungary, and possiblyin some other 
countries the introduction and sale of our tobacco by individuals or firms— 
domestic or foreign—is positively prohibited. The purchase of eden d to- 
bacco by these countries is Niro & a Government monopoly. Under what is 
known às regie“ contract—that is, contracts made by and for the Govern- 
ment—these countries, through the constituted Government officials, con- 
tract with individuals or firms, generally parties resident in the city of New 
York, to furnish the amount (number of hogsheads of American to the 
Governments wish to buy) at a stipulated price for their grades, known in 
the trade as A, B, and C. 

France, Italy, and Spain buy through these contractors, Austria aud Hun- 
gary oun their consuls, and in either case it is purely a Government 
monopoly, Government oflicials securing and selling the to , either 
3 or after it has been manufactured. This system shuts out all compe- 


ion. 
The contractors are few in number—generally three or four men control- 
ling the contracts for these Governments—and of course with an abundant 


supply they get together and fix the price on all ex grades, from which 
e M BO Sees AE AIE Se tONMONO Re KO DUC trade or it can not be 
sold at all. 


Now, the object of this effort on my istostart an investigation of this 
matter and by friendly intercourse with these Governments seek in time to 
get them, for advantages offered them in the sale of their products to this 
country, to at least modify this method of suppl their wants so as toallow 
our dealers in tobacco, or our farmers, if they t proper to do so, to ship 
and sell tobacco in these countries as freely as other products are sold, under 
such customs duties or restrictions as they may see p p ral to impose. 

That this may not appear to be a tri matter, Í desire to present a few 
figures to show the importance of this crop at least to Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, 
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tothesuggestion of the Senator from | 


Virginia, and land, and especially to Kentucky, as that State produces 
about one-half of the tobacco grown 4 the Vase Buntes S 


Mayfield * 
Estimated bought loose and not resold in any of these markets 


E EEUU a Uu ere o ML He Fere mit 10,000 
Italy — 18.000 
Hungary and Austrl——.—.—.—.— — 6,000 


Making a total of 70,000,000 pounds, or -=-= -41 ane nne 50,000 


Under Government monopoly this tobacco is sold at enormous profits, 
ranging from 200 to 800 per cent—France, for instance, realizing upon this 
article alone a revenue of many times its cost in this country, amoun i 
annually to from $00,000,000 to $70,000,000, England does the same thing by a’ 
different method—not shutting off private shipments and sales, but by an 
enormous tariff of 76 cents per Aut This is at least ten times the cost of 
the tobacco in this country. 

It may be retorted that our tariff on tobacco is very high. On fine cigar 
wrappers it is $1.50 to $2.25 per pound, and lower ge 


cance 
ny imposed by England, our rate er. 


the price to consumers cor- 
to producers in try. 


"The object sought, viz, Um m Kets f tobacco. Kini graduall 
o soug! mar or our : ^ 
but persistently, carried to a e, would, in my r Judgment, etus 
ter benefits to the ucers of this important farm product than all the 
legislation ever e in its interests. 

The importance of the improvement of 
culture, and of prices for products can not be e: 
all industries. It es three-fourths of 
broad and stalwart shoulders rest the most vital interests of every 
of every calling, and, indeed, of every individual citizen of this 
country. Without agriculture we could have no commerce, and of course 
would have no use for railroads or banks or other great institutions, which. 
under the benign influence and fostering care of a prosperous agriculture, 
are capable of bringing such great benefits and bl to the human race. 
These things being true, it can not be said that any tion which fosters 
and benefits agriculture is in any sense class J. tion. Washington said, 
“No ee could come to any country the improvement of its 

ture. $ 

It seems to me that no more effective way can be devised to benefit the. 

wers of e tobacco than to secure to t. Mp erento i pes | 

eir tobacco in these regie countries. It is stated in the of the 

from Rheims, France, that “the state, having the monopoly of the tobacco’ 
trade, buys, manufactures, and sells every ounce of to and every i 
used in France, with the e ion of very few direct importations made by, 
and for the benefit of private individuals from the different tobacco-gro 
countries; hence stat on the consumption, importation, and prices o 
this product are of little interest to our tobacco sers or dealers, who, if 
they sell at all to France, must of necessity deal with the French Govern- 
ment through its special representatives, and by reason of the lack of com- 
petition must take or refuse the offers it may be pleased to make them," 

Thie gucian is given to show the full extent and scope of this m ly. 
It is doubtless just as exclusive in the other regie countries. It has e 
by frequent renewals in France since 1810, and now constitutes an important 
part of her revenue system. Bulletin No.3 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, on the World’s Markets for American Products, gives the 

temen bacco in 1592; 


228 sta n ^ of 2 ee ds — — es 1 Gross receipts, 
695,573; expenditures, ; net rece „961.714. 
This shows a very large profit from a small Investment: but when one 


Sees. or N viera until the 


Kentucky and a pa: 
dren. 

have given a plain statement of the facts and present condition. The 
main question yet remains, What can be done to remedy the evil? Certainl 
one of the most important things to be done is to make the facts kno an 
thus m sentiment in favor of doing something. Probably not one 
member of Congress in twenty knows that this cular product is thus 
discriminated against, and of course feels no interest in the matter. But 
interest must also be awakened in the regie countries. 

We can not e t them to change their revenue system unless we can 
show them 35 va thas ek sowed 1925 80. 8 may. be aoe m 
ways: First, by granting Aperiri as eir produ 0 besold 

country; or, second, by demanding the admission of our products to 
Sedge ts SQUE) ants ana in Revarleat AAA TETs bo TMEDRAA, EUR oft Lube 
proper to impose, as ; ana refuse 0 e 
roducts from sale in this country. This, I understand, the i 


po ent now 
authority to do under certain conditions. 


ve importance to many of your fellow-citizens. ural produc 
rnish about 75 per cent of the exports of this country. These great staple 
products, of which there is a large surplus, can not be tected by any sort 


e can not have a tariff, and do not ask, as some have suggested, a bounty. 
I believe the bounty system is even worse than the protective system, and 


*Estimated. 
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must prove impracticable as a system, or result, as all class legislation must, 
in a benefit toa few at the expense of the many. Asarepresentative of a 
t agricultural section of our t country, Iask no Tariff. no bounty, 


ut come with the simple uest t you lend your valued aid to secure, as 


far as may be, open markets in all countries for our tobacco and other prod- 


ucts. 

There is no doubt but removing the obstructions to these foreign tobacco 
markets would double the demand and double the price to the producer, and 
still furnish tobacco to the consumer at a much 8 than he now pays. 
A few statistics will demonstrate this statement. e furnish to other coun- 
tries over 300,000,000 pounds of tobacco. Of this amount England and Ger- 
many (both x punt gd countries) take 150,000,000 pounds, half the amount 

rnished to the world. An open and untrammeled world's market for our 

bacco is the only panacea for our troubles, and I beg you, gentlemen, to do 
all you can to help us get it. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the President is hereby authorized and uested to make such in 
vestigations as will elicit all the facts in reference to the restrictions put upon 
the sale of American tobacco in foreign countries under what is known as 
“regie contracts” and otherwise. and to enter into negotiations with the 
governments of these countries with a view to obtain a modification or re- 
moval of such restrictions. 


Mr. LINDSAY. Ido not ask that the amendment be disposed 
of now. I merely wish to offer it. 

I will state, by way of explanation, that it is intended to reach 
certain regulations in France and Spain by which theimportation 
of American tobacco is absolutely prohibited except on Govern- 
ment account. I desire to call the attention of the President to 
it, and to see if anyang can be done to relieve the situation. 

Mr. ALLISON. As I listened to the amendment, certainly there 
is no objection to the President having the power. I suppose he 
has it already. If he has not, I am willing to give it to him in 
some form. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow the matter to 
go over until to-morrow? I should like to see the amendment in 


print. 
Mr. LINDSAY. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. ALLISON. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was a to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After eleven minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock and 
11 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, July 3, 1897, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 2, 1897. 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Asa W. Tenney, of New York, to be United States district judge 
for the eastern district of New York, vice Charles L. Benedict, 
resigned. 

MARSHAL. 

Richard W. Austin, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice Stephen P. Con- 
don, resigned. 

ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


William Woodville Rockhill, of the District of Columbia, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary and consul- 
general of the United States to Greece, Roumania, and Servia, 
vice Eben Alexander, resigned. 


MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 


Arthur S. Hardy, of New Hampshire, to be minister resident 
and consul-general of the United States to Persia, vice Alexander 
McDonald, resigned. ) 

CONSUL. 


Abraham E. Smith, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Victoria, British Columbia, vice William P. Roberts, resigned, 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


George W. Allen, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Key West, in the State of Florida, to succeed Jefferson 
B. Browne, resigned. 

George R. Bidwell, of New York, to be collector of customs for 
the district of New York, in the State of New York, in place of 
James T. Kilbreth, deceased. This nomination is made to correct 
the name of Mr. Bidwell, who was nominated on the 1st instant 
as George C. Bidwell. 

Sterling A. 1 of California, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Humboldt, in the State of California, to succeed 


Daniel Murphy, removed. 


Fred H. Heustis, of Washington, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington, to suc- 
ceed James C. Saunders, whose term of office has expired by lim- 
itation. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Julian H. Bingham, of Alabama, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Alabama, to succeed Rodolphus O. Randall, 
removed. 

INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


William J. McConnell, of Moscow, Idaho, to be an Indian in- 
spector, vice John Lane, resigned. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE, 


William E. Culkin, of Buffalo, Minn., to be register of the land 
office at Duluth, Minn., vice Andrew J. Taylor, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Henry M. Webber, to be postmaster at Eldorado, in the county 
of Saline and State of Illinois, in the place of S. A. D. Elder, re- 


signed. 

Socios G. Knight, to be postmaster at Montpelier, in the 
county of Blackford and State of Indiana, in the place of Nun 
McCullick, removed. 

Andrew A. Laird, to be tmaster at Frankfort, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Indiana, in the place of Thomas J. Smith, 
removed. 

Rodney G. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Wapello, in the county 
of y quas and State of Iowa, in the place of Clint L. Price, re- 
moved, 

Harry W. Souther, to be postmaster at Cohasset, in the county 
of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after July 1, 1896, Joseph St. John, appointed by 
the President, and by him nominated to the Senate, not having 
been confirmed, 

Eugene N. Hayes, to be postmaster at Boonville, in the county 
of Oneida and State of New York, in the place of John R. Stan- 
nard, removed. 

Barnard Salisbury, to be postmaster at Ellicottville, in the 
county of Cattaraugus and State of New York, in the place of 
Daniel P. MeMahon, removed. 

W. N. Stewart, to be postmaster at Gloversville, in the county 
of Fulton and State of New York,in the place of Hervey Ross, 
removed, 

Robert M. Elliott, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio, in the place of John E. Lohmann, 
removed. 

Isaac P. Garrett, to be postmaster at Lansdowne, in the county 
of Delaware and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of H. A. 
Noeckel, resigned. 

Delazon P. Higgins, to be 
county of Union and State of 
Whitman, removed. 

Nathan Tanner, to be postmaster at Lansford, in the county of 
Carbon and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Thomas C. 
Williams, whose commission expired January 7, 1897. J. W. 
Maloy was confirmed by the Senate March 1, 1897, but not com- 
missioned. 

E. G. Darden, to be postmaster at Hampton, in the county of 
Elizabeth City and State of Virginia, in the place of Frank W. 
Shield, removed. 

H. B. Woodfin, to be postmaster at National Soldiers' Home, in 
the county of Elizabeth City and State of Virginia, in the place 
of James Gwyn, removed. 


tmaster at Lewisburg, in the 
ennsylvania, in the place of F. O. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate July 2, 1897. 


Robert E. L. White, to be a justice of the peace in and for the 
District of Colambia. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 2, 1897. 
CONSULS. 


Joseph J. Stevens, of Indiana, to be consul of the United States 
at Plymouth, England. 

Abraham E. Smith, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Victoria. British Columbia. 

John C. Caldwell, of Kansas, to be consul of the United States 
at San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Henry Bordewich, of Minnesota, to be consul of the United 
States at Christiania, Norway. 

Philip C. Hanna, of Iowa, to be consul of the United States at 
Trinidad, West Indies, : 


1897. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Artillery arm. 
Second Lieut. John Power Hains, Third Artillery, to be first 
lieutenant. 
Infantry arm. i 
Lieut. Col. William Henry Powell, Eleventh Infantry, to be 
colonel. 
Maj. Clarence Edmund Bennett, Nineteenth Infantry, to be 
pipa o Jocelyn, Twenty-first Infantry, tobe maj 
apt. Stephen Pe: ocelyn, Twenty-first Infantry, major. 
First Lieut, Charles Hartwell Bonesteel, Twenty-first Infantry, 
to be captain. 
Second Lieut, Edmund Luther Butts, Twenty-first Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 

John W. Yerkes, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the eighth district of Kentucky. 
Thomas J. Yandell, of Kentucky, to 
nue for the second district of Kentucky. 

POSTMASTERS, 

Lou Black, to be postmaster at Orleans, in the county of Orange 
and State of Indiana. 

Robert M. Elliott, to be postmaster at Hamilton, in the county 
of Butler and State of Ohio. 

Frank L. Gilman, to be postmaster at Laconia, in the county of 
Belknap and State of New Hampshire. 

Charles J. Lewis, to be postmaster at Clarendon, in the county 
of Donley and State of Texas. 

John R. Wolfe, to be postmaster at Shelby, in the county of 
Richland and State of Ohio. 


collector of internalreve- 


SENATE. 
. SATURDAY, July 3, 1897. 


'The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
rie hid by Rev. Huan JoHNsTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


n. 
ihe Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TELLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr.HALE. Ipresentacommunication from the Public Printer, 
transmitting estimates of deficiency for printing and binding for 
the Navy Department the Department of the Interior, and the 

artment of State. I move that the communication be printed 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. SPOONER presented petitions of N. L. Dahl and 36 other 
citizens of Deforest; of J. P. Marquand and 13 other citizens of 
Littlefalls, and of Michael Jones and 15 other citizens of Polk 
County, all in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the early pas- 
sago of the pending tariff bill; which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 


He also presented the memorial of F. C. Clements & Co. and 
sundry other citizens of Superior, Wis., remonstrating against 
any increase of the duty on Sumatra or Habana tobacco: which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Rohlfing Sons’ Music Com- 
je and sundry other musical firms of Milwaukee, Wis., praying 

or the imposition of a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem upon mu- 
sical instruments; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the William Bergenthal Com- 
pany and sundry wholesale liquor dealers of Milwaukee, Wis. 
praying that the tax on spirits be reduced to 90 cents per proof 
gallon; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BURROWS presented the memorial of W. F. Nichol and 
201 other citizens of Michigan, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation intended to destroy the present system of ticket 
brokerage; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the Highland McKinley 
Club, of Highland, Ill., remonstrating against the proposed in- 
crease of the tax on beer; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also. presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ottawa, IIL, 
praying for the early enactment of a protective-tariff law; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry leaf-tobacco and cigar 
merchants of Chicago, Ill., remonstrating against an increase of 
pe dr on Sumatra tobacco; which was ordered to lie on the 

e 


He also presented a petition of sundry wholesale liquor dealers 
of Cleveland, Ohio, praying that the duty on distilled spirits A 
placed at between 70 and 90 cents per gallon, and that the bond: 


period be shortened on all future production; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 
He also presented a pranon of sundry cigar makers and manu- 


facturers of Streator, III., praying for a reduction of the duty on 
3 and Habana tobacco; Which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CAFFERY presented sundry memorials of citizens of 
Louisiana, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation in- 
tended to destroy the present system of ticket brokerage; which 
were referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. THURSTON, from the Select Committee on International 
Expositions, to whom was referred the amendment submitted by 
himself on the 30th ultimo, intended to be proposed to the general 
deficiency appropriation bill, reported it with an amendment. and 
moved that it be referred to the Comunittee on Appropriations 
and printed; which was agreed to, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 2331) granting a pension to 
Lonis W. Bucklen; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (by Li hers introduced a bill (S. 2332) to reform the 
currency of the United States and insure its integrity; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2833) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Almond H. McNinch; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. THURSTON introduced a bill (S. 2334) to encourage and 
develop the production of beet sugar in the United States; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, : 

PENSION EXAMINERS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolution submitted yesterday by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN], which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed 
to send to the Senate the names and residences and the political affiliations, 
it known, of the paso examiners in the field who were dismissed or dis- 
charged June 30, 1897, and the specific reasons for such action in each case; 
and also send to the Senate the names and addresses and political affiliations, 
if known, of such persons as were appointed to succeed them, and those 
among the latter who have at any time n soldiers in the Union Army. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I should like to inquire of my friend from 
Nebraska, if he chooses to give the information, as to the neces- 
sity for instituting this inquiry concerning the Pension Bureau 
at this time. Has the Senator any knowledge or information of 
any wrong done by the Bureau that would warrant the Senate in 
putting the Interior Department to the trouble of furnishing this 
information? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not seethat it will be any trouble to the 
Interior Department to furnish the information. I do not like to 
disclose anything in the nature of private conversation, and I shall 
not do so, but I can say to the Senator from New Hampshire and 
to the Senate that a number of men have been dropped from their 
positions as examiners in the field whose records are perfect and 
against whom no charge whatever has been made. 

I have been informed that they were dropped simply because 
they were Democrats and that their places might be refilled by 
persons who were dropped from the list two or three years ago. 
All of these persons occupy their positions under the civil service, 
I was also informed, which will explain the latter part of the reso- 
lution, that their positions were to be filled by old soldiers. 
Whether that is true or not I do not know; and if true, I want to 
ascertain the fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not very familiar with this matter 
of pension examiners in the field, but I will ask the Senator from 
Ne ka if it is not a fact that clerks who are detailed for this 
particular kind of work have a stated tenure, and that when that 
time expires they are, unless reappointed, necessarily dropped? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think there is a rule, or a custom proba ly, by 
which they are employed for a specific period. I did not cate 
the conversation going on between the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and another gentleman in close proximity to him. 

. GALLINGER. It was nothing bearing on this question, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is a rule or a custom of that kind, but I 
can call to mind now the case of a gentleman who has been in 
that service for several years, having passed through the service 
under both Republican and Democratic Administrations, against 
whom nota charge has been made, whose standing and record 
are very high, and who was dropped for the simple reason that 
he was a Democrat and a Republican wanted his position. Ido 
not know that I object to that. I am rather a believer in the doc- 
trine that to the victor pelonas the spoils, if the man appointed is 
equal to the occasion, but I do not want to see a change of that 
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character under a system of civil service that professes to appoint 
and retain men upon their merit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator and I might agree, I think, on 
the civil-service part of this matter, and perhaps on all matters 
relating to the so-called civil-service reform which exists in name 
and does not exist as a matter of fact. Butin regard to this par- 
ticular matter I have an impression that an investigation—and I 
have no objection to an inquiry—will not reveal anything to the 
detriment of the present management of the Pension Bureau. I 
have a very vivid recollection of a Union soldier in my own town 
who had served with great distinction as a pension examiner in 
the field, who not only was called from the field at an early period 
during the last Democratic Administration, but was dismissed 
from the service, and who has recently been restored under the 
rule giving preference to Union soldiers. 

Iam EON o! inion, as I am in the present case, that in- 
quiries of this kind from bureaus and De ents elicit very 
little information that is of importance or that in any wise can be 
used to benefit the public service. But if the Senator is anxious to 
get the information that he asks for, I certainly have no objection 
except that I desire to qualifyit so that we can get a little further 
information, and for that purpose I submit an amendment to the 
Senator's resolution. I move to amend it by adding what I send 
to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the resolution by 
adding: : : 

And be it further resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed 
to send to the Senate tho names and residences and the political affiliations, 
if known, of all pension examiners in the field who were dismissed or dis- 

between March 4, 1893, and July 1, 1893, with the names and resi- 
dences of such pension examiners as were Union soldiers. 

Mr. ALLEN. I accept the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is accepted. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution as amended, 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF BILL, 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 379. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 879) to po 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. I offer this morning two or three amendments 
to the bill, which I do not ask to have considered at this moment, 
but I offer them now in order that they may be sent to the printer 
immediately and returned at an early hour during the morning. 
Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 


ment. 
The SECRETARY. On page 200, after line 14, insert as a new 


section: 


. That on and after July 1, 1898, and until July 1, 1908. and no longer, 

there shall be paid, from any moneys in the not othe: appro- 

priated, unde visions of section 3689 of the Revised Cac et an the 
tates dur 


filed prior to July 1 of — gt 
nue, a notice o E 
and methods to be employed Lr Bidder ehm of the 
e current or next ensuing year, 
so produce, to be accom by a bond in 
n penalty, and with sureties to be approved by the oner of Internal 
Revenue, conditioned that he will faithfully o eall rules and regulations 
that shall be for such man ure production of sugar. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, upon receiving the application 
and bond hereinbefore provaced: for, shall e to the a; icant a license to 
uce from beets, at the an the machinery and by 
he F the application, but said license shall not extend be- 
TOM me zeae from e — 1 ereof. : iau 
o bounty shall pua an rson engaged in refining w 
have been ne epe into the United States or produced in the United States 
upon which the bounty partin prayaan for has Mes been paid or applied 
ce; 


for, nor to any person unless have first been as herein pro- 
vided, and only upon I srine eian by such person from beets grown within 
the United States. The ol 


rof Internal Revenue, with theapproval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall from time to time make needful 
rules and regulations for the manufacture of su; from beets grown within 
the United States, and shall, under the d on of the Secre of the 
Treasury. exercise supervision and 

And for the emen of these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for such 
sums as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certified to him by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the bounties shall be disbursed, 
9nd ns born y enel be fouet or pala vct rson licensed as aforesaid in 
any one year upon any quantity sogar less 500 pounds. 

tarpe who shall knowingly refine or aid in the refining of 

imported the United States or m which the bounty. herein provided 
S lied for, at the place in the license 
issued by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and any person not entitled 
to ‘ha boun herein provided for, who shall apply for or receive the same, 


men ve ty of o aA Koor Sn, Dp DON — — pay a 
fine exceed. or or a period exceeding five 
700050 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On what many of us hoped would be 
the last day of the consideration of this bill the committee comes 
in with what is unquestionably the most radical departure from 
what has been the practice of the Government for a century in 
tariff taxation as an amendment. It has not been printed. This 
bill, of course, is almost without a precedent in the history of the 
Government, and what experiments have been made in that line 
have approached disasters. It will be necessary for members of 
the Senate to have an opportunity to see this amendment, and 
I hope that the Senator from Iowa will let it be printed. 

Mr, ALLISON. I had already asked that it be printed. I will 
say that it is a precise reproduction of the sections relating to 
bounty found in the law of 1890, except that it applies only to 
sugar made from beets. - 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is some difference in the rates, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course there is. Only a quarter of a cent 
a pound is here proposed. 

. JONES of Arkansas. The bounty offered on sugar in 1890 
was a radical departure from what the Government had hereto- 
fore done. The experience of the Government in that matter was 
by no means satisfactory. There must be time, it occurs to me, 
in which to look into this question. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. It isan exceedingly important. one. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Of course there is no use in talking 
about hurr — —.— proposition now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not expect to hurry it at present. 

z Mr. 5 I wish to make ras pi — e 9 gs 

owa, 80 my proposed amendment ma rinted with the 
committeeamendment. It is that there 3 after the words 
“on and after July 1, 1898, and until July 1, 1902," the words to 
enable the manufacturers of sugar made of beets grown in the 
United States to pay a higher price for the production of sugar 
pesa I suggest that as an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, 

xn I CHE the 3 ogra to mae = amend- 
ment, I sugge instead of using the phraseology he proposes 
he insert **to encourage the production of sugar beets.” y 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well; let it be so changed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the pro amendment to the 
amendment be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Simply insert the words “to encourage the 
production of sugar beets.” 

Mr. TURPIE. Iam not very much interested in this amend- 
ment, but ‘‘cultivation” is a much better word than ** production.” 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator from Neb will give 
attention to the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana, that he 
shall use the word cultivation " instead of production.“ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As we have not had an opportunit 
to see 5 a yu I ank tha Senator from Esg if it 
is pro confine the bounty to beet sugar? 

. ALLISON. It is. sd 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator give the Senate 
some idea as to why cane sugar and su e from sorghum 
should be discriminated against in this way? If I remember 
aright, the Committee on Appropriations, of which the Senator is 
chairman, has made appropriations of considerable amounts of 
money to develop the cultivation of sugar from sorghum, and 
great promise was made by the Agricultural Department of re- 
sults to come from thatindustry. The development of cane sugar 
in this country has, I understand, been considered a sort of pet 
proleet with gentlemen on the other side. We would be glad to 

ave some idea about what the VE of the committee was in 
proposing to discriminate in favor of t sugar- and leaving out 
sogar produced from other sources besides beets. 

. ALLISON. It is for the purpose, and that only, of intro- . 
ducing thecultivationof thesugar beet and the production of sugar 
from s beets, with the idea, whether it is a vain one or not, 
that in this country we can produce sugar from beets as well as 
can be done and is done in all the countries of Europe, and that in 
every State in the Union we can cultivate the sugar beet and pro- 
duce sugar from it. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. We can cultivate wheat in a t 
many States of the Union, but the Senator would not be willing 
to put a bounty on the production of wheat. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a general question, of course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Senator from Arkansas asks for 
the reading of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The SECRETARY. Insert after the words ‘‘nineteen hundred 
and three,” in the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, 


the words “to encourage the cultivation of sugar beets;” so as to 


That on and after Jul: and until July 1, 1909, to encourage the cul» 
IP er quotl baste e ̃᷑ ᷑̃̃ thao d serrer 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Task, for information, does that pro- 
pose an additional bounty upon the 3 of the beet in addi- 
tion to the production of sugar by the sugar makers? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. - 

I offer a new section, or two new sections, to be inserted on page 
213, after line 18. I call the attention of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas and the Senator from Missouri to thisprovision. Although 
the amendment is a long one, it is a reproduction of section 7 of 
what is known asthe administrative customs act, minimizing and 
modifying some of the penalties of that act. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And in the present bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. No; itis notin the present bill. Itis the act 
of 1890, known as the administrative customs act. 

Mr. TELLER. A separate act. r 

Mr. ALLISON. A separate act. And I also present a modifi- 
cation of section 11, 

Mr. WHITE. A modification of what act? 

Mr. ALLISON. A modification of the administrative customs 
act of 1890. I Will say to Senators that if these provisions do not 
meet the e ponbraly of the Senate I not insist upon 
their being *ase 

Mr. JO. 3of Arkansas. Do you mean the one you have just 

ro ? 
> r. ALLISON. No; the one I amabout to propose. Iask that 
the amendments may be printed. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator wait a moment until we can 
procure a copy of the other act? 

ú Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Iowa says it is sec- 

on 7. 

Mr. ALLISON. Sections 7 and 11, two sections of the adminis- 
trative act which was approved June 10, 1890. The act was 
passed after mature consideration. 

Mr. WHITE. The amendment will have to be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON. If Senators will allow it to be printed, they 
can look at it later on. I shall not call it up until they have had 
a full opportunity to examine it, I think it will be assented to by 


Senators on the other side. 
The amendment, then, will be 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. 
printed without reading. 

Mr. ALLISON. I also offer, to be inserted on page 213, after 
line 18, the amendment offered a few days ago by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. It has already been printed. 

Mr. WHITE. that the amendment providing for an investi- 
gation by a board of appraisers? 

Mr. ALLISON. By a board of appraisers, I wish to submit 
that amendment on behalf of the committee to the Senate for its 
consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin some days ago. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Oh, I understand. 

Mr. SPOONER. I want to propose an amendment to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Wisconsin desires to amend 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPOONER. On the third page, line 51, of the printed 
amendment, I move to amend by inserting after the word inves- 
5 ” the words ‘‘ upon the same subject.” 

r. ALLISON. Certainly there will be no objection to that 
modification. I think it means that now. 

Mr. SPOONER. I want to make it 8 clear that it pro- 
vides only for a tariff investigation and embraces no other sub- 


ject. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is that amendment to the amend- 
ment offered at the present time? 

Mr. ALLISON. Task that the amendment be inserted at page 
213, after line 18, it being offered already by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I set ds itis not necessary for the committee to 
offer it, but I will simply say that it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to ask for a vote of the Senate upon it. 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator propose its consideration now? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, not now. I also offer an amendment to 
which I call the attention of the Senator from California [Mr. 


NR: 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 


ment. 
The SECRETARY. Insert a new section on page 202, after line 4, 


as follows: 


SEC. —. That the sixteenth section of an act entitled An act to remove 
e 
June 


tax,as the case may be, under such lationsas the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescrible; but no such es be landed at any port of the 
United States." 


The CERE ee The proposed amendment will be 
rinted. 

: Mr. ALLISON. Ialso propose to offer the amendment which 
Isend to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. On page 215, section 14, after the word 
** thereon," line 13, add a colon and the following words: 

And provided further, 'That nothing in this act shall be construed to repeal 
or in any manner affect sections numbered 73, 74, 15, 76, and 77 of an act en- 
titled “An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, 
and for other purposes," which became a law on the 28th day of August, 1804 

Mr. WHITE. Iassume that the object the Senator from Iowa 
has had in view is to render it certain that the elimination of cer- 
tain provisions which were inserted by the House in the pending 
measure will not repeal the prior law, and it is the desire to pre- 
serve the prior law. The majority of the.committee supposed 
they were accomplishing that result when they were framing the 
matter to stand as it is now. I think the committee is correct in 
the present proposition. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is to make it absolutely certain. There will 
be no objection made, I think. 

There is one other amendment which the committee intend to 
propos which has not yet been prepared, but it will be prepared 

uring the morning. 

Mr. WHITE. Is that the stamp matter? 

Mr. ALLISON. It relates to stamps upon issues and transfers 
of stock certificates and bonds by corporations. 

With that exception, I believe I can say now that the Commit- 
tee on Finance have no other amendments to propose except such 
modifications and poem as will be necessary to perfect the par- 
agraphs already in the bill. Of course, having had so many para- 
graphs under consideration, there are necessarily some omissions, 
and those matters will be carefully looked into. I should be glad 
now togo on with the provisions of the bill where we left off 


yesterday. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I ask that the amendment offered by me to 
the reciprocity amendment which was adopted yesterday be acted 
upon this morning. I understood the Senator from Iowa to say 
yesterday, when it was read at the desk, that he had no objection 
to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I stated yesterday that I saw no reason why it 
should not be adopted; but I want to say to the Senator that I haye 
not had time to look at it. I would be glad to look at it a mo- 
ment. The Senator can call it up later. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Very well. 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe we had reached section 4, page 196. 


I ask that the amendment of the Senate committee striking out 
section 4 may be disagreed to. 
The Secretary read the amendment proposed by the Committee 


on Finance, which was, in page 196, after line 2, to strike out the 
following section: 


Sec. 4. That there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the importation 
of all raw or unmanufactured articles, not enumerated or provided for in 
this act, a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, and on all articles manufactured, 
ia ole or in part, not proviđed for in this act, a duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. ALLISON. This is a reproduction of the act of 1894 and 
the act of 1890. We thought inasmuch as that law is in existence 
it was not worth while to repeat it here, but after further exami- 
nation we think for safety it is well to repeat it. Therefore I ask 
that the amendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee to strike out section 4, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 196, after line 8, to insert the following as a new section: 


SEC. 4. That section 3339 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 3339. Until ne ror 1900, there shall be paid on all beer, T beer, 
— porter, and other si r fermented liquors, brewed or manufactured 
and sold, or removed for consumption or , Within the United States, by 
whatever name such Honors may be called, a tax of $1.44 for every barrel con- 
taining not more than 31 gallons; and after January 1, 1900, there shall be paid 
à tax of t barrel on every barrel of such beer, lager beer, ale, porter, and 
other si r fermented liquors; and all the foregoing shall pay taxes at a 
like rate for any other quantity or for any fractional part of a barrel 

“In estimating and computing such tax, the fractional parts of a barrel 
shall be halves, thirds, y reco sixths, and eighths; and any fractional 
of a barrel containing less than one-eighth shall be accounted one-eighth; 
more than one-eighth and not more than one-sixth shall be — one- 
sixth; more than one-sixth and not more than one-fourth shall be accounted 
one-fourth; more than one-fourth and not more than one-third shall be ac- 
counted one-third; more than one-third and not more than one-half shall be 
accounted one-half; more than one-half and not more than 1 barre shall bo 
accounted 1 barrel, and more than 1 barrel and not more than 63 gallons shall 
be accounted 2 barrels, or a hogshead. The said tax shall be paid by the 
owner, agent, or superintendent of the brewery or premises in which such 
8 liquors are made, and in the manner and at the time hereinafter 


Mr. ALLISON. Iaskthatthatamendmentmay be disagreed te, 
The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the Senate committee amendment 
on page 197, striking ont section 5, may be reed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Finance propose to strike 
out section 5, as follows: 

Sec. 5. That each and every imported article. not enumerated in this act. 
which is similar, either in material, quality, texture, or the use to which it 
may be spoeg, to any article enumorated in this act as chargeable with 
duty, shal. pay the same rate of duty which is levied on the enumerated article 
which it most resembles in any of the particulars before mentioned; and if 
any nonenumerated article equally resembles two or more enumerated arti- 
cles on which different rates of duty are c ble, tnere shall be levied on 
such nonenumerated article the same rate of duty asis chargeable on the 
article which it resembles paying the highest rate of duty; and on articles 
not enumerated, manufactured of two or more materials, the duty shall be 

at the highest rate at which the same would be chargeable if com- 
posed wholly of the component material thereon of chief value; and the 
words component material of chief value," wherever used in this act, shall 
be held to mean that competent material which shall exceed in value any 
other single component material of the article; and the value of each com- 
ponent material be determined by the ascertained value of such mate- 
rial in its condition as found in the article. If two or more rates of duty 
anad 8 to any imported article, it shall pay duty at the highest of 
such rates. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withont objection, the committee 
amendment is disagreed to. 

Mr. VEST. I appeal to the Senator from Iowa not to insist 
upon this motion. It must be very evident to the most cursory 
observer that this action proposed by the Senate committee, if 
carried out, will cause endless difficulty and litigation. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator refers to section 5 of the House 


print. 

T VEST. Yes. You propose, I understand, to strike out that 
section. : 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senate to disagree to our amendment, 
which is to strike out the section. That leaves the section as it 
stands and leaves it just as the existing law is. 

Mr. VEST. Oh! Idid not understand it. 

Mr. ALLISON. And it leaves it as it has been for many 


years, : ST 3 " 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, section 5 is re- 
stored as it came from the House of Representatives. 

The Chair desires to call the attention of the Senator from Iowa 
to the fifth line on page 198. Should not the word competent " 
be component?“ ` 

r. ALLISON. It should read component material.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, ‘‘ compe- 
tent will be changed to component.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. I offer a new section to be inserted after sec- 
tion 5. Before the Secretary reads the new section, I desire to say 
that it is a section in the act of 1894, and is a necessary and wise 
provision, also, I believe, carried in the act of 1890. I suppose it 
was accidentally left out of the House bill. I hope it will be 
inserted here, 

The SECRETARY. 
as follows: 

BEC. ze That all articles of foreign manufacture, such as are usually or 

rdinarily marked, stamped, branded, or labeled, and all packages contain- 
ing such or other imported articles, shall, res tively, be plainly marked, 
stamp2d, branded, or labeled in legible English words, so as to indicate the 
country of their origin and the 8 of their contents; and until so 
marked, stamped, branded, or labeled they shall not be delivered to the im- 
rter should any article of imported merchandise be marked, stamped, 
branded, or labeled so as to indicate a quantity, number. or measurement in 
excess of the quantity. number, or measurement actually contained in such 
article, no delivery of the same shall be made tothe importer until the mark, 
stamp, brand, or label, as the case may be, shall be chan, so as to conform 
to the facts of the case. 


Mr. WHITE. That is a literal copy of section 5 of the present 


law? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Of the present law, and it was 
omitted by mistake in the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Iask the Senator from Iowa if he noticed the 
word competent.“ in line 5, page 198? The word ‘‘competent” 
is used where I 1 8 the word ** component" is meant. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. That has been corrected. 

Mr. ALLISON. It has been corrected at the suggestion of the 
Vice-President, who seems to keep a very close eye on what we 
are cams, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on inserting a new 
section as section 54. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. The next amendment is printed in the text be- 
ginning at line 12. That will be section 6 now. However, I ask 
unanimous consent (I may as well ask it now as at any other time) 
that the sections be renumbered by the clerks so as to correspond; 
that x classify the sections in succession. 

Mr. WHITE. I think it might be understood that that should 
be done, and then afterwards, when the bill is passed upon formall 
and adopted by the Senate, the sections can be properly resin d 

Mr. ALLISON. That is right. 


After line 11, page 198, insert a new section, 
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The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
— Committee on Finance was to insert as a new section the fol- 
owing: 


Sec. 5. That section 341 of the Revised Statutes of the United States be, 
and hereby is, amended to read as follows: 
“Seo. 9941. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall cause to be pre- 
for the payment of such tax, suitable stamps denoting the amount of 
required to be d on the hogsheads, barrels, and halves, thirds, quar- 
ters, sixths, and eighths of a barrel of such fermented liquors (and shall also 
cause to be prepared suitable permits for the purpose hereinafter mentioned) 
and shall furnish the same to the collectors of internal revenue, who shall 
each be e rg to keep on hand at all times a sufficient supply of permits 
and a supply of stamps equal in amount to two months’ sales thereof, if there 
be any brewery or brewery warehouse in his district; and such stamps shall 
be sold. and permits granted and delivered by such collectors, only to the 
brewers of their district. respectively. 
* Such collectors shall keep an account of the number of permits delivered 
and of the number and value of the stamps sold by them to each brewer." 


Mr. ALLISON. Is the amendment agreed to? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
inserting the section is agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move now that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment heretofore proposed by the committee inserting as a 
new section section 6, on paso 199. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate disagree to the amendment heretofore reported by the 
committee inserting section 6. The. section will be read. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Finance reported to insert 
the following as a new section: 


Src, 6. That section 3368 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended. be, and is hereby, further amended so as to read as follows: 

Upon tobacco and snuff manufactured and sold, or removed for consum 
tion or use, there shall bs levied and collected the following taxes: On snuff, 
manufactured of tobacco or any substitute for tobacco, ground, dry, damp, 

ickled, scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, when pre ‘or use, & 

of 8 cents per pound. And snuff flour, when sold or removed for use or 

consumption, be taxed as snuff, and shall be put up in packages and 
stamped, in the same manner as snuff. 

“On all chewing and smoking tobacco, fine cut, cavendish, plug, or twist, 
cut or granulated. of every description; on tobacco twisted by hand or re- 
duced into a condition to be consumed, or in any manner other than the or- 
dinary mode of drying and curing, pre for sale or consumption, even 
if prepared without the use of any machine or instrument and without being 
pressed or sweetened; and on all fine cut shorts and refuse scraps, clippings, 
cuttings, and sweepings of tobacco, a tax of 8 cents per pound. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The — 98 — is on agreeing to the 
amendment inserting the section Which has been read. 

The amendment was rejected. ` 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. What has been done with the 
amendment 5 6? . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment has been disagreed 
to, and the section is stricken from the bill. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendinent pro- 

by the Corfimittee on Finance was, on page 200, beginning 
in line 3, to insert the following as a new section: 

Sec. 7. That section 3344 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby, further amended soas to read as follows: 
“Upon cigars which shall be manufactured and sold, or removed for con- 

Bon or sale, there shall be assessed and collected the following taxes to 
be paid by the manufacturer thereof: On nue of all descriptions, made of 
tobacco or any substitute therefor, $3 per thousand; on cigarettes weighing 
not more than 3 pounds per thousand, $1 per thousand; on cigarettes weigh- 
ing more than 3 pounds per thousand, $3 per thousand.“ * 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on inserting the new 
section 7, Which has been reported by the committee. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The amendment is agreed to, 
and the section is inserted in the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Before the Senate gets away from the internal- 
revenue provisions, I want to offer an amendment, if it be in order 
now, and if not, I shall wait until the Senator from Iowa gets 
through. Idesire to have a provision inserted in regard to the 
internal-revenue duty on playing cards, to come in as a new sec- 
tion, the number to be inserted by the Secretary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 

That section 38 of *An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for tho 
Government. and for other purposes," which became a law on the 28th day 
of Angust. 1894. be so amended as to read as follows: 

* SEC. 38. That on and after the passage of thisact there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid by adhesive stamps a tax of 20 cents for and upon every 
pack of playing cards containing not more than flfty-four cards manufac- 
tured and sold or removed, and also upon every pack in the stock of any 
dealer on and after that date; and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make regulations 
as to dies and adhesive stamps.“ 

Mr. ALLISON. Willit suit the convenience of the Senator 
from Texas to allow the amendment to lie upon the table for the 
present until we finish the committee amendments? 

Mr, MILLS. Certainly. —— ; 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like, in this connection, to offer a sec- 
tion, with the consent of the Senator from Iowa, to come in after 
une 6, on page 199, relating to the internal- revenue features of the 
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Mr. ALLISON. Do J understand that the Senator offers the 
amendment so as to have it pending? 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes; so as to have it pending. 
Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 
Mr. ALLEN. Iask the Secretary to read the amendment. 
Mr. ALLISON. Isuggest to the Senator from Nebraska that, 
if Icorrectly understand the character of the amendment, it is 
rather an important one, and I suggest to him that he have it 
Tinted, 
p Mr. ALLEN, Then 1 will offer the amendment and let it be 


printed, £ 2 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be offered and ordered to be printed and 
lie over for the present. ; : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be considered 
as offered and pending; and the order to print will be made, in 
the absence of objection. : GITE 

Mr. ALLISON. I will suggest to those having the printing in 
charge that all the amendments which have been offered to-day 
and ordered to be printed ought to be sent to the printer imme- 
diately, and returned as s ily as possible, as I am very hopeful 
that we may finish this bill to-day. 4 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, That order will be made. f 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill, and read section 
[6] 8, on page 200, as follows: 

SEC. {6} 8. That no article of imported merchandise which shall copy or 
simulate the name or trade-mark of any domestic manufacture or manufac- 
turer shall be admitted to entry at any custom-house of the United States. 
And in order to aid the officers of the customs in enforcing this prohibition, 
any domestic manufacturer who has adopted trade-marks may require his 
name and residence and a description of his trade-marks to be recorded in 
books which shall be kept for tha 3 in the Department of the Treas- 

,under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescri 
hii may furnish to the Department facsimiles of such trade-marks; an! 
thereupon the Secretary of the 8 cause one or more copies of 
the same to be transmitted to each collector or other proper officer of the 
customs. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. After the word“ manufacturer," 
in line 17, I move to insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In section [6] 8, on page 200, line 17, after 
the word manufacturer,“ it is Dp to insert ‘‘or which 
shall bear a name or mark which is calculated to induce the pub- 
lic to believe that the article is manufactured in the United 
States;" so as to read: 

That no article of imported merchandise which shall copy or simulate the 
name or trade-mark of any domestic manufacture or manufacturér, or 
which shall bear a name or mark which is calculated to induce the public to 
believe that the article is manufactured in the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted to entry at any custom-house of the United States, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was, on page 201, beginning in line 5, 
to strike out section 7, as follows: 

Sec. 7. That all materials of fore roduction which may be necessary 
for the construction of vessels built in United States for foreign account 
and ownership, or for the purpose of being employed in the foreign trade 
including the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific port« of the United 
States, and all such materials necessary for the building of their machinery. 
and all articles necessary for their outfit and equipment, after the passage of 
this act, may be imported in bond under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the 8 may prescribe; and upon pront that such inaterials have been 
used for such pu no duties shall d thereon. But vessels receiv- 
ing the benefit of this section shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise 
trade of the United States more than two months in any one year except upon 
the payinent to the United States of the duties of which a rebate is herein 
allowed: Provided, That vessels built in the United States for foreign account 
and Padre Shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the 

n a 


Mr. Amy eed I M PM the poene aer committee 

roposing to strike out that section may to. 

x The VICE-PRESIDEN T. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee to strike out section 7. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. Inow move to amend the section, in line 12, 
on page 201, after the word “equipment,” by striking out the 
words after the passage of this act." 

The amendment was u to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 8, as follows: 

SEC. 8. That all articles of foreign production needed for the repair of 
American vessels engaged in foreign trade, including ua Sos between the 
Atlantic and Paciflc ports of the United States, may be withdrawn from 


bonded warehouses free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask that that amendment may be disagreed 


to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
proposed by the committee striking out the section will be dis- 
agreed to, 2 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, I call the attention of the Senator from 
California [Mr. WRITE] and other Senators to an amendment 
which I offer, to be inserted at this point. I offered it this morn- 
ing. If it has not been sent to the printer, I hope it will be acted 


ue pe been, I have a copy, which I shall send to the 
's desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It has been sent to the printer. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then. on page 202, before section 9, I move to 


on now. 
Secreta 


insert the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After line 4, on page 202, it is proposed to 
insert as a new section the following: 


That the sixteenth section of an act entitled“ An act to remove certain 
burdens on the American merchant marine and encourage the American 
foreign carrying trade, and for other purposes," approved June 26, 1884, be 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. That all articles of foreign or domestic production needed and 
actually withdrawn from bonded warehouses for supplies (not including 
equipment) of vessels of the United States engaged in fore trade, or in 
trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, may be 
so withdrawn from said bonded warehouses, free of duty or of internal- 
revenue tax, as the case may be, under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe; but no such articles shall be landed at any port 
of the United States.” 


Mr. ALLISON. Iask that that amendment may be agreed to. 

Mr. TELLER. Iaskthe Senator in charge of the bill what 
evil is proposed to be remedied by this provision? I do not under- 
stand the necessity for it. 

Mr. ALLISON. It simply allows domestic goods which pay an 
internal-revenue tax, and which are used as supplies to vessels of 
the United States engaged in the foreign trade or in trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, to be with- 
drawn from bonded warehouse without the payment of a tax or 


duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on a ing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Inow call attention to section 9, on 202, 
which is a long section and an important one, and is in the exist- 
ing law. It is an exact reproduction of section 9, I believe, of the 
act of 1894, The Committee on Finance recommended that it be 
stricken out, because we supposed there would be no question 
abont that law being in force although not reenacted in this bill, 

E WHITE. To what section does the Senator from Iowa 
refer? 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe it issection 9 of theact of 1894, though 
it may be section 8. I have not my memorandum before me. But 
it is an exact reproduction of a section in that law. Inasmuch, 
however, as the words ‘‘in this act” are mentioned twice, it was 
thought necessary to reenact it. Therefore the committee recom- 
mend a di ment to this amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the number of the section in this bill? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is section 9, on page 202. 

Mr. WHITE. The section referred to by the Senator is section 
9 of the former law. 

Mr. ALLISON. Section 9 of the act of 1894, I think. 

Mr. WHITE. In my opinion it ought to be reenacted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Finance, to strike out section 9, will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Finance reported an 
amendment, to strike out section 9, as follows: 


Sec. 9. That all articles manufactured in whole or in part of imported ma- 
teri or of materials subject to internal-revenue tax, and intended for ex- 
portation without being charged with duty, and without having an internal- 
revenue stamp affixed thereto, shall, under such regulations as the Secre 
of the Treasury may prescribe, in order to be somanufactured and expor 
be made and manufactured in bonded warehouses similar to those known an 
designated in Treasury Regulations as bonded warehouses, class 6: Provided, 
'That the manufacturer of such articles shall first give satisfactory bonds for 
the faithful observance of all the provisions of law and of such regulations as 
shall be bed by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, That 
the manufacture of distilled spirits from grain, starch, mo or sugar, 
including all dilutions or mixtures of them or either of them, shall not be 
permitted in such manufact warehouses. 

Whenever goods manufactured in any bonded warehouse established under 
the provisions of the preceding paragraph shall be exported directly there- 
from or shall be duly laden for transportation and immediate exportation 
under the supervision of the oper officer who shall be duly designated for 
that pu „such goods shall be exempt from duty and from the require- 
ments relat ng to revenue stam 

Any materials used in the manufacture of such goods, and any packages, 
8 vessels, brands, and labels used in putting up the same, may, 
under the regulations of the Secretary of the Treasury. be conveyed with- 
out the payment of revenue tax or duty into any bonded manufacturing 
warehouse, and imported goods may, under the aforesaid regulations, be 
transferred withou the exaction of duty from any bonded warehouse into 
any bonded manufacturing warehouse; but this privilege shall not be held 
to apply to implements, machinery, or apparatus to be used in the construc- 
tion or repair of any bonded manufacturing warehouse or for the prose- 
cution of the business carried on therein. 

Noarticles or materials received into such bonded manufacturing ware- 
house shall be withdrawn or removed therefrom except for direct shipment 
and exportation or for transportation and immediate exportation in bond un- 
der the supervision of the officer duly designated therefor by the collector 
of the port, who shall certify to such shipment and exportation, or ladenin: 
fort 0 tion, as the case may be, describing the articles by their mar 
or otherwise, the quantity, the date of exportation, and the name of the ves- 
sel. All labor performed and services rendered under these provisions shall 


be under the supervision of a duly designated officer of the customs and at 
the expense of the manufacturer. 

A careful account shall be kept by the collector of all merchandise deliv- 
ered by him to any bonded manufacturing warehonse, and a sworn monthly 


, to prescribe such rules and regulations as may be n 
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„shall be made by the man- 
cturers containing a detailed statement of allimported merchandise used 


ANTO and the names and quantities of the ingredients to be used 
erein. 

Articles manufactured under these provisions may be withdrawn under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe for trans- 
portation and delivery into any bonded warehouse at an exterior port for the 
sole purpose of imm te export therefrom. 

The provisions of Revised Stututes 3433 shall, so far as d be 8 
[50 "o any bonded manufacturing warehouse established under this act 
an the merchandise conveyed the 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee to strike out section 9. 

The amendment was rej : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The section stands in the bill as it 
came from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALLISON. Sections 10, 11, and 12arereproductions of the 
act of 1894. 

Mr. WHITE. And the same-numbered sections. 

Mr. ALLISON. The same- numbered sections, which the Com- 
mittee on Finance recommended should be stricken out for the 
reason 1 have already stated, but inasmuch as they are found in 
the text of the bill, we have concluded that they had better re- 
main. Therefore I ask that the Senate di ee to the amend- 
ment of the committee striking out sections 10, 11, and 12. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Finance reported an 
amendment, to strike out sections 10, 11, and 12, as follows: 


ori e on or of paper or other material, or any cast, instrument, or 
other article of an immoral nature, or any d 
whatever for the prevention of conception or tor causing unlawful abortion, 


whether imported separately or contained in packages with other goods 


proceeded against, 
prohibited articles and the po in which they are contained in the course 
ned by the officer of customs, and proceeding 
the same as hereinafter prescribed, unless it appears to the 
pariera ion of the collector enger t the obsce 
ie 


ment of the United States, shall knowingly aid or abet any person engaged 
in any violation of any of the provisions at law prohibiting im 


or procuri Ap reden d or other articles of indecent or immoral use or tend 
ency, shall 


ant, may issue, conformably the Constitution, a warran to tie 
ma: or any deputy marshal in the proper im to search 
for, seize, and take ion of any such article or thing mentioned in the 


two N 
the end that the same may be condemned and destroyed 5 proceedings, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]? The Chair hears none. 
The amendments of the committee are disagreed to, and sections 
10, 11, and 12 are restored to the bill and stand as they came from 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALLISON. The same action is desired as to section 13. 
That is an exact reproduction of section 13 of the act of 1894. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Finance reported to strike 
out section 13, as follows: 

Syd. 13. That machinery for repair may be imported into the United States 
without payment of duty, under bond, to be given in donble the appraised 
value thereof, to be withdrawn and exported after said machinery have 
been repaired; and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed 

ecessary to protect the 
revenue against fraud and secure the identity and character of all such im- 
portations when again withdrawn and exported, restricting and limiting the 
export and withdrawal to the same port of entry where imported, and also 
limiting all bonds to a period of time of not more than six months from the 
date of the importation. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 13 is restored to the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Inow ask that section 9 may be read, which 
was section 14 of the original bill, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sgc. 14. That the produce of the forests of the State of Maine upon the St. 
John River and its tributaries, owned by American citizens, and sawed or 

ewed in the Province of New Brunswick by American citizens, the same 
unmanufactured in whole or in part, which is now admitted into the 


ports of the United States free of duty, shall continue to be so admitted, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to 
time prescribe. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa whether the lumber which has been hewn or sawed 
is unmanufactured lumber? We had the contention most em- 
pas when the lumber schedule was up that whenever lum- 

was either hewn or sawed it was not raw material, but a man- 
ufactured product. I should like to make another inquiry while 
we are upon this section, which has been found in the tariff 
acts since I have been in the Senate and which is said to be based 
upon a clause in what was known as the Ashburton treaty, the 
treaty made by Daniel Webster and Lord Ashburton years ago. 
I have never found in that treaty, although I have examined it 
twice, any provision that authorized or required this sort of legis- 
lation, but it has been placed in all our tariff acts. The second 
inquiry I want to make is whether it is intended that the provi- 
sion that this lumber shall be hewn or sawed by American citi- 
zens means that it shall be done by American labor, or is it to be 
done by Canadian labor, paid for by American citizens? 

There has been so much solicitude exhibited by our Republican 
friends over the labor of the country that I should think we 
ought to put this gonan beyond any doubt, and provide that 
this work shall be done in New Brunswick on those lands owned 
by American citizens with American labor. Obviously the mean- 
ing of this clause is—and it is so carried out—that American citi- 
zens go into New Brunswick, where they have mills and timbered 
lands, and hire these foreigners, these hated British subjects, the 
mention of whom excites the ire of so many patriotic statesmen, and 
pay them their money, while the laboring ple of this country 
are tramping the land, begging for b with which to feed 
themselves and their starving families, or words to that effect; I 
have heard thatrepeatedly. [Laughter.] Now Linsist, although I 
have never paraded myself especially as a labor champion, that our 
friends should be consistent, and say that this work shall be done 
by American labor; and let the citizens of Maine who own these 
lands in and have their mills there take American labor— 
the starving American labor—and work it, and pay it on those 
lands, which are their property. 

Mr. HALE. Let me suggest to the Senator to insert, if he 
chooses, after the words American citizens," the words “and 
by American labor." 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Weare perfectly willing to put that in, if the Sen- 
ator so desires. 

Mr. VEST. I move that amendment; and I am obliged to the 
Senator from Maine for his unexpected assistance. 

Mr. HALE. I know a great deal more about this than the 
Senator from Missouri does. 

Mr. VEST. I know that what the Senators from Maine do not 
know about the interests of their people could be put into a very 
small primer. 

Mr. . I should hope so. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On 207, section 9, line 12, after the word 
** citizens,” it is pro to insert ‘‘and by American labor;” so 
as to make the section read: 

Sec, [14] 9. That the produce of the forests of the State of Maine u the 
St. John River and its tributaries, owned by American citizens, and sawed 
or hewed in the Province of New Brunswick by American citizens and Lb 
American labor, the same being unmanufactured in whole or in part, which 
now admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty, shall continue 
to be so admitted, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall from time to time prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 207, section 10, line 20, after the words 
American citizens,” I move to insert and by American labor.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 207, section 10, line 20, after the word 
“citizens,” it is proposed to insert “and by American labor;" so 
as to make the section read: 

SEC. no 10. That the produce of the forests of the State of Maine upon the 
St. Croix River and its tributaries owned by American citizens, and sawed 
or hewed in the Province of New Brunswick by American citizens and b 
American labor, the same being unmanufactured in whole or in part, 1 
be admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty, under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. Let me suggest to the Senator from Iowa and to 
the Senator from Maine whether the word **unmanufactured " 
in sections 9 and 10 should not be stricken out? When you saw 
or hew lumber, it seems to me that it is not unmanufactured. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think **unmanufactured lumber” is under- 
stood to mean not lumber which has been sawed or hewed, but 
which is afterwards through some more advanced process. 
I do not think sawed lumber is called ** manufactured lumber." 

Mr. HALE. The words in whole or in part" qualify it, so 
that there is no difficulty now. 
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Mr. TURPIE, I think it would be better, in order to preserve 
the scheme of this bill, to insert the word otherwise before the 
word **unmanufactured " where it occurs in both those sections; 
80 as to read in each section: 

Otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in part. 


Mr. MILLS. That is better. 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will be stated. : 

The SECRETARY. On page 207, section 9, line 13, before the 
word unmanufactured, it is proposed to insert ** otherwise;" so 
as to read: 

'The same being otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in part. 


Mr. HALE. Let that be inserted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIEJ]. 

e amendment was agreed to. : 
Mr.TURPIE. Imovethesame amendment in section 10, line 20. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment proposed by the Sen- 

ator from Indiana will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 207, section 10, line 20, before the 
word ** unmanufactured," it is proposed to insert ** otherwise;" so 
as to read. 

The same being otherwise unmannfactured in whole or in part. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
pr d by the Senator from Indiana. 
e amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was, on page 207, after line 24, to strike 
out section 16, as follows: 


Sec. 16. That a discriminating duty of 10 cent ad valorem, in addition 
to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied collected. and paid on all 


wares, or merchandise which be imported in vessels not of the U. 
States: but this 


i dut t a to goods. wares, and mer- 
chandise which shall be pee ds 5 United States, entitled, 
treaty or any act of Con to be entered in the ports of the United 
States on payment of the same duties as shall then be paid on goods, wares, 
and merchandise imported in vessels of the United States. 
Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment proposed by the 
committee may be Con cde to. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is di to. 
Mr. ALLISON. I move to amend the section by striking out 
the words or any act of Con ," in line 6. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. On page 208, section 16, line 6, after the word 
“treaty,” it is proposed to strike out the words or any act of 
gress." 


n 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
propos by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to strike out section 17, beginning 
in line 11, page 208, as follows: 

Sec. 17. That no 


f 
place, except in vessels of the United States, or in such fore: 


vessels as 
ruly and wholly belong to the citizens or subjects of that country of which 
the are the growth, production, or man or from which such 


ufi 
be, or most usually are, first shipped 
con to 


together 


with her cargo, MM apakti and furniture, shall 
goods, wares, or me 
shall be liable to be seized, prosecuted, and condemned in lik 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment of the ‘committee 
striking out that section may be di to. 

Mr. WHITE. Do I understand section 16 has been passed upon? 
mu VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 16 has been restored to the 


ill. 

Mr. ALLISON. With an amendment striking out the words 
“ or any act of Congress.” 

Mr. WHITE. It is an increased duty, and levies an additional 
duty pr 10 per cent upon everything imported in an American 
vessel. 

Mr. ALLISON. It does not where we have treaty stipulations. 
It is the same as the law of 1894, the law of 1890, the law of 1883, 
and of all laws on that subject for many years, as I remember. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment reported by the committee striking out section 17, on 
page 208, will be disagreed to, and the section will stand. 

Mr. MILLS. Whatis the object of that section? s 
x Ag VEST. Section 17 as it appears here is not in the act of 


Mr. ALLISON. It is in the act of 1890 and of 1894. 
Mr. VEST. As it is proposed to be enacted here? 


Mr. ALLISON. In the exact words, as I remember. 

Mr. VEST. Thatis not according to my recollection. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will have the section read and 
will look at the act of 1894, he will find they are the same. 

Mr. E. Ihave it here now and am examining it. 

Mr. VEST. If it was, it ought not to have been there. Itisa 
harsh provision, and the most extraordinary one ever put upon 
the statute book. 

Mr. WHITE. I think it is the same provision. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is in the exact words of the act of 1894. 

Mr. WHITE. It is section 15 of the act of 1894. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
of the committee is di to, and the section is restored. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. At this point? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill hear the amendment of the Senator read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 17 is open to amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Lask that the amendment may be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. To which section does the Senator propose to 
offer the amendment? 

Mr. MORGAN. It ought to become a part of the section we 
are now 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Section 17 has been restored in the 


language of the House provision. 
Mr. ‘ALLISON. Now the Senator from Alabama proposes to 


amend it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama proposes 
an amendment. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Alabama will be stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That section 4223 of the Revised Statutes is amended by ad 
the following, to wit: Provided. That the President is authorized, when he is 
satistied that it is to the public good, to suspend the operation of sections 4219 
and 2502 as to certain classes of merchandise or commodities designated by 
him, and as to the discriminating tonnage duty on said merchandise or com- 
modities or the vessels of foreign nations carrying the same. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isuggest to the Senator from Alabama that 
his amendment should constitute an independent section. Does 
he wish to insert it at this point? I suggest that it lie over fora 
moment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Let it lie over. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think nape it ought to come between sec- 
tions 16 and 17. I should like to look at the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie over tem- 

rarily. 

PM. ALLISON. The Senator can explain it later. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Iowa give me his attention 
for a moment? Some days ago I offered and had printed an 
amendment to section 13, and inadvertently I permitted that sec- 
tion to be without offering it. 

Mr. AL IN. Section 13? : 

Mr. VEST. Yes,sir. Ithink there will be no cm. to the 
amendment, which is manifestly properandright. Itisin regard 
to interior porie: 

Mr. ALLISON. That is section 13 of the Senate print. I think 
I know what the Senator hasin mind. We have not yet reached 
section 13 of the Senate print. 

Mr. VEST. Very good. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the section next to the last. 

Mr, PLATT of Connecticut. On page 213. 

Mr. ALLISON. The amendment relates to goods at interior 


The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to strike out section 18, on page 


209, in the following words: 


to the same 


Sec. 18. That the preceding section shall not apply to vessels or goods, 
wares, or merchandise imported in vessels of a f. nation which does not 
maintain a similar regulation against vessels of the United States. 


Mr. ALLISON. I askthat the amendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is disagreed to, and section 18 is restored. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 19, in the following words: 


SEC. 19. That the importation of neat cattle and the hides of neat cattle 
from any zoren country into the United States is prohibited: Provided, 
That the operation of this section shall be suspended as to any foreign commn- 
try or countries, or any parts of such country or countries, whenever the 
2 the Treasury shall officially determine, and give public notice 
thereof that such importation will not tend to the introduction or spread of 
contagious or infectious diseases among the cattle of the United States; and 
the Secret: of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered. and it 
shall be his duty, to make all necessary orders and regulations to carry this 

vided, and to send 
1 tes, and to such offi- 
d States in foreign countries as he shall judge 


section into effect, or to suspend the same as herein 
copies thereof to the proper officers of the United S 
cers oragents of the Unite 
necessary. 
Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the amendment may be disagreed to. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT, Without objection, the amendment 
is disagreed to, and the section stands as it came from the House. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 20, in the following words: 

Sec. 20. That any person convicted of a willful violation of any of the pro- 
visions of the preceding section shall be fined not exceeding $500, or'imprison- 
ment not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senate to disagree to the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is disagreed to, and the text of the bill as it came from the House 
is restored. 1 : : 

'The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 21 in the following words: 

SEc.?1. That upon the reimportation of articles once exported, of the 
growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, upon which no inter- 
naltax has been assessed or paid, or upon which such tax has been paid and 
refunded by allowance or drawback, there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
& duty equal to the tax im the internal-revenue laws upon such arti- 
cles, except articles manufactu in bonded warehouses and exported pur- 
fnt 882 law, which shall be subject to the same rate of duty as if originally 

mported. 


Mr. ALLISON. Iaskthatthe amendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is disagreed to, and the section stands as it came from the House. 

Mr. ALLISON. On behalf of the committee, I offer an addi- 
tional section. I will say to Senators on the other side that it is 
to correct a little difficulty which exists, as Senators will see when 
the amendment is read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 

214. Machinery and mechanical instruments exported for correction within 


sixty days from the date of importation shall be entitled to the benefits of a 
drawback equal to the duty imposed thereon, under rules to be prescribed 


by the Secre of the Treasury: Provided, however, That u the reim- 
rtation of said articles the same shall be appraised and subject to duty as 
never exported. 


Mr. ALLISON. Senators see what the amendment is for. 

Mr. WHITE. It says for correction." I suppose it means 
where machinery has been imported into the country and it is 
found that an error has been committed in making it. 

Mr, ALLISON. Where machinery does not meet the expecta- 
tion and has to be returned to the place where manufactured in 
order to correct some defect. 

Mr. WHITE. Is that a good phrase—‘‘ exported for correc- 
tion?” 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know whether it is or not. It seems 
to be a technical phrase, and it is well understood. 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection to the section. ^ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa will be d to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was to strike 
out section 22, in the following words: 


Sp. 22. That whenever any vessel laden with merchandise, in whole or in 
fuis. to duty, has been sunk in any river, harbor, bay, or waters sub- 
ect to the jurisdiction of the United States, and within its limits, for the 
period of two years, and is abandoned by the owner thereof, any person who 
may raise such vessel shall be permitted to bring any merchandise recovered 
therefrom into the port nearest to the place where such vessel was so raised 
free from the payment of any duty thereupon, but under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may presc : 


Mr. ALLISON. Iaskthattheamendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the committee 
amendment is di to, and the House text is restored. 

The reading of the bill was resumed to the end of section 23, 
which is as follows: 


Sec. 23. That the works of manufacturers engaged in smelting or 8 
PME, or both smelting and refining, in the Un States may be 8 
as bonded warehouses under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
ury may prescribe: Provided, That such manufacturers shall first give satis- 
factory bonds to the Secretary of the Treasury. or metals in any crude 
form requiring smelting or refining to make them readily available in the 
arts, imported into the United States to be smelted or refined and intended 
to be exported in a refined but unmanufactured state, shall, under such rules 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, and under the direction of 
the proper officer, be removed in original packages or in bulk from the vessel 
or other vehicle on which they have been imported, or from the bonded ware- 
house in which the same may be. into the bonded warehouse in which such 
smelting or refining, or both, may be carried on, for the purpose of being 
smelted or refined, or both, without payment of duties thereon, and may 
there be smelted or refined, together with other metals of home or forei, 
production: Provided, That each daya nei of refined metal equal to the 
amount of imported metal smelted or refined that day shall be set aside, and 
such metal so set aside shall not be taken from said works except for trans- 
portation to another bonded warehouse or for exportation, under the direc- 
tion of the proper officer having charge th^reof as aforesaid, whose cer- 
tificate, describing the articles by their marks or otherwise, the quantity, 
the date of importation, and the name of vessel or other vehicle by which 
it was imported, with such additional particulars as may from time to 
time be uired, shall bs received by the collector of customs as sufficient 
evidence of the exportation of the metal, or it may be removed under such 
regulations as the Bocretary of the Treasury may praece, upon entry and 

yment of duties, for domestic consumption. All labor performed and sery- 
ices rendered under these regulations shall bo under the supervision of an 
officer of the customs, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury,and 
at the expense of the manufacturer. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that the present law? 
Mr. ALLISON. It is the present law without change. I wish 
move an amendment. On page 211, line 19, after the word 
“tto,” T move to insert 90 per cent of.“ 


The SECRETARY. After the words ‘‘equal to," in line 19, page 
ae is proposed to insert the words 90 per cent of;" so as to 
read: 


Provided, That each day a quantity of refined metal equal to 90 per cent 
of b snoras of imported metal smelted or refined that day shall be set 
e, etc. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. MANTLE. Ishouldlike to inquire of the Senator in charge 
of the bill if the committee have taken into consideration an 
amendment offered by me proposing to limit the time during 
which the product of the ores may remain in bond? 

Mr. ALLISON. We have considered the question, aud I will 
say to the Senator that we have an amendment somewhere, which 
I have mislaid, covering that idea. 

Mr. MANTLE. Have the committee agreed to put it in? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it ought to be done. I think it ought 
to be limited to six months. The Senator,I believe, proposed two 
months. but I think there ought to be a little leeway, and that six 
months is a fair limitation. A little later, if the Senator will call 
my attention to the matter, I will try to find the amendment, or 
he may reduce his to writing. 

Mr. MANTLE. Iam very glad indeed that the committee have 
taken favorable action. The time is somewhat lengthy, but it 
will be infinitely better than the present arrangement, and it will 
destroy the bad effect of the former provision of law. 

Mr. ALLISON. I quite agree with the policy suggested by the 
Senator from Montana. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to strike out section 24, in the 
following words: 

Sec. 24. That where imported materials on which duties have been paid 
are used in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the 
United States, there shall be allowed on the exportation of such articles a 
drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the materials used, less 1 per 
cent of such duties: Provided, That when the articles exported are made in 
part from domestic materials the imported materials, or the parts of the 
articles made from such materials, shall so upper in the completed articles 
that the quantity or measure thereof may ascertained: And provided 
Ferter, That the drawback on any article allowed under existing law shall 

continued at the rate berein provided; that the imported materials 
used in the manufacture or production of articles entitled to drawback of 
customs duties when exported shall, in all cases where drawback of duties 
d on such materials is claimed, be identified, the quantity of such mater- 
used and the amount of duties paid thereon shall be ascertained, the facts 
of the manufacture or production of such articles in the United States and 
their exportation therefrom shall be determined, and the drawback due 
thereon shall be paid to the manufacturer, producer, or exporter, to the 
agent of either, or to the person to whom such manufacturer, producer, ex- 
rter, or agent shall in writing order such drawback paid, under such regu- 
tions as the Secretary of the ry shall prescribe. 

Mr. ALLISON, The committee recommend disagreeing to the 
amendment. 3 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate com- 
mittee amendment is disagreed to and the House text is restored, 

Mr. CHILTON. There is an amendment to this section which 
I offered some days ago. I suppose it might as well be acted on 
now. If the Senator from Iowa prefers, however, I will wait 
until he gets through. The amendment limits the amount of 
drawback paid on sugar to the percentage shown by the polari- 
scopic test at the time of the importation of the sugar. Does the 
Senator from Iowa prefer that I should delay calling it up? 

Mr. ALLISON. attention has not been called to the Sena- 
tors amendment. I know it was printed, but I have been so 
occupied that I have not had time to consider it carefully. I 
shou : like to look at it, and I will be glad if the Senator will call 
it up later. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be considered 
as pending, and will be passed over temporarily. 

. ALLISON. Lask to return to section 23, on page 212, where, 
in line 8, after the word ** consumption," I move to insert what t 
send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend section 23, page 212, 
by inserting in line 8, after the word ** consumption," the follow- 
ing proviso: 

Provided further. That in respect to lead ores imported under the provi- 
sions of this section the refined metal set aside shall either be reexported or 
the regular duties paid thereon within six months from the date of the re- 
ceipt of the ore. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was to insert, on page 212, after line 18, 
as a new section, the following: 

BEO: — That = and S the day 0 ace eg poai Eo mo paid eu 

x 85 
Been made. and all goods. wares, and merchandise previously entered with. 
out payment of duty and under bond for warehousing. transportation, or 
any other purpose, for which no permit of delivery to the importer or his 
nt has been issued, shall be subjected to no other duty upon the T or 


: ne ere thereof than if the same were imported respectively after 
ay. 


Mr. ALLISON. That is the section to which the Senator from 
Missouri proposes to offer an amendment. 
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Mr, VEST. I will ask the Secretary to read the amendment 
which I propose. . 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask that the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee may be first adopted. i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment is agreed to. f 

Mr. ALLISON. Now the Senator from Missouri proposes to 
add to the paragraph. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment 
Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert at the end of the sec- 
tion, in line 2, on page 214, the following proviso: 

Provided, That goods arriving at any outer port of entry, which are in- 
voiced or consigned to either of the interior poa of entry specified under 
act of Congress approved June 10, 1880, may entered for transportation, 
without appraisement, to such port, and there subjected, if entered for im- 
mediate consumption, to the rates of duty in force at the time of arrival at 
the outer port. 

Mr. ALLISON. The amendment has been carefully considered 
by the coinmittee—I mean on this side of the Chamber—and we 
think it is inadmissible. It permits goods which may arrive, for 
example, at San Francisco or Portland or New York or New Or- 
leans on the day the act takes effect,and which may be trans- 
ported to an interior port; to be there entered at the rates of duty 
provided for before the passage of the act. We think the safet 
of the revenue requires that when the law becomes effective it shall 
apply to all the goods, wares, and merchandise in the country at 
the time, and such has been the effect of every tariff law, so far as 
I know, since 1865, without exception. So think there would be 
some considerable danger in adopting the amendment, 2 

I know the Secretary of the Treasury has given his sanction to 
it, but upon careful consideration of the question we are con- 
strained to differ with him in this regard. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Let the entire section, together with 
the amendment, be read for the information of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as requested 
by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Sec. — That on and after the day when this act shall go into effect all goods, 
wares, and merchandise previously imported, for which no entry has been 
inade, and all goods, wares, and merchandise previously entered without 
payment of duty and under bond for 1 transportation, or any 
other purpose, for which no permit of delivery to the importer or his agent 
has been issued, shall be subjected to no other duty upon the entry or the 
withdrawal thereof than if the same were imported respectivel ter that 
day: Provided, That goods arriving at any outer port of entry, which are in- 
voiced or consigned to either of the interior ports of entry ed under 
act of Congress approved June 10, 1880, may be entered for transportation, 
without appraisement, to such port, and there subjected, if entered for im- 
mediate consumption, to the rates of duty in force at the time of arrival at 
the outer port. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment pro by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. VEST. Iam unable to appreciate the objections made by 
the Senator from Iowa. It seems to me not only just and right, 
but it commends itself to the sense of fair dealing, which every 
Senator must have, that goods should be taxed under the law in 
force at the time they reach our country. As the Senator from 
Iowa stated, this provision was submitted to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and met with his approval. It is true that it has not 
been in the statute heretofore, but that is the poorest reason in the 
world why it should not go in now, if it is right. 

I have here a letter from the first commercial broker in the city 
of St. Louis, which I will ask the Secretary to read, explaining 
the necessity for the enactment of this amendment. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


proposed by the 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., May 8, 1897. 
DEAR Sin: I desire to call to your attention paragraph 13 of the Senate 
tariff bill now under discussion, and to uest that you use your influence, 
if you concur in my views, to secure a m cation of that section. 
ith each new tariff law there is a great scramble, accompanied by a 1 
uncertainty, as to when the tariff applies to goods which are shipped from 
abroad direct to interior ports. I dare say it is not necessary for me to 
into a lengthy explanation, as the facts will doubtless & toyou. Itis 
eds, dn to an interior importer by reason of his isolated condition that 
when he undertakes an importation and the law into effect when the 
have really entered the country but are still in transit to his place of 
usiness that he should be taxed by reason of that isolation, and I have there- 
fore prepured a proviso which punt to require no discussion to effect. If 
my views agree with yours and it is practicable to have this proviso inserted, 
I trust it may be so done, and it will afford a great relief not only as to time 
but save the great annoyance that interior importers are subjected to by 
reason of this interim. 
Very respectfully, 
Hon. Gro, G. V par, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
. Mr. VEST. The effect of the amendment is simply this: If an 
importer who brings his goods into the country under the exist- 
ing law and then ships from New York, say, to the city of St. 
Louis, in the interior, and after his goods have left New York the 
pending bill becomes a law and is signed by the President, the 
amendment simply provides that he is to be taxed under the ex- 
isting law and not under a subsequent law which is made really 
to have a retroactive effect. Is there any argument to be made 
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against the justice and the propriety of the importer paying under 
the law in force at the time his goods reach this country? Is he 
not entitled as an American citizen to have the existing law fix 


the taxation upon his merchandise and not a subs2quent enact- 
ment? After those goods touch American soil they become sub- 
ject to the law then in force. And yet the Senator from lowa 
says that it is not safe to apply that principle; that you must give 
to a subsequent law a retroactive effect and put higher duties 
upon the importer who ships to the interior. 

Isubmit in all candor that there is no justice in that position at 
all. Asacitizen of the United States, When my goods reach any 
portion of the soil of my country the existing law then in force 
should apply; and if I happen to live in the interior, why should 
I be punished by having higher duties under a subsequent enact- 
ment placed upon my merchandise? The goods go immediately 
into the custom-house on arrival and into the hands of the officers 
of the United States, and they are shipped frem there to the in- 
terior port or to the interior custom-house under bond. The 
revenue of the Government is absolutely safe; they can not be 
taken out at St. Lonis without paying the taxes, and the only 
question is what taxes are to be paid—the taxes at the time they 
reach this country under existing law then in force, or the taxes 
placed upon them by a subsequent enactment? 

I may be obtuse, but I can see not the slightest objection to the 
amendment. Yet after the Treasury Department, always critical 
in Eis aon to the revenues of the Government, has favorably 
passed upon this amendment, we are informed that the majority 
of me Finance Committee do not see any propriety in its enact- 
ment. 

Mr. BURROWS. May Lask the Senator what, under the op- 
eration of his amendment, would be the effect upon a cargo of 
wool landed in Boston or New York to be taken into the interior? 

Mr. VEST. It would be subject to the law in force at the time 
it landed. 

Mr. ALLISON. It would come in free. 

Mr. BURROWS. It would come in free under the Senator's 
provision, would it not? 

Mr. VEST. Asa matter of course, and that is right. If the 
importer can get his wool into this country under an existing law 
which makes it free, why should you punish him because he takes 
his wool to an interior port? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Missonri 
allow me to make a suggestion in this connection? Suppose a citi- 
zen in New York is importing wool and another in St. Louis is im- 
porting wool. Thetwo consignments come into New York at the 
same time, and on the last day before the pending bill goes into 
effect the man who gets his wool at New York would have the 
wool free, but the St. Louis man would have to have his ship 
in bond from New York to St. Louis. The new law takes effect 
before the wool reaches St. Louis, and the importer must pay a 
tax of 100 per cent on his article. There is no justice in such a 
law. Onecitizen ought to be treated just like another. 

Mr. WARREN.. 1t seems to me that if the principle of free 
trade entertained by the Senator from Missouri is correct, then 
his amendment is correct. The amendment simply means to ex- 
tend the advantages of free trade or low import duties to certain 
citizens for a longer time than to others, and for a longer time 
than the proposed tariff law would otherwise permit. 

The Senator from Arkansas still insists that there is a duty of 
100 per cent imposed upon wool. I will remind him that he cor- 
rected himself not many days since in the Senate and made the 
statement that he was mistaken in his first statement, as he cer- 
tainly was, in saying that wool will bear a duty of 100 per cent. 
I hope he will not insist upon it now. 

Mr.JONESof Arkansas. We were discussing carpet wool when 
that statement was made. But the man who represented the 
wool industry stated before the Ways and Means Committee that 
Australian wool is worth 9 cents in Australia, and you put a tax 
of more than 9 centsa pound on Australian wool. Thereare grades 
of wool that come here that will pay 100 per cent, if the statement 
as tothe foreign value of wool made by the wool men can be relied 
upon, and I was taking their statement as true. I madethestate- 
ment not understanding the scope of the Senator's question, and 
in reply to hisquestion as to whether I said the tax on carpet wool 
was 100 per cent, I said I did. The Senator might as well make 
proper distinctions and not undertake to bring that in. 

The point I make in this connection is that when citizens of 
the United States import goods into the United States, they ought 
to pay the same rate of taxation. The 100 per cent has nothing 
to do with it. Call it 2 per cent, if you choose. If, on the last 
day that the present law stays in force, a citizen of New York im- 
ports wool that comes into New York on that day, and a consign- 
ment of wool of the same character and the same kind of goods 
goes to St. Louis that is imported into New York on the same day 
that the other comes in, there is no reason in Compo ng the St. 
Louis man to pay a tax of 2 per cent or any per cent on the wool, 


because it can not be delivered at St. Louis on the day it gets in. 
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When it comes into the custody of the United States officers, 
the tax ought to apply, whether it is free or whether it is taxed, 

and the one whoimports his wool into New York, when it arrives 
in New York ought to pay the same tax that a man pays who 
lives in St. Louis or at some interior point, who has to pay the tax 
when the article arrives at the point of destination. The tax ought 
to attach when the goods come into the custody of the Govern- 
eed officers, whether it is for interior delivery or for delivery at 
at port. 

Mr WARREN. In reference to the 100 per cent duty question 
on wool, I will say that the market reports to-day, and all the mar- 
ket reports that were introduced here and have been made a mat- 
ter of record, will not bear out the statement that wool of any 
kind will be made to bear a duty of 100 per cent or anywhere near 
100 per cent. 

As to the other question, I assert again that it is a mere matter 
as to whether you will longer continue the imports of certain 
commodities free, or nearly so, or whether this bill shall apply at 
a given date everywhere to all alike. It seems to me it should 
apply at one time everywhere. ‘The importers haye had eversince 
early in last November in which to import goods with the knowl- 
. edge that there would be a tariff bill passed. The bill has been 

already delayed far beyond the date they had any reason or right 
to expect, and I submit they are entitled to no further considera- 
tion or sympathy. An amendment of this kind should certainly 
be voted down. 

Mr. MANTLE. Mr. President, one of the purposes of this bill 
is to impose a duty upon wool. Wool been selected here as 
the particular article upon which to make comparisons. Wool 
is upon the free list. The effect of this law is to place a duty 
uponit. That is one of the purposes of thelaw. One of the most 
important features of the law is to place a duty upon wool. 

I do not see the fairness of longer continuing the present condi- 
tion by straining a point in this way. It is probably inseparable 
from the enactment of a tariff law that some injustice must be 
done to some sections of the country. That is unavoidable. Take 
the woolgrowers, for instance. Under the enactment of the Wil- 
son law and the placing of wool upon the free list the woolgrowers 
were made to suffer unusually at that time. 

Now we have a reversal of that condition of affairs. Wool is 
upon the free list, and in anticipation of a protective tariff being 
levied the markets of the country are being flooded with ship- 
ments of foreign wool. I suggest that, so far as the question of 
suffering is concerned, and so far as any injustice to be done is 
concerned, the woolgrowers of the country, referring to this par- 
ticular item, are far more numerous and will suffer infinitely 
more by the adoption of the amendment than will the few parties 
concerned in the importation of foreign goods if the amendment 
fails to carry. 

I say it is impossible in the adjustment of a tariff either in plac- 
ing articles on the free list or in placing them under a protective 
tariff that some interests of the country will not suffer. I believe 
that under all the circumstances the least injury will be done, the 
least injustice will be worked, by permitting this proposed law to 
go into effect at once. As the Senator from Wyo has well 
said, the country has had ample notice ever since last November 
that there was going to be a protective-tariff bill enacted. What- 
ever has been Ee in the meantime has been done with a full 
knowledge that such a law would be passed and that it would go 
into effect at a date to be fixed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, just one word upon this sub- 
ject. Isympathize, as does the Senator from Missouri, with 
ple who reside in the interior regions of our country. Until very 
recent years those who imported goods were obliged to pay the 
duties and have their invoices liquidated at the seaboard. By a 
carefully devised system of statutes we have given those who re- 
side in the interior part of the country an opportunity to export 
their goods, wares, and merchandise in bond to interior ports and 
have their entries liquidated there. It appears to me to be a 
manifest injustice that, in addition to all the advantages they have 
now, they shall be permitted to have their entries liquidated 
a month, it may be, after this pro d law goes into effect and 
throw their goods upon the market without having paid the 
duties provided for in this law. I think that is an injustice to 
the e of the United States and to our revenue laws. 

There is much force in what has just been said b 
that there is a great scramble to import goods now, because we 
are raising duties, just as there was a hiatus in the importation 
of goods in 1894, when we reduced duties. I am sure those who 
were in the interior of our country, and who received their goods 
at interior ports, would have felt that great injustice had been 
done them if we had not made a uniform law in 1894. 

It seems to me there can be no reason why this law should not 
take effect on a given day all over our country, and apply on that 
day to all goods that have been entered in our country and sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. It appears to me that that is equality and 
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equity. Whilst Isympathize with those people who live in the 
interior of the country and who would be glad to have a month 
longer to import wool free of duty, or, it may be. to import arti- 
cles where the duty has been largely increased in this bill over 
the old rates, I do not think that we can afford to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I either do not under- 
stand this proposition or the Senator's argument seems to me so 
grossly unfair that I can hardly believe it comes fro:n the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. He speaks of citizens having a month more in 
which to import goods, and says that the law should go into effect 
as against all people at the same time. That is precisely what 
this amendment proposes; no more and no less. 

Now, imagine a citizen of New York importing woolen goods, 
coming over by a ship from England, arriving on the last day that 
the present law remains in force, and the same ship brings a con- 
a na of goods to a citizen of Omaha, or St. Louis, or some 
other city where the Government has a port of entry in the in- 
terior, who has a right under the law to ship his goods in bond to 
his p of entry. 

. The goods coming in under the present law, shipped to the con- 
signee, who is a citizen of New York, and delivered on the last 
day under which the present law is in force, would pay a tax, say, 
of 45 per cent ad valorem. The citizen in St. Louis having his 
goods come on the same ship, bought from the same mill, coming 
at the same time into the custody of the Government officers, 
landed in New York at the same hour, because they are shipped to 
St. Louis to be delivered, would pay, under the bill asit stands now, 
as I understand, the new rate of taxation, say 100 per cent, upon his 
consignment, bought at the same time, coming over in the same 
ship, coming into the custody of the Government officers at the 
same hour. Now, that is not carrying this law into effect at the 
same time for all the citizens of this country. 

Mr. ALLISON. He could pay his duties in New York. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. You wish to compel the citizen of 
St. Louis to consign his goods to New York whether it is a matter 
of convenience to him or not! You wish to deprive a citizen of 
the interior port of entry of the same rights that are accorded to 
a citizen of a portof entry that is situated on theseaboard! I re- 
spectfully submit that the people of this country are entitled to 
equal rights; that itis not a crime for a citizen to have his home 
in an interior port of entry, and that those citizens ought to have 
the same rights that people enjoy who live on the seaboard. 

I would be glad if the Senator will explain whether he believes 
thata man situated in that way, at any Western port of entry, 
ought to be required to pay a higher rate of tax upon 
bought at the same time, coming over in the same ship, and com- 
ing into the custody of the Government officers at the same hour? 
Because he lives in the interior port of Omaha, for instance, 
should he be compelled to pay twice as much tax as a man who 
lives on the seaboard? The Senator declares that the purpose is 
to make this law go into effect as to allcitizens at once, when the 
billasit stands is manifestly intended to go into effect at a cer- 
tain time as to some citizens and not as to others. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, not only that, but this isa violation 
of the Constitution of the United States, open and 8 The 
Constitution provides that no revenue laws shall discriminate in 
favor of the ports of one State as against those of another. It was 
the manifest intention of the Constitution that a citizen of the 
United States bringing s into this country should have no 
discrimination made against him because he came in at one port 
or another. Yet here is a plain, palpable discrimination, and be- 
cause J live in an interior port, in Omaha, as my colleague on the 
committee [Mr. JONES of Arkansas] says, or St. Louis, I am to pay 
increased taxation—that is the whole of it—whilethe New Yorker 
or citizen of Pennsylvania pays less taxation, although our goods 
xad Mes at the same time and come from the same factory 
abroad. 

Mr. MILLS. And in the same vessel, 

Mr. VEST. Andin the samevessel. But, Mr. President, wool, 
wool is inyoked here. Whatever comes up, in Senators on 
this floor immediately, like that historic character in the American 
camp who went around hallooing Beef! beef!" commence hal- 
looing Wool! wool!" And how is wool affected by this amend- 
ment? The woolen mills are not in the interior. There are no 
woolen milis at St. Louis, or Omaha, or Kansas City, or the cities 
ofthe West. The woolen mills are in New England, close to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and yet Senators say it is simply free trade and. 
to let free wool come in. 

This amendment came from no such inspiration. It is based 
simply upon the naked, equitable doctrine that because I live in 
the interior and because Congress made my city a bonded port 
where I can ship my goods in bond from abroad, and I have a right 
to do it under the law, I shall not be punished by increased taxa- 
tion, while the man who lives on the seaboard escapes that taxa- 
tion, although, as I have stated, the goods came from the same 
place abroad, were made in the same factory, and were shipped in 
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There is not one solitary argument that is worth 
consideration against this amendment. I call for the yeas and 


the same vessel. 


nays on agreeing to the amendment. 

'The VI E-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEsT], on which 
he demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. s, : 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). On this question 
Ium paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 
If he were here, I should vote ** yea." 3 ` 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HaNsBROUGH]. If he were 
present, I should vote ** yea." £ 2 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SwrrH]. If he were present, I 
shonld vote ‘‘ nay.” ` $ 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 
was called). Iwas requested to state the fact that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Piatt] is paired with his colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. t 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was ed). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLavuniN]. 
If he were present, I should vote ** nay." R 

Mr. WELLIN GTON (when his name was called). I wish to 
inquire whether the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from North Caro- 
lina has not voted. x 

Mr. WELLINGTON. I withhold my vote, being paired with 


him. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. THURSTON. Ihavea 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. 
should vote “‘ nay." 

Mr. CLARK (after having voted in the negative). Has the Sen- 


neral pair with the senior Sen- 
]. If he were present, I 


ator from 5 Harris] voted? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 
Mr. CLARK. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that 
Senator. 
The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 34; as follows: 
YEAS—27. 
Allen, Mallory, Roach, 
Bacon, Gorman, Martin. Turner, 
te, ray, Mills, 
mh s — m me UL 
Chil on Kenney, . White. 
Clay, y Rawlins, 
NAYS—3. 
Foraker, McMillan, well, 
Baker, ^s tle, Shoup, 
Burrows, G: ^ Spooner, 
Carter, Hale, Nelson, Stewart, 
Chandler, Penrose, Warren, 
Cullom, 1 Perkins, Wetmore, 
pare, Jones, Ney. Platt, Wilson. 
boe, T, 
Fairbanks, McBride, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—?8. 
dri Gear, McE ^ tchard, 
Butler Geor; Mc — Smith, 
Cannon, Hansbrough, Morrill, Teller, 
Clark, urphy, Thurston, 
Daniel, Harris, Tenn. pepe in 
Elkins, oar, e 
Faulkner, Kyle, Platt, N. Y. Wolcot 


So Mr, VEsT'8 amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PETTUS. I move to amend section 18 by inserting after 
the word ‘‘issued,” in line 25, in parentheses, ** (unless in transit 
from the Ars of entry to an interior port)." 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama will be read. à 

Tho SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert after the word . issued, 
in line 25, page 213, the following in parentheses: 

(Unless in transit from the port of entry to an interior port). 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the word “respectively,” after **im- 
ported,” page 214, line 2, is unnecessary. I ask that it may be 
‘omitted by unanimous consent; so as to read: 

Or the withdrawal thereof than if the same were imported after that day. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That amendment will be agreed to, 
without objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was, in section [26] 14, page 214, line 3, 


after the word one,“ to strike out to 24, both inclusive," and 
insert and 2;” so as to read: 

That sections 1 and 2 of an act entitled “An act to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes," which became a 
law on the 28th day of August, 1594, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed, said repeal to take effect 
on the Ist day of May, 1897. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask that that amendment may be disagreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be disagreed to, and the language will stand as it came from 
the House of Representatives. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in the 
same section, line 10, before the date 1897,“ to strike out May” 
and insert ** July;" so as to read: 

Baid repeal to take effect on the 1st day of July, 1597. 

Mr. ALLISON, Imove to amend the amendment by leaving 
the date blank. 

Mr. MILLS. I suggest to the Senator, why not have the sec- 
tions referred to take effect upon the passage of this act? That 
will make it just what he wantsit. Instead of saying on the 1st 
day of May, or the ist day of July, or any other date, say “to 
take effect on the passage of this act." I think I shall move that 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isee no objection to that, 

Mr. MILLS. Then I move that amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. It should be the date of the approval of the 
act, I Pu that is, if it shall be approved. [Laughter.] 
eri . Ithink the amendment I have suggested will be 

tte 


r. 
Mr. ALLISON. Very well; let it read **upon the passage of 
this act." I do not object to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas . Mira] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. section [26] 14, line 10, after the word 
“effect,” it is proposed to strike out ‘‘on the ist day of May, 
1897," and insert ** upon the passage of this act." 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Texas will be agreed to. The Chair 

ears no objection, and it is to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move to add at the end of the pending sec- 
tion what I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section [26] 14, on page 215, 
line 18, after the word “thereon,” it is pro to insert: 

And provided further, constru: 
orinany manner affect ene Reon . .f. dre Ti of an postice 
“An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for 
other purposes," which became a law on the 28th day of August, 1894. 

Mr. MILLS. To what do those sections relate? 

Mr. ALLISON. They are the sections of the act of 1894 which 
are known as the sections suggested by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Morgan]. 

Mr. MILLS. As to trusts? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
ue ier by the Senator from Iowa, which has been read. 

à CHILTON. . lunderstand that there is a trust amendment 
which I offered here, and one which has been offered by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. PETTUS], and I think it would be appro- 
priate to consider both matters in connection with the amendment 
which has just been proposed by the Committee on Finance on 
the same subject. 

Mr. AL N. Does the Senator object to the amendment 


pro by the committee? 
M CHILTON. I do not object to the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I hope it will be agreed to. Of course, 
hos ded further amendment Senators desire to offer can be pro-' 

ater. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment proposes by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] 
will be considered as agreed to. 

Mr.” CHILTON. Does the Senator from Iowa prefer to o; 
further before considering the general matter, or does he prefer 
to have it all considered now, in connection with the amendment’ 
which has just been adopted? I am willing to consult his prefer- 
ence about the matter. 

Mr. ALLISON. My own preference would be to clean up this 
bill as well as we can, so far as these little amendments are con- 
cerned, and the big ones, too. for that matter. 

Mr. CHILTON. Very well. 

Mr. MILLS. There will be no trouble about offering hereafter! 
any amendments which Senators may desiro to submit. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of | 


the Committee on Finance was to strike out section 27. beginning 
in line 14, on page 215, as follows: 


Sec. 27. That all articles mentioned in the several schedules of this act 
which shall be imported into the United States between the Ist day of April, 
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eof this act, and which were not purchased 
directed by the owner to be shipped for import into the United States 


ban and the date of the 
an 

by any person prior to April 1, 1897, bear the same du to be c' 
upon similar articles in this act, and such duties are hereby made a lien on 
such articles wherever and in whatsoever hands found, except in the hands 
of persons who hold them for final consumption have no purpose to sell 
or part with the same or any part or product of the same, and except also in 
the hands of persons shown to have obtained such articles without notice of 
the provisions of this act; and any person not such consumer or holder 
without notice having obtained an interest in or possession of any such arti- 
cle or articles so subject to duty, except as a common carrier or warehouse- 
man. shall be liable for the payment of such duties thereon, and the same 
may be recovered with inte: but without penalty, in an action or suit by 
the United States inst such person or persons in any district or circuit 
court thereof. And all persons liable under this act for such duty or any 
part thereof in respect of any shipment, cargo, or lot of any such article or 
articles may be joined in the same action for such recovery without regard 
tomutuality or nature of interests or 8 such joint or several 
judgments or decrees may be rendered therein, including the enforeement 


of any such lien as justice or equity ma uire. In every case the process 
of the. court in the district where the action: or suit is 83 and where one 
defendant resides and is served run to and may be served on any de- 
fendant in any other district. 


It is hereby made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe 
and enforce suitable regulations to carry out the provisions of this section, 
including the retention in the bonded warehouses of the United States, or 
any other place where such goods are deposited, samples of such until 
uired for evidence on any such trial: Provided, The lien hereby created 

esq the liability hereby imposed shall be only for the excess of duty imposed 
this act over and above the duties, if any, paid and collected at the time 
the importation of such articles. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee striking out the section which has 
just been read. Without objection, the amendment of the com- 
mittee is to, and the section is stricken out. 

The Chair will state that the reading of the bill is now com- 


leted. 

: Mr. PETTUS. I ask that the amendment I proposed on the 
16th of June, to come in immediately after the sugar schedule, 
may now be taken apana acted upon. 

Mr. ALLISON. ill the Senator from Alabama withhold his 
amendment for a few moments until I can make some corrections 
in the bill? 

Mr. PETTUS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to offer an amendment in paragraph 56. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that I take it, in view of the proposition to put a 
bounty on sugar, the Senator will expect the Senate to remain in 
session for some time to come. The weather is intensely hot, the 
dog days are coming on, and I think we ought to change the hour 
of meeting to 12 o'clock, so that we can go along and consider 
this bill a little more deliberately. It will require a good, long 
discussion before we can get through with the sugar-bounty 

roposition. It can not be I imagine, except after a very 
ong and protracted debate. The amendment will be obstinately 
resisted, and as there are possibly a number of clerical and other 
errors made in hurriedly passing through the bill, it may be well 
to have the bill printed, so that we may have a little longer time 
to look over it and correct those errors. As there is no probabil- 
ity of passing the bill for some time to come, I think we ought to 
have time to correct these inequalities, and to do it somewhat 
more leisurely and with less hurry. I suggest, therefore, to the 
Senator to allow the Senate to now adjourn, so as to have the bill 
printed, that we may be enabled to have these corrections made. 

Mr. ALLISON. I supposed we were going on with the expec- 
tation of passing the bill di. y 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not with any idea of passing the new 

roposition providing for a sugar bounty, which has been brought 
= here by the Senator, and which is an absolute departure from 

anything which has ever heretofore been proposed in the Senate. 
It is utterly impossible to think about passing this bill now or 
passing it next week, or the week after next, in my opinion, with 
that proposition in it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Why can we not go on and dispose of all the 
other propositions? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest, as the prospect is that the 
bill will be here for two or three weeks, and possibly a month, it 
might be well not to be in a hurry about these other thmgs. I 
came here this morning su ing that we might 3 dis- 
pose of this bill to-day, but I was absolutely astounded to have a 
proposition brought in putting a bounty on beet sugar at this late 
stage in its consideration. 

is bill has been under discussion for over a month, and there 
has never heretofore been a proposition to pay a bounty on sugar, 
or anything approaching it. Here is a new departure, absolutely 
unlike anything that has ever before been proposed, except once, 
and that resulted disastrously, and when a 1 of such 
importance is brought in to taken up and discussed, we must 
have time to look into it and fully consider it and to expose its 
wrongs in all its bearings. 

I hope, in view of the hot weather and the probability of the 
protracted session which we are likely to have, that the Senate 
will agree to go back to meeting at 12 o'clock, so that we may pro- 
deed without detriment to our health in this intense heat. I was 


i 


willing to do any amount of work and todoanything in my power 
to facilitate the passage of the bill, to endure the excessive heat, 
and to stay here any length of time daily that might be necessary, 
but when we are going to have this protracted session, there is no 
use of being in a hurry. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think, without this new feature 
which has been raised by the introduction of the peepee sugar 
bounty, that we may possibly be able to conclude the bill to-night? 

Mr. JONES of Ar . Ihopedso very much, and came here 
with that idea this morning; but this new proposition simply 
makes it impossible to think about finishing the bill now or at any 
other time in the near future. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isuggest to the Senator that we go on as rap- 
idly as we can with other matters, and see if we can not later on 
make some arrangement which will be satisfactory. 

Mr. GRAY. Later on to-day, you mean? 

Mr. ALLISON, Ves; later on to-day; and I hope there will be 
no suggestion of meeting daily at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. So far as I am concerned, if we have 
got to continue this session, I shall insist on meeting at 12 o'clock. 

do not know whether we can have it done or not, but in view of 
the length of time we remain in session, in these hot days from 12 
o'clock until 5 is sufficient; and now that a new question of this 
sort has been introduced, which will probablylead to a protracted 
debate, I do not know, of course, what the Senate will do, but I 
shall very earnestly favor meeting at 12 o'clock, and shall insist 
npm it by every legitimate means in my power. I confess my 
absolute amazement at this new departure in this bill. Iam as- 
tounded. Iam satisfied the Senators on this side will generally 
want to take part in the debate, and that it will be quite pro- 
tracted, and as the result of it we shall have to continue for a 
long time in session. In that case what is the use of undertaking 
to hurry these smaller matters? 

There will be, as I have stated, probably a number of clerical 
omissions and errors and mistakes, commas inserted where there 
ought not to be commas, and commas left out where they should 
be inserted, and all that sort of thing, which ought to be looked 
after. It will take time and deliberation to properly prepare these 
things; and if the majority are determined that this bill shall not 
pe for the next two or three or four weeks, they might as well 

e time while they are about it to correct the inequalities which 
ats in the bill. 
$ . Mr. President, it is nga ese that the com- 
mittee can have anticipated the paaga of this bill to-day or on 
Monday or Tuesday next, or even in the next ten or twelve days, 
with this beet-sugar amendment. If the committee are really de- 
sirous of passing this bill soon, say on Monday or Tuesday night, 
or to-night, if they can, they certainly will have to withdraw 
that amendment. 

If they persist in the amendment, we might as well understand 
that the committee propose to defer action upon this bill until 
that subject is debated; and they know very well that those who 
are opposed to a beet-sugar bounty—and I do not say that I am 
one of them—will debate that question, and ought to debate it. 
Those who do not believe in a bounty on beet sugar, or a bounty 
on anything else, have a right to debate it, and the committee 
have no right to expect that a bill of this kind can be hurried 
through with such a controverted question as that put upon it 
TERN any previous notice, at this late hour in the progress of 

e 


Mr. President, there has been a very general feeling in the country 
that the Republicans in this body would be delighted if, i some 
management for which they would not be held responsible, this 
bill could be defeated. That opinion prevails very generally in 
the country. They know very well that this beet-sugar proposi- 
tion does not give them a single vote that they would not get 
without it, and without indicating who it may be, I believe 
they know also that if they persist in it they will lose one vote 
at least--and it seems to me they ought to—that they have been 
expecting. Looking upon this in a practical way, it seems as if 
they were not in a hurry to pass this bill. As to the little discus- 
sion we had about enabling certain importers to get their goods 
in, I think they need not SM about that, for there will be plenty 
of time to get the goods that are not yet ordered if the debate 
goes on, as it will go on, on this beet-sugar question. 

Ithinkit is due to us to know right now whether or not the 
committee intend to insist upon that amendment. If they do, 
shall govern myself accordingly. I am disposed to hurry this b 
so far as it can be hurried consistently with the decent admini 
tration of i es affairs; but I am not in favor, as I said yester- 
day, of allowing the committee to come in here and propose 
amendments at thelast hour and then demand the final voteon the 
bill. If we had agreed to vote on Monday or Tuesday or Wednes- 
day or Thursday, with this new, exciting, and debatable question 
now introduced, it can easily be seen in what au awkward pre- 
dicament the Senate would have been. 

Iam willing that a vote shall be taken whenever the Senate is 
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t that if the com- 
mittee insists upon that amendment they should so state to us 
now. If they are going to withdraw it, in justice to the Senate 
they should say they are going to withdraw it. 


in proper condition to vote, and I want to re 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, I take it for granted the amend- 
ment will not be withdrawn. Therefore, to meet the necessary 
expenditures that will be involved in paying the bounty, I offer 
an amendment, which I ask to have inserted at the proper place 
in the internal-revenue sections of the bill. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, with the statement on the part of the Chair that there is an 
amendment already pending, proposed by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. 1 ^ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky be reported for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Linpsay] will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following: 

That on and after the of this act distilled spirits, spirits, alcohol 
and alcoholic spirits wit the true intent and meaning of the pror [o 
section 3248 of the Statutes shall be held to include, and shall include, all sub- 
stances known as wood naphtha or methylic alcohol or alcoholic spirits, 
whether n or methyl, produced by fermentation or otherwise, from any 
substance whatever, shall be subject to the payment of the same tax and to 
all the provisions of law regulating the manufacture and sale of distilled 
spirits as guum by law: Provided, however. 


Z That such provisions as to 
methyl spirits may be modified and changed in such manner and to such 


extent as may be prescribed bythe Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to be 
approved by the dooretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator from Kentucky yield to me for 
one moment? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I shall be through in a moment, but I will 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Be I rise merely to es my opinion that, in view 
of all the circumstances and of what has been said on the other 
side of the Chamber, the Committee on Finance certainly ought 
to withdraw the beet-sugar amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Ihopethe Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] 
willinsist on his motion for meeting hereafter at 12 o'clock. That 
will give the Committee on Finance an opportunity, which it does 
not now have, to consider and act upon the question of reducing 
the tax upon distilled spirits, a question which the Secretary of 
the Treasury says is one of transcendentimportance. It is of the 
utmost importance from a revenue point of view that that propo- 
sition be taken up and considered and determined at this session 
of Congress. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has said 
that he favored a reduction of the tax. He has indicated that at 
the next regular session steps will be taken looking to that end. 

That will be received by the country as an assurance that within 
the next six or eight months there will be a reduction of the tax 
on distilled PM With that assurance, there will be no spirits 
taken out of bond with a tax of $1.10 a gallon until this question 
is finally disposed of. If this proposition be left where it now is 
until the next regular session of Congress, I guarantee that there 
will be absolutely no withdrawals from the bonded warehouses of 
the country, and that all revenues from distilled spirits will cease 
until the question is dis of. 

Mr. THURSTON. . President, I have, perhaps, been as 
largely interested in the proposed bounty upon the beet-sugar 
production as any Senator upon this floor. I come from a State 
where the beet-sugar manufacture is already established, and 
where it is believed that there will be a very great increase in 
the industry in the near future. I have been very solicitous that 
some little aid should be given to the beet growers and to the beet- 
sugar producers. 

e are e situated in the valley of the Missouri 
River, for we, most of all sections of this country, are compelled, 
in the manufacture and production of sugar, to compete with the 
production of the Hawaiian Islands, which comes in free. Those 
ae ed come in without duty; they are transported from the 

acific Slope to the Missouri Valley at a rate so low, made by the 

transcontinental roads, that the sugar producers of that section of 
the country are put at a great disadvantage, and a disadvantage 
which is much greater than that which can possibly arise in amy 
other part of the United States. 
I believe that the greneng ot this bounty would be an act of 
justice; I believe it would a beneficent thing to do; I believe 
that, if it were given for five years, the beet-sugar production of 
the United States would become firmly established, and that at 
no distant date we would produce all of the sugar which the Ameri- 
can people could consume. But, Mr. President, I realize that 
there are greater interests at stake than even those local to my 
own State. 

I realize, in common with my associates upon this side of the 
Chamber, that the ple of this country are demanding the im- 
mediate eof the pending tariff bill; they are impatient that 
an established rate of duty shall be provided upon which the 
business interests of the country can make their calculations and 
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commence anew; and, as one of the prime movers in this desire to 
secure a small bounty upon the beet sugar produced in the United 
States, I reluctantly, as I believe in the 8 of a patriotio 
duty, yield to the threat of the other side of this Chamber to pro- 
long this debate indefinitely and to prevent the people of the 
United States from having a new tariff law, and as one largely 
instrumental in securing this amendment from the Finance Com- 
mittee, in the interests of the whole country. in the interests of 
the suffering American people, so that the wheels of manufacture 
may commence to revolve, that the torrents may once more be 
tuned to the rotting water wheel, that the smoke of the silent 
chimneys may once more ascend to the skies, that the spindles, 
now silent, may once more begin to sing, I am willing t this 
amendment should be withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I regret very much to be com- 
pelled to differ with my colleague. I was not in the Chamber,“ 
unfortunately, when, it is said, there were threats to filibuster 
against this proposed amendment. 

Mr. PETTUS. "There were no such threats. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Alabama now informs me 
that there were no such threats. But I was simply going to ob- 
serve, Mr. President, if my colleague and our Republican friends 
are submitting to a threat to filibuster, it occurs to me that I 
would take a few days and a few months of filibustering before I 
surrendered. 

Ihave announced myself repeatedly in this Chamber as not be- 
ing in favor of a bounty as a permanent policy, or in favor of a 
high protective tariff, and I am not; but here is an industry that 
will be completely swept from its feet by the inundation of sugar 
from Hawaii and other islands of the Pacific Ocean unless some 
steps are taken to protect it in some slight form. 

isis an important industry; it is constantly growing. The 
beet-sugar output of this country is annually increasing. Beet 
sugar is of a very superior and very important quality. I believe 
the time will come, and come speedily under proper legislative 
regulation and proper encouragement, when this industry will 
prove to be a formidable rival to the sugar trust, and when it, 
combined with the Louisiana sugar, will have a material place in 
rezulating and reducing the price of sugar to the American con- 
sumer. 

Mr. President, this industry is scarcely 7 years of age. It has 
just started. Those who have pus their capital into it have 
been compelled to experiment, and to expend much more money 
than they would if the industry were settled. Exactly what cli- 
matic conditions wiil produce most saccharine matter in the beet, 
exactly how the saccharine deposit in the beet can be increased, 
these and other like experiments require the expenditure of time 
and money upon the part of beet-sugar factories, 

Here is a bill which is loaded with protection from top to bot- 
tom and through the center, a bill the declared purpose of which 
is to produce a surplus revenue in the Treasury: and when the 
farmers who produce these beets, the men who are to receive the 
benefits from this slight bounty, ask some of the benefits that are 
to be derived from this bill, they are incontinently and shortly 
refused. Under the present system the beets bring to the producer 
about $4 a ton. With a slight bounty of this kind, the factories 
can pay to the producers of beets $4.50 a ton; and by that means 
increase the acreage of beets and encourage the establishment of 
new factories—I think that is the doctrine of protection—and di- 
versify to some extent the industries of our prairie States that are 
given to raising corn, wheat, oats, and a few staple cereals. 

Mr. President, without detaining the Senate a moment longer 
than is grise] to explain my position, it strikes me that it is 
cowardly upon the part of the Republican party to abandon this 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to suggest to the Senate that in order to 
roceed with the public business, if the amendment is insisted on, 
shall move to lay it on the table. I wish to inquire of the Sen- 

ator from Iowa if he intends to insist on his amendment? 

Mr. KYLE. Willthe Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. MILLS. Does the Senator from Iowa insist upon his 
amendment? J 

Mr. ALLEN. If he does not, I shall offer it myself and insist 


on it. 
Several SENATORS (to Mr. ALLISON). Withdraw it. 
Mr. ALLISON. In view of what has been stated by Senators 


on the other side of the Chamber. that the amendment will lead 
to prolonged debate, I withdraw it. I ee with what has been 
so well stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON], 
that it is not the purpose or wish of those who desire to pass the 
bill to introduce into it any new question which will prolong the 
debate. Therefore, if in order, on behalf of the committee, I ask 
leave to withdraw the amendment. , 

s ALLEN. I now offer the amendment as my own amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I withdraw the amendment, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. There being no objection on the part 
of the Senate, the Senator from Iowa, on behalf of the committee, 
vom the amendment. The Senator from Nebraska is rec- 


ognized. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to offer the amendment which the com- 
mittee has just withdrawn at the same place in the bill where it 
was offered by the Senator from Iowa. . 

The VICE- RESIDENT. The amendment will be considered 


as Spo : : 
r. KYLE. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senator from 


Iowa representing the subcommittee upon the floor will not with- 
draw the amendment. 

Mr. VEST. It has already been withdrawn. 

Mr. MILLS. And renewed. 

Mr. GRAY. And renewed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 


ALLEN]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment has been withdrawn, 
and it is now renewed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. KYLE. Upon sona principles Iam opposed to the ipa 
system. I stated sot years ago when the previous tariff bi 
was under discussion. Yet at the same time we are face to face 
to-day with a depressed agriculture in the United States, and some- 
thing must be done to help oaroverworked and un id farmers. 
Those who have lived in the Mississippi Valley well understand 
how it is impossible to raise wheat or corn or any other cereal in 
those valleys to-day with profit. We find that after the year’s ex- 
penses are balanced the farmer is confronted with a deficit instead 
of a Elus in the growing of wheat. 

Mr.PETTUS. Does not the Senator know that every other 
farmer is in the same fix? 

Mr. KYLE. Ido. Every other farmer in the United States is 
in the same fix. That is the very reason why I advocate a bounty 
upon sugar at the present time. 

In the raising of wheat we are brought into Som postem with 
3 with Russia, with the low-priced labor of India, until 

y we are forced to sell our wheat in the Dakota markets at 
from 85 to 50 cents per bushel, when the cost of raising this cereal 
is stated upon the best authority to be from 45 to 50 cents a bushel. 
When we consider the fact that we are exporting wheat and ex- 

t to export it for years to come, there is no possibility of con- 
itions growing better, posing that the fields of Argentina are only 
opening and we have untold fields upon American soil yet to be 


developed. 

Now, what is going to be the outlook for our farmers? Some 
of them must have their energy diverted to other channels, and 
there is a possibility in the line of sugar raising. Why? Simply 
because to-day we are consuming 2,000,000 tons of sugar annually, 
most of which is imported. I have the figures here. Our total 
consumption amounted to 1,960,086 tons for the year 1896. We 
produced in the United States of beet sugar 40,000 tons, and 
of cane sugar 249,123 tons, making a total of 289,123 tons pro- 
duced upon American soil. We import from abroad sugar in the 
following quantities: From Hawaii, 200,000 tons, and from all 
other sources combined, 1,470,963 tons. This, in round numbers, 
gives for American production last year 289,123 tons, with impor- 
tations from abroad of 1,470,963 tons, and this will be so for years 
tocome. But, Mr. President, this should not be so with a deter- 
mination upon the part of the American people to produce this 
much-needed product. 

We have throughout the prairies of the West the finest soil 
for beet culture in the known world. Germany and France think 
they have ground fitted for beet culture, and they are determined 
to develop their industry if compelled to put their hands into their 
treasuries and pay a bounty for the rtation of sugar. 

Ihavethefacts from the Agricultural Department and special sta- 
tisticstaken by experts who have gone through our Western coun- 
try, proving conclusively that the fields of California and Utah and 
Nebraska and Kansas and the Dakotas axe as fine soil for the pro- 
duction of sugar as can be found in the civilized world. We have 
fine factories established to-day in Nebraska, Utah, and California. 
They were established, as my colleague, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN], has said, only a few years ago, and the manufacture 
of beet sugar is, in a sense, an infant industry. 

But I wish to state in addition that in South Dakota we have 
the finest soil for beets within the borders of the United States. 
From the reports put into my hands three or four years ago I 
learned the fact that the percentage of saecharine matter in the 
beets of South Dakota ranks all of the States of the Union, the 
saccharine matter running as high as 23 per cent. 

Mr. President, when I see the people of my State forced to 
raise wheat frequently at a loss, I feel compelled to advocate 
any legitimate measure which will furnish an outlet in other 
channels; Their industry can be diverted toward sugar growing 
inthiscountry. We are bound to import sugar. We have the 
market at home. Why not develop this industry? Why not 
enable our farmers to ish our own people with what they 
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consume? It is fostering and encouraging one of our most im- 
portant industries. 

While, as I stated at the outset, I was not originally in favor of 
the bounty proposition, we are confronted with the fact that three 
years ago, under the law of 1890, the Congress of the United States 
provided a bounty for those who would engage in the manufac- 
ture of su from beets and from cane. That provision, con- 
tained in the law of 1890, is as follows: 


he Treasury not otherwise appropriated, under th: 
9689 of the Revised Statutes, to th —— ah 
ing not less than Lad - e OM ed : X1 
sugar cane wn within the Uni tes, or from maple sa; rodu: 
within the United States, a bounty of 2cents per pound: and u E MUCH sugar 
than by the polariscope. 


less 90 degrees by t. , and not less t. B0 degrees, 
a bounty of It cents per under such rules and regulations as the Com- 
er of Internal venue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 

ry, shall pi ^ 


Ilook upon that paragraph, taken from the law of 1890, as a 
contract upon the part of the Government of the United States. 
There were Senators upon the floor three years ago who took a 
different opinion, I belieye. They were good lawyers and very 
capable of investigating legal problems. They declared that it 
was a unilateral contract, a contract one sided, and that the 
Government was privil to violate it by any subsequent legis- 
lation which it might choose to enact. But I believe that the 
great Government of the United States should be holden by the 
same rules and by the same laws that apply to a private indi- 
vidual. That was certainly a moral contract, and, as regards my 
individual opinion, I will go so far as saying that it was a legal 
contract and might have been so held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

It was a contract with manufacturers who would strike hands 
with the Government; and there were capitalists who, after dis- 
cussing the question for a time, concluded to put several hundred 
thousand dollarsinto this new or infant enterprise. They located 
upon the prairies of our Western country and established their 
refineries, putting in, I believe, several million dollars. They had 
no more t got the 8 u a paying basis until the 
Government swept the whole foundation from under them, and 
they were left contending as best they could to make ends meet, 
not to speak of stopping all possibility of developing the enter- 

ise in surrounding States, like the Dakotas, Wyoming, and 


Mr. President, [hope sincerely that the committee will reoffer the 
amendment as a committee; and I appeal to the members of the 
Senate on this side of the Chamber, cage they may hold differ- 
ent opinions upon the bounty question m others, having the 
fact before us that we are importing nearly t. uarters of all 
the Ds tra we consume in the United States, and in view of the 

bi yd of developing this industry, creating an outlet for the 
bor of the farmers of the United States, to vote to incorporate it 
in the present tariff bill. 

It is certainly a small compensation to those unjustly deprived 
of the Government bounty provided by the act of 1890, which ex- 
plicitly declared that from 1891 to 1905 a bounty of 2 cents per 
pound shall be paid manufacturers of sugar, to grant under the 
present bill the pittance of one-half cent per pound for a limited 


time. I trust that the amendment will be pressed, and will be 

incorporated as a part of the proposed law. 

^ 5 JONES of Arkansas. I move to lay the amendment on the 
able. j 


Mr. ALLEN. Ihope the Senator from Arkansas will not be so 
diligent as to cut off reasonable discussion. 

.JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator wishes to discuss the 
ition, I will withdraw the motion. 

. ALLEN. I understand that before I came into the Cham- 

ber I was absent getting my lunch—the Senator had stated that 

this would lead to a debate of two or three weeks, or something 

of that kind. 

Mr.JONESof Arkansas. Iam willing to withdraw the motion, 
and will withdraw it, to allow the Senator to make any remarks 
he wishes to submit. 

Mr. ALLEN. No;Idonottakeanythingasagratuity. Ifthe 
Senator insists upon his motion, I will let it go. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw it for the purpose of 
slowing the Senator from Nebraska to make any remarks ho 
chooses. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is on 
the motion to lay on the table the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TELLER. What is the question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. DANIEL. The proposition is to lay an amendment on the 
table. Weshonid like to hear what it is. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ihave called for the reading of the amendment, 


pro 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PETTUS. I understood the Senator from Arkansas to 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I withdraw the motion to lay the 
amendment on the table, for the purpose of allowing anybody to 
make speeches who chooses to do so. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to inquire what the 5 
situation is. I understood that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
LIN DSA] had offered an amendment, which is pending. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The actual pending amendment is 
one offered by the Senator from Iowa in reference to paragraph 
55, on e 11. 

Mr. LER. The sugar-beet amendment? * 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. Something else? : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Something else. Itis a proposition 
to amend paragraph 56, on page 11, in line 20, after the word 
** whether," to insert the words crude or.” : 

Mr. TELLER. The sugar-beet amendment is not pending? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not pending. 

Mr. TELLER, Is the amendment pending which I supposed 
to have been offered by the Senator from Kentucky, or was that 
only a notice? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Only a notice that he would offer it. 
He withdrew it in order that the Senator from Iowa might pro- 
pose an amendment, which he sent to the desk and which the Sec- 
retary was proceeding to read. 

Mr. TELLER . Isuppose he will renew it at the proper time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isuggest that the sugar-beet amendmentis now 
pending before the Senate. I offered it myself. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the amend- 
ment is not at the desk. The Chair understands that it has been 
sent to the printer, and will be back in a few minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. Ioffer theamendment which I send 
to the desk. s 

Mr. FRYE. There is an amendment pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is an amendment pending: 
The Chair will recognize the Senator from Nebraska immediate. 
after the di ition of wno pending amendment, 

Mr. ALLEN. Very A 

ioe VICE-PRESIDENT, The pending amendment will be 
8 ; 

The SECRETARY. Paragraph 56, page 11, line 20, after the word 
„whether,“ it is proposed to insert the words “ crude or;” and in 
line 5, at the end of the paragraph, to insert ‘‘ venetian red, 15 per 
cent ad valorem." 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. L ask to return to page 175, line 20, where, after 
the word '*oxide," I move to insert “and ore of, not otherwise 
specially provided for." 

The SECRETARY. After the word “oxide” in line 20, page 175, 
paragraph 584, it is proposed to insert and ore of, not otherwise 
specially provided for;” so as to read: 

Manganese, oxide and ore of, not otherwise specially provided for. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, I ask to return to paragraph 505. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the amendment just adopted? 


Mr. ALLISON. It relates to manganese. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. rain, h 584. 

Mr. ALLISON. We put upon the list manganese and ore 
of not otherwise ially provided for. 


I now ask that we return to paragraph 505. The amendment 
has not been finally di of. Task that it may be voted on. 

The VICE-PRESID . The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 505, in 
the following wo 

scene it 
binitrobenzole, benz 
dine, naphtole and derivatives, napht 
benzyl chloride and derivativ 
None of the derivatives referred 
dyes or colors. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

505. Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, and products of coal tar known as 
dead or creosote oil, benzol, toluol, naphthaline, xylol, phenol, and cresol. 

Mr. BACON. I did not hear the Senator from Iowa with re- 
spect to the amendment which he suggested relative to manganese 
ore. 

Mr. ALLISON, It was simply to put on the free list manga- 
nese ore not otherwise provided for. There is a duty upon man- 


ganese ore. 
Mr. BACON. Isimply desire to say that according to the best 


information I can get from those with the subject, that 
is an amendment the practical effect of which is to put all manga- 
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and pitch of coal tar, and dead or creosote oil; aniline 
idine and derivatives, xylidine, cumidine, binitrotoluole, 
idine and derivatives, tolidine and derivatives, dianisi- 
lamine and derivatives, benzaldehyde, 
ic acid and derivatives, and resorcine. 
above, however, shall include any coal-tar 


nese ore on the free list. That is the assurance given to me by 
those who are interested in it and who have knowledge of all the 


features of this particular ore. Iam quite sure the Senator can 
get that information if those are appealed to who have the requi- 
site knowledge. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Georgia that it 
is not our purpose to que manganese ore on the freelist. Ithink 
very likely the amendment as it stands now will have the effect 
ie put most of it on the free list, but I hopethatit will be changed 

ter on. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to state, in this connection, that I occupy 
the same position in reference to that particular raw material that 
Idoin reference to allothers. I tbink the putting of raw ma- 
terials produced in this country, which are to be used by manu- 
facturers, upon the free listis the most odious and unjust form of 
protection which can be devised. My information is that that 
will be the effect of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa. Iam opposed to protection based upon the protective prin- 
ciple, and [am opposed to free raw materials because I am opposed 
to protection. 

believe in revenue duties, and I believe in those revenue duties 
beingimpartiallyimposed. I think the question is not one between 
free trade and tariff duties. I think we are compelled to have a 
tariff, and that the question is really one which relates to what is a 
roper tariff and what is an improper tariff, and not a question as 
Ln free trade and tariff duties. Ithink a tariff which puts 
upon the free list raw material produced in this country is an 
improper tariff, one in which there is an improper discrimination, 
one in which the legitimate and necessary effect is protection, I 
repeat, of the rankest, most offensive, and most unjust form. 
Ordinary protection is given to the manufacturer at the expense 
of the great mass of consumers. But free raw materials for the 
manufacturer is none the less protection, but it is protection to 
the manufacturer at the expense of the producer of the raw ma- 


Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa says he anticipates that 
this may be changed, and consequently what I say now I suggest 
simply because I will not have an opportunity to be heard before 
the tribunal by which it is proposed to be changed. 

Mr. TELLER. I can see no reason why manganese should be 
put on the free list any more than iron ore or coal or various other 
articles. If the committee intend to do that—I have rather un- 
derstood they did not—they ought to give somereason forit. The 
Senator says he hopes it will be arranged later. If that means in 
conference, it is a very unsatisfactory disposition of the case, it 
seems to me. We have practically no control over it, and while 
we do not want to be put in a position of making unnecessary de- 
lay and contesting all these questions, it seems to me we had bet- 
terfixitright here. If the committee do not mean to put man- 

ese of all kinds on the free list, let them specify what kind they 
o want to put on. 

Mr. CLAY. Idesire to ask the Senator from Iowa how there 
can bea conference on the question of manganese when the House 
put it on the free list and it is retained in the free list by the Sen- 
ate? Ido not see how there can be any question in conference. 
If the bill passes the Senate with manganese on the free list, it 
looks to me, that will be the end of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. By an amendment the other day we placed a 
duty of $1 a ton upon all manganese ore containing less than 40 
metallic units, and then we put manganese ore not specially pro- 
vided for on the free list, so that the whole question is open for 
conference. 

The Senator from Colorado says, Why not fix it here instead of 
waiting for the conference? I think myself that the metallic unit 
should be 50 instead of 40, but I do not know. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not supposed to know toa certainty. We 
did the best we could after consulting the people respecting it. 
As the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] very well says to 
me, we have telegraphed for information from other people. We 
will have the whole matter in conference, to be justly dealt with, 
as we intend to deal with it. If Senators want to have it disposed 
of now, they can dispose of it, of course. 

Mr. BACON. Manganese is found in a v few localities in 
the United States. It is found in Georgia, Alabama, Virginia, 
and Arkansas, and ibly there is some in North Carolina. 

Mr. TELLER. lorado. 

Mr.BACON. And Colorado also, the Senator from Colorado 
states. I was not aware of that fact. 

As I understand, it is used in the manufacture of allsteel. Why 
there should be any disposition on the part of those who are in 
charge of the billin any degree to take from this material that 
which is so freely and liberally granted in all other directions, I 
am unable to say or divine. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Will the Senator from Georgia 
allow me? 
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Mr. BACON. Certainly. ; 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I was in favor of a duty on man- 
ganese ore. The House put it on the free list. The Senate then 
put 81 a ton on manganese ore. Then it was represented to the 
committee that to change it so that manganese ore containing less 
than 50 metallic units would operate practically to put a duty 
upon all the ore which really came in competition with American 
ore. The committee accepted that theory of it, and were about to 
change itin that way. Then we were persuaded to reduce it to 
40, and that is the way it stands now. ; 

I think perhaps a mistake has been made. I should like to go 
back to $1 a ton on manganese ore, but we are necessarily com- 
pelled now to seek accurate information which we have not at the 

nt time. 

Mr. BACON. Itrust the Senator willsecure it. I have been 
assured within the past twenty-four hours, by a gentleman who 
professes to know all about this subject, and who is very largely 
interested, that the practical effect of the proposed amendment is 
to put it upon the free list. i 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iam afraid it is. ; 

Mr. BACON. Senators suggest that they have not information 
to enable them to act upon the matter at this time, and it will 
have to go before the conference committee, at which time and 

lace, I am sorry to say, I will not be in a position to be heard. 

f course we can, as suggested, offer a subsequent amendment. 

Mr.CLAY. Iunderstood the Senator from Iowa to say that he 
is consulting in regard to the matter and expects to change it 
before the bill passes the Senate, not waiting until it goes into 
conference. Is that correct? : 

Mr. ALLISON. Ican say that it will be impossible to agree 
with everything and everybody on this bill before it reaches con- 
ference. Idid say to the Senator from Georgia that I hoped we 
might arrange it before the bill finally passed the Senate, and I 
do, but of course it can not be arranged at this moment; and the 
amendment I offered a moment ago was to make it absolutely cer- 
tain that the whole question would gointoconference. IfSenators 
wish to dispose of it now or at any time, the bill is open to amend- 
ment, and they can propose any amendment they choose. The 
committee is trying to do the best it can about the matter, and 
will endeavor to treat it fairly. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to make 
a suggestion in furtherance of the desire expressed by himself? 
If this amendment is not put upon the committee amendment 
previously adopted, the whole matter will go into conference, be- 
cause as it came from the House manganese was on the free list. 
If the Senate puts it on the taxed list, of course the whole subject 
is open for the action of the conference. But, on the contrary, if 
the Senate, by the present amendment, puts it back on the free 
list, will the subject be any further open to conference between 
the two Houses? If I am in order, I will make the motion. I 
have not the paragraph before me, and I can not tell exactly what 
the phraseology should be. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. It is on page 175. 

Mr. BACON, Iwill move that the para, h be so amended 
as to put manganese ore on the tax list at a dollar a ton. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Thereis an amendment pending, the 
amendment of the committee on page 169, paragraph 505. Will 
the Senator from Iowa permit that to be withdrawn temporarily, 
that the motion of the Senator from Georgia may be entertained? 

Mr. QUAY. Ihopethe amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
will not be withdrawn. The manganese ore is ore which enters 
into the manufacture of iron and steel, and in the use of which 
and duty upon which every producer of iron and steel in this 
country is interested. The manganese of the grade necessary to 
produce the higher grades of iron and steel is not found in this 
country except in very small quantities. k 1 

I believe there is manganese in Georgia; there is manganese in 
Arkansas; there is manganese in Virginia; and there is a large 
quantity of manganese in Colorado, it is said, but it is of low 
grade. The Colorado manganese is in the form of manganiferous 
ore, containing, I think, only 23 per cent of manganese. - 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. QUAY. Certainly. Lis f p 

Mr. TELLER. We have been shipping quite large quantities 
from Colorado to the Illinois Steel Company. . 

Mr. QUAY. I understand that last year Colorado shipped 
13,000 tons to the Illinois Steel Company of this low-grade man- 

nese ore, which is called manganiferous ore, and the duty upon 
tis provided, as the Senator from Colorado will find, in para- 
h 118, in connection with iron ore. Itis usedin the manu- 
faos ure of steel rails. The first product procured from itis not 
ferro-manganese, the product of the higher grade manganese ore, 
but spiegeleisen, ont of which steel rails aremade. The effect 
simply of the imposition of a duty upon this me oo wei would be | 1897 
to impose a revenue duty to that extent upon all of the manga- 
nese imported from abroad. It would not, I think, benefit the Sen- 


ator from Georgia, and certainly not. the Senator from Colorado. 
a cent. If the duty is to be imposed upon the raw material, of 
course it follows that the duty must go up npon ferro-manganese, 
which is the product. 

Ihave a paper here upon manganese. I have not devoted much 
attention to this subject, but I have just been glancing over the 
paper handed to me giving the statistics of the manganese ore, 
which I send to the desk to have read. I trust the amendment 
offered on behalf of the committee will be adopted. 

Mr. BACON. Upon the assurance given by Senators that they 
consider that this amendment does not cut off any part of the con- 
sideration by the conference committee, but that the whole sub- 
ject will be open, I am willing to withdraw the amendment, 

use at last it is to rest with the conference committee. 

Mr. QUAY. Ishould be glad to have the paper which I sent 
to the desk read, or go into the RECORD anyhow. I want it to go 
before the conference committee. As a matter of course, the en- 
tire subject will be before the conference committee, and I hope 
the conferees will adhere to the determination of the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. Iwill x ed state, in this connection, as we will 
not have an opportunity to be heard before the conferees, that the 
freight upon manganese ore from the point of mining to the mills 
where the steelis made exceeds the cost of water transportation 
on similar ore of either a higher or lower grade brought from other 
countries to the mills for the same purpose. There is a very large 
amount of it, I understand, in Central America close to water 
transportation. Upon the assurance that the Senate conferees 
will have the entire subject-matter open and that the amendment 
proposed by the committee will not cut off any part of it, I will 
withdraw the amendment which I offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burrows in the chair). 
The Chair understands that the Senator from Georgia withdraws 
his amendment. 

Mr. QUAY. Let the paper I sent to the desk be read. I prefer 
to put it in the RECORD in that form. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be printed without being read. 

. Mr. QUAY. I will agree that it shall be printed without read- 


ing. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the paper 
will be printed in the RECORD without reading. 
The paper referred to is as follows: 


MANGANESE ORES. 

Manganese ore bears the same relation to the metal manganese as iron 
ore does to the metal iron, or lead ore to lead, and in commerce runs from 45 
to Zn cent manganese, and must be low enough in phosphorus to make a 
metal that shall not contain on an average twenty-five hundredths of 1 per 
cent phosphorus. All manganese ores contain more or less of iron. 

Manganiferous ore is an iron ore containing from 3 to 20 per cent of man- 
genee: The higher grade is foreign and supply limited, lorado is pro- 

ucing some 28 per cent manganese ore. e prominent supply in this 
country is from the Lake Superior region, and contains from 3 to 8 per cent 
of manganese. 
Uses. 

Manganese ore is used to make ferromanganese, which contains— 

Per — 


Manganiferous ores are used to make spiegeleisen, which is ordinarily of two 
grades—one containing 10 per cent manganese, the other 20 per cent manga- 
nese, the remaining percentage being iron with carbon, etc. About twenty- 
five hundredths of a ton of manganese ores is used with the manganiferous 
ores to produce a ton of spiegeleisen to get the proper grade. 

Ferromanganese (metal) is used in the manufacture of steel, principall 
in low-carbon steel. Tho manganese is to remove the oxide of iron in mel 
steel, and the carbon to add the percentage necessary. 

Spiegeleisen (metal) is used for con steel, like steel rails, permit- 
ting of adding more carbon without increasing the manganese. 


Supply of manganese ores. 
About 9 per cent of the supply was imported in 1894 and 1895, and 95 per 


cent will be imported in 1897. 
The importations are as follows: 


Year. 


* Will not exceed 1898. 


1897. 


Distribution, by States. 


Pennsylvania 
Virginia...... 
West V. 


In 1893 the production was 7,718 tons. 
Search for manganese ores. 
The manufacturers of steel in this ited eri searched in eve 


State 
for manganese ore, and since the Crimora e in Virginia closed in no 
other deposit of any size of merchantable ore has been found. sums 
of money are being spent annually in such search, and, as an extra induce- 
ment to development, a her price is offered and paid for domestic ores 
than for the foreign ores. this country the deposits are all in pockets of 
small and unce n size, particularly in Árkansas and Virginia. e former 
ore is too high in phosphorus to work alone, and low phosphorous ores must 
beimported to mix with it. Likewise the bulk of the Virginia deposits are 
useless on account of containing too much phosphorus. 


Colorado, 


It has been stated that Coloradocould produce almost sufficient manganese 
ore to supply this country. This is erroneous, as Colorado produces no man- 
ganese ore, or practically none, the product being a manganiferous iron ore 

taining 22 to 28 per cent manganese, and is used in the manufacture of 
leisen containing 20 per cent manganese, and principally at the ries 
e Illinois Steel Company, for whic! — pee ey are 8 at the 
present time. Colorado ge anea 13,464 tons of such ore in 1896, which would 
make about 18,000 tons o: spiegel, while the requirement for spiegel in 1896 


spi 
oÈ ti 


was about 85,000 tons, and t outside of the use of ferro- ma ese, which 
requires high-grade imported manganese ores, containing 45 to 50 per cent 
manganese. 


Mr. MILLS. Iask the Senator from Iowa at what time I may 

be permitted to offer an amendment to the bill. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the committee to insert paragraph 505, page 169, in 
lieu of the House provision, if there be no objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLS. I wish to move to strike out, in the paper schedule, 
us adt the Senator from Iowa will permit me at this time 

.ALLISON. I want to present just one more matter, and 
then I will be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MILLS. Ihave been waiting very patiently to get a chance 
to present my amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator has. 
more matter to be presented now. 

Mr. STEWART. On page 12, line 23, paragraph 63, the words 
“cyanide of, 6 cents per pound” were cken out, and a motion 
was made to put cyanide of potassium on thefree list. After con- 
siderable consultation with Senators, we have come to the conclu- 
sion to amend the paragraph by adding in line 23, page 12, after 
the word pound, ’ the words cyanide of potassium, 10 per cent 
ad valorem." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada pro- 
poses an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The SECRETARY. In line 23, page 12, paragraph 63, after the 
word pound,“ insert: 

Cyanide of potassium, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. STEWART. Now, let me make aremark in regard to this 
amendment. 

This material is the most important that enters into gold min- 
ing. By the use of the cyanide process vast amounts of low-grade 

old ore otherwise worthless can be utilized. The drawback to 

e general use is the very nigh: price of STAGE: Last year one 
concern in my State expended $80,000 in the purchase of cyanide 
from the only establishment in the United States which is produc- 
ing any considerable quantity of it, the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company, manufacturing itin New Jersey. The price 
of itlast year was 35 cents a pound in New York, while at the 
same time the price in South Africa, a hundred miles inland by 
rail, was 22 cents a pound, making a very great difference. The 
tax under the general clause is 25 per cent ad valorem. It will 
amount to more than the House rate of 6 cents a pound according 
to the present price of cyanide. The price has fallen in this coun- 
try, I understand, from 35 cents a pound to about 26 or 28 cents. 
Ten per cent ad valorem, it seems to me, is more than amply suffi- 
cient 155 equalize the cost of production in this and any other 
country. 

Very few people are engaged in the manufacture. It is a scien- 
tific, chemical operation which requires skill, but employs very 
few men. The difference in wages for the few men employed in 
this scientific pursuit can be very little. They command a high 
price in any country, and 10 per cent would make allowance for 
any difference in cost of production. The high price so far has 
been a bar to the use of it in many cases. Take ore that will 
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A pound of cyanide will cost 35 cents. 
It takes 2 pounds to a ton—21 pounds sometimes—and that cost 
takes away the possibility of profit. Consequently those regions 
in all the mining States lie idle. This low-grade gold is found in 
all the mining States, and it is a vast industry, and would employ 
a very large number of men. Thousands of men would be em- 
ployed if cyanide could be bought at a reasonable figure so that 
the low-grade ores could be worked profitably. 

While I do not want to put cyanide upon the free list so as to 
encounter the possible objection that there might be a monopoly 
abroad and the industry could not be built up in this country, Ido 
not want it made a monopoly whereby a few men can get rich by 
destroying one of our great interests. 

Yellow prussiate and other materials that enter into the pro- 
duction are taxed, and they are taxed too high; that tax ought to 
be less; but I say 10 per cent in this chemical operation in New 
York or New Jersey or London or Frankfort is amply sufficient 
to compensate for any difference in wages. 

I want to be entirely fair about this matter. It happens that 
the concern which is manufacturing pretty much all the cyanide 
that is made in this country is a foreign concern. It is a branch 
of the Frankfort company, which company furnishes in South 
Africa this material at 22 cents a pound, paying the ocean freight 
and a thousand miles freight by rail, while they charge in New 
York 35 cents a pound without moving it from the seaboard. I 
ask the Secretary to read a letter signed by the president of this 
company, which shows its connection with the foreign company. 

The Peete nei OFFICER. The Secretary wi as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, manufacturing and im- 


porting chemists, 73 Pine street. Jacob Hasslacher, president and treas- 
urer; 2 


Roessler, vice-president and superintendent; William A. Ha- 
mann, secretary. Post-office box, 1909; cable address, Jigda-New York.] 


NRW York, March 15, 1897. 


rent 
ouse, The Deutsche Gold-und-Silber-Scheide Austalt, vorm. r, at 


THE KENDALL GOLD AND SILVER EXTRACTION Company, City. 


Mr. STEWART. The establishment that has the monopoly of 
this country is a branch of the Frankfort establishment. I have 
heard no one pretend that the Frankfort establishment could not 
manufacture practically as cheap through its branch in New York 
asathome. But this amendment proposen to give them 10 per 
cent advantage in this country, which is amply sufficient. It is all 
they ought to have with an heeded | so very important as this one 
is, and one which is so oy crippled. 

At the price of 35 cents for cyanide, which it was worth last 

ear, it was made necessary in the very mines where it was used 
allow more than half of the gold that otherwise might have 
been worked to lie idle; they could not take it out. If the price 
could have been reduced it would have nearly doubled the quan- 


‘tity of the ore reached. This would bea very small duty to put 


on; yet the question of 1 cent a ton may make in the course of a 
year a matter of bankruptcy or success. The problem is toreach 
the vast amount of du yis gold ore scattered throughout the 
whole mining regions. It isa very important matter. It seems 
to me that an allowance of 10 per cent for the difference in the 
wages between New York and Frankfort and London is ample 

rotection for this association which has come over here to do 

usiness, to give the company this advantage against its compet- 
itors in England and Germany. 

Mr. SEWELL. Mr. President, I am very sorry indeed to see 
the Senator from Nevada take the course he does in this matter. 
Up to this time his vote and voice have been for an increase of the 
tariff in anything that affected the State of Nevada. Ten per 
cent would be a very small item in many of the increases that 
have been made, running up into the hundreds, at his instigation. 

Cyanide of potassium as its basis yellow prussiate, which in 
the same paragraph has a protonon of 4 cents a pound, about 25 
per cent. It takes 2 pounds of yellow prussiate to make 1 pound 
of cyanide; and the Senator from Nevada, in the interest of the 
gold mining of his State, comes before the Senate and asks that 
an article which it takes 2 pounds of another article to make 1 
pound of shall 121 10 mn cent protection. 

Mr. STEWART. you have an article unjustly protected, 
that is no reason why an outrage should be perpetrated. I think 


this is an nage: 
Mr. SEWELL. It is not unjustly protected. 


Mr. STEWART. I think it is an outrage. 

Mr. SEWELL. It is a small protection in proportion to any 
duty you have asked for heretofore. The manufacturers of New 
Jersey have to carry a burden of about 180 per cent on the raw 
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material, soda ash, boracic acid, and other things that have gone 
upin very much greater proportion. 
1 desire to have read some communications on this subject. I 


ask the Secretary to read a communication in answer to the one 
furnished by the Senator from Nevada a few days ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re~ 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
Hon. WILLIAM J. SEWELL, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
MEMORANDUM OF DUTY FOR CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


Having received to-day full knowl of the Salt Lake S letter, read 
by Senator STEWART in tho meeting of the Senate on June 21, we respect- 
Hie Ait the following, in addition to the undersigned's affidavit of yes- 


In The Salt Lake City letter dated February 26 it is stated that we are 
exerting ourselves to a considerable extent to have the duty on cyanide 


To this we hayo to answer: 
We are not asking for Eo duced increase than that which must compen- 
utyp 


made 
d ores containi and $3 ton." 
— ne fabis Toc tre 


To this we beg to remark ese gold ores are treatment 
by the cyanide process (not all ores are), less than one-half pound of cyanide 
be to e t the small amount of gold con ed 


of handling and grinding the 
ores. 'Therefore, also, the dream 07 the Salt Lake City writer, to solve the 
salt, could not be 


the — aTe of cyanide in 
ould 


wi 
the letter himself admits, 1 bsequent h, that ha ge et 

e letter nasu uen ragra ; we have u 
he is entirely at regarding th: ig artico in chis coun —— 

e is en at sea ing the process by w. c; e is man ur 
and the cost of e it. 

The writer states that we manufacture de from salt brine. Now, 
even to the honorable Senators who are not chemists it will be clear that 
this is an impossibility. Cyanide is com 
combination of nitrogen and hydrogen), 


um. 

Salt brine consists of chlorine, sodium, and water. 

It is apparent that it is im e to manufacture cyanide from an article 
which does not even contain its essential parts, cyanogen and potassium. 

The writer is also entirely mistaken the firm of — & Wald- 
stein, of Newark. This firm used to man 
the nem. e which we manufacture. The hig 
impo y the firm of Maas & Waldstein up to the tím 
manufacture of cyanide. Since the time we man 
country (1890), Maas & Waldstein ceased 
bought the same from us. 

nfortunately, the Salt Lake City writer is also not correct that a duty 

of 25 per cent now prohibits are from 1 cyanide. The custom - 
house authorities bear out our statement that the importation of 
is constantly on the increase, and that particularly d the last few months 


several car of de were landed from London. e are in a constant 
MS 5 le ears — ee man TS, quK compe- 
tion allo’ us oy only a very small margin of pro 
S submitted | to the 3 Senators M 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL Co. 
JACOB HASSLACHER, President. 


Mr. SEWELL. I want it understood that the present duty on 
cyanide is the same that it has been for years. It was 25 per cent 
under the McKinley law and is the same under the present Wilson 
law. The cyanide manufacturers came here and presented their 
case with a view of getting 8 cents a pound to cover the 2 pounds 
of yellow prussiate that go into 1 pound of cyanide. The House 
inserted 6 cents per pound. The Senate committee struck that 
out, leaving the duty 25 per cent, the same it has been ever since 
the manufacture of cyanide was established in this country. 

The Senator from Nevada is mistaken. There is more than one 
manufactory of cyanide. There are four in this country, two 
large concerns in my State, one in Maine, and one in Pennsyl- 
vania. I will read from a statement made by one of these con- 
cerns, the Hanson & Van Winkle Company, highly respectable 
merchants in Newark, N. J. They say: 

Weare 3 that an effort is to be made to place cyanide of potassium 
3 manufacturers of this article, we wish to enter our 
and request you to use your best efforts to have it retained on the dutiable 
list as originally proposed in the House bill. 


That is, 6 cents per pound. 


of 

The demand in 
manufacturers, but in the last four years the market has 
English and German producers at ruinous prices. 

o further discriminate agains ] 
close up every concern doing business in this article, and we see no reason 
why a reasonable amount of protection should not be given to the manufac- 
turers of this chemical the same as is enjoyed by other industries. 

Mr. President, I have here an affidavit from the largest manu- 
facturer of the article in this country, which Ishall read. It is 
as follows: 

BrATE or NEW YORK, County of New York, City of New York, ss: 

Jacob Hasslacher, being duly sworn, says that he is and has been the pres- 
ident of the Roessler & er Chemical Company 
shat the Roessler & 


1 


since its existence; 
Hasslacher Chemical Company has Re at ole cyanide 


of the elements cyan (a 
potassium, and a very Pec sar’ : 


of potassium in this country since July, 1890; that this cyanide of potassium 
manufactured by the Roessler & Hassiacher Chemical fee P amem — 
tured from yellow prussiate of potash; that his company has consumed for 
the manufacture of cyanide of potassium, 1895, 1.016.000 pounds; dur- 
ing 1596, 1,886,000 pounds; during 1897 and up to date (June 23), 740,000 unds 
y — prussiate of potasi — 3 ee iaat € used, i in ad- 
yellow prussiate of po in the manufacture e a produc 
for which caustic soda is the starti alin x > 


material, this constituting an impro 
ment a the process by raising the of 


eld of cyanide from yellow prussiate of 


potash. 

He further states that 8 prussiate of potash purse present a duty of 
25 per cent ad valorem; that the proposed new tariff changes this ad valorem 
3352 iil Gent pat pote tod ERE RS ERO LR OT DNE 
ent a duty of on cen r pound, an TO new tari 
the duty on caustic soda to thie foarte cent per deer 


u That is another ingredient which increases the cost of produc- 
on. 


He further states that the proper tection in proportion to the duties to 
be paid on the raw material in the new tariff, if the 2 ve rates are adopted 
for yellow prussiate ot potash and caustic soda, should be8 cents per pound 
for the cyanide of po um. 

He further states that by merit of the manufacture of cyanide in this 
country, the price has dually come down, within the time his compan 
manufactures this article, from about 55 cents to 25 cents per pound, the lal 
ter being the present price for cyanide of potassium ín large quantities. 

He further states that the cyanide makers in this country are in constant, 
hard with foreign manufacturers of cyanide, and that at present 
nor - compete, only with a small profit for themselves, against the foreign 
produc 

He further states that if the above proportionate duty to the duty to be 
paid on the raw materialis not granted to cyanide of potassium, it is impos- 
sible to continue the manufacture of cyanide of yoan in this Sa 
He further states that his company is. to his knowledge and 

of de in this country, and the second largesb 


manufacturer of cyanide in the whole world, and that his company's con- 
5 yellow prussiate of potash constitutes about one-half of the total 
rican 


oduction of IN prussiate of po 1 

— * ö „„ 
cyanide tassium is manufactured by a firm ew Bedford, Mass., a firm 
ia Newark: N, 3,2 firm in Philadelphia aud aftra to St. Louis. p 


JACOB HASSLACHER, 

Sworn to before me this 23d day of June, 1897. 
l : Pod Nals "Kings Cour 
0 A 
(Certificate filed in New York County.) a zur s 


I , Mr. President, that simply because the constituents 
of the Senator from Nevada want to use the product of other 
men's brains and other men's capital that there should be no such 
reduction as the Senator proposes in the duty which is now im- 
pe by law on this article, icularly as its manufacturers 

ave to pay so large an amount for the protected articles out of 
which their uct is made. 

Mr. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him & 
question? 


Mr. SEWELL. Not at all. 

Mr. MANTLE. Iwish to inquire how many men are engaged 
in the manufacture of cyanide? 

Mr. SEWELL. Ishould say about 1,500 or 2,000 altogether. 

Mr. MANTLE. Does the Senator feel sure about that? 

Mr.SEWELL. I think that is about the number employed. 

Mr. MANTLE. How many factories are there? 

Mr.SEWELL. Four. There were five, but one of them has 
M by reason of the reduction of the price. 

.PLATT of Connecticut. It was formerly manufactured in 

Taunton, Mass., but that factory has been closed. 

Mr. SEWELL. Yes; that factory has been crowded out. Ido 
not desire to say anything further on the subject, Mr. President. 
Mr. STEWART. I think one concern manufactures pre 

nearly all of this article that is produced in this country; and 

adhere to that statement, unless the Senator has some definite in- 
formation as to what the others produce. Iam told the others 
produce very little, and that the one concern, which is the princi- 
pal producer in this country, is a branch of the Frankfort concern, 
and they produce your much all that is produced. At all events, 
our people buy of that concern, which has a monopoly in this 


country. 
i rotection to build up industries may be a very good 
and I have advocated it—protection to build up small mo- 
nopolies, employing two or three hundred men, and which make 
a few men very rich at the expense of the whole vast mining re- 
gion, is unjustifiable. 
This 5 or 6 cents a pound on this material would probably be 
the controlling factor as to six or eight or ten thousand men work- 


ng, not working. 
.SEWELL. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr.STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. SEWELL. Suppose all these concerns should be closed 
up, which they would be under the tariff the Senator is going to 
support, you would then have to pay European prices for this 
artele as he stated the other day would be the case if the duties 
were not kept up on quM 

Mr. STEWART. hat is a very different proposition. 

Mr. SEWELL. You did not want the quicksilver-mine opera- 
tors to be subject to English competition. 

Mr. STEWART. That is a very different esie 

Mr.SEWELL. The same rule applies to this as to that. 
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Mr. STEWART. Not at all; it does not apply in the case of 
the quicksilver mines. When they are closed up, they can not be 
opened without a very large amount of expense; and the owners 
dare not open them again for fear that they will be obliged to 
close them down on account of competition, That is the way it 
operates in that particular industry. è 

Here is a case in South Africa, as far away from the point of 
production as we are, much farther than New York is, and cost- 
ing three or four times as much to get the article there, where 
it was sold last year by the parent concern of the principal estab- 
lishment in this country at 22 cents a pound. 

Mr. SEWELL. That does not establish anything. 

Mr. STEWART. It was carried on the steamers that run from 
England to South Africa as they run from England here. It is 
farther by water to South Africa than it is to this country, and 
then they have to take it a thousand miles inland. If this concern 
cuts us off from the world’s supply—while there is no competition 
in South Africa and there are no concerns there manufacturing 
this article—we have to pay about 15 cents more a pound for it 
than is paid in South Africa, because it costs about 2 cents a pound 
difference in the freight, and we have to pay that much more. I 
do not believe in building up such an industry. 

Mr. SEWELL. Wil the Senator allow me to correct him 

ain? 

Mr. STEWART. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr.SEWELL. Idemonstrated here that the price is 25 cents 


a ponni 
. STEWART. That wasin New Jersey. 

Mr.SEWELL. Yes, in New Jersey. They have put the price 
down now. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, they have p it down, but it will go up 
again. The article will always be cheaper in South Africa than 
here; and we ought to have it as cheaply here as it is in South 
Africa, where the freight is three times as much as it is here. 

The way they controlthis article and regulate the price of it 
looks to me like a regular cinch game. I am opposed to having 
a few men who are protected in this country seizing upon an ele- 
ment, which is an absolute necessity for the development of the 
goa mines of the West, for the sake of employing two or three 

undred men and enriching themselves by the enormous profits, 
and at the same time destroying and crippling an peti which 
would otherwise employ thousands of men and add millions to 
the output of gold, if that is of any importance. 

Ten per cent advantage over the foreign producer is enough. 
1f it tee 2 pounds of yellow prussiate to make a pound of the 
article, they can produce that in this country. The tariff upon 
that is probably unjust. Ihave not inquired into it; and prob- 
ably it is a close corporation, a monopoly; but we are entitled to 
have this article as cheaply in this country as they have it in 
South Africa, and the fact that this concern, which is a branch of 
the Frankfort concern, comes here and asks for this duty is enough 
to condemn it, and showsthatitissimply agrabgame. It doesnot 
deserve any consideration; it is not acting in good faith, because 
itcharges more than the parent company, which charged in South 
Africa 22 cents, and this concern charges here 35 cents, showing 
how they operate in this country. 

If they were out of the country it would be better for us here, 
for then we should be as well off here as are the miners in South 
Africa. They are coming here and establishing these concerns 
and imposing a tax on miners and form an obstruction to mining. 
This has no honest element to commend it. It does not build up 
an industry which would not otherwise be built up; it employs 
very few men, and it cripples one of the greatest and most im- 
portant industries in the United States. Certainly this material 
can be used, and the market forit would be 8 if the price 
was cheaper; it would be very much better for them, and they 
would sell more of it at 20 cents or even at 15 cents, which they 
could undoubtedly afford to do, than they now sell at this very 
high i and the vast increase in the business should bring the 
price down. 

They say they have 25 per cent advantage in manufacturing in 
New York or in New Jersey, which is the same thing, both being 
on theseaboard, over Frankfort or London. That is anabsurdity. 
So far as this article is concerned, they can manufacture it as 
cheaply in this country, and there is no material that goes into it 
which is not as abundant in this country as anywhereelse. There 
is no reason why our mining interest should be crippled, and these 
schemers, who have come to this country and have discriminated 
against us in their prices, and who will doit again if they have 
an opportunity, should be protected. I want to have it out of 
their hands. 

Mr.SEWELL. I do not wish to take up the time of the Senate 
any longer upon this subject, but I believe I have demonstrated— 
although the Senator from Nevada, who cal pulls on one string 
all the time, thinks differently—that there have been five con- 
cerns making cyanide in this country, though one of them is now 


closed by reason of the great competition in the article. It was 
brought down by this GOES petition and the Senator's State and 


all the Northwest territory have the advantage in the reduction of 
from 40 to 25 per cent, and still the Senator is abusing the people 
of New Jersey. 

I have demonstrated by statements which I have read here that 
it takes about half a pound of cyanide to reduce a ton of ore, and 
that this cyanide is made from a taxed product which costs about 
9cents a pound. They start out with having to pay 9 cents a 
pound to make the product, for which they get cents, and 
which has always been protected by a 35 per cent tariff. 

Mr. MANTLE. I wish to add to what was said by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] that this seems to be a question, on 
the one side, of protecting and aiding a few to the injury of a 
grent many interests upon the other side of the question, and 
probably to the injury of a great and growing industry. 

Iam informed that my honorable friend from New Jersey [Mr. 
SEWELL] wasin error in his statement as to the amount of cyanide 
used in reducing a ton of ore; but Assuming that it only takes a 
pound, of the value of 35 cents—while Iam told that it frequently 
takes more—that of itself would represent a sufficient margin of 
Ion in reducing gold ore to make many gold mines very profita- 

le investments that can not now be worked. 

It is well known, Mr. President, that the value of gold ore, as a 
rule, is very low. Much of it does not average more than three or 
tout E rg per ton; and affords at the best but a slight margin 
of profit. 

t is also a fact, Mr. President, that until recently, until the dis- 
covery of the use of cyanide, there were immense bodies of very 
low refractory gold ore in the country that could not possibly be 
worked. They lay idle and unprofitable; no work was done upon 
them; no one was employed, for the simple reason that under the 
processes then known they could not be 1 worked. Since 
the discovery of the use of cyanide it has been possible to work 
many of these ores, and hence thousands of men have been given 
employment in the working of gold mines which were formerly 
of no value whatever. 

There is another phase of the question. When the mints of 
India were closed to the coinage of silver on private account by 
the order of the British Crown, followed by the action of this coun- 
try in the repeal of the Sherman law, it is a well-known fact that 
the silver-mining industry proper was practically ruined through- 
out what are known as the silver-mining States, and thousands 
upon thousands of men were thrown out of employment, their 
property rendered valueless, and generally a great number of the 
people of those States were impoverished. Naturally under these 
circumstances uo turned their attention to the business of gold 
mining; and, as I have said, with the introduction of this cyanide 

rocess they were enabled to build up a new industry which has 
largely taken the place of the business of silver mining proper, 
and has given 3 to the thousands and thousands of 
miners who were deprived of their employment by the hostile 
legislation as to silver. : 

. President, it seems to me, viewing this matter fairly, that 
the Senate ought to be willing, under these circumstances, to be 
jat as liberal in the treatment of this question as it is possible to 

I do not want to advocate the may or the destruction of 
any industry in this country the result of American thrift and 
American enterprise and that will benefit American labor. But 
here is a great section of the country and a great body of men 
who will be benefited n a moderate rate of duty upon this par- 
ticular item. Under all the circumstances, so well stated by the 
Senator from Nevada, it does seem to me that we can afford to be 
liberal in this matter. I think the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada ought to be adopted, and that a duty of 10 per cent 
will be sufficient to protect the American manufacturer, and 
not injure this great and growing industry of the West, which is 
now 80 fast developing and which must have this ticular ma- 
terial in order to carry on theindustry of working these gold 
mines. 

Mr. TELLER, The use of cyanide in the reduction of gold ores 
is of very recent date. We have in the gold regions great quan- 
tities of ore which have been known to the miner as refractory 
low-grade ores. For a long time efforts were made to find some 
cheap method of reduction. It was finally discovered that by tho 
use of cyanide ores which could never theretofore be profitably 
worked could by the use of this article be worked with profit. 
In certain sections of the country, by the use of this article, mines: 
are being worked with profit, which could not be poen worked 
under any other method, and the output of gold has been very 
largely increased in consequence. 

I havea statement here of the number of tons being reduced 
t in the State of Colorado by the use of this chemical. The 
total—without reading the names, but I shall append the article 
to my remarks—is 605 tons of gold ore a day. One of these mills, 


which now reduces 250 tons, is being extended and enlarged so 
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t it will reduce 800 tons a day. In Arizona there is reduced 
ut 260 tons a day; in Utah, about 500 tons; in California, about 
200 tons; in Montana, about 75 tons, and in Nevada, about 400 tons. 

Mr. President, this is a matter which concerns the mining of 


cle is not used in that process, so far as I know; but it is an 
portant question whether it shall be had at a reasonable or at 
an extortionate figure. It is made in this country in a small way, 
and only in a small way. The parties who are 3 for 
whom the Senator from New Jersey has spoken, claim that they 
are making a pretty large amount; but I understand the most of 
their sales come from abroad; that they import the article and 


sell it. 
Iam informed by some of my constituents who are interested 
ey use is of foreign manufacture; 


feu but which does not concern the mining of silver, as this 


in this matter that the article 
that it is manufactured in Germany, and not manufactured in 
the United States; and some of my constituents have informed me 
that they do not believe there is any of it manufactured in the 
United States. : 

Mr. SEWELL. Oh, yes, it is. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator says it is, I shall not dispute his 
statement. 

Mr. SEWELL. Isubmitted an affidavit covering the amount 

roduced, and 1 submitted a letter from the parties who furnish 

e yellow 8 

Mr. TELLER. We e have appealed once before to the Senate for 
a cheap means of redueing gold ores in the West. That was on 

eaching powder. The proposition which we submitted was 
voted down, and it was voted to impose a high tax, which was 
stated to bea revenue tax. I have an idea that we shall meet with 
the same fate in this case as we did before, because I suppose the 
committee will decline to make any change, the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate having agreed that they will follow the com- 
mittee and submit their cha aged to that of the committee, and 
the committee seem to be willing to submit their judgment to that 
of somebody else who has an interest in maintaining a monopoly of 
5 character, so we shall probably come out just as we did in the 

er case. 

By way of information for the committee when they shall get 
into conference, and for the information of the country, I shall ask 

have inserted in the RECORD two articles, which I have here, 

m reputable peo le. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered, in the 
absence of objection. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 


THE CYANIDE CONTROVERSY. 


The editorial in last Monday's Times regardin 


g the increase in 
the customs duty on cyanide of potassium and the pla of prussiate of 


f heart; ration in the task of defeatin; 
z DUIS I nord one of the most fruitful and promising industries of 
io mining region. ə concerns thus interesting themselves in the mov 

ment, with their present tonnage capacity, are as understated: . 


Mr. A. D. Safford, a Washington 
sel for the interstate railway commissio: prepared a very able and con- 

usive argument against the increase of the duty, from which we excerpt as 
follows: . 

* Permit me to call your attention to the reasons which seem to me to be 
controlling for placin thea mide of potassium on the *freelist.' This sub- 
stance has heretofore nc as a ‘chemical compou=d,’ and under the 
acts of 1890 and 1894 been subjected to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

“Heretofore the tariff has been adjusted under conditions entirely differ- 
ent from those now prevailing. It is a dangerous, noxious drug, and was for- 

erly used but little in the arts; but, commencing in 1890, it has been found 
ke be valuable for the purpose of treating low e gold and silver ores, and 
for this use its consumption has multiplied to enormous proportions; tons of 
it are now consumed where pounds only were consumed ten years ago. 

intro. 


attorney, and who, by the way, is of coun- 
n, lus 1 Ñi 


“Since 1890it has come into common use in all of the gold-produci 
of the world, and it isa matter of common knowledge that until 


duction of the cyanide process at the mining camps in the Transvaal the mines 
there yielded no eda time the 


At the present recovery of gold at those 


mines by the cyanide process is 30 per cent of the entire output, amounting 
to more than 15,000,000. r tput, 

In the United States the use of the S anie has not been so generall 
adopted, for the reason that the Johannesburg mines produce ores of a uni- 
form character, averaging not more than $14 per ton in value, and unprofita- 
ble to work except when the milling processes are supplemented by the use 
of the 5 process, and the mines being of uniform character When the 
adaptability of cyanide was proven in one mine, it was demonstrated to be 
valuable for all the mines of that district. Here we are met ‘with gold- 
producing mines of every description. Some of them, like those in the min- 

district of Mercur, near Salt Lake City, are adapted to its use, but there 
are many ores to which its use has not yet been extended. 

“That it has already proven to be of ense value to the exu Een 
of the country the hun of cyanide plants, all built within thelast seven 
res attest, and inthe Report of the Director of the Mint for 1896, page 132, 
t is stated as follows: 

Tune limitations of the cyanide process are beginning to be understood, 
and its possibilities are becoming more and more apparent as the knowledge 
isextended. Its failures are what 1 5 have been expected with the ex- 
porno of to-day. That it has a brilliant future no one can doubt who has 

ept pace with the recent developments. It is suited to but a limited class 


of ores, yet these are plentiful. 


I refer also to bulletin No. p* pabiished by the California State mining 


5 8 of 
ts bilities are 

e the range of its 

be the metallur- 

panacea that some enthusiasts N edic it hascertainly during the four 
years of its technical application develo 
nomical importance, and one which justly may be considered a most valuable 
addition to gold eR 

The world's product of gold for 1874 was, in round numbers, $90,000,000; . 
from that time to 1878 it gradually increased to $119,000,000; from that time 
until 1883 it gradually declined to $95.000,000; from that time until 1890 it 
gradually increased to air c, since 1890. by a rapid and continuous in- 
crease, it amounted in 1 to $203,000,000. I think it may safely be said that 
the increase of production since 1590 is very largely attributable directly to 
the use of the cyanide process. While it is true that the process has not of 
itself produced all the gold in excess of that produced in 1890, still the adapta- 
bility of it to mines which without it were unprofitable, but which with it were 
fairly remunerative, has tended to open for successful mining opereton 
mines which otherwise would have remained idle; particularly is this true in 
South Africa, where the recovery by cyanide alone has amounted to at least 
$15,000,000 annually for the last two years, and it is to be remembered, as 
suggested above, that these South African mines Node proseny have been 
largely abandoned had not the cyanide process been added to the milling 


processes, 
It is hardly possible to estimate the vast quantities of tailings and other 
low-grade ores which must remain undeveloped unless be 
economically applied; there are millions of tons of tailings u 
in the State of California alone which still contain mineral values from $2 

a ton, which have escaped from milling and amal ting methods. And 

are thousands of mines contain: Jom grade: ores which can not at 
present be economically treated br any other joe 

The consumption of cyanide o; 2 or every ton of ore submitted 
to its action is from 1 to 3 pounds. 

In one respect the effect of an import duty on this necessary chemical dif- 
fers from that upon any other article. In other industries our manufac- 
turer is enabled to add to the price of the commodities he produces the extra 
cost which the duty subjects him to; by ít he is in a measure relieved from 
competition of cheap labor of foreign countries; it is quite unnecessary to 
discuss this question and íts effect upon the industrial interests of the coun- 
try, for it is quite apparent that no matter what the cost of the production 
of gold is the producer has no opportunity of increasing the market price; 
any increase ín cost reacts direct y upon the wage earner, and therefore, if 
the expense of production does not leave a margin of profit, the mine must 
lie idle. The cyanide process is applicable almost entirely to low-grade ores, 
whether those ores are low grade in themselves or whether they are the tail- 
ings from other processes. 

“The abolition of the present porros cyanide of potassium will tend to the 
employment of a greater number of laborersin the development of presently 
idle mines and in the recovery of the values from old ngs not hitherto 

rofitable to work over, and d, by reason of increasing a new 

emand for this kind of labor, to increase the amount of wages of the indi- 
vidual miner. The only thing which can be said against this proponon is 
the loss of revenue to the Government and the protection of those w: 
earners who are now employed in this country in the manufacture of the 
chemical. As to the former, the revenue to the Government is a very 
item. As to the latter, Iam reliably informed that the Roessler & her 
Company, which hes substantially all the cyanide which is now used in 
this country, do not employ more than twenty men in the business. 

The Roessler- her Company is really a foreign concern, masquerad- 
ing under an American name and incorporation; the parent company is the 
Deutsche Gold-und-Silber Scheide Anstal, vorm. Roessler,” at Frankfort, 


Germany. 
" This forei concern, which is the real party in interest in the American 
company, during the year rted cyanide several thousand miles 
by sea and 1,016 miles by railroad to Jo esburg and sold it to the miners 
there at 22 cents per pound, and at the same time they charged our miners 
here 35 cents per pound for the American production, makin; delivery in New 
York, from which place the miners had to bear the cost of 295 tion to 
their remote mines. s ^ 

* The argument for placing the cyanide of potassium on the free list seems 
tome to be irresistible; whatever differences of opinion there may be be- 
tween the principal political parties of this country as to 
tection, or of a revenue tariff only, both parties a P 
that is that so long as Congress provides for the expenses of government 
by taxes upon imports, those taxes should be adios with reference to 
the development of our industries, and that both of the political parties 


the policy of pro- 
e upon one ou MY 
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encourage and promote the production of precious metals by the placing ot 
this chemical i the free list, thus contribu ng to the Lo a prosperity of 
the country to an extent which is very difficult to es te, therein follow- 
ing the "n ofthe President in convening this extra session. Head 


vent the Congress that legislation upon the tariff should be adjusted so as to 
evelop our mining interests as well as our other industries. ere is noth- 
ing in the way of legislation within the power of Congress to enact which will 


of the cyanide of 5 on the free 
As stated in the 


inion: So far as the duty on ide is concerned, I agree wit. 
1 M d to be as low as possible. T 
gure. 


CONGRESSIONAL CINCH ON CYANIDE. 


So long as this chemical airy cere Rae eg tre Bet dork do in small 
uantities for bleaching and electroplating, tariff builders were willing it 

Should enter the ports of the country free of duty, or practicall 
soon as Western mill men began to import it from Europe in appreciable 
bulk, it suddenly became prey for the capacious maw of the revenue seeker. 

The present tariff law fixes the duty on cyanide of potassium at 5 cents a 
pound, or $100 per short ton, and this is pure T a revenue duty, since the arti- 
dle is nowhere produced in this country and there are no infant industries 
manufacturing it that need protection. When its consumption was limited 
practically to the arts and to laboratory use, as it was until about four years 
ago, the burden of the tax was not much felt, and the demand for it was too 
meager to justify the erection of works in this country to manufacture it. 

Hence there are none, and reliance is now mainly had upon Germany for 
necessary supplies, the consumption constantly increasing. 'The meager 
quantities used were formerly e pes from New York importing jobbe: 
but now the bulk of the importations is made direct to Western mills, an 
comes out in carload lots. ked asit isin hermetically sealed cans, and 
taking first-class freight rates because of its relatively t value, it comes 
to be a very precious cargo by the time it is laid down in Colorado, since to 
the first cost at the mill is added the rail tariff to the seaboard, the ocean 
carriage, the American duty, and the long haul from tide water tothe moun- 


ns. 

Every penny added to the cost of a pound of cyanide ultimately comes out 
of the pockets of the owners of Jo Kane gold ores, since this class of mineral, 
now so plentiful in Colorado, can only be successfully treated by the cyanide 

and that method soon become inadequate if the present cost of 
chemical is materially enhanced. Hence the great interest which this 
State has, and which its people should feel, in defeating a proposed increase 
in the duty of 2 cents a pound, or 840 a car. The chemical schedule of the 
5 1 00 tariff bill, as it now stands, prona for this increase of nearly 50 per 
cent in the present duty on cyanide o qoas and unlessthe most vigorous 
—— ats made, and that without delay, the schedule will be adopted as 
t came from the ce Co: 


y so; but as 


mmittee. 

'The Times has called the attention of Senator TELLER to the status of the 
case, and he will of course combat the proposition with ali the stren of 
his intelligence and proverbial energy upon his return to the capital, em- 
ploying all of the weapons at his command. But he will need support and 

cefrom this end of the line, for, as will appear later, there is a col- 
ored individual in the wood: in the persons of an Eastern brokerage firm 
ead-pipe cinch on the growing traffic in cyanide, 
by sec’ posed outrageous increase in the present duty, 
but by inducing Con to admit prussiate of potash—the base of cyanide o 


margin of profit now enjoyed by mills operatin 

the cost of treatment by chlorination or any other known process. That 

there may be no doubt or confusion touching the merits of this allegation, 

the Times names the people who have put u prettylittle job on Western 
men: er & Hasslacher, of Perth boy, N. J. 

The present cost D a e of potassium laid down at Colorado common 
points—Denver, Colorado ml Pueblo, and Trinidad—is about 30 cents a 
pound. t, since none of the cyanide mills in this State are located at any 
one a these common points, the local freight rate to their doors must be 

It is a question, and a very pressing present Ahe, which the owners of 

red all over Colorado must 


stand something of the 5 of the matter, in which every citizen of 
the Commonwealth has at least an indirect interest, a few facts, not univer- 


th such success as will appear. 
ted experiments, more or less costl an 


tion process DT treats ores-whose gold contents is not less than 1 


d aya t-dollar ore can now 

by th gee ae Hon net without th — d a litio 

e pro egislation, with or ou e sugges monopolistic 
8 cove by the Perth Amboy firm. 

The cyanide process had its inception in this State and elsewhere in 1893, 
but it is only within the past two years that it has grown to considerable 
proportions, and the quantity of cyanide used was quite meager until 1895, 
since which time it has — increased until the average daily consump- 
tion in the State is now about 1.000 pounds. This te will be still fur- 
ther increased when new mills in contemplation are erected and some of the 


old ones are enlarged, & work that is now in progress. Thus the Metallic 
Extraction Company's mill at Florence, already, we believe, the t of its 
in the country, with a capacity of 250 a day, will within three 


months, when additions now under way shall be completed, have a 2 
eir 


of 800 tons per day. 


The number of mills now erected in Colorado, wit. 
tonnage capacity, is 


shown in the annexed tabular exhibit: 


The Coburn Mill, Boulder City 
'The Livingstone Mill, Boulder 


The 
e only about three years ago, and its success was so apparent at the 
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County 


existence. That this happy condition obtained ied a period w 
3 all over the country was almost complete 
118 


of impending doom, ] 
en as well as for the confidence which Colorado men had in it and its possi- 
ties. 

These are now recognized to be practically illimitable, since low-grade gold 
ores are the princely possession of almost every mineralized section of the 
State, with new discoveries constantly increasing the aggregate store. So 
great, indeed, is the visible supply of this class of mineral within the borders 
of the State that the number o now erected and in operation could 
doubtless be multiplied n ee and put in operation upon it without 
pak hae impression upon vast accumulations on dumps and blocked 
out in es. 

And since the deposits are confined tono particular section, but are widely 
scattered over a considerable area, it may reasonably be e that 
whether the full measure of promised prosperity throughout the country 
shall come speedily or lag superfluous, quite a number of new mills will be 
erected in the near if not immediate, future always 83 National 
Legislature shall not be so blind as to deliberately place a fatal handicap upon 
the one branch of industrial activity among the prostrated hun that 
sends out tokens of rigorous, throbbing, pulsating life and of gladsome prom- 
ise. But that it will do this foolish thing, and do it before the close of the 

resent fiscal PI is as E certain as anything human can be, unless 
he mill men of Colorado, b by a wholesome public sentiment, shall be 
Medus, aroused to the imminence of the di r. 

Consideration of the chemical schedule by the Senate has occurred in the 
absence of Senator TELLER in Colorado and of Senator WOLCOTT abroad. 
Hence there was no immediate representative of the mining interest present 
to uncover the dual scheme of the New Jersey gentlemen and their lobby. 
The senior Senator, however, left for Washington last night, and our readers 
will need no assurance that he will take early occasion to pay h ts to 
the chemical schedule, and to the intriguers who have been hiding behind its 
numerous intricacies. : 

What he will be able to do for his constituents is problematical, but he 
will endeavor tosecure such a modification of the schedule as will be fair and 
im to all parties in interest, including the v. for if future revenues 

rom imported cyanide of potassium are counted upon, care must be 
not to make the duty so high as to be prohibitive, for that course would 
result not only in the closing of numerous industries, here and elsewhere, but 
in the scaling down of customs Dave ved as well. An additional duty of 2 
cents a pound may not be sufficient produce such dire results, but it 
will unquestionably be a ——— near approach to the dead line. 

In connection it may be well to anticipate the very natural question 
of the casual reader, why cyanide of potassium can not be manufactured in 
this country, and why it has not heretofore attracted the attention of capi- 
talists. Satisfactory answers, fortunately, can be made to both conundrums. 
There exists no reason why it yi not be successfully produced in the 
United 3 we have abiding faith that it will be, so soon as the allure- 
ments which it offers are once understood oF investors. anide of potassium 
is a chemical com tion of nitr and hydro th potash, and the 
reed &re as bountiful in the United States as in Germany or anywhere 


else. 

It was only inst year that Chicago parties made a movement in the direc- 
tion of the estab! ent, in connection with the stock yards in that city, of 
works for the manufacture, from the horns, hoofs, and other animal refuse 
so plentiful at such a place, of 5 prussiate, which is the base of cyanide, 
doubtless with the ultimately making, there or elsewhere, the 
finished product. But for reasons that have not been given to the public, 
donbtless ME rimarily to the money squeeze at that congested center, 
the undertaking not materialize. 

However, with a certain and stable market for a limited production, and a 
reasonable assurance that the demand will steadily increase as progress is 
made in the development of the mining mo in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast States, it will not be long before the American market will be 
abundantly supplied with an American-made article. d 


But the cal duty of the hour is to advance on Washington in force, 
5 way of Perth Amboy, and do all that may be done to hold up the hands 
our delegation in Congress in the fight which the members of it will cheer- 


fully make against the menaced evil. The millmen, most directly interested, 
should lose no time in perfecting an organization, with the view of taking 
such steps in the premises as Mr. TELLER may deem prudent and helpful. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment D A by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART]. 

Mr. LER and Mr. STEWART called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the amendment, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 23, on page 12, paragraph 63, it is pro- 

ed to insert ‘‘ cyanide of potassium, 10 per eat ad valorem.” 

Mr. CAFFERY. What is the present duty? 

Mr. STEWART. It is 25 per cent now. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The House bill pat 6 cents a pound 
on cyanide of potassium. The Senate Finance Committee report 
is to strike out the House provision. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. I did not understand what the rate was in 
the House bill. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Six cents a pound; and the Senate 
committee struck out the House provision, and left the rate 25 per 
cent ad valorem, which the Senate committee think is the very 
piii point at which the article can be manufactured in this 
country. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. Is that higher or lower than 6 cents a pound? 


Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. 

Mr. STEWART. Higher. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is lower than 6 cents a pound. 
The rate of duty is im according to the foreign price. 

Mr. STEWART. The foreign price? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. duties are leyied on the for- 
PEN YNI and the duty on cyanide to-day is 5 cents a pound, 
not 6. 3 

Mr. TELLER. What is the foreign price? * 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Twenty cents. Now, the propo- 
sition is to reduce the rate of duty to 10 per cent ad valorem. 
I do not want to contend with the Senators who think that they 
are helping the mining industry of this country, but I want toput 
on record here in a very few words my belief thatif they succeed 
in getting what they ask, they would destroy the industry in this 
S and pay more for cyanide than they do at present. 

The RESIDIN G OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

'The Secretary proceeded to call th 


Lower. 


e roll. 


Mr. CLARK (when his name was called). Iam ed with the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris]. In his absence, l 
withhold my vote. 

lam paired with the 


Mr. DEBOE 3 his name was called). 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. If he were 


present, I should vote ** nay.” 
Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 


Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SurrH], and therefore withhold 
my vote. 
Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], and therefore 
withhold I vote. 
Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. KENNEY], and in his ab- 
sence I shall not vote. ; 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. As heis absent, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 
was called). Iam requested to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from New York p PLATT] is paired with his colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. i 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was ed). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN]. 
If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 


Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). Ihave a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote **nay." 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. I believe the senior Senator from Delaware 
r. GRAY] has not voted. Itransfer my pair with that Senator 
my coll e [Mr. Mason], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. W E (after having voted in the affirmative). Has the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHoup] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. E 
8 WHITE. I withdraw my vote, being paired with that 

nator. 

Mr. CANNON. Iam paired with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. If he were here, I should vote 
ae ea." 

he Secretary recapitulated the vote. s. 

Mr. PASCO (after having voted in the affirmative). I notice 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. WirLsoN] has not voted. 
I am paired with that Senator, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

'The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Allen, Cockrell, Mantle, Teller, 
Gorman. Mills, ‘Turner, 
Bate, Heitfeld, Mitchell, Turpie, 
Berry, Jones, Ar Horgan. Vest, 
Butler, Jones, Ney. Raw Walthall, 
Caffery, Lindsay, Roach, Warren. 
i 0 ^ Stewart, 
NAYS8—?8. 
Allison, Fair Hawley, Platt, Conn. 
er, Foraker, Lodge, Proctor, 
Burrows, Frye, McBride, Quay 
dler, ger, McEnery, well, 
Cullom, Hale, McMillan, Spooner, 
Davis, Hanna, Nelson, ell 
i Hansbrough, Perkins, Wetmore. 
. NOT VOTING—34. 
Aldri George, Mason Shou 
renin Gray Morrill, Smith, 
Carter, Harris, Kans. Murphy, Th 
lark, Harris, Tenn. r 
Clay, ‘oar, Penrose, White, 
Daniel, Kenney, Pettigrew, Wilson. 
boe, Kyle, ettus, Wolcott. 
Faulkner, Me 8 Platt, N. Y. 


z 7 Pri 
So Mr. STEWART's amendment was rejected. 


Mr. BACON subsequently said: It is proper to state that I voted 
through inadvertence on the last roll call. By special arrange- 
ment to-day I was paired with the junior Senator from Montana 
Iu CARTER]. I had forgotten the fact. Iam informed, though, 

y those who are in a position to know, that if he had been here he 
would have voted the same way that 1 did. 

Mr. STEWART. He suggested the amendment himself. 

Mr. BACON. In any event my vote did not change the result, 
and it would not have changed it if I had not voted. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Montana would have voted 
with us if he had been here. 

Mr. MANTLE. I wish to state that the Senator from Georgia 
did entirely proper in voting the way he did. I feel quite certain 
that my 5 would have voted ** yea," had he been present. 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 210, line 2, I move to strike out the 
word “imprisonment” and insert“ imprisoned." 

The SECRETARY. On page 210, line 2, section 20, it is proposed 
to strike out “imprisonment ” and insert ‘‘imprisoned;” so as to 
make the section read: 

Seo. 20. That any person convicted of a willful violation of any of the pro- 
visions of the preceding section shall be fined not exceedin , or im- 
prisoned not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 107, paragraph 835, I ask the Senate 
to disagree to the amendment proposed by the Senate committee. 

The SECRETARY. In line 21, page 107, paragraph 335, the Com- 
mittee on Finance report to strike out ‘‘composed entérely of 
cotton, v cents per dozen pieces and 15 per cent ad valorem;" so 
as to read: 


Shirt collars and cuffs, composed in whole or in part of linen, ete. 


'The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART. 1 ask leave to withdraw the amendment I 
offered putting cyanide on the free list. I give notice that in the 
Senate 1 will renew the motion to reduce it to 10 per cent, and I 
shall ask a vote on it. I reserve that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
mentis withdrawn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask now to return to page 213 and take up 
an amendment which I offered this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After line 18, on page 218, it is proposed to 
insert as a new section: 


Sec. —. That sections? and 11 of the act entitled “An act to simpli: 
laws in relation to the collection of the revenues," a pprorsa June 10, 
and the same are hereby, amended so as to read as OWS: 

“Sec.7. That the owner, consignee, or agent of any imported merchandise 
which has been actually purchased may, at the time when he shall make and 
verify his written entry of such merchandise, but not afterwards, make such 
addition in the en to the cost of value given in the invoice or pro forma 
invoice or statement in form of an invoice, which he shall produce with his 
entry, as in his opman may raise the same to the actual market value or 

ce of such merchandise at the time of vU tothe United 
ie principal markets of the country from which the same has been 
imported; but no such addition shall be madeupon entry to the invoice value 
of any im merchandise obtained otherwise than by actual purchase; 
and the collector within whose district any merchandise may be imported or 
entered, whether the same has been actually purchased or procured other- 
wise than p shall cause the aci market value or wholesale 
price of merchan to be appraised; and if the appraised value of 
any article of imported merchandise subject toanad valorem duty or toa 
duty upon or regulated in any manner the value thereof shall 
ceed by more than 5 per cent the value d 
levied, collec and paid, in addition to the duties imposed by la 
merchandise, an additional ed of 1 per cent of the total appraised value 


the 
be, 


thereof foreach 1 per cent that such &ppraised value ex the value de- 
clared in the entry, but the additional duties shall only apply to the particu- 
A n" or articles in each invoice t are so undervalued, and 

In 


to 50 per cent of the appraised value of such article or articles. Such 
ndditional duties shall t- 


not be construed to be penal, and shall not be remi 
ted, nor payment thereof in any way avoided, except in cases arising from a 
manifest clerical error, nor shall they be refunded in case of exportation 
of the merc . or on any other account, nor shall they be subject 
to the benefit of drawback: Provided, That if the appraised value of an: 
merchandise shall exceed the value declared in the entry by more than 
per cent, except when a) from a manifest clerical error, such entry 
shall be held to be presumptively fraudulent, and the collector of customs 
shall seize such merchandise and proceed as in case of forfeiture for viola- 
tion of the customs laws, aud in any legal p: that may result from 
such seizure, the undervaluation as shown by the appraiser shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence of fraud, and the burden of proof shall be on the claimant 
torebut the same and forfeiture shall be adjudged unless he shall rebut such 
presumption of fraudulent intent b cient evidence. The forfeiture 
rovided for in this section shall apply to the whole of the merchandise or 

e value thereof in the case or containing the particular article or 
articles in each invoice which are undervalued: Provided, further, That all 
additional „ or forfeitures applicable to merchandise entered 
by a duly certified invoice, shall be alike applicable to merchandise entered 
by a pro forma invoice or statement in the form of an invoice, and no for- 
feiture or disability of any kind, incurred under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be remitted or mitigated by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
duty shall not, however, be assessed in any case upon an amount less than 
the invoice or ente value. 

"SEC. 11. That, when the actual market value as defined by law of any arti- 
cle of imported merchandise, wholly or partly manufactured and subject to 
anad valorem duty, or to a duty based in whole or in part on value, can not be 
ascertained to the satisfaction of the appraising officer, such officer shall use 
all available means in his power to ascertain the cost of production of such 
merchandise at the time of exportation to the United Sta and at the place 
of manufacture, such cost of production to include the cost of materials and 
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of fabrication, all general expenses covering each and every outlay of what- 
soever nature incident to such production, together with the expense of pre- 
paring and putting up such merchandise ready for shipment, and an addi- 
on of not less than 10 per cent upon the total cost as thus asce: ed; and 
in no case shall such merchandise be appraised upon original appraisal or re- 
appraisement at less than the total cost of production as thus ascertained. 
It shall be lawful for appraising officers, in determining the dutiable value 
of such merchandise, to take into consideration the wholesale price at which 
such or similar merchandise is sold or offered for sale in the United States, 
due allowance being made for estimated duties thereon, the cost of transpor- 
tation, insurance, and other necessary expenses from the pur of shipment 
to the United States, and a reasonable commission, if any been paid, not 
ng 6 per cent." 
Mr. WHITE. In the law which thissection proposes to amend, 
section 11 of the administrative customs law of 1890, it was pro- 
vided: An addition of 8 per cent upon the total cost thus ascer- 
tained,” etc. Now the pending amendment provides for“ an ad- 
dition of not less than 10 per cent upon the total cost as thus 
ascertained.” That would leave a discretion to raise the amount 
to the full value of the article. It was arbitrarily fixed before. I 
will ask the Senator whether the amendment does not give larger 
discretion? : 
Mr. ALLISON. It does give larger discretion. 
Mr. WHITE. Unlimited discretion. | Jum 
Mr. ALLISON. Iam perfectly willing that it shall be limited 
to 8 per cent, as in the original law—not less than 8 per cent. 
Mr. WHITE. The amendment fixes it at not less than 10 per 


cent. 
Mr. ALLISON. Isay Iam willing that it shall be not less than 


8 Lad cent. V 
. WHITE. The original law provided arbitrarily the sum 
of 8 per cent. 
An addition of 8 per cent. 
Under the present plan an addition can be made up to 100 per 


cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. That will not be done. ; 

Mr. WHITE. Isimply call attention toit. 1 think it is too 
wide a discretion to give to an administrative officer. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will modify it so as to read **not less than 8 

rcent." I think it is all right. I-move to strike out ten“ and 
insert eight.“ 

The SECRETARY. In line 16, page 4, of the printed amendment, 
it 2 proposed to strike out ten“ and insert ‘‘eight;” so as to 
read: 

An addition of not less than 8 per cent on the total cost as thus ascertained. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be so mod- 


ed. 
Mr. WHITE. Let us look at the actual scope of this section: 


That when the actual market value, as defined by law, of any article of 
imported merchandise wholly or partly manufactured and subject to an ad 
valorem duty. or to a duty based in whole or in on value, can not be as- 
certained to the satisfaction of the appraising officer, such officer shall use all 
available means in his power to ascertain the cost of production of such mer- 
chandise at the time of exportation to the United States, and at the place of 
manufacture; such cost of production to include the cost of materials and of 
fabrication, all general expenses covering each, and "en outlay of whatso- 
ever nature incident to such production, ether with the expense of pre- 
paring and putting up such merchandise y for shipment, and an addition 
of not less 10 per cent — 


Or 8 as amended— 
upon the total cost as thus ascertained. 


The amendment we are about to adopt would permit, in addi- 
tion to the other elements, which seem to be properly summa- 
rized here, the imposition of 100 per cent, if you will. It has here- 
tofore been found necessary or advisable to fix an arbitrary figure, 
a figure, I suppose, that was found to be generally sufficient. A 
clause which permits, in addition to the cost of the material and 
fabrication and all general expenses covering each and every 
outlay of whatsoever nature incident to such production," another 
assessment that may run up to 100 per cent, appears to me to vest 
in the administrative officers of the Government power of confis- 
edad virtually, and gives an authority that seems to me must be 

erous. 

r. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that it only gives the 
authority they have now to make appraisals. They have no au- 
thority to appraise except according to the value, as nearly as 
they can ascertain it. It is found in practice under that provision 
that it is impossible for them to eupan actual appraisal of 
the value of the goods from that statement. Therefore, if they 
make up a case upon that basis and then add 8 per cent, the courts 
have decided that is all they can do, no matter whether they be- 
lieve the goods are worth 20 per cent or more than that. 

Mr. WHITE. The difficulty about this is that it vests in an 
administrative officer the authority to inflict a penalty, virtually. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no such power. 

Mr. WHITE. Itis plain that those who framed section 11 of 
the present law looked at it in that way and left no discretion as 
to the fixing of this ME but prescribed arbitrarily that it 
should be 8 per cent. e have in this section all the elements 


ex 


that ought to be considered in reaching the value of an article 


upon which an ad valorem tax duty is imposed. "The officers are 
required to ascertain through all available means 


of production of such merchandise at the time of exportation to 


The cost 
the United States, and at the place of manufacture; such cost of production 
to include the cost of mater: and of fabrication, all general expenses coy- 
ering each and every outlay of whatsoever nature incident to such produc- 
tion, together with the expense of preparing and putting up such merchan- 
ready for shipment. 


Those are the elements which will constitute surely, it must be 
admitted, the value of the article, provided the information can be 
accurately obtained. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is frequently impossible. 

Mr. WHITE. If the actual value can not be ascertained, the 
power is given to impose in addition not less than 10 per cent. So 

say it may be any amount. I think that is a dangerous power— 
a power which has heretofore been considered dangerous to invest 
in an administrative officer. 

I suggest to the Senator from Iowa whether it would not be ad- 
visable to say an addition of not more than a certain figure and 
place it within a reasonable compass; but to give unlimited au- 
thority appears to me unwise. Nosuch power should be intrusted 
to any ofticer connected with the customs or other administrative 
departments of the Government. f 

r. ALLISON. The appraisals are made asall others are made, 
and appeals can be taken as in the case of every appraisal made 
by an Ser : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Now that the amendment has been adopted, I 
will offer an amendment. I move to amend the amendment in 
line 16, page 4, so that it will read as follows: 


An addition of not less than 8 nor more than 20 per cent. 


Mr. ALLISON. I 577577 the amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is accepted, and 


the h is agreed to as amended. 

M. À ALLISON. I offer the amendment which I will send to 
the desk. It appears a little formidable, but is really simple. It 
mery gui ue for a stamp tax upon certain articles in Schedule 
A,and I will read Schedule A so that the scope of the amendment 
may be understood: 


Bonds, debentures, or certiflcates of indebtedness hereafter issued by any 
association, company, or corporation: 

On each hundred dollars of face value or fraction thereof, 5 cents. 

And on each original issue, whether on organization or reorganization, of 
certificates of stock by any such association, com y, or corporation: 

On each hundred dollars of face value or fraction thereof, 5 cents. 

And on all transfers of shares or certificates of stock in any association, 
company, or corporation: - 

On each hundred dollars of face value or fraction thereof, 3 cents. 


The substance of that is to place a stamp tax on the issue and 
transfer of stocks, bonds, etc., and the amendment contains the 
peer necessary to carry it into effect. 

Mr. WHITE. Isthere any limit as to the duration of the pro- 
posed statute? 


Mr. ALLISON. There is not. It exempts all national, State, 
county, and municipal bonds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa pro- 
poses an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SEC. — Section 38 of the act of August 28, 1891, entitled “An act to reduce 
taxation and provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes.“ 
be and the same is hereby amended so as to as follows: 

That on and after the 15th day of September, 1897, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, for and in respect of the several bonds, debentures, cer- 
tificates of stock and of indebtedness described in the schedule (marked A) 
hereunto annexed, the several taxes or sums of money set down in figures 

on the same, respectively, or otherwise specified or set forth in the said 
schedule. 

Sec. —. It shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or debenture, 
or record, register, or transfer any certificate of stock or certificate of in- 
debtedness or paper Age by law to be stam unless astamp or stamps 
of the C, ge &mount have been affixed, and canceled in the manner 
prescr by law; and the record, registry, or transfer of any such instru- 
ments, upon which the proper stamp or stamps aforesaid shall not have been 
€ and canceled as aforesaid, shall be utterly void, and shall not be used 

evidence. 

Src. —. No bond, debenture, certificate of stock or of indebtedness of an 
description, required by law to be stamped, shall be deemed or held invalid 
and of no effect for the want of a particular kind or description of stamp 
designated for and denoting the duty charged on any such bond, debenture, 
of certificate of stock or indebtedness, provided a legal stamp or stam 
8 a duty of equal amount, shall have been duly affixed and —.— 

ereon. 


SEC. —. If any person shall forge or counterfeit, or cause or procure to bo 
forged or counterfeited, any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or any 
part of any stamp, die, plate, or other instruments. which shall have been 
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any such stamp, die, plate, or other instrument as aforesaid, upon any vel- 
lum, parchment, or paper, or shall stamp or mark, or cause or procure to be 
stamped or marked any vellum, parchment, or paper with any such forged 


or counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or part of any stamp, 
die, plate, or other instrument, as aforesaid, with intent to defraud the 
United States of any of the taxes hereby imposed, or any part thereof; or 
if any person shall utter, or sell, or expose for sale, any vellum, parchment, 
paper, article, or thing, having thereupon the impression of any such coun- 
rfeited stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or any part of any stamp, 
die, plate, or other instrument, or any such forged, counterfeited, or resem- 
bled impression, or part of impression, as aforesaid, knowing the same to be 
forged, counterfeited, or resembled; or if any person shall knowingly use or 
pon the use of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument. which shall have 
n so provided, made, or used, as aforesaid, with intent to defraud the 
United States; or if any person shall fraudulently cut, tear, or remove, or 
cause or procure to be cut, torn, or removed, the impression of any stamp, 
die, plate, or other instrument, which shall have been provided, made, or 
used, in pursuance of this act, from any vellum, met or paper, or e 
instrument or writing charged or cha ble with any of the taxes impose 
by law; or if any person shall fraudulently use, join, fix, or place, or cause 
to be used, joined, fixed, or placed, to, with, or upon any vellum, parchment, 
paper, or any instrument or writing charged or chargeable with any of the 
es hereby imposed, any adhesive stamp. or the impression of any stamp, 
die, plate, or other instrument, which shall have been provided, made, or 
in pursuance of law, and which shall have been cut, torn, or removed 
from any other vellum, parchment, or paper, or any instrument or writ- 
ing charged or chargeable with any of the taxes imposed by law: or if any 
person shall willfully remove, or cause to be removed, alter, or cause to be 
altered. the canceling or defacing marks of any adhesive stamp, with intent 
to use the same, or to cause the use of the same after it shall have been once 
used, or shall knowingly or willfully sell or buy such washed or restored stamp, 
or offer the same for sale, or give or expose the same to any person for use, 
or knowingly use the same, or prepare the same with intent for the further 
use thereof; or if any person shall knowingly and without lawful excnse 
(the proof whereof shall lie on the person accused) have in his possession 
ny washed, restored, or altered stamp which has been removed from an 
vellum, parchment, paper, instrument, or writing, then, and in every Pay 
case, every person so offonding, and every person knowingly and willfully aid- 
ing, abetting, or assisting in committing any such offense as aforesaid, shall, 
on conviction thereot, forfeit the said counterfeit stamp and the articles upon 
which they are placed, and be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,009, or by 
imprisonment and confinement to hard labor not exceeding five years, or 
both. at the discretion of the court. 2 

SEC. — In any and all cases where an adhesive stamp shall be used for 
Genoting any tax imposed by this act except as hereinafter provided. the 
person using or affixing the same shall write thereupon the initials of his 
name and the date upon which the same shall be attached or used, so that 
the same may not n be used. And if any person shall fraudulently make 
use of adhesive stamp to denote any du posed by this act without so 
effectually canceling and obliterating such stamp, except as before men- 
tioned, he shall forfeit the sum of $50. 

Sec. — The Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to prescribe such methods for the cancellation of stamps, as su 
stitute for or in addition to the method now prescribed by law, as he may 
deem expedient and effectual. A 

SEC. —. Any person or persons who shall register, issue, sell, or transfer, 
or who shall cause to be issued, registered, sold, or transferred, any instru- 
ment. document, or paper of any kind or description whatsoever, mentioned 
in schedule (marked A) hereunto annexed, without the same being duly 
stamped, or having DM an adhesive stamp for denoting the tax charge. 
able thereon, and canceled in the manner required by law with intent to 
evade the provisions of this act, shall for every such offense forfeit the sum 
of $50, and such instrument, document, or paper, not being stamped accord- 
ing to law. shall be deemed invalid and of no effect: Provided, That here- 
after in all cases where the party has not affixed to any instrument the 
stamp required by law thereon at the time of g, selling, or transferring 
the.said bonds, debentures, or certificates of stock or of indebtedness, nnd he 
or they, or any party having an interest therein, shall be subsequently de- 
sirous of affixing such stamp tosaid instrument, or if said instrument be lost, 
toa copy thereof, he or pasy eral appear before the collector of the reyenue 
of the proper district, who ll, upon the Pr eni of the price of the proper 
stamp 1 law and of a penalty o and where the whole amount 
of the tax denoted by the stamp ibe pers shall exceed the sum of $50, on pay- 
ment also of inte atthe rate of 6 per cent on said tax from the day on 
which such stamp ought to have been affixed, affix the proper stamp to 
such bond, debenture, certificate of stock, or indebtedness or copy. and note 
upon the margin thereof the date of his so doing, and the fact that such 

nalty has been paid; and the same shall thereupon be deemed and held 
2 be as valid, to all intents and purposes, as if stamped when made or 
issued: And provided further, That where it shall appear to said collector, 
upon oath or otherwise, to his satisfaction that 5 instrument has not 
been duly stam: at the time of making or issuing the same, by reason of 
accident, mistake, inadvertence, or urgent necessity, and without any will- 
ful design to defraud the United States of the stamp, or to evade or delay the 

yment thereof. then and in such case, if such instrument, or, if the original 
5 lost, a copy thereof, duly certified by the officer having charge of any 
records in whieh such original is required to be recorded, or otherwise duly 
proven to the satisfaction of the collector, shall, within twelve calendar 
months after the making or issuing thereof, be ont to the said collector 
of revenue to be stamped, and the stamp tax chargeable thereon shall be paid, 
it shall be lawful for the said collector to remit the penalty aforesaid, and to 
causesuchinstrument to beduly stamped. And whentheoriginalinstrument, 
ora certified or duly pror copy thereof, as aforesaid, duly stamped so as to 
entitle the same to be recorded, shall be presented to the clerk, register, ro- 
corder, or other officer having charge of the original record, it shall be lawful 
for such officer, upon the payment of the fee legally chargeable for the record- 
ing thereof, to make a new record thereof, or to note upon the original record 
the fact that the error or omission in the stamping of said original instru- 
ment has been corrected esed to law; and the ori trument, 
or such certified copy. or the record thereof, aT be in all courts and 
places in the same manner and with like effect as if the instrument had been 
originally stamped: And provided further, That in all cases where the part 
has not affixed Tho stamp required 75 law upon any such instrument issued, 
registered, sold, or transferred at a time when and at a place where no collec- 
tion district was established, it shall be lawful for him or them or any party 
having an interest therein, toaffix the proper stamp thereto, or, if the original 
be lost, toa copy thereof. But no right acqui in good faith before the 
stamping of such instrument or copy thereof, as herein pronase, if such 
record be eguren by law, shall in any manner be affected by such stamping 
as aforesaid. 


SEC. — The Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and is hereby, author- 
irre to sell to ae supply igen stg deput; 
mers, or any other persons, a 
herein oy ited for, dà amount of not less than 


collectors, post: rs, sta- 
is discretion, with adhesive stamps, as 
$50, upon the payment at 


the time of delivery of the amount of taxes said stamps so sold or supplied 
represent, and may allow, upon the aggregate upon the amount of. such 
stamps, as aforesaid, the sum of not exceeding 5 per cent as the commission 
of the collectors, postmasters, stationers, or other purchasers. 

, SEC. —. It belawful for any person to present to the collector of a 
district, subject to the rules and regulations of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, any instrument described in schedule (marked A) hereunto 
annexed, not previously issued, and require his opinion whether or not the 
same is chargeable with any stamp duties; and if the said collector shall be 
of the opinion that such instrument is chargeable with any stamp duty, he 
shall, upon the pymes therefor, affix and cance] the proper stamp; and if 
of the opinion that such instrument is not chargeable with any stamp duty. 
or is chargeable only with the duty by him designated, he is hereby required 
to impress thereon a particular stamp, to be propina for that purpose, with 
such words or device thereon as he shall judge proper, which shall denote 
that such instrument is not chargeable with any stamp duties, or is charge- 
able only with the duty denoted by the stamp so affixed, and shall be re- 
ceived in evidence in all courts of law or equity, notwithstanding any objec- 
tion made to the same by reason of its being unstamped, or of its being 
insufficiently stamped. 

Suc. — Hereafter no bond, debenture, certificate, or stock or certificate 
of indebtedness, required by law to be stamped, which has been signed or 
issued without being duly stamped, or with a deficient stamp, nor any cop 
thereof, shall be recorded or admitted or used as evidence in any court until 
a legal stamp or stamps, denoting the amount of tax. shall have been affixed 
thereto as prescribed by law: Provided, That any bond, debenture, certificate 
of stock, or certificate of indebtedness, issued in any foreign country, shall 
pay the same tax asis required by law on similar instruments when issued, 
sold, or transferred in the United States; and tho party to whom the same is 
issued, or by whom it is sold or transferred, shall, before selling or transfer- 
ring the same, affix thereon the stamp or stamps indicating the tax required. 

Sec. —. In any collection district where, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioner of Internnl Revenue, the facilities for the procurement and distribu- 
tion of adhesive stamps are or shall be insufficient, the Commissioner, as 
aforesaid, is authori: to furnish, supply, and deliver to the collector of any 
such district, and to any assistant treasurer of the United States, or desig- 
nated depository thereof, or any postmaster, a suitable quantity of adhesive 
stamps, without prepayment therefor, and shall allow the highest rate of 
commissions allowed by law to any other parties purchasing the same, and 
may in advance require of any such collector, assistant treasurer of the 
United States, or postmaster a bond, with sufficient sureties, to an amount 
equal to the value of the adhesive stamps which may be placed in his hands 
and remain unaccounted for, conditioned for the faithful return, whenever so 
required, of all quantities or amounts undisposed of, and for the Pith Quy rd 
monthly, of all quantities or amounts sold or not remaining on hand. And it 
shall be the duty of such collector to supply his deputies with, or sell to 
other parties within his district who may make application therefor, adhesive 
stamps, upon the same terms allowed by law, or under the regulations of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who is hereby authorized to make such 
other regulations, not inconsistent herewith, for the security of the United 
States and the better accommodation of the public in relation to the matters 
hereinbefore mentioned as he may judge necessary and expedient. And tho 
ie ving” d the Treasury may from time to time make such regulations as 

e ma; d necessary to insure tho safe-keeping or prevent the illegal use of 
all such adhesive stamps. 

SCHEDULE A. 

Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness hereafter issued by any 
association, company, or corporation: 

On each hundred dollars of face value, or fraction thereof, 5 cents.......... 5 


And on each pda ien issue, whether on organization or reorganization, of 
certificates of stock by any such association, company, or corporation: 


On each hundred dollars of face value, or fraction thereof, 5 cents.......... 5 
And onalltransfers of shares or certificates of stock in any association, 
company, or corporation: 
On each hundred dollars of face value, or fraction thereof, 2 cents 2 
Mr. ALLISON. On page 11, I ask leave to strike out the 
words— 
And shall allow the highest rate of commissions allowed by law to any 
other parties purchasing the same. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be so modi- 


fied. 

Mr. ALLISON. I also modify the fourth section by adding to 
it the following proviso: 

Provided further, That stocks and bonds issued by ooperate building 
associations shall te exempt from tke taxation herein provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be modi- 
fied as proposed by the Senator from Iowa. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Iowa as modified. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that an amendment so long and 
so intricate and so important ought to be printed and laid on the 
tables of Senators to be examined. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
the amendment is a substantial reproduction of the old statute re- 
specting stamp taxes under what was originally known as Sched- 
ule A 


Mr. WHITE. Was there anything about cooperative building 
associations in that law? Ido not remember. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think not. Iam not sure. 

Mr. WHITE. I think this amendment might be entitled An 
actto promote the institution and incorporation of cooperative 
building associations." 

"Mr. ALLISON. They are not really corporations in any sense. 

Mr. ALLEN. One thing is verycertain. Much of the language 
of the proposed amendment has been held unconstitutional in 
every State of the Union under the old act of 18601. There was 
a provision under that act requiring certain instruments to be 
stamped—notes, bonds, and other evidence of indebtedness—and 
prohibiting them from being introduced in evidence unless they 
were stamped, and every court of the Union that had occasion to 
pass upon it held that provision void, 
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Mr. ALLISON. That provision is not here, because there is no 


taxation of bonds except bonds of corporations. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the amendment itself provides that bonds 
shall be void and that they shall not be received in evidence un- 
less they are stamped. How is Congress going to control, for in- 
stance, ds issued in the State of iowa, . in the State of 
Iowa, the parties who hold them living in the State of Iowa? How 
is Congress going to control a bond of that kind as to its admissi- 
bility in evidence? 

Mr. LINDSAY. In hearing the amendment read, I thought I 
understood that it provides that in some instances certain papers 
shall not berecorded unless stamped. 

Mr, ALLISON. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me? 

Mr. LINDSAY. ieee : 

Mr. ALLISON. I think there is great force in the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], and therefore 
I ask to have the amendment printed. I will call it up after it has 
been printed, and all can see what is in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. The 
amendment will be 1 and lie over. 

Mr. ALLEN. I offer an amendment to be inserted on page 200, 


line 14. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 


amendment. ? 3 
The SECRETARY. On page 200, after line 14, insert: 


Scc. —. That on and after July 1, 1898, and until July 1 and no longer. 
to eee the cultivation of n beets, there be paid, from any 
e Treasury not other a priated, under the provisions of 
the producer of sugar e from 
beets grown within the United States during the calendar year 1893 and each 
succeeding calendar year until July 1, 1903, a bounty of one-fourth of I cent 
r pound, under udi rules and regulations as the Goniaiadoner of Internal 
venue, with theapprovalof the retary of the Treasury, shall ibe. 
The producer of said su to be entitled to said bounty shall 
filed pier to July 10f each year, with the Commissioner of Internal 
enue, a notice of the place of production, with a general d tion of the 
machinery and methods to be employed by him, with an estimate of the 
amount of sugar pro; to be produced in the current or next ensuing 
pe andan application for a license to so produce, to be accompanied by a 
nd in a penalty, and with sureties to be proved by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, conditioned that he will faithfully observe all rules and 
regulations that shall be prescribed for such manufacture and production of 


ar. 
Phe Commissioner of Internal Revenue, u receiving the Appiam and 
nd hereinbefore provided for, shall issue to the applicant a license to pro- 
uce sugar from such beets, at the place and with the machinery and by the 
methods described in the application, but said license shall not extend beyond 
UNS bounty hell Do paid tor a ed in refining sugars which 

© boun an rson engag re rS W 
have been imported into the United States or produced in the United States 
upon which the bounty herein provided for has 3 been paid or applied 
for, nor to = person unless he shall have first been lice as hi ro- 

| vided, and o: rp sugar produced by such person from beets grown wi 
the United States. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
provalof the Secre of the Treasury, shall from time to time make all 
needful rules sao ode tionsforthe manufacture of sugar from beets grown 
within the United States, and shall under the direction of the Secretary of 
e ,exercise supervision and ion of the manufacture thereof. 
And for the yment of these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized w warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for such 
sums as s 


one e upon any quantity unds. 

That anr pen who shall knowingly refine or aid in the refining of su 
imported the United States or u herein Prid 
for has already been paid or applied for, at the place described in the license 
issued by the oner of Internal Revenue, and any person not entitled 
to the . herein provided for, who shall apply for or receive the same, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall por a 
fine not ex $5.000, or be imprisoned for a period not exceeding five 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


Mr. ALLEN. There are Senators who desire to be heard on 
this amendment beforeit is submitted, and I suggest the propriety 
0 mE over until the next legislative day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska re- 
quests that the amendment proposed by him may be passed over 
until the next legislative day. : 
j There is one amendment that I intend to have 
inserted in the bill that I had for the moment forgotten, if the 
Senator from Texas will pardon me. It is the amendment origi- 
nally offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the reque 
of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, and the 
E de by him will be passed over. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to offer an amendment when I can get 
the floor for that p $ 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to insert the amendment relating to 
the examination of subjects of tariff by a committee of the Board 
of Appraisers. It is the amendment offered byin Senator from 
Wisconsin . SPOONER]. I hope that amendment may be con- 
sidered at this time. It will take but a moment, I think. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa pro- 
poses an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert after line 18, page 


. ALLISON. I believe the amendment has been read once, 


Mr. WHITE. Does the Senator from Iowa desire that this 
matter shall be passed on this evening? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido. 

Mr. WHITE. It appears to me that it virtually creates a tariff 
commission. I have devoted no particular time to the study of it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the pro- 


posed amendment. 
TheSEcRETARY. After line 18, page 213, it is proposed to in- 


sert the following as additional sections to the bill: 


SEC. —. That within ninety days after the of this act the Sesin 
of the Treasury shall designate (and may from time to time change sai 
designation) three of the general 5 appointed or to be appointed 
under the provisions of section 12 of the act entitled An act to simplif 
laws in relation to the collection of the revenues.“ approved Juns 10, | not 
more than a majority of the number d: ted as aforesaid to belong to the 
same political party, who shall exercise the powers and perform the duties 
hereinafter prescribed. in addition to those now or from time to time to be 
devolved upon them by law. 

First. They shall thoroughly investigate the condition of the industries of 
the country upon whose products, manufactured or otherwise, duties are 
imposed . taking a single schedule or a group of cognate or interde- 
Dp schedules at a time, to be designated in writing from time to time 
the Secre of the Treasury, and likewise the condition of the industries 
of other countries manufacturing or producing goods, wares, or merchandise 
sold in competition with similar products of country, including espe- 
cially the difference in labor cost and other elements or factors entering into 
and g upon the matter of competition, and generally all information 
which, in their 3 should be considered in imposing rates of duty, 
both with to ob ng revenue therefrom and with regard also to 
equalizing conditions between the competitive pecus of every kind of this 
and other countries and in determin ng what products of other countries 
should be admitted to this country free of duty. 

Second. They shall also carefully analyze the duties imposed by the various 
schedules of this act, and of such tariff acts as shall be from time to time en- 
acted, for the lere of ascertaining and 28 any errors of classifica- 

es of rates im e 


a minority report, aee fei full the — 
ons. 


Treas 
tion, wi 
and said Secretary ma: 
foreign countries for like purposes. 

SEC, —. That it shall be the duty of the peasy of the Treasury, when- 
ever he shall receive from said d ated General Appraisers reports upon 
any schedule or 10 5 of schedules as aforesaid, to cause to be printed by the 
Public Printer 1,000 copies of the same, together with all statistics and evi- 
dence submitted therewith, and to furnish two copies of each said report. 

ority and minority, to each member of the House of 5 an 
ofthe Senate. Itshallalso be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
communicate the same to Con in the month of December in each year, 
with his recommendations in the premises. 


Mr. VEST. Is the amendment to go over until Monday? 
Mr. CULLOM. Oh, no; let us adopt it to-day. 
Mr. VEST. I ask the Senator from Iowa to agree to let it go 


over. It is impossible to dispose of it this evening. It will lead 
to a contest. I do not propose that the Senate shall agree to it 
without debate. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let it go over. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will yield to the suggestion of Senators on 
the other side and let the amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Missouri asks 
that the amendment go over. If there be no objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now the Senator from Texas can propose his 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the following: 

That section 83 of An act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other pu: " which became a law on the 28th day of 
August, be so amended as to read as follows: 

t on and after the passage of this act there shall be levied, col- 

lected, and paid by adhesive stamps a tax of 20 cents for and upon every 

pack of playing cards containing not more than 5t manufactured 

and sold or removed, and also pm every pack in the stock of any dealer on 

and after that date; and the mmissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 

approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make regulations as to dies 
adhesive stamps.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, the amendment I offer is in the 
8 the existing law, the tariff act of the 28th of August, 
1 e only change is that my amendment increases the rate 

f internal-revenue tax from 2 cents on a pack of cards to 20 cents. 
e bill which we are now considering puts a duty of 20 cents and 
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20 per cent ad valorem on a pack of cards im The internal- 
revenue tax of 2 cents on a pack of cards, under which we are 
now living, is equivalent to 20 per cent ad valorem on the cards 
imported, while the import duty here imposed is a little over 200 
per cent. Why is it that we are yim a trifling duty upon a 
pack of cards manufactured in the United States and imposing 
such an enormous duty as 200 per cent upon the competing article 
brought into the United States? 

I can understand why an enormous rate of duty is imposed 
when our friends on the other side want to build up some great 
American industry like the sugar beet, or the sugar trust, or cane 
sugar, or the woolen industry, or some of these great things; but 
it seems that the committee are not satisfied with trying to build 
up those great American industries, and that they want to foster, 
enco , develop, and expand the great American game of 

ker. submit to the American people that this is not an in- 

ustry which demands the encouragement of their Senators and 
Representatives, and that it should not be fostered by such an 
enormous rate of taxation. Playing cards is an article on which 
we should exact the highest revenue. 

Mr. President, this bill is making it necessary for us to raise 
something besides rates of taxation. It is making it n for 
us to raise revenue in some other direction except revenue to be 
obtained from trade prohibited from entering the ports of the 
United States. Here is a legitimate article for the imposition of 
the heavy hand of taxation. When our friends were before mak- 
ing a tariff bill and dealing with questions of taxation they re- 
pealed the internal-revenue tax on playing cards, but they were 
very careful to keep up a prohibitory rate of taxation upon play- 
ing cards im to come in competition with this great Amer- 
ican industry, and here, withoat giving any reasons to the country, 
they have a provision in this bill telling the whole American 
ple to the face that they aretrying to encourage gambling and the 
gentlemen of light fingers, and while they are doing this they are 
encouraging, by exorbitant taxation, the man who manufactures 
the cards and placing this monumental pile of money in his pocket. 

Ipropose to place a tax upon playing cards manufactured in 
the United States, so as to transfer that revenue into the public 
Treasury, where it belongs. Of course the duty of 200 per cent 
is going to raise the price of imported cards. Nobody denies that. 
That is what it is put on for. It is for the benefit of the man who 
manufactures the cards in the United States that the duty of 
200 per cent is placed upon cards imported, and when he sells 
them to those who use them he reaps the advantage. I say that 
this taxation at least ought to be for the pur. of revenue, and 
every dollar that it raises on the price of cards manufactured in 
the United States ought to be raised to help the people of the 
United States bear their own burden of taxation which 1s imposed 
upon them by this bill. " 

ow, Mr. President, I wanta yea-and-nay vote upon this amend- 
ment, and I want to see whether on the question of playing cards 
we may not have at least one revenue duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isuppose all the Senator from Texas desires to 
know is whether his amendment will be to or not. He 
does not ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment if it is to be 


adopted. 

Mr. MILLS. Iask for the yeas and nays on its adoption. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator would be satisfied with its adop- 
tion, I take it. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas, 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iask the Senator from Iowa that the amend- 
ment offered by me to the reciprocity clause may be now taken up. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mera cce 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky pro- 
poses an amendment, which the Secretary will read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert: 


That the President is hereby authorized and requested to make such in- B 


vestigations as will elicit all the facts in reference to the restrictions put 
upon the sale of American tobacco in foreign countries under what is known 
as " regie contracts," and otherwise, and to enter into negotiations with the 
governments of those countries with a view to obtain a modiflcation or re- 
moval of such restrictions. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isee no objection tothat amendment. Ithink 
that ought to be done. If the Senator from Kentucky desires to 
have it inserted in this bill, I shall not interpose an objection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN, I offer the amendment which I send to the 


desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama will be read. - 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 

SEC. —. That section 4228 of the Revised Statutes is amended by adding 
the same the following, to wit: "Provided, That the President is autho: 
when he is satisfied that it is to the public good, to suspend the operation 


to 


sections 4219 and 2502 as to certain classes of merchandise or commodities desig» 
nated b and as to the discrimina 
or weenie or the vessels of ff! A A aE aring 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have submitted that section 
to the Senator in charge of the bill [Mr. ALLISON], and also tothe 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce [Mr. FRYE], and I de- 
sire to insert in the RECORD, without stopping to read it, a letter 
from Secretary Sherman, in reply to a letter from Mr. Baxter, 

resident of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, at 
irmingham, Ala., in which the necessity for this amendment is 
suggested by the Secretary of State; and it is very apparent that 
it ought to be done with a view of promoting the commerce be- 
tween the United States and Mexico in coal and in some other 
commodities which are shut out now. They are exposed now to 
A tounage or an impost duty which the President has not the right 
remit. 

I could enter into a full explanation of this matter if it were con- 
sidered necessary to do so; but inasmuch as the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the Senator in charge of the bill, and 
other Senators have examined the amendment, and inasmuch as 
it conforms to the recommendation of the Secretary of State, 
which I shall enter in the RECORD, I suppose it is hardly worth 
while for me to enter upon a further explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
papers referred to by the Senator from Alabama will be inserted 
in the RECORD. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

he papers referred to are as follows: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 17, 1897. 


DEAR Sin: Inclosed I hand you Do a letter which explains itself, from 


the reading of which you will observe that itisa matter of considerable impor- 
on 1 — uence to get the embargo on Mexican transportation relieved 
order 


district may get its just rtion of the coaltrade, which 
the gentleman writing the letter 3 beit d to be large. Iam not familiar 
with the m and can add nothing therefore to the statements contained 
in Mr. Otís's letter.. He states that it isa subject that will not require the 
action of Con, but only the action of the sident, and as he writes, it 
certainly ought not to be cult to obtain. May I ask you, in behalf of the 


ners of the district, to give this subject your best attention? Y 
efforts will be a: dessin teas ail J Y e "et 
Yours, ale, 7 N. BAXTER, JR., President. 


Oris MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New Orleans, La., May 12, 1897. 

DEAR SIR: As you are aware, we have in the last few years shi down 

a number of cargoes of coal to Mexico. pped 
This coal was sent down to our agents, Messrs. Romano & Co., who own 
and operate six large steamers on the coast of Mexico, besides a number of 
e 'They have been getting all of their m Cardiff, Wales, but have 
felt all aloug that they should be able to get it cheaper in this county. The 
coal we sent down to them was an experiment and proved quite satisfactory. 
However, they have a steamer of their own especially, constructed for carry- 
coal, and unless they could ci the coal on their own steamer, they 
have decided to continue getting their coal from Cardiff, and no amount of 
rsuasion or argument on our part has been able to change them in this 


coalat any 


The manager of this line was in New Orleans a . we had 
quite a talk with him, and he assured us that a large amount of coal could be 
sold in Mexico by your company were it not for the existence of an arbitrary 
law against M bottoms, and he gave us the following exp! tion: 
me seven or eight years ago the Me: Government granted special 

eges to a line of steamers which was organized to run between Mexico, 
ew York, and Cuba, carrying the Mexican „and known as the Mexican 
D Company. They were allowed to enter and leave any port of 
Mexico without vine any tonnage dues ($1 per ton), and all imported 
into Mexico by these steamers were allowed 10 per cent deduction from 
duties. The Alexandre Line (now the New York Cuba Mailand Steamship 
Company) were at that time running between New York, Cuba,and Mexico, 
and these privileges dod apu them, and through their efforts this 
Government, through the nt, issued a proclamation taxing all goods 
entering the United States by Mexican bottoms 10 per cent ad valorem and a 
further tax of $1 per red ton, which of course would have to be paid 
went - Fonds only ed here and did not bring any cargo into the 

8. 


retaliation duty was of course quite just at the time, but the Mexican 
Government annulled the privileges granted to the Mexican 8 hip Com- 
pany, and went out of existence six or seven years and at the 
resent time a Mexican steamer eg. Mexico pays exactly the same du- 
es and that an American vessel pays. spite of this fact, how- 
ever, this arbitrary law continues in effect in this country, although every- 
one realizes that there is no excuso whatever for its existence. 

Even, however, if the same condition of affairs prevailed at the present 
time, there is no excuse whatever for charging an extra tonnage tax of $1 per 
ton when a vessel loads coal in this country, as it isa well-known fact that 
the Mexican Government has never charged, and did not charge at the time 
we speak of, any E tax whatever on American or other foreign vessels 
entering Mexico loaded with coal, this having always been an exception. 

As this law does not have to be repealed by Congress, but can be set aside 
by the President at his discretion, it should not be very difficult to present 


e matter to him in the proper light. 
We think that you should have the proper ies take this matter up, as 
the Government naturally supposes t if the coal interests do not com- 


plain the law can not work any great hardship on them. 
We T say that we can guarantee that our people alone will take not 
less than 12,000 a 


year. 
We have explained this matter toa yore influential 5 in this city 
identified with the Republican party, and he promised us speak to the 
President about it when he visits W. e latter part of this mont 
and he feels satisfied that there will be no be md s getting the law se 
aside. However, it is, in our opinion, of the utmost importance that the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company write to their Congressman or take 
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some other active measures to secure the immediate repeal of this law, as 
our agents are now anxious to begin running their steamers to Mobile or 
Pensacola, and if we can not advise them of any definite settlement of this 
matter er may make other arrangements. 

Y Very truly, 


Oris MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


H. A. OTIS, President. 
Mr. FRANK S. WALSHE, ; 
Agent Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company, City. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, May 20, 1597. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
instant. in which you refer to an inque about to be madeof me by the Hon. 
O. W. UNDERWOOD, a member of the House of Representatives, touching a 
question of interest to our commerce with Mexico. You inclose therewith 
letters explanatory of the situation, one being from the president of the Otis 
Manufacturing Company, of New Orleans, under date of May 12, to the agent 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company in the city of New Or- 
leans, which very fully 3 the question concerning which Mr. UNDER- 
woop desires information. 

The matter of the President's duty,in view of an ascertained discrimina- 
tion by Mexican J. ation against the shipping of the United States has 
had long and attentive consideration, and the Mexican Government has pre- 
sented remonstrances and explanations claiming that no duties are payable 
by American vessels in Mexico which are not payable by Mexican vessels, 
and that the original discrimination against American vessels and in tavor 
of the subsidized steamers of the Mexican Steamship Campany no longer 
exists. As late as April 7, 1894, representations of this character were made 
by the Mexican Government and led to a reexamination of the case, and the 
Uere of special reports from the consular officers of the United States 

exico, ; 

On May 12, 1894, Sefior Romero wasanswered that it ap from reports 
received from our consuls in the various ports of Mexico that a discrimi- 
nating duty in the nature of a tonnage duty of $1.50 per ton is still being levied 
on all g vessels not o by Mexican citizens and having on board 
lumber or general cargoes (coal and coke excluded). This duty was levied 
under article 18 of the Mexican tariff of 1885, and, it was incidentally re- 
marked, was levied not on the United States registry, which is not recog- 
nized by Mexico, but on a new admeasurement which is 28.3 per cent larger. 

Sefior Romero was therefore told that in view of this discriminating ton- 
nage duty this Government was unable to en ac with the request of the 
Mexican Government to suspend the action en in pursuance of section 
2509 of the Revised Statutes, which imposes a discriminating duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem upon Mexican 8 imported in Mexican vessels. 

The letter of your correspondents appears to be in error in assuming that 
the discrimina charges in question have been imposed by means of a 
Presidential p: ation, Under sections 2502 and 4219 et seq., Revised 
Statutes, discriminating charges of 10 per cent additional ad valorem dut; 
are im: upon goods imported in vessels not of the United States, an 
certain alien tonnage dues in varying amounts are im against foreign 
vessels coming from foreign ports in certain specified cases. Those provi- 
sions are executed by the Treasury Department, and a Treasury letter of 
r Ae ,.1889, enjoins their execution. 

e President's power, under section 4228, Revised Statutes, as well as 
under sections 4219 et seq., is limited to suspsnatog orremitting the collection 
of such alien taxes upon being satisfied that no discrimination exists in the 
foreign country against any vessels or prođucts of the United States. That 
section (4228) does not give the President any selective power to suspend the 
penalty in part or in particular cases only, in order to establish such a reci- 
. — 25 us 7 correspondent suggests. While in point of fact the Mexican 

discrimina g cha does not apply to American steamers entering Mexi- 
can ports or to sail vessels laden with coal and coke, but only to sailin, 
vessels carrying general cargo or lumber, the President, by the terms o 
this statute, is unable to limit the suspension to the 55 classes of 
Mexican vessels or cargo, but must be satisfied that no discriminating 1 
whatever against either vessels or goods of the United States exist in Mexico 
before he can issue a proclamation. It would be different if the statute Fave 
the President power to make nsion, so that foreign vessels from 
a country 1 m d minations ma 
tical privileges which the same class of American vessels may enjoy in the 
foreign country. Butthis would require amendment of the existing statutes. 

As the case now stands it is not seen how relief can be had by the issuance 
of the defined proclamation of the President except upon satisfacto: roof 
being adduced to him by the Government of Mexico which shall f the 
ias M i section 762 ree Statutes. Neri 

return the Origina nclosures which accompanied your letter, retaining 
copies thereof on the files. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Jonn T. MORGAN, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. WHITE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 160, after line 2, it is proposed to in- 
sert a new paragraph, as follows: 


447}. Incandescent electric lamps, 85 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I offer this amendment in view 
of statements which have been made to me from reputable sources, 
* portion of which I shall read, and insert the whole in the 

ECORD: 


Under the nt tariff these articles, when imported, are classifled as 
articles of which the component material of chief value is WD Sein and 
N are dutiable at 35 per cent. Under the Poe billas it 
came from the House these articles were dutiable at 60 per cent under para- 
graph 95. This Less rr No. $5, and the following paragraph, No. 96, were 
Ken out by the Senate, and a new paragraph, No. inserted in their 


This new paragraph. No. 96, does not make any mention of blown glass, or 
articles of blown glass, and it is a matter now of some uncertainty in the 
trade as to just how these articles will be classified when imported, and con- 
sequently as to what the duty will be. Itseems most likely that as the bill 
now stands they will be dutiable under paragraph 109 as manufactures of 
which glass is the component material of chief value. and consequently duti- 
able at 45 per cent. ey will probably be classified under this 1 5 
for the reason that the ve for along time past been classified under the 
glass schedule as arti of which glass or blown glass is the component 
material of chief value. 


enjoy in our ports the iden- 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


This statement proceeds to show the prices at which these articles 
have been sold, and the organization of a very remarkable trust. 
Ishall read but an extract: 


“Under the present duty of 35 per cent, not only have the manufacturers 
prospered and new concerns gone into the manufacture of these lamps, but 
under the protection of this duty, which in fact is now too high, a pool or 
trust has been formed consisting of practically all the large lamp manufac- 
turers in the country, who have bound themselves by mutual agreement to 
keep up the lamp price to the customers, who buys in barrel lots of 250 ata 
time, to 20 cents, as against a former price to them ranging from 15 to 17 cents. 
Since the trust noperations the price of lamps to consumers in small 
quantities has been advanced 6 cents per lamp, or about 42 per cent. 

To force everybody handling lamps into the combination the trust has en- 

in questionable expedients, and has attempted to drive ontsiders out 
of business. This lamp trust was formed in August, 1896, by the General 
Electric Company, of Schenectady, N. Y.: the Bryan-March Company, of 
New York Citv; the Columbia Incandescent Lamp Company, Cleveland. Ohio; 
the Buckeye Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio; the Adams-Zagnall Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Sunbeam Incandescent Lamp Company, 
Chicago, III. These concerns, taken together, controlled at that time about 
80 per cent of the total lamp output in this country. They had before that 
date been selling lamps at prices ranging from 14 cents each upward, but 
agreed that thereafter their prices to consumers should be not less than 22 
cents per standard Mey Sighs lamp in small quantities, and 20 cents per 

barrel lots of 200 or 250 each. 

Eighteen cents might be quoted in cases where the customer would enter 
into a written contract with the manufacturer agreeing to take not less than 
1,000 lamps per year and guaranteeing that this quantity was not less than 
two-thi of total annual consumption. T agreement between the 
m manufacturers could not, of course,-affect any contracts that might 
exist between any manufacturer and a consumer at the time the pool was 

e, so that few of these are in existence, through which lamps are 
being sold at the old prices. 


'Then follows a statement as to how the trust was formed, and 
it appears to be one of the most compact and skillfully worked in 
the country. 

Under the operations of the bill as it now stands, the tariff upon 
the articles which are sold by this trust, and upon which the prices 
have been so materially raised, will range from 35 to 45 per cent, 
and this amendment, which is in itself a highly protective rate, 
merely limits the amount at 35 per cent, under which these com- 
binations have been able to proceed. I regret that I deem it im- 

ossible to procure an amendment fixing a much lower rate of 

uty; but it appears to me we might at least fix it at the high rate 
of 35 per cent, which is enough to accomplish even the desires of 
the manufacturers of this article in this country, who have com- 
bined, as I have stated. 

I hope that the statement which 1 have sent to the desk will be 
printed as a part of my remarks, and also the letter accompany- 
ing the same, which I also submit. 

fhe VICE-PRESIDENT. The papers referred to by theSenator 
from California will be inserted in the RECORD, in the absence of 
oroen 

e papers referred to are as follows: 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS. 


Incandescent electric lamps are now so generally used throughout the 
country that they haye become an important article of commerce. Over 
12,000,000 are consumed every year in the United States. The price at which 
they are sold consequently mes a matter of importance to great num- 
bers of people and to a great variety of industries. 

Under the present tariff these articles when imported are classified as ar- 
ticles of which the component material of chief valueis blown glace, and con- 
sequently are dutiable at 35 per cent. Under the pending tariff bill as it 
came from the House these articles were dutiable at 60 per cent under para- 
graph 95. This paragraph, No. 95, and the following qe ph, No. 96, were 
stricken out by the Senate. and a new paragraph. No. 96, inserted in their 
stead. This new h No. 96 does not make any mention of blown glass, 
or articles of blown glass, and it is a matter now of some uncertainty in the 
trade as to just how these articles will be classifled when imported, and con- 

uently as to what the duty will be. " 
sedt seems most likely that as the bill now stands they will be dutiable under 
pa aph 109 as manufactures of which pes is the component material of 
chie iue, and consequently dutiable at 45 per cent. They will probably be 
classified under this 8 for the reason that they have for a long e 
t been classifled under the glass schedule as articles of which glass, or 
lown glass, is the component material of chief value. 

In view of the fact thatthe other materials, besides the glass, of which an 
incandescent lamp is composed are so various and valuable, it seems that it 
would be better to Pone for these articles in the sundries schedule under 
the separate title of incandescent lamps, and it is urged by many in the trade 
that this be done. The brass on the lamps, the platinum used for 
eee es wires, the carbon tilament, and the exhausting of the nir from the 
bulbs form an exceedingly large percentage of the total cost. A close esti- 
mate of the value of the component parts of a lamp will show the importance 
of the parts above mentioned. 

It is well known that old-metal dealers are willing to buy burned-out in- 
candescent lamps at 40 to 50 cents per hundred. nr smash up the lamps 
and extract simply the platinum or leading-in wires, the rest of it being of no 
use to them. e can therefore fairly assume that there is at least a half 
cent's worth of platinum in each lamp. The blown-glass bulbsare quoted by 
manufacturers at 823.50 p» thousand or .(235 each. The lamp bases vary 
widely in cost, from $14.60 to $8.75 per thousand. The $3.75 price is for that 

known as the Edison“ style, which is the one in most common use, and 
we can therefore assume a price of .00875 each. 

As to filaments, an exact quotation is not at hand, but experts in the trade 
say that a safe and very moderate estimate of the priceisone-fourth of a cent 
each. This would make the total cost of materials in the lamp as follows: 


Making a total for materials off . ae 
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This tallies very well with an article in L'Industrie Electrique of February 


25, 1805, in which the price for ma in a 16-candlepower p was given 
as.044. The cost of materials at that time was higher. 
The same article in L'Industrie Electrique gives the cost of labor in mak- 


ing an incandescent lamp as .031, and gonan expense as .011, a total of 
Kr] for the complete lamp, to which 10 per cent is added as an allowance for 
the breaka; of finished lamps. Of course these figures are only approxi- 
mate, but they are very close to the facts in the case, 


TRUST OPERATIONS. 


Under the present duty of 35 per cent,not only have the manufacturers 
ospered and new concerns gone into the manufacture of these lamps, but 
der the protection of this duty, which in fact is now too high, a pool or 


ness. 

This lamp trust was formed in August, 1896, by the General Electric Com- 

ny. of Schenectady, N. Y.; the an-March Company, of New York City; 

he Columbia Incandescent Lamp Company, Cleveland, Ohio; the Buckeye 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio; the A s-Zagnall Electric Com pany, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Sunbeam Incandescent Lamp Company, Chicago, I 
These concerns taken together controlled at that time about 80 per cent of the 
total lamp output in this country. They had before that date been selling 
lamps at prices ranging from 14 cents each upward, but agreed that thereafter 
their prices to consumers should be not less than 22 cents per standard 16- 
canalepower lemp in small quantities, and 20 cents per lamp in bartel lots of 
200 or 250 each. 

Eighteen cents might be quoted in cases where the customer would enter 
into a written contract with the manufacturer edi, Iria take not less than 
1,000 lamps per year. and guaranteeing that this quantity was not less than 
two-thirds of total annual consumption. 'This agreement between the 
lamp manufacturers could not, of course, affect any contracts that might 
exist between any manufacturer and a consumer at the time the pool was 
made, so that a few of these are still in existence, through which lamps are 
being sold at the old prices. 

The method of formation of the trust was as follows: A 

A board of trustees was sel „with whom each manufacturer deposited 
the sum of $5,000 and each agreed to make periodical sworn statements to the 
trustees showing the amount of his sales and prices at which the said sales 
were made. If evidence was produced that any manufacturer had violated 
the agreement by selling at a lower price than that named in their mutual 
contract, then the trustees were to take $500 from the sum deposited with 
them by this manufacturer and divide it equally among the other manufac- 
turers. Thedelinquent was to make good the sum thus drawn within a certain 

fied time, fa which the remaining sum deposited was to be divided. 

ey also agreed that all business coming to the erent members should 

be pooled and divided up between them, each taking a percentage of the 

total that was agreed upon when the pool was formed, and which was to be 
readjusted era three years. 

The trust ha been formed as above and its existence learned of by the 
trade and others, the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
of Pittsburg, Pa., proprietors of the Sawyer-Mann Electric Company, of the 
same place, whose name had not appeared in the trust transaction, but who, 
the writer was subsequently verbally informed, was nevertheless a party to 
it, appeared on the scene with a number of patents that it had bought up, 
and announced its intention of instituting suits against all lamp mannfactur- 
ers in the United States, claiming that they, without exception, infringed on 
one or more of their patents. Shortly after this it was announced that the 
different concerns fo: g the trust had e arrangements with the West- 

house Company whereby they were allowed to manufacture their product, 
which course then left only the outsiders to be attended to, and suits were at 
once begun against the more prominent of them. 

About this time a member of one of the firms in the trust admitted that 
the whole object of the suits was to either drive outsiders into the combina- 
tion or else to make them pay such high royalties that they would be obliged 
to sell at at least the trust prices to enable them to live. 5 

The threats made by the Westinghouse Company had the result of driving 
customers away from the people who were not in the trust. As an instance 


of this, a letter written in y, 1897, to a concern 1 A lamps manu- 
ree outside of the combination is interesting. This letter reads as fol- 
ows: 


* We regret to er that, owing to the fact that the Westinghouse Company 
have threatened to bri g on a t us for the infringement of the com- 
y's lamp patents, or if we any of the lamps manufactured outside of 
Fhe combina’ on, to avoid litigation we have d ed to use lamps manufac- 
tured by the combination, and therefore regret to say that under the cir- 
cumstances it will be impossible for us to handle your lamps." x 

The Westinghouse Company, who have, as mentioned above, instituted 
suits against manufacturers of lamps not members of the trust, although 
their name does not appear in the trust agreement, have an understanding 
with the General Electric Company, whereby their patent interests are 

led ther, and each has the right to use the patentsof the other. This 
Ehe exp tion of their standing close to the trust concerns. 

A representative of the trust stated during the present month that they 
now had in the trust over 90 per centof the total lamp output of the country. 
From this it can be seen that they are steadily getting in new members and 
increasing the power of the trust. 

The few concerns not in the trust are now sell 
below the trust figures. The Electrical E; eer of May 12, 1897, contains an 
advertisement of the Warren Electrical and Specialty pany, of Warren, 
Ohio, making a Aguro of 17 cents per lamp, which is of course again subject 
toadiscount. About the same time the Shelby Electric Company, of Shelby, 
Ohio, were quoting lamps at 15; cents. The Electrical World of June 28, 1897, 
contains an advertisement of the Orient Electric Company, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, offering lamps at 17 cents, which price, of course, is subject toa discount 

It is stated, moreover, on excellent authority, that the Beacon Lamp Com- 
pany, of New Brunswick, N. J., have been sending lamps to England at a 
rice which enabled them to lay the lamps down there, igh and duty paid, 
for less than lo cents. These figures show conclusively that the lamp-making 
industry is in no need of protection, and that the duty on them, which it is 
now proposed to raise, has the effect of greatly in the prices to 
nearly all of the consumers, and sheltering a new trust which has already 
become very offensive in its operations. 


lamps at prices away 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1897. 
Sin: In accordance with my brief conversation with you on the mat- 
ter of incandescent lamps, I take pleasure in handing you herewith a copy of 
statement I have prepared on subject, made up m particulars given 
by experts in the trade, This statement gives information regarding pres- 


ent and proposed classification of these articles, the cost of materials, and the 
labor cost in making same, eios at which they are sold, and also contains & 
sketch of the formation and history of the lamp trust, which, as you will see, 
is interfering in a high-handed way with the business of the concerns han- 
dling lamps manufactured outside of the trust, and has also forced up the 
price over 40 per cent to the consumer. 

Iam not able to quote the authorities from whom these particulars have 
been received for the reason that they are people outside of the trust, and if 
their names were mentioned in this matter it would subject them to further 
annoyance from the trust, and they have already had their hands full of this. 
These concerns outside of the trust would like to see the duty remain as at 
present, namely, 35 per cent, and a number of them are also of the opinion 
that it would be d geri and better to have these articles dutiable under a 
separate title instead of allowing them to come in as heretofore, classified as 
articles of which glass, or blown pe is the component material of chief 
value. In fact. as you will see by the first part of the statement, there is now 
some doubt as to just which paragraph of the bill as it stands now they would 
come in under, and for this reason whether they would pay 45 or 60 per cent. 

A point I venture to suggest is that it would greatly simplify this matter 
and tend to curb the audacity of the trust if a new paragraph should be added 
to the sundry schedule reading as follows: “Incandescent electric lamps, 35 
per cent ad valorem." I hope you may besufficiently interested to move this 
amendment and make some remarks upon it, so that the facts in the case may 
be spread upon the record and get before the people. 


Very truly, 
JAMES G. PARSONS. 
Hon. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question before the Senate is on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. 
WHITE] to insert, as a new section: 

4474. Incandescent electric lamps, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihopethat amendment will not be agreed to. 
The whole matter can be disposed of under paragraph 95, and if 
there is any doubt about the article not being provided for there, 
we can arrange it hereafter. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Iowa will observe the state- 
ment made in this very carefully prepared article which I have 
read, I think it is apparent that there is ample opportunity to 
include by construction this particular item under the 45 per cent 
clause, in paragraph 109, and in that event the duty of course 
would be materially raised. I understand that there is no pre- 
tense that 35 per cent ad valorem is not adequate; in fact, it is too 
much, under the facts and details, No excuse can possibly be 
offered, especially when the product is in the hands of a trust and 
125 oe of it has gone up from 6 to 14 cents because of the com- 

ination. x 
"Mr. ALLISON. What are the importations of the article now? 

Mr. WHITE. Ican not give the Senator the importations now. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think there are any importations. 

Mr. WHITE. The importations are probably not great; but it 
isstated by the parties who have communicated with me in this 
matter that the effect of this action will be to give this trust an 
opportunity to still more elevate the price, and they are willing 
to rest as they are, though the situation is bad enough so far as 
the consumers are concerned. Of course the additional duty will 
enable the trust to make further exactions, and the record shows 
the price of the article has increased ever since the pool was or- 
ganized in 1896. Why there should be an increase of this duty I 
do not know. ó 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
pro by the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ALLEN. I offer an amendment, to be inserted on page 199, 
before section 6. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert before section 6 the 
following new sections: 


garded as the owner of the spirits unless he shall 
of the district evidence of ownership satisfactory to the collector: Provide 


the act of Con; approved pugust 13, 1894. 
And it shall be a condition of the bond that the principal named there shall 


T Broperty for such tax shall be $ 
tained held or construed as 5 the distiller of said spirits 
connection with the manufac- 


such forfeiture was in fore the removal of the spirits from the dis- 
tillery premises for de tin a general bonded warehouse. 
SEC. —. That all nded to be removed from a 


distillery warehouse 
to a general warehouse, or to be transferred from one general bonded 
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warehouse to another general bonded warehouse, shall, before such removal 
or transfer, have affixed to each package an engraved stamp indicative of 
such intention, to be provided and furnished to the several collectors as in 
the case of other stamps, and to be charged to them and accounted for in the 
same manner. 

Sec. —. That where spirits are withdrawn from a distillery warehouse for 


removal to & general bonded warehouse. or withdrawn from one general 
bonded warehouse to another general bonded warehouse according to law. it 
shall be lawful, under such rules and regulations and limitations as shall be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, for an allowance to be made for leakage, loss 
by unavoidable accident or accidental: fire, and without any fraud or negli- 

nce of the distiller, owner, carrier, or their agents or employees occurring 

uring such transportation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, it must be apparent 
to the Senator from lowa that it is impossible to dispose of this 
bill to-night. We are now within half an hour of the usual time 
of adjournment, and it is Saturday afternoon. Irespectfully sug- 
gest to the Senator that he agree to an adjournment. : 

Mr. ALLISON. I approda the fact that it is impossible to 
finish the bill to-night, but I should be glad if now we could have 
an agreement as to the time when we shall take the final vote 
upon the bill, say Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. With the amendment of the Senator 


from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] pending, proposing a bounty on beet 


sugar, I presume it will be impossible to get an agreement as to 
the time of goag 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope, Mr. President, that that will not be held 
up as a bogy man to frighten my friend from lowa, There is no 
MN on this side to delay a vote at all. 

Mr. MILLS. Not a bit of it from anybody. 

Mr. ALLEN. Pending that, I desire to submit another amend- 
ment to the bill, which I desire to have printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

Mr. MILLS. I will say to the Senator from Iowa that he will 
geta vote just as soon without an agreement as with one. He 
Pene getan agreement at this time as to when we shall take a 

vote. / 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Thereisa very important amendment 
pending now, and the stamp-tax business is to come up, and there 
are other amendments that are very important and ought to be 
looked into by the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I have an amendment, which I think is im- 

ortant, in regard to the Treasury reserve, and I want to have a 
Fittle time to explain it. I believe it is very important. If we 
are going to have prosperity, and not be tripped up anywhere, we 
ought to ra that reserve. 

. WHITE. Perhaps we might be able to postpone the regu- 
lation until the prosperity arrives. 

Mr. STEWART. That is too far ahead. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is too far off. 

Mr. STEWART. Wewant to regulate it with a view of bring- 
ing prosperity. Ithink when my amendment is understood it will 
be voted for and adopted. - : 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Do I understand the Senator from 
Iowa to move that the Senate adjourn? 

^ LISON. I hope we can have some arrangement by 
which the consideration of the bill ean be concluded. Certainly 
if we wait until every amendment is offered and disposed of, it 
willbealong time before the bill is passed. I suggest that we 
agree to vote on the bill next Tuesday. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no disposition on this side 
of the Chamber to delay action on the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the course we have pursued 
during the consideration of the bill all the weeks during which it 
has been under discussion shows that. 

Mr. ALLISON. I agree with that statement. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But important amendments have 
been proposada this afternoon, in view of which it would be un- 
reasonable to ask the Senate to fix a time to vote so early as Tues- 
day. We may be able to reach it. I hope we will. So far as I 
am concerned, I am perfectly willing to do it, if fair time for the 
consideration of the amendments proposed is allowed within that 
period; but I do not think we can say now that we will agree posi- 
tively to vote then. ' 
me ALLISON. I hope we will make an effort to finish the bill 

onday. : 

Mr. ALLEN. It will take more than a full week 

Mr. STEWART. I will offer my amendment now, and let it be 
read and be pending. 

Mr. WHITE. e can not hear the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isay it will take more than a full week to dis- 
pose of the amendmenis now pending and that will be offered. 

E Mr. STEWART. Iofferthe amendment as an independent sec- 
on. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada offers an 
amendment, which will be printed. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask to have it read for information. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. It is not in order now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. An amendment is pending, offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska, which is now under consideration. 

Mr. STEWART. Then my amendment is out of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be received an 
be printed. : 

Mr. STEWART. Itis printed now. I withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Will the Senator from Nebraska con- 
sent to postpone action upon his amendment until the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada may be read? 

Ir ALLEN. Iam perfectly willing that my amendment may 
be laid aside temporarily. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 


Src. —. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain 
an available reserve in the of as nearly as practicable one hundred 
and twenty-five millions, all forms of available money in the Treasury receiy- 
able for any public dues to be considered as belonging to such reserve. 

Whenever there shall bein the Treasury asurplus of five millions over the 
amount of one hundred and twenty-five ions fixed as the normal Treasury 
balance. it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and 
retire bonds of the United States to the amount which can be purchased with 
the surplus in the Treasury above one hundred and twenty-five millions, such 
purchases to be made under regulations similar to those heretofore adopted 
and employed for the purchase of United States bonds from surplus revenue. 

Whenever there shall be a deficiency in the reserve of one hundred and 
twenty-five millions the Secretary of the Treasury shall have authority, in 
his discretion, to issue and cover into the Treasury a sufficient amount of 
United States notes to make good the deficiency, which notes shall be in the 
same form and have the same 1 -tender qualities in all re ts as the 
United States notes now outstanding, and whenever there shall be a surplus 
in the Treasury over the one hundred and twenty-five millions reserve such 
surplus shall be applied to the redemption, retirement. and cancellation of 
anamount of United States notes equal to the amount theretofore issued 
under the provisions of this act, but such redemption of United States notes 
shall not in any way interfere with the purc of outstanding United 
States bonds when there is a surplus of five millions in the Treasury above 
theone hundred and twenty-five millions of reserve as hereinbefore required. 


Mr. STEWART. I give notice that on Monday, when the 
amendment is called up, I desire to make some remarks on it, and 
Ishould like to have other Senators express their views. 

Mr. ALLISON. Briefly. 

Mr.STEWART. Briefly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iknowthere are a good many amendments on 
which Senators desire to express their views; and in order to facil- 
itate the consideration of the bill, I Suggest that we take a recess, 
say from 5 until 8 o'clock to-night, and see if we can not make 
some progress with the bill to-night. 

Mr. WHITE. I presume the amendment regarding the stamp 
matter will not be printed by that time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It can be. 

Mr. WHITE. There are twelve pages of it. Of course it only 
saw daylight here to-day. 

Mr. CULLOM. It can be printed in a half hour. 

Mr. ALLISON. Thatis not the only matter pending, of course. 
I only suggest a night session as a means of making progress. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. To begin Saturday night the extraor- 
dinary rôle of having night sessions 

Mr. ALLISON. I withdraw the . I see it does not 
meet with favor from the Senator. I give notice that I will ask 
the Senate to try and conclude the consideration of the bill on 
Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I hope that, if the committee have 
other amendments, they will be proposed very soon. Thenumber 
of important amendments reported to-day—— 

Mr. ALLISON. We have no other amendments, I will say to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is gratifying to know that we 
have got in the committee amendments. 

I join the Senator from Iowa in the hope that the bill may be 
disposed of at an early day. There are, however, some amend- 
ments pending here now, which there is no question it is going to 
take longer than Monday, or Tuesday either, to consider, if they 
are to be taken up and debated at length. 

Mr. PETTUS. I move thatthe Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the motion is submitted to the Senate 
I desire to ask consent that the bill as amended may be printed 
for the convenience of the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. As amended up to this time. 

Mr. ALLISON. As amended up to this time. I ask that the 
bill, with all the amendments heretofore agreed to, may be printed 
for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Printed as amended? 

Mr. ALLISON. Printed as it stands now, as amended. All 
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pending amendments are printed. Isuggest that that will suit the 
convenience of every Senator. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I suggest to the Senator whether it would not 
be well to have a supplement printed containing all the pending 
amendments. 

Mr. CULLOM. Print them separately. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I mean in the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are all printed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Notatall. The amendment offered 
by the Senator a while ago has not been printed. 

Mr. BURROWS. It will be by Monday. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. By Monday; that is true. I was 
going to suggest to the Senator to ask if instructions could not be 
given that copies of the amendments which have not been printed, 
and which are to be printed to-night, shall be mailed to Senators 
to-morrow, so that we will not have to wait until we get to our 
desks on Monday to see them. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think an arrangement can be made at the 
Printing Office by which each Senator will get copies of the 
amendments as suggested. 


. Itisanimportant one. I hope arrangements 
will be made whereby each Senator will be furnished with a copy 
of each amendment to-morrow morning. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the request of 
the Senator from Iowa and the request of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. Without objection, that will be the order. The order is 
made, and the bill will be P as amended, and copies of the 
amendments will be sent to Senators, including the amendments 


not yet printed. 
Mr. AL Ioffer an amendment to the pending bill, which 
I desire to have printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 
5 EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. PETTUS. Irenew the motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

'The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After eight minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock and 
48 minutesp. m.) theSenate adjourned until Monday, July 5,1897, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 3, 1897. 
INDIAN INSPECTOR. 


William J. McConnell, of Moscow, Idaho, to be an Indian in- |. 


spector. 
POSTMASTERS. 


John W. Nyce, to be postmaster at Caldwell, in the county of 
Sumner and State of Kansas. 

Rodney G. Hawkins, to be postmaster at Wapello, in the county 
of Louisa and State of Iowa. 


SENATE. 


MONDAY, July 5, 1897. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by Rev. J. W. WAuGH, D. D., of India. 

On motion of Mr. QUAY, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was dis- 
pensed with. 

EXPENDITURES OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Civil Service Commission, in response to a resolu- 
tion of the 29th ultimo, calling for a detailed account, by years, of 
the expenditures of the Commission from its organization to the 
present time, each item of expenditure (such as salaries, traveling 
expenses, examinations, printing, etc.), stating that the Commis- 
sion has written to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for such information as their Departments can 
supply for communication to the Senate; which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, and ordered to be 


printed. 
LAND IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in accordance 
with the terms of an act to provide a permanent system of high- 


ways in that Ev of the District of Columbia lying outside of 
cities, approved March 2, 1893, a copy of a communication from 
the Treasurer of the United States, inclosing certified copy of a 
decree of the supreme court of the District of Columbia in re sub- 
division known as Dennison and Leighton subdivision of a part of 
Mount Pleasant and Pleasant Plains; which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, and ordered to be printed. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a memorial of the Artificial 
Flower Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, remon- 
strating against the adoption of paragraph 415 of the pending 
tariff bill, increasing the duty on artificial flowers; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS. I present two petitions from the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco, Cal., regarding the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Republic. They are very short, and I move that 
they be printed in the RECORD and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco, June 29, 1897. 
Memorial on Hawaiian annexation. 


| To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives. 


the Fifty fifth Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Your memorialists, citizens of the Pacific Coast of the United States, re- 
spectfully but urgently petition your august body for the prompt annexa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Republic. ile it is true that Pacific Coast interests 
demand it, we 8 plead for Hawaiian annexation on the broader 
ground of nationa puer quete» and commercial necessity. We protest 
agninst the possibility great stronghold in mid-P. c being per- 
mitted occupation by any foreign power asa constant menace to our country. 

Every consideration e pinnas: nationalsafety.and commercialinterest 
demands prompt territorial annexation. If we object to Hawaiian annexa- 
tion, we should consistently cede Alaska to Great Britain. But we are con- 
fident that every intelligent American, unbiased by prejudice or pe: 
interest, will support the policy of the Administration in the annexation of 
this friendly island Republic, which has these many years sought to be incor- 


porated with the American nation. 
As a political and commercial necessity, we also pray that the United 
States Government will aid and facilitate the connection by cable of the 


Attest: 
HUGH CRAIG, President. 
[SEAL.] WILLIAM L. MERRY, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco, June 29, 1897. 
HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION. 

The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, deeply solicitous for the 
honor and national prestige of our country, as well as the rity of our 
Pacific Coast, ully presents to your consideration the follo sug- 
gestions in regard to Haw: annexation: 

To OUR FELLOW-CITIZENs: The Pacific Coast and San Francisco are so 


it is poor policy to acquire more. e answer these objections to 
the best of our ability, premising that were tenable opinions until recent 
ears have con us that our country can not, with conditions con- 


y 
trolling its interests and welfare, permit the Hawaiian Islands to be domi- 
nated or owned by any other nation. 

First, let us consider the racial objections. The last Hawaiian census 
shows a total population of about 109,000, of which 21,000 were Chinese and 
cd Japanese. The nder are natives, Americans, and Euro 

e trea 


t ry ME annexed, and we may depend pos the 

increase of American citizens to offset t 

ds remain under Territorial government, probably Sen, pomibly twent 
ornia woul 


competitors. 

Statesmen as well as merchants fully understand that the power which 
owns the Hawaiian Islands will dominate the North Pacific Ocean com- 
mercially as well as politically. We need not remind you how eagerly other 
Pacific have n led out among the same powers that are 
dividing Africa between themselves and quarreling about a fair allotment. 
Shall we, then, reject this great po: ion so freely offered us, more im- 

rtant than Alaska, which cost $7,500,000. while Hawaii costs nothing, the 

vernment property ceded being more than the amount of its public debt? 

There are some who assert thatif weannex we must defend. Well, that 
applied to the Californía coast, to Florida. oM Arun and Texas; it applies 
to all national territory. But Hawaii, connected with our coast by cables 
with an American population, and her coal depots fortified, will be impreg- 
nable to any maritime attacks, becoming a stronghold of American com- 
merce in mid Pacific; a shelter to our naval forces and commercial marine. 
As to distance, the western portion of Alaska is more distant by sea, and we 
already exercise dominion there. S 1 

We also desire to present another consideration to our fellow-citizeng 
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During the four PME war between our States Bermuda was a thorn in the 
side of our country. Spain had proclaimed belligerent rights for the Con- 
fed within sixty days after Fort Sumter was fired upon; England and 
France followed. Daily our Eastern press published the probability of Eng- 
lish intervention. 

At Bermuda England had a powerful fleet, great coal depots, and it was 
headquarters for the English blockaderunners. At that time it took as long 
for a steamer to reach Bermuda from New York as it would for one of the 
fast Atlantic steamships to reach Honolulu from San Francisco now. Why. 
then, permit another Bermuda in the Pacific? Are we to have no regard for 
the futere safety and prestige of our country? Are we called upon to per- 
mit a thorn in the vitals of our own 3 1 

From the day that annexation is proclaimed, San Francisco and California 
will feel the impulse of the in. 1 
from Hawaii Her commercial marine, of considerable volume and mostly 

of American build, wil come under our and her American population 

will rapidly inerease. Our coun en will have another field for their en- 
z rise ture will become dive ed instead of 


commerce, which even now goes abroad 


at our seapo: and laden 
ries. awe is in fact the 


become the connecting link between our northwest coast and the growing 


commerce of Oceanica and eastern Asia. 

If we intend to push our commerce and manufactures in competition with 
the world, we need the Hawaiian Islands. Every consideration of patriotism 
and commercial interest should induce us to support our Gove: in the 
policy it has adopted. 

We deem the reasons we have presented conclusive, and we 


request their from the commercial organizations and our i renes d 
izens of the c Coast. 


With assurance of high 28 your obedient servan 
A HE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


HUGH CRAIG, President. 
[SEAL.] WILLIAM L. MERRY, 


ALICE JOYCE, 


Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Davis May 27, 1897, reported it 
without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 


pay to Alice soros the sum of $10 for g 
i ‘ore the subcommittee of the Committee on 
‘oreign Relations of 


Earle in regard to conditions in Cuba, th 
to be paid out of the . of the 8 7 r 
PAY OF STENOGRAPHERS. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. PERKINS May 25, 1897, reported 


it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the stenographer employed to report statements before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs relative to armor for the Navy be paid from the 
contingent fand of the Senate. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 


trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was re- P 


ferred the resolution submitted by Mr. CULLOM on the 22d ultimo, 
reported it without amendment; and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 
Resol 
ib Tntsreiate Oct Ceomeltine Du the see RIDENS ME 
June, 17, 1897, be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. PETTIGREW May 25, 1897, re- 
ported it without amendment; and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the sten her empl to report the hearing before 
the Committee on Indian Atare, May 19, „in relation to the CERO In- 


dians, be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CANNON introduced tbe following bills; which were sev- 
ei read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 

ensions: 

A bill (S. 2335) granting a pension to Charles Edson; 
8 es bill (S. 2336) granting an increase of pension to David B. 

ver; . 

A bill (S. 2337) granting an increase of pension to Louisa M. 
Sprague; and 

A bill (S. 2338) granting an increase of pension to James C. 

oung. 

Mr. PASCO introduced a bill (S. 2339) for the relief of Jacob I. 
Cohen and J. Randolph Mordecai, administrators of M. C. Mor- 


decai; which was r twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


XXX——143 


before 
ursday, 


Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2340) to permit certain per- 


sons to intervene in the equity cause of The United States vs. Mor- 
ris and others, now pending in the supreme court of the District 
of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GEAR introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 60) providing 
for the publication and distribution of the map of the Uni 
States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

. The morning business appears to be 


0 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 379. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 379) to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States. 

Mr. MILLS. I have an amendment to offer that I do not think 
will take much debate. I hope the Senator from Iowa will per- 
mit me to offer the amendment now. There are some amend- 
ments that will take considerable time in debate, but I want to 
offer two that will take no debate, or very little, and get votes on 


them. 

I move to strike out in ph 395d the words books of all 
kinds, including.” Ido this with a view of putting printed books 
on the free list. I do not care to debate the amendment, but I 
should like to have a vote on it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. In line 10, page 142, paragraph 395d, it is pro- 


posed to strike out the words“ books of all kinds, including;” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 
305d. Blank books and pamphlets, and engra bound or unbound, pho- 


vings 
togra: e ma , music in books or sheets, a 
tar 8 aot specially provided for 15 this det 2 3 
orem. 

Mr. MILLS. 15 object in offering the amendment is to a 
printed books of all kinds on the free list. Ido not wish to dis- 
pew st Iask for the yeas and nays on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. If he were 
here, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SmirH]}. I transfer my 
m to the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], which will allow the 

nator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] and myself to vote. I vote 

“nay.” 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE], and withhold 
my vote. I should vote yea“ if he were present. 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. If he were 

resent, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts . Hoar]. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 
was called). I was requested to announce that the junior Senator 
from New York . PLATT] is paired with the senior Senator 
from New York . MURPHY]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin]. 
If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was ) Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Moraan]. If he were present, 


I should vote ‘‘nay.” 
when his name was called). I have a general 


Mr. THURSTO 
ss with the senior tor from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

he were present, I should vote **nay." 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
CLAY]. In the absence of that Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THURSTON. An arrangement has just been made by 
which my pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 


TILLMAN] will be transferred for the day to the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. I will therefore vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 
Mr. HANNA. Iinquire if the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
RAWLINS] has voted? 
The VI 
not voted. 


PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from Utah has 
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Mr. HANNA. Iam paired with that Senator. 

Mr. BURROWS (after having voted in the negative). 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Carrery] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BURROWS. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HANNA. I desire to transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. RAwLINS] to the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANTLE], so that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


Has the 


MARTIN] and myself will be at liberty to vote. I vote nage 

Mr. TIN. sd the transfer of pairs just announced by the 
Senator from Ohio, I am at liberty to vote. I vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 28; as follows: 

2 YEAS—18. 
All Gra Mall 
Bate,” Hare Martin, Walthall, 
Berry, Heitfeld, Mills, to. 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Pasco, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Turpie, 
NAYS—28. 
Allison, Foraker, Jones, Ney. Proctor, 
Baker, e, McBride, Shoup, 
Clark, Gallinger, McEnery, Spooner, 
om, ear, McM: ^ Stewart, 

Davis, e, Nelson, Teller, 

boe, Hanna, erkins, Thurston, 
Fairbanks, Hawley, Platt, Conn. ilson. 

NOT VOTING—43. 
Aldrich, Faulkner, Mason. Rawl 
Bacon, rge, Mitchell, “ae 
Burrows, Gorman, Sew 
Butler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Smith, 
Caffery, Murphy, T: n, 
Cannon, Hoar, nrose, Turner, 
Carter, Kenney, Pettigrew, Warren, 
Chandler, Kyle, Pettus, Wellington, 
Clay, Lodge, Fissi N. Y. Wetmore, 
Daniel, McLaurin, Wolcott. 
Mantle, Quay, è 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLS. Ihave one more little amendment in the same 
connection that I wish to offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 166 insert as a new paragraph: 


485}. The Bible, in whatever language printed. 


Mr. MILLS. I wish to i the Bible on the free list, and on 
that amendment I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). Iagain announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 
If he were present, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. BURROWS (when his name was called). I withhold my 
n as I am paired with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 

AFFERY]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name wascalled). Iagain announce the 
transfer of my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hin and vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. CLAY]. In his absence I withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE], but if eeable 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HANNA], we can make the same 
transfer of our pairs that was made on the last roll call. 


Mr. HANNA (after having voted in the negative). 1 have 
already voted. 

Mr. MARTIN. Very wel. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. MITCHELL (when his name was called), I am paired 


with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEwELLI. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iannounce for 
the day that I am paired with the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. E 
Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I have some doubt 
as to whether I have not a right to vote. am paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], who, it seems, ought 
not to vote ond the Bible. But still I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 
was called), I was requested to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. PLATT] is paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin], 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name wascalled). I ses announce, 
and will refrain from announcing hereafter, that I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 


Iam paired with the 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 21, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Allen, K Martin, Vest. 
Bate, Heitfeld, ills, Walthall, 
Berry, Jones, ‘ASCO, White. 
Chilton, Kyle, Stewart, 
Cockre! Lindsay, Teller, 
Gray, Mallory, Turpie, 
NAYS—25. 
Allison, Fairbanks, McBride, Shoup, 
Baker, Foraker, McEnery, Econ 
Chandler, Frye, McMillan, urston, 
Clark, Gi ger, Nelson, Wilson. 
Cullom, Gear, Perkins, 
Davis, Hanna, Platt, Conn. 
Deboe, Hawley, Proctor, 
NOT VOTING—43. 

Aldric George, Mason, Rawlins, 

an Gorman, Mitchell, 
Burrows, Hale. Morgan Sewe 
Butler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Smith, 
Caffery, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Tillman, 
Cannon, oar, 'enrose, Turner, 
gatten, Jones, Nev. R Warren, 

lay, enne; ettua. ellington, 
Daniel, ad : Platt, N. Y. Wetm 
Elkins, MoLaurin, tcha: Wolcott. 
Faulkner, tle, Quay, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I offer an amendment to the free 
list, to be paragraph 6654, to which I call the attention of the 
eae from Iowa. I hope that it may be agreed to without ob- 

ection. - 
à The SECRETARY. Insert as a new paragrapb on page 186: 

665}. Wafers, unleavened or not edible, for sacramental use or for cover- 
ing or holding pharmaceutical preparations. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This amendment was prepared by 
one of the General Appraisers, of New York, and it seems to me to 
be a provision that ought to be included in the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not object toit. The committee consid- 
ered it and intended to offer it, but it was overlooked. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART. I wish tostate that after consultation with 
several Senators, and particularly at the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Cannon], I will modify my amendment with 
regard to the Treasury reserve so as to contain but one proposi- 
tion, and it will read as follows: 

Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of $5,000,000 over a total 
reserve not exceeding $100,000,000, including all forms of money in the Treas- 
ury receivable for publie dues, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase and retire bonds of the Uni States to the amount 
which can be purchased with the surplus in the Treasury above $100,000,000, 
such purchase to be made under regulations similar to those heretofore 
adopted and employed for the purchase of United States bonds from surplus 
revenue. 

That will be the entire amendment which I shall offer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada de- 
sire to strike out the last paragraph of his amendment as previ- 
ously submitted? 

Mr. STEWART. [I offer it in this shape. 
Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Nevada 
will offer it in the form he has now designated. 
I ask the Senate to take up the amendment relating to stam 
offered Saturday and passed over to be printed, I wish to make 
two or three modifications of the amendment. Iask the attention 

of Senators to the modifications I propose. 

The first modification is, on page 6, in line 9, to strike out ‘ or” 
and insert “and.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Which or?“ 

Mr. ALLISON. Where it first occurs. And the same in line 
10 where the word ‘‘ or” first occurs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The modifications will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to modify the amendment by 
striking out the word ‘‘or,” in line 9, page 6, where it first occurs, 
and insert the word“ and,“ and by making the same amendment 
in line 10, same section. 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 9 strike out lines 4 to 13, inclusive, 
being one section of the amendment. 

On page 12, line 7, strike out the word ‘‘ hereafter," and in line 
8, er the word “ issued,“ insert the words ** after September 15, 
A. D. 1897." 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is before the Senate 
as modified. 

Mr. PETTUS. We are unable to understand what the Senator 
is doing. for his amendment has not been furnished and we can 
not obtain a Sem, of it. 


ives notice that he 


Mr. TELLE There is so much confusion in the Chamber 
that we can not hear what is going on. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 


Mr.PETTUS. Ithink we ought to have a copy of the amend- 
ment before we are required to follow the Senator. Wehave been 
unable to get it. 
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Mr. CULLOM. A cae! was sent to every Senator yesterday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Copies of the amendment are sup- 
to be on the tables of Senators. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator will find a copy on his 


desk. 

Mr. PETTUS. No, sir; I have not a copy. I have not been 
able to get a cony of the amendment from the pages. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will again report the 
modifications suggested by the Senator from Iowa. 

The SECRETARY. On page 6, line 9, strike out the word ‘‘or” 
where it first occurs and insert the word ‘‘and;” in line 10 strike 
out the word or“ where it first occurs and insert the word 
** and;" on page 9 strike out lines 4 to 13, inclusive, being an en- 
tire section; and on page 12, under Schedule A, in line 7, strike 
out the word hereafter,” and after the word issued,“ in line 8, 
insert the words after September 15, A. D. 1897;" so as to read: 


Bonds, debentures, or certiflcates of indebtedness issued after September 
15, A. D. 1897, by any association, company, or corporation, etc. 


Mr. ALLISON. Isuggest a further modification. In line 10 
the semicolon should be a comma, and in line 13 à comma should 
take the place of a semicolon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa as modified. 

Several SENATORS. t it be read. 

The amendment as modified was read, as follows: 


SEC. —. That section 38 of the act of August 28, 1894, entitled An act to 
reduce taxation and provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses," be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

EC. 38. That on and after the 15th day of reet 1897, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, for and in respect of the several bonds, deben- 
certificates of stock and of indebtedness described in the schedule 
marked A) 5 annexed, the eeter Mew or sums of ener = -— 
figures agai e same, respectively, or otherwise specified or set fo: 
in the said schedule." 

SEC. — That it shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or de- 
benture, or record, register, or transfer any certificate of stock or certificate 
of indebtedness or paper required praw to be ares unless a stamp or 
stamps of the proper amount shall have been affixed and canceled in the 


used in evidence. 

SEC. —. That no bond, gig hari Ng momen of stock or of indebtedness of 
any description — by law to be stamped shall be deemed or held in- 
valid and of no effect for the want of a particular kind or description of 
stamp designated for and denoting the Vera charged on any such bond, de- 
benture, or certificate of stock or indebtedness, provided a legal stamp or 
Mans denoting a duty of equal amount shall ‘have been duly affixed and 
used thereon. 

Sec. —. That all bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness issued 
by uwe officers of the United States Government, or by the officers of any 
State, county, town, or other municipal corporation, be, and hereby are, 
8 taxation: Provided. t it is the intent hereby to exempt 
from liability from taxation such State. county, town, or other municipal 
corporations in the exercise ony of functions MON ears to them in 
the vernmental and municipal capacity: ided further, That 
issued by cooperative building associations shall be exempt 
from the taxation herein provided. 

Sxo.—. That if any person shall forge or counterfeit, or cause or procure 
to be forged or counterfeited, any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, 
or any part of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument which shall have 
been provided, or may hereafter be provided, made, or used in pursuance of 
this act, or shall forge, counterfeit, or resembl or cause or procure to be 
forged, counterfeited, or resembled, the impression, or any part of the im- 
pression, of any such stamp, die, plate, or other instrument as aforesaid, 
upon any vellum, parchment, or paper, or stamp or mark, or cause or 
procure to be stamped or marked, any vellum, parchment, or paper with 
any such forged or counverfeited stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or 

of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, as aforesaid, with intent 
defraud the United States of any of the taxes hereby imposed, or any part 
thereof; or if any person shall utter, or sell, or expose for sale, any vellum, 
parchment, paper, article, or thing arue thereupon the impression of any 
such counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or any part of any 
stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or any such forged: counterfeited, or re- 
gembled impression, or part of im ion, asaforesaid, knowing the same to be 
forged, counterfeited, or resembled; or if any person shall knowingly use or 
rmit the use of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument which shall have 

m so provided, made, or used as aforesaid, with intent to defraud the United 
States; or if any person shall fraudulently cut, tear, or remove, or cause or 
procure to be cut, torn, or removed, the impression of any stamp, die, plate, 
or other instrument which have been provided, made, or used in pur- 
suance of this act from any veilum, ro or paper, or any instrument 
or writing 89 chargeable with any of the es imposed by law; or 
if any person fraudulently use, join, fix, or place, or cause to be used, 
, fixed, or placed, to, with, or u any vellum, parchment, paper, or 
any instrument or writing charged or chargeable with any of the taxes hereby 
imposed, any adhesive stamp, or the impression of any stamp, die, plate, or 
other instrument, which shall have been provided, made, or used in pur- 
suance of law, and which shall have been cut, torn, or removed from any 
other vellum. ent, or paper, or any instrument or writing ice as or 
geable with any of the taxes im by law; or if any person shall will- 
fully remove or cause to be removed, alter or cause to be altered, the cancel- 
ing or defacing marks of any adhesive stamp with intent to use the same, er 
to cause the use of the same, after it shall have been once used, or shall know- 
ingly or willfully sell or buy such washed or restored stamp, or offer the 
same for sale, or give or ex the same tó any person for use, or knowingly 
use the same, or prepare the same with intent for the further use thereof; or 
if any person shall knowingly and without lawful excuse (the proof whereof 
shall lie on the person accused) have in possession any washed, restored, 
or altered stamp which has been removed from any vellum, parchment, 
paper, instrument, or writing, then, and in every such case, det Ro oom so 
Offen ing, and every person knowin: ly and willfully aiding, abetting, or 
assisting in committing any such offense as aforesaid „ on conviction 
thereof, forfeit the said counterfeit stamp and the articles upon which they 
&re placed, and be punished by fine not exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment 


and confinement to hard labor not exceeding flve years, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. —. That in any and all cases where an adhesive stamp shall be used for 
denoting any tax imposed by this act, except as hereinafter provided, the per- 
son using or affixing the same shall write thereupon the initials of his name 
and the date upon which the same shall be attached or used, so that the same 

not again be used: and if any person shall fraudulently make use of ad- 
hesive stamp to denote any duty imposed by this act without so effectuall 
canceling and obliterating such stamp, except as before mentioned, he sha 
forfeit the sum of $50. 

Sec. — That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to prescribe such methods for the cancellation of stamps, as su 
stitute for or in addition to the method now prescribed by law, as he may 
deem expedient and effectual. 

Seo. —. That any person or Dues who shall register, issue, sell, and 
transfer, or who sl cause to issued, nd Sold, and transferred. 
any instrument, document, or paper of any kind or deic ption whatsoever 
mentioned in schedule (marked A) hereuntoannexed, without the same being 
duly stamped, or es d thereupon an adhesive stamp for denoting the tax 
chargeable thereon, and canceled in the manner required by law, with intent 
toevade the prcvisions of this act, for every such oifense, forfeit the 
sum of $50; and such instrument, document, or paper, not being stamped ac- 
SE to law, shall be deemed invalid and of no effect: Provided, That here- 
after, in all cases where the party has not affixed to any instrument the 
stamp required m thereon at the time of issuing, selling, or transferring 
the said bonds, debentures, or certificates of stock or of indebtedness, and he 
or they. or any party having an interest therein, shall be subsequently de- 
sirous of affixnig such stamp to said instrument, or, if said instrument be lost, 
to a copy thereof, he or they shall appear before the collector of the revenue 
of the proper district, who shail, upon the ent of the price of the proper 
stamp required by law, and of a penalty o and wherethe whole amount 
of the tax deno by the stamp uired shall exceed the sum ot $50, on pay- 
ment also of interest, at the rate of 6 per cent, on said tax from the day on 
which said stamp E to have been affixed, affix the proper stamp to such 
bond debenture certificate of stock or of indebtedness or copy. and note upon 
the margin thereof the date of his so doing, and the fact t such penalty 
has been paid; and the same shall thereupon be deemed and held to be as 
valid, to all intents and purposes, as if stamped when made or issued: And 
provided further, That where it shall appear to said collector, upon oath or 
otherwise, to his satisfaction, that any such instrument has not been duly 
stamped atthe time of making or issuing the same, by reason of accident, 
mistake, inadvertence, or urgent necessity, and without any willful design 
to defraud the United States of the stamp, or to evade or delay the Taunt 
thereof, then and in such if such instrument, or. if the original be lost, 
a copy thereof, duly certified by the officer having charge of any records in 
which such original is ru to be recorded, or otherwise duly proven to 
the satisfaction of the collector, shall, within twelve calendar months after 
the making or issuing thereof, be brought to the said collector of revenue to 
be stamped, and the stamp tax chargeable thereon shall be paid, it shall be 
lawful for the said collector to remit the penalty aforesaid, and to cause such 
instrument to be duly stamped. And when the o instrument, or acer- 
tified or duly proven co: ereof, as aforesaid, duly stamped so as to entitle 
the same to be recorded, be presented to the clerk, r ter, recorder, or 
other officer having charge of the original record, it shall be lawful for such 
officer. upon the payment of the fee legally chargeable for the reco: 
thereof, to make a new record thereof, or to note upon the original reco; 
the fact that the error or omission in the stamping of said original instrument 
has been co; pursuant to law; and the original instrument or such cer- 
tifled copy or the record thereof may be used in all courts and places in the 
same manner and with like effect asif the instrument had been originally 
stamped: And provided further, That in all cases where the party has not 
affixed the stamp required by law upon any such instrument issued, DE. 
tered, sold, or transferred at à time when and at a place where no collection 
district was established, it shall be lawful for him or them, or any par 
having an interest therein, to affix the proper stamp thereto or, if the origi- 
nal be lost, to a copy thereof. But noright a in good faith before the 
stamping of such instrument or copy thereof, as herein provided, if such 
5 be P xs by law, shall in any manner be affected y such stamping 
as aforesai A 


Sec. —. Thatitshall be lawful for any person to present to the collector 
of a district, subject to the rules and regulations of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, any instrument descri in schedule (marked A“) here- 
unto annexed, not previously issue’, and require his opinion whether or not 
the same is chargeable with any stamp duties; and if the said collector shall 
be of the opinion that such instrument is chargeable with any stamp duty, 
he shall, upon the payment therefor, affix and cancel the proper stamp; and 
if of the opinion that such instrument is not chargeable with any stamp duty, 
oris chargeable only with the duty by him designated, he is hereby required 
to impress thereon a particular stamp, to be provided for that purpose, with 
such words or device thereon as he shall judge proper, which shall denote 
that such instrument is not chargeable with any stamp duties, or is charge- 
able only with the duty denoted by the stamp affixed; and every such instru- 
ment upon which the said MAD shall be impressed shall be deemed to be 
not chargeatis, or to be chargeable only with the duty denoted by the stamp 
so affixed, and shall be received in evidence in all courts of law or equity, 
notwithstanding any objection made to the same by reason of its being un- 
stamped or of its being insufficiently stamped. 

SEC. —. That hereafter no bond, debenture, certificate of stock, or cer- 
tificate of indebtedness, required by law to be stamped, which has been 
signed or issued without being duly stamped, or with a deficient stamp. nor 
any copy thereof, shall be recorded or admitted, or used as evidence in any 
court until a l stamp or sempe denoting the amount of tax, shall have 
been affixed thereto, as prescri by law: Provided, That any bond, deben- 
ture, certificate of stock, or certiflcate of indebtedness issued in any foreign 
country shall pay the same tax as is required by law on similar instruments 
when issued, sold, or transferred in the Unites Stated; and the party towhom 
the same is issued, or by whom it is sold or transferred, shall, before selling or 
88 the same, affix thereon the stamp or stamps indicating the tax 

uired z 

EC. —. That in any collection district where, in the judgment of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the facilities for the procurement and distri- 
bution of adhesive stamps are or shall be insufficient, the Commissioner, as 
aforesaid, is authorized to furnish, supply, and deliver to the collector of an 
district, and to any assistant treasurer of the United Srates or designat 
depositary thereof, or any master, asuitable quantity of adhesive stamps, 
without prepayment therefor, and may in advance require of x collector, 
assistant treasurer of the United States, or postmaster à bond, with sufficient 
sureties, to an amount equal to the value of the adhesive stamps which may 
be placed in his hands and remain unaccounted for, conditioned for the faith- 
fulreturn, whenever so required, of all quantities or amounts undisposed of, 
and for the payment monthly of all quantities or amounts sold.or not remain- 
ing on hand. And it shall be the duty of such collector to supply his deputies 

th, or sell to other parties within his district who may make application 


therefor, adhesive stamps, upon the same terms allowed by law or under the 
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ScHEDULE A. 
Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness issued after 


15, A. D. 1897, by any association, company, or corporation, on each hundred 


co 
dollars of face value or fraction thereof, 5 cents, and on each original issue, 
whether on organization or reorganization, of certificates of stock any 
such association, company, or corporation, on each hundred dollars of face 
value or fraction thereof, 5 cents, and on all transfers of shares or certificates 
of stock in any association. company, or corporation, on each hundred dollars 
of face value or fraction thereof, 2 cents. 


Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Iowa if he 
intends to retain the features of the amendment which provide 
that evidences of indebtedness shall not be admitted in courts 
without a rd 

Mr. ALLISON. I regret to say that I could not hear the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. The amendment provides that certain bonds or 
evidences of indebtedness shall not be admitted as evidence in 
courts without being stamped. Is that feature of the amendment 


to be retained? 
Mr. ALLISON. That is one of the provisions. 
Mr. MORGAN. It is in the second section: And shall not be 


used in evidence” unless a stamp is affixed. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no desire to debate the amendment at any 
length at all In fact, I do not know that I desire to speak upon 
it as fully as I ought to do. But certainly it can not have es- 
caped the attention of the Senator from Iowa that similar provi- 
sions have been held void, and that the courts of the different 
States will not enforce this law, as they have declared under the 
act of 1861 that they would not enforce that law. 

This brings up, of course, to some extent, a very close considera- 
tion of the relations existing between the States and the United 
States as dual Governments, but I submit that the consensus of 
the judicial opinion of this country is that Congress is powerless 
to declare what instrument shall or shall not be admitted in evi- 
dence in a State court. The earlier decisions, possibly under the 
act of 1861, held that Congress had this power, but not the later 
decisions, so far as my recollection goes, and it back to my 
earlier days as a practicing lawyer. I recall well when we had 
the stamp question to meetin the courts, and the courts of last 
resort, under the act of 1861, held that Co had no power 
whatever to prescribe a rule of evidence that should control the 
action of a State court. That is certainly true as to the supreme 
court of Iowa, the State from which the honorable Senator comes. 
If that be true, what use is there in placing in the amendment a 
proviso that is nugatory from the start? 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwill. 

Mr. VEST. I think the Senator will find on examining the 
authorities that he is mistaken in his legal proposition. When he 
made that statement here on Saturday I had an indistinct recol- 
lection of what the decision had been, but I was not prepared to 
say then, on the spur of the moment, whether the court went as 
far as the Senator from Nebraska stated. I have examined the 
authorities since, and IJ have them here. In 1881 the Supreme 
Court of the United States settled this question, so far as deciding 
upon the admissibility of an origi instrument, even if not 
stamped, as evidence of a valid contract between parties. The 
Supreme Court further decided, however, that there must be a 
fraudulent intent in the omission of the stamp. "That was decided 
first in the circuit court reports iu what was known as the Dowell 
case (7 Sawyer, page 232), and the decision was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

E es WHITE. What is the authority to which the Senator 
udes? 

Mr. VEST. The Dowell case. 

Mr. WHITE. In what court? 

Mr. VEST. It was first decided in 7 Sawyer. It is a case from 
the district of Oregon, decided July 8,1881. To give the subject 
of the decision I had better read the headnote. . The substance of 
the decision is that where a deed, for instance, or a bond, or a note 
unstamped under the law of 1861 and 1866 is offered in evidence, 
if the other party desires to exclude it, he must raise the question 
by a special plea that the stamp was omitted to be placed upon 
the instrument with a fraudulent intent. 

Mr.ALLEN. Wastheconstitutional question raised or decided 
in either of those cases? 

Mr. VEST. Yes, that is a constitutional question; that is to 
say, the Supreme Court of the United States and the circuit court 
have decided it. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Missouri state the title of 
the case, together with the reference in the record? 

Mr. VEST. It is the case of Dowell vs. Applegate and others. 


Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator, with his permission, 
ae that was a proceeding in a Federal court or in a State 
court? 

8 d VEST. InaFederal court—the circuit court of the United 

.Mr. LINDSAY. There is no doubt abont Congress having the 
right to fix the rule of evidence in the Federal courts, but this pro- 
Ton undertakes to fix the rule of evidence in the State courts as 
well. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; and that is what I was talking about. 

Mr. VEST. I have no doubt that Congress has the power to 
pass this act as to any proceeding where the United States is a 
party in a State court. 

Mr. LINDSAY. There isa statute of frauds in every State in 
the Union declaring that certain things shall be a fraud. 

Mr. VEST.. Certainly; and every State court would be bound 
by the act of Congress in every proceeding in which the United 
States was a party, and this is a proceeding involving the revenue 
of the Government. 

Mr. ALLEN. That may be true; I do not doubt that. The 
thing I am talking about is the power of Congress to make a rule 
of evidence for the State courts, and I submit to the honorable 
STE from Missouri that that question has béen decided ad- 
versely. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Secretary to read the headnotes of the 
decision which I send to the desk, so that we may see what the 
decision has been. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Dowell vs. Applegate and others. (Circuit court, D, Oregon, July 8,1881.) 


1. DE Bang an stamped—effect of. 
Section 159 of the internal-revenue act of June 30, 1864 (13 St. mous 


ance, but does not nffect the validity of the om est iy itself. 


. Section 
penalt (rk ven verbe AE pa eria Pre rb oat: 
a yu maker for no m conveyance or 
8 d d A is 


thereon, an 
was made with intent" to defraud the Government; but whoever seeks to 
set aside or avoid a conveyance on that ground must allege and prove euch 
fraudulent intent. 


to 

A purchaser from the grantee in a con to defraud creditors, with- 
out notice of the fraud, is nevertheless liable to any of such creditors for an 
portion of the purchase money remain: unpaid after notice of the fraud, 
and a court of equity will give such a tor a lien upon the for 
that amount. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is not a thing in what has just been read 
which bears in the slightest degree upon the question I am dis- 


ice em 

Mr. . Ithought the Senator's position was, and that his 
distinct statement on Saturday was—and I think the RECORD 
will show it—that if there was no stamp upon an instrument, it 
could not be pnt in evidence. 


. My statement? 
Yes. 


à . I beg the Senators pardon. I said it could be; 
but I say that Congress is absolutely powerless to prescribearule 
of evidence for a State court. 

Mr. VEST. That decision of the Supreme Court is to the effect 
that an original instrument can be put in evidence, but that the 
omission of the stamp must be done with a fraudulent intent. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no doubt about that. That is the rule 
laid down by the Federal courts, but the question is not touched 
in this decision as to whether has the power to legislate 
a rule of evidence for the State courts. 

I said on Saturday, and I say now, that Congress is as powerless 
asan infant to affect the rules of evidence of a State court. 1f 
Congress had such power, it could utterly destroy the State court, 
and could drive the people from their own tribunal by taxation, 
or in some other form. I am well satisfied that no court has ever 
yet held that is, no court of final resort—that Congress has power 
to reach its arm into a State court which is litigating purely 
State issues between citizens of that State and prescribe a rule 
of evidence for the court. It can not do it, and it has been so 
Held. There is certainly nothing in the decision which has been 
read that comes within long rifle range of the position of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. T 

Mr. VEST. Let me put a question to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. The Supreme Court of the United States is recognized as 
the highest constitutional tribunal for the construction of the stat- 
utes and treaties made by the Government of the United States; and 
in a spirit of comity the Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that as to a State statute, it will be governed by the de- 
cision,or construction of the highest appellate tribunal of tho 
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State in regard to that statute, and would, unless some Congres- 
sional enactment or the Constitution of the United States inter- 
vened, follow that decision. Now, is it not true that every State 


tribunal would be governed in ard to the construction of a 
statute d ie United States by the decision of the highesttribunal 
in the ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Where it was purely a Federal jurisdiction, I 
think that would be true. É 

Mr. VEST. But would not this always be a question of Federal 
jurisdiction? Here the Congress of the United States enacts that 
instruments everywhere throughout the country—and it is acting 
under the revenue power which it ier Ngee tags has—that for 
revenue purposes every instrument of a certain character shall 
have an adhesive stamp of a certain denomination attached to it. 
That is an exercise of the revenue power; and as to that power the 
Congress of the United States, under the Constitution, is supreme. 

If the Supreme Court decides, as it has decided in the case we 
have heard read, that the original instrument shall be admissible 
in evidence even without the stamp, unless a fraudulent intent is 
proven as to the omission, would not every State tribunal be gov- 
erned by it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithink not. 

Mr. VEST. And could you invoke the doctrine that the Con- 
gress of the United States was interfering with the State rules of 
eyidence because it had exercised a legitimate function under the 
revenue power which is specially given to it? 

Mr. LEN. I think not. nize the fact that the Su- 

eme Court of the United States follows the construction of the 

tate court as to the construction of a State statute or the consti- 
tution of a State—that is, the court of last resort in the State. 
That is true, and I recognize the fact, Mr. President, that the 
courts of the State are bound by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon all subjects upon which Con- 
gress has power to legislate; but I submit that the doctrine is as 
old as the country itself that the State courts have a right to de- 
termine whether an act of Congress is constitutional or not; and 
they have always determined that question. 

Nr. SPOONER. Not finally. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Nebraska, if he will allow me, that the State, and 
the State alone, fixes the rule of evidence for its own courts. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, and it has always been so. 

Mr. TELLER. And it is so yet. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me submit to the Senator from Missouri a 
question. Suppose Congress should pass a law that every indict- 
ment or information or warrant should be stamped with an adhe- 
sive stamp of ten or fifteen or twenty or twenty-five dollars, or 
whatever sum Congress might see fit to impose, and by that means 
paralyze the arm of the State in the enforcement of its law? 

Mr. VEST. They can not do anything of the kind. 

Mr. ALLEN. e Senator says that they can not do anythi 
ofthekind. I agree with him that they can not. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the — of the United States has power to require an 
adhesive stamp to be attached to an evidence of indebtedness as a 
condition precedent to its being received in evidence in a State 
court, then it has the power to require every instrument, whether 
it be an indietment or whatever it may be, to be stamped, and 
that power is only limited by the discretion of Congress. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. May I make an inquiry of the 
Senator? In the early stages of the remarks of the Senator from 
Nebraska it was impossible to hear on this side of the Chamber 
what was said. The Senator made the su tion on Saturday, I 
think, that there had been decisions in the State courts to the 
effect that such documents would not be excluded. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. The committee felt that there was 
force in what the Senator said, and we have spent some little time 
in trying to find the decisions. Can the Senator refer us to some 
of those decisions? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have been engaged altogether in looking after 
otheramendments. Ido not regard this as a material matter atall. 
Isimply think that the State courts will ignore it and will hold 
it void, as they have heretofore held alike law void. But it oc- 
curs to me that it is not good policy for Congress to touch the 
judicial machinery of a State or to undertake to do it. 

Mr. President, the courts are jealous of their jurisdiction. As 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] has aptly and wisely 
said, the State has the sole power to determine the rules of evi- 
dence that shall control its courts. We have no more power to 
8 the rule of evidence for the courts of the State of Iowa, 

or instance, from which the honorable Senator in charge of the 
bill comes, than we have to prescribe the rule of evidence for Cuba 
or for Haiti or for any foreign country. That is a matter within 
the province of the r tive States, and they are as supreme in 
their domain as the United States is in its domain, we are 
powerless to affect their judicial machinery or impair it. 


If we can require a note or a bond of a municipality or of a | d: 


county or of a State to be stamped as a condition precedent to 
being received in evidence, then by like reasoning we haye the 
power to pass an act requiring all indictments, informations, and 
warrants issued by the courts to be stamped, and if we have that 
power, and it once attaches, the power knows no limit except the 
necessities of the occasion, and we may impose a stamp duty upon 
the judicial machinery of the State courts. : 

Mr. SPOONER. It has been distinctly held by many States 
that that can not be done. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Wisconsin says that it has 
been distinctly held by many States that that can not be done. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator will permit me, it was held by 
a number of the State supreme courts—I know by the supreme 
court of Wisconsin—that Congress had no power to require a 
judicial process, subpoenas, summonses, and the like, to bestamped. 
That was, however, put upon the ground that they were govern- 
mental instrumentalities, and that, as the power to tax involved 
the power to destroy, it was not admissible at all that Congress 
should levy a tax upon a judicial process or the instrumentalities 
of the State government, 8 they might destroy it. 

But, if the Senator will permit me further, is there any distinc- 
tion between requiring a stamp to be placed upon private trans- 
actions 

Mr. TELLER. It is utterly impossible for us to hear on this 
side of the Chamber what the Senator from Wisconsin is saying, 
ag ny speaking upon a subject in which we are very much in- 

res 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Order will be preserved. 

Mr. SPOONER. Isubmitto the Senator that there may be, and 
is, a distinction between the power of Congress to levy a tax upon 
the judicial processes of State courts and requiring a bond to be 
stamped. Iam not speaking of municipal bonds or State bonds, 
but evidences of indebtedness between individuals or corporations. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can see no distinction whatever. I agree with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] that the courts have 
held as he su 

Mr. SPOONER. The courts see the distinction. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator says the courts have made a dis- 
tinction. I do not know as to that. It has been a great many 

ears since I have looked into the matter. The question has not 
n à practical question for fifteen or eighteen years or more. 

But, I say, Mr. President, if Congress has the power to control 
the character of evidence that shall be admitted in a State court 
in the form of the taxing out of existence certain evidence, it has, 
by a parity of reasoning, the power to tax out of existence the 
process itself. For what is the difference between the process of 
the court and the documentary evidence that is sought to be in- 
troduced in support of an issue made in that court? When a 
State statute says that the deed or mortgage or the note, upon its 
face prima facie, regular, and genuine, shall be admitted in evi- 
dence when identified and offered, Congress is powerless to step 
into that court by a species of taxation and compel the judge of 
that court to rule out such evidence because it is not stam 

In answer to the honorable Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT], let me say it has not been my duty, nor have I sought, to 
collate the authorities upon this jm. I am speaking from 
memory of yrs authori : when pen them = eae — 

ears ago in the very early stage of my practice asa lawyer. It 
A the business of the Finance Committee, who offered this amend- 
ment, to know whether itis constitutional or not. Itis not my 
business to know anything aboutit. It isnot my business to turn 
from amendments in which I am interested to collate authorities 
and bring them in here and hand them over to the gentlemen of 
the Finance Committee. 

I am not engaged in that kind of work. It is a matter of indif- 
ference to me, as I have said, whether this amendment passes 
or not. Iconcur heartily in the spirit and policy of the amend- 
ment, with the exception of this icular feature of it. I want 
to vote for it, because I believe it is proper to lay a tax of this 
kind upon certain securities and certain transfers; but I can not 
take the whole thing without some elimination. Ican not put 
myself upon record as declaring that I believe Congress has power 
to tax the instrumentalities that are used in State courts. 

Mr. MORGAN. I concur, Mr. President, in most of the doc- 
trines which have been stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN], but I can not seethe applicability of the particular clause 
which is under discussion. eare not discussing the admissibil- 
ity of one of these bonds or securities of stock or debentures in 
evidence, for the provision in the proposed amendment does not 
relate to that. e proposed amendment is: 


ped unless a stamp or stamps of 
the pro ramount shall have been affixed and canceled in the manner pre- 


scri y ENS and the 9 ener y n instruments 
upon wi proper stamp or 'oresaid s n ve been affixed 
ed as aforesaid shall be utter! 


y void, and shall not be used in evi- 
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The question presented here is whether the Congress of the 
United 5 x 


tates, first, in authorizing a record of an instrument, or 
8 a record of an instrument, or recognizing the valid - 
ity of a record of an instrument, has no power to prescribe the 
manner in which that can be certified from State to State or in 
Federal courts as evidence, for the act applies to the record or reg- 
istry and the transfer, and not to the paper itself. Article 4, sec- 
tion 1, of the Constitution provides that— 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other State. And the Congress may b 
ponr laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, and p: - 
shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 


So I can not see that there is any doubt at all about the power 
of Congress to prescribe what shall be the effect as evidence in any 
court, State or Federal, of these registries, these transfers, and these 
records of debentures, or bonds, or stocks. That is a clear power 

iven by the Constitution directly to the Congress of the United 
States, and it has been exercised in almost every possible direction. 

But I would suggest to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], 
inasmuch as this provision leads to some discussion, to exam- 
ine the question whether there is any necessity for it. It might 
just as well be stricken out, for if the record and the registry of 
the debenture or the bond or the stock is utterly void, then every 
court will hold that it is not competent evidence for the purpose 
of proving the validity of the contract of transfer or sale; but it 
might be evidence for a great many other purposes notwithstand- 
ing that. For instance, if a man were tried for a forgery of a 
transfer, or something like that, it might be good evidence for 
that, and the court might admit it, notwithstanding it was not 
stamped, to prove forgery. The fact is, if you want to prove a 
fraud, the first piece of evidence you would give, if you could get 
hold of it, would be the instrument in reference to which the 


fraud has been practiced. 
Mr. ALLEN. The transfer of a void instrument would not be 
indictable. 


Mr. MORGAN. I do not know about that; I think it would— 
yes, it would clearly, under this provision, be void, because the 
party surreptitiously held it, and it would be an indictable offense 
unquestionably under this proposed law. 

So I suggest to the Senator from Iowa to amend the second sec- 
tion of this proposed amendment, and it will be just as strong 
rg just as useful without those words in it as with those words 


it. 

Mr. ALLISON. What is the Senator's suggestion—that the 
words ** and shall not be used in evidence," on page 2, line 10, shall 
be stricken out? 

Mr. MORGAN.. Yes. . 

Mr. ALLISON. Ithink that would probably be better. 

ee VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend the amendment, on 
page 2, line 9, after the word ‘ void," by striking out and shall 
not be used in evidence.” 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

Mr. VEST. Does the Senator from Iowa agree to that? 

Mr. ALLISON, Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. I think the Senator must go further than that. 

Mr. CHILTON. I believe I have the floor, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. , 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
pir, ALLEN] is clearly right in his premise, but it does not seem 

e that he is right in his conclusion. 

I understood the Senator from Connecticut e PLATT] to sa 
that the committee had found no decision to the effect that suc 
an act of Congress applied only to the United States courts. I 
will undertake to find a half dozen such decisions in a half hour. 
I now remember one in which it was decided that a similar clause, 
the old internal-revenue act, constituted a rule of evidence for the 
United States courts, but not necessarily for the State courts. It 
seems to me that is the true view of the subject. That being so, 
sir, it seems to me that this section needs no particular amend- 
ment, because it would be construed mum courts to refer to pro- 
ceedings only in the Federal courts. e construction which was 

iven to a similar provision under the old law would be held to 
follow and become a part of the reenacted section. 

While I have no objection to the motion of the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MonGAN] to strike out the words which he has in- 
dicated at the end of the second section of the proposed amend- 
ment, it does not seem to me to change it TAGAY: It is still 
declared there that the instrument is utterly void; and if it was 
utterly void in a constitutional sense, it would not be admissible 
either in a State court or in a United States court. No matter 
what the language is, this particular rule of evidence will be con- 
strued to be a rule of evidence for tribunals organized by the 
Government of the United States and for none other. 

Mr. VEST. Let me ask the Senator a question. If this enact- 


ment is worth anything, it goes to the effect that unless this 
bond be properly stamped it is absolutely void and no obligation 
is created. not that so? 

Mr. CHILTON. No, sir. It has been decided 

Mr. VEST. Iam coming to that proposition. Suppose that in 
a State court, in an action between citizens of that State, a bond 
not stamped should be offered, what would be the ruling as to 
that act of Congress? 

Mr. CHILTON. The State court would rule that this act of 
Congress governed proceedings in the United States courts. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is right. 

Mr. CHILTON. The court would simply treat the instrument 
as if this act of Congress had not been passed. 

Mr. VEST. If the Senator's construction be true, then acts of 
Congress and treaties made are not, as provided in the language 
of the Constitution, the highest law of the land. 

Mr. CHILTON. They are supreme on Federal questions. 

Mr. VEST. Is it not necessarily a Federal question when you 
collect the revenues to support the Government of the United 
States? Otherwise you must take the position, in the first place, 
that Guiera has no right to collect its revenue by adhesive 
stamps. Congress has the right to do it, then that enactment 
would be binding upon every State in this Union, and be the high- 
est law of the land. 

Mr. CHILTON, This is the true principle: Con 
a stamp tax. Congress can punish a man for not affixing a stamp 
to an instrument. Congress may make penalties which will in- 
sure the execution of this particular law; but Congress can not 
make a law which shall compel the States in this Union to admit 
or refuse to admit an instrument as evidence in their tribunals on 
one ground or on another. 

= VEST. I donot care whether they admit it or not, if it is 
void. 

Mr. CHILTON. But it is not void, except so far as the penal- 
ties invoked by Congress apply to its jurisdiction; it is not voidin 
a sense that is binding on the State courts. 

If the Senator from Connecticut feels enough interest in the 
T to visit the Law Library, he will find in the Thirty-third 

exas Reports a case which comments upon the the general au- 
thorities in other States of the Union and lays down the principle 
I have mentioned. 'The section does not mention State courts, 
and I do not think it would be in the power of Congress to do so. 
The language used conveys general terms of denunciation against 
such instruments, and such general terms of denunciation, as I 
say, under the old law were held applicable only to proceedings 
in United States courts. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I believe beyond acu thelaw 
of this case to be as stated by the Senator from Nebraska Mr. 
rid ean the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON], and I believe 
the authorities to sustain their position can be produced. When 
the law referred to was in force I was in active practice, but not 
inaState; I was in a Territory; and, of course, there Congress 

rescribed the rules for the court. I have long since understood, 

owever, that Congress did not have the power to prescribe the 
rules for a State court. Isupposed that was primary aud funda- 
mental, and I did not e to hear that questioned in the United 
States Senate. While I have not looked up the authorities, I 
guarantee that they can be found in abundance. 

The proposition of section 2, that the unstamped instrument 
shall be void, can not be sopore; in my judgment. You may 

uta pens iy upon a party who fails to put a stamp on the papers 

escri in the amendment, and that is the remedy for the Gow: 
ernment. The Government can not pursue every course which it 
might think would make the statute efficient. It can not say 
that the man who fails to put it on shall lose his right to vote; 
and yet if the Government should say that, it would make every 
man mighty careful about putting it on. Nobody wishes to go 
to that extent. You can not destroy a contract, which is a legal 
contract made between the parties, the execution and everythin 
having been done under the law, declare that the contract is voi 
if the stamp fails to be put on, and then under another provision 
of law provide that if later the stamp shall be put on, the contract 
is then given full life and effect. 

All those provisions were intended and held, as I recollect, to bo 
directions to the Federal court. The Federal court could say toa 
man, ** When you come in with a contract of that kind without a 
stamp, it shall be, so far as our court is concerned, absolutely void, 
and we will not pay any attention to it until you have taken the 
step which has been provided in the statute for curing the defect." 

It is not worth while, I think, for the committee to get up a 
discussion on a legal question of this kind on the last day or two 
of this debate. The Senator from Connecticut says they have not 
got it up. True they have not, but it is apparent that the com- 
mittee thought this would apply to State courts, and I should have 
great reluctance in voting for any provision, however meritorious 
it might be, that contained so vicious a statement in itas that. If 
it comm itself to me in every particular, I would not vote 
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for it if I was supposed to be indorsing that which I thinkisa 


eresy. 

Not only should they strike out in line 9 the declaration that it 
“shall be utterly void, and shall not be used in evidence,” but 
they should also, in line 17, on page 6, strike out“ and such instru- 
ment, document, or paper not being stamped 8 to law, 
shall be deemed invalid and of no effect.“ They should also, on 
page 7, strike out, beginning in line 12, all about **the fact that 
such penalty has been paid; and the same shall thereupon be 
deemed and held to be as valid, to all intents and purposes, as if 
stamped when made or issued.“ They will then confine these 

uestions to the Federal courts. If they will in any way confine 
it to the Federal courts, I will have no objection to it, because I 
have no doubt about the power of Congress, when confined to the 
Federal courts, to define what shall be received, what shall be 
evidence, and what shall not be evidence. 

There is no practical difficulty about this, because a penalty of 
$50, and if that is not enough, $100, or sending the fellow to jail 
for an infringement of the law of the United States which makes 
it his duty to do this thing, will give all the protection necessary. 
I wish to say a word about this proposition when the matter is 
settled. I do not care about discussing it with these things in 
the amendment or until I know what the committee will do. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think the amendment, so far as 
it relates to this particular feature, should be recast, I myself 
favorthe general purpose of the amendment, but I can conceive 
of no possibility under which my mind could be brought to the 
conclusion that it is within the power of Congress to prescribe 
rules of evidence in State courts. I quite agree with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], that that is a fundamental proposi- 
tion, one that is almost axiomatic, and one so clear that it is difii- 
cult to argue. : 

I wish to call the attention of Senators who are in charge of 
the amendment to the fact that not only does the proposed amend- 
ment undertake to prescribe rules of evidence for a State court, 
but that it invades another province which has heretofore been 
regarded as exclusively belonging to the State authority; and 
that is, to prescribe what shallbe the conditions under which an 
instrument shall be recorded. It invades the State jurisdiction 
in that particular, and not only says the instrument shall be void, 
but lays a command upon a State officer that he shall not record 
it. I say that that is absolutely without precedent in ay law 
which heretofore has been enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Texas that a Federal court, 
if called upon to construe the statute, would hold that it is only 
valid so far as relates to the operations of a Federal court in deter- 
mining what shall be admitted as evidence; but that being the 
case, the provision in the second section, which manifestly intends 
to do otherwise, ought to be re-formed and recast. ; 

I do not desire to trespass upon the time of the Senate in follow- 
ing this thought any further. Ithink thesuggestion is sufficient. 

r. PLATT of Connecticut. Both of the provisions which are 
referred to, as to record and the inhibition i being offered 
as evidence, have been on the statute books of the United States 
since 1864. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Georgia, who says that nee of the sort has ever been adopted, 
to section 3421 of the Revised Statutes, which says: 


No bank check, draft, or order— 


Mr.BACON. Of course the Senator does not understand me as 
saying that the former act did not contain it, because when this 
matter was formerly before the Senate, last week, Senators an- 
nounced that it was very largely copied from that act. I am 
speaking of no legislation except this, and that from which it is 
directly copied, relating to the same matter. Of course I know 
that the old act contained it. * 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Very well; but Idesire to recall 
the language of that act: 

No bank check, draft, or order. required by law to be stam , which is 
issued without boing duly stamped, nor any copy thereof, shall be admitted 
or used in evidence in any court until al! stamp, denoting the amount of 
tax, is affixed thereto, as prescribed by law. And it shall not be lawful to 
record any instrument, document, or paper required by law at the time of its 


issue to be stamped, unless a stamp or stamps of th r amount shall 


e p 
have been affixed, and canceled in the manner required by law; and the 


,upon which the proper stamp or stamps afore- 
v mmc rd age cce 
shall not be used in evidence. 

It seems to me there is more objection here than is really neces- 
sary. If Congress can not prescribe a rule of evidence for a State 
court, then the proposed act will apply only to United States 
courts. That it should apply to the United States courts is very 
proper, I think. The old law certainly applied to United States 
courts, and if Congress can go no further than that, if it has been 
decided, as suggested by the Senator from Nebraska and the Sena- 
tor from Texas, that Congress can not prescribe rules of evidence 
for the State courts, then the amendment will not touch the State 
courts or the rules of evidence in the State courts, but I think at 


least it might be permitted to apply to United States courts with- 
out eing amended. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to suggest to the Senator that that 
would be very unfair. The State courts would decline to give 
any force to this provision of the statute and would leave the 
party who had failed to put his stamp on subject to the penalty 
affixed by theamendment, which is $50; but if some litigant should 


take him into the United States court, he would not only havethe 
fifty-dollar penalty put on him, but there would be a forfeiture, 
perhaps, of a valuable estate that he had bought and was seeking 
to recover with his deed, because it had no stamp. That would be 
an unfair thing. One man would pay one penalty for violating 
the law and another man another. ] : 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the brief time allotted to us, of 
course, renders it impossible to make any careful examination in 
respect to this subject, but in the State which I in part represent 
here the rule is as stated by the Senator from Texas, and in treat- 
ing of the effect of the former stamp act in such a case it was said 
by the supreme court of that State in a decision rendered in 1870: 

On the trial in the district court, the plaintiff offered in evidence a written 
contract, by the terms of which he claimed that the defendant had sold and 
agreed to convey to him certain lots in the city of Sacramento. This con- 
tract was not stamped with United States revenue stamps, erry | the pa 
ment of tax tothe Federal Government; and upon that ground the defendant 
objected to its introduction as evidence, and has renewed the objection here. 
We think the objection not well taken. The act of Congress cited in its sup- 
port provides that such a contract as the one now under consideration, unless 
stampedin the manner therein required, shall not be “ recorded or admitted 
or used as evidence in any court," etc. The act, however, does not in terms 
extend to proceedings had under laws of the State, and does not, on its face, 
import any interference with those laws. 

pon the settled rules of interpretation it must bo construed to embrace 
only proceedings had and acts done in public offices and courts established 
under th? Constitution of the United States and by authority of acts of Con- 
gress framed in pursuance thereof. 

Dutif the act of Congress under consideration had in terms embraced the 
State courts within its provisions, and had enacted that upon a trial had in one 
of those courts a contract or other instrument of evidence otherwise admis- 
sible should not be admitted in evidence except upon compliance with its pro- 
visions, it would be our duty to declare its provisions in that respect null and 


void. 
Con has no constitutional authority to legislate concerning the rules 


of evidence administered in the courts of this State, nor to affix conditions or 
limitations upon which those rules are to be applied and enforced, nor can it 
rightfully convert those courts into taxgatherers for the benefit of the Fed- 
eral Government, nor charge them with the duty of inquiring whether or 
not the revenue laws of the United States have been observed or of investi- 
gating into the motives of parties in omitting to afix revenue stamps to 
the contracts they may have made. The case of Hallock vs. Jaudin (34 Cal., 
172), so far as it intimates that the omission of a revenue stamp may, under 
certain circumstances, be set up as a defense in a State court to an action 
upon a contract, is overruled. 


From that it appears that there was intimation in an earlier 
case that the provisions of therevenue law might possibly be bind- 
ing upon State authorities. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was to that line of authorities that I referred 
in my opening remarks. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Nebraska will understand me, 
Icite this in support of the very view which he announced. 

Mr. ALLEN. I say it was to that line of authorities I referred, 
and an examination of the authorities will show that every court 
which has passed upon the subject has held substantially in line 
with that decision. 

Mr. WHITE. The case to which I refer is that of Duffy against 
Hobson, 40 California, 240. i 

Mr. President, the same rule of construction has been applied 
in another class of cases, those involving the construction of the 
Constitution of the United States in its bearing upon the organic 
law and legislative acts of the several States. For instance. Arti- 
cle V Es the amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
provides: 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury. 


Now,this language is general, broad, apparently universal, and 
yet in the State of California, possibly in other States, crimes pun- 
ishable by the extreme penalty, infamous crimes in general, may 
be prosecuted without any indictment at all and upon information 
filed by the district attorney after an examination and commit- 
ment by the magistrate, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Ex parte Hortado, ruled that such State legis- 
lation was not in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, but that the provision which I have read, though it did not 
exclude a State in . was inapplicable to a State pro- 
. and referred only to proceedings within Federal juris - 

iction. 

I have had no time, as I state, to run over the decisions in other 
States of the Union, but I do not doubt that many can be found 
to support the view which I haye presented, and hence the pro- 
posed law would be so construed, it ap to me, as to have no 
application in State courts and would nevertheless be applicable 
outside of State courts. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to call the attention of the com- 
mittee, especially the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], to 
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@ case in Massachusetts, in 97 Massachusetts, the case of Car- 
penter and another vs. Snelling. I will not sep to rene the case, 
“ce Spt dae incr hot i ca nan which is very 


The provision of the United States statute of 1866, chapter 184, section 9, that 
no instrument or document not duly stamped, as required by the internal- 
Fovenue laws Of the United States, shall be aduatsted or as e in 

court until the te stamps shall have been affixed thereto, applies 
y to courts of the United States. 


And the same court, in the case of John A. Lynch vs. Elbridge 
W. Morse, said the same thing, which had been decided ously. 

Mr. BACON. I suggest an amendment which I will offer if it 
meets with the approval of Senators. I am not disposed to press 
it unless it does. It is to this effect: In the second section strike 
out in the first line the words “it shall not be lawful to record or 
register," and in the second line the word **any;" then in the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth lines the words **and the record, 
register, or transfer of any such instrument upon which the proper 
stamp or stamps aforesaid shall not have been affixed and can- 
celed as aforesaid, shall be utterly void," and then inserting words; 
so that the section will read as follows: 


That from and after the said last-named date— 


Which is the date the act is to go into effect, or the amendment 
is to go into effect— 


That from and after the said last-named date no bond or debenture or rec- 
ord, register, or transfer of any certificate of stock, or certificate of indebt- 
edness, or paper required by law to be stamped, unless a stam par stamps 
of the in amount shall have been affixed and canceled in the manner 
8 by law, shall be admitted or used in evidence in any court of the 

tates. 


That makes the paper utterly without effect in any litigation in 
United States courts, and I think that is as far as we can go. If 
that amendment shall be adopted, it might be necessary to moye 
another amendment imposing additional penalties upon the fail- 
ure of the party to affix and cancel the stamps; but I do think, in 
view of the almost consensus of opinion as to the want of au- 
thority in Congress to impose upon State courts the rule of evi- 
dence, that we ought not to permit this statute to go out with 
such phraseology as would imply the evident purpose of Congress 
to accomplish that result. 2 

The scope of our authority, I submit, under the decisions which 
have been read, is to prescribe a ruleof evidence for Federal courts; 
and if we recognize that as true, we certainly ought to frame 
legislation so as not to imply a meaning otherwise. I willhand 
the amendment I propose to Senators, and if they approve it, I 


will offer it. If not, of course I do not wish to impose it upon — 


them. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, I do not think the proposed 
amendment obviates the real objection to this kind of legislation. 
There is no necessity, and being no necessity there is no propriety, 
in undertaking to determine the rules of evidence and the condi- 
tions of forfeiture in an act to raise revenue, such as we have 
under consideration at the present time. 4 

It is true the act of 1866 contained provisions substantially like 
the one which we have here, but I donot find that those provisions 
have ever been held to be constitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The case referred to by the Senator from Mis- 
souri is a case decided by a district judge, and there so much of 
the act as was attempted to be applied was held—— 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Kentucky is mistaken. That 
case was affirmed by the 5 Court of the United States, and 
the syllabus of the Supreme decision was read from the desk. 

Mr. WHITE. Isup it will hardly be contended that that 
case involved the validity of the law as affecting State courts. 

Mr. VEST. It did not touch State courts. 

Mr. WHITE. That is the very point. 

Mr. VEST. It simply decided that an original bond could be put 
in evidence unless you proved that the omission of the stamp was 
fraudulent. Ido not care anything about a rule of evidence. I 
was talking about the pronum that unless stamped the instru- 
ment would be null and void everywhere. 

Mr. LINDSAY. This provision was evidently intended to apply 
to State courts as well as to Federal courts. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Why does the Senator say that? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The language does not admit of any other in- 
terpretation. ; - 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Thelanguage is precisely the lan- 
guage of the former law of the United States on that subject, and 
no other inference can be drawn from the language than that it 
means what the old law on that subject meant. : 

Mr. LINDSAY. The questions which I propose to discuss have 
certainly not been decided. The California case rested upon a 
rule of interpretation that an unconstitutional intent should not 
beapplied if the language would permit a construction to the 
contrary, and therefore the 5 court of California held it 
was not to be presumed that gress intended to control the 


rules of evidence in a State court. But this first provision was 
not construed by the court in California: 


That it shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or debenture, or 
record, register, or transfer any certificate of stock or certificate of indebt- 
edness or paper required by law to be stamped. 


The recording officers are State officers, the registering officers 
are State officers, the laws that require papers to be registered are 
in the main State laws. Therefore this provision would have 


practically no application. 

Mr. CHILTO - It would have application to the Territories 
and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LINDSAY. It might have application to the Territories 
and the District of Columbia, but there is no one within the sound 
of my voice who will say that the committee intended that it 
should have any such circumscribed application as that. The 
proposed statute is intended to control action of State officers 
and it is intended to control the action of State courts. 

I do not concedethe theory that, because the Government of the 
United States has the right to raise revenue by requiring certain 
instruments to be stamped, it has a discreti: power to pre- 
scribe any kind of a penalty against the party who violates the 
law requiring the stamping of the instrument. A man’s property 
can not be forfeited because he violates a Federal law until he has 
had his day in court. It can no more be forfeited in a Territory 
orinthe District of Columbia than it can be in a State until he 
has had his day in court, and the question of guilt or innocence 
has been determined. Yet the amendment attempts to do the 
identical thing by way of securing obedience to its provisions: 

That it shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or debenture, or 
record, register, or transfer any certificate of stock or certificate of indebt- 
edness or paper required by law to be stamped unless a si or stamps of 
the proper amount shall have been affixed and canceled in the 
scribed by law; and therecord, registry, or transfer of any such 


instruments 
upon which the proper shall not have been affixed 


stamp or stamps 
and canceled as aforesaid shall be utterly void. 

Now, the paper under the law of the State or Territory is a valid 

papers it evidences a valid contract. It is a chose in action, which 

value attached to it in the hands of the owner, and yet it is 
said that without any trial, without any investigation, the mere 
fact that the stamp does not appear upon it shall be conclusive 
evidence of the guilt of the party, and his paper, which would 
otherwise be treated as a valuable paper, shall be held and deemed 
to be void. 

It runs all through; for instance: 

That any person or persons who shall register, issue, sell, or transfer, or 
who shall cause to be issued, registered, sold, or transferred, any instrument, 
hatsoever mentioned in sched- 

duly stamped, or 
thereupon an adhesive stamp for denoting the tax c e thereon, 


Now, clearly there must be a proceeding in the nature of an 
indictment or an information in order to secure that forfeiture— 
and such instrument, document, or r,not being s 
Jaw, shail be deemed halid — of Pe oe MEE 

Is that invalidity to follow the conviction and the imposition of 
the fine of $50, or are the courts, when the paper comes to be 
offered in evidence, to treat the man as already convicted of the 
misdemeanor and im so much of the penalty as declares that 
the paper shell be void forall purposes and shall not be introduced 
as evidence to prove the contract? There is no necessity for any 
of these extreme penalties. Fine and imprisonment are enough, 
without undertaking to forfeit the estate or to destroy the prop- 
erty rights of the party who is guilty of this violation of the law 
in advance of his conviction. 

It seems, however, that these provisions are in harmony with 
the bill we have under consideration, and probably the amend- 
ment ought to be adopted to-day, which is in law, I believe, the 
4th day of July and the anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. I find named amongst the great outrages which 
had been committed upon the American people by the King of 
Great Britain, and which were deemed sufficient to justify the 
Declaration of Independence, this recital: 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world. 


That is the bill we have before the Congress of the United 
States, and it will be eminently oper to finish its consideration 
and let it go to a vote to-day—a bill to cut off our trade with all 
parts of the world. Another ground of complaint was: 

For depriving us in many cases of the benefits of trial by jury. 

And that is the particular amendment which we now have under 
consideration, that without trial, without investigation, without 
giving the man a day in court at all, his paper, which otherwise 
would be a good paper, which under the laws of the State is a good 
paper, a chose in action, having intrinsic value, is to be treated as 
absolutely void and rejected when offered as evidence to prove the 
existence of a l contract. Isay let us strike all this out, unless 
we intend to imitate the example of the King of Great Britain in 
his dealing with the colonies before the immortal Declaration of 

ce was penned and adopted. 
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Mr. WHITE. Since this matter has been under discussion I 
find the following brief statement of the subject, and I think 
haps it contains the general condition of State authorities upon 

e matter. I refer to section 697 of Wharton’s Law of Evidence, 
volume 1: 

SEO. 697. Under the Federal statutes of 1804 and 1866, providing that in- 
struments without stamps should not be received in evidence, the question 
elu arose whether stamps were necessary pre tes to the re- 
cep instruments in State courts. As to this question, it is now neces- 
sary only to say that if the statutes in this respect controlled the State 
courts, then there would be no other department of state, or local law, 
whether as to principle or practice, which Con at least by subjecting 
litigation of the particular point to a tax, would not in like manner be able 
to control To admit the constitutional right of Congress, therefore, to 
attach limitations to the reception of evidence in the State courts would be to 
admit the right of Congress to control the materials on which the decisions 
of the courts of particular States should be based. That the limitation in 
question was not within the power of Congress was ruled by a series of State 


courts. 

Citing a large number of decisions covering such States as New 
Hampshire, usetts, Connecticut, New York, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Alabama, and one decision from Missouri, 
Ar , Texas, and California, as follows: 

Woodward vs. Roberts, 58 N. H., 503; Carpenter vs. Snelling, 97 Mass., 452; 
Green vs. Holway, 101 Mass., 243; Moore vs. k, 105 Mass., 49; Griffin vs. 
Ranney, 35 Conn., 239: People vs. Gates, 43 N. Y., 40; Moore vs. Moore, 47 
N. Y., 407: Hale vs. Wilkin: 21 Grat.,75; Wallace vs. Cravens, 34 Ind., 534; 
Craig vs. Dimock, 47 Il., 308; Wilson vs. McKenna. 52 III., 43; Clemens vs. Con- 
rad, 19 Mich., 170; Sammons vs. Halloway, 21 Mich., 162: Sporrer vs. Eifler, 1 

, 683; Whigham vs. Pickett, 43 Ala., 140 (but see Mobile R. R. vs. Ed- 
wards, 40 Àla., 207); Ber MNT P , 446; Moore vs. Clymer, 12 
Mo. Ap., 11; Bumpass ve. Taggar 26 Ark., 398; pany vs. Coken, 33 'Tex., 815; 
Jacobs vs. Spoftord, 34 Tex., 152; Bure vs. Hobson, 40 Cal., 240. 

Mr. Wharton continues: 


In other jurisdictions, however, this limitation of the 
has been denied, though on reasoning which it is difficult 
the tenor of authorities in this branch of 
the sovereignty conceded by the Feder: 
matters of process and evidence. 

Note 1 is as follows: 

1. Chartiers vs. McNamara, 72 Pa. St., 278; Hoops vs. Atkins, 41 Ga., 109: 
Humphreys vs. Wilson, 43 Miss., 328; Hugus vs. Strickler, 19 Iowa, 413; ng- 

32 Towa, 488. See Patterson vs. Gile, 1 Colo. T., 200. See, how- 
. Richardson, 45 Miss., 499; Corrie vs. Billiu, 23 La. An., 250. 
e Supreme Court of the United States the point was presented in 
and before his suc- 
ted, and the sight associate justices were equally divided 
left open for determination in the ultimate 
(Note by the Reporter: Emery vs. Hobson, 63 Me., 33.) 

Itake this note of the reporter in that case to be the authority 
upon which the statement is made. Mr. Wharton continues: 

A stamp act has no force, on the principles of international law, unless im- 
posed b. the local foyeren; and to concede sovereignty to the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to the eviden rules of State courts is to surrender State sov- 
ereignty in one of its prime functions. 

The authorities cited in support of the proposition of the author 
seem to qs overbalance, 80 far as the number of States is con- 
cerned, those cited to the contrary. Ireferto this summary, as I 
believeit states very clearly the condition of local decisions in that 


e VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment 5 88 by the Senator from Iowa. 
Mr. BACON. I inquire of Senators on the other side whether 


of the statutes 
reconcile with 
rivate international law or with 
Constitution to the States in all 


would not press the amendment now. 
Mr. BACON. I certainly will not do so unless the Senator is 


willing. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Thisamendment was prepared, as 
every Senator must know, with a good dealof haste. The matter 
having been discussed in the Senate and brought to the attention 
of the Senate and the committee, it can be examined very critic- 
ally hereafter, and, if necessary, changes can be made to meet the 
views of Senators. 

Mr. BACON. I certainly have no desire to press my amend- 
ment. For that reason I submitted it to Senators without offer- 


ing it. 

Tus VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON, I desire to haye the Senate act at this time on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as additional sections 
the following: 

Sec. — That within oai days after the passage of this act the Secre- 

of the Treasury shall designate (and may from time to time 
designation) threeof the General Appraisers appointed or to be appointed 
under the visions of section 12 of the act entitled “An act to sim 
In tion to the collection of the revenues," approved June 10, 1890, 
jority of the number designated 3 belong to 
who shall exercise the powers and perform the du- 
i ter bed, in addition to those now or from time to time to 
be devolved upon them by law. 
First. They shall thoroughly investigate the condition of the industries of 


the country upon whose Lemno ui pii or otherwise, duties are 


imposed by law, taking a single oup of cognate or interde- 
ules ata time, to be designated im writing from time to time 
f th „and likewise the condition of the indus- 
manufacturing or produ 
gon with similar product of t i 
. EET the difference in labor cost and other elements or factors entering 
in and bearing u 


petition; 
tion which, in their judgment, should be considered inimposing rates of duty, 
bo Od toobtaining revenue therefrom and with regard on 4 
equalizing conditions between the competitive products of every kind of 
this and other countries and in determina what products of other countries 
be admitted to this country free of 1 

shall also carefully analyze the duties im by the vari- 

time to time 


reporting any errors of classifi- 


their 3 necessary for the correction of any ineq 
er 


cies, or ot defects of any kind in the schedules so examined. 
Third. They shall from e to time make report to the Secre of the 
Treasury of the information obtained such investigation and otherwise, 


with their recommendations thereon. 


jority from the facts obtained in said inves 
tions, wholly or in part, it shall be their duty to make, 
the Secretary of the Treasury a minority report, rni s full the reasons 
tions. They shall 
vestigations upon the same subject as the 

Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time direct. 
SEO. —. That the General ML etre designated by the Secretary of the 
ry as hereinbefore provided may, for the purposes of their investiga- 
tion, with the approval of said Secretary, visit any part of the United States, 
and said Secre may from time to time direct one of their number to visit 
foreign 8 tor! 
EC. —. 


d 
any schedule or group of schedules as aforesaid, to cause to be 
the. Public Printer | 1.000 co 2 nas 


tatives aad 
also be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
communicate the same to Con, in the month of December in each year, 
with his recommendations in premises, 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I desired to submit some ne 
gestions in regard to the amendment which has just been ado ; 
but owing to the anxiety of the committee to dispose of it, I re- 
frained from doing so. I wish also to say a few words about 
another amendment that I su e will not be offered, although 
it has been pending here. understand that the amendment 
now pending does not provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sion, but the designation of three persons holding an office now 
existing for the purpose of making an investigation and returning 
to the etary of the Treasury, and through him to Congress, 
certain suggestions touching the tariff. 

I wish to say that as a rule I am very much opposed to commis- 
sions; that is, commissions organized to create policies or to for- 
mulate measures that we are e ted to follow. Particularly 
am I opposed to the selection of individuals who hold no official 
position for the c of making suggestions to Congress as to 
what Congress should do, I understand the persons who are to 
be selected for this commission are supposed to be skilled men, 
called appraisers, and they are to be selected because they are 
supp to be familiar with the technicalities of trade and com- 
merce and the distinction that exists between the different classes 
of merchandise that Congress is called upon to deal with in a 
revenue-tariff or a protective-tariff measure. Seeing the distinc- 
tion that exists between the commission here proposed and the 
ordinary commission, of which we have heard some talk of late, I 
think this stands on an entirely different ground, and I did not rise 
to antagonize the amendment. 

In the first place, I think the question of a tariff is different from 
any other question perhaps that comes before the people. A 

handling of it xa em technical knowledge that very many 
of those who are compelled to deal with it do not possess. The 
committee are My Crean to have some knowledge of those things. 
Ithink, with all deference to the committee, that an examination 
of the pending bill and some other tariff bills which have been 

will bear me out in saying that td do not, as a rule, have 
quite that knowledge of the subject that they ought to have. 

Take the pending bill. The House sent the bill here early, I 
believe with very little consideration. Although it had been 
practically under examination by the House committee for several 
months, it had had very little attention in Congress. It came 
here. The Senate committee proposed sundry amendments, I 
believe the greater majority of which they have already retired 
from. I may be mistaken, but in the short time I have been here, 
having been about three weeks in attendance, it seems to methat 
there has been more receding from their own proposed amend- 
ments than adoption of committee amendments, and I assume 
I they have gone back pretty much to the bill as passed by the 

ouse. 

The committee came in here on Saturday with two or three very 
ugly questions. They brought in a provision for a bounty on 
sugar, which I understand, if not pending now, will be pending, 
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uestion. 

question as to the propriety of 
a tax upon stocks and bonds. On the whole, I am in sympathy 
with the proposition, although I know it will bear very hardly 


and we are still to consider that 


They introduced a dif- 
. ficult and somewhat controve 


upon some small interests in the West, where the mining people 
will ge together and organize companies and sell their stocks at 
small rates for the e of prospecting and developing mines. 
But, on the whole, perhaps 

tionable one. 

I am told by the committee and by everybody else that it is 
necessary that we shall have more revenue than this bill is pro- 
viding. Ihave endeavored for the last three weeks to find out 
how much the bill will produce. Iam just as much in the dark 
now as I was when I began. I would ask the chairman to make 
a statement if I did not feel that it would embarrass him, and if 
I were not pretty certain that he would not beable to give a satis- 
factory conclusion, although if he is willing to undertake the task, 
I should be delighted if he would. If it isnot convenient for the 
Senator to do it now, hecan make the statement at any other time. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is convenient for me to state what I think 
about it now or at almost any time. 

Mr. TELLER. Very well. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill make a statement to the Senator in gen- 
eral terms, but at a later hour to-day I shall be glad to do it in 
detail. It is not possible for any expert or any person to make 
an accurate statement of the receipts in the form of revenue that 
will come from any tariff bill. It never has been done, it never 
can be done with absolute accuracy, and what is done must be an 
estimate. 

From the best knowledge that I have and the best knowledge I 
have been able to secure, I believe that this bill will yield the first 

ear, leaving out some minor details to be settled in conference, 

om $175,000,000 to $180,000,000. I believe it will yield that the 
first fiscal year, beginning on the 1st day of July,1897,and ending 
on the 30th day of June, 1898. 

In expressing that belief I will state that these schedules have 
been gone over by experts at every stage of the bill after it came 
to the Senate, in regard to the House estimate, and the estimate 
of the Senate committee when reported to the Senate, and in re- 
gard to the several amendments that have already been agreed 
to, taking into account, of course, the variations from day to day 
as respects the details. So I think it may be safely said that by 
and large the bill will yield $180,000,000 during the first fiscal 
yr xs = it; and afterwards it will yield a much larger sum, in 
m ief. 

. WHITE. Has the Senator from Iowa made any estimate, 
or procured any, as to what the bill will yield during the second 
year of its operation? Of course we all know that during the first 
year it will be embarrassed somewhat, but it is usual, I believe, to 
make an estimate with reference to the second year. Has any 
such estimate been made? 

Mr. ALLISON. There have been no estimates made as to the 
second year, but estimates have been made as to the normal pro- 
duction of revenue under the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator says the revenue will be much 

after the first year? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ithinkit will bemuchlarger. I think it will 
be over $200,000,000. 

Mr. WHITE. How much over? : 

Mr.STEWART. How much more than the revenue under the 
present law will it produce the second year? 

Mr. ALLISON. The second year or sixty million dollars 
more than the buon year, in my belief; probably more. 

Mr. TELLER. Fifty or sixty million? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ithink it will. I think it will yield a v 
large revenue, perhaps, in the second year, but certainly it will 
do so when it comes into full play. But who can judge what it 
will yield? It will then depend upon the condition and the de- 
velopment of the industries of our own country and the importa- 
tions of competitive articles. "Therefore it is not possible to make 
an accurate estimate; it is only an estimate of the normal receipts 
from the bill two years from now or three years from now. But 
that is the best estimate that I can make, judging from the expe- 
rience with past enactments. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. . The Senator from Colorado is enti- 
tled to the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. VEST. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I just want to ask the 
Senator from Iowaaquestion. Has he made any estimate as to the 
average ad valorem rate of duty under the bill as it stands now? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think that has been done, but I think 
it will be a higher ad valorem than under the existing law, and 
probably a higher ad valorem than under the law of 1890, for the 


that amendment is not a very objec- 


reason—— 

" 2s PEE The Senator speaks of the estimate of the tariff 
uties 
Mr. ALLISON. I speak of the tariff duties, of course, The 


law of 1890 placed sugar on the free list, and now there is a high 
duty on sugar. Therefore undoubtedly the average ad valorem 
under this bill will be higher than under the law of 1890 as to 
dutiable articles. 

Mr. WHITE. It will be over 50 per cent, will it not, under the 
present bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think very likely. 

Mr, VEST. The comparative statement gives the average ad 
valorem of the bill as it came from the House at 57.48 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. It wil be more than 50 per cent, I have no 
doubt, I will say, upon dutiable articles. 

e VEST. It will be57.48 per cent, the comparative statement 

shows. 


Mr. ALLISON. Very well; the Senator may be right. The 
addition of the duties on sugar, of course, will increase the general 
average of dutiable articles under the bill as compared with the 
law of 1890, which gave a bounty on sugar, or as compared with 
mg law of 1894, which put a large number of articles upon the free 

ist. 

Mr. VEST. The McKinley rate was 49.78 per cent and of the 
existing law 39.34 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to Senators that the committee have 
done the very best they could in making up the estimates. Ido 
not pretend to be accurate. No person, I submit, can tell upon 
any schedule of the bill how many tons, how many pounds, how 
many yards, or whatever the measurement, wi imported 
under the bill next year, the year after, or three years from now. 
Therefore we must base the estimates upon the general current 
importations from year to year, taking into account the depres- 
sion of the last three or four years, and assuming that the depres- 
sion wil not continue and that there will be increased revenue 
from the revival, which we hope will come sooner or later, al- 
though the Senator from Colorado may not agree with me about 
that. That must be taken into account in making an estimate, 
Do I disturb the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam making only a brief statement now, I 
shall go into the matter with more detail later on, I repeat, that 
I believe the pending bill will produce $180,000,000 or in that 
neighborhood under the tariff provisions during the fiscal year 
ending on the 30th day of June, 1898, as the bill now stands, or as 
it will probably stand after the differences between the two Houses 
shall have been adjusted. 

Mr. GRAY. ill the Senator from Iowa allow me? Iwish to 
ask if the present law did not produce in the year 1895, I think, 
over $160,000,000? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not the exact figures before me. 

Mr. GRAY. And in the last year has not a revenue of $176,- 
000,000 been produced under it? 

Mr. ALLISON. But there have been in the last few months 
very large importations in view of the proposed or expected 
changes in the law. There is no doubt about that, but nobody 
believes that that condition will continue. It would not continue 
if this bill were sunk in midocean to-morrow; those importations 
would stop immediately after the bill failed, as they will stop after 
it becomes a law. 

5 That condition did not apply to the importations 
of 1895. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Iowa will permit me, I have 
the figures for 1895 before me. The customs returns for the fiscal 
year which terminated on the 30th of June, 1896, are shown from 
the official record to have been $159,516,275.50, as against $131,807,- 
758 during the last fiscal year in which the McKinley Act was in 
full operation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly everyone who studies these ques- 
tions, or thinks about them at all, knows prt well that when 
radical changes are proposed in tariff schedules, whether to in- 
crease schedules or diminish schedules, there will be fluctuations, 
and great fluctuations, in importations. When the law of 1894 
was passed, there had been no importations for some time before, 
for the reason that a man would not import under the rates of 
duty provided in the McKinley law when he was anticipating 
that in a few brief months he could import under the Wilson law. 
So our importations ran down in the fiscal year beginning on the 
1st of July, 1894. 

It is now well known, and it has been repeatedly spoken of on 
this floor, that importations are pouring into our custom-houses 
in order that importers may avoid the protective duties that are 
proposed in this bill. It has been stated here over and over agai 
astoraw wool that there is a year's supply coming in, and that there 
is at least three or four months' supply of sugar imported under 
the ad valorem duty of 40 per cent, whereas we have proposed an 
ad valorem duty muchin excess. Therefore these suggestions as 
respects estimates must be, in the nature of things, conjectural, de- 
pending upon the importations that have come in and are sup- 
plying the market temporarily. 
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Mr. WHITE. I understand the Senator from Iowa to state 
that there have been great importations of sugar anticipatory of 
the enactment of the proposed law. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no doubt of it. Does the Senator 
doubt it? 

Mr. WHITE. No; I do not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator doubt that there have been 
wool importations pending the passage of this bill? 

Mr. WHITE. I referred to sugar as showing that the Sugar 
people understand what this tariff means, A 

.ALLISON. Everybody understands it, Mr. President. We 
may have our eyes closed here, but the great business world does 
not have its eyes closed as respects importations. 

Mr. WHITE. I concur with the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does not the Senator know that woolen goods 
are coming in in large quantities in anticipation of this tax? Cer- 

i So, when we make tariff changes, we must expect fluctu- 
ations and perturbations to go on during the process. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Iowa is correct, next year 
(I do not think he will dwell very much upon this year) the bill 
will produce $180,000,000. Does the Senator mean this fiscal year? 

Mr. ALLISON. The present fiscal year. 

Mr. TELLER. The fiscal year just commencing? 
cam in a new fiscal year. 

r. ALLISON. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator means that this fiscal year the bill 
will produce $180,000,000. If so, it ought to produce something in 
excess of that amount, certainly, in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the Senator himself qualifies his statement by 
saying that it depends largely upon conditions. Of course he 
thinks the conditions are to be such as were suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] on Saturday, when all 
the idle spindles will begiu to whirl and sing; when the smoke 
will rise from all the closed chimneys; when the water wheels will 
feel the torrents and be put in motion, and allthat. If that takes 
place, the expectations of the Senator from Iowa may be met. 

Mr. President, even then there would be a deficit. Thereis not 
to be money enough under this bill to carry on the Government 
on the line it has been carried on, and on the line that most peo- 

le believe it ought to be carried on. I do not know what the 
Deficit will be; and I cannot find out. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the other House gave us a very rose- 
colored statement as to what the revenue would be under the bill 
as it passed the House. Ithink, speaking from recollection, there 
was to be $113,000,000 of surplus. I do not suppose there is a 
man, child, or woman anywhere in the country who has the 
slightest expectation that under that bill there would be a sur- 
plus of $100,000,000. Nobody expects that, and nobody here will 
pretend that it is amongst the possible things. 

I do not know upon what theory this bill is drawn. If the party 
who have it in hand are not recreant to the principles they have 
professed heretofore, it is a bill drawn upon protective lines; if 
they have not abandoned practically the only distinctive feature 
which has distinguished them from the other party for several 
years, then this bill should be drawn upon a protective theory, 
and that is, to discourage and hinder, and not to promote impor- 
tations. If, on the other hand, it is drawn upon the revenue idea, 
then it must be, or should be at least, drawn upon the theory of 
encouraging imports, and that the great object is to get all the 
importe we can from abroad; to encourage anybody who has goods 
in Europe, in Asia, or anywhere else, who is willing to sell them 
cheaply, to bring them here and put them in competition with 
American goods. We must necessarily do that if we rely entirely 
upon import duties and the present excise duties. 

The committee have enlarged the excise duties to an extent 
which nobody knows, probably not to exceed a million and a half 
or two million dollars, by the stamp-tax provision. 

We were promised a tax upon tea; and I suppose it occurred 
to the committee that if they had a tax upon tea and a stamp tax 
at the same time somebody would make unpleasant reflections; 
and as they can not abandon the stamp tax, they abandon the tax 
on tea. 

We were told we should have a tax on beer. I believe it was 
admitted by 2 Josie who was familiar with the subject that a 
tax on beer would not cost the consumer a mill more; and that if 
there was a tax put upon beer, it would come out of the manufac- 
turer of beer. 

It has been understood in this country for many years that the 
manufacturers of beer have been amongst the successful manu- 
facturers, and that, although the times have been hard, and the 
factories have been closed and the chimneys without smoke, and 
the water wheels rotting, and all that sort of thing, the drinking 
of beer has gone on just about the same. But, Mr. President, 
there is a great election coming on in one of the great States, and 
it is said that there is a great voting population there which does 
not believe in a tax on beer. So fifteen or twenty millions of dol- 
lars which would be realized from a tax on beer is sacrificed. 


Weare five 


Mr. President, there are other means of getting revenue without 
putting an inordinate and unreasonable duty upon those things 
which are necessary and which we must have, whether we pay a 
high or a low price for them, I remember hearing the Senator 
from Iowa say—and it impressed me because it has often occurred 
tome—that this Government had more untouched and untaxed 
means of revenue than any other government in the world. It 
is inconceivable to me that, with the necessity upon us for the 
passage of a bill to provide for the revenues of the Government, 
we are going to pass a bill which, as I believe is admitted by all, 
will still leave a deficiency in the revenue. If any Senator will 
rise here e ie ear! the committee, or any member of the com- 
mittee, and say he believes that this bill will produce ample reve- 
nue, I will modify that statement. 

The newspapers told us the other day that the statistical officer 
of the Government, Mr. Ford, had figured out a surplus revenue 
of 8100,000, 000 to come from this bill. The truth is that he has 
worked out a deficit, and that he has not worked out a surplus at 
all Nobody in that office pretends, I believe, that he can figure 
out a revenue sufficient to carry on the Government out of the 
present excise taxes and the present import duties. I am speak- 
ing of the import duties provided for in this bill when it shall be- 
come a law, which I think ought to be very soon. 

I said the other day that I would call the attention of the com- 
mittee, and I will do so now briefly, to what I believe i8 a source 
of revenue from which they might get from twenty to twenty- 
five million dollars a year. Some years ago we put a duty as well 
as an internal tax, which I think was proper, upon distilled spirits, 
as we have also upon beer. I believe every nation in the world 
has put some kind of a duty upon those articles. Iam not finding 
fault with it, but we have put this internal tax upon, I will say 
generically, whisky, because that includes all the rest. We have 
putatax on whisky not as à temperance movement, not to dis- 
courage its use, not to put a ban upon the men who manufacture 
it, but for the express and only purpose of getting revenue for 
the Government. 

Now, what is our duty in the premises? It is to put the duty 
where it will afford the greatest revenue to the Government. 
'There has been some trouble about that. We put the duty at one 
time at 20 per cent, later on we put it at twelve or fifteen hundred 
per cent, but I believe now we have got it at about fifteen hundred 
per cent. The result has been that our revenues have not kept pace 
with md re of population, and the increased use of spiritsfrom 
incre: manufacture has not contributed proportionately, as it 
should have done, to the revenues of the Government. That is 
admitted. So great has the evil of the evasion of the law become 
that the honest manufacturer of spirits in this country is, as a 
rule,if not bankrupt, at least in distress. He finds himself in 
competition with thousands of men who are manufacturing spirits 
in a small way in legalized stills or in illicit stills. 

The Government seizes an illicit still somewhere, puts the liquor 
upon the market, and sells it at less than it is exacting from the 
decent and honest manufacturer as its tax. That the growth of 
this fraudulent distillation and evasion of the law is very great 
nobody will deny. We have heard it from every Secretary of the 
Treasury for several years, and we have heard it from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. The tax was, up to 1894, 90 cents 
per gallon. We n in 1894, 20 cents more on a gallon. 

Mr. President, I think that this is one of the questions that the 
Committee on Finance ought to have taken up. Iknow whatthe 
Senator from Iowa will say, for he said it the other day to me 
when I called his attention to this matter. He said, There are 
so many questions connected with it, and which must be dealt 
with, that we can not consider it now.” 

I want to show in a moment or two that there are no legislative 
Obstacles in the way of taking up this question and settling it 
now. Iam not foolish enough to suppose the committee is going 
to do so. When Senators on the Republican side of the Cham- 
ber vote with the caucus and surrender their judgment to the 
caucus, and where the caucus has not acted, have surrendered 
their judgment to the committee, I am not foolish enough to sup- 
pose that anything can now be done. Iam making these few re- 
marks to call the attention of the country to the very singular 
conditions here. 

We are hunting for revenue; we are going about in byways and 
by-places; we are putting upon the necessaries of life unnecessary 
taxation; and when we complain, the committee say, ** The neces- 
sities of the Government are so great that we musthave additional 
revenue, and this is a revenue measure, and you must support it." 
Here, according to the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
is an opportunity to put into the Treasury from twenty to twenty- 
five ion dollars a year, and to lessen and destroy the frauds 
that are filling our penitentiaries with citizens of the United 
States, who can not be made to see that a statutory offense car- 
ries with it moral turpitude, and who, when they can get a dollar 
a gallon, will brave the penitentiary doors. 1t is not making 


good citizens. It makes a condition thatought not to be allowed ta 
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exist, and it is existing without any advantage to the Government. 


It is existing at the expense of a loss of revenue to the amount of 


$20,000,000 a year at least, with no compensation whatever. 

I propose now to call the attention of the Senate to a letter from 
the 8 of the Treasury. I know but little about the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I never had the pleasure of his personal 

uaintance. He and I do not agree upon one of the great ques- 
tions which are in controversy between the different political 
organizations of this country, but I have always understood 
that he was a practical business man, whom, in all business mat- 
ters at least, it would be safe to follow, independent of the ques- 
tion of the currency, which, of course, is a business question, but 
not handled, in my judgment, in a business way by the business 
world just at this time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury sent a communication to the 
Senate in answer to resolutions adopted by the Senate, to which 
I desire to attract the attention of the Senate. He says: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1897. 

Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the following Senate 
d Thay BE Bentatury of the Tronuey Ds and Jo ie haeehy; di 
rected, at his earliest convenience, to re rt to the Senate x 

First. The effect the present rate of internal-revenue tax upon distilled 
5 a had and hasu its legitimate and honest production in the 

nited sv ric and upon the amount of revenue derived by the Government 

“Second. Whether the influence of present agreed rate has resulted in the 
increase of illicit distillation and the encouragement of fraud upon the reve- 
nue; and if so, to what extent. 

*'rhird. What rate of tax will, in the judgment of the Secretary, produce 
the greatest amount of revenue consistent with the protection of honest 
manufacturers and dealers; and 

* Fourth. For any other information in this behalf which will assist in 
reaching a ide conclusion as to the rate of internal tax which should be 


levied and upon distilled —— 1 
Inreply tothe inquiries stated in the resolution, I have the honor to report— 
First. That while the d in general business may have some 


effect on the distilling industry, the reduction in revenue is mainly due to 
in the tax to a rate above the revenue-producing line. 


rectly the production of distilled spirits during the months end 
August 31 „ and during the thirty months from September 1, 1894, to 
Febru 3s, „and from additi: tables showing the com; tive re- 


ary 
i during the two periods named, from tobacco, fermented liquors, and 
Siabhiea P the inueni falling.off in the pro- 


duction of the articles named during the latter pe 5 
That is, for the first thirty months endi pupae 1894, with a 
taxof90cents. Thenthecommunication of the tary proceeds: 
Quantity, in taxable gallons, of spirits produced and d. ited in distillery 
and the tity wi such t ^ 
. quantity r from az paid, for 
Deposi = Gall 
7... Oe rea Ics EIE NES 
Beginning 
Withdrawn, tax paid 
Bag Augas M jj LE Se gd Ito eS - 151,846, 340.6 


102, 846, 372.3 


Receipts from distilled its during the thirty months— 
Ended A 81, ini IUE Cue SUE SE Doe eA pone et $231, 182, 893. 06 
Beginning September 1, 1890 -4 =-=- --10 -10mm 164, 151, 439. 59 
hir ths from 
ee conten tia bd Sera aha . cr 061,458.47 
Receipts from tobacco during the thirty months aie FEET ER 
Ended August 31, 1804. 2r der BIER ENE EER SET e — 75,985, 779.20 
Beginning September 1, 1894............ — RATES 75, 016, 527. 63 
Fallin 


off in receipts during thirty months from Sep- 
tember 1, 1804 

from fermented liquors during the thirty months— = 
Ended August 31, 1894. 3 
Beginning September 1, 180... f B ttt eus 78, 827, 308. 48 


from fermented liquors „ r cent, and from tobacco less than 1 per 


of more T cent. 
y incentive to fraud furnished by 
tho prets page of the act of August 2 1894. the number of illicit distil 
[o io i. 
dorita nid 5 distilleries reported as operated illicitly has increased 
from 1,016 to 1,905. 

They have almost doubled since August 28, 1894. Why have 
they doubled? Owing to the temptation of this high tax to illicit 
distilling. 

The number of arrests for violation of the internal-revenue laws has in- 

from 614 to 839. 


The number of registered grain. distilleries in the United States averages 
annually about 7008. OF this number one-half is the average number oper- 
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d: each . Of the alittle less than half have re; 
Ium capacity of bushels or lesa AO hans a registered of CU than 
4 but less than 20 and 409 have a capacity of 20 els or more. 

The records in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue show 
it since the increase of the tax a very large per cent of the smaller distil- 
leries operate each year, and that the per cent of the larger distilleries oper- 
ating during the year has decreased very considerably. many sections of 
the country where these small distilleries are located 11 is found impracticable 
to sell forfeited spirits at a equal to the amount of tax due on them. 
In these same it is found that distillers and dealers have to 
furnish customers with distilled spirits at much less than the tax thereon 


rovided the agree to return the stamps intact or the bar: 
bearing the stam Other evidence is in Ma DADURA of the arrel 
of the Commissioner t in the sections where the small distilleries are 


operated spirits have been offered for sale at from 40 to cents a gallon. * + 
Third. What rate of tax will, in the judgment of the Secre: produce 
the greatest amount of revenue consistent with the protection of tan honest 
5 Sate cherie I submit th wing 
co! e question, T su the follo table, which sh th 
revenue-prod: results under the several rates of taxation on distilled 


spirits since the establishment of the present internal-revenue system: 


Consumption per capita of distilled spiri terials 
— pel pie iia ma other than fruit, and 


SERERE 
EBRES 


d 


BPR 
8883338 


8 
3 EEBRERI 


[zi 
E 
I 

— 
E 


82283835 
5E 
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[1 
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EREE 


ARRABA 
2831 


RER 
3883 


This table would indicate that the highest revenue- producing rate was 70 


cents per gallon. 
In view of the above facts, Iam of the opinion that the tax should not ex- 
encres ces CETO ral gend nein gg eem ig s repe etsi tome 


lf this reduction be made, 1 suggest the advisability of a return to the 
three years. 


bonded period of 

That unfortunate suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
I believe, has been the main basis for this delay. Itis said that 
we can not regulate the bonded period and the tax at this time. 
There are some interests which want the bonded period long; 
there are others which want it short; and there are some interests 
which want the tax as high as possible. Ishallspeak of that after 
a few moments, when I come to speak of another matter. 

Then the communication of the Secretary of the Treasury pro- 


ceeds as follows: 
Fourth. In response for other information which will assist in reach & 
right conclusion as to the rate of internal. revenue tax which should be le 
and collected upon distilled Iwould suggest that the internal-revenue 
law relating to distilled spirits be amended as follows: 
1. Thata tax of not less 1 $500 or 5 
on the industry of distilling, the amount to be dete by the 


of the c 
That only stills having a Sor 20 — or more shall be entitled 
3. hat the relief fro: 


less of size, be required to conform strictly to said provisions of law. 
or jacketed shall be 


and that all See pine and gr iced ee. kind shall be regarded as whole- 
sale — ealersand req to make all reports and keep all records con- 
with that business. 
L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


_ Ihave here a proposed amendment, which I do not understand 
is to be offered. It was proposed on the 28th day of May by the 


1897. 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. Crx ou], and I am told that it is not 
to be presented. It reads as follows: 


That section 3251a, section 48 of the act of August 28, 1894, be amended so 
as to read as follows: 

“That on and after the passage of this act there shall be levied and col- 
lected on all distilled spirits in bond at that time, or that have or that ma: 
be then or thereafter produced in the United States on which the tax is not pa 
before that day, a tax of 70 cents on each proof or gallon when 
below proof, and a proportionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of 
such proof or wine gallon: Provided, That in computing the tax on any pack- 
age oe ME or fractional parts of a gallon, less than one-tenth be 
exclud 


* That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed.” 


Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me to | Portan 


say, for his information, that that amendment was prepared at 
the Treasury Department? 

Mr. TELLER. I was about to state that the amendment came 
here, as I understand, with a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which has not got into the public prints. 

Mr. WHITE. The letter to which the Senator refers was ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of the Treasury to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. TELLER. Iunderstand that there was a letter addressed 
to the Senator from Illinois, but the Senator was sick at the time 
and the letter has been mislaid. I do not, of course, impute any 
attempt to hide the letter or anything of that kind. The letteris 
not come-at-able. So I do not know what the Secretary said, 
though I understand the amendment was prepared in the Treas- 
ury Department, and the Treasury Department concluded on the 
28th of May that it would be a wise thing to'put an internal-rev- 
enue tax on whisky at 70 cents a gallon. 

I have made some inquiry, and whenever I have said anything 
upon the subject some of the Senators, who I thought ought to 
know something about it, have said, Wecan not take it up because 
the bonded- period question will come up, and that is too intricate 
for consideration at this short session.“ I do not know whether 
it is to be a short session or not, but eee hopes it will be. 
On the 19th of June the Secretary of the sent to a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance the letter which I hold in my 
hand, and which I shall read: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1897. 

š i tive ion 
T A tU. 
has been received. 

Iregret that I have notthe letter which was written by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], but if he is around here he 
can present it, as I presume he has a copy of it. 

In reply, I are informed that I do not think it advisable to endanger the 
passage of this measure by appending to it a provision shortening the period 

uring which the spirits may remain in the bonded warehouse on the distil- 
lery premises. The allusion in my letter, to which you refer, relating to the 
shortening of this bonded period, was merely in the nature of a suggestion 
and was not intended as a recommendation. 

My attention had just been called to this matter in connection with the 
proposition to reduce the tax, and I considered it pro, that the Congress 
should have all the facts that were in my possession. question as to the 
length of the bonded period is sufficiently complex to be a separate measure. 

The Secretary does not agree with the Senator in charge of the 
bill that the bonded question is too complex to be dealt with at the 
same time with the question of the tax. 

: resol March 28, 1878 (20 i : 
199 (ol Stat page 10), where this question is Goosidered without referauce 
to any rate of tax. A 

It has always been considered, as I understand, without refer- 
ence to the rate of tax; and it has not been supposed heretofore 
that the tax had anything to do with the banded period, but stood 
upon an entirely different ground. 

See also, on the other hand, the acts of V fix- 
ing the rate of tax at 70 cents per gallon, and the act of March 3, (18 Stat. 
F c house ot the reves derived 
from distilled spirits, is there any provision modifying the length of the 
borided period. 

Mr. ALLISON. If Ido not interrupt the Senator 

Mr. TELLER. You do not interrupt me, but you interrupt the 
reading of the letter. 

Mr. ALLISON. My impression is—I only k from memory 
now—that there was not any bonded period prior to 1879, as the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Tanase} sitting near me will per- 
haps remember. 

Mr. LINDSAY. There was a one-year bonded period, accord- 
ing to my recollection. 

Mr. ALLISON. There may have been ashort one, but I think 
there was practically no bonded period until 1879. . 

Mr. TELLER. Ithink there was, and that the Senator is mis- 
taken. There was a bonded period, but it was very short, and 
has been enlarged in late years, whether in the interest of the 
Government or in the interest of the distillers, I confess I do not 


know. 
Mr. ALLISON, I do not know, but it was enlarged in 1879. 
Mr. TELLER. Later than that, I think, 


Mr. ALLISON. It was enlarged in the act of 1894 in connec- 
tion with the tax which was then im 


Mr. TELLER. Yes; in 1894. I believe it was supposed we 
were giving the distillers a little advantage, having pus an extra 
tax upon them by increasing the bonded period. e Secretary 
of the Treasury continues: 3 

I would state, finally, that the two questions are separable— 

I do not think either the Secretary of the Treasury or I need go 
into any argument to prove that— 


the ed and its consideration in con h fixing the tax 
rate, y complicates or imperils the needful legislation with reference 
to the revenue, it be ted from the question. 


y, yours, 
Hon. J. C. Burrows, United States Senate. 


Here is the Secretary of the Treasury assuring us that in this 
way we can get more revenue, and that it is of transcendent im- 
portance that the matter be dealt with now; that it is absolutely 
independent and separable from the bonded question; and yet the 
committee say they can not take it up at this time. 

What is the interest in this country which is resisting the in- 
creased revenues that might be received from a reduced tax upon 
spirits? There must be something. Nobody can stand here and 
give a good reason why it should not be done. Nobody will pre- 
tend that any benefit is derived by a tax of $1.10 a gallon, unless 
the tax of $1.10 produces more revenue than a tax of 70 cents; 
and here are the facts and figures, which will not be controverted 
by anybody here or elsewhere, that 70 cents a gallon, and nota 
dollar a , is the revenue-producing tax. 

All the manufacturers of distilled spirits from grain are in favor 
of its reduction, so faras I know. Indeed many of them have de- 
clared that nothing but a reduction would save them from bank- 
ruptcy, unless the Government of the United States can enforce 
its statutes against the criminal distillation of spirits, unless the 
Government can go beyond what it has been doing, seizing here 
and there gallons and patung them up for sale, putting them 
in competition with their products, and putting a few unfortu- 
nate, ignorant men in the penitentiary. Unless the Government 
can put its hands upon this evil and stop the illicit distilling, they 
will be ruined. But there is never a condition withont a cause. 
There is never an opposition to a mov(ment that there is not 
somebody somewhere who is to be benefited by that opposition, 

Mr. President, there is a concern in this country manufacturing 
distilled spirits that pays no revenue to the vernment. It 
strikes me that if the committee can not deal with the great ques- 
tion, What shall be the tax upon distilled in spirits? it could at 
least deal with it to this extent: It could provide that the same 
tax, or some equitable tax, if the same would not be equitable, 
should be put upon every concern distilling spirits. ere are 
several concerns, perhaps, who are manufacturing what is called 
woódalcohol. I understand that the wood alcohol is a by-product; 
that the profits which they realize in the manufacture of charcoal 
and acetate of lime are quite sufficient to pay for their labor and 
a fair interest on their capital. They have a large capital, about 
$1,000,000, I understand, a pe that is created according to 
modern methods by watering the stock. 

I do not know, and I can only state what I have been told "Y a 
gentleman whom I regard as reliable, that the entire plant of this 
concern and all the parties who are connected with it, all the 
different organizations that are here in one concern, as I under- 
stand now, could 5 for by less than one-tenth of the 
supposed capital. should not that concern, which distills 
every year 2,000,000 ons of spirits, that are equivalent in com- 
mercial use to 4,000,000 gallons of grain-distilled spirits, pay a reve- 
nue duty also? It comes in contact with the distillers of alcohol 
from grain. It gets the benefit of the enforced high price that 
we compel every American consumer of alcohol to pay by reason 
of the high tax, and yet it bears none of the burdens—none what- 
ever. Itis equivalent to giving it the revenue that is put upon 
4,000,000 gallons of grain-distil illed alcohol. 

I know the Senator from Iowa will tell me that wood alcohol 
does not come in competition with it, that it is a lower grade and 
all that, and can not be used for purposes of drink, and soon. I 
do not intend to spend much time over this point, and I am only 
going to read a few lines from a producer of wood alcohol and 
P his statement against any statement that shall be made here 

y the Senator from Iowa or anybody else as to whether or not 
this does come in competition with the producers of grain-dis- 
tilled spirits. I read from the report of the joint select com- 
mittee created under authority of section 2 of the act of June B, 
1896, and from the testimony of Mr. Clark: 

I wish to state that in western North Carolina I have a factory for making 

ilmington, rash 


wood alcohol In W. N. C. I have another factory for refining 
wood alcohol. I have been e in the business for eleven years under 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 


the supposition that the present conditions would continue. I believe if we 
have free alcohol it will stop both of my factories. 
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That is the first thing. Allow me to say that these people are 
protected by a tariff duty of $2.50 against wood alcohol manufac- 
tured in Canada and other parts of the world, and yet they bear 

-no part of the burden that all other manufacturers of distilled 
spirits bear. 

Another point is that— 

With free alcohol I do not see how any means can be adopted to prevent its 
being used for drinking purposes— 

He is speaking now of free alcohol in the arts only— 
because wood alcohol is made so refined now that when it is mixed with 

rinking purposes. 


common alcohol the mixture can be used for d: 

The CHAIRMAN, In what proportion? 

Mr. CLARK. In eerie of about 10percent. If you take 50 per cent 
of grain alcohol and 50 per cent ot wood alcoholand diluteit with waterdewn 
to one-half, it has not a very distasteful effect upon the 1 8 and it you 
take it down to 10 per cent I believe it may be used for drin right along. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know that that is done, or is it simply your opin- 
ion that it might be done? 

Mr. CLARK. It is merely an opinion from the mixtures I have made and 
have had my men try to see whether they could drink it. I understand that 
wood alcohol is used to adulternte Mee That is simy what I have heard. 
I do not know that itis true. lam y convinced 10 per cent of wood 
alcohol in grain alcohol could be drank. 

We do not need much argument to know that if this can be 
done, even if itis at the risk of the health of the drinker, it will 
be done in the cheap places where they sell cheap stuff and where 
the men are not very particular about what they drink. The 
chairman says: ; ; 

You do not think that wood alcohol ought to be used in any way for drink- 

purposes without paying a tax? 

T. CLARK. No; I do not. But if you have free alcohol and methylation, I 
see nothing to prevent a e amount of methylated spirits from being used 
for drinking purposes. is a thing very easily tested. All you have to 
do is to take a sample of refined wood alcohol and common alcohol and mix 
them m: that proportion and dilute them with water, and almost any man can 


The CHAIRMAN. I suppose there are certain sections of the comity where 

le would drink almost an: which has the alcoholic principle in it? 

r. CLARK. Yes, sir; that is true. I think a preparation of 10 per cent 
would be unobjectionable to most people who drink. 

The CHAIRMAN. I have heard of people drinking Jamaica ginger and Flor- 
ida water and articles of that kind. 

Mr. CLARK. There seems to have been some discussion as to the practica- 
bility of ciel rris methyl alcohol from alcohol. Ido not see any necessity 
for se ting it. I believe the great ority would drink it just as it is. 
As a chemist, I believe it can be separated. I was graduated from Columbia 
College, and I have been studying and ticing chemistry for fifteen years, 
and I believe they can, for all practicable purposes, be separated. . 

If they can, they will be, and undoubtedly are. 

Mr. President, 1 do not want unnecessarily to detain the Senate. 
I wish to put in the RECORD the opinions—I have them here—of 
a number of gentlemen, some living and some dead, as to what is 
the revenue point at which we should fix our tax. 

Itis believed by a great many people that the reason why this 
tax can not be reduced is because there is an interest in this country 
which stands in the way of it, a financial interest; that the peo- 
ple manufacturing wood alcohol, who are closely connected with 
one of the est trusts in this country, as I am informed, and 
this concern is practically owned by one of the greatest trusts in 
this country—and I might as well name it, the sugar trust—have 
sufficient strength to prevent its being done. 

Iam told by reasonable and reputable men that the agent of the 
concern has, with the greatest effrontery, said to them, Gentle- 
men, if you interfere with the duty on wood alcohol, or if you 
interfere in the securing of the reduction of the tax upon distilled 

irits. we will reduce your bonded period to nothing." I know 
that some of the men who are engaged in the manufacture of dis- 
tilled grain spirits have come to the Capitol and have spoken in 
bated breath. They did not dare to talk out aloud when they 
complained of the way they were being treated for fear that when 
anything was done the bonded period, which has no relation what- 
evér to the tax, as the Secretary says, would be taken away from 
them as a matter of vengeance and spite. 

I am making no complaint against the committee any morethan 
I am against the Senate, but it is going out to the American peo- 
ple that here are $20,000.000 of revenue that might be saved which 
we either have not the skill or the courage to take hold of in a way 
to save, and it is believed and known that the saving of thatlarge 
amount of money would in no wiseimpose any burden N in- 
dustry or impose any burden upon any consumer of distilled spirits. 
The wood-alcohol people do not sell their spirits to the manufac- 
turers for any less because they do not pay any tax, nor any the 
less because the manufacturers of grain-distilled spirits are com- 
pelled to pay a tax of $1.10 before they. can put their article upon 
the market. 

The condition is abnormal. It is unusual. It is unnatural. It 
is disgraceful. I do not know just where the remedy is. I do not 
know whether we have yet reached the point where we dare not 
legislate against these trusts. This bill, and I will have occasion 
to go into it more in detail hereafter, which comes here as a rev- 
enue producer, as a protective measure, in my judgment has 
Standing back of it every corrupt combination, every trust in the 
country, and I can not find for myself that any trust has been 
denied anything it has demanded. 


I believe that the bill has been made, largely perforce, perhaps, 
and n the power of the committee to do otherwise, at the 


demand of the men who are controlling all the arent productive 
agencies, and are taking to themselves profits and advantages which 
ought not to goto them by virtue of our legislation. Irepeat,Ido 
not know but that we have reached the point when the American 
Senate and the American House of Representatives are powerless 
to do their duty as they ses it. It will beso when the great political 
organizations put themselvesin the hands of these great trusts, and 
when a poneo campaign comes on, and they go to them and de- 
mand of them as they did last year—one political organization at 
least—contributions such as were never before made in the history 
of this country, and use those contributions, not for the legitimate 
purposes of education, not for the legitimate purpose of exciting 
the enthusiasm of the voter, but for the purpose of corrupting 
the voter, intimidating the voter, for frightening the 3 
and manufacturer. 

Mr. President, I need not go into that question, and I do not in- 
tend to do so now, but I know at least that the public have been 
scandalized by the statement of the amount of money used in the 
last political 1 If a tithe of what is said to have been 
used was used, it is a scandal to the American people and a dan- 
ger to the Republic. There are millions of men who believe that 
this bill has been made in the interest of the men wio pni up 
their money to make it possible, through the Executive infiuence, 
to secure the passage of the bill. If it has any valuable things in 
it, I am glad of it. 

If it should bring prosperity to the country, I shall be delighted; 
but Ilisten with ill-concealed feelings when I am told that a bill 
which puts greater taxes ger the American people than have 
ever been put on before will bring prosperity to the country; and 
I do not wonder very much that the committee feel, as some out- 
siders say they do, t they can not go before the American 
ple as having put down the tax on whisky when at the same time 
they put up the tax on Hh and on the coat and on the blanket 
and eve ng else that the laborer must use or wear. 

I wish to insert in the RECORD some extracts from the public 
record, neither of the House nor of the Senate, and I desire that 
they shall g in at the end of my remarks together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
matter will be inserted in the RECORD, in the absence of objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

HıGH Tax INDUCES ILLICIT DISTILLATION, 
SENATOR SHERMAN, OF OHIO. 
Debate of July 7, 1868. 
throughout the country has been one of disgust at the 


failure to collect the 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 


So &nd palpable have been the corruptions caused by the failure to 
collect the tax on whisky that these pe have bought their way through 
the meshes of tho law. we not all satisfied that it is impossible, for some 
reason or other, to collect the tax of $2 a gallon on whisky? I was the last 
man ye my opinion on that subject. 
It be remembered that this is a vast country; that it has exposed 
frontiers where whisky may be smuggled; that it has vast deserts and great 
lains and unoccupied country, and very much of the fraudulent whisky has 
distilled in the various istilleries in the cities. Molasses may be dis- 
tilled under this desk by a little machine that is sold at from $10 to in the 
city of New York. It may be done in a garret, in a cellar, or in a shop—yes, it 


gr Ah sip — t f gall 

ong as you our present tax of $2 a on this fraudulent 
distillation go on and the detectives the United States can employ, 
all the penitentiaries you may threaten, all the trials and prosecutions you 
may institute, will not prevent the fraudulent distillation of whisky if it can 
be e, as it can now be made, from molasses in a little copper jug, when a 
single barrel distilled under the present act would pay a man $30 a di 

whisky can be distilled fro; 


The general feeli 


ay. No 
š m molasses at 50 cents per lon tax. 15 can 
only be distilled from molasses at $1 to $1.10 per gallon. e reduction to 50 
cents utterly destroys the business. If you keep the tax above that, so that 
mol spirits can be distilled, asa matter of course the molasses trade can 
supply the whole market and you can not detect it. 
Debate of July 9, 1868. 
favored the one-dollar tax, but out of deference tothe 
n made, ly on the sibject of molasses whisky, 
he impossibility of breaking up the trade in the distillation of molasses 
whisky by a tax ata higher rate dan 50 cents, I shall vote for the 50-cent 
tax as being the highest rate that can be collected. 


SENATOR MORRILL, OF VERMONT. 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 

Every time Con, has met since the passage of the law imposi: 
gallon tax on w. and every time the facts have been „ 
it has not been collected the law has been amended, and each time we have 
said to ourselves, The law will now be enforced.” 

The law tempts every rascal in the country to go to work, 

SENATOR ALLISON, OF IOWA. 
Debate of June 4, 1868 (page 2539). 

There is now no distillation of spirits in the West. except in a few cities. 
* * * With few exceptions the distillation of spirits is confined to New 
York and the other largo seaboard cities. * * * A great portion of the 
illicit product is made from cane molasses imported from abroad. * * * 
Theimportation of molasses is steadily and largely on the increase. 


There were imported— 
In 1864 . 


I myself have alwa; 
Serments that have 
and t 
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year will show an importation 

more than 50,000,000 gallons at the Atlantic ports. Notwithstanding this 
large importation, the price of molasses has constantly advanced, while the 
ce of MY every other article has been reduced from 10 to 50 per cent. 

At the same time the price of refined sugar largely depreciated.] One gallon 
and a half of mo will make 1 on of whisky under the mode adopted. 

[Mr. ALLISON estimated that with longer fermentation than was practica- 
bleanillicit distilling seven-eighths of a gallon of molasses would make a 
gallon of 1 4 

Iknow [he coutinued] that the average price of distilled spirits in Phila- 
delphia for the six months has been from 90 cents to $1.20 per gallon, and 
in New York I eve it has not exceeded $1.20 during that entire time. 

SENATOR WILLIAMS, OF OREGON. 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 

If the history of the excise system demonstrates one fact more than another 
it is that any tax which is as greatly disproportioned to the cost of presens 
the article as the whisky tax is disproportioned to the cost of whisky can no 
be collected as a general rule. That is proved by the history of European 
countries. Our experience in this respect has been like the experience of 
other countries. hen a gallon of iy toned rein only 40 cents to prodnce it, 
and you 5 a tax of i there is a temptation to commit fraud that is irre- 
sistible and that will produce fraud as long as men are as weak and as falli- 
ble as they are at this time. And it is not Shargeabie to one man or another 
man, but to the selfishness and weakness of human nature. It is a tax that 
can not in the nature of things be collected. 

Every standard book on taxation maintains the doctrine that when you tax 
an article 400 or 500 per cent more than its cost, you impose a tax that tempts 
men to commit fraud, and will to a great extent defeat its collection. 

SENATOR PATTERSON, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 

ved must expect corruption always when a tax approaches the point of pro- 

hibition. 


BENATOR CATTELL, OF NEW JERSEY. 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 
You can not collect a tax of 500 per cent on any article. 
JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
House debate of June 23, 1888. 

Thave for three years been of the opinion, as Iam aan that it is folly for 
Congress to attempt to collect a tax of & a gallon on di led spiri Iam in 
fa vor of putting the direct tax down to 50 cents, but not lower. 

CONGRESSMAN KELLEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
House debate of June 1, 1868 volume 80, page 2754). 

The law is a fountain of demoralization. The tax on distilled spirits has 
been demonstrated to be not only excessive but unnatural. It is not only 
not adapted to the conditions of our country, which is too broad for the sur- 
veillance of the metropolitan police, but is in entire disregard of the infirmi- 
ties of average human nature. 

You can not impose restraints and couple them with temptations which 
average men can not resist and enforce au restraints by law one whit more 
than you can WI r statutes reverse the law of gravitation. The commit- 
tee proposed t e tax shall be fixed at 75 cents. It is an immense reduc- 
tion, but it does not go quite low enough to check the fraud or to restore this 
immense trade to its natural channel. I hope, therefore, the tax will be re- 
duced to at most 50 cents. + + with the belief that while it will save the 
revenues of the Government, still better, it willsave the morals of the people. 

BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
House debate June 23, 1868. 

If you lay a tax so large that the tax is larger than the cost of the article, 
then the tax es a matter of speculation, and as you exceed the cost o 
the article you step by step encourage evasion of the tax, That is the reason 
you can not collect the present tax on whisky. If a man can save 1 gallon 
out of 10, he gets even by fraud. If he can save 2 out of 10, he makes a profit. 
It PAS bring down the tax, so that a man to make a dollar or less must risk 
& dollar then the tax will be paid. 

CONGRESSMAN STEVENS, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Debate of June 1, 1868. 

Iam in favor of the reduction of the tax on distilled spirits. * * This 
law and the attempt to enforce its collection have defrauded the revenue, 
debauched the administration of public pea and sapped the very founda- 
tion of official and private morals. These results are the direct consequence 
of a wide departure from that sound maxim of political economy which seeks 
to keep the tax below the cost of 5 ere isa tax which bears to 
the cost of production the ratio of 1 to 6}. Such a disproportion can not fail 
to stimulate fraud and corruption to an alarming extent, even under the 
most favorable administration of our revenue laws. 

- JOHN A, LOGAN. 
House debate of June 23, 1868 (page 3401). 

I prefer to fix the tax at 50 cents. With this reduced taxation there will 
be no inducements for fraud. 

H. E. PAINE, OF WISCONSIN, 
House debate, June 23,1868 (page 3,03). 
I have made up my mind that 50 cents would be a fair tax. 
DAVID A. WELLS, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 
Report for 1866 (page iv). 

Assuming the average cost of the manufacture of proof - Et as 20 cents 
p gallon, a tax of $2 per gallon is equivalent to a tax of 1,000 per cent. 

ranting this, we may assume as an axiom in the economy of taxation that 
whenever a tax equivalent to 100 per cent of the average cost of the article is 
imposed upon it, a limit has been attained where the ordinary provisions of 
the law are sufficient foritsexecution. In proportion as this limit is departed 
from, the enactment of extraordi laws to secure the tax becomes neces- 
sary,until finally a point is reached where the inducement to evade or resist 
the law becomes too powerful to admit of restraint. All experience, there- 
fore,shows that every excessively high tax contains within itself the ele- 
ments of its own annulment. 

DAVID A. WELLS, COMMISSIONER. 


mo the Atlantic States alone, and the current 


Whenever a government eg nen a tax on any ponus 80 high as to suf- 
— indem and reward illicit production of the same, then such prod- 
uct will be illicitly manufactured. 

{The Commissioner, on page 28 (House Document No. 62, Thirty-ninth Con- 


free. first session), states that a tax of $5 per gallon was laid in England in 
796, with extraordina encouragement to informers. And the commis. 
sioner quotes Mr. McCulloch as saying: * Respectable dealers withdrew from 
a trade p. ibed by Parliament, and the business fell into the hands of the 
puer and most profligate character. Drunkenness, disorder, and crime 


with 5 rapidity. 
In two years 12,000 people were convicted in London alone of offenses con- 


nected with the sale of spirits, but no exertions on the part of the revenue 
officers and magistrates could stop the torrent of illicit trafic." This inor- 
dinate tax was repealed in 1742, and tho consequences of th» change were 
Lo enm Under the $5 tax the quantity of spirits paying duty fell 
from 12,498,000 gallons to 2,800,000 gallons; and on e 33 the Commissioner 
asserts that the consumption of drink was not diminish ed by this tax.] 
DAVID A. WELLS. 
Princeton Review (volume 14, N. S., page 233). 

The theory which I entertained at the outset was the common and popular 
one that distilled spirits was a product upon which it wasexpedient to impose 
the heaviest burden of taxation, and finally, if the high tax resulted in restrict- 
ing consumption, the gain to temperance aud morality would far more than 
counterbalance any reduction in revenue. 

The result of along and careful inquiry. however, satisfied the writer that 
all his preconceived ideas on the subject were 5 that under 
the influence of a high tax and a resulting high cost production and con- 
sumption of spirits, exalusive of the demand for drink, was greatly restricted, 
and that under the conditions of a sparse population, scat over a vast 
extent of territory, and a form of government that would not admit of the use 
of a despotic, inquisitorial, and numerous police, the attempt to collect the 
tax of 1,000 per cent on first cost of any article was utterly impracticable. 
Ina report made to Congress in January, 1866, it was accordingly recom- 
ee See the $2 tax be abandoned a tax of 50 cents per proof gallon 

ado : 

(This was not done, and Mr. Wells described at length the enormous ensu- 
ing frands. (Q. v., e 288.) 

r. Wells continues]— , 

Investigation shows that on the average the product of illicit distillation 
costs, through deticient returns, bribery of attendants. expeuse of secret and 
unusual method of storage and transportation, from two to three times as 
much as the product of legitimate distillation. 

With the reduction to 50 cents Mr. Wells says. Ilieit distillation qu 

ly ceased. Evasions were confined to occasional false returns. In rap 
and art bend indy ee a large measure of benefit, while.tho Government col- 
lected during the second year of the new , with comparatively little 
essen for every dollar that was o under the last year of the two- 
0 a 


E. A. ROLLINS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1866. 

Great numbers of small stills for the illicit manufacture of rum from 
molasses were secreted in the garrets and cellars of the most populous cities. 
Report of 1367 (page 18). 

The limit of tax is reached when its amount not only becomes an incentive 


to fraud on the part of the producer, as most bum. taxes have proven, but 
where no inconsiderable portion of it may safely be used for the corruption 
of officers employed in its collection. n such is the case the revenue is 
not only diminished but the administration of the law beeomes disreputable 
pus Consus Bureau reporta 00,412,581 gallons for the. year-ending June l. 
o Census u re or the . une 

1800, including that mmauufactured for export. 

Report of 1858. 

The falling off in receipts in 1868 (to $13,500,000) resulted in-some —— 
from the general expectation that the tax would be reduced, but y 
from the frauds which made such reduction indispensably neceseary. 

GREEN B. RAUM, INTERNAL REVENUE COMMISSIONER. 
Report of 1877 (page xxix). 

1 have given considerable attention to the question of changing the rate 
of taxation on spirits and to „ and have come to the conclusion that the 
interests of the Government and of tho manufacturers and dealers will be 
subserved by allowing the rate of taxation to remain undisturbed. I desire 
to call your especial attention (page xxx) that for a number of years the illicit 
manufacture and sale of spirits and tobacco has been carried on very exten- 
sively in portions of the following districts: Arkansas, Alabama, Georgia, 
the land, the 

, and 
Texas, the Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Six 


n. 
2 to law seems to accompany 
times and in all countries. 


Report 1879 (page iv). 
A tax of 90 cents a gallon on this product is a great temptation to fraud. 
It has been found that in — portions of the country. especially in the 
eague 


mountain regions, distillers will together for the pu of avoidin, 
ting the officers of the United States engaged 


the paymentof the tax and 
in the enforcement of the law. 
HOWE ON TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Scarcely had the new rate (60 cents) become operative, when Congress, dis- 
regarding the advice of the commissioner (D. A. Weils), set itself to increas- 
ine shp revenue by raising existing rates. Duties were increased to $2 per 

on. 

s 'This rate was equivalent to an ad valorem tax of 1,000 e cent of the orig- 
inal cost of the product, and results were such as would anticipated from 
such an exorbitant duty, and stand as a permanent illustration of the effects 
of an excessive rate of taxation upon a manufactured commodity. The jus- 
tification of this increase in the rate was partly sumptuary and social and 
partly fiscal. Asa matter of fact, none of these expectations were verified, 
while the apprehension in regard to the rate exercised an unfavorable influ- 
ence on (legitimate) proda n. 

We conceive that the policy to be pursued in the taxation of luxuries, es- 
pecially where the sumptuary element is present, to be to assess the article 
at the highest rate it will bear without encouraging evasion and loss to the 
revenue npn illicit distillation or production. 

Hundreds of illicit stills (under the $1.50 and $2 rate) existed all over the 
country, especially in the Western Central States, where one of the revenue 
n estimated that four-fifths of the spirits produced did not pay the tax. 
mos stills also existed in great numbers in thelarger cities. Commissioner 

ells says: 

“Under the strong temptation of large and almost certain gains, men 
rushed into schemes for defrauding the revenue with the zeal of enthusiasts 
for a new gold mine.” 
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One of the necessary results of this state of affairs was to reduce the plane 
of competition to that of the most unprincipled dealers in the market. 
Despite the enactment by Congress viding that sales of whisky for less 
than the tax was to be held prima facie evidence of fraud, unlimited quanti- 
ties were offered in the market at less than $2 per gallon, and the t 
was forced to acknowledge itself unable to protect those who honestly paid 
the tax. (Pages 139 to 151.) 

BUCHANAN ON TAXATION (ENGLISH). 
ling, therefore, that the market was still lied, and 

15 were noted for the produce of illicit d tion over 
In 1816 the use of small stills of 40 gallons was again 

eed to 6s. 2d. and 5s. 6d. But the illicit trade 


on the legal dis! r that no vigilance could suppress it. 

ill the year 2 when the duty was reduced from 5s. 6d. to 28. 

per gallon, that the eget distiller had any chance of successful competition 

with his This act was extended to Ireland, and was in all 

lower duty in the quantity 
ons in 1823 to 


the revenue it yielded 
equal to the product of the forme: DRM NE Lk in — 
u n s e 

the cessation of the illicit 


It was by sm 


rial I 

Hon fo the tax of bd, per gallon, mud in IS t waa ras E 

aw on W. n 5 T on on 1 
n Ba por galion On sp 


was assessed, 
as it was afterwards in Scotland, on the cubic contents of the still, and with 
of distillation that was 


the still more rapid in- 
tion. 


: consunr of spirits 
while the duty in 1822 was paid on 2,910,483 gallons. it t 
was by no means the worse evil. The prosecution of illicit trade gave rise to 
scenes of most lamentable violence and disorder; the country, traversed by 
armed and hostile bands of revenue officers and smugglers, presented in 
many districts the image of war. ` 
It wasin vain that increased severities were resorted to, that the guilt of 
an unlicensed still was visited with a heavy fine on a whole parish, and that 
the smuggler was 1 by transportation. The trade was still activel: 
ued all over the coun until th: 
Treland, as in Scotland, to 
contents of the still to the 
illicit trade was su 


MED spits beget 
an uan spirits brought to c 
000.315 ons in 1824 
of 5s. 6d., which was in 
821 £912,288 and in 1822 £797,518, was nearly equal by that of the low dut 
of 2s. in 18%, which was £116,090, and was exceeded by it in 1825, when it 
amounted to £1,084,191 


same effects have still followed every reduction of duty on spirits, 
co . it is not one of those commodities on which a heavy tax can 

e m ] 

The low duty of 2s. on the gallon, though it improved the revenue and put 
an end to smuggling, was not allowed to continue more than two years. e 
experiment of excessive duty was again tried. 'The tax was raised.as in 
Scotland in 1826, from 2s. to 2s. 10d. the imperial gallon, and in 1830 to 3s. 4d., 
025 as Jae bya 73 — x the Era karger; ep INE SA parenie gh 

OTE.—The im on is one- r an egrees er 
in proof than the erican proof gallon. ] 

REPORT BRITISH SELECT COMMITTEE ON EXCISE TO PARLIAMENT IN 1833. 

The illicit trade commenced with the first increase of duty in 1826, and in 
1832, when it was raised to 4s, 4d., smuggled spirits were openly offered for 
sale in all the towns; the fair trader was undersold in every market, and in 


- e only remedy 
lace in 3s. 4d. to 2s. 4d., 

effects. The "e which paid duty in 1&33 

at 3s. 4d. amounted to 8,168,596 gallons, on which the revenue was £1,361.422. 
The duty in 1834 at 2s. 4d. for the last half of the year amounted to £1,389,318, 
or 10,087,209 gallons, and for the year 1838, at 2s. 4d., duty was paid on 12,296,312 


ons. 
Nor was this increase obtained at the expense of sobriety. The only dif- 
ference was that the low duty was paid on the spirits consumed, while the 


and was followed with the 


high duty was evaded. 

An attempt was made to draw a revenue from Ireland by increased duty 
on spirits in 1842, with precisely the same results. This tax wasrepealed the 
next year. 


ILLICIT DISTILLATION RUIxOUS TO LEGITIMATE PRODUCER. 
SENATOR SHERMAN, OF OHIO. 
Debate of March 1, 1875 (page 1947). 


The temptation of 90 cents a lon to make untaxed w is almost too 
strong for 8 nature. * Every gallon of 8 that drips into 
on to the honest 


the market without paying the tax is just so much destru: 
distiller. 


JOHN A. LOGAN. 
Senate debate, February 19, 1883. 


If you require the distillers of spirits to permios of dollars reyenue, 
they e t from this Government that it required as well that they 
should be protected by the Government. 

SENATOR WILLIAMS, OF OREGON. 
Debate, July 8, 1868. 

Then, n, with a reduction of the tax, honester men can e in the 
business of distilling. Now, it is well known to every man who is to 
be honest in this business that he can not prosecute it with success and pay 


per on tax on whisky while it is selling in the open market for 90 cents 
per n. 


SENATOR HOWE, OF WISCONSIN. 
Debate of July 7, 1863. 
the reduction, admitted: 
honest distiller can not afford to pay your Treasury 


While opposin 
It is manifest that an 


withstanding the tax. but 192 may carry the matter toofar. * 


$2 n gallon on his production. He can afford to the $2if the Government 
will see to it that nobody else makes whisky ANLE than he does (i. e., pays 
the same tax). We know very well that the Government has not enforced 
the collection of this tax herétofore. Before you commenced the taxation 
of whisky you were making about 80,000,000 gallons per year. I su no 
man pretends that the production is any less than it was then. f have no 
doubt it is much more. I believe we are now getting a dollars a 
month, or something like that, from this source. That shows simply that 
your revenue from source is defrauded.” 
SENATOR CONNESS, OF CALIFORNIA. 
iin Ay vine of July 8, 1868. 
Whisky not obtained the price of the tax in the markets of San Fran - 
cisco since the tax was imposed. [Over three years.] 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL. 
1 House debate of June 23, 1368. 

During the four months nota le gallon of whisky or high wine 
has been made in that [Peoria z e reason is that the 3 
turers there can not compete with the fraudulent manufacturers in localities 
the illicit traffic. There is but one method by which the 
honest, legitimate manufacturer can be sustained, and that is by reducing 
the tax to such a point as does not amount to an offer of an immense premium 
nde nonin while at the same time enforcing your revenue laws with great 


GODLOVE 8. ORTH. 
House debate, June 23, 1868, (page 34,04). 

There is but one remedy left, and that is to reduce this tax to such a point 
as will enable the honest manufacturer of whisky to compete with its illicit 
82 That poms in my opinion, would be somewhere between 25 and 

cents per gallon. ar s ređuction you drive the illicit distiller from his 
5 or crime is always more or less expensive, and in pro 
you increase the profits of crime to that extent you increase crime itself. 
Nor will this reduction have the effect of reducing the general revenue, but 
rather to increase it. * * * Belie „therefore, that public morals, as 
well as public revenue, will both be subserved by a change in the tax on 
whisky, I shall vote for such reduction of the present tax. 

E. A. ROLLINS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1877 (pages 18 to 22). 

After commenting on the prevalent frand, says: 

“It is as much due totbe honest producers, who have suffered in reputation 
and estate by reason of these MN as to the publie, that this monstrous 
Lee Sy and that the legitimate business of great moment to the 
mus 5 grain-producing sections of the country should be thor- 
11 pro s 


rtion as 


e Commercial and Financial Chronicle of May 11, 1807, quotes spirits at 
$1.35 per proof gallon, and the issue of December 30, 1867, declares editorially 
that only one-tenth of the production paid tax.] 


ENGLISH SYSTEM IMPRACTICABLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SENATOR SHERMAN. 
Debate of March 1; 1875 (page 1981). 

But how does England do it [collect a high tax]? By making the manu- 
facture of spirits in England an absolute monopoly, so that A man can 
manufacture spirits in England except by giving a bond that can only be 
ge by corporations, and the result is that the manufacture of spirits 

England is concentrated in few hands by monopoly laws. 

1 the English system, Mr. Sherman explained, the whole industry of dis- 
tillation was committed to about ten corporations, under a 1 of mono 
re our people would not submit to, and for this reason a high tax could 

ected in that country. In continental European countries, he stated, the 
tax varied from 36 conts in Germany to about 75 cents, averaging 50 to W cents. ] 
MR. MORRILL. 
House debate of April 19, 1864. 

The difficulty of preventing illicit trade with us is manyfold greater than 
with Great Britain. 

E. A. ROLLINS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1877 (pages 18 to 22). 

Most countries now deem it advisable to levy only a modernte tax on spir- 
its. The experiences of nations resemble each other as much as the lives of 
tonuna ma they have found at one time or another in their history as 
d uel fact the same, difficulty in the collection of the tax as we are 
now : 

The tax of Prussia is now 91 e por gallon, of Austria a little more than 

2 cents per gallon, and of France cents per gallon. On the other hand, 
Popes im a tax of 108. per gallon. Russia monopolizes the manufac- 

ure an ie. 

The nature of our Government, and the habits and instincts of our people, 
forbid our following the E of Russia in this monopoly, but it may be 
profitable to consider 8 e tax and the administration of the law im- 

hosting it in the United Kingdom. Until 1858 the rates of gaty were different 

n England, tland, and d. and the excess in England added constant 
smuggling to the catalogue of violations of the law. Sir Morton Peto says 
that Within a comparatively speaking recent period, because of the high rates 
of duty, by far the larger quantity of spirits consumed in Scotland and Ire- 
land was the produce of illicit stills, the excise man was defied and the rev- 
enue rendered incapable of collection. 

In England every still must be at least of 400 gallons ca ty. InScotland 
and Ireland, if good character is proved, stills may be of gallons daily ca- 
pacity. Added to this is the most inquisitorial possible form of constant in- 
spection. No one can buy or receive any spirits except from a licensed dis- 

ller, rectifier, or dealer, under £500 y. 

Under this law the number of eries in England was reduced to 8 in 
1866, to 117 in Scotland. and to 23 in Ireland. or 148 in the entire Kingdom. 
The machinery of the British law is not applicable to this country. 

(The first cost of British spirits is very much greater than the flrst cost in 
the United States, and if this be taken into consideration, the percentage of 
tax to cost is greater in this country than in England.] 


CONSUMPTION AS BEVERAGE UNIFORM REGARDLESS OF TAX. 
SENATOR SHERMAN. 
* Debate of May 22, 1862. 

Iam opposed to the increase. * * I think this is an article that ought 
to bear more taxation than any other; it is an article that will be used not 
amount annually produced is 100,000,000 gallons. 

SENATOR BUCKALEW, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Debate of July 8, 1858. 

Instead of the $2 having produced reforms in the country of any kind, it 

has introduced evil and mischief. It has pomo" no a nt decrease in 


im pre of spirits as a drink, but it sown fraud broadcast through 


1897. 
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SENATOR TRUMBULL, OF ILLINOIS. 
Debate of March 1, 1867 (page 1939). 

Ithinka t mistake was made when we placed the tax on w. at 8 
a gallon: I thought so then, and I struggled ainst that tax as exorbitant 
and out of all proportion. We all know that whisky has been driven out of 
allother uses except to drink. People will buy it to drink whether you have 
ataxof$2agallnonitor$L * + * If you want revenue, put on a reason- 
able tax that can be collected. 

SENATOR WILSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Debate of June 3, 1864. 

The heavy tax put upon spirits in England has not diminished the con- 
sumption there, and it will not here. 

SENATOR M'DOUGAL, OF CALIFORNIA. 
Debate of May 22, 1862. 

It has been proved by past experience that taxation on this subject has 

nothing to do with consumption. 
THADDEUS STEVENS. 
House debate of February 16, 1864 (page 692). 

Ido not think that any tax you can lay on whisky would stop the manu- 
facture to any extent. 

House debate of January Il, 1864. 

Mr. Stevens, as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, on intro- 
ducing the bill to increase the tax to $2, admitted: 

watt high duties lead to smuggling, There is no doubt of that.. 
Experience in England has shown that as the duty was raised on spirits, even 
when it reached per gallon, it never seriously affected the consumption.” 

MR. MORRILL. 
House debate of January 19, 1864 (page 271). 

Our experience is likely to correspond with that of the world, which is that 
[s sree ites of men for spirituous liquors are held in check very little by 

cost. 

y House debate of February 13, 1867 (page 1219, volume 75). 

But in a community tolerably prosperousan increase of duty has been found 
not to diminish consumption so much as to increase smuggling and illicit 
distillation. 

JOHN A. KASSON. 
House debate of February 16, 1865. 

England with heavy tax has an increasing production. 

D. D. PRATT, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1875 ( pages 13 and 14). 

The amount of spirits actually consumed has not greatly varied * 
these years (1862 to 175). Ex: ve taxation may be the cause of generalan 
systematic fraud leading to great loss of revenue, but production and con- 
sumption go on as before, whatever the taxes. 

JOSEPH J. LEWIS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1363 (pages 2 and 3). 

The experience of Great Britain, in the multitude of experiments the Gov- 
ernment has tried with this duty, seems to show thata tax of nearly 1,000 
per cent x n the actual cost of the article has but a limited effect upon its 
consumption. 

thou it is not believed that any duty would seriously diminish the 
consumption, it might be made to defeat its own object by stimulating fraud- 
ulent Sane and trade—the greatest evil, doubtless, which a tax could 
bring w. 


Report of 1884 (page 6). 
The annual yield of our distilleries has been about 100,000,000 gallons, of 
which 94,000,000 are consumed at home. 
E. A. ROLLINS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1865 (page 7). 
It may not be amiss for me to state that I apprehend there is a prevalent 
overestimate of this reduction. [In consumption due to heavy Pot 
Report of Internal Revenue Commission, House Document No. 62, Thirty-ninth 
Congress, first session. 
The experience of Great Britain is that consumption for drinking is not 


largely or permanently reduced by any rate of duty. The experience of the 
United States is confirmatory of this. 


Han TAX DECREASES REVENUE. 
SENATOR SHERMAN. 
Debate of March 1, 1875 (page 1947). 

Our experience has been that as you advance the tax on whisky you de- 
crease the revenue. I do not believe, from my observations of the operation 
of our laws heretofore, that thís increase of tax will increase the revenue. 

Isit wise for us, under these circumstances, to raise the tax on 7 1 
believe that experience has proved that we have reached what is called the 
revenue point and that we ought not to levy any additional tax. 

Debate of June 28, 1894 (page 6937). 

Experience has demonstrated that in regard to whisky, like eve: 
else, Gare is a limit beyond which it is not safe to tax it. ieee dent be 
and serious doubts whether raising the rate of taxation from 90 cents to $1.10 
will add to our income. 

I think it would be a wise matter of public policy to leave the tax as it is. 

SENATOR MORRILL, OF VERMONT. 
Debate of July 8, 1868. 

Take, forinstance, Austria. Sheis bankrupt at this moment, and would 
be glad to raise a larger sum of revenue, but it is impossible to collect reve- 
nuefromahightax. Ithink that our experience has demonstrated that $2 
affords too large a temptation for poor human nature. 

N MR. MORRILL. 
House debate of January 19, 1864 ( page 271). 

Iam opposa to increasing the tax because I am satisfied that 60 cents per 
rey: ll yield as much revenue as any higher rate would yield. I believe 

ntthatisthe utmost verge of taxation which this article wili bear. 'The 
annual product of the country, when reduced to proof, is, in round numbers, 
100,000,000 gallons. We export something less than 10,000,000, 

House debate of May 7, 1866 (page 2437, volume 71). 

It is very clear that the whole tax fails to be collected, as the price has at 
no time or at any p. been equal to the cost of the spirits with the tax 
added thereto, and in some parts of the country the price has occasionally 
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, 


been below even the amount of the tax. The amount of spirits of domestic 


manufacture returned to the assessors for 1865 was 16, 
against 85,285,391 gallons in 1864. 
THADDEUS STEVENS. 
House debate of January 19, 1865. 
Since the article will be used, how can we raise from it the most revenue! 
I — the tax of 60 cents per gallon is about the point where we will get the 
most revenue. 


778 gallons, as 


MR. SCHENK. 
House debate, June 23, 1863 (page 3400). 

How shall we protect the T. Be ^T by putting a direct tax low 
enough to take away the inducement for frau 

€. DELANO, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1869 ( page vi). 

Referring to the gain on spirits for these years (1868 to 1869), it seems 

prover to say that there is every cause for congratulation that the law of 
uly 20, 1868 [reducing tax to 50 cents], was enacted. 
Report of 1870 (page 8). 

The experience of the pronat ear has served to strengthen my previous 
opinion as the impolicy of changing the law taxing spirits, and induces me 
to repeat the recommendation in my annual report that the rate of tax 
be left as now provided for [50 cents]. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
House, February 17, 1875 (page 1411). 

Tam satisfied that there is a point, not very far above the present rate [70 
cents] at which we now tax spirits, beyond which we should cease to get ad- 
ditional revenue, and will probably get less.. * doubt if we can col- 
lect a dollar. 

MR. KELLEY, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
House, February 12, 1875 (page 1215). 

If we adopt this bill [to increase to 90 cents]. I confidently predict that in- 

stead of replenishing the revenues it will deplete them. 
MH. DAWES, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
House, February 11, 1875 (page 1185). 

In the debate on increase of the tax from 70 cents to $1, admitted that a 

higher tax decreased revenue. 
JOHN A. LOGAN. 
House, March 1, 1875 (page 1975). 

It has been demonstrated that when we levy a high tax on whisky it can 
not and will not be collected. 

CARL SCHURZ. 
House, March 1, 1875 (page 1971). 

The possibility of collecting the whisky tax arowa less almost in pro 
tion as the tax is raised above a certain figure. e seemed to have reached, 
at 70 cents, what may be called the revenue point. 2 

HOWE ON TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is by no means certain that the law of 1862 (20 cents tax) would not have 
roved as productive in the long run as the latter enactment ($2 tax), for, as 
he revenue commission of 1866 stated, the laws of 18¢4 and 1865 were in a large 

part neutralized by evasions and fraudulent returns. 
ere extravagance of the tax induced widespread evasion and fraud. (Page 


As an axiom, it may be added that a moderate rate of taxation assessed 
with regard to existing conditions will in the long run prove more produc- 
tive and less prejudicial to the moral, social, and industrial interests of the 
nation than one so ex ve in amount as to encourage evasion, speculation, 
and fraud. (Page 81.) ^ 

Contrary to all expectations, the advance in the rates to $1.50 and $2 per 

ion in 1804 produced no co: onding increase in the revenues. Dur 

he ten months of the fiscal year the tax was uniformly 20cents per gal- 


lon and the revenues therefrom $3,229,990, collected from 16,149,954 ons of 
spirits. The rate for 1864 was 60 cents per gallon, although du the earlier 
months the old rate reigned and the receipts therefrom rose to $28,431,797. 


With the imposition of the increased rate July 1, 1864, production was tem- 
ur suspended and the actual receipts for the fiscal year 1865 were 1 - 

„l, and but little over $29,000,000 were turned into the Treasury in 
while for the fiscal ue 1867 they fell considerably below thisamount. (Reve- 
nue in 1868, $13,419,062.) 

This extraordinary rate remained in force but one year more, when, in re- 
sponse to the recommendation of the Revenue Commissioner, as well as the 
F of justice and expediency, the duty was reduced to 50 cents per 

m. 


gallon. 

The result of the change was remarkable. Illicit distillation on a lar; 
scale practically ceased, while those industries and arts in which spirits 
formed a prominent 1 experienced an immediate revival. At the 
same time the receipts from this source increased with Mx 8078 5 idity. They 
arose like c from $13,500,000 in 1868 to over $15,000,000 in 1869, while the 
number of gallons reported for taxation increased to an equal degree. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1870 there was a further increase to $55,400,000. 

REPORT D. A. WELLS, SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 
House Executive Document No. 62, Thirty-ninth Congress, first session. 

The history of the duties on distilled spirits in other countries is 
cially confirmatory of the proposition, and furnishes, moreover, conclusive 
evidence of the superior productiveness of reasonable duties on spirits and of 
the loss of revenue and other pernicious consequences that . follow 
every A to carry them beyond their natural limits. 

Mr. McCulloch says; The imposition of duties does not lessen the appe- 
tite for spirits, and as no vigilance of the officersor severity of the laws have 
been found sufficient to secure a monopoly of the market to the legal dis- 
tiller, thereal effect of the high geny bia been to throw the supply of a large 
portion of the demand into the hands of the illicit distillers.” 


FRAUDS BY SMALL REGISTERED DISTILLERIES. 
GREEN B. RAUM, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
a Report of 1878 (page iii). 
the mountain ions of West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee 
North Carolina, — a Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Texas * * * there are known to exist about 5,000 copper stills, many of 
which at certain times are lawfully used in the production of brandy from 
apples and peaches; but I am convinced that a large portion of these stills 
have been and are used in the illicit manufacture of spirits. 
JOHN W. MASON, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Report of 1892 (pages 73 and 71). 
Ideem it proper to say that this office Verde eitis very great difficulty 
in 5 law in relation to small distilleries. During the fiscal year 
753 grain illeries have been in operation with a producing capacity of & 
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bushels or less. * è * The construction of small distilleries is not now suf- 
ficiently under the control of the Internal Revenue Bureau. Many of them 
are one and opportunities for committing fraud on the Government are 
manifold. 


JOHN g. LEWIS, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
1866 (page xix). 
I believe most of the illicit spirits on the market are the product of those 
establishments whose proprietors report only a portion of their production. 
[NoTE.—Strong testimony is offered on page 36 and succec ing pages of 
the Commissioner's report concerning the large amount of illicit spirits put 
ón the market by spall Stills. 


Error OF HIGH TAX ON MANUFACTURES AND ARTs. 
SENATOR ALLISON. 
Debate June 28, 1894. 

I prefer that this tax should not be raised beyond $1, and I object to its 
being so raised for two reasons: First, if we raise the tax to $1.10, thus rais- 
ing it 20 cents per gallon, we hold out an inducement. to those who have dis- 

ed spirits now im bond to abnormally withdraw those spirits from bond 
before the tax takes effect, thereby throwing on the market an amount of 
distilled spirits which it may not be able to take, and thus depress the prics 
of an article in which the Government has great interests through its taxes. 

But I have still another reason why I should not increase the tax. 
It must be remembered that in this t country of ours we now consume 
in the arts 24,000,000 proof gallons of tilled spirits. I would not, if I could 
avoid it, impose on these industries an additional burden in the form of 
taxes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, in relation to the proposed tax 
upon wood alcohol, which the committee up to this time has 
manifested no intention of accepting, I think it is well to present 
to the Senate some facts concerning the manufacture and sale of 
wood alcohol. The joint select committee sent out to investigate 
the question of removing the tax on alcohol, so far as the neces- 
sities of manufactures require its use, took the testimony of Mr. 
Merritt, who is engaged in manufacturing hats and uses alcohol 
in his business. e was asked about the cost of wood alcohol to 
the consumer, and he said he had prepared some statistics on the 
subject: j : 

On November 11, 1891, 95 per cent wood alcohol was $1.30 per gallon. 

Representative MCMILLIN. What were the first fuge? 

Mr. MERRITT. 8130 per gallon. There may possibly be a discount of 2} per 
cent for quantity orders, and possibly 1 per cent for Sardar cue pra 
Those e at the present time. Ido not know whether they existed then. 
I will continue with the prices: 


Range of prices per gallon of 95 per cent wood alcohol. 


Februar RO 
February LP RS UE SESE SENS 9 PULTE Ae SERN ECR LS MES RE SE EES +70 
May 18 T0 ios c rui eiue pega lee gE eee ne 90 


The latter price obtained until November 2, 1896, when the price was re- 
duced to 00 cents per gallon. 

The reduction from 90 to 60 cents a gallon took place just about 
the time the committee commenced the investigation of the propo- 
sition to give to the manufacturers free alcohol and to bring the 
spirits distilled from grain in competition with this free-alcohol 
establishment. This gentleman, aoe about the rather ex- 
traordinary changes in the prices of wood alcohol, said: 

We have no means of arriving at the cost of a gallon of wood alcohol. We 
have no means of airing. at the cost of alcohol except, as I have stated 
to you, that in the case of grain alcohol it is easy to figure out what the cost 
Hd profit are. How much of it is cost and how much profit our committee 
are not able to state. We know nothing about the cost of wood alcohol. We 
know that its price rangos from $1.40 a gallon to bo cents per gallon, the latter 


Now, the fact about the matter is that the wood alcohol is so 
accurately and completely controlled by the compact between all 
the manufacturers that no man ever anticipates a diminution of 
834 per cent or an increase of 33} per cent; but the notices came 
out all on the same day from every manufacturer, and each one 
sells at identically the same price. 

I think the Senator from Connecticut pus PLATT] who is chair- 
man of the investigating committee will bear witness to the fact 
that the very moment the committee commenced I VNMGAUBE tie 
possibility of givingfreealcoholtothemanufacturersof the United 
States, the manufacturers of wood alcohol commenced putting 
every possible obstacle in the way. The committee were met 
everywhere by every conceivable point of objection, and those ob- 
jections were always made by the men who furnish and sell wood 
alcohol and with whom the pros varies from 60 cents to $1.40 a 
gallon in the course of twelve months. So this manufacturer 
very properly said that with these variations suddenly coming 
without any ostensible or apparent reason, the manufacturer is 
always ata disadvantage. : 

Yet the committee, seeking for subjects of revenue, have failed 
to consider at all the question of putting a tax upon wood alcohol. 
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The wood-alcohol industry gets the benefit of the tariff duties 
which exclude European alcohol. It gets the benefit of our inter- 
nal-revenue tax, which increases the selling price of American 
grain alcohol; and yet when a proposition is made that a commit- 
tee of Congress shall investigate whether or not the manufactur- 
ers shall have an opportunity to have their alcohol at a lower 
price, this trust stands in the way of the investigation and fights 
the proposition at every step. The wood-alcohol trust confesses 
that it broken up all competition in the manufacture of char- 
coal, and it absolutely controls the price of the by-product, if wood 
alcohol be a by-product, to the American consumers. The manu- 
facturers are compelled to buy wood alcohol to use in their busi- 
ness, because the levied on American alcohol makes its price 
so high that it is impossible for them to use it in their business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] three years ago, among 
other objections which he then made to the increase of the inter- 
nal-rovenue tax upon American whisky, said: 

But I have still another reason why I should not increase the tax. It must 
be remembered that in this great country of ours we now consume in tha 
arts 24,000,000 proof gallons of distilled spirits. I would not, if I could avoid 
it. impose on these industries an additional burden in the form of taxes. 

But now, in 1897, the committee not only refuses to consider the 
proposition to reduce these taxes until it would be possible for 
the manufacturers to use in their business alcohol distilled from 
grain, but it refuses to consider the proposition of putting a like 
tax upon the wood-alcohol reggie which is making a million 
dol'ars a year by reason of the advantages that come to it out of 
the import duty on the one hand and the internal-revenue tax on 
the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
ae amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 

POONER]. 

Mr. STEWART. What is the amendment? Let it be read. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will again be 
read. 

d The Secretary again read the amendment proposed by Mr. 
POONER. 
Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, these commissioners or ap- 
raisers, or whatever they are called, wil! have an immense power. 
The subject is so complicated that when their report is made and 
published at the expense of the Government no dissenting party 
will have the means of getting anything before the country an- 
tagonistic toit. It will be elaborate and cost much, and if they 
favor localities or have special theories, Congress will either follow 
them or be exceedingly embarrassed by the result of their investi- 


tions. 

i do not believe that an honest tariff bill can be devised in an 
such special way. I have thought a good deal about the tari 
question, and I see but one method by which an approximately 
honest tariff can be prepared and put into execution. I believe 
if Congress would take the different schedules and put upon those 
schedules an ad valorem duty, covering the whole bill, and stop 
there, it would be easy to estimate approximately the amount 
required, and we might approximate an honest administration of 
thelaw. Then, when that was done, I would have a commission 
after the manner of this commission, todo what? To translate 
those ad valorem duties once in six months or a year into specific 
duties for the purpose of collecting them. You would then have 
the advantage of the equality that is found in ad valorems, and 
not only equality, but adaptability if prices rise and fall, and you 
would have the advantage of specific duties for the purpose of 
collection. 

The objection to ad valorem duties is that while they are the 
only duties that are fair in theory, and they are perfectly honest, 
specific duties as a rule are the only duties practically that can be 
honestly collected. It seems to me there would be no difficulty 
in doing that. 

You do not want so much elaboration in detail that nobody can 
understand it. The whole system of tariff will be reduced to a 
fine art by commissioners in that way. If they have prejudicis, 
those prejudices will be incorporated in the law, and the inequal- 
ities of the tariff, so far from being dispensed with, will be in- 
creased by the commission, because the subject will be complicated 
more and more. Legislating on the tariff has got to be a fine art 
now. There axe sections of the country that cultivate legislation, 
and there are those that cultivate the land and enterprises, and it 
is the latter that suffer in this country now. Look at any section 
that has cultivated legislation and you will find it prosperons. 
It Le much more prosperous to do that than to cultivate any other 
industry. 

A partisan commission, such as will necessarily be appointed by 
a partisan Secretary of the Treasury, will simply complicate mat- 
ters more. I am opposed to so much cunning that can not be 
understood when a little common sense might easily be applied. 
If there is to bea reform in method, and Congress can not arrange 
the details, Congress can not know enongh about it either before 
or after the experts have performed these duties, We have had 
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rts all the time, and we are more misled 
by them than anything else we can have. Let us have less of 


the inferences of e 


reliance upon experts and more of general principles that we can 
understand. A 

We can understand an ad valorem duty and legislate in sogre 
to that. Commissioners can understand what an ad valorem duty 
will be ifically, and they can state it once in six months or a 

, and the business world will know whether they state it 
thfully or not, because they have the same access to prices cur- 
rent that the commissioners wilhave. Then if thereis any swind- 
ling, the business men will find them out. But in this complicated 
way the cunning performance of a partisan commission will make 
the subject more complicated than it nowis. The force of the 
commission will be such as to bear down all opposition. Their 
report will be published at large at Government expense, and it 
mislead the country. - 

It will be a 33 document in support of the tariff, and a 
conyincing one, Which there will be no time to review on the 
stump or anywhere else. atl carpe can be made to it. Peo- 
ple can not understand it; it will be too complicated. If you want 
to raise $200,000,000 and your imports amount to $800,000,000, they 
can understand what percentage should be levied on the $800,000,000 
to produce $200,000,000. If you want to raise that amount on the 

erent schedules, you can see how much is imported on a par- 
ticular schedule and levy your duty accordingly, and the public 
can understand that you are levying a duty on that schedule suffi- 
cient to get the revenue i hen that is done, all that 
will be required will be the simple translation of it into 5 
duties by a commission, so that the revenue can bè collec 

I do not believe that an ad valorem duty can be collected honestly 
while it remains an ad valorem duty. Ad valorem duties make 
&nation of smugglers. Under ad valorems we have dishonesty 
of collection from beginning to end. Specific duties are dishonest 
in their discrimination from beginning to end; but I would 50 
to realize the good in each one of the systems without so muc 
complication. Iam opposed to commissions generally. Most of 
the commissions we have had have done more harm than good. 
They throw no light upon the subject. They are simply partisans 
appointed to prote somefavoritetheory. Commissioners, after 
all must be human beings, and they will have theories. We get 
their ar; ents in favor of a special theory to suit the localities 
where their environments are affected. They havetheir environ- 
ments, and they have their localities, and they have preconceived 
notions. If you put them in, they will be able to place their 
theories before the country, and you can not get rid of them. I 
would rather let the thing go hap. , as it is going now. 

If all sections would come in here and insist upon having every- 
thing in their sections protected, we would equalize the tariff 
better than can be done by any commission. The only trouble is 
that some Senators here give away the advantages to which their 
sections are entitled by not asking for a duty upon what is pro- 
duced in their sections. They give it a name; for ce, they 
call it raw material, because it is produced by American labor out 
in the field. When it gets into the shop and is manipulated by 
further labor, then it is a manufactured article and is subject to 
duty. They make a discrimination between the labor in the field 
and the labor in the shop, when there is no raw material that has 
not had human labor to be protected in its production. It is 
human labor that we are protecting. That is the theory, as far as 
protection goes; itis to protect human labor. There is no raw 
material upon which human labor has not been expended, and 
that labor should be protected; if you are going into the protect- 
ive theory—and it is established—as I before remarked, we are 
all protectionists. 

There are no free traders in the land now. There is not, I sup- 
pose, a free trader in the United States who has got intelligence 
enough even to draft a bill who would think of presenting a bill 
of free trade alone. They are all on the protective line, and yet 
we hear this talk about the difference between revenue and pro- 
tection. Every bill that levies a duty not prohibitive upon arti- 
cles is a protective bill. The degree of protection may be another 
question. The only way to have a purely revenue bill is to levy 
it upon articles that are noncompetitive and that are not pro- 
duced in this country. That would be a purely revenue bill. 
You can have a protective bill, it is true, and Pte: no revenue, 
by making it prohibitive. You can have a bill that is protective 
and prohibitive, but you can not have a bill that is protective and 
permissive of importations. That is not a revenue bill. 

So if I were able to inaugurate a reform, I would stop this 
Borm eg in Congress upon details. I would base the measure 
on generai principles and have a commission like this, not for the 
yore pf advancing theories, but for the pur of stating facts. 

t them state to the custom-house collector how much a pound 
of sugar, tobacco, or whatever comes in, must be charged specif- 
ically under a duty of 50 per cent, and so on. They would very 
easily get at it correctly. But the more of such commissions that 


you have, the more you will have of complication, Aslong asthe 


fine art of statutes can be made lucrative by cunning you will 
have that art cultivated in the administration of the Government 
if you delegate it to a commission. 

ake the Civil Service Commission that was established by law. 
It has reduced the civil service to a fine art, and it is so powerful 
that nobody can talk against it. Does anybody believe that merit 
has much to do with the appointments or that the examinations 
are competitive? Does not everyone know that there is influence 
behind that moves the whole thing? I do not believe in trusting 
such things to commissions, either to manage them or to prepare 
action for Congress. 

If members of Congress are not able to deal with this subject, 
representing all the sections, a commission of three or five, repre- 
senting some particular section and some particular interest, will 
notdoit. Mark my words, as far as the report of this commis- 
sion will go, it will go in favor of some special interest. The 
special localities or the environments of the commission, however 
honest they may be, will impel them to subserve special interests 
and ial localities. 'That will be done from the very fact of 
their environment. They do not come from sections and 
they do not see all sections. That will be the result of this cun- 
ning commission. I think it would be better to let it go and not 
have a commission. It would be better to go on as we are now 
going until we get a system that can be better understood by the 
who 8 and by Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to offer some amendments to this pro- 

osed amendment, I move to strike out all of the first line of the 
section, after the word That,“ in the following words: 
within ninety days after the of this act;" and in the sec- 
ond line, after the word!“ the," the words Secretary of the Treas- 
ury" and insert ‘‘ President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate;" so that portion of it will read: 

That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
designate (and may from time to time change said designation). 

I move to strike out the words **of the General Appraisers ap- 
pointed or to be appointed under the provisions of section 12 of an 
act entitled ‘An act to simplify the laws in relation to the collec- 
tion of revenues,’ diee June 10, 1890," and to insert the word 
„persons.“ Then I move, in line 8, to strike out the words a 
majority of the number designated as aforesaid to” and insert in 
lieu of that, **one of whom shall.” In lines 10 and 11 I move to 
strike out, beginning with the word “in,” the following language: 
in addition to those now or from time to time to be devolved 
upon them by law.” Then the first section will read as follows, 
if amended: 

That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
designate (and may from!time to time change said designation) three persons, 


not more t. one of whom shall belong tothe same political party. who shall 
exercise the powers and perform the duties — Aar prescribed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated 
by the Secretary. 
Mr. ALLEN. I desire also to submit some further amendments. 
Wherever the words “Secretary of the Treasury” occur in the 
roposed amendment, I move to strike them out and insert the 
ident," namely, strike out **Secre of the Treasury,” in line 
17, page 2, and insert ‘‘President;” in line 22, page 2, strike out 
the word “their” and insert *the;" and in the same line, after 
the word ‘‘ judgment,” insert ‘‘of the President;" in lines 30 and 
31, page 2, strike out the words and of such tariff acts as shall 
be from time to time enacted." In line 37 I move to strike out 
„their“ and insert ** the;" and after judgment,“ in the same line, 
to insert the words “of the President." In lines 40 and 41, page 
3, I move to strike out ** the Secretary of the Treasury " and insert 


Congress; and after the word ‘‘investigation,” in line 42, to 


strike out ** and otherwise, with their recommendations thereon.” 

In line 44, I move tostrike out the word “ appraisers” and insert 
**persons;" in line 45, to strike out the words either as to the 
inferences drawn by the majority;" in line 48, to strike out 
their“ and insert “the,” and in the same line, strike out the words 
* the Secretary of the Treasury” and insert Congress; in line 
50, to strike out “their” and insert the;“ and in the same line, 
after the word “dissent,” to strike out ‘‘and embodying their 
own recommendations;" in line 52, to strike out the words “ Sec- 
retary of the Treasury" and insert ‘‘ President.” 

In the next section, line 54, I move to strike out the words 
* General 5 and insert persons; in line 55, to strike 
out the words“ Secretary of the asury" and insert ‘‘ Presi- 
dent;” in lines 56 and 57, to strike out ‘‘said Secre " and insert 
‘tthe President;" and, after the words United States,” in line 57 
to strike out the balance of the paragraph as follows: and said 
Secretary may from time to time direct one of their number to 
visit foreign countries for like purposes.” I also move to strike 
out the last section of the amen t. 
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Mr. President, I have no desire to occupy the time of the Senate 
at this late period in the special session of Congress. I have no 
desire to consume time merely for the purpose of consuming it. 
But this proposed amendment is a very important measure. It 
is a measure that has been proposed in different forms in the Sen- 
ate several times since I have been here, and many times, doubtless, 
before [came here. Its purpose is to transfer the duties of Con- 

ess to a commission, a partisan commission, who shall be chosen 

ya tisan Secretary of the Treasury, and who shall investi- 
gate just so far as he may designate and as they may see fit, and 
make a jug-handled or one-sided report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to be transmitted to Congress for its information at a 
subsequent session. 

If thereisanything the peopleof the United States stand in need 
of at this timeit is thetruth and all the truth—not the truth from 
apartisan standpoint, but the abstract truth, the truth as it exists. 
It ismade the duty of Congress to legislate upon the tariff question 
as well as upon all other questions. All legislative power is by 
the Constitution invested in Congress, and therefore by force of 
that fact all means necessary to intelligent legislation are placed 
exclusively within the keeping of Congress. 

Now, these appraisers have certain specific duties to perform. 
I take it for granted that we can not, under the Constitution, trans- 
fer the duties of these officers as now fixed by law and by that 
means deprive the President and Congress of their right, the right 
of one to appoint and of the other to concur in the appointment 
of officers of the Government who are to perform important and 
specific duties. It is the duty of the President of the United 
States to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, officers of the Government. 

I do not think, and in fact the practice of the Government is 
such that it convinces me that it is not true, that these are neces- 
sarily constitutional officers; but as to all officers of a general 
character, or all officers whose duties are not merely clerical, or 
who can not be said propere to be employees, it becomes the duty 
of the President of the Ünited States to assume the responsibility 
of appointment, and his appointments can not be carried into 
execution without the advice and consent of the Senate. 

This amendment, however, as proposed by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, takes away from the President of the United 
States his power to appoint, which may, in the practical operation 
of the measure, be harmless, but it at the same time takes 
away from the Senate its power to advise and consent to the ap- 
pointments which may be made. In other words, the people of 
the United States are to have foisted upon them, rezardless of the 
will of their Senators, who are sent here to protect their interests, 
& certain class of partisan appraisers, who, under the direction of 
2 partisan Secretary of the Treasury, are to gather up such infor- 
mation asin their Judgment may be of value to Congress in legis- 
lating in the future upon the subject of the tariff. 

Mr. President, there is not a practical man in politics in the 
United States who does not know that these gentlemen will be 
appointed for their serviceability—not. their ability particularly, 
but because they subserve certain ends and certain purposes of 
the appointing power. They will come back to the Secretary of 
the ry with just such information as he may desire, and the 
truth as it actually exists in all of its ramifications will never be 
known to Congress through the instrumentality of such a commis- 
sion or such an organization, unless the ruling power concludes to 
let it come fully before Congress. That is its purpose; that is its 
aim—to get out before the people of the United States thousands 
of volumes of half truths stated in a manner calculated to deceive, 
and then appeal to those half truths during the campaigns which 
are to be made in the future, and to cite these partisan reports as 
full and complete reports of a nonpartisan commission appointed 
to investigate this important subject and make important recom- 
mendations. 

The responsibility ought not to be shifted from the shoulders of 
the President of the United States. The President of the United 
States is made the head of the Administration, and he ought not 
to be put in a position where he can transfer responsibility to some 
subordinate officer. Ido not believe the present President of the 
United States wants to escape responsibility at all; but in view of 
the fact that the Constitution makes it his duty to appoint. and 
gives to the Senate the power to reject the appointment or to ap- 
prove it, asit may see fit, this proposed amendment ought to be 
amended to conform to the constitutional requirements before it 
. on this bill as a part of it. 

hen, what more, Mr. President? The report is to be made to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Why not make it to Congress? 
The Secretary of the Treasury, fortunately, can not legislate, 
iyi he may within a very few years, if things keep going as 
they have been going. Why not make this report directly to Con- 
gress, the body charged under the Constitution with the sole 
power of legislating? Why give it to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? EA transmit it secondhand tó Congress through the in- 
strumentality of the Secretary of the Treasury? Why not give 


it to one of the constitutional podies of the Government, and the 
constitutional body of the Government directly charged with the 
responsibility of such legislation? 

It might be said, Mr. President, by a really suspicious person— 
Ishall not say it, however—that this would give the Secretary of 
the Treasury the means of taking out of that report whatever 
puse he wanted the public to see and suppressing that portion 

e did not want them to see. It gives him the power of manipu- 
lation. the power to suppress the truth whenever he sees fit to do 
it, and the power to put out before the people half truthsin a mis- 
leading form, which will deceive them as to this really important 
question, which has been in controversy in this country since 1806. 

Then, Mr. President, this proposed amendment goes further, 
We are to be treated to the judgment of these gentlemen. Con- 
gress has been elected by the people according to constitutional 
methods for the purpose of legislating, and yet we are told by this 
amendment that we have neither the ability to do what we ought 
to do nor the ability to gather such information as may enable us 
to act wisely; that we must take a report made by two or three 
clerks in the Treasury Department, and upon that we must base 
our 5 action. 

Mr. President, we are becoming a nation of commissions. We 

are filtering out, from day to day and from Congress to Congress 
the constitutional power lodged in Congress to commissions of 
different forms and of different kinds, to furnish us information, 
and furnish other branches of the Government information, upon 
subjects upon which we individually are required to act without 
the intervention of others. 
. Why,sir, we have got an Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is a wonderful organization. Here are six or seven gentlemen 
drawing large salaries from this Government for the purpose of 
settling disputes between the railway companies and the people, 
and they have never yet made a decision which has had the force 
of law. They are powerless and impotent to act, and yet they 
are expending hundreds of thousands of dollars of the people's 
money annually, and every attempt to raise them to the dignity 
of a court and give them judicial power, to give them jurisdiction 
to enter judgments and enforce those judgments, is met with a 
resistance in this and in the other Chamber. 

Now, we are to have one more of these commissions. We are 
to have a commission of clerks, who are under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to gather up such information as they 
may see fit, and dole it out to us through the instrumentality of 
the Mu qeu of the Secretary of the Treasury to the President of the 
United States and through the President's annual message. 

More than this, one of these General Appraisers, as he is called, 
has a right to go. at the expense of this Government, to Europe to 
investigate social and industrial conditions in Europe. Why, sir, 
he may travel from Dan to Beersheba at the expense of this Gov- 
ernment, giving us just such information as he may see fit, and 
ignoring the great body of truth, and we are to be compelled to 
accept this information, or to seek true and full information 
throughsomeothersource. Hereisanother billof expense amount- 
ing ea thousands of dollars to the American people to be met by 

xation. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I am not willing to detain the 
Senate more than a few moments upon this amendment or upon 
any other subject. 

l have come to the conclusion that no possible 5 can 
be submitted to the Senate to which some great lawyer will not 
be able to su t a constitutional objection. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has certainly either not carefully read or 
has completely misunderstood this amendment. 

I never heard before from any lawyer—although, coming from 
the Senator from Nebraska, I must impute to it seriousness and 
weight—that it is not within the constitutional capacity of Con- 
gress to add by law to the duties of officials of the United States 
created by law. 

These General Appraisers have been nominated by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. If any change shall be made at any 
time in the personnel of that board, it will be done in the same 
way. 

There is no proposition here whatever to interfere with the 
functions of the President in making appointments or to deprive 
the Senate of its participation under the Constitution in the 
appointing power. By the act of 1890, generally known as the 
administrative customs act, nine i peers were provided for. 
They were appointed. A majority of that board only were to be 
of the same politic d ie Those men received large salaries, 
Ithink $7.000 or $7,500 a year. 

Mr. WHITE. Seven thonsand a year. 

Mr. SPOONER. Seven thousand dollars a year. They are not 
permitted to engage in any other business. Their function under 
the law is to deal with the tariff sofarasitsadministration goss. It 
is their business to deal with the subject of classifications. It is 
their business to deal with the subject of valuation in the ad- 
ministration of that tariff, imposing, as it did, in many cases ad 
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9 duties, in other cases compound duties, specific and ad 
valorem. 

Now, the proposition, Mr. President, that it is not in the power 
of Congress to impose additional duties upon the Board of Gen- 
eral Appraisers, I think, upon reflection, the Senator from Ne- 
braska will not urge. He proposes an amendment altogether at 
variance with the scope an gp of the amendment which I 
have drawn. He proposes a distinct and independent tariff com- 
mission. 

There are objections to an independent tariff commission. In 
the first place, it involves a very large expense. There is a possi- 
bility, too, of its being influenced by local and selfish interests. 
True, its report, as the report of any other commission, can only 
be advisory. The Senator from Nebraska did not need to inform 
the Senate that Congress can not transfer to a commission the 
power to make a tariff law. He did not need to tell the Senate 
that we can not abdicate in favor of any other body or tribunal 
the legislative functions which have been imposed by the Consti- 
tution upon Congress. 

A tariff commission was once appointed in this country. It pre- 
pared and submitted a tariff bill, together with a vast amount of 
testimony taken upon the subject. That bill was of course advi- 
sory only. Congress proceeded to consider it, and in the main, I 
think, to disregard it. 

Mr. HALE. Almost entirely. 

Mr. SPOONER. Almost entirely to disregard it. I hope the 
Senator will not seriously impute to me such ignorance of the Cón- 
stitution as to assume that I am proposing by this amendment or 
any amendment to transfer to a commission any power of Con- 
gress. Not at all. 

The object of this commission, if it may be called a commission, 
is simply to gather in an intelligent way information to be laid 

mably before Congress. The Senator from Nebraska may 
have all the information he desires upon the tariff, and upon the 
various items with which Congress must deal in the general re- 
vision of the tariff. I have not. This bill embraces thousands of 
items, and every bill revising generally the tariff schedules of the 
country deals necessarily with thousands of items. It not only 
deals with every industry, but it deals with every phase of every 
industry in the country. 

Icall Senators to witness that in this debate, which has pro- 
ceeded now for many weeks, there has not been a contested item 
concerning which there was not between the two sides divided 
by that aisle a dispute as to the facts; and I want to put on 
record here my opinion that, in the debate upon this bill, Sena- 
tors on the other side have not obstructed it; while they have de- 
bated many items of it, their debate has been absolutely within 
fair limits. 

How many men are there in the Senate so fully advised of the 
details and with accurate information, essential to proper jue 
ment, that they can intelligently debate the various items of this 
bill? I haveread with the utmost care the hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives. 
Those hearings are utterly unsatisfactory. There is no careful 
cross-examination, but the statements are mainly the statements 
of interested parties—the manufacturers on one side and the im- 
porters on the other. 

The communications which I have received upon the subject of 
the tariff—and every Senator has received the same—have been in 
utter conflict in their statements of facts, If I had the power to 
frame a tariff law, and were disposed to exercise that power, Mr. 
President, in accordance with the recommendations which have 
come to me through the mails upon this subject, we could not 


carry on this Government a week, so many who have articles or 


products to sell want a prohibitive tariff and so many of the others 
want articles placed upon the free list. 

I bave felt that while Congress is not in session it would be a 
benefit if we could have a careful investigation of separate sched- 
ules by officials of the Government, men of experience belonging 
to each political party, not permitted to engage in any other busi- 
ness, to go through this great bill, or law, as it will be if it shall 
be pa ,to analyze it, to puo ouf the inconsistencies and de- 
fects in it, and to reportto the Secretary of the Treasury theresult 
of their investigation. 

How many members of this Senate know in detail, or with accu- 
racy, the complications and intricacies of the sugar schedule? I 
believe that it would have been of incalculable benefit to the Sen- 
ate if we could have had within reach, seasonably furnished to us, 
the result of a careful investigation by these sworn officers of the 
Government, whose salaryis not by my amendment to beincreased 
a penny, of the whole subject covered by the sugar schedule. 

ese appraisers are not left simply to investigate such matters 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may indicate. I have purposely 


drawn this amendment so that they shall take a schedule at a 
time, or interdependent schedules. 1 have left it to the Secretary 
to designate the schedules they shall take up. They are to make 
their report tohim. Why not? He can not suppress any portion 


of it. I do not remember any Secretary of the Treasury we have 
had since the foundation of this Government who would suppress, 
under such a provision as this, any information which came to 
him from Government officers. 

This amendment provides that the recommendations of those 
officials, with all of the statistical information and other evidence 
which they accumulate, shall be promptly printed, and that copies 
of itshall be sent to each Senator and to each Representative. 
Does the Senator from Nebraska think that would be of no advan- 
tage? I have supposed that when those reports are published they 
would be challenged, challenged perhaps on the one side by im- 
porters, challenged perhaps on the other by manufacturing in- 
terests. K 

I have made it the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
Congress meets, in addition to transmitting to Congress all of 
these reports, with the statistics and information and the evi- 
dence taken by these officials, to accompany them with his own 
recommendations. I have thought that before the Secretary of 
the Treasury would perform that function he would submit the 
reports to verification and analysis by the experts of the Treasury 
proper; and that out of it all, when Congress should assemble, we 
would find, not absolutely satisfactory information, perhaps, but 
a body of information which would point the way to further in- 
vestigation, and would be frnitful of good results in the enact- 
ment of legislation. That is all. 

The Senator calls it a partisan commission, intended to make 
partisan reports. That is not true. If tariff commissioners were 
to be appointed by the President, as proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska, they would probably be partisan commissioners; they 
would not be political mummies. The President would undoubt- 
edly choose some Republicans and some Democrats, as I have pro- 
vided in this proposition. Of those designated appraisers, I have 
thought the Secretary would choose the most capable, not more 
than two of whom would be of the same political party. 

I have provided for another thing which I thought might be of 
value: and that is, if any one of the three did not agree with the 
majority either as to the inferences drawn from the testimony 
which they had taken or the investigation which they had made, 
it should be his duty—not simply his option—to make a minority 
report, fully pointing out the grounds upon which he disagreed 
with the majority, in order that the result of those investigations 
by officers of the Government would either be unanimous or we 
should have both sides of the propositions thoroughly presented. 

It is no valid objection to this amendment that these reports are 
to be made to the Secretary of the Treasury. The reports of most 
Cabinet officers are not made directly to Congress. These ap- 
praisers are under the Secretary of the Treasury, they are a part 
of that Department, and one object in requiring the reports to be 
made to him was that they might be immediately printed and 
sent out to Representatives and Senators, and that when we again 
assemble, not simply this year, but every year, he would send 
those reports to us with his recommendation in the premises. 

Ihave been unable to persuade myself, Mr. President, that wecan 
have too much information upon this great and intricate subject, 
and I carefully provided in this, by general language, it is true, 
the line of investigation which these officials should pursue. If 
the Senator from Nebraska will analyze it he will acquit me, I 
think, of any purpose that it shall be one-sided or that the investi- 
gation shall be conducted purely from the protective standpoint. 

We can not leave it to any other body than Congress to prepare 
and enact tariff laws. It is a delicate and a difficult duty. We 
can, however, and should secure all possible information which 
could aid in wise legislation. The people, I think, are tired, and 
have a right to be tired, of frequent general revisions of the tariff. 
It will be a happy thing, I think, if the day will come when there 
shall be, based upon intelligent information, a gradual revision 
of the tariff, taking up here a schedule and there a schedule, pro- 
ducing some uncertainty, of course, as to the particular business 
covered by that schedule, but saving the whole business of the 
country from that uncertainty, which amounts almost to paral- 
ysis, occasioned by the too frequent revisions of all the schedules 
of the tariff law. This would be the tendency of the investigation 
of experts of separate schedules, as here proposed. 

This involves very little expense; it creates no new officer; it 
simply imposes upon officers now under our pay, experts, the duty 
of careful investigation of this bill in its various schedules, and of 
the other subjects mentioned in the amendment, with the idea 
that their report will be cf assistance to us later. Weshall not be 
bound by it, of course; we shall be perfectly at liberty to disregard 
it; but it is very inexpensive, and in my opinion will prove to be, 
if adopted, a very useful provision of law. 

Mr. President, I do not intend, as I said before, to take time in 
this discussion or in pressing this amendment, and I say to the 
Senator who has charge of the bill [Mr. ALLISON], and who has 
worked withont ceasing and with the utmost fidelity, skill, and 
self-abnegation to secure its speedy passage through the Senate 
(although the amendment was offered by the committee), that if 
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ent of the Senate and is 
to delay the of this bill by undue debate, I have no objec- 
tion to its being withdrawn. 

Ihave no pride of opinion about it or of authorship in it. I 
thought it would be useful to the people. I have no doubt what- 
ever as to its utility. There is no legal objection whatever to it 
from any standpoint, If, however, Senators do not agree with 
me upon that subject, let it go. I am, above all things, anxious 
that the bill shall be passed and the business of the country be 
freed from the uncertainty as to tariff rates which now hangs 
over it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] will bestated at the desk. It has 
not yet been reported. Does the Senator from Nebraska desire to 
treat the whole as one amendment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Les, sir; let it be taken together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To save time the amendments 
will be stated as a single amendment. 


it does not commend itself to the jud, 


The SECRETARY. e proposed amendment is, in line 1, after 
the first word, That,“ to strike out the words within ninety 
xx after the f this act." 

r. ALLEN. Let the amendment be stated as it would read if 


my amendment be E 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
amendment will be so stated. 

'The Secretary read as follows: 


Src. —. That the President, y Gong with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall designate (and may from time to time change said designation 
three persons, not more than one of whom shall belong to the same politi 
part m who shall exercise the powers and perform the duties he rpre- 
Scri 


First. They shall thoroughly investigate the condition of the industries of 
the ve be upon whose products, manufactured or oth , duties are im- 


by law, a single schedule or a group of cognate or interdepend- 
8 , to be d tod inwriting eee the 
President, and likewise the con: of the industries of other countries 
8 eS caring | wares, or merchandise sold in competi- 
tion with si products o country, including especially the difference 
in labor cost and other elements or factors entering into and bearing upon 
the matter of competition, and generally all information which, in the jndg- 
ment of the ent, should be considered in imposing rates of duty, bo’ 

with to o! ing revenue therefrom and with regard toequaliz- 


ing conditions between the Veris ehe e products of every kind of this and 
er countries and in determ; ng what products of other countries should 
admitted to this uty. 


d 
the duties imposed by the various 
E ascertaining and reporting any 
inequalities of rates e upon different elements 
or articles which enter into manuf. products, and such manufactured 
ucts; what duties are 83 2 way of compensation for other 
specific, 


uties; what duties should be valorem, or compound, and, gener- 
nt of the President for the cor- 


schedules of t 
errors of 


necessary 
consistencies, or other defects of any kind in 


th 
of any inequalities, 

the schedules so examined. 

E LAT E een us ee tion time make report to S Kil adr per 
mation obtain suc vestigation. Each said repo: sign 
all of sai ted persons who ee to the same, and if any thereof shall 
dissent from said „from the facts obtained in said investigation, or as 
to its recommen: wholly or in part, it shall be the sate a make, 5 
and transmit to Con a minority report. stating in full the reasons for 


the same subject as the President oof from time to time direct. 
by the President as hereinbefore pro- 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I listened carefully to the very 
able and clear statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SPOONER], and have no doubt he is 3 impressed 
with the necessity of the ding amendment, yet I believe it un- 
wise legislation. In the first place, while itis true that the Board 
of Appraisers appointed under the provisions of section 12 of the 
act 8 to in the amendment is so composed that there are 
four of one political party and five of another, and that there 
never can be in the board’s membership more than a majority of 
one political party, yet the amendment in question gives to the 
Secretary of the Treasury not only the power to designate, but 
confers authority to change such designation from time to time, 

If the Secretary of the ury has peculiar or positive views 
with relation to the tariff, if he is thoroughly impressed as to the 
wisdom of one system as compared with another, it is not to be 
supposed that in selecting the commission he will ignore his own 
ped qnem or convictions. Theoretically, he should do so; practi- 
cally, it is safe to affirm that he will not. It istoomuch to expect 
of any partisan. It is probable that a report will be made reflect- 
ing largely the notions of the appointing power, and confirmin 
as far as such a document can the conclusions of the majority o 
thecommission. Butthis proposition, notwithstanding its impor- 
tance, is a minor criticism. 

The Board of Appraisers appointed pursuant to law has now 
imposed upon it duties adequate to absorb its attention. As the 
Senator from Wisconsin has stated, the entire term of the appraiser 
is devoted under the act solely to the business imposed upon him 
by law. He can follow no other vocation; he can discharge no 
other labor; Congress believed at the time of the p: of the 
act of 1890 that the work allotted is ample to thoroughly engage 
the attention of each of the appraisers, 


Again, and yet more important, it is a mistake to assume or sup- 
pose that this amendment will not give to the commission the 
power to report practically a tariff bill. There is no limitation, I 
suggest, upon its right to report with reference to any of the sched- 
3 under the provision of the first section, page 2, it is 
sai 


country upon whose products, manufactured or otherwise, duties are d 
by law, ing & le schedule or a group of cognate or interdependent 
schedules at a time, to be designated in writing from time to time by the - 
retary of the Treasury. 


Passing to the next section we find: 

Second. They shall also carefull i possa - 
ous achedules of this act, and of . m n 
enacted, for the purpose of ascertaining and re any errors of classifi- 
cation, inequalities of rates imposed upon erent elements or articles 
which enter into manufactured products, and such manufactured products; 
what duties are necessary by way of compensation for other duties; what 
VCC ĩ²?n;uͥ toe Folge sr rase ent veas ee iet 
sistencies, or other dotonta of aig, kind in the Schedules: PA PEES k 

. Hence, Mr. President, this board, if appointed, will not go out- 
side of its jurisdiction if it shall report to Congress that every 
paragraph contained in the bill has within it elements of in- 
equality; that every section should be altered and changed so as 
to produce a harmonious and desirable scheme. It is therefore, 
whatever may be the phraseology, an attempt to create a com- 
mission to compile a tariff act. 

Now, it seems to me that this is hardly the time nor the oppor- 
tunity for such a novel and important alteration of policy. We 
have been told and (the Senator from Wisconsin concurs in the 
suggestion), Iknow, that the vi of this country desire that the . 
tariff question shall be settled. e do not believe that it will be 
settled by the enactment of the bill which is soon to be put upon 
its passage; but the theory upon which the people of this country 
gave to the ublican party its dominancy here—if that theory 
be one founded upon the hope of tariff legislation—was and is that 
the tariff bill resulting from this session shall be operative for a 
time at least. 

Whatis theargument in favor of a ent tariff? The argu- 
ment daily made in this Chamber, published every day in the 
newspapers, and heard every day from the mouths of business 
men, is, ** We must know what the tariff is before we can plan for 
the future and prepare to encounter the various vicissitudes of 
business life.” But here, as one of the terminal clauses of this 
legislation, at the end of the bill, is an admission—a declaration 
of its failure. Here is a concession that the bill is not what it 
ought to be. 

I concur with the Senator from Wisconsin that it is difficult to 
find anyone, either in this Chamber or out of it, so thoroughly 
conversant with tariff legislation that he can say with truth that 
he knows all about it or has even very considerable information 
concerningit. Yetitisalso true that the Constitution has placed 
upon Congress the duty of enacting a tariff law, and that that 
obligation has been assumed, and that the dominant party has 
declared before the people of this country that it possesses the 
ability to enact a tariff bill upon which business men may rest 
with confidence and upon which this Republic will proceed to its 
destiny undisturbed by Democratic interference. If,after this 
announcement, a bill is to be passed which contains an admission 
of its insufficiency and a declaration that at some future time, when 
the dominant party is informed concerning it, a proper tariff bill 
will be passed, then will disappointment take the pao of joy, and 
prosperity will be circumscribed to Omaha, the limited jurisdic- 
tion wherein it has 1 as we are assured by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON]. 

Mr. President, let us try the bill proposed to be enacted here by 
the Republican party; let us place it in o tion and judge by 
its results as to the plese a the pretensions of those who have 
asserted that it will meet the popular demand; but do not, I sub- 
mit, commit Congress to the inconsistent policy of adopting a 
tariff, ostensibly ideal, and at the same time fixing upon it a pro- 
vision making it the duty of an officer of this Government to 
send a board of appraisers abroad to report as to whether or not 
the Republican has done its duty in connection with the 
tariff bill. Will business be thus settled? 

The Senator from Wisconsin says that certain schedules only 
may be examined. That is true; but I have shown that under 
the proposed amendment the entire subject can be gone over. 
There is no limit to the possibilities of investigation. 

Where is the business man with discernment equal to the task of 
discovering the schedule or schedules which will be investigated 
and the schedules not to be investigated? Will not the entire tariff 
subject remain in strife and disputation? The business man will 
stand palsied awaiting the movements of this commission, and 
when the report has come to light, with such approval or disa; 
proval or amendment as the Secretary may give or offer, will the 
citizen be able to go on with his enterprises until he finds whether 
the appraisers’ recommendations are to be adopted by Congress? 


elightful po: y 
I donot wish to detain the Senate further. I think the adoption 
of the amendment will be a mistake, notwithstanding the enter- 
taining and strong argument made in its support by its distin- 
guished author. : 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, from the character and sin- 
cerity of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] I treat his 
statements as absolutely honest and the view he says he has in 
cag big: brar amendment as a most commendable one. : 

The tor states that we are confronted in debating this ques- 
tion with counter statements of fact. Thatistrue. Theo: 
charge made by the Republicans in framing the bill is that the 
pauper labor of Europe is so much lower than ours that we must 
equalize conditions by imposing a protective tariff in this country 
against the introduction of the product of that foreign labor. 

The Senator from Wisconsin also states what is universally 
known, that the only evidence upon which the committees in 
charge of a tariff bill work is evidence springing from interested 

ies, and anyone who reads the evidence given on the one side 
Py cose clamorous for protection, and on the other side by the 
manuf. who want materials imported free, will see the 
absolute verity of the statement of the ator from Wisconsin. 

Now, there ought to be some way whereby this matter of fact 
could be settled. I believe there is a way, but I do not think it is 
the way and method pointed out by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
His amendment provides for a modified tariff commission, and 
from the nature of their duties, from the work imposed upon them, 
their business will necessarily be of a partisan character. What 
I think we want is a statement of fact. We have about the larg- 
est tariff commission the world ever saw. It is perfectly organ- 
ized; it is equipped for business. It is the Congress of the United 
States, and all that Congress wants is sufficient facts and evidence 
from which an honest and impartial mind can draw correct con- 
clusions as to the operation of tariffs. : 

With that view, taking the statement of the Senator from Wis- 
consin as made in good faith to accomplish the end he states he 
wants to see attained, I propose certain amendments to his amend- 
ment, which I will as modified and as embodying my idea. 
Iwill not read the parts to be stricken out and those to be inserted, 
but I will read the amendment as it will appear if adopted. 
1 ee after the pasange of ne act -— — = 
the pika aask designated ie iet ay to belong to the — litical party, who 
shall exercise the powers and perform the duties hereinafter scribed. 
First, they shall thoroughly inv te the condition of the i 
dupl prim gr ALD 
pane in labor cost and other elements poh ors : bearin 


I 3 to strike out the remaining provisions. It should be 
made their duty to report the result of their investigations to the 
Commissioner of Labor, and there should be a provision added 
that the sum of $20,000 be appropriated for the purpose of carry- 
ing the amendment into execution. 

submit to the Senator from Wisconsin that if three appraisers 
of the Board of General Appraisers are selected for this purpose, 
notwithstanding they may be competent gentlemen, notwith- 
standing they may be even impartial, it will impair the working 
force of the appraisers’ department, which, I am told, is already 
crowded with work. 
5 again, the object which the Senator seeks to accomplish is 

A — 


They shall thoroughly investigate the condition of the industries of the 
coutitey upon whose products, manufactured or otherwise, duties are im- 


by law— 
And— 
They shall also caref. anal the duties im by the various sched- 
mies Of ha ack ˙ 0 T to time enacted, 
for the purpose of and any errors of classification, etc. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the rates of duty of the present 
bill as affecting imports, and that they must draw their conclu- 
sion as to the differences in labor cost and other differences be- 
tween this and other countries as affecting tariff. That would 
necessarily give the appraisers a partisan leaning and a partisan 
bias, and that is precisely what we do not want. 

Mr. President, I suggest that if the Senator from Wisconsin 
desires information of a character that will throw light upon 
these vexed problems of the different costs of production in the 
United States and Europe, the method I point out would be a 
sufficient method to arrive at a proper result in that regard. Ido 
not believe in creating tariff commissions whose functions or 
duty it will be to have anything to do with matter of fact or mat- 
ter of conclusion as affecting any tariff bill, but I do believe in a 


commission of com: 
tween costs of p 
countries. 

That would be a very valuable acquisition to our fund of fact, 
and it would, in my opinion, clear up a great many obscuritiesin 


nt persons to ascertain the difference be- 
uction in the United States and in foreign 


regard to the tion of high tariff to protect American indus- 
tries. Icandidly say that in my judgment the American manu- 
facturer or the American producer produces the article chea 
than almost any country against which we have a high protective 
tariff. I believe an investigation will disclose that fact, and I 
believe if that fact was thoroughly ascertained, established by com- 
petent proof, such Broce as would carry conviction to the ordi- 
nary i ial mind, tariff legislation might be had upon differ- 
ent lines entirely. 


If the Senator from Wisconsin does not withdraw his amend- 
ment, I propose to offer the amendment in the line indicated by me. 

Mr. S NER. Mr. President, I wish to say a single word. I 
took occasion to inquire very carefully, before introducing the 
amendment, as to its practicability with reference to the duties of 
the appraisers, and I 8 perfectly satisfied that it would not 
overburden the appraisers. : 

For several days during the debate on the tariff bill there were 
present in the Chamber, aiding the tlemen who have charge on 
this side of the Chamber and on the other side of the Chamber, 
two of the appraisers, ring Senators, I presume, information 
which they considered those officers more capable than most oth- 
ers of affording regarding and other items of the bill. I 
rather thought the Senate as a whole ought to have the benefit of 
the information possessed and obtainable by these officers over 
their own signatures than to have it filtered out in undiscoverable 
EA through Senators in debate. That is all I care to say. 

. LINDSAY. Iwill ask the Senator from Wisconsin whether 
the information given to the two sides was similar or did it differ 
materially? 

Mr. SPOONER. That I can not tell the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in reply 
to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner]. It can not be di 
guised that this is a tariff co: sion. Let it be couchedin what- 
ever lan; it may be, the appointment of these three appraisers 
to make an investigation such as they may see fit to make, at such 
times and at such places and under such circumstances as they 
ip see proper, amounts to a tariff commission. à 

we are to have a tariff commission—and I am not in favor of 
one—I am decidedly in favor of its being appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, isely asthe Constitution requires. Ido give the Senator 
from Wisconsin credit for knowing the constitutional require- 
ments, and I do acquit him of any purpose of violating any provi- 
sion of the Constitution, either in letter or in spirit, but I may be 
permitted to say, with entire frankness and without any desire 
whatever to offend my good friend the Senator from Wisconsin, 
that he is considerable of a isan in politics, and nodoubt from 
his repeated votes in this Chamber upon the pending measure he 
is fully informed as to the condition of affairs and as to those arti- 
cles ga: need taxation and the rate of taxation that should be im- 
posed. 

I have seen no manifestation upon the other side of the Chamber 
of a lack of information. Whenever the honorable Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has presented a measure or a proposition, of 
whatever character it might be, or however intricate it might be, 
I never have seen my friend the Senator from Wisconsin hesi- 
tate, for lack of information upon the subject, as to how he 
would vote. He uniformly voted with his party. "Therefore I 
take it that he has full information upon the subject and that it 
is only his modesty which compels him to disclaim accurate in- 
formation. . 

If we could have nonpartisan information, if we could have the 
abstract truth, if we could have the naked, physical facts, and all 
of them, I-would not care whether they came to us through the in- 
strumentality of a commission or through the instrumentality of 
the Finance Committee, the proper organ of this body to obtain in- 
formation upon the subject, or from What source they came. But 
these mem are to be charged with the duty of gathering such in- 
formation as they may think proper, not all information, not all 
the facts upon the different subjects investigated by them, but 
such facts and such information, and such only, as they may see 
fit to gather and report to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, who can act upon information of that kind; especially, 
Mr. President, if there runs through your mind and mine a suspi- 
cion that the information is doctored for the occasion? I have no 
hesitancy in using the word ** doctored," because many of the re- 
ports that come into this Chamber are doctored. Who can cite a 
report of that kind with any degree of assurance that it contains 
the facts and all the facts? 

The honorable Senator from Wisconsin was not willing to go 
€ are more than two ies in 


States. He wanted a majority of the commission, of 
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course, to be composed of Republicans, 


There are to be three, 
two of whom are to belong to one party. The other is to belong 


to some other party; I presume the Democratic ees If we are 
to have a commission, let me ask my good friend why not have it 
composed of one Republican, one Democrat, and one Populist, and 
by that means approximate the truth, at least, of any investigated 
fact? The Populist party is a pretty large party in the United 
States just now. It is gathering strength every day, and two- 
thirds of the people in the United States, in my judgment, in 1900 
will muster and march under its banner to victory. It ought to 
be recognized upon such a commission. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ALLEN. I always yield. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator's prediction should turn out to 
be true, his party would have a majority of the commission. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly we would have a majority. 

Mr. SPOONER. Would that satisfy you? 

Mr. ALLEN. Then when we got amajority we would imme- 
diately proceed to repeal the foolish and oppressive legislation 
that has been enacted by Congress in the last thirty years. 

Mr. SPOONER. I said your party would have a majority of 
the commission. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no; the commission is to go into effect im- 
mediately. Why, it is to search and hunt out such facts or such 
supposed facts as when placed before the American people will 
induce them to believe that protection is the proper theory to be 
adopted in this country. All of its investigations and all of its 
energies are to be bent to the purpose of convincing the American 
people that protection as seen through Republican glasses is the 

oper theory to follow and the proper theory to enact into legis- 
tion. 

My honorable friend from Wisconsin need give himself no 
alarm about the Constitution. It has been rescued here many a 
time, and on some occasions four or five times a day. I have 
seen the Constitution float like a bat around this Chamber and be 
almost dashed to pieces upon the walls, when some distinguished 
constitutional lawyer upon the other side of the Chamber or upon 
this side would come to the front and marvelously rescue it in 
time. The honorable senior Senator from Massachusetts, who, I 
regret, is absent from his seat to-day, has been an adept and an 
expert for the last five years in that kind of rescue of the Consti- 
tution. 

But, sir, you can not ignore the fact that when you dole out the 
power conferred upon Congress by the Constitution to a commis- 
sion of this kind you violate the letter and the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Constitution. Here are 90 men in this and 356 in the 
other branch of Congress who are charged with the sole and specific 
duty, under the Constitution, of legislating upon this and other 
subjects. Why do not the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives get the facts? Iadmitthatatthe present 
time they are a little overburdened with the duties of legislation. 
It may be asking a good deal now, in view of tbe duties imposed 
upon them and which have been imposed upon them for the last 
three months or more, to begin an investigation of this question at 
the approach of the hot season. 

Butif they were not burdened with these duties, if they were 
not staggering under the tn dp of legislation that has been rest- 
ing upon them since the 4th of March, it would be their duty 
under the Constitution and under our form of government to 
make an investigation of this question and determine for them- 
selves what important facts bear npon the framing of a tariff bill. 
What more do they want? They have clerks of twenty-five and 
thirty years’ standing, experts galore, men who know everything, 
if they are to be believed, upon this subject. Unfortunately we 
Populists have not been in public life long enough to know much 
of anything upon the subject. We are seeking information, and 
we naturally turn to the fountains of information and the sources 
of all knowledge on an occasion of this kind. 

Here are these experts. They are from one year’s end to the 
other under the pay of the Government, and their time is sup- 

to be given to investigate the factsand ascertain and report 
the truth to their respective committees. We have statistical de- 
partment after department to gain information of this kind and 
valuable information upon other subjects. Why now impose 
upon us acommission to be composed of three bg eer Simply 
for the purpose gradually of transferring the legislative power 
vested by the Constitution in Congress to the hands of a commis- 
sion. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to a commission of any kind. I 
ain opposed to all commissions. I am opposed to the insidious 
sifting out of power imposed upon any branch of this Govern- 


ment to commissions and officers not provided by the Constitu- 
tion and never contemplated by the framers of the Constitution. 
Sir, we have three great departments, the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial, all, according to our jurists of repute, past 


and present, performing separate and distinct functions, and yet 
each in perfect harmony with the others, and all three in motion 
constituting the Government. The executive department is 
charged with the sole jurisdiction of all executive acts. The ju- 
diciary is charged with ple jurisdiction of all questions that 
can arise before our courts. e legislative department of our 
Government is charged with the sole power to legislate upon 
every conceivable subject. Does not Pert power to do a thing 
carry with it necessarily and irresistibly the incidental power to 
gather the information that may be essential to the execution of 
the power intrusted to or imposed upon the particular body? Yet 
we are told the thing to do is to confer this power upon a few offi- 
cers who are merely ministerial in their character. They are not 
judicial, they are not quasi judicial; they are mere clerks. having 
merely a ministerial power; and we are asked to confer upon them 
the legislative power, which the Constitntion imposes upon us as 
the sole legislative body of the nation. The proposition seems to 
me to be preposterous. 

The Senator from Wisconsin says I will not deny that Congress 
can not enlarge the duties of an officer. Iadmit the general prop- 
osition, but it has no application here. Suppose an act of Con- 
gress were enacted now, and became a law within the next ten 
days, providing that one of the General Appraisers should ex officio 
be collector at the port of New York, will the honorable Senator 
from Wisconsin say that that would not be an evasion of the 
constitutional Ren which imposes the duty upon the Presi- 
dent m I e appointment and upon the Senate to confirm or 
reject it? 

n other words, sir, you can not take an officer charged with 
certain duties and enlarge his duties and make a different officer 
out of him, giving him authority that only that officer could 
exercise who was sopone by the President of the United States 
and confirmed by the Senate. You can not enlarge the power of 
such an officer; you can not change the character of his duties to 
such an extent as to deprive the Senate of its right to pass upon 
the qualifications of the officer of that character. Therefore it is 
that the Constitution in its spirit and in its letter is violated by 
legislation of this kind. 

r. MORGAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN] said toward the close of his remarks that he is op- 
posed to all commissions. That observation is one worthy of bein 
remembered and carried into effect by the Congress of the Unite 
States, for the reason that the members of this body and the 
other House and the President of the United States were not 
elected by the people to ordain or create commissions, but they 
were elected upon the idea that they had wisdom enough, judg- 
ment enough, and patriotism enough to upon measures that 
affect the interests and the welfare of the American people. 
Therefore the doctrine arose, and has been uniformly observed, 
that the powers of Congress are not capable of being delegated. 

We have no right to come here and select another set of men to 
do any part of our work under the idea that we delegate to them 
a portion of the authority conferred upon us under the Constitu- 
tion by the election of the people or the State. If the enactment 
of laws for the collection of revenue are, as we must all confess, 
among the most important of all functions that we have to exer- 
cise here, the people of the United States and of the several States 
ought to send to these respective Houses men who are competent 
to enact such laws. While we have a right to look to every 
source of information that is possibly in reach, we have no right 
to delegate to any commission any part of the legislative power 
or authority in the consideration of questions; nor have these 
legislative bodies a right to receive from such commissions admo- 
nition or advice or instruction as to the proper manner of execut- 
ing their duty. 

This amendment supposes that there are men in the United 
States who understand the tariff technically and the proper prin- 
ciples of economy in its construction better than any men found 
in the House or in the Senate. That is the theory of the amend- 
ment. It is also the theory of the proposed plan of financial re- 
form through the assistance of a commission. If there are such 
men in the United States and they are known to anybody, if they 
can be pointed out so that the Senate could act intelligently in 
their confirmation or the President should feel so satisfied with 
their fitness that he would not find it necessary to call the Senate 
into action upon the subject, let the people of the United States 
select those men and send them to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives in order to legislate for them upon their respon- 
sibility, and when they come forward for the purpose of shaping 
the legislation of the country, let them assume the responsibility 
of Representatives or Senators. Then the Constitution and the 
will x4 the people and the honor of the Government are all con- 
served. 

But where Senators and Members of the House come here and 
confess that they are unable to enact a tariff law that is worthy 
to stand permanently upon the statute book, and that we must 
have a commission to rectify their errors and their blunders, the 
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confession is an unpleasant one to the body of the Senate as it is 
at present organized, und it is an unpleasant one to the country. 
It is a confession of incompetency to transact the business that 
we are sent here to do. 

We are told in political circles that one of the objects of the late 
Presidential election and of the Congressional election was to find 
a President who could instruct us and assist us in the reformation 
of the tariff and a House of Representatives that could instruct 
and assist the Senate in the same direction, and that all this was 
necessary because we had a tariff upon the statute book that 
would not yield us a sufficient amount of revenue. That is the 
predicate, the grand predicate. It is said it was upon that basis 
that the new House and the newcomers in the Senate were elected. 
They were chosen to reform the tariff. That was one of the great 
objects of the tampaign. : 

Well, I am prepared to admit it in one sense. Iam prepared to 
admit it in the sense that it was the intention of the great party 
which succeeded at the last election to reform the tariif in so far 
asit might be the means of paying political debts and enriching 
the men who enjoy the benefits of this new idea of protection at 
the expense of revenue. That is true. I do not admit it for the 
sake of any party advantage, but I admit it because it is the sol- 
emn truth. The people have made no mistake in the election of 
the new members of the Senate, or the old ones perhaps, certainly 
not in the election of the House, upon the proposition that the 
Senators and Representatives in this Congress are able to con- 
struct a tariff for protection at the expense of revenue, a tariff to 
give bounties to private individuals and corporations at the ex- 
puse of the people of the United States and at the expense of the 

reasury of the Government of the United States, They have 
made no mistake about that. 

The division of the bounties that are created by this new adven- 
ture of tariff legislation is a satisfactory one to all concerned, or, 
if not entirely satisfactory, it is at least, for the present, a sort of 
placebo, an anodyne, which keeps down the irritation and hunger 

-and greed of party politics and party politicians and suits them 
fora while. All that has been accomplished. 1t has been done 
in a most artistic manner. 

The Senator from Iowa, with his suave and smooth and elegant 
demeanor upon this floor, in which no gentleman ever paralleled 
him, has been enabled to reconcile all the conflicting interests con- 
cerned in the distribution of the bounty. I hear of no one now 
who is so inconsiderate, so unjust, and so little a true partisan as 
that he is complaining about the amount of money his friends are 
going to get out of this tariff bill. It is a good bill for the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the industries and the labor of the peo- 

le. In that view of it it might be called a perfect bill, because 
it sizes the pile of the poopie and divides it out among the poli- 
ticians and their friends, and it has gone so happily to its conclu- 
sion as that nobody complains. Not even my friend from Loni- 
siana [Mr. MCENERY] complains about it. So in that particular 
this bill is a great success. I have no idea that the commission 
which the Senator from Wisconsin desires to organize would ever 
be able to improve upon the division that has already been made 
or to give greater satisfaction to those who may fancy that they 
suffer because they have not received the full measure of their 
demands, to say nothing about their deserts. 

In what particular do we want to reform the bill we are now 
about to pass? For what purpose do we want a commission? Do 
we want to ascertain whether there are some articles in the great 
schedules here that will bear higher taxation, or some that are on 
the free list which ought to be under taxation? Is that what we 
want to know? The work of this commission must be confined 
to a bill of particulars; that is to say, to the improvement of all 
the specific items of the tariff itself. As to the principles, there is 
no reformation needed, according to the theory which prevails 
here and in the other House. 


This bill of particulars does not need any reformation, so far as | 


we know, but it may. As I observed, all the principles upon 
which this tariff bill is based are understood. e leading prin- 
ciple in it is bounty. 'The subordinate principle is revenue for 
the Government. If they get the bounty, who cares about the 
revenue? We can borrow some more money on bonds if we get 
short. But the principal object of this bill is, first of all and above 
all, the paramount principle of this bili is, to zet money out of the 

ple by taxation that will go into the pockets of the men who 
Ds capital invested in manufactures. 

As to the minor details of it, lam not so much impressed with 
the necessity, as the Senator from Nebraska seems to be, of having 
an outside commission on that subject. Does the honorable Sen- 
ator expect that this commission will come in here and reverse 
the great principle embodied in the bill and announced in its title? 
He does not expect something of that kind. He may expect a sort 
of perfunctory indorsement of this new principle of taxation so 
boldly announced in this bill, but he does not expect any reversal 
of it. Then what is the use of having this commission? Where 
isthe necessity of our delegating our power into the hands of a 


commission for the purpose of reforming the details of this tariff? 


I confess, Mr. President, that of all the tariffs I have ever heard 
of this has the least possible claim upon us for such medication 
as that. It needs no improvement in that respect so far as I can 


see. 

This tariff has been built up under circumstances somewhat 
peculiar. It has been a strictly party tariff from beginning to end. 
'The wisest men amongst all the Republicans of the United States 
have been concentrating their attention upon this tariff bill since 
the beginniug of the last session of Congress, and even before 
that. Assoon as the election of Mr. McKinley was announced 
they went to work at once to put that subject forward as a sub- 
ject that should enchain public attention, a subject upon which 
the Administration pledged the whole of the probabilities or pros- 
pects of its success. 

The people of the United States had been in political convulsion 
of a tremendous character upon quite a different subject, but the 
Republican party took up this question of tariff the moment that 
the result of the election was announced; and when the House of 
Representatives met last December, the Republican members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of that House went diligentl 
to work to construct this tariff. They mapped out the great lead- 
ing doctrine of tariff as it is announced in the title of this bill, the 
first proposition being for bounty or protection, and the other for 
revenue. They considered it faithfully and diligently, night and 
day, all the time, until this extraordinary session of Congress was 
convened, and this extra session, it has been announced, was con- 
vened for the sole and express p of passing this tariff bill. 
Nothing else was to be considered. Everything else was to be 
shut out, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives was to 
bolt the doors and put the key in his pocket, and not even permit 
the House to meet except upon Mondays and Thursdays, lest they 
might disturb the harmony of the proceeding. 

When this tariff bill was Ux eu in the House of Representa- 
tives, it was not even read fully to that House. The considera- 
tion of it was cut off, blocked, and prohibited, as it will be again 
when we send it tothat House. That House, as a body, will have 
nothing more to do with it as a House than the legislature of 
Pennsylvania would have had if it continued in session until to-day. 

Having matured their bill in every possible particular, having 
measured and adjusted with a nice and refined avoirdupois, troy, 
and apothecary’s weights, and all that, everything in it, they 
reported it, and they passed it without debate or amendment. 
Not a word in it was permitted to be changed in the House of 
Representatives, and it came over here for the consideration of the 
Senate; and I have heard several unhappy allusions made to the 
fact that the Senate ever had the power of amending a tariff bill 
at all, so that we might be compelled to take this cut and dried 
from the House of Representatives without the change of any part 
of it or the insertion of any new provision in it. 

The Republican majority of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
without calling their confréres on the Democratic side into con- 
ference at all, took the tariff out and arranged a large number of 
amendments—how many I do not recall, but I suppose 300, though 
I have not counted them. 

Mr. BACON. Seven hundred. 

Mr. MORGAN. Seven hundred amendments suggested by the 
Republicans on the Finance Committee. Now, Mr. President, in a 
tariff that was so well considered by the greatest men of a great 
party, without interference on the part of their Democratic con- 
fréres of the committee in the House, and without suffering any 
amendment to the bill in the House, 700 points of difference were 
found to existin the minds of the Republicans in this Chamber 
who had been placed on the Committee on Finance. 'That was & 
bad break. Ishould say that, if they had ever a need for a com- 
mission at all, it would have been when they were arranging these 
amendments. 

Now, is this committee of the Senate competent to frame a tariff? 
If comparisons are not odious, Mr. President, I would say, as com- 
pared with the House committee, they are altogether competent, 
supremely so, entirely competent in wisdom and skill and learn- 
ing and long experience, and competent also in freedom of thought 
and liberty of judgment, which has brought forth for our consid- 
eration many amendments which we consider improvements and 
some which we consider have worsted that billvery much. For 
instance, in the matter alluded to by the Senator from California 

Mr. WHITE] the other day when the subject of wild silk from 

apan was up, and when he announced that 700 per cent ad valorem 
was put upon that article, and when he suggested to me in that 
statement an amendment, which I shall offer if he does not, with 
a view of giving the people of the United States some idea of the 
real importance and the real condition of this tariff, that not more 
than 100 m cent ad valorem shall be levied upon any article taxed 
in this bill. 

The Senate committee, not content with the old McKinley law, 
certainly not content with what is called the Wilson law, not 
content with their first report upon the pending bill, have changed 
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this tariff in many particulars 

centage very much above those, and ve 
bill, and in that they felicitate the 
Mr. President, more money for the man 


so as to raise the ad valorem per- 
much above the House 
ves. They have found, 
ufacturers than the manu- 

facturers supposed could be obtained, and they have divided it 


very carefully am all concerned. 

N e" we come at the end of thi dobah whieh haa not ta 

ened by unn speeches on part of the Democra 

in i Chamber or the ortis ana after these amendments 
have been settled by the votes of the Senate, taken separately upon 
almost every item in it, certainly every controverted item, and 
here is a broad confession of incompetency to enact a tariff law: 
“We enact this hac vice; we enact this for the occasion; we 
enact this in order to pay our political debts; we enact this in 
order to balance and square up the accounts of the last campaign. 
Take it, and go along with it; we will not venture to put this upon 
the statute books of the United States as a tariff for the regulation 
of this great economic purpose of taxing the people to raise reve- 
nue for this co E 

The House was not competent to doit; the Senate committee 

ton 700 amendments, and they have been passed by a Repub- 

ican majority, with a little assistanceoncein a while from a Demo- 
crat—this very peculiar bill of division and distribution—and now 
they come in here, and almost the leading Senator on the other 
side, certainly one of the most prominent, with the advice and 
consent of the committee, causes the committee to use this 
amendment here for a new commission. What for? To correct 
the errors in this tariff, to purge it of itsabominations, to hold out 
to the people that through a commission of this kind there may be 
some hope of relief. We have found ourselves," they say, “so 
trammeled here that we can not give it; the partisan demands 
upon us have been so serious and so threatening to our party 
organization that we can not give the people the relief that they 
ought to have, and this tariff, having now subserved the purpose 
of paying campaign debts—we demand a commission for the pur- 
zd — investigating our work and seeing wherein it ought to be 
c ng 2» 

Whenever that commission is appointed, Mr. President, I think 
some of the Senators who demand it ought to resign in their favor 
and let them be elected to come here and assume the responsi- 
bility of Senators, to vote upon their own work after they have 
recommended it. Why not? If we areincompetent to do these 
fhings and must appoint a commission to do them for us and to 
straighten up our work, why not give way to these men or let the 
American people have a chance to send men here who do know 
how to construct a tariff? That is the logic of it. 

No, sir; I do not believe in commissions. Iam like the Senator 
from Nebraska about that; and whenever I find that I am honestly 
convinced that a commission is needed to do some work for the 
people of Alabama that my honorable colleague and myself can 
not do, I for one will leave here and try to get somebody else to 
take my place who has better judgment about public affairs than 
I possess. I arrogate nothing to myself when I assume, after 
having often been r 
bama do confide in me sufficiently to intrust the enactment of a 
tariff bill to me. They have not required me to send ont and get 
help from anywhere else. They have required of me to get in- 
formation, bnt not advice, except from them. "They have required 
of meto know whatlam acting upon, and not to employ some 
other man to go out and do my work and advise me how I shall 
vote and what burdens we shall put upon our people—nothing 
of that kind. 

We have had one commission here at this session of Congress, 
and I voted for it. That was a commission of the President of the 
United States and the Senate to make commercial treaties with 
foreign countries for the of reducing this tariff, not in- 
creasing it; and I do not know now but that I might be tempted 
into voting for a commission, if I knew that the purpose of it was 
to reduce these high charges. I do not know what sacrifice of 

rinciple or feeling or sentiment I might not be willing to make 
in order to unload this burden from off the sHoulders of the peo- 
ple. for, say what we will about it, there is not a dollar raised 
under this tariff by taxation, either for the support of the Govern- 
ment or for the support of the favored classes, that has not got to 
be dug out of the ground, either by mining, forestry, or agricul- 
fure; and a day's work in either of these fields, after a man has 
borne his ordinary expenses, will be a very rich day's work if it 
Lm ches 50 cents. s 
e amount of money that will be raised under this tariff—I do 
not mean in the coffers of the Government, but the amount of 
money that will be extracted and extorted across the counters of 
sale and bargain, where the people will have to go to purchase 
their supplies— will be a sum so extraordinary that if a man were 
able to sit down and figure up he would have to go over the cal- 
culations many à time before his conscience and his mind would 
confess the reality of the oppression that is in this bill; yet I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, our country can stand it. 


eelected to this Senate, that the people of Ala- | tariff 


We are the only growing country in the world. Unless it may 
be Argentina, I do not know of another country in this world that 
is now y increasing in its native and legitimate population 
within its own bordérs. Great Britain is increasing, but it is not 
done by increase of population. On the contrary, in the last six 
or eight months she must have lost six or eight million people in 
India by starvation. We have scarcely any comprehension of the 
amount of destruction that has occurred there. Great Britain 
increases by running her military lines around new acquisitions 
of territory and adding on the population to the aggregate of the 
already enormous population which is beneath her scepter. 

But we increase by immigration, by growth, by expansion and 
development, by availing ourselves, through the genius of our 
inventors and the splendid skill of our mechanics, of all the forces 
of nature, here found in abundance, for the propagation of the 
growth and expansion and enri t of this wonderful land. 
We can ontgrow anything. Sur, there is no country on this earth 
that could have outgrown the civil war, which ended not thirty 

ears ago, in this timeand with thesuccess that we have, except the 

nited States, and I think I might say, exceptthe Southern part of 
the United States. We can outgrow anything, outlive anything, 
for the reason that the blessings which vidence has showered 
upon us have been within the reach of all classes of men and all 
conditions of men, and they have been employed in such a way 
that the land has been fructified in every particular and in every 
direction, to the astonishment of all the nations of this earth. 

But, Mr. President, we can not outgrow a tariff like this if we 
keep it grinding upon the people of the United States and deprive 
them at the same time of a legitimate currency and lock that up, 
so that their productions be priced at zero and they shall not 
any longer have the power to consume what they themselves or 
their neighbors make. We shall outlive this iff, we shall out- 
grow it, but the reason of it will be that we shall find, when we 
come to pricing up goods to the people of the country, they will 
rebel at our authority unless we furnish them with more money 
with which to buy them. I 

That relief—which is a profound and honest and solid and God- 
given relief to the miseries which we are inflicting upon the peo- 
ple under this tariff and by other legislative ents—is bound 
to come, and it will help us to outgrow this of abominations; 
and that is all that will do it. A mere commission will not do it. 
Advisers chosen oe one " &nd another, in circles where 
opinions are already formed and crystallized, will be inadequate 
to enable us to throw off the burden that has been put upon our 
shoulders by the Republican party in thisSenate and in the House 
of Representatives. Those men can not help us; and yet I will 
repeat, that if they were confined to the reduction of this tariff, 
as the reciprocal feature of this bill as it now stands is confined 
Ido not know but that I would vote for such a commission. i 
will also repeat that I would do almost anything that I can think 
of for the purpose of relieving these people t this burden, 

Now, sir, I appeal to the Republican ty in this Chamber, if 
you are sincere in principles on which you predicated this 

measure, if you are sincere in the adjustment of the rates 
of taxation that you have Pas. into this bill, stand by it, take your 
responsibility, do not undertake to shove in here a sort of trap- 
door of relief by which you can escape responsibility by saying, 
Whatever errors we have committed we refer them to a com- 
mission which we have appointed here; we do not claim to be 
5 oe 2 5 v have — out and invited in our 

riends and neigi or the purpose of trying to improve u 

the hardships and the wrongs that are in this bill." PStand pm 
gentlemen, and take your responsibilities, and say what I suppose 
the people of the United States expect you to say,“ This is a 
bill; this is a righteous and just tariff; the principles upon which 
it rests are all correct; the details of the distribution of the pro- 
tection and advantages are all right and just, and we intend. to 
stand or fall by it.” 

We expect to hold you up to that, and if you put in this com- 
mission here, we shall tell the people of the United States that 
you were afraid of your own work; that you were not willing to 
trust yourselves with it; you were in such confusion and such 
dire straits of distress from the clamoring multitudes who are 
here for bounty that you could not possibly arrange it now so as 
to be willing to leave it for posterity. 

1f this bill is correct to-day, why will it not be correct ten years 
from now or twenty years from now? If the nd principles 

n which you say it is founded are true in political economy, 
why will they not work out good results, and why do you, while 
handing this bill out to the people as the very perfection of the 
wisdom of the Republican party, tie a string to it, and say, “After 
all, we think we had better have the advantage of a commission 
for the p of reconsideration?” 

That is all I want to say about the commission. I speak these 
sentiments to-day because it is the 4th day of July,a good time for 
independence, a time for independence amongst Americans 
who want to do their own thinking and vote their own convictions 
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uponeverything. If I had my way, Mr. President, before the sun 
sets I would make it a day of independence for those persecuted 
and patriotic and splendid people in Cuba, who deserve on this 
day to have from us a recognition of the freedom, sovereignty, 
and independence of the Republic of Cuba. 

No, no; we have not as ie settled our political debt; the specula- 
tors are not satisfied. They have not been able as yet to fix their 
plans to make enough out of Cuba. This is one of the anniver- 
saries to celebrate the Declaration of Independence, on which the 
American Senate will lay by every other question and every other 
thought except the division of political spoils, and let Cubans die 
and starve and be destroyed by Weyler and his cohorts, until the 
very stench of their destruction comes across the Gulf and assails 
our nostrils in this Chamber. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, either I have wholly misappre- 
hended the force and effect of the amendment or else much that 
has been said to-day is wide of the mark. Theamendment simply 
proposes that the Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 

1 designate three of the General Appraisers, who shall furnish 
tohim information with t to our tariff laws, which informa- 
tion shall be printed and transmitted to Congress. The General 
Appraisers are the men who mostof all in this country must, from 
the necessity of the organization, know more than it is possible to 
be known by others as to the effect of the duties. Itistheir busi- 
ness to examine into every article imported, and to provide for 
the classification of those articles under this section or paragraph 
or that section or paragraph of the law. Therefore I do not re- 
gard this as a revisory commission, having power to deal with the 
question in any other way than to furnish information. 

But the committee in making the recommendation was induced 
largely to do so by the fact that it is evident to all of us that from 
year to year and from time to time our own industries and the 
industries of other countries are changing. The law of 1890 is not 
applicable to the conditions of 1897, nor was the law of 1883 appli- 
cable to the conditions of 1890 or the conditions of 1894 as to the 
rates of duty to be imposed. So it did not occur to the committee 
that there would be interposed constitutional questions with re- 
spect to commissions, or questions relating to the advisability of 
conferring this power upon the three General Appraisers, who, as 
the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE] said in the course of the 
debate, may bechanged from time to time. They are mere assign- 
ments. They are not a commission. 

However,in view of the debate, in view of the differences of 
opinion that have arisen upon this question, and in view of the 
criticisms that have been made, as a member of the maja of 
the Committee on Finance I am authorized, with the leave of the 
Senator from Wisconsin . SPOONER],to withdraw the amend- 
ment, as we do not consider it of sufficient importance to delay 
the passage of the bill. : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MANTLE. I now wish to offer an amendment, which has 
heretofore been proposed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Cut- 
LOM], in reference to a reduction of the taxes upon distilled spir- 
its. The matter has been so forcibly presen by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] that it is not necessary to add any- 
thing further to what has dy been said. The reduction is 
recommended and urged by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
is about all that is necessary to say. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following: 

That section la, section 48 of the act of August 28, 1894, be amended so as 
to read as follows: S E 

“That on and after the passage of this act there shall be levied and col- 
lected on all distilled spirits in bond at that time, orthat have or that may 
be then or thereafter produced in the United States on which the tax is not 
paid before that day, a tax of 70 cents on each proof gallon, or wine gallon 
when below proof. and a proportionate tax at à like rate on all fractional 
parts of soca pess or wine gallon: Provided, That in computing the tax on 
mr package spirits or fractional parts of a gallon less than one-tenth shall 

exc. iuded. ` 

> ex al laws or parts of laws inconsistent herewith are hereby re- 


Mr. LINDSAY. Before the question is put upon the amend- 
mení, I ask to have a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury read. 
'The Secretary read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 19, 1897. 


measure by appending to it a provision shortening the period 
i in i Latins warehouse on the distil- 
The allusion in my letter to which you refer, relating to the 
was y in nature of a on, 

as a recommendation. 

My attention had just been called to this matter in connection with the 
proposition to reduce the tax, and I considered it proper that the Congress 
should have all the facts that were in my possession. e question as to the 
ep of She See pum CUI complex to be a measure. 
Bee joint resolution of March 28, 1878 (20 Stat., page 249), and act of May 28, 1880 


(21 Stat., page 145). where this question is considered without reference to any 
rate of tax. See also the acts of June 6, 1872 (17 Stat. page 

gallon, and the act of March à J: 
on. Inneither 


riod. 

I would Mato. finally, that the two questions are 8 that the ques- 
t 1 ent importance, and L 
think that if the introduction of the proposition to change the bonded period, 
and its consideration in connection with fixing the tax rate, seriously. com- 
licates or im s the needful legislation 

t should be eliminated from the question. 

R y, yours, 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 

Hon. J. C. BURROWS, United States Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will state that the Committee on Finance 
considered the amendment and decided that it was inopportune 
to deal with this question on the pending bili. I hope the amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not see why it should be inopportune to 
adopt an amendment which will put five or six million dollars into 
the Treasury that is now going to the moonshiners. Now is the 
time when we are raising revenue or when we are proposing to 
doit, This is an object on which we can raise a large amount of 
revenue. The whole experience of this country with the whisky 
tax has demonstrated that 70 cents per gallon is the revenue 
point. We have had $2 a gallon; we have had 50 cents a on; 
we have had 90 cents a gallon, and we have now $1.10, and it has 
been demonstrated by these changes that we have raised more 
revenue at 70 cents a gallon than at any other rate. I do not sea 
why we do not now, while we are considering a bill to raise reve- 
nue, fix this rate and put the money into the public Treasury. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on ao ing to the 
osed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE]. 


h reference to the revenue, 


amendàment p: 

Mr. LINDSAY and Mr. MANTLE called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. If he were 
here, I should vote pe ` 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam-paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SwrrH]. If he were present, I 


should vote ** nay.” 
Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
I am paired 


the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina (Mr. MCLAURIN]. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 
was called). I was requested to state that the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Piatt] is paired with his colleague [Mr. 
MvunrnHY]. 

The roll cal] was concluded. 

Mr. BERRY. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Mourpuy] is paired on all questions relating t 
2e pending bil with the junior Senator from New York (Mr. 

LATT]. 

Mr. EAR. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. aara] ire the Senator from Michigan [Mr. McMir- 
LAN]. and under that arrangement the Senator from Kentucky 

. Linpsay] and I can vote. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. McMiLLAN], but I understand the pair has been 
transferred, and I will allow my vote to stand. 

_Mr. BATE(after having voted in the affirmative). I should 
like to inquire if the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. DEBOE] 
has cast his vote? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BATE. I withdraw my vote. being paired with that Sena- 


tor. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). linquire 
if Sei junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] has 
voted? 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

ME BUTLER. Iwithdraw my vote, being paired with that 
nator. 

Mr.HANSBROUGH, Iam paired with the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. I do not know how he would vote, and 
Itherefore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nay 41; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Bacon, Kenney, Martin, Stewart, 
Caffery, Kyle, i Teller, 
S Lindsay, Morgan, V. 
Fa er, McEnery, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Gray, Mallory, wlins, . 
Jones, Nev. Mantle, 

NAYS—41. 
Allen, Burrows, Clark, Elkins, 
Allison, Carter, Cockrell, Fairbanks, 
Baker, Chandler, Cullom, Foraker, 
Berry, Chilton, Davis, Frye, 
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Gallinger, Jones, Ark. Platt, Conn. Turpie, 
Gear, odge. octor, Warren, 

le, McBride, uay, Wetmore, 
Hanna, Nelson, oup, ilison. 
Harris, Kans. Pasco, Spooner, 
Bawo Penrose, urston, 
Heitteld, Perkins, Turner, 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Aldrich, Gorman, Mitchell, Smith, 
Bate, Hansbrough, Morrill, Tillman. 
Butler, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Wellington, 
Cannon, Hoar, ettus, Wolcot 
Daniel, McLaurin, Platt, N. Y. 
Deboe, McMillan, Pritchard, 
George, Mason, Sewell, 


So Mr. MANTLE’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I now ask the Senate to take up the amend- 
ment to put wood alcohol on the taxed list. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert: 


That on and after the paces of this act distilled spirits, spirits, alcohol 
and alcoholic spirits within the true intent and meaning of the visions o 
section 3248 of the Statutes shall be held to include, and shall include, all sub- 
stances known as wood naphtha or methylic alcohol or alcoholic spirits, 
whether ethy! or methyl, produced pct or otherwise, from any 
substance whatever, shall be subject to the payment of the same tax and to 
all the provisions of law regulating the manufacture and sale of distilled 
spirits as prov ed by law: Provided, however, That such provisions as to 
methyl spirits may be modified and changed in such manner and to such 
extent as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to be 
approved by the retary of the Treasury. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment propose by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MILLS. I offer an amendment, to come in at the end of 
line 21, page 207, of the new print. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following: 


Sec. —. An internal-revenue tax of 5 per cent is hereby imposed on the value 
of all articles, in excess of $10,000 per annum, which are manufactured ay 
any person, company, or corporation in the United States, from iron, steel, 
copper, nickel, brass. lead, zine, cotton, wool, hemp, silk, flax, and sugar, or 
either of them, in whole or in part; and the revenues collected from the same 
shall be applied to the purchase and extinguishment of the interest-bearing 
debt of the United Sta 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, we are raising duties.at very high 


as fast as the same may be collected. 


rates upon articles imported into the United States. I propose a. 


very small tax of 5 per centon articles manufactured in the United 
States, which by the amendment is to be pledged to the extin- 
guishment of the interest-bearing debt of the United States. 

From the foundation of our Government, its builders have in- 
culcated and impressed upon the American people the absolute 
necessity of the extinguishment of their interest-bearing debt in 
times of peace. The first great President of the Republic stated 
that in times of war it would become necessary for us to incur 
indebtedness, but that it was our duty, when peace returned, to 
proceed at once tothe extinzuishment of the interest-bearing debt 
not only in order to extinguish the burden upon the taxpayers of 
the country, but to give to the people in time of war—and no one 
can tell when that time will come—all its credit, an element abso- 
lutely essential to the vigorous prosecution of a war. 

We see to-day in the history of one of the nations of the earth 
how absolutely powerless she is on account of having an enor- 
mous burden of public debt upon her shoulders. We see the ne- 
cessity, therefore, of going back to the original principles of our 
Government, and imposing upon our people just and fair taxa- 
tion, and extinguishing the interest-bearing debt which has been 
on us ever since our civil war. We increased it in the last four 
years two hundred and sixty-odd million dollars, and increased 
the annual exaction of interest to keep up that indebtedness. 

Mr. President, we should adopt some method to raise money to 
extinguish the debt and be a nation once more without any in- 
debtedness resting upon us. We are levying taxation now not for 
revenue for the Government, confessedly not for revenue for the 
Government. We are levying taxation to prohibit importations, 
in order that the prices of the domestic products may be raised and 
the money put in the pockets of the domestic producers. We are 
raising rates to keep revenue from coming into the coffers of the 
Government. We can not obtain additional revenue from cus- 
toms. We must look to some other source to obtain revenue to ex- 
tinguish the debt and put ourselves in such a position that when 
occasion may require it we may use the whole of our credit as 
nation in contending with whatever foe may assail us. 7 

Now, I propose to put a little tax of 5 per cent on manufactures 
in the United States, an internal tax to be put intothe Treasury of 
the United States in order to carry out the purpose of paying off 
and extinguishing the national debt. We have a tax on woolen 
goods ranging from 100 to 200 per cent, raising the price of this 
article in the market, and putting money into the pockets of the 
men who produce the articles. Why should we not put our hands 
on 5 per cent, alittle sum of that enhanced price, and transfer it 
into the publie Treasury for publie purposes? 


We have high duties on metals, some of them ranging above 100 
percent. Whyshould we not take 5 per cent of the increased price 
which we have put upon these domestic products in the hands of 
the domestic producer, and make him pay some taxes to support 
the Goverument while we are taxing our people to enrich him? 

. We are paying a high tax on the importation of foreign sugar 
in order to increase the profits of the manufacturer of sugar as 


much as 75 percent. Why should we not put out our hands upon 
5 per cent of that revenue, and require him to bring it and deposit 
it in the public Treasury and help the Government to extinguish 
a debt which war has placed upon it? 

Mr. President, we had an internal-revenue tax higher than this 
during our civil war and for a few years after that time. The 
manufacturers of the country lived all through that tax. There 
was no complaint of it until the war was over, when they wanted 
the additional revenues; and they came to Congress and got Con- 
Hem to repeal the internal-revenue taxes and increase the import 

axi 


es, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Texas will allow 
me, there were increased taxes put on imported goods to compen- 
sate for the internal-revenue tax put on the manufacturers, as 
the Senator has just stated; and when complaint was made the 
internal-revenue taxes were removed, and the tariff taxes, which 
had been increased to compensate them, were allowed to remain. 

Mr. MILLS. That is true. The same gentlemen came to Con- 
Cos then who come here now, and who are now controlling the 

epublican party. They said, These taxes do not come out of 
the consumers; these taxes come out of our pockets; we want them 
removed because they come out of our pockets and not out of the 
pockets of the consumers, and we can not transfer the taxes to the 
consumer either." 

.Mr. CAFFERY. Will my friend allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? Is not the tax to protect the manufacturers so high already 
as that if this 5 per cent were imposed on manufactures the in- 
ternal-revenue tax would not come out of the consumer? : 

5 Of course not. How could it come out of th 
consumer? If the man attempted to put an additional 5 per cent 
on his goods, the foreigner would come in and take the market 
from him, 

Mr. CAFFERY. But the question I ask is whether the tariff 
wall is not so high as to prevent that? 

Mr. MILLS. Of course itis, Noone will deny that this 5 per 
cent tax, this little tax not 500 percent or 700 per cent that we heard 
about the other day, not the 100 per cent that we see all through 
the bill, but this little tax of 5 per cent will come out of his pock- 
ets, and it ought to come out of his pocket and help to pay the 
debt that is eating like a cancer upon the body politic of the 
United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Would it interfere with the Senator if I 
should ask him a question for information? HastheSenator from 
Texas made any calculation as to the probable amount that would 
be derived from a tax of this kind? 

Mr. MILLS. Ican only answer my friend as my friend from 
Iowa answered when talking about making an estimate as to what 
the bill would produce. I can make a guess at it. My opinion is 
that it would bring over $100,000,000. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If I am not mistaken, the aggregate of 
manufactures in this country is something like $9,000,000,000. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right, and $372,000,000 more. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Ishould judge that the items named 
the Senator would cover two-thirds of that amount. His amend- 
ment includes all the leading industries. That would be $6.000,- 
000,000, and 5 per cent of that amount would be $300,000,000, 
Now,is the Senator serious in really desiring to put into the 
Treasury of the United States $300,000,000 a year more than will 
be received from the bill as it stands? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, I am not only serious, but solemn. 
Three hundred millions more from whom? We are taking ont of 
the pockets of 73,000,000 people two or three thousand million 
dollars and giving it as a donation to these people, and then you 
talk about taking $300,000,000 out of their pockets. I propose to 
take a little pittance of the amount that we are placing there by 
confiscatory taxation. taken out of the pockets of the burdened 
people. And you talk about their burdens! 

Mr. President, if we should put a rate of 20 per cent on imports, 
we would get more money than by the enormous rate that we are 
placing now. I do not care if it does bring in $300,000,000; we 
owe $310,000.000 or $850,000,000 of interest-bearing bonds, and if 
we can take from these rich people to whom we have given it, to 
whom we are giving it now, $300,000,000, in three years we wi 
extinguish the interest-bearing debt of the United States and leave 
the people free from debt, and we can celebrate it as General 
Jackson did in 1837, when he paid the national debt of the United 
Stato and congratulated Congress upon the great and happy 
event. 

Mr. President, I want to see our poopie come up and stand by 
the taxpayers of this country and stand by the people and carry 
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out the doctrine of our fathers—in time ree extinguish the 
interest-bearing debt and reserve all your credit and all your forces 
to be employed when the enemy assails you. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. On that let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. x 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. Insert, after line 2, page 200, the following 
as an additional section: 

Sec. — An internal-revenue tax of 5 per cent is hereby imposed on the 
7ã òĩitßh Mim in tae United Staion tren ie 
V lead, zinc, cotton, wool, hemp, silk, flax, and 


sugar, or either of them, in whole or in part; and the revenues collected 


from the same shall be applied to the purchase and extinguishment of the 


on ee debt of the United States as fast as the same may be col- 
lected. 
The Secre proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from 1 [Mr. WELLINGTON]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN], and vote“ x D , s 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 3 Hoar]. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 
was called). Iwas requested to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. PLATT] is paired with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. PRITC D (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin]. 
If he were present, I should vote“ aa à 

Mr. SHOUP (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. WHITE]. If he were present, 
Ishould vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. VEST (when his name wascalled). Hasthe junior Senator 
from Minnesota TE NELSON] voted? ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from Minnesota 
has not voted. 

Mr. VEST. Then I shall not vote. If he were here, I should 
vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Harris of 
Tennessee] is unable to be here and that he is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 38; as follows: 


YEAS—19. 
Allen, Chilton, Lindsay, Rawlins, 
Bacon, Harris, Ki Mallory, Roach, 
Bate, Heitfeld, Mills, Turner, 
Berry, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Walthall, 
Caffery, Kenney, Pettigrew, 

NAYS—3. 
Allison, Fairbanks, Lodge, Sewell, 
Baker, Foraker. McBride, Spooner, 
Burrows, UM McEnery, Stewart, 
Carter, Gallinger, Mantle, Teller, 
Chandler, Gear, Martin, Thurston, 
Clark, Hale, Penrose, Warren, 
Clay, Hanna, Perkins, Wetmore, 
Davis, Hawley, Platt, Conn. 
Deboe, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 

Kyle, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—32. 

Aldrich, Gorman, Mitchell, Shou 
Butler, Gray. Morrill, Smith, 
Cannon, Hansbrongh, Murphy, Iman. 
Cockrell, Harris, Tenn. Nelson, Turpie, 
Cullom, Hoar, . y est, 
Daniel, McLaurin, Pettus, Wellington, 
Faulkner, McMillan, Platt, N. Y. White, 
George, Mason, Pri re Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PETTUS. Lask that the Senate now take up an amendment 
which I proposed to the pending bill on the 16th day of June, to 
come in at the end of the sugar schedule. But it is getting very 
late, and if the Senate will allow it I will ask that the discussion 
of the amendment be postponed until to-morrow morning, when 
I should like to make some remarks upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama that his amendment be postponed 
until to-morrow morning? The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment will be taken up in the morning. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hoped we would make progress with the 
amendment this afternoon. The Senator from Alabama men- 
tioned to me his desire to make a few observations on his amend- 
ment, and stated that he did not wish to proceed to-night. I hope 
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there are other amendments that can be taken up, allowing his 
amendment to be taken up in the morning, as already agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Did the Senator from Iowa state that he would 
like to have some other amendments proposed? 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir, 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwould be glad if the Senator from Iowa would 
agree to take up the amendment which I offered, and on which I 
published the correspondence of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. ALLISON, I have no objection to that amendment bei 
taken up. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] desir 
to be here when that amendment was taken up. I do not see him 
in his seat. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from West Virginia was here a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. ELKINS entered the Chamber. 

d — MORGAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following as an 
additional section: 

That section 4223 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended by adding to 
thesame the following, to wit: Provided, That the ident is authori: 
when he is satisfied that it is to the public good, to suspend the operation o: 
sections 4219 and 2502 as to certain classes of merchandise or commodities 
designated by him, and as to the discriminating tonnage duty on said mer- 
chandise or commedities or the vessels of foreign nations carrying the same. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihad omitted to have final action taken onthe 
amendment when I offered it before because the Senator from 
West Virginia desired to look into it. He informs methat he has 
examined it and is entirely satisfied with it. It is presented on 
the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have an explanation of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. The best recommendation I can give is by 
ee again the letter of the Secretary of State, which has been 

rint em the RECORD. I had it printed in order that time might 
saved. 

We have a statute which imposes a . duty of 10 
per cent and tonnage duties on commerce coming in foreign ships 
from foreign countries to the United States. It is a general 
statute. There is an exception in that statute, except where it is 
otherwise agreed by treaty between the two powers or except 
where the foreign country does not discriminate against the 
United States. It is a broad statute which requires the President 
of the United States to have that tax made in all cases where the 
foreign country makes a discrimination against the United States. 

There are several countries to which the act I am now proposin, 
to amend or that the Secretary of State proposes shall be amend 
willapply. He asks really in his letter that it shall be amended. 
But there is one country particularly important to our own in- 
dustry, particularly to the coal industry and the iron industry 
and the timber industry of the United States, and that is Mexico. 
Mexico, with a view of trying to build up her little commercial 
marine, makes a discriminating duty against all countries in the 
world in favor of her sailing vessels—not her steamers, but her 
sailing vessels. 

The President of the United States, because of her making a 
discrimination in favor of the few small sailing vessels that she 
has, found that he was unable to remove the discrimination by 
proclamation, as he could do if she had not made that very incon- 
siderable discrimination. Mexico desires to send her steamers to 
our ports and load them up with lumber, coal, and iron, and she 
makes no discrimination now against our steamers, but she does 
discriminate in respect to certain commodities only. The Presi- 
dent of the United States was asked to make a proclamation in 
which he would remove the difficulty that is imposed by the 
breadth of the statute, section 4228, wherein it is provided that— 

Upon 
Tiber eres Agne er aketen at oe e si ies 
are imposed or levied in the ports of such nation upon vessels wholly be- 
longing to citizens of the United States, or upon produce, manufactures, 
or merchandise imported in the same from the Uni States or from any 
foreign country,the President may issue his proclamation declaring that 
the foreign discriminating duties o: Sagners and impost within the United 
States are suspended and discontinued so far as respects the vessels of such 
foreign nation and the produce, manufactures, or merchandise impo: 
intothe United States from such foreign nation or from any other foreign 
country, the supension to take effect from the time of such notification being 
given to the President, and to continue 80 long as the reciprocal exemption 
of vessels belonging to citizens of the United States and their cargoes 
be continued, and no longer. 

Ido not know of any other country as to which the discrimina- 
tion has not already been removed except Mexico. Werequirenow 
that Mexico shall remove all discriminating duties; that ehe shall 
give no protection to her merchant vessels, hér sailing vessels; 
otherwise we will apply to her steamers that come into our ports 
this discrimination of 10 per cent upon imposts and of tonnage. 

The object of the amendment is to enable the President of the 
United States to reciprocally remove these discriminations, so that 
perfect justice shall take place between Mexico and the United 
States. That is the 3 object of the amendment. The neces- 
sity for it was developed when we made an application to the 
President. I Say we. I mean the parties concerned, for I do 
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not know them and I have not any interest in them at all. I be- 
lieve it was a New York company. When that company, how- 
ever, made a cen to the President of the United States to 


make his proc on relieving the Mexican ships, he looked into 
the statutes and found he could not do it if Mexico made any dis- 
crimination against us at all. That very slight matter has pre- 
vented a considerable amount of valuable commerce from passing 
between Mexico and the United States, and in consequence she 
goes to Cardiff and buys her coal. At all events, we are losin 
that were: eye - 1 5 from e desire that I shal 
again rea: e letter of the Secretary o: te? 

Mr.STEWART. No. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I hope that I have satisfied the Senate 
about the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on n god to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON, I desire to ask the Senate at this time if it is 
not possible that we can have an understanding that the bill shall 
be completed at to-morrow's session? 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Ishould like to ask the attitude of 
the pro beet-sugar bounty amendment. 

Mr. LLISON. ídonotknow exactly whatitis. Ithink the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has an amendment pending 
upon that subject. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As we do not know what that is, it 
will be impossible for us to Lr ras what will be done. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I will give notice that I shall ask the 
Senate to sit to-morrow—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. If necessary. 

Mr. ALLISON. If necessary, until the bill can at least be re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. MILLS. Does the Senator propose that the Senate shall 
adjourn now? 


Mr.ALLISON. Iam willing tohave an executive session, unless 
the Senator from Texas desires to offer an amendment. If the 
Senator has any amendment to offer, I wish he would present it. 

Mr. MILLS. I have an amendment that I told the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] I would not offer until tho bill 

tinto the Senate. If he has no objection, I will offer it now. 

he has, I will wait until the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The amendment which the Senator has I 
hope he will not offer at all. I donotthink it is calculated to help 
the cause at this time which both the Senator and I have at heart, 
thatof bimetallism. If the Senator proposes to offer to all nations 
of the world a reduction of the duties contained in the bill by 10 
per cent if they will adopt bimetallism—— 

Mr. MILLS. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. CHANDLER. e Senator will see that that 8 
that this country is willing to adopt bimetallism alone. e are 
not in a condition to make that offer to foreign countries. While 
there is much to be said, I admit, on the Senator's side of that 
proposition, there is much more to be said against it. 

r. MILLS. What I ask the Senator to consent to or not to 
consent to is as to whether he is willing that I shall offer the 
amendment now while the bill is in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator will excuse me for what I said. 
Ihave no desire, if the Senator wants to offer it, that he shall wait 
any longer. 

Mr. MILLS. Iwill offer the amendment now and take a vote 
on it. I want it to come in the first section, on the first page of 
the bill, after the word ‘' prescribed,” striking out the word 
“namely” that follows after in the very first section, and insert- 
ing the proviso that I send to the desk. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That only 80 per cent of the duties im by this act shall be 
collected on im; countries where the mints are open to the free and 


unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the rate of 16 grains or less of fine 
silver equal in value to 1 grain of fine gold. 


Mr. MILLS. So that the section will read, if amended: 


That on and after the Ist day of „1897, unless otherwise speciall: 
provided for in this act, there be levied, collected, and paid upon all 
articles — 7 from foreign countries or withdrawn for consumption, and 
mentioned in the schedules herein contained, the rates of duty which are, by 
the schedules and paragraphs, respectively prescribed: Provided, etc. 


Mr. President, we have already inserted a provision in this bill 
offering a reduction of 20 per cent in order to stimulate trade, in 
order to facilitate and increase our commerce with foreign coun- 
tries; and I propose to offer the same to all countries that will 
adopt with us the bimetallic standard at 15} to 1 or at 16 to 1. It 
may prove a benefit or it may not. It can not prove of any harm 
that I can see. I desire the yeas and nays on the amendment. 


ns. e pni nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
ca e roll. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 


New York 


_ Mr. CLARK (when hisname was called). Iam paired with the 
iis omar from Kansas [Mr. Harris]. In his absence, I with- 
old my vote. 

Mr. HANNA (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. RawIuxs J. If he were pres- 
ent, 1 should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. LINDSAY (when his name was called). Ihave a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Mn [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE]. I see he has not voted, 
and therefore I withhold my vote. I should vote yea if he 
were present. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 
was called). I wish to announce that the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. PLATT] is paired with the senior Senator from 

Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. McLaurin], and 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. MITCHELL]. In his absence, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. I inquire whether the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] with whom I am paired has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator has not voted. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. Then I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rise to announce, by request, that the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] is pai with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Linpsay], and that if the Sena- 
tor from Michigan were present, he would vote ‘‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 31; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Allen, Cockrell, Mallor: Turner, 
Bacon, Faulkner, Mills, > Turpie, 
Bate, Heitfeld, Morgan, v 
Berry, Jones, Ark. Pasco, Walt. 
Chilton, Ryle, 7" Stewart, ye 
y tew. 
Clay, McEnery, Teller, 
NAYS—31. 

Allison. ns, Hawle 
Baker, Fairbanks, di DU 
Burrows, Foraker, McBride, * 
Caffery, ye, Ne urston, 
Chandler, Gallinger, Penrose, Warren, 
BV 

vis, ray. nn. n. 
Deboe, Hale, tor, 

NOT VOTING—®. 

Aldrich, Hansbrough, Mantle, Platt, N. Y. 
Butler, Harris, Kans. Martin, ritchard, 
Cannon, Harris, Tenn. Mason, Rawlins, 
Clark. Hoar, . Mitchell, Sewell, 
Daniel TUB. Ney. Mer AO. 

eorge, ndsay, urphy, man. 
Gorman, MeLaurin, Pettigrew, Wellington, 
Hanna, McMillan, Pettus, : Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION, 
Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

_ The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After nine minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
36 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 6, 1897, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 3, 1897. 
CONSUL. 


Rounsevelle Wildman, of California, to be consul of the United 
States at Hongkong, China. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 5, 1897. 
CONSULS. 
John C. Higgins, of Delaware, to be consul of the United States 
at Dundee, Scotland. 


Ossian Bedell, of New York, to be consul of the United States 
at Fort Erie, Ontario. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Emory P. Close, of New York, to be attorney of the United 
States for the northern district of New York. 
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APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Wilbur F. Wakeman, of New York, to be appraiser of mer- 
chandise in the district of New York, in the State of New York. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

William E. Culkin, of Buffalo, Minn., to be register of the land 
office at Duluth, Minn. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

C. Sanford Russell, of Ironton, Mo., to be receiver of public 

moneys at Ironton, Mo. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

George R. Bidwell, of New York, to be collector of customs for 

the district of New York, in the State of New York. 
INDIAN AGENT. 

Lee Patrick, of Sac and Fox Agency, Okla., to be agent for the 

Indians of the Sac and Fox Agency, in Oklahoma Territory. 


POSTMASTERS, 
Richard J. Bawden, in to be postmaster at Bessemer, in the 
county of Gogebic and State of Michigan. 


Sebastian Anderson, to be postmaster at Jasper, in the county 
of Dubois and State of Indiana. 

Albert J. Claney, to be postmaster at Bellevue, in the county of 
Allegheny and State of Pennsylvania. 

William J. Cornell, to be postmaster at Chautauqua, in the 
county of Chautauqua and State of New York. 

Andrew A. Laird, to be Postou at Frankfort, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Indiana. 

Lucullus G. Knight, to be postmaster at Montpelier, in the 
county of Blackford and State of Indiana. 

Benjamin L. Robertson, to be postmaster at Purcell, in the 
Chickasaw Nation and Indian Territory. 

Lenny C. Gilbert, to be postmaster at Oakland, in the county 
of Coles and State of Illinois. 

Guy O. Frank, to be postmaster at Minot, in the county of 
Ward and State of North Dakota. : 

Harry W. Souther, to be postmaster at Cohasset, in the county 
of Norfolk and State of Massachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, July 5, 1897. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. HENRY N. COUDEN, offered the following 


er: 
PO Thou Eternal Source of every true and noble impulse, of 
every high and holy aspiration, we bless Thee from our heart of 
hearts for the spirit of 1776, which gave to us the immortal Dec- 
laration of Independence and led to the formation and perma- 
nency of our great Republic, which from its natal day has been 
ihe inspiration of allthe world to a larger liberty, to a grander 
civilization. Keep us ever mindful of the great responsibility 
which rests upon us as American citizens, that we may be vigi- 
lant and zealous in all that pertains to good citizenship, that the 

genius of our nation may more and more obtain until its influ- 
ence shall spread over all the earth, mucus all peoples of all 
climes into one great brotherhood, under the leadership of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The J annal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

Y . DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until Wednesday next at 12 o'clock. 

The question being taken, the Speaker declared that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 110; noes 67. 

Mr. BAILEY. No quorum. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, Mr. Speaker, I think that if the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means will consent to 
have the Declaration of Independence read, there will be no ob- 
jection to his motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must not interrupt the pro- 
céedings of the House. ughter.] There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understood from the announcement that there 
were only177, while it takes 179 to makea quorum. Our friends 
are compe gin the Fourth of July where they can have the Dec- 
laration of ependence read. tis the reason they are not 


ere. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Itrust we shall have order, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. Of course these gentlemen are speaking inad- 
yertently, because—— 
Mr. BAILEY. No; I was speaking deliberately. 
The SPEAKER. 'The Chair is certain that the gentleman 
would not deliberately violate the order of the House, Gentle- 
men will please be in order, : 


-King,late of Company 


Mr. BAILEY. Passing back from that, Mr. Speaker, the an- 
nouncement made by the Chair showed only 177 members voting, 
and it takes 179 to make a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any member present who did not 
vote? [A pause.]] Two gentlemen are now present who did not 
vote, and the point of no quorum is overruled. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STO Three, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I have not voted, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The number is sufficient; a quorum is pres- 
ent. Theayes have it; and accordingly the House stands in recess 
until 12 o'clock on Wednesday next. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bilis, resolutions, and memorials 
= (e following titles were introduced and severally-referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3638) to regulate charges 
for berths on sleeping cars operated on railways used in interstate 
commerce—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BROWNLOW:.A resolution (House Res. No. 65) to pay 
the widow of William Lannan, late chief engineer of House of 
Representatives, a sum equal to six months' salary, and also funeral 
expenses not to exceed $150—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RIDGELY: A resolution (House Res. No. 66) providing 
for the 5 of the Committee on Invalid Pensions and to 
provide for its continual sittings—to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. DANFORD: A resolution (House Res. No. 67) asking 
consideration of House bill No. 1115 on July 12, **to aid in the 
diffusion of knowledge among foreign nations of the products of 
the United States and to increase the efficiency of the labor of its 
citizens"—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CALLAHAN: A resolution (House Res. No. 68) rela- 
tive to the consideration of Senate bill No. 372, **to provide for 
homes on the public lands for actual and bona fide settlers and 
eke the public lands for that purpose "—to the Committee on 


ules. 
By Mr. ERMENTROUT: A memorial of the legislature and goy- 


ernor of Pennsylvania, asking for an appropriation for the Paris 
Exposition in 1900—to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. DORR: A bill & R. 3639) granting a pension to J. P. 
, Eleventh Regiment of West Virginia 

Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3640) granting a pension to William Sheppard, 
late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3641) granting a pension to V. S. Martin, late 
of Company C, First Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3642) granting a pension to J. J. Coon, late 
& pilot in the service of the United States from 1861 to 1865—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3643) granting a pension to Arthur G. Kiddy, 
late a peva of ey, D, Home Guards, One hundred and 
thirty-third Regiment Virginia Militia—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3644) granting a pension to R. A. F. Little, 
late of Battery B, First West Virginia Ártillery—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 
late of Company B. Fourüh Regiment West Vision Cambr o 

of Company B, Fou ent West Virginia Ca —to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions: ee, 2. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3646) i: ing a pesos to Addison Mc- 
Fisher, late of Company E, Tenth West Virginia Infantry—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOY: A bill (H. R. 3647) for the relief of E. B. Mc- 
Pherson, jr.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3648) granting a pension to 
Daniel Cressman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3649) for the relief of Lewis B. Brasher—to 
the Committee on d Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMS: A bill (H. R. 3650) for the relief of Hiram John- 
son and others—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. STRODE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 3651) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Slack—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3652) granting a pension to Elizabeth L. 
J 3 UR 8 on Invalid Pensions. 

so, a bill (H. R. 3653) N d a pension to George Saun- 
ders—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. x 


By Mr. TAWNEY: A bill (H. R. 3654) for the relief of William 
Colville—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: Remonstrance of citizens of Colorado and other 
States, against the enactment of legislation intended to abolish 
the present system of ticket brokerage—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. : 

By Mr. HANDY: Petition of Richard T. Cann, jr., and 85 other 
citizens of St. George, Del., for a more rigid restriction of immi- 
gration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOY: Se e to accompany House bill relating to the 
claim of Edward B. McPherson, jr., of St. Louis, Mo.—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McRAE: Resolutions of the Arkansas Division of the 
Travelers’ Protective Association, protesting against the passage 
of House bill No. 30, relating to railroad-ticket brokerage—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: Petition of Leo Freiburger, 
C. McCulloch, T. E. Ellison, O. N. Heaton, E. W. Cook, John C. 
Peters, Henry C. Paul, E. M. Wilson, E. F. Yarnell, T. F. Thieme, 
Louis Fox, Clark Fairbanks, George W. Pixley, P. A. Randall, 
J. B. White, R. S. Robertson, D. N. Foster, Louis F. Curdes, C. A. 
Wilding, W. J. Vesey, Frank Alderman, Joe W. Bell, Isidor Leh- 
man, E. C. Rurode, S. B. Bond, John Mohr, jr., and Charles W. 
Orr, of Fort Wayne, Ind., to have hides placed on the free list— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TERRY: Resolution of Arkansas Division, Travelers’ 
Protective Association, remonstrating against the passage of a 
bill intended to destroy the present system of ticket brokerage— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, July 6, 1897. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by Rev. Hucu Jounston, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


ington. 

Oo motion of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unanimous consent, 
the rone of the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was dis- 
pensed with. 


PETITION. 


Mr. McBRIDE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Eckley, 
Oreg., praying for the early enactment of a protective-tariff law; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


THE TARIFF BILL, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business appears to be 


closed, 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 379. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 379) to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from Tennessee will permit me, 
I desire, with the indulgence of the Senate, to make a statement 
with reference to a matter which occurred yesterday pending the 
consideration of the tariff bill. 

The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. MiLLs] yesterday offered 
an amendment to the bill proposing a tax of 5 per cent upon all 
products in excess of $10,000 by any factory using the various 
materials mentioned. I voted in the affirmative upon that amend- 
ment. I feel constrained to say that that vote was given by me 
without due consideration, and that upon such consideration I do 
not approve of the measure. 

I know it is suggested that the bill which is now under consid- 
eration contains many provisions imposing protective duties of 
such an extreme nature that the amendment was in the nature of 
an offset to it rather than an intention on the part of those who 
voted for it to indicate a purpose to impose a tax of that nature 
and to that extent. I think it more than probable that in the 
minds of some of us, at least, there was more of a disposition to 
enter a protest against the high protective rates in the bill than 
to commit ourselves to this particular mode of taxation and the 
extent of it. d 

If the industries which under this tariff bill enjoy the enor- 
mously high protective rates were the only ones which could be 
affected by the amendment, that might be a sufficient answer; 
and I am very free to say for myself that if the amendment could 
be limited in its operation to such trusts as the sugar trust and 
other gigantic monopolies which are in open, flagrant, and defiant 
violation of law, I would be willing to stand by the amendment. 
But the misfortune is that it would not only affect them, but also 


every manufacturing industry throughout the country. There is 
scarcely a village in the United States which has not some manu- 
facturing institution which would be affected injuriously by the 
amendment. Such a measure I can not approve. 

Under the rules there is no way in which I can change my vote, 
but my convictions upon the subject are so decided that I feel it 
due to myself that I should make this statement in order that 
the RECORD shall not misrepresent what is my true view of the 


matter. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. BATE. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, this bill of course is 
understood to give expression to the views of the Republican 
party for the remedy of the present difficulties under which the 
country labors. It is a practical declaration that more taxes, 
higher taxes, is the remedy for the present distressing situation. I 
do not believe that there is a necessity for greater taxation or that it 
is the remedy for the difficulties under which we labor. Our diffi- 
culties have another origin, and a remedy totally different must be 
applied before we obtain relief. I shall not detain the Senate by 
any statement of my personal views now, and I will not ask the 
Senate to listen to the reading of a document which I desire to 
have printed in the RECORD as an expression of my views. 
article alluded to is ** The Gold Standard," by Brooks Adams, of 
Massachusetts, a grandson of one President and a great-grandson 
of the other President of that name, a gentleman whose clearness 
of thought and force of diction are equal, in my opinion, to those 
of any member of his illustrious family. I will insert as a part of 
my remarks this pamphlet as an expression of the definition of 
the causes of the trouble under which we labor and the remedy to 
be o 

Ihaveseveralother 8 speeches, and articles of a similar 
character, several of which I desire to insert in the RECORD in its 
usual type, and without objection I will hend to the Reporter 
such as I think may be necessary to go into the RECORD. 

e Without objection, leave will be 
granted. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 


THE GOLD STANDARD: AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 
By Brooks ADAMS. 


[Revised to June, 1896.] 


For the value of money, in general, is the quantity of all the money in the 
mee in proportion to all the trade. (Works of John Locke, Vol. V, page 


An increased demand for gold, and a consequent scarcity of that article, 
will make it more valuable in proportion to all other articles; the same quan- 
€ of gold will purchase a ter quantity of any other article than it did 
before; in other words, gold * * * wil * *'* rise. (Report of the 


Bullion Committee of 1810, page 11.) 

Price, therefore, is the value of any given article, in the currency. by ref- 
erence to which that article is measured; and must, of course, be varied by 
9 variation in the quantity of gold or silver contained in such currency. 
(The Question Concerning the Depreciation of Our Currency, Huskisson, 


4 
Fhe demand for money is regulated entirely by its value and its value by 
its quantity. (Principles of Political Economy, Ricardo, Chap. XIII.) 

A reduction of circulation must tend to lower prices. (Lord Overstone's 
Tracts, page 202.) 

Prices temporarily may rise or fall independently of the quantity of gold in 
the country; ultimately they must be governed ie this quantity. t 
gives a cer latitude without rendering prices ultimately independent of 
gold. (Investigations in Currency, Jevons, page 32.) 

In this sense, to say that Me guan MY of money regulates prices is ay the 

le 


same thing as to say of any is bought or sold, that its quantity is 
factor in determining its value. (A Chapter in Standard Money, 


PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1896. 


During the two years which have elapsed since this essay first 
appeared the great moneyed oligarchy, whose history it attempts to 
trace, has governed the world; yet, even so, few monometallists 
will dare to maintain that those years have been years of prosper- 
ity and content. It has been a period of famines and of massacres, 
of bankruptcy, and of social and political upheaval. Further- 
more, setting political matters aside and fixing the attention solely 
on the economic problems which confront us, the future, far from 
brightening, has grown more somber with the passage of each 
month. To-day prices stand at substantially the bottom of their 
long decline, and the shrinkage in the value of commodities rela- 
tively to money has intensified the pressure of debt until most 
debtor countries, like the United States, are confronted with ruin. 

The powerful syndicate of money lenders which was organized 
in 1895 to aid the Government at Washington in maintaining its 
credit, by manipulating foreign exchanges, has abandoned its task 
in despair; and now capitalists hardly pretend to promise pros- 

rity as the result of their policy, but simply insist that a reso- 

ute adherence to the goid standard will end by attracting foreign 
investors, and thus, by increasing the principal of our debt, neu- 
tralize for the moment the drain of an interest account we are 
confessedly unable to liquidate by trade. But to borrow on a 
falling market is certain and irretrievableruin; an economic axiom 
so well understood that industrial expansion has substantially 
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ceased throughout the gold-standard countries, and the mighty 
stream of bullion which flows from South Africa to London lies 
there and stagnates. 

Probably for the first time in history a considerable addition to 
the stock of precious metals has failed to stimulate enterprise; 
and the banker perceives in this phenomenon the demonstration 
of his thesis, that overproduction is the root of all the economic 
evils which now beset mankind, On the other hand, the bimetal- 
list sees in this glut of gold a menace to the very life of our civili- 
zation, for to him it represents a failure of demand through the 
5 of the people, an impoverishment which promises 
to lead to disasters in the futuregraver than any misfortune of the 


past. 

To the bimetallist nothing is clearer than that the gulf which 
divides us from all former experience is the economic severance of 
Asia from the West, a severance now so complete, that an addition 
to the money of the one does not react on the other, and hence 
there can be no universal equalization of prices, The difficulty 
begins with the price of bread, which is the basis of human life. 
The countries with a silver or paper currency control, speaking 
generally, the agricultural staples; but silver prices have not ma- 
terially varied, and the Indian sant is now as well paid with 
two rupees for his bushel of wheat as he was thirty years ago. 
pores ed he can profitably produce at that price, and in the 
long run he will export enough to depress the London market 
should it rise. But tworupees, which are worth a dollar in India, 
are here worth 60 cents, and on a scale of values adjusted to 60- 
cent wheat the American or English farmer is poorer than he 
was twenty years ago by nearly half hisincome. ‘To that extent 
he is unable to buy, to that extent the demand for manufactures 
fails, and this at a time when the productive capacity of the com- 
munity must increase through 8 improvements in ma- 
chinery. Hence the permanent glut of goods, and hence the 
stagnation of gold at the centers. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the lethargy at home, the stronger and 
astuter European capitalists have found an outlet for their vital- 
ity and their wealth, in seizing and exhausting new regions wher- 
ever they have been found ; and, although most civilized nations 
have participated in these spoliations, far the greediest and most 
successful has been England, whose crowning achievement has 
been the appropriation of the gold-bearing region of South Africa. 
England has, however, within the last twelve months, begun to 
exhibit signs of military weakness. Since last December she has 
not only abandoned Constantinople, a strategic point for which 
theretofore she had always been ready to tight, but she has 
allowed Russia to work her will upon the Pacific, she has endured 
a decisive check in South America, and she has even submitted 
to consider the evacuation of Egypt in order to pacify France. 
All this she has done to secure the plunder of South Africa, and 
yet, when last winter her underhand attack on the Boers failed, 
she lacked the energy to defy Germany and 5 the country 
in force. Thus om pem appears at length to be shut in ; if Ger- 
many can be bribed or intimidated, her territorial expansion in 
Africa may continue for a space, but the end can not be long 
deferred. The masses of gold heaping up in London must find a 
new outlet, and the indications at present pons to their absorp- 
tion in the industrial development of the East, 

Leaving aside for the present the field of China, whose future 
is still obscure, and confining the attention to matters actually at 
hand, the attitude of the moneyed oligarchy toward India seems 
undergoing radical modification. Since the administration of 
Lord Dalhousie, who became governor-generalin 1848, the policy 
of the British toward their eastern empire has been somewhat 
simple. It has mainly consisted in forcing as many gold loans on 
the people as possible, and then in handing over the country to 
Manchester and Birmingham to make the most of. The imper- 
ative duty of the administration at Simla has been to collect the 
interest on these loans, and that duty has been one of ever- 
increasing difficulty and danger, as an enormous and growing 
revenue has to be wrung from a miserable peasantry, by continu- 
ally raising the rent of their land. On the other hand, to pacify 
English manufacturers, native industries have been discouraged, 
where they interfered with the home market; and this discourage- 
ment has been ticularly marked in the coal and iron trade, for 
native coal has been openly and persistently discriminated against 
by the railways. Hitherto the Indian railways have been largely 
controlled by certain English vested interests; but of late a 
marked change has come over the policy of Parliament, which 
has finally sunk into a purely passive tool of the aristocracy of 
Lombard street. Under the impulsion of an energy imparted to 
officials by idle capital, the Indian government is taking posses- 
sion of the railways with a view to regulate rates of traffic, and 
when native coal and iron can be carried cheaply to the sea, the 
era of Indian industrial development will have opened. 

The peninsula of Hindostan abounds in iron and coal; it has a 
population of over three hundred millions, increasing at the rate 
of 1 per cent a year, and already pressing upon the means of 
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subsistence. This population is singularly enduring and tena- 
cious of life, and the ordinary laborer wil vot himself and 
his family. and toil twelve hours a day, on a dollar or two a month 
in silver. Thus, only capital and cheap transportation are needed 
to make India the focus of the iron trade, and the same is true of 
the textile industry. A canal to the Pacific once built, so that the 
long-staple cotton can be shipped direct to Madras and Bombay, 
and India can close every cotton mill in the West. When fully 
developed she can undersell all competitors save kindred Asiatics. 
Herein lies the menace of the gold standard. Its course of de- 
struction is regular and proceeds from the bottom to the top of 
society. First, a contracting currency forces down the price of 
agricultural products and impoverishes the farmer; the poverty 
of the farmer causes the demand for manufactures to fail, and 
with a failure of demand comes a glut, followed by the stagnation 
of capital. Stagnant capital seeking employment flows where a 
rofit can be made, develops the resources and cheap labor of the 
t, and undersells the West. Then a change in the channels of 
trade must come, followed by a depression of the standard of living 
among the people of our race, which must eventually profoundly 


modify our existing civilization. 
BROOKS ADAMS, 


Quincy, May 31, 1896. 
THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Perhaps no single force has wrought so ceaselessly and yet so 
subtly on man’s destiny as that mysterious influence which causes 
variations in the value of the money with which he buys his daily 
bread. There is a passage in Alison’s History, describing the 
working of this mighty power, which, though it has been often 
quoted, still retains something of the freshness of originality: 

The two test events which have occurred in the history of mankind 
have been directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion 
of the circulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman Empire, so long 
ascribed in 5 to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, was in 
reality brought about by a decline in the gold and silver mines of Spain and 
Greece, from which the precious metals for the circulation of the world were 
drawn, at the very time when the victories of the legions and the 
dom of the Antonines had given peace and security, and with it an increase 
in numbers and riches, tothe Roman Empire. This growing disproportion, 
which all the efforts of man to obviate its effects only tended toaggravate, 
coupled with the simultaneous ol aer of grain fom Egypt and Libya 
at prices below what it could be raised at in the Italian flelds, produced that 
constant decay of agriculture and rural population and increase in the 
weight of debts and taxes to which all the contemporary annalists ascribe 
the ruin of the Empire. And as if Providence had intended to reveal in the 
clearest manner the influence of this mui. agent on human affnirs, the 
resurrection of mankind from the ruin which these causes had produced was 
owing to the Med ey opposite set of agencies being put in operation. Colum- 
bus led the way in the career of renovation. When he spread his sails across 
the Atlantic.he bore mankind and its fortunes in his k. The mines of 
Mexico and Peru were opened to European enterprise. 

But this celebrated paragraph by no means contains the whole 
truth. The eontraction which ruined Roman farmers was due in 
part to the exhaustion of the mines, yet probably adverse ex- 
changes and legislation in the interest of the moneyed class were 
forces which wrought even more powerfully in the same direc- 
tion. The Latins were not an industrial race, and, having grown 
rich through war, they bought manufactures and luxuries in 
Syria, Egyyt, and the East, for which they were unable to pay 
with agricultural products, which were substantially their only 
export. The effect of trade, therefore, was to create a balance 
against them which had to be met with coin, and Pliny calculated 
that, at the lowest estimate, bullion to the amount of $4,000,000 
was annually remitted to India alone.* 

Moreover, an analysis of the course of history seems to show 
that the tendency to enhance the value of money is a phenomenon 
which regularly 7 at a certain stage of civilization. Mill 
defined capital as the ** accumulated stock of the produce of labor." 
Of this “accumulated stock” any portion can be turned into 
money, which therefore is, in reality, stored labor, or a form of 
force, and it appears to be the instinct of the owners of this force 
to raise it to its highest 5 d 

That they can attain their end by reducing the quantity of the 
circulating medium is certain, for the proposition of Mill is self- 
evident, that an increase in the quantity of money raises prices, 
and a diminution lowers them.” Therefore, as the purchasing 
power of the standard coin slowly augments under his manipula- 
tion, the creditor is able, by a subtle and almost imperceptible 
process, to absorb the profits of the producer, and to appropriate 
the 8 of the debtor; or, as Professor Taussig very accu- 
rately observes, to participate in the improvements of produc- 
tion.” As values dwindle the power of the suction grows, and it 
was accordingly an exhausted vitality which was one of the most 
striking phases of the decline of the ancient world, 

Unlike the Greeks and Jews, the Romans were not particularly 
gifted with the commercial instinct, and long remained a poor 
and frugal people, using a copper coinage. Silver was only intro- 
duced in 269 B. C., just before the Punic wars, nor did the precious 
metals become abundant until after the fall of Carthage, more 


1 History of Europe, i, 31. ? Nat. Hist. xii, 18. 
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than acentury later. Between the death of Cato, however, and 
that of Cicero, in the year 43 B. C., a complete social revolution 
took place, Treasure poured in from many conquered countries; 
the accumulations grew to be vast under Julius Cesar; and under 
Augustus, when the civilization culminated, the flood was at the 
full and the currency was made bimetallic. 

_ Meanwhile natural selection did its resistless work. Masses of 
capital were concentrated in the hands of those who were econom- 
ically the strongest, and a fortune of $300,000 was thought poverty 
by the wealthy. Even as late as the fifth century families of the 
second rank had incomes of that amount.! 

Of all the ways under the Empirein which moneyed capital could 
be employed, none seems to have been so lucrative as usury, for 
the structure of society favored the trade of the money lender. At 
home politics engulfed fabulous sums. Mark Antony, while still 
a youth, owed $240,000, while Cæsar owed a million and a quarter 
before he held an office. Added to this was the general extrava- 

ance; a man of moderate fortune, like Cicero, for example, usually 

ived beyond his means, and was in constant difficulty with his 
itors. 

Yet Rome was comparatively a poor field, for there the rate of 
interest was not customarily more than 12 per cent, and was often 
lower. 'The provinces yielded a richer harvest, for the fiscal sys- 
tem was so oppressive that the inhabitants had to have money at 
any price, and they were sorely squeezed through many genera- 
tions. Verres lent at 24 per cent in Sicily, Brutus at 48 per cent 
in Cyprus, while Seneca, who was worth about $12,000,000, made 
usurious contracts in Brittany.’ 

Jacobs observes: ` 

It would be easy to show that the rate of interes 
per month, and frequently much higher, must have 
of the property of the community into th 
ficiently dexterous to obtain the command of armies and the government of 
provinces, and thereby to amass a large share of wealth.* 

To evade the usury laws the debtor was not infrequently made 
to acknowledge a debt very much greater than the actual loan, as, 
for instance, Herod Agrippa, who, when in Italy and in want of 
funds, signed a promise to pay 
received about 2,500 in cash. 
such a system: 

Contrasted with (en face de) this moneyed 
ital was concentrated, st the great mass of the 
the middle class, intermediate between the two, 
disappear. "' 4 

From heptane to generation the volume of debt swelled, 
while its burden increased with the growing scarcity of gold and 
silver; and it was precisely at the moment when the dearth of the 
precious metals began to be felt in falling prices that the Gov- 
ernment entered upon that policy of contraction which it persisted 
in until its final collapse. 

Under Augustus the silver denarius was the standard coin, for 
he ordered that the tribute of the provinces should be collected in 
silver money and transmitted to the imperial treasury, and it 
retained its weight and fineness qe until Nero; but in 
his reign it began to be systematically debased, and at length be- 
came little better than a copper token lacquered with tin. As 
time went onitdepreciatedrelatively to gold, and at length the Gov- 
ernment repudiated. From the time of Heliogabalus (221 A. D.) 
silver was refused in payment of taxes, gold being exacted, 
and finally the aureus lost its weight, and the whole currency fell 
into confusion, gold itself passing by weight. Diocletian at- 
tempted to restore silver, but without permanentsuccess. Under 
Julian (360) silver was demonetized and gold monometallism 
established by law. Mommsen thus descri the change then 
made in the currency: 

The character of the monetary reform . . . in 360 is, then, the change 
of silver money from real money, having the flrst rank, into secondary or 
token money, having (at least in part) a conventional value. 

The piece of silver which. under Diocletian, was, relatively to gold. in the 
same position as under the Republic and the first Empero: under Julian 
only à position analogous to that of the silver crown relatively to the gold 
sovereign in the English monetary system.“ 

The effect of this gradual exclusion of silver, which went on 
growing more and more complete for a hundred and fifty years, 
was slowly to divide the monetary substance in halves, thereby 
enormously enhancing the purchasing power of the portion 
retained. It is even possible to measure roughly the movement 
of the Roman gold, since its ratio to silver at different periods is 
known. The chief difficulty lies with the value of silver, which 
itself tended to appreciate down to the Crusades, although no 
data remain by which to ascertain thatappreciation. Assuming, 
bs Dashes that silver only stood constant, gold certainly rose 

ongly. 


commonly 1 per cent 
rawn the ter part 
e hands of the few, who were suf- 


Mommsen explained the effect of 


in whose hands cap- 
and the debtors, and 
ded more and more to 


20,000.drachmas, though he only” 


In 476 Odoacer became King of Italy. Therefore, between the 
beginning and the end of the Western Empire, gold must have 
A much more than doubled in value in relation to commod- 
ities. 

Thus, year by year prices were artificially forced down, and the 
money lender received a p essively greatershare of the product 
of labor, until at length the life of the Italian farmer became im- 
possible. The consequence was that land in the European prov- 
inces out of cultivation, and when the Goths forced the 
line of the Danube they found the Empire a shell. The men who 
had formerly filled the legions were gone, and their descendants 
made the cowardly rabble of Rome, who could not be brought to 
face a foe. 8 is more striking than the ease with which 
comparatively small bands of Germans marched from end to end 
of Italy or Gaul without meeting serious resistance. 

Meanwhile, by the middle of the fifth century, there was chaos, 
and, though the mines were probably abandoned, the drain of 
bullion to the East went on, so that in the reign of Charlemagne 
it has been 3 that only the eleventh part of the precious 
metals remained in the West which had been in circulation under 
Augustus. Almost the first sign of returning life was the estab- 
lishment by Charlemagne, toward the beginning of the ninth 
century, of the silver pound as the unit of his currency. 

Yet the dawn of a new era was very slow; the ninth and tenth 
centuries were the darkest period of the decline, and though the 
Moors reopened the Spanish silver mines and those of Germany 
were worked more or less successfully, the supply was probably 
not greater than the waste, and prices could not rise. 

Not until the year 1000 did the revival come, and then a vast 
economie revolution was wrought through the impulse of reli- 

ious enthusiasm. In the eleventh century the valley of the 

anube was once more reopened, through the conversion of the 
Huns, and pilgrimages to the Holy Land began. By degrees the 

ilgrims came to march inarmies. In 1099 the Crusaders stormed 

erusalem, and in the early years of the twelfth century the 
Latin Kingdom grew up wong the coast of Palestine and Syria. 
The effect was tremendous. The Franks were thus brought into 
direct contact with the great markets of the East, with Aleppo, 
Damascus, Bagdad, and Cairo; the Arabic civilization was then 
in its meridian, and the eastern trade, which has always enriched 
every point at which it has centered, flowed toward northern Italy, 
with an ever-increasing momentum, Heyd says: 

The Levantine commerce took an im on du the crusades, of 
5 it would have been — — ee ae boldest . 5 


Lombardy and Venice were the seats of the greatest activity. 
There the spices, silks, carpets, drugs, gems, porcelains, and wor 
of art of the East were exchanged for the wood, iron, and slaves 
of central Europe and the woolens of Flanders and of France. 
But such a commerce required a plentiful and an elastic currency, 
for which the metal was lacking, and it was under the pressure - 
of this necessity that the modern system of credit was born. 
Since there were no mines to be discovered in Palestine, the only 
resource of the merchants was to increase the efficiency of the 
money they had, and so they introduced bills of serge p But 
bills of exchange are of little avail without a clearing house at 
which they can be balanced, and accordingly clearing commercial 
paper became the great function of medizval Leer yf 
fore the end of the twelfth century Venice and Florence had 
become great moneyed centers, but the two most famons banks 
were at Venice and Genoa. The Bank of Venice is said to have 
been founded in 1171, though little is known of its early opera- 
tions; that of Genoa probably began operations early in the 
twelfth century, and reached maturity in 1407, the date ordinarily 
given for its creation,? and gradually a simple and effective sys- 
tem of banking was developed, which lasted rds tothe establish- 
ment of the Bank of England. 

In the first place, before any payments could be conveniently 
made, it was necessary to have a currency of recognized stability, 
and, amid the multiplicity of medieval jurisdictions, not only 
was the coinage involved in inextricable confusion, but it was 
always more or less de, ed by clipping or abrasion. 

Accordingly, the ba undertook to provide an ideal currency. 
They received deposits of coin fresh from the mint and of full 
value, for which they gave credits, This coin was known every- 
where as ** bank money," and bore a premium; but, asits premium 
was lost if it were mixed with common specie, it was seldom or 
never withdrawn, but was transferred on the books of the cor- 
poration by means of the credits, which were negotiable and were 
always to be bought in the market. Thus, merchants in Ghent, 
Paris, Barcelona, or Jaffa drew on Venice, and had their balances 


3 settled through the bank without the intervention of coin. It has 


1 Manuel des Antiquites Romaines, Mommsen et uardt, x, 68,69. 
Cassius, lxii, 


2 See Mommsen et 
: Precious Metals, Jaco! 


uardt, x, 76. Dio 
i, 209. 
Mommsen et Marquardt, x, 
* Histoire de la Monnaie 


69. 
iii, 160. 


been calculated that the effective power of the currency was mul- 
tiplied tenfold by this means. 
Buthowever great may have been the opportunity for expansion, 


! Monnaies Byzantines, Sabatier, i , 49. 
2 du Commerce du Levant, French Trs., i, 163. 
paguies de Bonnassieux, 
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it was still too small to keep pace with the movement of the age, 
for an intense activity was developed. Perhaps no subsequent 
epoch has equaled the brilliancy of the thirteenth century. It 
was then the French communes had their rise and Gothic architec- 
ture culminated. It was then that the cathedrals of Paris and 
urges, of Chartres and Rheims, were built, and it was then 

t the sof the windows of Sainte Chapelle was a commer- 
clalarticle. It was the golden age of the University of Paris, when 
Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Roger Bacon were 
teaching, and when in Italy St, Francis of Assisi preached. It 
was then that the Kingdom of France was organized under St. 
Louis, and English constitutional government began with Magna 
Charta; and lastly, it was then that the eastern trade first enriched 
the north, where all Europe met at the fairs of Champagne, and 
when, in the south, the Venetians established themselves at Con- 
tantinople. Such was the first great monetary expansion which 
ollowed upon the ages of contraction which marked the death of 
ome. But as the mines were not increasing the stock of metal- 

c money, the relief afforded by the introduction of credit was 
only temporary; the volume of trade soon outgrew the capacity 
of the currency, and prices once more tended to fall. 

Adam Smith is now perhaps a little antiquated, but he collected 
some interesting figures, and as his tables are simple, they are 
easy to present. There is no question besides that they substan- 
tially agree with the more elaborate investigations of modern 
times. He computed the price of wheat during the interval be- 
tween 1202 and 1597, both inclusive, and to show the variations in 
value he separated the three hundred and ninety-five years into 


seven divisions, and reckoned the average for each. The first of 
these divisions ends with 1286, and thenceforward “till after the 
middle of the sixteenth century the aver: 
ually lower and lower; and * * 
sixteenth century it begins to rise again.“ 
The averages of these seven divisions are curious, and are as 
follows, given in English money of the value of 1775: 


eprice * * * grows 
toward the end of the 
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Another way of measuring the fall of values is by the coinage. 
In 1544 the penny held only 5 grains of pure silver as against 
about 20.8 grains in 1299, yet its purchasing power had not mate- 
rially diminished.* 

Although all media val statistics are meager, there can be little 
doubt that the figures of Adam Smith represent roughly the 
movement of prices during the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, and that the movement was downward. Nor were those 
centuries remarkable either for intellectual activity or material 
well-being. But in 1492 Columbus discovered America, and as 
the stream of treasure slowly flowed into Europe, a new life 
dawned. It was the opening of modern times. For the first fifty 
years the influx of the precious metals was not large, but Potosi 
was discovered in 1545, and then the flood of silver reached its 
height and the full power of the stimulant was felt. 

Silver sunk in its real value, or would exchange for a smaller quantity of 
labor than before; and corn rose in its nominal price, and instead of being 
commonly sold for about two ouncesof silyer the quarter, + * * came to 
be sold for six and eight.* 

Yet though there was this great rise in commodities, the rela- 
tive values of the precious metals remained unaltered during the 
whole of the sixteenth century, and in 1600 the ratio 8 d to 
3 was 12 to 1, precisely where it had been two hundred years 

ore. 

Nothing is more curious and interesting than to watch the im- 
8 given to intellectual activity as the tide of money ran from 

ath to North. In 1515 Raphael and Michael Angelo were in 
their prime; in 1519 Luther denied the papal supremacy; in 1509 
Calvin was born at Noyon, while Shakes did not see the 
light till 1564. Science came a little later, for Galileo was not 
eminent much before 1589, and Kepler only took his master’s de- 
gree in 1591. 

Adam Smith said that the new silver ‘‘ does not seem to have had 
any very sensible effect n the prices of things in England till 
te 1570." Buttwenty-five years later Shakespeare was writing 

is plays, Bacon was in Parliament, and Drake had become the 
greatest seaman of the world. In 1600 the merchants of London 
i———————— 


1 Wealth of Nations, Ed. 1793, i, xi, 289. 
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founded the East India Company, the first step toward England’s 
commercial supremacy. 
Yet though Potosi was the richest deposit of all South America, 


and though its ore was poured into Europe when it was still poor 
and sparsely peopled, and before any of the great industrial inven- 
tions had been made, so great is the activity of the human race, 
and so vast is its power of expanding trade, that within seventy- 
five years the stimulus was exhausted. After 1636 the “value of 
silver * * * seems never to have sunk lower in proportion to 
that of corn," and before the end of the seventeenth cent: it had 
probably begun torise.! By 1688 the English silver coin had depre- 
ciated at least 30 per cent, by clipping and adulteration—the surest 
sign of a contracting currency. India was once more draining 
Europe of its bullion. 

This was the moment when Great Britain began her great de- 
velopment, for theretofore she had held but a secondary place in 
the family of nations. Her people were b ing their struggle 
for the great prize of the eastern trade ; her industries were on the 
brink of a mighty revolution ; she needed currency, and not find- 
ing what she needed in the earth, she supplied her necessities with 
paper. In 1694 the Bank of England was founded and the issue of 
notes began; nor can there be any reasonable doubt that the open- 
ing of the great movement which, when atits height toward 1775, 
is known as the industrial revolution, was substantially coinci- 
dent with the creation of paper money. Adam Smith has given 
an interesting account of the rapidity with which the Scotch bank 
issues acted upon commerce: 


I have heard it asserted that the trade of the city of Glasgow doubled in 
about fifteen years after the first erection of the-banks there; and that the 
trade of Scotland has more than JD since the first erection of the 

of which the 


two public banks at 1 hapet one, called the Bank of Scot- 
land, was established by act o! liament in 1095; the other, called the Royal 
Bank, by royal charter in 1727.2 : 


The eighteenth century was the period of the evolution of the 
modern paper currency based upon the precious metals; it was 
also a time of vast industrial expansion and intense intellectual 
activity, culminating toward its close in the French Revolution. 
At first the lowest denomination of Bank of England notes was 
£20, which could hardly have entered very largely into circu- 
lation; nor was the alteration in prices considerable for some 
years. But the battle of Plassey, fought by Clive in 1757, was the 
turning point in the economic history of modern Europe, for it 
was by this victory the English obtained the capital with which 
they developed their industries. By Plassey Great Britain became 
the master of Bengal, and then proceeded to plunder the richest 
provinces of India as ruthlessly as ever Rome plundered Greece 
or Asia Minor. No estimate is possible of the treasure re to 
London, but it must have been fabulous, amounting, indeed, to 
the larger part of the silver of Potosi, for the bullion mined in 
South America in the sixteenth century only flowed through 
Europe and found its ultimate resting place in the hoards of - 
dostan. This treasure began to reach London in 1759, and the 
effect was magical. The bank forthwith began the issue of ten 
and fifteen pound notes, and 1760 is the year fixed upon by all the 
authorities as the opening of the industrial revolution" which 
made England the manufacturer forthe world. "With the Indian 
silver, which continued to be gathered in for twenty years, the 
great inventions were utilized. In 1760 iron first began to be suc- 
cessfully smelted with coal; in 1776 Watt and Boulton succeeded 
in putting the steam engine on the market ; between 1770 and 1780 
N Hargreaves, and Crompton perfected the spinning 
jenny and the mule, and in 1785 the power loom was invented, 

1795 five-pound notes came into use. 

Prices rose buoyantly. In 1782 they were well above the level 
they reached in 1765, and, under the stimulus of the Napoleonic 
wars, they advanced another 50 per cent, attaining an altitude in 
1809 probably never equaled before or since.“ 

But in 1810 the tide turned; the stimulus of the new paper 
money seems to have exhausted itself. The wars in South Amer- 
ica reduced the yield of the mines, trade with India became nor- 
mal, the exports of bullion to the East were Men heavy, and 
before 1815 values dropped seo! ges Meanwhile a subtle and 
almost imperceptible d had crept over society, a change 
similar to that which so strongly warped the destinies of Rome 
under the later Casars. It was the advent of the creditor class. 
If, during the period of the industrial revolution, the expansion of 
8 had been enormous, so had also been the creation of 

ebt. At the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, in 1756, the 
national debt had been £74,575,000, upon which the annual charge 
had been £2,753,000. In 1815 it s at £861,000,000, bearing an 
interest of £32,645,000. And this was but an indication of a pro- 
found economic movement. It was ume. these years the canal 
system was built, a work almost as difficult and important as the 
railroads; turnpikes also were improved, factories were estab- 
lished upon an unheard-of scale, and, in a word, if the accumula- 
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tions of the product of labor had been vast in England, so had 
the realizations of that product in money, and their investment 
in the form of a mortgage upon the future of the world. 

Up to this time whatever had tended to facilitate exchanges 
had been received as an unmixed blessing to the human race, 
because it increased the protit of the producer and made the 
struggle forlifeless severe. It had been the interest of no pow- 
erfulclass to raise the value of money or, in other words, to 
depress prices, because substantially all the world were producers 
and all the world were interested in obtaining a market for what 
was to be sold. Thus no one tried to exclude the silver of Potosi, 
no one tried to stop the issue of the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and those notes had multiplied more and more until at last 
they came to form the body of the currency. These conditions 
lasted down to Waterloo; but from the day of that victory the 
national policy changed. America, also, was beginning to pro- 
fouadly alter the economic balance of the worid. er rapid 
growth brought the United Kingdom every year more into the 
prm of Lombardy in the thirteenth century; that is, it made 

er the geographical center of exchanges between the East aud the 
West. Atthe peace, therefore, England was left in à command- 
ing attitude; her naval supremacy secured her the os trade, 
her mechanical inventions gave her nearly fifty years the lead of 
Europe in industries, while the enormous surplus production she 
was able to sell added to her capital in money. She was thus at 
once the manufacturer, the carrier, and the banker for the world. 
Rome herself hardly enjoyed greater commercial advantages, and 
England 1 to use hers toward less favored peoples, much 
as Rome had used hers toward Gaul or Spain. 

Therefore, if Locke’s proposition be true that the “value of 
money in general is the quantity of all the money in the world in 
proportion to all the e," and it be also true that by 1815 the 
creditor interest had grown to be predominant in England, the 
' economic history of the first half of this century admits of easy 
explanation. To understand the course of events, however. it is 
necessary to bear in mind the condition of the currency. 

9 roughly, after the foundation of the bank the money 
of Great Britain became divided into four portions, of different 
degrees of credit. First came the metal coin, whose unit was the 
ancient silver pound, with gold rated to it at a ratio. Second, 
stood Bank of England notes, which, as they practically had the 
penang of the Government behind them, generally were at par. 

ird, the notes of the Scotch banks. The Scotch corporations 
were excellently handled and enjoyed high credit; their notes 
went as low as 20 shillings. Lastly came the paper of the English 
country bankers, which ran to 5 shillings. As provincial ban ing 
had always been discriminated against in order to favor the ban 
in England, these issues were. as a whole, inferior to the others. 
Subsequent to 1760, however, they became greatly expanded. 

In 1777 the circulation of notes under five pounds had been pro- 
hibited in England, but the law seems not to have been very strictly 
enforced; and in 1797, when specie payments were suspended be- 
cause of the war, they were once more authorized to provide a 
substitute for the coin which disappeared. As long as hostilities 
continued production was highly stimulated, but a prostration 
followed the peace; there was a sharp contraction of paper, and 
gold fellin 1816 to £3 18s. 6d. in notes, or to within seven pence 
halfpenny of the mint price. It then became clear that cash pay- 
ments could be resumed at any time, and if the creditor interest 
really predominated it would be natural to anticipate that the 
value of the currency in which payments should be made would 
have occupied the attention of the legislature. 

To cause a currency of mixed paper and coin to appreciate, it 
is possible in the first place to reduce the quantity of the coin, 
and then to so limit the issues of puer as to create an artificial 
demand for the precious metal Parliament began by cuttin 
the ancient monetary substance in half, discarding silver, an 
making gold the measure of values. The act was ees in 
1816, or, in other words, instantly. Having thus established the 
standard, the next step was to enforce payment of debts in it, 
and cash payments were provided for in 1823 by Peel’s act of 1819. 
Peel’s father was the first Sir Robert, the great manufacturer, 
who made the colossal fortune of the family. He never sympa- 
thized with the 1 of his son. The story is told that on the 

ze of the bill Sir Robert said, with great bitterness, ‘‘ Robert 
i doubled his fortune, but ruined his country.”! In fact, re- 
sumption took place May 1, 1821. So far as the coinage was con- 
cerned, nothing more could be done, for thescarlet metal had been 
selected; nevertheless, it was still possible to stimulate the de- 
mand for gold by decreasing the volume of paper. 

The act of 1797, authorizing small notes, was limited to expire 
in 1825; therefore as soon as cash payments were resumed they 
had to be gradually withdrawn. Whattheshrinkage of the coun- 
try issue was nobody knows, but in 1819 the Bank of England had 
£7,354,000 in circulation in notes less than £5, and only £681,000 
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in 1893, and it is said that 12,000,000 sovereigns were needed to 
fill the gap.“ 

This mass of gold suddenly withdrawn from the common stock 
was about equivalent to the whole yield of the mines for the pre- 
ceding seven or eight years, and the shock was felt throughout 
the world. In France gold coinage almost ceased. Only 274,231 
louis were struck in 1821, 1822, and 1823, the smallest mintage 
DAN three years since 1803,save those following the bank act of 


Prices dropped heavily. According to Jevons's tables. they fell 
24 per cent between 1819 and 1822; but perhaps the most curious 
commentary on the universal suffering caused by this great ab- 
sorption of gold is a passage from Macleod, writtento prove that 
contraction of the currency had nothing to do with the phenom- 
enon: > 

There was one perfectly satisfactory argument to show thatthe low prices 
of that year had nothing to do with the act of 1819, namely, that pc oí all 
sorts of agricultural produce were equally depressed all over the Continent 
of Europe from the same cause. The fluctuations, indeed, on the Continent 
were much more violent than even in England. * * * The same phe- 
nomena were observed in Italy. A simil rfall, but not to so great an extent, 


a 
took place at Lisbon. What could the act of 1819 have to do with these 


places?? 

The spasm was too sharp. The severity of the contraction had 
to be relaxed, and Parliament was forced to extend the issues of 
small notes till 1833. This caused a violent inflation. for not only 
did the country banks increase their issues 50 per cent,* but the 
great hoard of sovereigns. accumulated by the bank to replace its 
small notes, was rendered superfiuous. The directors stated that 
£14,200,000 in bullion were thrown on their hands by this change 
of policy. The United Kingdom, for the moment, was glutted 
with gold, ume advanced 15 per cent between 1824 and 1825, and 
a frenzy of speculation set in. Even in 1824 prices rose above 
the continental level, and gold flowed to Paris, where it was worth 
more than in London. As the stock of bullion dwindled, contrac- 
tion caused the currency to appreciate, commodities fell, loans 
were called in. a run on the bank followed, and **it is said that 
it must have stopped payment. and that we should have been re- 
duced to a state of barter but for a box full of old one and two 
pound notes which were discovered by accident." “ 

A profuse issue during four days of upward of £5.000,000 in 
notes ended the crisis, but a lesson had been learned. It had been 
demonstrated that as long as such effusions were possible paper 
could cheapen gold by replacing itin the market, and accordingly, 
from that day forward, the restriction of notes, above a certain 
fixed limit, to the actual value of the bullion on deposit, became 
the cardinal principle of Lombard street. Twenty years later 
the famous Samuel Loyd, who is now remembered as Lord Over- 
stone, was still sneering at the ** parcel of old discarded one-pound 
notes * drawn forth from a refuse cellar in 1825."° 

As soon as quiet was restored the first step of the bankers was 
to cause Parliament to repeal the act of 1822, which respited the 
small notes. In England they met with little opposition and the 
statute passed in 1826, but when they undertook to extend it to 
Scotland, such an outcry was raised that the attempt was aban- 
doned. TheScotch were then in the meridian of their productive 
period, and they had no intention of having their industries 
strangled. 

Nevertheless, this was but a beginning; the real work remained 
to be done, and it was about this time that the great banker was 
rising into prominence who, perhaps more perfectly than any man 
who ever lived, has represented mbard street, and who was 
destined to dominate the financial policy of the Kingdom for nearly 
a generation. 

The father of Samuel Loyd was a Welsh dissenting minister, 
who, having become a partner in a Manchester house, went to 
London and founded the firm of Jones, Loyd & Co., which was 
afterwards merged in the London and Westminster Bank, one of 
the largest establishments in the world. Samuel did not succeed 
his father till 1844, but long before he wasa leader of the moneyed 
interest. He it was who conceived the bank act of 1844 and who 
molded the policy of Sir Robert Peel. and it is therefore right he 
should describe this decisive piece of legislation in his own words: 

A paper circulation is the substitution of piper * * in place of the 
procona metals. Theamount of it ought therefore to be equal to what would 

ave been the amount of a metallic circulation; and of this the best measure 
is the influx or efflux of bullion.* 

By the provisions of that act it is permitted to issue notes to the amount 
of £14,000.000 as before—that is, with no security for the redemption of the 
notes on demand beyond the legal obligation so to redeem them. Butall fluc- 
tuationsin the amount of notes issued beyond this £14,900,0.0 must have direct 
reference to corresponding fluctuations in the amount of gold." 

Any further extension of the circulation of the country banks 
was prohibited, and the next year the statute was substantially 


1 A Sketch of the eee of the Currency, Maclaren, 140. 


2 Theory and Practice of Banking, ii, 54. 

3 History of the Bank of England, Francis, i, 348. 
4History of the Currency, Maclaren, 106. 
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extended to Scotland, except that there the one-pound notes were 
still allowed. 

Nothing could have been more drastic, for the currency was 

- thus absolutely restricted to the supply of gold. It was even made 
less elastic than the Venetian of the thirteenth century, for that, at 
least, had been bimetallic. Every 1 to pay, above a fixed 
limit, which was issued by the Bank of England, had to be repre- 
sented by an equal amount of gold withdrawn from commerce 
and stored in a vault. From this time forward paper ceased to 
cheapen gold in Great Britain. - 

'Thus was Lord Overstone's object accomplished ; for it was his 
fixed determination to cause the appreciafion of the monetary 
substance in which he dealt, and no one ever understood the 

roblem more thoroughly, or explained more accurately the work- 
ing of the economic forces to be controlled: 

If a country increases in Los ieri, in wealth, in enterprise ard activity. 
more circulating medium will probably be required to conduct its extende 
transactions. demand for in circulation will raise the value of 
the existing circulation; it will become more scarce and more valuable than 
the circulation of other countries in other words, gold will rise in value in 
England ; it will be na from other countries in wbich it has not so 
risen in value ; and by this import of gold the amount of the circulation in 
England will be increased.“ 

Loyd comprehended better, probably, than any man then living 
the operation of the mighty lever of thesinglestandard. He pro- 
posed to force down prices by causing a scarcity of money, and 
then to restore the volume of his currency by the sacrifice of the 
producer. He explained the principle with his usual perspicuity 
to the secret committee of the House of Lords: 

Monetary distress tends to produce fall of prices; that fall of prices en- 
courages e rts and diminishes imports; consequently it tends to promote 
an influx of bullion. I can quote a fact of rather astriking character, which 
tends to show that a contracting operation upon the circulation tends to 
cheapen the cost of our manufactured productions, and therefore to increase 
our exports.? : 

The event justified the diagnosis of the financier. Between 
1840 and 1850 prices fell 23 per cent, and with reason. The an- 
nual product of the gold mines was perhaps $40,000,000 ; America 
was growing rapidly; the railroads were absorbing vast sums. 
In France but 5,957 louis were struck in 1845, and in May, 1847, 
the bank held only 300,000 francs in gold. It had held 40,000,000 
francs in January, 1841. 

In England the pressure was exceedingly severe; the potato 
blight of 1815 brought on the Irish famine, and large importations 
of grain were made and paid for in coin. In 1846 exchange be- 
came unfavorable and a drain of gold set in. By the summer in 
1817 the situation had become acute, and in August the crash 
came. As in 1825, money was not to be had, debtors could not 
obtain accommodation at any rate of discount, and those whose 
obligations were maturing had to throw their securities on the 
market to fetch what they would bring. The sacrifice was with- 
outlimit,and for several days the stringency was allowed to do 
its work. Then, when men of the strength of Lord Overstone 
had absorbed all the property they cared to buy at these prices, 
iheministry was permitted to give relief by s nding the ** act;” 
and, according tothe testimony afterwards given, when money 
had been made plenty, **the panic vanished like a dream;" relief 
came “in ten minutes.” The excitement was intense; the mer- 
chants of London in a body petitioned for the repeal of the bank 
actand the partial restoration of silver, but Lord Overstone stood 
up resolutely before the storm, and not only succeeded in sustain- 
ing his statute, but in defeating the movement toward bimetal- 
lism. With this decisive victory the moneyed oligarchy became 
absolute in Great Britain. 

Nevertheless, the strain upon the whole social system was ter- 
rific. During those years of suffering every government in 
Europe was tottering, and in looking back from the distance of 
half a century it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
policy of the bankers of Lombard street was one direct and 
potent cause of the convulsion of 1848, 

What would have been the result had Lord Overstone pursued 
his course toits logical end no man can tell, for relief was at 
hand. In June, 1849, the first Californian gold reached Liver- 
pools in four years the annual production of the precious metals 

d trebled, prosperity once more set in, discontent vanished, 
prices began to rise, and though they never again attained to the 
altitude of 1809, they at least reached that point of moderate and 
substantial increase which they showed before the outbreak of 
the revolutionary wars. 

Society had, however, profoundly changed since the discovery 
of Potosi stimulated Europe into the effervescence of the renais- 
sance, and it must not be supposed that the flood of gold was 
welcomed with universal enthusiasm. On the contrary,a strong 
movement in fayor of silyer monometallism at once sprang up, 
and it is still interesting to read the essay of Chevalier, in which 
it is only necessary to substitute the word silver for * gold" to 
have the currency literature of the present day reproduced. 


1 Overstone Tracts, 319. 3 Overstone Tracts, 578. 


Moreover, that insidious but potent force which in modern times 
is always compassing contraction, manifested itself continuously 
and in the most varied forms. Ten pega had hardly elapsed 
since Europe was in the throes of revolution before an agitation, 
began for a unification of the coinage, the cardinal principle of 
which was the adoption of “an exclusive gold standard.” And 
a resolution to this effect was in fact adopted by the conference 
held at Paris in 1867, although M. Mees, president of the Bank of 
the Netherlands, protested against itin these ominous words. It 
would be **inconvenient," he said, to adopt universally the gold 
standard, because silver would then only be a fractional currency, 
and consequently gold would rise considerably in value.“! 

The only direct consequence of this conference seems to have 
been the demonetization of silver by the Scandinavian Union in 
1872, for the decisive blow was struck by Germany after the 
overthrow of France. 

As the spoil of victory, Germany received an enormous indem- 
nity, and her Government, perhaps unconsciously, was propelled 
along the path which led toward the enhancement of her treasure. 
The act of July 9, 1873, completed the provisions for the issue of 
the new go!d money and for the melting and sale of the old silver 
coin. On September 6, 1873, France, to limit the amount of metal 
which might thus be thrown on her mints. imposed the first re- 
striction on the free coinage of silver; and in 1876 the Latin Union 
ceased striking 5-franc pieces. 

The whole strain of the commerce of Europe and the United 
States was thus by degrees transferred from the old composite 
monetary substance to gold alone, and, as Lord Overstone had 
foretold twenty years before, it began slowly and surely to rise 
in value. 

Siiver, however, was still in full use throughout the East, and 
the natural increase of the demand from those countries appears 
to have steadied its value in relation to commodities, for its pur- 
chasing power remained practically unchanged; and thus the 
phenomenon which has come more and more to absorb the atten- 
tion of mankind is the constantly accelerating rate of the rise of 
gu Sir David Barbour related how early the Indian officials 

gan pondering these problems: 

When the gold price of silver began to fall, the opinion was very generally 
entertained that the fall was due to increased production of silver. * * 
Attention was called as early as 1576, by the Government of India, to the fact 
that it was gold prices that were falling. and not silver prices that were ris- 
ing, and the experience acquired since that year has conclusively shown that 
the fallin the gold price of silver has been accompanied by a great fall in 
gold prices and not by a rise in silver prices. 

The same thing was observed soon afterwards by Mr. Giffen, 
He remarked in one of his essays: 

The decline in the value of silver mum also be referred to as proving a 
relative contraction of gold. Gold and silver being both used as standard 
money, and gold havin, me more valuable than it was, relatively, to sil- 
ver, there must either have been contraction in gold or expansion in silver. 
One or the other event must have happened. But there is no reason to 
believe in the expansion of silver as silver prices, though they have risen as 
compared with gold prices, have not risen absolutely.* 7 

In 1876, also, the relative value of the precious metals was made 
the subject of an exhaustive inquiry by our own Government, one 
of the first of those elaborate reports which are now to be found 
in every language. 

In short, between 1873 and the present time, these economic 

henomena have been subjected to the most patient scrutiny, and 

ve been examined with all the resources of modern science; 
and if any fact can ever be said to be established by observation, 
it is that gold has increased very largely in its purchasing power 
since 1873, while silver remained substantially constant to the 
end of 1892. In 1893 the repeal of the Sherman Act and the 
closure of the Indian mints caused a profound disturbance of 
silver values. Silver fell suddenly and sharply, but since then, 
while silver has been steady at from 27 to 31 pence per ounce, 
commodities have continuously fallen, and on January 1, 1895, 
were but 24 per cent of what they were in 1782,“ before the great 
rise of the revolutionary wars began. The prices of May, 1896, 
show no improvement. This is the lowest point which has been 
reached since the Middle Ages, and there seems every reason to 
suppose that the ratio between silver and commodities will now 
remainconstant. But for present purposes the value of a precious 
metal, the demand for which has been artificially destroyed, is not 
amatter of great moment; the vital fact is the rise of the standard 
by which property is measured, for this touches the very life of 
the world. 

Within the last fifty years, since the growth of America and 
Australia has made London more and more the center of ex- 
changes, and, as it were, the heart of the economic system, gold 
and silver have flowed thither to be sent back again to distant . 
communities which are in the proces of development, and the 
outflow largely takes the form of loans. But these loans have to 
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be pepe. principal and interest, in gold, and as gold daily com- 
mands a larger and larger amount of commodities the produce 
of pe debtors fails to realize the necessary sum and they become 


upt. 

The history of the movement of the gold supply during recent 
pus is very curious and interesting. By 1876 the strain had 
ome severe; the mines then yielded about 8100, 000, 000 annually, 
of which fully $60,000,000, it is estimated, were consumed in the 
arts, fifteen or twenty millions more were regularly exported to 
Asia, while all the great powers were accumulating treasure 
against a future war. Practically nothing was left for coinage, 
and therefore therelative volume of the currency began to shrink. 
It would naturally have been supposed that the 8 of gold 
from England would have prs and that it would have been 
the weaker countries, such as Australia, which would have suf- 
fered first, but this appears not to have been the case. land 
seems to have been the point where contraction was experienced 
most sharply, and it was not till her population had been squeezed 
to the limit of endurance that the loaning of gold ceased and the 
process of realization began. Mr. Giffen described in a striking 

passage the shrinkage of the coinage under the gold famine: 


In 1861-1870 the annual gold co: of the United Kingdom was about five 
millions sterling, the amount in 1871 being nearly ten millions, and the 
amount in 1872 being just over fifteen millions. T. average of the period 
1874— 1-82 there was 


1883 has been one and half millionssterling only, while in 
no coinage at all. 

But the currency did not merely stay stationary, it actually 
contracted. Up to 1876 England had been a large importer of 
gold bullion, but in 1877 the balance of trade turned, and during 
the next ten years her exports exceeded her imports by £2,259,000. 
Tf to this loss be added the consumption of coin melted for use in 
the arts, which could not have been less than five millions more, 
the shrinkage may, in a rough way, be estimated. The mint 
mts the total amount of the gold coin in use at £102,500,000; it fol- 

ows, therefore, that the currency must have diminished about 7 
per cent in ten years, and this in the face of rapidly growing pro- 
uction and population. 

The situation was still further complicated by the return of the 
United States to specie payments. Up to 1876 we were exporters 
of gold, our shipments in 1875 having been no less than $53,000,000, 
and in 1876, $23,000,000; in 1877 they practically ceased, and in 1878 
we began to import. It was in commenting on these facts that 
Sir David Barbour made the following tion in 1886: 

It is worthy of notice that while the total yearly supply of new gold to 
countries outside of the United States appears * * to have been only 
£9,672,000 in recent years, Dr. Soetbeer estimates the consumption of new 
gold for industrial purposes in the same countries at * * about £9,835,000 
sterling. It follows from these figures that the total supply of monetary 
gold in civilized countries outside the United States in very recent years 
must actually have been diminishing. 

Under such circumstances the suffering could not have been 
otherwise than severe. By 1886 prices had fallen about 40 per 
cent below the level of 1873.“ The British landed interest was 
deeply embarrassetl and largely insolvent, cotton spinning had 
ceased to be profitable, while coal, iron, and shipping were deeply 
depressed. 1t was in this emergency the gold and silver commis- 
sion was organized to investigate the cause of the disease. 

But in 1886 the limit of endurance in England seems to have 
been reached. Relief was necessary, and she obtained it by call- 
ing in her loans. In 1887 her gold imports exceeded her exports in 
round numbers by £600,000, in 1888 by £800,000, in 1889 by £3,000,- 
000, and in 1890 by £9,000,000. The effect was to crush the debtors. 

Were the operation of an appreciating currency equal upon all 
men, little damage might be done, but he perishes first who is 
weakest, and by his ruin down the stronger. The farmer 
is the weakest of capitalists, and therefore has the least power of 
resistance because he can not s d production. In like man- 
ner farm labor is weaker than industrial labor, because it can not 
combine. Therefore, agricultural prices are the most sensitive, 
and it is only subsequently that manufacturers suffer through the 
failure of demand. 

Thus after 1873 the first class to be prostrated in England were 
the landlords, who were very generally unable to carry their mort- 
gages. But the same fate was certain sooner or later to overtake 
all farmers who were debtors, and as soon as Great Britain began 
to draw in her loans sharp distress visited Australia. 

Up to 1873 Australia had been extraordinarily prosperous, but 
like all vigorous and energetic communities she discounted the 
future. Her staple is wool, and it is, of course, upon the price of 
wool that the paying capacity of the people 2 But 
between 1873 and 1888 wool fell 36 cents a pound to 16 cents. 
The money received for the annual clip would no longer cover 
the interest on the debt, and so early as 1888 a real property crisis 
on a gigantic scale threatened Melbourne.“ To escape bank- 
ruptcy recourse was had to renewed borrowing at high rates of 

2 Gold and Silver Commission. Pinal Report, 187 
®Sauerbeck’s Tables. I 3 
London Economist, June 17, 1893, 725. 


interest from the United Kingdom, and by this means, though 

the situation was uitimately made more desperate, a short respite 

was obtained. The weakest gives first, and the weakest 

proved to be Argentina. The loss caused by falling prices had 

klrere been N by misgovernment and corrupt financier- 

ing, and in the autumn of 1890 the crash came which broke the 
ngs. 

Within a twelvemonth Australia had followed. In the words 
of the Economist in the letter already cited, “building societies, 
land banks, and institutions lending on land went down before the 
storm," * * * ‘there was a general fall in the market values of 
agricultural produet, and the outlook **became ominous, espe- 
cially as the frightful burden of public and private indebtedness 
was * * * recognized.” Securities lost their market value, 
40,000 houses were to let in Melbourne,' while during 1892 the 
population of the city decreased by 17,132, “and since January 1 

t the exodus has increased and is continuous.”? A speedy 
revival was promised by the London capitalists when the infla- 
tion should be at an end, but the situation still remains substan- 
tially unchanged save in the gold-producing regions. 

While the trouble was at its worst in Australia similar symp- 
toms were developed here. Like Australia, the United States, 
confident in its future, had borrowed heavily, and like Australia 
its means of payment lay in itsfarm products. What our annual 
charge may be for foreign interest is uncertain, but it is not usu- 
ally estimated at less than $200,000,000. In 1873, however, the 
burden of debt was not excessive, because of the price at which 
crops were sold; for example, in that year American wheat 
brought $1.85 a bushel in London, and about $1.15 on the farm, 
In 1589 it had fallen to $1.03 in London and to 70 cents on the 
farm. The yield of 1889 was about 490,000,000 bushels, which 
therefore returned the grower $220,000,000 less income than it 
would have done sixteen years before; and this calculation leaves 
out of view altogether the loss to transportation companies 
through cheaper freight and their consequent reduced capacity 
to earn dividends. othing can be clearer than that the paying 
power of the nation had been curtailed nearly one-third, d the 
effect was visible in the exchanges. > 

Between the return to specie payments in 1879 and 1888 wə 
had been, on the average, large importers of gold, but the moment 
England began to call in her loans we were totally unable to sat- 
isfy her demands through the sale of our products, and we had 
to pay the difference in money. The subsequent history is onl 
too well known. The exports of bullion went on increasing 5 
in the spring of 1893, the Treasury reserve became depleted and 
the panic began. A violent contraction set in, and, in the words 
of Lord Overstone, ‘‘monetary distress" produced a fall of 
prices." 

As in Australia, agricultural products declined alarmingly. 
The wheat of 1893 — the farmer only about 54 cents; that 
of 1894 but 49. What the loss of national income has been upon 
the cereals and cotton can be estimated by comparing this single 
wheat crop with that of 1881, which was among the last which 
sold for generous prices. In 1881 the harvest gave 883,280,000 
bushels and was worth $456,880,000; in 1894 it gave 460,267,000 
bushels and was worth $225,900,000. That is to say, for wheat 
alone we received $230,000,000 less for the crop of 1894 than for 
the crop of 1881, though that of 1894 was77,000,000 bushels larger— 
a sum, perhaps, equal to the interest we have to pay on our foreign 
debt. Nor can this fall in price be attributed to overproduction, 
for the best estimates which have been made of the world's crop 
of wheat between 1880 and 1887 allowed a supply of about 4i 
bushels per head annually for the population of the wheat-eating 
regions, while between 1888 and 1894 the supply has been but 4} 

ushels. 

It is perfectly evident that this process can not go on without 

roducing the direst misery to the debtor, culminating in certain 
nkruptcy. It is only necessary to glance ever so slightly at the 
condition of any debtor nation to comprehend the straits to which 
they are already reduced. India is strained beyond endurance to 
meet her interest, and her ministers of finance say openly that she 
is on the road to ruin. 

Russia, which is deeply in debt, is in a condition which can be 
described by no other word than frightful. Prices have there 
been forced so low that the peasant is left with the narrowest 
margin of profit on which to live; so narrow, indeed, that any 
failure of his crop means starvation, and accordingly famine has 
been chronic within the Empire for at least ten years. Food may 
be plenty and cheap, and yet the people be too rto buy; and 
actually in one village where the national rye bread was selling 
at a cent and a half a pound, a traveler found the whole popula- 
tion rotting with hu hus. In precisely the same way the 
drought brought famine in Nebraska in 1894; for, if farmers can 
make but a bare living in good years, they can save nothing for 


tricken Russia, Steveni, 120 


2 Economist, Jan: 27, 1894. 
z Economist, July lee 817. 
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the bad, and when crops fail they must starve, because they are 
left paupers. : A 3 
M per cent of the Russian exports are in grain, and 
with wheat depreciated one-half, the peasantry have to contribute 
two bushels toward taxes, where formerly they gave one. Of 
course, under such pressure the crop is forced on the market to 
fetch what it may. : 
The case of Italy is little better. The country is much embar- 
rassed. The debt creates an interest charge of about 15 shillings 
r head of the population, which is higher than the rate of the 
nited Kingdom, and this estimate does not include municipal 
or provincial obligations. The drain upon the peur is always 
increasing, and already has reduced them to the last extremities 
of suffering. To give some idea of the distress, I quote from the 
rie ondent of the London Daily Chronicle, who investigated 
e subject: 


The general cause of all these troubles in Sicily and elsewhere is the star- 
vation and misery to which the laborers have been reduced. The immediate 


ment monopoly makes salt a luxury. 2 
hings exists in other parts of emp in Romagna. Emilia, 
and in all the t Valley of the Po, the richest land in Europe. * * His 
[the peasant's] food consists of. 8 or maize flour, of bad quality, and this 
produces the Fane a terrible skin disease, which is steadily on the in- 

crease in northern Italy. 

Lord Overstone expressed the opinion that monetary distress, 
by breaking down prices, encourages exports;” and here alone, in 
his reasoning, experience has proved that eminent financier to 
have been wrong. onetary distress does not, generally speaking, 
encourage exports, because when all the world is poor no one can 


buy. 

Take the case of England. The prices of her manufactures have 
fallen, but we, who are among her best customers, have several 
hundred millions of dollars a i aed less to spend. Everywhere 
throughout the world the agricultural class is the basis of society: 
ruin that, and no one can prosper. The agricultural income of 
England is perhaps $250,000,000 less than it would be reckoned on 
the scale of 1873, and the result is that land is going out of culti- 
vation and the rural population is migrating to the cities for work. 
It was in evidence before the gold and silver commission that pop- 
ulation in Lancashire was growing four times as fast as employ- 
ment. 'The consequence is that at the precise moment when the 
demand for commodities is checked the quantity of labor increases 
most rapidly, and as the . life is thus steadily intensi- 
fied, ever larger numbers are thrust down into the dens of eastern 
London, there to slowly perish from inanition. 

The symptoms of this creeping paralysis are but too evident. 
The Economist of August 26, 1893, says that “the customs and 
excise returns bear unmistakable evidence of a curtailment of 
the purchasing power of the community;” and in 1893, at the 
lowest prices up to that time ever known, Great Britain actually 
bonght 1,000,000 hundredweight less of wheat and wheat flour 
than the year before, though her population is fast increasing, 
“and the crops [in the districts affected by the drought] were 
among the wors own within the memory of living man."* 
Though the nomi daily wage may be maintained, the surplus 
of labor causes the individual competitor in the wage market to 
lose time; or, to put it in another way, the wage fund does not 
ps in proportion to the increase of those among whom it must 

divided. The consequence has been a series of the longest, 
fiercest, and most disastrous strikes in history, which culminated, 
summer of 1893, in the coal mining troubles in the midland coun- 
ties, which approached a social convulsion: 

On the other hand, the owner of productive property is driven 
to the wall, for though the price at which he can sell his com- 
modity declines, wages are maintained by the unions; and though 
the workmen may be starving because of the irregularity of 
employment, the pay roll stays the same. The mines of the 
midlands really seem to have been showing a loss when the men 
left the pits, and the best cotton mills of Lancashire have not aver- 

more than 1 per cent of profit applicable to dividends for 
seyeral years. 

In like manner the impoverishment of the American farmers 
has caused a decline in the demand for manufactures. As prices 
have fallen and sales have diminished, the sum spent on wageshas 


ct and the great strikes of the summer of 1894 have been the 


resul 
Approached thus, from the historical standpoint, the evidence 
seems conclusive that the disease which is devouring the world is 


1 London Chronicle, Fe 1894, 
i Koouomist, January ie 


an appreciating debt; and if this be true, it is a disease which does 


not admit of a local remedy. As long as the obligation of con- 
tracts is unimpaired, the mere passage of a country from a gold 
basis to a basis of silver or paper does not appear to afford relief. 
India, Russia, and Italy are as hard pressed as Australia or the 
United States. If asingle nation is to free itself from the common 
lot it must be by the repudiation of goa debts. Therefore the 
reestablishment of an elastic currency by the restoration of silver 
to its ancient place, through international a ment, is the best 
hope for the world, though probably, even with silver freely coined 
at the old ratio of 151 to 1, contraction would still go on in a mit- 
igated form. Some years ago Mr. Giffen calculated that with 
bimetallism values would have shrunk about 10 per cent since 
1873, and the disparity between the increase of the yield of the 
mines and the growth of commerce is always tending to enlarge. 
The sun is SEN H? and the figures are accessible. 

In June, 1849, the first Californian gold reached Europe. In 
that year the total product of the precious metals was $66,100,000. 
Twenty-one years later, in 1870, the annual yield of gold and sil- 
ver reached $158,425.000, or had increased about 140 per cent. 

Taking 1871 as the first year of a second herr with a total 
product of $168,050,000, and comparing it with 1892, after another 
interval of twenty-one years, and the falling off in the rate of 
production is very marked, for in 1892 the mines yielded but 
$327,422,000,! or an advance over 1871 of only about 95 per cent. 
And yet nothing is more certain than that the relative expansion 
^A aoe was very much greater in the second period than in the 


The inference is that the quantity of all the money in the 
world" would have contracted “ in proportion to all the trade," 
and that the phenomenon of falling prices would still have been 
developed, though in a much mitigated form. At all events, how- 
ever, the relief of bimetallism would be enough to solve the prob- 
lem for the generation now living. 

'Thus the restoration of silver becomes the most vital issue of 
our age, for the gold standard seems to involve more than mere 
financial embarrassment; it apparently strikes at the root of the 
social system. Pressure is ucing suffering, and suffering dis- 
content—a discontent which is seething in every European coun- 
try, and which is only repressed by armies compared with which 
the Roman legions were but a petty band. Resistance is not 
attempted only because it is hopeless: but free institutions have 
ceased in all but name, the question which preoccupies the ruling 
class being whether it is chea to coerce or to bribe. The 
moneyed aristocracy, personified by Lord Overstone, is autocratic; 
they control the destinies of the world as absolutely as ever did the 
Cesars, and they use their power as all aristocracies have done 
since history began. That aristocracy is now, perhaps, repre- 
sented more perfectly by Mr. Bertram Currie, of London, than b 
= other man, and in 1887, when he appeared before the Gol 
an 9 Commission, Mr. Currie defined his attitude in these 
words: 

Q- But I think you said that a demand for gold increased its value. If there 
were a fresh demand by America (referring to the American imports], gold 
must pro tanto haye increased in value! 

A. But what evil is done thereby if it has? 

1 rou think that a fall of prices due to an appreciation of the standard 

A. I think a fall in prices is no evil. 

È A fall of prices due to a cheaper production of commodities would be a 


A. I ask no questions asa consumer. A fall in prices benefits me. 
Q.* HI it not a fact that o to the low prices large tracts of coun- 
try that were formerly profitably cultivated in land have gone out of 
tivation and are now producing nothing? 
A. If that is so it is because they are unsuited to the production of these 


commodities. 
Q. ButIam king of land which produced these commodities at great 
ong ago. 


rofit not 
i A. That is t e general fate of mankind. Somebody else has found that he 
can produce them cheaper and better. * * * I know the feeling of the 
class to which I belong, and I know that any change is diametrically o 
to our feelings, and that whatever change is made, to whatever extent We can. 
we will be clear of it. If we lend a man £1,000, we will say to him, “ Under- 
stand we are not to be paid back in this new stuff; we must have gold.“ 2 
[From the Journal of the Society of Arts, London, May 28, 1897.] 
Twenty-second ordinary meeting, Wednesday, May 26; William 
Henry Grenfell, B. A., in the chair. 
The following candidates were proposed for election as members 
of the 5 
Brown, William Peter, 3 Austin-friars, E. C. 
wee Charles Frederick, 4 New-court, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Ewens, George Thomas, West-hall, Kew. 
Flood, Alfred Edward, Rowborough, Cookham, Berks. 
Mitchell, James F. B., Clerk-road, Jacob-circle, Bombay, India. 
Settna, Maneckjee Framjee Harmusjee, Marknes Buildings, 
Fort, Bombay, India. 


The md taken from the tables 
* Royal Commission on Goid 
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The following candidates were balloted for and duly elected 
members of the society: * 

Barker, Gerald, 1 Victoria street, S. W. 

Chrimes, Charles Edward. Sellwood, Rotherham. 

Dyson, Robert, Fairfield, Rotherham. 

Powell, Harry J., 26 Tudor street, Whitefriars, E. C. 

Rodda, Edward Duncoff, 6 Gold street, Roath, Cardiff. 

Zeal, Hon. Sir William Austin, K. C. M. G., M. L. C., Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

The chairman in introducing Mr. Frewen apologized for the 
unavoidable absence of Sir William Houldsworth, and referred to 
the recent great contest in the United States when the two great 
parties seemed to be divided on the currency question and almost 
on that alone. Since then the successful party, which was sup- 

osed to have saved the country by upholding the gold standard, 
had sent a delegation to Europe with the object of obtaining.a set- 
tlement on international lines of the currency question which 
divided the world. It seemed very difficult to raise public interest 
in this question in England ; butit was of the highest importance 
that people should discuss it and arrive at an unbiased decision. 

The paper read was— 


SILVER AND PRICES: THE ECONOMIC DRAIN FROM DEBTOR 
NATIONS. 


By Moreton FREWEN. 


The problem, What is to be the future exchange value of the 
money which three-fourths of the human race tender for their 
goods? is in itself a problem of immense importance. But, stated 
thus supy it might sppe: to be chiefly a question of inter- 
national kkeeping. hen, however, we have come to recog- 
nize that with every reduction in the price of silver bullion the 
exchange with Asia falls; that when the silver currencies of Asia 
depreciate all the export trades of Asia are stimulated, then, in- 
deed, we have arrived at the threshold of what is evidently a great 
race question—a question of how the white man with the yellow 
money is to meet the competition of the yellow man with the 
white money. 

'The silver question, then, even from this standpoint, is clearly 
of infinite interest; but, by the light of the recent elections in the 
United States, we see that, even more than a race conflict, there is 
involved the most bitter class antagonism; and just as these 
antagonisms and the knowledge of all they portend have only, 
after twenty years, really worked their way to the political sur- 
face in America, so also, beyond all doubt, they are destined to 
emerge not much later within the British Empire and in Europe, 
ünd with revolutionary violence unless our statesmen are able to 
secure an equitable settlement before any long delay. 

THE UNEARNED INCREMENT IN GOLD, 


From all sides the evidence accumulates that too great a sub- 
scription to revenue is to-day being made by the very poor, too 
small a subscription by the very rich; therefore men's minds 
have begun to recognize the true resources of taxation in what is 
called the **unearned increment" wherever that increment.is to 
be found. Now, since 1873 the value of the gold sovereign—its 
purchasing power—has nearly doubled; the man, then, who owned 
£100.000 in 1873 and who to-day owns £100,000 is nearly twice as 
wealthy now as he was in 1873. Rightly or wrongly—I do not 
wish to prejudge the issue—our economists declare that this rise 
in the value of the sovereign results from changes in monetary 
legislation—changes in Germany, France, and America in 1873 
and in England in 1893—changes which for the first time in his- 
tory have given a monopoly value to gold. If, then, an unearned 
increment, which has nearly doubled the wealth of certain classes, 
has been obtained by design and not by accident, the recent at- 
tempt in America to prevent the further enrichment of the money 
owners can hardly be attacked on moral grounds. A quarter of 
a century ago the late Mr. John Bright, at a time when the mere 
accident of the great gold discoveries in California and Australia 
had added some 50 per cent to the selling value of English land, 
was in favor of taking this “unearned increment" by means of 
taxing the landlord. But if that vast unearned increment, which 
has now so enriched the landlord, has resulted from no bounty of 
nature, as was then the case, but from alterations in monetary 
laws since 1873, here is clearly an unearned increment which 
should, on every moral ground, be attracting the attention of our 
treasury officials. 

BRITISH INDIA'S ABSORPTION OF SILVER, 


In addressing your learned society to-night, I have no desire to 
enlarge upon that somewhat dreary topic, ** bimetallism," so called. 
If a bimetallist is one who believes that the enduring settlement 
of the silver question involves the invention by Great Britain of a 
new and legal-tender silver coin, then I am not a bimetallist, for 
I believe no such change is 8 The world had effective 
bimetallism until 1873, and to that beneficent monetary system 
which obtained before 1873 England and not France was the 
largest contributor, For by keeping the mints of 250, 000, 000 of 
our people in India open to the unlimited coinage of silver, and 


by rigidly demonetizing gold in India, England greatly reduced 
the demand for gold—which demand would otherwise haye re- 
sulted in pha ee most of the new gold of Australia and Cali- 
fornia into the hoarding places of the Orient.! I believe that what 
England did for silver before 1893 is at last beginning to be recog- 
nized, in view of that awful collapse in the silver exchanges occa- 
sioned by England's antisilver legislation in 1893, And when in 
France and Germany public opinion recognizes the impolicy of 
waiting until England does more for silver than take, as she has 
often taken, in her Indian Empire, the entire silver produced by 
all the mines of the world during the year—when France and 
Germany have learned this lesson, as I believe America has learned 
it already, then, indeed, we shall witness the close of this barbar- 
ous period of aang 3 disasters and of wrecked agriculture with 
which experimental legislation has afflicted us for now a quarter 
of a century.“ 

To the efforts of the American monetary commission nowin Paris 
I offer this small contribution. Let them point out to the French 
authorities from the report of our silver commission in 1875 
that during the twenty-five preceding years, while the product of 
all the silver mines in the world was valued at £220,000,000 ster- 
ling, England's eastern empire absorbed of this sum no less than 
£164,000,000. 

Butitis far from my desire this evening to theorize as to the best 
method of securing for the world steady exchanges. That subject 
isend'ess. It-is enough to point out that between the two par- 
ties—the party which believes that universal free coinage of both 
metals is required to maintain parity, and the other party which 
believes that a single great nation with open mints can act as 
money changer for the world—between these two parties a third 
party is now emerging which believes that one or at most two 
great nations, with open mints, can. in conjunction with silver 
monometallism in India, settle our present exchange troubles and 
for all time to come maintain the ratio. 


THE FALL OF PRICES AND THE ECONOMIC DRAIN FROM EGYPT AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


I now come to that portion of my subject where we are no 
longer in the domain of theory, but where we are able to deal with 
accepted facts and figures. It is quite evident that as prices fall 
there must result an increasing economic drain from debtor na- 
tions; I mean either from those nations whose national debts are 
largely held abroad or from those nations which, for industrial 
developments, have been large borrowers from other countries, 
Egypt may be said to afford an extreme instance of the former 
class of debtor nations and the United States of the latter class. 
Let me put it in this way: The national debt of Egypt is. roughly, 
£100,000.000 sterling. Egypt is a purely 3 community, 
with a little over 5.000.000 acres of cultivable land all told. The 
whole debt of Egypt is owned abroad; therefore, practically, a for- 
eign Mii cera hasa mortgage of £20 per acre upon the entire Nile 
Valley. His interest is paid to the mortgagee by the export of 
produce, chiefly of cotton. Now, cotton having fallen in value 
more than one-half since Khedive Ismail forced his country into 
this morass of debt, it follows that twice as much of the produce 
of each acre has to be exported from Egypt. Such is the added 
burden of lower prices in the ancient land of the Pharoahs. Now 
let us take the case of the New World. The United States has 
borrowed enormous sums of money in Europe to build railways, to 
build towns, to clear farms, to build breweries, to develop mines, 
Estimates differ greatly as to the amount owed by America abroad. 
but it is probably safe to reckon it at £600,000.000 sterling. 1 
may remark here that as the known external indebtedness of only 
4.000.000 people in Australasia is over £350,000,000, it might be 
safe to estimate the external debt of the 70,000,000 people in the 
United States at a higher figure. Let us say, then, that the inter- 
est peers d paid by the United States in Europe is £30,000,000; 
that to send her poors to Europe, there to exchange it for the 
money she owes Europe, requires a payment of some £15,000,000, 
in freight, to our shipowners; and further, that American visitors 
spend annually at least £15,000,000 in Europe. From these figures 
it is evident that the economic drain from America, a drain repre- 
sented by the excess of her exports over her imports, is not jn 
than £60,000,000 per annum, Sixty million pounds per annum, or 
some $300,000,000; sothat, exclusive of Sundays, the United States 
must export, to pay her foreign debt, nearly $1,000,000 daily more 
than she imports. Now, just as in the case of Egypt, so also have 
the prices of America's staple exports— wheat, cotton, maize, cop- 
per, and silver—fallen one-half. Therefore it is clear that but for 
that fall of prices the burden of the external debt of the United 


1 Between 1848 and 1877 the aggregato trade balances in favor of India 
amounted to £511,000,000, a sum y in excess of all the gold which came 
suring those years both from ornia and Australia. nfronted with 
such figures, what ground is there for the belief that, 
Europe or the United Grates any considerable amount 
remain in the currencies of Europe or America? 

2 Between 1856 and 1860 India's net 1 of silver was £51,500,000; the 
total silver production from the world's mines was £40,700,000. 
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States, upon the industries of that great debtor country, would be 
one-half less than it now is. 


SIR ROBERT GIFFEN ON THE DANGEROUS APPRECIATION OF GOLD IN 1588, 


Thus the demand in the United States that silver should be 
remonetized is largely the expression of the desire of that country, 
that the former level of prices shall be restored, or at least that 
the present intolerable economic drain abroad shall not be intensi- 
fied by prices lower still. In 1888 Sir Robert Giffen, after ex- 
pressing the opinion that the “recent change from a high level to 
a low level of prices is due to a change in money,” added this trnly 
remarkable prophecy. He foresaw “troublous times both for 
some of our Australian colonies and for a country like the Argen- 
tine Republic, even if the appreciation does not grow more seri- 
ous. That the pile of debts has to be paid, principal and interest, 
in appreciating money is a most serious consideration.”' Even 
if the appreciation does not grow more serious! Since those 
words were written in 1888, gold has further appreciated 20 per 
cent. 

CAN DEBTOR NATIONS MAINTAIN A BALANCE OF TRADE? 

An economic problem, then, of great gravity with all debtor 
nations is this—namely, how, with prices perpetually falling, they 
can maintain a sufficient balance of exports over imports to pay 
their foreign debts. President McKinley hopes to do this by such 
a tariff as in discouraging imports will give him an artificial 
trade balance of sufficient dimensions. Mr. Bryan’s view was 
that the restoration of silver to free coinage would so raise the 
silver exchanges between Europe and Asia that the exports from 
silver and paper communities, being no longer bonused by the 
depreciation of their currencies, gold prices in Europe would ad- 

vance by leaps and bounds; thus the United States would both 
export more of her produce and get higher prices for it, so that 
her balance of $300,000.000 would be maintained without any dif- 
ficulty, without the almost daily risk of being obliged to export 
gold instead of goods. 

Iam not concerned to discuss whether or no the view of the 
free silver party in the United States is correct and scientific. 
Enough to say that just as the difference in 1893 between open 
mints to silver in India and closed mints involved an immediate 
difference of some 23 per cent in the price of silver bullion, so also 
the fact of open mints to silver, instead of closed mints, in a com- 
munity of the predominant commercial importance of the United 
States can not fail greatly to raise the price of silver. You will 
bear in mind also that the action of the Indian Government in 
1893 in making the rupee scarce and artificially dear cut down 
as if by magic the great fayorable trade balances India had for so 
many years enjoyed, and turned the balance of trade actually 
against her. With such an object lesson as that of 1893 to guide 
us, I think there can be no question but that free coinage in the 
United States would greatly raise the rates of European exchange 
not only with India, but with all Asia, South America, and Russia, 
would contract the exports from those countries until gold prices 
had risen, and would thus afford just that stimulus to America’s 
exports which is needed to reduce the economic drain occasioned 
by low prices. 

Any investigation of the present American crisis is outside the 
purpose of my remarks. It is enough to say that a favorable 
solution of the financial trouble is hardly possible so long as 
Europe's rates of exchange with all silver-using nations remain 
as low as to-day. 

THE NATIONAL INCOME OF DEBTOR NATIONS. 

Imust now venture upon a short economic investigation, the 
statistics for which are very far from complete. If they were 
complete, we should be enabled to arrive at most valuable and, I 
fear infrequently, most alarming conclusions. I refer to the na- 
tional incomes of debtor nations. It is evident that the individ- 
uals who make up a nation, and who create the yearly wealth 
product of that nation, must deduct from that product enough to 
feed, to clothe, and to shelter them; for otherwise the human 
machine will become unfit for work. This, then, is the first mort- 
gage upon industry. Now,the problem—a problem of immense 
interest— which is beginning to attract attention is this, Has the 
economic drain so increased fis prices fall that beyond a subsistence 
ration the creditor nation is taking everything produced by the 
debtor? If this is the case, such a condition of wealth distribution 
amounts to a moral enslavement of the debtor community. An 
economic drain, then, of any such magnitude, is not in the true 
interest even of the creditor nations. It is calculated to create 
unfriendly relations between debtor and creditor, and finally, if 
carried far enough, to involve debtor and creditor alike in the 
common ruin. Can anything, then, be more important than to 
secure correct figures of national per capita incomes? Mr. Bow- 
ley has worked it out for Great Britain in a paper? of splendid 
elaboration. He shows that our gross annual wealth product, 
animal, agricultural, structural, mineral—our wealth of all 
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kinds, when divided by our population, gives a quotient of £42 
per capita for every man, woman, and child. Now,I take for a 
subsistence ration—that ration required in a climate such as 
ours—a little more than sixpence per day, or, say, £10 per capita 
perannum. Deducting this from £42, there remains a surplus 
available for taxation and accumulation such as I suppose the 
worldhas never known. Is this surplus being accumulated for 
us by the increasing economic drain from debtor nations? In 
other words, does it represent an increase in the sufferings of our 
debtors all over the world? : 

THE WEALTH SURPLUS AVAILABLE FOR TAXATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IN IRELAND. 

Let ine draw your attention not merely to the magnitude of 
this per capita surplus of £32, or over £1,100,000.000 a year, but 
to its value—its purchasing power. The sovereign with us is 
worth as much, or almost as much, as it is in France or Germany; 
itis worth considerably more than the sovereign in our colonies 
orinthe United States. The financial relations of Ireland with 
this country have been recently attracting much attention. The 
economic drain from Ireland in proportion to her resources 1s 
very great. A large of her banking capital, of her railway 
capital, her shipbuilding, brewing and distilling capital, is Eng- 
lish. Hersoilisextensively mortgaged to English loan companies, 
and there is the drain also of rents to absentee landlords. Now, 
the evidence given before the financial relations commission, and 
especially the evidence of Sir Robert Giffen. shows that the total 
annual wealth product of Ireland is not more than £65,000,000, 
or,say, £14 6s. per capita, from which, if we deduct a subsistence 
ration of £10 per capita, or £45.000,000, £10,000,000 more for impe- 
rial and 1 taxes, the surplus in the case of Ireland is at the 
most £10,000,000, as compared with a surplus of £1,000,000,000 in 
the United op ave In the case of Ireland, then, there can be 
no doubt that after providing for the subsistence ration and the 
cost of the administration, whatever remains flows into the eco- 
nomic drain to the creditor nation, England. Perhaps the most 
ominous evidence given before the recent commission was this, 
that the standard of living in Ireland is extremely low, even lower 
than that subsistence ration which I regard as barely adequate, 
Dr. Grimshaw, the Irish registrar general, speaks of ten-roomed 
houses where there are ten families. Other witnesses report that 
the diet of the community suffers because good fresh food of all 
kinds has necessarily to be exported, poor innutritions foreign food 
being imported to take its place. We should look, under such con- 
ditions, for the deterioration of the human machine, for a starved 
cultivation and a starved cultivator. 

AGRARIAN INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Let us now cross the Atlantic and see what is happening on the 
farms of the United States, where again we have a community 
very largely dependent for the prosperity of its cities, its railways, 
and its creditor class upon the profitable operations of its farmers. 

According to the census report for 1890 the number of farms 
was 4.564.641; the number of people per average farm, 5.8; the 
number of acres per average farm, 137; the gross value of the 
produce per farm, $539; so that we may roughly estimate that 
to-day almost one-half of the 70,000,000 of that population is 
engaged in agriculture, and if you divide the value of the produce 
of the farm by the number of people on the farm, you will find 
that the annual gross income of the farm population in 1890 was 
less than £20 per capita. Since 1890, average prices in England 
have fallen! 15 per cent, while the fall in the farm price of prod- 
ucts in America has been at least 25 per cent. It is safe, there- 
fore, to say that the present gross income of the American agri- 
culturist is not more than £15 per annum, or some 10d. per day; 
whereas the contract cost of maintenance for paupers in the work- 
houses of the United States is returned in official documents at 
14d. per capita per day. 

And I venture to make this statement with strong conviction, 
that if, as the official figures seem to demonstrate, the grossincome 
of the Irish agricultural class is now but very little lower than 
that which obtains in the United States, then emigration at pres- 
ent offers no resource to Ireland. When you take into considera- 
tion the heat of the summer, the severity of its winter season, to 
northward of the Potomac, as also the greater cost of living on the 
American farm, I think that the income from agriculture should 
be one-half more in America than the income in Ireland to justify 
the American emigration of Irish farm families. 

Allowing in the case of America £10 per annum for the subsist- 
ence ration plus £3 or the requirements of the Federal, the State, 
and the county revenues, there remain at present prices not more 
than £2 per annum with which to support the local railway and 
to pay interest on local and foreign loans. There can be no doubt 
that in the case of the United States, the greatest debtor nation in 
the world, how to meet the economie drain caused by its external 
debt has become an almost insoluble problem, e because of 
the fall in the price of all its exports. 


1 Bee Sauerbeck's index numbers. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE WEALTH PRODUCT OF NEW ZEALAND. 
Before concluding the subject of the national 3 
me to make a brief reference to the situation of New Zealand 
and of New South Wales. These two splendid colonies are ‘‘sep- 
arate fiscal entities;" it is therefore comparatively easy to secure 
reliable estimates of the economic drain, and this is not . 8 
the case in dealing with communities such as Essex and Ire- 
land, or such as Missouri and California. In each of these col- 
onies is a statistical burean in charge of a government official, 
and the population, being comparatively small, the estimates of 
wealth production are probably more reliable than in any other 
country. When traveling in New Zealand, two years since, I was 
at some trouble to analyze from official sources the annual wealth 
product of the colony, and it works out, 1 found, at some 
£15,500,000 sterling, or rather over £22 per capita for 700,000 people. 
I gathered thatthe per capita returns from agriculture, including 
in this sheep raising—that the returns are 10 por cent greater 
than in the United States; while if we allot to the American and 
equally to the New Zealander a subsistence ration of £10 per an- 
num, then considering the perfection of the climate the latter en- 
joys, he is much better off than his fellow-worker in North Amer- 
ca. Now, if we deduct the subsistence ration for 700,000 people, 
or £7,000,000 sterling per annum, from £15,500,000, the total 
wealth product, there remains for distribution £8,500,000. Of 
this sum the cost of government, including the education grant, 
is £2,500,000; there is also EI. 800,000 of interest on £39,000,000 of 
ublic loans, borrowed in England, and there is the interest on 
£56, 000,000 of private loans contracted in England, which, esti- 
mated at 5} per cent, is nearly £1,500,000 sterling more. If, then, 
we deduct these three items, which amount to £5,800,000 a year, 
from the £8,500,000 available for distribution, there remains for 
New Zealanders £2,700,000 only, or less than 3 pence per capita 
day to reward their toil, and out of this they must pay the sea 
ights on their uce sent to Now, but for the fall 
of 50 per cent in New Zealand prices since 1873, the ition of 
this colony wonld be very different. The value of the annual 
wealth product would today be not £15,500,000, but £31,000,000, 
from which sum (allowing for the altered value of money) deduct 
a subsistence ration of £20 per annum, or £14,000,000, and £5,800,- 
000 for the cost of government and the external debt; so that in- 
stead of £2,700,000, as to-day, there would remain for the colony 
more than four times that sum, namely, £11,200,000. 
DEBT AND PRICES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

I now take the case of New South Wales, which, like California, 
is surely one of the 1 spots of the world. In population it 
is about equal to California, and equal also in the wealth of its 
resources, and probably also, if we could get at the figures for 
California, about equally in debt to the outer world. In Mr. 
Coghlan the government of the colony has a most talented and 

instaking statistician; and these are the figures prepared by Mr. 

hlan when I was in P pk two years ago: The total external 
yments of interest by the colony on its public and private loans 
Is 25.100.000. The exports of the colony, which in 1894 were 
£15,904,961, would at the prices of 1872 have realized £29,078,000, 
while the imports of the colony, namely, £11,128,929, would at the 
prices of 1872 have cost the colony £16,819,000. Here, then, is a loss 
occasioned by the fall of prices ting £7,500,000 on the 
external trade alone, or a yearly loss of over £6 per capita. Thus 
the fall of prices has imposed an annual fine upon this colony equal 
to the interest on its entire external debt, and £2,000,000 to boot. 
Yon will observe also from these returns that while the colony 
has saved 33 per cent on the e at which it buys from us, its 
loss on what it sells us was at the rate of 45 per cent, for the reason, 
probably, that its sales were of raw material and its purchases 
manuf: articles, in which articles labor combinations thus 
far have been able to keep up the rate of wages, and thus prevent 
the full fall in prices. 


18 THE EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH COMPATIBLE WITH RUINED 
AGRICULTURE. 


In conclusion, let me say that in this question of the economic 
drain from debtor nations, which has been caused by the fall of 
prices, there is much more involved than the straining of our 
relations, whether with Ireland or the United States, or than that 
further financial catastrophe which has overtaken our colonies. 


The great fall of prices, in wrecking what must always be the | P 


greatest industry employing white men—namely, agriculture—is 
also wrecking the entire edifice of political philosophy, which for 
the wisest and the best of our ancestors was the work of their 
lives. For what is the ultimate aim of all political effort? Is it 
not the equitable distribution of wealth? And I believe that the 
history of mankind is witness that the best possible, indeed the 
only evidence of equity in the distribution of wealth is to be 
found in the contemporary prosperity of agriculture. And it is 
agriculture which to-day, in this country, in Treland, in North 
America, and in Australia, is water] because of the collapse 
of prices. What has been the distinctive feature of a pgs genie 

culture throughout history if not that while few in the com- 


munity have become very rich few also have been very r? 
But look what is taking place with the great rise in the Salue of 
gold. While millions of white farmers are drifting to disaster, 


and while the great cities are co: d with a ‘‘submerged 
tenth,” driven in from the abandoned fields, there is to-day emerg- 
ing a small group of millionaires, the value of their sovereigns 
doubled and the number of those sovereigns quadrupled. 

In the United States we learn from official returns that the 
average wealth of the families in the rural districts is £700, while 
the average wealth of the families in the cities is nearly £2,000; 
und yet in the cities two-thirds of the families are without any 
property at al. Of Great Britain, a distinguished American, 

of, Charles Spahr, writes, after a careful analysis of our wealth 
statistics: 

If we st the results of o i 
the families of the United Kin fom Noid alent d threo Sorin 3 ned 


as all the remainder, and that 3 per cent of the people hold less than i: per 
cent of the accumulated wealth. 


And of America he says: 


Seven-eighths of the families hold but bem epa of the national wealth, 
while 1 per cent of the families hold more than the remaining 99.! 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. R. Manuel said he had listened with great interest to the 
views pnt forward by Mr. Frewen, but it seemed to him that the 
pee was not at all confined to the influenceof silver on prices, 

ut also included some very interesting economic questions which 
appeared largely flavored with socialism. Everyone must admit 
that the demonetization of silver in 1873, followed by the action of 
England in India mey 1 later, had a prejudicial effect on 
the gold value of silver bullion in London, the great center of the 
silver trade, but he was not at all sure that it was right to con- 
clude from that that the demonetization of silver was the sole 
cause of the fall in the price of commodities. He believed there 
were other influences at work, which he hoped to hear dealt with 
by some of the eminent economists present. This paper seemed 
rather cosmopolitan in its sympathies, and he must confess that he 
looked at the matter rather from the English point of view, and, 
according to Sir Robert Giffen, it was an undoubted fact that wages 
Cerea were at a much higher level to-day than they weretwenty- 
ive years ago; and that change synchronized with the great fall 
in prices. Taking the population at 40,000,000, and reckoning 5 to 
a family, there would be 8,000,000 families, of whom 1 ,000,000 prob- 
ably belonged to the middleand upper classes, and the other 7,000,- 
000 to the working classes, or those even not so well off; and if 
the result of this fall in prices was that that large section got 
higher wages and obtained the necessaries of life cheaper than they 
ever did before, he thought from a national point of view they 
ought to be well content with the present aspect of the silver ques- 
tion. He quite agreed with what had been said on the economic 
and social side of the question from an abstract pointof view, and 
no doubt it was a great international question, how to deal with 
these debtor nations. This question had nearly rent the United 
States in two; but it was not at all unusual for a man who had 
borrowed money and was called upon to pay the interest upon it 
to find it a drain on his resources and to look upon it as a great 
hardship. That was exactly the position of the debtor nations, 
and he did not see that it was much affected by the question of 
silver currency. He understood Mr. Frewen to say that if the 
United States were bold enough to open the mints freely to the 
coinage of both gold and silver at a ratio to be determined by 
themselves, that vast and enterprising community would be strong 
enough to restore the bullion price of silver in gold to somethin 
nearer its old level, He believed the effect of that would be tha 
foreign creditors would refuse to receive payment in silver, and 
n" it — lead to draining the United States of the gold which 
i sessed. 
ofessor Foxwell said some of the remarks of the last speaker 
were very much to the point and were well worth consideration. 
In the first place, he asked if it was right to attribute the fall in 
prices, which he reeognized apparently as a serious evil; to the 
changed position of silver as money since 1873. That was a very 
difficult question to answer, but it might be put in another way. 
What would be the effect on prices if silver had remained in use 
as before; would the unlimited coinage of silver have maintained 
rices at their former level? He was inclined to think there nipas 
still have been some fall in prices, but that was a view which the 
ee of the gold standard almost universally repudiated. 
ey said that the world would have been flooded with silver, and 
that there would have been such a mass of money thrown on the 
market that there would have been an inflation of prices. The 
question was very difficult to decide, uod as it did so largely 
on estimates. It was often assumed that improvements in pro- 


duction and increased efficiency had caused the fall in prices, 
but he thought that could not be maintained. The question 
whether improvements in production would cheapen a commodity 


1The Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States, page 69. Pub 
lished by Crowell & Co., New York. 
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depended entirely on the other question whether similar improve- 
ments affected the production of the precious metals, which 
governed prices. If the improvements and inventions applied 
agualiy all round, to the commodities and the money which meas- 
ured their value, there was no reason why prices should rise or 
fall, and that was the ideal to be aimed at. It was evident that 
there was no inherent necessity for improvements to reduce prices, 
if one looked at the period from 1850 to 1873. A leading patent 
agent told him that there was never a period during which more 
improvements were made or more inventions applied toindustry, 
but prices did not fall, but rose. That was the time when Mr. 
Gladstone spoke of the national prosperity advancing by leaps 
and bounds, and the reason was that while the facilities for the 
production of commodities were increased, the supply of gold and 
silver was increased still more by the discoveries in California 
and Australia. Another very interesting point was the relation 
of prices to wages. In theory, a fall of prices might operate in 
various ways. If the nominal wages remained the same, the 
workman of course got a larger share of commodities when prices 
fell, and that view commended itself especially to those with fixed 
salaries; it was the view held by the cy not only.here, but 
in other countries, even in the East. But they must remember 
that the great majority of incomes were not fixed, but were de- 
pendent in some form on the produce of industry, and in their 
case it was a much more open question. Looking at the matter 
historically, and poing back to the beginning of the century, it 
would be found that the condition of the working classes had been 
much better when prices were rising than when they were falling. 
One of the worst periods was from 1819 to 1849, a iod during 
which the price of bread had a significance which in these days 
we could hardly understand, because when it rose above a certain 
poe large numbers of the people were absolutely starved. 
uring that period when the working classes were thoroughly 
disorganized, and were often out of employment, the country was 
on the brink of a social revolution. He had carefully studied the 
literature of the first half of the century, and was astonished at 
the mass of socialistic literature and the general discontent with 
which classes now quite respectable and intensely conservative 
were then permeated. A hard-working. honest man had then 
before him no reasonable prospect of continuous employment at a 
reasonable wage, and that uncertainty and sense of injustice 
rankled and brought the country to the verge of revolution. At 
that time there was a mass of socialistic literature which would 
not have been tolerated in any other country, but by 1852, when 
pra had begun to rise, that class of literature disappeared. 
e thought the evidence was conclusive that, on the whole, the 
falling prices from 1819 to 1849 brought with them, not an increase 
in the real wage of the laborer, but the reverse. In 1860 Mr. 
‘Gladstone made a great budget speech, taking rather an optimis- 
tic view of the results of free trade, and when it was objected 
that things were no cheaper than before, he said it was not the 
question of price in which he was interested; they were going to 
improve the position of the laborer by freeing industry, stimulat- 
ing enterprise, and so increasing employment; that, he said, was 
the true policy to give comfort and contentment to the laborer. 
The testimony of Jevons, Newmarch, and McCulloch was dis- 
tinct, that the effect of the new gold and the lift it gave to prices 
was beneficial to all classes, and to none more than the laborers. 
If he thought rising prices were injurious to the laborer, or falling 
prices a benefit, he would never advocate anything which tended 
to check the fall. It was, perhaps, rather premature to talk about 
cosmopolitan views; most of them had come to the conclusion that 
it was not charity alone which ought to begin at home; at any rate, 
he was not taking the cosmopolitan view of this question of debtor 
and creditor, but he thought it was not to the benefit of anyone 
that the present system, which gave an undue advantage to the 
creditor, should continue. He had just obtained some facts with 
regard to theinvestments of insurance companies which were very 
interesting. In 1892-93, he found that the insurance companies 
had invested about £190,000,000, at an average interest of 4.03 per 
cent; and in 1895-96 their investments were £200,000,009; but the 
rate had fallen to 2.78, just 12 per cent. That was a definite illus- 
iration of the process which was going on upon the largest scale. 
People could not get the same rate of interest on their invest- 
ments; they could get more for their money, but their incomes 
were reduced. It was not really to the interest of the creditor to 
ruin the debtor. One effect was that the overflow of British capi- 
tal was checked, and it was very difficult now to find sound invest- 
ments, not because the wants of the world were all satisfied, but 
because there was no reasonable certainty of a return on invest- 
ments, He had had a deal of information lately from New Zea- 
land, where he found this question occupied a very prominent 
place in the thoughts of the people, especially of students at the 
university. They said that 2 7 the debts of the colony sche | 
they had to export twoanda imes as much produce as woul 
have sufficed to pay the same amount twenty-five yearsago. They 
were inning to declare that borrowing must cease, and it was 


even suggested that no one should be allowed to enter the colony 
who did not bring a certain amount of capital with him. 

President Andrews. (Brown University, Rhode Island) said it 
occurred to him, in listening to the first speaker, to inquire what 
proofs there might be available on the interesting question, whether 
the fall of prices since 1873 was occasioned by the change in the 
legal attitude of certain countries toward silver, or whether it 
might not be accounted for entirely, or principally, by improve- 
ments in methods of production. Now, it would seem almost in- 
evitable, on universally recognized principles, that if the fall in 
pee was caused by industrial improvements the world onght to 

ve been much better off, strikes less frequent, and a condition 
of general prosperity evident, at any rate equal to that which pre- 
vailed from 1850 to 1870. But, as a matter of fact, that had not 
been the case; there had been a terrible depression in almost every 
direction. Great Britain, perhaps, had been better off than many 
countries, but in the United States certainly there had been no 
such prosperity.as the theory demanded, There must, therefore, 
be some other cause. They were all interested in the prosperity 
of one another; if one nation wanted to get on, it ought to feel an 
interest in the well-being of nations across the seas, and this, not 
as a matter of ethics, but of economics and business, It was a 
great mistake to DA aum that because things were in a fairly good 
condition in Great Britain they were as good as they ought to be. 
It was very common to remark, especially at election times, that 
the laboséng man was getting on; so he was, and he would con- 
tinue to get on, because he knew enough to combine and to fight, 
and they must admit that, taking the world over, the working 
population gota little more food, a little more comfort, aud a little 
more holiday in return for their labor; and he did not suppose 
there was anyone there who did not rejoice at this; but havin, 
said that, men were too apt to settle down and say, Thank Go 
it is so, surely we do not need anything more.” The premise 
was right, but the conclusion was wrong. Though the great world 
of toilers were fairly well off, they ought to be a great deal better 
off than they were; and if they could set free the springs of pro- 
ductiveindustry, the prosperity of all classes would rise to aanuch 
higher level. He did not expect the millennium would come in his 
day, but they might look forward to a nearer approach to it than 
anything seen since 18700r 1874. There was a great deal of inter- 
est taken in the American tariff on this side of the water,and man- 
ufacturers would like to see it lowered; so should he, and he had 
used his influence in that direction, but the question of the tariff 
was intimately bound up with that of the currency. In 18886, when 
the Morrison bill was before the public, he said that unless some 
change were made in the monetary system of the Western World, 
and some check put on the fall in prices, Congress might put on 
what tariff it pleased, but it would not stand, and the prophecy was 
being verified much quicker than he anticipato, though the pres- 
ent tariff bill might not pass the Senate. e had every reason to 
believe that sooner or later a very high tariff would be enacted, un- 
less a change were made in the monetary system. How deleteri- 
ously that would act on the commerce of land, no one could 
say, The idea when the Wilson tariff was passed was that it 
would give the country an ample revenue, and it ought to have 
done so; but it did not, and the country went on getting into debt. 
The difficulty was the lack of prosperity on the = of the people; 
they could not purchase goods becanse they had fallen into a con- 
dition of poverty es reascn.of the monetary system. It was not 
to the advantage of Great Britain that there should be a high tar- 
iff in the United States, but there always would be a high tariff 
until some reasonable monetary system was adopted in all the 
Western World. 

Mr. W. Field, M. P., having assisted at the conference in Buda- 
pest, said the majority of representatives there were of opinion 
that the question of bimetallism seriously affected the commerce 
of the world, and especially agriculture. The public mind in this 
country had not the principle of the matter. Money 
ought to be the measure of value; and was there any common 
sense in having one currency in a certain portion of the world, 
representing 800,000,000, and another currency in the remainder? 
The practical effect was there was no money at all, i. e., there was 
no common measure of value throughout the world. The effect 
was to give a premium to thesilver countries, and our own manu- 


facturers were penalized. He knew something about working- 


men, and took the chair at a large meeting in Dublin of working- 
men when a resolution was unanimously passed in favor of bi- 
metallism, because they recognized that cheapness was not every- 
thing. You might have a loaf of bread for a half-penny, but if 


a man had not the half-penny, what advantage was it to him? 


Agriculture at the present time was to a large extent unproduc- 
tive, whether in England, Scotland, or Ireland. The land did not 
roduce one-third of what it might, and the men who were pay- 
P os particularly in Ireland, under the monometallic system, 
i rok gy! so much more practically, because the price of prod- 
nce e down one-third in value. That kind of finance 
could not last; money ought to be the servant of mankind, not the 
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master; but the man who could command gold absolutely ruled 
the world. This question ought to be thoroughly studied, but, un- 
fortunately, it was not fairly discussed in the press, and politicians 
avoided it because it was not made a political question. He quite 
agreed with Mr. Bryan that, until it was made a poatea question, 
the people would not take an interest in it. Meantime agricul- 
tural laborers were thrust into the towns and into the workhonses. 
He thought it would be absolutely 8 f before long for the 
nations of the world to hold a conference and arrive at some prin- 
ciple by which the money of the world should be of equal value 
everywhere. If something were not done, more and more goods 
would be imported from the silver countries, and they would be 
landed in something like the Chartist movement of 1848. 

Mr. Hermann Schmidt said there was one phase of this question 
to which attention had not yet been given, viz, the absolute neces- 
sity in which the world found itself to follow the lead of England. 
The fact that England, France, and Germany had not seen fit to 
make any relaxation in their standard necessitated other nations 
following suit, the most remarkable instance being that of Russia, 
who was at present amassing gold to an amount such as had 
never been seen in the history of the world before. She held 
already more than £130,000,000 sterling. and every week she was 
adding tothe store. There was great opposi non to it by the agri- 
cultural party, but for the moment the financiers and bankers had 
the ear of the Government and the opponents had not been able 
as yet to effect anything. The question would have to be fought 
out, but it would probably take years, and meanwhile the com- 
merce of the world was steadily being deprived of the gold which 
was being produced in Africa and Australia. Austria had com- 
menced the same thing to some extent even earlier, and seeing 
the steps Russia was taking, she was now hurrying on and taking 
gold in larger quantities. Japan also was following suit. It was 
almost incredible how a country which had run to the first posi- 
tion in Asia under a silver standard could suddenly adopt a gold 
standard, but it was simply because she thought her credit would 
be raised in the Western World and next week she would be com- 
ing to the London money market for a loan. As had been already 

ointed out, the avenues of employment for capital were steadily 
[sre decreased because debtors had either become insolvent or 
ceased to borrow. Inspite of gold being in such demand, money 
in the city was becoming a drug. For some time it was believed 
that this was only a passing phase, but when they had a 2 per cent 
bank rate for two years, bankers began to recognize that the mat- 
ter was becoming serious. Then came last year's panic in the 
United States, and in the fear that Bryan would be elected about 
£10,000,000 was sent to America, which in former years would 
have sufficed to raise rates for a long time, but in six months the 
bank rate was back to 2 per cent, with little prospect of its going 
up. Professor Foxwell’s insurance companies’ figures did not 
nearly express the real facts of the case, because the insurance 
companies did not make their investments all on one day, but 
gradually, and they were all in possession of large amounts in- 
vested years ago, yielding still the higher ratesof previous years. 
If they had to invest their money to-day, the figures would be very 
different from those which had been given. You could see this in 
America, where the railroads were able to borrow at 3 per cent, 
though not many years ago they had to give5or6 percent. That 
showed how the currency question affected the creditor classes, 
Either you must have bimetallism or capital would become value- 
less. Of the two alternatives, the one which made capital valu- 
able and labor prosperous was better than the other which madé 
capital valueless and labor idle. 

Mr. E. F. Vesey-Knox, M. P.,said he unfortunately did not 
hear the paper, but if he might venture to criticise the title, he 
would say that those debtor nations which were independent 
seemed to have their own way of getting rid of the economic 
drain. When they did not see much chance of borrowing again, 
they ceased to pay interest, and he did not know that he could 
blame them. If they attempted to pay back in gold what they 
had borrowed, they would be draining their country of a much 
greater amount than they had reckoned, and it was much simpler 
and, on the whole, more just to pay nothing at all. The debtor 
nations really in an unfortunate position were those who, not 
being independent, still had to pay their debts. For instance, 
Treland was drained year by year, and he saw no end unless they 
all became bankrupt individually, there being no recognized 
form of national bankruptcy. Gentlemen who advocated the 
gold standard insisted that prices had not fallen merely on 
account of the depreciation in silver, and perhaps that was so. 
Nevertheless, prices had fallen, and consequently the debtor had 
to pay in commodities a great deal more than he borrowed. 
Owing to the English system of specific duties, the appreciation 
of gold had a much more oppressive effect on the poorer popula- 
tion in this country than in any other, where duties were only 
ad valorem. The duty on tobacco was much heavier in propor- 
tion to the value than when it was first fixed, and so with the 
duty on beer and spirits. "That was one aspect of the financial 


question between England and Ireland in which England gota 
great advantage under the present system. Indirect taxation fell 
more heavily on Ireland in proportion, and the more gold was 
appreciated the more England got from Ireland year by year. 
From that point of view it was a pity that England SUPE not 
rule the whole world as she did Ireland. If she had ruled Por- 
tugal, that country could not have got rid of her debt, and the 
Argentine Republic would not have been able to get temporary 
relief, As England did not rule all the world, it would be just as 
well for her to take some account of the interests of those people 
who did not want to pay back more than they had borrowed. 

Mr. Moreton Frewen, in reply, said he could not accept the sug- 

tion that his views were too cosmopolitan, because the whole 
rift of his paper was to show that we were running our own 
colonies, our own flesh and blood—not foreigners—into very shal- 
low water. He did not wish to discuss the question of the rela- 
tion between the fall in silver and the fall in prices; that had been 
argued ad nauseam; butanyone who wished to follow it ont could 
not do better than refer to the evidence of Mr. Hermann Schmidt 
before Lord Herschell’s commission. Within one week of the 
closing of the Indian mints the price of silver fell 23 per cent, and- 
there was such a collapse of prices of all kinds in the wholesale 
market as the world had had no previous experience of. He could 
not understand how anyone could dispute that if, as they were 
assured, the purchasing power of the rupee in India, the tael in 
China, and the yen in Japan was as great as ever, and yet the 
exchange value of those coins has fallen one-half, such conditions 
would not stimulate exports from the silver to the gold countries 
and force down prices in the gold-standard markets. 

He remembered Mr. Bear's figures, in a paper at the Imperial 
Institute, on the connection between the increasing gold premium 
in the Argentine and the price of wheat, which left nothing to be 
desired, and he enforced them by a reference to Mr. Brett's evi- 
dence before the commission as to the effect of the high premium 
on gold in the Argentine knocking down the price of wheat in 
Mark Lane. Exports from countries with depreciated currencies 
all over the world were stimulated, and the competition was such 
as white men here could not meet. No one denied that at some 
point the fall in silver must be arrested. If the United States 
were to demonetize silver and throw all its silver dollars on the 
market as bullion, the fall in the exchanges with Asia would be 
such as to practically bankrupt the universe, What would the 
Government of India do if the rupee fell to 6d. or 3d. When this 
matter came into the domain of history, it would be recognized 
that they had, during the last twenty-five years, been confronted 
with a race issue of enormous importance to every white work- 


ingman. 

The chairman, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Frewen, said he had for some time been strongly opposed to bi- 
metallism, but after fifteen years’ study of the question he had 
completely changed his views, and he could not conceive how 
anyone could maintain that the revolution of 1873 had produced 
no effect. He quite agreed with Francis A. Walker, whose loss 
they all deplored, that the history of this centary would be 
searched in vain for a political crime of equal magnitude. He 
had, therefore, endeavored to do something to rectify that blunder 
and remedy the effects of that crime. 


[The Bimetallist, No.6, Volume III; June 15, 1897.] 
THE BIMETALLIC LEAGUE. 


The annual meeting of the Bimetallic League, held at Man- 
chester on June 2, was in every way a great success, and we 
specially commend a perusal of the very full report of the pro- 
ceedings which will be found in our columns this month, feeling 
assured that our readers will find it both instructive and encourag- 
ing. 

Sir William Houldsworth and many other members of Parlia- 
ment who would otherwise have been present were detained in 
London owing to the House ot Commons being engaged on the 
workmen's (compensation for accidents) bill; but in all other re- 
spects the gathering was thoroughly representative. The large 
number of representatives of labor who were present was, per- 
haps, the most striking feature of the meeting, and there is no 
doubt that the attitude of the wage-earning classes generally 
toward bimetallism is a factor which the leaders of both the 
political parties in Parliament must take into the most serious 
account. 

Our readers will also do well to read carefully the account we 

ive of the annual meeting of the French Bimetallic League, 

eld in Paris on May 28, and of the speech of the premier. M. 
Méline, delivered at the banquet held subsequently. The three 
spava envoys of the United States, Senator WorcorT, General 

ayne, and Mr. Stevenson, were present on the occasion, and M, 
Méline's reference to their mission was important in the highest 
degree ; indeed, nothing could be more significant than his clos- 
ing words, Our support will not be wanting to compass the 
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- triumph of that great cause which we are ready to defend 
t her.” 
ith such sentiments animating the French Government, it 
may safely be anticipated that the United States special envoys 
will not be long in coming to a good understanding with the 
authorities in France, and that in a few days they will arrive in 
this country to test how the Government are ipee tocarry out 
the resolution of the House of Commons of March last year, and 
to fulfill the pledges to do all-in their power to promote an agree- 
ment. The greatest crisis in the history of the monetary question 
is therefore at hand, and we earnestly indorse the rallying words 
of the annual report submitted at Manchester, and call upon all 
the friends of monetary reform to redouble their efforts at the 
present juncture. "This was the keynote of the Manchester meet- 
ing, and upon the response to it depends the settlement of the 
uestion, or a continuance of monetary dislocation, of financial 
isquietude, and of the handicapping of British industry and its 
further transference to the East and far East. Social questions 
embracing the gravest issues are inyolved in this matter, and we 
trust that no effort will be spared by those who have at heart the 
prosperity and peace of the British Empire. 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Bimetallic League was held in the 
Town Hall, Manchester, on June 2. The lord mayor (Mr. Alder- 
man J. F. Roberts) presided at the opening of the meeting, the 
chair being 8 taken by Mr. Robert Barclay. The 
mayor's parlor, where the meeting was held, was crowded. 
Among those present were: Mr. George Jamieson (H. M. consul, 
Bhong ai), Mr. Robert Barclay, J. P., the Hon. Herbert C. Gibbs 
(London), Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart. (London), General Sir W. 
G. Davies, K. C. S. I. (Esher), Mr. L. L. Price, M. A. (Oxford), Mr. 
A.W. Flux, M. A. (Victoria University), Mr. R. L. Everett (Ips- 
wich), Mr. G. Handasyde Dick (Glasgow), Mr. T. E. Powell 
(ondan; Mr. L. J. Maxse (London), Mr. W. Mackenzie (Dun- 

ee), Mr. Abraham Haworth, Mr. Theodore Crewdson, Mr. W.R. 
Moss (Bolton), Mr. Tom Garnett (Clitheroe), Mr. Thos. Henthorn; 
Mr. C. I. Sassoon, Major W. H. Tristram (Bolton), Mr. J. Thom- 
son, Mr. H. E. Wollmer, Mr. R. W. Granville-Smith (London), 
Mr. H. Lathbury, Alderman John King, jr., Mr. Alex. Beith, 
Alderman J. Mark, Mr. Theo. J. Walsh (Birmingham), Mr. P. L. 
Gray (Ratho, N. B.), Mr. I. C. Waterhouse, Mr. F. J. Faraday, 
Mr. W. E. Dorrington, Alderman Southern, Mr. Wilson Lloyd 

Wednesbury), Mr. J. H. Howell (Bristol), Mr. G. C. Haworth, 

r. Charles donald, Mr. Elijah Helm, Mr. Alex. Carus, Mr. J. 
R. Hepburn, Mr. Ernest dr (London), Mr. Tm Lees (Old- 
ham). Mr. J. Garnett, Mr. F. C. Constable (Karachi), Mr. A. J. 
H. Carlill (Shanghai), Mr. A. E. Rodewald (Liverpool), Mr. T. 
W. Freston, Mr. J. Jackman (Sheffield), Mr. Howard Aliport 
(Barnsley), Mr. W. T. Rothwell, Mr. J. A. Hutton, Mr. R. At- 
tenborough (Northampton), Mr. H. T. Gaddum, Mr. E. H. Greg, 
Mr. J. D. Gorse (Nottingham), Mr. F. G. Hayter (Bradford), 
Mr. R. E. Lofft (Bury St. Edmonds), Mr. C. D. Phillips (Newport, 
Mon.), Mr. G. Lewis (Folkestone), Mr. W. S. Lowe (Staleybridge), 
Rev. J. Midgley (Todmorden), Mr. J. W. Miller (Brighouse), 
Mr. A. Tattersall (Stoke-on-Trent), Mr. C. E. Theilmann (Hull), 
Mr. J. J. Uridge (Lewes), Mr. J. H. Hallard (Edinboro), . E. 
L. Hartley (Blackburn), Mr. Henry McNiel (general secretary), 
Mr. Arnoid Hepburn (assistant general secretary), and Mr. W. 
B. Faraday (Manchester Erde d 

The following representatives of labor were also present: Messrs. 
James Mawdsley, J. P. (general secretary Amalgamated Operative 
lE ,W.Wood, J. P. [AA ADORA Operative Spinners), W. 

. Wilkinson (general secretary Northern Counties Weavers’ Asso- 
ciation), Jos. Barrows (organizing secretary Weavers' Associa- 
tion), W. Mullin, J. P. (general secretary Card and Blowing Room 
Hands), Allan Gee, Huddersfield, and W. H. Drew, Bradford, and 
Ben Turner, Batley (general secretary Yorkshire Woolen Work- 
ers), A. G. Markham (London Bus and Tram Workers), George 
Dew (London Building Trades), W. Millar and T. Fowden (Old- 
ham Spinners), M. Connolly (Oldham Card Room Hands), F. En- 
twistle, G. D. Kelley, and R. W. Watters (president, secretary, 
and treasurer, Manchester and Salford Trades Council), W. Mel- 
lor, J. P. (Chorley Weavers), James Mills (Bury Weavers), Luke 
Park, J. P. (Preston Weavers), S. Sidebottom (Staleybridge Spin- 
ners), A. Williamson (Hyde Spinners), R. Proudfoot, J. P. (sec- 
retary Southport Trades Council), J. Rigby (Chorley Trades 
Council), S. Joule and A. H. Gill (president and general secretary 
Bolton Spinners), S. R. Compston (secretary Macclesfield Trades 
Council), J. R. Clynes (secretary Oldham Trades Council), J. T. 
Cowdell (secretary Accrington Trades Council), John Farron 
(Rossendale Weavers), F. Entwistle, J. P. (Amalgamated Engi- 
neers), R. Walkden (secretary N. E. Lancashire Tape Sizers). 
Robt. Townend (Sabden Weavers), J. Sidebotham (secretary 
Power Loom Overlookers), J. R. Lomax (secretary Farnworth 
Trades Council), G. Billington (secretary Preston Spinners), W. 
Bancroft (secretary Hyde Weavers), W. Booth (secretary Ashton 
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Weavers), W. H. Carr (secretary Ashton Card Room Hands), A. H. 
Cottam (secretary Accrington Weavers), J. Cacker (secretary 
Bolton Spinners), G. Foster . Spinners), E. Hyde 
(secretary Macclesfield Weavers), W. Haydock (Ramsbottom 
Spinners), Councilor C. Redfern and T. Crowther (president and 
secretary Rochdale Spinners), G. Tabron (Brass Finishers) , Coun- 
cilor Watters (Typographical Association), Thomas McLean (sec- 
retary Oswaldtwistle Spinners), H. Preston (secretary Sheet Metal 
Brazers), J. G. Greenhalgh and J. Edge (president and secretary 
Bolton Card Room Hands), J. Johnson (secretary Blackburn 
Spinners), Walter Gee (Hyde Card and Blowing Room Operatives 
and Ring Spinners), M. B. Farr (Card and Blowing Room Oper- 
atives, Mossley), Arthur Williamson (Hyde Spinners), T. Robin- 
son (Padiham Weavers),and William C. Robinson (Amalgamated 
Beamers, Twisters, and Drawers’ Association). 
THE LORD MAYOR'S ADDRESS. 

The lord mayor, in opening the proceedings, said: 

GENTLEMEN: Iregret that my official duties will prevent me from 
occupying this chair for more than a few minutes. I wish to say 
brietiy, however, that I had pleasure in following the example of 
my predecessors in granting the use of this room for the annual 
meeting of the Bimetallic League. I desire also to offer a cordial 
welcome to Manchester to Mr. Jamieson, Her Majesty's consul at 
Shanghai, and to other gentlemen who have come here to-day from 
London and various parts of the country. Occupying as 1 do an 
official position, you will not expect me to express any porsonal 
views upon the monetary question, but as international trade 
is a matter of the first importance to this country, and to no part 
of it more than Manchester and Lancashire, we are, I am sure, 
indebted to those gentlemen representing various industries and 
branches of trade who have come here to give ustheir experiences 
and to speak upon a subject which is regarded as so important 
throughout the whole world of commerce. [Cheers.] I Will now 
ask Mr. Robert Barclay to preside over your deliberations. 

LETTERS OF REGRET. 


Mr. Henry McNiel, the general secretary, then read the follow- 
ing letters from gentlemen unable to attend the meeting: 


[Letters from the Right Hon. Lord 2 president of the Bimetallio 
League. 


TORQUAY, May 28, 1897. 


My Dear MCNIEL: I am sorry to be again unable to be present 
at the yearly meeting of the Bimetallic League. Let me hope that 
this may be the last time at which I shali have to make excuses, 
and that either I may be in my place next year or that there may 
be no need for the league to hold a meeting at all. If there is a 
meeting, the omens all point to its being one of congratulation 
to industry and commerce on the final settlement of this vexed 
question, on the attainment of the two great ends and objects of 
our endeavors, the restoration of a par of exchange and the arrest 
of the continuous fall of prices from which ali industries have 
been suffering. I hope that is to be the note struck at our meet- 
ing in 1598, and that this year of jubilee is to bring a cessation of 
this controversy and monetary peace to the world of commerce. 

The continued p: of our cause shows clearly that there 
can be but one settlement of the controversy, that we, at least, 
shall never cease urging our plea on behalf of British industry 
till the two forementioned objects are attained, 

Ihave spoken of the continuous progress of our cause, and of 
this there can not be more conclusive evidence than the circum- 
stances attending the Presidential election in the United States, 
where the battle lay, not between bimetallists and monometal- 
lists, but between international and national bimetallism, the 
monometallists being nowhere in the race. To this evidence we 
may add the pronounced desire of France and Germany for an 
international settlement of the question, the increased and in- 
creasing zealin our colonies for the return to our ancient mone- 
tary law, and I find also additional evidence in the increased and 
increasing force to coaviction of the working classes, both manu- 
facturing and agricultural, that their interest is bound up in the 
return to sound monetary principles. 

Monometallists, indeed, speak ‘‘ with fine contempt” of the 
workingmen who should pretend to judge of such matters. It is 
probable that the workingman is better qualified to judge of what 
concerns himself then are his critics. The monometallists for the 
most part know nothing at all of the interests of the workingman 
in this particular, and scarcely pretend to have mastered either 
the objects of bimetallism or the details of its action. I do not 
hear of Mr. Mawdsley upbraiding the governor or even the clerks 
of the Bank of England with their ignorance of the interests of 
bankers, norreading a lecture to an admiral or even an A. B. 
man-of-warsman on nautical maneuvers. 'The unlearned in 
manufactures may be content to believe that the artisan knows 
better than he. ique sua arte credendum. 

But the greatest evidence of all is shown by the famous resolu- 
tion of Parliament in March, 1896, and the promises of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. Such promises are not made nor such 
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resolutions carried without a certain 


that they are consonant 
meral wish of the nation. Our objects would indeed 
be gained if the United States and France, or any other great 
commercial nation, would to carry the matter through, 
even without England, though it would be only political wisdom 
if we were to add our forcestotheirs. It is at any rate certain that 
the United States mean business and expect success, or the Pres- 
ident would not have sent Senator WoL corr and his colleagues 
to Dao: and it is satisfactory to know from the chancellor 
that he will do all he can to facilitate this mission. 

My advice, then, is that we should in no way relax our efforts 
to bring about the wisest solution—an Ur agreement with the 
United States, France, and Germany. Yetif prejudice prevents 
that consummation, we should do our best to second the efforts 
of the chancellor of the exchequer, and thus make the American 
mission successful, 

Yours, very truly, ALDENHAM, 


[Letter from the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M. P.] 
10 DOWNING STREET, 
Whitehall, London, S. W., May 21, 1897. 
DEAR Mr. MoNret: Iamafraid that Parliamen 3 
will prevent me being present at your meeting, which I hope will 
be a success. 
Yours, very truly, ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, 
[Letter from the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, M. P.] 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, 
Whitehall, London, S. W., May 21, 1897. 
DEAR Sm: Mr. Chaplin fears that it is impossible for him to be 
resent at the ann meeting of the Bimetallic League to be 
ld in Manchester on June 2. He regrets all the more that he 
can nof attend on such an occasion, as he r that the 
meeting is likely to be of special interest. He wishes me, how- 
ever, to assure you that his sympathies are as strongly as ever in 
support of the principles of monetary reform. 
ieve me, yours, faithfully, 
JOHN CATOR. 


H. McNIEL, Esq. 

[Letter from the Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, M. P.] 
INDIA OFFICE, London, S. W., May 26, 1897. 

DEAR Sm: I am much obliged your letter of the 21st, and 
should greatly like to attend the meeting of the Bimetallic 
on June 2, but am afraid that my engagements will not allow me 
to be in Manchester at that time. 

Asto what you say about the state of the cotton trade, I fear 
there can be no doubt of the truth of what you say as to its 
depressed condition at present. Apart from questions of ex- 
change, it is im ible that India should pass through the famine 
and plague without the results of these calamities being felt in 
all branches of industry concerned in trade with the East. 


Iam, yours, faithfully, 
GEORGE HAMILTON, 
H. MoNIEL, Esq. 


[Letter from the Right Hon. Walter Long, M. P.] 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
London, S. W., May 21, 1897. 

DEAR SIR: I am desired by Mr. Walter Long to thank you for 
Ds letter of the 18th instant, conveying to him an invitation from 

e Bimetallic League to be present on the occasion of their annual 
meeting on June 2. 

In reply, he wishes me to express his regret that by reason of 
his Parliamentary duties it is not possible for him to accept the 


same. 
Iam, dear sir, faithfully, yours, 
GERALD ARBUTHNOT, 
HENRY MNT, Esq. 


[Letter from Alfred de Rothschild, esd. 
New COURT, ST. SwrrHIN'S LANE, 
London, E. C., May 21, 1897. 

My Dear Sm: I am desired by Mr. Alfred de Rothschild to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter, and to say in reply, with his 
8 that he regrets his inability to attend the meeting 
on June 2. 

Truly, yours, 


HENRY MCNIEL, Esq. 


[Letter from Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Bt., M. P.] 
ROYAL COMMISSION on LIQUOR LICENSING LAWS, 
6 Old Palace Yard, London, S. W. 
DEAR MR, BARCLAY: I Sn CIOPLIT ATTE can not get down 
to the Bimetallic League meeting, but it is, I find, im: ble, as I 
must remain here to-morrow, having some important Parliamen- 
tary engagements to attend to, 


with the 


S. G, ASHER, 


The present juncture is a most interesting one for bimetallists, 
There seems a prospect of something of a practical character being 
accomplished by the United States commissioners who have come 
to Europe on an official visit to negotiate for an international 
agreement. It will be the duty of the Bimetallic League to sup- 
port and assist these negotiations as opportunity arises. The neces- 
sity for an international monetary standard of value is as great 
and as pressing as ever. As long as different standards exist in 
the comm: world, so long must the normal course of trade be 
from time to time disturbed and impeded. Variations in the rel- 
ative value of silver and 1 must result in price disturbances, 
which are most prejudicial to steady trade. 

I sincerely trust that the time is not far distant when the mone- 
tary war now existing between the East and the West may give 
place to a more rational and scientific system. 

With many regrets at not being able to support you to-morrow 
by my presence, 

ieye me, yours, very truly, 
W. H. HOULDSWORTH. 

Letters of regret were also announced from the Duke of Fife, 
K. T.,the Duke of Sutherland, the Duke of Leeds, is o 
Lorne, M. P., Earl Fortescue, Right Hon. G. Balfour, M. P., Mr, 
H. R. Grenfell, Lord Claud J. ton, Lord Stanley, M. P., 
Viscount Curzon, M. P., Viscount Folkestone, M. P. rd — 
carres, M. P., Lord Ed. Manners, M. P., Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, 


"M. A., Prof. J. S. Nicholson, M. A., D. Sc., Hon. E. Hubbard, 


M. P., Sir Robert Jardine, Mr. Charles Hoare, Sir L. Lyell, Bt., 

M. P., Hon. V. Gibbs, M. P., Sir A. Hickman, M. P., Mr. H. C. 

McCalmont, M. P., Mr. C. P. Scott, M. P., Lieut. Gen. Si 

G., Si W. Hunter, Sir D. Barbour, K. C. 

Mr. J. W. Maclure, M. P., Mr. W. J. Galloway, M. P. 
„Sir F. Milner, B 
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Mr. T. A. Welton, Mr. 
Sir G. L. Molesworth, K. C. 
other gentlemen. 
LETTERS FROM THE FRENCH AND GERMAN LEAGUES. 
Paris, May 30, 1897. 

Monsieur LE PRÉSIDENT: The general council of the French Bi- 
metallic eintrusts me with the pleasing task of thanking 
you for your kind telegram of the 28th instant, which Mr. Gran- 
ville-Smith transmitted to us on behalf of your league on the oc- 
casion of our second annual general meeting. 

It is our turn now to send you, for your annual meeting to bo 
held on June 2 at Manchester, this expression of the best wishes 
and the heartiest sympathy of all French bimetallists. 

We send you at the same time a full of our meeting and 
of the speeches delivered by M. Méline, our prime minister, and 
by Senator Fougeirol, the president of our league, at the banquet 
which followed. 

In reading these ye Poesia before Senator WOLCOTT, 
Mr. Stevenson, and General Payne, who also honored us by their 
presence—you will realize the approach of the decisive moment; 

ou will feel that the special mission from the United States, after 

t has come to an agreement with the French Government, will 
approach the Government of the Queen officially and ask the 

ective support of England in establishing a stable par of ex- 
change between gold and silver. 

Our sincere wish, Monsieur le Président, is to see the efforts of 
British bimetallists crowned with success, We trust that Her 
Majesty's Government will welcome the special delegates of the 
United States as our Government has just done, and that the 
solution of the great monetary problem, which we have at heart, 
may at last enter upon the path of B arcem accomplishment. 

Animated by the hope, the French Bimetallio League begs me 
to transmit its heartiest wishes for your complete success. 

For the general council of the French Bimetallic League, 

E. THERY, General Secretary. 

The PRESIDENT BRITISH BIMETALLIC LEAGUE, 


E., Mr. S. Williamson, and many 
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BERLIN, March 30, 1897. 


DEAR Mr. MCNL: The German Bime tallic League send heart- | raining 
iest greeting to the members of the British league on the occasion 
of their annual meeting in Manchester. 

We are as one with you in recognizing the evils to industry 
which have resulted from the demonetization of silver, and also 
as to the effectiveness and soundness of international bimetallism 


as a remed 
A throughout the world, 


Our common cause is progress 
certainly it is in ee and we believe that the prospects of 


an international a; ent were never so hopeful as at present. 

The good work done in the past by the British league makes us 
confident that your members will do their duty at this important 
and critical juncture, and the German league may also be relied 
upon to do theirs. 


Yours, faithfully, 
VON KARDORFF, 
Chairman of the German Bimetallic League. 
OTTO ARENDT, 


Honorable Secretary of the German Bimetallic League. 
Henry McNre1, Esq. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
The annual report, which was taken as read, was as follows: 
the council of the Bimetalli 
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ward of four hundred meetings have been held throughout Great 
BIA rad Ireland under the auspices of the league, and in no case has an 
adverse vote been recorded. 
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The m. important event of the past twelve months has been the Presi- 
dential eae of the United States, when Mr. Bryan, the Democratic can- 
didate, received about six and a half million votes on a “ platform " of national 
bimetallism, and Major McKinley. pu Pow 
seven million votes on & "platform" which pled, 
an international bimetallic agreement amon: 
world. It may be pointed out that the distur’ on to 
caused to investors in pone, classes of securities during the election were 

evidence ne the which attend the present unsettled condition 


espe- 


of the monetary Br og si 

A few weeks r the Presidential election M. Méline, the French prime 
minister, deliv & speech in the French Chamber, stron; gly u g the 
Doe ETS dimetallism in the: interest of productive indus ry, and in the 


he declared that the French Government would hasten with all 
their An the e rs of the international conference which should settle 


the — — uen 
Soon af declaration it became known that Senator WOLCOTT was 
coming! ed the United States on a mission to sound the leading statesmen of 
some o? the chief European countries as to the prospects of securing an inter- 
nationalagreement. He arrivedin the middie of Mr and had unofficial 
interviews with variousstatesmen in this coun and in Franceand er 
to President McKinley u 
"t of an eripi apr pied 
ker 5 President nae ee appointed 


year. 
ALD President. 
HR GRENPELL. 
Chairman o; Council. 


General 
ROBERT BARCLAY, 
HERBER o d 8 


. GIBBS, 
Vice-Chairman of Executive Council. 
HENRY MoNIEL, 


The following statement of accounts was read : 


Receipts and payments for 1896. a 
8. 

To balance brought forward from 18888 .-.--...-.--...--.-... 1 2 4 
To amount received in 1896 from subscriptions, donations, and 

SUSTAR UIS SL eA aa SURE Rad E pu SE pa S RU RR c Uere 8,451 14. 1 

JT ĩ ĩ ͤ c 16 5 

expenses of meetings, printing office expenses, etc... 10 6 

By balance fie eee eh cte 511 

Total ..... PUES INE ECT UR EUR 8,599 16 5 


THE PROGRESS OF THE LEAGUE. 

The chairman [Mr. Barclay] moved the adoption of the report 
and accounts. It was now, he said, fully three years since they 
had the last bimetallic annual meeting i in Manchester, and as that 
was held just when the disastrous consequences of the closing of 
the Indian mints were being felt, their meeting was oe — fe 
anxiety as regarded the course that events might take. . 
which resulted from that disastrous step was that it Tor to the 
general attention of ae country being drawn to this question, 
and more especially in London. They found themselves obliged 
to extend their weeks in London, and they found it desirable also 
to 5 ue 5 of m league to oe une 

advan us for organization an: or maintaining con t wit 
their continentalfriends. People wondered in this district why 
so little had been done here in the way of demonstration. The 
league had, however, during the whole of this period, been carry- 
ing on a very active educational work, and ther result of the work 
done in removing to London and the work done there was very 
evident to the world now. [Applause.] The first result was the 
convening of an international conference of bimetallists. Num- 
bers of friends who came from the Continent for the first time 
realized the reality in the bimetallicmovementin England. They 
knew how the London press kept the blinds down, so to speak, in 
regard to this question, and during the Presidential election they 
managed to mislead the English people as to the real effect of the 
silver movement in the United States. Their continental friends 
met the English bimetallists and saw that our league represented 
areal living movement, and on their return to their own coun- 
tries the first thing they did was to start leagues of their own, first 
in France and then in Germany; and from what they had heard of 
what the French league was doing they would see that t 
progress had been made with this question, There was nothing 
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more important than to trace back during the last three or four 
years what had been done. In the course of their educational 
work last year 400 meetings had been held, and at nearly all reso- 
lutions were adopted and sent up to the Government urging atten- 
tion to this question. The movement was now spreading east and 


west, north and south. In every quarter they had agents work- 
ing for them, disseminating their views and trying to bring the 
question to an issue. Although they had had less demonstration 
in Manchester, this city had never been forgotten. They had felt 
it to be the center and core of the movement, and they looked to 
Lancashire for the propelling force which was to drive this question 
home. [“ Hear!“ *Hear!"] Education was important, and this 
was going on at a rapid rate, but they must try to force action on 
the Government. They knew that all the foreign countries re- 
rded one square mile in London as the one barrier to bimetal- 
ism. They knew the sympathy of many members of the present 
Government toward this question, but the forces in the Govern- 
ment were weak unless they had something behind them. 
FAVORABLE ATTITUDE OF THE TRADES UNIONS. 
One point he wished to emphasize, and that was the coopera- 
tion they had had from their friends of the trade unions. [Ap- 
lause.] It was in no mere spirit of adulation they had spoken of 
hem in the report. They had been the center from which the 
force had come that had made this a living question. Unfortu- 
nately Lancashire had suffered, and they knew that no audience 
of Lancashire men would have heard with patience what was said 
two days ago to the Chamber of Commerce of London with regard 
to the advance of industry in Japan and the reference to Lancashire 
as about to be wiped out by this process. [ Hear!“ Hear!“ 
Many of our once powerful manufacturers who ought to have 
ken out on this question had been so crushed to the ground by 
their losses that they had lostthe power of action, so to speak; 
but the working classes knew what was happening. "They felt 
that their employment depended on the conservation of this cot- 
ton industry. and as they were realizing the dangers that were 
surrounding it from the competition of cheap silver, n would 
wake up with a force and energy which would make itself felt by 
the Government. [Applause.] 


THE CLOSING OF THE INDIAN MINTS SEVERELY FELT DURING RECENT 
FAMINE. 


With regard to the effect of the unfortunate closing of the 
mints in India, many of them might remember that at the time 
the league issued a circular in which they deprecated to the full 
the folly of this step and predicted that when times of trouble 
came on India the real co uences of that step would be seen. 
There was not a shadow of doubt that the late time of pressure 
from famine had been dreadfully intensified by the pressure for 
money. That scarcity of money had been to some extent as bad 
commercially asthe erases be food. [‘‘Hear!” ‘‘Hear!”] It was 
the poor agriculturists of India—and remember that 90 per cent 
of the vast population of India were poor agriculturists—who had 
been the sufferers. Perhaps the thing was never put more forci- 
bly than it was in a letter lately published, in which the effect 
of closing the mints was likened to the effect on the English 
artisan and agriculturist if, on going to the savings banks, they 
found that half of their deposits were gone. The practice of 
hoarding and putting their silver into ornaments is just the 
savings-bank system of India. They could always formerly get 
their silver ornaments immediately converted into rupees. Now 
that power is gone, and they can only, through the silversmiths, 
get half of the amounts they thought they possessed. There was 
no doubt that the poverty of these poor people in the interior, 
largely from this cause and the inability of the small traders to 
pay their debts to the dealers of Bombay and Calcutta, was the 
great cause of the scarcity of money so strongly felt in Calcutta 
and Bombay, which had so seriously impeded the trade. He felt 
they wereatacritical point. [“ Hear!“ Hear!“] It would have 
been realized from the letters which had been read how this great 

uestion seemed to be coming to an issue. They had heard how 
Prange and America were putting their heads together. The 
commissioners who had visited France from the United States 
would soon be in our country and asking what the Govern- 
ment was going to do. What they had to do was to show by 
their feeling that they must have it settled. This country could 
not allow itself to stand in the way of the progress of this ques- 
tion. [* Hear!” *Hear!"] It would lead to important results 
not only commercially, but in many ways, and it was incumbent 
on everyone in that room, and everyone whom the report of that 
meeting would reach, to come forward and help them toward 
bringing this question to a speedy settlement. [Applause.] 

d HOPEFUL PROSPECTS OF BIMETALLISM. 

The Hon. Herbert C. Gibbs, in seconding the adoption of the 
report, said the council was right in affirming with confidence, as 
it did in its report, that not since 1873 had the prospects been so 
hopeful. Let them turn back four years to the Brussels confer- 
ence. At that time the United States was in favor of interna- 
tional bimetallism, but really the opinion of the United States 


then was nothing more than a pious opinion. She had no means 
of ret guis that opinion, and no intention of taking any steps by 
herself in the way of forcing the movement on. The position of 
France was that she remained content with existing conditions, 
The position of England was that she took the earliest opportu- 
nity of expressing her disapproval of the whole thing, and Ger- 
many followed England. At that conference, which was abortive, 
a great number of people brought forward schemes of their own— 
of doing something for silver. Since that time a great many of 
their friends had given their support to the action of the United 
States—of doing something for silver. They did not want any- 
thing done for silver in the nature of a substitute; they did not 
want any oleomargarine substitutes. [Laughter.] They wanted 
the real article—that was to say, they desired the cordial and com- 
plete cooperation of all the leading nations, their own included, 
in the settlement of that great question, and with nothing less 
than that would they be content. LATUM] At thesame time, 
it might of course happen that to achieve that object, or as a step 
toward it, the more enlightened nations would have to take the 
lead, and would, perhaps, open their mints to silver, with the par- 
tial cooperation of the worse enlightened nations, leaving those 
worse enlightened nations to follow, after they had seen, by the 
logic of accomplished facts, that their arguments were unsound 
and their fears groundless. What was the position of those na- 
tions at the pes time? In the United States 6,500,000 voted 
for national bimetallism, 7,000,000 for international bimetallism, 
and every one of the voters in the United States voted for bi- 
metallism in some form or other. [ Hear!“ Hear!“ 
PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE POWERS. 

Let them look a little more closely into the position of different 
parties, The 6,500,000 were composed of free silverites, and some 
of the supporters of Mr. Bryan were not what they would call 
the most stable element in the United States. The 7,000,000 who 
voted for McKinley were composed of some who favored free sil- 
ver, but who preferred international bimetallism, and believed in 
the possibility of international agreement. Some believed the 
promises held out to them that the defeat of Bryan and the return 
of MESE would mean improved trade and restored confidence. 
He forgot the exact number of banks that failed directly McKin- 
ley was elected [laughter]; but it was sufficient to show that no 
improvement in trade was to be expected from that quarter. It. 
was perfectly clear that if international agreement failed, those 
who had believed in its possibility would certainly vote for Mr. 
Bryan at the next election, and they wou'd be joined by those 
who were deluded by the promises of the McKinley party. So it 
was clear that at the next election the Bryanites would be in an 
overwhelming majority. . The anxiety felt in London at the bare 
possibility of such a thing occurring was not forgotten, and it had 
made all the sensible men there desire the approximate and per- 
manent settlement of the question. But that was not the point 
he wished to make at that moment. It was not for them to judge 
what the character of Mr. Bryan's supporters was, but he wished 
to point out that if Mr. Bryan was supported, as some A mericans 
said he was, by the forces of disorder, then it was a ques‘ion of 
vital importance to the interests of the United States that this 
matter should be settled and at once. It was also a question of 
vital importance to those foreigners who had interests in the 
United States, and what was perhaps almost of more present im- 
portance to them, it was of vital importance to the existing ad- 
ministration. [“ Hear!“ *'Hear!"] Thus they saw that instead 
of bimetallism being a pious opinion in the United States it was 
a matter of vital importance. It was a motive force irresistible 
in the United States, and of great influence in the councils of Eu- 
rope.. France was formerly content with existing conditions. 
Now she had emphatically expressed her discontént not only in 
the Chamber, but in many other representative assemblies, and, 
lastly, they had as prime minister not only an earnest and zeal- 
ous bimetallist, but a man who is as earnest and zealous and active 
in the support of his convictions now that he was in office as he 
was before. r In the report there was a quotation 
from one of the many speeches M. Méline had given on the sub- 
ject. He said that the French Government would hasten with 
all their might a definite settlement of the monetary question, 
and now the commissioners from the United States were in the 
country M. Méline said that the support of France would not 
fail the United States in order to further the great cause which 
they would defend together. [Applause.] Thus they had two 
great nations agreed to cooperate with one another in the settle- 
ment of this great question, and they knew that England was 
definitely pledged by the formal declaration of the chancellor of 
the exchequer in March last. Speaking in the name of the Gov- 
ernment, he said that they would use every means in their power 
to assist these nations short of the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard. Who could then deny that the council had cause for hope? 
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They must remember that negotiations were taking place now, 

and that the French Government had accorded a warm reception 
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to the commissioners from the United States in face of the decla- 
ration of the chancellor of the exchequer. Therefore we must 
assame one of two things—either that the commissioners have 
reason to believe that this Government was prepared to reconsider 
the question of opening the English mints to silver, or that France 
and the United States were prepared to take action with the par- 
tial cooperation of England, provided always that England did, 
without stint or difficulty, do as she had promised to do, viz, all 
in her power to assist. They had no reason to sup that the 
Government would not act loyally and fulfill the P edges given, 
but if there was any hesitation in this matter—if the negotia- 
tions on that basis fell through—they would know at whose door 
to put that disaster, and he trusted that the men of Lancashire 
me the workingmen of Lancashire would know how to deal with 
men who did not fulfill their pledges. The decisive moment in 
the history of the movement had arrived, and it behooved all who 
believed in the system of bimetallism to make their views heard 
with no uncertain sound in the cause of justice, common sense, 
and civilization. [“ Hear!” “ Hear! "] 
AMERICAN IRRITATION AT ENGLAND'S ISOLATION. 


There was one other thing which he wished to call attention to, 
because it was so little understood in this country, and it was 
that owing to our stupid and arrogant isolation, hostility in the 
United States toward England was deep and abiding, and until 
the monetary matter was settled it would remain so. [“ Hear!” 
“Hear! ”] When the question of Venezuela arose between the two 
countries, everybody in London was enormously surprised that so 
small a thing should cause such great predi but they might 
have known that that was not the cause of such hostility, but it 
was simply an occasion for showing that hostility already existed, 
as everyone knew who read the currency literature of the United 
States. He was speaking to a prominent American on the sub- 
ject of the proposed treaty, who said: '*How can you expect us 
to pass an arbitration treaty when we are at war with you, not 
with guns and rifles, but with ourtariffs and otherthings." And 
they would remain at war until they got a settlement of the mon- 
etary question. He (the s er) would not put forward the 
argument of hostility of other nations toward England if € 
land was right in the course pursued, but she was absolutely 
wrong, and therefore it would be a blessed thing for the country 
if her action or inaction ceased to provoke hostility in other 
nations. It was true generally that an international agreement 
would make for peace all over the world. Cooperation in one 
thing led to cooperation in another, and all for a good object. 
Then, again, it had been said that the treaty would make them de- 
pendent upon other nations. No doctrine was more pernicious 
than that—they were already dependent. All that the treaty 
would do would be to give a striking testimony to the fact that 
dependence already existed, and that in commerce, which was the 
most beneficent agent in the world next to religion, they were all 
members of one body, and if one member suffered the other mem- 
bers suffered with it. In fact, whether we looked on this question 
as an improvement to trade or whether we looked on it as making 
for peace, we might echo the words of the late Professor Walker 
and say: The cause of international bimetallism is the cause of 
civilization." [Cheers.] z 

Sir Edward Sassoon, in supporting the resolution, said they had 
had the advantage of listening, from the lips of the chairman, to 
a concise recapitulation of the past year's working of the league and 
of the measures taken to defend its position. The gentlemen of 
Manchester had afforded a reasoned and intelligent PY against 
an adve whose strength mainly lay in the fact o ion, 
and whose dislodgment could only be effected after a prolonged 
and obstinate siege. For the present, however, there seemed a 
lull; the opposing forces were bivouacked awaiting fresh develop- 
ments. In the meanwhile the United States emissaries were again 
reconnoitering. 'The prime minister of France had declared, in 
clear and decided language, the earnest desire of his nation for an 
international convention. As one who passes a few hours eve 
day within the pale of that obstructive square mile" to whic 
the chairman had referred, he had no compunction in speaking to 
this motion when he remembered what gigantic strides had been 
made and what singular progress had been achieved, be 


through the efforts of this league since its formation. [ Applause. 
They would hear from Mr. Jamieson, consul in the north o 
China, the conclusions at which he had arrived after years of 
patient and close study of the evolution of the industrial races in 
the far East, and of the direct bearing of currency changes on 
the expansion of their activity. 

THE POLICY OF THE INDIAN MINT. 


There was one point which from their point of view did not seem 
to have come in for attention at all commensurate with its impor- 
tance. Hereferred to the mint-closing policy in India. To what 
straits were they reduced? This empire, so wedded to free trade, 
so inexorably stern on the principles of political economy, had by 
the force of circumstances, early foreseen and foretold by your 
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league, found itself obliged to banish those principles to Saturn or 
Mars. Personally, he confessed to having approved at the time 
of this policy of despair. If only because, following humbly in 
the wake of practical thinkers, one said to oneself, **Let us have 
one element of instability removed. Let us have the 1s. 4d. rate, 
so confidently foreshadowed by its sponsors, and let the commerce 
between Lancashire and India be sheltered from the intensely 
harassing effects of a constantly fluctuating exchange." Alas 
for the frailty of human calculations! They reckoned without 
their host, and their anticipations had been to a large extent 
belied. [‘‘Hear!” **Hear!"] He had looked into the rates ruling 
since the closing of the mints, and he found that the average to 
the end of 1896 came out at 1s. Syd; in other words, 15 per cent 
away from the standard of their dreams. So long as the Indians 
were ready to absorb from 6 to 8 crores of silver and 2 crores of 
ld, so long would the divergence from the 1s. 4d. rate continue, 
locating trade relations between England and India on the one 
hand and England and the silver-using nations on the other. 
Hear!“ **Hear!"] The suspension of coinage had admitted] 
rought about a heavy fall in silver, which in its turn has drag; 

down the exchanges, Thus they move in a vicious circle, to the 
detriment of all possible calculations upon which the entire fabric 
of trade and industry necessarily depended. [Applause.] It had 
been used as an argument that merchants and manufacturers 
could guard their future transactions by settling exchange for- 
ward with the banks. Yes; at what cost? At a cost so high as to 
be erant d for banks did not exist for benevolent purposes 
Hear!“ “Hear!”], but to reap a profit for their shareholders, 
and the managers, like shrewd financiers, exploited the dire neces- 
sities and perplexities of their helpless clients. The way wasstrewn 
with difficulties. He was almost tempted to gloat over the fail- 
ure of the Indian scheme. He was reminded of the case of a close- 
fisted churchman, who, while in his pew, felt a heavy bit of plas- 
ter fall on his head. He looked up and said, I say, this place 
sadly wants renovating; I shall subscribe a five-pound note to- 
ward it.” Whereupon a devout worshiper, purs close by, fer- 
vently exclaimed: “O Lord, hit him again, and hit him hard!" 
[Laughter.] Seriously, did they think that with money at 10 per 
cent in India, a stringency not created by the normal conditions of 
expanding trade, but a purely artificial one—did they think such 
a state of things could continue without paralyzing and vitally 
exhausting all the sources and mainsprings of the nation's pros- 
perity? [Applause.] And could they, who regarded the Indi 

as their best and most reliable customers, afford this frittering 
away of their resources and this diminution of their purchasing 
power? He would take them back for an instant to 1878. That 
year people began to entertain some misgivings as to the fall in 
silver. A conference was convened in Paris. That able econo- 
mist, whose mano would ever remain green in their minds, Sir 
Louis Malet, one of Britain’s representatives, asked, at the in- 
stance of the Indian Government, for power to make such terms 
and enter into such compacts with nations interested in silver as 
would have enabled them to obtain a quid pro quo for a continued 
use of silver and keeping the mint open, or, failing that arrange- 
ment, India desired to be empowered to take steps for the introduc- 
tion of a gold currency. The thing was as simple as A B C then; 
but, unhappily, owing to negligence or indifference, the home goy- 
ernment refused both these requests—the golden opportunity was 
lost, the psychological moment slipped by. A rather dog-in-the- 
manger policy! 

BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES EQUALLY TO BLAME, 

Both of the political parties were equally to blame [ Hear!” 
= oot, and were therefore responsible for India’s and the world's 
financial unsettlement. They were as responsible for the cataclysm 
in prices and for the disaster culminating in the Baring crisis as 
the man who negligently put up the kinematograph was directl 
answerable for the catastrophe in Paris a few weeks ago. With 
regard to India’s economic position, he had a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the view that she was in an unaccountably backward 
condition. And whose fault was it? Why, as sure as he was 
standing there, it was the fault of those who contributed by their 
culpable inaction, and were still contributing by their obstruction, 
to the degradation of the white metal, with the consequence that 
the golden stream which should go to fertilize and irrigate virgin 
tracts of soil in India now went to dishonest governments and effete 
bureaucracies. [* Hear!” **Hear!"] The investor here would not 
face the risk a bitter experience had shown to be inseparable from 
a silver standard minus international bimetallism. Another 
thing, it had crippled railway extension, and whereas in the United 
States they had close on 190,000 miles open, in India, with prac- 
tically the same extent of territory Eu they had 19,000 miles. 
Another result of a single standard. hen wheat jumped up in 
America from 50 cents to near a dollar everyone was delighted; in 
India, when it rose from 9 seers to 3 or 4 seers to the rupee the 
gauntspecter of famine devastated theland. Justcompare thetwo 
pictures! The chancellor of the exchequer was glorying in their 
prosperity. Was that a monopoly of this gold-standard nation? 
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Look at France. Had she not thriven and prospered in the most 
miraculous manner under her bimetallic régime despite the deso- 
lating Franco-German war? What nonsense it is to say that th 
were flourishing here because they were not like other people, an 
hada different standard! Lord Beaconsfield put it tersely when he 
said, on a memorable occasion, The gold standard is not the 
cause, but the effect, of our prosperity and industrial supremacy.” 
Some years ago he (the speaker) had the honor of a private corre- 
spondence with a former chancellor of the exchequer in connec- 
tion with a rudimentary article contributed on bimetallism by him 
(Sir Edward). Things went smoothly enough at first, but when 
they got to close quarters perhaps the arguments inherent to this 
righteous cause were too strong for his opponent—he suddenly 
chucked up the sponge and wrote: ‘‘ You know the first duty of 
a chancellor is to be orthodox.” How swift was the Nemesis! 
This incarnation of financial purity and economical orthodoxy 
soon fell. When he heard that he had fallen into a pool of heresy, 
of retrograde and reactionary measures, involved by his sanction 
of Indian mint closing, he could not help exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh, Luci- 
fer, son of the morning, how hast thou fallen!” [Laughter and 
applause.] This wasa question that concerned everybody. Those 
present were the men with whom, in the last resort, the solution 
of it would rest. They should educate their friends and their 
neighbors so that, fully understanding its merits, its obvious ad- 
vantages, they would be able to bring a strong and a united pres- 
sure to bear on the Government, and it would once more be said 
that what Lancashire thinks to-day England will think and do 
to-morrow.” [Applause.] 


ADDRESS BY CONSUL JAMIESON. 


Gentlemen, in aig tg i z ou to-day I propose to speak mainly 
on the effects which the f. ph the gold value of silver has had on 
our trade with silver-using countries, and more particularly with 
ihe far East. It has been my lot to spend some thirty-odd years 
in China, the first ten of which, from 1864 to 1874, were under 
what we may call the old régime, when the par value of gold and 
silver was as yet undisturbed, and some twenty-odd years since 
1874, during which I have watched the gradual s tion of the 
two metals and the various consequences that have followed there- 
from. It has also been my duty to report from time to time for 
the benefit of my fellow-countrymen in England on all matters 
affecting trade and commerce, and to keep myself as far as pos- 
sible in touch with the local mercantile communities in the East. 
I have, therefore, had, I will not say better, but certainly more 
yaried, opportunities than gentlemen in this country for observing 

. phenomena connected with the fall of silver. Ihave watched the 
movements from the other end of the line, as it were, and certain 
features are more marked there and impress themselves more 
strongly on the mind than at this side. 

I Will Riso venture to add that I have endeavored so far as pos- 
sible to bring an impartial mind to bear on the subject. The fall 
in the gold price of silver has been e no grievance to me 
rather the contrary—and in espousing the etallic side I may 
at least lay claim to disinterestedness in the matter. I advocate 
this cause from the sincere and honest conviction that it is the 
cause of justice and equity between man and man, the cause 
which best furthers the international trade of the world and 
which best conduces to the welfare and prosperity of this great 


empire. 

Taed not tell you that China has always been, and is now, purely 
silver monometallic. Iwill not take up your time with a descrip- 
tion of the various forms of currency, nor with the intricacies of 
the retail coin known as ‘‘cash;” suffice it to say that in the 
wholesale trade and in all wo pe tse of customs duties the-metallic 
medium is either uncoin ilver by weight, known as the tael, or 
the silver coin known as the Mexican dollar. This is a coin act- 
ually coined in Mexico and imported as there is a demand for it. 
It is of a certain known weight and fineness, and generally passes 
at about seventy-three one-hundredths of a tael, though the rate 
. varies from time to time according as dollars are scarce or not. 
There is no import or e duty on the Mexican dollar; its value 
therefore keeps touch with that of the general mass of silver bul- 
lion in the world. It is a sound and honest coin, for it will stand 
the test of the melting pot, the only true test. A similar coin, I 
may remark, has recently been introdu termed the British 
dollar, which is coined in Bombay for the tern banks. It is 
current in Singapore and the Straits, where it will replace the 
Japanese yen, but as yet it has hardly found its way into China. 


THE EFFECT OF THE FALL IN SILVER. 


I pass on now to speak of the effect of the fall in the gold value 
of silver on British trade with the far East, 

The effects may be divided into three classes: 

1. The effect on capitalists, bankers, and others who have 
English capital in in the East. 

2. The direct effect on trade as manifested through changes in 
the level of prices. 


8. The indirect or economic effect on production, operating 
ee a disturbance of the relation between ie and wages. 
e. 


the first I need not take up your It is obvious 
that if anyone remitted, say, £1,000for investment in silver secur- 
ities at any time before or during the fall, he would never since 
have been able to get it back again except at a severe loss. All 
those whose incomes depend upon silver remittances have felt a 
similar loss. Many promising institutions have been either 
wrecked or had their “usefulness greatly marred by this cause, 
and for no other fault than that the directors did not see clearl 
ahead what was oing tohappen. But losses of this kind, though 
sharp and severely felt at the time, are soon got over. Companies 
close and are wound up. Bad debts are written off and a new 
leafis turned. "There is not the lingering, lasting effect which the 
other two classes produce. 

The second point is the effect on trade through fluctuations in 
prices caused by fluctuations in the relative value of the metals, 
or, as it is called, by loss of the par of exchange. The currency 
of China for wholesale trade being, as I have said, either Mexican 
dollars or uncoined silver, both of which are free to enter and 
leave the countryin unlimited quantities, it follows that its value 
or purchasing power is simply that of silver on the open market 
ofthe world. Any change, therefore, in the gold value of silver 
immediately affects the exchanges between pmi and London. 
Exchange simply keeps touch with the rise and of silver, sav- 
ing, of course, temporary fluctuations produced by local demand. 
But the exchange is the tie that connects the gold price of Lon- 
don with the silver price in Shanghai. Given that the exchange 
is constant, that is, that you have a fixed par between the two 
countries, then prices in both countries move Lx cues whatever 
raises them in London will raise them in wong . It is imma- 
terial whether you quote prices in gold or silver, the per- 
centage of rise and fall is precisely the same. 

But now break this par of exchange and you introduce a new 
element altogether; gold and silver prices no longer go hand in 
hand. You have gold P pesi rising while silver prices are 
steady, or you may have silver prices rising while gold prices are 
steady, or you may have one rising and the other falling at the 
ae e Everything depends now on the nexus between the 

wo metals, 


THE EVIL OF AN UNSTABLE EXCHANGE, 


To illustrate this by a simple case: Take the export of raw silk 
from Shanghaito London. A pound weight of raw silk costs, say, 
in Shanghai, $4; the equivalent ce in London, allowing for 
freight End ahr would be, at par of exchange of 4s. 2d., 
about 18s. 6d. Suppose, now, that from reasons outside the silk 
market entirely, the value of silver relatively to gold falls 25 per 
cent. The dollar then becomes equivalent to 3s. lid. It is obvi- 
ous you must at once have a change either in the qua ice in 
London or in the silver price at Shanghai, for if they did not, 
then £100 sent out to the East would produce 25 per cent more 
dollars, and at the old price would buy 25 per cent more silk. 
But if that same silk could be sold in London at the old price of 
18s. 4d. then manifestly the merchant gets his sterling back with 
the old profit and a clear 25 per cent extra. The competition of 
merchants would soon put a stop to this. They will outbid one 
another by either offering a larger silver price or accepting a 
smaller gold price, till profits are reduced to the old level. Thus, 
either at one end or the other there must be an adjustment. The 
general level of prices for silk must either rise in the East or fall 
in the West; there is no escaping from this position. 

Take, now, the converse case of exports from England, Su 
pe you have a piece of shirtings of a certain quality, costing in 

anchester 9s. At the old par value the corresponding selling 
price in China would be, say, $2.86. Assume, now, chat from causes 
apart altogether from the cotton market the gold value of silver 
falls 10 per cent. Whathappens? If prices remained unchan 
on both sides, the merchant manifestly would lose 10 per cent. He 
must at once put up his silver prices 10 per cent in order to make 
the same profit as before. Here there is no stimulus to compe- 
tition, as in the other case, but just the reverse. Trade is checked 
for the time being. It is always difficult to suddenly get your 
price raised. Buyers hold aloof, hoping that Mone may rise 
again or that the Manchester price may fall. Sales , goods 
remain in your warehouse for months, running up charges, and, 
whatever happens, the merchant is sure to be a loser somehow. 
It may be su that losses in the trade one way would be 
compensated by gains in the other, and that the merchant has 
only to do an equivalent business in imports and exports in order 
to come out square. But that is not so. I have often said tosome 
of my friends engaged in the export trade from Shanghai: This 
last drop of a penny in exchange ought to do you a good turn; 
you ought to clear an extra 3 or 4 per cent on your current ship- 
ments of silk," “Yes,” the reply would be; that might have 
been, but we have just heard by telegram that the London and 
Lyons markets have dropped by precisely that amount.“ And so 
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it was in every case. The market instantaneously and automat- 
ically almost adjusted itself to every successive change in the 
gold value of silver. The determining consideration was not 
“ What did these goods cost?" but “At what figure can they be 
replaced?" 


demand, which every merchant understands and pus his account 
together, and 


uged with any reasonablecertainty. Who 
enough twenty years ago to ct that 
venture to 


one which can not be 
would have been wil 


t, then, to this, that every change in the relative 
and silver entails a corresponding change in the 
commodities capable of being exchanged between 
Bilver-using and gold-using countries. Temporary fluctuations 
fall on the merchants, bringing sometimes loss and sometimes 
profit, or loss to one and profit to another; but changes of a per- 
manent nature necessarily and inevitably entail a permanent 
change in the general level of prices, either in the silver-using 
country or the gold-using country, or in both. Iam not at pres- 
ent concerned to discuss which country is likely to be affected, 
and whether prejudicially or beneficially. I only wish to impress 
on the meeting the tremendous nature of the consequences that 
flow from the present instability of gold and silver—consequences 
which the world can not escape from so long as their relative 
value is left indeterminate. This is what is meant by the rupture 
of the par of exchange—a term that, to my mind, H y conveys 
a full enough idea of the momentous results. Itis not merely a 
question of remittances between the two countries. That is per- 
plexing and annoying enough, but it can in some measure be 
Obviated. It is the inevitable result in the changes of the level 
of prices, and the consequent disturbance of the equity of all con- 
tracts, that is the t and important feature. : : 

You are gen y aware that the adjustmentof prices, of which 
I have just spoken, has, as a matter of fact, been effected by gold 
prices giving way. Speaking generally, silver prices of commod- 
ities have remained steady and gold prices have fallen. This was 
strictly true up to a com tively recent date, and even yet four- 
fifths of the adjustment is due to the fall in god prices, and not 
more than a to a rise in silver prices. am not concerned 
with why that is so, but it is a fact. 

The result of that is that our trade with China, as a whole, has, 
in my opinion, been less affected than might be supposed. It is 
difficult to say for certain that the volume of trade, as measured 
in commodities, is greater or less than it would have been had the 
old of exchange been maintained. As the price of native 
products has not risen greatly (except in certain limited lines), 
there has been no very marked stimulus to exports from China, 
and as the silver price of cotton goods has not risen very greatly, 
there has been no general check on imports into China. 

THE "MIDDLEMEN" BEAR THE BRUNT. 

But there has been a very serious effect on the status of the mid- 
dlemen; that is, the distributing agents between the English man- 
ufacturer and the Chinese purchaser. On them has fallen the 
brunt of the petty and incessant fluctuations in the price of silver. 
It has forced them into the position of mere: commission agents. 
Much of the business now is done in that way, viz, by selling to 
China and buying in Manchester simultaneously, and at the same 
time settling exchange forward through one of the banks. In this 
eei the merchant runs no risk at all; but, contra, he gets 
little profit. As it requires little or no capital to do that sort of 
business, a crowd of small men have come forward who have cut 
down commissions almost to the vanishing point. 

Now, some of you manufacturers may say that is all the better 
for us—the cheaper they do business out there, the more will they 
want to buy. But there is another side to the question. The ex- 
tension of your business into new fields depends solely on those 
whom I may term your agents, the merchants out in foreign parts. 
The manufacturer sits at his door till somebody comes to buy. 
The middleman goes out into the world seeking new outlets for 
British products. They are the people who conquer the world 
for you, whose en and push have made British trade what it 
is, Butthey won'tdo that for nothing. If you starve them they 
won't work. 

Now, that is largely the position that the destruction of the par 
of exchange has brought our merchants to. The un i of 
the trade has chilled their energies. They work on the old lines to 
make bread and butter, hardly venturing to initiate any new. 
They hesitate to invest their money in new enterprises, not know- 
ing how it will come back to them. 


This, though it may seem a small matter and rather savoring 


of personality, is, in my opinion, one of great importance. It is 
essential to the development of British e that your merchants, 
the great distributors, should be men of wealth and intelligence 
and energy, and this can only secure by making it worth their 
while; in other w , when there is money to be made in it. If 
circumstances over which they have no control make success im- 
possible, or make it too risky or too hazardous, the best men will 
take their money elsewhere, and you are left with the second rate. 

So, altogether, though it is not perhaps casy to say just by how 
much the China trade been affected, itis beyond question that 
the general infiuence has been adverse. Where commodities are 
offering for exchange, trade will go on under any circumstances, 
even if we were reduced to absolute barter. But none the less is it 
deemed essential for successful commerce that yon must have a 
sound metallic medium of exchange, and equally is it essential 
that you should have, if possible, a fixed and stable common meet- 
ing ground between the two metals of the world, gold and silver. 

Phe Eastern trade, I have said, has been less affected than 
might be sup d, because silver prices have been reasonably 
steady. Butthat may not besoin future. Sup the general 
level of gold prices were to rise while silver kept at its present 
level, it seems to me that might affect the Manchester trade in the 
far East very adversely. Given the present low rate of ochena; 
if Manchester prices rise, so must silver prices in the East. This 
checks imports from England and pro tanto encourages local man- 
ufacture. It is true exports from China would be encouraged 
and some commodities probably would be taken in exchanges. 
But it might not be Manchester goods, and it certainly would not 
be quite the old staples. 

THE ECONOMIC EFFECT ON PRODUCTION. 

I must now advert, though very briefly, to the third result which 
I mentioned as showing from the in prices, and that is the 
economic effect on production. If all prices, including rents, 
wages, and taxes, fell or rose uniformly, no one would be a whit the 
worse. If you receive double or half for everything you sell and 
pay double or half for everything you buy, your net profit is just 
the same as before. Tou are simply using larger or smaller count- 
ers, as the case may be. But prices never do thus rise and fall 
uniformly. Especially is this the case when the change in prices 
is brought about by foreign trade and through causes which are 
international. These have at first no direct effect on wages or 
rents, and none at all on fixed charges, such as mortgages, etc. 
Wages, though quick to rise, are slow to fall, and invariably lay 
behind a fallin prices. The result is that every fall in silver, dis- 
turbing as it does the general level of prices, must disturb the 
relation between labor and capital. Given a 5 per cent reduction 
in the price of finished goods, if the manufacturer pays the same 
for his labor, his profit, other things being equal, must be 5 per 
cent less. That, of course, can not goon. Unless labor can be 
made 5 per cent more, efficient wages must come down eventually, 
or else manufacturers must close their mills. And even greater 
efficiency of Iabor, if due to improved machinery, is not enough, 
because such improved machinery is equally available to foreign 
competitors. 

Fluctuations in silver, in short, tend to create the same disturb- 
ancein wages as they do in prices. Theone necessarily and inev- 
itably follows the other. Silver-using countries are similarly 
affected, but just in the inverse sense. A fall in silver benefits 
the manufacturer there, while a rise injures him. They are just 
as much interested as we are in promoting stability. Meantime, 
the disturbance, so far as it has gone, is altogether in favor of the 
silver manufacturer. He can allow better wages and yet make a 
better profit than before. 

Ineed not enlarge on this point, asI have already laid stress 
on it in an essay published now some three years ago, which 
some of 3 may possibly have done me the honor to read. I 
would only add that I see no reason to modify the views I then 
expressed. 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

But some poopie have said to me lately, ‘‘Your anticipations as 
to injury to British trade and manufactures have not been veri- 
fied. Look how prosperous the country is, look what a magnifi- 
cent budget we have had, look at the savings-bank returns, the 
income tax, the growth of trade, and so on. Why talk of injury? 
We were never better off.” 

Now. Iam quite prepared to admit that there is a deal of fight in 
the old country yet. There are many signs of prosperity to be 
met with. Certain classes, I take it, have been doing very well 
indeed of late, especially those connected with the gold-mining 
industry, and the new gold of the past four or five years must be 
Dope he effect. But are all classes equally prosperous; and if 
not, why not? I doubt if there ever was a time in the history of 
the country before this where you had such inequality of wealth 
and coms Na among the different sections of the commu- 
nity. Butis not this just what bimetallists have been n 
There has been no destruction of wealth in the world, but only a 
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great disturbance in its distribution. One class of men have 
gained largely where they had no expectation of gaining and no 
equitable right to gain, and another class have lost where they 
had done nothing to merit losing. The creditor class have gained 
and the debtor class have lost. e rich have become richer and 
the poor poorer. Idonotmean absolutely, but relatively. Those 
who have debts to pay find the burden made heavier, and those 
ae have money to receive find it goes further than when they 
ent it. 

So that, though you may have no falling off or even an increase 
in the board of trade returns, or in the income-tax receipts as a 
whole, you may still have all the inequality and injustice between 
one class and another that bimetallists complain of. Even if it 
could be shown that the industry and productive power of the 
country had not been affected in the aggregate, it is no less a legiti- 
mate grievance that one man should be ruined in order that another 
man might prosper. 

THE END NOT IN SIGHT. 

And as to the ultimate effect of all this on Lancashire mann- 
facturers, I have a very strong feeling that you have not got to the 
end of it yet. You gentlemen know better than I do how far manu- 
facturing has been a money-making industry in the last eight or 
ten years. And when one observes the amount of cotton spinning 
and weaving machinery that is now being exported to silver-using 
countries, a conviction forces itself on the mind that a change is 

oing on which will in the end have grave consequences. Accord- 
ing to the board of trade returns, this export has increased since 
1893 by 86 per cent as against a rise of 1 oed cent to European 
countries. By the end of this year there will be running in China 
and Ja close on 2,000,000 cotton spindles. That is not a bad 
beginning, and when you consider the enormous size and capacity 
of the former country and the millions of willing hands whose very 
industry and readiness to work have caused them to be dreaded by 
white labor, it is not easy to predict what it may grow to. Ihave 
no hesitation in saying t but for the fall in silver you would 
have had no such Eastern competition—at all events, not at the 
present moment. But now that it has taken root, the industry, I 
anticipate, can not but grow, the more so as I see by recent China 
papers that the Chinese Government are adopting a fairly liberal 
policy in regard to taxation of the UA. An excise duty equiv- 
alent to the import duty is to bec reed, which will also free the 
yarn, etc., from all inland or transit duties. 

The 8 may be but little felt as yet, or for some years 
to come. Of course a great industry can not be built up in a day; 
it is transplanted slowly; but the important thing is to consider 
that economic forces have been set at work which are all tending 
in that direction. It would be a fatal mistake to conclude that 
because the results of this Eastern competition are not imme- 
diately apparent it therefore does not exist at all. 

PROGRESS OF MANUFACTURES IN CHINA. 

It will perhaps interest some of you if I go a little more into 
detail as to the progress of cotton mills and kindred industries in 
China, and give you my views as to the prospect of further de- 
velopment. As you are probably aware, the right to work cotton 
manufactures on Chinese soil was first acquired by foreigners by 
the Japanese treaty of Shimonoseki, at the conclusion of the late 
Japanese war. What particular object the Japanese statesmen 
who negotiated the treaty had in view it is difficult to say, for 
Japan herself having just launched on an industrial career, it 
would seem that it would have better suited her people to confine 
her demands to the free admission of-Japanese manufactures, 
leaving China to put what obstacles her blindness or folly might 
dictate against the development of industrial works on her own 
soil. Whether it was some fancied benefit to her own subjects, 
or whether it was a mere vain desire to as the champions in 
the far East of progress, industrial and commercial, is immaterial; 
she asked for and obtained the concession for Japanese subjects 
to erect and carry on manufactures in any of the open ports of 
China. By reason of what is known as the most-favored-nation 
clause in the European treaties, the right to manufacture being 
granted to Japan immediately accrued for the benefit of all treaty 


wers. 

Previous to the date of the Japanese treaty there had been work- 
ing in China some five or six mills, mostly owned by 
Officials, and running about 150,000 spindles. Though nothing 
was published as to their earnings, it was 8 understood 
that they were doing very well indeed; at events, they suffi- 
ciently established the fact that it was possible to make excellent 
mill hands out of ordinary Chinese laborers, both men and women, 
and when you came to work out the average rate of wages for 
ordi labor in China at the present low gold price of silver, all 
the conditions seemed favorable for the successful establishment 
of cotton industries. Accordingly, no sooner were the terms of 
the Japanese treaty made known than there was a rush to be first 
in the field. Only four companies, however, have so far actually 
got launched, three BritishandoneGerman. The lastnewspapers 
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Shanghai contain accounts of the opening of two of them, 
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and the other two are, I understand, all but ready. These four 
will contain an aggregate of 150,000 spindles, and they all contem- 
plate running looms as well, though that will come later. 

So that you have now at the present moment in Shanghai alto- 
gether ten mills in working order, with an aggregate of about 
300,000 spindles and about 1,000 looms, though I have not exactly 
the latest voice Besides these, there are native-owned mills 
working at Hankow and Ningpo with some 80,000 or 90,000 spin- 
dles, and others are in course of erection at the inland cities of 


.Hangchow and Soochow, recently opened to foreign trade. 


CHINA A MORE FORMIDABLE COMPETITOR THAN INDIA OR JAPAN. 


We shall not, of course, be able to tell for certain how far these 
new foreign-owned mills are going to be a financial success till 
after a year or so, when they have had a fair trial. Upon the 
result of that will depend in great measure the future develop- 
ment. I may briefly run over, however, the points which seem 
to me to tell for and against them. First, and foremost of course 
is the question of labor. Insofaras wages depend on silver alone, 
it would seem that Shanghai will get the better both of India and 
Japan, The Indian Government have artificially enhanced the 
value of the rupee by some 2 or 3 ponce, that is by some 16 or 20 
per cent, above the market price of silver, and the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, if they adhere to their programme, will be handicapping 
their manufacturers in like manner so long as silver is below the 
ratio which they have chosen to adopt for redemption of their 
silver. China alone, therefore. will benefit by the present further 
fall in silver. But on the other hand there is a feature peculiar 
to China herself which I must mention, because for the present it 
is, I fear, more than neutralizing all the benefit. The feature I 
refer to is the dearness of copper cash, which, as you probabl 
know, is the retail coin throughout China, and the coin in whi 
laborers' wages are paid. For a great number of years past a 
Mexican dollar changed for about 1,100cash. Nowit changes for 
no more than 850 or 900 at the most. So that if you paid your 
mill hand, say, 200 cash a day, that went down in your account as 
18 cents, i. e., eighteen one-hundredths of a dollar. Now,if you 
pay 200 cash, which your cooly will expect as before, because all 

is outlay is in cash, that costs you 22 or 24 cents—a difference of 
some 18 or 20 per cent. That, of course, is a very serious matter, 
and unless it can speedily be remedied, must Face an adverse 
influence on all Chinese industries. Iam not prepared to say 
exactly what the reason of thisis. Some ascribe it to the rise in 
the value of copper relatively to silver, and infer, therefore, that 
the dearness may be permanent. It has, however, to be remarked 
that, inasmuch as there is no open mint in China for the coin 
of cash, it does not necessarily follow that the value of the coin 
keeps touch with the value of copper in the market. Moreover, 
copper only forms some 50 per cent of the substance of the coin, 
the rest being lead or iron. 


THE CLOSING OF THE INDIAN MINTS. 


I think the cause of the dearness is the same cause that is now 
enhancing the value of the rupee, viz, the stoppage of the mints. 
The supply of coinage is a prerogative or 8 of the pro- 
vincial officials, and there is no regular system by which the sup- 
ply is kept up. Some years ago cash were so cheap that I imagine 
it did not pay to go on coining. The mints accordingly were al- 
lowed to fall into disuse, and now the opposite extreme has been 
reached. At all events, I observe that orders have been issued in 
various quarters to resume coining, and thus I imagine the present 
stress will gradually be relieved. 

The attitude of the Chinese Government toward the new indus- 
tries is another feature of first-class importance, and this, I ob- 
serve, is likely to be benevolent. The result of the settlement, 
which, as I gather from the papers, has been arrived at, is that local 
manufactures will be put on the same footing as imported goods 
at the port of manufacture—that is to say, they will pay an excise 
duty equal to the import duty; but they will have an advantage 
over imported goods if sent into the interior to the extent of 23 per 
cent ad valorem. "They are, so it is said, to be exempted from all 
inland, likin or transit dues, which foreign imports can commute, 
as you know, for a half-tariff duty. 

Idoubt, however, whether this promise of the central govern- 
ment—for it is no more than 2 promise, and not a treaty right 
can be entirely relied upon as against the rapacity or necessities 
of the provincial governments. We know what difficulty has 
arisen in enforcing upon the provincial governments respect for 
our treaty rights whenever their purses are concerned, and it may 
well be that notwithstanding the promise of the Pekin Govern- 
ment, the mill owners wil have to compound in some way for 
transit or likin dues. But the present arrangement, at all events, 
guarantees an open market for their local manufacture at each o 
the open ports, and for the rest, Chinese purchasers must protect 
themselves as best they may. 

lam afraid time will not permit me to go much further into 
this matter, but there are various points that one might discuss— 
such as the supply of raw cotton, the nature of the staple, how 
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far it advantageously mixes with foreign cotton, and so forth. 
On the first, that is, the supply of raw cotton, there ought to be no 
difficul The whole of the region of the lower Yangtse, formed 
as it is from alluvial deposit, is well adapted to growing cotton, 
and the present cultivation, large as it is, might be indefinitely 
extended. In 1895 there was an export of raw cotton from China 
to foreign countries, chiefly Japan, of 120,000,000 pounds; on the 
other hand, China imported 140,000,000 pounds of yarn, mostly 
from Bombay; in 1895, and in 1896 over 200,000,000 pounds. Be- 
tween this supply of raw cotton on the one hand, and the demand 
for yarn on the other, there would seem to be a very good field for 
thelocalspinning industry. The difference of value between the 
120,000,000 pounds of cotton which she sold, and a corresponding 
amount of yarn which she bought, comes, I find,to about £600,000, 
a tolerably tidy fund for wages and profits, if China had worked 
up her own cotton and made her own yarn. 

I may add that I see China imported yarn from the Japanese 
mills last year to the extent of 12,000,000 pounds, against only 
2,500,000 in 1895, and I observe a very considerable, but not so 
great, increase in her imports of Japanese sheetings, handkerchiefs, 
towels, etc. All this will give you an idea of the very consid- 
erable movement that is now going on in the Far East, and, as I 
said, it is not so much the extent it has reached that is to be 
looked at, as the general trend of things in the direction of local 
industrial development and competition. 

Although it does not particularly concern Manchester, I may men- 
tion that the reeling of silk cocoons by foreign machinery is another 
industry that has taken root in Shanghai. So rapidly has this 
pore that already the price of skilled labor suitable for this work 

as risen some 20 per cent. 

No doubt that is a contingency that employers must in some 
measure expect to have to meet. At the same time, the field to 
draw from is so vast that I do not anticipate any great rise, even 
in large cities like Shanghai, still less in the small country towns, 
whither certain of the industries, especially silk reeling, are likely 
to migrate. 

PROGRESS OF THE CHINESE COAL AND IRON TRADES. 

In regard to coal and iron and the shipbuilding trades, less 
ndvance has been made than in the textile branch, and for this 
reason, that it has been impossible so far for foreigners to obtain 
mining concessions from the Chinese Government. But very large 
stores of both are known to exist, and but for the timidity and 
ignorance of the authorities the mining industry might be develop- 
ing as fast and as successfully as the others. The only serious 
attempt at ironworks was a project set on foot some years ago at 
Hankow by the Viceroy Chang Chik Tung to supply material for 
Chinese future railways. 

Very large sums of money were spent, or, I may say, squandered 
under official supervision, with the object of erecting a plant capa- 
ble of making steel rails and other railway machinery. The result, 
I believe, has been disastrous. That, however, is no criterion of 
what might be done by private enterprise. In Japan, with far less 
natural advantages, they are now making their own locomotives 
and building their own steamers. The coal fields, too, of Japan now 
practically supply the whole of the demand for the Far East. It is 
extremely rare to find English coal nowadays east of Ceylon, and 
very little even of Australian coal, which not so long ago supplied 
the bulk of it, both for steamer and household use. Japan coal 
can be had in abundance at some $3 a ton, which means now 6s., 
but which at the old par would have meant 12s. 6d. China might, 
if she chose, be supplying coal in unlimited quantities, and possi- 
bly at even less cost. Given a continuance of the present low rate 
of exchange between silver and gold, I apprehend the time must 
come when China will undersell from her enormous natural stores 
both Japan and the rest of the world. 

GROWTH OF JAPANESE MANUFACTURES. 

'The progress that Japan has made in the last decade illustrates 
better than any words what measure of success is possible under 
ihe influence of cheap silver. In 1888 she had 113,000 spindles 
working, producing 13,000,000 pornas of yarns per annum. 
1895 she had 883,000 spindles producing 150,000,000 pounds. I have 
not the exact aces up to date, but you may take it there are now 
at least 1,250, apes at work in that country. So in weaving, 
the total estitiated product of her looms, cotton and silk, all classes 
in 1883, was 25,000,000 yards; export nil. In 1893 the product was 
605,000,000 yards, of which she exported as much as brought her in 
£3,000,000. The total volume of her foreign trade has grown from 
$86,000,000 in 1886 to $289,000,000 in 1896, and dollars be it remarked 
measure more accurately the volume than would sterling figures at 
the exchange of the day. 

I think it is beyond dispute that Japan, as a nation, has been 
able to accomplish what she has done by reason of her having 
adhered to a silver currency at the time when the divergence 
between the two metals was taking place. It will, of course, be 
remarked, if that is so, why is she now resolved on a gold standard? 
A “pa observations on this change may fitly bring these remarks to 
a close. 

I can best illustrate the advantages to Japan in the past by con- 


In 1873 both countries 


trasting her poliey with that of France. 
were bimetallic, that is to say, the mints of both were open to the 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver, and each metal was good legal 
tender at a fixed ratio to any extent. Japan, I believe, nominally 
called herself gold standard, but inasmuch as she kept open mints 
for silver linked to gold as it was in her case at a ratio of 16.17 to 1, 


the term is immaterial. She had the essentials of bimetalism; that 
is, open mints and unlimited legal tender. When the divergence 
of the two metals began to manifest itself one of two courses was open 
to either nation, viz, to leave things as they were or to close the 
mints tosilver. Japan chose the former, France chose the latter. 
The necessary consequence followed. France retained her gold cur- 
rency, with her silver already coined reduced to tokens. Japan 
parted with her gold under the operation of the natural law, but 
retained a sound silver currency. France having originally the 
option of paying all her national debts in silver, voluntarily elected 
to pay in gold. Japan, having the same option, elected to pay in 
silver; and when I say pay in silver, I mean in silver at market 
value. France excluded herself from this option when she closed 
her mints. Japan retained it simply by keeping hers open. 

Each was strictly within her Best rights. The difference is this, 
that France comes ultimately to levy on her taxpayers for the ben- 
efit of the national creditor about double the amount as measured 
in real value, say, in commodities, of what Japan requires to levy. 
Suppose that 100 units represented the amount of commodities that 
were sufficient in 1873 to discharge a given national obligation, 
France, as things have gone, has had to demand from her taxpayers 
164 units, while Japan has only to levy from her people 84 units. 
The figures are arrived at in this way: I take Sauerbeck’s table of 
index numbers, where, gold being the standard, you have the index 
number of commodities standing at 61, and of silver at 50. Now 
ernie these with commodities as the standard, and measure 
gold and silver up and down with relation thereto. Imagine com- 
modities represented by a straight horizontal line, and starting 
from the year above mentioned, 1873; the appreciation or deprecia- 
tion of either metal since then is represented by a line above or 
below. Gold at the present moment stands above at 164, and silver 
stands below at 82. In other words, if you pay in gold you require to 

rovide 164 units of commodities to meet your given obligation 

Thie in 1873 would have been discharged by finding 100), whereas 
if you pay in silver you have only to provide 82. 

elatively, therefore, to France, the burden of taxation has fallen 

lightly on the Japanese and, pro tanto, the springs of commerce 

have been lightened. It is not so much that the Japanese have had 

to pay too little as that France and others have had to pay too much. 

JAPAN REDUCES HER DEBT ONE-HALF. 

What Japan now proposes doing is, as I understand it, this: She 
says, having got the standard o all our obligations, public and 
private, down from 164 to 82, we propose to keep it there. They 
shall now be deemed gold HP Herr on that basis, and henceforth 
shall vary in gold and not in silver. The result is that the national 
debt of Japan, in so far as it was created before 1873, is in terms of 
gold reduced by this simple operation to just one-half of what it 
was, and the debt that may have been contracted subsequently, in 
like proportion to the fall in silver. In like manner had France 

one through the same operation, her debt, in terms of gold, would 

ave been reduced by one-half. Say that her national debt in 1873 
was £1,000,000,000—that is, in franca 25,000,000,000, optional to her to 
pay in either. She keeps her mints open to silver, and thereby her 
silver currency keeps touch with the market value of silver in the 
world. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument (though I do not 
say it would necessarily have happened), that silver falls in terms 
of gold, as it has done, by one-half its value. The debt of France is 
still 25,000,000,000 franes, but the franc in English money is now, 
under the supposed conditions, only one-fiftieth of a sovereign 
instead of one twenty-fifth. France now says, as Japan says, 1 
shall henceforth pay m pus at present rates. Her 25,000,000, 000 
francs of debt becomes 500,000,000 sterling. 

Of course, if by contract any portion of the public debts of either 
country were payable abroad in gold, as part of the Japanese debt 
was, it would have to be so paid, and would be excluded from the 
above operation, But otherwise no legal complaint could be made 
whether the obligations were held internally or externally. Gentle- 
men would probably exclaim at this monstrous new way of paying 
old debts, but I really don’t know that there is anything unfair 
about it. It is a question between the taxpayers and the national 
creditors. Is it more just to require the former to pay 164 units or 
measures in commodities, measures of grain or 82 measures for 
every 100 which the latter are really entitled to? The truth is that 
the Japanese national creditor gets in real value much more nearly 
the right thing than the French or other gold creditors. One gets 
18 per cent too little; the other 64 per cent too much. 

So much for the effect of the measure. As to the motives which 
may have dictated it, I can not presume to have any inside informa- 
tion, but I should suppose it was mainly prompted by the incon- 
veniences of the want of a common standard in her international 
trade with Western nations, which a fixed par of exchange would 
give her, and the difficulty of adjusting her budget in ease she had 
occasion to borrow on the European market, as she evidently 
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contemplated doing. The troubles of the Indian exchequer have 
doubtless not been lost sight of by Japanese financiers. It was 


mainly,I take it, the desire to get in line with the European 
powers, and not a special love for gold,which has never been in use 
among the Japanese. There is no reason to doubt that she would 
have readily joined, or would even now be willing to join, any 
bimetallic union which was large enough to secure the permanence 
of the relative value of silver and gold. 

The wisdom of her decision depends upon the future of silver. 
If it risesin terms of gold above the ratio which she has fixed for 
the redemption of her coins, she will be a gainer. Indeed, she will 
have gained both ways, for she has been paying in silver hitherto 
while gold was rising, and in the future she would be paying in 

old while silver was rising. If, on the other hand, silver keeps so 

w asit is, or falls further, everything would be against her. She 
would have to redeem her silver coins at some 6 or 7 per cent above 
their bullion value, and she would have cut herself off from the 
industrial advantages which she has hitherto enjoyed in common 
with her silver neighbors., In that case I sho expect China to 
progress much more rapidly. 

This decision of the Japanese Government, though it has doubt- 
less impressed the worl "p not, I think, to have any very 
lasting effect on the price of silver. The Japanese mint will, it is 
true. no longer open to coin silver, but then it was ase dered 
employed in coining yen for ex tion to Singapore and the 
Straits, The demand for silver in these settlements will continue 
as before—and a large and increasing demand it is—only it will be 
sepes by the new British dollar coined in Bombay. The yen 

be withdrawn as it pleases the Japanese Government to redeem 
them, and will probably be sent to Bombay to be recoined. There 
never was any very great amount of silver in circulation in Japan 
itsclf, and even yet, of course, they will require a certain amount for 
subsidiary ane as small wea de any case Japan can not very 
seriously affect the monetary of the world. 
ARTIFICIAL CHEAPNESS THE CAUSE OP EASTERN COMPETITION. 

I wish to add just one remark before sitting down. It will be said 
if they can manufacture yarn or cotton cloth ont in the far East 
cheaper than you can why shouldn’t they, and why should you en- 
deavor to do an g to hinder them? Is it not one of the cardi- 
nal principles of free trade that every nation ought to devote itself 
to SEE those things which it can produce most cheaply? It 
is best so for the whole world. 

On that I would remark that the present relative cheapness of 
silver to gold which enables eastern mills to manufacture cheaply 
is not the result of the operation of any law of nature, but is the 
consequence of monetary legislation. If it were due to any natu- 
ral law it would, of course, be the merest folly to contend against 
— But as it is the result of the act of man the act of man may 
undo it. ‘ 

We know that even if we in England were to sit still, an agitation 
is going on around us which may have the most far-reac con- 
sequences. m those consequences we can in no wise escape. 
It is most desirable that we should know the end of it, and as soon 
as ible. There can be no stability until this question is settled, 
and there is no hope of settling it that I can see but by a wide inter- 
national monetary union, which would guarantee both itself and 
the world against any farther fluctuations between the two precious 
metals. Both East and West are equally interested in a settlement. 
The Eastern manufacturer knows that advantage which he has 
at present is not stable and may be taken from him. It is his inter- 
est to have silver low. He would wish to see a low ratio fixed, and 
doubtless his claims will have to be considered when the time comes; 
but he, in common with the rest of the world, desires stability of 
some sort. 

In conclusion, I would —— the importance of the silver 
question to the industries of Britain, and especially to the great 
manufacturing districts of which Manchester is the center; and 
speaking impartially, I believe that one of the greatest blessings 
which could be secured to them would be a stable par of exchange 
by international agreement. [Loud applause.] 

LANCASHIRE'S INTEREST IN A SPEEDY SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. W. R. Moss (Bolton) moved the following resolution: That 
the best interests of the British Empire demand a stable par of 
exchange between the gold and silver moneys of the world by the 
remonetization of silver, and in view of the serious efforts now being 
made to secure an international agreement, this meeting calls upon 
all friends of monetary reform to redouble their efforts to promote 
an early and effective settlement of the monetary question.” He 
moved the resolution with the greater pleasure because of the fact 
that he knew few arguments would be needed to make it accepta- 
ble to à Manchester audience, or, indeed, to a meeting in any part 
of Lancashire, composed, as thatone was, of the employees of labor 
and the trusted representatives of the labor employed. [Hear! 


Hear! 

He — — there as one interested in the great staple trade of 
that district—the cotton trade—and having for over twenty years 
watched the growth and development of the monetary revolution 
which began in 1873; having experienced the results of it and given 
what amount of study a business man could do to the subject during 


that time, he felt convinced, and more convinced that day than at 
any previous time, that ultimately, sooner or later, they would be 
forced by cireumstances to return to theold standard of value, with 
silver and gold at a fixed ratio. I“ Hear!" ‘‘Hear!”] As producers 
they could not consent to be forever handicapped in the commercial 
race by maintaining the burden of their present monetary standard. 
Gold having risen in relative value to other commodities, the burden 
had increased enormously, and wasstill appreciating in that relation. 
LApplause.] During the time he had mentioned bimetallists had had 
many ups and downs—times of encouragement and discouragement— 
but at no previous time did he think they had more reason for encour- 
agement than at that moment. As there were three gentlemen sent 
over by the President of the United States, and now in Paris nego- 
tiating, if possible, to bring about an internationalagreement, it was 
time for the monetary reformers of this country to be up and doin 
and at once to put their shoulders to tho wheel and see if they could 
not give the whole question a push forward that would be to their 
everlasting advantage and a benefit to the whole world of commerce. 
[Applause.] 
THE ECONOMIC VIEW. 

Mr. L. L. Price, M. A. (Oxon), seconded the proposition. He said 
he appeared before them that day in the capacity of a political econo- 
mist. The mover of the resolution had addressed the meeting as a 
practical man; he [the speaker] appeared before them somewhat as 
atheorist, but he should like to say that the warmth with which Mr. 
Moss supported the motion was unsu by the enthusiasm 
which he [Mr. Price] felt for it. [Applause.] Ho was convinced 
in his own mind that this question was the most important on which 
economists had been privileged to exercise a voice in this generation, 
[*Hear?"" “* Hear! He was not sure, indeed, when they came to 
consider the magnitude of the question, when they considered the 
subtle and far-reaching nature of the effects which had been pro- 
duced by the monetary disturbances of the last twenty years, he 
was not sure whether they could not say that the question was as 
important as the last great economic qu upon which the opin- 
ion of professional economists was elicited; he meant the free-trade 
question. I“ Hear!“ Hear!"] 

He ventured to think that during the course of the controversy, 
which has been going on for twenty P iar or so economists had had 
something to say of importance. He thonght that many people, 
althongh they might not be convinced of the advantage A grid 
national een yet had at least been convinced that there was 
something wrong. They had not known what it was, but they had 
been sure something was wrong, and he thought that conviction 
had been shared even by some most ardent monometallists, He 
took it that it was the business of economists to point out what 
that something wrong was, and he took it also that it was their 
business to penetrate below the surface of affairs and try to discover 
hidden causes. 

THE NECESSITY FOR ECONOMIC KNOWLEDGE. 

He did not think it was possible to get an adequate of this 
question withont some economic knowledge. He did not say 
whether that economic knowledge should be of the orthodox char- 
acter to which Sir Edward Sassoon had alluded, but unless they had 
some economic knowledge they could not see how these monetary 
influences were working below the surface. In this particular 
question there had been a certain confusion of issues, and they had 
been told that the fallin prices had been due to different causes, 
that it had been due to credit influences and fluctuations, and that 
it had been due to overproduction. Now it might be possible that 
all these causes had been operating, but if was the business of 
economists to see that beneath these causes there had been this 
monetary disturbance working and until that disturbance was set 
right affairs would not move smoothly again. He thought that upon 
these points economists had been of some assistance in influencing 
the controversy. 

Mr. Jamieson had said that he had approached the subject from 
an impartial standpoint, and he [Mr. Price] thought he might 
claim for economists that they also had approached the question 
from an impartial standpoint. He had no hesitation in asserting 
that the n opinion of economists was agreed that a proper 
system of international bimetallism—if it were accomplished— 
would result in a more scientific system than that prevailing to- 
day; that it would tend to secure the great end of a monetary sys- 
tem—the end of stability—and also that it would undoubtedly 
relieve, even if it did not put an end to, those difficulties of ex- 
change to which Mr. Jamieson had alluded. [Applause.] He was 
talking the other day to a foreign professor who said to him, “I 
can not vie gr why you bimetallists are so confident.” But he 
did not think there wonld be any difficulty in answering that ques- 
tion iu such a meeting as that assembled there. They were confi- 
dent because they believed scientifie truth was on their side, and 
because they knew that the truth was great and they believed it 
must prevail [Applause.] It was in that spirit he cordially sup- 
ied the resolution which had been moved. [Applause.] 

Mr. R. L. Everett, late M. P. for Ipswich, supported the motion, 
and remarked at the outset that he esteemed it a great privilege to 
have the opportunity of saying a few words on this great question 
in that important center of the commerce, wealth, and influence of 


t 
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England. He was described as lately M. P., and he might say that 
ad the honor in the last Parliament of representing a division 
the county in which he lived, the county of Suffolk, and nothing 
given him more thankfulness, whilst he was a Member of Parlia- 
ent, than that he had a tongue to use to denounce that, as he 
lieved, monstrously unrighteous change made by the late Govern- 
ent—he referred to the closing of the mints in India. [“ Hear!” 
‘Hear!”] He did not forget to remind Sir William Harcourt, whohad 
ften taunted bimetallists with wishing to tamper with the currency, 
fat he himself had been a party to the most monstrous and unprin- 
¢cipled tampering with currency ever inflicted upon any nation; 
d that notin a small nation like ours, with a Permai of abont 
,000,000 inhabitants, but in a nation approaching 300,000,000 in- 
bitants, and, too, without giving the inhabitants of the country 
an opportunity of speaking upon the question. Although what had 
inen etermined on was announced in the House of Commons at the 
e, the House of Commons never had any opportunity whatever 
Of expressing its views upon that enormous change before the 
change was made. 
THE CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 

He was present that day in Manchester as a farmer from East 
Anglia, that part of these islands which in the not far distant past 
was the most famous for its agricultural skill and prosperity of any 

art of Great Britain. M Hear!" „Hear!“ And he came there, 
fo regretted to say, to tell them that they were, in that district, in a 
te of a cultural ruin which could only fitly be described by the 
word „collapse.“ The best way to give them an idea as to what 
had happened to the industry of agriculture in the east of England 
was to call attention to what had happend to the value of land. 
Agricultural land, which twenty-five years ago was bought eagerly 
at £40 to £50 per acre, to-day went begging at from £4 to £12; it 
was only with difficulty that purchasers were found even at those 
miserable figures. 

Rents were wasting away almost to nothing, and, notwithstanding 
that, farmers were getting tired of continuing to follow a profitless 
occupation. A great deal of the land was mortgaged, and both 
mortgagor and mortgagee had the infinite pain of seeing their prop- 

vanish away like snow before the summer's sun, The loss of 
fhe ann al agricultural income of the United Kingdom, heed an d 

year with the years 1873 or 1874, was no less than £100,000,000— 
an enormous reduction from the gross income of the greatest in- 
dustry in the country, and once one of the most prosperous. The 
misery to individuals, to families, and to publie institutions which 
had been created by this collapse in icultural value passed the 
power of human speech to describe. The cause of all this misery 
was a perfectly simple one; it was the fall in prices. That fall, it 
was true, during the present year had had a check, but no doubt 
the check in the fall in the value of wheat and the rise which had 
taken place was due to a calamitous cause in which no one could 
i a famine in India, and the general shortage of the world’s 
wheat crop. Of course they had been glad to take the higher, 2 
but the Lx recognized that they were the result of a calamity 
which they believed was happily but temporary. He was there to 
express his fullest conviction that directly the supply of wheat 
became normal again, down would come the price, and agricultural 
prices would continue to go on falling as they had been falling for 
many years past. He said this from the movement of the index 
numbers, which registered the general movement of price levels, 
They showed last year the lowest point they had reached yet as 
compared with the average prices for the period between 1865 and 
1875. And, notwithstanding the temporary rise in wheat, the move- 
ment of the index numbers was downward still. 

What was the explanation of this extraordinary fall in prices, 
which having paid some attention to the history of prices, and 
especially agricultural prices, he declared to be without parallel in 
modern centuries? The explanation was perfectly simple when they 
knewthe facts. Money measured prices, and the price level, whether 
it was high or low, depended upon the relative quantities of money 
in circulation and of the commodities which were to be exchanged 
against money. All political economists were agreed upon that 
fact. They had seen a thing done which was without parallel in 
human history. They had seen one of the two precious metals struck 
out of the measuring mass, making the measure of price level de- 
pend upon one-half only of the ol measuring material, The fall 
must continue to go on unless the old policy was reverted to, as the 
increase of commodities from year to year had now only the increase 
of one metal instead of two to balance it. 

THE REMEDY FOR THE FALL IN PRICES. 

The remedy for this state of things was perfectly obvious; it was 
to go back to the state of things which was good enongh for our 
ancestors, good enough for John Locke and Sir Isaac Newton, and had 
been good enough for all time past in the history of the world. He 
had been glad to hear the note struck again and again that afternoon 
that the signs were most hopeful for expectin ga return to the oldand 
wiser state of things. [‘‘Hear!” *'Hear!"] Hecongratulated them 
in the city of Manchester upon having among their representatives a 
man who had been thought fit to be the leader of the party which 
had the majority in the House of Commons, and who was a convinced 
bimetallist, earnestly and sincerely desiring to see England assist 


in the return to the free use of both precious metals. 2 


With pleasure had he (Mr. Everett, though a Liberal) again an 
in sat at that statesman’s feet to hear him expound his views on 
is question. 

There was also on the front bench with him Mr. Goschen, who had 
made some very able speeches on the subject, and expressed opinions 
in favor of bimetallism, the importance of which subject he had said 
could not be overestimated. d there were other illustrious occu- 
pants of the ministerial front benches who were in favor of this 

atchange. America, France, Holland, and Belgium were anxious 
for it, so that they might hope that the time had come for it to be 
made. What they wanted was simply to reunite the two precious 
metals together in that happy marriage union which so long pre- 
vailed between them, and not only that, but to reunite two old com- 
panions, which within their memory had for many years worked in 
most cordial harmony together—he meant those two kindred spirits, 
free trade and free mints. [Applause.] He hoped their meeting to- 
day might do something to cause free trade and free mints to be 
associated together, and so sweep away that wave of protection 
which had been invading the shores of 80 many countries in recent 
times. [Applause.] 

A BCOTTISH FARMER'S EXPERIENCE. 

Mr. Patrick L. Gray (Ratho, N. B.) said: Although he felt highly 
honored and privileged in being asked to take po in to-day's pro- 
ceedings, it was with extreme diffidence that he ventured in that 
great city of Manchester to address that important and representa- 
tive meeting of gentlemen of light, leading, and influence on the 
momentous question of the currency. 

Nothing would have induced him to do so except a sense of duty, 
from ne thoroughly convinced that in doing what he could to 
advance the eause of monetary reform he was furthering the truest 
and best interests of his country. As monetary reform, on the lines 
of international bimetallism, had been shown by scientific monetary 
experts, and proved by the monetary history and experiences of the 
past, to be the only remedy for the long-continued industrial depres- 
sion, which was a matter of the very gravest import—a matter ot 
life or death—not only to tenant farmers like himself, but to all 
those who were dependent upon land fora living, he was happy and 
gratified to think that he could congratulate the Bimetallie League 
on the fact that that annual meeting was held under much more 
favorable and hopeful auspices for a speedy settlement of the mone- 
tary question than on any former occasion; for, as they all knew, 
international negotiations were in preyon to secure an interna- 
tional monetary agreement, concerning the desirability of which the 
popularly elected legislatures of Britain, France, Germany, and 
America had recently passed favorable resolutions. The brilliant 
reception that France was according to the American delegates was 
of the most happy and hopeful augury. [““ Hear!“ “Hear!” 

It was a particularly happy thought to hold the meeting in the 
great city of Manchester, which was one of, if not the, greatest cen- 
ter of industry in the world. That and the presence of representa- 
tive labor leaders showed the falsity and worthlessness of the gold 
monopolists’ statement that international bimetallism was opposed 
by the working classes as subversive of their interests. 

Lancashire and Manchester had led the van in all the great reforms 
such as free trade and the franchise. He ventured to predict that 
history would repeat itself in regard to monetary reform, and that 
what Lancashire and America said to-day Britain and Europe would 
say to-morrow, 

A RETROSPECT OF FARMING CONDITIONS. 

With regard to the economical position of the agricultural indus- 
try, the Duke of Richmond is reported to have said the other day 
that nothing during Her Majesty's long reign had shown more rapid 
Lee iip than the science of agriculture; but, unfortunately, he [Mr. 

ray] could say with equal trath that there has been so rapid a 
decline in the incomes of all those who depend upon agriculture for 
a living, that the financial position of agriculturists was never 
worse, and agriculture never in a more depressed condition. When 
he commenced farming some thirty years ago rents were very much 
higher, and the land laws were not so favorable to the tenantry as 
they are now, but, on the other hand, there was a higher level of 
prices for agricultural produce, and on this account skillful, indus- 
trious farmers were able to secure a fair return for their capital; but, 
nowadays, although rents were much reduced, and there have been 
several measures passed favorable to farmers, and there had taken 
place the progress spoken of by the Duke of Richmond in the science 
of agriculture, in the vast majority of cases it was impossible for 
a farmer to secure anything like a fair or adequate return. So much 
was this the case, that on the best land in the Lothians, where 
farming was under the most favorable circumstances, the economic 
situation was such that even although the tenantry had no rent to 
pay they would be in a much worse position financially than they 
were in twenty or thirty years ago with high rents. The cause of 
this was, of course, the great and continued fall in prices of agri- 
cultural produce, with no corresponding fall in the outgoings. He 
thought it was lamentable, and, at the same Lape exasperating, 
that this national misfortune and tragedy which had ruined thou- 


sands, and was in process of impoverishing and ruining thousands 
of proprietors and. tenants in Scotland, England, and 


eland, had 
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been brought about by legislation, which could be, and would have 
been, remedied by legislation long before then if it had not been for 
the opposition of powerful and Los. uae classes. Atthesame time 
a glance at tho names of many of the supporters of the Bimetallic 
League showed that there was then, as there always had been in 
the history of Britain, large numbers of the wealthy classes who put 
national before class interest. Recent legislation had so far bene- 
fitel tenant farmers that it had abolished laws like the law of 
hypothec, and given them the right to compensation for unex- 
hansted improvements, but as those acts, and others like them, 
merely gave tenants what they took from proprietors, agriculture 
as an industry was not benefited. For example, yoomen farmers 
or occupying owners have not and can not benefit by such meas- 
ures. It was true the rating bill benefits agriculturo, but it was 
only an act of justice, and the benefit was so minute that, of itself, 
it will not and can not make agriculture any more prosperous. 
THE PALLIATIVES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The present Government have promised the tenantry an improved 
holdings act, a most excellent and desirable reform; but how could 
any holdings act improve the position of occupying owners, or the 
thousands of tenantry who can not, under the DAR economic 
situation, make ends meet, and had no capital to invest in improve- 
ments? It was idle to expect that any mere holdings act, however 
favorablo to the tenantry, would, as long as the present economic 
situation lasted, induce capital to beexpended uponland. The only 
way to cause a flow of capital to the land was to abolish a law that 

revented agriculture from being a prosperous industry; and if the 
. really wished to do this, and while helping agriculture 
to benefit all other productive industries, let them, while they had 
such a splendid opportunity as the present international negotia- 
tions on the monetary question afforded, make haste to reverse the 
unfortunate and disastrous legislation of 1816 and 1873—and, he 
might add, 1893—which they had the authority of all economic ex- 
perts and the evidence of their senses for knowing was the principal 
cause of the present low level of prices, which again was the cause 
of the disastrous depression in so many productive industries. 

If the only result of the deliberations of the Royal Commission 
on Agricultural Depression should be to recommend an improved 
holdings act, the appointment of official arbiters and measures of 
that sort, and if the commission neglected to recommend monetary 
reform on the lines of international bimetallism, its action would 
have a strong resemblance to that of a crew of Highland boatmen 
he had heard of, whostarted one Saturday night to row from Green- 
ock across the Firth of Clyde; after rowing the livelong night when 
Sunday morning dawned they found that they had forgotten to 
loose the rope that fastened their boat to the quay. [Laughter.] 

BIMETALLISM PROGRESSING IN SCOTLAND. 

In Scotland the belief that international bimetallism was the only 
remedy for the depression that existed in all productive industries 
was becoming better and more widely realized in spite of, with 
some honorable exceptions, the difficulties put in the way of doing 
so by the unprincipled opposition of the daily press. For example, 
one leading Scotch paper refuses any correspondence or news favor- 
able to bimetallism, or correcting and criticising misleading monetary 
articles and notices; and during the American Presidential elec- 
tion, in articles, notices, and letters from its New York correspond- 
ent, it strove to make its readers believe that ‘‘sound-money” men 
were all gold monometallists. 

Mr. McKinley's monetary policy, since his election, had rather dis- 
concerted them. Further, in the same newspaper's report of the 
debate in the House of Commons on March 17, 1896, Mr. Balfour's 
great and powerful speech was allowed only a few lines, while that 
of the chancellor of the exchequer was not only fully reported, 
but taken notice of in most laudatory terms. Some Scotch agricul- 
tural journals were likewise opponents of bimetallism. Of one of 
them better things might be expected, as it was said to be partly 
controlled by one of their semi-agricultural magnates, the chair- 
man of the National Agricultural Society; but one consolation was 
that from the arrant nonsense which the editors wrote on the subject 
of the currency, it was quite evident they were entirely ignorant 
of that subject, and therefore had no weight with their intelligent 
readers. For instance, the great ostensible objection of one of those 
editors to bimetallism was one that, coming from an agricultural 
editor, will amuse the labor leaders present—namely, that, although 
bimetallism might benefit agricalture and other productive indus- 
tries, it would be against the interest of the working classes. The 
objection of another editor was, that if there were a rise in the 
price of agricultural produce the benefit would all go ultimately to 
the landlords, which was an objection which is contrary to the 
experience of the past, and would be fatal to any amelioration of 
the lot of occupying owners, the tenantry, and all connected with 
land, and was, he was glad to say, so far as his knowledge went, 
contrary to the opinion and sentiments of the majority of Scotch 
agriculturists. They wonld see that the education of publie opin- 


ion on the monetary question in Scotland labored under very seri- 
ous disadvantages, but nevertheless it was being gradually accom- 

lished, for all who study, or can be induced to pay serious attention 
fo the subject, must, sooner or later, take a favorable view. There 
waa from the public practically no opposition; the great hindrance 


was Spe During the last few Ie a number of meetings had 
been held in all parts of Scotland to impart sound views on the 
currency and advance the cause of bimetallism. Some chambers 
of commerce and the Scottish Chamber of Agriculture, of which he 
had the honor to be a director, had passed resolutions in favor of 
international bimetallism, and the latter lave brought down to 
Scotland such able exponents of bimetallism as Mr. Chaplin and 
Mr. Everett. 


THE HON. GEORGE PEEL'S VISIT TO EDINBURGH. 


The visit the other day of Mr. Peel, the secretary of the Gold 
Defense Association, to Scotland gave the cause of monetary reform 
an immense lift (laughter), as it demonstrated the utter weakness 
and worthlessness of the monometallist defense, Mr. Peel's defense 
was simply a rehash of pamphlets issued by the Gold Standard 
Defense Association, and there was the strange and ridiculous spec- 
tacle of a young, inexperienced man—inexperienced in business 
affairs—uttering a string of platitudes in direct opposition to the 
experience of practical business men of mature years, who had 
gained their experience in various industries in all parts of the 
world. In conclusion, on behalf of the agriculturists of Scotland, he 
wished the Bimetallie League and their policy of monetary reform 
„God speed,” and he had the opinion of economie experts and the 
intelligence of the country with him when he declared and main- 
tained that the interests which the Bimetallie League were contend- 
ing for embraced the interests of the great agricultural, textile, and 
other productive industries of Britain, and, as a consequence, the 
T of the vast majority of the British working classes, [Ap- 

ause. 
£ THE INTEREST OF LABOR. 

Mr. James Mawdsley, 33 secretary of the Operative Cotton 
x angie Association (who was introduced by the chairman as one 
of the great labor leaders, a member of the royal commission on 
labor, and one of the most earnest friends of the bimetallic move- 
ment), also supported the resolution. He said that he could not at 
that moment call to mind how many years it was since the first 
annual meeting of the league was held in Manchester, but he was 
present then, and he had been at most of the meetings since. He 
could not call to mind any meeting at which the prospects of bimet- 
allists were so bright as they appeared to be now. During the past 
yen there had been two very important events, both of which had 

een referred to at the meeting. One was the passing by the House 
of Commons of a resolution instructing the G 
in their power to brin 
currency question, an 
of the United States, 

Both of these events were full of hope. His wonder was that the 
Government had taken such little notice of the resolution passed 
by the House of Commons. Whether they intended to take an 
notice of it or not it was difficult to say, but a great deal depende 
upon the people who were behind them as constituents. [Applause.] 
When they came to think who it was that was opposing them in 
this matter, the only wonder to him was that such opposition 
should be allowed to have any weight. On the side of the league 
they had everyone who belonged to the produa classes. On the 
other side they had the nonproducing classes—classes who always 
seemed to get the ear of the Government of the day—pensioners 
and others; in fact, everyone who lived by producing nothing. 
[Laughter.] It was to the interest of those classes to have com- 
modities cheap, but it was not to the interest of the class that he 
represented. There was a well-known mannfacturer and member 
of Parliament in Lancashire, who the other week was trying to 
enlighten thern about the profitable state of the cotton trade. 
[Laughter.] He referred to Mr. Harwood. He (Mr. Mawdsley) 
saw a good many mill owners present, and he knew a great many 
more outside, and all of them were particularly anxious to get 
hold of Mr. Harwood to make him prove that they were making 

rofits, [Laughter.] Speaking for the class of wu people whom 

e represented, he might say they had not suffered very much in 
their wages, but they were desperately pinched to find work for 
those who were out of employment. There were any number of 
people walking about the streets looking for work, and it seemed 
to him that almost the whole of this state of things was due to the 
restrictive action of our currency laws. If the success of the move- 
ment depended upon the cotton operatives of Lancashire and adjoin- 
ing counties, the matter would be settled next week, for they had 
made up their minds and knew what they wanted. [Applause.] 

DESIRE FOR INFORMATION AMONG THE WORKING CLASS. 


Mr. W. H. Drew, president of the Bradford Woolen Workers 
(who was spoken of by the chairman as having rendered great serv- 
ices to ihe movement), also spoke in favor of the resolation. He 
said he supported the resolution with the greatest possible pleasure, 
and he supported it as a trade unionist, who believed that at any 
rate bimetallism was one of the remedies which wouid place the 
class to which he belonged in a fit position to oceupy that station 
in life they were entitled to. On behalf of the large number of 
persons with whom he had come into contact during the last three 

ears, and as one who had spoken some little in favor of bimetal- 

ism, he desired to repudiate a statement which the defenders of the 


overnment to do all 
about an international agreement upon the 
the other was the election of the President 


1897. 


Gold Standard Defense Association were making in connection with 
the working classes of Great Britain. He was honestly of opinion 
that the subject of bimetallism was not so very deep and intricate 
that the workingman could not be made to understand it. [Ap- 
lause.] 
d His experience, taking the whole of the north of England, was 
that they were gathering strength every week and every month, 
and that the working men in the north of England especially, were 
taking a deep interest in this movement. [Applause.] He thought, 
indeed, he might venture to go even farther afield than that. A 
few weeks ago he was at Southampton, and he found the working 
men in the South of SORANA were also taking a deep interest in 
this question. Not very long since he met at a public meeting the 
editor of a large and influential paper, who built up a splendid argu- 
ment on the premises that money had no relation to prices or wages. 
[Laughter.] When he had made his speech the editor moved an 
amendment to the bimetallic resolution which had been submitted to 
the meeting. To show the effect of the editor’s logic, he [Mr. Drew] 
might say that the amendment was only supported by its mover, its 
seconder, and a gentleman who was a well-known gold defender. 
That was.the only support he got out of a large meeting of trade- 
unionists. [“ Hear!” “ Hear!“ ] Thespeaker went on to say that he 
knew the feeling of the class to which he belonged, and he unhesitat- 
ingly said, as Mr. Mawdsley had said, that to have low prices was not 
a good thing for them. [“ Hear!” *Hear!"] He desired to mako an 
appeal to the bimetallists present. They might depend upon it that 
the constituents to which Mr. Mawdsley had referred could only be 
moved by those who could go ont and speak to them. Take the 
miners of Yorkshire for instance. When they were told of the 
evils—the acenmulated evils— which had arisen from the present 
currency system, they were not slow to see the necessity of bimetal- 
lism. The criticism which the movement got on all sides was an 
educational force which they had not yet recognized. His last 
words to the meetiug were that the time was not yet for putting off 
their armor, the timo wns only when the battle was lost or won —lie 
believed they were going to win—it was not until then that they 
should put off their armor. The time for activity was now, and 
whether it was Lancashire, or Yorkshire, or the south of England, 
their forces must be rallied, and success would be in proportion to 
the amount of energy which each bimetallist had in the work. 
[Applause.] 
VOTE OF THANKS TO CONSUL JAMIESON, 


Mr. W. E. Dorrington moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Jamieson for 
the very able and interesting address which he had delivered. He 
was sure they were all very much obliged to Mr. Jamieson for the 
trouble he had taken in preparing his address and for the facts 
which he had brought out in it. Ho had also merited their thanks 
for the work he had previously done in the consular reports which 
he had issued from Bhanghat in which he had brought out facts 
bearing upon the situation. He [Mr. Dorrington] emphasized the 
word facts because he believed bimetallism throve on facts. They 
had seen a good many twists and turns of this question, but at the 

resent moment they almost seemed to be within sight of port. 

‘rom what they had heard that day, and from what they had scen 
in the papers, they knew there were negotiations going on between 
France and the United States of America in regard to the settle- 
ment of this question. He should like to urge the importance, as 
it appeared to him, of the league directing its efforts to pressing 
on the Government of this country the necessity of taking such a 
part in those negotiations as would not only tend to bring about the 
settlement, but which would give the British Government a voice 
in the terms of settlement. [Applause.] He had much pleasure in 
proposing the vote of thanks. 

Mr. G. Handasyde Dick, Glasgow, had great pleasure in second- 
ing the motion. He said their monometallist friends had been 
moving heaven and earth to find an explanation of the bad trado. 
They were unable to account for it on auy intelligible hypothe- 
sis of their own. They had been very free to blame the foreign 
consuls of this country, who, they said, had not furnished the 
detailed information which other consuls had furnished to the na- 
tions they represented. Here they had the consul to the greatest 
and most populous nation in the world, viz, China, and he had 

iven them a consular report, and was here in person to support it. 

t was not a report dealing with small details, or only withthe rela- 
tions of Lancashire trade to China, oragriculture, or anything else; 
it was an Imperial report Mr. Jamieson had given to them, and Mr. 
Dick handed it over to their monometallist opponents. In doing so 
he would say to them that as they wanted consularreports he would 
ask them to consider this one, and if they did so fairly and impar- 
tially he was sure it would prove the case for bimetallism. 

Mr. Dick said there were many anxious men in Scotland, from 
which country he had come toattend this mecting, who were look- 
ing with great iuterest as to what was to be done. He hoped to 
convene a meeting of the west of Scotland branch of this associa- 
tion, and to communicate to it the cheering facts he had heard that 
afternoon, He hoped that the meeting would be fully reported in 
the Lancashire papers, and that it would be known in Scotland 
where those reports were to be found. In the address which he had 
just delivered, Mr. Jamieson had expressed great wisdom in an 
interesting and modest way, and everyone must feel grateful to him. 
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He felt personally grateful to him as a Scotchman. Mr. Jamieson 
was earnestly engaged in doing what it was the aim of all good 
Scotchmen to promote, viz, to hasten the time when! Man to man, 
the world o'er, shall brithers be, an' a' that." [Applause.] 

The resolution was carried, and 

Mr. Jamieson, in replying, expressed his thanks for the cordial 
reception he met with. He came amongst them a total stranger, 
and therefore hardly expected the welcome he received. He ad 
to apologize for the nature of his address. When he was reading 
it he felt that it was too stiff and too much fact, but the subject was 
one that must be dealt with in that way; no one could vonture to 
speak ni igo upon it without a good vad Of material consideration, 
1 „Hear!“ ] That was why he put the address in the form he 

id. It was only by carefully examining the historical aspect of this 
question from first to last that they could appreciate its widespread 
weight and gravity. He did not think there had been one question 
before the world of such absolutely wide importance to the whole 
world that this was. There was no part of the world which did 
not deal with one or other of the precious metals, therefore they 
were all interested and must all hang together until this question 
was settled. The only settlement there could possibly be was the 
one they advocated. [Applause.] 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE LORD MAYOR. 

Mr. T. E. Powell, who was described by the chairman as ono of 
ihe most conscientious workers on the London committee, moved a 
vote of thanks to the lord mayor of Manchester for granting the use 
of his parlor forthe meeting. He said it was with peculiar pleasure 
that he moved the vote of thanks, because he had never been in 
Manchesterbefore. [Laughter.] Whenaman wished well toothers 
he ought to wish them what he wished for himself. He could not 
dothatinregard to the lord mayor of Manchester. For they wished 
for themselves, not long lifo and prosperity, but that their work 
might quickly come to an end, and that they might go where all 
good bimetallists would go—to a place where, although there would 
beno marrying and giving in marriage of gold and silver, they knew 
the wicked would cease from troubling, and they knew who the 
wicked were. [Langhter.] While wishing long life to tho lord 
mayor of Manchester, he wished, on the other hand, to the Bimetal- 
lic League a short shrift, a quick end of its labors, and a happy 
despatch. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Granville-Smith, of London, whose services in connection with 
the continental work of the league were acknowledged by the 
chairman in inteodioig him to the meeting, was invited to second 
tho resolution. He said it was under the ægis of local institutions 
that all great causes of freedóm had been known to flourish, and he 
thought they could not do better on this occasion, therefore, than 
to rejoice that it was in the center of the municipal institutions of 
Manchester, under the shadow of its splendid municipal palace, and 
under the hospitality of the lord mayor, that they held their annual 
meeting. They who came from the sonth were deeply grateful to his 
lordship for placing that noble room at their disposal, and further, 
devoting to them some of his valuable time, [“ Hear!“ „Hear!“ 
The chairman had alluded to his (the speaker's) dealings in connec- 
tion with the league; he had done so in too kind terms, and he would 
not allude to the matter again, except for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the intense earnestness of the French action. 

M. MÉLINE'S VIEWS. 

He asked that the meeting allow him to read a quotation from a 
speech delivered by a very great man in France, M. Méline, a man 
who enjoyed an extraordinary position at the head of affairs in his 
country, having been called toit as being essentially the one man who 
was prepared to cope with the agricultural distress prevailing there. 
In a speech delivered in Paris three days ago, and which he hoped 
they would all read,! M. Méline, alluding to the fixed ratio which 
existed between gold and silver for so long a time, said: “This fixed 
ratio has been in existence for three-quarters of a century, and dur- 
ing that time it imparted a seuse of security to business which 
everywhere favored the development of industry and agriculture. 
From the day when it was destroyed—that is, in 1873—troubles set 
in from all directions, business became more and more difficult, and 
the world has fallen—I am not using too strong an expression—into 
a veritable commercial anarchy.” 

Those words were received with cheers in an assembly which 
contained the greatest leaders of the French agricultural and indus- 
trial world. M. Méline proceeded: “Hence these complaints, these 
groans, these lamentations which are heard thronghont the whole 
world of labor. All those who toil and struggle, whether in agri- 
culture or in industry, are suffering eruelly, and they implore their 
governments to put an end to their sufferings." Capp ausc.] It 
was because they at this meeting in Manchester implored our Gov- 
ernment to join with other Governments in putting an end to these 
cruel sufferings that he had ventured to trouble them with that 
quotation. [Applause.] 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. F. J. Faraday, in moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, 

Mr. Robert Barclay, said the resolution was one which required no 


i Tho fall text of the speech to which Mr. Granville Smith refers will be found 
in the report, which we give later in this issue, of the annual meeting of the 
French Bimetallic League. 
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comment. They were all delighted to see Mr. Barclay in his old posi- 
tion, carrying on this movement with the energy, and, what was 
more, the faith which had never deserted him. 

Mr. G. D. Kelley, secretary of the Manchester and Salford Trades 
Council, said he had pleasure in seconding the resolution. Mr. Bar- 
clay appeared to be always ready and willing to help forward this 
work, and he had noticed on several occasions the energy displayed 
by him in trying to push to a satisfactory conclusion what they had 
in hand, He would content himself by saying this—that havin 
had a long experience of this movement, having accurately gau 
the feelings and opinions of the large majority of the workers 
throughout the United Kingdom, he could safely say that the work- 
ers of the country were far more alive to the importance of this 
question than they ever had been before, and if those who had the 
money—those who were in a higher tion than the workers— 
would take the same interest thatthe workers had, bimetallism would 
soon be reestablished. [Applause.] 

The resolution was carri 

The chairman, in replying, ex 
reception they had accorded to him. He was only anxious to do 
the he could in the service of this great cause. He had felt 
that day more responsibility in connection with their meeting than 
he ever did before. They were on the eve of great events, and he 
had felt that a great deal depended on the wisdom with which the 
work of that meeting was carried through. He earum the way 
was now clear for a farther demonstration being made from Lanca- 
shire, if nec to their work to a conclusion. [Applause.] 

The meeting then terminated. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FRENCH BIMETALLIC LEAGUE. 
ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME TO THE AMERICAN DELEGATES. 


The second annual general meeting of the French Bimetallie 
League was held in París on May 29, under the chairmanship of 
M. Fougeirol, Senator, president of the league, 436 members being 
present or represented. The proceedings, which were most enthu- 
siastic throughout, mainly consisted in an elaborate report by the 
general secretary, M. Ed. Théry, setting forth the great progress 
&ccomplished and the hopes of speedy success. 

The pom of England was very fully diseussed by M. 
Théry, but admitting her vast financial, co: industrial, and 
agricultural power, he did not think it could equal that of France 
and the United States combined. If France alone was strong 
enough to maintain for seventy years the par of exchange unbroken 
who could doubt the sufficiency of Franco-American imetallism? 
France and the United States take now the same view of the ques- 
tion; there is no doubt that they will easily come to an agreement, 
What will be the exact contribution of England remains to be seen. 
But, taking into account the declarations of Mr. Balfour and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach on Mareh 17, 1896, M. Théry could but con- 
clude that the share of England will be ample and efficient, and 
that Germany will follow England’s example. The practical solu- 
tion of the monet: problem was within reach, 

At the banquet which followed there were present the prime min- 
ister, M. Méline, who is also minister of agriculture and vice-presi- 
dent of the Bimetallic League; M. Boucher, minister of commerce; 
M. Loubet, president of the Senate; M. Magnin, governor of the 
Bank of France; M. Ribot, ex-premier; also representatives of the 
ministers of foreign affairs and of public works; representatives of 
the ed French agricultural societies, of the trades' councils, of 
the Paris stock brokers, and of the French ^ 

The three American 3 Senator WOLCOTT, ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevenson, and Gen: Payne, attended with the secretary of 
the mission as guests of the Bimetallie League. 

M. ds din senator, president of the 1. e, after proposing the 
health of the President of the Republie, t ed the members of 
the Government for their presence, and especially M. Méline, “whose 
energy and courage caused the admiration of his friends, while his 
straightforwardness and firm character made even his enemies re- 
spect him. [Cheers.] 

** We are grateful to M. Méline because he has brought his great 
experience to bear upon the monetary situation, and has seen clearly 
the imminent danger which France and the world have been running 
in consequence of the triu of monetary heresy in 1873. He has 
caused the whole world to know, by a speech the echoes of which 
reached far beyond our national frontiers, that no difficulties would 
be placed in the way by our country, when the nations of the world 
should be willing to remedy the present intolerable state of things.” 

After 3 the other eminent men present who represented 
every force and interest in the country, M. Fougelrol then turned 
toward the American delegates and eloquently thanked them for 
their presence in the name of every French bimetallist. Their 

nce in France,” he added, “the mission with which President 
cKinley has intrusted them, form the best proof that the recent 
victory nt the Presidential elections was not the victory of the gold 
standard, as our enemies have persisted in stating, but the victory 
of international bimetallism, such as we have always advocated. 

M. Méline's Government affords a sure warrant that France will 
heartily meet the advances made by Ameriea, and that the union 
loyal and sincere, between the two great sister Republics wi 
restore monetary peace throughout the world, 


his thanks for the kind 


** We are profoundly convinced that in presence of that union the 
Governmenís of the 22 nations of Europe, and specially 
those of England and Germanx, will understand that the hour has 
come for them also to assume their share of responsibility in a work 
a success of which interests them even more perhaps than our- 

ves. 

We drink to the wisdom of the Governments of Europe, and to 
the speedy triumphs of the messengers of peace which America 
— T To our guests, thrice welcome." [Loud and prolonged 
cheers. 


STATISTICS. 
Mr. Sauerbeck's index numbers.“ 
[To which is added the annual average price of silver in London.] 


— : Annual av. 
number o 
e vor. of silver in 
on. 
d. 
10 ]............ 
65.4 
58.6 
47.6 285 
49.1 
50.5 
48.8 29 
48.8 29 
40.5 28 
46.3 28 
45.4 27 


* Owing to the extreme pressure on our s this issue we have been obli 
to omit figures for the years 1878 to 189], bat these can be easily obt on 
reference to preceding numbers. In our next we shall publish the table in full, 
as usual, 
THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
'TABLE 1.—The world's production of gold and silver from 1493 to 1835. 
[Caleulated from Soetbeer's figures.*] 


Weight per annum. 


Value per annum. 


Pro- 


Years. Gold, fine, Stlver, fine, 
ounces 
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£809, 100 


1492-1520 ...| 188,470 | 1,511, 050 8.1 2611, 000 |£1,420,100 | 0.76 
1521-1544 ...| 230,194 | 2,899,930 | 12.6 998, 800 | 1,118,500 | 2, 117,900 | 1.12 
1545-1560 ...| 273,596 |10,017,940 | 36.6 | 1,187, 100 | 3, 848,250 | 5,035,350 | 2.24 
1561-1580 ...| 220,195 | 9,028,925 | 43.9 951, 150 | 3,038, 950 | 4,503, 100 | 3.81 
1581-1600 ...| 237,267 13, 467,635 | 57.2 | 1,029,500 | 4,943,000 | 5,972, 500 | 4.81 
1601-1620 .. 273,918 |19,590,235 | 49.6 | 1,188,550 | 4, 821,050 | 6,009,600 | 4.06 
1621-1640 ...| 266,845 [12,654,240 | 47.4 | 1,157,850 | 3,916,300 | 5,074, 150 | 3.38 
1641-1660 ...| 281,955 11. 778, 545 41.8 | 1,223, 400 | 3,516,500 | 4,739,900 | 2.87 
1661-1680 ...| 297,709 |10,834,550 | 38.4 | 1,291, 750 3, 134, 100 | 4, 425,850 | 2.43 
1681-1700 ...| 346,094 |10,992,085 | 31.7 | 1,501, 700 3, 179, 650 | 4, 681,350 | 2.12 
1701-1720 ...| 412,163 |11,432,540 | 27.7 | 1,788,400 | 8,253, 750 | 5,042, 150 1.82 
1721-1740 ...| 613,422 13, 803, 080 22.6 | 2,661,650 | 3, 988, 650 | 6, 650, 250 | 1.49 
1741-1700 ...| 791,211 17, 140, 611 21.7 | 3,432, 100 | 5,038, 200 | 8,471,300 | 1.46 
1761-1780 ...| 675, 685 985,501 | 31.5 | 2, 888, 350 | 6, 201,000 | 9,089,400 | 2.14 
1781-1800 ...| 571,948 261,779 | 49.4 | 2,481,700 | 8, 131, 300 [10,613,000 | 3.28 
1801-1810...) 571, 562 775, 858 | 50.7 | 2,480,000 | 8, 002, 650 10, 482,650 | 3.23 
1811-1820...) 867,957 17, 385, 759 47.2 | 1,596, 600 | 4, 866,959 | 6,463,550 3. 05 
1821-1830...) 457,045 [14,807,005 | 32.4 | 1,983, 150 | 4,075, 950 | 6,059,100 | 2.05 
1831-1840...| 652, 292 [19,175,868 | 29.4 | 2,830,300 | 5,278, 000 | 8,108,900 | 1.87 
1841-1850. ../1, 760, 502 25, 090, 342 | 14.2 | 7,638,850 | 6,867, 650 [14,506,500 | 0.90 
1851-1855. ..}6, 410, 325 |28, 488, 598 4.4 27,815,400 | 8,019, 350 834,750 | 0.29 
1856-1860. ..10, 485, 863 30, 252, 829 4.7 144, 950 | 8, 235, 450 980,400 | 0.29 
1861-1865 . . 5, 949, 583 401, 973 5.9 25,816,300 | 9, 965, 400 781,700 | 0.38 
1866-1870. ..|6, 270, 086 43, 061, 583 6.9 27,200,950 |11, 984, 800 191,750 | 0.44 
1871-1875.../5,591,014 |02,317, 014 | 11.3 24, 260, 350 |17, 232, 450 |41, 492, 800 | 0.71 
1876-1880. 5, 543, 111 78, 775, 602 | 14.2 24.062, 250 19, 103, 100 155,350 | 0.79 
1881-1885. ..|4, 794, 7: 19.2 phu 21, 438, 000 242,900 | 1.03 


* The whole of tho figures of weight and value, and also the 
calculated from kilo; and marks as given in the Appen tot 


; 


Report of the Gold and Silver Commission," pp. 146-148. 
Total production in weight. 


Proportion by 

weight of gold 

and silver pro- 

Years. duction. 

Gold. | Silver. 

S Ozs. Fer et. Ozs. troy. Per ct. | Per ct. 

1493-1850 (358 yenrs)| 152, 779, 43 | 4, 816, 930, 012 97 
1851-85 (85 years)..| 205. 225, 924 | 57 | 1,850,670, 736 19 90 

2.88, 005, 974 | 6, 007, 600, 748 
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TABLE II.—The world's production and coinage of gold and silver from 1873 to 1895. 


{From tables issued by the United States Miut.] 
[Converted at £1—$5.] 


Production. , 
Silver. Gold. 


, Years. * silver 
Fine oun Coinin Fine ounces, aeg 
— value 16 $3, Value. troy. value) Silver. 

AAA ͤͤ AA R RR 63, 267,000 | £16, 424, 000 | £16, 360, 000 | £19, 240, 000 235, 600, 000 | £51, 526, 000 £26, 309, 000 
IA 55, 300, 000 14, 135, 000 14, 300, 000 18, 150, 000 32, 450, 000 27, 156, 000 20, 588, 000 
1875. 09,962,000 | 15,516,000 10, 100, 000 19. 500, 000 25,000,000 | 41,068,000 | 224, 629. 000 
1876 67, 753, 000 000 17, 520, 000 20, 740, 000 38, 260, 000 42, 624, 000 24, 715, 000 
1817 62, 082, 000 10,208, 000 789, 000 38,997,000 | 34,735,000 | — 15,681,000 
1878 73, 385, 000 18, 976, 000 23, 818, 000 5, 761, 000 42, 794, 000 37, 677, 000 32, 238, 000 
1879 74, 383, 000 19, 234, 000 21, 755, 000 5, 262, 000 40, 989, 000 18, 151, 000 20, 978, 000 
1880 74, 795, 000 19, 341, 000 21, 287, 000 5, 149, 000 40, 628, 000 29, 945, 000 16, 922, 000 
1881 79, 021 000 20,433,000 | 20,604,000 | — 4984, 000 41,037,000 | 29,403,000 | 2, 602, 000 
1882 B6, 472, 000 22, 360, 000 20, 399, 000 4, 934, 000 42. 759, 000 19, 939, 000 22,157, 000 
1883.... 89, 175, 000 23, 059, 000 19, 078, 000 4, 615, 000 42, 137, 000 20, 969, 000 21, 861, 000 
1881. 81, 568, 000 21, 092, 000 20, 345, 000 4,921, 000 41, 437, 000 19, 887, 000 19, 166, 000 
1885 .... 91, 610, 000 23, 689, 000 21, 687, 000 5, 246, 000 45, 376, 000 19, 152, 000 25, 353, 000 
1886. 93, 297, 000 21,125, 000 21, 232, 000 5, 136, 000 45, 357, 000 18, 923, 000 24, 971, 000 
Pee ect S ee A UNO EP Miura EE 96, 124, 000 24, 856, 000 21, 155, 000 5, 117,000 46, 011, 000 24, 998, 000 32, 682, 000 
Tr. aed (22e Ht idec a NCC quite abe basen 108, 828, 000 28, 141, 000 22, 039, 000 5, 831, 000 50, 180, 000 20, 966, 000 26, 984, 000 
TTT 120, 214, 000 31, 085, 000 24, 698, 000 5, 974, 000 55, 783, 000 33, 780, 000 27, 849, 000 
1890 ....... 126, 095, 000 32, 606, 000 23, 769, 000 5, 749, 000 56, 375, 000 29, 819, 000 30, 207, 000 
1891 137, 171, 000 27, 35, 470, 000 26, 130, 000 6, 320, 000 61, 600, 000 23, 907, 000 27, 059, 000 
1892 26. 39, 603, 000 29, 330, 000 7, 094, 000 68, 933, 000 34. 495, 000 31, 102, 000 
1893 .. 25, 42, 789, 000 31, 499, 000 7, 618, 000 TA, 288, 000 46, 484, 000 27, 599, 000 
1894 20, 42, 566, 000 36, 313, 000 8, 783, 000 78, 879, 000 45, 584, 000 22, 619, 000 
1895 .... 22, " 40, 057, 000 9, 689, 000 83, 805, 000 24, 395, 000 
Tc ( NEEE D E .| 2,205, 815, 000 568, 260, 000 

99, 818, 000 23, 722, 000 24, 620, 000 


Total production in value.* Gold and silver imports and exports—Continued. 
[Converted at 21—20 marks.] UwiTED Kixepom—Continnued. 


Net imports 
Percen. a ports (4-) 


c 


ta, 
Years. Gold. e 
total. £8, 906, 169 + £1, 742, 771 
13, 062, 396 + 3,459, 507 
oaa | a |, i sie 
Per ct. Per et. Per et. Peret. Perct. 12 169 12, 211, 957 i È 89 212 
1493 — 1850 358 10, 123, 955 8, 979, 746 + 1,144, 209 
Wen del oe edem tm T 24. 0 l 1 40 % Ol 22 051 
5. 890, 500, 000 57 | 479, 850, 000 95| 6 | 35 100 1878 11.551.545 1, 718, 039 — 1066, 404 
— — : 10, 785, 863 11, 006, 004 — 219,231 
Total. 6, 799, 022 7, 060, 681 — 261,659 
1882. 2e | modasi] F 47 
„Dr. Soetbeer says: "If the value of the silver product were calculated on the s T 7, 471 
formerly in A considering the ratio to have been 153 to 1 throughout n s Mm HEU 846 + M3. 156 
that is, considering the kilogram of silver to have been worth 180 marks 1885 ae 9,98, 83 — 2, 888 
throughout), the p: in the 358 years would be 33 per cent gold and 67 1888 Dan wee 9, 852, 287 — 418,682 
cent silver; and in the 35 y e 55 silver.“ (See 1887 . Lu scd + 247,940 
ppendix XVI in the “Final Report of the Gold and Silver Commission," p.148.) | 3887 «12 90 . 
Gold and silver imports and exports. 1889 . 9, 185, 400 10, 606, 312 — 1,480,912 
. 1890 10, 385, 659 10, 863, 384 — 47.725 
ORO 1891. 9, 315, 598 13, 060, 866 — 3,745, 208 
— 1893 - 11.54 | 1599 %%  — sere seo 
Mey mper su: [ag 11, 005, 507 12; 171, 449 — 11165, 913 
Pw" 1805 10, 669, 682 10, 367, 436 + 302,216 
sisi POI C EE 
£& + 
T ^ e on January, 1897..... 1, 307, 370 904.718 + 402. 652 
„„ i naar) xo dim 
t be n April 1807 sche 1,510, 748 1.238,51 — 4 — 172,297 
＋ 4,492,538 y, 1897............. — 1, 415, 008 1, 640, 918 — 225,910 
++ 6,960, 227 
m $ M * The imports of silver do not inelude silver imported in ores. 
— $ $78. 961 Imports (less reexports of foreign a: colonial produce) and exports of British and 
— 2.87 
— 5,535, 831 
X 2.852.755 UNITED KINGDOM. 
+ 061,435 
v 1, 268, m Year and month. Imports. - Exports. Total trade. 
12, 950, 846 — SRS —r.. ä⁶ä ..... e.. 
787, + ; : 223, 493, 573, 104 
17, 914, — + 3, a , 962, 137 256, 257,347 552, 619, 484 
23, poo — TOR m 315, 447, 210 255, 164, 603 570, 611, 813 
C304 e ES 1, 990, 358 239, 558, 121 551, 548, 
dou ^E b ] 315, 793, 217 223, 465, 963 539, 259, 180 
25 be! + _5, 382, 319, 017, 305 200, 639, 204 519, 656, 509 
ae amas + 11,933, 240, 966, 727 198, 893, 005 539, 859, 792 
9 + cei 3106, 135, 798 192, 848, 914 508, 984, 712 
24, 468, — — 5,655, 305, 740, 200 191, 531, 758 497, 272, 027 
1,481, 1 — 394 247, 875, 545 223, 060, 446 570, 935, 991 
2,111, 761 + 8588. 803 333, 962, 392 224, 022, 678 567, 985, 070 
1, 601, 417 + 240. 455 347, 826, 056 241, 467, 162 589, 293, 218 
2.82757 ＋ 590807 227.00 2% 233,028 % — 500100, 470 
3.527, 593 + 1,236, 403 312, 608, 761 213, 115, 114 525, 723, 875 
, 629, 212, 725, 200 506, 354, 409 
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Imports (less reerports of foreign and colonial produce) and orts of British and 
z Ś as Em Trish produce—Continued. ud sf 


UNITED KINGDOM—continued. 


Imports, 


Year and month. Exports. | Total trade. 

2302, 878, 589 2221, 913, 910 £524, 792, 499 

323,593, 11 534, 912 128, 026 

860, 980, 111 , 935, 195 609, 915, 306 

355, 970, 464 263, 530, 985 619, 501, 049 

873, 562, 696 247, 235, 150 620, 797, 846 

859, 230, 769 227, 077, 053 586, 307, 822 

345, 644, 773 218, 094, 865 503, 739, 038 

340, 539, 216, 194, 239 556, 733, 073 

856, 716, 867 226, 169, 174 582, 886, 441 

385, 340, 239, 922, 209 625, 263, 079 

37, 890, 783 20, 291, 206 58, 181, 989 

35, 797, 843 19, 762, 378 55, 560, 221 

$2, 021, 026 17, 864, 682 49, 885, 708 

35, 384, 261 21, 647, 269 57, 031, 530 

April, 1897. 27, 828, 374 19, 700, 122 41, 528, 496 

May,1897.. 31, 381, 656 19, 322, 146 50, 703, 802 
"MONEY." 


[ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, ON 
FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 26, 1897.] 

Mr. Bryan was introduced to the audience by Mr. Henry M. 
McDonald, president of the New York Bimetallie Association, in 
the following words: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: There are times when words of descrip- 
tive introduction are superfluous. This is such an occasion. I, 
therefore, in behalf of the New York Bimetallic Association, take 

eat pleasure in simply introducing to yon the orator of the even- 
9 „ the Honorable William J. Bryan, of Nebraska. 


MR. BRYAN'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Bryan spoke as follows: 

LArIES AND GENTLEMEN: In coming to New York at this time to 
speak upon the money question I miss the presence of that warm 
personal friend and heroic defender of the money of the Constitu- 
tion who has so lately been called from among us—William P. St. 
John; and I feel that no commendation, however strongly expressed, 
can more than do justice to hislabors. No martyr who ever burned 
at the stake manifested a higher order of moral courage than did 
William P. St. John. No person ever stood by his convictions amid 
surroundings more embarrassing, no person ever showed a stronger 
devotion to what he believed to be right, than did our friend. He 
was willing to risk anything; he was willing to stand almost alone 
among his associates, satisfied if he had the approval of his own 
conscience, even though he suffered the criticism of business asso- 
ciates whom he loved and with whom he had acted, 

Our nation would be better if all our citizens were willing to do 
as St. John did; the world would be better if all the people who 
live upon God's footstool were willing, like he, to think, and then 
stand by their convictions, let come what would. There is one con- 
solation which those have who fight for the trath—what they do is 
not done in vain, even if they do not live to see the victory for 
which they long. They know that when victory comes it will 
come because of the work which has been done, not by those living 
necessarily, but by all who have striven to advance that cause, and, 
thus believing, those who are convinced of the necessity for bimet- 
allism are willing to struggle on and endure anything, confident 
that at last the American people and the world must understand its 
benefits. 

RULES OF GOVERNMENT. 

Before commencing the discussion of the money question I want 
to call your attention to certain questions of government, which 
you may well consider if you are interested in making government 
good. We must have certain rules to go by. If a person is to decide 
each question by itself, he is not only apt to decide wrongly, but he 
has great labor imposed upon him whichis unnecessary. ‘There are 
rules which can be applied, not to the money question only, but to 
all questions. There are rules so familiar that when you under- 
stand them you can use them in the solution of eyery problem pre- 
sented to the people; and I would not be doing my duty to-night if 
I omitted to present to you what I believe to be the most funda- 
mental of all rules to be used by a people who live under a form of 
government like onrs. If a man learns to measure a single farm by 
metes and bounds, he learns a rule by which he can measure any 
farm of any size, If he learns to ealeulate the weight of a ton of 
coal, whether it be at its ordinary price or at its trust-fixed price, 
he can calculate the weight of any amount of any substance. When 
he understands the rule, then his work is easy. 

I want to give you a rule which will help you to decide every 
question which comes before you—that is, every question which 
concerns government. It is not a new rule. The science of gov- 
ernment is not a new science, and those who discuss it to-day simply 
reiterate what others havo said thousands and thousands of times 
before; and yet this rule which I want to suggest to you is just as 
important as if it had never been stated before. I find it in the 
Declaration of Independence. It is, All men are created equal.” 


Now that I lay down as the fundamental principle which under- 
lies our form of government. Do not mistake me; do not confuse 
equality before the law with equality of possessions. There are 
some who insist that those who speak of equality before the law are 
trying to level society; there are those who insist that when we 
speak of equal rights we mean that we should hold our property in 
common. This is not it, Jackson well said in that famous veto 
message that it is the duty of every form of governnient to protect 
each citizen in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property; he went 
further and said that under every just form of government there 
will be inequality, not only in merit, not only in character, but 
also in worldly goods. Not only did he declare that it was the 
duty of government to protect each individual in the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and property, but he said that when the government 
went beyond that and began to exaggerate the natural inequalities 
which it found—began by legislation to make the rich richer and 
the potent more powerful—then the humbler members of society 
had a right to complain of the injustice of their government, 


EQUAL RIGHTS BEFORE THE LAW. 


Remember, then, that what we insist upon is equal rights before 
thelaw. Weinsist that the principle that all men are created equal 
is a principle of universal n so far as governmental affairs 
are concerned. We mean that whenever the Government comes in 
contact with the citizen, that wherever the citizen touches the Goy- 
ernment, then all must stand equal, and that the legislative power, 
the executive power, and the judicial power shall know no differ- 
ence between high aud low, between rich and poor. 

Out of that proposition—that all men are created equal—comes 
another: If all men are created equal, then no citizen has a natural 
right to injureany othercitizen. You will not find anyone who will 
insist that he has; that is, you will not find anyone who will openly 
declare that he has; and yet you will find a great many who act as 
if they thought they had. No citizen has a natural right to injure 
any other citizen. You must accept that proposition, and if you 
ied a that proposition then you must accept the next one that I 
shall state, namely, that if no citizen has a natural right to injure 
any other citizen, then a just government will neither enable nor 
permit one citizen to injure another. 

Now, when you have stated those two propositions, you have 
abont covered the subject of government. 

If government will avoid acts of affirmative injustice, and then 
go far enough to restrain every arm uplifted for a neighbor's injury, 
it will be perfect. But it has always been the case that whenever 
a person had raised his voice against an abuse of government the 
people who profited by the abuse have hidden themselves behind 
government itself and tried to make out that the reformer was an 
enemy, not of the abuse, but of government itself. I say that has 
always been true. More than that, the injustice which has been 
done by government has been at the request of those who have 
least needed the aid of government. 

Let me illustrate. Suppose one man is able to earn $10 a day, and 
by his side is a man who is able to earn only $2 a day. It is just as 
much the duty of government to protect the man "ho can earn $10 
a day as it is to protect the man who can earn $2 a day; but history 
teaches us that, as a rule, it is the man who earns $10 who desires an 
advantage over the man who earns $2. He is not satisfied with 
being able to earn five times as much as the other man; the man 
who earns $10 is generally the man who goes to the government and 
asks for $1 of the other man's $2, so that he will have $11 while the 
other man has $1. When I assert this I am not asserting anythin 
new, because, in the same veto message to which I have referred, 
Andrew Jackson speaks of the departure of government from the 
strict linesof duty; and when he speaks of the humbler members of 
society having a right to complain, he adds that they ‘‘are not able 
to secure like favors for themselves." 

It is true, my friends, that the humbler members of society are not 
able to cope with the more powerful ones when it comes to class 
legislation and special privileges. 

EQUALITY THE TEST OF TAXATION. 


I want, just for a moment, to apply this principle of equal rights 
to one department of government, or, rather, of one phase of legis- 
lation. Take the subject of taxation. That is a subject that we 
always have with us. Other questions may be settled and pass ont 
of publie notice for a pce but the tax question is always 
here. The city council, the county government, the State govern- 
ment, the National Government, all governments, must continuall 
do something in regard to taxation. Is there any rule by whic 

ou can measure a tax law? The rule which I have given is the 
just rule. In what proportion should poopie pay taxes? In propor- 
tion to the advantages which they derive from the government 
which protects them. Nobody will dispute that. No man will in- 
sist that government ought to be conducted npon a per capita tax. 
No man will say that the man who earns $300 a year should con- 
tribute the same amount to support the Government as the man 
who earns $300,000; no one will insist upon it. 

Everyone must admit that people should pay taxes in proportion 
to the protection which they receive from the Government. But do 
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they? My friends, every unjust tax law is indirect larceny. Let 
me show you. Suppose we have two persons; one pays $10 toward 
the support of government when he ought only to pay $5; another 
pays #5 when he ought to pay $10. If you have a tax law under 
which that inequality exists, what is the effect of it? Simply to 
take $5 from one man and to give itto another. The man who pays 
$10 when he ought only to pay $5 is virtually forced to = $5 to 
the man who pays $5 only when he ought to pay $10. Thatis the 
effect of the law; andif those who profited by the law framed the 
law and intended that that should be the effect of it, moy are just 
as much guilty of larceny as if they went upon the highway and 
took the money of the others. 

You sce that the principle of equality is the test of taxation. 
Every law that imposes upon one man more tax than he ought to 

ay and another man less tax than he ought to pay is an unjust 
aw—a law which can not be defended. But your tax law may be 
right, it may be just, it may be well intended and well written, but 
the enforcement may belax. It may be so enforced that the larceny 
will lie, not at the door of the man who made the law, but at the 
door of the man who administers the law. 

Let me illastrate. Suppose you have two men living side by side, 
and they are both worth the same. Both have the same amount of 
property upon which taxes should be paid, and one man is assessed 
twice as much as the other. What is the result? The man whose 
assessment is double will pay double taxes. If, in the assessinent 
of your taxes there is injustice, partiality, and favoritism, you sim- 
ply, by the administration of the law, take from the man who is 
overassessed and give to the man who is underassessed. 

I was reading only two or three days ago in the New York Jonr- 
nal of an indictment found against certain assessors in a county 
not far from here, where they were charged with not doing their 
duty in the collection of taxes—where they were accused of allowing 
personal property to escape taxation. I am glad that, if such 
wrong exists, the authorities are finding it out. I simply call your 
attention to it because I want to show you how widespread is the 
injustice which can be done through the instrumentalities of law. 
I want to show you how widespread can be the evil effects of bad 
government, and then I want you to be interested enough to take 
up this subject and do A — part to correct it, whether you have 
been personally affected by that wrong or not. If we could make 
the people who are responsible for bad laws bear all the penalties, 
the good might be indifferent, but, my friends, we can not. If we 

ermit bad laws to remain, although we may not have had a part 
n their enactment, we ourselves must share in the burden of those 
bad laws. 

If you will pardon me, I will tell you a little story I heard the 
other day. Down in southern Illinois a man who was out of work 
called at the house of a friend of mine and told him he wanted 
something to eat. My friend replied that he found it quite difficult 
to get enough for his family, without dividing with those who came 
to the back door. The tramp said: Do you think times are going 
to got any better?” No,“ my friend said, “I don’t believe they are," 
although in his voting he thought he had voted for a “‘revival of 
prosperity and a return of confidence." ‘ Well,” the tramp said, 
*fhow long do you think these hard times are going to last?” My 
friend said he thonght they would last some time yet. After they 
had discussed the condition of the country and the times, my friend, 
who had thonght that the gold standard would remedy all bad 
things, told the tramp that there was a silver man down the street, 
and that he thought if he would go down there and let it be known 
that he was for silver he would get range oce i to eat. The tramp 
replied: “Iam not going to do that. You fellows brought these 
times upon us, and you onght to feed us." If you could compel 
the people who make tramps to feed the tramps, they wonld quit 
making them. But you can't do that, and perhaps it is well for us 
that we must bear, to some extent, the sins of others, because if we 
bore only our own sins we might be too indifferent abont the wel- 
fare of others. But, my friends, generally speaking, we must all 
rise or fall together. 7 

EQUALITY APPLIED TO THE MONEY QUESTION. 

But I must not dwell npon this phase of the question longer. I 
wanted to call your attention to this principle of equality because, 
having fixed it in your minds, and having shown you the manner in 
which it is applied to taxation (and I might apply it to other sub- 
jects as well, because it is universal), I want to apply it to the 
money question. I want to solve the money question by the appli- 
eation to that question of this principle of equality before the law. 

Now, I have never claimed infallibility; I am as liable to be mis- 
taken as anyone, but I am willing to let this money question be 
settled by the application of that principle written in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Iam willing that we shall adopt—whether 
it be the gold standard, the double standard, or any other stand- 
ard—I am willing that we shall adopt, if we can agree upon it, 
that financial policy which makes the nearest approach to justice 
as between man and man. ; 

MONEY QUESTION NOT INTRICATE. 

There are a great many persons who imagine that the money 

question is too intricate for them to understand. A great many 


people push the money question away from them; they refuse to 
consider it, and assume that a certain class of people in each com- 
munity, having studied the question or having dealt in money, must 
necessarily understand the subject. My friends, the Creator never 
intended that you should have other people do your thinking for 
yon. If the Creator did not intend all people to think he wonld 
not have given brains to all people. The very fact that your brains 
are given to you is an evidence that it was intended that you should 
use them; and the fact that you have a right to vote on all ques- 
tions is conclusive proof that those who framed our Government 
and made the laws intended that you should think for yourself on 
all questions upon which you are called upon to vote. 

vou can not have a person think for you safely unless that per- 
son's interests are identical with yours, Yon may go toa physician; 
you may put yourself in his hands; you may rely upon his treat- 
ment; but the interest of the physician is the same as yours. He 
is interested in curing you, as you are interested in being cured, 
You go to a lawyer; you put your case in his hands. His interests 
are the same as yours. He is interested in looking after your in- 
terests just as ion are interested in having your interests looked 
after; but would you go to your opponent's attorney and put your 
case in his hands and trust him to look after your interests and your 
opponent's interests both? Would you try a case before a judge if 


he was a party to the snit? No, you would never do that. And 


yet, when you come to the money question, some of you are willing 
to turn over your financial interests to those whose interests are not 
identical with yours. In the discussion of the financial question 
some of you are willing to leave the responsibility to those whose 
interests, instead of being identical with, are directly antagonistic 
to yours. 

Ineverhear a man talk of allowing the financiers to settle the 
money question without thinking of oneof ZEsop's fables: A farmer 
was working in the yard oneday building a fence for the protection 
of his chickens, when a fox came along and said to him: **Whatare 
you worrying about that fence for? Why don't you go on about 
your plowing and leave the chickens to us? We foxes understand 
the chicken business.” I want to show you before I am through 
that there are differences in interest on the money question, and 
that it is no more safe to leave the producers of wealth in the hands 
of the money changers than it is to let the foxes take care of the 
chicken business. 

I repeat, the science of Government is not a difficult science. 
Neither is it difficult to understand the money question. Butto un- 
derstand it, one must begin at the bottom. To understand it, you 
should not disenss the details until you understand the e 
because it is principles and not details that enable you to solve any 
question, 

THE PRINCIPLE UNDERLYING THE MONEY QUESTION. 


I was out in one of the Territories where the irrigation of land is 
carried on to a large extent, and there I saw great canals winding 
along the valleys; and the thought came to me: What principle 
lies at the foundationof this work? And then the suggestion came 
immediately that the fundamental principle was this: That water 
runs down hill. A person who does not understand that can not 
irrigate. A person who does understand that knows that all you 
need to do is to dig a ditch with a little fall to it, and you carry 
water anywhere. 

And so with themoney question. You must nnderstand the prin- 
ciple which underlies it. And what is the principle which under- 
lies the money question—the fundamental principle? It is that the 
value of a dollar depends upon the number of dollars. You can 
change the value of a dollar by changing the number of dollars. 
You cau make dollars dear by making them scarce, and you can 
make them cheap by making them plentiful. Whenever you control 
the volume of money, you control the value of money. 


SYSTEMS OF MONEY. 


There are three systems of money which have advocates. There 
are those who believe in monometallism; there are those who be- 
lieve in bimetallism; there are those who believe in what is known 
as fiat money or no-inetallism. The monometallist believes that your 
staudard money should be made of one metal; the bimetallist be- 
lieves that your standard money should be made of two metals; 
the fiatist or no-metallist believes that your standard money should 
be paper, not redeemable in any other kind of money. There are 
those three kinds of money—I am speaking of standard money. 

Then we have credit money, which may be issued by the Govern- 
ment, as the greenbacks were issued, redeemable in another kind 
of money; or we may have bank eurrency, issued through the 
banks, redeemable in another kind of money by the banks. And 
then we have a third kind of money (if it may be called a different 
kind) which is but a certificate of deposit, which simply declares that 
a certain number of dollars of gold or silver have been deposited 
z the 1 and will be given to the holder of the certificate on 

emand. 

But I want to speak not of credit money, but of standard money; 
and I want to ask your consideration to a discussion of the relative 
merits of the two systems which are now prominently before the 
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people. While there are those who advocate what is known as fiat 
money, or paper money that is not redeemable in any other kind of 
money, the great contest through which this nation is passing, the 
great contest through which other nations are to pass, is the con- 
test between monometallism and bimetallism. 


HONEST MONEY DEFINED. 


Assuming, then, the advantages of a metallic base, I want to call 
your attention to monometallism and bimetallism, and I want to 
give you the reasons which lead us to believe that bimetallism is 
absolutely necessary. We ought to start with a definition upon 
which we can agree—a definition of good money, or a definition of 
the best money, or (if I may be allowed to infringe upon a trade- 
mark) honest money. If we could agree upon a definition of hon- 
est money it would be a great help to us in the discussion of this 
question. Is there any definition of honest money that all people 
can accept? Let me give you the definitions given by two classes— 
the definition given by the advocates of the gold standard and the 
definition given by bimetallisis. 

If you ask the advocate of the gold standard what he means by 
an honest dollar—if he is a friend of yours don’t ask him; it is em- 
barrassing—ordinarily he will tell you that it means “sound 
money;" if you ask him what he means by “sound money” he will 
tell you he means “honest money.” It is hard to get him out of the 
circle; but if you get him out, and he gives you a definition, here is 
the definition: An honest dollar is a dollar which loses nothing by 
melting; an honest dollar is a dollar which, in the form of bullion, 
is worth just as much as in the form of coin." That is the defini- 
tion which is usually given by the advocates of the gold standard. 
But that phrase, ‘advocates of the gold standard” is too long; there 
are too many words in it. I want to use it several times, I think 
I will use a briefer phrase, and I will explain that I do not use it in 
any offensive sense. When I say “gold bug” instead of advocate 
of the gold standard,” I do not mean to criticise the man to whom 
it applies, because I recognize his right to his opinion. I simply 
use it as a descriptive term, and use it with all the kindly feeling 
that the gold bug exhibits when he speaks of me asa lunatic. It 
never makes me feel badly to be called hard names, and it has been 
@ great relief to me not to feel badly under such circumstances. 
My philosophy is like this: If a man calls me something and I am 
it, he has a nigb to call me that; if he call me something and I am 
not it, his calling me that does not make me it. 


THE MELTING-POT TEST. 


Did you ever hear a gold bug give any other definition of honest 
money than the one I have given you? I think I can safely say that 
that is the ordinary definition given. Now, I want to show you how 
absurd it is. Remember it is the melting-pot test—that that is an 
honest dollar which, when melted, loses none of its value. Accord- 
ing to that test the Mexican dollar is an honest dollar. Melt the 
Mexican dollar and it does not lose anything. According to the gold- 
bug definition the Mexican dollar is an honest dollar; and if we ever 
come to the Mexican standard what a consolation it will be to know 
that we will still have honest money according to the gold-bug 
definition. 

But that is not the worst part of the definition. Not only does 
it include the dollar of Mexico, but that definition overlooks the 
most important thing in a dollar. What is the most important 
thing ina dollar? It is its purchasing power. And where is the 
test of honesty tobefound? In the purchasing power of the dollar. 
And yet the gold bug never mentions purchasing power. You may 
read the speeches made in defense of the gold standard, and you 
will find one subject always avoided, and that is the effect of an 
appreciating dollar upon the human race. You will find that the 
subject of purchasing power, when they treat of gold, is ignored. 
They sometimes mention it in connection with what they call the 
**50-cent dollar," but purchasing power is the test of honesty, and 
yet they do not mention it in their definition. T 

Let me show you what is ible under that definition. Sup 
all the nations in the world should agree upon the gold standard 
&nd agree upon our dollar as the unit, and then suppose the next 
day they should meet and decide that we had too much money in 
the world, and decide to gather up ninety-nine one-hundredths of 
all the gold in the world and sink it in the ocean. What would be 
theresult? Where we now have $100 we would then have one, but 
it would be honest money, according to their definition, because if 
we melted a dollar of it it would not lose anything. 

Suppose that instead of contracting the currency it is expanded. 
Suppose that, after the nations agree upon the gold standard, some- 
one discovers gold—enough to make one hun times as much 
money as we have now. The result would be that where we have 
$1 now we would then have $100; but it would be honest money 
according to the gold-bug definition, because if you melted a dollar 
of it it would not lose anything. 

I have taken one hundred to multiply and divide by. I might as 
well take a thousand or a million, because the gold-bug definition 
of honest money ignores the amount of money and the purchasing 
power of a dollar—whether you have one dollar or one million or 
one billion—just so you can melt the dollar without loss, it is hon- 


est. Isay that the definition is absurd. You can not find support 
for it in any reputable writer on political economy who wrote 
before 1873. I do not mean to apply the statement to the last few 
months, because there have been so many things written within 
the last few months that I would not attempt to say what you 
could or could not find. But Iam speaking of the writers upon 
political economy who discussed the subject before it became neces- 
sary to prove that black was white in order to prove that wrong 
was right. 

What is the proper definition of an honest dollar? It is this: An 
honest dollar would be a dollar whose purchasing power—not the 
purchasing power when measured by any particular article at any 
particular time—but a dollar whose general average purchasing 
power would be the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. A dollar 
which rises in purchasing power is just as dishonest as a dollar 
which falls in purchasing power. The only difference is they hurt 
different people. A dollar which rises in purchasing power helps 
the creditor and hurts the debtor. A dollar which falls in purchas- 
ing power helps the debtor and hurts the creditor. The one is just 
as dishonest as the other. 


BIMETALLISM MEANS HONEST MONEY. 


I do not insist upon an absolutely honest dollar. I feel as one of 
the Mississippi Congressmen said one of his constituents felt: A 
man was a candidate for office down there, and he prepared a peti- 
tion in which he described himself as a fit man for the place; he 
took the petition around to his friends to sign, and one of them said 
he would sign it if he could change one word ; and the candidate 
said: “All right; what word do you want to change?” He says: 
* You describe yourself as strictly honest. Let me strike out 
‘strictly’ and write ‘tolerably, and I will sign it." I would like to 
have an . dollar; but if I can get a tolerably hon- 
est dollar it will be so much better than the one we have been hay- 
ing that I am willing to put up with it for a while, until we can 
make an improvement. 

We want bimetallism, not because it makes an absolutely honest 
dollar, but because it makes a nearer approach to honesty than you 
can make under the gold standard, That is why we advocate 
bimetallism, and when this question is finally determined that finan- 
cial system will at last be adopted which brings us nearest to abso- 
lute honesty in the dollar. The fact that we can not reach absolute 
honesty ought not to discourage us, because we can not reach abso- 
lute perfection in anything in this life; and yet, because we can not 
reach absolute perfection there is no reason why we should not strive 
for it. Because we can not secure an absolutely honest dollar is no 
reason why we should not come as near to absolute honesty as we 
can. 

Now, how can we get the nearest approach? By having a money 
sufficient in volume to keep pace with the demand for money. There 
are two things necessary in selecting our standard money. One is 
quality, the other is quantity; and quantity is as important as qual- 
ity. lfeelabout money as Ido about food. You tell me of a cer- 
tain food that is excellent in quality, describe its qualities, praise 
its qualities, until I am very hungry, and then tell me that there is 
notenough of such food. It does not satisfy my hunger. If you 
describe the beauties of gold, praise its quality as money, and thon 
say that you don't know where the gold is coming from, you have 
not defended gold as a standard. You must have a sufficient quan- 
tity to 12 pace with the demand for money. Where are you going 
to get it if you have only gold? Has anyone attempted to show 
where there is in ei or where there is probably in production 
a sufficient amount of gold to furnish a standard that will give us an 
amount sufficient to keep pace with population and industry? No, 
my friends; they have not attempted to show that. They simply 

raise gold as a standard of civilization. They simply point to 

exico as a silver country, and to European countries as gold coun- 
tries, and then say that we must stand with the European countries 
for fear that we will fall to the level of Mexico. 

I always feel like suggesting Turkey as an ideal gold-standard 
country to which we can approach by degrees if we maintain the 
gold standard long enough. There is just as much sense in speak- 
ing of our coming to the level of Turkey if we stick to the gold stand- 
ard as to say that we will come to the level of Mexico if we use 
silver as a standard money. 

EFFECT OF DESTROYING ONE-HALF OUR MONEY. 


Ihave often used the illustration, and it is so applicable to this 
case that I am going to use it again at the risk of repetition. Sup- 
pose we could imagine ourselves walled in, and suppose we had 
wheat enough in the inclosure to last us for one year, and suppose 
that wheat was worth $1 a bushel. Suppose the wheat was in two 
piles, one pile owned by one man and the other by another man; 
and suppose some night one pile should burn, so that the people 
would have to be fed entirely from the other pile of wheat. What 
would be the result? I want to call your attention to three things. 
In the first place, every bushel of wheat would rise in value. The de- 
mand for wheat would remain the same, the supply of wheat would 
be eut half in two, and every bushel of wheat would buy more 
money. That is the first thing. The second is that the man who 
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owned the wheat which was not burned would profit by the rise; 
and the third is that he would be glad that it was the other man’s 
wheat that burned instead of his. 

Are not those lessons natural ones? Is not the illustration an 
accurate one? Let me apply it to the money question, We have 
two piles of money in the world; we have about four billions of 
silver and about four billions of gold. These two metals have been 
used from time immemorial as the standard money of the world. 
Suppose you destroy silver as a standard money. Suppose you 
E gold the only measure of the values of the world. What is 
the result? Just the same as in the case of the destruction of one- 
half of the supply of wheat. Every dollar of money will rise in 
value. When wheat rose, a bushel of wheat ues 6 more money. 
When money rises, a dollar in money buys more wheat. 

What is the second lesson you learn? The man who owns the 
money profits by the rise. Not only the man who owns the money 
but the man who owns a contract which calls for money. In the 
case of the wheat, if the man, instead of having the wheat had a 
contract callin g for the delivery of a certain number of bushels of 
wheat, he would profit by the rise in wheat. He could collect his 
wheat—the same number of bushels—and then he could sell the 
wheat at a higher price. And so, if he owns a contract payable in 
dollars he collects the dollars, and if money rises in value he profits 
by the rise. ‘ 

What is the third? He is glad that money rises. Is not that fair 
to assume? Can you say that the farmer who has wheat is glad to 
have wheat go up and that the man who owns the money is sorry 
when money rises? My friend, the Creator never made those differ- 
ences between men in different occupations. We are much alike. 
We are too selfish to be sorry when an advantage comes to us, and 
rejoice in our suffering. My friends, the man who owns money not 
ony profits when money rises in value but he is very apt to be glad 
that the monéy rises. 

Out in our coun 


they raise hogs. They keep their Tg in pens. 
an 


They go down and look in and watch the hogs grow fa our 
farmers are just selfish enough to rejoice when the ho ow fat. 
Not only that, but I have known them to be so selfis at they 


would actually feed the hogs in order to make them grow fat. Some 
of your people down here do not invest their dollars in hogs; they 
invest their hogs in dollars. They keep their dollars in pens. They 
go in and look at their dollars. They watch them grow fat. Don't 
you believe they rejoice? My friends, if the farmer will feed corn 
to his hogs to make his hogs grow fat, PR nde the owner of money 
favor legislation which will make his dollars grow fat? Is it not 
possible 
SELFISHNESS IN LEGISLATION. 

And while on the 7 7 8 of selfishness, I want to say to you that 
you can not ignore selfishness in legislation; you can not ignore 
Selfish interests. We had à little illustration of this down in Illinois 
once. We had an election, and the question submitted was whether 
cows should run at large. I don't know whether any of you have 
ever lived in a town where such a question was submitted to the 
people, but if you have you will recognize the truth of what I am 
going to say. It was an exciting time. People gathered on the 
Streets and discussed it, and you would hear arguments about like 
this: One man would say,“ The cows ought to be allowed to run 
at large; they will eat the grass up; the grass is getting too high 
in the streets; it is better to have the cows run at large." That 
man owned a cow. Another man would say, The cows ought to 
be shut up; if a gate is left open they may ruin the garden; it is 
better for the town not to have the cows run at large." That man 
did not have any cows. And when the men came to vote they 
voted largely according to whether they had cows to run at large 
or not. ; ; 

Do you believe that a man will be influenced by the cost of keep- 
ing cows in a town election, and not be influenced by larger inter- 
ests on larger questions? There is one thing I like about the 
bimetallist. He is a selfish man, and not only that, but he admits 
it. Iam not only glad to see a selfish man, but I am still happier 
when I find one who will admit that he is selfish. Then I find a 
man whom I ean reach whenever I can show him that any propo 
tion is good for him; but when I find an unselfish man, I don’t 
know how to approach him. You mer toa ring man, and ask 
him why he wants bimetallism. He says, “I want it because it is 
good for me." The laboring man is not worried about others; he is 
worried about himself; hehas trouble enough of his own. He tells 
we that the gold standard throws men out of employment, and 

at the menace that hangs over the man employed is the man un- 
employed, and as the gold standard increases the number of idle 
men, by LAE it more profitable to hoard money than to invest it 


in enterprises, he knows that the gold standard is hurting him as a 


laboring man, apd he tells you that bimetallism helps him as a la- 
boring man, and he believes it helps others also. 


BIMETALLISTS ARE SELFISH. 


Ask the farmer why he wants bimetallism. He says Because it 
PM me," He has found that his debts and taxes do not go down, 
that his income went down, and he wants bimetallism to restore 


the parity between money and pent Youask the business man 


why he wants bimetallism. He says he knows it is good for him. 
The business man has found that he can not prosper unless the peo- 
ple who buy also prosper. The business man has found that his 
prosperity comes from those who purchase—not from those from 
whom he borrows money. The business man understands that 
unless there is money in the country it can not come into his store, 
and he knows that the sheriff has more interest than he in business 
run on sixteen parts confidence to one part money. 

All these people want bimetallism because it is good for them- 
selves, and they believe for others also. But you ask one of the 
gold-standard financiers why he wants the gold standard. Will he 
say, „Because it is good for me?” You never heard one of them 
say it; he wants it because it is good for somebody else; he wants 
it because it is soot for the laboring man. I am told that, down 
here in New York, whenever a financier is tronbled with insomnia 
and goes to his doctor about it, the doctor never asks any ques- 
tions, but says: „Quit bag as about the laboring man and then 
you can sleep.” He says: “I want the gold standard because it is 

ood for the farmer.” He says he wants the gold standard because 

tis good for the business man. You tell him that all these people 
are willing to risk bimetallism, and then what? ‘Then he rises to 
the fall height of his moral stature, and says: But shall I let them 
hurt themselves?” And he would ram the gold standard down 
their throats whether they want it or not, and tell them he does it 
because he loves them better than he loves himself. Do you believe 
it, my friends? I don’t. Whenever I find a man who says he 
wants a thing because it is good for him, I find a natural sort of a 
man. When I find a man who wants something because it is good 
for me, and wants it the more when I don’t want it at all; when- 
ever he insists that he is always feeling for me, I watch to see that 
he does not reach me, 

Why, if I ever had any doubt about the merits of bimetallism, 
all doubt was removed when I found that the financiers down here 
said that bimetallism would be good for them. We have been told 
that the free coinage of silver would be a great thing for thege 
financiers, if their consciences would only allow them to advocate 
a thin for themselves. 

I will tell you how I feel about it. Ihave been reading somewhat, 
and I find that the financiers have been making the laws for some- 
thing like twenty years or more, and that every law that has been 
made, according to their report, has been made for the advanta 
of the people. They have refused to consider themselves at all in 
the making of the laws. I find that for twenty years they have 
sacrificed (if you will take their own words for it) for the benefit 
of the rest of the people; I have been brought up in a portion of 
this country where they teach that you should not let a man do 
something for you always and never try to pay him back. It seems 
to me our time has come to even up this debt that has been growing 
for twenty years. When the financiers say that free coinage of 
silver will be good for them, I say let them have it, and get all the 
benefit out of it they can; and if we suffer we will bear our suffer- 
ings with that fortitude with which they have borne their sufferings 
for twenty years under the gold standard. 

Isay we must recognize the selfishness of the people; weare glad 
that our people admit that bimetallism is good for them. I want 
to admit that for myself. When I first studied it and took my posi- 
tion upon it, I convinced myself that bimetallism was good for me, 
that bimetallism was good for my family, that bimetallism was good 
for my county, for my State, and for my nation, for my children, and 
for my children’s children, If I thought that bimetallism was go- 
ing to hurt me and hurt my children and their children after them, 
Iam afraid that I would not advocate bimetallism. But, my friends, 
according to my understanding of the subject, bimetallism helps 
every person who is satisfied to have what he ought to have, and 
does not insist on having what everybody else has besides, 

PEOPLE DIFFER IN INTEREST. à 

When I tell you that people differ in their interests—when I tell 
you that some poopie are benefited by one system and some by 
another system, I want to confirm what I say by pero E iid 
First, I want to bring as a witness Senator Sherman, of Ohio. Sena- 
tor Sherman, in 1869, made a speech in the Senate jn which he said 
that the contraction of the currency was a more serious thing than 
Senators supposed. He said that to every one except the capitalist 
out of debt, the salaried officer, and annuitant, it would result in 
loss, fall in wages, suspension of industry, bankruptcy, and disaster. 

But there were certain ones exempt. Who? The capitalist ont 
of debt, the salaried officer, and the annuitant. Why is the capi- 
talist out of debt exempt? Because his wealth is in dollars, and as 
dollars rise in value his prop rises in value. If I tell you that 
the man owning land profits when land rises, you don't doubt it. 
When I tell zoe that a man owning any of the ordinary kinds of 
property profits when it rises in value, you do not doubt it. Why 

o you doubt it when I tell you that the man who owns money 
profits when money rises? How about the salaried officer? There 
is no question about it, if aman has an office for life at a fixed salary, 
he is efited by the rise in value of dollars. If a dollar will buy 
twice as much as if did when his salary was first fixed, then he 
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doubles his salary in effect. If the dollar becomes ten times as 
much, he is in effect getting ten times as much salary as he did in 
_ the beginning. But tho trouble is that very few people have fixed 
salaries. The trouble is that those who have salaries find them 
dependent upon conditions. Take, for instance, the traveling man. 
Suppose his salary is $1,000, or $2,000, or $3,000, or $5,000 a year. 
That salary is dependent upon his business. If his business falls 
off onc-half, is his employer going to pay him that salary right along? 

Iknow a great many men whose salaries have been reduced since 
the first of January. Traveling men must know, and all salaried 
officers must know that, if business goes down, their salaries must 
in the long run fall also. It is only for people whose salaries are so 
fixed as to be entirely independent of the uncertainties of business 
or of a prolonged fall in prices. I know official salaries do not fall 
as rapidly as the ability of the people to pay taxes sometimes falls. 
I have sometimes wondered whether the fact that the salaries have 
kept up may not explain why some people drawing salaries have 
seemed indifferent to the condition of the people who pay the sala- 
ries, Ifthis prolonged depreciation, if this continuous fall in prices 
goes on, the time will come when we will have to bring the salaries 
of officers down to fit the condition of the people who pay the sala- 
ries. 

We must do one of two things. We must bring the condition of 
the people up to the salaries, or we must bring the salaries down 
to the condition of the people. If our salaries were paid in products 
instead of in money, I believe our officeholders would be far more 
concerned about the fluctuations in the market than they are when 
they receive their pay in dollars. If, for instance, the President of 
the United States received 50,000 bushels of wheat a year instead 
of $50,000, how much more concerned he would be about the price 
of wheat. 

DIVISIONS OF SOCIETY. 

Mr. Sherman, I repeat, says that the capitalist out of debt, and 
the salaried officer and annuitant—who stands in the same position 
as the capitalist out of debt to the extent of their salary or annu- 
ity—that these would be exempt from the injury that follows a 
contraction of the currency. 

Mr. Blaine uses similar language. Blaine said in 1878 that the 
destruction of silver as money and the establishing of gold as the 
sole unit of value would have a ruinous effect upon all forms of 
property except those investments which yield a fixed return in 
money. These, he said, would be enormously enhanced in value, 
and would gain a disproportionate and unfair advantage over other 
species of property. Mr. Blaine made the same division in society 
that Mr. Sherman did. Mr. Sherman called the men who profited, 
or rather did not suffer, the ‘capitalists out of debt," and those 
associated with them. 

Mr. Blaine calls these people “the holders of investments which 
yield a fixed return in money." But those are merely different 
phrases for describing the same kind of people. They make the 
same division in society, and they both tell you that the great mass 
of people must suffer while a few people profit. 

Mr. Carlisle made a similar division in society. Speaking of the 
Bland Act, he said that if its enforcement could be intrusted to a 
publie official who was in sympathy with the struggling masses, 
who produce the wealth and pay the taxes of the country, rather 

than with the idle holders of idle capital, the amendment would be 
of little importance. 

Now, note that Sherman, Blaine, and Carlisle all make the same 
divisions in society. They all speak of the same people as profiting 
by the destruction of a portion of the money. Mr. Sherman calls 
them “the capitalists out of debt;" Mr. Blaine calls them “the 
holders of investments which yield a fixed return in money,” and 
Mr. Carlisle calls them “the idle holders of idle capital." On the 
other side Mr. Carlisle places the struggling masses and Mr. Blaine 
and Mr. Sherman put the rest of the people, among whom are 
included the struggling masses. 

Now, I know there are people who call every man a demagogue 
who speaks of the struggling masses, or of the common people, or 
of the plain people; and yet I want to say to you that, when Mr. 
Carlisle described the struggling masses, and said of them that they 
produced the wealth and paid the taxes of the country, he did not 
praise them too highly. The struggling masses not only produce 
the wealth and pay the taxes of the country in time of peace, but 
the struggling masses are the only people who, in time of war, are 
ready and willing to offer themselves as a sacrifice in defense of their 


country. 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE MASSES AND THE CLASSES. 


Icall your attention to a not very remote instance. You remem- 
ber that it was not very many months ago that we had some dis- 
cussion over what is known as the Monroe doctrine, and you will 
remember that the President's message on that subject aroused con- 
siderable hostility. Where did we find the hostility to the enforce- 
ment of the Monroe doctrine? Was it found among the struggling 
masses? No, my friends, the struggling masses stood as one man in 
defense of the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, as they stand 
always in defense of the honor and of the integrity of the nation. 
Where did we find the critics of President Cleveland's foreign pol- 
icy? We found them among the very people who had shaped his 


financial policy. My friends, the struggling masses are described 
by Carlisle and Sherman and Blaine as on the side which suffers 
from the appreciation of money; and I am willing to assert now 
what those men asserted then. lam willing to divide society now 
as eon divided it then; or, rather, I am willing to describe a divi- 
sion which will exist whether you open your eyes to it or close your 
eyes to it. This division is not made by us. We simply speak of 
it. We are not creating the complaint; were are simply pointing 
out the cause of the complaint. On the money question, not only 
here, but everywhere, the contest is between the struggling masses 
and the capitalistic class. I say not here, but everywhere. 

The gold standard has been tried. It has Ween tried in this coun- 
try; it has been tried in England, in Germany, in France, and in other 
countries. Is it not stran go that there is not a country in the world 
that has ever had the gold standard where it has been approved 
by the struggling masses of that country? Is it not strange that 
the gold standard has so concealed its blessings that it requires 
the financiers to point out to the struggling masses just how they 
profit by the gold standard? It is true. Will you say that the 
struggling masses are not able to understand what is good for them? 
My friends, our form of government is based upon the theory that 
the struggling masses are able to understand what is good for them. 
In this nation, where we have had the gold standard for twenty 
years, there is no party to-day that stands up and declares that 
it ought to be continued on its merits. They say that we ought to 
continue it until some other nation helps us to let go of it. 
That is the nearest approach that you can find to an indorse- 
ment of the gold standard as a policy. I have the right, in 
the discussion of this great question, to point to the fact that, 
in the experience of this nation and in the experience of other 
nations the struggling masses, the producers of wealth, have 
not given their approval to the gold standard. If I were to use my 
own language in describing what I believe will be the ultimate 
effect of the gold standard, if continued in, I am afraid you will 
accuse me of sr, ary Therefore, when I want to describe 
what the gold standard means, when I want to tell you what it 
will ultimately bring, I take the language of Mr. Carlisle in 1878. 
Whenever you find a person speaking extravagantly, I want you to 
compare his extravagant language with Mr. Carlisle's language. 
Mr. Carlisle in 1878 says: “The conspiracy which seems to 
formed here and in Europe (if we can not secure an international 
agreement to restore silver, he seemed to think we had an interna- 
tional agreement to destroy it) to destroy by legislation or other- 
wise from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the 
world"—is what? A mistake? No—*'is the most gigantic crime 
of this or any other age.” 

Think, if you can, of all the crimes of history, and then think 
that this crime is the greatest of them all. But Mr. Carlisle—I do 
not think that anyone can et e him in force and emphasis—was 
not satisfied with describing the destruction of silver as a gigantic 
crime, He was not satisſied with designating it as the most gigantio 
crime of all history, but he went on to state that, in his judgment, 
„the consummation of the scheme would ultimately cause more 
misery to the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines 
that ever occurred in the history of the world.” Can you think of 
anything worse than that? Can you imagine all the misery caused 
by war, and all the misery caused by pestilence, and all the misery 
caused by famine? Can you add up in one great sum the misery 
caused by these three dread destroyers of the human race, and then 
think that the consummation of this scheme means more misery 
than them all? 

But he does not stop there. As if he thought that somebody 
might still be unconvinced, he made another comparison. He said 
the instantaneous destruction of one-half of all the movable prop- 
erty of the world, including houses and ships and means of trans- 
portation, would not bring anything like the prolonged disaster 
that would follow the total annihilation of one-half of the metallic 
money of the world. Why, my friends, if I should organize a society 
and we started out to burn half the houses and 3 half the 
ships and half the railroads, they would put us in the penitentiary, 
as they ought to, and yet Mr. Carlisle says that would not produce 
anything like the prolonged disasters that would be caused by the 
total destruction of one-half the metallic money in the world. 

Iam not giving you my own language; I am giving you Mr. Car- 
lisle's language. But I want to say that I think Mr. Carlisle spoke 
the truth. I want to say that I believe that when he speaks of a 
misery greater than yon can imagine he don’t overshoot the mark, 

If you want to find out what the gold standard means, go to the 
people who have suffered, not to the people who have profited by it; 
go into the homes of the poor; go where forced economy has been 
compelling self-denial; go and see how the condition of the people 
has been lowered by this unjust legislation, and, my friends, you 
can then get some idea what it means to continue the gold standard 
indefinitely. If you defend the gold standard, you ought to do it 
knowing what it means. If you advocate it in this country, you 
ought to remember its effect onother countries. Remember that this 
is the greatest nation in the world; remember that it is the greatest 
silver-producing nation and the greatest debtor nation; and if this 
nation, freer than others to act, having more reason than any other 
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nation to have both gold and silver as standard money, if this nation 
throws its influence on the side of the gold standard and makes the 
silver dollar not standard money, but token money, do you know of 
any place where the porte of the world can fight this conspiracy 
with hope of success 


GOLD STANDARD DEPRECIATES THE VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


Every nation that goes to the gold standard raises the value of 
gold, and every rise in the value of gold means a fall in the value 
of property. I have never claimed to be a precocious child; I havo 
never boasted about knowing things earlier than other children; 
and yet I am willing to admit that I can not remember a time when 
I did not have sense enongh to know that when one end of a teeter- 
board was up the other end was down. When you push the value 
of money. up, you push the value of property down, and when you 
increase the demand for gold you must necessarily increase the pur- 
chasing power of every ounceof gold. Ifthese influences which are 
combined to fasten the gold standard upon this country are able to 
accomplish their purpose hero, will they not turn toward weaker 
nations? If they succeed here, may they not succeed in Mexico, 
Japan, and China? 

The process is a very simple one. These gold-standard nations first 
make their loans, and then they insist that unless the laws of the 
nation are made to suit the people who have loaned the money the 
money will be withdrawn. And, my friends, if by the threat of 
bankruptcy they can control the financial policy of seventy millions 
of freemen, how do you know that they will not control the finan- 
cial policy of every other nation and drive nation after nation to 
the gold standard and drive civilization further and further down? 
We are fighting the battle between mankind and money; we are 
fighting the battle between aggregated wealth and humanity; we 
are fighting the battle between the money power and the common 
people. And, my friends, I want to appeal to you when you study 
this money question to recognize not only the tremendous forces 
arrayed on either side; I want you to recognize the result as it will 
affect you and will affect your children. I told you that I thought 
bimetallism would be good for me and for my sanly I want to 
tell you that I believe that bimetallism will be good for you and 
for your families. I know it is hard to make a person believe that 
any future good is better than a temporary advantage, yet I want to 
hold out to the advocates of the gold standard the greater advan- 
tages of a just system that does not eee them so much now, but 
makes it safer for their children and their children’s children after 
awhile. I want to ask them to sacrifice the temporary advantage 
which they can obtain from the appreciation of money, in order to 
secure something which money can not buy. Suppose we accumu- 
late money. Suppose we leave it to our children. We do not know 
but it may do our children more harm than good. If we leave them 
too much they may become so tired of American ways and American 
customs that they will live abroad or prefer to ape royalty and run 
after the crowned heads of other countries. But if we could secure 
this money to our children, do we know that they can keep it? 
There is no way in which we can protect them in the enjoyment of 
it. Andtheman who to-day engrafts upon the Government a vicious 
system, the man who to-day defends vicious legislation because he 

ets a benefit from it, onght to have it burned into his memory that 
fis children and his children’s children may be robbed in the next 
and succeeding generations by the very law which he invokes to-day. 
There is nothing permanent but government, and good government 
is the best inheritance that a parent can leave to his child—good 
government that, instead of giving to one person an advantage over 
another person, protects every citizen in the enjoyment of equal 
rights. My friends, if we can give to our children high ideals, good 
principles, a good education, and then give them a government 
which will protect them in the enjoyment of that which they earn, 
it is n great deal better than to give them a fortune wrongfully 
earned. 

MONEY QUESTION CONCERNS ALL. 


This money question is one that concerns you all. Not one can 
escape. You ought not to ignore it or push it aside. Yououghtto 
come up and face it, and when you have made up your minds what 
is right, you ought to stand by your convictions. I donot mean 
to say that investigation will lead you to the same conclusion that I 
havo reached, but I want to say to you that when you have inves- 
tigated, I will have more respect for you if you stand up and oppose 
my views and are able to give a reason for your faith, than I will 
have for you if you take a position on my side, and do not know why 
you take that position. I am willing to trust any question with 
people who think, because people who think will some day arrive 
at the right conclusion; but people who won’t think or do not 
E arealways in danger of being misused by the people who do 

ink. 

I want you to think for yourselves; and I want you to understand 
that the city of New York can not afford to support a financial policy 
that makes beggars and paupers of the rest of the people of this 
country. I want you to understand that in a test of endurance, the 
farmers of Nebraska can last longer than the people of New York. 
We can stand the gold standard longer than you can. But there is 
noreason why we should enter into a contest to see who can suffer 
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most. When it comes to a test of endurance, you may foreclose 
your mortgages upon the farms, but you will have to havo renters, 
because those who hold the mortgages will not want to work the 
farms after they have foreclosed the mortgages, and the people who 
owned the farms can become tenants. They can raise enough to 
eat, and they can, if necessary, go back to the old times when the 
wife and daughters made the clothing. But, my friends, while the 
farmer can live, your streets will be full of idle and hungry men, 
and it will take all of your accumulated wealth to save from starva- 
tion the people whom you have made hungry. 

You can not afford to do it. I said I believed people had a 
right to be selfish. But there are different kinds of selfishness. 
There is the selfishness of the man whose selfishness leads him to 
rise by trampling upon others, and there is the selfishness of the 
man who seeks to raise himself by raising the level of all the peo- 
pe himself with them. That is laudable selfishness; and thus will 

define the difference between the gold standard and bimetallism. 
The gold bug is selfish; he seeks to do that which is good for him- 
self. The bimetallist is selfish; he seeks that which is good for 
him. But the gold standard advocate, if he really reaps a tempo- 
rary benefit from the system, is raising himself upon the prostrate 
forms of his neighbors; while the bimetallist is raising the condi- 
tion of society and raising himself with others. 

Ithank you for your attention. 

"FREE COINAGE." 


[ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN AT CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY, OM 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 27, 1897.] 


Mr. Henry M. MeDonald, president of the New York Bimetallio 
Association, introducing Mr. Bryan, spoke as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: You will pardon me, I trust, in taking 
one or two moments of your time to very briefly state the object of 
this course of addresses which has just been instituted by the asso- 
ciation of which I have the honor of being president. 

We believe that the last campaign did not settle the money ques- 
tion. We believe that the question must be fought and will be 
Ms a over again in 1898 and 1900. We believe further, in the 
intelligence of the American people; and therefore we have arranged 
80 that some of the most eminent exponents of bimetallism in this 
country shall, during the next few weeks, in addition to the speaker 
who has already addressed you, prosent to you the principles of the 
froe and unlimited coinage of gold and silver by the United States. 

It would seem that it was hardly necessary for American citizens 
to state that they believed that they were endeavoring to advance 
ue interests of their country in arranging for such a course of ad- 

esses. 

I will only say upon that point that we hold that we aro as pa- 
triotic as the advocates of the single gold standard, and that we 
believe just as thoroughly in honest money as they do, except that 
we believe in a greater abundance of honest dollars thanthey. We 
further hold that, when the people of a country are in a condition 
in which the people of this country are to-day, it is necessary that 
a public question of the importance of this question should be dis- 
cussed and settled. 

Just upon that point let me say that, when the condition to which 
I have referred is such that the small trader year by year is be- 
ing pressed more closely to the wall, and the farmers of this 
country—making up as they do, with thoso dependent upon them 
for the fruits of their labor, almost one-half of the population of 
the country—when the farmer, I say, for example, who fifteen years 
ago bought his farm and paid one-half cash and mortgaged it for 
one-half more, finds that to day he must raise more bushels of wheat 
and produce more pounds of pork or of beef to pay the mortgage 
upon his farm than he would have had to have raised or produced 
to have paid the original cost of the farm—when such a condition 
of affairs exists, the people can not rest; there must be agitation. 

The capitalists and bankers of the country may say: ‘ Peace, 

eace,” but, in the words of the great orator of the American 
evolution, Patrick Henry, “there can be no peace," 

Again I have the honor to present youthis evening the Hon. 
William J. Bryan, of Nebraska. 

MR. BRYAN'8 ADDRESS. 

Mr. Bryan spoke as follows: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: A word in regard to 
agitation before I commence the discussion of free coinage. Some- 
times you find people who oppose agitation. Iremember that dur- 


ing the last summer several States, in convention assembled, - 


denounced not only free coinage, but the agitation of the subject. 
It has always seemed strange to me that any person living in a land 
like this should denounce agitation. Agitation is the only means 
by which the people can remedy an evil, and those who denonnce 
agitation really denounce the remedying of evils; and the very 
ones who are so opposed to agitation in behalf of free coinage are 
always willing to agitate upon other subjects until they get what 
they want. Take, for instance, those who recently have denounced 
our agitation, and you will find them divided into two classes, Gold 
Democrats and Gold Republicans. But did not the Gold Democrats 
ngitate for tariff reform, and did not the Gold Republicans ngitate 
for protection? And can it be said that agitation for one thing is 
right and agitation for another thing is wrong? 
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But, if you think that agitation of the money question is wrong, 


with what words will you visit your condemnation upon those 
patriots who, in this city, only a few days ago, otgenised a sound- 
money league to agitate for sound money? you not afraid that 
they will disturb confidence, or is it im ble to disturb confi- 
dence? Are you not afraid that their agitation will interfere with 
the return of ht! pata or have you given up all hope of a return 
of prosperity , 

Iam glad that our opponents have organized for agitation, be- 
cause what has a itated me most is that they have not agitated. 
What has worried me most is that they seem worried so little about 
the condition of the country; and if they will organize and agitate 
we shall be delighted, because we believe that those who think can 
not help getting right sometime, while those who won't think 
never get right. 

Truth is never afraid of agitation. 
field, not in seclusion, and I am so 
decided to organise and agitate that I hope our bimetallic league 
will furnish representatives to engage in joint debate whenever 
they want to have a real good agitation in this city of New York. 
If they want to continue a system which is wrong, they had better 
administer chloroform instead of stimulants, because the people 
will find out what the effect of any financial policy is if you but 
allow them to turn their attention to it; but pers will not study 
anything until their attention is called to it. No one studies the 
gu 2 of boils so intensely as the man who has boils. The trouble 
is that the boils have been on one part of the community; those 
who suffered complained, while those who did not have any boils 
denied that there was any such a disease as boils. 

I say Iam glad that our opponents have organized; but I want you 
to remember that our opponents have a great advantage when it 
comes to agitation. They have much better means of collecting 
money for the circulation of their literature than we have, because 
whenever we want to raise a campaign fund we have to collect a 
little bit from a large number of people in order to get any consid- 
erable sum, while they can collect a great deal from a few individu- 
als and realize a magnificent sum. I want you to remember that; 
and if you are d to criticise our bimetallic agne because, 
when they continue this work of discussion, they do it in the form 
of lectures and charge admission, I want you to remember that our 
people have not the money with which to hire halls and pay for 
advertising; if Vr pic cer to do it, a few of the friends of 
bimetallism would be compelled to bear all the burden—a burden 
much more grievous when borne by those who favor bimetallism than 
when borne by those who have made large profits out of the gold 
standard. 


Truth grows in the open 
lad that our opponents have 


FREE COINAGE. 


Now, to-night I want to > assets to you that phase of the money 
question which is described by the term “free coinage,” and I want 
ío take up the objections that are made to free pairs because I 
think that no objection can be made to free and unlimited coinage 
at 16 to 1 that can not be successfully answered. I am going 
start with the proposition that people want to know what is best— 
that is, that they want to know what is best for themselves, and also 
what is best for others if it does not interfere with whatis best for 
themselves. We reason from ourselves out. We had a man in our 
town named Brown, a merchant, and he cameover to silver. I went 
around and asked him to explain miy it was that he had changed his 
ition. '* Why,“ he said, “I studied this money question until I 
ound that free coinage is a good thingfor Brown, and what is good 
for Brown is good for Brown’s neighbor.” * 

Iam going to try to convince you to-night that free coinage is 
good for you. I am going to try, if I can, to remove from your 
mind any doubts that you may have had as to the feasibility of 
free and unlimited coinage; but in order to be understood, we must 
understand the terms which we use. We desire the restoration of 
bimetallism. Restoration means bringing back; it does not mean 
inaugurating something new; it means reestablishing something 
which has been. And I want you to remember that in the advo- 
cacy of free and unlimited coinage at the rate of 16 to 1, and that, 
too, by this nation alone, we are not asking for anything new, be- 
cause we have had free coinage; we have had unlimited coinage; 
we have had coinage at 16 to 1; and there was a time in this coun- 

when we le ted for ourselves, and did not ask other nations 
what we should do. So I say we want the restoration of something 
which was—the restoration of free coinage. 
; DEFINITION OF FREE COINAGE. 


I have known people who did not understand what free coinage 
meant. A very intelligent nian in our town—that is, intelligent on 
most subjects—who lived in one of the best houses on our street, 
was coming out home in the street car one evening, and turned to 
me and said: “Bryan, are you in favor of free coinage?” I said 
“Yes.” Now,“ he said, don't you know that if we had free coin- 
age of silver we would soon have more wild-cat money in circula- 
tion than we had before the war?" I said, “ How do you make 
that out?“ I could not understand what he meant by it. Why,” 
he said, if mr man had a mint of his own and coined his own 
silver, how could you tell whether the money would be good or 
not?” That was his idea of free coinage—that every man would 


have his own mint and coin his own silver, and that you could not 
tell, when you got a dollar, whether it was good or not. 

That is not what free coinage means. at man didn't under- 
stand that we now have the free coinage of gold. Free coinage 
means gratuitous coinage, When we use the word “ free” in connec- 
tion with the word “unlimited,” it means coinage without charge, 
The term free coinage has been used to mean both free and unlimited, 
but as we use it, the term“ free” is understood to mean gratuitous 
coinage. Now, there are people who think that if you have free 
coinage of silver, you ought to have free coinage of everything else. 
For instance, you have heard this argument: Why should the 
farmers favor the free coinage of silver? They don’t produce silver, 
They ought to favor the free coinage of corn; they produce corn. 
We have had that argument out in our State, Ihad a man suggest 
that argument once. He said: Bryan, I am very sorry to 8 
p are wrong on this money question." I said: “How do you 

xnow that Iam wrong?” He said: “You believe in free coinage. 
Don’t you know that we produce more corn in Iowa than they pro- 
duce silver in Colorado?” I said: “Don't you know that the 
produce more butter in the United States than they do gold?” 
Why,“ he said,“ what has that got todo with it?" Isaid: *But- 
ter is yellow and so is gold." And then I asked him: ‘Do you 
know of any connection between silver and eorn, except that both 
are white?" He replied: “As a matter of fact, I haven't studied 
this money question much anyhow." 

It does not require a great many questions to bring the advocates 
of the gu standard to the confession that they don't understand 
much about the money question anyhow. My friends, there is just 
as much sense in insisting that we shall have the free coinage of 
butter because we have the free coinage of gold as there is in sug- 

esting that we ought to have the free coinage of corn because we 
ave the free coinage of silver. 

Why do we coin gold? Because we need it as money. Because 
we need it as moncy, we take it out from the other articles and give 
to it rights and privileges which we deny to other things. hy 
should we have free MR of silver? For the same reason that 
we have free coinage of gold, because we need silver for money as 
much as we need gold for money, and, therefore, we should treat 
silver as we treat gold. 

I want you to remember that, from the beginning of the nation's 
history down to 1873, there never was a day when this nation dis- 
criminated between gold and silver in its treatment of them. You 
will find that thelaw of 1792 provided that gold and silver conld 
be taken to the mint and kept on deposit there and could be con- 
verted into coin, and the gold and silver coins were alike a legal 
tender for all debts, publie and private. And if you did not want 
to wait your turn you could make an allowance and receive your 
money at once, but if you would wait your turn there would be no 
charge for coinage, either of gold or silver. 

SUSPENSION OF FREE COINAGE. 

Now, you have heard people say that for years, from about 1806to 
about 1836, the coinage of silver dollars was suspended. That is 
true. They tell you that Jefferson didit. It is true. But why did 
he do it? cause the bankers suggested to him that it would be 
more convenient and better for commerce if the Government would 
coin half dollars, T and dimes instead of dollars. And Iam 

lad that that mistake (if it was a mistake upon the part of Thomas 

efferson) was due to following the advice of the financiers. 
But remember that, when he suspended the coinage of silver dollars, 
he left the coinage of half dollars, quarters, and dimes; and remem- 
ber that at that time, the half dollar, quarter, and dime were as com- 
plete a legal tender for all debts, public and private, as the gold was, 
and that there never was a time, during that suspension, when the 
holder of silver bullion was not permitted to eonvert that bullion, 
without charge, into fulllegal-tender money, to be used as gold was 
used, in the payment of all debts, public and private. 

But when, in 1853, a change was made and they converted the 
half dollars, quarters, and es into token money, they reduced 
the weight in order to keep them at home. They were so that 
they went abroad, and they reduced the weight in order to kee 
them at home. When they did that, and suspended the free an 
unlimited s of half dollars, quarters, and dimes, they still 
left the free and unlimited coinage of the standard silver dollar. 
What I said was true, that never for a single day between 1792 and 
1873 did this Government discriminate between these two metals in 
its treatment of them. 

I say, then, that we want the free coinage of silver. It would be 
a sufficient reason to say that because we had the free coinage of 
gold we want the free coinage of silver; and the man who favors 
the free coinage of gold can not very well find fault with the free 
coinage of silver if he believes in bimetallism. 

REASONS FOR FREE COINAGE. 

But Iam not going to stop there. You have been told that the 
Government ought not to go to the expense of coining silver; thatit 
ought to be coined at the expense of the mine owner. Why is it, my 
friends, that the Government, in the beginning, assumed the ex- 
pense of coinage? There must have been a reason forit. Let me give 
vou two reasons. In tlie first iy the issue of a a funo- 
tion of government, There are no dollars unless the Government 
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creates those dollars; and it is just as much the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to furnish the money needed by the people to do business 
with as it is the duty of the Government to protect the people 
while they do-the business of the country. If a policeman arrests a 
burglar in front of your house, he does not charge you so much for 
the arrest; his services are paid for by general taxation; and the 
same defense that is given for the payment of these expenses by 
eneral taxation can be given in defense of the coinage of money 
y general taxation. 

But I will give you another reason. Unless you have free coinage 
you can not apply the melting-pot test successfully. You hear 
people talk of the melting-pot test of which I spoke last night 
without understanding that that virtue in gold is a law-given 
virtue—that that characteristic is a law-given characteristic, Let 
me illustrate. Suppose that the Government charges D cents for 
converting 25.8 grains of standard gold into a dollar. What would 
betheresult? Would the gold dollar be worth as much melted aa 
coined? No; because it would cost 5 cents to recoin it if it were 
melted; and there could be no coinage of gold bullion into gold dol- 
lars except upon the theory that there was a difference between the 
coinage value and the bullion value sufficient to cover the expense 
of coinage. For instance: If you had a piece of gold bullion and 
could convert it into a dollar for 5 cents you would never have it 
converted into a dollar if you could sell it to egerit t Tor 96 centa, 
or even 95j cents. The very moment that you establish a charge for 
coinage you make a difference between the coinage and the bullion 
value of your money. 

Now, you have heard the argument used here which we have had 
out in Nebraska, We had a dispute out there, and the gold bu 
said, Gold is the only good money.” He said: “If you put $1, 
in gold, $1,000 in silver, and $1,000 in paper into a house, and the 
house burns down, the gold is melted, but itis worth just as much 
as it was before, The silver is melted, but it is worth one-half as 
much as it was before; the paper is burned and it is worth nothing. 
Therefore gold is the only good money.” The silver man in reply 
says: „That is true, under the present law, if you put your money 
in the house and the house burns down; butif you put your money 
in a boat and the boat turns over, then the gout goes to the bottom, 
the silver goes to the bottom, and the paper floats, Therefore, paper 
is the only good money." There is just as much sense in one propo- 
sition as in the other; just as much sense in saying that ener is the 
best money because it will float as in saying that gold is the best 
money because when melted it loses none of its value. But to show 
you that the men who use the videmus do not believe what they 
say, I want to remind you that the very people who complain that 

yer when melted loses one-half of its value, want bank notes, 
which, when burned, lose all of their value. : 
LAW MAKES THE DIFFERENCE IN VALUE. 

Isay that this difference between the coinage value and the bul- 
lion value is a law-created difference—that there can be no success- 
ful application of the melting-pot test unless you have free and 
unlimited coinage. But there are people who imagine that this 
characteristic of gold which makes it worth as much melted as 
coined is a sort of divine characteristic. But did you ever consider 
the law? Did you ever notice how differently the law treats silver 
from the treatment aecorded to gold? I will give you the law in 
substance—I can not quote it exactly, but I will give it as it applies 
to this illustration: * Be it enacted that, ifany man has gold and 
silver in his house, and his house burns down, he can take the gold 
to the mint and have it recoined into just as many dollars, without 
charge for mintage; but he must take the silver out and find some- 
body who wants it to make spoons out of.” 

Now, that is the substance of the law. Thelawsays: If your gold 
melts you can recoin it for nothing.“ The law says: ‘If your silver 
melts you can’t recoin it at all,” Does not that make a difference? 
Has that law no effect? There are people who have an idea that if 
we had free coinage of silver you could go out and buy silver for 
50 cents and coin it into 100 cents and make the difference. I have 
heard people calculate the amount of profit that they could make, 
and I have always wondered why it was that these people who were 
so sure of the enormous profit of free coinage, and who on all other 
occasions are so anxious to make whatever profit they could, are so 
indifferent to the possibilities of free coinage. 

I want to tell you a story which I think will answer that argu- 
ment. Whenever you hear a man making that argument, if you will 
m tell him the story I am going to you, he will never make 

t argument again. Itis not often you find a sure cure; there- 
fore I know you will appreciate this one. It is given by Ignatius 
Donnelly. He has two men discussing this question in à s coping 
car. A farmer represented the silver side and a banker represente 
the gold side. But I may pause here long enough to suggest that, 
while it is sometimes considered necessary for the banker to favor 
ihe gold side, yet it is not really necessary at all, and there are a 
great many bankers who are going to see that their interests are 
M asus side of bimetallism rather than upon the side of the gold 


I remember a banker in Illinois—an intimate friend. He had 
been for gold, and I heard he was for silver, and I at once asked 
him what he had been reading. He said that first he read Coin's 


Financial School, 
for many years and knew whose name was 
while he was acquainted with the amount of reserve requiredby 


He admitted that while he had been a banker 
ood on a note; that 


law and by good business methods, he had never studied money 
as a science; and that when he read Coin's Financial School there 
were certain things there which surprised him very much and set 
him to thinking. Then he went on and read other things, until 
finally he became a very enthusiastic advocate of bimetallism. I 
said to him, “ Don’t you know that as a holder of stock in the bank 
you wil profit by the rise in the value of money?” „Tes,“ he 
says, “I know that; butI also know that the bank not only has 
capital stock, but has money Joaned; and if we make property chea 
and money dear the people who owe us can not pay us, and we wi 
lose more in bad debts under the gold standard than we can gain 
on the appreciation of our capital stock.“ 

That man did not say that he was for bimetallism because it would 
hurt him and.help somebody else; he said he was for bimetallism 
because he found it was better for him. I know there are some 
bankers who do not stand in the same position as our Western 
bankers, Our Western bankers bank largely upon personal security 
and upon equities of redemption. That is, à man will come into the 
bank and explain that he has so much property, and that there is 
so much indebtedness or mortgage apon the property, and that the 
balance is so much, and that, therefore, he wants & joan upon his 
credit. Don’t you understand that if money rises and property 
falls, that equity is extinguished first, and that if the bank is 
dependent upon that eqnity of redemption for security for its loans, 
when the equity is extinguished there is no security? Notwith- 
standing the immediate, spontaneous, and overwhelming return of 
confidence, a Michigan bank failed after the election; and one of 
the things in the paper thatstruck me as quite interesting was that 
it had put ont a notice that the failure was due to the inability of 
the bank to realize upon its assets. Ofcourse. That is everybody’s 
eee to realize on the property they have. The bank 
had the notes. e notes were good when they were made. Proper 
eaution was exercised, bnt hard times had driven ont the value from 
the securities upon which those notes rested; and when they asked 
for the collection of the notes the men could not pay, and when the 
bank could not collect from those who owed it, it could not pay 
those whom it owed. The time will come in this country, the time 
is rapidly coming, when the bankers will find that their interests 
are tied up with the interests of their patrons, and not linked to a 


few financiers across the water. 

ButI have di Donnelly had the banker and the farmer 
discussing the silver question, and as they discussed, others would 
come up and ask questions. Finally one man said to the silver ad- 
vocate: Don't you think that itis wrong for the Government to 
pass a law which will enable a man to buy my silver for 50 cents and 
have it coined into a hundred, and make the difference?" That is 
the question which you hear suggested often. The farmer stood up 
in the car, and, addressing those about him, explained what the effect 
of free coinage would be. He explained that under free coinage any 
man in the world could bring his silver to the mint and have it con- 
verted into money; that any holder of 412} grains of standard silver 
could, at will and without charge, have that silver converted into a 
dollar, and having explained it, he said, “Is there anybody in this 
car who, under such a system, would sell his silver to somebody else 
for 50 cents and let the other man make the profit on it?" There 
was silence for a moment, and then some one said, “I would." He 
wentto see where the voice came from, and found it came from a 
sallow-faced young man who was sitting by his mother, and his 
mother said, **Don't pay any attention to the boy; he is an idiot; 
I am just eee him to the asylum.” 

Now, apply the illustration to yourselves. If you had silver and 
could take it to the mint and have it converted into money at any 
time, would you sell it to somebody for less than its coinage value 
and let him make the profit? Now, this is a very common fallacy. 
I remember that up in Maine a man asked me two questions whieh, 
I think, brought out this point. He said to me, ‘‘ Suppose I should 
buy so many ounces of silver at about 65 cents an ounce. How 
many dollars could I have made out of it?“ I said, None.“ 
“But,” he said, under free coinage how many?" I said, “Then 

ou could not buy it at 65 cents an ounce.” Don’t you see the fal- 

acy? He sup silver bought under monometallism and coined 
under bimetallism, without distinguishing the difference between 
the systems of calculating the effect of the change from one system 
to another. 

So I say, my friends, that this fallacy is one which ought to be 
understood by any person who studies the money question. Why, 
if under free coinage a man can buy silver for 50 cents and have it 
coined into 100 cents and make the difference, then you need not 
wait for free coinage. Everyone of you can get rich now. If that 
principle will enable you to make money under free coinage that 
principle exists to-day, and there is no reason why you should not 
all be rich. Iam going to give you a plan by which you can all be 
rich, provided that principle will work under free coinage, as they 
say it will. I don’t give this plan to everybody; it is just oceasion- 
ally; but I have been reading in the paper about the distress that 
exists here, about the need that there is in your city, and I am going 
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to give you this plan so that you can all get rich, and then I know 
vou will subscribe liberally from your wealth to help these people 
who have been unfortunate. 

Now, remember that my plan will not work unless under free coin- 
age people can buy silver at 50 cents and coin it into 100 cents. If, 
under free coinage, you can buy silver for 50 cents and have it 
coined into 100 cents and make the difference, then adopt that prin- 
ciple now; go out among your friends and buy all the property 
they have at just half what it is worth and sell it for all that it is 
worth, and make the difference. There are millions in it. Tho 
only tronble is that the people will not sell you their property for 
half what they can get for it, and that unwillingness of people to 
sell what they have for half what they can get for it has stood in 
the way of the making of more fortunes in this world than any 
other one thing; and that will stand in the way of the making of 
fortunes under the free coinage of silver. Whenever any man ean 

o to the mint and convert his silver into money, then you estab- 
ee will be the market price of 


ish a mint price, and that mint 
the market price of gold when 


silver as well, just as you establis 
you establish the mint price. 


UNLIMITED COINAGE. 


But I am dwelling too long upon free coinage— we also want un- 
limited coinage. By unlimited coinage we do not mean tlie coin- 
age of the American product, nor do we mean that the amount of 
silver coined will be beyond caleulation. By unlimited coinage of 
silver we mean just such a coinage of silver as we now have of 
gold. We have unlimited coinage of gold. Any man in the world 
can have gold coined at our mints, no matter how little he brings, 
no matter how much he brings. They simply take his gold and 
stamp it and hand it back to him. "That is what we want forsilver. 
To-day there is not an ounce of gold in all this world that is ex- 
eluded from our mints. Any man in the world who has an ounce of 
gold can bring it to our mints and have it coined into money ard 
use that money as hepleases. We want unlimited coinage of silver, 
so that there will not be one ounce of silver in all this world that 
will be excluded from the mints of the United States. 

But I know that there are people who are afraid of a flood of 
money; I know that there are people who imagine that if we have 
unlimited coinage of silver this country will be made a dumping 
ground. There is nothing that excites my sympathy more than to 
find a man who never had too much money in his life, who does not 
know where his provisions are coming from for the next week, who 
is trembling in his boots for fear that there will be a flood of money, 
and that it will overwhelm him. And yet there are people who are 
actually afraid that, under free coinage, we would have a flood of 
money. A man to be afraid of free silver must be a very timid 
man. He must not only be afraid of a flood of money, but of a 
drought of money also. When the gold bugs can not scare a man 
sufficiently one way they will try the opposite pian If they can’t 
show him that there will be too much money, they are sure to con- 
vince him that there will be too little; and the effect upon him is 
just the same, 

I remember that I was once in debate in a Sonthern State when 
this question was put to me: “Don’t you know that if we had free 
coinage of silver, $600,000,000 of gold would go out of circulation, 
and that then it would take fifteen years with our mints running 
at their full eapacity to coin enough silver to take the place of the 
gold, and don’t you know that that wonld make money 80 scarce 
that a silver dollar would be aovualiy worth more than a gold dol- 
lar is now?” Have you not heard that proposition? It had just 
been stated by an eminent financier and my opponent had heard it 
and was evidently impressed by it, and he asked the question of 
me. It was not fair—I was 1,500 miles away from home, and I had 
to answer without reflection. He says:“ What would you do?” 
I said: “I would make more mints.” He had talked about the 
people suffering for fifteen years, and had never thought about the 
possibility of making more mints. 


GOLD IN CIRCULATION. 


While I am on this subject I want to say to you that that state- 
ment is as full of contradiction, as full of absurdities, as any state- 
ment that was ever made in a discussion of any economic question. 
In the first place, $600,000,000 would go outof circulation, I deny 
it. I affirm that no more gold would go out of circulation than 
there is in circulation, and we haven't any $600,000,000. in circnla- 
tion in this country. Do you believe that? If you do, I want you 
to investigate for a moment. I know people often accept vague 
statements. They often take the statements issued from the Treas- 
ury Department without understanding that they are merely esti- 
mates. You ask one of these advocates of the gold standard how 
much money there is in circulation, and he will tell yon over 
$600,000,000. You ask him where it is, what will he say? He will 
tell you how much there isin the National Treasury, then how much 
there is in the national-bank vaults. Those two amounts can be 
found outaccurately. Then he estimates how much there is in the 
State banks and in the trust vaults, and he will find something like 
one-half of the estimated amounts, possibly a little more than half; 
but to save his life he can't find th» other half. Yon ask him, 
„Where is the rest of itf" He says, That is what is known as 


the invisible supply of gold in the conntry.” But there is no con- 
solation in knowing that it is becoming more and more invisible 
every day. 

Do you believe that we have anything like $300,000,000 worth of 
gold in actual circulation among the people—$300,000,000 of gold 
outside of the bank vaults aud the Treasury vaults? My friends, 
let me suggest a way in which you can estimate it. We have in 
circulation, according to the Treasurer’s report, something like 
$60,000,000 of silver dollars. J can not give you the exact figures, 
because I have not scen a recent statement, but I think it is not far 
one way or the other from 60,000,000 standard silver dollars. That 
means all the silver dollars in the bank vaults, in the drawers of 
the stores, and in the pockets of the people, and in hoarding. Do 
you believe that we have five times as much gold in the pockets of 
the people and in hoarding as we have silver dollars in the bank 
yaults and in the pockets of the people together? No, my friends, 
I don’t believe you do-. 

Speaking of this gold in circulation, it makes me think of an 
experience in Illinois. In debate there with a man who was a very 
jovial sort of a fellow and with whom a debate was very pleasant, 
this oecurred, He called me Brother Bryan and 1 called him 
Brother ——, and during the course of the debate he turned to me 
and said: “Brother Bryan, I want a silver dollar to illustrate my 
argument, and I haven’t any. Will yon let me have one?” I said 
“ Certainly," and let him have one, and he proceeded to talk about 
silver, and when he was through he handed it back to me. And 
then it eame my turn,and I thought I would try an experiment, 
and I said: „Brother ——, I want to use a gold coin to illustrate 
my argument. Willyoulet me have one?" Hoe got red iu the face, 
He didn't have any gold coin, and then I called attention to the 
fact that I was the advocate of silver, and that when he wanted to 
illustrate his argument I let him have a silver dollar, and that he 
had told them that gold was the only good money, but that he didn't 
have a dollar of it, and that they didn't have any of it cither. 

GOLD WILL NOT GO OUT OF CIRCULATION. 

Irepeat that it is impossible for $600,000,000 of gold to go out of 
circulation. But let mo take another point—that then it would 
take fifteen years, with the mints running at their full capacity, to 
coin enough silver to take the place of gold. Ihave answered that 
by saying that we could make more mints if more mints were 
needed. But the most absurd thing is that this silver, because of 
the scarcity of money, would actually become dearer than gold. 
Think of it, my friends. They tell you that this cheap silver will 
come in and run the gold out. If that is true, is it not also true 
that whenever thé silver dollar becomes dearer than the gol dollar 
the cheap gold dollar will then come back and run the silver dollar 
out? Isthere any escape from that? Do you mean to say that sil- 
yer will ran gold out and become dearer than gold, and that then 
gold willnot come back? The very moment the silver dollar becomes 
as dear as the gold dollar there will be no cheap dollar to run the 
other out. Absurd, my friends. And yet you will hear proposi- 
tions like that. 

NO DANGER IN FREE COINAGE. 

Now, I want to show you that these dangers which people imagine 
from the free coinage of silver are not real dangers, Did you ever 
take a piece of silver and follow it through and inquire how it 
could hurt us under free coinage? Let me remove this fear from 
your minds. Let us suppose that we had free and unlimited coin- 
age, so thàt every man in the world could come here with his silver 
and have it coined into money. How could he hurt us withit? We 
will take the meanest man in the world. Let us take some man 
who has been waiting all his life to get a chance to hurt the American 

eople. He reads in the paper that the United States has adopted 

ree coinage and says, “Now is my chance.” He goes out and 
gets some silver. For instance, he has cnongh silver to make $1,000. 
He takes the first vessel he can find and brings that silver over here. 
He takes it to the mint. He does not tell the Government he comes 
to injure us, but, like the villain that he is, he just smiles and puts 
that silver in there and wants it coined into dollars. The Govern- 
ment hands him back the dollars and does not charge him anything 
for coinage. And this man, chuckling to himself, starts out on his 
mission of destruction, How willhe hurt us? Have you ever tried 
to find out how? What can he do with that money to injure us? 
Let us suppose, first, he conld take it back home with him. He 
could come and have the silver coined free of expense, and then 
take it back home. What would be the result? We would be out 
the eost of coinage. We would be taxing our people to coin his 
money, but he wonld be paying fare or freight both ways, and we 
could stand it longer than he could. He is not apt to do that. 

What else could he do? He could just leave that money, give it 
to us, and wait for us to be injured by the use of it. We could 
stand that as long as he conld. 

What else could he do? Iknow what vou are thinking about. If 
you are an advocate of the gold standard I can tell you what you 
are thinking about now. You think that he would bring his silver 


and have it coined into dollars, exchange his silver for gold dollars, 
and take his gold dollars away. That is the danger, isn’tit? But 
where will he get the gold dollars; from the Government? No; 
It is under monometallism that they 


under bimetallism he won't. 
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issue bonds and buy gold in order to give it to somebody to take 
across the water. Under bimetallism the Government does not 
agree to trade dollars; under bimetallism the Government docs not 
agree to redeem silver dollars in gold or gold dollars in silver; 
under bimetallism the Government agrees to coin silver bullion 
into silver dollars; under bimetallism the Government agrees to 
coin gold bullion into gold dollars; under bimetallisin the Goy- 
ernment agrees to make silver dollars and gold dollars alike a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private; and I may add that in the 
opinion of most of the bimetallists, the Government shonld go 
further and not only say that gold and silver shall be alike a legal 
tender for all debts, public sud private, but that the Government 
shouldsay that that which the Government has made lawful money 
no man shall destroy by private contract, Irepeat that the Govern- 
ment would not be compelled to furnish gold to the man who 
brought silver. 

Then where would he get it? He would get it from some private 
individual. He would have to find somebody with gold. Hecould 
not hurt anybody with his cheap dollars until he found somebody 
who had gold,and you have no idea how many people that would 
relieve from all possibility of injury. Not only would it be neces- 
sary to find somebody with gold, but he would have to find some- 
body who was willing to let his gold go. Under bimetallism you 
can’t compel a man to give you gold forsilver. If the holders of 
gold let their gold go under bimetallism, it would be because the 
received for it something which they would rather have than gold. 
Don't you suppose the people who own gold would hold on to it until 
they found it 8 to let it go? If all the people whoown gold 
find it profitable to let it go, how are you going to prove that it will 
be an injury to the country when everybody who surrenders his gold 
makes money by doing so? 

Well, there is another way. You say that maybe he won't trade 
silver for gold; maybe he won’t take his silver home, and maybe he 
won't give us his silver. What else can he do? He can buy prop- 
erty with his silver—bring his silver here, coin it into money and 
use the money to buy property. Does that frighten you? My 
friends, when you have something to sell, we are looking for the 
man who has the money to buy. If this man comes with his silver, 
coins it into dollars, and uses those dollars to buy property, he can 
not buy a dollar’s worth until he finds somebody who wants his sil- 
ver. Silver is not a wild animal; it does not come over to devour 

ple. Silver cannot come here unless somebody wants if enough 
to pay somebody to bring it here. Every ounce of silver that 
comes, comes at the solicitation of somebody in this country. In- 
stead of being afraid of the man who comes over to invest, if he 
will let us know when he is coming, we will meet him with a recep- 
tion committee and escort him over the town and show him the 
Lah sta f t 

My friends, there is one other thing you say: “If we have freo 
and unlimited coinage and then make silver legal tender, these 
foreigners can bring their silver, coin it into money, and pay ns 
what they owe us.” That would be true if they owed us; but we 
owe them. The debt goes the other way. If anybody is going to 
be hurt by free coinage in the payment of debts, it is not going to be 
our poppie who will be hurt by the foreigners paying us; it will be 
the foreigners who will be hurt by our people paying them. I don’t 
want you to rise up in indignation and say that we have no right 
to change our financial policy to the injury of foreigners. I want to 
say to you that the American people have as much right to legislate 
to keep the value of their property up as the foreign financier has to 
8 over 70,000,000 of people to make them raise the value of 
the dollar. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE NATIONAL AND THE INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLIST, 


And right on this point I want to call your attention to the differ. 
ence between the independent bimetallist and the international 
bimetallist. The international bimetallist confesses that the gold 
standard is a failure. If the gold standard is ood then why should 
we wantto change it? If the gold standárd brings satisfaction, 
why should we substitute bimetallism for it? Ifthe gold standard 
i the standard of civilization, why shall we risk the danger of bar- 
barism by restoring silver? 

The international bimetallist must defend the principles of bi- 
metallism. He can not say that those who want free coinage are 
adventurers or dishonest men. He can not say that they are mine 
owners who want to raise the value of their produce. The inter- 
national bimetallist must defend the double standard. But the 
difference is that the international bimetallist wants other nations 
to join with us; the independent bimetallist wants this nation to 
act alone. Now, which is the wiser? We who favor independent 
bimetallism do not object to international bimetallism, but we ob- 
ject to keeping the gold standard until we can get international 
bimetallism, and we deny that we can get bimetallism by waiting 
as soon as we can get it by independent action. 

Let me give you in simple language the difference between the 
two propositions. The international bimetallist goes to the financier 
of Europe and says to him: “We don’t want the goldstandard; we 
want bimetallism; but if you people will not help us to get bimetal- 
lism, then we are going to stand by you and papers the gold stand- 
ard.” They go to the financier and say: “You are doing us an 
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injustice; you are raising the value of money; butif you will not join 
with us in stopping the rise inthe value of money, then we will join 
with you in making money rise faster still.“ Do you think that you 
can bring a man to your terms in that way? It is said of one of 
our eminent men that when a boy his father sent him to sell a horse, 
and told him to get $100 if he conld, but to accept $75 if he must. 
The first man he met inquired what he wanted for the horse, and he 
very frankly told him that he wanted $100 if he could get it, but 
that he would take $75if he must. You think it was absurd. I tell 
you, my friends, that that boy's answer was no more absurd and.no 
more unbusinesslike than for us to say to the foreign nations, “If 
you don't help us we will help you." 

Wehave waited twenty years and have tried to restore bimetallism 
by making it profitable for people who refused to help us. We now 
propose another plan. We propose that 70,000,000 of people shall 
act for themselves; we propose that 70,000,000 of people shall make 
their own laws, and then say to foreign financiers: “You who hold 
our notes are interested in maintaining the parity; if you succeed 
in destroying the parity, we will punish yon by paying you in the 
metal which you yourselves make cheap." ; 

DEBTOR SHOULD HAVE THE OPTION. 


In discussing the principle of bimetallism there is one thing that 
should always be remembered, and that is that the debtor has the 
option. I have had men say to me that they agreed with me on 
nearly all of this subject, but that they did not think that the debtor 
ought to have the option. Why, my friends, there can be no bimet- 
allism without it. And I want to call your attention to the neces- 
sity of giving the option tothe debtor. Let usreason together. If 
we have two kinds of standard money somebody must have the 
option. Do you say that the creditor ought to have it? I want you 
to think it over and see if you can give any reason why the creditor 
should have any greater advantage than the debtor. If you ask me 
toshow why the debtor should háve any advantage over the cred- 
itor, I answer that I will not try to do it. I will put them on 
exactly the same footing. I will say that the creditor has exactly 
as much right to demand the option as the debtor—that is, as an 
abstract principle. How shall we determine, then, to whom the 
option shall be given? Find out the necessities of society. The 
necessities of society are higher than the necessities of the debtor or 
the creditor. Which is best for society, to let the creditor have the 
option, or tolet the debtor have theoption? Let me show you that 
the interests of society require that the debtor shall have the option. 

Under free and unlimited coinage at 16 to 1 if a man has a 
debt he can pay it at the rate of 1 ounce of gold coined into 
money, or he can pay it at the rate of 16 ounce of silver coined into 
money. Suppose the creditor has the option, which will he de- 
mand? Well, 1 am safe in saying that if the creditor has the 
option he will demand the dearer metal; that is, if 1 ounce of gold 
is worth in the market more than 16 ounces of silver, he would 
demand the gold. Of course, I don't mean to say that there are no 
exceptions, but I mean that, as a rule, if the creditor has the option 
he wil demand the dearer metal. What is the result? If the 
creditor demands the dearer metal, that increased demand raises the 
price of the dearer metal and decreases the demand for and lessens 
the price of the cheaper metal. 

Weed ee the debtor has the option. Is he selfish? Yes. But 
when I speak of the debtor, I don’t have to make any exception; I 
will say that every debtor would pay in the cheaper metal. That is 
one advantage I have in talking about the debtor—I don’t have to 
except anybody from the rule. And what is the result? If all the 
debtors demand the cheaper metal, the increased demand for that 
metal raises its price, and if nobody demands the dearer metal the 
decreased demand lessens its price. If the creditor has the option, 
he draws the metal apart; if the debtor has the option, he draws 
the metals together. 

That is the theory which underlies bimetallism. You can not 
have bimetallism without giving the option to the debtor. Give 
the option to the creditor, and you only have one kind of money, 
and it will grow dearer all the time. I say that society requires 
that the debtor shall have the option; and I want the advocate of 
the gold standard, when he goes to his home, to answer that argu- 
ment if he can. 

But there is another reason for giving the option to the debtor. 
The financial classes are influential in society; the financial classes 
are potent in society. Ifyou have any doubt about it, run for Pres- 
ident on a free-coinage ticket. If you throw the influence of the 
financial classes against the maintenance of the parity you make 
the maintenance of the parity more difficult. Throw the influence 
of the financial classes on the side of maintaining the parity, and 
you make it far easier to maintain the parity. Say to the creditor 
that if he can destroy the parity and drive one metal to a premium 
he can then demand that premium and profit by it, and you offer to 
him a temptation to destroy the parity in order to make the profit. 
But tell the great financial classes that if they throw their influence 
against the maintenance of the parity they will be punished by 
receiving payment in the metal which they make cheap, and, my 
friends, every one of the financiers will be trying to maintain the 
parity at the ratio fixed by law. 

Now, I am not applying new principles; I am applying to this 
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money question the principles that you apply in M ia life. I 


am simply placing human nature upon the stand, and 
human nature testify upon our side of this question. 


WHAT FREE COINAGE MEANS. 

But, my friends, I must not dwell on that. We believe in free 
coinage and unlimited coinage, and we believe in coinage at 16 to 1. 
Now, what does that mean? I have found people who didn’t 
know what 16 to 1 meant. I found a man who was worth over 
$1,000,000 who, within three weeks, stated that he didn't know 
what 16 to 1 meant; and I have had all sorts of suggestions about 
it. One of the gold-bug papers said that the people of a certain 
Southern State believed in 16 to 1 because they thought it meant 
ihat the Government would five $16 to each one person, and that in 
one county they had met and appointed a man to receive the money 
and divide it, because, they said, he was an honest man and would 
dothe vi yes thing. Oneofthepapersadvocatingthe gold standard 
said: Lou can't please those silver people. They are reer te 
16 to 1, and just as soon as they thought there was any likelihoo 
of getting 16 to 1, they raised it to 32 to 1, and wanted the Gov- 
ernment to give them 32 to 1. 

Now, 16 to 1 simply means that a silver dollar weighs sixteen 
times as much as a gold dollar. That is all. Sixteen to 1 simply 
means that in debt-paying power 1 ounce of gold is equal to 16 
ounces of silver. Wehad 15 to 1 once. When we had 15 to 1, then, 
in debt-paying power, 1 ounce of gold was equal to 15 ounces of 
silver. In some other nations they have 15% to 1. The ratio is a 
matter of law. You can have any ratio you please. We have had 
16 to 1, and we simply insist that the restoration of coinage shall 
be upon the same ratio that we used when we had the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver last. We mean that the silver dollar shall 
remain the saine size that it is now. We mean that the gold dollar 
shall remain the same size that it is now; that we shall have the 
right to have coined gold and silver without limit and without 
charge into standard money at the present ratio. 

FALL IN VALUES NOT FROM OVERPRODUCTION. 

Now, I have tried to define these terms. I want now to answer 
two or three objections which you have beard raised against free 
coinage. You have heard it said that the fall in value of silver as 
measured by gold is due to overproduction. You have heard the 
fall in the value of wheat attributed to overproduction. You have 
heard the fall in the value of corn attributed to overproduction. 
Overproduction is the pet theory of all those who want to make the 
people satisfied with the present conditions. I heard a man make 
a m in the course of which he made these two arguments. He 
said: Show mea man who is in favor of the free coinage of silver, 
and I will show you a man who, instead of Nee sits under a 
tree, smokes his pipe, and talks politics." And in a ittle while he 
began to explain overproduction, and he said the trouble was that 

ces had fallen because there was too much of everything pro- 
Tanned: And then the thought came to me: “If we have overpro- 
duction when so many people are sitting under the shade of trees, 
smoking and talking politics, what would be the result if they quit 
smoking and talking politics and went to work 8 more? 

It is not overproduction. It is underconsumption. It reminds me 
of what an Irish writer once said in speaking of Ireland. He said; 
„Our statisticians tell us that there are too many people in Ireland 
to the square mile. Is it not true; there are too many people in 
Ireland to the square meal.” My friends, itis not overproduction; 
it is lack of ability to buy what is produced. We insist that a 
man must not only have appetite, but he must have the means of 
satisfying it before he becomes a consumer. We have separated the 
appetite from the power to satisfy it; we have taken the back too 
far away from the clothes that the back needs. We have let the 
people want without giving them the means of gratifying those 
wants. You hear people say: ‘Suppose we had more money; how 
could you get any of it unless you had something to sell.” You 
can't ordinarily. Of course, there are exceptions to all rules, and 
there are exceptions to that rule. 

If thé Government decides to issue bonds that are unnecessary, 
and you have a good deal of credit that you don’t need, you can 
loan your credit to the Government and get money without selling 
anything. But that is not usual, O arily you have to have 
something to sell before you can get money. Let me ask you 
another question: ‘‘Suppose you have something to sell; how can 
D get RE it unless people have money to buy what you 

ve to sell?“ That has been the difficulty. Reduce the quantit 
of money which the people have to pay for what you have to sell, 
and you reduce their power to buy, and thus reduce the price of 
what you have to sell. 

FREE COINAGE HELPS THE PEOPLE. 

You ask me how free coinage would help the people. Isay by 
putting more standard money into circulation. You ask me how the 
people can get this money; I reply, by producing things and by sell- 
ing them above the cost of production, which they can not do in 
many instances to-day. Let me give you a test. You ask one of 
those gold-standard financiers what he thinks should be the object 
of our financial policy. He tells us to shape our policy so as to in- 
vite foreign money into this country for investment. But if we have 
enough money in this country now, why do we need any more? If 


am letting 


we have enough money in this country to-day, why do we want a 
single dollar to come over here. If we have enough now, any more 
would be too much, and I don't know that 8 wants too much 
money in this country. The very fact that we want money to come 
in from abroad is a confession that we have not enough; and if we 
have not enough, I submitit to your intelligence and to your patriot- 
ism, isn't it better to go to our mountains and bring out more money, 
and let it be our money, than to go abroad and borrow what we 
need to be paia back with interest, and that, too, in dearer dollars? 

I never think of that argument about our having enough money 
without thinking of a very good thing that my father-in-law once 
said to me. It was just after I was married (and I have a good 
father-in-law, too; as good as any son-in-law onght to have), and 
Iremember distinctly that, just after my marriage to his daughter, he 
laid his hand affectionately on my head and said: “Well, William, 
while I have, we shall not both of us want.“ His manner was mild 
and his tone was reassuring; but the more I thought about the words 
the less consolation I got out of it. He did not say that I would not 
want, but that while he had, we would not both of us want. And 
when I find one of these Jane who tells us that we have plenty 
of money I generally find it is one of those fellows who happens 
to have money and is satisfied that, while he has, everybody won't 
want. But you hear this argument—you hear it said that we aro 
reaching a point where money is not so useful or necessary as it 
used to be. A banker in Oklahoma made this ar; ent to his 
depositors. He said: “You put your money in my k and give 
a check, and the check goes through various hands, and finally 
somebody deposits it, and I transfer the amount from one account 
to the other, and the money never changes hands at all. Money is 
not as important as it used to be." The depositor said: “I am glad 
to hear that; I have left money on deposit with the idea that it 
was just as important as ever; but now that you say it is not, I 
will just draw the money out and go on checking as I did before," 
“Well,” he said, “in your case that won't work. 

MONEY IMPORTANT TO ALL. 

Now, my friends, you will find that money is just as important as 
ever; and to no person is it more important than to the man who 
tells you that it is not as important as it used to be. If you owe 
him, and he wants the money, just tell him about the substitutes 
for money, and see if he does not demand the money itself instead 
of the substitutes. Do yon ask to know why we want free coin- 
age—why the 8 of Nebraska, and the West and South, and 

e people of this whole country need free coinage? My friends 
it is not because we produce gold or silver. I would be in favor of 
the free coinage of silver if we didn’t produce one ounce of silver 
in the United States. We want the coinage of gold and sil- 
ver, not because we produce either, but because we need both, and 
we can not have both unless the law provides a means by which 
both metals can go through the mints into the circulation of the 
country. 

We raise our wheat, our corn, our cattle, and our hogs, but when 
we come to sell, we must find somebody with money to buy; and 
we know by sore experience that, if we give gold a monopoly and 
enhance the purchasing power of the dollar we by legislative de- 
cree reduce the value of what we produce upon the farm. 

You may not have considered the matter yet; it may not have 
reached you. Youmay be holding your Mor M upon farm lands; 
but, my friends, if the gold standard goes on, if money gets dearer, 
if property gets cheaper, the time must come when you who hold 
the mortgage will hold the land. When that time comes, and you 
are farmers instead of money-lenders, you will know what the gold 
standard means to the farmer and to the farmer's wife. 


NO FLOOD OF SILVER. 


But they tell us that if we have free coinage of silver there will 
be a wonderful increase in production. My friends, increased pro- 
duction does not account for the fall in the value of silver when 


measured by gold. You ask me how that statement can be verified. 
I tell you that while it is true that silver has increased more rapidly 
than gold, if you take the last thirty years into consideration, yet 
if you take only the last six years into consideration gold has in- 
creased in production more rapidly than silver; and still silver has 
fallen more in the last six years than it ever fell in any other six 
years in the history of the world. You tell me that increased pro- 
duction of silver has caused the decline. Itellyouthat your theory 
is exploded by the fact that the greatest fall in silver has been occa- 
sioned in the last six years when gold was increasing more rapidly 
than silver. It is not production only; it is demand as well as pro- 
duction which must be considered; and during the last six years 
legislation has been destroying demand. In India they suspended 
the free coinage of silver and silver dropped. Inm this country they 
suspended the purchase of silver under the Sherman law, and silver 
dropped again. Yon legislate the demand out of existence and the 
price must fall. We complain that hostile legislation has driven up 
the value of gold by increasing the demand forit, and driven down 
the value of silver by decreasing the demand for it; and we insist 
that we can bring the metals together by repealing the laws that 
drove the metals apart. 

One evening when I was discussing this phase of the subject, a 
gentleman ed if I would answer an inquiry, I told him yes, 
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if we had free coinage of 
y be an enormous increase 
ih production?” Thad to admit that it was possible. You know, 
my friends, few things are absolutely impossible. Of course, 
an enormous increase in the production of silver is possible under 
free coinage, or without free coinage, just as an enormous increase 
in the production of gold is possible, under free coinage or without 


and he said: ‘Don’t you think that 
silver at 16 to 1, there might possibi 


free coinage. But, my friends, 5 is possible. Did you 
ever think that if it commenced to rain, it is possible if may never 
stop? And yet, I have known it to be so dry that people have ac- 
tually prayed for rain, ses aks they knew that, if it ever com- 
menced, it might never quit. hy was it that they wanted it to 
rain? Because they love a flood? No; because they looked back 
through six thousand years of history, and they only saw one flood, 
and they decided to take their chances on another, 

You ask me if there may bea flood of silver. I say it is possible, 
but not probable. And why not probable? Because we have used 
silver for six thousand years, and in all that time there has never 
been even one flood of silver. One chance more of the flood of rain 
than there is of a flood of silver, and yet people who claim to be 
reasonable insist upon framing future laws upon contingencies never 
known, and say that we are foolish because we insist upon judging 
the future by the past. If a time ever comes when there is a flood 
of silver, we will be able to take care of it. People who have been 
able to go through the drought as our people have will not be terri- 
fied at the prospect of a flood as remote as that prospect is. I know 
people who have suffered from a money drought so long that they 
are 2 7 that they may be here when the first drippings of the 


shower f: 
FACTS SUPPORT BIMETALLISM. 


Now, my friends, we who advocate bimetallism are able to draw 
our authority and our arguments from every source. We can apply 
to this money question the principles of everyday life. We apply to 
it the law of supply and demand, We tell you that f may make it 
as dear as you like by legislation. Wetell you that when you decrease 
the volume you increase the value of each dollar. e apply the 
law of supply and demand to silver, and we tell you that when you 
create a demand, you raise the price, and that when you destroy the 
demand you decrease the price. We bring to the support of our 
theory the authority of those who have spoken beforeus. Weadmit 
the benefits that are to come to those who are engaged in mining; 
we admit that the mine owner receives a profit from free coinage; 
but we tell you that free coinage can not give back to him any more 
than he had before demonetization began its deadly work. 

We tell you that the mine owner will profit by the rise in the value 
of his silver, but we assert that the money owner profits by the rise 
in the value of his money if we have the gold standard, and we ask 
you to decide whether your interests are with the mine owner or 
with the money owner. If Ihadtochoose between the two it would 
not take me long to choose, because, my friends, the mine owner who 

oes down into the ground and brings out gold or silver inereases 
the volume of the world’s money if you will but admit the metals 
to coinage, and every dollar that he makes at the risk of his life is 
a blessing to the entire race, But the money owner does not risk 
his life in the mine, In the back room of a bank he sits, and in- 
stead of adding to the world’s money he tries to corner the money 
that there is. 

You ask me whom I will help. I will help the man who. helps 
mankind, and not the man who makes life der for mankind. 
We admit that the mine owner will be benefited. You admit, if 
you dare, that the money owner will be benefited by the gold stand- 
ard, and then ask the people to take their choice between the two. 
And yet it is just as sure that the gold standard raises the value of 
ihe money owned by the money owner as it is that free coinage 
raises the value of the silver owned by the silver miner. Weadmit 
ihe benefit that comes to the miner, the benefit that comes to the 
farmer, the benefit that comes to the laborer, the benefit that comes 
to the merchant. We challenge you to show that anyone except 
those who toady to him and hang about him profits by the advan- 
tage that the gold standard gives to the money owner. 

We not only prove our position - we not only defend our course—by 
the Sypiossion of every-day principles and by authority, but we 
defend it by analogies drawn from nature. The longer I live the 
better satistied I am that He who is infinite in power is also infinite 
in love. The older I grow, the better satisfied I am with the wis- 
dom of the great Mind that fashioned the universe. He never gave 
to mankind a need without giving the means of tifying it. 
When He made food necessary to human existence, He covered the 
earth with His bounties, and there has always been enough for the 
children of men. When He made water necessary to human exist- 
ence, He filled the earth with veins, and planted the living spri 
along the hillside; when He allowed weariness to creep over the 
limbs of the toiler, he sent sleep, tired nature's sweet restorer, to 
renew his strength; when He gave to mankind a mind capable of 
development and a thirst for knowledge, He filled the universe with 
His wonders which may well occupy the thoughts of man. And so 
when He placed man in society and fashioned the channels of trade 
He stored away in the secret plaees of the mountains the gold an 
Silver suitable for money. Mankind found the precious metals, 


dragged them from their hiding places, and for six thousand years 
they have come down to us side by side, ministering to the needs of 
man. 

I may be in error, but in my {cement the person who would rob 
man of his food and yet leave his appetite; who would corrupt the 
fountains from which he drinks and yet leave the necessity for water; 
who would take from him his needed rest and yet allow weariness 
to come again, or condemn his mind to ignorance and gloom and 
superstition, is no more an enemy of his race than the man who, 
knowing what he does, deaf to the entreaties of the poor, and blinded 
to the suffering he would cause, would strike down one of the metals 
given by. the ighty himself for the use of man. 


HISTORY SUPPORTS BIMETALLISM. 


We who advocate bimetallism plant ourselves upon the history of 
the human race, Those who advocate the gold standard advocate 
an experiment that has nothing to commend it except the misery 
that has followed wherever it has been tried, And yet, my friends, 
they call us demagogues who advocate the restoration of the money 
of our Constitution, and they call those men statesmen and finan- 
ciers who advocate the continuance of this financial policy which 
has never been commended by the producer of wealth. Those who 
preach the gold standard preach the gospel of despair; they hold 
out no hope to the human race; they set no time for alleviating the 
distress that is now enveloping the gold-using countries of the world. 
Ask us to maintain the gold standard; ask us to join in the demand 
for the universal use of gold, and you ask us to go out into a night 
illumined by no star, to embark upon an ocean whose further shore 
no mariner may find, to travel in a desert whore the ever-retreating 
mirage only makes disappointment a thousand fold more keen. 

My friends, I appeal to you to give to this great question the 
consideration which its importance demands. I appeal to you 
to give to the experiments of history the consideration which 
they demand. Iappealto you to find out whatis best, and when 
yon have found. it ont to stand up and fight for what you believe 
to be right; Lappeal to you not to join those who can not think 
until Ad have cabled across the ocean to find out what is desired 
over there, 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS OF MR. HENRY M. MoDONALD, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NEW YORK BIMETALLIC ASSOCIATION. 


The Hon. George Fred Williams was introduced to the audience 
by Mr. Henry M. McDonald, president of the New York Bimetallio 
Association, who spoke as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This lecture, as you well know, closes 
the series of five addresses relating to the subject of bimetallism 
which have been delivered in this hall during the past four or five 
weeks. It may be fitting for me, before introducing the orator of 
the evening, to dwell briefly upon one or two matters relating to the 
association which I represent. 

You will find placed upon each of the chairs in the auditorium an 
envelope containing a slip of paper, indicating that the association 
intends to publish the addresses in pamphlet form. This will be 
done during the coming month. ‘The association has ascertained 
that the cost of publishing this pamphlet, consisting of over 100 
pages, will be about 15 cents a copy. These little notices, which 

ave been left in the seats, simply furnish you an opportunity to 
eee in your orders for such a number of the pamphlets as you may 
esire. 

Referring to the New York Bimetallic Association, I wish to sa 
that it is a State organization, and that its prime object is the ad. 
vancement of the cause of bimetallism. As bearing on this point, I 
desire to read to you its articles of association in order that you 
may know exactly what the object of the organization is. The 
articles read as follows: 

* We, the undersigned, citizens of the State of New York, do 
hereby associate ourselves together as the New York Bimetallic 
Association. 

“The object of this association is to endeavor to bing about, by 
all legitimate means and methods, the fres and unlimited coinage of 
silver and gold by the United States, upon such ratio and under such 
regulations as Congress shall deem expedient to adopt. 

‘We therefore pledge ourselves to use every reasonable effort to 
accomplish this object, and with that end in view do hereby agree 
to abide by the by-laws, rules, and regulations of the association.” 

We desire to extend the membership of this association as rap- 
idly as may be consistent with giving it as high a character as pos- 
sible in point of the personnel of its members. We desire to have 
associated with us men of education, of intelligence, and of char- 
acter, The membership fee, in order that no one may be debarred, 
has been placed at $1, with annual dues of $1, the first of which 
is payable upon the 1st of January, 1898. You will find at the 
box office forms of application for membership, so also upon the 
stage, and anyone who desires to become a member of the associa- 
tion is invited to take one of those forms and send it in, properly 
filled out, as an application for membership. 

We propose to make this association a live association, and with 
that end in view we intend to have frequent conferences of its mem- 
bers; to constantly distribute up-to-date literature bearing upon 
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the money question, and to hold from time to time public meetings, 
to be addressed by the most eminent bimetallists. In other words, 
believing as we do that this is a live issue, we propose to use every 
legitimate method and to employ every lawful means to advance the 
cause of bimetallism in the United States until it shall prevail. 

Now, it may be fitting for me, at the beginning of this closing 
lecture, to very briefly refer to one or two of the main objects of the 
course of lectures which have been here delivered. We have en- 
deavored, through the medium of a series of addresses delivered by 
a few of the ablest and most eloquent bimetallists, to furnish the 
people of this metropolitan city information in an attractive form 
upon the money question. We have been in this effort, taking into 
consideration some adverse conditions and some uncalled-for opposi- 
tion, reasonably successful. We have not, however, aimed alone to 
inform the people of New York with reference to the money ques- 
tion. That, to be sure, has been one of our objects, but we have 
had a further object. Wo have desired to call the attention of the 
' people of the metropolis to the importance of the question at issue. 

We have desired to press this question to the front, believing in 
its importance, and we have been stimulated in that effort by the 
fact that we had noted an effort on the part of the political leaders 
in this city to stifle this question and to shunt it off to one side. 
Now, let mo read to you in that connection some remarks made 
recently in this city by the leader of the Democratic party. Refer- 
ring to the attitude which the Democratic party should take toward 
the so-called Gold Democrats of the last campaign, Mr. Bryan said: 
“I have not a word of reproach for those who left us in the last 
campaign, not a word of criticism for the Democrat who honestly 
believed that the election of the Democratic candidate would injure 
the country, and who to prove his patriotism left his party; but I 
want it clearly understood that the man who left us in tho fight 
between the moneyed power and the people must bring back a cer- 
tificate that he is at last on the side of the people and is not a spy 
in the ranks." 

This is the only doctrine upon which the integrity of the Domo- 
cratic party can be preserved, otherwise the party has within itself 
political brigands who will on occasions attack the party from 
within or without, as may best advance their purpose. Self-respect- 
ing, persistent so-called Gold Democrats should either flock by 
themselves under the designation of a gold monometallie party or 
ally themselves with the Republican party, which is really a gold- 
standard party. The Democratic platform of 1896 is still in force 
and its principles must be maintained. 

Now, as you have undoubtedly noted, it is proposed in the local 
campaign, in the first local eampaign which occurs in the Greater 
New York, that the Democratic party shall have nothing tosay upon 
national issues; and let me state right here in that connection—I 
don't care whether you call the party a Democratic party, a Silver 
party, or a Populist party—I refer to the party of the people, and the 
party of the people must stand against the opposition party, and 
the opposition party is the Republican party. Every element, every 
force which makes for the advancement of the interests of the peo- 
ple and is opposed to the interests of monopolies and of the moneyed 
class and of the trusts must be arrayed upon the one side and in 
opposition to the Republican party, which stands for the interests 
to which I have referred. ' : 

Now, a local campaign is of great importance in shaping the 
jssues of State and national campaigns, because the men elected to 
office exercise a controlling influence in shaping the 1 of any 

iven party. The issues in the last campaign were clearly drawn. 

he most prominent issue was that of bimetallism. The next most 
prominent issue was that of the tariff. No party, and when I say 
party I mean the party of the people, could ever enter upon a local 
orany othercampaign at a more fitting time to influence national 
politics than the present. Take, for example, the question of the 
tariff, : 

To-day there is presented to Congress, for adoption by the repre- 
sentatives of the American people, a bill which will undoubtedly 
be enacted into a law—the most iniquitous, the most unwise tariff 
bill which has ever been presented to a Congress of the United 
States. Take, for example, the proposed tariff upon wool and 
woolens. The woolen manufacturers of this country do not ask for 
the imposition of higher duties, but the Republicans of the House 
of Representatives, influenced by the woolgrowers of the country, es- 
pecially those of Ohio, fix in the Dingley bill duties which add to the 
cost of all woolens used in this country from 50 to 100 per cent. In 
other words, every man, woman and child is to be taxed from $1 
to $2 per year for the benefit of this favored wool-raising industry. 
What does it mean? It means that allof the people of this country, 
without the power to earn any more money, must from the money 
earned pay from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000 per year for the benefit of 
a comparatively small number of woolgrowers. Singularly enough 
the value of the sheep of the United States, as given by the Agri- 
cultural Report of 1894, is less than $90,000,000; in other words, 
the people of the United States had much better take up a contri- 
bution aggregating about $90,000,000, buy the sheep of the United 
States, aad desizoy them, rather than pay the enhanced tax which 
is to be levied through the medium of the Dingley bill upon them, 
in the way of increased prices for woolen clothing. 


Now, this is only one illustration; the bill contains scores of such 
instances of oppressive taxation. 

With such an issue before the people, what an opportunity there 
is for the party of the people, even in local politics, to make a most 
gallant campaign. We well know, here in the city of New York, 
that the greater portion of the thinking people of the city have 
come to the conclusion, and I think it is a just conclusion, that in 
local affairs it matters very little which of the leading political 
parties control the offices of this city. It simply means that the 
party that has its candidates for election before the people is push- 
ing for success in order that through the election of its nominees 
its leaders may aggrandize themselves, and have plunder to distrib- 
ute among their followers. 

That being the case, as I have intimated, if a party, a people’s 
party, a citizens’ party, whatever you may term it, shall have the 
courage to adopt a platform affirming the two leading issues to 
which I have referred, what a vantage ground does it give that 
party, even in a local election? And let me say, not as a represent- 
ative of anyone, but speaking personally for myself, possibly for 
others, that if the Democratic party of this city ignores the issues 
of the last campaign, if it calls to the seats of honor the men who 
then deserted the party and who did all they could to betray the 
party's principles and to defeat its nominees, never will we support 
the candidate of that party, even in a localcampaign. We will 
never abnegate ourselves in that way; no, never! 

Now, in conclusion, let me refer to one point further. The general 
impression is that it is an unfitting time to bring the silver question 
to the front, this question of bimetallism, which, by the way, as you 
well know, means “open mints to gold and silver without charge 
for coinage.” But, supposing we are successful upon the tariff 
— and in 1898 or 1900 secure the repeal of the Dingléy bill; what 

en 

We do not restore prosperity to this country by that thing 
alone; we must have something further, something that will bring 
about a greater reward for production and for labor in this country, 
The lowering of the tariff duties alone will not do that to any ex- 
tent, but if, as we believe, by enacting the unlimited coinage of 
silver without PLE for mintage, if by making that the policy of 
the Government and the law of the land, we add not less than fifty 
percent to the exchangeable value of labor and produets of this 
country—if, in other words, we give the farmer at least one-half 
more for his produce and all industrial labor one-half more for its 
efforts, then, not only millions, but billions of dollars go into new 
enterprises throughout this land. 

The farmer from the surf-beaten coast of New England to the 
gently laved shore of the Pacific will receive an adequate reward 
for hislabor; the open doors of the mills of tlie country will throng 
with well-paid workmen; the mines of the country, and there are 
no richer in the world, will respond to the efforts of the miner as 
never before, and we shall have that joy, that prosperity, that con- 
tentment of the people to which a nation with the unbounded re- 
sources of our country is justly and fully entitled. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I perhaps have detained you too long at 
the opening of this lecture. You will recall that with respect to 
the different speakers during this course of addresses I have re- 
frained from any laudatory remarks. Idoso this evening, believing 
that every speaker in this course will have entitled himself to the 
full measure of credit by what he shall have said. I now have the 
pleasure of introducing to you the Hon. George Fred Williams, of 
Massachusetts, 


"MONEY AND THE COMMONWEALTH." 


[ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS, AT NEW YORK CITY, ON FRIDAY 
EVENING, MARCH 19, 1897.] 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


Eighteen centuries ago the star of human brotherhood and 
charity rose above the horizon of pagan selfishness and materialism. 

* But when He saw the multitudes, He was nroved with compas- 
sion on them, because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as 
sheep having no shepherd." 

“And seeing the multitudes, He went up into a mountain; and 
when He was set His disciples came unto Him: and He opened His 
mouth and taught them." 

'There upon the lonely mountain the foundation of our common- 
wealth waslaid. Upon that foundation alone can the fabric of our 
civilization rest secure. And the only recorded act of violence on 
the part of Him who, with pity for the multitude in His heart, 
breathed new life and p into humanity, was the casting out of 
them that sold and bought in the temple, and overthrowing the 
tables of the money changers; ‘‘and the scribes and chief priests 
heard it and sought how they might destroy him." 

This was the first clash of money with the Christian common- 
wealth. At the end of nearly two thousand years, over darkness, 

ain, and death, the holy words of sympathy and love have never 
ost their light to man. If the money changers are now violating 
the sanctuary of our common wealth, we shall not fearto drive them 
out because the scribes and chief priests are seeking how they may 
destroy us. 


* 
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PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION, 

In progress of humanity, a period of prosperity has always been 
a period of development. Eras of depression have invariably scat- 
tered or set back the eurrents of human improvement. Industrial 
depression is, therefore, not to be regarded and studied from the 
narrow standpoint of the individual, but rather as involving an 
entire people, perhaps many peoples, and indeed Christian civiliza- 
tion itself. An era of depression is the curse of a fever, and like 
the ravage of disease it leaves its mark upon the face aud form of 
man. Thus, what the business men in this presence are asking 
themselves at this moment, how they shall avert their own business 
misfortunes, is a question which concerns all of us, and what we 
do for them we do as well for those they havo never seen, and can 
not see—the multitudes who are suffering with them. In but an- 
other form the merchant who is begging his bank for credit is the 
same factor as the starving man in search of work in the great social 
problem which confronts us. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

What is each one of these seeking that he can not or fears he may 
notfind? It is only this: Heseeksasareward forhislaborafairshare 
of the product of his labor, and an equal chance with others in the 
race for success; and in his quest he represents the vital problem 
which political economists nre wont to name“ the distribution of 
wealth." When the terms are understood, the term“ distribution of 
wealth" involves almost the entire field of economies and civilization. 
One man may seek, and indeed, need, but little; another may demand 
and strive for luxury, One may seek soul comfort, and another 
treasures of the mind. One may shun responsibility, while another 
yearns for power, and yet in all this competition fair, just, Christian 
equality is the goal which civilization should reach. Iu this ideal 
race nature makes no room forenvy or malice. The poor should not 
think evil of the rich, nor the ignorant of the learned, nor the weak 
of the strong. So far as God has made conditions let no man dis- 
pute them; so far as man has made them, they may always be dis- 
puted. Here, then, is our social problem. 

In the beneficence of nature it was never intended that man should 
suffer any more than the lily of the field for want of raiment and of 
sustenance, Only false laws and unjust practices could gather in 
the hands of a few thousands the qus part of the wealth which 
tens of millions have produced. In the disparity between starva- 
tion and monstrous wealth lies our question. 

PROPERTY AGAINST HUMANITY. 

In ancient times men gave their lives to resist the oppressor 
rather than to endure slavery and torture. When in modern times 
we tind the bitterest contest we may fairly presume that the in- 
stincts of men have warned them of the importance of the fight. 
The last year witnessed the bitterest and most violent political bat- 
tle which has taken place, with one exception, since our Republic 
was formed, Men endured the painful wounds of ridicule, of scorn, 
of misrepresentation, of social ostracism; they faced charges of dis- 
honesty, ambitions were abandoned, and hopes broken. On the 
other hand. there was a mighty assembling of the material forces 
which drew unlimited contributions from wealth, which threatened 
the timid, coerced the weak, 1 the corrupt, and brought to 
bear upon their opponents all the engines of industrial force and 
political power. 

Never since the Declaration of Independence was written has the 
struggle for equality of men been more centered or more violent. 
It was hardly denied to be a struggle between the masses and the 
classes. Extremists say it was a contest between the claims of 
property and the claims of humanity. No lover of our Common- 
wealth, no statesman, no student, can refuse the conclusion that, 
whether justifiable or not, there was a sense of oppression on the 
one side and a rally for defense on the other; it was a social and 
not a political contest. 

MONEY THE NEW OPPRESSOR. 

No one denies that the subject of this revolutionary contest was 
money, and money was claimed to be the new oppressor. No longer 
the sword of the invader or the tyranny of the king, but a thing 
called money was said to be wronging humanity. 

Was this claim justified? Ifit was, mere defeat can not suppress 
it, and the wrong must be undone. A proper understanding of so 
great a question is the duty of every man who loves his country. 
A revolution such as has been described can have no other basis than 
that of human suffering—some great wrong to the masses of men. 

Let us examine the claim thus forced upon us, that through the 
instrumentality of money men have been wronged. The debtor 
says that by process of law the creditor has been given such undue 
advantage that in the progress of years the debtor has grown poorer 
while the creditor has absorbed his substance. It is asserted that 
by an artificial process of cutting off from the use of mankind a 
portion of nature’s supplies of the precious metals the instruments 
of exchange and the measures of value have been so reduced in 
quantity as as to make them more valuable; that without effort or 
labor the owners of these instruments have gained unjust profit, 
while the producers of wealth have been deprived of the just re- 
wards of their toil. These claims would make it appear that, after 
mankind had accepted two precious metals as the value measure 
of the products of the earth and of human labor, laws were secured 


by which one of these metals was discarded from the system; that 
thereby the remaining metal became more valuable year by year; 
that year by year with increasing scarcity it measured out more and 


more of the products of industry to be taken from the debtor in 

payment of his obligations, and that these exactions have pro- 

ceeded to such a point that human industry can no longer bear the 

increasing toil, and that in justice toindustry these exactions must 

be stopped, even if the wrongs already suffered can not be undone. 
THE DEBTOR'S TRIBUTE TO THE CREDITOR. 

Let us examine in the first place the justice of the claim that the 
decrease in the volume of money takes from the debtor and gives 
to the creditor. The importance of this question must appear from 
the fact that for every creditor there is at least one debtor; that the 
creditor is favored by nature while the debtor is burdened, and that 
the process of extracting from the debtor the products of his toil can 
not go on withont creating an ever-widening gap between the two 
classes and drawing the bounty of nature from the lap of one and 
heaping it upon the lap of the other. Clearly this process con- 
tains in its ultimate results the rnin of the debtor and the aecumu- 
lation of the world's wealth into the hands of those who have the 

ower to draw it to themselves. It must be conceded that ‘‘distri- 
bution of wealth," as statesmen and philanthropists understand it, 
must act in precisely the opposite direction if poverty is to disap- 
pear and the injustice of mighty fortunes is to be decreased. 
EFFECTS OF MONEY SUPPLY ON HUMAN WELFARE. 

The historian Allison uses these words: “The two greatest 
events which have occurred in the history of mankind have been 
directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion 
of the cireulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman 
Empire, so long ascribed in ignorance to slavery, ignorance, heath- 
enism, and moral corruption, was in reality brought abont by a de- 
cline in the gold and silver mines of Spain and Greece. Aud 
as if Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest manner the 
influence of this mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection 
of mankind from the ruin which these causes had produced was 
owing to the directly opposite set of agencies being put in opera- 
tion. Columbus led the way in the career of renovation; when he 
spread his sails across the Atlantic be bore mankind and its fortunes 
in his bark. The mines of Mexico and Peru were opened to Euro- 
pean enterprise,” 

Professor Cairnes, a distinguished gold monometallist of England, 
has demonstrated that the discoveries of silver in New America 
produced rising prices, set on foot a host of industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises, and wonderfully stimulated the productive activity 
of the whole world. 

LIBERTY BORN OF PLENTEOUS MONEY. 

The late lamented citizen and friend, Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
Speaking of this new supply of precious metal in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, says: ‘‘We may say that to this cause is 
attributed by sound and conservative writers the hastening decay 
of the obsolete feudal system; a decline in the hereditary revenues 
of monarchs, which, in England at least, contributed greatly to 
promote popular liberties; a redistribution of wealth which, while 
it worked deep injury to many deserving persons living on income 
derived from the past, yet contributed greatly to forward the ma- 
terial and intellectual progress of mankind; a rapid growth of 
burgher populations, prompt to resent the encroachments of priests, 
king, xt noble, and a rising spirit of self-assertion on the part of 
ihe mechanic and artisan class." 

General Walker elsewhere asserts that ‘effects of similar char- 
acter, but more extensive in their range, followed the gold discov- 
eries of California and Australia," 

1t would thus appear, and, indeed, is undisputed among responsible 
historians and economists, that the increasing supply of the pre- 
cious metals to the monetary system of the world has not only been 
important, but has broken the fetters of feudalism and monarchy 
and inspired men to assert their liberty. 

UNFAIR DENIALS OF ADMITTED FACTS. 

Tt seems astonishing that, in the face of admissions by the leading 

gold monometallists of the world, of the unanimous reports of Eng- 

ish commissions of inquiry, and the consensus of economic opinion 
thronghont the world, there should be any denial of the mighty 
influence upon civilization itself of the supply of precious metals 
from the mines. As General Walker once wrote concerning a sim- 
ilar proposition, *One has to go as far away from the centers of 
educated financial opinion as Boston, New York, and Chicago to 
find men of position who are capable of denying it." 

John Stuart Mill, Ricardo, Adam Smith, Jevons, Cairnes, and 
Giffen, authorities upon whom gold monometallists rely, admit the 
undeniable fact that insufficiency in the supplies of gold and silver 
have always produced industrial depression, while liberal supplies 
have never failed to give an impetus to industry and cause pros- 

erity to bloom. And upon the same authorities it appears as a 
act and not an opinion that the falling off in the annual supply 
of the precious metals has invariably been attended with a general 
fall in the prices of products, and additional supplies of money 
metal have bronght on periods of rising prices. 

It would be almost an affront to state these plain facts in this 
presence were it not that there are many men, honest-minded and 
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r for the truth, who have been misled in the sree e e 
y the almost unanimous and entirely brazen d in the gold 
press of these well-established facts. 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL VARIATIONS. 

It needs little argument to show that expansions and contrac- 
tions in the supply of precious metals caused by nature are in 
no wise different in their effects from those caused by the will of 
man. But the natural fluctuations have been only periodical, and 
always measured by the utmost capacity of man to bring these 
precious instruments of prosperity out from the bowels of the 
earth. These fluctuations must be endured so long as nature fixes 
the limit, but no economist denies that a regular, increasing annual 
supply corresponding to the increase of population and production 
is for the best interests of man, and secures that one principle in 
monetary science which all admit as vital, viz, stability. In 
recorded history no instance ap in which a nation has suffered 
from an excessive supply of metallic money. 

THE RUINOUS EXPERIMENT OF MONOMETALLISM. 

But we came at last upon a wonderful innovation which set at 
naught the universal experience and practice of mankind. Since 
history began, man has searched eagerly the wilderness and braved 
its dangers that he might find the treasures of gold and silver, the 
one as well as the other, until at the end of thousands of years 
men have arisen who declare that one is precious and the other is 
base. Within the lifetime of those here assembled presumptuous 
man has discarded the teachings of history, of statesmanship, of 
patoopar, by his attempt to adjust the mighty mechanism of 

uman transactions to one metal instead of two. Surely we are 
not mad who appeal to an experience so universal and invariable 
that it seems almost to have divine sanction. 

What shall we say of a physician who studies the red drops in 
our viens and finding white c floating with the red declares these 
Jatter harmful and applies a process to remove them? The patient 
weakens and sinks. In our industrial system, mayhap, some wise 
men have tried alike experiment. The body politic languishes aud 
suffers. Oh, the wise man, the blood of industry is money. Give 
back the white corpuscle. But what shall be said further of this 
physician who answers our protest impatiently, then abusively, and 
at with curses? ‘What do you know of medicine? You must 
have confidence.” Alarmed and ashamed, you continue the doses, 
andthe pangs increase. But what can his motive be? Poor patient! 
It is his fee. Show him the door and live. 

MONOMETALLISM BEGINS ITS WORK. 

From the great gold discoveries in the middle of this century down 
to the end of the third quarter the world was content with its prog- 
ress. Huge strides were made in invention, which revolutionized 
the conduct of human affairs, but with the beginning of the fourth 
quarter of the century there were strange complaints. In 1876 there 
was a select committee 5 by Parliament in England and a 
similar one in the United States to inquire into the depreciation of 
silver. In 1878 and again in 1881 the nations conferred together 

on the advisability of restoring silver to its ancient place. In 
1885 there was appointed in Ruling a commission on the depres- 
sion of trade. In 1886 there was a gold and silver commission ap- 
pointed in Great Britain. In 1892 another international conference 
was held. In 1895 England appointed a commission to inquire into 
the depression of ienlture. In 1896 an international congress of 

ienlturemetat Budapest and declared that agricultural depres- 
sion prevailed in the entire gold-using world. 

What is this new symptom in the affairs of men? Why was there 
prosperity in the third quarter and depression in the last quarter 
of the same century? In answer we must consider one vital change 
which distinguishes the two periods. In the latter period, by the 
voluntary act of the civilized nations, practically all the new sup- 
ply of Se metals has been cut off. One metal has been de- 

d from its debt-paying function, while of the other metal, gold 

ardly enough has been produced year to supply the arts and 
make up the wear and tear of the existing coins. Thus by one stroke 
the increase of metallic money of full debt-paying power was prac- 
tically stopped and the inevitable result gan, Population was 
increasing and production was swelling, while the existing mone- 
tary supply must suffice to do the added work. As such decreasing 
mupp must measure also the increasing produets it need not be 
said that those products measured in money became steadily cheaper. 

FALLING PRICES AND THEIR EFFECT. 

A period of falling prices began which has continued with com- 

arative steadiness. It is not denied that the staple products of 

e world have fallen yearly in money value, until they are now 
about one-half as valuableasthey weretwenty-four years ago. This 
statement, to those who view it carelessly, may seem a harmless 
proposition, but indeed it involves civilization itself. 

ithont endeavoring to enter into extended argument it may not 

be without profit to ask every business man here present to put to 

If some plain and simple questions concerning the force of fall- 

ing prices, which will be found at the end, perhaps, of a still sadder 
expen? to be mightier even than the cannon and the sword. 

ccording to the chart of prices, which is universally accepted, 

the average of parer of the staple artieles of commerce fell, during 

the year 1894, 10 percent. Let it be assumed that you, at the begin- 


ning of 1891, were a producer of cloth at 100 cents per yard in the 
market, which fell to 90 cents at the end of the year. At the begin- 
ning of the year you borrowed $10,000, which would purchase, at 
100 cents, 10,000 yards of your product. At the end of the year you 
pay your debt and must sell 11,111 yards at 90 cents for the pur- 
pose. Here, in some manner, there has been taken from you 1,111 
yards of your goods, which, at 90 cents a yard, represented $1,000 of 
money. Who has gained this? Surely no one else than the money 
lender. With the fall in all goods your 10,000 yards will exchange 
for as many goods at the end of the year as at the beginning. 

the exchange of goods, therefore, you suffer no loss, but when you 
pay your debt you find that money alone has not shared the 
When you buy money to pay your debt you pay in goods 1,111 yards 
more t were due when the money was borrowed. Among your 
companions in industry you can exchange products on the same 
basis as before. Only one thing fma, more at the end of the 
year, and that is money. 

FALLING PRICES MEAN RISING MONEY. 

Has there been, indeed, a great conspiracy of all the staple prod- 
ucts to fall in price which money MR has not joined? Pit A in 
fact, the banker from whom you borrow who alone requires more 
products in payment. By what right does he justify his gain? 

as dead money any right which live labor does not ssf Its 
fair profit has already been paid in interest, why should the princi- 
pal increase? 

My friend, it is but a small bridge you have to cross betwen error 
and truth. You have only to learn that a general fall in prices is 
not a fall in the value RE goede. but a rise in the price of money, a 
price which is paid D ucts. When silveris reduced to the level 
of a commodity it fi inch by inch with other goods; gold alone 
rises. Where you are deceived is in a name. You see a dollar still 
100 cents and declare it immutable while everything else falls. The 
whole problem is easy and natural when once you realize the sta- 
bility of products and the rise of money. 

COMMODITIES AS PURCHASERS OP MONEY. 

If you are disposed to give this question frank study depart for a 
moment from your practice of treating the dollar as a standard of 
comparison, and attempt honestly and in accordance with the uni- 
versal practice of economists to treat gold, and the money which is 
composed of and based upon gold, as things that shift in value as all 
other propere in the world admittedly shift. 'The business man 
deals in the main with stocks in trade, with the products of indus- 
try, and as these are his wealth he ought not to refuse to consider 
a of his own wealth as compared with those of the money 

older. 

If you would solve the problem truly you will inquire, not how 
much gold it takes to buy a given amount of your product, but how 
much of your product it takes to buy a given amount of gold. If 
you will buy money with goodsand not goods with money the diffi- 
T disappears, In the year 1894, when there was a general fall 
of 1 p cent in the price of commodities, you bought a dollar with 
ten of your articles, while at the end of the year you must have 
given eleven to secure the same dollar. It need not be said that 
there are certain fluctuations of price which affect specific articles 
at various times, but it is impossible that the whole body of the 
world's goods should fall or rise simultaneously in actual exchange- 
able value; and we are dealing here with a fall of prices all along 
the line averaging 10 per cent in a single year. 

PRICES STABLE IN FREE-COINAGE COUNTRIES, 

It will bring this question, M trie) 80 simple, but yet so diffl- 
cult, closer to comprehension if you inquire simultaneously of two 
persons in this matter. Ask the East India merchant whether his 
goods have fallen and he will answer no, while the London or Amer- 
ican merchant will answer yes; for where silver is the standard 
thesefluctuations in price havenot been appreciable, but fortwenty 
years there has been substantial stability in the money price of all 
articles of domestic production. When all articles are stable in 
silver-using countries which trade with each other, is there not a 
eonclusive demonstration that in the one case the money measure 
has been stable and in the other case it has risen in value, and 
thereby measures a larger amount of commodities in exchange than 
it did before? 

But, whether this proposition be admitted or not, one thing must 
be apparent, that the Indian merchant who has borrowed money at 
the beginning of the year pays back only the same amount of 
products as his loan represented when it was made. If, therefore, 
the proportion of gain in manufacture has been during the year 10 
per cent of the output, the Indian merchant retains his 10 per cent 
as profit, while you pay it to the banker. If your taxes are the 
same in amount you must sell 10 per cent more of your products to 
satisfy the same amount in taxes. The Indian merchant has experi- 
enced no change. If the banker has thus secured your year’s profit 
the story is not 2 ended, for with the general fall your plant, your 
real estate, machinery, stocks of goods, and all instruments of pro- 
duction have fallen in like measure, and you find yourself at the 
end of the year reduced 10 per cent in your capital, and even more, 
need it be said, in your borrowing capacity; for as your property 
depreciates your credit goes with it, and if your profits have been 
nothing your credit becomes more questionable. 
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FALLING PRICES MEAN BANKRUPTCY. 

From your y praca a broader lesson may be taught. 

Credit is not determined by a currency, but by prosperity; and as 
with you so with the country. The only true financial policy is one 
which will permit honest labor to earn a suffücient surplus to pay 
debt and to retain something of the profit. Applying your eri- 
ence of a year to the whole field of industry,let us consider how 
your experience of this IS will affect your industry through a 
Series of similar years of falling prices. Each year you will pay 
your tribute of money and each year treats you with a loss. How 
Soon, with rising and all-absorbing money and with falling assets, 
you are loaded with debt and must go into liquidation is merely a 
question of time. No country, however wealthy, can bear this proc- 
éss. Sooner or later the time will come (as it came within your 
memories in the awful years from 1873 to 1877) when industrial 

roperties seem worthless and ready money can buy almost any- 
Dis atany price, That awful period followed a violent contrac- 
tion in the money supply of the country, as you well know, while 
in 1896 the whole civilized world is suffering the same results. If, 
as no one can deny, steady contraction of the supply of gold money 
has been going on. since 1873, need we look further for the cause 
which has brought not only the industries of the United States but 
those of Great Britain and Continental Europe into a state of dread 
and misery. 

OUR INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSION NOT CAUSED BY SILVER COINAGE. 

We were assured that the panic of 1893 was caused by the exces- 
sive coinage of silver, while we know as a fact that, with the col- 
lapse of the Argentine Republic in November, 1890, the t house 

Barings had failed, and that the banks of Aus a were in 
liquidation before we had felt even the first touch of panicky con- 
ditions. The general fall in prices in these two countries caused 
iheir prostration earlier than ours, because their debts were in 
larger ratio to their wealth than with us. Indeed, it was a gold 
monometallist, Mr. Giffen, who in 1888 predicted these troubles in 
Argentina and in Australia from the constant increase of the amount 
of commodities required to pay their debts. Is not his reason sig- 
nificant when attached to a prophecy that was so shortly fulfilled? 
Wool and wheat, the products of these countries, had year by year 
fallen in money price until the farmers of the Argentine and Aus- 
tralia were shipp g to their English creditors nearly two bushels 
of wheat and 2 pounds of wool where.one had formerly sufficed. 
— it be said that in like manner foreign creditors have been 

wing from us, the debtors, more and more each year of the prod- 
ucts of our toil, and it is not surprising that Mr. Harcourt, repre- 
senting a nation of creditors, should exclaim in derision, ‘‘Now, it is 
expected of us that we shall go around the world begging that we 
shall receive less merchandise for our gold.“ 
TRIBUTE TO FOREIGN CREDITORS. 

Last year we exported one hundred million dollars worth of mer- 
chandise in excess of imports. That $100,000,000 went toward the 
liquidation of our indebtedness, while upon the basis of the prices 
of 1873 it would have liquidated $200,000,000 of indebtedness. In 
the four years 1892 to 1895, inclusive, the excess of our exports over 
imports was 5500, 000,000, which in 1873 would have liquidated 
$1,000,000,000 of our foreign indebtedness. This process of fallin 

rices has extracted 500,000,000 in four years from our industry an 

elivered it into the hands of foreign creditors, and while our debt- 
paying power is being cut down and our farmers impoverished, we 
wonder that there is a cry of distress, and that the debtor is at last 
claiming justice at the hands of the creditor. Each man or woman 
before me is paying his or her share of this tribute, and the end is 
not yet. Truly it would seem that Jefferson was wise when he said, 
“The bulk of mankind are schoolboys through life. These little 
perplexities in figures are always great to them.” 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND REGULATE VALUE OF MONEY. 


These few moments to-night will not permit citation of author- 
ities upon the crucial proposition which we have already consid- 
NOR hat money varies in its value, like any other human thing, 
gecording to demand and supply. Locke stated the fact to be that 

the value of money in general is the quantity of all the money in 
the world in proportion to all the trade.” John Stuart Mill, Ricardo, 
Adam Smith, Jevons, Bagehot, Giffen, Goschen, and, indeed, all the 
accepted authorities in political economy, have repeated and affirmed 
ihislaw. It has remained only for the servants of a iri 4 money 
pre to deny before the American people the- indisputable facts 

cts which the great gold monometallists whom I have cited would 
Plush to question. words seldom help a cause, but, if ever 
ptation existed to use them, the gold press and advocates in the 
late campaign have given it, Yet this gathering would fail utterly 
were not some suggestions thrown out which may lead honest men 
to reverse opinions which were based upon dishonest statements, 
and, indeed, upon falsehoods which seem to be almost unchallenged 
the East, because the metropolitan press reiterates and indorses 

em. 

THE STRAIN OF DEMONETIZATION. 


A few figures will prove the immense strain which has come upon 
e business of the world by the demonetization of silver and the 
wing upon gold cf the whole burden of commercial transactions, 


During the decade from 1850 to 1860 the annual average of the 


coinage of gold and silver was about $200,000,000. Between 1881 
and the figures were not materially different, but in the mean 
time the whole burden of commerce had been thrown upon gold, 
while the production of gold had decreased one-quarter. To this 
situation let us apply the rule of Locke. 

Statistics show that in this period while the supply of gold was 
diminishing, there has been a gain of 40 per cent in the population 
of the civilized world; that commerce has increased more than 300 
on cent, and the banking power of the world has increased ten- 

old. Thedistinguished statistician, Mulhall, states that the deposits 
in the banks of the world in 1850 were $135,000,000, and in 1889 were 
$3,800,000,000. In other words, the bank deposits have increased 
twenty-eight fold during the pex in which the annual coinage 
supply of commercial money has decreased nearly one-third. It 
would not seem extravagant to prophesy out of such conditions, 
not only depression, but possible ultimate collapse, which will shake 
the commercial world to its foundations. 

It is true, you are assured that credit instruments have to a great 
extent supplanted the coins, but the business man well knows that 
the credit system is based upon the money 8 and that any 
diminution of that supply is dangerous to the whole system. At 
the present time bankers and nations are holding to their gold with 
misers' hands, and business conditions grow worse day by day. 
This country, it is true, has suffered more than any other in the 
exhaustion of its gold, until, with wealth far exceeding that of any 
other nation in the world, its supply of pole er capita is probably 
smaller than in any civilized nation. ere this country to possess 
a gold ano decre per capita to that of France we should add a 
thousand millions to our present supply. Thus, in the gold war, 
and in the struggle oe falling prices, we are more defenseless 
than the nations of . e which can also, under our ridiculous 
monetary system, sap us of our gold at any time, as they did with 
such injurious effect in the years 1894 and 1895. 

BIMETALLISM WILL RESTORE PROSPERITY. 


It is not proposed here to discuss in detail the merits of bimetal- 
lism, yet the facts of the. perilous position of Mp RAT and finance 
ought to be thoroughly understood before our people are called 
upon again to face this question in a political campaign. What has 
been stated is not intended to alarm or disco e, but to prepare 
the business community to give to the bimetallie cause its final 
cooperation when this system of falling prices shall have wrought 
out its logical results. The present is a period of suspense and of 


hope while we may join in the hope, and long for a prosperi 
which we too shall share, we have not been pobres m that the A 
cess of the gold standard in politics has only brought added misery 


to the business community and the world of labor. We have every 
motive to triumph over our opponents because they have so miser- 
ably failed to redeem their promises to the people, but, alas, we 
share with allin the misery, and ours is the greater hopelessness 
because we have no confidence in the proposed plan of restoring an 
impoverished people to prosperity by increasing its taxes. There 
are no enemies of prosperity in our ranks. We are content with 
our position in any event. If prospect comes we shall welcome 
it with the rest. If it shall fail, then the truths of our doctrine 
will become brighter and our efforts will be crowned by a grateful 
people. We shall restore to the world the monetary basis upon 
which the world stood. until twenty years ago. 
EFFEOT OF LEGISLATION UPON MONEY. 


With one of the vital propositions in this question we have dealt, 
viz, the effect upon prices of a diminished supply of money. The 
second, which much confuses even the honest thinker, is the m 
of legislation to restore the former value to a now depreciated metal. 
If the phrase were used, ‘‘a now demonetized metal," we might get 
the key to the question under discussion, for who can doubt that 
the abandonment of silver as a full legal-tender coin has brought 
about a depreciation of that metal, and that its remonetization by 
the same nations will restore it to its former place. Upon this ques- 
tion there is less doubt than there was four years » We have 
seen, after the demonetization of 1873, this metal fall steadily in 
value to be revived only and sustained for a time by the passage of 
the Bland law of 1878. We have seen it then fall again until t the 
passage of the Sherman act in 1890, when it rose almost to its coin- 
sgo raua in the markets of the world. Again in the summer of 
1893, between the months of May and August, we witnessed a sud- 
den depreciation amounting to 15 per cent through the act of the 
Indian Government in excluding silver from coinage. Another fall 
of 15 per cent occurred within a few weeks after the p of the 
law which repealed the coinage provisions of the Sherman act. 

These experiences prove sutliciently that legislation does unmake 
the value of a coinage metal, and as the withdrawals of the law 
reduced its value so will the support of the law raise it again to the 
pox where the commercial nations of the world choose to hold it. 

hould the law be withdrawn from gold it would fluctuate like 
silver, copper, or wheat and fall in price just like as silver has done. 
SUSTAINING THE RATIO. 

For seventy years France substantially held the ratio of 15ito1 

throughout the world. This can be done again. In wealth and 
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population we are stronger. now than was France when she held 


the ratio. Yet it was boldly denied during the late campaign that 
legislation conld affect the value of coinage metals, and it was even 
brazenly insisted that the free coinage of silver by this wealthiest 
of all nations would still leave the silver dollar worth 53 cents in 
bullion. Indeed legislation alone gives value to money, as 1noney 
is made by governments and the stamp gives the money value, 
whether it is silver, gold, or paper. It is because the nations agree 
to the conversion of metals into money at a fixed ratio between 
them that the price becomes conclusive upon the world. So, as in 
the middle of this century, unexpected millions may be drawn from 
mines, all convertible into money, and there is no change in the rela- 
tive value of the metals. The arts, it is true, are large consumers, 
but their effect is trifling, and dominated by the monetary use. 


THE GREAT DEBT-PAYING POWER. 


It must be noted that the dominant use of metals as money is 
actually a use. The money is not idle, and if it were not valuable 
to Government the mint purchase would instantly cease. What is 
this use? It is not eaten; the arts can flourish without it; the 
wear and tear is but slight. What then is the work that has for 
centuries given the value and influence to these metals? Inanswer 
it may be said that the work of money is greater than that which 
any single commodity on earth has to perform. It is a universal 
liquidator of debts, The precious metals are commodities which, 
when stamped with the Government die, the commercial nations 
compel everyone to receive in payment of every obligation. It is 
not a question of billions but of trillions. If they be tendered and 
refused the debt can not be otherwise enforced. It is this great law 
of legal tender which fixes this mighty use. Because the stamped 
bullion of the world will do the supreme work of paying all the 
debts of the world it can not fall below the measure fixed by the 
world's tribunals. So many ounces of gold, so many pounds ster- 
ling, and all men shall receive it for debt. Such a law is clearly 
all 1 if the nations of the world unite to fix it upon all 
men. The debt-paying power is the greatest power given by 
human law to any finite thing. The demand for wheat may fail 
absolutely and corn may take its place, but when every commodity 
on earth 1s made by law convertible in sale into a given amount of 
gold, the gold must become the ruling commodity of the earth. 

This single debt-paying function is one of insatiable, inevitable, 
and eternal demand. It is the regulation of the contract relations 
of the world. It rules commerce; it makes and unmakes exchanges 
and becomes indispensable to man. So mighty is this debt-paying 
capacity that paper endowed with it by law will perform the func- 
tion of gold. There are limits to this power, it is true, but that 
redeemable Government paper, if given full debt-paying power, and 
limited in amount to the necessities of exchange, will perform the 
exchange function of gold history has repeatedly proved. It is 
because of this tremendous utility in the discharge of debts that a 
scrap of paper can become a mighty instrument. In short, a thing 
which will pay every debt in the world is the most powerful thing 
inthe world, If the law undertakes to define the things which shal 
exercise this tremendous function the law should be framed to do 
justice to the people upon whom the instrument is imposed. 


THE QUANTITATIVE THEORY OF MONEY. 


Can anyone doubt that the quantity plays a great part in the 
operation? Clearly everyone who exchanges is in search of this 
instrument. The more the exchanges the more vital it becomes. 

The struggle for money is not a figure of speech; it is an awful 
reality. I may have a palace, a mine, and a factory, but if I can not 
obtain money to satisfy my present debt I am a bankrupt. I must 

et it somehow, at any sacrifice, or commerce pronounces my failure. 

‘very business is regulated so as to command money at the neces- 
sary time, and other assets will not answer the purpose. It is the 
food of industry which must be obtained or industry dies. To 
assert, then, that the amount and location of lawful money are not 
of importance, yes, of supreme Un ERE is to affront reason and 
to encourage a dangerous error. If there is not enough for me, or 
if it is where I can not get it, nothing else is able to rescue me from 
ruin. I must go down, as thousands have gone down, to failure and 
disgrace, though the fruits of my toil and sacrifice lie abundant 
about me. 

At such a time what shall I say of the law which has forced me 
to this single method of paying my debts and then failed to Supply 
the necessary amount at the necessary place to enable me fairly to 
obtain it? Would I not give any amount of my products to prevent 
this disaster? Assuredly. I would not ask the price, for necessity 
commands. I would sell cheap, cheaper, and yet cheaper, if you 
would give me this single instrument for the satisfaction of those 
whohaveaclaimon allmy assets. Thisisnotextreme. These very 
occurrences were common in 1893 and 1894, when there was a general 
tendency to withhold money and to refuse it in exchange for prod- 
ucts. Itis admitted that $15,000,000 of gold, sent from France to 
London upon the failure of the Barings, averted a disaster which 
would have affected the whole world. If the Government allowed 
me to tender a piece of ground, or some mineral from the mine, or 
goods from my factory at a given rate, I should not be at the com- 
mand of the money lender. 
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EXACTIONS OF THE MONEY LENDER. 

To leave the debtor and consider the lender offers new develop- 
ments. If he can lend me when money is plenty and limit the 
supply when I pay, it is clearly to his advantage, because I must 
sacrifice more goods to satisfy him, If he lends when money is scarce 
he gets high rates, and if he can keep money scarce he ean also 
make me sacrifice in payment. Locally we can conceive of one 
man in control of all the loanable money, and it needs no detail to 
show how he could withhold his supply both to obtain a high rate 
and to exact unfair advantage in payment. We may make ever 
allowance conceivable for generosity and fairness, the motive is 
one way and the borrower is helpless. Extend this scene now to 
the national field, and the element of selfishness in motive increases 
with the size of the field. We may expect to find the wealthy and 
compact sections playing a money game without much considera- 
tion for the remote and prore: sections, which are, as it were, a sort 
of retail customer, hard to reach and small in trade. High rates 
and special returns are inevitable. In such case money is not & 
measure of value but of power. 

But go beyond the sea into the whole world and motives of na- 
tional and sectional good disappear. Here is the creditor with his 
bond, who feels no merey. Clearly, if he can limit the money sup- 
ply and get two bushels in payment where one sufficed when the 
loan was made, he will do it. If he can increase his annual return 
we must expect it. We ought to find the manipulation of curren- 
cies and debts on a grand scale when the world becomes the debtor; 
and this scene is not wanting. To say that the mass of mankind, 
which has need of pa because it makes contracts, has no inter- 
est in e prem a full and generous money supply and to curb 
the greed of the lender, is to make a farce of political economy. 
While the control of the majority is the accepted principle of gov- 
ernment, it is not difficult to see how a few can be made to own the 
majority, if money, the groas instrument for subjection, is under 
control. Behind stands the cannon to sweep the way through flesh 
to rescue property. In 1896 all the powers of capital flew to the 
defense of its control of money. 

A DEPRECIATING DOLLAR HAS BECOME HONEST. 

Now, let us be honest and bold in truth. At this moment what 
is called a depreciating dollar is the only honest dollar, because an 
appreciating dollar has wrought ruin to mankind, which must be 
reversed. There is no morality which can drag men down to suf- 
fering. There is no honesty which demands the lifeblood of an 
industrious people. Civilization shall not be wrecked on an un- 
godly falsehood. The wrong must be undone in the name of busi- 
ness, of labor, of humanity, of Christianity. The business man 
shall not longer pay back more than he borrowed; labor shall not 
be cut down to starvation; humanity shall not tramp a fertile land 
in search of work; Christianity will not turn this beantiful House 
of God into a temple of money changers. If you take from me 
more than you lent you rob me. If I pay you that share of my 
labor which your loan represented I am honest. What matters it 
if you rob me with a dollar or a slung shot? Much matter. If you 
rob me with a dollar I lose all and starve; the highwayman takes 
what is on my person, and I have been merely stunned. Yet the 
one seems to be honor, respectability, wealth, power, leadership, a 
crown of human glory, while the other is base, criminal, to be 
hunted down, imprisoned; yes, lawfully shot in the act. 


UNPRINCIPLED WEALTH. 


We will not charge to the wealthy, as a class, a deliberate pur- 
pose to do wrong, but there are those who know the truth and are 
thus responsible for the offense. Those newspapers, for example, 
which suppress the truth for gain; those leaders in finance an 
business who see their profit in the sufferings of men, and hatefully 
try to degrade and discredit us who plead for justice. These we 

ut in the pillory. In the face of the awful bankruptcy which has 
Phas over us for four years, it is not right for us to join in the cry 
of hope when there is no hope. Would to Heaven there were, and 
that we might join in the common rejoicing, for while we object to 
ruin we shall share in the common prosperity. 


TARIFFS AND TRUSTS THE CREATIONS OF MONOMETALLISM. 


And most pitiable is the misunderstanding out of which the ery 
for a protective tariff and a denunciation of trusts arises. ‘There is 
nothing to be expected but tariffs and trusts till the world’s experi- 
ence of the last twenty years is reversed, and both the precious 
metals are brought to coinage. DeLaveleye long ago declared that 
monometallism had killed free trade. Wo can not blame men for 
seeking the protection of the law when each year is reducing their 
assets, increasing their debts, and cutting off their profits. With 
falling prices the time comes when competition is fierce, because 
men must keep out of bankruptcy. The first demand is that for- 
eigners be excluded from the contest, and a tariff results. Then 
home competitors, groaning, bleeding, and fainting, call a truce, 
combine together to stop the fall of prices, to cut down duplicated, 
expenses, to halt the deadly competition, ‘That is the trust. We 
have recently heard that the sugar trust was formed after years of 
competition which yielded no profit. Most of the trusts can say the 
same. Do not be hasty, friends; Mr. Searles was not all wrong. 


How else shall this deadly conflict be averted? It is a union for 


1897. 
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defense continued until the great staples of trade stand combined. 
In success their methods, it is true, are wicked and their power 
abused, but it must not be ignored that the falling prices of twenty 
gas are the main cause of these developments in our industrial 
ife. 


THE RICH RICHER, THE POOR POORER. 

But, who pays the bills? „Axe, there's the rub!“ It is they who 
must have sen staples for life—the people at large—who can not 
combine, but must eat, drink, be fed and comforted, and while 
they still suffer, helplessly, the constant fall in the price of their 
products they are also tho contributors of the protits, just and 
unjust, which the trusts and protected industries can exact. Thus 
the unprotected pour from their ever-scantier earnings into the cof- 
fers of those who are strong enough to resist the blows of falling 
prices. Thus have the people been drained of their wealth, and 
suffering pervades the mass of the workers. Their wealth has been 
collected by the powerful. The rich becomo richer and the poor 
poorer because the one can avert the drain of falling prices and the 
other can not. Great fortunes aceumulate and men decay, and 
from this inequality, this injustice, this fcebleness under extortion 
went up the cry of 1896 which must be answered with justice. 
They were seen issuing from the cave of Adullam, those in distress, 
in debt,and discontented; but they were the people, their leader 
was the King, and God knew that David was fleecing from the mur- 
derous javelin of Saul. 

UNLAWFUL WEALTH. 

We return at every point to the central issue of ‘ the distribution 
of wealth." It will hardly be denied that it would be a gain to the 
Republie if the enormous fortunes of the wealthy few in our land 
had been distributed into competencies for the deserving and the 
industrious many. It is not proposed to accomplish such a result 
by communistic methods, but that we should shape our public 
policy to discourage monstrous accumulations in the present and 
the future is a healthy proposition. This appears with added force 
when the methods are studied by which great fortunes are acenmu- 
lated; and here lies the spark of our policy which may kindle a 
forceful and productive fire beneath the boiler of politics rather 
than the wasteful and destructive conflagration of anarchistic fires. 

It is not righteous that men should fatten upon their fellow-men 
under the protection of the law. Those fortunes are unchristian 
and hateful which are built upon stock Jobbing, upon financial 
piracy and violation of law, fraudulent capitalization, railroad 
wrecking, suppression of honest competition, tax dodging and dis- 
crimination, unequal railroad rates, oppressive litigation, political 
jobbery, manipulations of money markets, oppressive monopolistic 
rates, exactions from the weak, judicial, legislative, administrative 
favoritism, and mighty conspiracies of the strong and wealthy. 
These are evils which the great arm of the DAP eer should cripple 
for its own safety; and eachone of these evils its root in seltish- 
ness and greed. Fortunes gained by these means are ungodly. If 
they are not unlawful, they must be made unlawful. Progress 
made with these instruments is toward the brink of dissolution for 
our Commonwealth. : 

. DEMOCRACY MUST PROVIDE A REMEDY. 

The forces of 1896 were gathercd to contest with all these evils. 
The Democracy is not unequal to the task, nor should it fear that its 
doctrine of individualism will be perverted If all the evils are to 
array themselves in solid and stolid opposition how can man with- 
stand unorganized? The socialistic tendency is ono of protection 
and not of choice, and if assaulting forces are mighty in organiza- 
tion one of two courses is open—either to break their organization 
or organize more powerful than they. To regulate organized 
power is the problem with which we have been dealing. is fail- 
ing, the combined power of the right must be utilized, and the only 
recourse now apparens is the government of the people. Ifsuch 
political method be called socialism it will not threaten unless the 
enemy can not be put down with the present system. To accom- 
plish our ends it will not suffice to make laws. "There must be an 
awakening of the public conscience. We must excite confidence in 
our purposes, in our methods, and our deeds, It is true that we 
have been misrepresented and 

A DESPERATE CONTEST TO COME. 

that we shall still be held up to scorn and derision, but all these 
forces of intimidation must find us strong and dutiful if the mighty 
work we have undertaken is to be carried out. We attack those 
who hold the great forces of civilization, who can indeed make us 
unhappy, who can degrade us in theeyes of men, and we must have 
the faith and courage of Christian men to make the sacrifices that 
nre before us. Something was gained by our patience under abuse 
in thelast campaign; something has been gained by our exhibition 
of loyalty in . the results of the late campaign, even though 
we believed that we had been juggled out of a victory. We have 
the sympathy of hundreds of thousands who were honestly alarmed 
in the late campaign by the false cries of our opponents. The 
business community is disgusted with the false prophecies of pros- 
perity and is now more willing to give us an honest hearing. If 
our cause is just, time will not weaken it. We can afford to be 
reviled if we ultimately shall be justified. A glory born of suffer- 
ing is the highest known to man. 


RESCUE OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The aim of our new civilization is not the special but the common 
wealth. This aim has been perverted and inverted by the processes 
of this generation, The many cry out to us for justice, and ask but 
the reversal of false laws, which heap up mountains of wealth 
while the multitudes starve in the valleys. 

Let us stand as warriors for the rescue; a rescue to be accom- 
pushes at any price which nature demands. Selfishness and 

ave triumphed long enough, and it is time that Christian sym- 
pathy found valiant champions. The contest will not be easy, but 

esperate and cruel. Butif we prevail we shall subordinate money 
to humanity; we shall lift up tho suffering, give a smile for tears, 
It is worth all sacrifice to bring back hope, goodness, charity into 
the hearts of men. We are enlisted for the cause, even though the 
scribes and chief priests seek how they may destroy us. 

“THE GOLD FAMINE.” 
[ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS d. NEWLANDS, AT CARNEGIE MALL, NEW YORK CITY, 
ON FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 5, 1897.] 

Mr. Henry M. McDonald, president of the New York Bimetallic 
Association, in introducing Mr. Newlands, spoke as follows: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The widely separated sections of this 
country represented by those who deliver the addresses making up 
this course indicates that the money question is not local, but 
national in interest and character. 

Already two exceedingly able addresses have been given by our 
great leader, a resident of that State whose broad prairies merge 
themselves into the foothills of the Rockies. The speaker of this 
evening will be followed by one whose home is the“ Zenith city of 
the great unsalted sea of the North; the course will be closed by 
one coming from the State upon whose bleak shores the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed well toward three centuries ago; while to-night we 
will be addressed by a resident of the far off Silver State, the Hon. 
Francis G. Newlands, whom I now take great pleasure in introduc- 
ing to you. 

Ir. Newlands spoke as follows: 
ADDRESS OF MR. NEWLANDS. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have chosen as the subject of my 
address this evening, ‘‘The Gold Famine,” and I propose to show 
the effect of the scarcity of gold upon the prosperity of this country. 
In order to avoid misunderstanding, let me say at the start that I 
do not contend that the quantity of gold in the world is diminish- 
ing. On the contrary, it has steadily increased and during the last 
two or three years its production has been greater than ever before 
in the history of the world. I simply contend that owing to the 
demonetization of silver the world's requirements for money have 
gradually been thrown upon gold alone, and that these increased 
requirements have so largely outstripped the increased production 
as to create a gold famine, with its concurrent results of the appre- 
ciation of the value of gold and the depreciation of the value of 
property measured in gold. 

Throughout the ages gold and silver haye stood side by side as 
the acknowledged money metals of the world. In 1816 Great Brit- 
ain went to the gold standard and the only nations which followed 
her example prior to 1873 were Portugal and Turkey. I imagine 
that it win be difficult for those who contend that the gold stand- 
ard was the cause of England's greatness to account for the feeble- 
ness and impoverishment of Portugal and Turkey. However this 
may be, I wish to call your attention to the fact that prior to 1873 
almost all the nations of the world used gold and silver, and ad- 
mitted both metals to coinage at a valuation of about 153 ounces or 
16 ounces of silver to 1 of gold, and the relative value of these 
metals was maintained by free coinage. In 1878 commenced the 
movement of tho various nations of the world toward the gold 
standard, in which movement tlie United States unfortunately took 
ihe lead, her example being followed first by Germany, then by 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, then by France, and later on by 
Austria and Russia and other countries. The effect of this move- 
ment was accurately predicted by Dr. Linderman, the Director of 
Mints of the United States, in his report for the fiscal year endin 
June 30, 1873, and as it is really the basis of my remarks, you will 
indulge me while I read a few sentences. He says: 

The countries adopting gold as the sole measure of value have, as a necessary 
consequence, assigned a subsidiary position for silver. This system increases the 
use of gold as money and decreases tbat of silver for the same purpose, or. in other 
words, enhances the value of one and e e that of the other. While the 
demand for gold for coinage has materially increased, large quantities of silver 
hitherto in circulation as standard money in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden and 
Norway, and constituting treasury and bank reserves in those countries, wi 
by the substitution of the gold standard, be thrown on the markets as bullion an 
aid in its further depreciation. 

i And on page 21, under the head “Increasing demand for gold," 

e says: 

The gradual adoption of the gold standard and the consequent demonetization 
of silver will, of course, be followed by an increase in the value of gold, or, what 
is the same thing, a decrease in the price of articles measured by it. Indeed, itis 
que certain that this effect is already perceptible in some portions of Europe. 

e that as it may, however, it is safe to assume that Germany will soon have 
substituted three hundred millions of gold for silver hitherto used as standard 
money, and that Denmark, Sweden, and Norway will require nearly as much 
more in consequence of changing their standard from silver to gold. Now, add 
to the foregoing the requirements of France and the United States in tho near 
future, and it will be readily understood that gold must appreciate in value. 
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This report is curious, for, though it was written in 1873 by a 
gold-standard man who approved of the demonetization of silver, 
it admits what has been so vigorously denied by the gold devotees 
of modern days, that the inevitable effect of denying silver free 
coinage is the appreciation of gold. 

You will observe that the prediction of Dr. Linderman has been 
verified byevents. There has been for many years a gradual decline 
in prices which has disastrously affected trade and business, and 
has injuriously affected the relations between the debtor and 
creditor classes and the debtor and creditor communities. ' 

I shall not 3 enter into any elaborate proof that prices 
have declined, for this is a matter that is in the knowledge of every- 
body. We all know that prices of products have seriously dimin- 
ished, and that, on an averago, the property of this country in its 
various forms has diminished from a third to a half in value. 

Now, what do we mean when we say a hing. has diminished in 
value. We mean, simply, that its money price has gone down, and, 
as the money movement of the world has tended to make gold the 
only money, we mean its gold price has gone down. In other words, 
2 given amount of gold will buy more of products and property, 
and so, as compared with 88 and property, gold has gone up, 
and, as compared with gold, products and property have gone down. 
You will observe, therefore, that the terms are correlative. Depre- 
ciation of property means gold has gone 3 Appreciation of gold 
means that property has gone down. e all recognize the fact 
that values are regulated by supply and demand. If the supply of 
a thing remains the same while the demand increases, then the 
thing will increase in value. If the supply of a thing increases 
and the demand increases in a still ter proportion the value of 
the thing will increase. And soit is with gold. While we admit 
that the supply of gold has increased we insist that the demand 
for it has increased in greater proportion, and consequently that 
gold has appreciated in value, which means that property, as com- 
pared with gold, has diminished in value. 

In treating this question I wish to state that the silver men be- 
lieve in sound and honest money. They do not believe in depre- 
€iated money or 50-cent dollars, but they do believe in maintaining 
the equaldebt-paying power and the equal value of all dollars, 
whether gold,silver, or paper. We only differ with our opponents 
as to the methods by which this NE of value and power shall 
be maintained. Our opponents insist that gold shall be the only 
primary money and that silver shall be simply regarded as the ma- 
terial upon which a promise to pay gold is stamped. And they 
insist that no more silver dollars shall be coined. We insist, on 
the contrary, that both gold and silver shall be regarded as primary 
money, and the old relative value of silver to gold shall be restored 
and maintained by giving to silver equal privileges under the law. 

The policy of our oponenti tends to increase the value of gold 
and its control over labor, products, and property. Our policy 
tends to stop the . of gold and to restore and maintain 
a stable standard of values, and thus stop the decline in prices of 
property and products. 


ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST. 


We are told that all civilized nations have adopted, or are adopt- 
ing, the gold standard; that the scarcity of gold will create no dis- 
tress; that credit has largely taken the place of moncy in business 
transactions and exchanges, and that the sphere of credit is con- 
stantly enlarging; that what the world needs is not more silver or 
more gold, but more calls for gold in the shape of bank notes (mis- 
called money), checks, bills of exchange, promissory notes, bonds, 
all payable in gold, and necessarily by increasing the demand for 
gold in redemption increasing its value as compared with property 
and products. 

I assume that all believe that an enlightened self-interest should 
govern nations, just asit does individuals, and that the interests of 
nations vary; that there is no fixed rule or policy that should A. 
ern all nations alike; and the first quein we have to meet is this: 
n it to "e interest of the United States that gold should increase 

value 

The nations of the world are divided into two classes—creditor 
nations and debtor nations. When I speak of a creditor nation I 
do not mean that the Government of such a nation occupies toward 
other nations or toward individuals the position of a creditor, I 
mean that the people of that nation in their relations with the peo- 
ple of other countries have the general relation of creditors. In this 
view England can be called a creditor nation, for almost all our 
enterprises and almost all the national Governments of the world 
owe the people of England vast sums of money. So, also, the United 
States may fo called a debtor nation. It is a debtor nation in two 
respects—the Government itself owes large sums of money upon 
bonds, and our various enterprises, both individual and corporate, 
owe still larger sums abroad. So that the United States is justly 
called the greatest debtor nation in the world. 

Now, what is the interest of a creditor nation which has its money 
loaned out to other countries on time? It is to make money more 
scarce and more valuable, so that it may increase every day and 
month and yearin its value, inits purchasing power, andin that wa 
command more of the products and more of the commodities wi 
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bois the people of the debtor nations for the most part pay their 
e 


What is the interest of a debtor nation? Not that money shall 
depreciate in value, for an 5 7 that would bring that about 
might be termed dishonest, but to keep the money stable in value 
so that the debtor nation or debtor enterprises will not be compelled 
to surrender more of products and more of commodities in order to 
pay the interest and principal debts. 

hese two classes of nations, then, are resented by England 
and the United States, and the question is whether the same mone- 
tary policy should govern both where their interests are so diverse. 


CREDITOR NATIONS. 


In reviewing the nations of the world we find that there are very 
few creditor nations, and they are principally England, Germany, 
and France, for Belgium and Holland do not 83 in inter- 
national transactions. France is not a creditor nation in the same 
degree as England and Germany, because she concerns herself 
chiefly with domestic affairs and en little in international 
e rises The two great creditor nations of the world are England 
and Germany. Through their manufactures and commerce their 
people have derived profit from the whole world. They have sent 
their ships to every sea, their agents into every country and clime, 
to sell their manufactured . From their profits they have 
accumulated large sums of money, which they loan to enterprises of 
other nations upon bond and mortgage. There is hardly a people 
in the world that does not owe these two countries large sums of 
money. There is probably no people in the world that they owe 
money to. Whatever debt they owe is mainly held by their own 


people. 
SCARCITY OF GOLD. 

These people, then, have accumulated almost all of the gold of the . 
world, and gold is very limited in quantity. Four billion dollars 
of gold constitute the accumulations of the world. That seems a 
large sum, but let us reduce it to cubic dimensions. It is an uncon- 
tested and incontestable fact that all of the gold coin of the world, 
if melted into a solid mass, would make a cube of 22 feet; in other 
words, would fill a space 22 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 22 feet high, 
a space little larger than the ordinary guest’s chamber of one of our 
leading hotels. : 

Where is the gold located? We refer to the statistical report of 
our mint director, and we find that to-day $2,000,000,000, one-half 
of the accumulated supply, is located in England, France, and 
Germany, and the other $2,000,000,000 is scattered over the rest of 
the world, but is tied to these countries by the strings of bond and 
mortgage, so that it can be withdrawn at any time by the action of 
the creditor nations through the sale of securities in the country 
that has issued them. 

THE GOLD TRUST. 

This is the age of the trusts and combines. The prevailing idea 
is to control ponia prorat limit its production, raise the price, and 
make a profit. e scarcer the thing monopolized, the more effi- 
cient is the trust or combination. Throughout the ages nature has 
only yielded enough of En in visible form to-day in the shape of 
money, to fill a cube of 22 feet. What more favorable subject could 
there be for a combine or trust than gold? And who would organ- 
ize such a trust? The people who own the gold. And how would 
they make the combination effective? Not by limiting the produc- 
tion of gold, because that is limited enough, but by destroying the 
use of its only aes silver, which roughest the ages, until 
1873, stood with fe d as one of the acknowledged money metals. 
The production of money was to be limited by the destruction of the 
use of silver through legal enactment by 8 it coinage and legal- 
tender quality; and this the United States, persuaded by some occult 
influence, proceeded to do in 1873. 

At that time specie payments were su ded, as they had been 
during the war, and there was no accumulated stock of either gold 
or silver in the country. Yet our country led the crusade of the 
debtor nations against silver; and, though Providence has exposed 
her richest silver treasures as a means with which to pay our 
debt contracted during the war, this country, owning no gold, hav- 
ing no interest in the gold trust, but the greatest producer of silver 
in the world, the greatest debtor in the world, owing debts which 
it had obligated itself to pay in coin, either gold or silver, abso- 
lutely denied itself—at a time, too, when the silver in the silver 
dollar was worth 3 cents more than the gold in the gold dollar—the 
power to use its silver mines, and not only destroyed the legal- 
tender quality of the existing silver coin, but denied silver bullion 

ssion to its mints, so that not an ounce of silver could be turned 
into legal-tender coin. We thus became the test customer in 
the world of the gold trust, and the result has been the accumula- 
tion of a foreign debt unequaled in the history of the world, 
EFFECT OF LIMITING MONEY SUPPLY. 

What is the effect when you diminish the money supply of the 
world? The old rule of supply and demand applies. If you 
diminish the supply while the demand remains the same, you in- 
crease the value of every unit of the thing 9 Recollect 
that there is a universal demand for money. Money is not only a 
measure of value, but it is a medium of exchange, and it ers 
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m all other standards in that particular. Itis the thing itself 
at is exchanged forall other commodities, products, and properties. 
When you measure a yard of silk with a yardstick you never 

give a yardstick for a yard of silk. When you measure a bushel 
f potatoes in a bushel measure, you never give the bushel measure 
15 the potatoes. Both are simply standards of measure. But the 
ollar is not only the standard of value, it is the thing itself that 
is exchanged for all other things, and itis the thing that everybody 
is seeking for as the universal solvent. 

So a trust with reference to money involves not only the control of 
its value, but the value of every other thing in the world for which it 
is exchanged. Hence the effect of the limitation of quantity in 
money is to increase the value of every unit of that money and to 
diminish the value or price of everything for which it is exchanged. 

And so in 1873 we entered upon an era of low prices. It is true 
that the force of our original action was broken by the passage of 
ihe Dland Act and later on the Sherman Aet, both of which delayed 
the effects of monetary contraction by increasing the use of silver 
and thus staying the appreciation of fold. But with the repeal of 
the Sherman Act in 1893 came the final blow, and since then we have 
been enjoying the gold standard in all its perfection; high gold, low 
prices; increased debts, diminished values of the products and 
property with which we pay debts. 

POWERS OF GOLD TRUST INCREASING. 


Meanwhile, the gold trust is extending the area of its power. The 
fingle standard gives to creditor nations the control of almost all 
credits of the world, and they impone upon almost every country 
that deals with them the gold standard as the price and the con- 
deration of loans. They have imposed it on Brazil and Chile 
recently. What will this mean if carried out to its ultimate result? 
Why, that every unit of gold will go higher and higher, and every unit 
of property will go lower and lower. And, when the process of liqui- 
dation comes, you will find the ultimate ownership of the gold and 
the ultimate ownership of most of the enterprises of the world in 
England and Germany. A general liquidation of that kind is, of 
course, well-nigh impossible, for the victims of the gold trust 
would break the bonds that bind them. But the contemplation of 
such possibilities illustrates the force and tendency of this gold 
movement. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


But we are told that the production of gold is largely increasing 
and will make up for the destruction of silyer as moneys It is true 
it has increased, for everybody is searching for it; but the pro- 
duction is by no means commensurate with the wants of the world. 
More than half of the current gold production is absorbed in den- 
tistry and the arts, and the remaining portion, applicable for coin- 
age, will not make up for the tremendous destruction in the value 
Of silver caused by its disuse and the results occasioned by the dis- 
location in exchange between gold and silver standard countries. 

The weak point in the contention of our adversaries is their 
assumption that the current production of gold goes into money. 
On the contrary, the most of it goes into ornamentation, the arts, 
and dentistry. It is true that gold has been increasi T Re produc- 
tion until it has now reached the large sum of $200,000,000 annually, 
but very little of this goes into coin. Most of it goes into other uses, 
and is, hence, as unavailable for money as are diamonds or pearls. 

Over twenty years ago Senator Sherman calculated that the 
world’s stock of gold coin was three billions and a half of dollars. 
The recent investigation of eminent statisticians, supplemented by 
pe investigations of our own Mint Director, have established the 

act that the present stock of gold coin in the world is only a little 
above four billions. In other words, in twenty years the total 
world’s stock of gold coin has increased only $500,000,000, or about 
twenty-five millions a year, thus proving conclusively that the major 
art of the current production does not go into the shape of coin. 
Bola once used for ornamentation, in the arts, or in den never 
back into coin, while millions of dollars of coin are melted 

and turned into these uses. 

CREDIT VS. METALLIC MONEY. 

Another weak point in the contention of our adversaries is their 
assumption that the use of credit has in a large measure driven out 
the use of metallic money. No greater mistake can be made. It 
is true that the use of credits and of credit devices has largely ex- 
panded, but this ony proves that credit and credit devices are used 
more, not that me c money is used less. 

The form of the use has somewhat changed. Warehouse receipts 
for money in the shape of checks and drafts and bills of exchange 
are now used in effecting transfers instead of actual coin, but it must 
be recollected that these warehouse receipts are calls for actual coin, 
and you might as well say that the use of warehouse receipts for 
wheat does ate viih the use of the wheat as to say that the use of 
checks and drafts does away with the use of money. The form of 
the use has also varied in this, that instead of physically using coin 
in the exchanges it is now largely used as the basis of credit, and is 
held in our banking institutions as reserves. For instance, it is 
estimated that the total amount of deposits in all the banks and 
trust companies of this country amount to $5,000,000,000. These 
deposits are in the shape of gold demands, which the bank must 


respond to at any moment. To meet them the bank must maintain 
reserves a! dase in amount according to the conservatism of the par- 


ticular b uch reserves ought to be at least 25 per cent of the 
deposits, and assuming that all legal-tender paper money, such as 
greenbacks, is retired, the metallic reserves, of the bank alone, out- 
side of the money in the pockets of the people should amount to 
about $1,250,000,000. 

This alone would require more metallic money than exists to-day 
in this country in the shape of both gold and silver, without takin; 
into consideration the large amount of money that would be requi 
for the pocket money of the people. The average man who reads 
of these large reserves in the bank vaults regards them as so much 
unutilized money awaiting investment, oblivious of the fact that 
they stand there as the representative of and the security for the 
deposits, aggregating many times their amount, already loaned ont 
by the banks on time and demand paper. It is safe to say that the 
expanding system of credit requires more coin than the old system 
of ready money, for an expanding credit requires a constantly in- 
creasing reserve of coin. 

OUR NATIONAL MONEY SYSTEM. 


It is estimated that we have in this country about sixteen hundred 
million dollars, of which about one-third is geld, one-third silver, 
represented partly by silver certificates and Sherman notes, and 
one-third paper money, represented by national-bank notes and 

nbacks, It seems to be generally conceded that some monetary 
egislation is required. 
do not propose to enter into the discussion of any particular 
measure urged by our opponents, but it is safe to say that the legis- 
lation suggested involves, in the main, that the Government should 
gooni of the banking business, as it is called, or in other words, 
t it should retire its greenbacks. "pug fenis said to constitnte the 
endless chain by means of which gold is drawn ont of the Treasury 
of the United States, and it is insisted that so long as this system 
continucs bond issues will also continue. This involves the deter- 
mination atthe very outset as to whether all the Government demand 
notes, as backs are called, shall be redeemed in pula alone, and 
whether or not their retirement will put an end to the drain on the 
Treasury. 

We find, upon inquiry, that it will not, for, according to the con- 
struction put by the Treasury Department, both under Mr. Har- 
rison’s and Mr. Cleyeland’s Administrations, upon the law imposing 
upon the Government the duty of maintaining the parity between 
the two metals, the redemption of the Sherman notes must be made 
in gold, and after they are retired we are told that the silver cer- 
tificates must be redeemed in gold, and after they are retired we 
are also told that the silver coin itself must be redeemed in gold. 
It is not necessary to inquire into the methods by which gold 
redemption is to be made of all the various forms of alleged credit 
money, including silver. It is sufficient to say that under the con- 
struction placed upon the parity clause, by both the Democratic and 
A dot tne Administrations, the Government can never be taken 
out of the banking business until nearly $1,000,000,000 of money, 
represented by greenbacks, Treasury notes, and silver certificates, 
and silver itself, is redeemed in gold. 

The pursuit of this policy, therefore, necessarily eliminates silver 
entirely from our currency, for if silver is once redeemed in gold it 
necessarily follows that it is not used as primary money in any sense. 
It must be disposed of, and we will, of course, realize the grave 
results following the placing of over $500,000,000 of silver asa com- 
modity upon the world's market. If the silver is not to be used as 
money of redemption it is useless for any purpose, and might as 
well be gotten rid of. It makes no difference whether the redemp- 
tion of these various forms of money is made by the Government 
itself, or current redemption is made by the banks as the result of 
some arrangement by which they are allowed to issue paper money, 
the result will be the same, silver will be eliminated from the cur- 
reney of the country. 

We will assume, however, that by some process greenbacks, 
Treasury notes, and silver certificates are retired, and that the 
banks of the country are allowed to issue one billion of paper 
money in their place. The question then arises as to the redemption 
of this paper money. Ido not understand that anyone contends 
that they shall be allowed to issue flat money. If this paper money 
is to be redeemed in gold alone the inquiry naturally arises as to 
whether the banks can stand the strain any better than the Federal 
Government has, and if it is to be redeemed in either silver or gold 
the inquiry also arises why should not a similar privilege be given 
to the Federal Government. Is the credit of the banks any better 
than that of the Government, and can they be expected to stand a 
strain which the Government itself has found it hard to endure? 


GOLD REDEMPTION. 


If the bank notes are to be redeemed in gold alone, as many con- 
tend, the inquiry naturally arises as to what reserves should be 
kept as a safety fund for theirredemption. The prevailing idea 
of the friends of bank currency seems to be that a redemption fund 
of 5 per cent is ample, and yet in the case of the United States 
Government we have found that a redemption fund of 33} per cent 
has melted away during the past four years, ill any sane man 
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contend, in the light of such an experience, that a redemption fund 
of 5 per cent would be sufficient? How long would a redemption 
fund of $50,000,000 last for the redemption of one billion of bank 
currency in existing trade conditions? For years the balance of 
trade has been against us, principally because of the low prices of 
our farm products, which used to pay foreign demands against us 
and leave us a balance, and which now, because of reduced values, 
are insufficient for that purpose, causing the balance of trade to 
be against us. If an unfavorable balance continues to exist—and 
that must be the case so long as the agricultural depression lasts— 
gold will be demanded for export, and if the Government is out 
of the banking business, the banks will have to furnish it, and 
bank notes will be presented for redemption in gold just as green- 
backs have been during the past three years. 

Now, I contend that the ks have enough to doin meeting 
the claims of their depositors. The business of a bank consists in 
borrowing the money of its s pa on call and loaning it on 
time. This business is in itself a dangerous business except in 
times of extraordinary tranquillity. The bank gambles upon the 
prospect that its depositors will not all at the same time call for 
their money, and hence lends on time, of greater or less length, 
three-fourths of its depositors’ money, retaining about one-fourth 
as a reserve. When you impose upon the bank the additional 
obligation of a lot of call notes for gold, redeemable on demand, 
do you not go) a upon it a strain which it will be impossible for 
it to bear? ill not every depositor in the country be watching 
the gold reserve of his bank just as people generally have been 
watching the gold reserve of the Government, and if such gold 
reserve falls for a moment below what is regarded as the line of 
safety, will not the fall precipitate a run upon the bank by both 
depositor and note holder, and will not the danger of financial 
cyclones be thus increased? 

When we review the history of the ead three years, the numer- 
ous panics and semipanics which we have had, it is amazing that 
any 0 aon so certain to result in a sense of public insecurity 
should be advanced for a moment. I do not believe that any bank 
in good standing in the country will avail itself of this extraordi- 
nary privilege, and I believe that any bill that is passed providing 
for large issues of bank paper by banks will be totally inoperative 
because of the unwillingness of solvent banks to subject themselves 
to such a risk. 

WHAT KIND OF MONEY WILL THIS BE? 


Is the paper so issued to be a legal tender? No. Isittobea 
debt satisfier? No. It is mere confidence money, useful for no 
other 51 8 save to expand the already largely expanded volume 
of credit. If a o eie deposits such bank paper, his deposit 
runs in dollars, and he can refuse to receiveit when he withdraws 
his deposit. If a man borrows from a bank and is paid in such 
currency, and gives his promissory note for the amount loaned, 
the bank can refuse to receive such currency in payment of its 
loan. To call it money is a misnomer. A bank note is simply an 
engraved promissory note of a bank without interest. 

WHERE WILL THE BANKS GET GOLD FOR REDEMPTION? 


The next 1 5 is where and how the banks will get gold for 
redemption. This involves an inquiry as to the probable needs of 
this country for gold in case it establishes irretrievably the gold 
standard aud silver is eliminated from our currency. 

As already said, the bank and trust company deposits of this 
country amount to about 85,000,000, 000. These deposits are loaned 
out, It will hardly be contended that banks can safely get along 
with less reserve than 25 per cent of their deposits. 

For the security of their 8 therefore, the banks should 
hold 81, 250, 000,000 in gold, and for the security of their note issues, 
aggregating, according to present views, a possibility of $1,000,- 
000,000 in issue, a redemption fund of 5 per cent, amounting to 
$50,000,000 more, would be needed, $1,300,000,000 in all gold, 
nearly one-third of the existing stock of gold coin in the world, 
Where will you get this gold? We now have, according to our 
Mint Director, about $600,000.000 of gold in this country. Where 
will we get $700,000,000 more? 

The friends of the gold standard insist that gold can always be 
secured, but where shall we go? To England, France, and Ger- 
many? The answer comes that they already have one-half of the 
gold of the world. But they need $2,000,000,000 at least for re- 
serves, and they view with alarm any exodus of gold which di- 
minishes these reserves. The exports of a few millions of gold 
to this country, more than the usual amount immediately causes 
arise in the rate of discount in the Bank of England so as to 
check the flow. And if England, France, and Germany require 
$2,000,000,000 of gold, and this coun uires $1,300,000,000 of 
gold, how will the other seven hund ions do for the rest of 
the world? 

Will this be sufficient for all the other countries of Europe—for 
Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the other countries of 
Europe, as well as Asia, Africa, South America, Central America, 
Japan, and the islands of the ocean? And while we are strug- 
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gling to get these other seven hundred millions of gold, what 
effect will it have upon Russia and Austria, both of which coun- 
tries are now struggling to get upon the gold standard, both of 
which have accumulated large sums of gold in their treasuries, 
and both of which are afraid to make gold redemption of their 
uncoyered paper money lest the gold should slip out of their boun- 
daries like water out of a sieve. 

What becomes of this great movement of civilization toward 
the gold standard; if England, France, and Germany, with a popu- 
lationof only one-tenth of the world's population, demands one-half 
of the gold of the world, and America, with a population of only 
one-twentieth of the world's population, demands one-third of tho 
gold of the world? Take the Mint Director's report as tothe gold 
stocks in the various countries of the world; look on the map of 
the world and view vast populations struggling for the possession 
of gold, then tell me where, when, and how the United States can 
add seven hundred millions to its existing stock of gold? 


CRAZY INFLATION. 


This suggestion of a bank currency which is to take the place 
of the paper issues of the Government involves the craziest infla- 
tion, an inflation which has no parallel in history, and which 
stands condemned by the experience of all mankind. 

An examination of the world's stock of money, as shown by the 
Mint Director's report, discloses the fact that the world’s money 
consists of about $4,000,000,000 of gold, $4,000,000,000 of silver, 
and $2,500,000,000 of uncovered paper money. Upon inquiry we 
find that the countries which issue the least uncovered paper 
money are the countries that have the best credit. The total un- 
covered paper issues of England, France, and Germany combined 
are less than the uncovered paper money of the United States; 
and an examination also discloses that the only debtor nation in 
the world which has been able to keep its paper money at a par 
with gold is the United States, and we have only been able to do 
so during the past few years by large bond issues. 

Russia has over five hundred millions of paper reg, Het a very 
heavy discount, and no redemption is made, though Russia has 
been attempting for years to get sufficient gold on hand to make a 
gold redemption. also with Austria. Austria, according to 
the Mint Director's report, has over $294,000,000 of uncovered paper 
money, also at a heavy discount. So also, with Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. There is not a single debtor nation in the world that is 
on the gold standard that is able to make gold redemption except 
the United States; and yet, in the face of this experience, wi 
this large amount of uncovered paper money in circulation in the 
world, of which only a small proportion stands upon a parity with 
gold, we are told that we should add to the uncovered paper money 
of this country, and trust to the banks for the supply of sufficient 
paper currency. 

REDEMPTION IN SILVER. 


It is clear that this country can not expect to obtain sufficient 
gold for its bank reserves and note reserves, and we will therefore 
assume that by some process the Government issues are all retired, 
and that gold and silver coin are in actual circulation, or used as 
reserves by the banks, and that bank paper is also in circulation, 
of which redemption can be made either in silver or gold. What 
will be the effect of this upon the finances of the country? This 
assumes that no effort is made by increasing the coinage of silver 
to restore its parity with gold, but that the present dislocation be- 
ees see market value of silver and its coinage value continues 

exist. 

I think it is safe to say that in that case you would find the ban 
of the country divided into two classes, one class composed of ba 
that make redemption of their paper money in gold, and others, less 
fortunate, compelled by the scarcity of gold to make their redemp- 
tion in silver. If silver were restored to its parity with gold, no 
discredit would attach to the bank that paid silver, but so long as 
the present disparity exists, with the present education of the peo- 
ple tending to the discredit of silver, the most unfortunate results 
would follow. The gold reserves in the bank would be watched. 
Banks would endeavor to secure favor with depositors by securing 
as much gold as possible, and as there would not be enough to go 
round, some would fail in getting sufficient gold, and so the runs 
of note holders and depositors would be precipitated. 


RESTORATION OF PARITY. 


The restoration of the parity, then, between silver and gold is 
of supreme importance. It is doubtful whether a bimetallic sys- 
tem can be successful which does not maintain the market value 
of the two metals upon an equality with their coinage value. And 
inasmuch as we have at this day, according to the Mint Director’s 
report, $416,000,000 of uncovered paper money, money not backed 
by either silver or gold, would it not be better, instead of legislat- 
ing so as to increase the volume of this uncovered paper money, to 
diminish it and to substitute for it new silver taken from the mines 
the very consumption of which would raise the market value of 
silyer and tend to restore the old equality? 
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INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


The international bimetallists say that they would welcome bi- 
metallism; that they would welcome any system which would 
maintain in this country and throughout the world the concurrent 
use of both metals at a ratio established by law. The fact that 
the vast majority of the popie of this country favor bimetallism, 
favor the free and unlimited use of both metals, indicates that 
they recognize the evils which arise from the use of one metal 
alone; that they are opposed to gold monometallism; that the 
believe that the business of the world is too large to be transactec 
with gold alone; that the country’s business and the world's busi- 
ness require a concurrent use of both these metals—not only the 
5 stock, but the current product of the mines of the 
worl 

We then agree as to the desirability of bimetallism; we both 
agree that the amount of gold in the world is too limited, and that 
there is no more than enongh of both metals to transact the mon- 
etary business of the world. A 

The only point of difference between us is as to the method of 
restoring silver. Our opponents insist that it shall be done onl 
on the concurrent action of the powerful nations of the world. 
We agree with them as to the desirability of such concurrent 
action. But we insist that our experience ever since 1873—the 
experience of four international conferences, the action of the 
pou creditor nations of the world to-day upon this subject— 

dicate that the concurrence of these nations is im ible. The 
only question is whether we shall submit to conditions which are 
at present intolerable in a debtor nation, or whether we shall do 
alone what we assert—it is important that other nations should 
aid us in doing. 

PROSPECT OF INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 

But what is the prospect of the concurrence of the leading 
commercial nations of the world, without whose assent it is 
claimed that the restoration of bimetallism is impracticable? 
What are the leading commercial nations? They are the great 
creditor nations of the world England, Germany, and France; 
the latter occupied almost exclusively with domestic concerns, 
and cutting but little figure in international matters, England 
and Germany being the principal creditor nations. Look upon 
the map of the world and see how small a space those nations 
occupy. You could hardly distinguish those countries in the 
vast space which is co by other nations of vast population, 
of vast possibilities, and almost infinite capacity for the absorp- 
tion of new money. 

The American ublic, suffering from scarcity of gold and yet 
boastful in her * of her resources and power, with a 
ulation nearly two-thirds as great as the ulation of these t 
countries; with more miles of railroad all the rest of the 
world combined; with a larger commerce on her lakes than that 
of all the oceans; with all the vast possibilities of undeveloped 
country, asserts that without the friendly aid of these three coun- 
tries the gold famine must continue, and that silver must be de- 
nied its fruitful and energizing use. It becomes important, there- 
fore, to ascertain what the attitude of these countries is to the 
question after twenty-three years of agitation and four interna- 
tional conferences. And what do we find? That France is friendly 
to bimetallism; that Germany, once hostile, is progressing to- 
ward friendliness; but that both declare pou that they will 
not act unless England joins. And what does England say? 
She declares to-day, as she has uniformly during these many years 
of agitation, her unalterable purpose of adhering to the gold 


ENGLAND'S POSITION. 


And what arguments can we use to convince these leading com- 
mercial nations that it is to their interest to join us in an inter- 
national adjustment which will restorethe use of silver? Wesay 
that there is too little gold in the world for iness pergo»; 
that the disuse of silver has appreciated the value of d 
Ls a diets the value of all property which is in gold. 

t does Great Britain reply? She says: We own the gold of 
the world, and yet you ask us to resist a movement which is 
rapidly appreciating the value of that very gold. You delude 
yourselves with the idea that you own five hundred millions of 
gold. Itreally belongs to us. We have temporarily deposited it 
in your country. We have loaned it to you on call or upon long- 
time bonds, which is substantially the same, because whenever 
we want to realize on them at any time we can call them in; we 
can sell them; we can recall our loans and recover our gold. We 
can do just as we did in 1890, at the time of the i il- 
ure. We wanted gold then, and we took $90,000,000 of your gold, 
and almost bankrupted you. You afterwards threatened war 
with us on the Venezuelan question. We took our gold away 
from you again, demoralized your stock markets, threatened your 
Treasury with bankruptcy and your banks with insolvency, and 
paralyzed the arm that was raised to strike us. And yet you ask 
us to abandon the position of strength which we occupy. And 
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LAU Because you say that the appreciation of gold has caused a 
decline in the value of all the products of your country— wheat, 


cotton, and wool, and all other natural products which you pro- 
duce in competition with silver-standard countries. Do we sell 
these things? No. We buy them; and theless price we have to 
pay for them the better for us." 

We then point to her manufacturing population, which is now 
suffering from competition with silver-standard countries, whose 
labor, always cheap, is now doubly so, measured in gold. We 

int to the land-owning class, the burdens of which in Great 

itain have become absolutely intolerable, 


A CLASS-GOVERNED COUNTRY. 


What is the answer to our suggestion in that regard? That 
England always was a class-governed country. For centuries it 
was governed by the landowners. In the early part of this cen- 
tury the manufacturing class, under the aggressive leadership of 
Cobden, advanced into power, and raising the cry of cheap food 
for the operatives, ed the corn laws, which gave protection 
to domestic farmers, and so the landowning interest became sub- 
servient to the manufacturing interest. Andhowisitto-day with 
the manufacturing class? ough her commerce England has 
swept the seas of the world, carried her manufactured products 
to all nations, taken their gold and heaped it up in her banks and 
treasure-houses, and then loaned out the gola $0 accumulated to 
other countries on bond and m ; and to-day the capitalistic 
class, the money-loanin slams, tho Peaking class, is the predom- 
inating class in England, and it will sacrifice the manufacturing 
class just HT the manufacturing class did the landowning class in 
years gone by. 

Some interests must suffer in pursuing a great national policy, 
and the people of England stand, as they have heretofore 
stood, for the interest of the governing class of that country, a 
class which subordinates every consideration of domestic and eco- 
nomic policy to the desire of maintaining a constantly increasing 
control over the products of labor throughout the world s 5 cun- 
ningly devised system of credits based on the gold which England 
mainly owns, and which makes her the controlling power in peace 
and war, the er without risk in all enterprise and produc- 
tion, the absorber of wealth, fastening her tentacles upon the en- 

ies, the hope, and the vitality of all peoples bound to her by the 
golden chains of financial d dence. 

But what other ents can we address to these countries? 
We say that there is not enough money in the world Their an- 
swer is, ** We have en for our pu ." Wesay that the 
per capita circulation of d.and Germany is insufficient— 
that it is less than that of the United States. They answer, That 
is true; but itis sufficient for our ad ey because we are creditor 
countries. The man who is not in debt needs no reserves. The 
man who is in debt and has hundreds of obligations that must 
always be met on demand must keep in bank some n fund 
to meet the requirement of any strain that may arise. the 
creditor nations can reduce their reserves to the lowest limit with- 
out danger, and thus reduce their per capita circulation, while 
the debtor nation must always have a larger reserve and a larger 

r capita circulation to meet the constant calls which will arise. 
Besid es that, if at any time our reserves fall below what is re- 
garded as a safe limit, and our per capita circulation becomes too 
small, we have an easy remedy. Wedo not need to coin money, 
to coin silver, to replace it. All we have to do is to call upon the 
debtor nations who owe us to pay up, and we then Fees itd 
raise our reserves and our per capita circulation to the require 
amount." Was not that so at time of the Barings failure? 
There was a state of pane caused by the withdrawals of gold 
by Russia; and how did England recoup her reserves? By coin- 
ing more money? Oh, no. She called upon America for $90,- 
000,000. She looked about the world for the nation that was best 
able to respond to her demand, fixed upon America, and put her, 
as I said, upon the verge of bankruptcy and recouped her reserve. 

BALFOUR AND SALISBURY. 

Iask, then, what appeal can we make to those creditor nations 
that will swerve them from the line they have steadily pursued? 
You have observed that there is a large bimetallic sentiment in 
both these countries. That is true. But it is confined to the land- 
owning and the producing classes, and they are dominated by the 
creditor class, even more y dominated than in this country. 
We have had the evidence of it in England herself recently. e 
all hoped fora restoration to power of the Conservative party. 
Why? Not because we were in sympathy with the general policy 
of that , but because we knew it was led by the landowning 
class of England, that Lord Salisbury and Balfour were at the 
head of that party, and we knew from the utterances of Balfour 
that he was as thorough and enthusiastic a bimetallist as the most 
pronounced and radical bimetallist in this country. 

We hoped when that party was restored to power that, what- 
ever its policy might be with reference to the trish question and 


other questions with reference to which our sympathies were 
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against it, its action upon the momentous term affecting the 
olitical economy of the entire world would be favorable to the 
interests of this country and of the world. But what do we find? 
When that party comes into power, it comes with shackles imposed 
upon it by the banking interests of England. 
FRANCE. 

And how is it with France? We goto France. and we say to her, 
** You have always been the friend of silver. You or the 
Latin Union. Yousustainedsilverformany years. Youused the 
ratio of 153 to1, and by the free coinage of silver maintained it upon 
a parity with gold. You have to-day one-half of your currency in 
gold and one-half in silver. Stand with us for the restoration of 
silver.” ; 

What is her answer? Her answer is: It is true that we sus- 
tained silver for a number of years, but it was your action in 
connection with that of Germany that forced us to suspend its 
use," What wasthat? In 1873the United States of America was 
neither upon a gold nor a silver basis; that is to say, we had 
suspended specie payments. "There was neither gold nor silver in 
the country. A resumption of specie payments was desirable. 
In 1875, I think it was, we an act declaring that we would 
resume specie payments. at did specie payment mean at that 
time? It meant payment in silver and gold. What was the 
interest of this country? To maintain both metals so that specie 
payments could be more easily made. 

at was the interest of this country as a producing country? 

It was the interest of a country that produced more than one-half 
of the silver of the world—from every aspect, financial and in- 
dustrial—to sustain silver. And what was our action? When 
our silver mines were opening up abundantly, we declared by law 
that these mines should be practically closed, so far as any benefit 
that we should receive was concerned. We not only deprived sil- 
ver of its legal-tender quality, but we also declared by law that 
not an ounce of silver should be brought to our mints, and we 
ve notice to the world: We regard this silver as worthless. 

e propose to throw it upon you for absorption." 

Is it any wonder that the civilized world was alarmed? Just 
about that time Germany, having received a large subsidy from 
France, was able to go upon the gold basis as no other country 
could go. This large subsidy enabled her to make the turn without 
danger. So Germany's silver was thrown upon France, and the 
country to which we now appeal was made the victim of our ac- 
tion. For recollect that the United States of America was the 
first country to act in the demonetization of silver. The only 
action that Germany took prior to February, 1873, was the resto- 
ration of gold, not the demonetization of silver. She was upon a 
bimetallic basis when we took our action, and she did not go to 
the gold standard absolutely—though perhaps her action was 
threatened—until three months later. So this country, the great- 
est debtor nation, the greatest silver-producing nation in the 
world, more interested in this subject than any other, led the cru- 
sade against silver, and now begs France, the victim of her action, 
to help her restore it. 

What else will France say in answer to our statement that the 
world has not sufficient money? She can say, That may be so 
with reference to the rest of the world, but we have enough." 
The United States has a per capita circulation of $25, and France 
has a per capita circulation of about $40. France, having no in- 
terestin the production of silver, adhered to it loyally prior to 
and for many years subsequent to our demonetization act of 1873, 
absorbing it all at a higher price than this country—namely, 15} 
to 1. She has to-day a per capita circulation of silver of $12 
against our $8. Can she not with great propriety say that it 
would be more becoming to us to raise our per capita circulation 
atleast to hers by increasing the use of silver before we ask her 
to join us in increasing the volume of the money of the world? 

he mint statistics show that of the $4,000,000,000 of gold coin 
in the world one half is actually located in these three countries, 
England, Germany, and France, and we all know that the other 
half, though scattered around among the rest of the world, is 
really tied by bond and mor to these three countries, and 
can be called back at any time. they need more money? No. 
They have a plethora of money and loan the surplus to other 
countries. Do they have undeveloped areas to populate and 
build up? No. 

: DIFFERENCE IN INTERESTS. 

Now, these are the three creditor nations to which the interna- 
tional bimetallists propose to appeal, to which we have appealed 
for twenty years without results. Have they any hope? They 
disclose none. And as they propose no remedy except with the 
concurrence of the leading commercial nations, what hope isthere 
for relief from existing intolerable conditions? Do they recog- 
nize the difference between these countries and our own? The 
nations of Europe, the gold-owning nations of the world, are the 
gold-using nations of the world. eir communities are all built 
up; their populations are fixed; there is little need of development 
in any of these countries, and hence the accumulations of their 


citizens are invested in the development of other countries, in 
interest-bearing bonds and securities. As the owners of money, 
it is their interest to make money more valuable, and the only way 
they can make it more valuable is by limiting its quantity. The 
easiest way of limiting its quantity is to destroy the use of one of 
the money metals and to throw. the burden of the world's ex- 
changes upon the other. 

Now, then, the creditor classes of these nations were and are 
the owners of gold, and they succeeded in forming the gold trust 
when three of the greatest nations of the world—the United States, 
Germany, and France—had just passed through exhausting wars 
and had contracted large war debts. 

TRUSTS. 

The effort of the wealth seekers of the world has been to accu- 
mulate some product, either natural or manufactured, which 
mankind universally needs or desires, and then, by limiting the 
production, to raise the price and clear a profit. Such have been 
the corners, trusts, and combines relative to sugar, iron, steel, oil, 
and wheat. All such combines have been successful where, the 
demand remaining the same, the production was limited. All 
have been unsuccessful where nature or man’s energy has broken 
the corner by increasing production. 

The evidence is indisputable that prior to 1873 the greatest com- 
bine trust and corner known to history was organized in Europe. 
Its purpose was not only to limit the production of metallic money 
in the future, but destroy the efficiency of half the money in the 
world by taking from silver its legal-tender quality, and thus in- 
crease the value of the other half in the shape of gold, of which, 
represented either by cash or by interest-bearing gold obligations, 
the members of the combine were the owners. The world was to 
be deprived not only of its annual crop of money from the silver 
mines. but one-half of its store collected through the ages was to 
be destroyed. 3 

This combine has been successful. It has moved on year after 
ue and induced nation after nation to abandon the use of silver. 

e have been for years suffering under its oppression, and yet we 
say that the only way to obtain relief from it is to persuade those 
who are interested in the combine to relax their grasp, to enter 
into a national conference which will restore silver. ow can we 
expect this, when there is no community of interest between us? 
The action of France and Germany is dependent upon the action 
of England; and how does her condition contrast with our own? 
We think we area very wealthy nation, and we are—in every- 
thing but money. 

England's wealth consists principally in money; England is a 
creditor nation; we are a debtor nation. England has money 
scattered all over the world, loaned out on interest-bearing bonds; 
we have no money whatever loaned to any other country. We 
not only utilize all the money which we own, but all we can bor- 
row from other countries. hy should these three countries join 
us? Their positions are entirely different; they are creditor na- 
tions. and the United States is a debtor nation. They are interested 
in having money dear and products cheap. We rely upon good 
prices for our products to pay our debts. They have a call on us 
for all the money we have in our country, and have gained an 
advantage by our legislation which has largely enhanced the value 
of their gold. 

Was it ever known that a debtor, by a mere conference with his 
creditor, induced him to forego his advan ? Theonly way a 
debtor can reduce his creditor to terms is by going into bank- 
ruptcy. Are we prepared to go into bankruptcy and to repudiate 
our obligations in order to bring about a successful conference 
with our creditors? 

What reason can we give to England for urging her to join us 
in restoring silver—that it will take from gold its enhanced value? 
Her answer will be that of her royal commission: 

It must be remembered that this country is largely a country of debts 
payable in gold, and any pae ere involves a rise in price of commodities 


nerally—that is to say, a inution of the purchas' wer of gold— 
Pond be to her disadvantage. si 2 < 


And yet they tell us that the best way of bringing these three 
countries to terms is for us to remain upon a gold basis. Presi- 
dent Harrison in his annual message đeclared that he knew no 
more effectual way for promoting a more favorable sentiment to 
silver in Europe than by accumulating gola here; that a scarcity 
of gold in the European reserves would be the most persuasive 
argument for the use of silver there. 

In other words, we are to distress Europe by borrowing more 
gold of her and borrowing it substantially on call, responsive to 
any demand that she may make in an emergency. eis ata 
loss to understand how a debtor can get a creditor under his con- 
trol by borrowing more money of him. "We had some experience 
of that when the Baring Bros. failed, and during the panic of 1893, 
and during the Venezuelan difficulty. We begin to realize that 
so long as we are upon a gold basis we suffer from any financial 
storm that occurs in the world, and that we can not take any in- 
dependent action whatever in the way of maintaining the dignity 
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of thecountry or its power without England's calling for gold and 


driving us on the shore of insolvency. 
, INTERNATIONAL UNION WITH DEBTOR NATIONS. 

The folly of our position with reference to an international con- 
ference has been that-we have thought international action un- 
availing unless the three great creditor nations of the world would 
consent, and yet their power in — the value of silver is small 
ascompared with that of the debtor and producing nations. What 
is our problem? It is to increase the use, and in that way increase 
the value, of silver, so as to restore the old parity. We find that 
the dislocation between silver and gold has given an advantage to 
countries that are not upon a gold basis; that they are able to pro- 
duce more cheaply; that their farm products are driving our prod- 
ucts out of foreign markets. and that their manufactured products 
are likely to seriously and disastrously affect the manufactures of 
gold-standard nations. 

We have, therefore, a direct interest in increasing the value of 
silver. We have the interest of a debtor nation. We have the 
interest of a silver-producing nation. We have the interest of a 
nation that relies upon its exported farm products for the pay- 
ment of its debts. We have a nation whose farm products have 
been driven down in gold price as silver has fallen, and whose 
manufactured products are menaced in our home markets by the 
products of the Orient, whose labor, always phenomenally cheap, 
is now twice as cheap in terms of gold. e wish to enlarge the 
use of silver in order to increase its value; and by the use of silver 
I mean the coinage of the current product of the mines, for the 
accumulated stock is in actual use in the various countries of the 
world as money, and will remain so. 

Now, to what countries ought we to goto increase the use of 
silver? To England, France, and Germany, which havea plethora 
of metallic money—so much so that they all loan their surplus to 
other countries—or such countries as Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and the South American countries, all of which have a 
deficiency of metallic money, and all of which are compelled to 
keep out large amounts of uncovered paper money because of the 
scarcity of metallic money? If we wished to increase the use of 
wheat, would we go to the countries that had their granaries full 
or to countries whose granaries were empty? Suppose England, 
France, and Germany should all open their mints to the free 
coi of silver, how long would it remain in those countries? 
They have an abundance of metallic money. Would not this sil- 
ver go speedily to other countries. Why not go directly to the 
countries to which it would . go either by way of loans 
or in purchase of products and urge them to admit it % coinage? 

UNCOVERED PAPER. 

The financial history of the world proves that there never has 
been enough of either gold or silver to satisfy its requirements 
for money; and so we find, according to our Mint Director's re- 
port, that the debtor countries of the world have about two thon- 
sand five hundred million dollars of uncovered paper money— 
paper not backed by silver or gold. Russia has $540,000.000; 
Austria, $204.000,000; Italy, $191,000,000. The South American 
States have $550,000,000, and America has $450,000,000 of nncov- 
ered paper money, consisting of greenbacks and national-bank 
notes. 

Do not the countries which have this large amount of uncovered 
paper money outstanding furnish the best market for silver, and 
would not an international conference with them, resulting in 
the coinage of silver and the gradual retirement of the uncovered 
paper money, so increase the use of silver in the world as to in- 
crease its value and restore the old equilibrium, and would not we 
then have throughout the world the soundest kind of money— 
namely, gold and silver—in the place of the depreciated paper which 
at present exists? For recollect that not a single debtor nation in 
the world eu the United States has been able to keep its paper 
at a parity with gold. 

The paper of Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and South 
America is all depreciated pue Russia has $450,000,000 of gold 
and Austria $140,000,000. Both are desirous of going upon a gold 
basis, and yet neither is able to do so. They are obliged to keep 
their gold locked up in their war chests, for they know if they 
should attempt specie resumption their gold would disappear. 
The United States is the only debtor nation that has been able to 
maintain its paper at a parity with gold, but how does it do it? 
Simply by grinding out gold bonds, and these really represent the 
premium that has been paid for gold redemption since 1893. Is 
not the el dede conclusive that no producing and debtor nation 
can possibly keep out uncovered paper money and maintain it at 
a parity with gold without the issueof bonds, and thus constantly 
increasing its national debt? And would not this very argument, 
if presented to the debtor nations, induce them to see that it would 
be to their advantage to increase the metallic base throughout the 
world, to increase the use of silver, and to substitute silver coin 
for the depreciated paper which they now have, or for the Gov- 
ernment paper which this country has, and which it maintains at 
8 par with gold only by the issuance of gold bonds? 
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Had this kind of an international conference been called -a con- 
ference of the debtor and producing nations of the world as against 
the creditor nations of the world there might have been some in- 
ternational results favorable to silver; but the fact is that inter- 
national conference has simply been the club with which to beat 
down national adjustment of the silver question. 

NATIONAL ACTION. 

But, my friends, are we not exaggerating the difficulties of the 
task before us? Remember that in order to restore the price of sil- 
ver throughout the world it is only necessary to absorb the cur- 
rent production of the mines of the world at the price of $1.29 per 
ounce as against Lege prenont price of 67 cents per ounce. The ac- 
cumulated stock of silver is in actual useascoinedmoney. There 
is no bullion collected anywhere in the world except here, where 
it is constructively coined, for silver certificates and Treasury 
notes have been issued against it and are in circulation as coin. 

What, then,is thecurrent production of the mines of the world? 
It is stated by our Mint Director to be about 150,000,000 ounces, of 
the actual value of about $100,000,000, and of a coinage value of 
about $200,000,000. All this product is at present absorbed at the 
existing price of 67 cents per ounce. 

To what extent can this country use silver? At present it uses 
none of the current product of the mines, but throws its entire 
8 of 50,000,000 ounces, being one-third of the total pro- 

uction, upon the markets of the world. It is clear that we can 
not get along without maintaining at least the present per capita 
of circulation—namely, about $25 per head, counting both the 
paper and metallic money. Our population is increasing at the 
rate of 2,000,000 per annum, and we therefore require $50,000,000 
per annum of new money to maintain our present per capita. Of 
course our banks say they will supply this if we will give them the 
pcwer, but it will not be given. the Government can not keep 
its greenbacks at par with gold without issning bonds. how can 
the banks keep their paper money at par without similar loss? 
For.if the greenbacks are retired, the strain of gold payments 
would fall upon the banks, and they would be subjected to a 
double strain—that of their note holders and that of their deposi- 
tors. Theycould notpossibly maintain gold redemption, and paper 
money would not be issued, or, if issued, would not be redeemed. 

We certainly can not get enough gold. for England, France, and 
Germany require one half of the gold of the world for local use, 
and the rest of the world can only get the other half, and our 
proportional part is small and constantly diminishing. We are 
therefore compelled to use silver. 

But $25 per capita is not sufficient. We ought to have at least 
$30 per capita, for we need more money than any other country 
in the world, as we have a great country to build up and enormous 
resources to develop. If weshould conclude to gradually increase 
our per capita to $30. which is $10 less than that of Frauce, we 
would have to coin $70,000,000 per annum for five years. 

* But the uncovered paper money of this country should also be 
retired. It consists of greenbacks and national-bank notes, and 
aggregates, after deducting the $100,000.000 of gold reserve in the 
Treasury, about $450,000,Q00. It will take $90,000,000 per annum 
for five years to take the place of these notes as they are gradually 
retired. We would thus have an annual demand for five years at 
least for $210,000,000 of new metallic money. 

Will any man contend that with a present world production of 
silver aggregating $200,000,000 coinage value, which is entirely 
absorbed in current uses, an increased annual demand for $210,- 
000,000 of new money will not restore the old value of $1.29 per 
ounce, and with it restore the value of our farm products and other 
property which, measured in gold, has depreciated nearly 30 per 
cent in the last decade? [insist that a demand for even one-third 
of this amount would restore the old value. Yet we can in this 
country alone, without inflation of our currency, create a demand 
equal to the entire present current product of the mines of the 
world, which product is now entirely absorbed by uses other than 
our own. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION. 

But the timid say production will increase as the price advances. 
No man can of course predict what the production will amount 
to. If the world, struggling through the ages in its search for 
silver, has been able to accumulate a cube of 66 feet, filling a space 
only half the size of this hall, it is safe to say that, though search 
be stimulated, effort will not always be attended by reward. 
The increased output of the mines has always resulted in the ad- 
vance of civilization and prosperity, with the sole exception of the 
last twenty years, when its beneficent effects have been blocked 
by un wise legislation. 

It should be remembered also that should production unduly 
increase, it would be entirely practical to restrain production 
either by laws imposing a tax upon it, which would increase its 
labor cost, or by withdrawing mineral lands from private entry. 
The existing silver mines in hands of private owners will soon be 
exhausted, as the deserted mining camps, once maintaining lar. 
populations, testify everywhere in the West. Two-thirds of 


silver of the world is produced by the United States and Mexico. 
These two countries own all the ungranted mines of the future; 
and should production be unrestrained, as some, without any good 
reason, fear, they could unite in a policy which would maintain 
Government monopoly in mines with a view to limiting produc- 
tion. Thus the stores of the future would not be unduly drawn 
upon for the present, and a calm and equal production of silver 
commensurate with its use could be established and secured. 

But, say our opponents, the existing silver coin of the world 
would drift to this country. The fear is absurd, and I will not 
waste time in arguing about it. Icanonly say that, if it has any 
lodgment in the popular mind, it is easy to provide against it 
by legislation admitting to our mints only the current product of 
the mines. A system of proof directly from the mine to the mint 
could be devised which would prevent fraud and which would 
compel foreign countries to retain the silver they now hawe in 
actual use as coin, instead of sending it to this country at a loss, 
as the promulgators of this absurd fenr proclaim.. 

But my time is too limited to permit a thorough consideration 
of this subject. I can only call your attention to this fact, that 
whilst the party in power admits the evils of gold monometallism, 
it claims that bimetallism is impossible without the concurrence 
of the leading commercial powers. It thus closes the door to hope, 
for whilst I can conceive of a union of the debtor and producing 
nations of the world, I can conceive of no union into which the 
great nations owning all the gold of the world and interested in 
its appreciation will enter save upon terms that will be practically 
destructive of bimetallism as we understand it. During all these 

ears had we an Executive who was an earnest and true friend of 
imetallism, an international adjustment would have been secured 
through a union of the debtor and producing nations of the world. 
But as it is; we are asked to suffer until the creditor nations con- 
clude to be generous and to yield an advantage never before se- 
cured in the history of the world. 
IMMEDIATE ACTION. 

Believing, therefore, that our' difficulties are mainly due to the 
appreciation of gold, and that such ap 
stopped by restoring its only competitor, silver; that this country 
is great and powerful enough to create such a use for silver as to 
restore its old value, and tliat with the restoration in: value of 
every ounceof silver the value of every unit of property, whether 
it be a bushel of wheat or a pound of cotton or an acre of farm 
land, will be restored, the national bimetallists are for the imme- 
diate action of this country alone, withont waiting for the action 
of any other country. We believe that the best way of prevent- 
ing the export of poas to obtain a favorable balance of trade, 
ant we know of on 
the value of our exportable products: by raising the gold: price of 
silver, and thus diminish the: efficiency of the silver-standard 
countries which export in competition with us. Bond bills and 


bankruptcy bills are recognitions of the serious condition of our 
A silver bill presents the only radical cure for the: evils: 


affairs. 
of gold exports and the gold famine. 

The le of New York have been singularly free until re- 
cently from the general distress that has afflicted’ the country. 
Being a creditor city, its people have suffered mainly through 
their investments in the West and South, as well as loss of trade 
resulting from the inability of the people of those sections to buy 
as formerly. 

DISTRESS IN SOUTH AND WEST. 

Take a railroad map of the country, mark the railroad lines in 
the hands of receivers, comprising about one-third of the railroad 
mileage of the country, railroads whose conditions: sympathize 
with those of their patrons, and you will find the area of distress 
not in the New En d'or the Middle States, the seat of the pro- 
tected industries of the country, but you will find it in the mining 
States, in tlie wheat-growing region, and in the cotton-growing 
region. And no better test of the prosperity or distress of a sec- 
tton can be found than the condition of its railroads, which trans- 
port the things produced and consumed by the communities 
through which they pass, 

And what is the cause of the distress in this vast area? It is 
found in the destruction of the mining industry of the far West 
and the decline of the whent-growing industry of the West and 
the cotton-growing industry of the South. (ed a n 

In six States and three Territories the silver-mining industry is 
the basic industry on which commerce, agriculture, banking, and 
transportation depend, just as coal mining and irom mining are 
the basic industries of Pennsylvania. That industry has been 
paralyzed by brutal legislation, and consequently all the depend- 
ent and correlated occupations and industries in that region suffer, 
and almost its entire railroad system is in the hands of receivers. 

And so it is with the vast wheat-growing region. The price of 
the product has steadily declined from $1.25 & bushel to 65 cents a 
bushel. The price of that product has steadily fallen in the scale 
with the price of the ounce of silver, and so every dependent and 
correlated industry in tliat region suffers, and its railroads arein 


tariff wall of from 50 to 60 per cent. Where domesti 


iation can only be: 


y one way of doing that, and that is to restore: 


the hands of receivers; And so it is with the cotton-growing re- 
gion, the price of whose products, on which all other values in 
that region depend, has also declined pari passu with the fall in 
the price of the ounce of silver. 

CAUSED BY ORIENTAL COMPETITION. 

And to what is it due? To competition with the oriental coun- 
tries, to competition with the silver-standard countries, a compe- 
tition from. which the favored regions of this country, the New 
England and the Middle States, have thus far been protected by a 
ic products 
are exported, the price of the exportable surplus fixes the price of 
the whole, and hence our wheat growers and cotton producers are 
compelled to accept for the domestic products the price of the 
exportable surplus. The price of wheat and cotton in the Liver- 
pool market is the price here; differences in transportation being 
adjusted. What competitors have these wheat and cotton growing 
regions in the Liverpool market? The silver-standard countries, 
whose wages, always phenomenally low, are now doubly low in 
terms of gold, by the constant depreciation of silver, or, rather; ap- 
preciation of gold. 

Silver there is worth as much as it ever was. In the silver- 
standard: countries an ounce of silver will buy as much human 
labor or of the products of human labor as it ever would. So that 
you find this condition of things: That as the ounce of silver buys 
as much of wheat or of cotton in those silver-standard countries 
as it ever would, the price of the ounce of silver in terms of gold 
fixes the gold price of our wheat and cotton; and hence the gold 
prices of our wheat and cotton have steadily declined as the 
gold price of the ounce of silver has declined. And so it is that 
the wheat and cotton producing. regions traversed by these rail- 
roads, which have been driven into the. hands of receivers, have 
been struggling with adversity for twenty years, until entire com- 
munities are bankrupt, and attachments, sales, and foreclosures 
take the place of enterprise. 

MENACE TO MANUFACTURING STATES. 

And, fellow-citizens of the Eastern States, what danger thrent- 
ens your region? Are you prepared to invite the competition of 
these silver-standard countries with the manufacturing industries 
of New England and the Middle States? Thus far the generosity 
of the country has given you a tariff law which has protected you 
against the cheap labor of Europe; but recollect you are about to 
contend' with the oriental labor, always exceptionally cheap, and 
now coustantly becoming cheaper and cheaperin gold as the gold 
price of silverfalls. Do you not think that you are also inter- 
ested in Mising the price of silver so as to increase the labor cost 
of silver-standard countries, whose manufactured products are 
now threatening to invade the country and to displace your own? 

And can you devise any way of increasing the price of silver 
except by increasing its use? So that you have not simply pres- 
ent conditions to meet—conditions brought about by the gradual 
paralysis of the wheat-growing, the cotton-growing, and the 


'silver-mining industries of this country, covering a vast area, but 
‘you areabout to meet a paralysis caused by the competition of 


those very countries in the production of manufactured goods. 
Your very financial policy, which refuses to use silver, which 
refuses to extend its use or to give it the value in relation to gold 
that it ought to have, is bnilding up for the protected industries 
of New England and the Middle States a competitor whose prod- 
ucts will slip in over any tariff wall which you may erect. 

THE TRUE POLICY. 


The Lose d of this country should be to maintain a reasonable 
tariff, which will protect the labor of this country against an in- 
vasion of the produets of the cheap labor of Europe, for we real- 
ize that the unit of value of this country is the day's labor, that 
upon that every other value is built up. We can not diminish the 
value of a day's labor in this country without diminishing the 
value of every other unit of property throughout its vast area, 
whether it be the acre of the farm, square foot of city real 
estate, or the measure of products. Realizing, then, that we have 
a high standard of value in this country, a high standard of value 
for labor, and a high standard of value for property produced or 
utilized by that labor; realizing that the intelligence and the cour- 
age and the energy of the people of this country are the products 
of our institutions, and not the cause; are the products of the in- 
dustrial policies we have been: pursuing, and not. the cause, we 
should be for a reasonable protection against the cheap labor of 
Europe: the protection of New England States, the protection 
of the Middle States, the protection of the States that are about 
to become manufacturing States. 

But we also require a measure of protection for wheat-growing 
and silver-producing and cotton wing regions of the country, 
for to-day these regions are producing their products in competition 
with silver-standard countries. They must export, and the value 
of the domestic product is determined by the value of the exported 
product, and just so surely as we can increase the labor cost in 
silver-standard countries: in terms of gold, by raising the gold 
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value of the ounce of silver, just so surely Will we raise the value 
of our wheat and cotton, with which we mainly pay the principal 
and interest of our foreign debts, and, so far as the mining regions 
are concerned, restore the basic industry of six States and three 
Territories upon which our transcontinental railroads, with their 
branches, have relied for the profitable part of their business— 
railroads which, as the result of the legislation of 1893, have de- 
faulted their interest and are now in the hands of receivers, mak- 
ing a desperate struggle for existence by processes of reorganiza- 
tion and scaling of debt and interest. 

The legislation of this country should be applied to the removal 
of the causes, and not to palliative measures such as 3 
laws, which leave a man stripped of his fortune, relieved only of 
the mortgage which debt imposes on his courage, enterprise, and 
energy. Let us hope that in the future the protective policy will 
be so far expanded as to embrace the use of silver, and thus pro- 
tect the mining region, the wheat region, and the cotton region. 
Let us hope that such an industrial and financial policy will be 
adopted as will protect not a section, but the entire country; not 
simply the New England and Middle States, which, through their 
manufacturing interests, have accumulated wealth and become 
the creditor States of the conntry, but also the Western and 
Southern States, which have been thus far compelled to submit 
to a competition infinitely more dangerous than the competition 
against which our tariff wall is now raised. 

No one can fail to recognize the signs of the time, that the senti- 
ment of this country is more steadily every day advancing toward 
the protective idea. The school of humanitarianism which seeks 
to regard the whole world as one people with universal free trade 
and universal brotherhood no longer has many disciples. We be- 
gin to realize that intelligent interest should control every nation 
as it does every individual or family. That man best discharges 
his duty to humanity who first considers the interest of his family, 
next the interest of his community, next the interest of his State, 
and next the interest of his nation, and then gives the balance of 
his love to the rest of the world. A. 

But the policy which gives protection to a section and denies it 
to the nation at large, which passes laws in favor of protecting 
the labor of the manufacturers of the East and refuses to pass the 
only laws which can protect the wbeat growers and cotton plant- 
ers against destructive oriental competition, is not the enlight- 
ened self-interest which should control a nation. 

AN ORIENTAL MENACE. 

This question has not been fought out in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts, as it has been in the wheat fields, the 
cotton fields, and the silver-mining camps. The ple of those 
‘States do not realize, protected as they have been by a high tariff 
wall against the cheap labor of Europe, that there is a power in 
the Orient which ‘threatens their destruction; and when they do 
realize that fact, as they will during the coming months, they will 
learn that the interests of the manufacturers of New England and 
the Middle States are identical with the interests of the manufac- 
turers of Manchester, of Birmingham, and of the German cities, 
who have lost their oriental trade through the promotion of do- 
mestic industries in those countries, owing to the premium on 
gold,and who find that the products which they have been accus- 
tomed to throw upon those countries are forced back upon them, 
producing a glut in their domestic markets, the effects of which 
we find here in these low-priced products that have slipped in over 


our tariff wall. 
A UNION OF INTERESTS. 

We may hope to see the wheat interest, the cotton interest, the 
mining interest, and the manufacturing interest organized against 
the banking interest, the railroad interest, and those great com- 
mercial bodies whose action beats responsive to their will. For 
recollect that it is the changers of money, the changers of the 

oods, and the transporters of goods that have made a union of 

orces against the productive energies of the country, whether 
those productive energies are manifested in cotton and wool manu- 
factures in the New land and Middle States, in the iron and 
coal industries of Pennsylvania, in the production of wheat in the 
West and cotton in the South, or in the mining of silver in the 
great West, and you may rest assured that this country will in 
time pursue the policy of enlightened self-interest. It will realize 
that it is to its interest, as the producer of over one-third of the 
entire silver of the world, as the greatest debtor nation in the 
world, asthe greatest producing nation in the world—it will realize 
That it is the policy of enlightened self-interest for such a nation 
to stop the appreciation of gold, to stop the building up in value 
of every unit of the billions of gold whose present home is in three 
countries—England, France, and Germany. 

Think of it! One-half of the gold of the world in the banks in 
these three countries, occupying so small a space on the map, and 
having only one-fifteenth of the population of the world—one- 
half of the gold of the world in their possession, and the other 
half tied to strings by which they can easily draw it to themselves 
atany time. Shall we continue to place our interests, our indus- 


tries, our property, our values, at the mercy of those people who 
have accumulated that gold, and who by their financial policy 
have compelled the debtor and producing nations to recognize it 
as the only money metal, to build up its value and increase its 
control over the value of the products of labor, and thus to re- 
duce the world to industrial and financial servitude? 

I must beg pardon for occupying your attention so long. My 
only excuse is that opportunity to speak upon this subject in New 
York, the center of gold monometallism, is rare; that the finan- 
cial policy of this country has not been made the subject of 
e consideration here; that the intolerence of your press 
has shut out calm and impartial deliberation upon this subject, 
and makes it all the more necessary that those who believe in a 
true and robust Americanism should present their views freely. 
I trust that the work of the New York Bimetallic Association, 
began under conditions of such discouragement, will be vigor- 
ously conducted, and that the people of New York, now suffering 
from unprecedented depression of trade, will learn the lesson 
which suffering and distress have taught their brothers of the 
West and South; that a depreciating money means depreciating 
property and declining trade, and that the truest conservatism 
requires a return to the wisdom of our fathers. 

"THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BIMETALLISM." 


[ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. TOWNE, AT NEW YORK CITY, ON THURS- 
DAY EVENING, MARCH 11, 1597. ] 


Mr. Henry M. McDonald, president of the New York Bimetallic 
Association, in introducing Mr. Towne, spoke as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, before introducing to you the speaker 
of the evening, I desire to make-one or two preliminary remarks. 
The course of addresses which this association, the Bimetallic As- 
sociation of New York, has initiated is composed of five addresses. 
Upon the delivery of the address this evening four will have been 
given. These lectures, as you well know, have thus far been paid 
lectures. The association has been under considerable e - 
We have incurred some loss. We do not regret this. We are 
engaged, we believe, in a contest for principle; and when you are 
engaged in such a contest, and especially when, to a certain ex- 
tent, you are pioneers, you must expect loss, and if people are 
* of the right kind of stuff, they will not mourn over such 

osses. 

We have more regret in the direction to which I shall now refer 
than in any other, namely, that more of the people of New York 
have not been able to listen to these addresses, and in that con- 
nection I would say that I make the statement without the least 
idea of censure. On the other hand, we are very greatly obliged 
to those who have attended the addresses; but, in order that the 
remaining addresses of the course may be heard by the greatest 
number possible of the people of this city, it will bea free address. 
Admission will be by ticket—the first come, first served—entitling 
you to a reserved seat. I would also add that we ask your coop- 
eration; we ask you to aid in this movement by di inating, as 
far as possible, the information that the address to be delivered 
upon Friday evening next, the 19th instant, will be a free address, 
and we ask you to invite your friends to attend that address and 
to see that this hall is filled. 

I will also state that those who have purchased reserved seats, 
if they desire a rebate on account of this remaining address being 
free, we shall be very glad, upon notification, to return you the 
excess of the amount paid. 

Now, referring more particularly tothenextlecturein the course, 
March 19, it will be delivered by the Hon. George Fred Williams, 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Williams is an exceedingly clear thinker, 
a vigorous speaker, a man of affairs, and thoroughly practical in 
every ct. Whatis more, he has the courage of his convic- 
tions. There is probably no man engaged in this movement for 
the people, or very few men, I will say, who have sacrificed more 
in taking the position than has Mr. Williams. You will recall 
that he was a delegate to the Chicago convention; that he went 
there with almost a solid gold-standard delegation from the State 
of Massachusetts, where, in a certain sense, it is worth a man's 
comfort, at least his personal comfort, to be known as a silver 
man. He seconded the nomination of our standard bearer in the 
last campeien, putting himself in that way in the brunt of the 
fight. Not content with that, when he was tendered the nomina- 
tion for the governorship of Massachusetts, knowing that he was 
leading a forlorn hope, he came most gallantly to the front, and, 
with all the power he could muster and all the ability which he 
possessed, and at great self-sacrifice, conducted the campaign to 
the very end. 

Therefore I ask you to fill this hall when Mr. Williams shall 
address you upon Friday evening of next week. ; 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I kave the pleasure, the honor, of 
introducing to you the speaker of the evening. I shall not enter 
into any descriptive introduction of the speaker, because I know 
that his address will be so eloquent, so forcible, that it will speak 
for itself. I take pleasure in presenting to you the Hon, Charles 
A. Towne, of Minnesota, 
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ADDRESS OF MR. TOWNE, 


Mn. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Abont nineteen hun- 
dred years ago the great Teacher of mankind, seeking, no doubt, 
to inspire His followers with some consolation for the fact that 
so few had attached themselves to His cause, comforted them with 
the saying: ‘‘ Wheresoever two or three are gathered together in 
My name, there shail I be in the midst of you.” 

And so, wherever even six or seven hundred American citizens 
are gathered together in the name of this country to take counsel, 
there, in the midst of them, is the genius of liberty and of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

The meeting to-night may be like a small light in a dark place 
but itis a light destined to grow; it is lighted from the very altar 
of the noblest hopes and the justest ambitions of patriotism in the 


United States. 
A GOVERNMENT OF DISCUSSION. 


For we are met to-night to discuss, for a little while only, since 
the question is too broad for anything like even a sup ly ex- 
haustive treatment in one evening, a great political and economic 

uestion. We need no apology for meeting with this purpose, 
although some there are who seem inclined to deny the right, or, 
at any rate, to question the propriety of our doing so. e are 
here because we believe that the salvation of the institutions of 
American Government, and the ultimate welfare of the human 
race itself, areindissolubly wrapped up in the great cause of finan- 
cial reform. It is absolutely necessary that we should meet to- 
ether and take counsel. It is an obligation that the form of our 
vernment thrusts upon us, and that every man born into the 
fellowship of American citizenship can not honorably avoid if he 
would. 

In these days of combinations of secrecy and conspiracies of 
silence it is well, perhaps, to be reminded that mankind spent 
some thousands of years in the tedious and difficult process of 
evolution out from the despotism and darkness of silence and 
* secrecy into the light and liberty of publicity and speech. In days 
when forces, vaunting themselves to be dominant in the state, are 
combining for the purpose of taking the currency and the tariff 
and other similar questions out of politics, let us remember the 
countless generations occupied in the struggle for political liberty 
whereby the human race vidicated for itself the right to put ex- 
actly that kind of questions into politics. 

Discussions like these are the great high councils of the people. 
If the people are to govern, they must be informed; and if they 
are to be informed, they must inquire; they must investigate; 
they must examine; they must mu they must criticise and 
conclude, and then they must act. You can not destroy a 5 
cause by simply trying to discourage people from talking about 
it. You can not build up confidence in any system by refusin 
to let it be talked about. Security is not builded upon deferr 
and postponed explanations. Prosperity is not subjective. If 
you can not see it, there isn't any. No man by bare imagina- 
tion of a feast” can fill a hungry stomach. 

No amount of mere “ whooping up,” by press or otherwise, can 
make the mills appear to run and society to seem prosperous, when 
everybody knows that the mills are still and nearly e man is 
upon the brink of ruin. What man. by taking thought, can add 
a cubit to his stature? And what people can make itself prosper- 
ous by simply thinking that it is prosperous, in direct contraven- 
tion and contradiction of its own harsh experiences day by day? 
The fact is, fellow-citizens, you and I know that there is some- 
thing gravely amiss in the United States. You and I know that 
itis your business and mine to find out what it is, and that we 
have no constituted and appointed guardians to do either our 
thinking or our acting for us. ] 3 : 

Our opponents have a great advantage over us in the discussion 
of this question. It is a maxim that possession is nine points of 
the law. The gold standard isin possession. Every presumption, 
therefore, in the ordin course of political reasoning is in its 
favor. They must simp tit at is all. We have the 
burden of the initiative. e are bound to establish that the gold 
standard is wrong; that it has produced and is producing great 
evils, and that our remedy, by ovary sanction of reason that we 
may bring to the question, and by all the support we can SARI 
find. for our position in the experience of mankind, is likely to 
effect a cure, 

BIMETALLISM DEFINED. 

What is the remedy we propose? The first step in it is custom- 
arily called bimetallism. And thereby hangs a tale. The word 
is comparatively a new word, not a generation old. It is a many- 
syllabled word, and behind the sesquipedalian mystery of the 
term a great deal of cloudy thinking and a mighty sight more of 
acute political dodging have cloaked themselves. When the word 
‘*bimetallism” was made, there was no doubt about what it was 
made for and what it was meant to sighify. The syllable *' bi," 
from the Latin, meaning ‘‘two,” explained easily that two- 
metallism” was intended to designate a system employing upon the 
same level of dignity and power the two precious metals, gold and 
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silver. There never was any other meaning assigned to that term 
until about two years ago, when it suited the exigency of certain 
men engaged, as I firmly believe, in an attempt to hoodwink the 
American people, and to take possession by indirection of one of 
the great political parties of this country, to make another defini- 
tion of bimetallism, thus getting the people to follow the name in 
a temporary forgetfulness of the thing until they fetched up in 
the camp of an alien monetary system. 

They interpreted the word bimetallism, in a certain specious 
reference to the etymology of the word, as a system wherein two 
metals are used as money. Of course that is ** two-metallism” in 
one sense, and therefore, presto! it is“ bimetallism.” And so, they 
reason, if you have a monetary system where gold and silver are 
employed at all, without any reference as to how, without any 
reference to the fact that one of them may be a standard money 
and the other only a subsidiary money redeemable practically in 
it, or a mere token coinage, you have bimetallism; whereas the 
true meaning of bimetallism is that the two metals at a proper 
ratio shall stand exactly equal, with the same right at the mint, 
and with the same power and privileges under the law. 

In a speech which I had the honor to make in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a year ago, I called attention to this juggling with 
the meaning of this word, and, because I deemed it of some im- 
portance that the design behind it should be known, I challenged 
anybody who might thereafter take part in that discussion to cite 
me an instance where a definition of that term had been employed 
inconsistent with the one I have here given and had there given, 
within the last preceding year and a half, by any economist of 
standing or any statesman of repute. That challenge remained 
unaccepted, save that Mr. FOWLER of New Jersey, unable to pro- 
duce within the letter of the defiance any authority of an economic 
writer or a statesman of standing, had a recourse to the Century 
Dictionary, and produced the following definition from it: 

Bimetallic. This word and its derivatives are of recent origin, M. Cernu- 
Schi having been the first to use “ bimetallique " in 1869, and bimetallic” in 
1876. Of or pertaining to two metals; specifically, pertaining to the use of a 
double metallic standard in currency. Rimetall sm. The use of two metals 
as money at relative values set by legislative enactment; the union of two 
metals in circulation as money at a fixed rate. Specifi that system of 
coinage which recognizes both coins of silver and coins of gold as] tender 
to any amount, or the concurrent use of coins of two metals asa lating 
medium at a fixed relative value. 

This definition, properly interpreted, is wholly inconsistent with 
the construction sought to be placed upon it by the gentleman 
who brought it forward, and absolutely sustains the contention 
that we have made, namely, that bimetallism denotes a system 
where gold and silver are used under the same rights in the pay- 
ment of debts, for the definition, you notice, says that both gold 
and silver coins shall be ‘‘legal tender to any amount,” and that 
each shall have the same relation to the system as a basic money— 
notice the expression “a double metallic standard in money.” So 
that even upon this basis of the Century Dictionary we are sus- 
tained. 

LACK OF CANDOR. 


Now, I spend this time upon this proposition for the purpose of 
calling to your mind the real meaning of that word. To-day it 
is being juggled with. To-day you are being deceived, or the 
attempt is being made to deceive you, as to what shall be done in 
pursuance of an attempt to secure, upon the part of the leading 
commercial nations of the world, cooperative action in respect to 
the establishment of bimetallism. Rightin the city of New York, 
where the papers have shown no patience whatever with the sug- 
gestion of anything but an out-and-out gold standard, irrespective 
of party promises or anything else, the attempt is being made to 
uk Sey impression abroad and secure its firm fixture in the 
minds of the people that the promise in the platform at St. Lonis, 
and the object po on the part of a large number of public 
men to bring about bimetallism by international concert, will 
have been fulfilled if they su ed in securing an azreement 
among the leading nations of the world which shall result in the 
adoption of a common unrestricted coinage of gold with a sub- 
sidiary coinage of silver based upon it. 

That is not bimetallism, whether achieved by international 
agreement or in any other way. Let it be now and forever un- 
derstood and remembered that what we are fighting for is not to 
have something done for silver," as the expression is sometimes 
employed. Wedo not want you to do anything for silver. Silver 
as silver can take care of itself like any other product. We want 
the American people and the people of the world to do something 
forhumanity. We do not want you to do something for silver, 
but want you to do something with silver. 

The only thing that will content the advocates of bimetallism 
is the opening of the mint of some great nation, or of the mints 
of several associated nations, absolutely upon the same terms of 
access forcoinageto both goid and silver bullion, with the same 
privilege under thelaw to both coins to pay every man's debt, 
with the choice between them to the man who has to p. D The 
question never can be settled until it is settled upon that basis, 
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and let it be remembered in all the discussions, both to-night and 
atany other time, upon the subject, that international bimetallism 
differs from independent bimetallism only in the means whereby 
the end shall be attempted to be secured. 

The things aimed at by both are the same—the restoration of 
the broken par between gold and silver among the exchanges of 
the world, the stopping of the fall of prices, and an equitable ad- 
justment of that which measures the products of human toil. 
Those are the objects sought, and when you hear a man who 
claims to be an international bimetallist declaring that there has 
been no appreciation of gold, or that prices have not fallen, put 
that man down as intentionally or unintentionally mistaken in 
his views. Let no man claim to be for bimetallism who thinks 
the gold standard is allright. The first great line of demarkation 
is between those who believe in the gold standard and those who 
do not. Then when you come to those who do not support the 
gold standard, they must be, if honestly divided, absolutely agreed 
upon the premise which has made anybody at all a bimetallist, 
namely, that the gold standard is wrong. 


THE GOLD STANDARD WRONG. 


Why is it wrong? What was the occasion which brought us to 
experience its results? Fortwo thousand years mankind has used 
both gold and silver as final money, ultimate money, foundation 
money, basicmoney. Thesearesomeofthetermsthatareemployed 
to designate that money which is final payment and never has to be 
redeemed; which, when it changes hands in consideration of serv- 
ice or property, ends the transaction. It is itself a payment, and 
upon it may be reared and is reared the structures of representa- 
tive money, of pen money that has to be redeemed in it, and 
of credit, which also, like representative money, is stated in dol- 
Jars, and for which, in the last analysis, real dollars must respond. 
That is ultimate money. And I say for over two thousand years 
the world so used both gold and silver. Why, the exigenci:s of 
the gold standard to-day have compelled its advocates to do what? 
They have invented a new morality, for one thing, the doctrine of 
which is that the creditor bas a perfect moral right to take a 200- 
cent dollar from the debtor, but that the debtor is a most repre- 
hensible villain and moral outcast if he objects to it. And they 
have also invented a new political economy. 


EXPERIENCE OF MANKIND. 


Is there anything difficult about that? And yet your friends of 
the gold standard say that is not a sound principle; they say, in 
the New York newspapers, in effect, that there is no distinzuish- 
able relation between the amount of money and the course of 
prices—a most marvelous discovery,if true. Isay the instinct of 
mankind was always to the contrary; the experience of mankind 
was always to the contrary. Why, when gold and silver were 
coming in streams from the mines, mankind in all the past ages 
of its history found that it was a good thing for society; they 
found that it built up the waste places; they foundthat itextended 
civilization; that it encouraged every kind of investment; that it 
developed and strengthened the great producing classes. aan 
found that it was always coextensive and concomitant wit 
increased prosperity; and that, on the contrary, when the po 
duction of the mines fell off, the opposite effects were realized. 

Civilization itself became stagnant and the Dark Ages swept 
over Europe because the great gold and silver mines that had 
been worked through the early days of the Roman Empire were 
exhausted or forgotten and no new ones were exploited. The re- 
sult was, as Jacob, the great historian of the precious metals, tells 
us, that whereas in the reign of Augustus Cæsar there was some- 
thing like eighteen hundred millions of dollars in the stock of the 

ecious metals in the Roman Empire, by the year 805 it had 

‘allen to about one hundred and sixty millions. Industry died. 
edhe went backward, The Dark Ages” engulfed the 
world. 

Is it possible that men can dispute so simple a proposition, for 
example, as this: That when there is relatively a good deal of 
money, prices are higher, business is better, there is encourage- 
ment for men to put money into the making of things, because 
when things are made they will sell at a profit; and, per contra, 
that when money is scarce, and growing scarcer, it is a bad 
time for business; that as money grows scarcer, prices go lower; 
and people cease to invest money, for the reason that when you 
get the money in the thing, the thing, by falling in price, will let 
you take less money out than you put in. So, instead of putting 
money into making things or growing things, when there is a 
scarcity of money, the money is put into the bank, 

Look at modern history. Go back to the time when, in the six- 
teenth century, Spanish conquest opened the silver mines of Amer- 
ica and sent their ‘great wealth across the seas in treasure galleons 
that were captured off the headlands by enterprising English buc- 
caneers and their rich cargoes taken to England to form the basis 
of the marvelous expansion of English trade and commercein that 
era. Come down to the beginning of the present century. We 
are told, for example, that prices fell greatly from 1809 to 1849, 


and that the purchasing power of gold rose enormously, which of 
course is only another way of saying the same thing; and that if 
prices have fallen since 1873, it can not be due to the demonetiza- 
Ton of silver, because silver was not demonetized from 1809 to 
I remember, when a student of logic, being told the story of the 
old sailor who, because the wind had blown the steeple-off Tenter- 
den church at about the time that a certain channel past the 
Goodwin Sands showed some improvement, whereas the Goodwin 
Sands had always been an unsafe and troublesome part of the 
coast during the very time when the steeple was standing, reached 
the conclusion that there was a casual connection between the 
state of the steeple and the condition of the channel. On a parity 
with this reasoning is that of those who use this argument. The 
fact is that the fall of prices between 1809 and 1849 and again from 
1873 until now is chargeable to the same generic cause in each 
instarce, namely, a falling off in the supply of the basic money of 
the world, 
CLOSING THE MINES ON SHUTTING THE MINTS. 


During all of these two thousand years of which I have spoken 
did you ever hear of mankind becoming convinced that there were 
too ample supplies of gold and silver, and that the mines there- 
fore had better be closed? Why, the history of the time since we 
began to have any self-government in the world is replete with 
bizarre propositions and extraordinary conceits in the way of leg- 
islation; but in all that time nobody, so far as any record te 
us, ever arose to say that the gold and silver mines ought to be 
shut up because the people were getting too much gold and silver 
as money. Ant yet, in the most enlightened century in all the 
history of the world, we have exactly duplicated the nonsense of 
which a man would have been guilty who should have made that 
contention. Gold and silver in the great treasure-honse of nature 
as bullion are not money. They must first be raised from the 
mines, and then they must be pus through the mint. Then only 
can they circulate in the channels of business. It makes no differ- 
ence whether you stop the mines or stop the mints. In either 
case you have shut off from society and from the normal and 
legitimate demands of business one of the sources of supply of 
money which is its very lifeblood. 


DEMONETIZATION. 


Nobody ever pro ,lsay,even in the barbarous ages, to shut 
up the mines, but it remained for this quarter of the nineteenth 
century for men to do just as foolish and just as destructive a 
thing, namely, tostop the mints to the access of one of these metals, 
which, with the other, had always enjoyed the privileges of pay- 
ing the people's debts and measuring the volume of their trans- 
actions and their property. In the year 1873 or thereabouts—for 
I will not takethe time to review in detail the successive acts of 
legislation among different nations whereby the result was finally 
achieved, but the year 1873 is commonly and properly taken as 
about the time— several of the nations of the world, some of them 
almost at the same time and others in rapid succession thereafter, 
took away from silver some or all of its money functions. 

You donot have to takeaway all the money functions of ametal 
todemonetizeit. If youtakeaway from it any essential attribute 
of full money, a it of its basic, fundamental, measuring 
power or of its full ability to pay debts, you have demonetized it. 
Some governments, for example, suspended silver coinage, leaving 
the silver coin in existence to go on performing the money func- 
tions it previously performed. Some, as Germany, not only sus- 
pended the access of silver to the mint, but undertook to dispose of 
millions of pounds of silver for what it would bringin the markets 
of the world. Some, as England had done in 1816, limited the 
legal-tender capacity of silver money, After the first few nations 
had taken the step, others fell under the baneful example. 

We are told that the gold standard, like the Pullman coach, is 
an evolution; that you might as well try to go back to the ox cart 
as back to the silver dollar; and there is something in the paradox 
of that assertion that has such a charm for certain minds that it 
passes with them for argument. But the fact is you are always 
to distrust an evolution that praises itself, particularly when the 
human agency of it can be clearly seen to have had a selfish object 
in accomplishing it. Unfortunately for the evolutionary theory, 
you can go to the statute books and find the laws that did it, and 
the laws did not just happen. They were put there by somebody 
when nine people in ten did not know anything about it, and 
had no reason for knowing about it, and when the minority, the 
small part of the people who succeeded in getting the legislation 
enacted, must have had some clear apprehension of the object of 
the legislation, and whom we know now to have profited most 
mightily by reason of it. 


WHY GOLD WAS "NATURAL" MONEY AT TIMES. 


About 1816 Lord Liverpool made up his mind—and he is quoted 
asif he were the the end of the law on this subject, whereas he 
was a man of rather mediocre ability and attainments, in spite of 
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position he occupies in the shrine of the 
shiper—that gold was the natural money of 
therefore they had best reform their coinage system and declare 
itso. Gold had evolved itself into an eternal fitness as full money 


for England, and the law must recognize it. 

How had it evolved itself into fitness for money in England? 
Why, simply because there was a difference in ratio whereby sil- 
ver was undervalued in terms of gold as compared with the pre- 
vailing ratios upon the Continent of Europe, and because, under 
a well-known and very common-sense law, that metal sought the 
mint where it was most desired and where its ratio to the other 
metal made it advantageous for it to go. The result was that 
England got less silver and more gold, and the countries of the 
Continent got more silver and less gold. 

There is no mystery about this. Itis the most natural thing in 
the world. Thesame phenomenon happened in the United States. 
From 1792 to 1834 we had a ratio of 15 to 1. The mints of France 
were open at 15} tol. From 1834 to 1873 we had a ratio of 16 to 1. 
The mints of France were still open at 154 to 1. Thus at one time 
we were offering more inducement for silver at the mint than was 
France; and at another time more inducement forgold. Thecon- 
sequence was, very naturally and very properly and inevitably, 
that at one time she got more gold and less silver and we got 
more silver and less gold, and in the other era the positions were 
naturally reversed. 

Did that demonstrate that gold was the natural money for Eng- 
land in 1816, and that gold was the natural money for the United 
States in 1873? It demonstrated simply this: at where the 
various mints were open at divergent ratios there was a difference 
of motive upon the parts of the two metals to go this way or that. 
But the ttruth remains that under all those conditions the 
gold and silver of the world, wherever it was, somewhere was 
performing thefunction of full money, competing with gold, now 
without a rival, and restraining its power, which is now absolute. 

LAW AND VALUE. 

They tell us that you can not do anything by law. Well, they 
have done a great deal by law. It is very convenient to have 
mounted into power by this ladder of the law, and then con- 
temptuously to kick it one side, so that your pursuer can not 
overtake you by the same route. Aristotle, the myriad-minded 
man of the ancients—sometimes it seems that he wrote equally 
well upon every subject of knowledge that anybody knew any- 
thing about in his time, and that, except so far as observed facts 
are concerned, he stated the limit of knowledge for all time— 
Aristotle thousands of years ago discovered and announced the 
fact that money is the creature of law. Gold and silver are gold 
and silver. Stamp one of them, give it a power to pay debts, re 
ceive it for government dues, and it is money, and itthen becomes 
subject tothe great demand for money. You can dolittle by law, 
say they; you can not create value by law. 

Nobody contends that you can create value by law, but you can 
affect value by law through setting into operation certain eco- 
nomic forces which affect demand. And what is value? Arelation 
between the demand for a thing and the supply there is of it. 
That is all. That is the only law of value, an istotle discov- 
ered that also. Why, our friends talk protection—and I am a 

rotectionist, by the way. They say Im can not do anything by 
[bin and yet they are mightily afraid that the law will not allow 
them to raise the prices on some of their goods. Well, perhaps it 
is true that law can accomplish something in the direction of 
protection and is impotent to accomplish itin any other way. If 
that be conceded to be the force of the reasoning of our friends 
upon the other side, it is only one other instance of what absolute 
im ibilities and inconsistencies you are required to believe in 
gue papi accept the philosophy of the gold standard. 

ONLY ONE SIDE FOR AMERICANS. 

A certain banker in town to-day or yesterday having, strange 
to say, an opportunity of attending gratis the lecture to-night, de- 
clined with i eg saying that he had no time to waste in listen- 
ing to discussions of the money question; there was only one side 
to it. Whereupon, prorabi without any thought of the fact, he 
was agreeing with the speaker of the evening. There is only one 
side to this question of bimetallism. If you argue from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the majority, there is absolutely not one 
ar, ent to be advanced, philosophical, historical, or tical, 
in of a single gold standard that is not susceptible of in- 
stantaneous and triumphant refutation; not one. 

The only defense for it is the defense that is made in England, 
where they say: We admit that the gold standard causes an 
appreciating money unit; that it grows big while everything else 
grows little. That is the reason we want it.” They say the rest 
of the world has to pay England $675,000,000, or thereabouts, 
tribute every year. ow isit paid? In products. One hundred 
and forty-five millions of pounds sterling of adverse balance of 
trade in merchandise against Great Britain, offset by six millions, 
or thereabouts, of exported specie, leaves ahout a hundred and 
thirty-nine million pounds sterling every year that she must go 


abroad for, paid to her for interest on the public and private debts 
that nations, corporations, and individuals in the rest of the worid 
are owing to her. Harcourt said in Parliament: 

These debts are paid to us in the product of those countries. Shall we 
therefore accept a policy that will pay us half as many products as now? 

And you and I who furnish the products with which this debt 
ís paid to England are asked to continue a policy which will con- 
stantly make us give more of everything that we raise to psy 
England the same nominal amount of money. If you argue, there- 
fore, in behalf of the favored class who are ont of debt and hare 
debts in gold owing to them, or of a great creditor nation out of 
debt and having debts owing toit payable in gold or the equivalemt 
of gold in products of labor, then you can defend the gold standard. 
But if you speak in behalf of the great masses of the people, in 
behalf of general ipe ge in behalf of the right of labor to be 
employed, in behalf of the right of the farmer to sell his product 
for enough to pay his expenses and make him a customer of some- 
body else, if you speak in behalf of all your country instead of a 
part of it, then there is no argument whatever for the single gold 
standard, 

4 MEANING OF VALUE. 

The phrase standard of value" is an unfortunate expression. 
It has led, for example, to the amazing folly that I have heard 
confessed on many occasions upon the part of men who say, ‘* Why, 
it does not make any difference how much gold there is in tha 
world or how little gold there is in the world; you only use it as 
a measure of value.” And then they tell you about the yardstick 
in the Tower of London; how that is just exactly so long, and that 
is the only place in all England where you can tell exactly how 
long a yard is, and that you do not need any other yardstick asa 
standard. You may take every yardstickin England to that place 
and measure it, and you need only that one standard. And so they 
say that if you just had one little piece of gold, 23.22 grains of pure 
gold, and that were all of it im the world, and you put it ina little 
glass case in the city of Washington, where it would. be preserved 
and exhibited, it would answer every purpose as a standard of 
value. The words “standard” and ** measure" imply to the mind 
by a natural suggestion many of the physical properties with 
which we are familiar in the case of ordinary measures of dimen- 
sion and capacity. We think of a rod, or a yard, or a pound, and 
we have a concept of something that is absolute, that is fixed, 
definite, and ascertainable. In the case of value, however, you are 
confronted with an abstraction. You never saw a value in your 
life. You never felt it. You never weighed it, and you never 
measured it, in that sense. 

Our friends talk about intrinsic value as if it were something 
tangible. There is not any such thing as intrinsic value. Value 
is a relation. If value were intrinsic and absolute, you could 
speak of it as of a foot or a pound. Being a relation, you have fo 
speak of two things whenever you mention value, and the way 
you describe it is to compare one thing with another. Value is 
what something is worth. That book, for example, may be 
worth as much as this one. If so, they are of equal value. It 
may be worth more or less. If we had nothing in the world upon 
which mankind had agreed as a basis for measuring other thin 
then when gon were comparing these two books, for example, 
you would relegated from one to the other as, in turn, your 
standard of value; and if you started to value the things in this 
room, you would begin in such a way as this. 

This book is worth one-fourth as much as this pitcher; the 
pitcher is worth four times as much as the book. value of 
the book expressed in the pitcher would be one-fourth, and of the 
pitcher as expressed in the book, four. Mankind in a state of bar- 
ter did that very thing. They traded one thing for another, amd 
the supply and demand of those things in the market de i 
the rate at which they should exchange. And finally, for con- 
venience sake, they adopted one certain thing with which 
could go into the market and procure anything else, and for whi 
they were willing to exchange any product of labor upon an 
equitable basis. 

THE QUANTITATIVE THEORY. 

Now, of course, when they had adopted one thing as the meas- 
ure of the values of other things, they had gotten rid of noneof 
the infirmities that attached to it when it wasacommodity. What 
it would exchange for in other things still depended on the quan- 
tity there was of it compared with the demand there was for it. 
What they did was to add enormously to the demand for it by 
making it responsive to a demand equal to that for all the other 
things in the market. That is what a demand for money is; and 
that is the reason why the quantitative theory holds so thoroughly 
for money as of nothing else in the world. It is because the strug- 
gle is always and everywhere to get money; there isa constant 
demand for it not connected with its commodity uses at all, and 
therefore not connected with its cost of production to meet a com- 
modity want. 

The value of opp Bg to use the language of the great Nestor 
of money science in United States, the Hon. JoHN P. JONES, 
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of Nevada—I am not quoting him accurately, but substantially— 
the value of a dollar is not what it costs to make the stuff out of 
which the dollar is stamped, but what you have to give for it after 
itisadollar." Intrinsic value! Suppose I have à piece of gold 
as large as my hand. It is heavy and it is yellow, and so long as 
it 5 gold, it can not help being heavy and it can not help being 
yellow. 

Imay take it toa desert island and bury it in inaccessible regions 
of sand, and cover it up, and the palms may grow over it. How 
much is it worth? Not a cent. It will not be worth anything 
until somebody finds it, and then it will not be worth anything 
until the man who finds it has it with him where somebody else 
is that wants it. That is the reason why Robinson Crusoe, when 
he loaded his raft at the wreck, left the Spanish doubloons in the 
sacks behind and took somesalt and butter and flour to the island. 
ne not any fellow on the island with whom he could trade 
the gold. 

When a man gets a piece of gold under the supposed circum- 
stances, he has, before it is worth anything, to take it where there 
are men who want the gold; and then how much the gold is worth 
depends not on its weight or its color, but on the number of peo- 
ple there are who want that gold and how badly they want it. 
And that determines how much they will give for it; and that de- 
termines the value of the gold. It did not make any difference 
when mankind, in the process of devising a medium of exchange, 
finally stamped a certain weight of gold as indicating a certain 
fineness of metal and a certain quantity. There was still only so 
much of it. It was no longer necessary to carry about a set of 
scales and a bottle of acid in order at each transaction to give an 
equivalent in grains of gold or pennyweights of silver of a certain 
fineness. The stamp settled that. But it still.remained a weight 
of metal; and if you will think of the weight of the metal rather 
than the name of the coin when you think of a dollar piece, it is 
more easy to understand how it may be of different value at one 
time than at another. 

Our friends sometimes carry the idea that a dollar because it is 
spelled the same means the same at all times and under all circum- 
stances. *''Isn't a dollar a dollar?" Very true. But what the 
value of a dollar is depends on what its equivalent is in other things, 
and this varies from time to time. A dollar is worth what you 
can get for it. It is worth what it will exchange for; and one dol- 
lar will exchange for less when there are more dollars to do the 
same exchanging than when there are less dollars to do it. 

Other things remaining constant, a given quantity of business 
continuing to be done, more metal passes with each transaction 
when there is more of it in existence, and less when there is less 
of it in existence. When you have been for two thousand years 
using gold and silver interchangeably, suddenly to say, by law, 
** You shall no longer pay your debts with either of these at your 
option, but you shall use for the purpose one of them only; you 
shall no longer take from the almost exhaustless resources of 
nature and convert into money both of these metals, but you must 
leave one there and bring the other only," will cause you to get 
along with just twice the difficulty that you formerly did. Todo 
thatis to put a burden upon the shoulders of toil and a shackle 
on the gh of debtors that nothing else can equal in all the 
history of this wide world. 


HOW A LENGTHENING MEASURE ROBS PRODUCERS, 


You may exchange one commodity for another through the 
medium of an equivalent in gold or silver equally well, whether 
the supply of the metal is such as to cause that exchange to be 
done with 1 ounce or with 2. That is perfectly true, and if every 
transaction were a present transaction, if there were no debts in 
the world, if there were no fixed burdens in the world, your stand- 
ard would be of comparatively no importance, and the function of 
money as a medium of exchange only would be of that almost ex- 
clusive significance which the argument of our gold-standard 
advocates so frequently assumes it to be. 

But just as soon in the history of civilization as society had pro- 

ssed to the extent that men had formed the habit of anticipat- 
ing by present investment the results of future toil; just as soon 
as they burdened the property they now had for the purpose of 
some increased facility of production or enjoyment, expecting with 
the product of their labor to pay back that debt at some future 
time, then it became of the utmost importance to society that, when 
debts thus incurred came to be den they should mean the same 
equivalent in commodities as at their inception. 

If the farmer, for example, puts a mortgage of $1,000 upon his 
land when 5 bushels of wheat and a ee of beef are exchang- 
ing as equivalent in value through the medium of five dollars in 
money, he has borrowed in effect a thousand bushels of wheat or 
200 quarters of beef. It is of importance, assuming beef and wheat 
at this ratio to be representatives of the general market—it is of 
importance to him, when he comes to pay back that debt, that 
wheat and beef shall be worth, respectively, $1 a bushel and $5 a 
quarter. If on the contrary, between the time when the debt is 


incurred and the time when it is to be paid, some ‘‘evolution” or 
lawmaking has taken away half of the stuff out of which the dol- 
lars can be made with which he is to pay back the debt, then it is 
twice as difficult for him to get one of the dollars as it was before. 
It takes now, in order to do as much exchanging as before, twice 
as much work by each dollar; it places a burden necessarily upon 
each dollar twice greater than before; so that 82.50, when half the 
money has been destroyed, must do the service that $5 did when it 
was all in existence. The consequence is that. while the 5 bushels 
of wheat and the quarter of beef may be still equivalent to each 
other, and while, considered asa present transaction, you can with 
just as perfect ease and justice exchange them against each other 
through the medium of two and a half dollars as through that of 
$5, it is a very different thing to the farmer who borrowed 1,000 
bushels of wheat or 200 quarters of beef and must pay back 2,000 
bushels of wheat or 400 quarters of beef in order to lift the mort- 
gagefromhisfarm. Reckonedin wheat, corn, and oats. thefarmer 
could have paid a thousand-dollar debt in 1890 with 1,841 bushels, 
whereas it would have taken 3,663 bushels in 1896. In these illus- 
trations the farmer is used as a type, and the most perfect type, 
of producers, all of whom are robbed and must finally be destroyed 
by an appreciating money measure. 


THE DOLLAR THAT BUYS THE MOST, 


You can not have an exactly perfect and wholly equitable meas- 
ure of value. At any rate, you can not so long as you depend upon 
the accident of discovery and natural supply. e most that you 
can dois to do the best youcan. We must be content with the 
nearest approach toa perfect system which human wisdom and 
human justice candevise. That dollar, our gold-standard friends 
tell us, is the best dollar which buys the most. That dollar, they 
say, is the best dollar which has the greatest purchasing power. 
Suppose, for example, that to-day a dollar buys a hundred pounds 
of flour. ‘To-morrow, let us say, that the stuff ont of which dollars 
are made has grown so scarce that now. in order to do ali the work 
of exchanges that is necessary to be done, each dollar must ex- 
change as against 200 pounds of flour. Then they say thatis a 
better dollar than the dollar of yesterday. An exchange is a recip- 
rocal matter, remember. If a dollar buys a hundredweight of 
flour, a hundredweight of flour buys a dollar. If you say, then, 
that it is a-better dollar which buys 2 hundredweight of flour than 
that which buys 1 hundredweight of flour, it is precisely as though 
you saidit is a better dollar which it requires 2 hundredweight of 
flour to buy than that which it requires 1 hundredweight of flour 
to buy; allof which is most excellent philosophy for the man who 
Pu me dollar, but a mighty ruinous theory to the man who has 

e flour. 

Now, the majority of mankind are makers and growers, or in 
some necessary and proper capacity connected with those who are 
makers and growers, of commodities and articles. It is a small 
minority that are interested in money only. I submit that if you 
must choose between a system for the few and one for the many, 
between a system for the hoarders and one for the producers, jus- 
tice and humanity declare for the many and the producers, 


TENDENCIES IN A GREAT CITY. 


I sometimes think that in the great city of New York it is more 
difficult to be just and clear in these matters than in most other 
places in the United States. Not that this necessarily implies any 
particular mental density or moral obliquity upon the part of the 
citizens of New York. We arelargely creatures of circumstances. 
And so this local condition, however to be regretted, has come 
about naturally. 

Circumstances have centered in this great city a vast and almost 
incalculable aggregation of wealth and the power that wealth 
gives. Speculation is congested here. Enterprises scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land find here their 
accommodation, largely their management and ownership. Sur- 
plus capital is here. When money runs away from investment 
elsewhere because falling prices take away the stimulus to put it 
into production, it comes to the great banks of the city of New 
York, and here it is piled up in vaults, an illusory and false indi- 
cation of a prosperity that does not exist. Under these circum- 
stances it is easy to forget the ‘‘ toiling millions;" to fix the mind 
on money instead of things, on speculation instead of poduction. 

The men who own these vaults exercise the atest power in 
the community. They set the pace of life. Other men get to 
thinking in their way of thinking; and allow me to say that peo- 
ple of the city of New York to-day are too little regardful of the 
proper relation they sustain to the great producing classes of the 
interior of the United States. Your money had better not be put 
in your banks. It had better be invested in productive industry, 
all through the United States, employing labor that knows not to- 
day wherewithal it shall be fed and clothed to-morrow. You 
have piled up gold in your treasure-houses. It is not an indica- 
tion of prosperity, but of the reverse. As well, said General 
Walker, have gone to the city of Chicago in the great strike two 
or three years ago, and have pointed there to the thousands and 
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tens of thousands of cars and locomotives filling those great rail- 
road yards, with the remark, ‘‘ Look how prosperous the trans- 
portation business of Chicago is.” The place for the locomotives 
and the cars is out upon the highways of the nation's commerce, 
carrying its property and its citizens, and discharging the offices 


for which they were created. The place for gold and silver coin 
is out in the avenues of business, measuring the value of the peo- 
ple’s toil, and recompensing it honestly. 

It is equally a bad sign when your locomotives and cars congest 
in the railroad yards and when your gold and silver poe up in the 
vaults of the banks. Money should not be worth more than 
things. If it is, it will stay out of things. It would be better, if 
you can not have it sustain a relatively constant ratio to com- 
modities, that the variation were the other way, and that it be- 
came worth less than things, because then people who had the 
money would be wanting to get it out of their hands in order to 
get it invested in things, and then people that were making things 
would have employment. 

WHY THE MILLS DO'NOT OPEN. 

We have heard much lately of a policy of opening the mills of 
the United States. Many of them, unfortunately, that were to 
have opened upon the 4th or 5th of November have disappointed 

rophecy, and others have most incontinently closed since.that 
dS. The period when it would be proper to expect their open- 
ing was then changed to the 5th of March. The 5th of March has 
come and.gone, and the ides of March are almost here. a period 
of fateful suggestion inthe realm of prophecy. Still, again, a post- 
ponement has been made, and we must now await the return of 
the angel of prosperity upon the inauguration of the policy which 
the present Administration at Washington is supposed to contem- 
plate. I sympathize with all the efforts that that Adin nistrat on 
may make in the direction of realizing any legislation protective 
of the interests of the people of the United States as prolucers as 
against the competition of those in countries of **less happier” 
homes. 

I tell you the trouble with the United States has been. not that 
we had a different tariff from what we ought to have had. but be- 
cause, under existinz monetary conditions, prosperity would be 
and must continue to be an impossibility under any tariff. Your 
mills will start up when they get orders, They will get ord^rs 
when the retailer sees the likelihood of disposing of what he may 
order; and he will see a likelihood of disposing of what he may 
order when his customer shows that he is going to have something 
with which to buy. And his customer will have someth ng with 
which to buy when that which he raises can be sold for a price 
sufficient to 1 him, after paying his living expenses und the 
fixed charges upon what he owes and owns, a surplus to spend 
with the man who has something to sell. 

THE FARMER'S CASE HARDEST. 

In all this fall of prices that man who stands closest to nature, 
who occupies the first place in the long line of production, chang- 
ing the face of chaos into the beauty and comforts of civilization, 
the farmer, has suffered and is suffering worst of ail. As well 
talk about a prosperous manufacturer with an unprosperous 
farmer behind him, as to affirm equilibrium of a pyramid with 
its base in the air. The farmer in the United States purchases 
his goods at retail. He sells at wholesale. Wholesale prices 
always fall first. Therefore he suffers doubly. He pays the old 
price for what he consumes long after he has been in receipt of a 
new and lower price for what he sells. In addition to that, the 
farmer of the United States has had to encounter the competition 
of the producers of raw material and food products, which we 
export, in the silver-using countries of the world. To-day you 
can buy in the silver-using countries. those great exporters of 
wheat and other similar products which the American farmer 
must meetin the neutral markets of the world, almost exactly 
the same quantity of those products that you could buy with the 
same amount of silver in 1873. 

The testimony of the English commission in 1886, the tables 
and figures prepared with so much care by Consul Wetmore at 
Shanghai, the experience of merchants, all go to show, what 
has become a matter of common knowledge, that prices, as rated 
in silver, have not materially changed in those countries in the 
last twenty-three years. Consequently they can continue to take 
the same amount of silver for their products that they took then, 
It will pay as much debt as ever; it will buy as many things as 
before. But the American farmer must take his pay in gold, and 
as gold has risen and silver fallen, he has had constantly to take 
the gold price of the silver which his competiter could continue 
to take, and thus the quantity of gold that he conld get for his 
competing product has grown less. Consequently ithas operated, 
every time that silver has gone down a notch, as a discrimination 
against the producer in the United States, exporting and selling 
his produce in competition with silver-using countries, so that he 
has had to encounter a restricted market and a falling price for 
twenty-three years. It is easier to plant a field than to erect a fac- 
tory. Competition in agriculture is first felt, 


THE MANUFACTURER FOLLOWS. 


They are now beginning on a large scale to build and operate mills 
and factories in the silver countries, and the manufacturers of the 
United States are already themselves feeling the competition of 
exported manufactured commodities meeting theirs in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

THE FALL OF PRICES. 


There is no dispute about the fact of the fall of prices. It has 
been an economic commonplace for twenty years. After a time, 
being unable to account for it consistently with their claims for 
the gold standard, the advocates of that system in this country 
began to deny it. 

hen the evidence accumulated until it was no longer possible 
to deny it, they sought to explain it upon some other ground. 
For example, that we had so greatly increased facilities of trans- 
portation and improved the machinery and methods of manufac- 
ture and production in the United States that prices had natu- 
rally and correspondingly fallen. Of course, if that be true, then, 
other things remaining the same,like causes must, at other times, 
have produced the same result; but we find that during the period 
between 1850 and 1873 there was relatively greater advancement 
in the way of increased facilities of transportation, inventions of 
labor-saving machinery, etc., as compared with the beginning of 
the period, than we find between 1873 and 1897. 

Production went on from 1850 to 1873 in an increased ratio of 
70 per cent over the beginning of the period, and prices rose be- 
tween40 and 50 per cent. Production has gone on since that time 
at an increasing rate of about 50 per cent, instead of 70, as before, 
and prices, instend of rising between 40 and 50 per cent, have 
fallen 50 per cent, while the purchasing power of gold since 1873 
has increased 100 per cent in the United States. It was because 
between 1850 and 1873 the mines of California, Australia, and 
the Ural Mountains were pouring into the lap of the world their 
almost illimitable streams of precious metals. 

A great portion of that supply was, of course, used in the build- 
ing up of new business, the peopling of new States, the develop- 
mentalmost of anew civilization. But a large amount was spared 
to ow back into established avenues of commerce, gradually 
rising, as it was distributed from place to place, the prices of 
protuets throughout the world. But when we began to restrict 
artificially the supply of money with which values were measured 
and debts were paid, then we began to makeit necessary in meet- 
inz obligations constantly to part with more and more of what 
we raised when translated into terms of money in whichall taxes, 
interest, and debts must be paid. Y 

If the farmers of the United States had sold in 1895 their prod- 
nee for the prices they received for it in 1872, they would have 
ha fifteen hundred million dollars’ worth more of money to spend 
in 1395 than they did have. Bear that fact in mind, and consider 
this when you are asked to believe that a tariff law has caused our 
difficulties. Under the McKinley law, in the year 1891, there were 
brought into the United States $258,000,000 worth of manufac- 
tured goods, either partly or wholly manufactured. Last year 
there were brought in two hundred and thirty-nine millions only, 
nineteen millions less. And if you consider that item in them which 
consisted of wholly manufactured goods, ready for home consum 
tion, you will find that there were a hundred and forty-seven mil- 
lions of them imported in 1891 and a hundred and sixty-six millions 
in the year 1896, only thirteen millions more, Is it the loss to the 
country of a market for $13,000,000 worth of manufactured 
that has ruined the manufacturers of America? Is it not, rather, 
the loss of $1,500,000,000 of purchasing power upon the part of the 
farmers of the United States that is chiefly to account for our 
unhappy condition? 

RESTORE MONEY DEMAND TO SILVER. 


You must in some way stop the fall of prices due to the enlarge- 
ment of the dollar through lessening the money supply. If,as I 
think we have shown, the lessening of the demand for silver by 
the stoppage of the mints in 1873 and subsequently is to account, 
and does account, for the fact that silver and commodities have 
gone down, while gold, responding to the enormously multiplied 
demand, has become scarce and gone up, then manifestly the path 
of prudence is to reverse the machine, to open the mints, to ge 
the injury where it was created, by putting silver alongside of 
gold to bear up the barden of the business of the world. 

* Why," they say, it is absolutely impossible. You can not 
make 50 cents’ worth of metal into a dollar.” Well, what has 
made a dollar's worth of metal into 50 cents? Disuse. The stop- 

age of the demand, Restore the demand, That is all you need. 
hy, did you ever stop to think what the demand for money is? 
The demand for woolen goods will be satisfied when everybody 
in the world has all the clothes he wants. The demand for bread 
will be satisfied when everybody's appetite is appeased. But you 
will never abate the demand for money until the debts of all man- 
kind are paid, until every man's hunger is gratified, every man’s 
back is clothed, and every aspiration, every taste, every mental, 
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moral, and physical need of the human race has been met and 
satisfied. 

Through the opening of the mint, as we may imagine, invisible 
lines of force run from these countless sources of demand down 
into the mine, taking hold potentially of the precious metals there 
and pulling them toward every growing and multiplying activity 
and utility of civilization. We have cut off the attachments of 
those lines from one of the metals and soldered them all to the 
other, and the whole engine of demand has gone on tugging with 
increasing violence upon the hidden and reluctant gold. t us 
open the mints again, take this demand and hitch its due propor- 
tion to the silver, and let it divide this awful responsibility with 
the gold. Gold will stop going up and will slightly fall, silver 
will go up to meet it, and the two together will once more form 
afar more equitable measure of the values of the world. 

THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE. 

They say bimetallism never did succeed. I answer that the 
statement is absolutely a mistake. Throughout all time, what- 
ever may be the result of this agitation, there will stand as a bea- 
conlight in economic history the indisputable fact that for seventy 
years, from 1803 to 1873, France, with her mints open to the free 
coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 1 to 151, actually 
made the two metals for all money purposes one metal, and main- 
tained their parity under the law. : 2 

The celebrated German economist, Dr. Soetbeer, whose author- 
ity is universally conceded, gives the following as the extreme 
variations in the ratio of gold and silver on the London market 
from 1803 to 1873: 


to impossible to take the bullion from the London market to the 
Paris mint to have it coined. But when peace prevailed between 
England and France, the only difference that could possibly exist 
between the mint ratio of the two metals at the mint of France 
and the market ratio in London would be the difference accounted 
for by the rates of insurance and transportation in taking the 
metal from London to the French mint, with perhaps a trifling 
interest charge for delay in coining. 

The fact is that for eighty years, from 1792 to 1873—and here is 
& most marvelous and, upon the basis of the gold-standard doc- 
trine, an absolutely unaccountable thing—the figures will show 
that the average market value of an ounce of silver measured in 
gold in the London market was 15.60 to 1. If you will bear in 
mind that there was a different rate charged, nominal in each 
case, but still for large amounts substantial, at the mint of France, 
for coining gold bullion and silver bullion, and allow for that, you 
will find that the real ratio at the French mint, corrected by that 
element, was 15.58 to 1. Now, then, if the real French mint ratio, 
as thus corrected, was during those years 15.58 to 1, and the mar- 
ket value in London averaged 15.60 to 1, and was never distant 
from it, is there a gold-standard man in this audience or any other 
that will deny that the bimetallic standard was maintained? 

While these data prove that gold and silver coins must have been 
maintained at a parity in France, still it may be well to cite some 
authority in support of the conclusion. 

Lord Aldenham, who, as Sir Henry Hucks Gibbs, was for fort 
years a director, and a long time governor, of the Bank of England, 
and thus practically familiar with finances across the channel, has 
declared that the parity was so well maintained that one could 
at any time procure at the Bank of France 1 ounce of gold for 153 
ounces of silver or 154 ounces of silver for 1 ounce of gold. Bagehot, 
the great economist and publicist, inferentially indorses our posi- 
tion when he asserts that France need not have given up bimet- 


allism. 

Sir Robert Peel, speaking in the House of Commons, May 24, 
1844, referred to the use of silver for remittances as **answering 
all the purposes of gold," because it could at any time be sent 
across to the French mint and coined at the ratio to gold of 154 to 
1. The English Royal Commission of 1886 reported, among other 
things, as follows, a conclusion agreed to and signed by all twelve 
of the commissioners—six bimetallists and six gold-standard ad- 
vocates: - 


SEC. 189. Looking, then, to the vast changes which occurred prior to 1873 in 
the relative production of the two metals without any corresponding dis- 
turbance in their market value, it appears to us difficult to resist the conclu- 


sion that some influence was then at work tending to steady the price of sil- 
ver and to keep the ratio which it bore to gold approximately stable. 

Sec. 192. These considerations seem to suggest the existence of some steady- 
ing influence in former periods, which has now been removed, and which has 
left the silver market subject to the influence of causes the full effect of 


which was previously kept in check. The question, therefore, forces itself 
upon us: Is there any other circumstance calculated to affect the relation of 
ilver to gold which distinguishes the latter from the éarlier? 

Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the dividing line between an 
pe of approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one 
of marked instability is the een when the bimetallic system which had pre- 
viously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation; and 
we are irresistibly led to the conclusion that the operation of that system, 
established as it was in countries the population and commerce of which 
were considerable, exerted a material influence upon the relative values of 


the two metals. 
So long as that tem was in force we think that, notwithstanding the 


changes the production and the use of the precious metals, it kept the 
market price of silver ^ preti steady at the ratio fixed by law be- 
tween them, namely, 15j to 1. 

Sec. 193. Nor does it appear to us a priori unreasonable to suppose that the 
existence in the Latin Union of a bimetallie system with a ratio of 15} to 1 
fixed between the two metals should have been capable of keeping the market 
price of silver steady at approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which 
there was a demand for it for currenc arpadan in the Latin Union, or to 
Tu it was actually taken to the pen of those countries, is, we think, 

cious. 

‘The fact that the owner of silver could in the last resort take it to those 
mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at 
the ratio of 15} of silver to lof gold would, in our opinion, be likely to affect 
the price of silver in the marke n whoever the purchaser and for 
whatever country it was destin It would enable the seller to stand out 
fora price approximating tothe legal ratio, and would tend to keep the mar- 
ket steady at about that point. 

And the late Gen. Francis A. ‘Walker, incomparably the great- 
est name in the list of American economists, gives us his opinion 
zs this matter on page 101 of his last work, International Bimet- 
Allism: 

The astonishing spectacle is presented of one nation [France] alone, un- 
nided, not only maintaining that monetary system unshattered and almost 
unshaken, through the greatest storm of centuries, but even preserving the 
monetary peace of the world and carrying Europe safe through what threat- 
ened to be a complete wreck of industry and finance. 


FIXING RATIO IS NOT ENACTING A PRICE. 

They say that you can not by law fix a value upon anything. 
You can not tell how much a man's wheat shall sell for by law, 
and you can not enact how much his silver shall sell for. That is 
a tren but an almost pitiably weak contention. You do not 
by law set a price upon silver when you fix a ratio between it and 
gold for money p es. You are not selling silver for gold, or 

uying gold with silver. You simply take the two metals and 
agree that you will hitch them up together upon a certain rela- 
tionship, and that as so rated they shall eror interchangeably 
an pis which the law clothes them with the powerto do. That 
isall. 

When you have a mint open so that both of the metals may 
freely seek it, and when you have so made the law that any man 
having a debt to pay may pay it with coin of either metal, then 
you have, by the dictates of reason and by the teachings of the 
experience of two thousand years, an absolute guaranty of the 
maintenance of the parity, provided only that you have behind 
the open mint a vast and varied commerce to take up the metals, 
use them, absorb them, at value received, in business. The only 
difference between international and independent action is that 
in the former case you are supposed to give the silver and gold 
that will be coined a more extensive and varied demand than in 
thelatter. If you can o the mints of one nation so powerful 
as to give demand enough, you have accomplished the result just 
as well as though a thousand nations had joined in order to give 
demand enough. ; 

Jam here to say that in my judgment what France incontest- 
ably did from 1803 to 1873 the United States of America can do 
from now on until the end of time. When France maintained 
the ratio at 154 to 1—listen to this remarkable fact: Mulhall's Dic- 
tionary of Statistics, the author himself a gold-standard man and 
the leading economic statistician of the world, therefore an un- 
challenged authority upon this question if we bimetallists accept 
him, says thatin the world's stock of coin and of bullion available 
for coinage in the year 1800 and down to 1820 there were 32.2 
ounces of silver to every ounce of gold; in bulk, 32.2 to 1. All 
responded to the money demand through its ability to go through 
the French mints and become money, and as money to exchange 
for products and pay debts. That fact made practically the two 
money metals one. 

If I have one substance here and another here [indicating with 
two glasses of water] ; and pour them together and use them for 
the same purpose and there is nothing in the inherent nature of 
these things that unfits either for the purpose, if they have equal 
divisibility and portability, and all those properties of which the 
schoolbooks talk as reasons for the adoption of gold and silver for 
money, and unless there be greater disproportion in production 
than has ever yet happened in history (whereas gold and silver 
have been more equally produced since 1873 than before in four 
hundred years), then there is no reason why by subjecting them 
to the same demand you can not keep them upon a parity and ful- 
fill that demand. Absolutely no reason. 

COST OF PRODUCTION NO TEST. 

The argument based on cost of production will not do. Why, 

when gold and silver first became the money of the civilized world, 
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t stocks were already in existence, handed down from king to | that [have not spoken wholly in vain, I invite yonr attention to one 


ing, the spoil of successive countries that had n er to con- 

uerors. n a despot raised a great army of a million 

estroyers and marched across the mountains and the plains 
and brought back the garnered treasures of hundreds of years, 
who could say whatthe cost of production of a single ounce of 
gold and silver in all that was? And then when that had 
come into use as money, and afterwards the mines were closed for 
centuries, and there were no gold and silver coming in at all, what 
then determined the basis upon which the existing gold and silver 
should exchange against commodities? Nothingin the world but 
this: How much there was of it compared to the demand there 
was for it. 

One fact must be noted: When you produce a given amount of 
gold and silver in one year, the cost of its production bears no 
assignable or traceable relation to its value as money. Why? 
Because there is already in existence a vast mass of gold and sil- 
ver. It is not destructible; it is not consumable,as each year's 
crop of wheat or toes is consumed. It remains in existence 
for perhaps a hun years; for, as I recollect, the best estimates 
are that the wear and tear and loss of coin are not above 2 per cent 
ayear; but each year's access is added to the total previously ex- 
isting volume, and the value of each unit is therefore not governed 
by the amount and cost of that year's production, but by its rela- 
tion to the total supply of which it has now become a part. 1 
the authorities agree and I will spend no more time upon that 
all the authorities, until the invention of a new political economy 
within the last six or eight months, agree that the cost of produc- 
tion has practically no relation to the value of coined money; but, 
if will excuse the repetition, that the sole determinant of its 
value is the quantity there is of it as related to the demand there 
is upon it. 

NO OVERPRODUCTION OF SILVER SINCE 153. 

This can not be too keenly realized. Now, according to Mr. 
Mulhall, the total volume of the two metals in existence as coin 
and as bullion available for coinage early in the century was in 
the ratio of 32.2 parts of silver to 1 of gold, while the latest statis- 
tics show the ratio to-day to be almost exactly 16 to 1. Shall we 
say that France maintained the parity at 15} to 1 when the buik 
relation was 32.2 to 1, and that the United States will not be able 
to maintain it at 16 to 1 when the bulk ratio is almost exactly 
16 to 1? During the last year the production of gold and of silver 
was practically the same, at coinage value. 

Since 1493 there has been $500,000,000 worth more of gold pro- 
duced than of silver, and since 1792 there has been over $400,- 
000,000 worth more of gold produced in the world than of silver. 
From 1792 to 1848, fifty-six years, there was uced twice as 
much silver as gold; from 1849 to 1862 three times as much gold 
as silver; from 1863 to 1873 twice as much gold as silver. and dur- 
ing the last twenty-four years only 10 per cent more of silver than 
of gold. During a time when for over fifty years there was pro- 
duced three times as much of one of the metals as of the other 
the ratio was almost exactly the French mint ratio of 153 to 1. 

So tremendous a disproportionate production was unequal to 
c ing the relation at which they were rated. because the law 
clothed with that relation to each other and gave them em- 
8 so. That is all there was to it. And now, during the 

produced more 


we are ^ e ane impossible 
sion that whereas during fifty-six years per 

production was unable to change the market ratio of gold and 
silver to any extent whatever, yet 10 per cent difference in twenty- 
four years has changed it over 100 per cent! The position is abso- 
lutely untenable. 

There is no other possible explanation but that it was the stop- 
page of the mints which caused the demand for silver to lessen, 
the value of gold to rise, and that of silver and all other things to 
fall; that it was this scarcening of the money supply that sil- 
verand commodities to fall and gold to rise. If that be true, then 
the conclusion is inevitable that the way to stop the fall of prices, 
the way to stop the depreciation of property, the way to put life 
into production and hope into life, is to open the mints and admit 
arival to this fetich gold which shall mitigate its absolute control 
over all human things. 

CONCLUSION. 


The hour is growing late. Iwill shortly conclude. Imust beg 


ad gardon for this somewhat long and most rambling discourse. 
obody more than I realizes how incomplete it has been. I had 
jotted down and had before me some headings and suggestions. 

have paid little attention to them. There has been no attempt 
to treat systematically the numerous topics that come trooping to 
one's mind when one once gets started on this interesting and all- 
important theme. I must therefore beg your indulgence if, after 
an incomplete survey of the field, venturing nevertheless to hope 


or two concluding considerations, and then allow you to depart. 
THE ISSUE MORE THAN A COTNAGE QUESTION. 

"This is, ladies nnd gentlemen, an infinitely greater question 
than the question merely of the restoration of silver. ere is 
connected with it a consideration of sociological interests in im- 
podano and gravity impossible to overestimate. How much 

ve you and I. and how much have the casuists and the thinkers, 
deplored the growth of the spirit of Mammon, the worship of the 
almighty dollar, and regretted the loss of that happiness and con- 
tent that made the ideal of early and Tee. American society 
for which has been substituted a ceaseless, selfish, and uncon- 
scionable struggle for the outward and glittering enjoyments 
and decorations of life? 

THE TYRANNY OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 


In this struggle the gold standard is the most potent weapon, 
I could not but think of this when, a few weeks ago, upon an oc- 
casion that attracted to this city, as so many times has been the 
case before, the eyes of the country, a certain high-minded and 
devout minister of the gospel found—and I think when you come 
to reflect upon it it is a marvelous commentary upon the times 
the strongest rebuke that he could inister to the spirit of 
extravagance and display which he thought it well to reprove, 
not in the wrong of it, not in the evil effect of it morally and so- 
cially, bat in the impolicy of it. Think of it! I mention it in no 
mood of petty criticism. It is really of more than passing signifi- 
cance. 

Let me read you two or three lines of what Dr. Rainsford said 
through the columrs of a newspaper: 

I believe that the giving of lavish entertainments by the rich at this time 
is politically, socially, ethically unwise. Ido not wish to be understood 
as condemning any personsor warning any particular entertainment; 
I speak generally, and because I believe that those who have wealth should 
not. at this time, give the demagogue es in spreading the feeling of 
discontent among the poor. 

Can there not be discontent among the poor with better founda- 
tion than the mouthing of ademagogue? And is there not, heaven 
knows, sanction enough for honest discontent? And must a man 
who rises anywhere in this Republic to cry out against the aim- 
less, prodigal, and foolish disposition of wealth, wealth that has 
been produced by somebody's labor and saved from somebody's 
toil, meet with the taunt that he is a d. , and hear cited 
as the only reason why the saturnalia Shout not go on, not that 
it is wrong, but it is unwise? 

$t political importance of New York," he continued, is 
threatened by the attack which has been made upon her in the 
West, and ostentatious entertainments and extravagance will fur- 
nish fresh texts for further attacks.” Oh, most noble sanction of 
sobriety and prudence, that you escape the criticism of the ‘‘rowdy 
West!” Would it not have been better, nobler, and holier, and in 
the end more fruitful of good works and reformation, to tell his 
anditors that the reason why their excesses should cease is not that 
they would thereby incur the animadversion of es in the 
West, but that they must eventually and inevitably meet with the 
condemnation and reprobation of Almighty God? Do not misun- 
derstand me. I do not mean to reflect upon the good Doctor's sin- 
cerity. Thank heaven! there was at least thus much rebuke 
administered. He not improbably felt the movings in his heart of 
a stronger castigation, but it may not have been politic to admin- 
ister one more caustic than the one he gave. 


FLORENCE AND NEW YORK. 


But in reading it I could not help thinking that such has not 
been the manner of the great remonstrants of other days. There 
will be no social reformation accomplished in this generation by 
applying to its inflamed society mere ys of rose water. More 
radical treatment than that is needed. Not that the society of 
New York is past redemption—not by any means—but that we 
are in the way of accomplishing the ruin of this country if ten- 
dencies betrayed by such occurrences as that under consideration 
are not promptly corrected. The great West has not only an ex- 
cuse but a duty in calling attention to the lapses of New York. 
Ours is one common citizenship, a citizenship in a republic which 
is the hope of the world. 

Whether New York shall increase or otherwise her political in- 
fluence in the country is a matter of comparatively little impor- 
tance. What is of infinitely greater importance is that the influ- 
ence of the city of New York, like the influence of every other 

tof the Republic, whether it be great or little, shall be right. 

t isa mercy sometimes to speak plainly. Four hundred years 
ago, in Florence, under the reign of Lorenzo the Magnificent, there 
was witnessed a wild riot of extravagance and wealth like that 
which, in the opinion of many, is to-day afoot in this country. 
Then, as now, the hoarders of money, led by a very natural temp- 
tation, to. be sure, were scheming and plannin eir own inter- 
ests against those of the creators of wealth. „as now, the 
hoard turned upon those who hoarded it and did them injury, 


. course, the 
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making them the prey to passions, to excesses, to social degen- 
eracy, which have always led to the eventual destruction of the 
eountries where they prevailed. : 

"Then it was that a great reformer arose, who, even though he 
saw before him as the price of his devotion to what he believed to 
be right the sacrifice and suffering of the stake, yet persisted in 
shouting into the almost deafened ear of Florence the awful, the 
terrible truth, the truth which he was to expiate with his life, 
and which after he was dead should justify and vindicate him. 
This is what Savonarola said to the plutocracy of his day: ‘* There- 
fore, owing to avarice, neither you nor your children lead a good 
life, and ye have already discovered many devices for gaining 
money, and many of exchange which ye call just, but 
which are most unjust. And ye have likewise corrupted the 
magistrates and their functions. * * * Behold each day ava- 
rice grows, the whirlpool of usury is widened; lust hath dominated 
all MEUM and pride soareth to clouds." 

If that sort of denunciation be visited on the sinners of to-day, 
think you they will not heed it? And it is much that kind of 
denunciation that needs to be used, not to New York, not to 
London, not to Paris only, but to the ruling classes, pered 
with power and giddy with wealth, all over the w They 
call the advocates of the restoration of silver anarchists. What 
? anarchist is one who is opposed to law. We 
are no anarchists. We believe in the supremacy and nevessity of 
law; but we believe also in the right to reform and correct the 
law. We do not mere Legi ay era a the members of Arad 
particular calling, have the sole right of making, interpreting, 
and enforcing tho laws. We desire to vindicate not only this 
immediate reform we are now advocating but all other necessary 
and connected reforms, not by the interest of any class, but by 
the common interest of all, and for the good of the whole country. 

OUR COUNTRY CALLS. 

Fellow-citizens, in ancient times the greatest orator of the Lat- 
ins, speaking to the crowded forum in a certain 
juneture. to them, saying: If country were to 
speak with you, ought she not obtain that which sħe asked?” 

our country is 3 


WHO OPPOSE AGITATION. 

They say you ought not to agitate. It is a poor cause that will 
shirk i niry. The cause that dreads investigation needs it. Of 
, with his pistol at your head, will advise you 
his contemplated opara ous are bly per- 
He is against agitation. testimony of the Lexow 
committee showed that Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Searles are against 

ion. Why,” said they—you remember the testimony; I do 
it li said in effect was this: 
islature that meets is 


any capital. To € 
this combination for the Lp onda forestalling the market, of 
ruining competition, and of placing the t consuming masses 
of the people absolutely at our mercy. t is true; but, when 
it appears to be true, it discourages us; and therefore you have 
got to stop this investigating business or it will have a serious 
reflex action upon the prosperity of the country." Now, my 
friends, the greatest trust of all trusts is the money trust. 
MORAL CONVICTION WILL DECIDE. 


The people of the United States are aroused. Demos has been 
asleep for a eration. He has awakened, and the continent 
is tread. Let the oppressor beware, for the day of 
accounting is at hand. The common patriotism of the American 
people can be depended upon when the issue has been once made 
elear. All great political questions finally come to wear a moral 
eomplexion, and they are soon settled. And they are settled 
right. or you and I must believe in a malevolent instead of a mer- 

iful God. They might bring books, nay, whole libraries, to prove 
that slavery was an economic mi ; and the Lass, citari with 
their business, and slavery grew. But when somedevont, earnest, 
sincere men drove home to the publie conscience that slavery was 
morally wrong, from that moment the institution was doomed. 

Wemay also make long speeches and write thick treatises to show 
how the parity of the metals may be maintained, and givecrowded 
statistics of the production of gold and silver and the history of 

i But when the per" of this great nation shall finall 

we made up their min at the gold standard, as unpercet 
as a thief in the night, is constantly ing from one man for 
the benefit of another, i from the man who is least able to 
lose anything and giving it to the man who least needs to have 
anything bestowed upon him; when they begin to see that the 


grave public | 


gold standard is an instrument of oppression and moral wrong 
and without defense, then the American people will rise and put 
down not only the leather trust, the sugar trust, the coffee trust, 
and all other trusts in trade, but also the greatest trust of all, 
anc iar which controls the money, the ultimate money, of the 
wor) 

ADDRESS OF PHILIP J. DOHERTY, „ PRESIDENT OF THE 

BIMETALLIC CLUB OF BOSTON, BEFORE THE CLUB. 

Manufacturers and business men in the East still refuse to in- 
vestigate the cause of the businessdepression. Oh,foran hour of 
some Massachusetts man big enough to compel Boston's mer- 
chants and Boston's business men to listen and learn the remedy 
for the present paralysis of business. Oh,forsome power to dissi- 
pate forever that form of prejudice which permits men to suffer 
and bearthe ills of an incorrect system of finance and curse, as 
the cause of their tribulation, that which would be the only rem- 
edy. Terrible indeed is the power of prejudice when the bright- 
eyed, active, inte t men of business in Boston, endowed with 

ankee vim and Yankee pluck and Yankee energy, are almost 
solidly arrayed in favor of the maintenance of a system which 
makes profitable business impossible. : 

Ido not of course refer to so insignificant a matter as the pub- 
lic support of the Massachusetts manufacturing and business 
interests given to the Republican party, which rewards their 
fidelity with a duty on hides, on wool, on lumber, on coal, and on 
iron to make more difficult and embarrassing the conduct of their 
business, but I refer to that blindness which leaves Massachusetts 
merchants to support a policy under the prevalence of which their 
assets are day by day shri g in price, and their notes and obli- 
gations are day by day increasingly burdenso 

The manufacturer sees the gradual depression in the prices of 
his commodities; he observes the material reduction ix the de- 
mand for his products; he notes with alarm the increasing diffi- 
culty of making collection from his debtors; and still he remains 
wedded to the gold standard and its promoters, and sneers at the 
advocates of the only feasible remedy. He ts the current 
notions of finance and thus gives aid and comfort to the enemies 
of good business. He applauds the appeals of gold: standard adyo- 
eates for the maintenance of the present financial system, which 
chains him to falling prices and continued business depression. 

The stock operator and stockbroker sees loss following almost 
every purchase; sees the decrease in the volume of legitimate in- 


| vestment; and while loudly complaining at the continued depres- 


sion, scoffs at all who propose a remedy which would at once, b 
Pastel per ust ARANE Qu cetero de Mim Ue MC 
vantages of profitable business. 

The me MEME apa aiey notes at 
the bank are swelling by the difficulty which is increasing day by 
day to meet them, caused the increase in the amount of com- 
mere d sold to meet each dollar of indebtedness, will not even 

i the remedy proposed by those who a inte the pres- 
ent perils of business and would avert them by the restoration ofa 
sound system of finance. 


for PME and against a 50-cent dollar find increased adver- 
sity, when employed, as they are, in rapidly decreasing num- 


extrav t the heated utterances of the philanthropic abolition- 
ists and ignored the justice of their cause of humanity, so, 
without considering for a moment the terrible suffering of the 
t producers of wealth in the land, the conservatives of to-day 
enounce, ridicule, and condemn the terms in which the cry for 
deliverance from financial injustice and oppression comes to us 
from the impatient vietims in the West and South. 

But the victims of the present financial policy are not to be 
found alone in the West and South. The merchants; the manu- 
facturers, the wage earners, the mem of energy and business 
activity throughout the entire land, are suffering from the appre- 
ciation of money and the depreciation of Sonia dich. i Profitable 
business can not be conducted on a falling market. Under the 
gold standard, here and elsewhere, the whole world over, prices 
are falling and will continue to fall. Therefore it is easy to see 
that the business interests are imperiled by the attempt to force 
business under a financial system which stifles industry, which 
destroys commercial values, which swells the volume of commod- 
ities required to pay debts, which tends to bankrupt honest and 


which swells the national, State, municipal, 
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corporate, and individual debt of the country, and depreciates 
values of land and stock, commodities and wages, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a shadow of a redemption in gold which the 
people do not care for in time of peace and which every govern- 
ment on earth has been obliged to suspend in time ue national 
ril. I will, therefore, to-night undertake the of proving 

y the citation of eminent economic authorities— - 

First. That under the gold standard commodities are shrinking 
in price and debts are appreciating and becoming more difficult 
to pay; and 

Second. That business can not be carried on successfully under 
these conditions. 3 HA 

The late Gen. Francis A. Walker, in his last book on the money 
question, says: 

The long-continued fall of prices, due to changes in the money supply, con- 
wtitutes one Of the most 8 55 which rede nt pro- 
duction can be carried on. As Mr. Balfour said, in his Mansion House E 
a slow appreciation of the standard of value is probably the most deadenin 
and benumbing influence that can touch the * of enterprise in a nation. 

The same sentiment is expressed by the distinguished Swiss economist- 
Professor Walras, of Lausanne, who says that a permanent condition of fall, 
ing prices would give us a permanent state of industrial crises. Sir Robert 
Giften himself has said, An appreciation of the money of a country forced 
on by a government is simply a measure for disabling productive powers 
of the people and making them poorer than they otherwise would be." 


The United States monetary commission of 1876 thoroughly 
investigated the panic of 1873, and concluded that it was caused 
by the contraction of the currency and consequent fall of prices. 

e commission says: 


However t the natural resources of the country, however genial its 
climate, fertile its soil, ingenious and enterprising its inhabitants, or free its 
institutions, if the volume of money is shrinking and prices are falling, its 
merchants will be overwhelmed with bankruptcy, its industries will be para- 
lyzed, and destitution and distress will prevail. 


E. Benjamin Andrews, president of Brown University, and one 
of the commissioners appointed by President Harrison to attend 
the last international monetary commission, in his work entitled 
An Honest Dollar, on page 6 et seq. of the chapter on Falling 
prices,” says: 

Falling prices, such as are now occurring throughout the gold-using worl 
work RAND injustice. Appaling is the moral wrong which the fall oi 
prices since 1873 has wrought. Think of all those time contracts which form 
so prominent a feature of modern business. Probably 70 per cent of the 
world's commercial transactions are based on some sort of deferred periment 
or credit. It is estimated that a trillion and a half dollars’ worth of these de- 
ferred payments are outstanding at this time. Appreciating money is occa- 
sioning injustice in case of every one of these obligations. e business fric- 
tion proceeding from this source I mention presently. Here I hold up to 
view the fraud of the system, how incréase in the value of money robs debt- 
ors. It forces every one of them topay more than he 8 to pay not 
more dollars, but more value, the given number of dollars embodying greater 
value at date of payment than at date of contract. In these days debtors 
must struggle hard to be able to pay what they honestly owe. A system which 
makes them pay from 10 to 50 per cent blood money is de indeed. 

Say. if you please—what is now and then a case ner Ag true, though it is 
not true generally—that the larger batch of commodities at present needed 
to pay a given debt costs no more labor than the smaller batch which would 
have suffloed to pay it jong ago, yet where is the justice of a money arrange- 
ment which throws all the benefits of improved facilities in industry into 
creditors’ hands and utterly forbids debtors to share in the improvement? 

A fall in general prices places a fatal clog, handicap, or brake upon the 
creation of wealth. ng all due allowance for subsi difficulties, the 
radical business trouble from which this and other countries on the gold 
standard are now suffering is that, owing to the increasing scarcity of full 
money goods of nearl sorts are incessantly having to be sold at smaller 
and er prices. The 5 es upon our business originates in the scarcity 


of full or exportable money, leading to a continuous and discouraging fall in 
general 2 which first made production and credit b less and less 
profitable, and now at last makes them less and less ble. 


Every business is affected more or less with ce fixed levying 
upon it the burden of an absolute number of dollars. Taxes and mortgages 

ustrate this. These burdens can not be lightened when the assets and 
profits fall. You continue liable to pay them dollar for dollar—that is, im- 
mensely to 3 so far as value is concerned—no matter how much 
your income ma ve shrunk. Your assets little by little dwindle away, 
while your liabilities remain what they were. This circ tance infinitely 
aggravates the load which t bonded industries like railways have to 
carry, and vastly aids to multiply 5 

The question of revente. he further fall of prices is not a question be- 
tween the rich and. the r, but one between the productive classes and the 
nonproductive class. Every man e in the production of wealth is in- 
terested in putting an end to the falling prices. Many such do not see this. 
Most bankers, for instance, fail to see it. Their relations with mere owners 
of realized wealth being so intimate, they imagine that they themselves derive 
anadvan from the appreciation of money. They are entirely mistaken, 
however. ardly any branch of industry suffers from business depression 
more than the discounting of notes. Bankers,like others, are profited by 
goo Hn in trade, and a general fall in prices makes good times in trade 

le. 


Fallin ices (appreciating money) set up a special, positive motive for 
jen rte uctiveindustry. This is the impulse to hoard. Appre 
ciation of money tempts holders of money and of titles certain to be in 
money to cling to these and not to invest in industry. It intensifies the de- 
mand for bonds and depresses that for stocks. The present is the age of 
bondholders, That all are so anxious to invest in bonds is, from an industrial 
point of view, an . If there is anywhere to be had a mort- 
gage on wealth already ed or practically certain to be ,every- 
one rushes for it, while new Meu engin «a ae would once have been 
thought full of promise,and would be so but for the money difficulty, 
strong capitalists avoid unless they can en, in them under special shelter 


trialists, to be sure, go on g 
Some of them, by nes their help. ave 2 elle 
speedily find their way lato bondholders’ 
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course. AN TE some are making the endeavor, so that the bondholder never 


fails of supporters. Formy ,I pity the class of brave, small industrial- 
ists quite as much asIdo the men who toil for wages. They are a sort of 
serfs. A business situation which thus coddles the bondholder and snubs 
the stockholder can not be healthy. 

In this risk to indus from having to produce against a falling market, 
this bondholder instinct, and this hoarding motive or impulse to clutch at 
gold and [oos able paper, and not lét zo save when return,in kind is 
sure—in this condition of affairs we see var our banks overflow with funds 
which they can not loan and our streets with hun men willing to work, 
d unable to find strong employers who have heart for productive enter- 


prises. 

The first victims of falling prices are producers of the weakest class, These 
are the farmers—weakest because g least capital and unable either 
to combine or to stop n ence the agrarian distress in every farm - 
ing country and section of the peg i world. Hence the efforts of the 
feret everywhere to better their condition through various political de- 


ces. 
The staple of Australia is wool, whose exportation, so P a aanp until 1873, 
made that continent Ter pr rous. <A large British debt was contracted. 
But between 1873 and 1888 wool fell from 83 cents to 16 cents. The whole clip 
for a year is now insufficient to pay the annual interest on Australia's British- 
held debt. Panic rose in 1888, and was lulled for a time by reborrow: at 
high rates. But it came. In January, 1893, 40,000 houses wére to rent in 
Melbourne, the population 5 in 1802 by over 17,000. The exodus 
continued and even increased in 1893. 

Now, it is our turn. The United States bin, mime in farm produce, at 
least $100,000,000 a year in foreign interest. was a light Vuelo in 1873, 
when wheat ht $1.85 a bushel in London and $1.15 on the farm. In 1889 
it had fallen to $1.08 in London and 69 cents on the farm. The yield for 1889 
was about 340,000,000 bushels, which came to some ,000,000 less than it 
would have brought sixteen years earlier, tosay nothing of the lower income 
in freights, which had to be suffered in order to get it marketed at all. For 
the year 1893 our wheat brought the farmers only 54 cents, the lowest price 
ever known tillthen. But in 1894 it was lower still. The New York price 
of wheat No. 2, red, for 1 averaging the 52 weekly averages, was 00.4 
cents. The price on farms at all remote from railways can not have been 
above 45 cents. The London price was 22s. 10d. a quarter, a fall of 3s. 6d. 
from 1899. In 1881, 383,000,000 bushels sold for $456,000,000. In 1893, 396,000,000 
bushels sold for $213,000,000, a shrinkage of 000.000. 

The money yield per acre of wheat has fallen in twenty years from $13.16 
to $6, or about 54 per cent. Cotton prices have fallen very much like wheat 
p . The cotton crop of 1893—6,600,000 bales of about 47! pounds each 

ught the producer not over 6 cents a pound, or about PS 4000. By the 
yom for 1 viz, 16 cents, it would have brought over three hundred and 

n millions more, viz, four hundred and ninety-six and one-third millions. 
The nep de per acre of cotton has in twenty years fallen from $3 to 
pom or about 62 per cent. The money yield per acre of wheat, corn, oats, 
» A and cotton, taken together, has fallen in twenty years from $15.65 to 


5, or about 48 per cent. 

the nation’s paying power wasreduced at least one-third. 
We could no — . liquidate our foreign interest in wheat and cotton, and 
had to begin sending I abroad, a movement intensified in that Hrgland 
has been drawing in the principal of her loans, her net imports of gold hav- 
E E for 1837, £600,000; for 1888, £890,000; for 1889, 000,000; for 1890, 


The agricultural classes, sections, and nations, being impoverished, lose 
power to purchase of the manufacturing classes, sections or nations, and so 
these, with the middlemen, carriers, and merchants, also grow poor. Ad- 
versity comes over the entire world of producers, The only people able to 
pone are the very small class who create nothing. but live upon income 

rom loans. Even these, though they may profit for a time, can not esca: 
loss if money continues to grow precious. 
ensue, vormals Spain, Greece, and Argentina have already defaulted on 
their bonds. Mexico has virtually threatened to do the same. It is believed 
that 5 was kept from repudiation in 1896 only by the use of British gold 
to bribe legislators to vote new taxes. 

Falling prices in any country. at the very same time that ter lessen such 
country's ability to compete with others, invite against it disastrous compe- 
tition from lands differently situated. In Europeagriculture is at the lowest 
ebb seen by living men. silver countries can send their produce there. 
As silver has not with these lands lost its purchasing ponen and as they re- 
ceive the same amount of it for 1 wish kel mark, or franc as once they did 
for 2,they can prosper while starving European farmers. Europe's other 

roductive industries suffer from the same cause. European merchants trad- 

ng with silver countries find their capitalinvested there reduced by one-half. 

'The par of exchange being annihilated, their present trade with these coun- 
tries is, if not destroyed, a mere matter of gambling chance. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland, presiding at a recent annual meeting of the Pe- 
ninsula and Oriential Company, after calling attention to the extraordinary 
advantages which silver countries possess in manufacturing, noticing Bom- 
bay asa rival to Manchester, Japan. with its splendid supply of ccal, as mak- 
ing enormous strides in cotton and other manufactures, and Shanghai as 
having entered upon similar enterprises on a large e, said: 

There can not be the slightest doubt that this low (gold) value of silver, 
if it continues, must tend to check exports from Europe to these countries, 
and must stimulate industrial and manufacturing ivity in the far East. 
It is impossible to foresee to what this may eventually tend, but there ma 

ibly beinthis room at the present moment some gentleman young enoug 
live to see the Peninsula and Oriental ships built on the banks of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, instead of on the banks of the Clyde, or the Tees, or the Tyne." 


A gentleman who was recently the honored guest of this club, 
and who is at present the president of the national organization 
of Silver Republicans, Hon. Charles A. Towne, of Minnesota, said: 


The results of an appreciating standard are so hiddenin the very processes 
of ordinary business that until we stop to look carefully for them we are not 
aware how serious, nay, how fa they may become. My time will permit 
only a few illustrations. Between 1874 and 1585 gold appreciated so that the 
holders of the public debt in England could buy in the latter Bier £200,000,- 
000 worth more of all commodities on the 2 with the principal of the 
debt as it was in 1874 than they could have bought with it in 188. In other 
words, the property and industry of England were robbed of $1,000,000,000 in 
eleven years and a present made of it to the holders of her bonds. 

The Manufacturer of February 1, 1896, shows that the gold standard has 
prenne English trade since 1890 with a tuity of Ves 000,000; also 

hat ane es of farm live stock in the United States has fallen in three years 

The United States paid off about $750,000,000 of her debt between 1870 and 1884. 
Yet, as President Andrews has shown, if we reckon it in eight commodities— 
beef, corn, wheat, oats, pork, cotton, coal, and bar iron—the debt was nearly 
50 Rt cent r afterwards than before. 

t issaid that in 1866 we could have paid the national debt of this country 
with 14,000,000 bales of cotton. In 1894it would have taken 51,000,000 bales to 


ilures and repudiation rN, 
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pr what remained due, although meantime we had paid on it 94,000,000 bales 


e and interest. In 1866 we could have it with 1,000,000,000 

els of wheat. In the fall of 1894 we still owed 2,000,000,000 bushels, after 
and interest. 

on the world could be fully measured 

only in blood and sweat and tears. 


Hon. J. W. BAILEY, of Texas, the present leader of the Demo- 
cratic forces in the National House of Representatives, said in a 
speech at Sherman, Tex., June 11, 1895: 


To-day we own $70,000,000,000 worth of prope: 
the dollars which we owe being equal to one- 
own. If the value of these do increase during the next twenty years as 
it has during the past twenty years, in 1915 the value of the dollars which we 
now owe will equal three-fourths of the property which we now own; and if 
in another twenty years a similar increase in the value of the dollar occurs, 
in 1935 the value of the dollars which we now owe will be equal to all of the 
property which we now own. Thus the owners of our present indebtedness 
can sit idly down, and, living upon their current interest, they will see the 
silent and piv accretion to the value of their dollars absorb the property 
on which they hold their mortgages. 

No business can survive this ceaseless grind. In the end the active users 
of capital will be crushed and all enterprise will be discou: ; the profits 
of merchandising will be absorbed by the growing burden of debt and mer- 
chants will be forced into 33 the progressive men who have bor- 
rowed money and built cities will find 1 eaten up by an unearned 
increment and their families impoverished; mills will pass ont of the hands 
of their owners into the hands of their mortgagees, and we shall havea state 
of society in which no workingman Preps and no prospering man works. 
It is this unspeakable calamity which I entreat my countrymen to avert, 


To prove that an additional supply of silver to the legaFtender 
coin of the country, which our conservative business men seem to 
fear so much, would prove a stimulus to business and a remedy 
for existing conditions, permit me to refer to some notes to an arti- 
cle by Prof. Frank Parsons, of the Boston University, published in 
the Arena for June, 1895: 


That a gradual and moderate increase in the volume of money at a rate of 
increase exceeding the growth of business and invention tends to elevate 
rices and stimulate industry is fundamental in political economy. John 
tuart Mill, McCulloch, Jevons, Ricardo, Bonamy Price, Francis Walker, and 
many other eminent authorities clearly affirm and fully illustrate the prin- 


ciple. 
be currency volume may be enlarged without rote poen for the op- 
g tendencies of in business and improved production may over- 
come the lifting tendencies o 5 money volume. And even when 
the expansion ex the development of business and invention, the habits 
of the people in respect to the use of money may change so as to neutralize 
wholly or in part the price-lifting power of the overlapping expansion. 

The very increase of money may increase the demand for it. DM have 
been getting along without it, but when it comes it finds an appet te fully 
equal to the banquet. Notwithstanding all this, the tendency of expanding 
currency isto raise prices. A given expansion may not raise prices in pro- 
rtion, may not rales them at all, because S org forces neutralize the 
fitting effect. or may even fail tg prevent a f. ces because the expan- 
sion was not sufficient to cancel the power of 2. influences; but expan- 
sion tends all the while to produce a rising market, just as the buoyancy 
of the air tends to produce ascent, though pu may overcome it. A con. 
tracting currency or a currency that fails to increase as fast as business and 
production develop tends to cause falling prices, and an expanding currency 

t grows faster 


and we owe $35,000,000,000— 
of the property which we 


business and invention tends to raise pri and will 
surely do so if the expansion is continued with sufficient vigor and persist- 
ence. 


Inhis ** Essay on money," David Hume wrote: 


Tt is certain that, since the discovery of the mines in America, industry 
hasincreased in allthe nations of Europe, except in the possessors of the 
n tre this may be justly ascribed, among other reasons, to the increase of 

an ver. 
€^ cord ly we feel that, in every kingdom into which money begins to 
flow in greater abundance than formerly, everything takes a new face; labor 
and industry gain life, the merchant mes more enterprising. the manu- 
facturer more diligent and skillful, and even the farmer follows his plow with 
greater alacrity and attention. 


Commenting upon these passages, Francis A. Walker says: 


Ithink that in the foregoing remarks Mr. Hume even understates the ad- 

ation. In addition to all which he alleges, there is 

the important consideration of the effect of such a cause upon the burden of 

existing indebtedness, both 8 and A dar o The world is always in 

bonds to the generation that has preceded. The industry, the . the 
enterprise of the generation upon the stage are heavily weighted by obli 
tions to the past. These obligations can not be repudiated, they can not 

intentionally lightened, by act of government, under impulse from the debtor 

without and economic retributions that w roduce a mischief 

far outweighing any benefits which may be in view in such ill-advised neas- 


ures. ° 

But when the effect is brought about by natural means, if not too sudden 
and violent in ration, I believe it to be wholly beneficial and harmonious 
economically. at the great silver discoveries of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, diminishing the weight of feudal burdens, cutting down 
the effective revenues of Meu de iren and reducing the weight of obli- 
gations derived from the past, aninfluence wholly in addition to that 
mentioned by Mr. Hume, in not only extending commercial activity, but lift- 
ing orsi and industry to a new and higher plane, seems to te beyond 
question. 


President Walker also says in Economic Studies, Volume I, 
No. 1, already referred to: 


With a moderate pr ssive increase of the money supply and a gen- 
eral upward tendency of prices, it can hardly fail to result that the man of 
business, whether manufacturer or merchant, will be readier to assume the 
initiative, wil be more courageous and hopeful, will display greater enter- 

and energy, than when prices are f: g. 

M. Chevalier says that the increase of money aids those who live by pres- 
ent labor and hurts those who live by past labor, and is pror J. R. Me- 
Culloch says that inflation lightens principal and interest of public debt, and 
he fayors a gradual reduction of the burden of debts, ram natural in- 
crease of precious metals, to promote ä diminish the obligations 
which press on the producing classes. While, like a fall of rain after a 10! 
course of dry weather, it may be prejudicial to certain classes, it is benefi- 


cial to an incomparably greater number, including all who are actively en- 
gaged in industrial pursuits, and is, speaking generally, of great public or 
national advantage. 


Prof. W.Stanley Jevons says (Investigations into Currency and 
Finance, pages 96-97) : 

Ican not but agree with McCulloch that, putting out of sight individual 
cases of hardship, if such exist, a fall in the value of gold must have, and I 
should say has had already, a most 1 beneficial effect. It loosens a 
country as nothing else could from its old bonds of debt and habit. It 
throws increased rewards before all who are making and acquiring wealth, 
sometimes at the expense of those who are enjoying acquired wealth. It 
excites the active and skillful classes of the community to new exertions. 


In his recent work on the Law of Civilization and Decay, Brooks 
Adams says, page 321: 

With the advent of the bankers a profound change canie over civilization, 
for contraction Self-interest had from the outset taught the pro- 
ducer that to prosper he should deal in wares which tended rather to rise 
than fall in value relatively to coin. The o; te instinct the 
usurer: he found that he grew rich when money appreciated, or when the 
borrower had to part with more property to pay his debt when it fell due 
A" me VES lent him would have brought on the day the obligation was 
contracted. 


The late William P. St. John, the New York banker, said: 
The fountain head of our prosperity has run dry. Our farmers all over 


the pese have endured the depression in prices until they 2 about $8 or 
$9 an acre for an expenditure of $10 per acre, and the like. Their t is 
exhausted at their country stores. e country store ceases to order from 


the city merchant; the city merchant reduces his demand upon the manufac- 
turer; manufactures are curtailed. The consequence is that employees and 
all elements of labor are being discharged, and wages are lowered to those 
who continue in employment. The sufferi of the farmers, who constitute 
neariy one-half our population, are thus enforced upon the city merchant, 
the menufacturer, and ail forms of labor. 

'The gravity of the perils to business and national prosperity 
under the gold standard can not be overestimated. e peril is 
increased when other nations are induced to adopt the gold stand- 
ard, as was recently done in Japan. 

The greater the demand for gold, the more it appreciates. As it 
3 prices fall. As prices fall business is seized with 
paralysis. 

The thoughtful attention of the conservative business men 
must be attracted to this great question. Intemperate addresses 
and heated appeals to class or sectional interests hurt our cause 
and impede its progress. 

The interests of every business except money lending, the pros- 
perity of all sections and of all classes, will be promoted by the 
adoption of an independent American system of finance, based on 
the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver. 

Our appeal should be general. Our cause is the cause of all the 
people of our common country. Its aim is neither dishonest nor 
unpatriotic, but is to attain the highest and noblest objects of 
pure and unselfish statesmanship—the promotion of the pros- 
perity and welfare of our country and its citizens. 

How long are the people to remain groping in the darkness of 
adversity before they learn from sad experience the lesson of the 
dangers and perils of the teachings of the gold-standard advocates? 
Time alone will tell; and time will vindicate the motives and the 
principe of all who, against an overwhelming tide of prejudice 
and abuse, have endeavored to guide the ship of state into the 
channels of prosperity. 

BIMETALLISM. 
By A. J. UTLEY. 

In the discussion of the money question that is now agitati 
the people throughout the length and breadth of the land, the ad- 
vocates of gold monometallism insist that we should have money 
that has ** intrinsic value; " that the material on which the money 
stamp is t paced should possess an intrinsic value equal to the 
money value stamped upon it; that gold possesses this property 
and that silver does not, and for this season they favor a single 
gold standard. 

Arethe premises true? Has gold intrinsic value? If the pre- 
mises are not true, if gold has no intrinsic value, then some other 
reason must be assigned for monometallism. 

The word **intrinsic " means internal, inherent, not apparent or 
accidental, opposed to extrinsic. 

Now, the fact is, gold has no intrinsic value whatever. All 
commodities have certain inherent or intrinsic properties which 
tend to make the particular commodity more or less desirable, and 
to the extent that such properties influence the desire for their 
possession, such inherent properties may enhance their value or 
ratio of exchange, but value itself is independent of and extrinsic 
from all commodities. 

If value were intrinsic, if it were inherent in a thing, it could 
not change or fluctuate. If the value of gold or silver were inher- 
ent in the metal, the same quantity of metal of the same degree 
of fineness would always be of the same value, In 1873, 371i 
grains of pure silver were worth as much in all the markets of the 
world as 22.2 grains of pure gold. Now they are worth only 
about one-half as much. Is it possible that the intrinsic value of 
one or both of these metals has changed since 1873?. Certainly 
not. The intrinsic properties of gold and silver are the same now 
as they were in 1873, as they always have been, but their relative 
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values, when uncontrolled by legislation, are subject to great 


fluctuations. 

Value is a relative term and is necessarily extrinsic. Value is 
created and controlled by the law of supply and demand. The 
inherent or intrinsic properties of a thing may be of such a char- 
acter as to limit the supply, and by limiting the supply may en- 
hance the value, or extrinsic circumstances may increase the 
demand, and by so doing enhance the value; but value, always 
and under all circumstances, is determined by the law of supply 
and demand. 

But what say the authorities on this question? Condillac, a 
celebrated French economist, says: 

The value of a thing is founded on the want of it, or the demand for it. 
Therefore, if the want is more strongly felt, it gives the thing a ter value; 
= the want is less felt, it gives ita less value. The value of a increases 

with its and decreases with its abundance. It may even,on account 
ce, be decreased to nothing. A superfluity, for example, will have 
no value, iw we can make no use of it. 

Gide, another French economist, says: 


Value, then, Toes is the dominating idea of all political economy, denotes 
nothing more a fact — Ar ies 


which in simple, the fact that athing 
3 only E say 


"Aristotle defined value as follows: 
Value is not a quality of an object, but an affection of the mind. The sole 


Source, or cause of value is When there is a demand 
for things, th ve value; when the demand increases (the supply remain- 
ing the ), the value increases; w. the demand d the value 

the demand ceases, the value is altoge' gone. 


Professor Perry, in his work on political economy, says: 


jp rape emer qp er ridi ee eg take awa: — 
half the value that were fashionable Y 


service by tut exchange,” Value 
Senator JONES, in his great pak delivered in the United States 
Senate in October, 1893, said: 
Qualities ma; Lorie desler on rep shan rn e rire dicen, a as — 


gravity in 
augmentation or diminution by reason of any in- 

reciation of men. If value were in in 
them ornot. But 


eit 
Le. reduction of the a; 
—.— it would remain in! 
can peri no economic 


some one is 
Professor Macleod, an eminent English economist, says: 


Value. like distance or an equation, requires two objects. We can not speak 
of absolute or intrinsic distance or equality. Single objects can not be dis- 
tantorequal If we aro told hat an oliect la distans or equal, we immedi- 
a Distant —.— what? or, Equal to what? So it is equally c clear that 

le object can not have iue, We must 8 ask, Value in what? 

Andi ff... TOPDUR CE le object having absolute 

intrinsic distance, 11... d halo Sharia vata 
absurd to speak of an object having absolute or intrinsic 


Barbour, an able writer on economics, who lived about two 
hundred years ago, said: 


Value is only the price of can never be because to be 
certain it must at all times and in all places be of the same : ore 
can have intrinsic value. FFF 


ualities which belong toh ey h dru; But these 
W er bs an 
— be of small Tou 


or scarce. Things 
cer them ii ME gives 


The International Cyclopedia, published in Boston in 1894, 
defines value. as rookie 
of those terms i: demand attention 


Boston, are ) 
Ifa bale of costs $509. iff dore 
commodity rises so that it will brin 2885 that is its value; so if 
comity rss ao tant eco its 


Professor Jevons, in his work on political economy, says: 


A student of economics has no hope of oror being cioe clear and 5 
BB ͤ — Pee eS ing or an object or even 
Me Persons are thus to of 

— are doubtless qualities inherent 


substan 
Vales, Sex ait one Do eres: used, merel: caa erede 
“as eschanging ma certain ratio for some o substan 

Simply of the valueof an ounce of gold 
of the number 17. What is the of 


be used in any other sense. To 
is as absurd as to speak of the 


. for there must be another 
to make a ratio, and the ratio will differ according 


In a work entitled Money and Mechanism of Exchange, Pro- 
fessor Jevons says: 

It has been usual to call the value of the metal contained in coin the intrin- 
sic value of the coin; but this use of the word intrinsic is likely to give rise 
to fallacious notions concerning value, which is never an intrinsic property 
or existence, but merely a circumstance or external relation. 

There are certain properties in gold that make it desirable for 
certain uses'independent of legislation, but gold derives its chief 
value from the fact that by virtue of law a certain quantity of it 
may be coined into a dollar, and when so coined the dollar is a 
legal tender and lawful money. If the demand for it asa money 
metal is increased, as it would be by the demonetization of silver, 
its value will be increased; while, on other hand, if gold should be 
demonetized, its value would almost entirely disap; The stock 
of coan now in use as money amounts to some ; more than 
$3,500,000,000. There is enough in stock to supply the demand for 
use in the arts for seventy The artisan will not pay much 
for material that must be ti = stock seventy years before con- 
pong dens ee ote Sy t if gold should be demonetized, if 

ictitious value given it by law should be taken from it, 22.2 
88 of gold would not bring 10 cents in the markets of the 
wens that 90 per cent of the present value of gold is fictitious, 
and is caused solely by legislation. 

I have devoted considerable space to the discussion of the phrase 
qantas D. NS EE 00. 

money an y mono- 
metallists, that gold has “ intrinsic value," that it i is an standard 
of value” and a E measure of value," that many people who have 
made no special study of economics have been and are deceived, 


and because no man can un the true character and func- 
tion of money until he realizes the fact that there is no intrinsic 
yalue in anything. 

On account of the i of a correct unders of the 


meaning of the word ** value" 1 was not E rires, estate- 
ment of the fact that value is a relative term, and could not be 
intrinsic or inherent in anything, but I have introduced authori- 
ties that prove beyond the ity of a doubt that thereis no 
inírinsic value in the so-ca precious metals, and that conse- 
„ | quently the plea for gold money on account of its supposed in- 
trinsic value is 8 

It is claimed by the gold-standard men that if we restore to sil- 
ver its ancient Tight of free and unlimited coinage the United 
States would become the dumping ground of all the cheap silver 
in the world. 

1f the United States should restore to silver its ancient right of 
free and unlimited coinage there would be no cheap silver in the 
world. The reason why silver is worth less (measured by gold) 
now than it was in 1873 is because and only use of adverse 
3 and when the laws that discriminate silver are 

. Silver will resume its ancient place at the ratio existing 
sie to such adverse legislation. 

Men tell us that you can not legislate value into a thing nor out 
of a thing, but that value is controlled by the inexora law of 
supply and demand. Now, whileit is true reni value is controlled 
by the law of supply and demand, it is also true Medea 
which tends to increase the demand for a LS E the suppl 
maining the same) must Le vraies reme e ue; and i the 
legislative demand is for the total supply, d if = legislative 
demand fixes a price at which the total supply will to moen 
necessarily follows that the value of the commodity so fixed can 
not fall —.— the price fixed. It mi N rise temporaril oe 
C but it not by any possibili 

ow i 

In order, however, to have this effect, the legislative demand 
must be for the total available supply. The reason why the 
soon bill or the . n od m ns 5 silver to 3 

as a money me at ratio previ y 
gold and silver, was because the demand was not for the total 
available su; SUPE, ind and an act to coin the American product, if 
such an aet be passed, would fail for the same reason. 

. That legislation does influence values is not only self-evident, it 

is historic. When the Bland bill was in 1878 (which 
vided for the coinage of not less than $2,000,000 worth of 
per month), it created a demand for silver bullion tha& did net 
exist prior to its and by reason of this increased demand, 
caused solely 5 silver rapidly advanced in value in 
all the markets of the world. Again, in 1890, when the United 
States Senate a free-coinage bill, and it was generally un- 
derstood that it would pass the House, silver bullion rose in value 

in a few days from 94 cents per ounce to $1.20 per ounce, not only 
in the United States, but also in Europe. And when legislation 
was adverse to silver in India in 1893, silver fell almost as much 
fe veine in 42455 e ge these facts, can 

re any legisla in instances named, 
affect the value of silver bullion? 


SA 
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If silver had free and unlimited coinage at the ratio of 16 to1 
in the United States, silver bullion in this country would be worth 
$1.29an ounce, No one disputes this proposition; itis self-evident 
What would it be worth in London, Paris, or Berlin? If the coin- 
age were free and unlimited in the United States and there were 
no demand in Europe or Asia for this European bullion, it would 
be worth the mint price in the United States less the cost of 
3 to the United States. There can be no question 
about it. 

Mr. Jevons, in his Theory of Political Economy, published in 
1879, page 137, says: 

The ratio of equivalent weights of silver and gold, which had never before 
risen much above 16 to 1, commenced to rise 1874, and was at one time 


July, 1876) as high as 22.5 to 1 in the London markets. Though it has since 
the ratio continues to be subject to frequent considerable oscillations. 


French law of the double s 
many, Scandinavia, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Jevons says the principal cause of the divergence in the 
ratio between gold and silver was the suspension of the French 
law of the double standard and the demonetization of silver in 
Germany, Scandinavia, and elsewhere.” 

I propose to show that the only cause of the divergence between 
the metals was the adverse silver legislation in the United States 
and elsewhere, and that the great production of silver in Nevada 
had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Laughlin, in his work on political economy, publishes a 
chart by which he shows that the value of the world’s production 
of gold from 1493 to 1850 was $3,314.550,000, and the value of the 
silver produced during the same time was $7,358,450,000, or more 
than twice as much in the value of silver as of gold. From the 
same chart it appears that the value of the gold produced from 
1850 to 1885 was $4,425.525,000, and that the value of the silver 
produced during the same time was $2,397,475,000, only a little 
more than one-half as much in value of silver as gold. 

During the first period named the ratio between gold and silver 
was much lower than during the second period. If the amount of 
the production had a controlling influence or any influence over the 
value of the bullion, the reverse of this would have been true. If 
thelegislative demand is for the total available supply of both gold 
and silver at a certain ratio, it necessarily follows that, while the 
value of the metals may fluctuate as compared with commodities, 
the ratio between the metals will remain unchanged. 

Of course, there will be slight fluctuations arising from local 
causes, While neither of the metals can fall below the coinage 
value, either of them may temporarily rise above it on account of 
some local demand. If silver should rise in value, the ratio would 
fall. If gold should rise in value, the ratio would rise. But as 
soon as the local demand was satisfied, the former ratio would be 
restored. If the rise or fall in either of the metals was general, 
caused by an abundant yield of the mines or from any other rea- 
son, so long as and unlimited coinage was guaranteed to both 
metals the metal changing in value would carry the other with it. 

In proof of the above proposition, I need only cite the facts 
shown by Mr. Jevons, that the value of gold fell 46 per cent be- 
tween 1798 and 1809, and that from 1809 to 1819 it appreciated 145 

r cent. 
ra 1798 the commercial ratio between gold and silver was 15.59 
to 1, in 1809 it was 15.96 to 1, and in the meantime gold had fallen 
in value 46 per cent. If gold had not carried silver down with it, 
the ratio between gold and silver in 1809 would have been 8.42 to 
1. The ratio between gold and silver in 1809 was, as we have 
seen, 15.96 to 1; in 1819 it was 15.78 to 1, only a trifling fluctua- 
tion, but in the meantime gold had appreciated in value 145 per 
cent. In 1809 15.96 pounds of silver wére equal in value to 1 

und of gold; in 1849 gold had appreciated 145 per cent, and if it 
tas not carried silver up with it, it would have taken, in 1849, 
39.68 pounds of silver to buy 1 pound of gold. 

But, as a matter of fact, the ratio between gold and silver in 
1849 was 15.78, a trifle lower than before the appreciation of gold. 
Is it not conclusively established from the above facts that a gen- 
eral rise or fall in the value of either of the metals will carry the 
other with it as long as free and unlimited coinage is guaranteed 
to both, and is if not necessarily true that the mass of both metals 
combined would be less liable to serious fluctuation in value than 
either standing alone would be? 

Is it not also conclusively established from the foregoing facts 
that legislation can, by creating a demand for the total available 
supply of an article at a fixed price, prevent the article from fall- 
ing below the price fixed, and that when the legislative demand 
is for the total available supply of two metals such as gold and 
silver, to be used fora common purpose, and a ratio is established 
at which the total supply will be received, the ratio so fixed be- 
tween the two metals will remain substantially invariable? The 
metals may rise or fall in value as measured by commodities, but 
they can not change in value as measured by each other, except 
only such slight yariations as may be produced by excessive local 
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demands for either of the metals, and such slight variations will 
be temporary only. 

That legislation may establish and maintain any ratio between 
gold and silver, solong asthey both have free and unlimited coin- 
age, and that the ratio established by the country producing the 
greatest amount or ableto control the greatest amount of bullion of 
either of the metals will have a controlling influence is a fact well 
authenticated by history. _ 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, Volume XXII, page 73, says: 

In Spain, by the edict of Medina (1497), the ratio was 101. When America 
was first plundered, the first fruits were gold, not silver; whereupon Spain, in 
1516, &nd before the wealth of the silver mines of Potosi was known, raised 
the value of gold to 13}, and as Spain then monopolized the ee the 
gx metals the rest of the world was obliged to acquiesce in valua- 

on. Duri following century Portugal obtained such immense quan- 
tities of gold from the East Indi y gl and Brazil that the value of her 
imports of this metal exceeded £3, a year, while those of Spain had 
dwindled to £500,000 in gold, and had only increased to £2,500,000 m silver. 
Portugal now governed the ratio, and in 1638 raised the value of gold to six- 


teen times that of silver. 
Except during a brief period of forty years this ratio has ever since been 


od 
maintained in Spa and British America and the United States. A cen- 
tury later the spoils of the Orient were exhausted, the Brazilian placers be- 
gan to decline, and Portugal lost her importance. Spain thus us got con- 
trol of the ratio, and, as her coloninl produce was chiefly silver, 
value in 1775 from one-sixteenth to one-fifteenth and a half that 


of 1 fà 1785. and has adh 
and the bearing of each u the others, have influenced all | 
the subject, and, where there was no legislation, have govern 
market for more than two centuries. 

From the foregoing historical account of the ratio between gold 
and silver it appears that any nation producing the greatest 
amount of the precious metals has always able to control the 
ratio and fix the relative values of the metals. 

When Spain made her gold discoveries in America and obtained 
a considerable supply of this metal, and anticipated still larger gold 
discoveries, she became mistress of the situation, and at one stroke 
of the pen arbitrarily raised the value of gold from 10} to 1 to 13} 
to 1, and **the rest of the world was obliged to acquiesce in her 
valuation." Why? Because she controlled the supply. 

A cen afterwards the little Kingdom of Portugal, not one- 
quarter as large as the State of California, and at that time not 
producing one-tenth of the wealth now produced in California, 
was able to come to the front and dictate to the world what the 
ratio should be between gold and silver, simply because at that 
time she was producing more gold than any other nation in the 
world. She exercised her prerogative as the greatest go!d pro- 
ducer and 3 raised the value of gold from 13} to 1 to 16 
= 1, and the rest of the world was obliged to acquiesce in her valu- 
ation. 

A century later, the mines theretofore controlled by Portugal 
having become exhausted, ** Portugal lost her importance," and 
Spain, then being a heavy producer of silver, again got control of 
the ratio and raised the value of silver, or reduced that of gold, 
which amounts to the same thing, from 16 to 1 to 153 to 1, which 
ratio has remained the European ratio since that time (1775). It 
also appears from the historical account quoted from the Britan- 
nica t the metal of which there was the greatest production 
was always the one that was increased in value. 

From the above and foregoing is it not conclusively shown that 
the relative value of gold and silver, so long as they have free and 
unlimited coinage, is not influenced in the slightest degree by the 
amount of bullion that may be produced of either of the metals? 
In the instances given by Laughlin, when the greatest production 
was silver, silver was more valuable when measured by gold; and 
when the greatest production was gold, then gold was more val- 
nable when measured by silver. And in the instances cited in the 
Britannica it was the metal of which there was the greatest pro- 
duction that was increased in value in every instance. It is the 
law and not the amount of the production that fixes and maintains 
the relative value of the metals. 

What are the facts to-day as to the production of silver, and 
where is it being produced? 

The report of the Director of the Mint, dated June 24, 1894, 
shows that the world’s prođuction of silver for the year 1893, rated 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, amounted to $208,971,000. f this amount 
the United States produced $77,575,700 and Mexico produced 
$57,375,600. The amount produced in the United States and 
Mexico was $134,951,300, and all the balance of the world pro- 
duced $73,419,700. But of this $73,419,700 the South American 
nnd Central American States, all of which are silver-using coun- 
tries and equally interested with the United States in maintaining 
the price of silver, produced $25,044,700, and the Dominion of 
Canada produced $321,400, which nigkes a total production in 
America of $160,317,400, and all the balance of the world produced 
ony ri gue 

e amount actually produced in Europe was $19,155,100. The 
amount produced in Great Britain, the country that now assumes 
the prerogative of fixing the value of the silver bullion of the world, 
was $327,700. England's production of silver is less than 2 mills 


ese t. ratios, 
tion on 
the bullion 


. Itis to our interest to maintain the price of silver bullion. 
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on the dollar of the total N Instead of being able to 


dictate the value of silver bullion, she ought not to be consulted 
at al“. She should have no voice in the matter. In fact, Euro 
combined could not, as against the wishes of America, exert much, 
if any, influence on the value of silver. 

The amount of their production or of their actual consumption 
of silver is too trifling to have any material influence on its mar- 
ket value. Europe requires a certain amount of silver bullion an- 
nually to keep up her supply of token money, even though she 
might discontinue its use as money of ultimate or final redemp- 
tion. The amount now being consumed by her for coinage pur- 
poses averages about $22,000,000 annually, if to which you add the 
amount consumed by her in the arts, it will be found that instead 
of having silver to sell she annually consumes more than double 
the amount of silver that she produces. 

It may be a fine thing for Europe to allow her to fix the price 
of silver bullion, but it is contrary to all precedent and an ont- 
rage on the silver-producing countries. America produces more 
than three times as much silver as all the balance of the world. 
and more than ten times the amount produced in Europe. 

The total amount of silver produced in the world outside of 
America is not sufficient to supply the demands of Enrope for 
coinage pu and for use in the arts. It is not sufficient to 
supply the demand of India for coinage p ses alone. It would 
rd be sufficient to keep the silver s of China in decent 
repair, to say nothing about the necessity of a new one now and 
then. 

Mexico, and in fact all of the South American and Central 
American States, is equally interested with us in maintaining 
the price of silver bullion, and will gladly cooperate with us in 
any effort we may make to restore silver to its former position and 
pon in the monetary system of the world. It won!d bean act of 
imbecility for America, producing as it does more than three- 
fourths of the silver produced in the world and more than ten 
times as much as the Euro production, to allow Europe to fix 
the price of our silver bullion. 

e have no interests in common with Euro: 


on the silver ques- 
tion. We are heavy producers of silver. 


e have silver to s?ll. 
Europe 
is a heavy consumer of silver. She does not produce enoagh to 
supply her demands. She must enter the market and buy silver, 
not only for coinage purposes, but for use in the arts. It is to her 
interest to buy silver at as low a price as possible. We can not 
combine with Europe. Let us combine with those who have in- 
terests in common with us. = 

America commands the supply of silver bullion. The annual 
consumption of silver for coinage mp notwiths‘anding the 
suspension of the coinage of silver by the Latin Union, averazed, 
for the years 1891, 1892, 1893, over $143,009,000, and the consumption 
in the arts for the same years averaged over $27,000,000 (see report 
of Director of the Mint for 1894), making a total annual consump- 
tion of $170,000,000, only $48,000,000 of which are prodr.ced outside 
of America. After consuming all the silver bullion produced ont- 
side of America, the world must buy from us $122,000,090 worth of 
silver bullion annually for coinage purposes, and they must pay the 
price fixed by us, if we have manhood enough left to fix a price. 

In fact, the world has been paying at the rate of about $1.29 per 
ounce for silver bullion ever since 1873, while we have received on 
an average only about two-thirds that amount, and the specula- 
torsof Europe have been pocketing the difference. Isit notabout 
time to dispense with the European middleman and sell direct to 
the consumer at actual value? 

How about the gold production of the world? 

The report of the Director of the Mint shows that the world's 
production of gold for the year 1893 was $155,521,700, and that the 
amount produced in the various countries was as follows: 


$49, 050, TCO 
- 23,165,100 


It appears from the above and foregoing that America is not 
only the greatest producer of silver in the world, but that she is 
also the greatest producer of gold. Certainly, then, according to 
precedent, she has the right to fix the ratio between the metals, 
and when she exercises her prerogative and fixes the ratio, the 
world would be obliged to acquiesce in her valuation. 

The total output of gold in America, Asia, and Russia, all of 
which are silver-using countries, is $87,168,400, and the production 
of the rest of the world is but $68,353,300, and of this amount 
$29,305,800 is produced in Africa. Nearly all of the African gold 
is produced in the South African Republic, a pure democracy in 
southern Africa, Africa has but little interest in monetary af- 
fairs, and is never consulted on monetary matters. If the African 
product is deducted, or not counted on either side, we have for the 
world's annual production, exclusive of Africa, $126,215,900, of 


which America, Asia, and Russia produce $87,168,400, and the bal- 
ance of the world produces $39,047,500. 
The amount of gold produced in the countries now clamoring 


fora single gold standard is not enough by more than $11,000,000 


to supply the demand for gold for use in the arts, even after 
counting in Australasia with the gold monometallists. All the 
gold produced in these countries and $11,000,000 worth of that 
produced in silver-using countries would be consumed in thearts 
before a single dollar's worth would be available for coinage pur- 
poses. 

The amount of gold produced in Europe, exclusive of Russia— 
and Russia is not clamoring for gold; Russia is a silver-standard 
country to-day—is only $3,358,900, or a trifle more than 2 per cent 
of the total output. The greatest objection to silver comes from 
England. England’s bitter fight against silver dates from 1816. 
and from that time until the present she has constantly opposed 
its use as money. How much gold does she produce? 

In 1893 she produced the enormous sum of $42,300, less than 
three-tenths of 1 mill on the dollar of the world's production for 
that year. To allow a country virtually producing no gold or sil- 
ver to dictate to the bullion-producing countries what the ratio 
between the metals shall be, or to have any influence whatever in 
fixing the ratio, or to be even consulted in any manner, is an out- 
rage on the intelligence of the rest of the world. 

But it may b» claimed that Great Britain should be credited 
with the gold produced in her colonies and dependencies, If this 
was done, let us see how the account would stand: 


Gold produced in— 


Great Britain..... £ 2,300 
Australasia ....... -- 85, 688, 600 
Dominion of Canada . o, 921,200 
BIg India: iiie . decr epi - 8,813,600 
ZEUG eser Duda Ce die idera dapus dud 2, 507, 
r t uxe eme we UNO sees eee E cout SUUM O Pair i 43, 089, 100 


But of the gold produced in Australasia, $32,059,354 was coined 
into money in the Ans‘tra ian Mint (see report of Director of the 
Mint); consequently that amount of the Australian bullion could 
noi have been exported to England; therefore this amount must 
be deducted, which leaves $10,979,745 as the total supply that the 
mother country could by any possibility have received from her 
colonies, 

It may. however, be claimed that England should have credit 
for atleast a part of the African output. Undoubtedly a portion 
of the gold mined in Africa is taken out by English operators, but 
I have no means of ascertaining what prope non. The gold mines 
of Africa are common plunder for the entire world. Every na- 
tionality has its representative in Africa digging for gold, and as 
nine-tenths of the world to-day are using silver as full asi tonta 
money, all of whom are interested in maintaining the value of 
silver, I take it for granted that the nine-tenths can get away with 
as much African gold bullion as the other one-tenth; consequently 
Ileave the African output entirely out of the case. If, however, 
Great Britain controlled all of it, she would still have less than 
the American output. If she controlled all the African gold she 
would still have less than the demand for consumption in the arts, 
to say nothing about controlling the coinage ratio of the world. 

If, in 1546, Spain, simply becaus» she was the greatest producer 
of gold, was able to arbitrarily establish and maintain for one 
hundred years the ratio between gold and silver, and then Portu- 
gal, because she had become the greatest producer of gold, was 
abie to arbitrarily raise its value as compared with silver and 
maintain her ratio for another hundred years, and if Spain, then 
having becomeagain the greatest producer of the precious metals, 
but now, silver being the metal of which there was the greatest 
production, by her arbitrary edict was able to raise the value of 
silver as measured by gold, and the rest of the world was obliged 
to acquiesce in these several valuations so fixed, first by Spain, then 
by Portugal, and afterwards by Spain again, simply because at the 
time the several ratios were fixed these nations were the great- 
est producers of gold and silver, what is to prevent the United 
States, with her immense commerce, and annually producing, as 
she does, hundreds of millions of dollars' worth of the absolute 
necessaries of life that Europe needs and must have and can pro- 
cure nowhere else, and controlling, as she does, a monopoly of 
both gold and silver—what isto prevent her from establishing and 
maintaining any ratio between the metals that she sees fit to 
establish? Nothing but the ignorance, stupidity, cowardice, or 
rascality of the members of our National Legislature. 

Is there any danger of our getting too much silver money in the 

Jnited States? The report of the Director of the Mint published 
in 1893 shows that the total amount of silver coin now in existence 
is $4,042,700,000. If we had all of it, it would make a per capita 
circulation of about $58 for our present population, and that is not 
too much money for the business interests of this country. France 
has nearly that sum per capita, and France is now the most pros- 
perous country in the world. 

In 1865 and 1806 we had in the United States, including the 
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seven-thirty notes and the various other issues that were by law 
a legal tender and lawful money, a greater per capita circulation 
than all the silver in the world would give us now; and it must 
be conceded that we had then the most prosperous times this 
country has ever experienced. Even Hugh Mc och admitted 
that at that time **the people were prosperous and comparatively 
free from debt." 

Butit isinsisted by the gold-standard men that silver is too 
bulky and heavy to be used as money, that the silver we now have 
will not circulate, and that the Government has impoverished 
itself already in building vaults in which to store it. 

So far as its circulation as money is concerned, we now have a 
law allowing any person who has ten or more silver dollars to 
deposit them with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the 
United States and receive silver certificates therefor; and the only 
reason so much silver is now on deposit is because the people pre- 
fer the certificates. Every silver dollar now on deposit in the 
United States Treasury is 3 the money function by its 
paper representative. Silver certificates could be advantageously 
used in the United States for every dollar of silver in existence in 
the world. 

All the coined silver in the world could be pas into a single 
room 65 feet square and 66 feet high. It would not take a very 
large vault to hold all of it, and all this talk about impoverishing 
the Government to build vaults to hold our silver is the veriest 
nonsense. 

But what is the probability of our getting all the silver in the 
world or any considerable portion of it? 

About one-half of the silver in the world is in India and China. 
India and China are silver-using countries. They donot use gold 
as money. China and India now are and for many years have 
been heavy consumers of silver. In order to obtain the amount 
of silver required by them they have established a ratio of 15 to1. 
Every ounce of silver they have costs them $1.37. This certainly 
is not cheap silver. Not a dollar’s worth of this silver could be 
brought to the United States without a loss of at least 7 per cent 
to the shipper, besides cost of transportation. No one supposes, 
even the gold-standard men do not claim, that any silver would 
come to this country from Asia. 

The total amount of silver in Europe is $1,484,000,000, all of 
which is coined into money, none of it at a higher ratio than 15} 
to 1, and most of it at a much lower ratio. None of the European 
silver is cheap silver, and none of it could be shipped to this coun- 
try without a loss of at least 3 per cent to the shipper besides cost 
of transportation. None of it can be spared from the circulating 
medium of the several nations where it is now being used as 
money. 

Not. only can none of the stock now on hand be spared, but the 
demand in Europe is for more silver. In 1893 the amount of sil- 
ver coined in Europe was over $34,000,000, and the amount coined 
for the years 1891, 1892, and 1893, averagon over $32,000,000 an- 
nually. (See Report of Director of the Mint for 1894.) Europe 
has no silver to spare. The United States, under free and unlim- 
ited coinage, instead of importing silver, would continue in the fu- 
ture, as she has been in the past, a large exporter of silver bullion, 

It is insisted by the gold-standard advocates that the free coin- 
age of silver would drive gold out of the coun Of course no 
person can know that such would be the result; he can only guess 
that such a thing might happen. These same men told us that 
the compulsory coinage of silver under the Bland Act would 
drive all the gold ont of the country, but it did not do so. The 
Report of the Director of the Mint shows that in 1878, when the 
Bland Act became a law, there was but $213,000,000 in gold in 
the United States, and that from that time until 1893 there was 
coined in the United States from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 of silver 
every month, and that in 1893 we had $646,000,000 in gold in the 
United States. Instead of driving out the gold, there was a con- 
stant stream of gold flowing into the country. There were cer- 
tain false prophets in 1878, and we have no evidence that they 
have received any special inspiration since that time. There is 
not a particle of danger of silver driving gold out of the country. 
Foreign demand for gold may cause its exportation, but silver 
will not drive it out of the country. 

The report of the Director of the Mint for the year ending June30, 
1894, on page 57, shows that the world’s production of silver for 
the years 1891, 1892, and 1893 amounted to $583,464,000, rated at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. The same report shows (page 54) that the 
annual consumption of silver for use in the arts was $27,554,280. 
This will give a total stn Sopa in the arts for the three years 
of $82,662,840. On page 270 the same report shows that the silver 
coinage of the world for the same time was $430,169,558. If these 
figures are correct, and without doubt they are substantially 
true, there was a surplus left over each year, on an average, of 
$23,547,200 worth of silver bullion. 

The loss of silver from abrasion and from other causes is enor- 
mous. The Director of the Mint published a tabulated statement 
in 1893, from which it appears that the world's coinage of silver 


from 1492 to 1893, a period of four hundred years, was $9,726,072,000, 
less than one-half of the amount produced. 

With such a ratio of loss, I think any fair-minded man will con- 
cede that the $23,547,200 yearly surplus will not be more than suf- 
ficient to make up the loss from abrasion and accident to the stock 
of coin now in existence. 

Is there mores gold to furnish the people with the necessary 
circulating medium? Turning again to the report of the Director 
of the Mint for 1894, we find (on page 57) that the world’s pro- 
duction of gold for the years 1891, 1892, and 1893 amoun to 
$432,470,000, or an annual eee production of $144,118,666. On 
page 53 of the same report itis shown that the annual consumption 
of gold in the arts is $50,177,300. This leaves for coinage p 
893,941,366. 

If gold is to be the money of the world, we shall find, by divid- 
ing the amount of gold available for coinage purposes by the pop- 
ulation of the world, that it would give us an annual increase in 
the circulating medium of 6 cents per capita, providing none of 
the stock on hand was lost or destroyed. 

But the advocates of the gold standard insist that it is not fair 
to divide the available supply by the total population of the 
world, because they say a large proportion of the people of the 
world do not use gold as money. Very well, suppose only one- 
fourth of the people use gold as money; then the annual per capita 
increase in circulation, provided none of the stock on hand be lost 
or destroyed in any manner, would be 24 cents. 

But would there not be some loss from abrasion and accidents? 
The Director of the Mint, in the tables heretofore referred to, pub- 
lished in 1893, shows that the world's production of gold since 1492 
amounts to $8,204,303,000, and that the total supply of gold money 
in existence August 16, 1893, was $3,582,605,000. This shows a 
tremendous loss of gold, particularly when we take into consider- 
ation the fact that more than two-thirds of the $8,000,000,000 worth 
of gold was produced within the last hundred years. There can 
be no question but that with a single gold standard there must be 
a constantly diminishing volume of money. 

None of the nations of Europe are benefited by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver sur, i England, and all of them, with the exception 
of England, would follow the United States in its remonetization. 

England is the great creditor nation of the world; her imports 
are largely in excess of her exports; she is therefore interested in 
haying dear money and cheap commodities. If commodities are 
cheap and money dear, but little money will be required to settle 
her balances of trade; and if money is dear, that is, if its purchas- 
ing power is great, the amount received as fixed charges on the 
interest-bearing obligations she holds against other nations and 
the people of other nationalities will be much more valuable, and 
will go further in paying for such commodities as she must obtain 
from abroad than it would with a large volume of money in cir- 
culation. Again, England, or English capitalists who control the 
financial policy of England, is making large sums of money 
annually in buying silver bullion at much less than its coinage 
value from the American producer and exchanging it in India and 
other silver-using countries at its full coinage value for wheat, 
cotton, and other commodities for import into England: England 
will not agree to international bimetallism, It is not necessary to 
have her cooperation in order to maintain bimetallism. 

Bimetallism has existed since the first dawn of civilization. 
England, however, as long ago as in the first half of the eighteenth 
century favored monometallism. Desiring dear money and cheap 
commodities, she exerted all the influence she possesses in favor 
of a discontinuance of the use of one of the metals; and believing 
that silver would be the most abundantand that it was a plebeian 
money, the money of the common people, she sought to discredit 
it. Dutot in 1739, Dessortous in 1790, and Lord Liverpool in 1808, 
as the seed Seng of the aristocracy and money lords of England, 
urged upon Parliament the oe dead of monometallism. Finally, 
in 1816, silver was demonetize: - 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, of the demonetization of 
silver by England, bimetallism was still maintained; all the mints 
of the world, except those of England, were still open to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver, and silver did not depreciate a 
single point in value as compared with gold. England could ac- 
complish nothing alone. Although she did all that she could do 
to discredit silver, silver remained on a parity with gold. always 
at a ratio below 16 to 1, even in the London market, at all times 
between 1816 and 1873. It was not until after the demonetization 
of silver by the United States, the greatest silver-producing coun- 
Ey atng world, that silver began to decline in value as measured 

y gold, 

A peculiar combination of circumstances favored England in 
her war inst silyer in 1872-73. Germany, elated by her vic- 
tory over nce, adopted the single gold standard under the im- 

ression that the $1,000,000,000 gold indemnity extorted from 
ance would place her upon a solid financial basis and make her 

a creditor nation. She obtained her gold standard, but instead of 

becoming a creditor nation she has so impoverished and degraded 
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the great mass of her people as to imperil the very existence of 
the Empire. Germany sees her mistake and would to-day be glad 
of any reasonable pretext to return to bimetallism. 

France has not demonetized silver, but only tem: ily closed 
her mints to its free coinage. She was obliged to do this to pre- 
vent Germany from unloading her silver upon France for still 
more French gold. Theaction of Germany and France, two great 
commercial nations, induced several of the smaller nations of 
Europe to discontinue the further coinage of silver, not because 
they did not like silver money, but to prevent Germany, who had 
a large stock of silver, from exchanging, after having demonetized 
it, her silver for their stock of gold. 

In the United States in 1873 our currency was paper money. 
Gold and silver were not used as a medium of exchange. In 1873 
an act was passed by Congress entitled An act revising and 
amending the laws relative to the Mint, assay offices, and coinage 
of the United States." 

Itis charged that this act, which demonetized silver in the United 
States, was corruptly passed through both Houses of Congress. 
Whether British gold was used to co t eertain members of 

is not, and probably never will be, positively known. 
But certain it is that not to exceed half a dozen members of Con- 
gress knew at the time of the passage of the act that it demone- 
tized silver, and they said nothing about it in public. Certain it 
is that President Grant, when he signed the act, did not know 
that it demonetized silver. Certain it is that the press of the 
country, whieh was represented in both Houses of Congress by 
their special reporters, knew nothing about it. Certain it is that 
the people had never petitioned Congress for any such legislation, 
and did not know that there had been any such until nearly two 
years after the p of the act. : 

The act demonetizing silver in the United States was the most 
important and far-reaching in its eger. ri Ran of any act ever 
mes by Congress, and yet no paper published anywhere in the 

nited States at or near the time of its passage contains any refer- 
ence to it whatever. 

Had the United States at that time been using gold and silver 
as a medium of exchange, it would not have been possible to pass 
such an act without closescrutiny by the members of Congress and 
by the press of the country, but no metallic money was in cireula- 
tion, and an act to revise the laws of the Mint was at that time 
not considered of much importance, and with the assurance of the 
chairman of the committee having the bill in charge that the act 
under consideration was simply an act revising the laws relative 
to the Mint and assay offices, etc., it passed without careful in- 
spection. Such a combination of circumstances is not likely to 
occur in the United States again, and certainly no act to revise 
the mint laws of the United States will ever again pass Congress 
without careful scrutiny. 

Itis claimed that free coinage of silver would stimulate pro- 
duction to such an extent that we should soon have too much 
money, that everybody would rush to the mines, and that in a 
short time we should be flooded with money. It is quite probable 
that with the price of commodities as they now are—wheat 50 
cents per bushel, cotton 5 cents per pound, and other things in 
proportion—many people would desert the farm and ranch for the 
mine, for the reason that they could realize more from their labor 
as miners than they could from raising commodities. 

But it should els in mind that the value of money is regu- 
lated by the amount of money in circulation, and that as the vol- 
ume of money was increased, its purchasing power would be cor. 
respondingly decreased; that as the purchasing power of money 
was reduced, commodities would increase in value, and a point 
would soon be reached where the individual could realize more 
from his labor in producing commodities than he could by mining 
silver. As soon as that point was reached, the great mass of miners 
would desert the mine for the farm, and the further increase of 
money would cease. 

If coinage were free and unlimited and extended to both metals, 
the system would become self-regulating. When the interests of 
the people demanded moremoney, morebullion would be produced; 
when the demand for money was satisfied, the energies of the peo- 
ple would be employed in producing commodities. Theonly shine 
that could possibly interfere with this automatic regulation woul 
be the exhaustion of the gold and silver mines, or the discovery of 
immense deposits of the so-called precious metals in excess of the 
demand for money, neither of which events is likely to occur. 
But should either of these things happen, it would only be neces- 
sary to limit the coinage, or use some other commodity as the 
bearer of the money stamp as the representative of the money 
function. It is not necessary, however, to cross this bridge until 
we get to it. 

If there is a large volume of money in circulation, it will find its 
way into the hands of the people, and it can not be so easily cor- 
nered by trusts, syndicates, and combines; but if the volume of 
money is small in 1 to the demand it can be cornered by 
the money king. If volume of money is small, its purchasing: 
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power is great and commodities cheap, and the creditor class— 
the men with fixed incomes and large capital—can manipulate 
the money and control the destiny of the people. 

There are thousands of men in moderate circumstances, men 
who to-day are producing commodities which they must sell on 
the market for less than the cost of production, men whose every 
interest would be promoted by bimetallism, who are shouting 
themselves hoarse for a single gold standard, simply because such 
a standard is demanded a 55 party leaders. These men are 
honest and unselfish, but they are blinded by partisan prejudice. 
But how about the honesty of the leaders, the men vis are in- 
formed, who know the consequences that must result from the 
destruction of one-half of the money in existence? "These men are 
not honest; but, instigated by selfishness or by hope of party su- 
premacy, in utter disregard of the misery, poverty, and absolute 
serfdom and slavery that must be entailed on the great mass of 
the people, they have entered into the most gigantic and fiendish 
conspiracy ever conceived by man to enrich themselves and en- 
slave the world. 

While the money-using people have been more than doubled 
within the last half century. and the demand for money has been 
more than quadrupled by reason of the immense advance in pro- 
ductive industry, these mem propose to destroy one-half of the 
money in existence and prevent the le from making any more. 

If a single gold pred spen is 8 the annual production of 
gold will not be sufficient to supply the demand for use in the 
arts and keep the old stock good. If the single can 
be forced upon South America and Asia, gold must inevitably 
appreciate to at least four times its present value, commodities 
must decline to one-fourth of the present price, and not a dollar 
for all time to come ean be added to the circulating medium, but 


on the contrary there must be a constantly volume 
of money. 
This is the contest. If the money kings can force gold mono- 


metallism upon the world, they will succeed in establishing the 
most gigantic moneyed aristocracy among the rich, and the worst 
system of peonage, serfdom, and slavery among the masses that 
has ever cursed human race. (The Arena, Volume XVI, No, 
1, June, 1896, pages 85-105.) = 

Mr. BATE. . President, with the permission of the Senate 
I wish to say something upon the general features of the bill. I 
understand all the items in the bill have been passed upon with 
one or two exceptions, and that the whole bill is open for discus- 
sion. lembrace the opportunity this morning offered me to make 
some general observations in regard to the provisions of the 

Mr. President, the reasons against the enactment of this tariff 
bill have been so fully stated in the arguments against the sched- 
ules that no summary of them can do justice to their importance. 

This bill ought not to pass, because there exists no great public 
reason for the increase in taxation which it imposes. A nominal 
deficit in the revenues is confronted with an actual lus in the 
Treasury, and until that surplus is exhausted, and further experi- 
ence shall demonstrate the inadequacy of the existing tariff. the 
inordinate haste to resort to further increase of taxation ought to 
have been anticipated bra reduction of the expenditures. . 

Economy was with Mr. Jefferson ‘‘the first and most impor- 
tant republican virtue;" and it is to-day the safest and surest re- 
lief for the people. Instead of itures aggregating more 
than a thousand millions of dollars to a Congress and requiring 
that vast sum to be paid every two years by the people, this Con- 
gress should have checked the waste of fee money by reducing 
the expenditures of the Government. e people, Mr. President, 
are ever read y to render unto Cæsar the things which be Cesar’s,” 
Led sque: — inst robbery, pr the name d taxes, for the 

t of a giant corporation with its grasp upon ngress, as 
— by this bill, and its heel upon the neck of prostrate 
people. 

The only difference of opinion which finds expression in this 
Chamber on the sugar schedule seems to be whether the Senate 
or the House gives the greater profit to the trust. All are agreed 
that never before has a party so completely considered the profits 
of a corporation and so little the cost to the people. As of sugar, 
so of every other necessary of life—iron, wool, lumber, the food 
we eat, and the beverages we drink—all and each pay tribute to 
the greed of protection and not to the necessity of the Govern- 
ment, , 

There comes on every wind, from Mui Real of the country, 
the wail of an impoverished people. ey demand relief, but 
they get increased taxation; they ask for bread, and you give them 
astone; you mock at their distress and laugh at their suffering 
with this bill of increased taxes. : 

The country has lost the income tax, the fairest and most just 
system for the equalization of the burden of taxation. That loss 
made the apparent defect in the revenues, which this bill—the 
accident of an accident—supplies with taxes along every line of 
consumption, shutting in the American consumer behind the wall 
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of combinations, of trusts and monopolies, with no possibility of 

relief from foreign competition. - 

This bill ip im not to pass, Mr. President, because it prolongs 
the agitation for tariff reform, keeps alive the conviction of un- 
just discrimination, and embarrasses all trade and business by 
the threat of continued contention for relief from unjust taxation. 
Nolaw of such manifest inequality, such gross favoritism, such 
enormous taxation, can bring rest, ques and prosperity to the 
people; self-protection will demand the repeal or modification of 
the rates under this bill, and the uetus will be projected for- 
ward into the election for the next 


ngress. : 
Prosperity can not be assured by any law the repeal of which 


will be the urgent necessity for the great body of taxpayers. 

** Trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay when taxes grind 
the faces of the poor." 

Ican not agree, Mr. President, with the Senator from Texas 

Ar. MILLS], when he says the yer is the ** forgotten man." 

n the contrary, under the operation of this bill, he will be the 
best remembered man in all the land. 

Lord Thurlow once exclaimed, ‘‘ When I forget my sovereign, 
may God forget me." To which Wilkes coarsely replied, ‘* For- 
get you! He'd see you damned first." And so of this bill and the 
taxpayer; it will not forget the taxpayer. Forget him! He can 
not draw a woolen shirt over his head, nor a pair of socks on his 
feet, nor wrap his shivering children in a blanket, nor warm his 
wife with a shawl without experiencing how much the Repub- 
lican party has not forgotten, but remembered him. : 
` Forget him! Iron, the 1 companion of the taxpayer, 
from the ore in the earth, through all the changes to pig, to 
wrought iron, to scrap, from armor plates to trace chains, from 
nails in his rooftree to screws in his coffin lid, is taxed with 
double, triple, quadruple, and quintuple taxes, the evidences of 
remembrance by the Republican party of the taxpayer. Forget 
him! He can not build a cabin, nor a boat, nor fence his potato 
patch, nor lay his body in a coffin without paying tribute to the 
protection of the Republican party. Forget him! Is he not re- 
minded of the Republican party'stender regard for the taxpayer's 
9 b des duties levied to protect his cabbages, eggs, onions, 
and garlic 

No, Mr. President, he is neither the forgotten man, nor is he a 
forgetting man. He will long remember the party whose tariff 
bill teaches that— 

The loss of wealth is loss of dirt, 
As sages in all times assert; 
The happy man’s without a shirt. 

I stand here, Mr. President, the advocate of fair trade and free 
silver. By the former the Treasury will be supplied with all the 
revenue required for an economical administration of the Gov- 
ernment without impairing the industry of the people by onerous 
and burdensome taxation. By the latter the p e be sup- 
plied with the money necessary to their individual and collective 
prosperity, without a discriminating injustice against a metal 
more largely produced in this than in any other country. By no 
other combination of revenue and currency can the great object of 
relief to the people be accomplished. 

Under our system of government a revenue from customs is 
mandatory and free trade impossible; hence it may be relegated 
to the collection of 8 epithets remembered, but not used. 
But fair trade implies the raising of revenue from customs, with 
due and impartial regard to the interests and guoustur of every 
class and of every business and of all the people. 

It needs no reciprocity attachment, but invites every nation to 
share with us in swelling the sails of commerce and filling the 
markets of the world with the products of every clime and country. 

It adds to our home market all the markets of the world, and 
opens to the industry of the American plow, loom, anvil, and of 
every kind of manufacture the supplying of the wants, needs, 
and necessities of all the peoples of the world. It is a broad- 
gauged policy, truly American, and,like our country, opens to 
the 1 and suffering people of every nation the blessings 
which follow the free interchange of commodities. z 

Look, Mr. President, at the singular and anomalous position 
which the United States occupies to-day in the eyes of the world. 
We have but recently sent abroad a commission of able and ex- 
cellent citizens to invite the nations of Europe to unite with usin 
forming a system of international bimetallism. We invite Eng- 
land to abandon her gold basis of eighty years’ duration; France 
to widen her bimetallic system so as to embrace the United States; 
Germany to retrace her steps and open her mints to the coinage 
of silver; and so of every nation—we ask them to aid us. 

At the same time we are considering here in Congress the most 
effectual tariff system that shall paralyze the industries of other 
nations, deny them access to our markets, and shut off seventy-five 
millions of consumers from the production of other nations. Will 
such fiscal policy aid your diplomatic bimetallic scheme? In view 
of the manifest inconsistency between this Administration’s bi- 
metallism and its tariff, it is not surprising if grave doubts are 
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entertained, at home as well as abroad, of the sincerity of the 
Republican party to its platform profession of an ardent desire to 
use silver in connection with gold. But whether sincere or other- 
wise, the bimetallic commission and this tariff legislation can not 
harmonize. 

Rumors of protests by foreign governments have already been 
rife, threats of retaliation are in the air, and every indication ex- 
ists that the nations of Europe will never consent to a currency 
conference with a Government whose fiscal policy is one of hos- 
tility to their trade, commerce, and people. ith fair trade, 
under customs duties upon foreign imports for revenue only, 
whether levied on a part or all the importations, but confined to 
the legitimate expenses of the Government, we could invite other 
nations to conference with some hope of a favorable consideration, 
But to enter upon diplomacy, like the fretful porcupine, bristling 
atevery point with repellant laws, demanding everything in sight, 
but refusing every reciprocal benefit. is to invite inevitable failure, 

Perhaps that is the real pore of such contradictory policies. 
But what will the people think of such paltering in a double sense, 
that keeps the promise to their ear and breaks it to their hope? 
Every supporter of Mr, Bryan and seven-tenths of the supporters 
of Mr. McKinley are in favor of bimetallism and in opposition to 
any fiscal policy which abstracts, hinders, and prevents the use of 
silver in our currency. Whatever may be said as to the part 
played by a protective tariff in the last campaign, the people never 
understood that it was to be exploited to prevent European nations 
from uniting with the United States in a return to bimetallism. 
That is what the present bill, either in its original or amended 
1 5 does for biinetallism; it is a barrier to the free coinage of 

ver. 

Let us consider another inconsistency developed in the consid- 
eration of protection. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] introduced a bill to encourage shipbuilding and sup- 
ported it with an able and elaborate argument to show that a tax 
of 10 per cent levied on goods imported in foreign bottoms would 
encourage the building of ships in this country. Will the enact- 
ment of such a law help the bimetallic conference, or dispose the 
people and governments of European nations to enter into an 
agreement as to silver with a people and Government which pun- 
ishes with a tax the etforts of other nations to maintain their own 
mercantile marine? 

The system of rewards and punishments which protection sup- 
ports and maintains as necessary to its successful operation is one 
of hostility to all other nations and peoples, as well as destructive 
to domestic prosperity. But fair trade, which has neither friends 
to reward nor enemies to punish, lends its helping hand to every 
interest, and provides revenue for the Government without enor- 
mous burdens on nations or foreigners. It would be the hand- 
maid of free silver, disposing all nations and peoples to make sac- 
rifices and changes in their financial systems in order to share in 
the prosperity and reap the rewards of trade, commerce, and in- 
tercourse with the most thrifty, growing, and enterprising people 
among the nations of the earth. 

Inthe pursuit of class legislation this bill throws away every 
consideration of the principles of taxation, which, properly ap- 
plied in laws, will protect the people from the burdens of unnec- 
essary duties without depriving the Government of n 
revenues, But protection“ is not enumerated among those prin- 
ciples, but is held to be a system of veiled confiscation where the 
consumer is taxed that certain classes may increase their profits, 
Even the harsh term of “robbery” has been applied to it in the 
highest court of our country, 

The people of every State in our Union will cheerfully contribute 
all taxes necessary to the economical expenditures of their Gen- 
eral Government, and they will bear every burden required to 
escape the necessity of issuing bonds in time of peace. But when 
required to pay taxes in order to increase the profits of classes, to 
submit to exactions merely to encourage certain business at the 
expense of all the people, to build up a costlier home market by 
excluding foreign products, they naturally rebel at the injustice 
and demand of those who represent them in Congress to resist and 
op the manifest wrong. 

very tion of a wise financial policy points to the activi 
of every dollar of the currency—that passing from hand to hand, 
from person to person, which has bestowed its name upon the cir- 
culating money of every country. And since every dollar of sur- 
lus in the Treasury 1s an inactive dollar—dead, for the time 
ing, to all trade, business, enterprise, and individuals—it be- 
comes an increased weight added to the depression which bears 
down upon the people. At present over one hundred and thi 
millions of the currency lie idle in the Treasury, and this bi 
oe to increase that inactive hoard by further taxation of the 
people. : 

A surplus in the Treasury, as well as a reservein the banks, may 
be wise and necessary precautions against 3 conditions, 
but both should be limited to the smaller possible sum. The cry 


of the people, the demands of their business, the exigencies of 
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their trade, all look to an increase of the circulating medium, and 
in the midst of this pressing and urgent necessity for more money 
this bill is framed on lines to unnecessarily increase the amount 
of dead, inactive money. Not only does the bill immensely in- 
crease the taxes on consumption, but the currency, indispensable 
to the trade, business, and enterprise of every individual, is les- 
sened, and will be locked up in the Treasury, where already over 
one hundréd and thirty millions above and not counting the $100,- 
000,000 redemption reserve is hoarded and withdrawn from the 
channels of trade. 

The excuse for this bill, as expressed in its title, ‘‘ to provide 
revenue," takes no notice of the $130,000,000; the subterfuge of a 
deficit in the revenue disregards the fact that the existing hoard 
in the Treasury would meet the difference between the expendi- 
tures and the receipts for more than three years to come, without 
the least increase of taxation. If to the existirg but unused 
hoard of money that $130,000,000 is added, the revenue which 
this bill, according to the 3 of its advocates, will raise, 
that surplus will be very largely over 8200, 000, 000, which will be 
denied to the le’s uses, withdrawn from all the channels of 
trade, from all the necessities of the individuals, from all the 
uses for which money is required, Will that bring prosperity? 

It is hard to make the people understand why it is necessary to 
* provide revenue" by increasing taxation so long as there is 
$130,000,000 in the Treasury vaults and a deficit of less than $40,- 
000,000 to be provided for. The euphonistic expression, **to en- 
courage domestic industries," has long since lost its deceptive 
charm. It has too often been used to fool and deceive; and pro- 
tection and the home market have done their duty so long without 
adequate returns that they no longer beguile the people. The 
cheap foreign pauper labor and its products have been ‘‘scare- 
crows set to frighten fools" so long that they have lost all signifi- 
cance. Theirrags and tatters may be labeled wool, leather, mules, 
and horses, and garlanded with the necessaries of life; but beneath 
them all will be visible the cross sticks of the scarecrow which 
trusts and monopolies use to oppress and rob the people of their 
substance. 

What has become of the untaxed breakfast of the laboring man, 
which garlanded the scarecrow after the McKinley bill? Has it 
been abandoned at the demand of thesugar trust? Howmuch did 
taxes under the McKinley bill, levied on pauper-labor productions, 
increase the of labor in this country? Did the home mar- 
ket under the McKinley bill furnish a compensating price to the 
vastagricultural 8 of the country, or manufacturers spring 
up and flourish alongside the wheat and corn fields, so that every 
farmer has a remunerative market at his barn door? None of 
these promised blessings followed the short-lived McKinley bill, 
nor will this bill, in the few years which the people will permit it 
to exist, be more fruitful than its predecessor. 

If the principle of protection which underlies this bill be car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, it demands Government aid of some 
kind for every industry whose products, being undersold in the 
markets, are subjected to loss. From whose labor is the expense 
of this Government protection to come? Who are to pay the cost 
of that protection? ere is that bounty to stop? m what 
principle is the owner of sheep to be favored more than the owner 
of hogs; the manufacturer more than the farmer? Upon what 
sg of political science is the difference or discrimination 
made? 

For twenty years Congress has been engaged in unweaving the 
web of Penelope, but it seems that Ulysses will not yet return to 
Ithaca, but still wanders. We have had the Morrison bill, the 
McKinley bill, the Wilson bill, and the two Dingley bills, and the 
web is still being adjusted: 

We have enlar; the nomenclature of our politics without en- 
riching it, and these names now remain but mementoes of that 
fatality which has overtaken all parties in their efforts at tariff 
legislation. The McKinley bill defeated the Republican party, the 

ilson bill, compromise as it was, crippled the Democratic party, 
and the Dingley bill will be no exception to that fate which foi- 
lows the wrongdoing of protective legislation. 

The author of the 8 bill now under consideration is re- 
ported in a letter to the New York Herald to have predicted that 
this bill ** will be regarded as a settlement of the disturbing ques- 
tion for many years, and a settlement, too, on a basis which will 

eatly promote our domestic industries." Alas, the Dingley bill 
[em already disappeared under the 700 amendments proposed (and 
nearly all of them passed) in this Senate, which have so altered 
its features, so distorted its countenance, that like the child in 
that fiction of Victor Hugo, ‘‘The man who laughs," its own 
father can not recognize his offspring. Naught but the perpetual 
grin, the everlasting smirk of protection,“ is written across the 
original bili, and it must carry through its lifetime, long or 
da horrid scars of its defacement, as did **the man who 

aughs." 

The names which the people stamp upon objectionable legisla- 
tion but too often reveal its real character. The bill of abom- 


inations” almost involved the country in civil war, and now we 
hear the slogan of ** Tariff for robbery against tariff for revenue." 

Mr. President, the country heard with pleasure the voice of 
President McKinley calling upon Congress, among other things, 
to “ relieve and encourage agriculture.” Many thousands of the 
people, looking back to the time, a few years ago, when the Presi- 

ent was an ardent advocate of the free coinage of silver, took 
hope that it would be more money and not more taxes in which 
the relief and encouragement to the farmer would take shape. 
But, unfortunately, the hopes and prospects of purty have taken 
precedence of the welfare and prosperity of the people. 

Instead of a plain, straightforward policy of using the accumu- 
lated millions of silver in the Treasury to dispel the depression 
that weighs upon the energies and paralyzes the industry of the 

ple, we are invited to the funeral baked meats of protection. 

e may imagine, but can not paint, the disappointment which fol- 
lowed the report of the original bill, where the savor was taxed 
out of salt, the saccharine matter out of sugar, the warmth out of 
wool; where the hats were made so light that every breeze would 
start the people in a race, and a pinching power given to the shoes 
until they produced corns rather than comfort. 

Mr. President, the first creditor of every people is the plow, and 
upon the furrows which it turns reposes the great mass of national 
wealth. After fully and amply supplying the home market, of 
which so much is heard in these days, the plow supplied agricul- 
tural exports for the fiscal year of 1896 to the enormous amount 
of $569,879,297, or 66.02 per cent of all the export trade of the 
country. What became of that vast sum—the product of the 
plow? It was not given away. It bought in foreign lands what 
the plow needed at home, and the cheaper those foreign goods 
were bought the greater were the profits of the plow. 

But this protection bill is to change all that, and teach the plow 
the unlearnable lesson that higher priced homemade articles are 
cheaper than lower priced imported goods. The plow is not so 
dull a scholar as protectionists suppose; it may be fooled some- 
times, but experience teaches that the royal road to comfort and 
sufficiency lies not along the pathway of protection. 

But I willendeavor to do justice even to this bill There are, 
to use one of the terms quite frequent in this discussion of the 
tariff, compensatory“ duties to agriculture in the bill. 

Beans are protected by a duty of 50 cents per bushel; cabbages 
by 3 cents per head; eggs by 5 cents per dozen. Nor does relief 
and encouragement to the plow stop at the gates of the garden or 
at the doors of the hennery. The 101,100,875 bushels of corn ex- 
pes in 1896 will in future be protected by a duty on 4,338 

ushels imported. The orchard, too, comes in for a so-called 
“compensatory” duty on green apples, of which we exported 
860,002 barrels and imported 60,742 barrels. Great expectations 
are raised for tallow, of which we exported last year 52,759,919 
pounds, and farmers are hereafter to have a protective duty on 
2,116 pounds imported. Of beef, divested of hides and hoofs and 
horns, we exported last year 359,704,917 pounds, and this model 
measure of taxation provides adequate protection to the farmer 
by a duty on 598,608 pounds of imported beef of every kind. 

What a mockery! 

The false pretense of relief and encouragement to the plow is 
sometimes ised under a statement that 50 per cent of our 
total importations in 1896 were agricultural products. 

To sustain that descriptive assertion, coffee, tea, sugar, and 
tropical products are aggregated and accredited as agricultural 
products coming in competition with the products of the farmers 
in this country. But is a tax on bananas any protection to beef? 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the organs of protection daily as- 
sure the people that business activity stands expectant and impa- 
tient, awaiting only the passage of a tariff bill to bound off and 
bring to the people that prosperity which started on its race on 
the night of the late Presidential election, but for some unexpected 
reason came to a sudden standstill. 

Among the agricultural agencies which this bill hitches to the 
slow-moving car of prosperity, I note that mules and horses are 
included. But as in 1893 importation added only 6 mules to the 
2,352,281, and only 12,248 horses to the 16,081,139, which were here 
and doing their level best tostart the stalled car of prosperity, Ireall 
can notadvise the people to hope for much from the protection whic 
the bill extends to horses and mules. In 1893 importations added 
8,098 cattle to the 42,095,568 already in the country; it increased the 
45,206,498 hogs by 16,947, and added 445,813 sheep to the 45,048,017 
that ranged over the hills and dales of the United States. In dol- 
lars and cents, the value of our animals in 1894 was 82, 170, 816,754, 
of which only $3,098,045.73 was due to importation in 1893. 

What flimsy pretense it is to thus seek ** to pull the wool over 
the eyes " of farmers. 

I have taken for examination, with the figures in the compari- 
son" which has been laid on our desks, the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 'The hollow absurdity which pervades this 
bill in the agricultural schedule is not confined to animals, but 
descends to onions, and enumerates in italics garlic, of which not 
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one pound or even the faintest scent was ever imported, unless it 
come in the breath of a Mexican greaser" or an Italian organ 
grinder. But what farmer wants garlic ‘‘protected” by 1 cent a 
pound, as in the original bill? As well protect Canada thistle, or 
any other noxious weed, as the strong-smelling allium, which spoils 
the milk, cream, and butter of the farmers and dai en. 

And **teasel," which raises the nap on woolen cloth, from which 
Sheridan gave its name to the lady who raised the row in the 
School for Scandal, that, too, is peso: but where its protec- 
tion is a benefit to the American farmer is not apparent. 

Nevertheless it, too, serves to sugarcoat the protection pill to 
the befooling of the American farmer. 

But will he be fooled? That question he will answer at the next 
Con, ional election, as he did after the McKinley bill was en- 
acted, in which the Republican majority became a Republican 
minority in the House o resentatives. Withtaxed sugar, and 
with every stitch of his woolen clothes taxed, from the hat to the 
socks, he will laugh at the protection extended to his wheat, corn, 
potatoes, onions, and garlic, and vote his resentment at unneces- 
sary taxation, as he did but a few years back, when the prototype 
of this bill received the unqualified condemnation of the popie. 

It is a matter of financial impossibility to give relief and encour- 
agement to the plow by increasing the taxes on articles of neces- 
sary consumption to farmers. As for the building up of a home 
market, it is not only a twice-told tale, but an old, old song sung 
for political effect ever since the enactment of the bill of abomi- 
nations” in 1828. But not all the tariffs that have been enacted 
will bring this country any hearer to an adequate home market 
for the consumption at remunerative prices of our vast agricul- 
tural products than the country was in 1896. 

The fact that last year, with over 73,000,000 people as the home 
market, our farmers were compelled to send to foreign coun- 
tries $570,000,000 of the products of the plow demonstrates the in- 
ability of this country to consume the immense volume of the 
products of its agriculture. That great creditor, the plow, must 
seek the markets of the world. No “pent-up Utica" will do for 
his products. The ‘‘ boundless continents” are required for Amer- 
ica’s products. But, Mr. President, every duty levied for protec- 
tion upon a foreign product is an impediment cast into the 
furrow of the American plow. 

It is impossible to sell the products of our plow unless we buy 
the surplus product of the foreign looms, for foreign countries can 
not buy from us unless they can sell to us. 

Hence every impediment, every duty which our laws place on 
the sale of foreign goods to ous people reacts upon the sale of our 
products to other countries. e can not burden the sale of for- 
eign goods without embarrassing the sale of American products. 
Commerce is the reciprocal interchange of surplus products, and 
this bill, which is to make us the Ishmael among nations, will, I 
fear, intensify the distress and depression that already exist in 
every agricultural part of the Union. 

Mr. President, there were thirty years ago indications that dis- 
tinguished Republican leaders were taking their course along the 
pathway of progress that led to a remission of taxation on articles 
of consumption. : 

It was not a disciple of the Cobden school of free trade, but the 
8 leader, the present Secretary of State, ex-Senator 
John Sherman, who said in 1868: 

Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 
civilization; every obstruction toa free exchangeis born of the same narrow, 
despotic spirit which planted castles upon the e to plunder peaceful com- 
merce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax on consumption; every facil- 
ity to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases e and production, 
and promotes civilization. Nothing is worse than sectionalism within a na- 
tion,and nothing is betterfor the peace of nations than unrestricted freedom 
of commerce and intercourse with each other. 

That is the Democratic doctrine of tariff taxation; it embodies 
those principles by which abundant revenue for an economical 
government may be raised without imposing unequal or oppres- 
sive taxes upon the people: 


In the history of taxation nothing has been more satisfactorily established 
than the fallacy of — —— duties at rates which have a tendency to check 
consumption. All du upon articles of consumption ought to be assessed 
upon a scale which permits the expansion of the consumption with the popu- 
lation and prosperity of the country. 

Increasing ees garg implies increasing trade; the use of additional cap- 
ital; the employment of more ships and sailors; the exportation ot more 
goods to Ed for the articles imported; the use of additional quantities of 
raw mate requisite tothe manufacture of ; the epa eren of more 
labor in their production; the improvement of machinery for their manufac- 
ture; more ships and more seamen in introducing the raw material and ex- 
porting the manufactured article; in fact, more employment for industry, 
more prosperity, and consequently increased consumption.—Sir Morton Peto, 
On Taxation, page 39. 


I have quoted in juxtaposition to Mr. Sherman the arguments 
of a leader in the English school of free trade, Sir Morton Peto, 
whose work on Taxation was published in 1863. 

The almost exact agreement in principle of the American pro- 
tectionist and the English free trader suggests the pur why the 
former has subsequently abandoned the liberal and progressive 
Start which he made in early political life? 

When Mr. Garfield avowed that he was in favor of protection 


which led to ultimate free trade" he was making the announce- 
ment which led him so near to the free traders that he was accused 
of being a member of the Cobden Club. 

There is, Mr. President, à peculiarity about Balboner which 
differs from every principle of taxation. Its ptability to the 
most conflicting conditions of the Treasury has been illustrated 
by the two bills which have been constructed upon its lines in the 
last seven years. The title of the McKinley bill of 1890 was A 
bill to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,” while the title of the present bill of 1897 is “A 
bill to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the 
industries of the United States.” It protects in one and reduces 
in the other. 

On June 30, 1890, preceding the passage of the McKinley bill 
in October of that year, there was a surplus in the Treasury of 
$85,600,000. In January, 1897, there was a deficit in the Treasury 
of $25,000,000. Thus the protection scheme of taxation is made 
equally as applicable to create either a deficit or a surplus. 

The experience of the country under the McKinley bill of 1890 
was such that it ought not to have been forgotten in six short 
years. It wiped out, as with a wet sponge, the surplus of 
$85,600,000 left by a Democratic Administration, and carried with 
the surplus the$54,000,000 which had accumulated for the redem 
tion of national-bank notes. From 1890 to 1894 the McKinley bill 
was so successful in reducing the revenue that by the latter date 
the expenditures exceeded the revenue by $69,803,260. The Wil- 
son bill, shorn of its income-tax feature by the decision of the 
Supreme Court and caught in the maelstrom of an unparalleled 
period of depression, has under such unexpected conditions shown 
its capabilities of producing revenue from customs by raising 
$152,000,000 in 1896, and demonstrates that it has not increased 
taxes, but reduced expenditures, which is the true and rational 
measure demanded for impoverished people at the present time. 

Wasthis extra session called to anticipate the increased revenue 
for 1897 under the Wilson bill, which might demonstrate its 
capability to meet every demand of the Treasury? Instead of 
that reform which every man recognizes in his own affairs—of 
lessening expenses when income is failing—the Republican party 
has formulated this bill to produce an increase in taxes, which is 
expected to produce $100,000,000 more revenue than under the 
presentlaw. If the importation of $775,724,264 shall be realized in 
the future, this bill as reported to the House will raise $272,000,000 
from customs, or nearly fifty millions more than any tariff ever 
before extracted from the people through customs duties. This 
is the outlook for the prosperity which was promised during the 
last campaign. 

ISSUE OF BONDS. 

Mr. President, in June of last year the Senate passed a joint 
resolution forbidding the issue of bonds withont the specific au- 
thority of Congress. What became of that resolution? It was 
referred to the committee of another branch of Congress, a Re- 
publican committee of a Republican House. That committee re- 
ported back the resolution adversely, and, though privileged, it 
was never called up, and the House was forbidden to take action 
on the resolution; thus the party which now professes opposition 
to the issue of bonds got up behind Mr. Cleveland on the same 
horse, and they rode into the late campaign together for the gold 
or is capaci f f th 

e exports of manufacturersis any gauge of their prosperity, 
the following table from the New York Journal of Commerce 
illustrates how little necessity exists in these days of depression 
to encourage the industries of the United States by additional 
taxes upon the consumption of an exhausted people: 


Exports of | Per cent 


Year. manufac- | of total 

tures. exports. 

^ 17.87 
1891. ..| 168,927,315 19.37 
1892 .. -..| 158,510,937 15.61 
1808 .. -..| 158,023,118 19.02 
2 eL sae d erecd udi SATA -..| 188, 728, 808 21.14 
222 Sea -| 183,595, 743 23.14 
1 Ru E ee UE ͤ ͤ . ee E Re d , 489, 26.47 


Under the McKinley bill, with its exorbitant taxation of for- 
eign imports, the percentage of the export of manufactures to the 
total exports was 17.27, while under the more liberal provisions of 
the Wilson bill that percentage rose to 26.47. 

The industries of the United States, notwithstanding all the 
adverse conditions of the last four years, gained in their export . 
from 19.02 to 26.47 per cent. The capital invested in the manu- 
facturing industries of the United States was, by the census of 
1890, the enormous sum of $6,180,000,000. They now 

Exceed those of the mother country in the proportion of 7 to 4, and are in- 
creasing at a rate which, if maintained for a quarter of a century— 

Seven years of which have already passed— 
wil make the United States as important a source of supply for manufac- 
boi it is now for agricultural products. Gre tts Building of a Nation. 
page 1i 
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What necessity, therefore, exists for phenomenal taxation in a 
time of extraordinary depression? The example of encouragement 
to domestic industries which England has given to the world is 
one for our careful consideration. At a time of depression similar 
to that existing in this country England freed herself from the 
embarrassments of protection duties. In 1841 her customs duties 
covered 1,162 articles, and the revenue therefrom amounted to 
£21,898,845. 

Forty years afterwards, with but 44 articles subject to duty, 
the revenue was £24,036,000. What was the result of the remis- 
sion of all duties on over 1,100 articles upon her home market, 
upon her manufactures, upon her trade, her wealth, her rity, 
and her power? The answer is given by Mr. Webster. She has 
become— ; 

drumbeat, following the sun keeping - 
S 3 eee the earth with — md and [em ere 
— 2 of the martial airs of England. 

That was the accomplished result of a tariff for revenue only, 
for she still retains customs duties. 

The exemption of the raw material of manufactures from ex- 
cessive duties is not a new and strange contention. As long ago 
as 1855 it was presented to Congress as a reform in our leg- 
islation. ; 

TAX ON RAW MATERIAL. 

Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Guthrie (Report on Finances, 

1855), contended— 


That good Doy uired the raw material used in our manufactures to be 
exempt duty, and our manufacturers placed on an with those 
of Great Britain and other manufacturing nations who | it raw material 


to free entry. 
A tax u raw material is calculated to increase the cost of production 
by the profits of the importer on the tax on the raw material, and the profits 
the manufacturer on his outlay for that tax, and the importer's profit 
ereon, and of the merchant's through whom it to the consumer, in- 
yment of both the home and the for- 


terms of the manufacturers of other 


the case: Grea’ 
United States 
manufacturer to 
markets, and to exclude him from the foreign markets. It does more. It sur- 
renders the market of the countries producing the raw material] to the na- 
tions who take it free of duty, etc. ( 26, Executive Document, third 
session Thirty-fourth Congress, volume 2, .) 

Mr. President, with the vaults of the Treasury so burdened with 
silver that additional facilities of s are , with 
lawful authority to pay out that silver, with the formal pledge of 
the Government to maintain silver in parity with gold, the Treas- 
ury authorities of this Administration continue the policy of the 
last, and pay out gold for greenbacks. If the “endless chain” 
does not exhaust the supply of gold now as it did a few years ago, 


it is not from any change in law, but solely from unaltered con- 
ditions of trade, which may at any moment return to condi- 
tions and revive the flow of gold out of the Treasury. rease of 


taxation can not be a remedy for any defects in the currency 
stem. 

b rumors are rife, with a surplus of revenue secured by 
the proposed bill, that a policy of storing or holding up greenbacks 
and not paying them out in ordi transactions of the Treasury 
will be put in operation. Such a violation of the spirit of existing 
laws will not fail to arrest panic attention, as will its effects upon 
the existing strin no in the supply of money. x 

Your distinguished eader of to-day—our Chief Executive, Wil- 

liam McKinley—said in 1890: 

largest o in the currency of the country. I would 
H- am eder I ed 8 credit and honor with 8018. I would 
make no discrimination. I would utilize both metals as money and discredit 
neither. I want the double standard. 

Now, Mr. President, I reiterate my proposition that fair trade 
dad free silver are harmonious, and so are the gold standard and 
p?otection. Fair trade and free silver give the widest scope for 
individual and national prosperity; the gold standard and protec- 
tiim the narrowest. : 

Well may the advocates of this bill seek to pass it through the 
Senate as it was passed through the House, under whip and spur, 
with the pretext that an oppressed and overburdened people are 
pacing 2 to come with its passage and therefore can 
not brook delay. 1 

er cos should be turned on this billfrom as many sources as 

ible, that the consumers and yers may see its enormity. 

e history of tariff in this country does not show, in artful frame- 

work and insidious design, veiled under the false pretense for 
revenue, the equal for evil results of this bill. 

Its practical operation alone can reveal to the consumer the 
burden it will put on him. 

It should not pass, because we have a sufficient lus in the 
Treasury now to cover any deficits, should they exist. for three 

ears to come, and it would be cruel to tax our already overbur- 
Sonat consumers under the guise for revenue not needed, and 
when in fact it is pretended to protect those who need assistance 
less than those who will have the tax to pay. 

In my opinion this bill should not pass. It will be an indirect 


and constant drain upon the great body of consumers. It is open 
and avowed class legislation. It would increase poverty where it 
now exists and m: 2 wealth where it now abounds. It will 
suck the lifeblood of rand make of it a pale and sickly de- 
pendent. It will encourage capital to combine and build up those 
modern curses, trusts and monopolies. It will multiply tramps 
and millionaires. This influence is subtle and moves de indirec- 
tion, hence it is not seen and felt in a manner to promptly and 
vigorously arrest the attention of its victims. It nev less 
goes on all the while, like “the mills of the gods, which slowly 
grind, but grind exceeding fine." 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment which 
I desire to discuss may be read by the à 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The will state the amend- 
ment as amended, introduced by the Senator from Alabama, 
which went over last evening. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following: 

The im into the United Sta f : 
or of any Lane yy which sugar can . — in peris dr ae 
trust, combination, or existing or hereafter formed between two 


or more persons or corpora or between two or more peu mius cor- 
7 or company intended to operate in restraint of lawful trade, or to 
der or restrain free com 


States to cause proceedings to be to 
enforce such forfeitures; and to enforce all other laws of the United States 
intended to prevent or suppress unlawful trusts, combinations, or conspira- 
cies for the restraint of trade or free competition. And the Attorne en. 
to the Congress of the Ünited 

80 instituted and prosecuted. 


eral of the United States will each 
States concerning such p: 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, the combination of wealth in 
great volumein the hands of corrupt men is the great danger which 
now threatens the liberties of the people of the United States. 
Men of all parties see and men of all parties acknowledge this 
great danger, and the main question with men moved by patriotic 
sentiment is, How shall the Government of the United States as- 
sist to UD such wicked men, threatening the liberties of the 


whole poeple 

In the olden time the English people had what we call the com- 
mon law. It was made by the customs of the people and the de- 
cisions of the courts. It was not enacted by legislative assemblies, 
but it grew up as the custom of a liberty-loving people. 

Many of things that are denounced as trusts and that 
threaten our freedom as a people were denounced by the common 
law. Lawyers all remember what the lish le called fore- 
stalling. It was a practice by which an indivi or à number 
of individuals would gather into their own hands the supply of 
food which was brought to market. It was very nearly akin to 
the very same practices which wicked men for their personal 
greed are now practicing upon the American people. 

The common law denounced it. It was a crime then, not a 
crime created by statute, but a crime created by the sense of man- 
kind, that a man who would engage in such practices was a public 
enemy; and he is a public enemy, and ought to be denounced by 
every man who loyes his country; and, so far as I have heard in 
this Chamber, he has been denounced by men of all parties, and 
justly denounced. No man can be more decidedly a public enemy 
than he who attempts to gather into his own control any article 
of food or any other article of prime necessity to the people. He 
is a public enemy because he seeks to inflict upon the 4 pron of the 
United States a wrong for his pum greed and sa ction. 

This amendment which has proposed to the pending bill 
does not seek to interfere with trusts generally. Laws have been 
framed—and you have some wonde en de laws—but where 
arethey enforced? Laws enacted by the Legislature of the coun- 
try are of no use unless they can be administered. You enact 
laws, and you did enact some wise laws with reference to these 
trusts; they have gone on the statute book; they have been her- 
alded to the country, and I believe the Democratic perm claims & 
portion of the credit of their enactment; but, . President, 
these laws, as I said before, are of no value unless they can be en- 
forced by the officers of the are E The QUON business of 
enforcing these laws is made the duty of the Attorney-General, 
acting under orders of the President, of course; but we have very 
few instances of even an qpecy to enfore these laws. Some few 
attempts have been made, and lately there has been one successful 


attempt in that direction. 
Now let us come to this particular trust at which this particu- 
lar amendment is aimed. . the amendment is general in its 


terms and involves all men making a combination for the p 

of restraining trade in the article of sugar—all combinations now 
formed or hereafter to be formed for that purpose. For, Mr. 
President, this is not an attempt to restrain the free commerce in 
sugar—not in the slightest degree. It is notattempted to restrain 
men who are largely er e in this business; it is confined, as 
the common law wasconfined, to persons who engage in this busi- 
ness and whose o ions are intended—the wicked intent must 
appear—to operate in restraint of lawful trade. 
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The United States has no common-law offenses, and never did 
have; the States have them, and that sort of a crime that is here 
denounced, if carried on in a State, would be a crime in any State 
of the Union wherever the common law prevails and has not been 


changed for the benefit of any of these trusts. The common law 
denounces all such transactions, and where it exists—and it does 
existin every State in the Union, I believe, except one—and has 
not been modified, the thing here denounced would be a crime. 

Mr. President, this amendment has been carefully prepared and 
considered in the light of our constitutional provisions and also 
in the light of the decisions of our Supreme Court. It has a broad 
basis on which to stand. We all know that Congress has a right 
to regulate trade with foreign countries and to regulate interstate 
commerce. This proposed law is based on the principle announced 
in the Constitution, that Congress shall have the power to regu- 
late trade or commerce with foreign countries. It also has a broad 
und firm foundation in the proposition that Congress has the right 
to levy and collect impost duties. 

Having that right to collect impost duties, and having the other 
right to regulate commerce with foreign countries, there can be 
no question that this amendment is strictly within the line and 
the purpose and the meaning of the Constitution, and the very 
letter of it. It is confined to imports, and this amendment ought 
to be confined to imports, though I dare say that other amend- 
ments which are to be enacted by Congress ought to go further 
and make all restrictions of this kind against interstate commerce 
if carried on by such wicked people for such wicked purposes. 

So far as the present existing trust is concerned, no man on this 
floor has ever disputed its existence; no man on this floor has dis- 
puted or dare dispute its corrupt and wicked intentions. The 
very corporation itself, almost in its corporate capacity, has ac- 
knowledged the mean crime of which it is every day guilty. You 
have had its officers before your committees, and they have ad- 
mitted the facts; they have admitted the purpose; they have 
admitted the intention with which they controlled the sugar mar- 
ket in the United States, and that they did control it, and that 
they were organized for the purpose of controlling it. So Sena- 
tors need no information on this subject. It has been furnished 
to them by the officers of this wicked trust outof theirown mouths, 
and you have it here spread upon your records. Why not make 
every honest effort in our power to suppress this wicked crime 
against the people of the United States? 

Mr. President, the people of the United States as yet are, in 
my opinion, the most loyal people to their Government on the 
earth. The yeomanry of the souna, take them by.and large. are 
devoted to the Government of the UnitedStates. They love their 
country, as Fitz-Greene Halleck said of the people of Connecticut: 

They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why. 

They are devoted to the country. Why, Mr. President, you 
could not tap a drum ever so lightly inside of the borders of the 
United States that an army would not spring to its feet as if by 
magic. That spirit is not confined to one part of the country or 
another, but it embraces the yeomanry of the whole land. ey 
have a pride in their country; they ought to have it; and so long 
as they have it, mortal man may dare, but mortal man can not put 
his foot on our ground and keep it there more than a few minutes 
at a time. 

You have no army. No, and you ought not to have. You have 
an army of perhaps 25,000 enlisted men, but the wisdom of our 
ancestors and your continued wisdom in this and the other Hall 
of Congress have provided an army such as the United States or 

_any other land might be proud of. Iam not speaking of the en- 
listed men, though, so far as I have heard, they are faithful and 
true, but too small in number to Dori ee any great results. 
You have another army, however, of officers sufficient to com- 
mand even one of the continental armies of Europe, and you have 
here at home, among Mis grind of the country, such an army 
as Europe never mustered. They are an army that will go to the 
front at the slightest tap of the drum on any question which con- 
cerns either the safety or the honor of the United States. 

We have army enough if you will only keep up and keep in 
proper training and proper spirit the officers whom you train at 

est Point and the officers whom you train at Annapolis. But 
what you need and what you will forever need, and what no coun- 
try can dispense with, is the patriotic feeling of the people—the 
masses, You need that feeling and you ought to cultivate it. 
You ought to cultivate it with more care than the Czar of all the 
Russias cultivates his standing army. What would a standing 
army be against a people like this, moved by patriotic sentiment? 
We have tried it on several occasions. 

But, Mr. President, we ought not to allow this patriotic feeling 
of devotion to our country to slumber or sleep, nor ought we to 
allow this vast yeomanry of the United States to say truly that the 
United States does not give them a fair chance for a living. If 
you ever allowed that sentiment to be common among the ple, 
patriotism willdie. The Anglo-Saxon mannever was born who was 


willing to live in an inferior position to any other man. You 
must give him his rights. You must honor this great body of 
yeomanry who so much honor this great country. Do not allow 
the citizen to suppose that the Government looks upon him as an 
inferior. Whenever you do that, whenever he can not say, This 
is my country; I am under its flag and I am . in law to any 
other mortal man "—whenever you put him in that position, when- 
ever you put him in an inferior position, patriotism will die in the 
breast even of an Anglo-Saxon man. 

The nations of the world have tried this. Itis no new thing to 
any man who has read history at all. Who ever read or thought 
of men more patriotic and more devoted to their country and 
prouder of it t the Roman citizen—the man who could stand 
with his shield on his arm and say, ‘‘I am a Roman citizen,” and 
feel all the dignity of such a ition? You all remember that. 
You all remember those locked shields that went into battle inca- 
pable of being broken asunder. It was not the strength of the 
man; it was not even the brute courage that was in him; it was 
his pride and dignity of citizenship, just as has always been the 
case with your volunteers in this country. This pride and dig- 
nity of citizenship will lead men to accomplish a thousand times 
ae than any trained soldiery ever accomplished without that 

eeling. 

Mr. President, the frozen ground was soft and warm to the foot 
of a patriotic soldier. Bread he could dispense with if his coun- 
try could not furnish it. He could fairly live on the patriotic 
zeal that was in his soul. Such men can not be conquered, but 
they may be destroyed. Do you also recollect that same Roman 
citizen who boasted of his citizenship? "There was a time when 
he came to be a degraded individual, a mere tool in the hands of 
the combined wealth of Rome, Yes; there came that time. It 
was the same man. He had the same courage precisely. The 
wealth of the whole Roman Empire was concentrated in the hands 
of a few individuals, and this Roman citizen in the army of his 
country felt his degradation, that he was merely tradedabout from 
pillar to post at the will of corrupt men legislating for the country. 
What did he do? Did patriotism last? 0; it could not last, be- 
cause the dignity of citizenship is absolutely essential to the fervor 
of patriotism. 

ere came a day, and it came very fast, on the down grade. 
That people went down and down and down, and they went down 
with more rapidity than one of your immense engines can carry 
one of your passenger trains downhill. ey went down; and 
what is the spectacle at last presented? It is the Roman army, 
formerly of patriots, putting the Government on sale in the forum 
to the highest bidder for cash, That same army, the same sort of 
men, degraded, however, down to the position of serfs to obey the 
will of this concentrated money power, actually took the Govern- 
ment, and they sold the Empire to the highest bidder for cash, and 
one of the men who had rob the people of their wealth and got 
it into his own hands, stepped forward at the forum—my God, 
what a place to make such a sale!—and the Empire was sold to the 
highest bidder for cash; and it was purchased. The purchaser 
received his deed in due form, and entered upon the discharge of 
his duties as Emperor. But, thank God, there was some of the 
courage left, if not of the patriotism, and in a few weeks they be- 
headed that purchaser. 

You must maintain the dignity of citizenship along with all this 
fervor and zeal and energy of patriotism to make a great people. 
It exists; it exists now, as I said before, to a ter degree in the 
United States than in any other people now living or in any peo- 
ple who have 8 away, but it can not continue to exist unless 
you preserve the respect of this multitude of people whom I call 
the yeomanry. 

Mr. President, we are an English people, say what we please, 
We have all the will and the cow and the energy of that peo- 

le. 'The greatest of all people who ever lived on earth are the 

nglish people, because they can put their foot on the ground and 
can not be moved from that place. They can stand punishment 
with a heroism that never was displayed by any people except the 
English and their lineal descendants. It never was and never 
will be, in my opinion. 

The courage which a nation needs is the courage, the endurance, 
the patriotism to stand punishment. Anyman mmy make a dash, 
but when hunger and thirst and suffering and wounds come upon 
him, if he has not this fervor of patriotism, his courage, like Bob 
Acres's, will ooze out at his fingers' ends, and unless you teach 
the American people, and keep them convinced, that this is their 
country, you can not preserve that spirit in that shape. 

Mr. President, there was a time in the history of this country 
God forbid that it should ever cease to exist, though we have had 
our doubts very much lately on that subject—when an American 
citizen could take the American flag and stand in the center of 
Africa and claim its protection. It ought to be so now. It would 
be so now if we were not afraid of disturbing the interests of 
trade; if we were not afraid of disturbing the immense bank 
balances which have been accumulated by the wicked greed of 
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men who fear losing, if not a part of their capital, a small per 
cent of their earnings. 

The American flag ought to cover the American citizen, natu- 
ralized as well as native. They have equal rights, and the man 
who chooses to deny it denies our history and prostitutes his coun- 
try. The American citizen. ought to be able to claim the protec- 
tion of its flag; he ought to be able to have the protection of the 
flag without all these miserable delays which come upon us. 

Mr. President, I wish to repeat a few lines from an English 
poet who had this fervor of patriotism in his breast. He says: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

en once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 


Mr. President, that is what I want to maintain. I want a bold 
yon, You can not maintain it unless you also establish and 

eep established to his satisfaction that this is his country, where 
he is the equal of any other man born in this country or any where 
else—equal, I mean, before the law. I am not disputing God's 
first law—order; oh, no, but equal before the law, equal in legal 
rights. protected from all these cormorants who not a destroy 
his liberty, but destroy the very bread which he would furnish 
for his family to eat. 

Mr. President, this amendment goes one step in that direction. 
It tells the people all over the United States, ‘‘ We will protect you 
in the enjoyment of your rights as American citizens against these 
cormorants, these wicked men, whom the common law denounces 
as criminals, and whom all patriots ought to denounce as crimi- 
nals, and, if necessary, denounce them as felons. We will protect 
you against them.” We have talked a great deal about protec- 
tion, which means a little more money in our pockets. at is 
not the protection I am speaking of. I am speaking of protecting 
the man in his natural rights against freebooters and robbers and 
corrupt men who happen to have accumulated large fortunes and 
can control the market of a whole nation. 

Those are the men on whom the heel of the Government ought 
to be put, and it ought to be put on withsuch force as to produce the 
desired result. If you will give this bold yeomanry à just and 
equal share in the rights of the Government, you will never see 
the time when you can tap a drum so that it can be heard for a 
hundred yards that you will not have an army such as the Czar of 
Russia might be proud of when his largest army is before him. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, volumes have been written in 
the newspapers and elsewhere in description of the wrongs which 

8 and combinations inflict upon the people of the United 
tates. 

I will not stop to thrust into this discussion any debated points, 
such as the influence of the tariff upon the creation of these offen- 
sive instrumentalities, further than to say that I can not grasp 
the reasoning which reaches the conclusion that tariff laws have 
nothing to do with the evil. Trusts might be formed independ- 
. of a tariff, but the management ay to bring the whole 
world into conspiracy would then be required. 

With a high tariff to hold at bay foreign manufacturers, it is 
only necessary to band together those who liye in our own coun- 
try. Tariffs make trusts just so much easier of formation, as the 
people to be combined are thereby made fewer in number and less 
scattered in location. 

But I pass from this question, granting that there may be those 
who. recognizing the encouragement which tariff laws give to 
trusts, get notwithstanding believe that tariffs do more good than 
trusts do harm. 

Surely if there be a method by which trusts can be overthrown 
and the revenues of the country and the protection of independent 
manufacturers at the same time préserved, every Senator ought to 
be willing to utilize such method. 

When the first antitrust amendment to this bill was submitted 
by the Senator from South Dakota pne PETTIGREW] it was stren- 
uously contested on several grounds. It was said that fictitious 
combinations might be set on foot to overreach the revenue laws 
of the country and thereby secure the admission of foreign im- 
portations free of duty. 

This difficulty seemed to be hardly plausible, but to guard 
against all danger I prepared a further amendment, which I will 
here quote: 

Provided, That if upon the hearing it shall appear to the court that the 
trust complained of is an arrangement contrived to evade or prevent the col- 
lection of duties, then the petition herein referred to shall be dismissed. 

This was accepted hy the Senator from South Dakota and be- 
came a part of his amendment. It removed all fanciful fears of 
collusion between importers. 

Another difficulty which was started in connection with that 
amendment, and which has done duty in connection with every 
antitrust amendment proposed to tariff bills, was the opposition 
to a policy which would make the revenues to be derived from 
importations depend in any degree upon the course of manu- 


facturers here who might make goods similar to those imported. 
It has been said that no calculations could be fairly made as to 
the receipts of the Treasury if the customs collections should be 
made to depend upon independent contingencies, such as the ex- 
istence or nonexistence of trusts. 

It would be unfair to assert that this last objection does not 
possess a measure of force, though in my judgment it is not suffi- 
ciently cogent to interfere with the main purpose of striking a 
blow at the trusts by throwing their promoters into active com- 
petition with similar lines of capital across the ocean. I believe 
that such a policy would act with salutary speed and vigor upon 
these obnoxious combinations in this country, and in the end 
would not impair the revenues. 

_ Nevertheless many gentlemen who claim to desire the destruc- 
tion of these commercial organizations in the United States find 
the difficulties referred to so serious that they are unwilling to 
vote for an antitrust amendment which would operate in any case 
upon the duties laid in this bill. So the amendment on that line 
has been voted down. 

The next question, Mr. President, is whether these gentlemen 
wil ^ MA for the amendment which Ihave now offered. Iquote it 
in full: 

Every person who, knowing that any article or articles (of like character 
to those upon which duties are levied under this act) are manufactured or 
their sale controlled or their price affected by any contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, sends or transports, or causes to be sent or transported, any such 
article or articles from a place in one State or Territory toa place in an- 
other State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or from a place in the 
District of Columbia to a place in a State or Territory, shall be punished by 
imprisonment not more than three years. 

SEC. 2. Every person who, knowing that the trade or commerce in or 
manufacture of any article or articles (of like character to those upon which 
duties are levied under this act) is monopolized or engrossed by any person, 
corporation, or association, or two or more persons, corporations, or 
tions, sends or transports, or causes to be sent or transported, any such article 
or articles from a place in one State or Territory to a place in another State 
or Territory or the District of- Columbia, or from a place in the District of 
Columbia to a place in a State or Territory, shall be punished by imprison- 
ment not more than three years. 

Sec. 3. The offenses against the United States described in the two pre- 
ceding sections shall be deemed to have been committed in either the judicial 
district from which said articles were sent or transported or the judicial dis- 
trict into which said articles were sent or transported, and said offenses may 
be dealt with, inquired of, tried, determined, and unished in either district 
ES iens same manner as if they had been actually and wholly committed 

erein. F 


This amendment has been drawn after a careful study of the 

opinions of the courts touching this subject. 
In the case of the United States vs. Knight, (156 United States, 1) 
it is held, in substance, that Congress can not prohibit the manu- 
facture of articles by a trust or monopoly, even though the prod- 
ucts are to be disposed of by commerce mainly interstate. 

In that case, which was one relating to the sugar trust, it was 
alleged that the products of the refiners were sold and distributed 
among the several States, that all the companies were engaged in 
trade or commerce with the several States, and that refined sugar 
was forwarded by the companies to other States for sale. I quote 
certain expressions from this opinion: 

* * * * * * * 

That which belongs to commerce is within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, but that which does not belong to commerce is within the jurisdic- 
tion of the police power of the State. 

* * * * * * * 

Commerce succeeds to manufacture, and is not a part of it. The power to 
regulate commerce is the power to prescribs the rule by which commerce 
Sa ue governed, and is a power independent of the power to suppress mo- 
nopoly. 

* * * * * * * 

The fact that an article is manufactured for export to another State does 
not of itself make it an article of interstate commerce, and the intent of the 
manufacturer does not determine the time when tlie article or product passes 
from the control of the State and belongs to commerce. 

* * * LÀ * . * * 

There must be a point of time when they cease to be governed exclusively 
by the domestic law— 

I call particular attention to this language 

There must be a point of time when they cease to be governed exclusively 
by the domestic law and begin to be governed and protected by the national 
law of commercial regulation, and that moment seems to usto be a legiti- 
mate one for this purpose, in which they commence their final movement 
from the State of their origin to that of their destination. 

* * * + * * * 

The buying and selling and the transportation incidental thereto consti- 
tute commerce; and the regulation of commerce in the constitutional sense 
embraces the regulation at least of such transportation. 

Now, speaking of the particular case, which was the sugar 
trust— 

The object was manifestly private gain in the manufacture of the com- 
modity, but not through the control of interstate or foreign commerce. It is 
true that the bill alleged that the products of these refineries were sold and 
distributed among the several States, and that all the companies were en- 

in trade or commerce with the several States and with foreign nations; 
ut this was no more than to say that trade and commerce served manufac 
ture to fulfill its function. 

Sugar was refined for sale, and sales were probably made at Philadelphia 
for consumption, and undoubtedly for resale by the first purchasers through- 
out Pennsylvania and other States, and refined sugar was also forwarded 


—— 
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by the companies to other States for sale. Nevertheless, it does not follow 

t an attempt to monopolize or the actual erm sd of the manufacture 
was an attempt, whether executory or consummated, to monopolize com- 
merce, even though, in order to dispose of the product, the instrumentality 
of commerce was necessarily invoked. 

The sum of the conclusion reached was about this: That a mo- 
nopoly or combination, in order to fall within the domain of Con- 

ssional remedy, must bear a direct relation to commerce be- 
een the States or with foreign nations. 

The effect of this decision could hardly be other than to put be- 

ond the reach of the Sherman law all combinations except those 
tween carriers, whose business constituted in itself the trans- 
portation of commodities from one State to another. 

There is always a local trade exclusively within the State where 
the trrt is situated, and it would be almost impossible to prove 
thatany combination of individua!s to make or sell sugar, oil, 
leather. window glass, or other things referred directly to inter- 
state commerce in the articles manufactured. 

That this is not an unfair deduction from the Knight opinion is 
shown by the Transmissouri Freight Association case lately de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the United States. I quote from 
that case, 166 United States, 313: 

We have held that the trust act did not apply to a company engaged in one 
State in the refining of sugar under the circumstances detailed in tho case 
of United States vs. E. C. Knight Company (156 United States, 1), because the 
refining of sugar under those circumstances bore no distinct relation to 
commerce between the States or foreign nations. 

Toexclude agreements as to rates by competing railroads for the trans- 

rtation of articies of commerce between the States would leave little for 

he act to take effect upon. 

That is practically saying that the Sherman law is ineffective, 
except in so far as it reaches combinations between the carriers 
engaged in foreign commerce and commerce between the States. 

ow, the remedy which I haveproposed will meet the difficulty, 
and will not interfere with proper commerce. It reaches the 
transportation of those articles only which are known to be manu- 
factured by a trust. The effect will be to permit the independent 
manufacturer to carry on his business without the slightest inter- 
ruption. Indeed, if the trust magnates should prove stubborn, 
the business of these independent traders will be instantly and 
greatly stimulated. and they will supply the people with whatever 
they desire; or if there be any deficiency in this production the 
2 das from foreign countries will furnish the necessary means 
of su j 

Sò the raiicoud companies will transport just as 1nuch freight, 
but it will not be in trust-made commodities. No legitimate 
industry, either of trade or transportation, will be injuriously 
affected. Unless I am greatly mistaken, trusts and monopolies 
will yield their long fight against the general interests when 
brought into conflict with an embargo upon the transportation of 
their wares. They can not afford to do business for a week under 
such disadvantages, because independent rivals and importers 
would take the trade away from them. 

I believe that the pause trust and other similar organizations 
would dissolve as quickly under the penalties of such a statute as 
the Transmissouri Freight Association dissolved after the Supreme 
Court had decided that the Sherman antitrust law applied to such 
combinations. 

Nor is there any danger under the amendment which I have 
proposed that innocent persons could be made the victims of its 

nalties. Local trade would not be even remotely touched. 
The prohibition refers to articles sent from one State to another. 
Unless the carrier knows that it is a trust-made commodity, it will 
be no violation of law to transport it. Unless the shipper knows 
that it is the production of a trust, he will incur no penalty by 
sending it across a State boundary line. 

The result will be that the statute will fall with vigor upon 
those most clearly and conspicuously guilty, to wit, the managers 
of the trust. They will of course always know when an article 
is manufactured, or its price affected, or its sale controlled by a 
trust or monopoly; and if they send or cause to be sent such an 
article from State to State, they will deserve to be punished with 
severity. 

The very fact that the possibility of a term of imprisonment 
stares them in the face will disarm these conspirators more quickly 
than any other device which can be contrived. The men who 
handle great combinations of capital care nothing for lawsnits, 
injunctions, attacks upon their charters, pecuniary fines, receiver- 
ships, forfeitures, or other civil penalties; the only thing which will 
strike terror to their breasts is the chance of a term in the jail or 
penitentiary. 

Juries and courts may be depended on to deal harshly with none 
mes flagrant cases, and with such cases there ought to be harsh 

ealing. 

Itis useless to pass another antitrust statute unless it can be 
made to cover the ground thoroughly. 

The first section of my amendment embraces all combinations 
and trusts, so called, and meets the commonest form of the evil 
which we meet with in American business. 
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The second section covers all such cases as fail to present the 
elements of a combination or conspiracy. Such, for example, as 
one great concern which makes no combination with others, but 
merely monopolizes or engrosses the whole trade. This is a form 
of trust equally as perilous, though perhaps not as common, as 
those covered by the first section. 

The third section is intended to provide against miscarriages of 
justice. Theprosecution of trust agents in the State in which they 
reside would afford no e protection to the public. I would 
rather have no law at all than one which can be circumvented or 
set at defiance. So the third section provides that prosecutions 
may bə begun either in the district from which or the district into 
which an article is transported. 

This section is so vital to the efficiency of the law that I would 
severe it as a predetermined failure without it. 

have heard the ren res made that. penalties should be di- 
rected against those only who constitute the trust; that if they 
send their goods from State to State it shall be criminal, but that 
none others should be brought under the ban. But, sir, it is 
essential to touch all who form the chain for handling the com- 
ae in order to reach the power of those who are primarily 
guilty. í 

It has been already settled, as I have shown, that the making of 
an article by a trust can not be prohibited by an-act of Congress. 
Now, if you goa step further and prohibit the sending of an article 
from one State to another by a trust, you have a statute clearly 
constitutional, but ineffective. 

Every trust would simply change the form of its business and 
instead of sending its goods to persons outside the State of its 
domicile, would sell to persons inside that State, and those persons 
would then distribute the articles all over the Union. So it is ab- 
solutely necessary to go two steps further instead of one. We 
can not poe a trust from making an article; therefore it is 
folly to deal with that-aspect of the case. We can prohibit a trust 
from sending to another State an article which it has*made. 
Therefore deal with that. But as trusts do not always directly 
send their products into other States, we must not stop here. 
We can prohibit other persons from sending trust productions 
across a State line. Therefore deal with that. 

But in dealing with it let us have due ug y for the rights of 
the innocent, and punish only those who know that an article 
which they send is the product of a trust. These persons would 
necessarily be véry few, but in the number wo be included 
those who are in such proximity to the home or business of the 
trust that they can be made its ready tools. * 

Iam so anxious to correct the present and future dangers which 
Ifeel to lurk in further immunity to the organization of trusts 
that I shall vote for the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr.PETTUS]. On the same pene le I would have voted for the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON]. I 
understand, however, he has permitted it to sleep in the bosom of 
the Republican caucus, and that we will hear of it no more. I 
have felt, however, that both amendments fail to strike dee 
enough, and that the vital point must be reached in the way 
have proposed. 

Mr. President, the common law and the civil law both lay cen- 
sure upon combinations which interfere with the right of the 
people to buy and sell unvexed by artificial arrangements. It 
does not matter what these arrangements may be; if they are to 
fix prices, or to control production, or to discriminate against pur- 
chasers, or to uureasonably hamper in any way the equal oppor- 
tunities which belong to every man, they have always been con- 
demned by statesmen and jurists as alien to our civilization. 

A few quotations from high authorities may not be out of place 
in illustration of this lofty and humane tendency on the part of 
English-speaking judges: 

I take it 

Said Judge Gibson— 


a combination is criminal whenever the act to be done has a necessary tend- 
ency to prejudice the public or to oppress individuals by unjustly subject- 
ing them to the power of the confederates and giving effect to the purpose of 
the latter, whether of extortion or mischief. (Commonwealth vs. Carlisle, 
Brightley's Reports, 40.) 


I quote also the famous Diamond Match Company case, found 
in 77 Michigan, 632. It is a noted opinion in our jurisprudence. 


8 in trade or in any kind of business in this country is odious to 
our form of government. It is sometimes permitted to aid the Government 
in carrying on 2 great public enterprise, or public work, under Government 
control, in the interest of the public. Its tendency is, however, destructive ot 
freo institutions and repugnant to the instincts of a free people, and con 
to the whole scope and spirit of the Federal Constitution, and is not allow 
to exist under express provision in several of our State constitutions. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if free government can long exist inacountry where 
such enormous amcunts of money are allowed to be accumulated in the 
vaults of corporations, to be used at discretion in controlling the property 
and business of the country against the interest of the publicand that of the 
peopie, for the personal gain and aggrandizement of a few individuals. Itis 
always destructive of individual rights and of that free competition which 
is the life of business, and it revives and perpetuates one of the great evils 
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which it was the oes of the framers of onr form of government to eradi- 


cate and prevent. It is alike destructive to both individual ente: and 
individual prosperity, whether conferred u corporations or individuals, 
and conc quale public policy is, and ought tobe, as wellas public sentiment, 


All combinations among persons or corporations for the purpose of rais- 
ing or controlling the prices of merchandise or any of the necessaries of life 
"om monopolies, and intolerable; and ought to receive the. condemnation of 

courts. 


I will say that this was a litigation between D. M. Richardson, 
C. H. Buhl, and Gen. Russell A. Alger, now Secretary of War. 
I have read from the main opinion delivered by Chief Justice 
Sherwood. I quote also from the concurring opinion of Justice 
Champlin: 

It also appears from the testimony of General Alger that the organization 
of the Diamond Match Company DR in a measure due to his exertions. 
There is no doubt that all the parties to this suit were active participants in 
perfecting the combination called“ The Diamond Match pomor? and that 
the present dispute grows out of that transaction, and is the fruit of the 
scheme by which all competition in the manufacture of matches was stifled, 
opposition in the business crushed, and the whole business of the country in 

t line engrossed by the Diamond Match Com y. . 

Such a vast combination as has been entered into under the above name is 
a menace to the public. Its object and direct tendency is to prevent free and 
fair competition and control prices throughout the national domain, It is no 
answer to say that this monopoly has in fact reduced the price of friction 
matches. That policy may have nneceswary to crush competition. The 
fact exists that it rests in the discretion of this company at any time to raise 
the price to an exorbitant degree. Such combinations have frequently been 
h by courts as unlawful and against public policy. 


But, Mr. President, we need not ponder judicial opinions to 
know what constitutes a combination dangerous to trade and 
commerce. Every man who understands the commonest trans- 
actions that pass before his eye knows that in this goodly land of 
ours, dedicated to freedom apd equality, we have trusts and pools 
the magnitude of which stands with terrible and dismaying power 
to dare the indignation of the American people. 

These combinations are not limited to one kind of business. 
Their trail crosses from State to State. Their transactions are 
found North, South, East, and West. 

Their system of operations is as far-reaching as it is wicked. 
They begin, for example, by forming a conspiracy between mem- 
bers of a certain trade, as sugar or oil. They get enough part- 
ners into this combination to control the supply of an article; 
and when that is done they have conquered the first difficulty in 
the way of controlling the price. They then fix the price which 
the people shall pay. This is the great central wrong done to 
every consumer in the land, 

Now, if they only bound each other, the agreement would be op- 
pressive enough. But they do not stop here. They undertake to 
manage the affairs of those few men who have conscience or inde- 
pendence enough left to want to do business on their own account. 

If any man undersells the prices of the combination, they pro- 
ceed to use their capital to ur up his business by selling at a 
loss until he is ruined or cries for mercy. If this is not feasible, 
they reach him as effectively by compelling the railroads to dis- 
criminate against him at the peril of losing the more extensive 
business of the combination. 

When every independent rival is by these methods driven to 
his knees—compelled either to join the trust or do that which is 
equally as bad, permit them to control his prices—then they have 
the doors fast locked against any real competition in the sale of 
the product. : 

If any rival in their path should prove so skillful as to thwart 
their usual plan of operations, they reach him through the retail 
dealers by boycotting any merchant who sells wares not of the 
trust brand, and in that way they not only bring under their rod 
the manufacturer and the jobber, but even the merchant in a dis- 
tant country town. 

Thus they have their feudatories of high and low degree to do 
their sovereign bidding, and the profit which men can make for 
doing business in this vaunted free country of ours is not that 
which their diligence or capacity can create out of trade condi- 
tions, but that which these trusts and taskmasters will graciously 
allow to them as a stipend for transmitting their articles from 
headquarters to the ultimate consumer, 

This ultimate consumer is at last no more than a dependent 
upon the grace of the lord high conspirators of the trust. who fix 
the price from top to bottom—the price at which they will sell to 
the jobber, the price at which he shall sell to the retailer, and 
then frequently the price at which the retailer shall sell to the 
consumer, 

When the trusts have thusrounded the circle of selling operations, 
they can turn their attention to the buying end of the business. 
With their immense capital, and their absolute control of sales, 
it becomes easy to fix the price of the material which they need 
for their factories. They arbitrarily lay down a limit of prices 
for the raw products; and experience shows that they have almost 
as much power to dictate to the farmer what he shall receive for 
his commodities in the raw as they have to dictate to him what he 
shall pay for them when they return to him ready for his daily use. 


Thus they become the double tyrants of the sale and purchase 
of all the commodities in the country. 

But it is said that the trusts of the country have so handled 
their expenses by the introduction of economic methods and con- 
centrating business management into a few hands that prices 
have been actually reduced, and that it can not be said that they 
are injurious to the people. 

It is a common thing to hear men talk about how the Standard 
Oil Company, for example, has made oil cheaper than it was before 
this great aggregation secured control of the oil trade in America; 
or how the sugar trust has given the people cheaper sugar. And 
sometimes gentlemen muster up the courage to give these organi- 
zations actual praise as benefactors of the consuming public. 

I know not how others may look at such an argument, but as 
for myself I find in it neither apology nor advantage to the people. 

In the first place, Mr. President, it is not true that there can 
be any permanent reduction of prices from such methods. All 
prices have fallen and will probably continue to fall, but in the 
nature of things it can not be that a fair reduction of prices will 
come under a/system which depends entirely upon the liberality 
of those who sell, rather than upon the bidding and cross bidding 
of those who sell and those who buy. 

It need not be sup that the capitalists who have organized 
these great trusts in the United States are lacking in shrewdness 
or judgment of human nature, 

Every stepthey takeindicates how carefully their plans are laid. 
'They begin by employing the ablest lawyers to so construct their 
agreements as to baffle, if possible, the scrutiny of litigation. 
They select the State in which they shall organize with a view to 
their ability to control public sentiment and legislation. 

To prepare the way for their manipulation, they make the con- 
stant pretext that they are losing money in the ordinary methods 
of business. 'lhey so fix their prices as not to raise instant and 
desperate indignation. They feel that they must go slow whilo 
their methods are passing through the period of trial before the 
public opinion of the country. 

If by using a certain degree of conservatism in prices they can 
turn attention of the peopleaway from the wrong done to their 
business rivals until those business rivals are destroyed or reduced 
to subjection, they can well afford to delay flagrant extortion in 
pe forif you will give a trustten years of immunity, there will 

ardly be any business rivalleft who will dare to measure arms 
with its accumulated power. 

When you come to analyze the policy about prices which con- 
trols the great trusts, you will find that it is simply this: To put 
the prices at the highest rate that will not check the demand, 
When it comes to the permanent operation of their business, they 
will never raise or lower pca except on this principle. 

If they par the price so high that demand will be checked, their 
profits will be less. So they will make a careful estimate to arrive 
at this point, and keep prices at the desired level. Whatever polit- 
ical reasons may infinence them temporarily in the hope of de- 
ceiving or tempering public opinion, they will finally all come to 
the rule which I have mentioned. 

So it will not be safe to look at the influence of trusts upon in- 
dustrial conditions with a view to one, two, or five years. They 
are expert in dissembling their plans, and never risk great in- 
creases until they feel that public feeling against them has been 
deadened. When this point has been reached, they will crowd 
prices to the full limit of exaction. They will then prove as mer- 
ciless in dealing with the consumer as they have been merciless in 
dealing with their competitors. 

But, sir, if it were otherwise I should look upon their operations 
with the same detestation. I presume that the Government of 
the United States and the governments of the several States of the 
Union could be conducted far more e vul if we should over- 
throw our extensive system and substitute for it a sort of military 
Nal Sea ear with a central chief to regulate through his chosen 
subordinates the affairs of the people—executive, legislative, and 
judicial. But every good citizen prefers a system more expensive, 
which preserves our representative institutions, guards the liber- 
ties of ali, and enforces the proper constitutional checks to make 
our progress both enlightened and sure. 

He must be but a superficial thinker who can accept with satis- 
faction a cheaper article of manufacture which comes from an 
arbitrary fixing of rates by a great consolidated pool. In such a 
cheapness is represented a small passing gain to the consumer, 
purchased by the upbuilding of an uncontrollable monopoly, the 
crushing out of numberless private competitors, the reduction 
to idleness and beggary of thousands of independent citizens, 
and , permanent danger to the political safety of the American 
people. 

Tf on every can of oil and every barrel of sugar could be branded 
the number of business rivals whom the trusts have forced to the 
wall, the number of laborers who have been driven out of em- 
ployment, and the number of thousands of dollars that have been 
contributed to political campaigns to bribe the winning partyinto 
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future toleration, few American citizens would welcome a lower 
price for an article when tainted with so much corruption, oppres- 
sion, and di to our institutions. S 

I want cheaper prices which come from the influence of ordi- 
nary trade; I want cheaper prices which come from a race of in- 
vention, diligence, and fair play; but I want no cheaper prices 
which come asa matter of grace from organized enemies of our 
civilization. 2 

Let no one doubt that the proms feel the same way. There is 
not one man in ten thousand who, as he may be, would not 
spurn a cheapening of prices which he felt to come as an imperial 
eee - a cabal of ae Men pare acia every 
competitor poisoned every stream itima e. 

Mr. President, I am cen dn of a tendency of human nature 
which often appears in common affairs, and which acts with equal- 
influence in larger and public transactions. A thing which is 
wrong, clearly wrong, may sometimes be talked about so much, 
become such an everyday occurrence, that to many men it loses 
its horrors. The idea contained in the old quotation that— 


Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace— 


is widely powerful in its influence. 
Eight or ten years ago, when trusts, in this country were but 
fairly entering y their career of oppression, the demand rose 


non every that their unlawful power should be curbed. 
The effort to do this was general, though not systematic or efü- 
cient. 


The disposition of mankind to apply half-way remedies was 
taken advantage of by the architects of these great combinations, 
and all the laws put upon the statute books the impress of 
indecision. 

The result is that these great enemies of commerce are to-day 
more firmly intrenched in power than they have ever been. The 
statutes which have been thrown up to impede their growth have 
been contemptible from the feebleness of ir execution, and we 
find visible a sort of disheartening stagnation of interest in the 

ht to control these great abuses. 
en sit in this Chamber and accept or reiterate generalities in 
opposition to trusts who take no interest in the effort to put 
limits upon their exactions. 

Yet I firmly believe that this lull in the campaign inst organ- 
ized tyranny of trade will soon bes ed by a still more active 
and undying war for their destruction. It must be so in the very 
nature of things, or our civilization will be succeeded by another 
civilization of pa i monopoly, and class domination. 

Trusts now seem to be more powerful than the Government. 
They are admittedly more powerful than the State governments, 
because of constitutional limitations which protect them from the 
o tion of State laws. They seem to be more powerful than the 

ederal Government in their ability to muzzle every shotted gun 
which is aimed at them. 

We can not turn to the other side and say. Let the State govern- 
ments act first as far as they can.” In many quarters of the coun- 
try the State governments have acted to the full limit of their 


power. 

It is pitiable to realize that that great Constitution which was 
framed as a heritage for freedom upon this continent, that great 
Constitution which was created not alone for union, but for lib- 
erty and progress and expanding civilization, should now become 
the bulwark of these foes of liberty and trade known to all as 
trusts! 

When the Federal Constitution was in process of construc- 
tion, men fondly dwelt u its power as a means of leveling the 
barriers which the local interests or petty jealousies of different 
localities might oppose to the most extensite development of 
American commerce; buf who would have thought then that by 
giving a Federal control of interstate and foreign commerce our 

onstitution would also give prerogative to conspirators against 
that commerce? 

Mr. President, it has eome to this: All State regulation of these 
conspiracies is futile. Itis doubtfulif the cooperation of every 
State in the Union would reach the diffieulty. Certainly nothing 
less than that would answer. As long as they make their nest in 
penser State the local legislature will not lay hands on them. 

e people of one State will not arouse themselves to the duty of 
laying hold upon a great trust which employs thousands of men 


and millions of capital out of sympathy for the people of forty- 

four other States who are the victims of the trust’s adventures. 
So, Mr. President, it will be vain to expect State governments 

to rise to the demands of the whole people of the United States 


and minister vengeance upon those who wrong 70,000,000 people 
while they enrich the few who inhabit the State where they are 
incorporated. ` 

I do not believe, sir, that it is possible to reach these combina- 


tions, even by Congressional action, in any other way than that 


in the amendment which I have offered. 

Every law which is aimed at manufacturing by a trust or mo- 
nopoly will be partial or possibly abortive. If we do anything, 
we must deal with the commerce itself. 

It is a familiar phrase that commerce does not begin until pro- 
duction ends and the voyage commences. We must expect that 
this principle will influence the decision of the courts. Therefore 
let us abandon all pretense of dealing with the articles until the 
voyage from State to State is ente upon. This is the point at 
which we can strike with emphasis and undoubted power. 

The trusts care not as long as we pass statutes which they can 
putinto chancery by years of litigation. What they fear, what 
they intend to defeat, what they have heretofore defeated, is a 
law which will use the clear and certain power of Congress and 
hit them full in the face by prohibiting the transfer from State to 
State of their contaminated commodities 

Unless we pass some such law, they will go on to strengthen 
year by year as they have strengthened since the Sherman Act 
was first leveled in idleshow. They are constantly — inmore 
victims and tributaries, and every day that we make delay the 
work of awakening public sentiment and applying the remedy be- 
comes more difficult. 

Every publie man claims to be the foe of pools and trusts. Now, 
if this be so, why not vote for something which wil bring them 
to confusion? Why perpetually put off on one pretext or another 
the enactment of statutes which will grapple with theevil? Why 
continnally find objections to every proposition which contains 
the vitality necessary for a struggle with these combinations? 
Why modify and melt down all such propositions until they are 
meaningless or so constructed as merely to invite litigation aimed 
at their constitutionality? ; 

This is just what has been heretofore done in dealing with this 
great question, and this is what, it seems to me, some gentlemen 
will continue to do. For evasive votes given here they will com- 

nsate their constituents by loud voices of hostility to these pub- 

ic enemies of free commerce. 

It is a mockery for us to find fault with the legislatures of the 
States or the courts or executive officers of the Union until we 
have used in manly fashion the power plainly vested in us. 

The truth can be told in a single line: The innumerable trusts 
of this country now live by our toleration. The present refuge 
and reliance of these wicked forces is in the nonaction or impotent 
action of the American Congress. If the Republicans and Popu- 
lists who will vote m this tariff bill will also vote for this 
sinn Tua, there will be one layer of good in a great lump of 
evil. 

The Democrats and Populists and Silver Republicans who are 
not favorable to high tariff have not the power unaided to add 
this amendment. Hence its fate rests with the other side, 

We are told in the public prints that the Republican caucus has 
0 De there shall be no new trust legislation incorporated 
in this bill. 

Whateverindividual Republicans may feelon this subject, there 
is every reason to believe that the Republican organization as a 
wholeis in the complete mastery of the trusts in the United States. 

lam not partisan Democrat enough to find in this any matter 
for elation. On the contrary, it is a reflection full of regret. I 
know the power of the Republican party I know that millions 
of upright and patriotic citizens look to its leadership with a loy- 
alty which a revolution could scarcelyshake. I know how much 
of labor, how much of waiting, how much of repulse it means 
when a strong and historic party throws itself across the pathway 
of righteous reform. 

But, sir, I hope the day is near at hand when party spirit will no 
more make the voter stone blind in judging his public servants. 

The people of the United States have learned many things; they 
have surpassed the world in invention,in wealth, in courage; but 
there is one thing they have not yet learned. and thatis to remem- 
ber. Full of sympathy, hope, charity, and bounding energy, they 
have too often failed to remember those who betrayed them. 

Bat, sir, the time will soon be here when the people must re- 
member or they arelost. Democrats must remember when they 
owe chastisement to Democrats, and Republicans must remember 
to take vengeance upon Republicans. All must remember that 
the highest duty is to act for the safety of the scattered toilers who 
ask only a clear track in the race of life, but who are constantly 
Nr by those who are richer and fiercer and more unscru- 
pulous. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the amendment which my col- 
league [Mr. PETTUS] has brought forward strikes directly at the 
importation of sugar. 1t mentions that as the commodity that is 
the subject-matter of this proposed legislation. The amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LixpsAY] covers all matters 
which are included in trusts, combinations, and conspiracies 
against the freedom and the liberty of trade. 

I am in favor of those propositions, and I am in favor of still 
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another proposition, which I shall offer, not as a substitute for 
either of these amendments, but as a proposition following along 


in the same line, a proposition of ific legislation to put down 
a specific wrong of great magnitude in the United States, from 
which the people have suffered enormously, and will continue to 
suffer unless we restrain it. 

General provisions of law, particularly in respect of a subject 
which is hard to handle, as a combination or a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, are generally neglected by the prosecuting officers 
of the Government because of the difficulty of making out the 
cases. The provisions which are inserted in the tariff law of 
1894, the Wilson Act, and which are intended to meet primarily 
and more particularly the sugar importations than any other part 
of that measure, have been neglected entirely, and in that condi- 
tion have been supposed by the people of the United States to be 
a mere vapid area of words, without having in them any force or 
any adaptation to the punishment of men for the violation of a 
very important principle of morals as well as a rule of law. 

The Republican party, in looking over that law enacted in 1894, 
has concluded to retain it in this bill without any alteration. 
thereby giving the sanction of their approval to it. I can not 
suppose at all—I will not permit myself to suppose—that because 
this law has produced no fruit, it not having been executed by 
the executive government or by the judicial government of the 
United States, therefore it has been put in here as a mere tub to 
the whale. a mere excuse for permitting the great sugar trust and 
other trusts that must spring up under this tariff law going on 
and having a free rein in exacting from the people whatever 
amount of money they really see proper to compel them to pay 
into their coffers. 

Ibelieve that the Republican committee in this Senate have 
concluded to leave that statute standing as it was, because they 
think and they believe that, honestly executed and properly en- 
forced, it would cover nearly all, if not all, of the evils which have 
been complained of in respect of importations, and some relating 
to importations which have been complained of in reference to 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. President, I had the honor to draft that proposition of law, 
and at the time I felt very great embarrassment, because I had no 
assistance from anyone else in trying to present it upon 1ny own 
authority and in my own way, lest I might cause some disturb- 
ance to the commerce of the country which would be almost fatal 
to it, or which would be in a large degree disastrous. I do not 
know that that portion of the act would ever have become the 
law of the United States but for the fact that the conference com: 
mittee could not agree about the tariff bill of 1894, and finally 
they had to accept the bill in the shape in which the Senate sent 
it back to the House of Representatives, and therefore they could 
not strike out that provision. 

I do not think, Mr. President, after looking it over, that it is 
amenable to any objection at all so far as it purported to go; but 
it does not purport to go as far as the amendment of my colleague 
goes. There was a part of the ground left uncovered, and pur- 

sely left uncovered, by me on that occasion which my colleague 

as covered in the amendment which he now proposes to the 
Senate. That portion of the ground is included in the denuncia- 
tion of penalties against the importation into the United States 
from any foreign country of sugar, or of any material of which 
sugar can be made, by or for or on account of any trust, combi- 
nation, or conspiracy existing or hereafter formed between two or 
more persons or corporations or between two or more persons in 
one corporation or company." 

My colleague in this amendment has not only particularized 
sugar and substances out of which sugar may be made as being 
the point at which he wishes the amendment to strike against the 
injustice and fraud of these combinations and conspiracies, but 
he goes further than that, and he provides for the institution of a 
proceeding in rem, whereby the goods themselves may be seized 
whenever they are imported contrary to this proposition of the 
amendment if it should become a part of the statute. 

The act of 1894 did not include a proceeding in rem for the 
seizure of the importation, although it did include a proceeding 
in rem for the transportation internally or between the States of 
sugar or any other imported material that might be transported 
in virtue of a conspiracy or a combination therein described and 
defined. But the amendment offered by my colleague goes back 
to the root of the matter, and proposes to visit the penalty of 
seizure and confiscation upon those goods which are imported 
contrary to this proposed statute. 

Is there any danger in that? It has been suggested to me by one 
of the lawyers of this body, a very able Senator, that there might 
be a danger in this, that a party might—we will take the sugar 
trust, for instance—import a larger quantity of sugar, orany quan- 
tity of sugar, and submit to its seizure, import it under circum- 
stances which would give rise to the necessity, or the propriety, at 
least, of a prosecution under this act, and haying done it, having 
the goods already seized by this proceeding in rem, the balance of 


the stock which they would have in hand would naturally go up 
in the market, and they would reap a great harvest from their 
own wrong by pricing up the market price of sugar in the country. 

The idea would be this: ‘‘Our sugar imported from abroad has 
been seized; that will stop importation; but we havea large stock 
on hand, and we will increase the price up to the utmost limit of 
the tariff protection, and thereby we s reap a harvest out of 
the people of the United States at the time that this law is being 
enforced, and at the end of it, when we get ready to dismiss this 
case, or have it dismissed, we can unlock the combination and let 
the case go.” 

I have conferred with my colleague about this subject, and he 
consents th modify his amendment, or to add to it as follows: 

When a seizure of the articles so imported is made, the court within whose 
authority such property is brought for condemnation shall proceed, without 
unnecessary delay, to order the sale thereof at public auction in such quan- 
tities as it may deem best, and the proceeds of such sale shall be held under 
the control of the court, for the benefit of all persons concerned, and shall be 

à to those entitled thereto under the judgment of the court. 

That is the ordinary procedure anyway in these forfeiture cases. 
The court usually, almost uniformly, proceeds to sell the prop- 
erty and hold the money in the registry of the court as the rep- 
resentative of the property, and deals thereafter with the money 
rather than with the property itself. In some cases provisions 
are made by which a person may bond for the property and take 
it into his actual possession, if he desires to do so, but occurrences 
of that sort are very rare. That addition to the proposed amend- 
ment of my colleague disposes of every question connected with 
this case in the nature of a sincere or a real objection. 

The importation of sugar, or of substances from which su 
is made, into the United States under the circumstances defined in 
this amendment is wrong in every sense of the word, and it is de- 
structive, as my colleague well observed, and as the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CHILTON] also observed, of the rights and liberties of 
the pcople of the United States; for the liberty which they count 
upon more particularly than any other is the liberty of having 
justics administered, without sale, denial, or delay, through the 
laws of the country. 

I can find no onem whatever, no tenable objection, to this 
amendment, and I can find in it a great assistance to the repres- 
sion of fraudulent importations of sugar and substances of which 
sugar is made, under combination and under conspiracy for the 
purpose of controlling the market price. Iam very glad that my 
colleague has singled out sugar as the substance to which he di- 
rects th» penalty of this measure, for the reason that that is the 
gigantic trust of this country, and if that trust did not exist here, 
it would exist in other countries, and its effect would be felt here. 

About twenty-five or thirty years ago it was nót a matter of 
much importance in the estimation of the people whether they got 
refined sugar or not. On almost all of the tables of the country, 
even, perhaps, the tables of the wealthiest people, sugars of high 
grade were found, but they were not refined by the processes 
which are now so common, at least which are now applied to 
almost the whole sugar crop. Sugar bears a sort of relation to con- 
sumption, to the necessities of the human family. that wheat does, 
which has to be ground into flour and prepared for the making of 
bread; or that iron does, which has to be manipulated in the forge 
and in the furnace to make useful implements for domestic and 
other uses. It is the one broad, underlying basis of food supply in 
which overy human being in the United States is interestad, and 
i isa singular thing that they are interested almost in equal 

egres. 

There is no man, woman, or child in the United States who is 
deprived of sugar if they can possibly get the money with which 
to buy. It isconsidered a necessity of that high degree that every 
person will use it to the extent of his necessities or his wants, if 
he has the money with which to buy it. Butnow. when that arti- 
cle is made so much more convenient and so much more pleasant 
and agreeable, if not better and purer, by a process of refining, it 
naturally follows that the business of refining sugar must include 
enormous masses of food supply. The amount of money that is 
required to refine sugar as a business is very great. 

he profits that are made in refining it as to the particular pound 
are not very heavy; they are rather small; and the necessity that 
we are under of having refined sugar and the smallness of the 
profit make it necessary, in order to make the business profitable 
at all, that very large amounts of business shall be done; and this 
opens the door of invitation to repe Capital comes in and mo- 
nopolizes the markets; it buys the crop, all that is consumed in 
this country, and more, too. It invites capital to come and con- 
centrate for the purpose of controlling the price of refined sugar, 
and, of course, of raw sugar also. "The breadth of the invitation, 
the importance of the subject, its engrossing character, is such that 
it is, above all things else, the most inviting to the combination of 
capital; and when my colleague cautioned the Senate against the 
toleration of the excesses of the money power in connection with 
this production he spoke wisely, and he spoke in behalf of the 
people of our country. 
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This tariff on sugar, Mr. President, in the minds of the people 
of the United States, is the leading feature of this bill, for the rea- 
son that it touches every human being in this country. Every 
man, woman, and child in the country is interested in it directly. 
It has been and will continue to be the subject of much animad- 
version, much complaint, much discussion, and it requires a very 
high degree of honest patriotism anda good deal of moral courage 
for a man to vote for a tariff on sugar as a revenue measure even 
at this time, when the obloquy of the sugar trust rests over that 
production, as it does here of late years. 

The people have learned to understand and feel sensibly and 
practically that this great sugar trust is, of all othercombinations 
which have ever existed in the United States, the one that is most 
hostile to their interests, not in the severest sense, but in the most 
universal sense, and every man who votes for a tariff on sugar is 
suspected at once of trying to encourage the sugar trust. as it is 
called, a combination of capital which, through these refineries, 
handles the whole crop and prices it up to the level of the tariff 

according to its own will, and discriminates in the sale of it 
through its own agencies and prevents competition from other 
sources. 

There are a great many 3 for the abuse of this law 
of excessive taxation, this law which defies and drives out com- 
petition from the United States. You can scarcely turn to an 
article in this whole list of schedules without finding some lead- 
ing article so taxed under the provisions of this bill as that com- 
binations of capital are invited for the purpose of taking control 
of it in the United States and driving out competition at home, 
nuntii the level of prices up to the level of the protective-tariff 

uty. 

But tbe great incubator in this bill is the sugar tariff. Well, 
Mr. President, there are some reasons for saying that the way in 
which this bill is framed upon that subject is not impervious to 
criticism by any means. It does not command the confidence of 
the country; it is met with surprise and aversion 5 the 
whole United States, and will be more and more so the longer 
that this law operates and the more money the sugar trust makes 
out of its provisions. It therefore behooves the Republicans of 
this Senate, as well as the Democrats, that while this great incu- 
bator of trusts is hatching out its brood we shall make provision 
such as is presented in the amendment offered by my colleague 
for at least restraining them within some rational bounds. 

We can not afford now to pass by this subject of trusts as a 
matter that is consuming too much time, or a matter that is 
worrying the balance of the men protected under this tariff bill 
because they are delayed of the harvest that we have already 
ripened ready for their sickles. In dealing with the provisions for 
the purpose of keeping down this brood of trusts which are hatched 
and nurtured in this bill, we must take time, we must deliberate. 
we mast act with firmness and decision, otherwise the people will 
rebuke us. 

Now, sir, what we can do on this side of the Chamber is merely 
to offer provisions of law which stand opposed to the trusts, 
which shall haul them up into courts of justice and require them 
to be punished whenever they violate the high morality which 
has been spoken of here to-day, as weli as the positive provi- 
sions of the law. We can not hesitate. We must take time 
enough to present these movements, these amendments, these sug- 

tions. 
Let the other side dispose of them as they see fit, but let it be 
perfectly understood that we have not neglected our duty in pre- 
senting them, and they assume all the responsibility when they 
rejectthem. They are compelled on the other side of the Chamber 
to show that the amendments are not proper; that there is some 
evil in them; that there is some fault which is flagrant enough 
and apparent enough to condemn the amendments. Otherwise 
they can not resist putting them in the bill. 
The amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON] is 
well devised for the purposes it covers. I think it is admirably 
drawn, perfectly clear, unmistakable, and easy of administration; 
but it relates to a part of the subject not covered by the amend- 
ment of my colleague. I intend also to offer an amendment which 
was suggested to me when I heard thespeech of the honorable Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. VEsT] giving us information, which he ac- 
quired as chairman of the committee that exists in this body, in 
respect to the dealings of men in Chicago, particularly with pork 
and beef and beef cattle and products of hogs and cattle. 
It occurred to me then that we ought to put in the bill a pro- 
vision which would apply directly and specifically to cattle ahd 
hogs and their products, by which we could gos the growers 
of those animals against the combination to forestall the market 
in Chicago and other important points in the collection and ship- 
ment and butchery of cattle, and that we could relieve the men 
who raise the cattle from some of the difficulties very clearly 

ointed out by the remarks of the Senator from Missouri. Sol 
ve prepared an amendment on the subject, following along the 
same line with the amendment of my colleague and the amend- 


‘afford to send this tari: 


ment of the Senator from Texas, but having specific application 
to a particular subject. It reads thus: 
Any combination, by agreement or otherwise, between 


rations engaged in the business of buying and selling catt 
sing meats or other products of cattle or swine for mar- 


rsons or corpo- 
i eor swine, orin 
the business of pack i 
ket, with intent to increase or depress the market price of the same, when 
such combination is made with reference to any article that is exported or 
intended to be exported from a State or Territory to another State or Terri- 
tory, or to or from the District of Columbia, isagainst public policy. andsuch 
combination constitutes a crime; and any person guilty thereof, when con- 
victed thereof in any court of the United States, shall fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $10,000, and shall be imprisoned by the court for a term 
not less than thirty days nor exceeding one year. 
The district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction of offenses 
defined in this act. 


„ Is that the amendment which the Senator has 
offered? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have merely read it. I intend to offer it. 

Now, it is very clear that the statute as it stands now, the act of 
1894, does not include the amendment of my colleague or the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas or the amendment I have 
just read, which I shall offer. Neither is there the slightest con- 
flict between the amendment of the Senator from Texas and the 
one which I propose to offer. They are all exactly in harmony, 
and if we can get these threé amendments on the bill, I shall feel 
that we have trumped the trusts most effectually. Then if the 
Executive and the courts are not willing to execute laws that are 
as plain and specific as these, we can only doin the future as we 
have in the past, regret that the chief officers of the Govern- 
ment have not the spirit and enterprise, to say the least of it, or 
the sense of justice, to enforce the laws when we put them on the 
statute books. 

Something has been said here to-day about the people, about 
the interest they have in this question. Thatisunmistakable. My 
colleague spoke of the depreciation of the spirit of the poopie by 
oppressive legislation and by neglect of their rights and liberties 
in the different tribunals of the country. That is all very true 
historically. It is true at the present moment of time. The tend- 
ency of our legislation and of administration is to impose bur- 
dens on the people without giving to them the means of saving 
themselves from unjust conspiracies and combinations to their 
great detriment and harm. 

Yet, Mr. President, the people of the United States, like every 
other people, are themselves a most material part of the law of 
the land. They execute it through public opinion. They exe- 
cute it by making demands upon public officers that they shall do 
their duty. In the Federal courts and the State courts we have 
grand juries and petit juries. The grand jury isa part of the 
court, and the petit jury is still more a part of the court, a 
part of the t establishment ont of which comes the sen- 
tences and judgments of justice. The people comprise the grand 
juries and the petit juries, and public opinion constrains those 
juries Ji do their duty or to neglect to do their duty, as the case 
ma ? 

ow, to illustrate, one of these unfortunate combinations has 
existed too often in our country, where men were lynched in vio- 
lation of every law, human and divine, except one, and that is the 
irre able and irrevocable law of self-defense. There are no 
punishments. "There are few efforts at punishment of offenses of 
this kind, for the reason that the offense for which death is made 
the penalty, in most cases, is of such a serious and grave charac- 
ter that it leads human sympathy into revolt and turns the sword 
of justice into a dagger to stab the man to his heart. 

Butitis public opinion that tolerates the grand jury and the 
petit jury and the courts in keeping silent about these offenses— 
passing them by—and public opinion has more to do with the ex- 
ecution of the law than any other element in the land. If the 
people of the United States are determined to hold their officers— 
executive, judicial, and legislative—up to their duty in protecting 
them in their rights and hberties—the old foundation liberties of 
the Anglo-Saxon family—if they are perfectly honest and-sincere 
in their demands upon these different functionaries and officials 
that they shall do their duty, then we will have a different state 
of affairs in this country, and statutes like that found in the act 
of 1894 will not have to be dug up in debate to develop their ex- 
istence. If these statutes had been enforced, the sugar trust never 
would have dared to enter upon the combination it has in the 
United States. 

The least interest, the least zeal, the least idea of duty in the 
execution of that law would have stopped the sugar trust, and all 
this debate of crimination and recrimination would have been 
changed into adulation and praises of the success of the law of 
the land in regulating the rights of the people. 

But it has not succeeded because it has not been enforced. 
Nevertheless, there are parts in which that law is not perfect. 
There are three topics presented here which that law does not 
touch at all, that are made necessary by the provisions of the tariff 
measure we are now passing upon; and we can not. I repeat, 
law out to the country asa statute for the 
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regulation of the people and give them no shelter and no protec- 
tion by enactments for the purpose of repressing or at least con- 
trolling these combinations and trusts. 

Mr. President, it is so now that trusts in this country are innu- 
merable. Men who have money now do not think of going into 
enterprises except in combinations to control the market. The 
idea of going into any line of business to reap the ordinary profit 
of trade is something that does not now enter into the minds of 
men. What they want to do at this time is to make a combina- 
tion that will control trade and control the market and break 
down competition, taking shelter under the wall of protection 
raised in the bill so as to keep outsiders from intruding, to keep 
out foreign competition. Then they will turn upon their own 
neighbors and their own people and destroy domestic competition 
by making combinations and trusts, as we call them—conspiracies 
for the p se of controlling the market. 

Mr. BUTLER. With the permission of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I understand him to say he thinks the law of 1894 would 
have prevented the organization and the successful operation of a 
trust like the sugar trust if it had been enforced. | 

Mr. MORGAN. Ithink so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thereason why it was not enforced is no doubt 
the negligence of the officers of the ent, district attor- 
neys, and so on. That is where the failure is, is it not? 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the Attorney-General for not directing 
them to institute proceedings. Now, the amendment which the 
Senator offers is open to the same objection, is it not? I refer to 
the one just read. The officers who would not enforce the act of 
1894, or that part of the tariff law, will not enforce this act, will they? 

AN. There is some care taken in the amendment 
on that subject, and this ought to be a general provision, J think: 

And it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General of the United States to 
cause gs to be instituted and 5 to enforcesuch forfeitures; 
and to enforce all other laws of the United States intended to prevent or 
PED unlawful trusts, combinations, or conspiraci int 

or free competition. And the Atto! -General of the United States 
will each year to the Congress of the United States concerning such 
p so instituted and prosecuted. 

That is all we can do here—instruct him in his duties and make 
him report—except to impeach him if occasion should arise when 
an impeachment would lie. : 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama 
if we can not reach this evil and get action under these laws by 
allowing a private individual or citizen to file petition setting 
forth under affidavit that he believes a trust exists, and then 
make it the duty of the district attorney to proceed to ascertain 
the fact whether or not a trust exists as defined by law. 

Mr. MORGAN. Section 77 of the act of 1894 provides: 

That any person who shall be injured in his business or property by any 
other person or corporation by reason of anything forbidden or declared to 
be unlawful by this act may sue therefor in any circuit court of the United 
States in the district in which the defendant resides or is found, without re- 
spect to the amount in controversy, and shall recover threefold the da: 
by him sustained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable attorney's fee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am familiar with that section, but that is a 
case where an individual can set out specifically that he himself 
has been in his business, and then itforces him to sue in 
the district where the defendant resides. The remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON] this morning were very clear in 
showing that to make such a provision effective, as I understood 
him, the plaintiff should have a right to sue in the district in which 
he resides, and should have the option, because a man living in 
California, unless he is a rich man, can not sue in a district on the 
other side of the continent. That would seem to be, and I think 
the Senator from Texas made it very clear, a fatal defect in the 
practical operation of that section. 

Then, besides, it seems to me, if we want to put the law into op- 
eration, we ought to extend that provision to every citizen who 
will state under affirmation, under certain conditions, that he be- 
lieves a trust exists, and make it the duty of the district attorney 
to proceed to ascertain the fact, and not make it simply a suit for 
damages by an individual. Upon the presentation of such a peti- 
tion by a reputable citizen, make it the duty of the district attor- 
ney to ascertain the fact by legal proceeding. It seems to me that 
would put it in the hands of are intelligent individual who 
could present satisfactory reasons and evidence to have the matter 
tried in any district court of the United States, 

Mr. MORGAN. The amendment of my coli einstructs and 
directs the Attorney-General to proceed to investigate all offenses 
against the statute he proposes. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is good so far as it goes. What is the ob- 

jection to amending it by a proviso that any citizen can proceed 

y petition, setting out the facts in his belief and opinion that a 
trust exists, and then make it the duty of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment to proceed? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator will find a good deal of difficulty 
and some danger in a man going and filing a petition with the 
Attorney-General, and then requiring the Attorney-General there- 


upon to institute a suit in the name of the United States for his 


benefit. He has the right to sue himself; the statute gives it to 
him directly, and he can get threefold damages. That is right 
enough. It is as much as any honest man wants, I think. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is easy enough to define a trust and to state 
what facts shall be set forth and what proofs shall be furnished, 
and I think the district attorney should be required to proceed 
upon such an affidavit by an individual. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think the Government of the United 
States ought'to lend its name to any man who comes along and 
who has a perfect private remedy and who can enforce it in the 
courts without using the name of the Government. More than 
that, it is a privilege which a man ought to be allowed to enjoy, 
to sue in his own name, as this statute enables him to do, 

This statute goes still further, and in section 74 it has prohibi- 
tory or restraining justice: 

‘That the several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested 
with j on to prevent and restrain violations of section 73 of this act; 
and it shall be the duty of the several district attorneys of the United States, 
in their respective districts, under the direction of the Attorne ~General, to 
institute proc in equity to prevent and such violations. 
Such proceeding may be by way of petitions setting forth the case and pray- 
ing that such violations shall be enjoined or other wine prohibited. When the 
parties com of shall have been duly notified of such petition, the court 
shall proceed, as soon as may be, to the ing and determination of the case; 
and pending such petition and before final decree, the court eh any time 
pee 1 rary restraining order or prohibition as be deemed 

I think I can say with safety that no statute was ever more 
liberal in favor of the right or more searching to find ont and to 
punish the wrong than that enactment. 

Mr. BUTLER. And yet it has not done so. It has not been 
operative. It has not destroyed the evil. 
mn M PEE : Loc. wa misfortune, and that is all we ca 

it. Ido not care about making criticisms upon anybody in 
regard toit. It is only a subject of lamentation with me that 
some very strong proceedings have not been had with a view of 
controlling this monstrous evil against which we are all declaim- 
ing, and of which we are all afraid, it appears. But I think that 
if the amendment offered by my colleague is now adopted. that, by 
itself, will be a great improvement upon the act of 1804. Then we 
can go on to consider afterwards the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas and the amendment which I propose, if I shall offer it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I fully agree with the Senator 
from Alabama in his general views on this amendment. The 
purpose of the amendment is to strike at the power of the trust 
controlling the price of sugar through importations. I suggest to 
the Senator from Alabama that the sugar trust in the ordinary 
course of trade perhaps does not import any sugar whatever 
directly or through an agent. If the sugar is not imported by a 
trust or for a trust, then the Senator’s amendment does not apply. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Louisiana indulge me 
for one second? Before he proceeds, I desire to ask my coll e 
whether he will accept what I have read here as a part of his 
amendment? 

Mr. PETTUS: I accept it. 

Mr. MORGAN. So the amendment now offered, Mr. President, 
will be as Isend it to the desk. It is accepted by my colleague, 
and he Aurei it with his amendment. 

Mr. FERY. I will read a part of the amendment to draw 
the attention of the Senator from Alabama to the point I wish to 
make. 

Mr. PETTUS. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow the amend- 
ment to be read from the desk? 

Mr. CAFFERY. The amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. PETTUS. Yes; sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. Lask that the entire amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Cuay in the chair). The 
amendment will be read. 

The Secre proceeded to read the amendment of Mr. PETTUS, 

Mr. PETTUS. The design is not to have the original amend- 
ment read, but the amendment offered by my colleague to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the sen- 
ior Senator from Alabama to call for the reading of the entire 
amendment. f 

Mr. MORGAN. Myamendment having been adopted by my 
colleague, it now constitutes one amendment. 

Mr.PETTUS. Yes; itcan be thoroughly understood, however, 
by being read separately. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not care. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by tho 
senior Senator from Alabama will be read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of the amendment of the junior 
Senator from Alabama the following has been inserted: 


When a seizure of the articles so imported is made, the court within whose 
authority such property is brought for condemnation shall proceed, without 

ecessary delay, to order the sale thereof at public auction in such quanti- 
ties as it may deem best, and the proceeds of such sale shall be held under the 
control of the court, for the benefit of all persons concerned, and shall be 
paid to those entitled thereto under the judgment of the court. 
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Mr. CAFFERY. I do not think the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Alabama to the original amendment of the junior 
Senator from Alabama will put the amendment in such form as to 
work any practical result. e amendment provides: : 

The importation into the United States, from any foreign country, of 
or of any material of which sugar can be made, by or for or on account of 
any trust, combination, or SORA NCY existing or hereafterformed between 
two or more persons or corporations, or between two or more persons in one 
corporation or company; intended to operate in restraint of lawful trade, or 
to der or restrain free competition, or to increase the market price of 
sugar in any part of the United States, is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

Then the remainder of the amendment provides for the for- 
feiture of the HH bee sugar, and the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Alabama provides for the trial and further proceed 
ings indicated in his amendment. 

r. President, the sugar trust, in view of the amendment, cer- 
tainly is not going to import any sugar directly, nor is any sugar 
going to be imported on its account. The sugar will be imported, 
and the trust will go into the New York market and buy the 
sugar, and we will have the trust in all its power and strength 
notwithstanding the amendment. 

Itis clear that they can get asmuch sugar by importation through 
others as they can by direct importations through themselves or 
through their agents, and therefore the amendment, in my opinion, 
will not accomplish any practical result. The first point is to 
destroy the prop, the support of the trust. That is the first step. 
We have in vain a to the other side of the Chamber to take 
off all differentials between the raw sugar and the refined. That 
is the cause of the sugar trust. The sugar trustis grounded upon 
the differential in the tariff bill between the raw and the refined, 
and when once grounded it appears to be impossible to shake its 
foundations. The only way, then, you can get at it is through 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas, and I doubt whether 
that amendment would work any practical result. 

The sugar trust thus far has evaded alllegal pursuit. The deci- 
sion in the case of Knight practically destroys all attempts to reach 
the sugar trust through litigation; but I have always been of 
opinion that the act of 1890 was sufficient to reach the sugar trust 
through proper pleadings. The case of Knight, cited by the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON], was brought to destroy the mo- 
nopoly of manufacturing sugar in New Jersey, or perhaps in 
Pennsylvania, and to dissolve the organization of the trust, to 
cancel the certificates. 

I think the Supreme Court properly decided in that case that 
the Federal statute did not reach a State monopoly, but the 
Federal statute does reach to the output of that monopoly, to 
the product of that monopoly, the very moment it becomes a sub- 
ject-matter of interstate commerce; and it can be as well dealt 
with under the general law of 1890as under the amendment, in my 
opinion. But the amendmentis good. It will bring the attention 
of the law officers acutely to the point of the existence of the 
trust and of its evil wor ing in the United States, and will no 
doubt have a very beneficial effect throughout the country at 


large. 

I should like very much to sustain the amendment of the junior 
Senator from Alabama, but in my opinion it will not reach the 
evil, for it applies only to importations of sugar by the sugar 
trust, and the sugar trust can very. easily evade the operation of 
the amendment by buying the sugar in open market in New York 
after being imported independently through other ies, as it 
likely would be, and as it necessarily would be to evade the opera- 
tion of the amendment. I do not myself know how the sugar 
trust can be reached when the majority here gives it this differ- 
ue Why establish the sugar trust in power and then try to 

estroy it? 

od riend the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] and I dif- 
fered upon a point the other day in regard to a countervailing duty, 
an abstract point. I adhere to my opinion on that point, and I am 
not in favor of legislating in ay way or in any direction in favor 
of the trust. While I say that, I repeat I do not think it comports 
with the policy of the United States tostand by and see a country, 
through its violations of the laws of trade and exchange, destroy 
an industry in the United States. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from Louisiana will pardon me, do 
I understand him to say that he would be willing to sweep away 
the differential and thus deprive the trust of any advantage aris- 
ing therefrom? 

r. CAFFERY. Isay Iam willing to sweep away the differ- 
ential. Iam unwilling to sweep away a sufficient countervailing 
duty, which, in my opinion, if not existing, would destroy the pro- 
ducers of sugar in the United States. It is very unfortunate, I 
will say to the Senator from Delaware, that under the wing and the 
protecting shelter of the countervailing duty the trust may derive 
some support. That is unfortunate, but the misfortune does not 
grow out of any legislation of ours; it grows out of hostile legisla- 
tion on the part of a foreign country, which legislation we can 
not control. 2 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that this 
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amendment was not intended to destroy the sugar trust. I have 
no conception that the amendment would do itif the Senate should 
choose to adoptit. But it will build one large fence across one 
of its roads and obstruct that part of the trust. It was the pur- 
pose of the amendment that the trust should not use the importa- 
tion laws of the United States for the purpose of carrying on that 
infamous business. 

If the amendment is adopted, it will certainly have that effect, 
and that will be a large step in that direction. Of course they 
can evade it; of course they can buy in the open market; but I 
would not dare to put my finger on the open market. 'The open 
market must be free to all men, and I would not dare to put my 
finger on it, or to vote for any measure that did. But let us stop 
one means by which this infamy is perpetrated on the American 
people, and then let some other gentleman propose to build an- 
other fence across its road, and so on until this wickedness is 
entirely fenced out of our land. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I am in accord with the in- 
tent and spirit of this amendment, but I think it will fail to ac- 
complish as much asis anticipated from it. While it accomplishes 
something, I have recognized a possible objection to the phrase- 
ology of the amendment, and I have prepares an amendment to 
it which, it occurs to me, will possibly meet to some extent that 
objection. 

The amendment as it now stands seeks to throw upon the dis- 
trict attorney the duty of acting, and unless the district attorney 
knows enough to justify the institution of a prosecution, there ean 
be no prosecution, and those who 1 for the purposes prohib- 
ited in the amendment can do so with impunity. Once the pro 
erty isimported andis disposed of, there can be no penalty attached, 
gio because the only penalty is the forfeiture of the popes: 

The amendment which I propose does not meet the difficulty as 
fully as I would wish, but I think it takes a step in the right 
direction. I will read it. It is to insert after the word “States,” 
in the tenth line of the amendment, that portion of it suggested 
by the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoRGAN]: 

It shall be the duty of the collectors of customs of the several ports of the 
United States, before delivery of such su or material of which sugar can 
be made to the importer or consignee thereof, or to any assignee of such 
importer or consignee, to require such importer, consignee, or assignee to 
make and file in the office of the collector of customs of the port in which 
such sugar or material of which sugar can be made is sought 
an affidavit that such sugar or material of which sugar can be made is not 
imported, designed, or intended to be used for any purpose prohibited by 
this act; and without the making and filing of such altidavit as aforesaid it 
shall be unlawful for any collector of customs or other officer of the United 
States to deliver or permit to be delivered to any importer, consignee, or 
assignee of such importer or consignee, any such sugar or material of which 
sugar can be made. The Secretary of the Treasury shall pre and cause 
to be furnished to the several collectors of customs of the United States 
blank affidavits for the purpose of carrying out this provision of thís act. 

The purpose, as it will appear, is simply to add another diffi- 
culty in the way of violating the law. As I have said, after the 
prohibited or inhibited goods are imported and are disposed of, as 
the amendment now stands the remedy is gone. But if a man has 
made an affidavit that the importation of the goods was not de- 
signed or intended for any purpose prohibited by this act, that 
affidavit stands and he is liable to prosecution for having made a 
false affidavit until prosecution is barred by the statute of limita- 


ons. 

As it is the purpose and intent of the amendment to prohibit 
this evil as far as we can, it strikes me that anything we can add 
to what the amendment proposes in order to stop the evil is de- 
sirable. I am myself in full accord with the purpose of the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama, and f see no reason 
why my amendment should not be accepted as calculated to 
carry out exactly the object which he wishes to achieve by the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. To test the sense of the Senate, I move to lay 
the pending amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Pettus]. The Senator from 
Iowa moves 

Mr. ALLISON. If we can have a direct vote on the amend- 
ment now, I shall be glad to withdraw the motion. I hope there 
will be no objection to a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are demanded on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MALLORY. Ishouid like to inquire what is the status of 
the amendment I have just offered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Was it offered as an amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MALLORY. It is an amendment to the amendment of the 


Senator from Alabama. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have not been or- 
dered on the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. MALLORY. I should like to have a vote upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question will be first taken on 
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the amendment submitted by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the amend- 


ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Us], upon 
which tho yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. t 
Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). Ihave a general par 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLoM]. I do not see 


him in the Chamber, and I withhold my vote. : 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], and therefore 
withhold my vote. I shall not announce the pair again to day. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], but 
that general pair does not apply to this vote. I vote ‘‘yea.” 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 
was called) I was requested to announce that the junior Senator 
from New York . PLATT] is paired with the senior Senator 


from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. i 
Mr. PRITC (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaAunIN]. 


If he were here, I should vote “nay.” . 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN], and therefore refrain from voting. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I havea quen 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], and there- 

ore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES]. Were he pres- 
ent, I should vote yea“ and he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BERRY. I desire to state that the Senator from New York 

Mr. Murry] is paired with his colleague [Mr. PLATT of New 
iH on this and all other amendments in connection with the 
ill. 

Mr. KENNEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE]. He not having voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iam informed that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Hoar] is not paired. I therefore transfer my pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoan], and vote ** nay." 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). Iinquire 
if the junior Senator from Ehode Island [Mr. WETMORE] has 
voted? ‘ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BACON. I have a general pair with that Senator, and I 
therefore withdraw my vote. i 

Mr. MORGAN (after having voted in the affirmative). Bei 
informed that the senior Senator from Pennsylvania > Qvas] 
has not voted, I withdraw my vote. 


The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 33; as follows: 
YEAS—26, 
Allen, Cockrell, Mallory, Roach, 
Bate, Daniel, Martin, Teller, 
Berry, Faulkner, Mills, le, 
Butler, Harris, Kans. Mitchell, Ves 
Caffery, Heitfeld, Pasco, Wal 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Pettus. 
Clay, y Rawlins, 
NAYS—3. 
Allison, Fairbanks, McBride, Sewell, 
Baker, Foraker, McEnery, Shoup, 
Burrows, . McMillan, B ^ 
Carter, Ga " Maso; Stewa: 
Chandler, Hale, Morrill, on, 
Clark, Nelson, Wilson. 
Dayis, Hansbrough, Per 
Deboe, Hawley, Platt, Conn. 
Elkins, odge, T. 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Aldrich, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Tillman, 
Bacon, Hoar, » Turner, 
Cannon, Jones, Nev. W. Warren. 
Cullom, Kenney, Platt, N. Y. Wetmore, 
Gear, Kyle, Pri d, te, 
George, McLaurin, guy, Wolcott. 
Gorman, Mantle, mith, 
Gray, organ, Thurston, 


So Mr. PETTUS's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHILTON. I now ask fora vote on the amendment which 
I offered. It has been read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. 

Mr. CHILTON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

'The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas will probably be more effective if adopted 
than any other antitrust law that we have on the statute book, 
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5 I would be glad to see it adopted, and I shall vote 
or it. 


to a large 


ecessary. 
We can not vers. Juny blame the individuals who form combi- 
nations and trusts and to-day are reaping benefits because of 
such trusts. They are acting to some extent on the law of self- 
8 I would have the farmers to-day to combine and 
orm a trust to protect themselves from the conditions that are 
oppressing them, if it were possible for them to do it. 
he men who form combinations do it because they are trying 
to protect themselves from the evil conditions, which conditions 
are stagnating business and paralyzing every productive enter- 
prise and . business. They ars simply trying to protect 
themselves from the evil conditions that are weighing down upon 
industry and trade and commerce and the public generally. 

There is not a business in the country to-day that cot not go 
into a trust if it could do so successfully. Iam interested in farm- 
ing to a certain extent, and I want to say boldly and frankly that 
I would not hesitate ten minutes to join with the other farmers of 
America to form a trust to protect the price of cotton and wheat 
and corn and other staples, if it were possible to do it. I would 
do so just as a man protects life, just as self-preservation is the 
first law of nature. I have but little 3 with all this rail- 
ing against trusts, when it comes from individuals who refuse to 
go to the root of the matter and help remove the causes that pro- 

uce trusts. 

Mr. President, I hope that I shall not use language too harsh 
when I say that the legislator who denounces trusts and rails 
against them and offers antitrust resolutions, when at the same 
time he favors and supports the conditions that inevitably pro- 
duce trusts and make them spring up like mushrooms, must be 
either ignorant or dishonest. 

I haye a field that is infested with nut grass. If I should send 
a laborer into that field and tell him to chop off the tops of the 
nut grass and other similar noxious weeds and growth and leave 
the roots in the Su to spring up and give twoshoots for every 
one cut off, while at the same time the roots eee: every man 
who understood agriculture around me would say that I was 
either a fool or that I wanted to ruin the piece of land and stock 
it with this noxious growth. 

There is but one way to remove that nut grass from the land, 
and that is to go down and dig it up by the roots, for as long as 
you leave a piece of the root you may chop off the tops and they 
will continue to come up, and the roots grow and spread and 
throw up more shoots. 

To my mind, Mr. President, this n antitrust legislation 
is just as foolish as an attempt to kill nut grass by chopping off 
the tops only. None of these antitrust amendments will go to the 
root of the trouble. If trusts are to be stopped, then we must re- 
move the causes that produce trusts; we must strike at the root 
of the trouble. 

What produces trusts? What makes them possible to those who 
engage in them? 

me of our Democratic friends have labored hard to make the 
people believe that the tariff is the cause of trusts. Such efforts 
may be partisan politics, but it is very poor statesmanship 
and patriotism. The fact that any line of business or enterprise 
is protected by an import duty will tend to cause more people to 
engage in that business, and therefore increase the competition at 
home. No; the tariff is not the cause of trusts. The tariff can 
add P the profits of a trust after other causes have produced the 

There are two great causes, two great trust producers, two great 
trust generators, and until those causes are removed, trusts will 
continue to spring up, will continue to exist. You may attempt 
to abolish them and may succeed for a time, but they will at once 
reorganize and spring up and continue to exist in greater and 
greater number each year. Justsolong asthe great arteries of 
commerce can be controlled and made a trust of, and can be used 
by a few individuals to build up one location or one business by 
cheap freight rates, and tear down another; just so long as the 
great arteries of commerce are in the hands of a few corporations 
and a few individuals, just so long do you put it into the power 
of those few men to kill and make alive. A trust in transporta- 
tion is a fertile producer of trusts in business enterprises. 

Again, just so long as the quantity of logat tendir money in this 
country is contracted, oris in the hands of a combination that can 
contract and expand it at its pleasure, just so long will trusts 
thrive and grow. The gold standard and the transportation 
monopoly are responsible for 99 trusts out of every 100 which ex- 
ist in America to-day. You can not remove trusts until you 
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remove the evils which produce them. ‘Transportation and the 
issuing of money are na trusts and therefore should be used 
as Government functions. But these great natural trusts in the 
hands of private individuals are the most fertile and pernicious 
trust breeders. 

How is a trust formed to-day? Suppose a dozen Senators put 
their capital together; suppose we put it together and say that 
we will control the commerce in sugar or in beef or in oil. If we 
gather enough capital together to make us powerful enough to 
undersell the other competing concerns until they go out of busi- 
ness or sell out to us, then we establish ourselves in the market 
and can keep anyone else from coming in to compete, But mark 
you, Mr. President, no trust can be formed in this country in an 
article of commerce (except where discrimina tr rtation 
rates are responsible for it) unless the trust is able to lose more 
money than every competitor in the business and frighten others 
from going into the business to compete; and when they are able 
p lose more than their competitors and money is scarce and hard 

command, then no new competitor rises up to compete. But 
with a sufficient volume of money and with rising prices a thou- 
gand competitors would spring up to compete with every trust 
to-day in erica. Enough competitors would break any trust. 
A given trust may be able to lose more money than ten com- 
petitors, but not more than a thousand competitors. N 

To-day capital is timid. If I ask a half dozen men to put their 
capital with mine and to go into an enterprise, they and 
point me to Mr. A or Mr. B, who has been broken up by the trust, 
and you say, If we put our money in they will break us up; 


they can afford to lose more than we can." That has stagnated 
business; it has caused capital to go into the stocki and into 
the banks and into the lockers to hide itself away. To-day capi- 


tal that would otherwise go into business is locked up because it 
p afraid to go into enterprises. The trust is a highwayman, a 
older-up, a bandit which scares other capital from investment, 

Let prices begin to rise, leta stimulating influence from a sufti- 
cient volume of legal-tender money come behind the industries of 
this country, and there will spring up enough competition to 
wreck every trust in this country that is not supported by rebates 
upon transportation; and equitable transportation rates would 
2 the others, by giving to all citizens à free and equal oppor- 

ity. 

Mr. President, a sufficient quantity of legal-tender money, to 
increase as population and business increases, would cause the 
trusts that have been formed on falling prices to vanish like fogs 
before the rising sun. Take the Standard Oil trust, take the an- 
thracite-coal trust, which are the largest built up by discrimina- 
tion in rtation rates. If they had to pay just what their 
competitors pay for transportation, that would simply leave them 
asa legitimate business, and take from them every power that 
makes them an odious and oppressive trust. 

Mr. President, the kind of antitrust legislation that I want to 
vote for is legislation that will give equal opportunities to every 
individual and enterprise in America. When you have done that, 
then I shall be glad to see any man make his millions who can do 
it under those conditions. en you will remove popular preju- 
dice against rich men and corporations. Then you will remove 
popular prejudice against great, successful enterprises, for no one 
will feel that he has been wronged, and all can prosper according 
to their own merits. : 

That is the kind of antitrust legislation that is based on 1 
it is the kind that will restore prosperity; it is the only kind that 
will remove trusts; it is the only kind that will make this country 
prosperous, as it once was, for its general population and the 

eral diffusion of industry and enterprises. With conditions like 
is the tariff will not produce trusts. 

If we would to-day cast a majority vote to remove the causes 
which have produced trusts, then this antitrust legislation would 
not be necessary. These 2 remedies are not the pro 
way to treat the disease. It is as foolish as it would be for a phy- 
gi to attempt to treat a disease of the blood by putting salve 
upon the skin where the sore espot appeared. It is just as ineffec- 
tual. What we need is a bl purifier for the lifeblood of com- 
merce, not salve, not ointment, 1 to the effects of the dis- 
ease. We need to take the monopoly of money and transportation 
from private hands and use them as a function of government. 
This will restore equal opportunity; this is the blood purifier that 
will make our industrial system strong and healthy and restore 
prosperity. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I do not wish to take up time, 
but I simply wish to remark that when the antitrust legislation 
was passed some years ago I appreciated its operation just as I 
po now. I said then that it would never be effective except where 

t ought not to be effective; that is, it would be used against labor 
organizations and other organizations which would be formed to 
resist the reduction of wages and falling prices. 

Falling prices are resisted by combinations of capital, and 
always will be. In fact, falling prices give the citizen only the 
option to join a trust orto go into ptey, and those who 


have not joined the trusts in this country are pretty much all in 


bankruptcy. 
If they can not get into a trust, they can not protect themselves, 
because individual competition is impossible while prices are fall- 


ing. The only way to relieve the situation is to give the people 
more money, which will bring about prosperity, and trusts can 
not survive the prosperity of the country, because the old con- 
cerns which are encumbered with heavy salary lists, large estab- 
lishments, and many officers decay at once. In times, when 
men enter into these enterprises they distribute money, and busi- 
ness springs up everywhere, enterprises are undertaken, and trusts 
decay. But trusts are the necessary result of falling prices, and 
they are a matter of self-defense. 

I vote against these amendments because they are entirely inef- 
fective to reach the difficulty. They willdo no good. Theyarea 
false pretense. Some Senators may believe that some good may 
be accomplished in this way, but I do not believe in pretending to 
do a tbing and not do it. How can you stop trusts when it is nec- 
essary to form trusts and to combine together to save themselves 
from the poorhouse? When you restore prosperity by proper 
financial legislation, you will get rid of trusts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON], on which the 
yeas and nays haye been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM], and therefore with- 


hold my vote. 

Mr. KENNEY (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
As he is not peus I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS. Iam paired with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BOARN 

Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 
was called). Iam requested to announce that the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Piatt] is paired with the senior Senator 
from the same State [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN}. 
lf he 5 I should vote nay." 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called), I havea gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN i who is absent. The senior Senator from Georgia - 
El has a pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. WETMORE]. We have arranged to transfer our pairs, so that 
the Senator from Georgia and Lareat liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Wannan], 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
res Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. Were he present, I should 
vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEAR. Iam paired with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. m. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. BACON. Under the arrangement already announced by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON], I will permit my vote 
in the affirmative to stand, although the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island . WETMORE] is absent. 

Mr. MORGAN (after having voted in the affirmative). Under- 
standing that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay] has not 
voted, I withdraw my vote. 

"Mr. FRYE (after having voted in the negative). The senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman] is detained from the Sen- 
ate by sickness. On this vote I wish to announce my pair with 
that Senator, andto withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 81; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 
Allen, Clay, Lindsay, Pettigrew, 
Bacon, Cockrell, Mallory, Rawlins, 
Bate, Daniel, Mantle, Roach, 
Berry, Faulkner, Martin, Teller, 
Butler, H Mills, 7 ie, 
Caffery, Heitfeld, Mitchell, Vest, 
2 Jones, Ar! Pasco, alt. 
NAYS—3L 

Allison, . Elkins, Lodg x Sewell, 
Baker, Fair McBride, Shoup, 
Burrows, Foraker, McMillan, Spooner, 

rter, allinger, Mason, Stewart, 
Chandler, e, Nelson, Thurston, 

rk, Hanna, Perkins, Wellington, 
Davis, Hansbrough, Platt, Conn. Wilson. 
Deboe, Hawley, Proctor, 

NOT VOTING-—90. 

Aldrich, Harris, Tenn. Morrill, Til 
Cannon, oar, urphy, Turner, 
Cullom, Jones, Ney. Penrose, Warren, 
Frye, Kenney, Pettus, Wetmore, 
Gear, EY Platt, N. Y. ite, 
George, McEnery, Pritchard, Woicott. 

orman, c uay, 
Gray, Sad, 


organ, 
So the amendment of Mr. CHILTON was rejected. 
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i aes CAFFERY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have an amendment pending, Mr. President, 
which has been pending since Saturday last. 

The VICE-PRESIDE: T. There are three or four amendments 
pending. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has a pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isupposed the amendments pending were to be 
taken up in their order. 

Lask the Senator from Nebraska to let my 
amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] is first 
entitled to a hearing, 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAF- 


FERY]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] will be stated. ^ 

The SECRETARY. On page 63, paragraph 206, line 20, after the 
word “color,” it is prop to strike out and on all sugar which 
has gone through a process of refining, 1 cent and ninety-five one- 
hundredths of 1 cent per pound" and in lieu thereof to insert 
** and which is of 97 degrees or more of saccharine strength by the 
polariscope, one one-hundredth of a cent per pound." 

Mr. CAFFERY. That amendment is s y designed to strike 
off all differential between the refined and the raw sugars. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
pro d by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I call for the yeas and nar 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the tary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom]. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I again announce 
8 ir with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

r. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New Yor 
was called). By request, I in announce the pair of the junior 
Senator from New York . PLATT] with the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin], 
but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE], which will enable the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
KENNEY] and myself to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). The announce- 
ment of the transfer of the pairs of myself and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] on the last vote is to continue until further 
announcement. I therefore vote “nay.” 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

I am paired with 
If he were present, I 


Tam paired with the 


Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JoNEs]. 
should vote ** yea." 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEAR. Iam paired with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Sarra]. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

'The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—23. 

Alle: Clay, Kenney, Pasco, 
Bacon, Cockrell, Lindsay, Rawlins, 
Bate, Daniel, Mallory, 
Berry, Faulkner, Mantle, Teller, e 
Butler, Harris, Kans. Martin, ie, 
Caffery, Heitfeld, Mills, s 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Mitchell, Walthall. 

* NAYS—2M. 
Alliso Fairbanks, McBride, Sewell, 
Baker." EON, 12 eee 

ro rye, 0 pooner, 
Carter Gallinger, Mason, Stewart, 
Chandler, Hale, Nelson, Thurston, 
Clark, Hanna, Perkins, We ^ 
Davis, Hansbrough, Platt, Conn. Wilson. 
Deboe, Hawley, Pritchard, 
Elkins, 5 Proctor, 

NOT VOTING—27. 

Aldrich Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Til: 
Cannon, oar, Pentosa, Turner, 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, Warren, 
Gear, Kyle, Pettus, Wetmore, 
George, McLaurin, Platt, N. Y. te, 
Gorman, Morgan, uay, Wolcott. 
Gray, Morrill, mith, 


So the amendment of Mr. CAFFERY was rejected. : 

Mr. WHITE. As a contribution to the history of the subject 
which has just eventuated in the last vote, I beg to refer to the 
proceedings of May 31, 1894, of this body, to be found in volume 26, 
part 6, pages 5517 and 5518, when the then Senator from Ohio, the 
present distinguished Secretary of State, said upon this subject: 

The quotations I have marked in the report made by the ttee on 


Commi 
that it is an ind (s ) which needs no protec- 
egy 5 they come bore aad —. a benefit to be conf upon 


them, it seems to me that the time has come to call a halt. I had rather cut 
off my right hand than vote a single cent of bounty to a corporation which 
has dealt with the Government as these corporations have done. 


Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, there is an amendment, offered 
by me a few days ago, pertaining to this subject, to be inserted at 
the end of section 24: 

Provided, That in allowing the drawback on sugar herennder it shall be 
calculated that refined sugar has been produced in the process of refining in 
an amount equal to the percentage or number of de of pure sugar shown 
by the polariscopte test at the time of the original importation. 

I want a vote on that amendment. I had hoped that the Sen- 
ater from . ie ALLISON] would accept it. Without taking 
up the time of the Senate to analyze the exhibits concerning the 
sugar drawback which have been printed, it is very plain that 
considerable opportunity for abuse, to say no more, now existson 
account of the uncertainty as to the amount of refined sugar 
which can be produced from a given amountof rawsugar, Great 
scandals have arisen out of this matter. 

You understand, sir, the working of the drawback on sugar. 
The American sugar trust import, say, 100 pounds of raw sugar. 
Now, when they reexport it in the shape of refined sugar, the 
claim, for instance, that on 90 pounds of refined sugar they should 
get the drawback on 100 pounds of raw sugar. The claim is that 
it takes 100 pounds in the raw to make the 90 pounds of the re- 
fined article. Thus they actually get the drawback on a greater 
number of pounds than they export. It is believed by many of 
those who have given this subject investigation that it does not 
take any such amount of raw sugar to make 100 pounds of refined 
sugar as that which is estimated by the Treasury Department to 
be necessary. 

It has been shown here that the estimates of the Treasury De- 
partment are based entirely upon calculations furnished by differ- 
ent sugar refineries, and, in fact, almost exclusively upon calcula- 
tions furnished by Mr. Searles and Mr. Havemeyer, the managing 
agents of the American Sugar Refining Company. 

My proposition is simply this: When asugar importer brings in 
100 pounds of raw sugar which tests 96 degrees, or, in other words, 
96 per cent of sugar, that when-he comes to reexport that sugar it 
shall be calculated that he got 96 pounds of refined sugar out of 
the 100 pounds of raw sugar. I think that is fair; I think it is in 
accordance with the facts. I want to ask Senators on the other 
side if, with all of the advantages which have been given this 
sugar trust, and with all the scandals which have been mustered 
up in connection with its operations, it is not a proper thing to 
limit its drawback privilege within defined bounds? 

Let exporters of sugar charged with the number of pounds 
of refined sugar which the polariscopic test showed to be in the 
sugar at the timeof its importation. If there be any doubt about 
the particular number of pounds of raw sugar required to make 
a hundred pounds of the refined, the doubt should be solved in 
favor of the Government. The sugar trust is in a sense an indus- 
trial outlaw in this country, and I for one do not believe that it 
should have any peculiar consideration whatever. So much for 
that aspect of the case. 

There is this other feature: It will save the Government of 
the United States a considerable amount of revenue if you adopt 
the ticular basis of calculation I have indicated. Accordin 
to the best authorities, we shall need revenue. I have hear 
the mS aie that the drawback Priego ought to be with- 
drawn from sugar importations. do not know myself but 
that it would be a wise pi te do. In the nature of the case, it 
is an article which is so much changed in manufacture, and it is 
a matter of so much uncertainty as to the particular quantity 
of materials which are used in refined sugar produced in this 
country, that there would be abundant reasons on general prin- 
ciples for withdrawing sugar from the scope of this draw 
provision. 

If we do not go that far, I urge in all seriousness, not as a matter 
of politics, but of business, that we ought to limit these drawbacks 
on refined sugar to the polariscopic test of sugar. When that 
test shows 96 pounds of fine sugar in a hundred pounds porade 
let them get the drawback on a hundred pounds, when t * re- 
export 96 pounds, and not when they reexport 90 pounds. I ask 
the Senator from Iowa if he will consent to the adoption of the 
amendment? 

My. ALLISON. Just a word. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has now, under existing law, full power as respects this question, 
and it is necessarily an administrative question and not a legisla- 
tive one. You can not always test by the polariscope the amount 
of sugar. Practically it must be tested by the polariscope and by 
analysis of the saccharine strength of the sugar. He has ample 
and complete power. I know we have had a long contest upon the 
subject as to what should be the actual rate, as shown by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Carrery] and others, but I trust 
the amendment will not be adopted, for it would tie the Secretary 
of the Treasury to a legislative provision as to the particular 
method of exu ME 

The VICE-PR ENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. 


— 


1897. 


The amendment was rejected. 
Mr, ALLEN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 


The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following as a new 


section: 

Sec. —. That on and after July 1, 1898, and until July 1, 1908, and no longer, 
to encourage the cultivation of sngar beets and to enable the manufacturers 
of beet sugar to increase the price of beets per ton to the raiser thereof, there 
shall be paid, from any moneys in the 8 otherwise 3 
under the provisions of section 3689 of the Re d Statutes, to the producer 
of sugar made from beets grown within the United States during the calen- 
dar year 1898 and each succeeding calendar year until July 1, 1908, à premium 
of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, under such rules and regulations as the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall prescribe. 

The producer of said sugar to be entitled to said premium shall have first 
filed prior to July 1 of erred hye Phebe the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
a notice of the of production, with a general description of the machin- 
ery and meth to be employed by him, with an estimate of the amount of 
sugar proposed to be produced in the current or next ensuing year, and an 
application for a license to so produce, to be accompanied by a bond ina 
1 and with sureties to be approved by the Commissioner of Internal 

venue, conditioned that he will faithfully observe all rules and regulations 
that shall be prescribed for such manufacture and production of sugar. 

The Co oner of Internal Revenue, upon Ue ss the Pop 
and bond hereinbefore Pw BAT for, shall issue to the applicant a license to 
—4.— su from such beets, at the place and with the machinery and by 

e methods described in the application, but said license shall not exten 
beyond one year from the date thereof. 

0 premium shall be paid to any person engaged in refining sugars which 
have been inp into the United States or produced in the United States 

n which the premium herein provided for has already been paid or a; 
plied for, nor to any person unless he shall have first been lice as herein 
provided, and only upon pr uced by such person from beets grown 
within the United States. e Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secre of the Treasury, shall from time to time make all 
needful rules and re tions for the manufacture of sugar from beets 
pom within the United States, and shall, under the direction of the Secre- 
m se Treasury, exercise supervision and inspection of the manufacture 

ereof. 


And for the payment of these miums the Secretary of the Treasury is 
nuthorized to w warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for such 
ifled to him by the Com- 


ds. 
tan son who shall knowingly refine or aid in the refining of su 
into the United States or upon which the premium herein provided 
Tor at the place described 


Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator himself propose to vote 
for the amendment? 

EN. That is my purpose at the present time. 

change my mind, however. 1 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator intend to vote for the bill 
itselt if the amendment shall be adopted? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is a very pertinent question. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Or impertinent. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not prepared to answer it at this time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is quite right in not saying if 
he does not wish to, but I should like—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator will not quote my former 
speech on me until I get started. After atime Ishall be glad 

Mr. CHANDLER. My object is to get it in before the Senator 


starts. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishall be pleased to listen to it, because it is an 
excellent s h, if the Senator will indulge me. 

Mr. DLER. It is. a very able speech; I intend to compli- 
ment it highly; but I think it is a barrier in the Senator’s way, 
and therefore I hope he willlet me read a word or two from it 


now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Before doing that, if the Senator will indulge 
me for a moment—his experience is much larger than mine, and I 
am entitled to some indulgence—I wish to inquire of the honor- 
able Senator from Iowa if anything has taken place recently to 
change the determination of the Republican Senatorial caucus as 
r ts this amendment? 

r. CHANDLER. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will not 
crowd the Senator from lowa, who has troubles enough on his 
hands, as everyone knows, but let me read the resolution which 
ee and on which he made a speech on the 30th of March, 
Um 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator will inject that resolution 
along about the center of the remarks I am now about to make. 

Mr. CHANDLER, The Senator can not resist my appeal to let 
me read the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire, of 
course. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ithank the Senator. 
follows: 


Resolved, 'That the United States is not possessed 
to impose tariff taxes on articles of daily consumption by the 
ress and avowed purpose of Hens So the private fortunes 
its citizens at the expense of the masses. 


I may 


The resolution is as 


of constitutional power 
le for the 
one ¢ 
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Now, if the Senator will allow me, there follows on the resolu- 
tion one of the ablest tariff speeches I ever heard. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator for his compliment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It is a review of the tariff history of this 
country. It is a great exposition, and demonstrates, as well as it 
can be demonstrated, that the legislation of the United States 
should be general and not special, and that Congress has no right 
whatever, under the Constitution, so to impose taxes as to benefit 
one class at the expense of another. Here is the closing sentence: 

I place myself on the solid and impregnable ground that under our Consti , 


tution Congress does not possess power to tax the people to enhance the pri- 
vate fortunes of the few. 


Solely to prevent the consumption of time, in order that we may 
avoid long debate upon this amendment, and knowing the Sen- 
ator to be a man of candor and fairness, who wants to do right, I 
ask him in the interest of this resolution and this speech, which 
is the ablest speech on the subject of the tariff and the fullest and 
most complies that I ever heard made by any person not a Re- 
publican, kindly to withdraw his amendment, and let us substi- 
tute this bill of pepe and plenty for the bill of perfidy and 
dishonor which the other side in 1894 put upon the statute books. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I fully agree with my friend from 
New Hampshire that the speech from which he has quoted isa 
very able one. Ican certainly commend it to his careful consid- 
eration and careful reading, and no doubt it has had some influ- 
ence with him already, and will have more as time progresses. I 
stand by every word I said in that speech, and I stand by the res- 
olution which is the basis of it; and I will at the proper time dur- 
ing my remarks, which will be very brief on this occasion, con- 
trary, probably, to expectation, take occasion to show that there 
is no conflict between my position now and the position I took on 
the 30th of last March. 

I believe I will now renew my question to the honorable Senator 
from Iowa, who is bearing a great many burdens, and I presume 
isamplyable tobearmore. Iask him if anything has taken place 
within a week or so, since the Republican Senatorial caucus de- 
termined to present this amendment, to change the conclusion of 
the caucus and cause it to abandon that purpose; and if so, what? 

Mr, ALLISON. The Committee on Finance a day or two ago 
offered, I believe, substantially the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Nebraska, but we were notified by the other side of 
the Chamber with a great deal of firmness that it would delay the 
passage of the bill for some time; and therefore, to facilitate its 

e, the committee withdrew the amendment, asit was author- 
ized to do. The Senator from Nebraska immediately renewed it. 
Of course, it is pending before the Senate, and I have no doubt 
will be ably sustained by him in the remarks he is about to make. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iunderstand the Republican party in this Cham- 
ber to have surrendered to some person or persons on this side of 
the Chamber because they said they would filibuster, or, in other 
words, that our Republican friends have taken fright at a threat 
of delay on the part of this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, no. It is very important, as we believe, 
that the bill should come to a final conclusion in the Senate at the 
earliest moment; and where there are sharply contested condi- 
tions here we do not wish to press or oppress the other side as re- 
spects those disputed matters. I yesterday withdrew an amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] 
simply because it was leading to 8 pee debate. I hope the 
Senator from Nebraska will bear that in mind. 

Ir. ALLEN. There are three sides in this Chamber politically. 

ith all due r t to the honorable Senator from Arkansas Mr. 
JONES} and the honorable Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], they 
do not represent all on this side of the Chamber, and we are not 
responsible for all their actions, nor are they responsible for ours. 
Certainly no threats of filibuster or dilatory tactics were made by 
Populists. Ithink we have expressed ourselves repeatedly in favor 
of the 5 determinatjon of this bill. I think I said so far as 
Iam individually concerned early in the debate that I wanted to 
see the bill become a law. I do want to see it become a law, not 
because I have the ve Bean idea it will bring relief to a stricken 
country—I do not indulge as wild a hope as that—but because I 
want to see the Republican party put upon trial before the coun- 
uy and put upon trial s ily. 

Ir. SPOONER. Give us an early trial, then. 

Mr. ALLEN. An early trial? It strikes me that is the last 
thing the Republican party wants at this time. 

Mr. VEST. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Nebraska has repeatedly stated 
here that there was a threat of filibustering, and he has specific- 
ally alluded to the Senator from Arkansas and myself to-day in 
that connection. 

Mr. ALLEN. I beg the Senator's pardon. Idid not mean to 
allude to him in that connection. 

Mr. VEST. I wish tostate, whatIthink the Senator from Iowa 
ent was 


offered by the Senator from Iowa and after the debate had gone 
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Senator from Iowa that there would y be a protracted 
debate; that there was much opposition among Democrats to the 
amendment, and that we could not, in 8 to ourselves, per- 
mit it to be adopted or voted upon until all had spoken who de- 
sired to Peay Wied their opinions upon it. 

Isaid to , and I volunteered the statement, that in any judg- 
ment the amendment would lead to more discussion and more 
delay than any other amendment offered to the bill. I made no 
threat of filibustering; I had nosuch idea; but we intended to say 
what I say now, that the amendment could not pass without the 
fullest discussion, and until everybody had spoken on it who 
desired to do so. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not doubt that at all. I suppose it is under- 
stood that it is the right of every Senator to discuss a question 
to his fullest 9 both intellectually and physically, if he 
desires to do so, and that no man under the rules pera here 
hasarighttosay nay. The Finance Committee, or ibly the 
Republican wie ia ra the other side of the Chamber, had no 
occasion to e frightened at the statement of the Senator 
from Missouri, to discuss the amendment amply and fully, because 
we are all delighted to hear the Senator from Missouri at any 
time, and I am satisfied we can sit here many hours during any 
kind of weather to listen to his charming speeches. 

But, whatever the occasion may have been, or whatever may 
have been said, I submit Republican Senators had no right to be- 
tray their trust, had no right to abandon one of the declared pur- 

es of their organization as contained in their platform of 1896, 
Deiode sn Mp rey at anything that may have been said by 
any Senator on this side of the Chamber. 

1 regret that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JoNES] is not 
here, because I wish to make a statement concerning him which 
he should have a chance to refute if it is not correct. I have been 
informed, and if I am incorrect in this respect I hope the honor- 
able Senator from Iowa or whoever may know the truth will cor- 
rect me, that last week one or more Senators on the Republican 
side of the Chamber came over on this side and said to Democrats, 

robably not in words such as I now use, but indicated to them 
t they would like to be scared on the beet-sugar amendment, 
and if somebody on this side would only get on his feet and talk 
a little vigorously and make some intimation that Congress would 
be held in session for a few days longer, our friends on the other 
side would find an easy and convenient way to slide downstairs 
and get out of their present dilemma. 

Therefore it was, as I make the deduction, that the honorable 
Senator from Arkansas, who has had much to do with the bill, rose 
in his place and declared that he was utterly astounded at the 
presentation of the proposed amendment, and that it would take 
a long time to discuss it, thereby intimidating our friends on the 
other side of the Chamber and hastening their flight from the 
position they had taken a week or so before. 

Mr. President, permit me to say that in my judgment the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas was talking in a Pickwickian sense, for it has 
been open and notorious in the Chamber for the last five weeks, 
well known to every Senator who has taken occasion to inform 
himself, that an amendment something like this was to be pre- 
sented and urged to the bill by ublican Senators. 

Mr. Jones of Arkansas entered the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLEN. I call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
to the fact that I was criticising the language he used last week 
when he said he was utterly astounded at the presentation of the 
amendment by the Senator from Iowa, and I took occesior to 
observe that ] thought my friend from Arkansas was speaking in 
a Pickwickian sense at that time. It was known, and certainly; 
for as studious and intelligent a Senator as the Senator from 
Arkansas can not have missed that valuable information. It was 
contemplated, it was meditated, it was talked among Senators 
weeks ago that an amendment of this character would be pre- 


sented. 

Mr. BERRY. I did not understand the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isayit was talked out aloud in the Chamber 
weeks ago, it was ed in Senatorial circles, it was not a secret 
that a proposition of this kind would be made by the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas, No such statement ever came to me. 
What I stated I said in good faith. I was absolutely amazed at 
the proposition. I never had heard a rumor of the amendment or 
a eee of it up to the time it was proposed here. I would 


be glad if the Senator would repeat what he said. I was out of 
the Chamber, and I understood the Senator expressed a desire that 
I should be present, and I came in at once. 

Mr. . Ihave repeated what Isaid when the Senator 
was absent, 

Mr. FRYE. Not with respect to the attempt of this side of the 
Chamber to get scared. 

ALLEN. 


Mr. I did not repeat that because I did not think the 
See See was responsible for the other side of the 
ber. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am glad tosay that I am in no part 
responsible for their conduct on this bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. He could safely be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam glad to hear the statement of the Senator 
from Arkansas. The esten has responsibility enough of his 
own right. If the Senator from Arka: disclaims haying had 
an intimation that an amendment of this character was to be pre- 
sented by the Republican members of the Finance Committee, I 
must accept the disclaimer, asI do, and I withdraw my remarks 
that his utterance was made in a Pickwickian sense. I infer, 
therefore, that it was made in sober earnest, as is claimed by him. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am in the habit of saying things in 
sober earnest. That statement I made just as I have made all the 
others. It was the simple, naked truth. It was the truth when 
I said it, and is the truth yet. 

Mr. ALLEN. I recognize the truthfulness of the Senator’s state- 
ment that he is never facetious and never mirthful, and that all 
he says he means, and what he does not say he does not mean. So 
I accept the statement. 

However that may be, itis surprising to me that the Senator from 
Arkansas, who is diligent in season and out of season, especially 
when à t question like the tariff, which for over a century has 
been rolled over in the mouths of politicians as a sweet morsel, is 
under discussion, should have failed to have discovered this state- 
ment, that was known to all other Senators. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me to 
ask hjm whether it is not his information that the Republican 
members of the Finance Committee and the other members of the 
Republican party advising with them had not determined upon this 
saccharine amendment until the day before it was presented in the 
Senate, or the evening before, for I believe it was a n 
emanation? 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not think that statement is correct. 

Ithink, if the press is to be believed, that at a Republican caucus 
held here some three weeks ago it was determined that an amend- 
ment of this kind should be introduced by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee. While I am not a member of the 
Republican caucus or of the Democratic caucus either, and there- 
fore am not responsible for anything they may do and am not 
bound by any action they may take, it is known to me and to 
every Senator, whether a member of either of those caucuses or 
not, what the caucus has done within twenty minutes after they 
come out of caucus, There is no secret about it. Several days 
ago the Republican Senatorial caucus decreed the presentation 
and passage of an amendment in substance the same as I have here 
presented, and I have simply taken the amendment offered by the 
committee and changed a few words and reoffered it. 

Their action was known in this Chamber to everyone except tho 
Senator from Arkansas, and I excuse him for not knowing it, as 
he says he did not; but it is not denied that some Republican Sen- 
ators who wanted to get out of a very delicate situation sent their 
agents on this side of the Chamber and here stirred up hostility to 
the presentation of the proposed amendment; that in pursuance 
of that mission a statement came that it would lead to long de- 
bate and the open of a great deal of time. "Therefore, 
under the pressure of that threat of long debate—avoiding the 
word *' filibuster "—the amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. President, these are matters of important current history 
the world ought to know. It ought to know there is perfect har- 
mony between Republican Senators and certain Democratic Sena- 
tors on this important amendment. The country oughtto under- 
stand, sir, that it is a spectacular performance; that it isa per- 
formance calculated to amuse and jn some respects to deceive. 
The country ought to know that Republican Senators called upon 
their Democratic brethren to help them let go an unpleasant sub- 
ject. They could not get loose themselves. They were fast. If 
only their Deuocrede rethren who sympathized with them could 
be ught on the scene to scare them, to put them to flight, to 
threaten them with the dire 5 of a lengthy debate, 
they would be perfectly willing to take to their beels and flee from 
the conclusions of the caucus and from the support of this pro- 
posed amendment. 

I have asked my friend from Iowa why they did so, and the onl 
response I get is the statement that certain Democrats threaten 
to carry on something of alengthy debate if the Republican mem- 
bersof the Finance Committee should persist in pushing the 
amendment. Sir, is that a ground for deserting a good cause? Is 
it a good ground for an absolute and unconditional surrender? 
Suppose some man is waging a contest against you and me, and he 
says if we do not surrender he will contest with us for a week or 
a month ora year. Is that a reason for our eemper Md 

No, Mr. President, if the amendment was right in principle, and 
of that I say nothing at this time, if it was right in fact, i 
in accordance with the teachin 


it was 
of the Republican platform of 


1896, as it is, then the honorable Senator from Iowa and his col- 
leagues can under no circumstances be justified in abandoning it 
without bringing it before the Senate and having a vote upon it, 

No man has a right ever to abandon principle to e ency. 
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Bir, this world presents ToT day great difficulties to nations and 
to individuals. What would be thought of a man who would 
surrender pee ge of manhood or convictions of any kind to the 
mere petion 0 iency for the purpose of getting around a 

ifficulty that could be overcome by standing firmly by the prin- 
ciples advocated by him or by his party? i 

want it understood that I am not criticising individually the 

action of the Senator from Iowa. He is the spokesman of his 
party. No conviction came over the Republican party that there 
was anything wrong in this amendment, as I understand. My 
friend from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] does not say that 
there was anything brought to the attention of the caucus which 
convinced it that the proposed amendment was wrong in princi- 
ple. There is no pretense of that kind. 

Mr. CHANDLER rose. : 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska if 
he thinks that there is anything in the world that we ought to 
run away from quicker than three weeks of the kind of speeches 
the other side of the Chamber would make? 1 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam satisfied the speeches made on this side of 
the Chamber are among the very ablest that have been made dur- 
ing this session of Congress, and I do not think my friend from 
New Hampshire has any right to complain. They have been edu- 
cational in their character, and doubtless will broaden the views 
of many a man if he will sit down in the quiet of his study and 
read them when he leaves this Chamber for his summer's vacation. 
But the Senator from New Hampshire does not yet answer what 
there was that came before the Republican Senatorial caucus to 
convince them that this proposed amendment is wrong. It is in 
the Republican platform of 1896. Iread from the platform of 1896: 


"We condemn the present Administration— 
Referring to the Cleveland Administration— 


for not keeping faith with the sugar producers of this country. The po 
lican pus favors such protection as will lead to the production on American 
soil of all The sugar which the American poopie use, and for which they pay 
other countries more than $100,000,000 annually. 


That is the declaration of the Republican party, made last year 
at St. Louis, on which the present Chief Executive was elected to 
the Presidency of the United States. They condemn the Demo- 
cratic for laying the heavy hand of legislation on the beet- 
sugar industry and for fai ing to keep faith with it, and yet at 
the first opportunity presented for a Republican to keep 
faith with the producers of beet sugar, that moment the Repub- 


lican pariy abandons it. j à 

It may be said that they will take up a bill for this purpose at 
the coming Congress in December next,and push it to a final con- 
clusion, There is not a Senator who is so dull of comprehension 
that he does not know if the beet-sugar industry is not taken care 
of in this bill it will never be taken care of until there is a revi- 
sion of the tariff several years hence. It can not be done. You 
can not take a separate bill and pass it in the Senate. Senators 
know that it is only when it is taken in conjunction with other 
matters contained in a general bill that it can pass through the 
Senate, and it never will pass the other House of Congress, now 
in a state of revolution in violation of the constitutional functions 
of that branch of the Government. It never can pass there— 


never. 

Mr. President, the beet-sugar industry mightas well understand 
now as at any other time that it has been ly and grossly be- 
trayed in the house of its friends. The pleasing consolation will 
be held out, of course, Just wait; the weather is very warm and 
Senators and Members of Congress areanxious to get home. Let 
us hasten up the bill; just wait until Congress assemblesin Decem- 
ber, and we will take care of yon." Mr. President, this industry 
is sunk 40 fathoms deep for all time, or until there is a revision of 
the tariff laws, if it fails to be protected or to find a lodgment in 
the pending bill. : 

But it makes no difference about platforms; they count for 
nothing. Two planks of the Republican national platform have 
been violated at this Congress openly, notoriously, without any 
excuse, without an apology. without an attempt to apologize for 
it. How anxious the Republican party were last fall about Cuba 
poor, suffering, bleeding Cuba, struggling for liberty! Metaphor- 
ically speaking, the Republican party stood on the southern bor- 
der of our pent See T in sympathy for the struggling men, 
women, and children of Cuba. It "e crocodile tears. They 
only wanted to come back to power and haye the people intrust 
them once more with the Government, and they would raise the 
tocsin of war and would send war vessels and armies to Cuba, if 
necessary, to rescue that unhappy island from the iron grasp of 
the decaying despotism of Spain. What have they done? 


Not by Republican votes, but by Democratic, Populist, and some 
Republican votes, a concurrent resolution was passed through 
this branch of Con s some time ago, izi i 
rights of Cuba. 


recognizing the nt 
t has become of that resolution? It is like 


Hans Breitmann's Party. Where is that party now?” What has 
become of that resolution which inspired so many statesmen here 


to fine arguments and fiery hes in defense of Cuban rights; 
that caused them to weep at the conditions existing in Cuba? 

Mr. President, it is somewhere between this Chamber and the 
pocket of a distinguished statesman from the northeast State of 
this Union. Nobody can tell exactly where it is, for Congress 
has gone into bankruptcy—the other branch of Mer Mein Asa 
distinguished statesman from Kansas said the other day, it is in 
the hands of a receiver, and the receiver is not doing much at his 
trade just now. 

There it is. There is one of the planks of the platform of the 
Republican pied of last re openly violated and abandoned. 
Cuba can feel the iron hand of the despotism of Spain. The sons 
of Cuba may be hunted as animals from their lairs, the women 
of that desolated island may be violated without restraint, the 
children driven in herds and murdered, and yet the ed ruin n : 
party sits here and in the other branch of Congress absolutely 
powerless to act. $ 

Will the American people belong deceived by an attitude of 
that kind? No, sir; the liberty-loving people of our country, the 
great yeomanry, the wives and mothers and the daughters of our 
country, will arouse a public sentiment that will yet rescue Cuba 
om her thraldom, despite this violation of the Kepublican plat- 

orm. 

Ifthere are any persons with whom the Republican party should 
keep faith, itis with those of its own membership. The gentle- 
men representing the beet-sugar industry are Republicans; they 
are not Populists or Democrats. 

Ihave no doubt, although I do not know it, that when the Re- 
8 hat was passed around last fall they contributed liberally. 

ey gave their voices and their votes and their influence for the 
triumph of that party. Just the moment it has an 3 to 
pay back the debt, that moment it drops them amidstream. No 
Senator on the other side has yet volunteered to state the reason 
why, except that somebody on this side said boo“ to them, and 
Tr were prepared to run. 
ow many more planks of the Republican platform will be vio- 
lated I do not know. I think the more violated outside of the 
Cuban plank the better off probably the country will be. But I 
can not miss this opportunity of calling public attention to the 
peculiar situation here. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I have any business to inquire 
into Republican secrets further than they come to me legitimately; 
and I should certainly not refer to information that came to me 
in a confidential way. But it has been talked around here 
this morning—I have heard it from a dozen different sources— 
that the Republican Senatorial caucus this morning determined 
it was not wise to press this amendment at the present time. 
'They did not determine that the amendment was not right, that 
there were changed conditions since their previous caucus, but 
thatit was not wise to press the amendment at this time, not 
3 possibly, I should say; and that when the cool weather 
of mber came and Congress reconvened for the long session 
of the Fifty-fifth Congress it should be taken up and treated with 
some degree of consideration; and I presume was the inten- 
tion of the bill which was introduced by my colleague [Mr. 
THURSTON] a day or two ago. 

It is to me, sir, that the Republican „as repre- 
sented in this Chamber, should double on its tracks. this were 
the action of 5 and Lah tie ae Populists, men who 
are just springing from the ground, who know nothing about po- 
litical maneuvering, it might be looked upon with some degree of 
allowance or some excuse might be made for it; but coming from 
a party that is the personification of organization, Ican not un- 
derstand how my friends on the other side can relieve themselves 
of responsibility to this industry, and how they can square their 
consciences with the platform they adopted at St. Louis, and upon 
which they triumphed in the last election, and how they can scat- 
ter and fly away under this threat to filibuster, 

I have no doubt that when the s hes have been made on this 
amendment, possibly at the end of my speech, I think I have had 
an intimation, that all debate will be cut off by a motion to table 
this amendment. They do not want to confront it. Itis an un- 
pleasant thing. They want just aslittle said about it as possible. 
And, Mr. President, you will see about two-thirds of our Repub- 
lican friends over there voting against tabling the amendment, 
and just enough of them to give a majority of one or two join 
with our Democratic friends to table it, and thus it will be laid 
at rest for all time. 

If the Republican members of the Finance Committee would 
bring their party under party lash, as was done a week or so ago, 
ifthey would walk these gentlemen up and make them take their 
positions in the ranks of the party, there is strength enough upon 
the other side with the votes upon this to carry this amendment 
by two or three majority. And yet, Mr. President, that would 
notdo. It would notdo simply because the amendmentis offered 
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by a Populist. It makes no difference whether it is sound or un- 
sound, whether it is good doctrine or poor doctrine, it is offered 
by a Populist, and it must be voted down. It is not a question of 
right or wrong; itis simply a question whether you can afford to 
let a Populist have anything like seeming triumph in the promi 
tation of a measure of this kind. That will be about the fate of 
the amendment. 2 

I do not know that our friends upon the other side are alto- 
gether to blame. I will not say they are to blame altogether, for 
peculiar exigencies have arisen within the last few hours tomake 
them take the step they have taken. And be I can not help but 
accentuate the fact and emphasize it that they have grossly, wan- 
tonly. willfully, and deliberately violated their platform and 
abandoned an industry they gave their solemn pledge to support, 

Mr. President, my party is not pledged to the question of beet 
sugar. Iam not pledged to it myself. Fortunately, the Populist 
party does not believe that tariff is a material issue. It is only an 
issue thrown out to catch and deceive ignorant men and draw them 
from the real and the only issue presented in this country to-day. 
As long as the Republican party can hang out a ball of yarn 
labeled‘ protection” to the innocent people of this country, tojump 
at like kittens at play, and get them to play with it, and as longas 
our Democratic friends can hang out another labeled “free trade,” 
and get another portion of the people to play with it, and induce 
them to believe the difference between these two is the real issue, 
so long the American people will be misled and deceived, to their 
injury. 

The only issue in this country, and, sir, the one that will be and 
must be fought out to a final conclusion, is the money question, 
and noattempt in this Chamber or elsewhere to resurrect the 
tariff corpse and put it in politics again will be successful. 

This country has been successful under all kinds of tariff. Un- 
det the Walker Act we had prosperity; and yet that tariff was 
probably not a third of what this tariff will be; it was an average 
of 20 per cent. The people were pr rous, times were good, 
men were making money, the people did not ig necs and mey 
were not burdened with debt as they are to-day. Itwas not tari 
that did it. It was the great stream of gold and silver that issued 
from the Rocky Mountain mines and came into our financial 
channe!s and swelled the volume of money. 

In 1861, when the venerable Senator from Vermont [Mr. Mon- 
RILL] presented the bill which bears his name, increasing the line 
of tariff taxation beyond what it had ever been before, he stood 
before the other branch of Congress, of which he was a member, 
and apologized to the country and to Congress for offering it, on 
account of its extremely high rates. He said, Mr. President, that 
it found its only excuse in the fact that we were in the midst of 
war and had to get revenue to meet the expenses of that war. 
Sir,he said more. He said when the war was concluded and 
peace once more hovered over this land, that tariff act would be 
repealed, and we would return to some such duties as were in 
force in 1857. 7 

We never had better times in this country than we had in 1865, 
in 1866, and 1867, barring the sorrows of the war that came to 
every home North and South as a consequence of that gigantic 
struggle, until Hugh McCulloch began to call in the money of 
this country and burn it up. He literally burned up millions, until 
stopped by Congress in 1874. Then came financial depression, 
then came strikes, then came bloodshed, then came distress and 
sorrow to every home in the land, and then came tramps. 

So it is, sir, that the Populist party does not regard the tariff as 
anissue. Fortunately for us, à man may be a Populist and be à 
protectionist, or he may be a Populist and be a free trader, or he 
may be a Populist and be a revenue-tariff man. We take them all 
within tke fold. Therefore the Populist party is not committed 
upon this question; and as a Senator and a member of that party 
Iam not committed to this industry; but, Mr. President, I do not 
like to see an industry betrayed; Ido not like to see.a promise 
given and not fulfilled. 

I think the most honorable way to deal with a man, if you five 
him your promise and you see you can not fulfill it, is to go to him 
in ample time and warn him that circumstances have arisen that 
will make it impossible for ps tofulfill your promise. That kind 
of a breach of promise can be excused when its cause is genuine, 
but it can not be excused when you lead him to the point of be- 
trayal and grossly and basely betray him without a moment's 
notice of the intention to do so. 

Mr. President, I am not in favor of a system of bounties. I 
haye declared myself repeatedly as opposed to bounties as a per- 
manent policy. Iam as much opposed to that system to-day as I 
ever was. But when this Government once givesits pledge, when 
it enters into a contract, the Government itself is base and dis- 
honorable if it violates that contract without compensation for 
the violation. 

In 1890 the Republican party gave the beet-sugar industry and 
the cane-sugar industry an eleven years’ contract—I think it was 
to extend probably longer—at 2 cents a pound. 


Mr. CAFFERY. From 1890 to 1905. 

Mr. ALLEN. From 1890 to 1905. That would be fifteen years, 
during which the beet-sugar producers were to have 2 cents a 
pound if they would comply with certain conditions. They com- 
plied with those conditions; they put their money into the enter- 
prise; they invested their capital; and the Congress of 1894, with- 
on any warning and without any compensation, cut off that 

unty. 

Sir, it was a contract; a contract that could be enforced be- 
tween individuals, but could not be enforced against the Govern- 
ment, because the Government is supreme and has the power, 
among other things, to repudiate, and nobody can call it to ac- 
count, There was the promise on the one hand and the invest- 
ment upon the other, upon the strength of that promise, which 
made a contract; yet Congress, because it was supreme, suddenly, 
without warning, cut off the right of those parties to this bounty. 
T think the law of 1890 was wrong. 

Mr. SPOONER. Did you vote for it? 

Mr. ALLEN. The act of 1890? 

Mr. SPOONER. No; the act of 1894. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes; I voted for it. Lam a good deal like the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest]. I voted for that bill under du- 
ress, and under several other things that were not pleasant, because 
there were many better features in it; that is, aking the doctrine 
of chances, there were more good things in it than bad ones. I 
had to vote for that or let a worse law stand on the statute books. 

I think the act of 1890 was wrong. There is not a thing in the 
act of 1890 which shows skill or knowledge in the science of taxa- 
tion; and yet the promise was made; the performance was entered 
upon by the promisees in good faith,and the law of contracts 
required Congress to live up to that contract. I believe that yet. 
I should not have voted for the act of 1890 if I had been in Con- 
gress. Ishould not have voted to grant that bounty in the first 
instance. 

Now, Mr. President, when Congress has it in its power to par- 
tially compensate these parties by allowing them one-eighth only 
of the original promise, and after the Republican party has it in 
its power to carry out the platform of 1896 and the pledges of the 
act of 1890, after it has promised this industry to fulfill its obliga- 
tion as far as possible, it brings the industry right into the Senate 
in the last days of this bill and deliberately unhorses it without 
warning. 

Well, there is a great deal said about the sugar trust. A great 
many men seemingly do not dare to speak above a whisper about 
it, for fear somebody will suspect that they have sugar on their 
fingers or are dishonorably connected with itin some form. Mr. 
President, the sugar trust is a gigantic evil; I havenot theslight- 
est doubt of that. In 1894 we had a Senatorial investigation of the 
question of whether certain Senators, or all Senators, had been 
spocone in ee 5 stock pending the consideration of the Wil- 
son bill. It was developed that two or three Senators had been 
speculating during the pendency of that bill; and one Senator, 
who was a member of this body at that time, boldly said that he 
had, that he had a right to, and that he intended to continue to 
do so; and he defied Congress, as he well might, for there is no 
law against it except the law of modesty, which is not »!ways en- 
forced as a strict statute. 

It was developed in that investigation that the officers of the 
sugar trust had expended money for the election of Democrats in 
New York and Republicans in Massachusetts at the same election 
in the same year; that a portion of their money went into the Re- 
publican campaign fund in Massachusetts, and at the same time 
another portion went into the Democratic campaign fund in New 
York. ere is the report, which never has been contradicted, 
Certain questions were put to the officers and employees of that 
organization, which they flatly refused to answer, denying the 
authority of the Senate to put the questions to them. It is a very 
convenient thing in an unpleasant situation for a witness to say, 
“I stand upon my rights, and you have no right toinquire into my 
private affairs." 

The refusal to answer those questions was certified in accord- 
ance with the act of 1857 tothe Senate. The certificate was signed 
by the Vice-President of the United States; the evidence and the 
certificates were taken before the grand jury of this District, and 
those persons were indicted. Time went on. A demurrer was 
filed to the indictment in one case—the case of Chapman. The 
demurrer was overruled, and the case went to the court of appeals 
of the District and was overruled again. and then to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and there overruled, and it was held 
that the indictment charged a misdemeanor. Then it was re- 
manded to the nisi prius court for trial, and trial was had before 
Mr. Justice Cole, I think it was. 

Another appeal was taken to the court of appeals, another to 
the Supreme Court on writ of error, or whatever form of appel- 
late proceeding may have been used. Finally Chapman went to 
jail as a c uence of his violation of that law. That was not 
altogether to satisfaction of Mr. Havemeyer and his other 
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associates. By some means, unknown to me, sir, a change of 
forum took place. Cole and Cox were set aside, and a judge of 
the name of Bradley.appeared on the bench to try the remainder 
of the indicted persons. They were put upon trial and acquitted 
as py as the cases were called and the juries could be impan- 
eled. 

Like Samantha skinning eels, where she kept an eel in the air 
all the time, Bradley kept one acquittal in the air constantly, un- 
til the parties were all acquitted. I do not know him, and I do 
not care; but, Mr. President, a man occupying the bench in this 
District, or elsewhere, who would hold the doctrine that a ques- 
tion put by one member of a committee, when not objected to 
by the balance of the committee, and when they gave their assent 
to it by silence, was not a question of the whole committee, ought 
to be impeached for general incompetency for not knowing a 
fundamental principle of jurisprudence that has come down to 
us for six hundred years. 

One of the oldest and best rules of evidence, one of the prin- 
ciples upon which we act every day of our lives, and one of the 
principles upon which all courts act constantly is that silence 
gives consent. There were questions put to these witnesses by a 
member of the committee by virtue of his office as a member of 
the committee, and acqniesced in by the other members of the 
committee, without contest or protest, with no objection; and yet 
this distinguished jurist held thatit was a contempt of the com- 
mitteeman and not of the committee. 

So those persons were acquitted. They have gone scot-free; 
and probably the poor fellow who plods along in life's rough 
paths, thinking in an imperfect A of these matters, sometimes 
comes to the conclusion that possibly there is some favoritism in 
the administration of justice as well as in the enactment of laws. 
Mr. President, he is very frequently right in the conclusion. 

So it has come to be something to be avoided, to talk of the 
sugar trust. The sugar trust is a giganticevil. It has this coun- 
try by the throat, metaphorically speaking, and it will hold it 
until Congress can either be induced to enact more stringent laws 
against trusts and for their dissolution and the indictment and 
conviction of their officers and employees take place, and their 
final dissolution by quo warranto or by some other proper remedy 
happens, or until the law officers can be induced to enforce the 
statutes which are now in existence. But, sir, if we have an 
Attorney-General or a prosecuting attorney or a judge or a jury 
bowing to the influences of a trust like this, we can not expect to 
enforce thelaw. Whenever the judiciary refuses to enforce the 
law, the Government, in its judicial arm, is a failure and a thing 
of the past; itis not only going, but it has gone. 

We have ample laws for the protection of our country if they 
were enforced; yet, Mr. President, 1 want to say to Senators on the 
other side and on this that this uis an industry has no connec- 
tion whatever with thesugar trust. hy, sir, so cowardly are we 
becoming on this su question that we dare scarcely speak out 
plainly and honestly in favor of a legitimate industry which is the 
victim of the sugar trust. There is the su; trust on the Atlan- 
ticSeaboard, pushing it from one side, and the 225,000 tons of sugar 
from Hawaii pushing it from the west, and it must struggle for 
existence and for 9 entirely regardless of aid. 

Mr. President, Claus Spreckels is putting sugar on the market 
for about 2% cents from the Hawaiian Islands and from adjoining 
islands. The beet sugar industry is about six years old, Beet 
sugar was first manufactured for about 5} cents a pound; the 
price has been reduced until it has reached 4 cents; and any per- 
son can readily see that as between sugar which costs 4 cents to 
manufacture and sugar which can be sold at 23 cents there is a 
margin in favor of the lower sugar which will enable it, if prop- 
erly handled, to close up entirely the manufacture of the former. 

If there is anything in the doctrine of obligation, the Repub- 
lican party is obligated to this beet-sugar industry to assist it at 
this time. No appen, sir, to expediency will answer the purpose; 
no cowardice at this moment can be an excuse. It is an industry 
which was started under the impetus of Republican legislation, 
and it is an industry which Republicans are pledged to support, 
at least to the extent of seeing that it is not crushed ont. 

I base id support of this measure not upon its constitutionality, 
not upon the question of its expediency, not because I am pledged 
toit by word or by deed, but I pledge myself to the support of 
this amendmenton the ground that Congress ought not, as a great 
sovereign power, to be unfaithful to any contractjt makes, however 
improvident that contract may have been in the first instance. 

t us carry out the contract. Let us carry it out especially to 
the extent that is offered here; and when the time expires, 
President, let us enter upon a new policy, a policy that will con- 
fine all forms of taxation and all forms of protection, whether in 
the form of negative protection or the offering of a bounty, to the 
raising of revenue to conduct the Government and to meet its 
legitimate obligations. 

r.GRAY. Ishouldlike to ask the Senator a question, if I 
may. 


Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I ask the Senator whether he does not consider 
that the protection given by the tariff itself is in effect a bounty? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. GRAY. Ishould like to ask, whether the Senator answers 
affirmatively or negatively, what is the difference between a 
bounty, that he will admit is directly given to the ES Ds trust by 


the differential contained in this and other tariff bills, and the 
bounty given to the beet sugar and cane sugar or any other pro- 
ducers— whether one is not as much a contract as the other? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir; one is not as much a contract as the 
other, because one was developed at the time the offer was made; 
nothing has been done by the obligees, if I may use the expres- 
sion, to put themselves in an attitude to claim anything from the 
Government; while in the latter case everything was dono after 
the law was enacted. The ground was purchased on which these 
factories were built, the machinery was put in, men were em- 
ployed, and expenditures of various kinds were made on the 
strength of the promise; and the Government, while it has, in 
consequence of its sovereignty, power to repudiate, if it had been 
an individual, would have been pompare to live up to its con- 
tract. All J insist upon is that it shall be required to occupy the 
position of an individual and carry out its contract obligation. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to call attention to the fact that, so far as 
I can follow the Senator’s argument, precise the same line of 
reasoning would lead to the preservation of all of the protective 
taxes, on the ground that they were contracts for bounties and 
„ which could not be abrogated without a breach 
of faith. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is a great deal of difference between a 
bounty and a protective tariff. 

Mr. GRAY. Not a bit. 

Mr. ALLEN. There may not be any difference in their opera- 
tion in certain respects, and yet a protective tariff is a law by 
which one person can levy from another a certain centage of 
profit for his own use. In that case the individ from whom 
the tariff is levied mA or may not, at his option, invest in the 
article protected, and therefore he may escapethe payment of the 
tax if he sees fit. In the other case, it is the offering of a premium 
for the E in a new enterprise. 

Mr. SPOONER. A governmental promise. 

Mr. ALLEN. A governmental promise to do something in con- 
sideration of a person doing something for the public benefit. 

I observe, Mr. President, that my answer does not satisfy the 
Senator from Delaware. I regret that I can not satisfy him; but, 
for instance, take one of our county fairs. I suppose such fairs 
are held in Delaware, as they are heldin myState. The managers 
of one of those fairs say by advertisement to the people of the 
county that whoever produces the best grade of hogs for meat 
animals, or the best grade of cattle for milk or for butter, or some- 
thing of that kind, or whoever produces the best corn or the best 
wheat, shall have a premium of so much. 

Does anybody regard that as wrong in any respect? And yet, 
Mr. President, it is based upon this thought, that if a man will 
expend his time and money in producing one of these high- e 
articles, whether they be meat products or cereals or articles in 
any other department of useful industry, it proceeds upon the 
thought that if he will do that, that that is of some benefit to the 
world around him, which may improve farming or may improve 
manufacturing, as the case may be, and will enable the com- 
munity to profit by it in the years to come, and therefore is enti- 
tled to some compensation in the form of a premium. 

Mr. President, ont of the forty-five States of this Union and the 
few Territories I doubt if there is one which does not have this 
system of county fairs, district fairs, and State fairs, all offering. 
premiums for the development of some particular industry or the 
exhibition of some high-class article the use of which will be of 
benefit in the community or the State. The premium that is 
offered is a compensation for the skill and time put into the en- 
terprise. 

It is not alargess; it is not a mere gift; it is not throwing away 
money to one individual or one enterprise fornothing. It is com- 

nsating the individual for the benefit he does to the cominunity 

y devoting his time and skill and money to the production of one 
ok those articles. It takes as much brains. let me say, and just as 
much thought, to produce good beef cattle and good hogs as it 
does to produce a painting and works of art. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senator from Nebraska knows that the bounty 
on sugar contained in the act of 1890 was given expressly for the 
reason that the indirect bounty by tariff on sugar had been taken 
jedes by the same act. One was to replace the other. They dif- 
fered only in form. 

Mr. ALLEN. However that may be, the Senator can not es- 
cape the proposition that Congress thought it wise, and the Presi- 
dent thought it wise, by the approval of the bill, to say to certain 
citizens, ** If you will embark moneyin the enterprise and develop 


it and see whether this country is capable of producing sugar 
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from beets successfully, you shall have certain premiums from the 
General Government for doing so.” 

When the Government deliberately cut that off before it ex- 
pired by limitation and without any intention of compensation, it 
was a repudiator of its honest obligations, ill-advisedly contracted 
possibly, but nevertheless a repudiator of its honest obligations, 
and if it had been a citizen or private corporation it could have 
been sued and mulcted in damages for breach of contract. 

Mr. President, that I may not be misunderstood as to my asser- 

n that the beet-sugar industry has no connection with the sugar 

, and that the minds and souls of some anxious Senators may 
be relieved, permit me to read from the testimony of Mr. Henry T. 
Oxnard, president of the American Beet Sugar iation, given 
before the ial committee of which the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Gray] and I were members, in 1894. 

I read from pages 474 and 475 of the report. I will not read all 
Mr.Oxnardsays. Hegoesontostate in his evidence that he and his 
brothers at one time owned a sugar-refining factory at Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; that in 1887 they sold their refinery to the American Sugar 
Refining Company; that they received certain certificates in pay- 
ment; t they converted those certificates into money, and that 
with the money they constructed their factories in California and 
Nebraska. Then Mr. Oxnard swears, and I quote his evidence 
and the questions put to him by me: - 

Senator ALLEN. How long has it been since you owned or had any interest 
inthe stock of that company? 

Referring to the American Sugar Refining Company. 

Mr. OXNARD. Not since I have been in the beet-sugar business; not since 


Senator ALLEN. So that from 1890 until now you have had no interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the American Sugar Re Company? 

Mr. OXNARD. No, sir; none whatever. 

Senator ALLEN. Ànd'are not a member of the trust? 

Mr. OXNARD. No, sir; not at all. Iam a competitor of theirs. 

Senator ALLEN. Have you any interest, or have you had any interest since 
1887, in what is known as the Oxnard Refining Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y.? 

That was the factory which had been sold by them. 


Mr. OXNARD. — 2 — 
— ALLEN. State, if you know, whether that factory has been dis- 


man! 
Mr. OxNARD. I know there is nothing absolutely left of it. 


Soitis true, this association, which has put its money 
into these factories, and stands ready to put more money into fac- 
tories in the South and West to develop the enterprise to its highest 
5 never had the slightest connection with the American 
Sugar Refining Company, or the American sugar trust, as it is 
celled. They are as separate and distinct as two things can be, the 

one, the American Sugar Refining Company or trust, undertaking to 
- crush out the beet-sugar industry, having formed an alliance with 

Spreckels, in San Francisco, and 8 owners in the West- 
ern S Refining Factory there. ey have parceled out the 
territory of the United States among themselves in respect to the 
distribution of sugar. The Havemeyers have the territory to the 
Missouri River and Spreckels takes it from the Missouri River 
west to the Pacific Slope, and if you will go into the territory west 
of the Missouri River you will find that 93 per cent of the sugar 
found there is the sugar of Spreckels & Co., coming from the 
Hawaiian Islands and all the i ds of that portion of the world 
from which sugar can be brought around through Hawaii and 
relabeled Hawaiian sugar, and this Government is deprived of 
$7,000,000 revenue annually in consequence of the existing treaty 
between the United States and Hawaii. 

Here is the ar pent of the Western Refinir 2 and 
Spreckels with his millions, and Hayemeyer with his millions, 
bringing in their cheap sugars along the Pacific Slope, withont 
paying any duty, puces them into this country at 24 and 2} 
cents a pound; and they will absolutely crush out the beet-sugar 
industry, unless some measure is adopted by Congress to preserve 
it from extinction. If itis good Republican doctrine to permit 
that industry to be crushed out under the circumstances, so be it. 
It is not vit ef of the way it should be treated. 

I understand as well as anybody the risks I am running. Be- 
fore forty-eight hours roll around some good middle-of-the- 
road Populist somewhere in the United States will be condemning 
me for what I say to-day. Up in Maine, possibly, or somewhere 
élse, some good brother who has not yet reached to the full height 
of genuine Populism, will be criticising me for what I am saying. 
Mr. President, I will take the consequences of what I say. I 
would not have a conviction and be cowardly enough to conceal 
it at a time when it is important to announce it. my convic- 
tions and my statements drive me from public life, well and good. 
Iam capable of going, and going without any regret. My position 
is right from a legal standpoint; itis right from an ethical stand - 

int, and it is proper that I should call the attention of the coun- 
to the gross betrayal of this interest by the Republican party 
in this Chamber. 

Mr. President, there would be no occasion for these bounties, 
protective tariffs, and this system of highwaymanship that is go- 


ing on in the pending bill if we had proper financial conditions; 
but it is absolutely useless to appeal to this Congress to do any- 
thing for the people. It would not be more useless for a dog to 
sit on his haunches and bay at the moon than it would be for the 
poop to appeal to Be proni Congress to give them relief along 
anciallines, It would be just about as harmless and just about 
as effectual. ote & protected trust has its n in Con- 
gress, in one branch or the other, 8 in both. 
When gentlemen can be found to stand on this floor and apolo- 
gize for great trusts that threaten the life of the nation itself, 
when they come here as quasi representatives of such organiza- 
tions, or in the other branch of Congress, in God’s name how can 
people expect to receive any relief? Go to the trusts themselves— 
= might as well go to headquarters—and appeal to them to re- 
their hold upon the country. You would profit as much by 
it. No industry which has made its appearance at this session of 
Congress in connection with the pending bill has been cared for 
except this industry. Then they are promised—be kind enough 
to TEDDE MA in 8 hon the heat of the 
campaign and the heat of summer have passed, Congress will get 
together and pass a distinct bill granting a bounty of one fout 
of a cent. e were deceived here in 1893—grossly deceived. 
You were deceived. I was deceived. Many of us were deceived. 
When, in 1893, we were having the silver discussion as to the 
unconditional repeal of the Daning clause of the Sherman Act, 
my venerable friend from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], who I see be- 
fore me, and myself and others asked the Senator in charge of the 
bill why he would not attach to the repealing clause a provision 
for the free and imited coinage of silver. The answer came 
back to us, Wait, and let us repeal this obnoxious clause; this 


makeshift,” as it was called. 


Let us sweep that aside, and then following that”—was the 
assurance of the Finance Committee—‘‘ will come a measure for 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver." Were we not betrayed 
at that time, sir? There never has come a measure backed by the 
Finance Committee from that time to this for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. The promise was made to be broken. 
It was broken. The promise was made to deceive; it did deceive. 
and the people rest to-day under the curse of that unfulfilled 
promise. 

So it is our Republican friends come to this industry like Greeks 
bearing gifts, and say, Wait! Wait! Only wait until fall; until we 
can go home and get cooled off a little and return, and we will 
take up your bill and we will put it through." Mr. President, 
the measure is dead and buried. It never will be resurrected. It 
never will be passed unless the Finance Committee take it up and 
put it on the pending bill as a portion of this measure. 

Let me go rather euer dt m the discussion of this question 
to make the observation t in my judgment no amount of 
tariff, no amount of premiums to any kind of industry will ever 
bring peace or contentment or prosperity to our country. How 
strange it is, sir, that we sit here, representatives of great States, 
representatives of millions of people, chosen representatives of 
greas sovereign States—whether they acted wisely or notit is not 

or me to sayin every case, ially not in my own, but the 
chosen representatives—we sit here from month to month and 
take no action along reasonable lines for the relief of the country. 

Every man feels it. It isin theair. Every man realizes that 
there are millions of tramps in the country and millions of poor 
human beings seeking work and that there is no work for them. 
Every man realizes that conditions are constantly getting harder 
and harder. Every man realizes that the right of redemption is 
being foreclosed on the homes of millions of our people, and that 
a are walking out under the heavens and into the highways 
without light and without homes. Every man realizes that there 
is a haggard and worn look upon the faces of our people, and that 
their burđens are almost too heavy to bear, too heavy in many 
NN and yet we are powerless to offer anything for their 


Mr. President, it will not do to be in favor of the free and un- 
limited coi of silver, because that is cranky, it is said; it is not 
popular. To bein politics you must be on the side of the man 
who has the money, we are told, because if you do not please him, 
he will go out probably and with his money buy your constitu- 
ency away from you and make you stay at home. "Therefore it 
is said it is necessary to stand in with him. Mr. President, nine- 
tenths of the politicians of this country are absolute cowards. 

The first thing the politician thinks of is, What can I do to save 
myself? Sir, he must choke down every emotion; he must aban- 
don the teachings of his mother and his father; he must ignore 
the convictions of his manhood and all his early teachings and the 
influences of his surroundings, if he is to succeed. He must bea 
mere creature to reflect the sentiment of some other man or some 
organization of men. In other words, he must be in the condition 
of the fat dog so aptly described by Burns in one of his 
the 3 between the dogs he must have the co 
on his neck. 


-mark 
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Iwould rather go to my grave in absolute obscurity, I would 
rather go with the curses of one-half the world, than to betray for 
one moment my sense of responsibility to my constituency or to 
forsake for one moment my manhood convictions as I enjoy them 
at this time. The man who does that is but a creature, a grovel- 
ing, crawling creature, without stability of thought and without 
feeling. Here stands the united money power controlling every 
branch of the Government, controlling the Army and controlling 
ihe Navy, controlling the constabulary, the police force of the 
cities, all aimed at the suppression of those who suffer, and no 
onnie calculated in reason and justice to bring relief is offeređ 
or urgi 

I will close my remarks by asking permission of the Senate to 
attach a small phlet Ms J. Warner as a part of my remarks, 
and have it published in RECORD in the usual print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Withoutobjection, the pamphlet 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FACTS ABOUT SILVER—EARLY USE OF SILVER AS MONEY. 


1. The exact date when silver was first used as money is not 
known. Gold, silver, and copper were known to the Greeks in the 
iime of Homer, but oxen were still the standard by which other 
things were estimated. 

2. The first use of the metals as money was by weight, and in 
some parts of the world their use in this way continued for a long 
time. Lenormant says: ‘‘Great and flourishing empires, like those 
of Egypt, of Chaldea, and of Assyria, have existed thousands of 
years in wealth and prosperity, with commercial relations as exten- 
sive as those of any people of antiquity, making use constantly of 
the precious metals in their business transactions, but entirely 
ignorant of the employment of [coined] money.” 

In this form silver was money current with the merchants” in 
Abraham’s time. 

3. At what time and place coined money first came into use is 
involved in doubt. 

Herodotus credits the Lydians with the invention of the art ot 
coining money. 

Pheidon of Argos is said to have coined silver at gina in the 
eighth century before the Christian era. 

Silver, at any rate, was coined at an see period in Greece, but 
gold coins were probably not struck till Philip's time. 

There seems to be good evidence, however, that both gold and 
silver were coined in India prior to the date assigned for the first 
coins of Greece or Lydia. 

4. In ancient Rome copper was weighed out by the pound, but 
later coined money came into use. 

Silver was coined in Rome about two hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian era and gold about fifty years later, or, a8 some 
say, not till the time of Augustus. 

The earliest eoins were formed by impressing seals on one side of 
disks of the metal as a certifieation of weight and fineness. 

5. At whatever time or place coins may have been first struck, it 
is certain that for centuries before the art of coining was known 
gold and silver were recognized as ‘precious metals," and in definite 
proportions had become the common medium of exchange wherever 
commerce was carried on. That is, gold and silver by common con- 
sent had become money metals, and in them and by them the value 
of all other things was estimated. Their use as money through all 
the ages of civilization was unlimited, and their supply left to the 
same laws that govern the supply of other things; and in this lies 
the principal advantage of metallicmoney. The moment we depart 
from the principle of automatie regulation, that moment tho chief 
advantage of metallic money over other kinds of money disappears. 

6. The ratio at which gold and silver were first coined was the 
ratio at whieh they had previously gone into use by weight. This, 
in Lydia, in the Greek cities of Asia Min or and in Greece, was about 
13} of silver to 1 of gold, but the ratio fell temporarily to 10 to 1 
after the conquest of Alexander. 

Many of the tables printed claiming to give ratios at different 
periods are of little value. The weight, sometimes of gold coins 
and sometimes of silver coins, was often ehan by kings in order 
to raise or lower the value of the eoins, and without any purpose to 
change the ratio between gold and silver. 

Max Mueller, the illustrious Oxford professor of philology, an- 
nounced, at a meeting at the Mansion House, London, in 1889, as 
the result of his researches into the weights of ancient coins, that 
ihe ratio between gold and silver coin three thousand years ago 
was 1 to 131. 

In India and the far East the two metals were early used as money 
in the proportion in which they were found in the mines, which 
was 4 or 5 to 1. 

In Philip's time, and perhaps earlier, gold seems to have been the 
more abundant metal in Persia, Macedonia, and Asia Minor; but in 
most parts of the world silver was the measuring metal. 

Boeckh, in his Economy of Athens, says: The value of gold is 
more variable than that of silver, which, therefore, may be consid- 
ered as the standard of price for gold as for other commodities." 

In like manner the gold of David and Solomon was valued in 


silver, which was thestandard money of Palestine and the Phonician 
cities of the Mediterranean. 

Even down to Locke's time silver was considered as the measuring 
metal of nearly all nations, 

In his celebrated essay on money Locke says: I have spoken of 
silver coin alone, because that makes the money of account and 
measure of trade all through the world." 

7. Silver was the standard money of EU ee till early in the last 
century, and was full legal tender until 1816, when the gold standard 
was adopted, 

From 1257 to 1664 the value of gold coins, as compared with sil- 
ver, was ated in England, from time to time, by proclamation. 
From 1664 to 1717 silver was the only legal-tender money, and gold 
coins fluctuated according to the market value of gold. In 1717 
the relation of the coins of the two metals was fixed at 21 shillings 
for a guinea. 

By this law gold was overrated, the market ratio being about 20s, 
8d., and gold, therefore, became at this time the principal currency 
of England. 

8. Spain, before the revolution which led to the independence of 
the Spanish-American States, controlled nearly all the gold and 
silver mines of the new world, and her coins circulated in every 
country where commerce was known. The Spanish milled dollar, 
or piece of eight—8 reals—became a standard coin in both hem- 
ispheres. 

COLONIAL PERIOD. 

9. Before the Revolution the colonies were subject to the Enguan 
common law, because the colonists were Englishmen, and subject 
to English 5 

Coke laid down the English common law on the subject of money 
as follows: 

No subject can be enforced to take, in buying or selling or other 
payment, any money made but of lawful metal—that is, silver or 
gold. The money of England is the treasure of England, and noth- 
ing is treasure trove buf gold and silver. And this is the reason 
that the law does give to the king mines of gold or silver thereof to 
make money, and not any other metal which a subject may have, 
because thereof money ean not be made.” 

The coinage of both silver and gold was made free and unlimited 
in 1666, in the reign of Charles II, and a by the act of 1768, 
under George IH, and continued so till 1698, or twenty-two years 
after the declaration of independence. 

93. In this country during the colonial period the metallic money 
consisted entirely of foreign coins.* Of these, the Spanish milled 
dollar came to be recognized as the money unit and standard of 
value in all the colonies. : 
i UNDER THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 


10. By the Articles of Confederation, before the formation of the 
new Consiitution, the Spanish milled dollar was made the unit of 
value and money of account.t 

Public loans were made specifically payable in Spanish milled 
dollars, or the equivalent of the same in gold or silver. 

11. The Articles of Confederation were framed in view of all the 
common-law rights as possessed by the people before the articles 
were prepared. 

By these articles the right to coin money was reserved to the 
States, Con having the right to reguiate the alloy and value 
of coins to be made. 

12. At the close of the Revolutionary war, when the Continental 
paper money passed ont of use, foreign coins again became the 
principal full legal-tender money in this country. 

UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 

13. Thus, when the Constitution was formed, the money of the 
United States eonsisted of gold and silver coins, wholly of foreign 
mintage, the recognized standard being the Spanish milled dollar. 

14. By the Constitution the right *to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin," is gum to the General Govern- 
ment, and the States are prohibited from making “anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

To coin money meant to stamp pieces of gold or silver, thereby 
making them money. 

To regulate the value of coins is simply to determine the weight 
of fine metal that shall be put into a given coin. 

15. The right to have gold and silver coined into money was there- 
fore a right the colonists derived from both the common and statute 
laws of England. This right was confirmed by the Articles of Con- 
federation and reaffirmed by the new Constitution, which went into 
effect the first Wednesday of March, 1789. 

16. ** For one hundred and ten years, as Englishmen, the American 
colonists, under the common law and by the statute law of Eng- 
Iuno. had and enjoyed the right of free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. 

“Under the Articles of Confederation and resolves of Congress 
that right was recognized and declared. 

“Under the Constitution of the United States that right is clear 
and unmistakable. 

* A few small silver coins were struck in Massachusetts in the seventeenth 


century. Copper was coined in several other States, but no gold or silver, 
tSee 2 Jour. Cong., 21. 
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“And for a period of eighty-one years, after the act of April, 
1792, no claim has been made by either the legislative, executive, or 
ministerial departments of the Government, that the acts of 1792 
and 1837 did not properly, lawfully, and rightly define the rights of 
the people and the duty of Congress in relation to the mint and its 
use by the people." * 

FIRST COINAGE LAWS. 

17. The first law relating to coinage, under the new Constitution, 
was the act of April 2, 1792, establishing the mint. This act pro- 
vided for striking gold coins, called eagles, **each to be of the value 
of ten dollars, or units." 

The weight of the eagle, by this act, was made 2474 grains of 
pure gold, or 24.75 grains to the dollar. This act also provided for 
coining “dollars, or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish 
milled dollar, as the same is now current.” 

18, Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, had a number 
of the old Spanish milled dollars, as then in circulation, assayed 
and they were found to contain 371} grains of pure silver, an 
therefore the new dollar was made to contain exactly 371} grains of 

ure silver, so that the money unit of the colonies, as at that time 
lu cirenlation, was continued as the money unit under the new 
Constitution. 

19. The first gold coins were eleven-twelfths fine. The full weight 
of the eagle was 247.50 grains pure gold and 22.50 grains of alloy, 
making the total weight of the eagle 270 grains. The silver dollar 
contained 371.25 grains of pure silver and 44.75 grains of alloy, 
making the full weight of the dollar 416 17 

20. The act of 1792 also provided for half dollars, quarter dollars, 
dimes, and half dimes of silver, weighing, respectively, one-half, one- 
fourth, one-tenth, and one-twentieth the weight of the dollar. 

21. As gold coins contained 24.75 grains of pure metal to the dol- 
lar and the silver dollar contained 371} grains, the ratio at this time 
was exactly 15 to 1. 

FREE COINAGE AND LEGAL TENDER. 

22. The same act which established the mint and fixed the weight 
and fineness of the coins of the United States also provided that 
any person might take either silver or gold to the mint and have it 
coined for his benefit “free of expense,” and the said coins were 
made equally legal tender for all debts, poe and private. By 
this act fractional coins were also full legal tender. 

23. Thus the first pe law .enacted under the Constitution, 
as recommended by Hamilton, concurred in ay Jefferson, and ap- 
proved by Washington, provided for the free and unlimited coinage 


of both gold and silver. 
24, Subsequent acts fixed the rates at which foreign gold and 
silver coins should be legal tender in this country, and various 


coins, including the Spanish milled dollar, continued to be legal 
tender until 1857. 
CHANGE IN GOLD COINS. 7 

25. In 1834 the weight of the gold eagle, or ten-dollar piece, was 
changed from 247} grains of pure gold, or 270 grains of standard 
gold, to 232 grains of pure gold, or 258 grains of standard gold, 
making the dollar contain 25.8 grains of standard or 23.2 grains 
of fine gold. 

The Bs metal in the cone was therefore reduced 15} grains, or 
1.55 grains to the dollar. is new piece, however, was made legal 
tender for all debts, past and future, the same as the old one. No 
change was at this time made in the silver coins. 

By this change in the gold coins the ratio was changed from 15 
to 1 to 16 to 1. 

26. In 1837 (January 18) the mint laws were revised throughout 
and the standard for both gold and silver was made nine-tenths 
fine—that is, nine parts pure metal and one part alloy. And since 
1837 all our coins of both metals have been made nine-tenths fine. 

21. The alloy of the gold coins consists of silver and copper, and 
the alloy of silver coins of copper only; the alloy in both cases 
being provided by the Government.t 

28. The pure metal in the gold coins was again slightly changed 
by the act of 1837 by adding two-hundredths of a grain, so as to 
make it exactly nine-tenths fine, 

NO CHANGE IN THE VALUE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


29. By the act of 1837 the alloy in the silver dollar was reduced 
from 44.75 grains to 41.25 grains, so as to make the dollar just nine- 
tenths fine, but the weight of pure silver was not changed and its 
value was, therefore, not changed. 

Thus, while the weight E pura gold in the gold dollar has been 
twice changed, the weight of pure silver in the standard silver dol- 
lar has never been changed; it is exactly the same unit and the 
same standard as the first standard coin minted in the United States. 

FREE COINAGE CONTINUED. 

30. It will be seen by the foregoing that the ratio between gold 
and silver coins was changed from 15 to 1, as fixed by the act of 
of 1792, to 16 to 1 by the act of 1834, and to 15.988 -- to 1 by the act 
of 1837; but the free coinage of both silver and gold, as provided by 
the act of 1792, was contiuued unaltered until 1873. 


*Quoted from George G. Merrick's argument in favor of the constitutional 
right of the people to have gold and silver coined into money. 
Silver only is now used as alloy for gold. 


31. From 1792 to 1853 anyone could have silver coined freely into 
any of the coins provided for by law, and during this period frac- 
tional coins were full legal tender, the same as tho dollar piece 
and in those times relatively more of the smaller denominations o 
money were used than now, and most of the coinage was in halves 
and quarters. 

32. Great stress has been laid on the fact that but abont $8,000,000, 
in dollar pieces, were coined from 1792 to 1873; but it did not mat- 
ter so long as coinage was free and all coins were full legal tender, 
what particular denominations were coined. 

Fractional coins were made legal tender for only $5 by the act of 
1853, which reduced their weight. They are legal tender now for $10. 

TOTAL COINAGE OF SILVER FROM 1792 TO 1873. 


33. The total coinage of full weight and full legal-tender silve 
coins, from 1792 to 1853, was a little over $87,000,000, and from 17 
down to 1873 over $93,000,000 of full legal-tender silver money had 
been coined at our mints. 

34. More than this, the principal silver coins of the world were 
full legal tender in the United States until 1857, and they continued 
more or less in circulation till just before the war. Nobody can tell 
how many of these coins circulated here. The Spanish milled dol- 
lar, the Mexican dollar, the dollar of Peru and Bolivia were legal 
tender at their face value, The 5-franc piece, the English shilling, 
and other foreign coins also circula here, and especially thé 
Mexican and Spanish milled dollars. Certain foreign gold coins 
were also full legal tender. 

The significant fact in all this is that silver and gold equally and 
without limit were money in the United States prior to 1873 and 
that coinage was unrestricted and free for both metals. The money 
standard consisted of the two metals together and not of one alone, 
and it made no difference where coins were struck. 

35. The total coinage of gold from 1792 to 1847, before the gold 
discoveries of California and Australia, was but $43,000,000. 

36. In the three years prior to the passage of the act of 1873 over 
two and a half millions of standard silver dollars were coined, and 
over a quarter of a million of these in the few weeks of 1873 before 
free coinage was shut off by the act of February 12, showing that 
silver had begun to flow to our mints as the contraction of paper 
took place. 

AT THE LEVEL OF RESUMPTION IN 1874. 

57. If the act of 1873 had not been passed this country would have 
been practically at the bimetallic level before the end of 1874, and 
all the loss and agony of further contraction necessary to reach the 
altered level of gold alone would have been avoided. hat blunders 
have beset the world! 

THE FRENCH RATIO, 

38. In 1803 France by law established the ratio of 15} to 1, which 
became the European ratio. As the United States at that time had 
but little power in the commercial world, the European ratio pre- 
vailed, because from 1803 to 1834 an ounce of gold was equal, in our 
coinage, to but 15 ounces of silver, while it was equal to 15} ounces 
in Enrope; consequently, gold mostly went ty Burupe and silver 
stayed here. 

39. But by the change in our ratio to 16 to 1 the conditions were 
reversed, so that 16 ounces of silver were held in our coinage as the 
equivalent of an ounce of gold, while 15} ounces of silver were 
equal to an ounce of gold in Europe. Hence silver went to Europe, 
and gold, then the least-valued metal, stayed here. 

40. Had our ratio in 1834 been made 15} to 1, both metals would 
doubtless have remained in circulation here, except as expelled by 
paper or lighter foreign coins which were still a legal tender in the 
United States. 

41. But in fact both metals, without limit, were at that time in 
use as money somewhere, and hence it made practically no differ- 
ence in the value of coined money whether both kinds circulated 
equally in every country or whether one country used more of one 
and less of the other. All there was of both metals was in cireulh- 
tion somewhere, and all there was of both metals was potentially 
money everywhere. Bimetallism consists in the right to have re- 
course to both metals for money purposes. 

Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, when testifying before the French 
monetary commission in 1869, made this idea very clear. 

He said:“ Whether ys or silver dominates for the time being, 
it is always true that the two metals coneur together in forming the 
monetary cireulation of the world, and it is the general mass of the 
two metals combined which serves as the measure of the value of 
things. In countries with the double standard 1 eireu- 
lation will always be established of that metal which is the most 
abundant." 

42. The conditions, however, were changed when the mints of 
France and other European States were closed against the free 
coinage of silver on the ratio of 153 to 1. Otherwise silver would 
now go there instead of coming to our mints, even with frce coin- 
age here, because the ratio of 154 to 1 is equal to $1.333 in gold for 
an ounce of silver, while on our ratio of 16 to 1 the value of an 
ounce of silver in gold is but $1.2929. 

43. But the coined silver of Europe still cireulates there on a 
level with gold at the ratio of 15} to 1, or $1,333 an ounce in gold. 
Therefore, to send such coins here, if we had free coinage, the 
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owner must lose the difference between $1.333 and $1.2929 on every 
ounce; or, to put it in another form, 100 cents of the coins of 
Europe would make but 96.95 cents in our coins. This is enough to 
prevent the silver coins of Europe from coming here as long as the 
present difference in ratio exists. 

THE RATIO IN INDIA. 

44. In India tho ratio is 15 to 1, and the mints of India were open 
to the free coinage of silver at that ratio until 1893.* An ounce of 
coined silver, therefore, in India, is equal to $1.37 in gold, so that 
a dollar there would contain but 348.33 grains of pure silver, against 
359.91 in Europe, and 371.25 here. Hence, to send the silver of 
India here, as some foolishly assert, would be done, a loss of nearly 
8 cents an ounce would be incurred.t 

45. It is always profitable to send silver from Europe to India; 
and to the extent of the balance of trade due to India, silver goes 
there from Europe, and if cheaper silver bullion could not be had 
the silver coins of Europe would be melted down to go, not to the 
United States, but to India. 

THE PARITY OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

46. From the adoption of the ratio of 15} to 1 8 in 1803 
to the time the coinage of silver was limited by the Latin Union f in 
1873-74, silver and gold every where throughout Europe and America, 
on that ratio, were kept at a pun by the French mints, there 
being no variation throughout this period not accounted for by the 
variation in the exchanges and the eost of taking one or the other 
of the metals to the mints. 

The two metals were held together by the unrestricted coinage of 
both on the ratio of 151 to 1, and the parity was broken only when 
free mintage was denied to silver, 

47. The coinage of silver was first limited in all the States of the 
Latin Union in January, 1874, and in August, 1876, the coinage of 
5-frane pieces was stopped altogether, 

GERMANY ADOPTS THE GOLD STANDARD. 


48. In December, 1871, Germany decreed tho gold standard and 
commenced the coinage of gold and stopped the coinage of large 
silver coins. Before this, Germany had very little gold, but had 
about $400,000,000 of silver. These silver coins were not demone- 
tized until July, 1873, when the exclusive gold standard was estab- 
lished, with the mark as the unit. Silver was made subsidiary and 
limited to 10 marks for cach inhabitant, with legal tender limited 
to 20 marks. Germany did not, therefore, fully demonetize silver 
till after the United States had demonetized it. 

49. Germany began the sale of silver in 1873 and continued it at 
intervals till 1879, during which time she sold about 7,000,000 pounds 
of fine silver at from 59} pence to 50 pence an ounce, when sales 
wore stopped. The proceeds from what she sold were $141,785,000. 
'The rest of her silver has been much of it recoined and is still held 
in circulation. 

SILVER DEMONETIZED BY THE UNITED STATES. 

50. The free coinage of silver was stopped in the United States 
by the act of February 12, 1873, and by the act of June 22, 1874, 
adopting the Revised Statutes, legal tender was taken away from 
any standard dollars then in existence. 

WHY WAS SILVER DEMONETIZED? 

51. England demonetized silver in 1816, after the Napoleonic wars, 
and by so doing largely increased her enormous war debt. 

52. But why did 8 demonetize silver? 

First, she had exacted a war indemnity from France of one thou- 
sand million dollars, which, it was calculated, would easily enable 
her to change her money from silver to gold; second, an immense 
debt had grown out of the Franco-Prussian war, and if the money 
standard could be increased by increasing the value of gold, the 
debt would be increased in the hands of those who held it. 

It was foreseen, too, that if Germany demonetized silver France 
would sooner or later close her mints against silver, and gold would 
thus be still further enhanced in value. Shrewd bankers and credit 
holders, seeing the opportunity to make a great gain for themselves, 
did not hesitate to seize upon it. Bismarck afterwards saw the 
mistake, and said that he had left this matter to others, who proved 
to be bad advisers. 


The mints of India were closed to free coinage by the order in council, June 6 


1 This relation may be shown in tabular form as follows: 


37] ins silver, ratio 15} to 1. 
971 —— silver, ratio 15 to 1.. 


Or in the following form: 


um grains silver, ratio 16 to 1 


1 ounce silver, ratio 16 to 1, worth in gold —— e 1.2929 

1 ounce silver, ratio 153 to 1, worth in gold 2e eese 1.3337 

1 ounce silver, ratio 15 to 1, worth in gold 1.3781 
Or again: 

Our silver unit, 271.25 grain eere III 1.00 

Unit of France, 359.90 grain 1.00 

Rupee of India, 348 grains 1.00 


* Which showa that the silver unit of the United States bas more silver in it, 
relatively to gold, than that of Europe or India. 

t The States forming the Latin 
gium, Switzerland, and Greece. 


nion, formed in 1865 are France, Italy, Bel- 
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WHY WAS SILVER DEMONETIZED IN THE UNITED STATES? 


53. In the United States everybody had possessed the right from 
before the foundation of the Government to take gold and silver to 
the mint and have it coined for his benefit into standard coins, 
which were legal tender for taxes, debts, and other obligations of 
every description. 

8 Ver e reason was there for depriving the people of this right 
in 

There was neither gold nor silver in circulation in this country at 
thattime. The resumption act was not passed till nearly two years 
later. It was expected, however, of course, that, sooner or later, 
we would return to the metallic standard. Let us first sce what 
that meant. 

THE VOLUME OF PAPER MONEY. 3 

The volume of currency reached its maximum in 1865, and accord 
ing to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury of that year, con- 
sisted of the following items: (See Statistical Abstract, No. 9.) 


GONE I evta bags in PH Re RoswpndAs 1acdabasdeuwasabeunanehye $189, 000, 000, 00 
A/ S 9, 500, 000. 00 
State-bank cireulastioen —————— 142, 919, 638. 00 
Demand notes 472, 603. 00 
One and two year notes of 1863 42, 338, 710. 00 
Compound-interest notes 193, 750, 680. 00 
Fractional currency........ 25, 005, 828. 76 
National-bank notes .... 146, 137, 860, 00 
Grote bakes os ocsicccncsccnenccsadesdadnvscsescodsusssaceseveuse 431, 066, 428. 00 

e tesalsovecavetes Misestaes 1, 180, 197, 147. 76 


Or nearly $50 per capita for the popalation using it.* 
CHANGES IN THE VOLUME OF MONEY. 
Aus Two changes in the volume of money took place rapidly after 


First. The money then in existence was spread over the Southern 
States, being soon divided among 35,000,000 people instead of 
21,000,000. 

Second. The volume was rapidly contracted, till in 1869 it was 
reduced to less than $700,000,000 for 40,000,000 people, and was no 
larger in 1879, when resumption took place, for 50,000,000 people, 
being reduced at this time to $14 per capita. 

58. Of course prices fell in proportion. We were told, however, 
that the cause of the fall of prices was overproduction. People did 
not understand as well then as they do now that the real cause was 
the change in the money volume, 

Commodities are always weighed against money, and where there 
is little money more commodities must be given for a dollar. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT. 

59. In inge. 1865, the public debt which grew ont of the war 
reached its highest point. At this date the interest-bearing debt 
was 52,381,530, 000. The total debt reached $2,844,649,000. The 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, was 52,756, 431, 000. 

The bonds had all been bought with greenbacks, and had cost in 
gold but from 42 to 65 cents on the dollar. 

THE CHANGE IN THE METALLIC MONEY. 

60. But while the volume of paper money was being rapidly con- 
tracted from 1865 to 1873, both gold and silver were money, and we 
had the right to fall back on the two metals at the ratio of 16 to1 
for money supply; and every dollar of the vast debt stated in the 
preceding paragraph, as well as a much larger sum of State, munic- 
ipal, and private debts, if not payable in legal-tender paper, was, at 
ER rate, payable in either gold or silver coins, at the option of the 

ebtor. 

The general understanding at the close of the war was that the 
public debt was payable in greenbacks.t 

Could there, then, be any excuse in the world for striking down 
half of the metallic money in 18737 

61. No bonds or other Government obligations were ever made 
specifically payable in gold. ‘The interest on the bonds was pay- 
able in coin; the principal of the originad bonds in lawful money, 
and of the refunding bonds in coin, No man on the earth had the 
legal or moral as to demand gold payment; much less had any 
one the right to demand that silver be demonetized and gold made 
dearer, and then that the payment of all debts should be made 
exclusively in gold. 

62. Why, then, was the money standard changed? There can be 
but one reason. A And" in the money standard, from gold and 
silver to gold alone, woul ee increase all debts in the 
hands of those who held them. 

63. A proposition to directly increase the bonded debt of the 
United States, or any other debts, would have been too barefaced a 


* The above does not include the $829, 992,500 of 7.30 notes issued under the acts 
of July 17, 1861, June 30, 1864, and March 3, 1865, which were legal tender, and of 
which $182,000,000 were of denominations below $100, the lowest being $10. Mr. 
McCulloch, in his report for 1865, said of the 7.30 notes: Many of the small 
denominations of which were in circulation as money, and all of which tend in 
some measure to swell the inflation," ete. 

Mr. F. E. Spinner, Treasurerof the United States, when these bonds were issued, 
said these bonds were intended to circulate as currency and did circulate as cur- 
rency. The Treasury statement issued in 1891, giving the per capita volume of 
money at the close of the war and since, does not take into account the absorption 
of currency by the Southern States after the war, nor does it include all the legal- 
tender paper put in circulation, and is at variance with former Treasury reports. 

See platform of Republican party of Ohio for 1808; also, letters of Governor 

Thad. Stevens, Sherman, and others. 
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fraud to be made by anyone. Nor would anyone have dared to pro- 
e an increase in the weight of coins as a means of increasing 
Lebte ; but if one of the money metals could be dropped out the effect 
on the other and on debts would be the same as if the weight of coins 
had been increased. Hence the device to demonetize silver, and in 
that way to increase the value of money, and with it all debts, was 
brought forward and clandestinely put through Congress." 


WHO I8 RESPONSIBLE. 


64. Nobody publicly petitioned for such a change in the money 
standard. Nobody except a few cunning beneficiaries knew of the 
act tilllongafterwards, There was no public discussion of the ques- 
tion, for nobedy knew of it. There was no honest reason for pass- 


ing it. : 

65. President Grant, who signed the bill, did not know he was 
approving an act that demonetized silver. The Speaker of the 

ouse, Mr. Blaine, didnotknowit, Itisnotcertainthat any Member 
of the House, except Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, who had charge 
of the bill, and possibly one or two others of the committee, knew 
that it demonetized silver, and it is pretty well settled that no one 
in the Senate but Mr. Sherman, who had charge of the bill in that 
body, and perhaps Senator Bayard, knew that the bill changed the 
money standard of the United States from gold and silver to gold 
alone. The people of this country were not fools enough to begin 

reparation to pay their great war debt by deliberately destroying 
Balk the money by which it could be paid. f 

The claim recently widely published that the act demonetizing 
silver was several times printed and freely and fully discussed, in 
Congress and out, is absolutely untrue. 

There was no discussion at the time of the passage of the act, in 
either House, to lead anyone to suppose a Cog was being made 
in the money standard. It is true that the Deputy Comptroller 
had recommended that no more silver dollars be coined, and that 
this was indorsed by Secretary Boutwell and printed as a Senate 
document as far back as 1871-72, but nobody saw it or heard of it 
outside of the printer who set the type and those who were at that 
time intriguing to get the money standard changed. 

Mr. Hooper also printed a speech in the Congressional Globe 
advocating a gold standard; but when the bill that finally becamea 
law was afterwards up in the House it was denied by the chairman 
of the committee that any change whatever was made in the coins 
of the country. In the Senate the remarks of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee in calling yd the bill bear evidence on their 
face of intended deception, and Senators were deceived into voting 
for the measure, and the President of the United States was misled 
when he signed the bill, as attested by his own letters and by the 
declarations of his Attorney-General, Mr. Edwards Pierrepont. 

For proof of what is here said, see also the testimony of Beck, 
Thurman, Conkling, ALLISON, Blaine, Holman, Garfield, and others 
of both Houses; and, as further proof that the deed was consum- 
mated in the dark, it is perfectly safe to say that the entire popula- 
tion of important States knew nothing of the act till long after its 
passage. Not a newspaper anywhere gave notice to the people of 
any such purpose. 

It is perfectly safe, even, to say that nota man from the great State 
of Ohio, except the chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
knew that such a wrong was being perpetrated upon the people of 
the United States as was involved in this change of the money stand- 
ard, which would change all debts and contracts, public and private, 
in the United States. 

66. The act was undoubtedly a foreign device. It came from 
Lombard street, and whatever London advises Wall street accepts, 
and Con , if it relates to the finances, usually carries out. 

But whoever is responsible for the act, it was a fraud upon the 

ple—an act which at one stroke increased enormously the public 
Debt and changed every contract involving the payment of mone 
in the United States. It was an act that no more admits of justi- 
fication than spoliation or piracy. 

67. Somebody ought to be held responsible. Mr. Hooper, of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, Director Linderman, and 
John Jay Knox, of New York, seem thus far to bethe only ones who 
knew just what was going on. Were these representatives of the 
people dupes of cunning, far-seeing MEN, or did they them- 
selves comprehend the true economie significance of the plundering 
scheme they foisted on the country? Let them answer. 


* Tho national debts of Europe had all been contracted in silver and conld have 
been properly liquidated in silver. Suddenly, and without a word of warning, 
every contract in Europe was violated by the closure of every mint to silver. 
Still, itis only when we pass on to the deed done at Washington that the silver 
question fairly emerges as the biggest and the best QM nancial coup of the 
century. The whole affair was a vast “job,” and I eve that any grand jury 
wonld find a true bill on the evidence that comes to us from America.—Moreton 

address at Easton Lodge, England, October 4, 1889. 

Lincoln says: "If a government contracts a debt with a certain amount of 
money in circulation and then contracts the money volume before the debt is 
m is the most henious crime a nation can commit against a og 

tMr. David Watney, testifying before the oya commission in 1886-87, said: 
“I do not su pose Al iem to be wise, but think of the folly of a great debtor 

tion United States gm the gold standard. y kn 

no 


. They 

For a full ry of the act of 1873, see "Silver in the -first Con, y" 
also speech of Senator Stewart, U: States June 1 and 2, 1 and 
“Shylock,” by Gordon Clark; Monograph No. “The Crime of 1878," 
issued by the American B 


68. The people have themselves to blame for submitting as long 

as they have to the wrong thus perpetrated upon them. 
THE TRADE-DOLLAR DEVICE. 

69. The substitution of the trade dollar—fitly characterized as 
the “trick” dollar—in the act of 1873 for the old dollar was a 
ridiculous performance all through. It was originally limited in 
veel sender power to five dollars; it was claimed at the time that 
this dollar, which was made to weigh 420 grains instead of 4191 

ins, would go better in China and the East than the old dollar. 

ut who was ever fool enough in the East to take 100 trade dollars 

in preference to 101.82 standard dollars, which contain the equiva- 

lent in weight of fine silver? Who was ever foolish enough to sup- 

pus that more per ounce could be p: abroad for our silver if coined 
to pieces of 420 grains instead of into pieces of 412} grains? 

It is nary Sore therefore, to give credence to the claim that 
the trade dollar was submitted in good faith as a coin better than 
the ‘‘dollar of the fathers.” 

LAW OF VALUE OF MONEY. 

70. The value of gold depends upon the quantity of gold in the 
world as compared with its use—not its use in the arts alone, nor 
its use as money alone, but all its uses combined. 

If 70 per cent of all the gold in the hands of man is devoted to 
monetary use and 30 per cent to other uses, then 70 per cent of its 
value comes from its use as money and 30 per cent from its other 
uses—that is, the demands upon the stock of gold would come from 
these uses, and the effect of each on the value of gold would be in 
proportion to its ee 

The same law corns the value of silver; and generally the value 
of money depends upon the quantity as compared with its use or 
the demand forit. This is the fundamental law of money, and the 
most important law in economics.* 

71, The conditions which determine need for money or demand 
for if are population and wealth—that is, number of people to 
make exchanges and the quantity of things to be exchanged. 

THE EFFECT OF SILVER DEMONETIZATION, 

72. The first effect of demonetizing silver was to set up the single 
gold standard and then to augment that standard by increasing the 
value of gold. 

73. The value of gold was increased by increasing its use as 


money at the same time that its production fell off. In 1873 neither’ 


the United States, nor Germany, nor Italy, nor Holland, nor Den- 
mark, nor- Norway and Sweden used gold, but after silver was de- 
monetized all these countries, containing a population of 150,000,000 
people, adopted the gold standard and went to using gold, and in 

en years these seven States took $1,200,000,000 of gold, so that the 
gold money then in use was divided up among more than twice as 
many people as used gold in 1873, while the production of gold fell 
oa . 5 a maximum of 155,000,000 in 1853 to about 6110, 000, 000 
n 1890. f 

INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

74. On the other hand, the world’s population is increasing more 
rapidly than ever before. The population of the United States 
doubles in a period of about thirty-four years. There is no pros- 
pect of any material increase in the supply of gold, while its use in 
the arts and dentistry increases every year. With the single gold 
standard what other result is possible than for gold to go on 
increasing in value from year to year and prices to continue to tt 

STOCK OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

75. Jacobs, in his History of the Precious Metals, estimates that 
at the beginning of the Christian era the precious metals in the 
Roman Empire amounted to $1,640,000,000, but this volume had so 
shrunk that at the date of the discovery of America the stock of 
money in all Europe, according to the same authority, did not ex- 
ceed $170,000, 000. Prices were then the lowest over known. 

RECENT PRODUCTION. 

76. But on the discovery of the new continent and the opening" to 
civilization of the mines of Peru and Mexico, or from about to 
1600, the stock of money of Europe was increased to 5700, 000, 000, 
Nu Se to Adam Smith, prices increased in this short perio: 
fourfo 

The production of the metals kept up through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries until the coin money of Europe rose to 
$1,600,000,000, besides large stores that drifted to the far East. Dur- 
ing this period the production of silver was from two to three times 
that of gold. 

77. From 1809, on account of the wars between Spain and her 
American colonies, the production of the metals fell off until the 
stock of money for the Western World—Europe and America—fell 
from $1,900,000,000 to $1,500,000,000, and, according to Jacobs, Jevons, 


* Ricardo (reply to Bosanquet) says: 

The value of money in any country is determined by the amount existing. 

That commodities would rise or fall in price, in proportion to the increase or 
diminution of money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. * * 

t The pasce of gold has increased since 1890 by new finds in Africa and 
Australia, but no geologist believes a continued increase possible, while the 
population using gold is constantly increasing. 

{During the year 1893, the mints of India have been closed to silver and the 
purchase of silverin the United States has been stopped. 8 has 

these acts silver is excl from 

850,000,000 people are added to 


at the same time decreed the gold standard. 
money supply, while at the same time more 
those com: g for gold. 
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and others, the value of metallic money during this period more 
than doubled, and prices fell in the same proportion. 

78. But from 1819 to 1873 a great change too plane: The produc- 
tion of gold became about three times that of silver. From 1819 to 
1873 the production of gold was $3,000,000,000 and that of silver 
about $1,000,000,000. à 

79. The production of gold between 1873 and 1890, as given by the 
Director of the Mint, was $1,796,000,000,-or an average of about 
$105,000,000 ayear. The production of silver during the same period 
is given as $1,790,000,000, or about the same as that of gold; the me 
duction of both averaging about $211,000,000 a year. Deducting 
from this annual supply the consumption of the two metals in the 
arts, and there would still have been left something like $120,000,000 
ayear of both metals for money—little enough, surely, for the whole 
world.* 

80. But if money supply be limited to qe alone, after deducting 
the consumption of gold in the arts and what is required to make 
good losses by wear and otherwise, there will be little, if any, left 
out of the annual production for money. 

81. Jacobs estimates that gold in circulation wears out on an 
average in two hundred and forty years, 


THE CONSUMPTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE ARTS. 
82. On the other hand the consumption of gold in the arts and 


dentistry is rapidly inereasing. 
From $20,000,000 to $22,000,000 were used in the arts in the United 
resent rate of increase of over a 


States alone in 1891, and at the 
million a year, in ten years more the United States will consume its 
entire production of thirty-two millions of gold in the arts alone. 

83. The consumption of gold in the arts and dentistry throughout 
the world is variously estimated at from $65,000,000 to $85,000,000 a 
year. The consumption of silver in the arts is usually estimated at 
&bout half that of gold. 


MORE PEOPLE USING GOLD FOR MONEY. 


84. On the other hand, as shown in paragraph 73, many more 
nations and more than 300,000,000 more peoplet use gold as their 
only money standard than used it in 1873. 

So that we havo a rapid increase in the use of gold in the arts, 
with a large increase of wealth and seven times as many people 
using gold as before 1873.1 

Again, the value of tho total annual products of the United States 
probably reaches, in prosperous years, $15,000,000,000. The annual 
supply of gold left for money for the world would not much exceed 
1 per cent of the value of the total wealth of this country alone; 
&nd there is room for doubt whether there is really any new gold 
now left over for monetary use after the demand for the arts is 
wis) 4 eating and loss in various ways made up; and almost certainly it 
will not be long until the present stock of gold money will be drawn 
upon for the arts. 

85. Need any further reason but these facts be sought for the rise 
in the value of gold, or in the value of the money unit? When will 
this rise stop? Never, so long as the present conditions exist. 


THE EFFECT OF THE RISE OF GOLD ON FARM PRODUCTS. 


86. In 1873 corn was worth to the farmer 40 cents a bushel, and 
yielded a return of $11.41 an acre. 

In 1893 corn brought the farmer not more than 25 cents a bushel, 
and yielded a return of $5.50 an acre; the yield per acre and the 
price both being low. 

87. In 1873 the home value of wheat was $1.15; average yield, 
12.7 bushels, and worth $14.59 per acre. In 1893 the home value 
was $0.45; yield per acre, 11.3 bushels; value per acre, $5.08. The 
quantity P capita was less in 1893 than in „ and the world's 
supply relatively less 

. Oats, in 1573, were worth $0.37; in 1893, $0.20, and yielded to 
the farmer $6.26 an acre, instead of $10.37 in 1873.4 

89. In 1872 milch cows were worth $33 each; in 1893 not over $20 
each. The number of cows in 1872 was 1 to a little less than 4 of 
population; in 1893 the number was 1 to a little more than 4 of 
1 so that, relatively to population, the number of cows 
J cigars our their value at the same time had fallen 40 per 
eent. 


CHANGE IN THE VALUE OF LAXD. 


90. Great as has been the fall in agricultural products, the fall in 
the price of farm lands has been greater still, notwithstanding the 
fact that the area of arable land, relatively to population, is rapidly 
decreasing; and nowhere has the value of land fallen more than in 
the old-settled parts of the country. 


* Taking the whole period from 1849 to 1893 and the production of gold has 
been $4,915,722,000, and that of silver $2,574,444,000. That is, the production of 
ld for this period has exceeded that of silver by $1,341,278,000. It can not, there- 
ore, be the excessive produetion of silver that has produced the recent great dis- 
parity in the metals. (See Appendix.) 

1 During 1893, by the repeal of the Sherman law and the closing of the mints of 
India and the extension of the gold standard over Austria-Hungary, 350,000,000 
more people are made competitors for gold for money supply. 

į This year (1896) west of the Mississippi River, it takes 10 bushels of oats, 6 
bushels of corn, 23 bushels of wheat, 12 bushels of potatoes, and from 30 to 40 
pounds of side meat to get a dollar. 

§dust at this time there is some increase in the uction of gold from the dis- 
es ped R ALGEN Wat m, at iat Ta near future the production 
must undergo a decline. See The Future of Silver, by Eduard Suess, of Vienna. 


18 THE CHANGE IN THE LAND AND COMMODITIES OR IN THE MONEY? 


91. There must be some cause for this change in the relation of 
money to land and commodities. Is the change in the goods or in 
the measure—in the land and commodities or in the money? 

92, It is plainly in the money. 

Since the demonetization of silver the world's standard money 
has been shrinking in volume relatively to population and wealth, 
and its value has 3 increased. 

The gold in the world has n spread over larger and larger 
areas, and divided among more and more people, and gets dearer 
and dearer every year. 

LOSS SUSTAINED BY FARMERS. 

93. At the price of wheat in 1873 the value to the farmers of the 
crop of 1893 would have been $455,000,000, instead of $178,000,000, 
a difference of $277,000,000. This would have gone a long way 
toward paying off mortgages. 

The corn crop of 1893, at the price of 1873, would have yielded 
$660,000,000, instead of $412,000,000. 

The cotton erop of 1893, at the price of cotton in 1873, would 
have been worth to the South $496,000,000, instead of $184,000,000, 
its actual value in 1893, 

94. The difference in the value of farm products in 1873 and in 
1893 correctly marks the difference between prices with free coin- 
age of silver, as well as gold, and prices as measured by the single 
standard of gold. The value of farms and farm lands has fallen 
even more than farm products. 

It is not easy to calculate the loss to farmers and planters in the 
twenty years from 1873 to 1893 by the fall in the value of farms and 
farm products, as the direct result of the change in the money 
standard. Their ability to pay debts and taxes at any rate, has 
been reduced in the exact ratio to the fall in prices.“ 

EARNINGS OF LABOR. 

95. The earnings of labor, counted in money, have been reduced 
also. While many things which the laborer uses have fallen with 
his earnings, taxes, debts, cost of education, and many other things 
have not been reduced, the net result being a proportional loss to 
labor; the greatest loss being, perhaps, in loss of employment, and 
consequently in the total earnings o the laboring class. 

THE EXTENT OF THE FALL OF PRICES. 

96. The extent of the fall in the general range of prices can not 
be exactly stated, but tables made at different times by Soetbeer, 
Sanerbeck, Palgrave, the London Economist, and various tables in 
this country, brought down to 1893, show an average fall of prices 
of from 33 to 45 per cent, which is equivalent to arise in the purchas- 
ing power of gold of from 50 to 80 per cent. - 

97. That is, on an average, three to three and a half measures of 
everything, or three to three and a half days’ labor must be given 
for the same quantity of gold which two measures or two days’ 
labor would obtain before silver was demonetized, and the fall con- 
tinues and will continue as long as the single standard of the gold 
is adhered to. 

THE CONTINUATION OF THE FALL OF PRICES. 

98. The London Economist of July 2, 1892, says: There has as 
yet been no cessation of the fall in the prices of commodities.” 

The table published in the Economist shows that the index number 
adopted years ago by this journal, representing the prices of twenty- 
two leading commodities, has gone down from 2259, where it stood 
July 2, 1890, to 2081 for July 1, 1892, which shows a fall in the gen- 
eral range of prices of 7.9 per cent in two years; but from January 
1, 1892, to July 1, 1892, the fall has been 2.4 per cent, or at the rate 
of 4.8 per cent per annum, and the fall is still greater for 1893. 

As a fall of per cent in prices is the same thing as a rise of 50 
per cent in the value of money, so is a fall of 4.8 per cent in the 
general range of prices in the year equivalent to a rise in the 
money standard of over 5 percent. That is, at the rate of fall in 
prices shown by the London Economist, 95.2 cents will buy as much 
at the end of a year as $1 would at the beginning. f 

99. This continued fall of qo» is irrespective of tariff, which 
proves conclusively that nei rotection nor free trade can pre- 
vent, under 3 conditions, the continued downward tendency 
of prices. It would be idle to claim that there had been any mate- 
rial change in the past six months in the labor cost of producing 
any of the twenty-two articles included in the table of the London 
Economist. There can be, therefore, but one explanation, and that 
is that the change is in the money standard and not in the com- 
modities, and what is here called the fall of prices is nothing but 
an increase in the value of the money unit, arising out of the grow- 
ing scarcity of gold. The fall of prices and the rise of money are 
here, in fact, one and the same thing. 

An increase of T} per cent in the value of money in a single year, 
means, of course, an increase in all taxes and debts in the same 
proportion. 

Does anybody need to be told that there must be an end to this 


*At prices which prevailed in 1873 the value of all the crops of 1894 would have 
that prevailed 


yielded $1,200,000,000 more than at the | pre in 1894, or an average 
of more than $200 to every farm ar: The crop ef 1895, at the prices which 
prevailed in 1873, would have yielded farmers $1,500,000,000 more than at the 


prices received in 1895. 
The fall of prices since 1893 has been 20 
known in so short a period. Dun's Review 


r cent, which is the greatest ever 
ows a fall of 74 per cent for 1895-96. 
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some day, or that revolution and repudiation for half thenations of 
the world must be the final outcome of such a monetary policy? 
STABILITY OF SILVER BULLION. 

100. On the other hand, it is admitted that silver bullion has re- 
mained practically stable as compared with commodities generally, 
although as compared with some staple commodities, as wheat, cot- 
ton pig iron, etc., silver bullion has risen slightly since 1873. 


101. Eight and a half pounds of cotton would buy an ounce of silver 
in 1873. In 1890 it took 12} pounds to buy an ounce of silver bullion. 

Less than a bushel of wheat, at the seaboard, would buy an ounce 
of silver in 1872. In 1890 it took a bushel and an eighth to equal 
an ounce of silver bullion. > 

In 1873 a barrel of mess pork was equivalent to 12} ounces of 
silver bullion. In 1890 a barrel of mess pork would buy less than 
11 ounces of silver.* 

A ton of pig iron in 1873 was equal to 34} ounces of silver. In 
1890, 20 ounces of silver was equal in value to a ton of pig iron.t 

In 1873, 2} pounds of wool would exchange for an ounce of silver. 
In 1890 it took 3 pounds to get an ounce of silver bullion. 

A comparison of silver with labor, except where the rate of wages 
has been kept up by labor organizations, would show similar 8 
THE DIRECT RELATION OF WHEAT AND COTTON TO SILVER. 

102. Prices generally might advance as the result of an increase 
in the volume of money, without materially affecting wheat and 
cotton and other products that come in direct competition with 


ia. 

103. The reason for this is that silver bullion is admitted to free 
coinage into rupees in India on the ratio of 15 to 1, or $1.37 an ounce.t 

Prices in India in silver have not materially changed since 1873, 
and in a country of such extent, where habits are fixed as they are 
there, changes, if at all, must be very slow; consequently, as silver 
bullion falls, it takes less gold to get the silver to convert into 
rupees to pay for wheat or cotton. In other words, the same num- 
ber of rupees will buy a given quantity of cotton or wheat in India, 
regardless of the gold eost of the rupees; hence, as silver goes 
down, the gold cost of wheat and cotton in India is reduced, and as 
our surplus wheat and cotton goes to Liverpool in direct compe- 
tition with the wheat and cotton of India, it must go down as the 
gold cost of the same products in India goes down.$ 

101. India never did compete with us in the markets of Europe, 
in wheat and cotton, until the so-called decline of silver—but in 
realty the rise in gold—made it profitable to the European buyers 
to purchase these products with exchange bought at a heavy dis- 
count on account of the fall of silver. 

She could not now compete with western energy and skill were 
that cause removed by lessening the abnormal value of gold, which 
the restoration of silver will do. 

105. When silver went up in 1890 the shipments of wheat from 
Calcutta, and also from Odessa, Russia, were checked. : 

Wheat advanced all over the world; cotton also. 

THE COMMON INTEREST OF FARMERS? PLANTERS, AND MINERS IN MAINTAINING 

VER. 


106. The farmer and planter, therefore, have as much interest in 
maintaining the price of silver as the miner, and when the aggre- 
gate value of our wheat and cotton crops, as compared with the 
silver production and their relation to other products, is considered, 
it will be seen that farmers and planters have a much larger interest 
in upholding silver than the miners. 

RELATIVE PROFIT TO MINERS AND FARMERS OF A RISE IN SILVER. 

107. The total production of silver in the United States in 1890 
was about 54,000,000 ounces. Twenty-five per cent on the value of 
that would be but from $13,000,000 to $14,000.000, while 25 per cent 
on the value of the wheat and cotton crops alone of 1889 would 
be $150,000, 000. 

108. While wheat and cotton (and indirectly other agricultural 
products in a greater or less degree) rise and fall with silver bul- 


*The difference has gone on increasing from year to year. 

+ Twelve ounces of silver this year, 1896, are equal to a ton of pig iron. 

+ The mints of India were closed to silver June 6, 1893. 

§In June, 1886, an important meeting of the British and colonial chambers of 
commerce was held in London, England, at which there was an animated discus- 
sion of the silver question and its bearings upon the commerce of India. 

Sir Robert N. Fowler, M. P., the London banker and ex-lord mayor, said that 
' the effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the rain of the wheat and 
cotton industries of America, and be the development of India as the chief wheat 
and cotton exporter of the world.” 

I Moreton Frewen made the following clear statement of the relation of wheat 
to silver bullion before the second national silver convention, at Washington: 

But while many intelligent gu here are not always alarmed at the imagi- 
nary dangers of free coinage, they do not always recognize the immense impor- 
tance to your farmers of 7 rates for silver—they do not recognize that 
whenever the price of silver falls, the price of wheat, cotton, and other produce 
must fall also. This is a question to which, when in India, I pure very close 
study, and I should like to make this general statement, which I am convinced 
the experience of the past and of the future will amply confirm. Let me put it 
briefly in this way: The price of wheat in this country is its price in London or 
Live l less the cost of carriage from here there, and the London price of 
wheat is, under ordinary conditions, one ounce of silver per bushel of wheat. 
Your farmers will always have to sell a bushel of wheat, say in Chicago, for an 
ounce cé silver, less freight charges to London. If, then, silver is worth $129 per 


ounce, the London price of American wheat is $1.29, while, if silver is worth 
90 cents, then your wheat will onl 
bear close examination, 


to poar uation.” 


realize 90 cents. This isa statement that will 


and it is the sum of the importance of the silver question 


lion, prices generally will rise only as the volume of money is 
increased relatively to population and wealth. 

Economists agree that with a shrinking volume of money prices 
always tend downward, and with falling prices industrial pros- 
perity is impossible. 

THE EFFECT ON LABOR. 

109, It is self-evident that labor fares best when industries are 
active; industries are active when they are prosperous. In other 
words, labor finds steadier employment and earns more in good times 
than in hard times. Good times never go hand in hand with scarcity 
of money. 

110. Wages of labor can not be increased by making money scarce 
and dear any more than they could be increased by increasing the 
weight of coins, 

If in times when the money volume is shrinking and money is 
growing dearer, the rate of wages of those who are fortunate 
enough to get work is kept up by labor organizations, this fact is 
many times overbalanced by the loss of all earnings by the increased 
number who can find no employment. 

111. Thus, since 1873, while the rate of wages in some industries 
may have been kept up by strong organizations, and possibly in 
some few even advanced, yet the total earnings of the entire labor 
population have been largely reduced. 

112. The only way possible to increase the earnings of all labor 
is to increase products; for in the last analysis wages are but the 
share of products which labor gets. 

113. A condition, therefore, which tends, as money stringency 
always does, to lessen the total products of labor and capital com- 
bined, tends to lessen the earnings of the laborer on which the 
maintenance of himself and family depends. No class, therefore, 
has a greater interest in maintaining conditions that promote good 
times than the laboring class, and no class knows better than they 
that stringency in money is strangulation of industry and starva- 
tion of labor. 

EFFECT OF CONTRACTION. 

114. Allison says “the downfall of the Roman Empire, so long 
ascribed in ignorance to slavery, heathenism, and moral corruption, 
was in reality brought about by a decline in the silver snk gold 
mines of Spain and Greece.” A 

115. The total stock of the precious metals in the Roman Empire, 
referred to in paragraph 75, fell from $1,640,000,000 at the beginning 
of the first century to $170,000,000 in the ninth century. 

116. After the discovery of America the precious metals were 
tripled, and prices, before a century had expired, of every species 
of production had quadrupled. Not till then did Europe begin to 
emerge from the gloom of the dark ages. 

REQUIREMENTS OF SILYER. 

117. To supply the annual increase in the world's population 
with $10 per capita would require a production of the precious 
metals devoted to money use of from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty million dollars each year. 

118. The production of silver in 1892 was about $160,000,000 
and of gold $120,000,000, or $280,000,000 of both metals. But prob- 
ably $85,000,000 of the gold is used in the arts and dentis 
and $35,000,000 of the silver, leaving but $35,000,000 of gold an 
$125,000,000 of silver for monetary use (if there was no restriction 
on the use of silver), or $160,000,000 of both metals; and as wealth 
and luxury increase, more and more gold and silver are used for 
plate and ornaments. * 

119. Thus, the supply of the two metals falls short of the needs of 
the world for money, but when the silver stream is shut off and the 
world is left with only the insignificant supply of gold, what must 
the consequences be? Are we not facing the dark ages again, and 
that, too, with mountain loads of debt never dreamed of in the mid- 
dle Ne De to be discharged by the ever-inereasing standard of 

old t 
£g THE DEBTS OF THE WORLD. 

120. It is impossible to state with even an approximation to accu- 
racy the debts of the world. Moreton Frewen estimates the debts 
of Great Britain of all kinds at $20,000,000,000, and of the world at 
as high as $150,000,000,000. This is almost inconceivable. But sup- 
pose the world’s debts are but half that. They would then exceed 
all the wealth of every description in the United States. 

121. Are all these debts to be discharged from the tiny stream of 
fifty or sixty millions of gold a year? Who believes that there is 
enough of both metals even to ever discharge this huge pile of 
debts? And ever-increasing debts mean ever-increasing taxes. 

122. And if the money standard is rising at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, as shown in paragraph 98, or at half that rate, debts and 
taxes are increased at the same rate. 

MONEY SECURITIES—INCREASE OF. 

123. The officiallistof the London Stock Exchange for the begin- 
ning of 1892 shows securities quoted on that exchange of the market 
value of $31,750,000,000, of which $12,500,000,000 were foreign secu- 
rities. 

The increase in the securities dealt in on this stock exchange in 


* The P aepo of gold for 1895 was abont 10,000,000 ounces, and of silver 
about 145,000,000 ounces, or $185,000,000 of gold and about $175,000,000 of silver. 
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the five years from 1886 to the end of 1891 was $3,350,000,000, or at 
the rate of $670,000,000 a year.* 

124, The interest on the foreign securities alone reaches about 
$600,000,000 per annum in gold. This is the tribute other nations 
pay to England. 

Every increase in the value of gold increases pro rata these debts. 
Great is the power of gold. 

WHO OWNS THE WORLD'S DEBTS! 


125. The people of one race, the Semitic, are the owners of a large 
part of the debts of the world. To them all Christian nations pay 
tribute. No people understand the power of money or the laws of 
money as do this race of ancient money lenders. . They secured the 
demonetization of silver in order to increase the value of gold. They 
oppose the remonetization of silver because they want the increase 
in the money standard to go on, for every increase in the value of 
the money unit increases their holdings. 

BIMETALLISM. 


126. Bimetallism is the unlimited use of gold and silver for money, 
or the right to the unlimited use of both these metals for every 
money purpose. 

127. The theory of bimetallism is that if there is any falling off 
in the production of one metal as compared with the other, or any 
tendency from any other cause for either the gold or the silver to 
increase in value, the other is taken up and its use for money in- 
creased and its value thereby upheld. 

128. History shows that the production of the two metals, while 
they may vary relatively, has been much steadier than the produc- 
tion of either alone, and at no period of the world's history has the 

roduction of one been sufficient to keep up the supply of money 
or the world. 

129. It has been shown that it was by legislation, and by legisla- 
iion alone,that the operations of this law by which the parity of 
the two metals was maintained was broken. As illustrating this 
fact, it has also been shown that during the first half of this century 
ihe supply of silyer was in the proportion of about 3 of silver to 1 


of gol 

150. But from 1849 for about twenty years the supply of gold was 
about 3 to 1 of silver and in single years reached 4 to 1. 

131. At the present time the production is about 1 of silver to 1 of 
gold. The present production of silver, however, little exceeds the 
production of gold in 1853, which was $155,000,000, 

132. But during the periods when the production of silver was 
three times that of gold, and when the production of gold was three 
times that of silver, the two metals, with free coinage in Europe on 
the ratio of 15} to 1, were everywhere kept at parity, except as 
varied by the state of the exchanges between different countries. 

133. It was the same as if the metals as they came from the mines 
had been melted together and coined as a compound metal—some- 
times more of the yellow and sometimes more of the white metal— 
but the value of the whole depending on the total quantity of both 
metals in the world and the total annual supply. 

134. If, with the two metals fused together and coined, one-half 
the coins should be suddenly destroyed, everybody would see at 
once that a change would be made in the value of money, and that 
there would be a great fall in the price of all commodities, 

But the fact that the two metals are coined separately does not 
change the effect of reducing the quantity of money by the demone- 
tization of one of them. 

135, The law of bimetallism, under free coinage, operates pre- 
cisely the same whether the two metals are coined as a compound 
metal, the compound varying as the supply of the metals respect- 
ively varies, or whether they are coined separately as now. 

THE BLAND ACT. 


136. The act of February 28, 1878, commonly known as the Bland 
act, restored to the silver dollar its legal-tender character, but in- 
stead of restoring free coinage provided for the purchase of silver 
bullion by the Government at its market price and the coinage of 
not less than $2,000,000 or more than $4,000,000 worth each month. 
Certificates in denominations of ones, twos, fives, and multiples of 
five were issued under this act and amendments thereto on the de- 
posit of silver dollarsin the Treasury. Hence, when the certificates 
are out the coin is always in the Treasury, and when the coin is out 
the certificates are in, but both can never be out at the same time. 
The same is true of gold certificates. 

There was coined under the Bland Act, from February, 1878, to 
the passage of the act of July 14, 1890, $378, 166,790. 


* Our debt abroad increased from 1879 to 1893 at the rate of over $200,000,000 a 
year, and can hardly be less now, including railroad securities and other invest- 
ments of foreign capital here, than $5,000,000,000, calling for not less than $200,- 
000,000 a year interest. Add to this the cost of the carrying trade and the gold 
spent by American travelers abroad, and the annual demands upon us for gold, 
after imports are offset by exports, can hardly be less than $400, 000,000. 

The debt abroad has been increased from June 30, 1894, to June 30, 1895, by 
over $200,000,000. 

If this increase of debt abroad, and the increase at the same time in the value 
of gold is not soon stopped, this country will find itself in the condition of 
Egypt, India, and the debtor colonies of Great Britain. 

or English investments abroad, sec Gladstone and Thorald Rodgers. (See 
also Monograph No. 11.) P 
t See paragraphs 76-78 and Appendix. 
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137. Under the act of July 14, 1890, and March, 1891, there was 
coined to November 1, 1894, $43,609,615, making in all $421,776,408 
of silver dollars, with about $70,000,000 of subsidiary silver. 

THE ACT OF JULY 14, 1890, 

138. By the act of July 14, 1890, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
authorized and required to purchase each month at its market price 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, and issue therefor Treasury notes redeem- 
able in coin. Consequently, under this act notes to the amount of 
the market value of the silver purchased were added to the volume 
of money each month, If silver was worth $1 an ounce, then 
$54,000,000 a year would be added to our currency. If silver cost 
more than a dollar an ounce, then more than $54,000,000 would be 
added; but if silver cost less than a dollar an ounce then the in- 
crease of the money volume would be less than $54,000,000. 


HOW NOTES ISSUED UNDER THE ACT OF 1890 ARE REDEEMABLE. 


139. The notes issued under the above act are redeemable, at the 
option of the Government, in coin, and to give to the payee the op- 
tion amounts to the abrogation of the law of legal tender. The 
option belongs always to the payer, and it is the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to exercise on behalf of the Government the 
option to redeem notes issued under the act of 1890 in coin of either 
gold or silver.* t 

140. It is claimed that tho Secretary of the Treasury may sell 
bonds and buy gold, if need be, to redeem the notes issued under 
the act of 1890. But in the first place, no act of Congress confers 
this power upon the Secretary, and in the second place the condi- 
tions which make the purchase of gold necessary would send the 
gold out again unless it was kept locked in the Treasury. 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE BULLION PURCHASED UNDER THE ACT OF 1890? 


141. The question of first importance in connection with this store 
of bullion is: Is it held as money or is it a mere commodity, held as 
collateral security for notes redeemable in gold? If money, then it 
should be coined—that is, put into the form of money, as fast, at 
any rate, as may be required to redeem notes issued for its purchase. 
If this bullion is not monetized, and is not to be monetized. but is 
to be treated merely as a commodity, then some day it may be sold 
off for what it will bring, and what then wonld become of the silver 
market? 

Unless, therefore, the silver purchased becomes, or is to become, 
money, it were foolish to continue the purchase of silver bullion. 
Greenbacks might as well be issued at once. 


FREE COINAGE NOT A PURCHASE. 


142. Under free coinage the Government does not purchase the 
silver or the gold. It simply receives the bullion at the mint, sees 
that itis brought to the proper standard of tineness for coins, and if 
the bullion requires to be retined, the Government makes a charge 
equal to the cost of bringing the metal to standard fineness; that is, 
nine-tenths fine. Then the Government puts its stamp on each piece 
and turns the coin over to the depositor, aud that is all there is to it. 
Or the Government may, if it has the coins on hand, at once deliver 
to the depositor coin for the bullion; but the Government in no 
proper sense, under free coinage, buys the bullion, nor does it become 
the owner of it. It belongs, and the coins made from it belong, to 
the depositor. Separate provision, however, has been made on 
account of the greater convenience of a paper circulation, for the 
issue of notes, dollar for dollar, for the coin or bullion, which, in 
that case, the Government hold in trust for whoever holds the notes 
or certificates. 

THE EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE ON THE VALUE OF SILVER. 

143. It is often said, put a dollar's worth of silver in a dollar," as 
if that were solid wisdom. Such a proposition requires that silver 
shall have the value of money before it is made money! Would 

gold have the same value if tho coining of it into money were pro- 

ibited and its use limited to the arts? Is it possible for either 
silver or gold to have the same value if limited to use in tho arts 
that they have or would have if given full monetary use in addition 
to their use in the arts? Of course not. 

As has been shown, over 70 per cent of the value of gold comes 
from its monetary use, and less than 30 per cent from its use in the 
arts. 

144. Silver must have the same mintage right that gold has be- 
fore it can have the same value. If the right to make bread of 
spring wheat were taken away, would spring wheat have the same 
value winter wheat has, or the value that winter wheat would have 
if bread could be made from that alone? 

145. First monetize silver, give back to it its ancient mintage 
rights, and then if it does nof cireulate at par with gold a good 
reason might be found for changing the coinage ratio, as in 1834, 
when the weight of the gold coins was changed. 

WILL FREE COINAGE DRIVE OUT GOLD? 


146. It is claimed that free coinage in the United States will im- 
mediately expel all our gold. 


* In bis instructions to the Assistant Secretary at Boston, Secretary Foster said 
the holder of a note had the right to demand gold. This is the abrogation of legal 
tender, and a transfer of the option of the Government to the creditor, a position 
that can not long be maintained. Secretary Carlisle sustains in practice the in- 
structions of Secretary Foster. 
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In the first place it is admitted that a purely metallic money 
becomes distributed among the various commercial nations in pro- 
portion to their trade; also, that a NY pec coin and part pa- 

er convertible into coin, obeys the same laws as to distribution 
t govern a purely metallic money; but in the latter case only the 
metallic part passes from country to country. 

147. The United States at this time has a volume of money of 
about $1,500,000,000 consisting of, say: 


This volume, under the law stated above, falls to us as our dis- 
tributive share of the world's money, and is necessary to maintain 
an equilibrium of prices with the rest of the world. If we did not 
have this volume prices would be lower here than abroad, and money 
would come here until the general level was restored, 

148. Therefore, all our gold can be elled only by at once sub- 
stituting some other money, dollar for dollar, for the gold. More- 
over, nearly two millions of people are added yearly to our poput 
tion, which means at least 500,000 new workers in the fields of labor 
each year. Not less than $50,000,000 of new money each year is 
required for this new population. 


RETIREMENT OF NATIONAL-BANE NOTES. 


149. There are yet $176,000,000 of national-bank notes to be re- 
lired, and if the place of these notes is not supplied with other 
money contraction of the currency to that extent must follow. We 
may safely calculate, therefore, that some $25,000,000 a year will be 
required to take the place of bank notes retired in order to prevent 
contraction.* 


Instead of gradually retiring the bank circulation, it is now pro to retire 
the greenbacks, and turn over to the banks the issue and control of the entire 
paper circulation of the country. With the founders of our Government sound 
currency " meant gold and silver with free mintage for botb, but with paper cur- 
Tency re; and controlled by the General Government. Webster said in his 
speech at New York, 1840, IT hold that the regulation of the currency, whether 
metallic or paper, that a just and safe supervision over that which virtually per- 


150. Now, where is the silver to come from for the $500,000,000 to 
take the place of our gold, besides supplying the $75,000,000 needed 
for new population and to prevent contraction? 

DISTRIBUTION OF SILVER. 

151. The annual production of silver has been already stated. 
5 following table shows how this has heretofore been distrib- 
uted: 


dia, 
The United States for coinage purposes 
a 


152. Under the law of July, 1890, the United States took 51,000,000 
ounces a year instead of $24,000,000, as under the Bland Act. So it 
is quite apparent that silver to displace our gold could not be got 
from the annual production if we had free coinage. 

153. Where, then, is it to come from? The gold monometallists 
say that the coined silver of Europe will come here. 

g phs 43 and 44 the relative value of the silver coins of 
the United States and other countries is given, from which it is 
clear that European coins can not come here as coins. 

154, The following table, furnished by the Director of the Mint, 
pts the coined money of the various countries, It is proper, 

owever, in this connection to state that the money of India, China, 
and the Straits, and probably some other countries, is an éstimate 
but little better than a guess, for there are no reliable statistics 
concerning the money of these countries, which for ages have been 
known as the sink of the precious metals. 


forms the office of money, and constitutes the medium of exchange, whatever it 

may be, necessarily pertains to Government, that it is one of the necessary and 

in le prerogatives of Government." ‘The late idea of sound mer " 

seems to be metallic money limited to gold alone, with tho issue and control of 

pe currency turned over to 10,000 banks, to be put out or called in as their own 
terests may dictate. 


* 
Table showing the estimated stock of silver held by foreign countries, the statement of each, and the ratio of gold to silver in coinage. 
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155. All full-weight coins are full legal tender in their respective 
countrios, while the subsidiary coins are under weight, and, like 
our subsidiary coins, legal tender for limited amounts, generally up 
to about $10. 

By reference to the table of values of the standard silver coins of 
Europe and India, as compared with our dollars, the loss on sending 
these coins here can easily be calculated. 

156. Before the silver coins of any T will go to a country 
where silver is rated lower, as io pes with gold (as 153 pounds 
of silver to 1 of gold in Europe, and 16 pounds of silver to 1of gold 
in the United States), the coins must first be demonetized. 

157. It is claimed, again, that whether silver comes here to dis- 

lace the gold or not, gold will go to a premium and go out of cir- 
5 and out of use as money, and that we will be left with a 
volume of only $1,000,000,000 instead of $1,500,000,000, and that the 
000,000,000 will be at the same time depreciated—that is, prices 
would rise. This is queer logic. How can a dollar of a volume of 
$1,000,000,000 in the same country at the same time be worth less 
than a dollar of a volume of $1,500,000,0001 


The absurdity of this proposition is self-exposed. 

158. If by any possibility the volume of our money could be re- 
daced to $1,000,000,000, it would be appreciated; money would rise 
and prices fall. In other words, it would be the smaller volume of 
money that would go up, and not gold, which amounts to saying 
that what is predicted can not possibly take place. If money 
Sua rise here, prices fall, gold would come to us instead of leav- 

g us. 

BANK CREDITS. 


159. But gold, silver, and paper are not the only kinds of money 
that act on prices. Bank credits, or credits on the books of banks 
subject to check, perform within certain limits the chief functions 
of money. ‘They not only take the place of money, but they effect 
exchanges and close transactions the same as actual money, and to 
the 5 they do this they affect prices the same as so much money 
would, 

160. So that the real effective currency, acting on prices, is made 
up of gold, silver, paper, and bank credits, which might fittingly 


— 
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be called confidence money, since the extent of this character of 
currency depends largely on the confidence people have in it. 

161. The relative proportion of this eredit currency to the actual 
money in the country is difficult to state accurately, nor can the 
relative efficiency of this form of currency, dollar for dollar, be 
closely estimated; but the peus of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1893 (pp. 134 and 240) gives the deposits of 5,685 State 

rivate, and savings banks and trust companies as.. $3, 125, 333, 000 


d for 3,830 national banks as. 1, 910, 000, 000 
Making a total for all the banks of ................ 5, 035, 333, 000 


Against this the national banks held in lawful money. 322, 800, 000 
And all the other banks. 193, 187, 000 


Ore itolabuf.i11212-2:1 5 ICE TL. aas AAT 515, 987, 000 

162. Thus, altogether, the banks held but $515,987,000 of actual 

money, and on this built up a structure of credit currency of 
$5,035,333,000. 


163. The real condition of the currency of the United States July, 
1893, may therefore be stated in round numbers as follows: 


Actual money in the bands of the pos Ses wine aote nat E wee $1, 000, 000, 000 
Actual money in the vaults of banks... 8 515, 000, C00 

Total actual mono 1, 515, 000, 000 
DBauk GNU 52 cue E deua e AMA m RUM E 4, 500, 000, 000 


165. This is currency as much as if notes were issued for ihis 
ount—currency as much as were the old State bank issues—and 
t inflates and contracts in the same way. 

This volume of credit is a creation from nothing—resting on con- 
fidence alone, and amounts to more than eight dollars to one of the 
money it is based upon. 

166. A withdrawal of $100,000,000 of actual money from the banks, 
therefore, compels the contraction of their credit volume of cight 
hundred millions. It is plain enough to see that right here, in this 
purely credit currency, is where all the sudden contraction and ex- 
pansion of money takes place. It is in this credit currency that our 
money troubles originate. Here all panies begin. 

The withdrawal of a large part of the reserves from the banks in 

uly and August of 1893 practically extinguished, for the time being, 
large part of this volume of bank credits. 

Even in times of undisturbed confidence the relative efficiency of 
actual money and bank credits, or confidence money, is by no means 
equal, dollar for dollar. If it were, the id pss of the whole 
business done by each kind of currency would be in the proportion 
of $4,500,000,000 to $1,600,000,000, or of 73 to 27. But bank credits 
are created and destroyed with each transaction, while actnal money 
workson all daysand all seasons, and the proportion of work actually 
done by money is undoubtedly much larger than the above propor- 
tion, and in times of panic the work falls mainly on ready money. 

Hence it will be seen that the claim so often made that 95 pa 
cent of the business of the country is done by credit appliances has 
no real foundation, for in and by this volume of money and bank 
credits all transactions of every nature and kind calling for money 
are liquidated; there is nothing outside, and we see in the above 
figures the proportion in which the two kinds of currency exist, and 
from that judge of the work done by each. One thing is made ap- 
parent to all reflecting minds by these proportions and by the ex- 
perience of 1893, that stability and security can not be gained by 
narrowing the basis of actual money and increasing the superstruc- 
ture of credit. They who would withdraw half of the metallic 
money from the foundation of our present currency system, and then 
proceed to raise higher the superstructure of credit, can hardly be 
raha sane, and to call such a policy “sound finance” is cold 

ny. 

167. It is by loaning this form of credit at interest, this currency 
created from nothing, that banks derive their large dividends. 
Their loans must be largely on call, so that when confidence is 
shaken they can call in their loans and let the borrower take the 
consequences, 

DANGER TO SAVINGS DEPOSITORS. 
168, It is claimed that the restoration of silver would reduce the 
value of the savings of poor people in savings banks and trust com- 
anies. 
y But who ever sustained a loss from a bank having too much actual 
money in its vaults, or from too much gold and silver in a country? 
The real danger, aud the only danger, to savings deposits comes 
from the overexpansion of bank credits and loss of value in their 
securities, and not from too much gold and silver money. 
WHAT THE BANKS WANT. 

169. The great banks of the cities want the single gold standard 
maintained, silver and paper restricted and made redeemable in gold, 
and the supply of currency left for them to provide in the manner 
just set forth. This is the English system; only their bank credits 
. reach 10 to 1 of actual money. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE! 

170. Which, then, shall it be—an enlargement of basic, primary 

money, accessible to all through the mines, or bank-credit currency 


created, contracted, and expanded as the interest of the banks 
alone may dictate? J 

171. ‘The wise thing to do at once, it would seem, would be to 
restrict bank credits and enlarge proportionately the metallic basis, 
and, if this is not enough to make up for the restrictions of credit, 
enlarge the volume of paper money. 

172. This would be but substituting a substantial kind of money 
for a very unsubstantial kind, and one not regulated in the interest 
of the few, but self-regulating through the mines, or, if paper, regn- 
lated in the interest of all and not of one class. 

173. No question before the people so deeply concerns all classes— 
the farmer, the laborer, the producer—as this, which affects the 
welfare of all. 

HOW DEBTS ARE PAYABLE. 

174. When in any country there is more than one kind of money 
which is a legal tender in the payment of debts, the debtor may 
elect which kind of money he will pay in. If the creditor had the 
choice there wonld be no need of legal tender. 

175. When the public debt was refunded the new bonds were 
made by law payable in “coin of the standard value of 1870," and 
this provision is printed on the face of the bonds. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, has the option to pay the bonds in either gold or 
silver coin. It is sometimes claimed that the creditor has the right 
to choose whether he will take gold or silver; but this is not so. 
The option is with the Government. There is no debt of the Gov- 
ernment of any kind not legally and equitably payable in coin of 
either metal.* 

176. Prior to 1873 every obligation of every description was pay- 
able in either silver or gold coin, at the option of the debtor. ‘These 
two metals were universal solvents in which all obligations could 
be liquidated. No obligation could be made stipulating value that 
could not be discharged in coins of either metal. H the creditor 
was left to choose the kind of money he wonld take in payment of 
debts, legal tender, as already stated, would be of no effect, and 
there would be but one kind of money, and that the dearest. 

177. Recently, and since gold has been tending upwa:d, there has 
been atendency to make contracts payable specifically in gold. 
But States have the right, under the Constitution, to make gold 
and silver coins Jogal tender for everything, and States may find it 
necessary to provide that all debts shall be dischargeable in coin or 
paper made legal tender by the Government, stipulations in con- 
tracts to the contrary notwithstanding. 

THE BEST MONEY AND THE WORST. 

178. The best money is that which is most stable and constant; 
the worst money is that, no matter of what it is made, which is 
constantly increasing in value, for that means that everything else 
is decreasing in value. From no other cause, in no other way, has 
mankind suffered greater wrong or more injustice than from altera- 
tions in the value of money. By no other agency have those who 
did not create wealth, and were not entitled to it, been able in times 
ps to gather to themselves what rightfully belonged to others, as 

y changing the money standard; and the creation and perpetua- 
tion at the present day of vast debt unknown a century and a half 
ago increases enormously this power and multiplies beyond caleu- 
lation the danger.t 

179. Gold as a money standard is itself a commodity, and, like all 
other commodities, is governed by the law of supply and demand. 
Hence, under a diminishing supply and increasing demand, as has 
peen shown, it is rapidly increasing in value and prices as rapidly 

eclining. 

150. The two metals, it is believed, would afford a supply sufficient 
fora longtime, at any rate, to maintain comparative stability in the 
value of the money unit, but there has never yet been an excessive 
supply of the two metals. 

INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 

181. A consensus of leading commercial nations on a common 
ratio between gold and silver, with an ment to keep open 
mints for the free and unlimited coinage of both metals at an agreed 
ratio, is no doubt a thing to be desired, but all efforts to that end 
have thus far failed. 

182. Creditor nations gain by making gold dear, and England, as 
the greatest creditor nation, with large incomes from other coun- 
tries, payable in gold, has refused all overtures looking to inter- 
national bimetallism. 

BORROWING OUR FINANCIAL. SYSTEM. 

183. Have we not long enough depended on London and Frank- 
fort for our financial system? > 

184. Our accumulated wealth exceeds that of any other country. 
The value of our annual products is equal to that of any other two 
nations. We save up annually more than England, ce, and 
Germany combined. : 

185. By the middle of the next century, at the present rate of 
increase, our population will be 250,000,000. 

*This statement does not apply to d or silver certificates for which the 


Treasury merely holds the or silver in trust for the d. itor. 
Since the above was written, in 1893, the rise of gold 
How long will it take, in this way, for the world's 
What our financial system shall 1 
the control of foreign powers than ean our industrial system. 
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To supply this population alone with $25 per capita would take 
as much silver as fhe Continent of America, from Alaska to Pata- 
gonia, has yielded since its discovery by Columbus four hundred 
years ago, or as much of both metals as was produced in the first 
three hundred years after its discovery. Little danger, then, of an 
oversupply of the precious metals. 


THE ACT OF 1890—THE SO-CALLED ‘SHERMAN LAW.” 


186. This act, as stated in paragraphs 138 and 139, provided for 
the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month, and the 
issue therefor of legal-tender Treasury notes. It also provided that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should coin $2,000,000 a month till 
July 1, 1891, and after that time the act provided that he shon!d 
‘coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this 
act as much as may bo necessary to provide for the redemption of 
the Treasury notes herein provided for.” 

Section 2 of the act provided that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should “redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion.” 

187. Two million dollars a month were coined up to July 1, 1891, 
and there the coinage of tho bullion stopped. 

While the Secretary of the Treasury has the option to redeem the 
notes issued under this act, or ipei as coin notes, in either gold 
or silver coin, whichever might be most convenient, the only provi- 
sion made by the act for supplying the coin for redemption purposes 
was to coin the bullion, for the purchase of which the notes were 
issued, But this was not done, and both Secretary Foster aud Sec- 
retary Carlisle, instead of exercising the option to redeem these 
notes in silver, gave the option to the holder of the notes, and, of 
course he took the gold, PCT if he wanted it for export. 

188. By giving the option to take gold to the holder of the notes 
the Treasury reserves of gold were left absolutely unprotected, and 
at once became the main source of supply for speculators and ex- 
porters to satisfy the foreign demand. Indeed, it has come to light 
that the syndicate contracting to supply Austria-Hungary with gold, 
to enable that country to establish the gold standard, did not close 
the deal till they had ascertained definitely that gold could be drawn 
from our Treasury without let or hindrance. The Bank of France 
regularly refuses gold to speculators for export; so does the Imperial 
Bank of Berlin. The Bank of England protects her gold by raising 
the rate of interest. But, under the policy of our Secretaries, our 
stock of gold is open to all comers, and in this way over $108,000,000 
were withdrawn from the Treasury in a few months in 1893. 


MAINTAINING THE PARITY OF THE METALS, 


189. It is claimed by the Secretary of the Treasury that the law 
requires him to maintain the ‘parity of the metals,” and that to do 
this the option to take gold or silver must be given to the holder of 
the notes. That is exactly the reverse of what should be done if 
he would uphold the value of silver coins. 

Bimetallism rests upon the law of legal tender, which gives the 
option to the payor and not to the payee. If the one who receives 
money is given the option to say which kind of money he will take, 
legal tender is annulled, and without legal tender, as before stated, 
there never would long be but one kind of money, and that the dear- 
est; for as soon as any one kind of money tended to become more 
valnable than other kinds, everybody would choose that kind of 
money. 

The principle on which bimetallism rests is the same as that of 
legal tender. With the right to pay in either metal, if one becomes 
more abundant and tends to become cheaper, or can be more easily 
obtained, this is the metal that is selected to pay in, and in that 
way its use is extended and the use of the other metal is restricted, 
It is not by increasing the use of the metal tending to become dearer 
and restricting the use of the other that the two metals can be kept 
together, but by the opposite policy of using less of the dearer and 
more of the other. 

If the two metals were at à IU to begin with, parity would 
be broken by the course pursued by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

190. Equally ineffectual will be the policy to borrow gold by 
issuing new bonds. 

Gold that does not come to us in the course of trade will not stay 
here when bought with bonds. This is so evident a truth that 
elucidation is hardly necessary. 


PURCHASE AND COINAGE OF SILVER UNDER THE ACT OF 1890, 


191. There was purchased under the act of 1890, from August 13, 
1890, to November 2, 1893, when the act was repealed, 168,674,590 
fine ounces, at a cost of $155,930,940, or an average of $0.9244 per 
ounce, 

Of this silver there has been coined to December 3, 1893, 27,911,259 
ounces, making $36,087,285. The seigniorage on this coinage was 
$6,977,098, There was left on hand at the dato given above 140,- 
699,760 fine ounces, which would make, if coined, $181,914,840. 

182. What is to be done with this silver? Why not coin it, and 
keep on hand the amount required to redeem the notes issued for it, 
and cover thescigniorage into the Treasury for current use, instead 
of issuing bonds to buy gold? This would give us as new mone 
the difference between the uncovered notes and the coin this bul- 
lion would make, which amounts to about $61,000,000. 


OUR STOCK OF SILVER, COIN, AND BULLION. 
193. The total amount of standard dollars coined 


under the act of 1878 wass $378, 166, 793 
The total coined under the act of 1890 has been...... $43, 609, 615 
WC ͤVVTTTTTT $421, 776, 408 
Snbsidiary silver coins .-.................- eee ere e ee $77, 521, 478 
Silver bullion on hand, ounces....................... 140, 699, 760 


Tho fractional silver coins here given includo all that have been 
coined since 1853. No doubt some of these have left the country or 
otherwise disappeared. 


INFLUENCES WHICH LED TO THE REPEAL OF THE ACT OF 1890. 


194. In January, 1890, Austria-Hungary decreed the gold standard 
and entered into a contract with a syndiente of bankers to provide 
ies s end of gold for resumption purposes. A new scramble for 
gold set in. 

Next came the failure of nearly all the banks of Australia as the 
resnlt of long continued shrinkage in prices. 

European holders of American securities began to send them 
back, and as gold could be obtained without restriction on the pres- 
entation of coin notes, gold began to go abroad. "This was declared 
by the banks to be the result of the Sherman law, and a clamor 
was raised for its repeal, 

Tho banks at the same time, apparently with the sanction of the 
Government, determined to give the country an “object lesson” by 
“squeezing the South and West““ in order to force immediate re- 
peal. ‘The course pursued by the banks precipitated a panic, which 
reacted on the banks and Jed to a withdrawal of their cash reserves, 
until there was scarcely a bank that was not imporiled, and at one 
time nearly all the banks in the large cities refused currency on 
checks, except in very limited amounts, 


THE EXTRA SESSION, 


195. An extra session of Congress was called to meet August 7, 
1893, for the sole purpose of repealing the act of 1890. 

The repeal bill passed the House August 28, by a majority of 131. 
The vote for repeal =i parties stood 138 Democrats and 101 Repub- 
licans; against repeal, 76 Democrats, 24 Republicans, and 8 Popu- 
lists. In the Senate, after perhaps the ablest debate ever conducted 
on an economie question in any parliamentary body, tho final vote 
was taken October 31, with the following result: 

For repeal, Democrats, 20; Republicans, 23. 
Democrats, 19; Republicans, 10; Populists, 3. 
3 bill was signed by the President and became a law Novem- 

r2. 


Against repeal, 


THE CLOSIXG OF THE MINTS OF INDIA. 


196. In June, 1893, by an order in council, the mints of India were 
closed against the coinage of silver on private account. The repeal 
of the act of 1890 stopped the purchase of silver for coinage in the 
United States, and thus during the year 1893 silver as a source of 
money supply has been shut off from the United States and all India. 
WHAT THE EXCLUSION OF SILVER FROM THE MONEY SUPPLY OF INDIA AND THE 

UNITED STATES MEANS. 

197. For ages, India, with a population of 270,000,000 people, has 
derived her money supply from imports of silver, Mesh has been 
converted, without limit, into rupees for the benefit of the holder. 

In the United States, since the passage of the Bland-Allison Act 
in 1878, from 20 to 50 million silver dollars a year have been added 
to our money volume. The total increase in the money volume 
since 1878 from this source has been, including the coin notes of 
1890, nearly $600,000,000. This is now shut off entirely, and money 
supply for all Europe, Australia, India, and the United States is 
limited to gold, while at the same time, including Austria-Hungary, 
which, within the same year, has decreed the gold standurd, more 
than 350,000,000 of people have been added to those competing for 

old. 
: 198. Is it possible that such a tremendons change can be made in 
the monetary condition of the world without unsettling everything? 
Such a disturbance of the money standard in so short a period of 
time was never known before in the whole history of the world, and 
we have as yet but seen the beginning of the consequences that 
must follow this change. The pricing instrument has thus at last 
been completely changed from gold and silver to gold alone, while 
gold, under present conditions, must rise in value faster than ever, 
which means that prices must go down faster and go lower than 
ever. But the number of dollars required to discharge debts and 

ay taxes will not be less. How long will it take under such con- 
Simons for those who own the money and the debts of the world to 
own the world? At the same time nearly all the gold is hoarded in 
a few great banks and treasuries and is controlled by, at most, a few 
hundred men. 

The following table will show where most of the gold is held. 
Admitting the general estimate that Asian hoards contain 


* There is now no longer room to donbt that a collusion was entered into be- 
tween the banks and the Treasury to produce a squeeze,“ or, in other words, 
bring on the country such a financial stress as would aid those determined to re- 

e so-called Sherman law. See pamphlet by J. W. Shuckers, 1$94. 
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91. 250,000, 000 of gold, there remains to the rest of the world some- 
where about $2,500,000,000, the bulk of which is stored in the banks 
and treasuries here given: 


tion of gold for 1894, $179,965,600; silver, coining value, $215,404,600, or of the com- 
mercial value of $105,757,300. The Treasury estimate of gold production for 1895 
is $203,000,000, which is doubtless excessive. The Treasury estimate of silver for 
1895 is 174,000,000 ounces, which is also excessive. 


BGUK OF PPR. con nc. --. $345, 000, 000 ^ 
Imperial Bank of Germany 215, 000, 000 Average price of wheat, cotton, and silver bullion, by years, from 1872 to 1895. 
Lew od inris . : 500 ers m 
nk of England ........ „ 000, 6 
Other banks in England € 95, 000, 000 Wheat | Cotton | Silver 
Austria-Hun , for resumption 150, 000, 000 Year (per (per (per 
Spain, Netherlands, Italy, and Turkey 125, 000, 000 bushel). | pound). | ounce). 
nited States Treasury, May 1, 1893, including that covered by cer- — —u—ę—„— 
e e y trm S EA 189, 000, 000 iat. 
Banks of the United States 175. 000, 000 61 Ed 19.3 125 
Total —————— - *1, 925, 000, 000 1.43 15.4 1.27 
Leaving for the rest of the world, perhaps 575, 000, 000 T 7. 0 rM 
199. While the mints were open to the coinage of silver the peo- L17 11.8 1.20 
le had a source of supply of money that could not be controlled ie re PE 
y combinations of banks, But this is the case no longer. 1 1 a. 5 rn 
i 11.4 
T M : Lio} ir4| ri 
200. The only remedy is the restoration of the bimetallic standard 1 155 ln 
of money, leaving the supply of metallic money to be regulated by 8 s : in 
the same laws that govern the supply of everything else. à 87 9.9 90 
The people themselves, in this country, must take the matter in 80 9.5 .97 
their own hands and rescue themselves, or suffer the consequences; = BS - 
and the consequences will be that they will lose their homes and 108 10.1 1.04 
their independence, and find themselves, in no very long time, in 85 10.0 98 
the condition of the laboring classes of Europe or the serfs of m 1 s 


Russia and the tenant farmers of Ireland.t 


gioni 


sa 
sez 


APPENDIX. Shipment of wheat from British India to England increased from 730,485 


h è 
THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER, BY PERIODS, FROM 1792 | PUShels in 1873 to 56,566,893 in 1892 


TO 1892. Average value per acre of farm products from 1866 to 1895. 
Production of gold from 1792 to 1850. .......... 3 . $848, 186, 000 
Prodyction of silver from 1792 to 1850............ 22 — 1, 690, 217, 000 1806-70. 1871-75. 1876-80. ai 1886-90. 100 1895. 
Excess of production of silver over gold — 812. 031, 000 rcp 
7 ĩ (UE SCAM KASHI M i Em "ux "suse e 
Production of silver from 1890 to 1878-22222... 1; 150, 025, 000 xm*|u scies km 


15 A 
17.65 | 15.63 | 13.84 10.65 9 25 


Excess of production of gold over silver 1,574, 809, 000 
Production of gold from 1873 to 1892, inclusive .. 2, 060, 897, 000 75.94 | 59.42 | 50.40 | 49.44 40.76 | 94. 70 
Production of silver from 1873 to 1892, inclusive - 2, 264, 419, 000 15.64 15.19 | 11.88 | 11.28 | 9.89 | 8.15 | 6.94 
Excess of production of silver over gold..... S „ Ea er ee a E A a aM 
Total production of gold from 1850 to 1892, inclusive.............-- . 4, 785,720,000} The above tables, up to 1893, are taken from an editorial in the 
Total production of silver from 1850 to 1892, inclusive .............. 3, 414, 444, 000 | New York Sun of September 10, 1893. The column for 1895 is made 
; up from the most reliable current reports. 
a s e ee DC qu * wire DN 1, 371, 278, 000 Nor is it the increased production of wheat, nor the increased 
5 Put js es Y Ux acreage devoted to sappan food, that has caused the fall in price, 
0 uction o rom 1 . . 5, 633, 908, 000 win will show * 
"Total Production of Enver from 1792 to 1892, inclusive 5, 104, 961, 000 sa ihe following table 
Excess of uction of gold over silver for one hundred years, Avera 
ZO WIGS 40 10808 1550 rodea p obecenbce esas RD nd IDEE OPE 528, 947, 000 Y World's * rice 
—— 7 ear. production. th t 1e 
An analysis of these figures shows that from 1792 to 1850 the pro- ME 


pero or prior to the increase in the production of gold from 


gold exceeded that of silver by . 1, 574, 800, 000 


m 1873 to 1892, the oreas pedis being but................. 203, 522, 000 
But with silver demonetiz 
till it has reached about 30 to 1. 
If, again. we take the entire period from 1850 to 1892, the production 
of gold has exceeded that of silver by. ades da pia - 1,871, 278, 000 
Showing conclusively that it is not the excess of silver produc- 
tion has caused a fall in silver, but the exclusion of silver from 
coinage, thus concentrating the entire demand for money on gold, 
that has caused the enormous rise in gold, and a corresponding fall 
of eilver, and of prices generally. 
Del Mar gives the world’s production of pa for 1893 as $132,000,000 and the 
roduction of silver as 80,000,000 ounces of the value of (at the average price of 


90.770 $61,600,000, or, if taken at its coining value in the United States, $103,200,- 
000, which is a material reduction from 1892. The mint report gives the produc- 


The number of people classed as bread caters now aggregate 
470,000,000, as against 398,000,000 in 1870. The average acreage de- 
voted to food snpply in 1870 was 1.37 per capita; in 1895, 1.24. 


Average gold price of forty-five principal commodities, by index numbers, accordin 
af ife tables of Mr. Sauerbeck. ; , 


* Ellissen (London, 1895) puts the hoards as high as $2,500,000,000. The great | THE TRUE VOLUME OF MONEY OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 


hoards of Europe have absorbed not only the entire excess of the production of SEPTEMBER 1, 1895. 
over consumption in the arts, since 1892, but have absorbed more than $100,- . v 
000 of the stock previously on hand. 1. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his report for 1893, puts the vol- 


tT his condition is being hastened by the destructive competition which the | ume of money outside of the United States T easury at $1,718,544,882, 

^ "n " , 

nm ila vee M enables silver. using nations to maintain against | consisting of gold and silver, silver certificates, greenbacks, national- 

In his recent A meg essay on this subject Mr. George Jamieson, British consul bank notes, and coin notes. 2 

at Shanghai, China, says: The result of all this must be that in the competitive But is this the true volume in circulation?“ 

manufacturing industries of the world the divergence of value gold and | —— ————— —— — ——— —————————————— mm 

.... to ellver malg ̃ — e ON Re | CRUS. EN e pope, AMI OOD be total etate Doe diy d NC 
or can a debtor nation prevent this by protective tariffa. 5 given as $1,506,631,026, a er reduction in less than a year of over $96,000,000. 


GOLD. 
Take first the volume of gold. 
The total gold, coin and bullion, in the country, 
according to the Treasury statement for September 
ic c stent $629, 198, 579 
Deduct from this the free gold in the Treasury belong- 
ing to the United States EIER CAE 89, 202, 384 
And we have as held or owned by the banks and in 
actual circulation 4 22 539, 996, 195 
Of this $49,290,909 were certificates for which gold 
was held in the Treasury. 
Of this the banks hold about -.-- ---5 - -1-51-00 . 175, 000, 000 
Leaving, as in circulation outside of the banks....... 364, 996, 195 
This would give over $5 per capita of gold in actual circulation 
among the people. 


Now, where is this gold? Who has it? There are purs 
$40,000,000, outside of the banks,on the Pacific Slope and in the 
mountain States and Territories, and if we add to this $10,000,000 
for the rest of the territory west of the Missouri River, making 
$50,000,000 of gold coin in actual circulation west of the Missonri, 
we have given what is believed to be a full, if not an excessive, 
estimate. This leaves $314,996,195 in circulation east of the Mis- 
souri River, and outside of the Treasury and the banks. 

Does any sane man believe that any such sum, or half of it, or 
one-third of it, is in actual circulation, or is held in any way by the 

ople east of the Missouri River? Thé best estimate of the gold 

circulation in the whole of Great Britain, where they have an 
almost exclusive gold 3 is only between 5350, 000, 000 and 
8400, 000,000. We are obliged, therefore, to say there is absolutely 
no foundation for this extravagant estimate of gold in the country 
which has been running for years through publie statements. 

These estimates have been made up from guesses and from sta- 
tistics of production, exports and imports, without sufficient allow- 
ance being made for consumption in the arts and for gold coin 
taken out of the country by Americans traveling abroad. Such 
estimates are not only wild, but dangerously misleading. Foreign 
statisticians have commented upon our extravagant estimates of 

ld in this country, and for good reasons. At least $150,000,000 
Should be deducted from this estimate of the stock of gold in the 
country, which would make the total volume, say, $475,000,000 in- 
stead of $629,198,579, and would leave outside of the Treasury 
about $325,000,000. Deduct from this the amount held by the banks 
say, $175,000,000—and we would still have left as in actual circula- 
tion in the country, or held by the people, gold coin amounting to 
$150,000,000, or over $2 per capita, which is undoubtedly a full, if 
not still an excessive, estimate. 

GREENBACKS. 


2. Take next the greenback currency. 

The nominal amount of this currency is $346,681,016, no allow- 
ance being made for loss, But the greenbacks have been in circu- 
Jation since 1862, or more than thirty years. Many people do not 
believe more than $300,000,000 are left incirculation. But althoagh 
the loss during the war and in first extending the new circulation 
over the country, when there were fewer banks and safes and more 
were carried in the pockets of the people than now, and especially 
by such fires as that of Chicago, was doubtless greater than in 
later years, still so high an estimate of loss is hardly warranted by 
any actual data in our possession. But if we put the loss at dee § 
millions, or all over $326,000,000, which is a little less than one-fift 
of 1 percent per annum, we include, it is believed, every dollar 
now in existence. 

Deducting from this estimated volume of $326,000,000 the amount 
held in the Treasury, January 1, viz, $44,139,202, and it would 
leave in circulation in the country, and in the banks, in round num- 
bers, $282,000,000. 

In addition to this volume of notes, there were outstanding, Jan- 
nary 1, certificates for currency deposited in the Treasury amount- 


ing to $39,045,000. 

These certificates, however, are always pren in very e sums, 
and are mostly held by the banks and principally in clearing- 
honse transactions, forming no part of the real circulation. But, 
counting the certificates as a part of the volume of outstanding 
greenbacks, and it gives in round numbers $321,000,000 as the true 
effective volume in circulation and in the banks. 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


The treasurer reports the total issue of national-bank notes, Jan- 
uary 1, as $208,538, From this should be deducted $12,375,628, 
as cash in the Treasury; also $6,817,395, fund held for redemption 
of uncurrent national-bank notes; also $23,015,908, held now under 
the act of July 14, 1890, for the redemption of notes of banks failed. 
in liquidation, etc., making a total of $42,190,133, which would 
leave in circulation, $166,347,911. 

But, as in the case of backs, no allowance has ever been 
made for loss of national-bank notes. The same proportional allow- 
ance for national-bank notes as is made for Backs would re- 
quire a deduction of at least $10,000,000, W. taken from the 
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above total, would leave, in round numbers $156,000,000 as the true 
Ho of national-bank notes in circulation, or held as cash in thé 
anks. 
SILVER COIN. 


3. The amount of standard silver dollars outside of the Treasury 
January 1 was $57,869,589, 


SUBSIDIARY SILVER. 


4, Tho report of the Treasurer gives for January 1 $77,494,207 as 
the volume of subsidiary silver in the country. 

This rather large amount of subsidiary silver is made up by first 
estimating that some $21,000,000 of the fractional coins, minted 
under the act of 1853, and which entirely disappeared in 1862, had 
come back again in 1879; and to this has been added all the sub- 
sidiary coinage since, no allowance whatever being made for loss or 
exportation since 1879. The original estimate of the return to this 
country of $21,000,000 of the old coinage is believed to be excessive. 
For this reason, and for losses since, a deduction of from $5,000,000 
to $7,000,000 would still leave us with as large a volume, no doubt 
as actually exists in the country. If, therefore, we allow $72,000. 000 
as the total volume of fractional coin in the country, instead of 
that above given, and deduct from this the amount in the Treasury, 
say $12,000,000, we will have left in circulation $60,000,000, which, 
it is believed, is all there is of this kind of currency. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


5. The volume of silver certificates outstanding January 11894, 
was $329,545,650. 
COIN NOTES ISSUED UNDER THE ACT OF 1890. 
The volume of coin notes outstanding January 1 was $151,965,267, 
Putting these several amounts together, we have a total volume 
of gold, silver, greenbacks, silver certificates, national-bank notes, 
and coin notes, outside of the Treasury, as follows: 


IN THE BANKS AND IN ACTUAL CIRCULATION. 


Goll, col and bulllen 1.5.7. 10 + . $380,000, 000 
Standard silver dollars . 57, 869, 589 
Boundary MULVOE A T A EN us We nn d 607 000, 000 
Greenbacks, including currency certificates 321, 000, 000 
National-bank notes e eese 156, 000, 000 
erst xy ͤò—W—᷑:ù—— TT 329, 545, 650 
Coin notes of 1890.......... CC 151, 905, 267 

Making a total actual volume ok * 1, 461, 380, 506 


Which, for 68,000,000 people, gives a per capita of $21.49. 
The next question is as to how this volume of money is distributed. 
The latest report of the money of all kinds in all the 
banks of the United States is for July 12, 1893, when 
tito E OPERAE A ECL PEUT CLE EN E LES 
(It was much less later in the summer, when individ- 
ual deposits were drawn out, but has, doubtless, much 
increased again since October.) 
'The above taken from the total volume outside of the 
Treasury of the United States, vi 


$515, 987, 740 


1, 461, 380, 506 


Leaves as in actual cireulation—that is, in the pockets 

of the people, the tills of merchants, etc., perform- 

ing the every-day work of money 945, 392, 766 

Which gives $13.90 as the per capita circulation outside of the 
Treasury and the banks. t 

'These amounts are not separated on the theory that money in the 
banks 1s not virg a part of the legitimate work of money— 
for while in the banks it really becomes the basis of an enlarged 
credit currency—but to show how the actual volume of money is 
distributel. We might go further and show its distribution over 
the country, but that would be outside of the object of this analy- 
sis of the constituent parts of our money volume and its division 
between the banks and the people. 

DENOMINATIONS OF CURRENCY NOTES. 

There is, however, one other feature pertaining to the currency of 
the country, which has an important bearing on the efficiency of 
currency for performing the office of a circulating medium; that is, 
the denominations in which the currency is put out. If, for in- 
stance, half the currency issued were in $1, notes it would be 
almost equivalent to a reduction of the volume by one-half, except 
for clearing house p ses. 

The report of the urer for December 31, 1893, shows that 
out of a total of $1,160,156,065 in notes of all denominations 
$913,340,155 were in denominations of $50 and under; $82,583,000 
in denominations of $100; $164,205,000 in denominations over $100, 
$87,220,000 of this last amount being in certificates of $10,000 each, 
with $27,840 reported as “fractional” and one of $1,600,000 as 
„unknown.“ 

Of course, the larger denominations are mainly in the banks. 

The Treasury statement of gold and silver coins and certificates, 


Or oe 000 for July, 1895. But even of this volume, at least 
$125,000, the be held 
tion money, and while so held does not affect pri thus reducing the 


ces, 
tual, ti circulation thing like $18 te į 
iow maneh of Shia on te — di hala oh 8 Ua p publie eda 


1897. 
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United States notes, and national-bank notes in circulation Sep- 
tember 1, 1895, is as follows: 


Gold coin $479, 787, 653 
Standard silver dollars. 52, 584, 843 
Subsidiary silyer 60, 090, 158 
Gold eertificateꝙee ꝛ ec c eee eere eee e eee eere 49, 081, 089 
Silvercertiflcates............... 923, 772, 261 
"Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890. .- 109, 436, 662 
United States notes - 247, 536, 753 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872 -.. 50,555,000 
National-bank notes „„ „%„„%%%%jñ: 204, 738, 609 

/A A 1, 603, 583, 028 


If the same deductions are made from this table as from the above 
table for January 1, 1894, we will have the following as the true 
amount of currency in the banks and in circulation in the United 
States, except that there should still be deducted the amount re- 
quired by law to be held as reserves by the banks, since such 
reserves do not affect prices: 

Gold and gold certificates, $328,000,000; standard silver dollars, 
$52,581,843; subsidiary silver, $53,000,000; silver certificates, $323,- 
772,261; Treasury no act J aly 14, 1 
States notes ( nbacks), $227,000,000; 
$76,555,000; national-bank notes, $162,000,000; total, 81,332,348, 766. 
If from this the reserves of banks, as uired by law, be deducted, 
it will reduce this sum by about $70,000,000, which leaves $1,262,- 
348,766, or about $18 per capita.” 

Mr. RSTON. Mr. President, I shall occupy but a few 
moments in replying to my colleague [Mr. ALLEN], and in doin 
80 I shall confine myself strictly to the consideration of the pend- 
ing amendment providing for a bounty in favor of the producers 
of beet . 1890 the Republican „ having repealed the 
high protective tariff on sugar which had theretofore been upon our 
statute books, enacted a law under which a promise was made to 
the sugar producers of this country of what seemed to the Repub- 
lican y-at that time to bean equivalent protection, and under 
that law what my colleague calls a governmental promise was 
made that there should be paid to the producers of in the 
United States for a period of fifteen years a bounty of 2 cents per 


und. 
y Me with my coll e that that was a governmental prom- 
ise. lagree with him t it was one which in honor ought to 
have been kept. I agree with him that its repeal was an act of 
perfidy and dishonor, and I turn to the RECORD to see who it was 
cast the first vote for what my colleague now says was an act of 
governmental dishonor. 

I read from the RECORD of June 5, 1894. The amendment then 
pending before the Senate was as follows: 

That so much of the act entitled An act toreduce revenue, 


equalize es, 
and for other purposes," approved October 1, 1890, as provides for and au- 
thorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for the payment of a 


e 
bounty to producers of sugar from bee um, or T cane in 
the United § States, or from maple sap — 2 within the United Bea be, 


and the same is hereby, re „to take effect January 1, 1895; and it n 
be unlawful to issuo any license 8 sugar or to pay any bounty for 
the production of sugar of any kind under the said act r January 1, 1895. 

And the first Senator to answer ** I * that roll, which he 
now says was a roll of governmen onor, I regret to say, 
Was my colleague the Senator from the State of Nebraska. e 
act on the part of the National Government which struck down 
the beet-sugar manufacture in the State of Nebraska was passed 
by the vote of my colleague on that occasion. Nay, more, his 
then colleague, my predecessor, Mr. Manderson, after that amend- 
ment had been carried, moved the following: 

That until July 1, 1905, the provisions of the act entitled An act to reduce 
revenue, du! and for other purposes," appeoa October 1, 1890, 
authorizing the issue of nses to produce sugar. for the payment of a 


um, or r 
Pits United Btaten or from maple as p produced within the United States, 
contained in phs 231, 232, Be , and 236 of said act shall continue 
in full force and 

And the first Senator on this floor to vote “nay” u 
amendment was my honorable colleague the Senator 
State of Nebraska. 

Mr. President, there were two beneficent influences set at work 
under which two great beet-sugar factories were erected in the 
State of Nebraska, and under which influences an industry sprang 
up = bay easy that if the 5 had 8 moans have 

e my State to-day one of the greatest an ndest and most 
Leer icultural communities under God's | ight sun. 

Isay two influences, because before the Congress of the United 
States had acted in this matter a Republican legislature and gov- 
ernor of the State of Nebraska had enacted a law placing a bounty 
on beet sugar produced in the State. On March 19, 1889, the leg- 
islature of the State of Nebraska passed an act—a legislature that 
IT ORUM under a State Republican administration— 
Which to have incorporated as apart of my remarks, and which 
act provided for a bounty of 1 cent per pound Tn each and every 
pe of sugar manufactured in the State of Nebraska. 

The Treasury statement for July 1, 1896, shows a reduction 
4235, to aly, 1800, of $06,062,002, which would reduce the actual per cepit now 


urrency certificates, 


that 
om the 


, $109,436,662; United | nal 


The act referred to is as follows: 
CHAPTER 70. 
[House roll No. 337.] 


An act to provide for the encou ment of the manufacture of sugar and 
paring A bounty therefor. 


Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Nebraska: 
SECTION 1. That there shall be paid out of the State toany cor- 
tion, firm, or person engaged in the manufacture of this State 
hum, or other sugar-yi canes or plants grown in No- 


beets, sorg 

braska a bounty of 1 cent und upon each and eve: und of 

manufactured under the conditions and restrictions of this act. eS 
5 shall be UDC, SURAT, Toe 

cen soper: uan and qui of sugar u 

bounty is claimed shall be determined Dy Cei A 

whom all claimants shall, from tim 


person by e quanti 
of which an ac- 
in the office of the 


2,000 pounds of sugar per day, and such examiner shall make such examina- 
tions, take such evidence, and reports as is specified 
in section 2 of this act. msation or fee for such services of said resi- 
esum of 25 cents per package for each pack- 


e com: 


resident — a shall to give a good 

sum of not less than 17. — to the State of Nebraska, contingent on the faith- 

ful 8 duties, said bond to be approved by the said secretar 

of the State. Said fees or compensation, 8 with the cost of said bran 

ized inspects xu call require to De anda, shall be tices cad Gaii or Me 

rS u 3 rne an 

claimant for said N 1 

Sec. 4. When — claim arising under this act is filed, verified, and approved 
the secretary of the St: e 


ate, as herein provided, heshall certity the same to 
e auditor of state, who shall draw a warrant upon the State for 
the amount due thereon, — to the parties to whom said sum 


party or 
or sums are due: vided, boun 
before the Ist rd anuary, 1800 F 

Approved March 19, 1889. 

Mr. THURSTON. Under that act, and under the bounty act 
of the Congress of 1890, two great factories were built in my 
State, standing as they did the centers of two prosperous com- 
munities that ist eid active, business, prosperous communities 
even through all the period of depression that followed. 

In 1890, at our State election, the party of which my colleague 
is a distinguished representative was swept into power in the 
State of Nebraska, and they elected a legislature that was two- 
thirds Populist in both branches over both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. At the same election we elected a Democratic governor 
of the State of Nebraska. Onthefirst Thursday of January, 1891, 
the Republican control of our affairs ceased and passed into the 
hands of a Democratic governor and a Populist legislature. 

What was the first act to encourage the production of beet sugar 
and to build " the beet-sugar industry in the State of Nebraska 
on the part of the party of my coll e? Onthebth day of March, 
1891, the Populist legislature of my State repealed the entire sugar- 
bounty chapter, and the Democratic governor of my State ap- 
proved the act. That act is as follows: 

CHAPTER 3. 
[House roll No. 65.] 
Anact to chapter 70, laws of Nebraska, 1889, ie 
€ the pere ees of the — haoin ot . —— 
herefor." 


Beoriow . The whole of chapter 10, laws of Nebraska 
— 1880 ehe 2 c Lope of Ne of 1889, approved 

Approved 1. 

Not only that, but let us follow a little further along and see 
what has been for sugar and for beet culture in my State, 
and what party has been against it. 

In 1893 our legislature was again lost to the ublican E 
and it was not until the legislature of 1895 assembled that the Re- 
publicans were once more in control, but with a Populist gov- 
ernor, the joint leader with my colleague of the Populist party in 
the State of Nebraska. Having once more the power, the Repub- 
lican legislature of 1895 again passed an act which I ask to have 
55 in my remarks without reading. This act provided 
for a bounty of five-eighths of 1 cent upon each and every pound 
of sugar man from beets in the State of Ne a. 

The act referred to is as follows: 

GENERAL LAWS—CHAPTER I. 


[House roll No. 07.] 
entof the manufacture of sugar and 
provide a compensation therefor. 
Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Nebraska: 
Sonon . That there Shall be f d out of the Sinto i 
Bon, or engaged man ure of su 
from um, or other sugar-yielding canes or Ps a 


An act to provide for the en 
chicory, and to 


to any 
this State 


grown in Ne- 


Obra a T Er EM GU EMPTUM E Geel 
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braska the sum of five-eighths of 1 cent per 
pound of sugarso manufactured under the conditions and restrictions o 


und u each and eve 
r f this 


Provided further, That if any person, firm, or corporation. shall, from and 
after the passage of this act, establish and operate other and additional fac- 
tories for the manufacture of sugar from ts, sorghum, or other sugar. 
yielding canes or plants grown in the State of Nebraska, then there shall be 
paid out of the State treasury to any such person, firm, or corporation, in 
addition to the five-eighths of I cent hereinbefore provided for, the sum of 
three-eighths of 1 cent upon each and every pound of sugar manufactured in 
5 built in this State under the conditions and restrictions 

this act. 

SO. 2. No money shall be paid upon sugar not containing at least 90 per 
cent of llized sugar, nor upon sugar produced from beets for which as 
much as $5 per ton shall not have been paid to the producer, nor upon sugar 
produced from beets raised by a manufacturer of sugar. The quantity and 

uality of sugar upon which said urere da to be paid shall be determined by 
the secretary of state, with whom all claimants shall from time to time filo 
verified statements showing the quantity and quality of sugar manufactured 
by them, the price paid the producer for the beets,and upon which said 
money is claimed. The said secretary shall, without unnecessary delay, 
visit or cause to be visited by such person as he designate in writing 
the factory where said sugar has been produced or manuf: and take 
such evidence by the sworn testimony of the officer or employees of such fac- 
tory, or others as to the amount and quality of sugar so manufactured, an 
the price paid for beets, as to him, or the persons so designated by him, shall 
appear satisfactory and conclusive. The sugar so manufactured shall be 
placed by the manufacturer in original pac which shall be examined 
and branded by said secretary, or person by him designated, with a suitable 
brand showing the quantity and quality of sugar contained in each of said 
ckages, of which an accurate account shall be kept by said inspector and 
Ried in the office of the rem of state. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of 
inspector in each town where one or more manufactories of sugar may be 
located in this State, the gate output of which factories shall exceed 
2,000 pounds of sugar per d and such ex hall make such exami- 


he secretary of state to appoint a resident 


er s 
nations, take such evidence, and make such records and reports as is specified 
in section 2 of this act. The compensation or fee for such service of said 
the sum of 25 cents for each kage so 
branded, nor the sum of $5 per vg fo any one day's service, and such resi- 
uired givea and sufficient bond, in the 
sum of not less than $2,000, to the State of Nebraska, contingent on the faith- 
ful performance of his duties, said bond to be approved by the said 7 5 
of state. Said fees or compensation, together with the cost of said brani 
and any and all analyses that the said secretary of state or other authorized 
2 Shall require to be made, shall be borne and paid by the claimant 
o! money. 

Sec, 4. It shall be the duty of the secretary of state to appoint at each 
sugar manufactory in this State where the output of such manufactory shall 
exceed 2,000 pounds of sugar per day a person who shall weigh all beets re- 
ceived pA: person, firm, or corporation operating such manufactory. Such 
person shall be known as the weighman, and he shall keep accurate record of 
all duties performed by him. He shall disc. all duties pertaining to his 
position in an impartial manner, and shall furnish the secretary of state with 
a good and sufficient bond in the sum of $2,000 for the faithful discharge of 
his duties as p bed by this act. The secretary of state may appoint 
such person or persons to assist said weighman as the service to be per- 
formed may require. Each person so appointed shall give bond, as provided 
bythissection. The weighman shall take into his possession, promptly on 
receipt of beets at such manufactory, such samples of beets as he deems 
fair and equitable, from which to remove dirt or other dockage. He s. 
then promptly weigh all beets from which such samples have been taken 
and keep an accurate record of all weights, and all such records shall show 
the names of both the seller and the buyer. The weights furnished by said 
weighman shall be accepted by both the seller and the buyer, and upon such 
weights so furnished settlement between the seller and the buyer shall be 

e, The compensation or fee allowed such weighman shall not exceed 
the sum of $5 per day for time segete al det and for his ts a sum 
not to exceed $3 per day for time act yemployed. All expense arising 
from the duties of said weighman or his assistants, as prescribed by this act, 
shall be paid by the person, firm, or corporation operating such manufactory 
where such expense is incurred. 

Seo, 5. That there shall be paid out of the State to M me oo 
firm, or corporation engaged in the manufacture of chicory in the S from 
chicory beets or plants grown in Nebraska, the sum of five-eighths of 1 cent 
per pound upon each and eve und of chicory so manufactured under the 
8 and restrictions of this act: Provided further, That if inv person. 
firm, or corporation shall from and after the of thisact establish and 
operate other factories for the manufacture of chicory from chicory beets, 
then there shall be paid out of the State treasury to any such person, firm. 
or corporation in addition to the five-eighths of 1 cent hereinbefore rovided 
for, the sum of three-eighths of 1 cent u and every pound of chicory 
manufactured in such manufactory t in the State under the conditions 
and restrictions of this act. 

Src. 6. No money shall be paid upon chicory not containing at least 99 per 
cent of pure chicory, nor upon chicory produced from beets for which as much 
as $10.50 per ton shall not have been paid to the producer. The quantity and 
quality of chicory upon which money is to be paid shall be determined by the 
secretary of state, with whom all c. ts shall from time to time file verified 
statements, showing the quantity and quality of chicory manufactured b: 
them, the Pre P pM the producer of beets, and upon which said money 

aimed. The said secretary shall, without unnecessary delay, visit, or cause 
to be visited by such person as he shall designate in writing, the factory 
where said chicory has been produced or manufactured, and e such eyl- 
dence by the sworn testimony of the officers or the employees of such factory, 
or others. as to the amount and quality of chicory so manufactured, and the 
price paid for beets, as to him, or the person so designated by him, shall 
ni s satisfactory and conclusive. 

EC. 7. It shall be the duty of the secretary of state to N a resident 
inspector in each town where one or more manufactories of chicory may be 
located in this State, the aggregato output of which factories shall exceed 
2,000 pounds per day, and such examiner shall make such examination, take 
such evidence, and make such records and reports as are specified in section of 
this act. Compensation or fee for such service of said resident inspector shail 
not exceed the sum of $5 per day for any day's service. and such resident in- 
spector shall be La yt to give a good and sufficient bond in the sum of not 
less than $2,000 to the State of Nebraska, contingent on the faithful perform- 
ance of his duties, said bond to be approved by the secretary of state. Said 
fee or compensation shall be paid by the claimant of said money. 

SEC. 8. en any claim arising under this act is filled, verifled, and ap- 
proved by the secretary of state, as herein provided, he shall certify the 
same to the auditor of state, who shall draw a warrant upon the State 
urer for the amount due thereon, payable to the party or parties to whom 
said sum or sums are due. 


SEC. 9. This act shall apply for a period of three years: Provided, That no 
money herein provided for shall ba paid upon sugar or chicory manufac- 
tured prior to the 3 effect of this act. 

I hereby certify that immediately after reading of the message of his 
excellency Silas A. Holcomb, governor of Nebraska, Mire. Myles passage of 
this bill, it was put upon its passage, and by a vote of 68 to 23 was passed by 
the house of representatives, the veto of the governor to the contrary not- 
ball vcn pea rch 29, A. D. 1895. 


W. M. GEDDES, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 

I hereby certify that immediately after reading of the message of his 
excellency Silas A. Holcomb, governor of Nebr: veto! the re of 
this bill. it was put upon its in the senate of Neb aud by a vote 
of 25 to 5 was passed, the governor's veto to the contrary notwithstanding, 


March 29, A. D. 1895. 
T. E. SEDGWICK, 
Secretary of Senate. 

Mr. THURSTON. When the Republicans of the Nebraska 
legislature passed the beet-sugar-bounty act of 1895, they did it 
over the veto of Governor Holcomb, our Populist governor. He 
vetoed the bill, and so far as was within the power of the Popu- 
lists of the State of Nebraska they continued their consistent 
record of enmity to the beet-sugar industry. 

The votes cast for the bill were all cast by Republicans; the 
votes cast against it were all cast by Populists. 

Once more the Republican party stood for the encouragement 
of this great industry. Once more it declared. in favor of a local 
policy under which our beet-sugar manufactures would have 
greatly increased, for Mr. Oxnard, who has been referred to here, 
has repeatedly stated that with a bounty such as the Republican 
legislatures of the State of Nebraska have twice placed upon the 
qan of beet sugar there would be no need for any further 

unty from the National Government. 

Once again in the mutation of parties the Populist party came 
into power in the Um VG of 1897. The Populist legislature 
swept into power at the last election, in which our State furnished 
the candidate for the joint political aggregation of the opposition, 
met, and one of the first things they did last winter was for the 
second time to repeal the Republican bounty act. The Populist 

ty of the State of Nebraska, aided and abetted by what few 

emocrats are resident therein, once more left the beet sugar of 

zs ao at the mercy of the free sugar from the Hawaiian 
ands, 

So much for records, Mr. President; so much for consistency, 
Mr. President; so much for national and party honor, Mr. Presi- 


dent. But my Gena: po says that the Republican party stands 
ledged in its national platform to another bounty. Not at all. 
he Republican party at the St, Louis convention declared that— 


We condemn the present Administration for not keeping faith with the 
sugar producers of this country. The Republican ty favors such pro- 
tection as will lead to the production on American soil of all the sugar N 
the American D use, and for which they pay other countries more than 
$100,000,000 annually. 

For protection that will lead to the upbuilding of the beet-sugar 
manufacture, not to any particular form of protection, not to a 
tariff per se, or a bounty per se, or a combination one with the 
other, but for whatever protection will adequately develop and 
build up and render successful this great national possibility, that, 
in my judgment, is one of the most promising features of our pres- 
ent industrial, agricultural, and commercial situation. 

What has the Republican party done to keep this pledge? It 
has taken sugar from the list where my colleague placed and left 
it, without a bounty or an adequate compensatory tariff. So far 
as was in his power he stopped beet-sugar manufacture in Ne- 
braska, and made it utterly impossible to build another factory. 

Yes, Mr. President, I say my colleague virtually left sugar on 
the free list without a bounty so far as the State of Nebraska is 
concerned, because the tariff of the Wilson Act amounted to 
nothing to the sugar producers of mr State. It amounted to 
nothing because it did not stand as a bar to the Hawaiian free 
sugar coming on low ocean and transcontinental rates into the 
Missouri Valley; brought across the mountains by the transconti- 
nental roads on the plea that they had more traffic westwardly than 
easterly and therefore were entitled to carry sugar at nonremuner- 
ative rates, as the steamship carries ballast. Yea, my colleague 
fromNebraska, you withdrew every particle of protection from the 
beet-sugar industry in the State of EDS and yonr party, 
bothnationalandintheState, and your voteintheSenatesanctioned 
and aided what you now term an act of national dishonor. The 
vote of every member of your party in the Nebraska legislature 
did it in the State. Your governor vetoed the last bounty bill in 
our State, and it was passed over his veto; and your last State 
VAR ys plane the administration and the acts of Governor 

oleomb. Vetoing the second bounty bill of the Republican 
party was one of his acts. Let the country see where the respon- 
sibility is. Let the men in my State place it where it belongs. 

Mr. President, the Republican party in the Senate undertook 
to keep the utmost letter of the party pledge to the sugar pro- 
ducers and the prospective sugar producers in the United States. 
In the first place, we raised the tariff on sugar, and raised it to an 
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extent, as explained by the chairman of the committee, that could 
only be justified on revenue grounds, and for the purpose of en- 
pouraging the growth and development of our own national sugar 
industry. 

Not only that, but our committee, backed by the solid Repub- 
lican vote of the Senate, proposed, in the utmost good faith, an 
amendment which the Senator from Nebraska afterwards reintro- 
duced. When that amendment was presented, the honorable 
Senator from Arkansas in charge of the combined forces on the 
other side of the Chamber, the acknowledged leader and spokes- 
man of the opposition in the Senate, rose and said: 


Mr. JoNEs of Arkansas. I should like to suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that I take it, in view of the proposition to put a bounty on sugar, the Sena- 
tor will expect the Senate to remain in session for some time to come. 


And then followed a debate, which I ask to have inserted as a 
part of my speech, in which both the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. Jones] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] said 
to the Republicans of the Senate that they saw no reason why the 
bill could not come to a final vote on that day, last Saturday, 
except for the consideration of this sugar-bounty amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to correct him? He 
will not find that I made any such statement. All I did in refer- 
ence to it was to say that the committee should give us informa- 
tion whether they intended to keep the amendment before the 
Senate or withdraw it. 1 expressed no opinion as to whether a 
vote could be reached on that day or not. 

Mr. THURSTON. It may be that I have fallen into a pardon- 
able error 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I did not express 
ME A ru is to the amendment, 

r.THURSTON. The Senator wil pardon me; I may have 
fallen into the error of coupling together the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas and those of the Senatorfrom Colorado. We 
have lately become accustomed to grouping all the opposition 
forces in the Senate notwithstanding the fact that they did not 
always act and work together. : 

But the Senator from Arkansas did say, and it is in the RECORD 
as I now present it, and he said it as spokesman for the combined 
opposition to the Republican party in the Senate, that except for 
the consideration of the beet-sugar amendment brought forward 
by the committee, he saw no reason why a final vote on the bill 
might not be taken on that day, last Saturday; and he did further 
say in hisremarks that it was utterly impossible, with that amend- 
ment before the Senate, to think of reaching a final vote in one 
week, in two weeks, or three weeks, or in a month. There was a 
threat, Mr. President, on the part of the leader of the opposition, 
to hold the tariff bill up hereif the sugar amendment were insisted 


upon. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Jones of Arkansas. I should like to suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that I take it, in view of the proposition to put a bounty on sugar, the Sen- 
ator will expect the Senate to remain in on for some time to come. The 
weather is intensely hot, the dog days are coming on, and I think we ought to 
change the hour of meeting to 12 o'clock, so that we can go along and con- 
sider this bill a little more deliberately. It will require a good long discus- 
sion before we can get through with the sugar-bounty proposition. It can 
not be passed, I ne, except after a very long and protracted debate. 
The amendment will be obstinately resisted, and as there ave possibly a num- 
ber of clerical and other errors made in hurriedly passing through the bill, it 
may be well to have the bill printed, so that we may have a little longer time 
to look over it and correct those errors. 

As there is no probability of passing the bill for some time to come, I 
think we ought to have time to correct these inequalities, and to do it some- 
what more leisurely and with less hurry. 1 suggest, therefore, to the Sena- 
tor to allow the Senate to now adjourn, so as to have the bill printed, that we 
may be enabled to have these corrections made. 

r. ALLISON. I supposed we were going on with the expectation of passing 
the bill to-night. 

Mr. Jones of Arkansas. Not with any idea of pasing the new proposition 
roviding for a sugar bounty, which has been brought in here by the Sena- 
or, and which is an absolute departure from anything which has ever here- 

tofore been proposed in the Senate. Itis utterly impossible to think about 

passing this bill now, or Loren So next week, or the week after next, in my 

opinion, with that proposition in it. 

ai T. 3 Why can we not go on and dispose of all the other propo- 
ons 

Mr. Jones of Arkansas. I suggest, as the pr t is that the bill will be 
here for two or three weeks, and possibly a month, it might be well not to be 
ina hurry about these other things. I came here this morning supposing 
that we might probably ose of this bill to-day, but I was absolutely 
astounded to have a proposition brought in putting a bounty on beet sugar 
at this late stage in its consideration. 

This bill has been under discussion for over a month, and there has never 
heretofore been a proposition to pay a bounty_on sugar, or anything ap- 
proaching it. Here isa new departure, absolutely unlike anything that has 
ever before been pro except once, and that resulted disastrously, and 
when a proposition of such importance is brought in to be taken up and dis- 
cussed, we must have time to look into it and fully consider it and to expose 
its wrongs in all its bearings. ` 

I hope, in view of the hot weather and the probability of the protracted 
session which we are likely to have, that the Senate will r — 25 to go back to 
eta A at 12 o'clock, so that we may proceed without detriment to our 
health in this intense heat. I was g to do any amount of work and to 
doanything in my power to facilitate the K of the bill, to endure the 
excessive heat, and to stay here any len of e daily that might be nec- 
T5 but when we are going to have protracted session, there is no use 
or r 


ina hurry. 
fors. Does the Senator think, without this new feature which has 


been raised by the introduction of the proposed sugar bounty, that we may 
possibly be able to conclude the bill to-night? 

Mr. JoNESof Arkansas. I hoped so very much, and came here with that idea 
this morning; but this new proposition simply makes it impossible to think 
about finishing the bill now or at any other time in the near future. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator that we go on as rapidly as we can 
with other matters, and see if we can not later on make some arrangement 
which will be satisfactory. 

Mr. GRAY. Later on to-day, you mean? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; later on to-day; and I hope there will be no suggesti 
of meeting daily at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. JoNES of Arkansas. So far as I am concerned, if we have got to continue 
this session, I shall insist on meeting at 12 o'clock. Ido not know whether we 
can haveit done or not, but in view of the length of time we remain in session, 
in these hot days from 12 o'clock until 5 is sufficient; and now that a new 
question of this sort has been introduced, which will probably lead to & pro- 
tracted debate, I do not know, of course, what the Senate will do, but I 
very earnestly favor meeting at 12 o'clock, and shall insist upon it by every 
ey rion means in my power. = 

confess my absolute amazement at this new departure in this bill. Iam 
astounded. Iam satisfied the Senators on this side wiil generally want to 
take part in the debate, and that it will be quite protracted, and as the result 
of it we shall have to continue for a long time in session. In that case what 
is the use of undertaking to dit d these smaller matters? 

There will be, as I have stated, probably a number of clerical omissions 
and errors and mistakes, commas inserted where there ought not to be com- 
mas, and commas left out where they should be inserted, and all that sort of 
thing, which ought to be looked after. It will take time and deliberation to 
properly prepare these things; and if the majority are determined that this 

ill shall not pass for the next two or three or four weeks, they might as well 
take time while they are about it to correct the inequalities which may ap- 
pear in the bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, it is im; ble that the committee can have 
anticipated the passage of this bill to-day or on Monday or Tuesday next, or 
even in the next ten or twelve ee del with this beet -sugar amendment. If the 
committee are really desirous of passing this bill soon, say on Monday or 
'Tuesday night, or to-night if they can, they certainly will hàve to withdraw 
that amendment. 

If they persist in the amendment, we ht as well understand that the 
committee propose to defer action upon this bill until that subject is debated; 
and they know very well that those who are Viper to a beet-sugar bounty— 
and I do not say that Iam one of them—will debate that guerun, and ought 
to debate it. Those whodo not believe ina pesi on beet sugar, or a bounty 
on anything else, have a right to debate it, and the committee have no right 
to expect that a bill of this kind can be hurried beaten [ol with such a contro- 
verted question as that m ios it, without any previous notice, at this late 
e bill. 


hour in the ess of 

Mr. President there has been a very general feeling in the country that 
the Republicans in this body would be delighted if. by some management for 
which they would not be held responsible, this bill could be defeated. That 
opinion prevails very generally in this country. They know very well that 
this beet-sugar prononce does not give them a single vote that they would 
not get without it, and without indicating who it may be, I believe the: 
know also that if the persist in it they will lose one vote at least—and it 
seems to me they ought to—that they have been expecting. 

Looking PUE this in a practical way, it seems as if they werenotinahurry 
to pass this bill. As to the little discussion we had about enabling certain 
importers to get their goods in, I think they need not worry about that, for 
there will be plenty of time to get the goods that are not yet ordered if the 
debate goes on, as it will go on, on this t · su question. 

I think it is due to us to know right now whether or not the committee 
intend to insist upon that amendment. If yox ^ do, I shall govern myself 
accordingly. Iam disposed to hurry this bill so far asit can be hurried con- 
sistently with the decent administration of public affairs; but I am not in 
favor, as I said yesterday, of allowing the committee to come in here and 
propose amendments at the last hour and then demand the final vote on the 

ill. If we had agreed to vote on Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday or Thurs- 
day, with this new, exciting. and debatable question now introduced, it can 
easily be seen in what an awkward predicament the Senate would have been. 

Iam willing that a vote shall be taken whenever the Senate is in proper con- 
dition to vote, and I want to repeat that if the committee insists upon that 
amendment they should so state to us now. If they are going to withdraw 
it, in justice to the Senate they should say they are going thdraw it. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I love the interests of my 
State. I have been, perhaps, more instrumental than any other 
Senator in securing favorable action upon this beet-sugar bounty 
question from my Republican associates. But, Mr. President, I 
said then, and I say now, that I hold over and above any mere 
local interests of my State the interests of my country, 

I know that a prosperity that will come locally to Nebraska will 
fall far short of what I hope and expect the people of my State 
will receive from that greater and more widespread benefit which, 
in my judgment, is surely coming to the people of the United 
States, and that is to begin with the passage of this bill now be- 
fore us for consideration. In view of that, and in view of the 
demand of the American people that there shall be no more delay, 
that this bill shall come to a speedy passage, that the business of 
the country may make its calculations, and manufactures, agri- 
culture, and commerce begin anew upon a fixed and a certain 
basis, I did yield to the threat of the opposition and consent to 
the withdrawal of the amendment. 

Mr. President, it is no fault of the ee party that this 
situation confronts us here. We have done all that we could 
have done. We were Hus to the stress of either withdrawing this 
amendment or else holding the Senate in session indefinitely and 
delaying the passage of this bill beyond all just limit. e did 
what we believed to be right. For myself, I have no apology to 
make. On that record I can face the American people and my 
constituents as well; and God knows, Mr. President, upon this 
question of puts qu encouragement in the State of Nebraska I 
will put that record beside the record which my colleague in this 


Chamber has deliberately made for himself. 
The Republican uri on this side of the Chamber is for an 
adequate protection to 


e beet-sugar industry. It stands to-day, 
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and it will stand at the first available opportunity, for the passage 
of a law that will give the beet-sugar producers of my State fair 


and reasonable protection against free importations from the 
Hawaiian Islan The Republican on this side of the 
Chamber stands ready to meet that issue; but it does not dare, in 
view of the greater interests of the whole country, to delay the 

of this bill another month in order to settle the question 
now. In good time, and in ample time to have the provision go 
into effect as soon as it would by the terms of the amendment 
proposed by my colleague, the Republicans in this Chamber, in 
my judgment, will act favorably upon this gumon s 

M. President, we are nearing the end of this long tariff discus- 
sion; we are about to in the business of the country under 
new conditions; we are about to place before the country a new 
&chedule of tariff duties upon which the business calculations and 
figures of the future must be based. Iam one of those who be- 
lieve that whenever a great tariff schedule has been determined 
upon, whenever it is ready to be enacted into a law, it is better 
to stand hopefully by and encourage the country in its belief that 
prosperity is to come, that business is to revive, that manufac- 
tures will increase, that prices of agricultural products will rise— 
I believe it is better, without By ety to my political affiliations, 
to encourage the country in this belief than it is to be eternally, 
day in and day out, warning the country that disaster is sure to 
follow the enactment of the law. 

For one, Mr. President, I am willing to stake the chances of my 
party, I am willing to stake my own chances as a member of that 

ty, upon this completed tariff bill which the American people 
(ene been anxious, lo! these many days, to see become a statute 
of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the remarks of my colleague nec- 
essarily call from me a reply, and I shall confine myself as nearly 
as I can to the issue as he has presented it. 

The first thing I am confronted with—and I have been con- 
fronted with such things from childhood to some extent—is the 
charge of inconsistency. Well, I am not e grieved 
about that, and I am not particularly worried about it. 

When I came into this Chamber, in March, 1893, I found the 
United States bankrupt. It did not have a dollar, speaking in 
round numbers—it did not have a dollar of surplus money in the 
Treasury. It became bankrupt under Republican administration. 
I found also a tariff which went into effect October 1, 1890, com- 
monly known as the McKinley law, which had produced a deficit 
in therevenue of that year. om 1890 to 1893 there was a deficit 
in the revenues under that law of, I think, something like $4,500,000, 
possibly more, but that much at least. 

I found also that the Republican Administration of Benjamin 
Harrison had pre to issue bonds to be placed upon the mar- 
ket and sold to raise money with which to pay the running ex- 

of the Government. I found also that Mr. Foster, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under the Harrison Administration, had 
gone to the extent of directing the Superintendent of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing to engrave the bonds, and had given 
him the script to engrave on them. The letter is on file now. Mr. 
Harrison eat his friends have never denied that fact. 

Mr. President, something had to be done. Here was a bankrupt 
Government under a Republican Administration. Mr. Cleveland, 
who has received some commendation and a good deal of condem- 
nation for his late Administration, was compelled as a matter of 
necessity to issue bonds in accordance with the plan of the Harri- 
son Administration and place them upon the market in order to 
raise money with which to meet the current expenses of the Goy- 
ernment. Of course it was done under AA Sa of supplying the 

old reserve, but the money was i iately taken out and used 
or current expenses. ; 

Under such conditions and under such circumstances it was nec- 
essary for me, as a Senator, to take some attitude respecting the 
matter. We could not have the Government running along with 
a deficit in its revenues from the act of 1890. I could not as a 
Populist afford to have the Government issuing bonds, if I could 
preventitin any way by my vote or by my voice. Soit became 
n to enact a law that would be productive of revenue and 
by that means stop the issuance of Government bonds and put 
into the Treasury money ish Ps to conduct the Government and 
pay its current expenses. Under those circumstances the present 

w, the act of 1894, called the Wilson law, was presented. 

It met with constant opposition on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, until, I think, about the 14th day of August, 1894, and every 
obstructive tactic that could be to prevent its qe was 
resorted to. Finally at that time it passed Congress. It was 

t to the President, and by lapse of time under the Constitution 
3 a law, the President condemning it because it was a pro- 
tective-tariff act and nota revenue-reform act. He condemned 
it very severely in a letter written to Mr. Wilson, the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Represent- 
atives at that time, probably unnecessarily severely. $ 

Mr. President, that act produced reyenue, and it is producing & 


surplus of revenue to-day. My colleague says that I voted against 
beet sugar in 1894, and cites the RECORD on me. Mr. President, 
thatis true; that is perfectly correct; but at that time we had 
upon that bill a proviso that called for $40,000,000 of revenue from 
the great fortunes of this nation as an income tax. We had other 
provisions in it that counterbalanced, in my judgment, the evils 
that might grow out of it. 

Was it my duty when the bill was put before me to accept or 
reject its provisions simply upon the ground that it did not con- 
tinue the sugar bounty, when my party was not sain Jong to the 
bounty and refuse to accept it, and when the bill provided for 
gum revenue, and especially when it carried into execution one 

f the Populist doctrines of a tax on the incomes of the people and 
corporations of the United States? If that is a contradiction, sir, 
I rejoice in contradictions of that kind, and my colleague can 
herald it from California to Maine and from Maine to Texas if he 
desires to do so. The Republican party can inscribe it upon its 
banners in letters of 1 5 or silver, if it wants to, I rejoice in 
3 of that kind; I rejoice that I have a record of that 


Mr. President, what furthermore? My colleague cites some of 
our Piers. greens in Nebraska. I want it distinctly understood 
as I pri that I am not criticising my colleague personally at 
all; our relations are of the most harmonious character, and this 
is a political play, nothing more. He cites some local legislation 
in my State, and my party is charged with deor rad for re- 
n certain acts of the State legislature. 1889 the Repub- 

ican legislature of Nebraska did pass an act granting a bountyto 
the manufacturers of beet sugar. 

In 1891 a Populist legislature repealed that act. Let that go in 
the RECORD, too. Why did it repeal it? A Republican Admin- 
istration had forced the price of cereals and meat . in my 
State down to that point where the people could dly subsist. 
The people were appealing to the railway com es of that State 
to carry their corn and wheat and oats and other products to 
market cheaper than they were doing, and hundreds of thousands 
of bushels of corn were consumed for fuel that winter. 

Were the people to be burdened, in addition to the burdens that 
came to them through Republican misrule and through Repub- 
lican legislation, by a bounty to the local factories at that time? 
It was eminently wise to repeal that law, and it was eminently 
wise, because the Populist party was never pledged to a law of 
that kind, and is not pl to it to-day. How can a man be 
inconsistent or a party be inconsistent relative to its treatment of 
a thing that it is not pledged to support? 

In 1895 a Republican legislature an act providing for the 
payment of five-eighths of a cent à pound bounty for "Rd man- 
ufactured from beets in Nebraska. That looks very plain and 
simple upon its face, but, sir, according to the constitution of 
Nebraska there must be an appropriation made by the legislature 
before money can be paid out. 

The Republican legislature that granted a bounty of five-eighths 
of a cent was ty of refusing to make an appropriation to carry 
out the provisions of its own act. It said it would give a bounty 
of five-eighths of a cent, and refused to do so; and when the beet- 
sugar interest appealed to the Republican supreme court in the 
State of Nebraska to compel by mandamus the issuance by the 
auditor of the State of a warrant upon the treasurer, that court 
refused the writ upon the ground that the constitution required an 
appropriation for the purpose before the money could be paid. If 
the Republican party were pledged in good faith in the State or 
the nation to into execution a policy of this kind, why this 
fatal omission in the act of 1895? 

Then my colleague complains of the action of the legislature 
last winter. Of course, from a Republican standpoint, it was 
wrong, but from a Populistic standpoint it was right. It makes 
a good deal of difference where we stand when we look at a ques- 
tion or an object. 

In 1896 corn had gone down to7 or 8 cents a bushel, oats toa 
like price, and wheat was correspondingly low. There was uni- 
versal distress among the farming classes of the State of Nebraska 
and many other of the Western States. 

Sir, when the governor of the State of Nebraska vetoed the act 
to which my colleague referred, he was conscious that a Repub- 
lican administration had stolen from the State treasury $538,000, 
and that the State was practically bankrupt. I regret to be com- 
ps to refer to these unpleasant facts, but they are a part of the 

istory of the country to-day. Five hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand dollars were literally stolen from the treasury of the 
State of Nebraska under the last Republican administration—that 
is, the administration of the office of treasurer and all the other 
offices except the office of governor. 'The State treasurer stands 
to-day a convicted felon for the crime, sentenced to twenty years in 
the 8 and to pay a fine of one hundred and fifty or two 
hun thousand dollars. 

What was the governor to do under those circumstances? I ap- 
peal to the fair-minded American people, I appeal to men whol 
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do not think can be blinded by passion or by prejudice, that with 


a in the condition the farmers of Nebraska were, and with 
knowledge of the chief executive of this great defalcation, 
he would have been derelict in his duty if he had not vetoed that 
act. That, Mr. President, is about all there is to it. 

I do not wantto condemn the Republican administration of my 
State beyond what is nec ; but, sir, I can not stand here and 
permit the chief executive of my State to be arraigned and de- 
nounced for his refusal to follow out Republican policies under 
the circumstances which confronted him at that time. That will 
notdo. No, Mr. President, whenever the Republican pure 
live up to its own pledges nationally, as it pledged itself in 1896 
this industry can be properly cared for by it. c 

Do the alleged inconsistencies of myself or of my party in Ne- 
braska, or the inconsistencies of my party natio if we have 
been inconsistent, atone for the offense of the Republican party in 
refusing to carry out the policy announced by it for a quarter of 
& century or more? 

What excuse have gentlemen on the other side, what excuse has 
my colleague for his party, when it with 43 votes here, 


transfer of pairs heretofore announced, I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. Ifhe were present, 
I should vote “ nay." 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr.JoxES]. Were he present, I should 
vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEAR. I am paired with the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SurrH], but I understand that if he were present he would 
vote ‘‘yea.” I will therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KENNEY. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE], but under the transfer of 
pairs announced by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Prircu- 
ARD] I will vote. I vote yea.“ . 

Mr. BATE. My colleague [Mr. Harris] is absent and is paired 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote '* yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 9; as follows: 


within 2 of enough to carry this measure, and votes enough on 
this side of the Chamber to help them carry it—what excuse | aten Darin. Fony: Extent, 
can be offered to this industry or to the American people for the | Baker, " 
dy in refusing to carry out the provisions of your platform? Baia, at u = 3 Lees 
ou may heap quee upon the Populist gg Ba you want to; | Burrows, preme, MeMillad? i eem 
we can carry it; itis not a new burden to us. You may say we | Caffery, Frye, Mallory, 
are inconsistent as much as you want to, but we welcome the im- | Carter. Gallinger, artin, ie, 
putation EAD, Sum Mason, Wreithall, 
You can lay Whe reponat = e n mgs Yos RAT see fit, Gar," Hals. Nona. Weli 
but you can not shift responsibili m the ublican party ` 3 ilson. 
i. jn these expiring hours of Congress, it has the 8 to Cockrell, pe Perkins, 
put this amendment upon the bill in accordance with the pledges | Daniel, Jones, Ark. Platt, 
of its platform; you can not shift your responsibility or your ab- NAYS_0 
solute bad faith in refusing to do so. No, Mr. President; point-| Aijen Beitteld, Mantis 
tome and saying, Nou are another; Tou are another,” | Butler, Kyle, Pettigrew, ae xs 
not do; pointing to the Populist party and saying that party | Harris, Kans. 
is composed of long-haired and wild-eyed individuals will not do. NOT VOTING—?3. 
Let the Republican walk up and take the msibility for | Aldrich, _ Jones, Nev. Penrose, Turner, 
its refusal to act. I arraign it at this moment in the Senate | Cannon. jiclearin, Platt, N. Y. Warren, 
Chamber as false to the pledges it has made to the people, and I | Gorman, NR ee FEN White” 
predict that it will be false to its pledges in the future. Harris, Tenn. orrill, Smith, Wolcott. 
Mr. ALLISON, Mr. President, in order that the sense of the | Hoar, Murphy, 


Senate may be taken upon the pending amendment, I move to lay 
it upon the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
The Senator from Iowa moves to 
tor from Nebraska on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator will let us have a direct vote 
upon the amendment. Why not take a direct vote? 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well, I am willing to take a direct vote, 
if there be no further debate. 

Mr. ALLEN. All right. 

Mr. cl I Toni 1 PK RO Iowa will insist upon his 
motion to on the e. is the proper way. 

Mr. ALLEN . Why? 

Mr. VEST. Because that is a test vote as much as the other, 
and it is b EINE by a good many Senators. 


Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
y the amendment of the Sena- 


Mr. ALLEN. It is no test vote at all. It is simply a way to 
evade re sibility. 

Mr. A IN. I renew my motion to lay the amendment on 
the table. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa, that the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] be laid upon the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. Icallforthe yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. f 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Surry}. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts pur Hoan], but I have 
been informed by the Senator from New pshire that he would 


oe he if p t. 


DGE. My colleague I think would undoubtedly vote | th: 


t yea" on this vote. 
Mr. PETTUS. Therefore I conclude to vote. I vote **yea." 
Mr. FAIRBANKS (when the name of Mr. PLATT of New York 

was called). request, I make the announcement that the Sen- 

a m. New York [Mr. PLATT]is paired with his colleague 

. MURPHY]. 

Mr. PRITC D (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina . McLAURIN], 
t I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Pennsylva 

. 1 and will vote. I vote yea.“ 

IN (when his name was called). Under the 


So Mr, ALLEN’s amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. I now offer the amendment of which I have 
given notice. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert the following: 

Whenever there shall be in the a surplus of five millions over 
a total reserve not to exceed one hun i cluding all forms of 
money in the receivable for any public dues, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the to purchase and retire bonds of the United 
States to the amount which can be purchased with the surplus in the Treas- 
ury above one hundred millions, sach. odis vind to be e under regula- 
tions similar to those heretofore adop and employed forthe purchase of 
United States bonds from surplus revenue. 

Mr. STEWART. It is too late to dispose of the amendment 
to-night. It will not take very long in the morning, and I ask 
that it be postponed until to-morrow morning when we meet, if 
there is no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the sugar-beet-bounty question 
seeming to have been disposed of by all or most of the friends of 
the measure having voted against it and all those who are really 
radically opposed to it voting against it, it would seem as if we 
might leave the matter, perhaps, where it is, but I voted for the 
bounty of 1890 and I voted against its repeal when it was aled, 
and I do not care to be left in the attitude in which the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] evidently sought to put me when 
he was speaking of the opponents of the bounty. I am in favor of 
a bounty to beet ep 5 and should have voted for it if I had had 
Mn egies as I voted against laying the amendment on the 
table. 

I was astonished when the committee came in with that puo 
sition, for, while not a member of the Republican caucus, I have 
some notions at times of whatit is doing, and I had been told that 
the caucus had not decided to take up the beet-sugar question at 
is session, and therefore when the Senator in charge of the bill 
asked us to consent to fix a time to vote on the bill, sugges 80 
short a time at least as he did, we had a right to su that 
all the important amendments had been submitted. en the 
amendment came in, I foresaw—not as an opponent of the measure, 
but upon somewhat practical acquaintance with the business of 
the Senate—that it meant a great deal of delay. 

I heard Republican Senators about me say, Oh, this is not 
going to be pressed;" butI felt it my duty, in the interest of a 
Epea close of the session, in which we are all interested, to say 
frankly to the committee that if they did not pro to press it 
they ought to say so to us then. That is p yall I said, I 
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said the opponents of the measure had a right to debate it, and I 
added that I did not include myself amongst the opponents, as 
would be shown by the record. 

Mr. President, the Republicans of this Chamber can not assert 
that they are in favor of a bounty on beet sugar. Of course I 
know that the great mass of the Democrats in this Chamber are 
against a bounty on beet sugar, but it is obvious from the vote 
just taken that it is within the power of the Republican party in 
the Senate to put a bounty upon beet sugar if they desire it. 

I want it to go to the people of the Northwest, who are inter- 
ested in the sugar business, that the Republican party have had 
an opportunity here to put a bounty on beet sugar if they desired, 
and that they do not desire it, or else they desire so much more 
and are so much more anxious to get an extraordinary duty upon 
the manufactured articles of the country that they can not sub- 
mit to a week or ten days’ delay to do what a great many people 
in the West think it would be very wise to do—that is, to put this 
country upon a course of procedure which will eventually save to 
us a hundred or a hun: and fifty or two hundred million dol- 
lars a year by enabling us to produce our own sugar. 

There may be—there ought to be, I have no question on such a 
matter—doubt as to the propriety of it. I suppose there may be 
that doubt existing in the minds of some of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Senate, but the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURS- 
TON] has evidently laid the foundation to go home and say to the 

ople of the Northwest, It is the Republicans who are for the 
facut on beet sugar, but we were deterred by the frightful threats 
made by the Democrats;" and I have no doubt there may be some 
intimation made also in the way of defense that they were not cer- 
tain whether they could pass it or not, i the fact that the 
Republicans did not have a majority in this Chamber. 

want to " to that Senator and to all the rest that if the Re- 
publicans of the Senate desire to pass such an amendment, there 
are enough of us who are not Democrats and who are not Repub- 
licans in the sense that we support whatever the committee does 
and follow the caucus, to insure a majority for a bounty on beet 
sugar, and if they do not get the bounty, the people of the West 
91 55 think they ought to have it will know where to lay the 

ume. 

Mr. ALLISON. Senators, of course, in their own way and in 
their own time, will explain their conduct in this Chamber, and 
whatever their fate may be, they will have to endure it. 

Inasmuch as we have partially disposed of the sugar Juanon; I 
trust we may now haye an agreement that the bill shall be finally 
disposed of to-morrow. I zoos no hour, but that we shall agree 
that to-morrow before fin journment the bill shall be disposed 
of so far as the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. STEWART. Isit the proposition to have the bill reported 
to the Senate and disposed of in the Senate to-morrow? 

Mr. ALLISON. Dis of in the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. There will be some reservations as to amend- 
ments to be voted on in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON: That is all right. 

Mr. WHITE. Arethere any amendments not disclosed? Are 
d any important amendments which have not yet been pro- 

? 


5 Ar. ALLISON. The vigilance of the Senator from California 
is commendable. Iwill say to the Senator that I showed him two 
or three little amendments relating to paragraphs, and that with 
those exceptions I can assure him there be no other amend- 
ments ate by the committee. 

Mr. ITE. far as those amendments are concerned, they 
are quite innocent. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are innocent, as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia states. I hope now we may have an understanding 
that—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no objection. 

Mr, ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be 
finally MM of to-morrow before adjournment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no objection on this side of 
5 3 if there are no other important amendments to be 
offered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not knowabout that. Ido not know whether 
or not there is objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. There will be ample time for the Senator from 
Nebraska to offer his amendments. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Arkansas may speak for the 
Democratic party, but he does not speak for the fragment of 


opulists. 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator from Nebraska has other 
amendments in view, and there will be ample time for their con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iam speaking for myself and Sena- 
tors around me. 

Mr. ALLEN. I speak only for myself when I say I have sey- 
eral amendments to offer, which will be offered in good faith. 
The debate shall not be protracted. I have this afternoon said 


abont all I desire to say upon this matter. I am perfectly willing 
that we shall come to a vote to-morrow, if it is within the range 
of possibilities. I want a yea-and-nay vote on some propositions 
which I shall submit. 

Mr. ALLISON. I assure the Senator that I will help him to 
secure a yea-and-nay vote upon every proposition on which he 
desires it. I know there are some amendments, important ones 
in the view of the Senator, which he desires to offer, and I am 
perfectly willing that he shall have a vote apon them and time 
enough to debate them, So far as Iknow,and Ithink Iam pretty 
familiar with the amendments which are now under considera- 
tion, the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. et 
and one or two amendments of the Senator from Nebraska 
think are the only ones which might be regarded as important 
amendments yo re 

Mr. ALLEN. the session to-morrow can continue a sufficient 
lenge of time to allow the amendments to be debated—— 

. ALLISON. "That is my proposition. 
Mr. ALLEN. Under the five-minute rule and voted upon,I 
MR that we shall come to a final vote to-morrow. 
. ALLISON. At what hour does the Senator from Nebraska 
su t that the five-minute rule shall become operative? 
r. ALLEN. I do not know. That would depend upon the 
condition of the amendment. 

Mr. STEWART (to Mr, ALLISON). Agree to sit it out to- mor- 
row. I think we can all agree to that. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Before any unanimous-consent agreement is 
eie ate to make another attempt to put wood alcohol on the 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam perfectly willing that there shall be an- 
other vote taken on that question. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will send up the amendment now, so that I 
shall not be cut off by the unanimous-consent agreement between 
the 9 and the Populist ju x 
_ Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
if he will object to a yea-and-nay vote on that amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will not object to a yea-and-nay vote if I can 
have an understanding that the bill shall be finished to-morrow 
before adjournment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, If the Senator willinclude, in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska, that the 
debate to-morrow, except as to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART], shall be under the five-minute rule, I think it will ex- 
pedite the matter. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I will make this modification, that after 
1 o’clock to-morrow all debate shall be under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is good. 

Mr. ALLISON. And that we pass the bill before adjournment. 

Mr. BERRY. That we vote on the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. That we vote on the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. That we vote on the bill to-morrow. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator said ‘‘pass the bill.” I suggest 
vote on it.” 

Mr. MILLS. Di of it. 

Mr. ALLISON. accept that suggestion. I ask unanimous 
consent that the final vote upon the bill shall be taken before ad- 
journment to-morrow, and that after 1 o'clock the debate shall 
proceed under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator move to take a recess, so as to 
start at 11 o'clock promptly? 

Mr. COCKRELL, We meet at 11 o'clock anyway. 

Mr. ALLEN. There will be morning business. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That takes only ten minutes, 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the unanimous-cousent agreement I 
have indicated. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. It is rt, e to me by Senators that there 
ought to be some understanding as to whether the beet-sugar mat- 
ter will sree again in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. It will appear again in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will not 1 on this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will say to the Senator from California that 
the beet-sugar pres will appear again to-morrow morning, 
if I am alive and able to get to the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Nebraska will propose it in 
some form. 

Mr. ALLEN. It will appear in the form of offering a bounty 
to the farmers who raise beets. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I ask for a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment such as I have indicated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Under the bill as it now stands a duty of 
$1 a thousand is quos upon white-pine lumber. That was the 
McKinley rate. I desire to have some assurance as to whether 
that rate is to remain, or whether it is to beincreasedto $2, which 
would be an increase of 200 per cent. "This duty is a direct tax 
upon the people of my State to the extent of the amount of the 
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duty. I do not think we should be shut off by a unanimons-con- 
sent agreement from discussing that very important question, 
and unless I know something about that question I shall object. 

Mr. ALLISON. I assure the Senator from South Dakota that 
it is not ible for any Senator to be shut off from the privile, 
of debating this bill or any phase of it under the five-minute rule 
after 1 o’clock, as I propose, and before that time generally, if he 
can get the floor. 

Mr. STEWART. I would suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that I shall ask for another vote on the cyanide of potassium 
proposition. 

r. ALLISON. Very well. 

Mr. MILLS. That is allright. What is the agreement? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from South Dakota 
that it is impossible to know what votes will be taken, but there 
will be opportunity for debate undoubtedly. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Under the five-minute rule, I nnderstand. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There will be no important amend- 
ments from the committee? : 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I understand that this is the caucus agree- 
ment of the Republican party. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not, I assure the Senator. 
my own sug; ion. 

. PETTIGREW. Very well, then. If the time is extended 
to ten minutes instead of five minutes, I will consent, as I wish 
myself to make a statement in regard to the bill, which will take 
about ten minutes. 

Mr. MILLS (to Mr. ALLISON). Let the Senator from South 
Dakota have ten minutes. 

Mr. President, I make a proposition in addition to that of my 
friend the Senator from Iowa. It is that in the morning honr, 
from 11 o'clock until 1, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
shall have the floor, if he wishes it, without any limit except the 
two hours from 11 to1; that after that time the Senator from 
South Dakota shall have a half hour, if he wants it, on his propo- 
sition, and that for all the rest of the time the debate shall be 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from South Dakota wants only 
ten minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. If he desires but ten minutes, give him that. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is what the Senator from South Dakota 


It is purely 


asked for. I ask the Chair to put the request for unanimous con- 
sent as I suge est it. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the request 


to 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that the bill shall be 
finally voted upon before adjournment to-morrow, and that after 
1 o'clock the debate shall be confined to the five-minute rule, with 
the exception of the ten, twenty, or thirty minutes which the 
Senator from South Dakota desires. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Ten minutes, I said. It is not on the 
question of lumber particularly that I ask for ten minutes. 

Mr. ALLISON. ery well, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the request 
for unanimous consent made by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Do I understand that the committee will 
not move to reconsider? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. SPOONER. To reconsider what? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The duty on pine lumber, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, The committee have agreed not to 
offer important amendments. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Or to move to reconsider amendments? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is the same thing. 

Mr. ALLISON. The committee is very glad to get rid of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is unanimous consent given? Itap- 
pears to be given. It is given. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 60'clock and8 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 7, 1897, 
at 11 o'clock a, m. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 7, 1897. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
k 8 by Rey. HUdn JonNsTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 
ington. 
n motion of Mr. QUAY, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed with. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MILLS presented a memorial of sundry cattle raisers of 
Frio County, Tex. ,remonstrating against the proposed rate of duty 
to be levied on cattle imported into the United States; which was 
xeferred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. MORRILL presented the memorial of Curtis S. Emery and 
343 other citizens of Vermont, remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation intended to destroy the present system of 
ticket brokerage; which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the pas- 
sage of the Torrey bankruptcy bill, and remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Nelson bankruptcy bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Post A, Wisconsin Division of 
the Travelers' Protective Association of America, of Racine, Wis., 
remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill No. 1575, rela- 
tive tothe sale of unused mileage; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. BERRY presented the memorial of F. R. Chance and 52 
others, of Charles F. Reynolds and 52 others, and of James K. 
Barnes and 23 others, all in the State of Arkansas, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation intended to destroy the pres- 
ent system of ticket brokerage; which were referred to the 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. MASON. I present sundry petitions from different por- 
tions of the State of Illinois, signed by citizens residing in different 
cities, in which the petitioners state that industry is lyzed, 
thousands of workingmen are out of employment, and the success 
of the future is jeopardized by the importation of immense quan- 
tities of foreign goods: Therefore, we, the petitioners, earnestly 
petition and urge your active cooperation in securing protective- 
tariff legislation, at the earliest possible date, which will 

uately secure American industrial products against the com 
SER of foreign labor." Iaskthat the petitions may lie on the 
table. : 

The petitions were ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 

The petition of R. P. Benedict and 11 other citizens of Chicago; 

The petition of J. R. Williams and 16 other citizens of Anchor; 

The petition of James C. Minor and 72 other citizens of Bush- 


nell; 
ae petition of Franklin Griffith and 39 other citizens of Car- 
e; 
The petition of Alexander McLean and 59 other citizens of Ke- 


wanee; 
The eta of H. S. Van Dervortand 146 other citizens of War- 
ren; an 
The petition of D. S. Flagg and 79 other citizens of Louisiana, 


0. 

Mr. MASON presented memorials of P. J. Doyle, president, and 
C. G. Stivers, secretary of the Chicago Federation of Labor, hav- 
ing a membership of 75,000, and representing the organized labor 
of Chicago; of O. J. Roath and 43 other citizens; of C. W. Baker 
and 30 other citizens; of F. A. Mills and 19 other citizens; of G. P. 
Shields and 11 other citizens; of S. Hely and 19 other citizens; of 
Henry C. Darlington and 19 other citizens; of J. K. Mansfield and 
19 other citizens; of E. A. Kiest and 7 other citizens; of J. A. Bur- 
lingame and 21 other citizens; of R. S. Ernest and 19 other citi- 
zens; of J. P. Meyer and 9 other citizens; of A. Schaffner and 19 
other citizens; of D. W. Lyle and 18 other citizens; of George 
Graber and 19 other citizens; of C. A. McKelvay and 19 other cit- 
izens; of H. Daley and 7 other citizens, and of G. Hunter and 15 
other citizens, all in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation intended to destroy the present sys- 
tem of ticket brokerage; which were referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the memorial of John A. Lomax and 17 other 
citizens of Chicago, III., remonstrating against the proposed in- 
crease of the tax on beer; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented sundry:papers to accompany the bill 
(S. 2311) to provide for the better instruction of the militia, and 
for other purposes; which weye referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

IMMIGRATION BUILDINGS AT ELLIS ISLAND, NEW YORK. 

Mr. HALE. Ipresent a communication from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, relative to an appropriation of $600,000 for rebuild- 
ing the Ellis Island immigrant station. I move that the com- 
munication and accompanying papers be printed as a document, 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AUGUST BOLTEN AND GUSTAVE RICHELIEU. 


Mr. LODGE. Iam directed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations toreport a joint resolution and submit areport and accom- 
panying correspondence, which I ask to have printed. I give 
notice that immediately after the passage of the tariff bill the com- 
mittee will call up the joint resolution and ask for action upon it, 

The joint resolution (S. R. 61) for the relief of August Bolten 
and Gustave Richelieu was read twice by its title, 

PAY OF STENOGRAPHER. 


Mr. MORGAN. I present a report coming from the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and, I have no doubt 
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with the consent of the committee. I ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the poms 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced abill (S. 2341) to amend the civil- 
gervice laws so as to prevent violations of the provisions of the 
Constitution in dismissals from office; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 


. trenchment. 


Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2342) to amend an act entitled 
„An act 3 commerce,” approved February 4, 1887; 
which was twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. MALLORY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2343) to cre- 
ate an executive department to be known as the department of 
public health, and to 3 the duties and powers thereof; 
Which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 2344) to change 
and fix the time of holding terms of the district and circuit courts 
at Batesville, Ark.; which was read twice byits title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. D anang an increase of 
pension to Simon Price; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. BUTLER. Imove that 5,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 154, Fifty-fitth Congress, first session, being re- 
ports from United States consuls on the nature and operation of 
postal savings banks in certain foreign countries, other reports 
and papers, be printed for the use of the Senate. I had an esti- 
mate made, through the Secretary's office, and find that 10,000 
copies of the document can be printed by the Senate inside of the 
limit without requiring the consent of the other House. It is a 
document relative to postal savings banks in foreign countries. 
There is widespread interest in the question, and the ittee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads is now considering the matter. The 
committee will soon report a bill which will be taken up at the 
fall session of Congress. In the meantime there are numerous 
calls for this document, as it gives information as to the nature 
of postal Savings denis in fo countries, and with this addi- 
tional number Senators will be able to distribute copies. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks consent to have 5,000 extra copies of the document in relation 


to postal savings banks printed for the use of the Senate. 
Mr. 'N. The motion must go to the Committee on 
Mr. BU I will state that I have had an estimate made 


and that 10,000 copies could be printed inside the limit, I pro- 
pose to have 5,000 copies printed. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
FINANCIAL POLICY OF JAPAN. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I ask to have printed as a document the 
law of Japan adopting the gold stan „the speech of the minister 
of finance of Japan presenting the bill to the Japanese house of 
representatives, and a translation of the report of the Japanese 
currency commission, together with a very brief statement of m 
own as to the causes which led to the adoption of the gold stand- 
= by Japan. Iask unanimous consent that it be printed as a 

ocument. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from South Dakota to have printed as a 
5 certain papers sent to the desk? The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. BURROWS. They are not to be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Notinthe Recorp. I think it is unnec- 
essary to encumber the RECORD with them. 

Mr. BURROWS. We have 75 pages of such material in the 
RECORD this ELA È 

Mr. PETTIGREW. And it would do the Senator from Michi- 
gan good if he would read it. : 

Mr. BURROWS. Possibly, and possibly not. Whatlobserved 
of it seems very old. 

DRAWBACK ALLOWANCES. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I move to have printed 2,000 es of Senate 
Document No. 150 of the present session. I am told by the Public 
Printer that it will cost $44.30, It is a document relating to cer- 


ose 5 allowances for which there has been considerable 
emand. 

'The motion was agreed to. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business appears to be 
concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 379. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 379) to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Nevada to yield to me 
that I may suggest some amendments to certain paragraphs of the 
a To do so now will suit the convenience of the clerks at tho 

Mr. STEWART. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not think it will S long. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Bernds will be 
recognized after the Senator from Iowa has concluded. 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 21, page 183, I move to add at the end 
of paragraph 630: 

Not including compounds or preparations used for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I should like to know what that 


means. 

Mr. ALLISON, It is the clause relating to sh 
told there are a great many frauds on the revenue 
the importation of compound preparations used for other purposes 
and ing it sheep dip. 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. All right. 

: The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that paragraph 2801, the amendment of 
the committee, be disagreed to. 

The SECRETARY. The Committee on Finance reported to insert 
as a new paragraph the following: 

0 10 cents per „until Jan: E 
aon Tea, Macy e peona January 1, 1900; after that date tea 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask that the amendment may be disagreed to, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLISON. In paragraph 650, **Tea and tea plants," the 
cuenten of the committee is to strike out **and tea;" so as to 
read: 

Tea plants. 

I ask that that amendment may be disagreed to. 


The amendment was rejec 

Mr. ALLISON. In paragraph 239, page 71, line 11, after the 
word“ pounds," I move that the words “and 15 per cent ad valo- 
rem" be stricken out. 

The SECRETARY. In lines 11 and 12, page 71, paragraph 239, 
strike out the words ‘‘and 15 per cent ad valorem;" soasto 


the paragraph read: 
repared rved, in ti 
packages, 2} cents se eee the weicht of all 


dip. I am 
y reason of 


bottles, or 

jars, and other immediate cove ; all vegetables, pre’ or pre- 
served, inclu: pickles and sauces of kinds, not specially provided for 
in this act, and fish paste or sauce, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. In paragraph 226, page 70, line 2, before cents,“ 
I move to strike out “two” and insert one and a half;" so as to 
make the paragraph read: ; 

226. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, Ig cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. In paragraph 421, p 
strike out ten“ and insert eight 
make the paragraph read: 

421. Haircloth, known as “ crinoline " cloth, 8 opm square yard; hair- 
cloth, known as " hair seating," and hair press cloth, 20 cents per square yard. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I haveone other amendment that I wish to 
otan I move to strike out paragraph 551, in the free list, as fol- 

OWS: 

551. Hide cuttings, raw, with or without hair, and all other glue stock. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the proposition in this case? 

Mr. ALLISON. To strike out the paragraph. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. I can not see any reason why that 
Should be done. It seems to me that is a departure from the policy 
of the committee, and I do not see any reason why it should be 
done at this time, 

Mr. ALLISON. We will get it into conference and look it u 
carefully there. Does the Senator object to it? If he does, I wi 
withdraw it. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It includes all glue stock, everything 
that comes here for the purpose of making glue, and I can not see 
any apology for und g to increase the price of every article 
that enters into glu 


e. 
Mr. ALLISON. Then, Mr. President, I will withdraw it. 


150, line 14, I move to 
fore *'cents;" so as to 


1897. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MASON. I did not understand that the chairman of the 
committee was to withdraw this amendment, All glue stock is 
the product of our own home mannfacture. Every ounce that 
goes into the manufacture of giue from hide clippings, the horns, 
and the hoofs is entitled to protection under this bill; and I have 
understood from the beginning that we were to have protection. 

Let the Senator from Arkansas understand that there is no way 
in which this matter can & even into conference unless this 
amendment is made now. e are absolutely debarred from any 

tection unless it goes in the bill. I think I ought to have a 
hearing. 1 understood from the start that this product would be 
otecte 
P is proposed e it only 10 per cent ad valorem protection, 
and if it goes in the bill now it can go into conference. Otherwise 
we are absolutely shut out from any hearing at all. Those who 
uce in the city of Chicago the material of which glue is made, 
ide clippings, horns, hoofs, bones, etc., have had an understand- 
ing that this product would have the same protection that is given 
to other material of the kind, and it is the very lowest protection 
eee ee IDA ent Md YARN Iun from the 


of the committee that this amendment was to be offered, 
and I understood he had the chery das offering it when I gave 
unanimous consent tothe agreement last night. I do not think it 


is fair. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that there may be a vote on the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. I see no objection to its going in. I only 
wanted to save time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Then the amendment is not with- 


drawn? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not withdrawn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I sup if this action is to be had 
the next thing will be, in paragraph 353, to strike out hoofs, un- 
manufact because they are glue stock, and then they will 
next want to take out horns and parts of,” in paragraph 559, and 


everything else of that Tr. 

Mr. ALLISON. I assure the Senator I shall make no further 
motion in re: to it. 

Mr. JO. of Arkansas. We will have a yea-and-nay vote on 
the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment of the Senator from Iowa to strike from the free list 

paragraph 551, on which the Senator from Arkansas demands the 

yeas and nays. 

Es 3 nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
e ro 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. If he were 
here, I should vote '* nay." 

Mr. CLARK (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris}. He is absent, and 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virgini . ELKINS]. 

Mr.G (when his name was ) lam with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. he were pres- 
ent, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I am with 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE]. he were 
present, I should vote ** nay." ` 

Mr. MORRILL (when hisname was called); Being paired with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], I withhold my 


vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am pai 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina . McLAURIN]. 
If he were present, I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). Ihavea general 
ee pect ser oie cnp nee ee ee 

e were sho e s 

The roll call was concluded. nm 


. lam 
URPHY], 


Tam paired with that Senator, and Š 
The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 17; as follows: 
YEAS-—30. 


— — Mason,” Shoup: , 
B r Penrose, Wenisel 
s ones, Nev. Salins, 
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NAYS—17. 


Allen, Cla thall, 
Bacon, Heitfeld, Mitchell, Wate 
Bate, Jones, Ar Morgan, 
Butler, y vi 
NOT VOTING—42. 

Aldri: Gorman, McMillan, Roach, 
Bee Gray, Mantle, Smith, 
Caffery, Hanna, Martin, 8 A 
Cannon, Hansbr ough, orrill, eller, 
Chilton, Harris, Kans. Murphy, Thurston, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Perkins, Turner, 
Daniel, Kenney. Pettigrew, Wilson, 
Faulkner, Kyle, Pettus, Wolcott. 
Gear, Me 2 Platt, N. Y. 
George, McLa: Pri 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PETTUS. I propose an amendment to the first lines of the 


bill, which I send to the desk. 
Mr. STEWART. My amendment, I think, is in order. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Nevada as entitled to the floor. 
Mr. STEWART. Task the Secretary to read the amendment 
iko Suone . 161 oposed to insert the following 
ARY. is pr e as an 
additional section: 
FTT 
the lic dues, it shall bo th 


the Treasury 
similar 
scion Gite Sac epist 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, a large idle surplus in the 
Treasury has always been regarded as an evil to be avoided. Such 
8 there has been a large debt, has been usually ap- 
plied to liquidation of that debt. There is now an accumula- 
tion of nearly $240,000,000 of idle money in the Treasury, called 
the reserve. It has been about or above that figure since a year 
ago last Jan when the last bond sale took place. It has cost 
to keep it there nine and ten million dollars a year; that 
is to say, the Government is borrowing money and paying 4 per 
cent on it, and the amount of reserve which has been kept in the 
. year ago last January has cost at the rate of 4 per 
cent or een nine and ten million dollars annually. 

This is certainly bad financiering. Besides, it is an unhealthy 
contraction of the circulating medium. It deprives the people 
of the use of the money alleged to bein circulation. It is not in 

i tion. It is impounded in the vaults of the Tr 2 

'This amendment limits the reserve to $100,000,000, which I con- 
cede is al er too much. But I do not want to do anything 
radical. I do not want to do an ing $0 AT anan n suggest 
as rous or as experimental; ,000, of reserve is 
5 


The amendment provides that when the reserve in the Trama, 
exceeds $100,000,000 by $5,000,000 it shall be invested in outstand- 
ing United States bonds. It has been suggested that the compul- 
sory purchase might possibly enable tors to put up the 
price of bonds, but on reflection it will be seen that that is impos- 
sible. The amount to be purchased is so small that those having 
bonds for sale will be anxious for an opportunity to sell. 

Suppor we are able to buy ten, fifteen, or twenty million dol- 
lars of bonds out of eight hundred and odd million dollars out- 
standing. Of course there will be competition to get an oppor- 
tunity to sell without expecting any considerable advance. e 
practice of retiring bonds in this way has been pamang before on 
a large scale without raising the price of bonds above the ordinary 
market price. So it can be fairly done. 


. It becomes especially necessary to adopt the amendment I have 
offered at this time in view of a great threatened danger. We 
have a tariff bill under consideration which probably has the 
ca ty to pile up a amount of money in the Treasury. If 
it no such capacity there is no harm done, the unhealthy sur- 
plus now in the can be disposed of and no further harm 
occasion 


ed. 

It has been suggested from time to time that there are more 
heuer ee e Sip pit Ithas been said by states- 
men of high standing that by increasing the revenue sufficientl 
the greenbacks could be impounded in the Treasury and dispose 
of in that manner. 


there may be men willing to doit. To pass the - 
idi ting thesurplus is an indi 
green It is so understood. 
It will be remembered that this extra session was called for the 
purpose of raising more revenue, and it was declared that there 
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was an emergency in the country to raise more revenue. 


A more 
absurd statement could hardly be conceived, when there was in 
the Treasury two hundred and twenty-five or two hundred and 
forty million dollars of idle money, which at the rate of deficiency 
in the Wilson Act could not be used up during the existence of this 
Administration. 

There was certainly no necessity for this extra session. The 
extra session was called because it was claimed that there was a 
demand for more revenue. Certainly there was no demand for 
ore revenue for carrying on the Government. Onthe contrary, 
theidle money in the Treasury ought to be paid out and putin 
circulation. Anincrease of the revenue can only be for the pur- 
pose of increasing that idle money. If it had no such purpose, if 
this session was not called to increase the idle money in the Treas- 
ury, it had no legitimate purpose to be called at all, because there 
is an abundance of money in the Treasury to carry on the Gov- 
ernment under the present tax laws during the present Adminis- 
tration. 

Then the object of this extra session, if it had any legitimate 
object, was to increase the revenue, to increase the idle money in 
the Treasury. The estimate of the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the amount to be produced under this act 
shows the design of the authorofthis proposed act. Mr. DINGLEY, 
in estimating the revenue to be produced under the pending bill, 
stated in the House of Representatives March 24 as follows: 

The inquiry naturally arises as to what will be the probable annual reve- 
nue derived from the proposed tariff revision in case it should become law. 
The only solid basis from which we can draw inferences is that supplied by 
the estimate of Mr. Evans, the statistician, who has prepared the com: - 
tive statement, which shows that on the basiso? theimportations of the 
year 1896 the pending bill e; intolaw would yield an increase of revenue 
of about $113, the details of which are given in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The committee estimate, after liberal 
reductions, that for the first year, in case the bill should become a law by Ma: 

1, the additional revenue would reach $75,000,000, and that for every wee 

thereafter in case its should be deferred there would have to bea 
deduction of from one to two million dollars for wool, sugar, and other articles 
imported on paper to avoid the increased duties. For the second year 
itis believed the proposed bill would yield $100,000,000 of increased revenue. 

Or sixty-odd million of surplus. That wasthe design of the bill 
asit came from the House. When this statement was made, a 
cold chill ran over the country in view of the probability of the 
retiring of the greenbacks and much moreof thecurrency. Sixty 
million a year of accumulation would be arapid retirement of the 
money in circulation, which the country was shocked at. When 
the bill came into the Senate and the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH] made an explanation, he had to meet this clamor 
in the country, and he met it by simply denying that it would 
produce a surplus. He said: 

The framers of the House bill estimate a total revenue from the bill of 
$269,105,710, based upon importations of 1896, This would be the la: trev- 
enue ever received from customs duties, and an increase of $113,479, over 
the customs revenue of 1896, and of $70,732,254 over that of 1893. 

It will hardly do for the Senator from Rhode Island to argue 
that the increased duties will diminish the revenue, because he 
States the amount produced by the McKinley Act and the amount 
by the Wilson Act, making the amount produced by the McKinley 
Act, with its high tariff rates, $43,000, move than the amount 
produced by the Wilson Act, showing that the protective charac- 
ter of the bill will not destroy its revenue-producing oualities. 

So that the reenactment of the McKinley law, producing addi- 
tional revenue, will certainly increase it largely. Besides, we 
shall have, I suppose, $59,000,000 more from sugar annually than 
we have under the Wilson law. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
JONES] will know better than I how much the additional income 
from that source ought to be over the present income under the 
Wilson law. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. About twenty or twenty-five million 
dollars annually. 

Mr. STEWART. More than under the Wilson law. Weshall 
have that addition. Besides many things which are on the free 
list at present have been put on the dutiable list. So this bill 
will probably produce the revenue estimated by the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives. We have also the stamp tax and many other sources of 
revenue, and the probabilities are that they will produce a large 
surplus. Some disposition ought to be made of that surplus reve- 
nue and of the surplus now in the Treasury over and above a safe 
reserve. 

This is not dealing with the silver question; this is dealing with 
the common administration of the Treasury Department. It is 
going back to those principles which have been adhered to from 
the beginning that a large, unhealthy surplus in the Treasury 
should always be avoided. . 

So far as making up the deficiency is concerned, when I first 
offered this amendment I attached to it a provision that when the 
reserve ran down below the limit of $100,000,000 or $125,000,000, 
or whatever we fix it at, the Secretary of the Treasury should have 
the power to issue greenbacks and Treasury notes to make up the 


deficiency, and a like amount to be retired from the first surplus 
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revenue coming into the Treasury. Inasmuchas that might occa- 

sion lengthy debate, I thought it better to leave it out, on the sug- 

gestion of my friend from Utah [Mr. CANNON] and others, who 

thought it better to stick to the naked proposition; because if 

there should be a deficiency, it would be very easy to provide for 

: when the time came and in a way that would be satisfactory to 
ongress. 

The way in which deficiencies have been provided for from the 
beginning of the Government until now has been by issuing 
Treasury notes receivable for public dues, and not issuing long- 
time bonds. The first issue of short-time bonds was in Adams's 
Administration, but in Madison's Administration, in 1813, Treas- 
ury notes were issued, receivable for public dues, to be retired out 
of the first surplus. That was but a temporary expedient. It 
was again done under Van Buren's Administration by two acts. 
It was done in Tyler's Administration twice; it was done in Polk’s 
Administration; it was done in Buchanan's Administration, and 
it was repeatedly done in Lincoln's Administration, during the 
war, when I. ghisa: were issued. It was, however, the ordi- 
nary method of guarding against an incidental deficiency to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Treasury notes, re- 
ceivable for public dues, to be retired out of the first surplus in 
the Treasury. That has been the method adopted from the foun- 
dation of the Government. 

The idea of a permanent loan, the issuance of long bonds to su 
ply temporary deficiencies in times of peace, never occurred 
anybody, and never was done in this Government until it was 
done during the last Administration by the issuance of $262,000,000 
of long-time bonds by borrowing money to load up the Treasury, 

If the amendment I have proposed shall be adopted and the 
reserve limited to one hundred millions of surplus, all above that 
which may be accumulated from time to time will be invested in 
retiring the bonds, and then Congress at the next session may find 
it pps | to adopt the expedient which has been usual when 
there is a deficiency, or to increase taxation if this bill does not 
produce sufficient money. There will be time enough to do that. 

What I want to do now is to guard against the possibility of 
the retirement of the greenbacks; to gud against not only the 
possibility, but what we believe will the inevitable result of 
this act. Certainly this extra session was called to put more idle 
money in the Treasury. No man can find any excuse for putting 
more money in the Treasury for the purpose of hoarding. There 
is more money there now than can be expended for the current 
deficiencies during the four years of the present Administration. 
There is enough there now, and there will be a large surplus for 
four years more under the presentlaw. Consequently this extra 
session was called, if it was called for an intelligent purpose, to 
get more money in the Treasury; otherwise it was a waste of time, 
and it would be extravagant folly to have called this extra session 
when the Treasury was overloaded and the people deprived of a 
circulating medium. 

Mr. LINDSAY. May I ask the Senator if he believes this bill, 
if it becomes a law, will put a surplus of money in the Treasury? 

Mr. STEWART. Ido. Ido not think there is a doubt about 
it. If this bill will not put a surplus in the Treasury, the business 
of the country will have to stop. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I will ask the Senator, further, if he thinks the 
conditions are such as to warrant the passage of a bill which will 
not only raise the revenues which are demanded, but which will 
also put a surplus in the Treasury? 

Mr. STEWART. If the conditions are such as to warrant the 
pues of the bill, no. If we donot provide for that surplus, the 

ill ought not to be passed, and no more money ought to be put 
into the Treasury until some provision is made for taking what 
there is there out and stopping this draft upon the peopleto borrow 
money to hoard in the Treasury. "There was a loss of $10,000,000 
during the last year on account of money borrowed and put in the 
Treasury and lying idlethere. A more senseless proposition was 
never invented by the genius of stupidity—I will not say by rascal- 
ity, for everybody is supposed to be honest—but it is accumulat- 
ing more money in the Treasury. What is the use of pretending 
that there is a necessity for more money there when we have 
$240,000,000 now lying idle, and the G'overnment pays nine or ten 
million dollars annually on account of interest on the bonds to 
keep the money there? 

Isay when thatis done, and it is claimed that you want more 
money, it is the genius of imbecility. Of course we dare nof 
call it A. but it is doing by indirection what you dare not 
do directly. You dare not proclaim directly that you will retire 
the greenbacks. 

Mr. LINDSAY. If the Senator will permit me, I will ask him, 
i tus 5 be rejected, whether or not this bill ought to be 

erea 1 

Mr. STEWART. We shall discuss that hereafter. It looks a 
little that way. There is an article which well expresses my 
views, which 1 find in the Cincinnati Enguirer. It seems that 
this question is being thought out on the outside as well as on the 
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inside, where they have more time to think of it. I will ask the 
ry to read the article in the Cincinnati Enquirer which I 
send to the desk. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
A ATE TO RETIRE 8 


The tariff bill now 


retiring the greenbac. 
its Cog ee sed the H Mr. 5 of Maine, that under the operation ot the 


ee 2. Mr. DINGLEY ir 
The in: E — "Y arises as to what will be the ibable annual reve- 
nue deri the proposed tariff revision in case it should become law. 


es after making lib- 
eral reductions, that for the first year, in nt the billshould become a law b 


thereafter 
D of Pegi 
believed TAN the ield $100,000,000 of increased 
vi e wou! . 
PE See it vim be e observed; 1 nakes an allowance o on rit poe sede for octne 

year. is to say, he o 

revenue during the first year there would be only $75, — Pr $100. 000,000 
second vear; but in each of the third and fourth of this Adminis- 
tration there would be 


wilson wane bill, and t. M n under the new law during that time will 
course be just so much less. is e up as it would be if the 
bill had a law May l but as it can not a law much before 
Au from $1,000,000 to 


1, there will be a rn further reduction. He sa 
aw e will therefore make an allowance for a further reduc- 
of revenue for the cause stated of $1,500.000a week for the thirteen Ys 


between May 1 and August 1, which would be, in round numbers, $20,000. 
This would Mein the additional revenue the first year only $55,000,000, ee oe 
of $75,000,000, as estimated by him. We can now easily — 


eia statement above quoted into a plain arithmetical sum in simple addi 


Increase of revenue first ea —— ds epe S 5, 000, 000 
Increase of same second year — 100,000, 000 
Increase of same third year + 000, 000 
Increase of same f. year.. „000, 000 

r e TN dE. 381, 000, 000 


But, as Mr. DINGLEY truly says, $200,000,000 of this sum will be necessary 
NET E. overcome e annual deficit. of $50,000,000 created under the 
Wilson law. Therefore $200,000,000 must be deducted from the $951,000,000. 
This would leave a 5 $181,000,000 aurip) the four years. There wasan 
available cash balance in the Treasury on Saturday last, June 26, of $234, 164,490. 
The Wall street demand that there shall always be inthe Treasury $100,000. 
gold reserve is now admitted by and John Sherman to have 
no foundation inlaw. But allowing that to in the there 
is over and above that reserve more than $13,000,000. This borrowed sur- 
— is to be in in the next four years by Mr. DINGLEY'S bill by the 

addition of Oe ae OTS AO WE e statement in Congress, 
Let us put these two sums together: 


Present surplus a gold reserve 
DiNGLEY'S Y's satiate of surplus during the next four years 


rr 8 


The total amount of nbacks in existence is only $346, 
Government collects 000,000 more than it pays out for 
amount would, of course, a locked up in the eee ins! 


expenses, this 
tead of being in 


circulation among the people. In other words, that amount of the 

backs would be — fast as effectually as toonga they were vise deceat 
celed and destroyed. T "i would leave only $31,000,000 of greenbacks in cir- 
culation among the people. 

Mr. DINGLEY isa good arithmetician. He ee ers as his own the estimate 
of his chosen 5 on the importations of 1896. The importations 
are not likel ower than those of that year. Mr. DINGLEY'S figures 
can be relie doe He had no motive to te; on the contrary, it 
would have been more to his pa to have wn a less increase. 


d to J 
differ so widely in a question of arithmetic? Mr. ALDRICH’S p e —.— 
made under stress of a considerable outcry which had been M inthe press 
over the Ser — ona Dingley bill WM retire nearly all the green- 
backs durin tration. Mr. DINGLEY had been too much 
amatter-of- ine vg He had given away the job of the contractionists 
the heroic Mr. — i 


urpl 
Pie ra oud odd 


us, collected every 
EE e Dingley bi 


8000800 to 
of surplus . — figures: 


See how it in 
$331, 000, 000 
116, 000 


megas Surpimg — rr oor e 
Add ALDRICH'$ Mino surplus 


447,000,000 


Mr. ALDRICH dwelt "- upon eR importance of e the tariff bill 
Errem for “a revenue w. will cer taniy meet the requirements of the 
vernment for the next fiscal year.” un said: “The adoption of a revenue 


disingen repostero: 
to yeetend- to be fearful that the Dingley bill will not enable the Government 


XXX——152 


to meet the e rags cing next year! He knows that there is now a 
surplus in the 34,000, besides the $100,000,000 gold reserve. 
How can he possibly fear 3 jf there should be a thirty-million-dollar defl- 
ciency it would wipe out the existing $134,000,000 of surplus? The factis that 
no increase of the present revenue be needed for two and a half years to 
come, for, even under the present law, the yy or in the Treasury arg 
not be exhausted by by an annual deficiency of $50,000,000 until Decem: 


Mr. ALDRICH'S main argument for revenues at this time is diver] 


on the importations already made of next year'ssupplies. Asforthe 
uge surplus which the remaining three years would pile up, according to 
Mr. DINGLEY'S Mr. — tries to dispose of it by a few generali- 
ties to the effect that a high tariff will have a tenden . revent importa- 
tions. 7 — edge are absolutely contradicted . ALDRICH him- 
n in this He shows that the customs — fim of 1893, under the 
high Mc — 2 customs revenues of 


ley turi were S Her more than 
Aeg niega Wilson tariff. iu 


u it than the co the 
265 of taxation. am keeping it out of circulation 
x 1 into execution it will bring untold 
disaster u Sese 5 — no ecd will be blameless who does not 
raise his voice and cast his vote against it. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask leave to print in the 
RECORD an able article on the same subject from Judge Hillyer, 
which I send to the desk. 

. T. Without objection, it will be 80 
orde 

The article referred to is as follows: 


CURRENCY CONTRACTION—THE OPPORTUNITY THAT I8 OFFERED IN THE 
TARIFF BILL. 


[From the Washington Times.] 


Is it possible that the tariff bill is to be permitted to pass the Senate with- 
out a provision for checking the accumulation of currency in the Treasury? 
If a majority of Senators were in favor of a gold standard, I could under- 
es such action or A gold standard uires a contraction of 

icy volume and a gere of ; otherwise, except 

is: rpetual bond pe ul can not i A Senator, therefore, 

io believes in a stan 35 seek 
acurtailment of the SARS —— in circulation. But only a num- 
ber of Senators profess to be gold monometallists. . Hepar ion be 
in favor of free coinage, and yet it seems, judging from the rd of de 
that these silver Senators are about to accept silently or with fe feeble —— 
the most stupendous scheme of money contraction which, since 1573, has 
been d standard. 

and Democratic Senators alike 

lus of revenue, and many even 

3 I have never seen an 

ven i all in 

— ne aon int 155 Tres Treasury the 
Iu ration e 

ender Fay uet . Consider first the fact 

-seven millions, while in 

wo millions, sh an 

of fifteen millions. 0 
ual increase of revenue of 
millions under the House tariff bill. 
upon which the House committee's 


loose, gene 

Iassert 73 no intelligent man, let alone a nited States, sn 
carefully e calculations and estimates which have been made pub- 
lic, and DOR which the Finance Committee profess to have made their rec- 
ommendations, and entertain a reasonable "doubt pas on the Ist day of 


March, 1901 (before which no 88 of the erg is possible 
all of our greenbacks and nearly all of our Treasury notes notes will be safel en: 
8 PP MM and NONU HEUS from circulation as 
This is — only the . — bat, in tie 0 poy coe the d: of this ex 
bill. Two classes of contributors to the M ep cq und were to be 
rewarded. ape m e man byam y m the sale of their prod- 


‘Snes for the a var which secured to the 
his ele election t by qon direct action 
tial to the estabi sg of a gold stan 

But these clamorers, if sincere, ces no political sagacity. The shrewd 
peers of the gold-standard scheme know better than to ask for impossi- 
ble t m: They want the greenbacks retired, but they have no 

squeamish sentimentality as to the Metus of retirement. If it can be done 
nre the disg ne of tariff 1 tion, that will be satisfactory, and they will 
hold Mr. McKinl ey equally harged of his obligations as if he been 
able to procure direct i ffirmative Congressional action. 

So we have this tariff bill, nominally for protection and revenue, but con- 
cealing in its schedules a scheme for currency contraction vastly more im- 

rtant than any of its p I wish to utter a note of warn- 
De to silver Senators. Upon this feature feature of the tariff bill to which I am 
directing attention, you Mes not escape responsibility. No fault-finding as 
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respects details; no general criticism of the protective policy will be accepted 
as a discharge of your duty by those who look and havea right to look to you 
to prevent an aggravation of the money famine which will follow the peage 

e have 


of this bill in its present form. It not do to say, “ Let the peop 
another object lesson, and the more severe the better—the more they er 
the more likely they will be to vote the Democratic ticket." In the present 
situation no such selfish suggestion can be tolerated. 

A shrinkage in the next two years of $150.000,000 to $200,000,000 in our money 
volume will cause such a fall in our present low prices as ric d the whole 
class of property-owning debtors into hopeless 1 These strug- 
gling debtors constitute the most energetic and enterprising class of citizens, 
and it is as foolish as it is outrageously unjust to pormi their property to be 
confiscated. The remedy is very simple. There is certainly no culty in 
the amount of ury balance and practically maintaining it by the 
pure. of bonds with any considerable exvess, and the issuance of Treasur 
notes under proper regulations as to redemption to meet any accidental defi- 
cit. What objection can any silyer Senator have to the purchase of bonds? 
We complain very bitterly of Mr. Cleveland because he issued them. Why 
should we hesitate to reverse his 8 

Experience has shown that the pure can be made under proper Treas- 
ury regulations safely and economically; but were there a Job in every 
transaction the injury would be infinitely less than the trous conse- 

ences entailed by a contracting money volume. As toa provision for au- 

ority to issue short-time obligations in case of a deficit, since this should 
notor need not be made obiet but left to the discretion of the Secretary, 
it is im ould be any serious objection. Whether these 
0 tions should be | tender United States notes or simply redeemable 
fi . The Secretary is not deprived of any of his pres- 
entanthority, and the additional authority wo even if unnecessary, be 


ess. 

It will be no excuse for a Senator to vote t this amendment that he 
believes there will be no surplus. Unless he some private information 
and figures which have not n given to the public, he has no valid reason 
sbelief. Butconcede that he is right; if there is no surplus there will 
be no purchase of bonds. The provision could only become operative in case 


0 
there should be surplus, and because a Senator the rely upon the guesses, 


or at least unsupported assertions of opinion, of the Senate committee fur- 
nishes no reason why he should refuse the precaution of a proviso based upon 
the hypothesis that they may bo mistaken. 

Ihave read carefully the amendment pro by Senator STEWART, and 
it seems to me well pted to accomp! the par and otherwise unob- 
jectionable. But if it is not apropar framed, let it be amended or super- 
seded by a substitute. The ing to be done is to prevent the le from 
being deprived of the money which is still left them, and which they need as 
perhaps never before, by this sequestration in the Treasury under a bill 
whose authors disavow any such pu . If silver Senators neglect this, I 
firmly believe that within two years they will be hunting for apologies for 
their oversight in no very different way from those who voted to demonetize 
silver, supposing that they were merely enacting technical changes in the 
operations of the mint. 

C. J. HILLYER. 


Mr.STEWART. It will be observed that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] does not question the figures of Mr. 
DiNGLEY's experts, nor does he pretend that Mr. DiNGLEY'S de- 
ductions, based upon those figures, would not be accurate if the 
importations continued under the new bill. In fact, Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, the expert employed by the Senator from Rhode 

nd, and upon whose report he bases his calculation, agrees, as 
Iunderstand, with the experts who made the estimate for Mr. 
DiNGLEY. Then there is nothing but the vague declaration that 
the billis going to produce a deficiency, and again that it is not 
going to do so. That is the general statement; and it is sought to 
prótect the country against the retirement of greenbacks by the 
accumulation of money in the Treasury. 

We have no right to take those chances. Senators who vote 
against this amendment by indirection sanction the retirement of 

nbacks, and when the time comes and the greenbacks are 
pounded, as they certainly will be under this bill, Senators will 
certainly be held responsible. I do not care to elaborate it any 
further. It is a plan to retire the nbacks, or it is no plan at 
all, for there was no other immediate necessity for the ng of 
Congress together for the passage of this bill; that is, none that 
has been stated. The only immediate necessity that has been 
stated by public men and by the press is to make up a deficiency 
in the revenue, to furnish revenue. 

We have heard that on all hands, and that is the basis upon 
which Congress was called together and upon which it has acted. 
If it accomplishes that Dorpe oe increase of the revenue, the 
piling up of money in the ury—and accomplishes the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks, which is devoutly wished for in certain 
quarters and advocated by certain persons holding views the op- 
posite of mine, then the object for which this session was called 

ether will be consummated. 

he first step to have the gold standard established in this coun- 
try is to get rid of the greenbacks. You can always ascertain 
"ud the poer of the gold party is by reading the English news- 
papers. Their leading financial journals always point out a year 
or two in advance what will be the ultimate policy of the gold 
party in this country. The repeal of the Sherman Act and of all 
the leading laws providing for the coinage of silver was advocated 
in the English newspapers years before they came into active op- 
eration by the retirement of the greenbacks, the silver certificates, 
and the Sherman notes. That policy has been advocated in the 
London press, in such papers as the Statist and the Economist, 
ever since 1893. 

When the Sherman Act was repealed it was said one more step 
had to be taken, that we must get rid of a redundant currency. 
'That is the policy of the gola party. Their policy is announced 
in England; then in New York; and then it oozes out through the 


gold press of this country. That bill was introduced and passed 
with a provision supposed to be sufficient to accomplish that pur- 
pose, and no man can say that that provision has not been suffi- 
cient. With this warning before us, it seems to me that we should 
prevent any such possible calamity. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, whatever may be the conjectures— 
for they are nothing else—in regard to the result of this pendin, 
bill after the year 1898, it seems to me very certain that there wil 
be no surplus revenue produced by this legislation for that year. 

I agree with the statement made by Mr. Carlisle in his last re- 
port as Secretary of the Treasury, that the protective system car- 
ried t its legitimate result must decrease the revenue of the 
country. 

Our friends upon the other side who have been engaged in con- 
structing this measure have been confronted with the difficult 
task of reconciling protection with revenue. Whenever you reach 
the protective point, you diminish imports; and when you dimin- 
ish imports, you decrease reyenue. With us, who believe that 
we should impose a tariff upon imports for revenue only, there 
ought to be no difficulty in constructing a tariff measure, but even 
with those who believe in a tariff for revenue only there always 
comes in the greed and avarice of local and individual interests. 
When you undertake to reconcile protection and revenue, this 
evil is immensely increased, because every producer in the coun- 
try immediately claims that he has the right to protection if it is 
accorded to anybody else. 

In 1886 Mr. Manning, then Secretary of the Treasury, secured 
the assistance of three of the most eminent statisticians in the 
United States, without regard to their political predilections, and 
they made a careful analytical examination as to the question of 
how many of the people of the United States, with their labor and 
products, came in competition directly or indirectly with the labor 
and products of foreign countries. They were employed without 
the knowledge among themselves that anyone was being employed 
but a 1 person, and they reported with singular unanimity— 
I think there was but 1 or less than 1 per cent difference in their 
estimates—that but 5 per cent of the people of the United States, 
with their labor and products, came in competition with the labor 
and products of foreign countries; and yet with that small pro- 
portion of the people of the United States to be protected, it is 
almost impossible, nay, sir, it is impossible, to construct a tariff 
bill for protection and for revenue without giving a large pre- 
ponderance to protection. When you undertake to construct a 
tariff for protection, you destroy revenue, because in order to pro- 
tect, in order to meet the demands of those who seek protection, 
you are compelled to put the duties so high as to exclude the for- 
eign product and keep it from coming into competition with the 
domestic product. 

Now, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], whatever 
we may think abont his political opinion upon this question, is the 
most eminent authority on tariff in the Republican party. He 
has made it the study of his life. He is a practical protectionist. 
I know from personal contact with him in debate year after year 
in this Chamber that he is an expert in regard to the details of 
tariff legislation. He is better posted in regard to it than any 
other quus man I know. I differ with him as widely as it is pos- 
sible for one man to differ with another. The Senator from Rhode 
Island recognizes the fact, as I stated it and as Mr. Carlisle stated 
it, and in the very able and carefully prepared address which he 
delivered in inaugurating this debate he lays down the propos 
tion that the Republican party, the protection party to which he 
belongs, must soon resort to internal-revenue taxes because the 
protective system destroys revenue upon imports. 

. STEWART. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator does not make any allowance for 
the delicate position which the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] occupied at the time he made that statement, from the 
clamor about retiring greenbacks which rose in the country in 
consequence of the statement of Mr. DiNGLEY. Mr. DINGLEY’s 
statement alarmed the country for fear they were going to pile it 
up. The Senator from Rhode Island smoothed it down very 
adroitly. Whether or not his judgment was influenced by his 
environments, the Senator can judge as well as I. I can not judge. 

Mr. VEST. I do not undertake to defend the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I do not pretend to say that I agree with him as 
to everything. Isimply paid what I conceived to be a just tribute 
to his ability as a protectionist. I am not one. ` 

The Senator from Rhode Island says in his speech, which was a 
carefully prepared one, as I observed before: 


Nothing in the theory of protection interferes with the imposition of fur- 
ther internal-revenue taxes by protectionists, etc. P 


Then he goes on to say: 


In the years to come we must expect a decrease rather than an increase in 
the customs revenue to be derived underthe principal schedules of the tariff. 
Take the revenue from the metal schedule as an illustration. In 1882 the rev- 
enue o eps . vast ee iron ee I inne than Mp gern In tho 
year was u. 000,000, and a lar; tion of this sum was 
paid out as drawbacks upon tín plate. a 
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With duties adequately protective upon manufactures of cotton, wool, 


silk, and flax, we may expect a constantly diminishing revenue from the im- 
portations of these products. If the rates im d by this bill on sugar 
should be found to lead to the rapid development of the beet-sugar industry 
in the United States, we may expect large reductions year by year in the 
contemplated revenue from sugar. Some of the most sanguine advocates of 
the policy of encouraging beet-sugar production in this country believe that 
wa 8 =e within ten years produce a sufficient quantity tosupply the domestic 
emand. 
The legitimate result of a protective policy isto give the American market 
to American producers. When this becomes an accomplished fact, the revenue 
wing out of protective duties Log sian Itm be evident, therefore, 
Rat we must look for other sources of revenue. Whether it should be alon; 
the line of an increase of internal-revenue taxes, such as we have suggested, 
or whether some other sources of revenue should be sought, it is not necessary 


now to determine. 

There he argues that the legitimate and logical effect of protec- 
tion is to build up domestic industries, and thereby do away with 
the necessity of foreign imports, and, as a matter of course, to de- 
crease the revenue. Ex-Secretary Carlisle argued it from a differ- 
ent point. His reason for believing that the protective system 
diminished revenue was that you must go so high in rates in order 
to protect that ru necessarily exclude foreign importation. The 
Senator from Rhode Island, upon the other hand, takes the ground, 

and argues it very ably and carefully from his standpoint, that 
the result of protection is to build up domestic resources and pro- 
ductions in the country, and thereby do away with the necessity 
of bringing in the foreign articles to compete. 

But whether the one or the other be true, experience shows us 
that the result of very high protective tariffs is to decrease reve- 
nue. When you put the tariff wall so high as to give to the do- 

‘mestic manufacturer what he says he needs and demands, as a 
matter of course you strike down the revenue at the custom- 
houses, because the foreign goods are unable to come in. 

Mr. President, upon that basis—and I believe it is the result of 
high protection—we are not authorized to say there will be enor- 
mous ee produca by the p bill. 

Mr. STEWART. Suppose there is no surplus? 

Mr. VEST. From my standpoint I do not believe any tariff 
should be passed at all, because we have already $130,000,000 of 
idle money in the Treasury, and I deprecate the increase of that 
surplus as much as I deprecate any other fact in the economy of 
the country. 


Schedule. Revenue, 1893. 


Revenue, 1896. 


JUNE 30, 1897. 
Mr. VEST. Mr. President, let us look for a minute at the esti- 


mate of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I could not quite hear what the 
Senator said. Will he state again what Mr. Ford estimates will 
be me es revenue under the bill as it is now amended by the 

mate 

Mr. VEST. Under the Senate amendments it would be $269,- 
169,652, but the estimate of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] for 1898 was $182,744,000, and Mr. Ford says he believes 
that to be correct. 

The Senator from Rhode Island, in his carefully prepared ad- 
dress, stated: 


To indicate the grounds upon which — ja nt is based, we may take 
the wool and woolen schedule, from which 000 out of $76,000,000 increase 
is expected. The fact is well known that there have been unusual importa- 
tions of wool in anticipation of the reim tion of a duty—enough, according 
to the trade reports, to supply all the foreign wool needed by the domestic 
manufacturers for more than a year. Some experts have estima the sup- 


pyas sufficient for our needs for a much longer period. 
e total imports of wool into the three principal ports for the first four 
months of the 1897 were 208,451,434 ports of 


8 as total 

224,808,620 pounds in the entire fiscal year when the imports of wool were 
larger than ever ore. Of class 1 wool, the importations for these four 
163,760 pounds, 


months reach an aggre: of 135, against 117,533,750 pounds for 
the entire fiscal peer 108. The imports of wool of class 1 10 dae tbree 


% 896, 588. 77 $5,014, 704. 08 e 538, 890. 03 $7, 
2, 144, 867. 66 8,006, 807. 26 , 299, 540. 08 10, 
20, 999, 953. 84 13, 128, 833. 28 17,154, 764. 19 17, 
1,927, 746. 90 421, 535. 60 2,211,331. 66 2, 

193, 784. 04 29,910,291. 15 51,964,635. 54 62, 

14, 831, 989. 99 14, 859, 117.02 22,952, 607.34 14, 
13, 585, 571. 87 7, 919, 648. 83 14,721, 424. 70 10, 
9, 104, 233. 44 6,954, 319. 30 9,194, 300. 55 8, 

11,332, 714. 23 9,311,324. 84 11,033, 977. 10 11. 
18, 979, 839. 30 12, 017, 788. 30 20, 390, 085. 39 19, 
44, 608, 150. 95 23, 023, 906. 67 67, 424, 761. 89 61, 
20,310, 258. 74 12,508,913. 77 14, 417, 249. 06 M, 
2,070, 621. 54 1,242, 198. 91 2, 130, 497. 69 1, 

14, 964, 750. 02 10, 971, 478.91 17, 000, 557. 97 4, 

155, 865, 867.92 |  271,509,383.88 


Mr. STEWART, What harm will the amendment do if there 
is no yo 

Mr. VEST. I am not discussing that particular point now. I 
do not know how I shall vote upon the amendment. Lanswer the 
Senator as far as I can with pleasure, and I agree with him in the 
main as to one proposition, anyhow, and that is, the absolute 
necessity that we shall curtail the surplus in the Treasury in- 
stead of increasing it, for there can be no evil, in my judgment, 
coming to the American people greater than the presence of a 
large sum of idle money withdrawn from circulation and merely 
spectacular, 

What is the official estimate?—and it is all we have in regard to 
the revenue to be derived by the pending bill. Here is an official 
statement furnished to the Finance Committee by Mr. Ford, stat- 
istician of the Treasury Department, giving the revenues upon 
all the tariff bills enacted and proposed, from the McKinley Act 
of 1890 to the last amendments pro by the majority of the 
Finance Committee to the pending bill. I will insert the table in 
the RECORD, of course without pretending toread it. It shows in 
summarized form that the revenue for 1893, under the McKinley 
Act, was $198,051,051.35. In 1896 it was $155,865,867.92.. 

The estimate under House bill 379, the Dingley bill, is $271,569,- 
963.88, Under the original Senate bill the estimate is $256,473,- 
143.22, Under the Senate amended billit is $269,169,652.49. Under 
the Senate amendments compared with House bill 379 there is a 
deficiency or a smaller amount by $2,399,711.39. Under the Sen- 
ate amendments com with the Senate original bill there 
is an increase of $12,696,509.27. Under the estimate of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] for 1898 the revenues would 
be $182,744,000. Mr. Ford adds that tea is included in both Sen- 
ate bills. Hides are estimated at $1,400,000. Paintings are not 
included in either Senate bill.” 

I see no reason 

Says Mr. Ford— 
for altering Mr. ALDRIcH's estimate, believin 
will not more than compensate for the restric 
the anticipatory importations in others. 


The table referred to is as follows: 


p the new revenue duties 
imports in other lines and 


Mr. ALDRICH’s 
estimate for 


400, 906. $ 204,099.82 | — $334,790.21 $817, 193. 74 $6, 695, 000. 00 
932, 621. „708, 913.70 — 500,626.33 „202. 67 9, 741, 000. 00 
023, 721. 17,244, 040. 34 I 89, 210. 15 , 318. 57 12, 889, 000. 00 
465, 156. 2,561, 521.38 350, 189. 72 95, 365. 09 1, 494, 000. 00 
979, 944. 60, 233,528.14 | -+8, 268,892.60 | — 2,746, 416. 60 38, 000, 000. 00 
855, 799. 15, 961,712.87 | — 6,390, 984.47 t 1, 105, 913. 25 13, 797, 000. 00 
915, 568. 20,794, 206.64 | -1- 6,072, 781.94 9, 878, 638. 17 15, 860, 000. 00 
083, 698. 7, 835,908.09 | —1 392.46 | — 247,790.77 7, 935, 000. 00 
294, 585. 11, 295,120.91 | + 143.81 | + 535.29 9, 330, 000, 00 
836, 610. 15,417,709.00 | — 915.78 | — 3,918,900.64 15, 468, 000. 00 
167,199. 66, 277, 292.58 | — 469.31 5, 110, 102. 06 23, 028, 000. 00 
401, 054. 14, 404,054.75 | — 792. 31 2,999.91 13, 623, 000. 00 
190, 847. 1, 698, 695.01 | — 802. 68 507, 847.33 2, 404, 000. 00 
838, 437. 15, 442, 848. 65 709.32 1,104,411.17 | 13,500, 000. 00 

13, 143. 269, 169,652.49 | — 2, 399, 711.30 +12, 696, 509. 27 182, 744, 000. 00 
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rts for the month of April alone fated 70,885,265 pounds, nearly double 
The largest importation of lass 1 woo. A into t 4 


ever imported into the country in 
any one year under dutiable wool. aS e 


ese statistics justify the belief that there can be no reyenue from the 
wool duties during the fiscal year 1898, except 8 a small amount from 
third- class wools. The estimate of $14,000, creasé from woolen goods is 
ually erroneous, not simply for the reason that there have been large im- 
portations of woolens, but for the additional reason that during the fiscal 
year 1898 the domestic manufacturers will use supplies purchased on a free- 
wool basis, and will have so great a temporary advantage over foreign manu- 
facturers on this account that it is reasonable to expect that the imports of 
woolens in 1808 be less in value than in any recent year, and that so far 
from an increase in revenue from this source, by reason of increased duties, 
we must look rather for an actual decrease. 
* * * * * * = 
The committee estimate the receipts from internal revenue for the same 
perlog at $170,700,000. If we add to this the Treasury estimate for miscel- 
janeous receipts, $20,000,000, and the receipts on account of the Post-Office, 
221,010, we have a total estimate of receipts for the fiscal year 1898 of $469,- 
671,076, or an estimated excess of receipts over expenditures for that year of 


$2, 725.28. 7 

In estimating the receipts from internal revenue for this year, we have 
added to the usual receipts from this source $23,900,000, which is the estimate 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau of the additional revenue which will be de- 
rived from the increase in taxes on fermented liquors, cigarettes, tobacco, 
and snuff, provided by the su ted amendments. 'l'he additional tax on 
fermented liquors and the duties on tea are imposed until January 1, 1900, b 
which date it is believed the business of the country will have adjusted itse! 
to the new tariff, and the customs receipts and internal-revenue taxes will 
supply ample revenue to meet the expenses of the Government. 
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Iftheestimated revenue from the duty on tea and the additional internal- 
revenue taxes should be omitted from the committee's estimates of 8838 
Ps] zona be an estimated deficiency of $29,175,000 instead of a surplus o 

LI 


The duty upon tea it was estimated would yield $8,000,000, and 
the revenue from the increased beer tax was estimated at about 
$12,000,000, making in round numbers $20,000,000. Both those 
duties have been omitted, and in lieu of them the increases upon 
which our friends must rely for revenue consist of about $3,000,000 
in round numbers by the repeal of the 7 per cent commission on 
beer stamps, and I give that a very liberal estimate, for it is stated 
at $2,800,000, but I put it at $3,000,000; and from the stamp tax the 
largest estimate I have heard by its friends is $4,000,000, which 
would make$7,000,000, and this, deducted from $29,175,000, would 
leave a deficiency of $22,175,000. 

Now, Mr. President, I agree—— 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Missouri does not take into 
account another item—the doubling of the tax on cigarettes. 

Mr. VEST. I was about to speak of that. There are some 
schedules in the bill in which there are increases, for which I have 
allowed $3,000,000, and I take it for granted that my friend the 
Senator from Iowa will consider that a very liberal adjustment. 
We have, then, instead of a deficiency for 1898 of $22;175,000, a de- 
ficiency of $18,175,000. 

Now, I be Ap as I was proceeding to remark, with the Senator 
from Rhode Island when he states that for the year 1898 no re- 
liance can be had upon the wool tax. The wool importers differ 
only in the amount of wool that is now upon hand for use in the 
future. Some of them put it at one year’s supply and some at 
eighteen months, but that there is a large amount of raw wool on 
hand to be used by the manufacturers is beyond any question. 
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Mr. VEST. Of course. 

ALLISON. May I interrupt the Senator for just a mo- 
men 

Mr. VEST. With pleasure. 

Mr. ALLISON, I will say to him that the increase of the ad 
ene rate as compared with the McKinley law comes wholly 

om sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Iowa will not pre- 
tend to say that there are not in this bill large increases over the 
McKinley Act on more than 100 items. 

Mr. ISON. Assuredly not, but they do not figure in tho 
ad valorem largely. 

Mr. VEST. e will see about that. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the e eee 

Mr. VEST. I have very care S fone over the bill, with the 
best ene could employ, and I will show increases made over 
the McKinley Act. 

have here, and I 188 as well put it into the RECORD now, a 
list of 109 items, and the list is not complete, where the rates of 
duty in the pending bill are above those in the McKinley Act, 
which, I repeat, was the highest tariff legislation we have ever had. 
Here are 109 items in which there have been large increases over 
the rates in the eps law, and there are really some one 
hundred and forty-odd of such items. I will insert the table in 
my remarks. 


The table is as follows: 


The follo list shows some of the articles on which the d imposed 
hy. tise Danan e S perse reped eee ant 


It is stated from almost official authority that the sugar refiners ae * 
have upon hand four months’ supply. hile they will be com- | 1. Lactic acid. 62. Shingles. 

lled to buy raw sugar after that time, until that supply is ex- } ft ape x 

usted, as a matter of course, we can not rely upon any revenue | 4. Alcoholic compounds. 
from that source. I do not see, then, how it is ible to escape | 5. Bl pow 3 63. Sugar. 
the conclusion that there must be a deficiency of from eighteen to g. Borate o - 
twenty million dollars, at the least, under the provisions of the | & Chalk. ' 
pending bill as it stands. What will be the revenue of the Gov- | 9. Mirbane. 64. Garden seed. 
ernment after 1898, I submit, in all candor, is a matter largely of | 19 Paraffin. 888 
conjecture. If the Republican party is correct in saying that |j» rin. OF VAL OUFERT 
prosperity will come to this country from increased tariff taxa- | 13. Fusel oil. 68. : 
tion, it is possible that the revenues of the Government may | |} Opium. | 88 
largely increase. If, upon the other hand, depression continues, 14. Spirit varnishes, TL Meat" 
there will continue, as now, to beimmense exports, decreasing im- | 17. Crayons. 72. Chocolate. 
ports, and a falling off in revenue. E —.— 75 5 Do. 

Mr. President, what is the average ad valorem rate of taxation | . Paris zreen £- Dandelion root. 
under thé pending bill? Asa matter of course it is impossible to | 21. London purple. H. 
be mathematically accurate about this matter until the bill is | 2. 1 coe hrm a 
completed in conference, and we can only approximate to it so far | 57 Aicohol medicines. bai eene 
as we have gone. The average rate of ad valorem taxation in the | 25. Do. 
act of 1890, the McKinley Act, was 49.58 per cent. That was the 
acme of protection; that was the ultima thule of the system of B. L 
protection. No such tariff bill had ever been known in the his- | 2. Magnesic brick. 78: Plushes, 
tory of the financial and economic world. 27. Pumice stone. 79. Corduro: 

early one-half of the value of every article was placed upon it 25 Asphalt. 80. Manufactures cotton, 

to meet the revenues of the Government and to meet the demands | 30. Chemical glassware. J. 
especially of tection. Under the derided Wilson Act, some- | 31. ters, etc. 
times called the Wilson-Gorman Act of 1894, the rate of taxation | ,, Plate glass: E MCN. 
was 39.94. That is to a large extent a protection measure. As I | 3; by 30 8X Cordage. 
have repeatedly said, its only redeeming qualities with me were Polished— 84. Twine. 
free salt, free lumber, and free wool. I felt when I secured them — MU — een: 
like a shipwrecked mariner who has three planks at least upon M t o 87. Other man 
which he may float to shore. But under that bill, even with the | 38. 16 by 24. 88. Jute scent irit y 

rotectionists controlling the measure 5 855 both sides of the | 97 Orina %4 Br x 
Chamber, the rate was only 39.94 instead of 49.58 per cent. . 15 by . 

Under the comparative statement prepared by the experts of 39. 21 by 30. Carpets. 
the Treasury and given to us by the majority of the Finance Com- e A 90. Hats. 
mittee, the rate of taxation under the Dingley bill is 57.3, an in-  Beyeled— L 
crease over the McKinley Act from 49.58 per cent to 57.3; and I | 41. 13 by 21. 
undertake to say now, having made three different estimates of | 42. 24 by 30. 91. Spun silk. 
the ad valorem rate in the bill as far as we have gone, that under | ,, Plate pasy: M 
this bill, when finished, the rate of taxation will be largely over | 4. 21 by 30. 

50 per cent, certainly over 54 per cent, and in the vicinity of 57 i META 92. Paper manufactures 
cent. ` 

Piir. TELLER. L ask the Senator from Missouri to repeat that fl. quss past m 

statement. I did not quite catch it as to the rates of the bill. 48. Agate. 93. Beads. 

Mr. VEST: The average ad valorem under the McKinley Act | 3% Alabaster. M s 
was 49.58 per cent; under the act of 1894, 39.94 per cent; under | 51. Fre e. 95. Metal. 
this bill as it came from the House, 57.3 per cent. 52. Granite. 97. Feathers. 

Mr. TELLER. What does the Senator think it will be as the | 5% Granite, dressed. — — 

Senate has amended it? c 100. Haircloth. 

Mr. VEST. I was saying that in my judgment it will approxi- 101. Hats. 
mate that amount when the bill isconcluded. It will certainly — Pigs cloth. 102. oan i Nj 
be over 55 per cent, and I believe it will go up to the rate in the 56. Saws: 10i Hides 
Dingle e 8 we have . — back to nearly all of the items 5 M 106, Leather: 
int ingley bill as it came to us. . Pins. . Laces 

Mr. N. The Senator alludes only to ad valorem on 60 Wasen — — 


dutiable goods, and not to all the items in the bill. 
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Mr. VEST. With the exception of tobacco, every schedule in 
this bill has some increase of rate above the corresponding rate in 
the McKinley bill. These are to be counted in the bill not by 
dozens, but by the hundred. 

In the sugar schedule every grade of sugar from 75 degrees 
polariscopic test up has a separate and higher rate than the law 
of 1890. But it needs no such method as this to find the hundred 
rates which are increases over the McKinley Act, and the whole 
sugar schedule may now be omitted and still many more than a 
hundred rates of this sort be found. 

I come now to another subject of comment, as to one of the sal- 
ient features of the bill. There is no certain information to be 
obtained on the subject of trusts. Their methods, to be effective, 
must, to a certain extent, be secret. The prejudice entertained 

inst their purposes (accomplished or intended) offers further 
inducement to concealment, not only of their workings, but their 
very existence. 
hen a grain dealer, buying at the lowest price in the Western 
field, finds himself undersold in the market, he at once 
reasons that his successful rival gets some advantage in transpor- 
tation; and even if unable to prove it, is sure that the competing 
grain is paid a rebate or carried at a cut rate. 

So when the public finds a thorough agreement among the 
manipulators of any article of commerce, and the market price 
for that article fixed by or everywhere obeying an arbitrary in- 
fluence other than the natural law of supply and demand, it is 
justified in assuming the existence of a combination, even if it 
should be im ible to establish that fact in a court of justice, or 
even to convince friends of a particular trust that there are 
others.” In the following list of trusts the first hundred were 
given in 1892, and so far as I know no general denial of their 
existence has been ever made. Nos. 101 to 115, inclusive, were 
given in a little work on Trusts by Mr. William W. Cook, and 

os. 116 to 131, inclusive, by Mr. C. W. Baker, in his book on 
Monopolies and the People. The two latter lists were longer, 
but those omitted are already named in the first list. 

It is not claimed that all of these combinations are now in ex- 
istence; but with the exception of the few which the present tariff 
law weakened, and which the framers of this bill have been una- 
ble to rehabilitate, as cotton ties and a few other items, there is 
not one in the long list of trusts here given which this bill does 
not help by placing new weapons in the hands of those who ** grind 
the faces of the poor." 

If any of these trusts have slept in the last three years, it is be- 
cause the present tariff law, inadequate asit was in its measure 
of reform, hampered in its making by the same influences which 
have fashioned the pending bill, had at least enough of the leaven 
of virtue to curb something of the unbridled license which the 
trusts enjoyed before and will again. Not one which was in 
existence but will rise again. 

To show the extent to which the trust system has been carried 
in the United States, I will state that Mr. Norris, business man- 
ager of the New York World, in his testimony before the Ways 
and Means Committee, page 1753, gains Bia da the existence 
of a news paper manufacturers’ trust, and throughout that mass of 
testimony one need not read between the lines to find charges and 
admissions of the existence of these combinations. 

I have here, and I shall insert it in the RECORD, a list of 120 of 
these trusts the existence of which in the immediate past and in 
the present can not be denied. As I have said, I do not claim that 
they are all in existence now. Some, having met the purposes of 
their organization, now have ceased to exist. But in the pending 
bill there are rates of taxation protective to all these trusts, and 
I have endeavored to give from the bill itself the rate of tax- 
ation oe by the pending measure. 2 
E "e KRELL. the Senator the aggregate capital of all 

e trusts? 

Mr VEST. No; I have not. I will insert the table in the 
RECORD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Trusts Existing and proposed duties. 


-| 2 cents per pound 
8 -| 20 per cent 40 per cent. 
8 -| 85 per cent 


8 35 to 57 percent. 47 to 78 per cent. 
20 per cent 20 per cent. 
56 docu 5 Do. 
—:: SSN AS 25 per cent.. 35 per cent. 


*De Witt Warner, June, 1892. 


Trusts—Existing and proposed duties—Continued. 


Trust. Present duty. Proposed duty. 
15. Castor o. an 95 cents per gallon...| 35 cents per gallon. 
16. Celluloid 45 per cent 65 cents and. 25 per 
cent. 
AT, Cigarette? LL $1 per pound and 25 fi per pound and 25 
$ per cent. per cent. 
18. Condensed milk *............ 2 cents per pound....| 2cents per pound. 
19. Copper ingot*............... F ree 
20. Copper, sheet FF Do. 
o A (( uai aeu ding free; 10 per I cent and g cents per 
cent and I cent per pound. 
22. — ES -| 55 per cent. 
In Cotton, duck 22... ͤ per cent — per cent. n 
2. Cotton thread IILLLILLLL] Bs cents per dozen... 6 cents Dor dozen. 


Harvester ee á 4 
QU errem 4 cents per pound Iz cente und. 
2 fiber. i LI 30 per rab — 3 per cu. x 


lcent per pound....| 2} cents per pound. 
Der Sent. . 35 per cent. 
-|5 cents per 100 5 cents per 100 
pounds. pounds. 
20 cents per gallon...| 20 cents per gallon. 
13 to 28 per cent to 41 per cent. 


a 25 
zb cents per pound... i cents per pound. 


Locomotive tire............. 


ble cents per cubic 50 per cubic foot. 
foot. 
77. PEE 


Morocco leather .............|....- do 


Pocket cutlery .............. 
Powder . 
Preserves 
Pull 
Ti. 

Rubber gossamer.... 


—— — per cent. 
ar C — 12 cents per 100 


DoS Sa 


90 Sent. dsevss 50 per cent. 
Sanitary ware Pio ——— E Sb 5 cent. 


FERES SEA genen SSeAShE BARES BEHEBEBHEE! 
nir 
: 


Sandpaper -ens 20 per cent...........| per cent. 

Sash door, and fd 25 per cent. "Do. 

BOW ee a 12 to 50 per cent...... : 
10 cents and 


65. School book 
66. School furniture 
67. Sewer pipe 
68. Shot and le 
69. Skewer - 
70. Smelters A 
11. Snath ... 25 per cent...... 
72. Soap 10 to 35 per cent 
Lg — 35 per cent...... ed 
. Sponge . 10 per cent 
76. Starch 
T. Steel 
78. Steel rail ....................| F. & per ton aneen 
79. Stove board .................| 85 per cent 
> a board. S per cent “eA 
" ctural steel cent per pound ... 
. Sugar v Boon cent +- + cent. 
X Teazel..... 15 per cent 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
9c. 
91. 85 per cent. 
92. 35 cents to $3 and 25 
per cent. 
93. 35 per cent. 
95. ut Da ts. 
o 21-cen 
96. 1 to2 cents. 
97. 4 to 12 cents. 
98. 40 cents per pound 
and 55 per cent. 
99. 25 per cent. 
100. $1 per M feet. 
na í pound. 
. 2 cents per 
105. - Do. 1 
104. -| 20 per cent. 
100. Wh 8 A ber gall 
E .25 per on. 
We Matt ose | Fto 1 cent- 


Li 
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Trusts— Existing and proposed duties—Continued. 


Trust. Present duty. Proposed duty. 
108. Wrought pipe* 2 cents. 
109. Stoves * .| 0.8 cent per pound, 
110. Coke .| 20 per cent. 
111. Reapers and mowers*® ......| Free F Do. 
Thrashing machines“ G Do. 
113. Plows * as Do. 
s 5 Leid — d. 
cents per poun 
à $1 per M feet. 
4 ..| 30 cents per M. 
Y -.| 2 cents per pound. 
120. » .| To ere and 55 per 
cent. 
121. Lead pencils t ............... 45 cents per gross and 
25 per cent. 
122. Watches and cases t. To $3 and 25 per cent. 
123. Clothes wringers t > per cent. 
124. Carpetst š pes peace 40per 
cen 
125. Dental tools t................ 35 per cent 45 per cent. 
126. Lager beer o» cents per gal- Mo 40 cents per gal- 
on. on. 
127. Milkt 2 cents per gallon. 
128. 20 cents per pound 
and 10 per cent. 
129. 25 per cent. 
130, 


— 20 per cent. 


* William W. Cook, February, 1888; his book called Trusts. 
-+C. W. Baker, 1889; book, Monopolies and the Peop!e, page 24. 


As to the news paper trust, see testimony. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I simply rose for the parece of 
expressing my honest opinion as to the effect of the bill in regard 
to revenue. ith the purpose of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] I am entirely in accord. I deprecate the existence of 
the idle money now in the Treasury. I utterly deny the necessity 
for any tariff legislation at all to obtain revenue for the Govern- 
ment. Ihavestated here, and I repeat, that in my judgment it is 
a crime against the people of the United States to take out of 
circulation at a time like this more money and lock it up in the 
'Treasury of the United States to be gazed at by tourists. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him how long 
the present law has been yielding a surplus revenue and to what 
amount? 

Mr. VEST. Ihave not before me now the figures for the past 
year, but the receipts from imports, when I last looked at them, 
were about $176,000,000, a large increase over tue precedi year. 

Mr. WHITE. If. the Senator from Missouri permit me, I 
will hand him the statement taken at the close of business for the 
last fiscal year. ; ^ 

Mr. VEST. Iwill ask the Senator from California kindly to 
read the statement. 

Mr. WHITE. The customs receipts were $176.316,393.18; the 
internal-revenue receipts, 8146, 241, 263.97; miscellaneous receipts, 
$24,027,071.47, aggregating $347,184,728.02, as against expenditures 
ns VAR UNE eee 

Mr. ALLEN. What fiscal year was that? 

Mr. WHITE. The fiscal year just closed. 

Mr. VEST. Now, Mr. President, a single word more and I am 
done. We are told that this surplus in the Treasury has come 
from the sale of bonds, and therefore it is not to be counted as a 
surplus at all Ican not understand the process by which that 
conclusion is arrived at. I do not pro to discuss now what 
was done by the last Administration in the sale of bonds to obtain 
money to sustain what Mr. Cleveland believed to be the public 
credit of the country. s 

That has passed into history. The bonds were sold according 
tolaw; the money was obtained; it is there to-day. I should like 
to hear from any man who pretends to be competent to manage 
his own business to the extent of $500 why, because he raised 
money even unnecessarily and had it on hand, he should go and 
mortgage his home in order to raise more money while this idle 
capital was lying in his vault. Yet that is the theory and the 
ar ent which confront us now when we say this money is there 
subject to be paid out for all expenses of the Government. 

In connection with the question of the Senator from Nebraska, 
to show how wild and unreliable are the estimates in regard to 
the proceeds that will come to the Government, even in a few 
months or a year, Mr. DINGLEY, chairman of the Waysand Means 
Committee of the House, after whom this bill is named, in his 
deliberate estimates stated that the deficiency for the present year 
would be $65,000,000, and he based his estimate for the taxation 
under this bill upon that estimate. "There is less than $25,000,000 
of deficit, there DE an enormous increase in the imports, the 
internal-revenue taxes remaining about the same. So Mr. DING- 
LEY, as chairman of the Waysand Means Committee, simply made 
the insignificant error of $40,000,000 in his calculation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I approve of the purpose of the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART 
and would gladly vote for it, but I understand that his amend- 
ment contains a recognition by law of the legality and validity of: 
the $100,000,000 of gold reserve now in the Treasury, and so long 
E roat recognition remains in his amendment I can not vote 
or it. 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator will allow me, I think I can 
remedy that by DERD GS 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good; we will see. What I wish to assert 
on this floor in the hearing of Senators of the other side of the 
Chamber and on this side of the Chamber, historians, jurists, 
financiers, lawyers and legislators all of them, and in every char- 
acter, and party managers, is that there is nut on the statute 
books of the United States one line to authorize or to justify 
$100,000,000 of gold reserve in the Treasury. Is there anybody 
here who will deny it? 

Mr. STEWART. No. 

Mr. MORGAN. Or is there any person who will put upon me 
an explanation of the statement? I make it broadly, boldly, defi- 
antly, and I make it in a spirit of indignation that the people of 
the United States have been compelled to submit to this outra- 
geous wrong and injustice and this calumny upon their own ability 
for self-government so long and with such disastrous results. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to modify my 
amendment? M 

Mr. MORGAN. I will take only a short time. I know what 
the Senator wants, and I will yield to him after a momentif he 
will allow me to proceed, 

There being no foundation in law for thé $100,000,000 of reserve 
in the Treasury of the United States in gold or in any other kind 
of money, what foundation is there for it? Nothing but the bare, 
illegal, usurpatory declaration of a Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury who made that first reserve is now 
the Secretary of State of the United States. He made it imme- 
diately after the passage of the Bland-Allison law. The Bland- 
Allison law, preceded by the Stanley Matthews resolution, was a 
thorough committal of the Government of the United States to 
the doctrine that our bonds and contracts of every kind outstand- 
ing should be paid according to the terms on the face of the con- 
tract, in the lawful money of the United States, the coin of the 
United States, on a certain day named in the obligation. 

After we passed the Bland-Allison Act the Secretary of the 
TIME (who advised as a member of the Cabinet the President 
of the United States to veto that bill, and after it was passed over 
that veto in both Houses) took $100,000,000 in coin and set it 
apart in the Treasury for the Turon of bidding defiance to the 
expressions that Congress had twice given utterance to, first in 
the Stanley Matthews resolution and next in the passage of the 
Bland-Allisonlaw. He set himself up as the arbiter of the faith 
of the United States upon that question which Congress had sol- 
emnly settled over the veto of President Hayes, and he set apart 
$100,000,000 in the Treasury without any authority for it in the 
laws of the land. It was an act of bold defiance against Congress, 
intended to break down by executive action the honest and legiti 
mate M pag of the legislative will of the representatives of 
the people of the United States in both Houses and reexpressed in 
the passage of the Bland-Allison law over the veto of the Presi- 
dent. That is the situation. 

Now, sir, there has not been from that time to this any recog- 
nition of the legality of that action in the Congress of the United 
States in any bill we have There has been cautious, 
watchful action on the part of members of both Houses to pre- 
vent the involyement of this country in that usurpatory executive 
declaration and decree. That being so, I can not vote for any 
measure which in any sense at all lezalizes that reserve. 

More than that, I wish to caii attention to another historical 
fact, and upon iny statement I want to ask a question. Is there 
any government in the world except the United States that has 
ever put up a reserve in its own treasury in gola for the purpose 
of redeeming its outstanding obligations? I hear no response. I 
take it that better informed men than I am are unable to respond 
in the affirmative to that question. Having paid more than 
$4,000,000,000 of debt since de close of the civil war, under cir- 
cumstances of the most extreme depression, circumstances that 
would have destroyed any country in this world except the United 
States, when we come to settle with the remaining bondholders 
of the country who reside in Europe we are invited to put np 
$100,000,00) of gold in the Treasury as a guaranty of the fait 
and the ability of this Government to meet the debt. 

Well, sir, I would as soon ask John Jacob Astor, or whatever 
his name is, to put up a five-dollar bill in a show window in New 
York as a guaranty of his credit to pay his bootblack and other 
things like that. The pretense that we have got to put up $100,- 
000,000 in the Treasury as a political and speculative jack pot for 
the gamblers of New York and elsewhere to run out and bet 
against is a disgraceful and a shameful acknowledgment on the 
part of the people of the United States and their representatives, 
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or the executive officers who are supposed and are intended to 
administer their laws. I pass from that point. 

I want to know now what the cost of this reserve has been. It 
started out with $100,000,000. How was it obtained? A part of 
it from the revenues of the Government; another part by the ex- 
change of $80,000,000 of silver certificates issued under the Bland- 
Allison Act for gold in the hands of our own people. The reports 
are on your records to show that $80,000,000 of the $100,000,000 
was obtained by the exchange of silver certificates issued under 
the Bland-Allison Act to our own people for gold. Then silver 
certificates were as good as gold, and üntil that same Secretary 
did all he could afterwards to discredit them. 

We got the $100,000,000, sequestered it, put it where no man but 
the Secretary of the Treasury could lay his hands ioe it, not 
even the President, for it was under the Secretary’s order, not the 
President’s order, that this thing was done. It was an adminis- 
trative act that the President had not anything to do with except 
as Presidents are now accustomed to do, to stand and deliver 
whatever the Secretary of the Treasury demands of them from 
time to time. We have had Presidents and Presidents and we 
have had Secretaries, and the power behind the throne has been 
greater than the throne itself. 

Well, $100,000,000 was sequestered, taken out of the trade of the 
country. What would this diligent, 2 1 people have done 
with the use of 8100, 000, 000 in their midst, circulating freely dur- 
ing the time it has been locked up in the Treasury? No man, at 
the lowest computation, would undertake or 1 5 to assert 
that they would have made less than 8200, 000, 000 out of it. So 
there is a dead loss to the people by the sequestration of that $100,- 
000,000 of 8200, 000,000, because they have lost that much capital 
out of their business. 

Now, that waseighteen yearsago. The interest on that amount 
up to this year at 4 per cent is $72,000,000. That has been lost to 
the people, for we have had to pay that out of the Treasury, or 
would have had to do it if we had issued the bonds for it. It is 
worth 4 per cent, and the interest on it for eighteen years at 4 per 
cent is $72,000,000. Now,I take the $72,000,000 of interest and 
the two hundred million lost to the industry of the country, and 
the sum of that is $272,000,000 that it has cost us in that direction. 

More than that, it has been made the pretext, the indecent pre- 
text, the dishonest pretext, for the issue of $262,000,000 more of 
bonds for the purpose of replenishing this hundred millions of re- 
serve as fast as the speculators in money, the dealers in bullion 
and the like, have withdrawn it with greenbacks and other cer- 
tificates of indebtedness of the United States and sent it abroad. 
Add the $262,000,000 to that sum and we have $534,000,000. 

Mr. President, none of those $262,000,000 of bonds are going to 
be paid before maturity. They thereforecarry a debt against the 
United States and the people and the labor and industry of this 
country for every dollar of the $262,000,000 of principal and all the 
interest that they will draw until they are matured and paid. 
When you come to add that interest up to the maturity of these 
bonds, the whole sum of the debt of the United States created by 
the withdrawal of this $100,000,000 Wee rd bythe Secretary of 
the Treasury is $875,000,000. That is what has been lost—$s75,- 
000,000; snatched from the Treasury by the usurpation of a Re- 
publican Secretary of the Treasury, and, I am ashamed to say, by 
the assistance subsequently of a man who was known and calied 
a Democrat. Now, one word more. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 1 o'clock p. m.). The Chair will 
call the attention of theSenate to the fact that the hour of 1 o'clock 
has arrived. The Senator from Alabama has five minutes under 
the agreement made yesterday. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave five minutes, and that is all I want. 

Now, take from that sum of $875,000,000 the $100,000,000 that is 
in the Treasury and what we have lost, what it has cost us, amounts 
to $778,000,000. No wonder we want more revenue. No wonder 
that these people have taxed upon them greater demands for toil 
and economy, stintand starvation. They can stand itif they will. 
They will have to stand it, Mr. President, until they take the sub- 
ject in their own hands and reverse these ig e can not do 
it on this floor with the majority againstus. The Democrats want 
to doit; they are anxious to doit; but the people will not elect and 
send enough of us here to enable us to take care of them, and they 
must take care of themselves now until God and a returning sense 
of duty and justice shall enter into their hearts and constrain them 
to stand up to the men in the elections who stand up to them on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Here is a robbery of $778,000,000 without one solitary pretense 
of justification under the law. It is not my assertion. I have 
proved it on this floor by demanding responses from these Sen- 
ators which they.can not make. ow,let us go to the world. 
All the facts which I have stated are indisputable; they are not 
nod nee they stand here of record. "They constitute a blur and 
a blot on the face of the administratize conduct of the United 


States Government which we can not rectify here now unless we 
pass an amendment like that of the Senator from Nevada, pro- 
vided he will strike out the recognition of the legality of this debt, 
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Ican not vote for his amendment while that recgonition remains 
in it. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask leave to modify my amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator has a right to modify it. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; and I modify it by striking out a total 
reserve not to exceed;" so as to read: 

Whenever there shall be in the Treas a surplus of five millions over 
one hundred millions, VERUM all forms of money in the Treasury receiv- 
able Asi any public dues, it be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, etc. 

This language does not recognize a gold reserve. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Had not the Senator better put ‘‘ dol- 
lars" in there somewhere? 

Mr. STEWART. The dollar mark is in. , 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no dollar mark in the 
amendment in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It justsays ‘‘ millions," without stat- 
ing whether it is cents, pounds, or dollars. I think the Senator 
had better insert the word dollars." 

Mr. STEWART. Very well; put in the word “ dollars." 

The SECRETARY. As modified the amendment would read: 


Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of $5,000,000 over $100,- 


000,000, including all forms of money in the Treasury receivable for any pub- 


lic dues, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and 
retire bonds of the United States tothe amount which can be purchased with 
the surplus in the Treasury above $100,000,000, such purchases to be made un- 
der regulations similar to those heretofore adopted and employed for the 
purchase of United States bonds from surplus revenue. 

Mr. STEWART. Iwill modify it still further by making it read 
to redeem or purchase." There are some that are becoming due. 
Let it read the amount which can be redeemed or purchased." 

Mr. MORGAN. Let the amendment be reported. I do not 
think I 5 it. 

Mr. STEWART. Some of the bonds are due, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury can call in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment as now modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of $5,000,000 over $100,- 
000,000, including all forms of money in the Treasury receivable for any pub- 
lic dues, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem or 
purchase and retire bonds of the United States to the amount which can be 
redeemed or purchased with the surplus in the Treasury above $100,000,000, 
such pure to be made under regulations similar to those eretofore 
adopted and employed for the purchase of United States bunds from surplus 
revenue. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I ask the Senator from Nevada what is the 
amount of Vy rane surplus in the Treasury over $100,000,000? 

Mr. STEWART. It is one hundred and thirty-nine million eight 
hundred and odd thousand dollars this morning; in round num- 
bers, $140,000,000. 

Mr. LINDSAY. If this amendment be adopted and the bill 
become a law, it would compel the Secretary of the Treasury at 
once to redeem or purchase $139,000,000. 

Mr. STEWART. I hope so. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Having made that his duty, then it becomes 
necessary to pass this tariff bill in order to keep money in the 
Treasury. Ido not propose to put myself in an attitude where I 
shall feel called x to vote for this bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
as modified. 

Mr. STEWART. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As I understand the amendment 
proposed to the bill, it is simply a provision requiring the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, whenever the surplus money in the Treas- 
ury shall exceed $105,000,000, to retire bonds or buy bonds with 
the amount in excess of $100,000,000 in the Treasury. So far as I 
am concerned, I regard it as little less than a crime that, when 
the need of money is felt as it is all over this country, money in 
enormous quantities shall be locked up in the Treasury and kept 
out of circulation. I believe it is the duty of the Government to 
pay its interest-bearing debts with whatever money it has that 
can be spared. There can be no reason why whatever there is in 
the Treasury above $100,000,000 shall not be used to redeem the 
bonds that are outstanding. For that reason I favor the amend- 
ment, and I shall vote for it. 

There is no reference whatever to the assumed authority on the 
part of the Treasury Department to keep $100,000,000 of gold in 
the Treasury for the purpose of retiring greenbacks. There is no 
reference to it. There is no recognition of it. I would not vote 
for any proposition of that sort. But I believe we have a right to 
say that there shall not be great amounts of money held in the 
Treasury doing no good. We can fix that limit at whatever we 
please. We can make it fifty million, or seventy-five, or one hun- 
dred, or one hundred and twenty-five, or one hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred million. You can fix it at any limit you choose. 
I am willing to take this and buy bonds with whatever money is 
in excess of $100,000,000. It is nothing, as I read it, except a 
proposition that there shall not be an accumulation of idle money 
in the Treasury doing no good in excess of $100,000,000, 
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Mr. President, there is an additional reason for this amend- 
ment. We all remember that there was an interview published 
in the New York Journal soon after this bill was started, and 
which I will insert in the RECORD asa part of my remarks, in 
which it was stated that a distinguished member of the United 
States Congress said that one of the purposes of the bill in effect 
was to accumulate large amounts of money in the Treasury and 
by the action of the Secretary of the Treasury to practicallyretire 
greenbacks by laying them aside, because there would be an ex- 
cessive amount of idle money that could be kept in the Treasury, 
if the Secretary chose to do it, instead of buying in the interest- 
bearing bonds; and the proposition was to retire the noninterest- 
bearing greenbacks, which were a part of the circulating money 
of the hited States. For that reason, Mr. President, I am cor- 
dially and heartily in favor of the pending amendment and shall 
vote for it. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Extract from interview with Mr. DINGLEY, New York Journal, May 10, 1897.] 
NO DANGER OF GREENBACKS BEING PRESENTED. 


Unquestionably, if we can now secure abundant revenue to meet all ex- 
penditures and leave a small surplus to gradually reduce the principal of the 
war debt, there will be little danger of any serious prolonged presentation of 
greenbacks for redemption. Not only because the fact that we have a sol- 
vent Government will aid in eee ee and the credit of the 
Government. but also because everyone will recognize the fact that the Gov- 
ernment will be able to hold greenbacks redeemed so long as there is a tend- 
ency for a run onthe Treasury. It is for this reason that the revenue legis- 
lation now pending, designed ‘to secure sufficient revenue to carry on the 
Government, is of itself a fundamental step in maintaining the credit of the 
Government and averting any danger of a depreciation of the currency. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be read, so that we can 


get the exact language proposed. 
3 85 VICE-PRESIDE T. Theamendment will be read as modi- 


The Secretary read as follows: 

Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a surplus of $5,000,000 over $100,- 
000,000, including all forms of money in the Censure: receivable for 3 
lic dues, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to m or 
purchase and retire bonds of the United States to the amount which can bo 
red ed or purchased with the surplus in the Treasury above $100,000,000, 
such purchases to be made under regulations similar to those heretofore 
adopted and employed for the purchase of United States bonds from surplus 
revenue 

Mr. COCKRELL. Strike out “$5,000,000 over" and ‘‘$100,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof ** $105,000,000.” ; 

Mr.STEWART. Let it be read as suggested. I think I will 
accept it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the Senator does not mean to 
use the word ‘‘surplus.” It should read * whenever there shall be 
in the Treasury the sum of $105,000,000." _ 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is right; let it read ‘‘the sum of 


$105,000,000.” 

Ths VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed modification will be 
stated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Whenever there shall be in the Treasury the sum of $105,000,000, including 
all forms of money in the Lie, Leni le for any public dues, it shall be 
the far of the Secre of the ry to redeem or pu and retire 
bonds of the United States to the amount which can be 
with the surplus in the Treasury above $105,000,000, such purchases 
under regulations similar to those heretofore adopted and employed for the 
purchase of United States bonds from surplus revenue. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to inquire whether 


** $105,000,000 includes fractional coin and all kinds of minor 


coin? 

Mr. CHILTON. Ihave only this to say, sir, that it does not 
seem to me that the views presented by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Linpsay] are sound. I do not understand that those 
of us who may vote for this amendment are voting to make this 
tariff bill necessary. We are merely voting to carry along with 
the tariff bill, if itshall pass, a provision which shall guard against 
an extraordinary surplus in co uence of its operations. 

In other words, sir, if the tariff bill shall be defeated, we leave 
the present condition of affairs to exist; but if we are forced to 
take this tariff bill, we want also to provide a compulsory dis- 
bursement of the abnormal Treasury receipts expected to follow. 

It seems to me, in view of the prophecies which have been made 
in regard to the probable revenues under this tariff bill, especially 
after the first year of its operation, some such amendment as this 
js necessary to guard against a sequestration of a large propor- 
tion of the legal-tender currency of the country in the Treasury 
of the United States. I think it is entirely Power to vote for this 
amendment and then vote against the tariff bill. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The Senator from Nevada who introduced this 
amendment, and who all along has voted for all the provisions of 
the bill, practically, and who, I presume, intends to vote for it, 
said a while ago that unless this amendment was adopted it 
would be a silly business to enaet the proposed bill into a law, 
and he did not suppose that any man who had any business sense 
whatever would favor the bill without the adoption of his amend- 
ment. 

As I do not know anything that can be worse than the passage 
of the bill, I think I will be justified in making a recruit for the 


opposition by voting down the amendment, in order that we may 
secure the vote of the Senator from Nevada against this most ex- 
traordinary and most destructive measure. 

Mr. STEWART. Ican tell the Senator a thing that is worse, 
and that is voting for the gold standard directly. 

Mr. LINDSAY. lhaveanotherviewofthiscase, This amend- 
ment does, by necessary implication, recognize the right of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to keep a reserve of $100.000,000 or 
$105,000,000 in the Treasury. It then provides that if this bill 
should turn out to be a bill of abominations, by which money is 
unnecessarily taken from the pockets of the people, that money 
shall be used in buying bonds which are not due at a high rate of 

remium, in order to afford an excuse for a future refusal to re- 

uce taxation that ought not to be imposed upon the people at all. 
I this bill becomes a law, I propose that it shall stand ont in all 
itsdeformity; and if, as the Senator from Nevada thinks, it shall 
pour money into the Treasury at a time when the money ought to 
remain in the kets of the people, I want the people to be en- 
lightened by taking in view the results of this bill, in order that 
they may send a Congress here that will reduce taxation and put 
us back on the plane of a tariff for revenue, and a tariff for reve- 
nue only. I do not propose to give an excuse for the perpetuation 
of a protective system for all time to come. 

This amendment gd never to have been thrust in here, and 
would not have been thrust in except for the fact that it wonld 
tend to divide the counsels of those who desire to defeat this bill, 
and I should vote against it for that reason, if there were no other 
reason for voting against it. 

: ar STEWART. Will the Senator allowme to ask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. LINDSAY. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. Did not the Senator vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Mitts], which provided a tax 
estimated at about $300,000,000, to be applied to the payment of 
the public debt? Why, then, is he now so much opposed to this 
amendment when he voted for that amendment to tax the people? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Ifthere was any virtue in the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS], about which there is a very 
great difference of opinion, the tax would be levied upon those 
people who have been favored all along here, and not upon the 
consumers of the country. You voted to give the manufacturers 
50, 60, and 75 per cent protection, and you voted against the 
proposition to limit protection in one case to 200 per cent. 

The proposition of the Senator from Texas was not to tax the 
consumer, but that weshould take from protected manufacturers 
part of the ill-gotten gains they will make under this bil and 
apply it to the reduction of our indebtedness. If he was right 
in his assumption, the end was a good end and a commendable end, 
and one which I thoroughly and heartily indorse. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator thinks, then, that the raising of 
$300,000,000 a year by taxation to pay the bonds is not taxing the 
por to pay the bonds, but that it 1s a tax upon somebody else? 

ut I shall not discuss that now. All this amendment proposes 
is totake what surplus comes into the Treasury under the revenue 
laws beyond $100,000,000, and, instead of letting it lie idle in the 
Fs. Ule use it to retire bonds. There can not be any objec- 
tion to that. If it does not accomplish any good, there will be no 
harmdonebyit. It will be used to retire bonds and to save inter- 
est; and why should the people be taxed to pay interest on idle 
money? We are paying out now $10,000,000 a year to keep an 
unhealthy reserve in the Treasury, and I want to get rid of it. 

Mr. LIN DSAY. The proper way will be to defeat this bill, 
and then we shall not unnecessarily tax the people. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator asked me to tell him somethin 
that would be worse than the adoption of this amendment, and 
have told him that I knew of various things that would be worse. 
His vote to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, and 
his general connection with the gold ring, is very much worse. So 
the American people keep thinking more and more, and the Sen- 
ator will think so, too, after a while. The American people will 
make him think so before he gets through. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment asit now stands be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment as it is proposed to be amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whenever there shall be in the Treasury a sum in excess of $105,000,000 of 
full l -tender money, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to eem, purchase, and retire bonds of the United States to the amount 
which can redeemed or purchased with the surplus above $105,000.000; 
such purchases to be e under regulations similar to those heretofore 
adopted and employed for the purchase of United States bonds from surplus 
revenue. 

Mr. STEWART. That will not do, because there is very little 
of our circulating medium which is full legal-tender money. The 
silver certificates are full legal-tender money when not otherwise 
provided by contract. The greenbacks are not full legal-tender 
money; the silver certificates are not full legal-tender money, as 
they are only receivable for customs dues. The national-bank 
notes are not full legal tender, for they are only receivable for 
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public dues. The language used in the amendment was intended 
to cover all sorts of money receivable for any pubiic purpose, and 
the amendment was so worded, so as to prevent more than the 
accumulation of 5100, 000,000 in the Treasury of all kinds of money. 
Ihope the Senator will not insist upon putting in the language, 
* full legal-tender money.” r 

Mr. BACON. While Senators are examining the amendment 
at the desk, I desire simply to call the attention of the Senate 
to one fact, and that is, if this amendment becomes part of the 
law of the land there will be exactly the same authority in the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide for theredemption of the de- 
mand obligations of the Government that there is now; in other 
words, there is nothing in this amendment which can in any man- 
ner restrict or interfere with the exercise of all the authority in 
that regard which the Secretary of the Treas now enjoys. . 

The entire authority which the Secretary of the Treasury has is 
under the act of January 14, 1875. While that act has been fre- 

uently read in this Chamber, I desire to read it again, in order 

at we may have it directly in connection with this discussion. 

It is a part of the act of 1875, known as the resumption act. The 
language is this: 

And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender notes then 
8 on their presentation for props £m at the office of the assistant 
treasurer of the United States in the city of New York, in sums of not less 
than $50. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and pro- 
vide for the redemption in this act au or required, he is authorized 
to use any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treasury not other- 
wise spp-opriated. and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than in 
coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United States d: i inthe 
f Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled **An act to authorize the 


act o 
refunding of the national debt," with like qualities, privileges, and exemp- 


tions, to the extent necessary to carry this act into full effect, and to use the 
proceeds thereof forthe purposes aforesaid. And all provisions of law incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


That is the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury under 
which there is now maintained a reserve for the redemption of 
legal-tender notes. 

r. ALLISON. Will the Senator permit me a moment? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. That portion of the resumption act of 1875 
was modified by an act which, I think, was passed in May, 1878, 
whereby the Secretary of the Treasury was prohibited from mak- 
ing further redemptions. 

. BACON. Does the Senator refer to an appropriation act? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No; it was a special act. 

Mr. ALLISON. In May, 1878, there was a joint resolution 

d and approved by which the greenbacks could not be re- 
uced below a certain amount. 

Mr. BACON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ALLISON. That act is not in force now as respects the 
power of the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bonds for the pur- 
pose of redeeming Treasury notes or greenbacks. 

Mr. BACON. There is certainly no other provision of law under 
which the 3 of the Treasury is to-day authorized to issue 
bonds but that. That is the only act now upon the statute books 
under which the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue 
any bonds, so far as I know; and if there 1s any other for any pur- 
pose whatever, I should be glad to have the Senator from Iowa 
point it out. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is doubt about the power of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to issue bonds unless he has it under that act 
of 1875, which authorizes him to maintain a reserve; but the Sec- 
retary of the Treas two years ago, in lieu of the exercise of the 
power there, if he it, bought gold, which he had a right to do 
under one section of the Revised Statutes, and issued bonds to 
payor it. 

. BACON. What section of the Revised Statutesis it under 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue bonds? 

Mr. ALLISON. He is authorized to purchase coin under a sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes and issue bonds to pay for it. The 
President of the United States did that in 1895 to the extent of 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. BACON. In the past two years I have heard it asserted, 
Iam unable to say how many times, that this is the only act—the 
act of 1875—under which the President of the United States, or the 
Secretary of the Treasury, acting under him, is authorized to issue 
any bonds in the name of the United States Government, 

.GRAY. That is right. 

Mr. BACON. If there is any other act, I do not know of it, 
and this is the first time I have ever heard a suggestion that there 
is. Ido not think the Senator can point it out now. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, the Secretary of 
the Treasury claims to have authority to establish a gold reserve 
in virtue of the provisions of section 12 of the act of July 12, 1882, 
to enable national banking associations to extend their corporate 
existence, and for other purposes. t is the provision under 
which the authority is claimed. , 

Mr. BACON. Ican not agree with the Senator, and I do not 
think it has ever been claimed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the authority is found in the act the Sengtor now suggests. 
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It may be that I am in error; but I am willing to stand upon the 
proposition that the act of 1875 is the only act in which there is 
an exp and explicit authorization to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds for any ure. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me? 
isi GRAY. The authority was claimed to issue bonds under 

at act. 

Mr. BACON. Under this act? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not know where the Senator was before 
the 4th of last March, when the late President Cleveland was in 
the White House, buf this law was on the statute book, being sec- 
tion 3700 of the Revised Statutes: 

Sxc. 3700. The Secre of the Treasury may purchase coin with any of 
the bonds or notes of the United States, authori by law, at such rates and 
upon such terms a3 he may deem most advantageous to the public interest. 

That is a clause in the war statute of the 17th of March, 1862; 
and, as I sup the Senator very well knew, was the act under 
which the late President and his Secretary of the Treasury acted 
in the issue of the $100,000,000 bonds, as the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON] has just stated to the Senator from Georgia; but 
the Senator was engaged at that time in the practice of law, I 
believe, in his own State, and was not familiar with what his 
President and his Secretary of the Treasury were doing; but that 
is exactly what they were doing under that law. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BACON. The Senator from New Hampshire is entirely 
mistaken when he attributes to me any responsibility whatever 
ES Thar was done under that or any other actin the issuance of 

Mr. CHANDLER. Who is responsible in this Chamber, I 
should like to ask, for what was done in this direction for four 
years prior to the 4th of March last? 

Mr. BACON. What was done then was done in pursuance of 
the exact policy which the ublican party is now seeking to 
perpetuate, and in direct opposition to that which the Democratic 
rty is seeking to overthrow. "Therefore the Senator can draw 
s own conclusion as to which party is onsible for it. It is 
certainly not the Democratic party, either during that Adminis- 
tration or since then, because if there is any power in words or 
ability to express meaning, the Democratic party has most un- 
doubtedly planted itself upon the position that there was no 
authority for the issuance of bonds so long as there was any legal- 
tender coin in the Treasury, either of gold or silver, sufficient to 
meet the purposes contemplated by the act of 1875; and neither 
the Senator from New Hampshire nor any of those with whom he 
is associated politically can point to any act of the Democratic 

ty, either in its votes in this Chamber or in the other House, or 
in its convention, where it has taken upon itself the responsibility 
for or its approval of the issuance of bonds for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the single gold standard, ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chairinforms the Senator from 
Georgia that his time has expired. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will permit me, before I take my 
seat I simply desire to say that, whatever may be the statutes 
which are now in force with reference to the maintenance of the 
gold reserve or for the redemption of greenbacks, this i 
pro amendment does not interfere with any one of them. 

5 LER. I think I ought to sax, in justice to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], that I had supposed that there 
was no law for the issuance of bonds of the United States except 
the law which he read—a law authorizing the issue of bonds to 

I was as much surprised as I have no doubt other Senators 
were surprised and the country surprised when this section—3700 
of the Revised Statutes, the clauses enacted in 1862—was discov- 
ered, unearthed, so to speak, and made the justification for the 
issue of $100,000,000 of bonds. Iconsidered that statute, if I knew 
of it, as obsolete, and so did nine-tenths, yes, ninety-nine one- 
hundredths, of the American people familiar with the subject. 
But the fact still remains, and it is worth the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia, that the law stood upon the statute book 
apparently unrepealed, and under that statute, still unrepealed, 
bonds were issued. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate 
and of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] to the provisions 
of section 12 of the act of July 12, 1882, to enable national bank- 
ing associations to extend their corporate existence, and for other 
purposes, Speaking of the issuance of gold certificates, there is 
@ proviso in the following language: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend the issue of 


such gold certificates whenever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in 
the Treasury reserved for the redemption of United States notes falls below 


one hun millions of dollars. 

That is the only act under which authority was ever claimed for 
the gold reserve. 

Mr.BACON. Did Iunderstand the Senator to say that that 
was the only act under which such authority was ever claimed? 
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Mr. ALLEN. That is what I say. I say that no Secretary of 
the Treasury has ever claimed to have any other authority for the 
establishment of the gold reserve except the language which I 
have read: and the present Secretary of State, who was a member 
of this body, has repeatedly cited that as authority in this Chamber. 


Mr. BACON. Yes;but, Mr. President, while he has cited it as 
authority, certainly some of us have never recognized it as au- 
thority. It is a very different thing to refer to something that is 
existing, and, on the other hand, to authorize its existence. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iagree with the Senator that it is not authority, 
but that is what they claim for it. 

Mr. BACON. Of course. They ia od 
but that does not create it as a law. It ta 
than a simple assertion to make a statute. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, some years ago Secretary 
Carlisle was called upon to give his authority for keeping in the 
Treasury this reserve of $100,000,000. He stated that there was 
nolaw authorizing it, and the only recognition of it was in the 
language which has just been read. He claimed that that was a 
recognition of the existence of that power; but it has always been 
denied that there was any such authority. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the issue on this amendment 
appears to be perfectly plain. The advocates of this bill and the 
re teni in al of its pu ses propose that there shall be raised 
by the operation of the bill a considerable surplus of revenue, 
The distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives stated that the bill would raise 
363,009,000 per annum under normal conditions more than the 
Wilson law, which, as estimated by the same authority, would 
leave a deficit of $50,000,000 per annum. We have now in the 
Treasury, approximately, $240,000,000 in money. Three years of 
normal operation of this bill, under the calculation of the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Committee, would give to us 
$180,000,000 more, making a total of $420,000,000 locked up in the 
Treasury of the United States of the money of the people of this 
country. 

This amendment simply popes that whenever the amount of 
money in the Treasury of the United States shall reach $105,000,- 
000, the Secretary of the Treasury shall devote any excess over 
$100,000,000 to the retirement of interest-bearing obligations of 
the United States. There are but two classes of people in this 
Senate—one in favor of the retirement of greenbacks, and one 
against the retirement of greenbacks. I take it that every man 
bo wants to see the greenback retired will vote against this 
amendment, and that every man who wants to see the greenback 
continue in circulation will vote for this amendment. The bill 
will not only provide for the retirement of the greenback, bnt also 
for the Treasury note and some portion of the silver certificates 
of the United States, unless there shall be some check by legis- 
lation similar to that proposed by the Senator from Nevada in his 
amendment. 

It seems to me that those gentlemen who deplore the passage of 
this bill because of the great taxation which it will impose upon 
the people of the United States will have no excuse when they go 
before their people if they shall fail to vote for this amendment, 
after having piled up taxation upon the people by means of a high 
tariff bill, andi then withdraw from the people the money with which 
to bear the burden of that taxation. A more cruel proposition 
never was presented, and whatever the gentlemen on this side of 
the Chamber may choose to do—and I presume they will be 
governed by their caucus rule, whatever it may be, if a caucus 
rule has been adopted on this subject—it seems to me that all 
those who oppose this bill, as I do, and all those who believe 
that this is the wrong remedy for existing ills can not refuse 
their assent to this proposition. It has been modified again and 
again, until there is not left in it one scintilla of recognition of 
any proper reserve of $100,000,000 or any other sum in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to be held there as a gold reserve. 

Those entlemen who propose to vote for the bill, it seems to 
me, will be left without an excuse if they shall fail to provide that 
the money accruing from high tariff exactions shall be devoted to 
the withdrawal of Government debts—the retirement of interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. That is what the people 
want. It has been the boast of the Republican party for years 
that it has retired year after year million after million of the 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States. 

Let us be very plain about this. We know perfectly well what 
the purpose is. The purpose is not only to retire the greenbacks, 
but to put the Government out of the banking business, as the 
gentlemen who control finances in New York and elsewhere de- 
sire to make the money of the people so scarce by having it locked 
up in the Treasury of the United States that the people will 
g accept some system of banking or some system of currency 
which shall provide facilities with which to transact their busi- 
ness. 

I do not see how any man on either side of the Chamber can 
vote against this amendment except with a distinct understanding 
before all the people of the country that the purpose of it is the 


ak of it as a fact, 
es something more 


retirement of the noninterest-bearing obligations of the Govern- 
ment to give pes tothe interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States. e know perfectly well that it has bees the purpose, for 
years maintained here, to retire $346,000,000 of that which has 
been the best money the people of the United States have ever 
had—the noninterest-bearing obligations of the Government in 
the shape of greenbacks—in order to give place to 8340, 000, 000 of 
interest-bearing obligations for the accommodation of the bankers. 

Mr. President, I do not think that a vote for this amendment 
involves a vote for the bill. I shall vote for the amendment, and 
if the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH 
with whom I am paired shall be here, I shall vote against the bill, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. I have concluded all that I want to say. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I consider this amendment 
very unwise. I believe in the retirement of the 1 but 
I do not believe in the retirement of the greenbacks illegally and 
without due sanction of law. I do not believe in congesting them 
in the Treasury. They have to be reissued: but when once in 
the Treasury, I do not believe any Secretary of the Treasury has 
the right to keep them there. Under the law of 1878 he is com- 
pelled to reissue the greenbacks. 

But, Mr. President, a cast-iron rule like this, without any sort 
of regard to the exigencies of the Government, compelling the 
purchase of bonds with any surplus there may be in the Treasury 
over $105,000,000, is, in my judgment, exceedingly unwise. What- 
ever the exigencies of the Government may be, under this amend- 
ment it makes no sort of difference. You have to take the sur- 

lus over $105,000,000, regardless of the public interests, and buy 
nds with it. I do not believe that is a wise provision to hamper 
the Government with. 

lam notat all embarrassed by the statement of the Senator 
from Utah | Mr. Tr I believe that the only security for the 
finances of the United States i: the absolute retirement of the 
greenbacks. I want the Government to go out of the banking 
business. Ido not want it to hold any surplus in the Treasury. 
We ought to have nc more money in the Treasury than is neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of the Government, current and to,come. 
Any other system than that, in my opinion, is a faulty one and 
engenders evil. Ishall sustain at any time any measure looking 
toward the retirement of the greenbacks. which I consider to be 
one of the great causes of financial disturbance. 

The amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
seems to imply that the money in the Treasury which constitutes 
this $105,000,000 would be composed of any sort of currency. 
Does he mean to imply by that that the gold reserve of $100,000,000 
can be trenched upon? That if there were $90,000,000, for in- 
stance, in greenbacks, Treasury notes, and silver, and $15,000,000 
in gold, then the Government would be compelled to purchase 
bonds with the surplus? If that is the meaning of it, there is in 
my opinion a much stronger reason why the amendment should 


not be o ES 

ci CANNON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. : 

Mr. CANNON. Does the Senator believe in the maintenance 
of the gold reserve? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do now. 

Mr. CANNON. To what amount? 

Mr. CAFFERY. To the amount dad by law, $100,000,000, 

Mr. CANNON. Is that required by law? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I think so. 

Mr. CANNON. I understood the Senator to say a moment a; 
that he did not believe in the maintenance of any reserve by the 
Government. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not as a policy, but so long as greenbacks 
are extant, so long as they are not retired, $100,000,000 of gold, in 
my opinion, is absolutely indispensable to maintain them at par. 

Mr. CANNON. Where is the law which provides for the main- 
tenance of the gold reserve? 

5 855 CAFFERY. The act of July, 1882, and the act of July, 
1875. 

Mr. CANNON. Neither one of them requires it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. That is a difference of opinion. It has been 
the uninterrupted conduct of the Treasury Department, sanc- 
tioned, I believe, by both parties, that $100,000,000 should be kept 
in the Treasury to maintain the B of greenbacks with gold. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I have no desire to trespass upon 
the time of the Senate. I have been indulged to a considerable 
extent—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator can proceed by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. BACON. I do not desire to discuss this question. I simply 
wish to say that I have read the statute to which the Senator 
from New Hampshire called my attention, and there is not in it the 
slightest authority to issue bonds for any purpose whatever, and 
no lawyer will say so when he reads it. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I merely rise to ask a question 
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which has been suggested to me, and it seems a pertinent one, in 
regard to the amendment and to the effect it will have. If the 
amendment should be passed and become a part of the bill, willit 
not at once compel the purchase of Government bonds with the 
surplus now in the Treasury over and above $100,000,000? In 
other words, I understand that, owing to the sale of bonds within 
the last few years, there is a considerable surplus over what is 
called the gold reserve, amounting perhaps to $150,000,000 or 
$160,000,000, at the present time in the Treasury. 

If the amendment passes, undoubtedly that surplus over the 
gold reserve will come within the scope of the law, and it will be 
incumbent upon the Secretary of the Treasury to use that sum at 
once for the purchase of bonds, thereby obliterating the only 
amount that is between the Government of the United States and 
a dissolution of the gold reserve and the condition of things which 
obtained at the time those bonds were issued under the assumed 
authority of the act of 1875. 

Mr. President, I understand perfectly well that the mover of 
the amendment intends by it to make an attack upon the gold 
reserve; to make an attack upon that policy of the Treasury De- 
partment which has been pursued so long to maintain a gold re- 
serve and thereby enable the Government of the United States 
to maintain a circulating parity between gold and silver coins of 
the United States, and it was only by assuring the ability of the 
Government to pay to the holders of Government securities at 
their option either in gold or silver that it has been possible to 
maintain that parity, which has been by statute more than once 
declared to be the policy of the Government of the United States. 

Undoubtedly, then, the effect of the amendment would be to 
turn out of the Treasury all the proceeds of the bonds which at 
great expense and sacrifice have been gathered into the Treasury. 
In the first place, we sold bonds at 104 or 105, and it is pro d to 
buy them back now at a premium of 20 or 25, which would make 
the price 120 or 125, or whatever may be the market price of the 
bonds, an operation which I think would be utterly unjustifiable 
and absolutely flagitious. 

Mr. ALLISON. To test the sense of the Senate on the amend- 
ment, I move to lay it on the table. 

Mr.STEWART. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. r 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

-Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name wascalled). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and withhold 
my vote. 

r. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). Iam 
. paired with my colleague Mr. MURPHY], and therefore withhold 


my vote. 

M. PRITCHARD (when his name was called), I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). 1 have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I am paired with the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 30; as follows: 


Iam paired 


YEAS—38. 
Aldrich, Deboe, Lindsay. uay. 
Allison, Fairbanks, nh Sows, 
Baker, Foraker, McMillan, Shoup, 
Burrows, aye n, Spooner, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Mitchell, arren, 
Carter, Gear, Nelson, Wellington, 
Chandler, Gray, Penrose, Wetmore, 
Clark, Hale, Perkins, Wilson. 
Cullom, Hanna, Platt, Conn. 
Davis, Hawley, Proctor, 
NAYS—30. 

Allen, Harris, Kans. Mantle, Teller, 
Bacon, Heitfeld, Martin, Turner, 
Bate. Jones, Ark. Morgan, Turpie, 
EX e o 

utler, enne ettigrew, 
Cannon, Kyle, y Wins, White. 
Clay, McEnery. Roach, 
Cockrell, Mallory, Stewart, 

NOT VOTING—31. 

Chilto Hansbrough, Morrill, Thurston, 
Daniel, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Tillman, 
Elkins, Hoar, ttus, Wolcott. 
Faulkner, McBride, Platt, N. Y. 
George, McLaurin. Pritchar 
Gorman, ills, Smith, 


So Mr. STEWART's amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. PETTUS. Isend to the Secretary's desk an amendment 
to be made to the first two lines of the bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out in lines 1 and 2, 
on page 1, the following: 

The Ist day of July, 1897. 

And insert: 

The passage of this act. 

So as to read: 

That on and after the passage of this act, etc. 

Mr. PETTUS. I desire the attention of the Senator from Iowa 
for one moment to the amendment Ihave offered. It merely makes 
the act go into effect when it is passed, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, and I 7 he will accept the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I accept it with pleasure. I do that with a 
view of piscing um whole question of the date in conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from 
Towa to paragraph 669, with respect to ‘‘reeds.” As the paragraph 
came from the House, reeds were on the free list, and they were 
on the free list as the bill was reported by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate. It is now stricken out. Reeds are used in manu- 
facturing chairs. I presume the Senator from Iowa is willing for 
those UN to be restored to the free list. I move that they be 
restored. 

Mr. ALLISON. The word “reeds” was stricken out of para- 
graph 669. It appears also in the dutiable list. We struck it out 
with a view of getting the matter into conference and dealing 
with it there. I agree with the Senator from Georgia that the 
raw material ought not to be taxed, but I wish to have the whole 
matter in conference. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say to the Senator from Iowa on this point 
that there are some reeds which are raw material and there are 
others which are manufactured articles. The manu‘actured 
reeds, wh:ch are made from the pith of rattan, are manufactured 
by a manufacturing process like chair cane, and under this term 
** reeds " in the free list, asit stood, dutiable reeds which are manu- 
factured from the pith of cane would come in free, and unless 
some explanation is made in the free list the revenue is open to 
fraud to that extent. 

Mr. ALLISON. I agree to that, and it is with the view of get- 
ting the whole question into conference that the word was stricken 
out, in order that only the unmanufactured article should come 


in free. 

Mr. CLAY. I desire to say that reeds have been on the free 
list for many years. They are used in manufacturing chairs, and 
they are there very essential; and I am informed that it would be 
very injurious to have them taxed. Of course, if there is any hope 
of getting them placed upon the free list without any discussion 
here, I shall be very glad to have it done. 

Mr. ALLISON. Unmanufactured reeds ought to be put on the 
free list, as explained by the Senator from Massachusetts, but 
manufactured reeds ought not to be. As the whole matter will 
be in conference, we will endeavor to deal with it justly later on; 
and I hope the Senator from Georgia will be satisfied with this 
statement. 
$ 5 MORGAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the 

es 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert at the end of section 
14, on page 228, the following: 

Any combination, by agreement or otherwise, between persons or corpo- 
rations engaged in the business of buying and selling cattle or swine, or in 
the business of packing meats or other products of cattle or swine for market, 
with intent to increase or depress the market price of the same, when such 
combination is made with reference to any article that is exported or in- 
tended to be exported from a State or Territory to another State or Terri- 
tory, or to or from the District of Columbia. is against public policy, and such 
combination constitutes a crime; and any person ty thereof, when con- 
victed thereof in any court of the United States, shall be fined not less than 
$500 nor more than $10,000, and shall be imprisoned by the court for a term 
not less than thirty days nor exceeding one year. 

The district courts of the United States shall have jurisdiction of offenses 
defined in this act. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I had an opportunity the other 
day of referring to the matter, and predicate my action in the 
premises upon the very lucid and able statement made by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] who was chairman of the 
committee in this body on the subject of meat products, in which 
remarks the Senator from Missouri depicted truly a state of op- 
pression among the cattle and hog buyers of Chicago and other 
central points of curing and butchering meats to which the grow- 
ers of those animals ought not to be subjected. I can conceive 
of no excuse for rejecting the amendment unless it ey be that 
we have not time enough to take care of our people while we are 
preparing to tax them. It seems we have all the leisure we want 
to tax to the top of our bent, but when it comes to providing 
against the abuse of the power of monopolies, at least under 
license of the country, if not under law, we find we have not any 
time to devote to that subject at all. 

I desire the Senate to make a record upon the amendment as to 
whether or not they are in favor of taking care of the producers 
of cattle and other animals of the kind for meat, and to see whether 
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we are going to permit them to be entirely within the control of 
those who monopolize the business of butchering and packing in 
the great cities, particularly in the West—Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and so on. I have no further remarks to make upon the 
amendment, but I ask for the yeas and nays upon the question. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], 
on which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called), 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MCBRIDE]. 

Mr. FRYE (when his uame was called). I am paired on this 
vote with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). lam paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey . SMITH]. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Bed ired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was epos I announce my 
pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoan]. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called), Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. MOLAURIN]. 

If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 
- Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TiLL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MALLORY (after having voted in the affirmative), Iwish 
to inquire if the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] 
has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. MALLORY. Being paired with that Senator, I withdraw 
my vote. 

. GRAY (after having voted in the affirmative). I ask if 
the senior Senator from Hlinois [Mr. CuLLom] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not vot 

Mr. GRAY. I withdraw my vote. 

pair with the senior Sen- 


Iam paired with 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. I transfer my 
ator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] to the junior Senator from Min- 
5 NELSON], and will vote. I vote ‘‘ nay." 

Mr. TURPIE (after having voted in the affirmative). I desire 
toinquire whether the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] 
has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. TURPIE. I withdraw my vote. 

The Secretary recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (after having voted in the . 1 
perceive that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest], who is ordi- 
narily paired with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], has 
not voted. So I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 81; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Alle: Clay. Lindsay, Roach, 
Bacon Faulkn Mills, y eme 
d ulkner, 
Berry, Harris, Mitchell, Walthall, 
Butler, Heitfeld, organ, te. 
ery, ones, Ar’ ] 
on, Kenney, Rawlins, 
NAYS-—31. 
Aldrich, Elkins, . Sewe 
Allison, Fair a Soup. 
Lael es McMillan, . 
‘Burro : Mason, arre 
2 Hale, ars Wellington, 
Wetmore, 
Clark, Sawer Platt, Conn. ilson. 
Deboe, Jones, Nev. Quay, 
NOT VOTING—32. 
Chilton, Gra: Mantle, ? 
om, Hansbrough, M Smith, 
Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Stewart, 
Davis, Hoar, Nelson, Thurston, 
Frye, 1 Pettigrew, Tillman, 
Gear, cBride, ttus, Turpie, 
George, McLaurin, Platt, N. Y. Vest, 
Gorman, Mallory, Pritchard, Wolcott. 


So Mr. Morean's amendment was rejected. 
Mr. CAFFERY. I offer the amendment which I send to the 


The SECRETARY. On page 64, aph 206, it is pro to 
strike out all after the word “ test,“ in line 3, down to the word 
**provided," in line 12. 

An. CAFFERY. poi lope 995 eu 5 
i u iven against the export bounty. e protection stan 
with ul . airia off at 1.63, which isquite sufficient 
for all purposes of revenue or of protection. To give the sugar 
trust 20 clear points under the bill with 38 points additional is a 
benefit which ought not to be conferred upon it, 


In connection with this statement,I will read from the New 
York Journal of to-day as follows: 


Secreta sent a letter to the Senate Committee on Finance to-day 
recommen À an internal-revenue tax of 1 centa pound be imposed on 
all — — 1 made from raw sugar imported priortothe passage of the 
pending tariff 

This 1 was considered at a meeting of the Republican steering 
committee held tonight, and itis understood that an effort will be made to 
incorporate the suggestion in the bill when it goes into conference. The ut- 
most secrecy is being enjoined to cover up this recommendation. If adopted, 
it will take an enormous sum out of the pont of the sugar trust. 

The imports of su, during the pendency of the — tariff bill have 
been unparalleled. For the ten months A ril. 1897, 3,232,530, 701 pounds 
ofrawsugarwereimported. For April, 1897, 740,114,045 pounds of sugar were 
imported, against 369,510,066 pounds in 1895. The oficial figures for y and 
June have not yet been compiled 5 Bow a Treasury, but the lowest estimates 
place it at 2,500,000,000 pounds for the two months. Senator Hoar made the 
DERE, in the Senate a few days ago that the sugartrust had a year's sup- 
ply on à 
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This would mean that nearly 6,000,000,000 pounds of raw sugar are now in 
the hands of fhe sugar trust. A tax of I cent a pound on this sugar, when 
refined, would mean a revenue of $50,000,000, 

The utmost.secrecy is observed to-night by members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and Treasury officials as to Secretary Gage's recommendation. The 
Senate Finance Committee and the Administration have become alarmed 
from the Journal's exposé that the tariff bill as now framed would not pro- 
duce sufficient revenue, and they have been floundering around during the 
past week to find some method of making the bill a revenue producer. o- 
thirds of the duties are almost if not entirely prohibitory, and President 
MoET and Secretary Gage have felt that more revenue was absolutely 
essen 

With all the sugar on hand, according to the statement in the 
Journal nearly a year's supply. to give the sugar trust this addi- 
tional benefit of countervailing duty will be piling sweets on top 
of sweets and benefits on top of benefits, until even the sugar trust 
will become suffocated with sweets. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Louisiana that the words which he now proposes to strike 
out have already been stricken out of the bill. 

Mr.CAFFERY. The countervailing duty is in another section? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In another section, section 3. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Then I will apply it to another section. The 
speech will do for the next amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I desire to call up the amendment I offered 
yesterday evening to put wood alcohol on the taxed list. I will 
say that it differs from the amendment prepared by the Secretary 
of the Treasury by making the tax on wood alcohol one-half that 
upon alcohol distilled from grain. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lask the Senator from Kentucky kindly to 
yield to me for a moment while I refer to a matter that was lately 
before the Senate. It will take but a moment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. While the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] in reference to the reserve was 
before the Senate a few minutes ago the Senator from Iowa stated 
that it had been assigned as a reason for the issue of bonds by the 
late Administration that they were authorized to do so by section 
3700 of the Revised Statutes. A little later I quoted that section 
of the Revised Statutes. I understood Senators upon the other 
side of the Chamber to deny that the bonds had been issued in 

ursuance of that statute, and in particular I heard the Senator 

om Georgia pr, Bacon], who had been discussing the subject, 
say that that chapter, including section 3700, did not authorize the 
issuance of bonds of any sort. 

I wish to read from a document of the Senate, Fifty-fourth 
Congress, second session, Document No. 187, the testimony taken 
by the Committee on Finance in the investigation of the sale of 
bonds during the years 1894, 1895, and 1896. On page 10 isacopy 
of the message of the President of the United States to Congress, 
in which he says: 

Therefore, in pursuance of section 3700 of the Revised Statutes, the details 
of an 5 have this day been concluded with parties abundantly 
able to fu their undertaking. whereby bonds of the United States, author- 
ized under the act of July 14, 1875, payable in coin thirty years after their 
dnte, with interest at the rate e 4 pen cent per annum, to the amount ss 


little less than 362,400,000, are for the purchase of gold 
amounting to a sum slightly in excess of $65,000,000. 


On page 280 is the testimony of Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson, who 
states that he had been the law partner of the President from the 
5th day of March, 1889, to February, 1893, and that he was pres- 
ent when this section 3700 was examined and a decision reached 
that it authorized the issue of bonds under the act of 1875. The 
statement of Mr. Stetson is that the President was present. I 
shallask to have printed in my remarks the page from which I 
am reading, and which concludes with the following question put 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]: 

Can you state why the money was obtained in that particular form— 

That is to say, under the authority of section 3700— 


the form of a purchase of gold with bonds, rather than by the ordinary 
wey of selling bonds? 
.BTETSON. Because it was the clearest method of doing it. 
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The testimony referred to is as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON, COUNSEL FOR J. PIERPONT 
MORGAN, 


Senator WALTHALL. Did Mr. Morgan state to you at any time before you 
left here for Washington that he wanted you to go there and supervise the 
drawing of a contract between him and the Treasury Department? 4 

Mr. SrETSON. Before 1 answer that question, which I shall do almost im- 
mediately, I wish to say this: Of course, Senator, you are too great a lawyer 
to suppose I would answer that question as to what my client said to me un- 
less I were free todoso. Ihave consulted Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Morgan has 
advised me that I may answer any question. 

Senator Vest. We understand, of course, what the rule is, and that you 
can avail yourself of your privilege in the matter or not, as you choose. 

Mr. STETSON. Not my privilege. i 

Senator VEsT. I am speaking of your prone privilege. 

Mr. Stetson. It is my client's, and he has released me; I will now answer. 
I will say to you, as I have said before. that Mr. Morgan, on the morning of 
Monday, February 4, asked me to go to Washington as his counsel, saying that 
the question was coming up asto an issue of bonds. Ihad never had a word 
with him before that time on the subject; indeed, I had. been out of the cit 
and had returned only Sunday night. Upon that I went with him. He said, 
“There may be papers to be drawn, and I want you." I asked no further 
questions, but went. 

Senator VEST. You have heard that question as to bonds. What was his 

7 


. STETSON. I can not tell youastothat. Idid not pay particular atten- 


on. 

Senator Vest. Did he state to you that there would probably be a contract 
to be drawn up, and that he wanted you to actas his counsel to see that it 
was properly drawn? ; 

Mr. STreTSON. He did speak of that matter. but he did not state it in that 
sequence—that a contract would probably be drawn up. He said that it 
might result in a contract, and if so, he wanted me to draw it. 

nator VEsT. That was on the morning of February 4? 

Mr. Sterson. On the morning of February 4—Monday. 

Senator Vest. Did you go over in the afternoon? 

Mr. Stetson. I did. ; 

Senator VEST. That, I believe, is all I wish to ask. 

Mr. Srerson. I should like to extend one answer. You asked me where I 
went to on arriving in Washington, and I told you that I went to the White 
House. Itis only propor for me to say to you that I did not see the Presi- 
dent. I was told that the President was tired and could not see me, so that I 
there to see the President on my way to the Arlington, but 


ary 5, in the presence of the Attorney-General and the 
room. 


Senator Vest. Yourself and the President had been members of the same 
law firm, and you knew him very well, of course? 

Mr. STETSON. I had been the law partner of the President from the 5th day 
of March, 1889, to February, 1899, and I knew him and esteemed him then 
highly, as I do now. 

Senator PLATT. You supposed that there was to be an issue of bonds? . 

Mr. STETSON. I did. 

Senator PLATT. Do you know whether it was determined before you went 
ofer there that the contract was to take the form of a purchase of gold under 
gection 3700 of the Revised Statutes or whether it was to be an o: yissue 
of bonds? Do you know when that matter was determined? 

Mr. STETSON. I know exactly when it was determined. and I know it was 
not determined beforehand. On Tuesday morning Mr. Morgan, Mr. Robert 
Bacon (his partner), and myself went to the White House and were received 
when there were present the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the Attorney-General. The on on this question then arose and con- 
tinued for four hours, the President leaving the room in the meantime for 
nearly an hour, going off somewhere, I do not know where, and the discus- 
sion going on with the Secut of the Treasury in his absence. 

During that period, that section, 3700, of the Revised Statutes was brought 
to the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury by Mr. Morgan, and the 
Secretary of the tage st Sene T that he was fully aware of that section and 
of his powers under it. No determination was then made, but it was said 
that if the Congress should not act upon the Apte ag bill, which was to come 
to a vote on the next Thursday, Mr. Morgan might come back on Thursday 
or Friday after that was decided and oe. a proposition, if he had one. 
Nothing was decided before the next Thursday or Friday. 

Senator PLATT. Can you state why the money wae obtained in that penn 
ular form, the form of a purchase of gold with bonds rather than by the or- 

way of selling the bonds? 

Mr. Srerson. Because it was the clearest method of doing it. The power, 
in my judgment, was clearest—clearer under that statute than under the 
resumption act of 1875. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I beg to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that when I called attention to section 3700 as a reason given by 
the Administration for the issue of those bonds I did not say that 
I thought bonds could be legally issued under that statute. I 
agree with the Senator from rgia thatthe act did not author- 
ize the issue of bonds. I only wished it to be understood that the 
former law partner of the President had discovered that section 
8700 did authorize the issue, and that the bonds had accordingly 
been issued. So both the Senator from Georgia and I were right, 
although the President of the United States and his late law 
partner were wrong. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, I am always glad to give way 
to the Senator from New Hampshire, but I do object to having 
ancient history recounted here when there is a living issue before 
the Senate like this tax upon wood alcohol. 

m: MASON. I desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky a 

uestion. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I have only five minutes. The Senator must 
make his question short. 

Mr. MASON. Is wood alcohol a beverage? 

Mr. LINDSAY. It is a beverage in certain portions of the coun- 
try. I understand it is a beverage in Chicago. [Lau sni 

Mr. MASON. Then I can understand the interest of the Demo- 
cratic pong in wood alcohol. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The interest of the Democratic party in it is 


to put a tax on it because the ublican party are using it as 
& beverage. = £ i: 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky will be read. 

Te SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as an additional 
section: 


Sec.—. That on and after the passage of this act distilled spirits, spirits, 
alcohol, and alcoholic 5 within the true intent and meaning of the pro- 
visions of section 3248 of the statutes shall be held toinclude, and shall include, 
all substances knownas wood naphtha or methylic alcohol or alcoholic spir- 
its, whether ethyl or 3 roduced by fermentation or otherwise, from 
any substance whatever, be subject to the payment of one-half the tax, 
and to all the provisions of law re ting the mannfacture and sale of dis- 
tilled spirits as provided by law: vided, however, That such provisions as 
to methyl spirits may be modified and changed in such manner and to such 
extent as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, to be 
approved by the ESTE of the Treasury. 

Mr. LINDSAY. "This amendment proposes to tax wood alcohol 
only half as much as grain alcohol is taxed, and as wood alcohol 
gets a protection of $2.50 a gallon against foreign alcohol, as it 
gets a protection of $1.10, I may say $2.20 a gallon, as against Amer- 
ican grain alcohol, and as it is beginning to force its way into the 
channels of consumption as a beverage in the extreme Northwest, 
I think it is time it was made to pay its fair proportion of the 
public burden. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Kentucky permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. I desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
whether he favors this as a matter of revenue or whether his 
principal object is to peers whisky by saving it from competi- 
tion with wood alcohol as a beverage? 

Mr. LINDSAY. It is a pure matter of revenue, Iam informed 
by the Senator from Missouri that this bill, against which now the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] is pledged to vote because 
of the defeat of his amendment offered a while ago, will leave & 
deficit next year and probably the year afterwards, and therefore 
Iam in favor of taxing wood alcohol to meet that deficit. 

Mr. BACON. Fortwo years? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Indefinitely; because the deficit will continue. 


We are informed this morning that the Secretary of the Treas- ` 


ury has addressed a communication to the Committee on Finance. 


asking for a tax of 1 cent a pound on refined sugar manufactured - 


out of the great amount of sugar which has been imported by the 
sugar trust pending the consideration of this bill; but we aes 
had no response whatever from the Committee on Finance as to 
whether it intends to compel the sugar trust to contribute a part 
of the gains they could not help giving it under the bill, without 
destroying the symmetry of the bill—I believe that to be the reason 
given—whether it intends to compel them to contribute part of 
these gains during the next year to bridge over the deficit which 
the Senator from Missouri says is certain to follow. If we can 
not tax sugar, then let us tax alcohol. Wecan tax sugar when 
the tax results to the benefit of the sugar trust, but we can not tax 
sugar in the hands of the sugar trust, and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, alcohol has always 
been considered a proper subject for a large excise or internal- 
revenue tax because it is a beverage. Wood alcohol is not a bev- 
erage, It is a manufacture from pyroligneous acid, which might 
not be called alcohol at all. It takes the place of grain alcoholin 
certain manufactures, especially in those manufactures which 
have to use gums and resins in the business of manufacture, be- 
cause, like grain alcohol, it is asolvent and cuts the gums, Man- 
ufacturers in those branches of business have by reason of the 
high tax upon grain alcohol been obliged to resort to wood alco- 
hol in order to carry on their industries. 

The internal- revenue tax here proposed upon wood alcohol would 
not fall upon the wood-alcohol producers, but it would fall u 
the manufacturers of the country who have to use this kind of 
alcohol, or this so-called alcohol, in their business. I may illus- 
trate by the hatters and the varnish makers. They get this so- 
called alcohol at 65 or 70 cents a gallon, when, if they used grain 
pud alcohol, they would have to pay $2.30 a gallon for the 
alcohol to cut their gums and resins, atever may be said about 
the wood-alcohol producers and their methods, I am not willing to 
strike at persons engaged in a legitimate industry for the sake of 
hitting the wood-alcohol producers. 

Mr. GRAY. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
why he will not join us in reducing the tax on alcohol used for 
industrial p Ses? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Iam in favor of making it free, 
but [ can not meet that question here. 

Mr. GRAY. Then he should have voted the other day to reduce 
the internal-revenue tax to 70 cents a gallon on whisky. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The reason given by the Senator from Con- 
necticut for declining to put this product on the tax list, that it 
does not make any difference about the conduct of the ple en- 
gaged in its manufacture, will apply to any kind of business 
managed by any kind of men. 

Now, let us see how these people treat the hatters. We have 
the testimony of a hatter here, taken by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, TheSenator from Connecticut went outas the chairman 
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of a joint committee appointed by the two Houses of Congress 
to investigate the question of giving free alcohol to the man- 
ufacturers of the country, and to discover how the Wilson Act 
might be so amended as that the manufacturing people should 
have free alcohol. He was met every day by the wood-alcohol in- 
dustry, and every obstacle possible was put in the way of bringing 
about that desirable result. 

The Senator knows that to be the fact. The Senator knows 
also that wood alcohol is controlled by a combination, and that 
the manufacturers are at the absolute mercy of the combination; 
that the price varies from 60 cents to $1.40 a gallon; that the 
change of price is frequently 33 per cent; that no notice is given 
of the intent to change; that whenever one wood-alcohol manu- 
facturer sends a notice of an increase everybody else sends a no- 
tice of an increase; and that whenever one sends a notice of a 
decrease everybody else sends a notice of a decrease. One of these 
witnesses says that it has driven all competition out of the char- 
coal business; that they have monopolized the business of wood 
alcoholand have a close corporation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from Kentucky to the fact that he has exhausted his time. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iask only for a vote by yeas and nays on this 
proposition. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MCBRIDE]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Surrn], and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name wascalled). Being paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Iannounce my pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoan]. 

Mx. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with my colleague [Mr. MURPHY], and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin]. 
If he were present, I should vote nay." 

Mr. TH URSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote“ u 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). 1am paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHoup]. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 25, nays 34; as follows: 


Iam paired with 


YEAS—25. 

Allen, Harris, Kans. Mills, Teller, 
Bate, Kenney, Morgan, Turpie, 
Berry, Kyle, Pasco, Vest. 
Caffery, Lindsay, Pettigrew, Walthall. 
Clay, Mallory, Rawlins, 
Faulkner, Mantle, Roach, 

ray, " Stewart, 

NAYS—3. 
Aldrich, Deboe, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
lison, Elkins, © t Quay, 

Baker, Fairbanks, McEnery, Sewell, 
Burrows, Foraker, McMillan, pom. 
Carter, 'e. n, ellington, 
Chandler, Gallinger, Nelson, Wetmore, 

lark, le, Penrose, Wilson. 
Cullom; na. Perkins, 
Davis, Hawley. Platt, Conn. 

NOT VOTING—30. 

Bacon. Gorman, Mitchell, Thurston, 
Butler. Hansbrough, Morrill, Tillman, 
Cannon, „Tenn. Murphy. Turner. 
Chilton, Heitfeld, Pettus, Warren, 
Cockrell, oar, Platt, N. Y. White, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pri T Wolcott. 
Gear, McBride, Shou 
George. McLaurin, Smit 


So Mr. Linpsay’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRYE. I wish to call the attention of the Finance Com- 
mittee to paragraph 255. An amendment to the last part of the 
amendment reads: 

All other fish, except shellfish, in tin packages, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Clearly it should read: ` 

All other fish in tin packages, except shellfish, 30 per cent ad valore 

Mr. CULLOM. That is what is meant. 

Mr. FRYE. That is what is meant. It is a mistake in puttin; 
ttin tin packages" after shellfish.“ instead of before. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
to it, and he said it was clearly a mistake. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator from Maine is right. 

Mr. FRYE. It should read: 

All other fish in tin packages, except shellfish. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is right. I ask that the words ‘‘in tin 
packages may be transposed. 

The ICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the trans- 
position of the words in paragraph 255? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


Mr. ALLEN. I offer an amendment to be inserted before sec- 
tion 8, page 200. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

. The SECRETARY. Before section 8, page 200, it is proposed to 
insert as an additional section the following: 

Sec. —. That on and after July J. 1808, and until July 1.1909, and no longer, 
to encow the raising of sugar beets to be manufactured into beet sugar, 
there shall be paid, from any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated, to the raiser of sugar beets in the United States that may be manu- 

actured into beet su during the calendar year 1898 and each succeeding 
calendar year until July 1, 1903, a premium of 50 cents per ton on said beets 
so manufactured into sugar as aforesaid, under such rules and tions 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
an of the Treasury, shall prescribe. 
he Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall from time to time make all needful rules and regula- 
tions for the manufacture of sugar from beets grown within the United 
States, and shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, exer- 
cise supervision and inspection of the manufacture thereof, and the payment 
of the premium to the raiser of beets herein provided for. 

And for the payment of the 1 herein provided for the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized draw warrants on the Treasurer of the 
United States for such sums as shall be necessary, which sums shall be certi- 
fied to him by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, by whom the premium 
shall be disbursed, and no premium shall be allowed or paid to any person in 
any one year upon any quantity of béets less than 5 tons. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to say merely a word in presenting this 
amendment. I do not present it with any very = hope that it 
will be adopted, from the fact that I understand that the decree 
has gone forth that all amendments must be voted down regard- 
less of their merit. 

The Finance Committee presented here a few days ago an 
amendment to the effect that one-fourth of a cent a pound should 
be allowed the manufacturer of sugar from beets, and they incon- 
tinently fled from that position without any excuse which I have 
thus far been able to ascertain. 

.Now, Mr. President, in view of the fact that this amendment 
gives the premium directly to the raiser of beets instead of to the 
manufacturer of sugar, and in view of the fact that the farmer 

ts the benefit without the intervention of the manufacturer, I 
infer that there ought to be no reasonable objection to the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

I think I shall say no more upon this amendment now, but I 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote upon it. : 

- The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceed 


to call the roll. 
Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
)regon [Mr. MCBRIDE]. If he were present, I 


the Senator from 
should vote ‘‘nay.’ 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Being paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Ihavea general pair 
with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], but fon assured 
by his colleague [Mr. LopGE] and others that we agree on this vote, 
and therefore I take the liberty of voting. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). I 

in announce my pair with the senior Senator from New York 
Ar. MunPHY]. If he were present, I should vote ** nay." 

Mr. PRIT D (when his name was called). I in an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. McLaurin]. If he were present, I should vote '* nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called.) I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
pet a If he were present, I should vote nay." 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GEAR. Ihave a general pair with the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr.SwrTH]. If he were present, I should vote “nay,” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, nays 54; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Allen, Harris, Kans. Kyle, Stewart, 
Butler, Heit*eld, ntle, Teller, 
Cannon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, T. 

NAYS —it. 
Aldrich, Deboe, McEnery, Rawlins, 
Allison, Elkins, McMillan, Roach, 
Bacon, Fairbanks, Mallory, Sewell, 
Bate, Faulkner, Martin, Shoup, 
Berry, Foraker, Mason, Spooner, 
Burrows, Frye. ills, ie, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Mitchell, Ves! 
Carter, rày, Morgan, Walthall, 
Chandler, e, Nelson, Wellington, 
Clark, Hanna, x Wetmore, 
Clay, Hawley, Pettus, White, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark Platt, Conn. Wilson. 
Cullom, indsay, Proctor, 
Davis, ge, Quay, 

NOT VOTING—2. 

Bake Hansbrough, Morrill, Smith, 
Chilton, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Thurston, 
Daniel, Hoar, enrose, s 
Gear, Kenney, Perkins, Warren, 
George, McBride, Platt, N. Y. Wolcott. 
Gorman, McLaurin, tchard, 


So the amendment of Mr. ALLEN was rejected. 
Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I have a table posee by 
Mr. James G. Parsons, the representative of the Reform Club of 


1897. 
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New York, on woolen fabrics and woolens for men’s and women's 
wear, which is a very able and exhaustivedocument. I have also 
another article by him on cotton hosiery, prepared on the same 
lines as the article on woolen fabrics. Iconsider these statements 
of sufficient importance to be incorporated in the Recorp. They 
contain very valuable information, and no doubt will enlighten 
the American voters as to the operation of this bill on woolen fab- 
rics and cotton hosiery. ` 


I have also a letter addressed to the chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee by Mr. C. G. Root in regard to the tariff on 
plaster rock or gypsum. 

I ask that these papers may be printed in the RECORD as a part 
of my remarks. x 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 


The enormous duties imposed by the Senate bill on woolen fabrics and linings for men's and women's wear. 


[Statement showing the present cost of and duty on typical MA 


Description of goods. 


No. 1. Black luster sicilienne, 27-inch, for 
men’s summer coats, cotton warp and 
worsted weft. 

No.2. Black luster brilliantine, 36-inch, dress 
goods for women's wear, cotton warp and 
worsted weft. 

No. 3. Black luster brilliantine, dress goods 
for women’s wear, 38-inch, cotton warp and 
worsted weft. 

No. 4. Black mohair and luster brilliantine, 
W. inch, dress goods for women’s wear, cot- 
ton warp and mohair and luster weft. 

No. 5. Black luster orleans, 27-inch, for men's 
sumuner coats, cotton warp and worsted 


weft. 
No. 6. Black luster orleans, 27-inch, for men's 
summer coats, cotton warp and wo 


weft. 

No.7. Black luster sicilienne, 27-inch, for 
men’s summer coats, cotton warp and 
worsted weft. 

No. 8. Black mohair and brilliantine, 38-inch, 
dress for women's wear, cotton warp 
and mohair weft. 

No’ 9. Black luster brilliantine, 45-inch, dress 
goods for women’s wear, cotton warp and 
worsted weft. 

No. 10. Black mohair brilliantine 45-inch, 
dress goods for women's wear, cotton warp 
and mohair weft. 

No. II. Black Italian lining, ®-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 12. Black Italian lining, 32-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 13. Black Italian lining, 32-inch, cotton 


warp and wool weft. 
No. 14. Black Italian lining, 32-inch, cotton 15.25 | Under 4} ounces per 
warp and wool weft. square yard. 


No. 15. Colored Italian lining, . inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 16. Colored serge lining, 32-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 17. Black worsted coating. 
men's suits, worsted warp an 


No, 18. Black union beaver, 54-inch, for men's 
overcoats, cotton warp and shoddy weft. 


No. 19. Black union beaver, 54-inch, for men’s 
overcoats, cotton warp and shoddy weft. 


No. 20. Black union beaver, 5t-inch, for men's 
overcoats, cotton warp and shoddy weft. 


No. 21. Mixture worsted comeing, 56-inch, for 
men’s suits, worsted warp and weft. 


No. 22. Black worsted coating, 56-inch, for 


56-inch, for 
weft. " 


29 ounces 
ning y: 


r run- 


men's suits, worsted warp and weft. ning yard. 
No. 23. worsted coating, 56-inch, for 62.00 Is ounces per run- 
men’s suits, worsted and weft. ning yar 


No. 24. Black curl, 54-inch, for women's jack- 
ets and men's overcoats, cotton warp and 


shodd E weft. 

No. 25. Black curl, 54-inch, for women's jack- 
ets and men's overcoats, on warp and 
woolen and shoddy weft. 

No. 26. B cashmere, 27-inch, for men's 


summer coats, cotton warp and wool weft. 


No. 27. Black cashmere, 27-inc| 
summer coats, cotton warp an 


for men's 
wool weft. 


No. 28. Black Italian lining, 54-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 29. Black Italian lining, 54-inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


No. 30. Black serge lining, . inch, cotton 
warp and wool weft. 


82.25 | 5 ounces per square 
yard. 


9.75 | Under 4 ounces per 
square yard. 


articles of woolen goods compared with the proposed duties, and the ad valorem equiv- 


of the proposed duties.] 


Amount of proposed 


Amount duty perrunning 
Present of present pro At yard, in cents. Paco 
rate of | duty per posed duty 
ate eras der Senate bill. | By ad lent of 
s y: On AD GL 
weight cune | 


87 | ® cents per pound 6.97 7.87 14.24 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
40 3.30 | 54 cents per square 5.50 4.12 9.62 
and 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 
50 S 5.81 6.87 | 12.18 
50 8.50 | 6} cents per square 
yard and 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 
40 2.70 | 5} cents per wre 
and per 
cent ad valorem. 
50 4.13 |..... . 
40 3.10 3 
50 9.00 | 6} cents per square 88 
yard and 50 per 
" eG nad Po valorem. 87 
2 cents per 
yard and 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 
50 10.75 | 64 cents per square 87 
and per 
5 cn Papers a valorem. = 
cents per square 7 
yard and 50 
cent ad valorem. 
40 5.80 | 6} — per Front 89 
yard an per 
cent ad valorem. 
50 8.62 |..... 8 83 
50 7.62 | 32 cents per pound 99 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
50 6.50 | 5} cents per square 8T 
yard and per 
cent ad valorem. 
50 7.75 | 6} cents per square 87 
and 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 
40 15.20 | 32 cents per pound 113 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
40 10.40 | 24 cents per pound 200 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
40 12.40 | 24 cents per pound 190 
and 50 per cent ad 
40 16.00 2 8 pound 158 
. cents per 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
50 27.00 | 32 cents per pound Ot 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
40 19.00 |..... S 15 
50 31.00 |..... D posce ——P 108 
40 12.80 | 24 cents per pound 153 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
40 19.20 E 137 
50 7.00 | 6} cents per square 84 
and per 
cent ad valorem. 
50 8.75 | 32 cents per pound 88 
and 50 per cent ad 
40 8.00 | 51 Dis 1 88 
^ cents per square 
yard and per 
cent ad valorem. 
50 16.12 | 32 cents per pound 98 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 
40 3.90 | 54 cents per square 98 
and per 


cent ad valorem. 


= 
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Foreign Amount E per rum running 12 va- 
Description of goods. De ru. Weight. Phteot | duty per Proposed duty n- equiva- 
p sf ; duty. | rann der Senate bill. Brad lent of 


Cents. 
No. 81. Black serge lining, 32-inch, cotton 16.00 | 5} ounces uare 
warp and . weft. yard. eee 
No. 32. Black all-wool moreen, 25-inch, made 12.00 | 6} ounces per square 
of the comment Russian Donskoi wool, for yard. 


women's 
No. 33. TE moreen, 31}-inch, cotton warp 
and wool weft, for women's skirts. 
No. 34. Melton, 42-inch, cotton warp and wool 
and shoddy weft, for women’s wear. 


15.50 | 51 ANE per square 


yard, 
9.75 | 6} ounces per square 
yard. Soap 


COTTON HOSIERY. 


ged. 

goods; that is to say, goods 8 at not more than $1 per dozen pai 
stitute one class; valued at more than $1 and Toe more zon pai $1. 20 pen per 
dozen pairs constitute the second class. hese re are also four other classes, 
com evince, be of goons w worth nn $1.50 to $2 n dozen, of s 
wW more t than $2 and less than $3 per dozen, of s from $3 to $5 per 
dozen, an: worth more $5 per dozen 'The ad valorem 
ask of nd pet cent is im poe on all of these classes except the last, and in 

dition thereto a specific duty varying Hon cents per dozen on the first 
or or cheapest class to $2 per dozen on the class of goods valued at between $3 


pris arrangement of the duties makes the total rata so extremely end die 
eavy on cheaper es wW are e 
— that the tact facts should be fully made known. It is well known by 
everyone familiar with the cotton-hosiery business that the great bulk of 
the goods im are included within the limit proposed as the lowest di- 
viding line; that is, are included in the class of goods valued at not more 
than $1 per dozen pairs. The UM on eee goods of this class has al- 
been much cut do d the imposition of the rates proposed in the 

ena e bill will make their ir further im: impossible. 
The official returns of imports of foreign x in 1896 were 5,181,136 
dozen, valued at $5,605.241, or about $1.08 per d. ence the official figures 


also show that the bulk of the importations are of the lower rd 3 

from 55 cents to $1, the lowest dividing line fixed by the 

result, therefore, of CAE a high di line of $1 as Ard agr ‘or The 

limit ET the lowest class goods. and of levying on them the nigh du verd 
azo proposed will be to tax them NE and quite out o ion 

with the higher grades; and yet these lower grades are the EA eas which 


are used by the 

ereto is attached a tal a table (see Exhibit A), which gives a clear idea of the 
relative duties imposed on the go grades of cotton hosiery under the 
Mc y, Wilson, aod d proposed Benn tariffs. This table shows that X 
the went 1 nd s, which are those worth from 55 to 75 cents 
dozen pairs, as 8 will be from 81 per cent to 106 x cent. W. e 
it is 054 a gres A now siting aaner the Wilson bill at r dozen will 
cost under the e proposed roposed tariff $1 ozen, while under the P cKinley tariff 
they sold at $1.07? per dozen, $e oL reed of the proposed rates will be 


It it is im ble to secure the retention of the redes Ly by the pres- 
ent law on these articles, err is strongly urged by e n the trade that a 
Tower dividing line should be fixed for the cheaper c o goods: that is, that 

the goods worth not more than 75 cents per dozen NOR be separated 
frm the class of valued at not more than $1 per dozen pairs, and on 
these cheaper s, valued at not more than 75 cents per dozen ord should 
be levied a duty of 35 cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

'These rates, while they would be largely in excess of the Wilson bill rates, 
would yet vnd to oe oie esser in the proposed Senate duties 
upon ot quoda and would DIOYRA. a revenue to the Gov- 
ernment, and. at he same t ime yield ample protection to the American 

act, rates as 8. pu pa on these lower classes of 
acturer an in 


no being a p 
revenu 
m. following table shows what the sellin; — price of this cheaper class of 


goods would be under the duties sugges above, and also their falling 

Tree under the present Wilson tariff, wane the ORTU and under 

ie Deng De Senate bill, and also gives th uivalent of the 

duties acco: to the suggested rate, and also under ead of the above- 
mentioned ned tariis. 

5 e 

of 35 cen r 

Wilsontarit| McKinley | senate tarift.| dozen and 15 

* per cent ad 
orem. 
Ad va- 


lorem | Sell- | lorem 


worth from 55 cents to 75 cents 
mind that all the stockings wor 


ele 2 2 

Seja JA jE | £ 

353 |$4|3 
Net cost 1 8. B Bd 
in Europe. z $33 $e = 

BER s 3 

E 
Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct. 

$0.55 . 50 80. 08 80. 58 ($0.26 81. 30 61. 07 |$1.00 | 106 50 50 
.00 — 50 .09 | .59 1.45 1.10 | 1.10 | 100 50 50 
05 -50 | 10 .60| 1.52 1.60 | 1.19 92| 10 50 
70 50 11 „ 1.60 1.71 1.25 87 100 50 
45 50 12 1 1.67 1.78 1.38 81 96 50 
85 50 .19| .63| 1.81 1.84 1.42 4 88 50 
195 50 14 .64| .35| 197 | 9.08 | 1.57 67 82 50 
1.00 50 15 :65| .38 | 2:01 | 2.16 | 1.68 05 80 50 
1.10 0 16 .06| .38| 2.14 | 2.20 | 1.84 60 T5 50 
1.25 60} 19 :69| 41 2.35 | 2.40 | 2.08 55 69 50 
1 3 8 alpiste] m S 8 
2.00 :70 | :30 | 1.00 | .59 | 3.50 | 3.75 | 3.45 50. 85 50 
2.50 1037 1.7 .74| 414758 60 70 50 
3.00 1.90| .45 | 1.65 | [87 | 5.62 | 5.50 | 5.15 55 65 50 
3.50 2,00 | .52| 2.52 | 1.08 | 7.10 | 6.25 | 6.25 72 51 50 
4.50 2.00 | -67 | 2.67 | 1.28 | 8.43 | 8.50 | 8.00 59 62 50 
5.00 2.00 | 5 | 2.75 | 1.39 | 9.14 | 9.00 | 8.80 bi 60 [^] 
S 55 | 3.02 | 1.56 10.08 10.00 | 9.75 55 58 50 


6.40 | 32 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


8.90 | 24 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


3 cotton. If the e ged rates proposed by the pending Senate 

on — cheaper goods sh be actualy frposed. the rect would be 

ely stop the ä tio abroad and to throw the mills there 

iato t e manufacture of higher grades, in which Egyptian cotton or maco 
yarn is exclusively used. 

These cheaper grades of imported cotton hosiery are the workmen's ** Sun- 
day " stockings, and — . — nex rienced eye have the same eral appear- 
ance as the higher grad e owing to the coarseness of the yarn, they 
wear equally as well as, ore fnot Tio T e the higher-priced grades. Tho only 
kopia mane ta- —— Reng f ch could take the place of these grades in 
ind which are heavy A e i T = EIU thee 
COTTON HOSIERY—THE DISPROPORTIONATELY HEAVY DUTY ON CHEAPER 

GOODS. 


Statement showing selling pom tariff, 
Par d eode. Act of leading gr p ed tics of cotton hosiery, en G valorem cquivalent Me 


3 Sin: e ee respectfully request that no duty whatever 
g leave to submit herewith 
tho fo f — — 8 pro and con in support Of this position. Extracts 
from the arguments in favor of a duty are taken from a brief Php ar edere to 
e House of Representatives, 

of these arguments is 8 in 


Newark Lime and Mx. AUS 8 Newark, N. J.; J. B. King 

„New York; V. New M i Wotherspoon 

Bros., New York; H. & Sioa key burg, N ecti- 

. — A nt Company, New Haven, Conn.; Keystone Plaster 
Red Beach Plaster 


ae, Coen saps es 


Hon. Justin S. MORRILL, 
Chairman Senate Finance Committee. 


THE ROCK BEING FREE OF DUTY COMPELS THE AMERICAN PRODUCERS TO 
RELINQUISH A LARGE AMOUNT OF TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT THAT PROPERLY 
BELONG TO THE AMERICAN LABORING MAN, FOR FOUR-FIFTHS, IF NOT MORE, 
OF THE LABOR INVOLVED IN THE PRODUCTION OF GYPSUM 18 EMPLOYED IN 
THE MINING AND QUARRYING OF THE CRUDE ROCK AND GETTING IT INTO 
SHAPE FOR THE MILLWORK, THE MODERN PLASTER-MILL MACHINERY BEING 
OF SUCH AN IMPROVED CHARACTER FOR THE GRINDING AND CALCLNING OF 
THE PLASTER OF PARIS THAT A SMALL AMOUNT OF LABOR ONLY IS EMPLOYED 
IN THE MILLS, 

THE AVAILABLE QUARRIES IN NOVA SCOTIA ARE OWNED EXCLUSIVELY 
BY AMERICAN CITIZENS, AND MOST OF THE ROCK IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED 
STATES IS BROUGHT IN AMERICAN BOTTOMS; THEREFORE ALL THE BENEFIT 
DERIVED BY THE CANADIANS IS THAT INCLUDED IN THE BARE LABOR OF 
QUARRYING THE ROCK, WHICH AVERAGES 50 CENTS PER GROSS TON. THIS 


roman. 


1897. 


REPRESENTS ABOUT ONE-TENTH OF THE VALUE OF A FINISHED BARREL OF 
PLASTER. ; 


No LABOR IS NECESSARY IN THE PRODUCTION OF GYPSUM. THAT HAS 
ALREADY BEEN DONE BY NATURE. 

If the above statement means that four-fifths of the cost of the production 
of plaster is incurred in the quarrying of the gy rock, this is a grossand 
palpabie misstatement. So far from it being in accord with the facts, it is 

oubtful 185 rM pao pen of 3 of producing plaster of paris can be 

the cost of quarrying the gypsum. 

- Gypsum is usually een in open cut, and the proportion of labor and ex- 

plosive necessary to blow it out and break it up is exceedingly small as com- 

pared with su uent chargesfor transportation, manufacture, and package. 

The Western plaster miils are, 8 y speaking, located at the quarries. 

Consequently there is no charge for carriage of raw material and no labor 

d out for this purpose. On the contrary, the Eastern mills, using Cana- 

n rock, are subjected to very ose Ares for transportation, most of 

which is out in the form of labor to American seamen and vessel owners 
en the coastwise trade. 

eitheris it true, asstated by the petitionersin favorof theduty, that Amer- 

ican quarry labor is paid materially more Canadian labor for quarrying. 
THERE ARE VAST BEDS OF GYPSUM FOUND IN THE FOLLOWING-NAMED 
STATES AND TERRITORIES: NEW YORK, VIRGINIA, MICHIGAN, ALABAMA, 
LOUISIANA, IOWA, KANSAS, ARKANSAS, COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, 
UTAH, NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA, WASHINGTON, WYOMING, MONTANA, 
OREGON, OKLAHOMA, INDIAN TERRITORY, NEW MEXICO, AND ARIZONA. 
THE DEPOSIT IN KANSAS ALONE IS MORE THAN ADEQUATE TO SUPPLY 
ALL THE DEMANDS OF THIS COUNTRY. : 
In the Western part of the United States gypsum is as plenty as dirt and 
t the de t in Kansas alone 


ON A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE OF TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, IN THAT 
BTATE AND IN THE CITY OF CHICAGO THERE ARE EIGHT MANUFACTORIES, 
EMPLOYING, WHEN IN OPERATION, FROM 800 TO 1,000 MEN, AND PROVIDING 
A LIVING FOR AT LEAST 3,000 PEOPLE. 

DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS THESE MILLS HAVE NOT BEEN RUNNING 
MORE THAN ONE-HALF OF THE TIME, AND THE PRINCIPAL REASON FOR THIS 
IS BECAUSE OF THE LARGE IMPORTATIONS OF FOREIGN GYPSUM, AND IT IS 
SAFE TO SAY THAT IF A DUTY OF AT LEAST $2 PER SHORT TON WERE PLACED 
ON THE CRUDE ROCK, $2.50 PER SHORT TON ON GROUND GYPSUM, AND $3 PER 
TON ON GROUND CALCINED GYPSUM OR PLASTER OF PARIS IT WOULD CONFINE 
THE CONSUMPTION OF THE IMPORTED PRODUCT TO THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
AND TERRITORY ADJACENT THERETO AND PREVENT THE FOREIGN MANUPAC- 
TURERS FROM DUMPING, AT RUINOUS PRICES, THEIR PRODUCT, WHICH CAN 
NOT BE CONSUMED IN THEIR OWN LEGITIMATE BUSINESS MARKETS, INTO 
BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, MILWAUKEE, DULUTH, DETROIT, CHICAGO, AND 
OTHER LARGE WESTERN CITIES, UPON WHICH THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
HOME PRODUCT DEPEND FOR THEIR TRADE. 

AS HAS ALREADY BEEN STATED, THE DEPOSITS OF GYPSUM ARE OF SUCH 
A VAST EXTENT IN THIS COUNTRY IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO FORM ANY MONOPOLY 
OF THE BUSINESS. A FEW THOUSAND DOLLARS IS SUFFICIENT TO ERECT 
AND EQUIP A PLANT, AND THERE IS NO SECRET ABOUT THE METHOD OF ITS 
MANUFACTURE. THERE IS NO MORE DANGER OF A COMBINATION ON THIS 
PRODUCT THAN THERE IS OF A COMBINATION ON FLOURING MILLS; AND IF 
THE PRICE SHOULD BE ADVANCED TO A FIGURE BEYOND THAT WHICH WOULD 
WARRANT A LEGITIMATE PROFIT TO THE MANUFACTURER, NUMEROUS MILLS 
WOULD IMMEDIATELY SPRING INTO EXISTENCE, AND THEREBY THWART THE 
OBJECT OF THE PROMOTERS OF SUCH AN ENTERPRISE. 

A “conservative estimate" of the capital invested in this business in 
Michigan is susceptible of very elastic construction, city e, die the bias of 
the parties making the estimate. It would be interesting to have facts pro- 
duced substantiating the statements quoted above. 

In contradistinction to the above general statement is submitted here- 
with the actual and commercial agency rating of a number of the calcined 
plaster manufacturing interests along the Atlantic Seaboard: 

Newark Lime and Cement Company, Newark, N. J $1, 000, 000 
J. B. King & Co., New Lor... arenas nenaen 
J. C. & C. V. King. N. 


Rock Wall Plaster Company, New York............... 15,000 
Wotherspoon Bros., New Vork 125,000 
H. C. Hi n, Newburg, N. Y-....-....-..—........ 200, 000 
Connecticut Adamant Company, New Haven, Conn. 35, 009 
8 Plaster Company, Chester, Fa 200, 000 
Beach Plaster Company, Red Beach, Me 35,000 
2,620,000 

Of course these - Duros fall short of the actual value, and to the 
actual value should ded the large Mens PAMOT Set a eg nae 1 
in detail, but tont in the aggregate, established 8 Eastern cities. 
These small mills, many of them grist mills and fertilizer mills, grind plaster 
rock in connection with other business, and distribute it to the farmers 


through the interior. 

No actual estimate of value can be placed upon this interest, but it doubt- 
less approaches very close to or exceeds the more concentrated interest of 
the calcining plants, as noted above. 

It pay ne uite in accord with the facts that the Michigan mills remained 
idle for half the time during the past three years. This may be due to many 
causes, but itis doubtless attributable to a large extent to the fact that these 
concerns organized themselyes, as regards the sales of their product, intoan 

tion to control the price artificially. 

The following evidence on this point is submitted herewith, taken from an 
extract of a report of one of the large commercial agencies: 


“MICHIGAN AND OHIO PLASTER COMPANY, 
“401 Pythian Temple, Chicago, IU., and Detroit, Mich. 
“Benj. W. McCausland,* president, Chicago, III.: Wm. McBain, Vice president; 
Grand Rapids; A. C. Torrey, secretary and treasurer, Grand Rapids. 
* This is not a corporation. but a combination of the following concerns in 
the plaster business: F. Godfrey & Bros., Alabastine Compan, Grand Rap- 
ids Gypsum Works, Grand Rapids Plaster Company, all of Grand Rapids; 
Western Plaster Works, Chicago, II., Detroit and Alabaster, Mich. rsh 
& Co., of Sandusky, formerly belonged to this combine, but Mr. A. C. Torrey, 


* Mr. McCausland's name is si, to the Congressional petition asking for 
a duty. He represents the milla ot Illinois." T * 
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secretary and treasurer of this concern, informs us to day that they have no 
branch at Sandusky, Ohio; otherwise there is no change. 

“The combine is managed by a representative from each concern inter- 
ested, and elects the above-mentioned officers, who have the same duties as 
other officers in mercantile corporations.” 

(Here follow names of the representatives.) 

The object of the company is to market the product of all the mills inter- 
ested and divide the profits among them.) 

Gypsum rock constitutes the raw material used as the basis for a very 
important industry, which has been built up under conditions of free importa- 
tion, and which conditions it would be ruinously unjust to change. When it 
is considered that gypsum rock used for land-plaster purposes sells for from 
50 cents to 75 cents per ton, on board, at the Canadian quarries, and calcining 
rock sells for from 80 cents to $1.25 por ton, on at the same quarries, 
the injustice of placing a duty upon it becomes at once apparent. 

The land-plaster industry would be ruined, to the great disadvantage of 
the farmers and small milling interests of the country, and a large part of 
the Vera gt business would also be destroyed, to the disadvantage of the 
owners of the mills and the thousand or more workmen employed in them. 
By the destruction of the one interest and a radical curtailment of the other. 
the already greatly dep coastwise trade of the United States would 
be most seriously injured. 

It is at Brey meee asked why it is “illegitimate” for any citizen of the 
United States to transact business in Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Duluth, 
Detroit, and other large Western cities. 

THE PRODUCERS OF GYPSUM OCCUPY THE SAME POSITION IN THIS MAT- 
TER AS THE PRODUCERS OF IRON ORE, PIG IRON, PIG LEAD, COAL, MARBLE, 
LIMESTONE, GRANITE, ZINC, AND NUMEROUS OTHER ARTICLES NOW UPON 
THE DUTIABLE LIST. THEY ARE HANDICAPPED BY A LACK OF CONSUMP- 
TION; BUT IF THEY WERE ENABLED TO TRANSFER A CERTAIN PORTION OF 
THE BUSINESS THAT I8 NOW BEING DONE WITH THE FOREIGN PRODUCT TO 
THE MILLS OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES, THE COST TO THE AMERI- 
CAN MANUFACTURERS WOULD BE SUFFICIENTLY REDUCED TO PERMIT THEM 
TO REACH ANY MARKET IN THE UNITED STATES WITHOUT AN INCREASE 
IN THE PRICE TO THE CONSUMER. 

Itis to be noted that the great 8 to which the plaster business 


required. 
To ask for a duty on the raw material of their Eastern rivals under these 


y against the Eastern plaster manufacturers 
by the amount of the freight between Nova Scotia and the American 
(amounting to from $1.30 to $1.50 r ton) and the freight on the manufactured 
article from the seaboard to Western cities, which, taken at the lowest 
rate poung during the season of open navigation; when Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Duluth, etc., can be reached by water routes, is not less than $2 per ton 
to Chicago, and has 5 for a number of years past even higher than 
that. erefore the W. rn manufacturer has already a virtual protec- 
tion in ocean and inland freights amounting to at least ep d or ton. When 
Shipped by rail this protection is increased ‘fod per ton tional freight, 

£359 per ton during the season of clo navigation, which covers 
about five months of the year. 3 

There is an absolute loss in weight in the process of calcining plaster rock 
amounting to at least 25 per cent of the total weight, which fact affords an 
excess of protection to the Western plaster manufacturers against injury by 
their Eastern rivals. 

A duty on a pure article for the purpose of enhancing the value of an in- 
ferior substitute article and forcing its use upon that large class of consum- 
ers in the East that are reached by deep-water navigation is not protection, 
but amounts to tariff between States. 

The following letter, written from gana Qa by a consumer of Eastern 
plaster, indicates the disadvantage to which the consumers of fine-grade 

laster would be put in case of the imposition of the duty, and also the rela- 
ve capacity of Eastern and Western mills to compete in the West. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ADAMANT. 


on gypsum zoek. AU 
as we certainly do not 4 1 to have $2 added to the price of calcined piaster. 


the native plaster will not fill the bill at any price. 
“The only object that the manufacturers of native gypsum have in 
a high duty on Nova Scotia rock is to enable them to enter the Eastern mar- 


ket, even to the seaboard towns. It would be class legislation solely and 
specifically, benefiting only a few manufacturers. In fact there are only one 
or two Western manufacturers that could reach seaboard towns, even with 
this tariff of $2 perton. If they can sell plaster at their mills here at $2.50 
and $3 per ton, whereas the manufacturers of calcined plaster in the t 
have to get $6 per ton, and in addition are compelled to Day freight, how is 
your Eastern put & competitor of these Western manufacturers in any 
sense? A tariff would simply compel the users in the West to add $2 more to 
the present cost, because they only use Eastern plaster where the native 
goods will not fill the bill. 
“Yours, very truly, 

J. C. FENDER, Esq., Chester, Pa. 

Since the above letter has been written a number of similar protests have 
ien forwarded by people throughout the country to the Ways and Means 


C. G. ROOT, General Manager.“ 


E 
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Mr. CAFFERY. I renew, Mr. President, in different form the 
amendment which I sent up to the desk concerning the counter- 
yailing duty in the bill against the export bounties paid by for- 
eign countries. I substitute section 3 to be stricken out, in lieu 
of the lines mentioned in the amendment sent up. 

I shall not ask to have read the statement which I quoted the 
other day from the New York Journal of Commerce, accentuat- 
ing the necessity for cutting off this countervailing duty. But 
when the sugar trust has a year's supply of sugar on hand, if a 
direct tax is not imposed on that sugar so as to recoup the Gov- 
ernment for the benefits conferred upon this trust, an enormous 
amount of money will be made by it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask that the amendment of the Senator from 
. may be read at the desk, so that we may understand 
what it is. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out section 4. 

Mr. CAFFERY. No; section 3. 

The SECRETARY. Section 4 of the renumbered sections, begin- 
ning in line 6, on page 195, and continuing to line 2, on page 196. 

Mr. ALLISON. I make the point that that can not be struck 
out, as it has been inserted by a yea-and-nay vote as in Committee 
of the Whole. The Senator can reach his purpose by taking a 
separate vote on it in the Senate. 

r. CAFFERY. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana whether he is referring to the reprinted bill or not? 

Mr. CAFFERY. To section 3 of the reprinted bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretaries are using the old 
print of the bill, and the Senator will please propose his amend- 
ment to that print. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have here a statement prepared 
mt Evans, showing the ad valorems upon the importations in 
1896 of each of the schedules W and then a summary of 
the ad valorems in the whole bill. I shall not read it further than 
to say that the final summary of the importations of 1896 under 
the present law is 40.25; under the bill as it came from the other 
House, 58.51; and under the bill reported to the Senate, 53.62. 
That has been corrected up to the morning of July 3. 

we ALLISON. Ihopethatmay ber Ishould like to hear 
what it is. 

Mr. WHITE. Let it be read at the desk. The table is prepared 
by schedules. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The paper referred to will be read, in 
the absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Table showing the ad valorems “pos Bess importations in 1896 of each of the 
sched 


Ad valo- 

Values. Duties. roni 
Per cent. 
, 691, 087.69 | $5,619, 239. 63 25.53 
870, 772.02 | 8,557, 937.59 31.84 
„221,650.92 8,001, 857. 91 30. 48 

800, 254.23 8,000,839. 71 35 
264,860.38 | 12,257, 128. 37 52.04 
„264, 800.38 | 12,271,993. 59 82. 77 
, 634, 582.06 | 13,197,312. 72 38.10 
512,505.02 | 17,246, 685.54 48. 58 
507,037.25 | 17, 283, 467. 96 41.22 
800, 307. 41 413,727.50 | — 22.08 
307,443.67 | 2,213, 330. 92 16.63 
307,443.67 | 1,955,418. 55 14. 69 
008,811. 76 29,910, 703.55 40.94 
092,178.76 | 51,970,910. 54 71.10 
092,178.76 | 52,178,574. 27 11.38 
3,025,979.51 | 14,859.117.02 | — 109.06 
3. 25.272 51 22, 352,697.34 | 1561.05 
3) 625,272.51 15.902, 970.85 — 117.15 
35,077,980.62 | _ 7,919, 638,46 22.58 

38. 873,502.01 | 15,540, 188. 92 40 
46, 362, 671.78 | 17, 132, 865. 18 36.95 
11, 270,905.24 | 6, 935, 648. 08 61.54 
11,940, 732.20 | 9,197, 473.32 77.08 
11, 858,658.95 | 7,213, 633.53 60. 84 
21, 279,498.43 | 9,311,701. 76 43.75 
24.279, 498.43 | 11,049, 410.61 51.92 
21,279,408. 43 11,134, 164. 08 52.33 
750. 631.02 | 12,018,082. 78 40.38 
880,772.00 | 20,151. 810.69 46.91 
986,109.02 | 16, 036, 929. 64 50.14 
, 352, 049,90 | 23,027,569. 87 47.62 
"816,564.19 | 72, 800,400. 92 87.91 
810,504.19 | 67,061, 119.16 80. 98 
627,731.71 | 12,504,006.17 46. 98 
,627, 131. 71 | 14,308, 435. 32 53.36 
627,731.71 | 14, 195, 205. 82 53.32 


Table showing the ad valorems upon the importations in 1895, etc.—Continued. 


Ad valo- 
rem. 
M.—Pulp, paper, etc.: Per cent. 
C1C— — arem qe Meme. , 939. 55 22,18 
Enu Dees C 29.91 
enate .... B a d 
N.—Sundries: a” 
1890........ ,050.21 | 10,635, 098. 24.79 
,082.59 | 17,137, 702. 30. 66 
164.35 | 18,949, 996. 25.81 
182.34 | 155, 000, 882. 87 40.25 
648. 70 | 270, 504, 676. 15 58.51 
598.37 | 261, 710, 195. 93 53.62 


Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the Senator from Texas, as he desires 
to offer an amendment? 5 

.Mr. CHILTON. I have an amendment which I offered some 
time ago, on which I want a vote taken. It is an amendment pro- 
peor to put on the free list the cheaper grades of flannels, 

ankets, and woolen goods. I will state that if the amendment 
should be adopted, it would be very easy to regulate the duties, 
becauseitis shaped with a view to the lineof demarcation between 
the different grades of goods which now prevails in the woolen 
schedule. Iaskthat the amendment may be read and voted upon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert as a new section the 
following: 

. Flannels, blankets, shawls, knit fabrics, women's an " 
M and rere re gei terre or in part of pia and saat . 
cents a pound. 

Mr. CHILTON. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from gon [Mr. MCBRIDE]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SwrrH], but I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MCBRIDE], which will allow the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON] and myself to vote. I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I havea pair with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
LAURIN]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
xx: If he were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. TURNER], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WETMORE (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BACON], and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CLARK. I announce my pair with the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Harris], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. Under the announcement made by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] of our transfer of pairs, I am at liberty 
to vote, and vote ‘‘ yea." = 

Mr. PETTUS. I again announce my pair with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] to the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. BAKER], and vote ** nay." 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 36; as follows: 


YEAS—25, 
Allen, Clay, Martin, Turpie, 
Bate, Cockrell, Mills, Vest, 
Berry, Faulkner, Mitchell, Walthall, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Morgan, White. 
Caffery, Kenney, Pasco, 
Cannon, Lindsay, Rawlins, 
Chilton, Mallory, Roach, 
NAYS-—39. 
Aldrich, Fairbanks, Lodge, Proctor, 
Allison, Foraker, McEnery, Quay, 
Burrows, linger, McMillan, Sewell, 
Carter, ar, Mantle, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hale, Mason, Spooner, 
Cullom, Hanna, Nelson, Stewart, 
vis,’ Hansbrough, Penrose, Teller, 
Deboe, Hawley, Perkins, Wellington, 
Jones, Nev. Platt, Conn. Wilson. 
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NOT VOTING—23. 


Gray, McLaurin, Smith, 
Baker, Harris, Kans. Morrill, Thurston, 
Clark. Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Tillman, 
Daniel, Heitfeld, Pettigrew, Turner, 
Frye, Hoar, Pettus. Warren, 
George, Kyle, Platt, N. Y. Wetmore, 
Gorman, cBride, Pritchard, Wolcott. 


So Mr. CHILTON’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, President, I desire to place in the RECORD 
two or three further expressions made by eminent Republicans 
during the tariff debate of 1894. These views are not in harmony 
with the conduct of that organization upon the floor here during 
the consideration of this bill; but it will not be amiss, perhaps, 
now that we are about to have a vote upon the measure, to recall 
the attention of Senators to their sentiments then expressed, and 
it is possible that they may return to their earlier principles, and 
that we may find a fitting solution of the difficulties that encom- 
pass us by a negative vote upon the pending bill. 

I wish first to quote from a prominent Republican, formerly a 
member of the Finance Committee and now Secretary of State, 
IS the subject—the oft-cited subject of sugar. Speaking of the 

cKinley bill, he said: 

It hadsome demerits. It adopted bounties for sugar instead of protection, 
which I believed at the time was a bad policy. It favored unduly, I think, 
the great sugar trust, then not known, and which had not grown to the im- 
portance which it has assumed since.— Congressional Record, page 5510, vol- 
26, part 6, May 31, 1891. 

ald not be true to myself if I did not state that although I voted for 
the 1 2 5 of the McKinley bill, I was not at any period of its pendency in 
favor of the 1 it proposed of the sugar question.—Congressional 
Record, page 5514, volume 26, part 6, May 31, 1894. 

I beg leave also to cite a few remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] upon the same 
interesting occasion, and with reference to the same subject. 

On sugar— 

Said that distinguished Senator— 
the tariff strikes a blow atevery man, woman, and child in the land, and es- 

y in the families of the poor. It protects and fattens the great sugar 
rust, while at the same time it im an additional burden upon eve 
consumer of sugar in the United States.—Congressional Record, page 3:93. 

volume 26, part 4, April 20, 1894. 

Is it not sad, even pathetic, to reflect that the present bill is an 
exaggeration of the Wilson Act in this ulterior regard? 

Ialso have another extract from the able and diplomatic Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. HALE]. He said: 

The Republican party has a policy that, as the years go by, will be sanc- 
tioned, and our people will be grateful for the building up in this coun 


of industry in every form and of the production of sugar that in the end 
relieve us from the tribute that we pay to other nations. reis no more 


beneficent thing, Mr. President, that the Republican party has been engaged 
in for years in all its mission, since it has en into consideration the great 
financial and fiscal questions of this country, than the two things which were 


embodied in that proposition upon ea was free sugar for the break- 
fast table and a system of bounties which would encourage and build up in 
this country an industry by which within twelve years we should raise all 
the sugar consumed by the American ple. Iam willing in the future to 
stand upon that proposition. Iam willing to contrast that with the attitude 
that the Democratic party is in, either in the other House or in the Senate, as 
will be shown by future votes in that body and by votes in this body upon 
the question of sugar.—Congressional Record, page 5020, volume 23, part 5, 
May . 1894. 

And yet here we have this tremendous duty upon sugar, and 
the bounties, where are they? 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] made a statement 
which exactly fits the case, if I am permitted to eliminate from 
it the word “ Democratic" and substitute Republican." As thus 
revised, I will read it: 4 

Stand up. Republican Senators, if you will, and say that you are person- 
ally in favor of this bill—the whole of you, a majority of you, a tenth part of 
you. You will not do it. We are going to vote for this bill, and stop your 
mouths, if we can," you tell us, not because we believe in it —they say it 
is wicked through and through—*''not because the American people believe 
in it"—they say it is wicked through and through—but because two or 
three gentlemen have got together in a committee room or a corner some- 
where, like the three witches in Macbeth, and concocted this hellbroth which 
we have promised them to swallow.—Congressional Record, page 5062. volume 
26, part 6, May 22, 1894. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has expired. ; 

Mr. WHITE. In conclusion, permit me to observe that when 
this great trust-protected measure has been adopted, as it will be. 
I hope the trusts of the United States will give the distinguished 
chairman of the Republican national committee a receipt in full. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. If there be no further amend- 
ments as in Committee of the Whole, I ask that the bill be re- 
ported to the Senate. 4 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there are several other amend- 
ments to be offered. I propose the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The SECRETARY. Itis proposed, after section 7, to add the fol- 
lowing as a new section: 

Sec. —. That all surplus revenue derived by or under the provisions of 
this act shall constitute an inviolable fund for the payment of the interest- 

g debt of the United States as rapidly as the same shall mature, and 
any such surplus shall not be used for any other purpose, either temporarily 


or 8 and the same shall be paid out as soon as there may be a 
sufficient amount in the Treasury to discharge any portion of the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States at the date of its maturity: and any deficit 
in the revenues that may take p'ace or be created during the existence of 
this act shall be supplied by the ance of legal-tender notes under acts of 
Congress now in existence and by the coinage of th» silver seigniorage in the 
Treasury of the United States at the present legal ratio of 16 parts of stand- 
ard silver to 1 part of standard gold, and in no other manner. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BATE. We do notunderstand the amendmentatal. We 
could not hear it over here. 2 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Tennessee ought tó know the 
English lan when he hears it. 

T: BATE. could not hear it. 

Mr. ALLEN. The purpose of the amendment is simply to take 
all surplus funds that may arise under the operations of this bill, 
if there shall be any surplus funds, and make a sinking fund out 
of them, and they shall be used exclusively to retire the interest- 
bearing national debt as rapidly as it matures, and for no other 
propose. If there should be a deficit during the operations of the 

ill, that deficit shall not be supplied by the issuance of Govern- 
ment bonds, but by the issuance of legal-tender notes under exist- 
ing law and the coinage of the silver seigniorage in the Treasury. 

r. President, if that is satisfactory to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, I should like to have a yea-and-nay vote upon the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY], 
and withhold my vote. If he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLacrin]. 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. I do not 
see him in the Chamber, and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PETTUS. Iam paired with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar]. : 

Mr. MORRILL. Being paired with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Harris], I withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 35; as follows: 


YEAS—26. 
Allen, Chilton, Mallory, Stewart, 
Bacon, 8 Mantle, Teller, 
Bate, E 3 Mills, yest, 
Berry, Harris, Kans. Morgan, Walthall, 
Butler, Heitfeld, Pasco, White. 
Cannon, Jones, Nev. Pettigrew, 
rter, Kenney, Rawlins, 
NAYS—3. 
Aldrich, Fairbanks, McBride, Proctor, 
Allison, Foraker, McEnery, Quay, 
Burrows, Gallinger, cM » well, 
Cafferr, Gray. Mason, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hale, Mitchell, Spooner, 
Clark, Hanna, elson, ellington, 
Cullom, Hawley, Penrose, Wetmore, 
Davis, Lindsay, erkins, Wilson. 
Deboe, ge, Platt, Conn. 
NOT VOTING—38, 
Baker, Gorman, Martin, Smith, 
Daniel, Hansbrough, Morrill, Thurston, 
Elkins, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, 
Faulkner, Hoar, ettus, Turner, 
Frye, Jones, Ark. Platt, N. Y. Turpie, 
Gear. Kyle, Pritchard, Warren, 
George, cLaurin, Roach, Wolcott. 


So Mr. ALLEN’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to be inserted after section 7. - 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert, after section 7, the fol- 
lowing as a new section: 


Sec. —. That all contracts and combinations between companies, c 
rations, associations, and individuals, or any of them, and all monopolies 
{excepting patents granted according to law), the effect or intention and 
purpose of which is to restrain or in-any manner restrict the 8 of 
production of any article or articles manufactured in the United States, or 
to increase the A isy x thereof to the consumers thereof, and any conspiracy 
in restraint of the freedom of trade, shall be deemed and held by all courts 
and officers to be a trust within the provisions of this act and to be unlawful. 
And there shall be levied, collected, and paid a tax of 15 per cent of the value 
of all such articles or property manufactured, owned, or controlled b 
any such trust during the existence thereof, and during the time any suc. 
contract or combination shall exist in restraint of the quantity of production 
of any such article or articles manufactured or produced in the United States 


wa 
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or to increase the price thereof to consumers, or during the existence of any 
Son ddp: Os eure or combinations in restraint oftrade as herein pro- 


tthe Secretary of the Treasury shall make all needful rules and 
regulations to Lee aeter xq the provisions hereof; and thetax herein 
provided for shall be collected by him; and any pere or persons connected 
with or in the employment of any such trust as herein defined who shall sell 
any article or properti of said trust upon which the tax has not been paid 
during the existence of such trust shall be fined not less than $1,000 nor more 
than $5,000 and shall be imprisoned for not less than one nor more than five 
ears for each and every such offense, and such sale shall be declared and 
Leid void. That all goods and chattels of i such trust so sold without the 
DAMEN of the tax herein provided for shall be seized and sold by the Sec- 
re 5 of the Treasury and the procaeds thereof turned into the of 
the United States, and the right of any such person thereto, or the proceeds 
thereof, shall be forever forfeited to United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to have the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The DM and nays are demanded. 
Is there a second? [A pause.] e demand appears not to be 
sustained. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to have the attention of the Senate, 
if we can break up the little tea parties that are going on around 
the Chamber. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from Nebraska will not make 
a speech, we will all vote to give him the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not want to make a speech. I simply wish 
sufficient attention so that Senators will not be asking me what 
the amendment is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The yeas and nays are demanded. 
Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Surry]. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called), On this vote I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Illinois . CULLOM]. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Being paired 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], I withhold 
my vote. 

. PETTUS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar}. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). I again 
wees my pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 

URPHY]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaAURIS]. 
If he were present, I should vote **nay." 

Mr. THURSTON (when hisname was called). I haveageneral 

ir with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

f he were present, I should vote **nay." 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I transfer my pair with the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] to the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Jones], and will vote. I vote **nay." 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
ail 5 57 Dakota that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] 

voted. 

Mr. HAN SBRO UH (after having voted in the negative). I 
withdraw my vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote is withdrawn. 

Mr. FRYE. On this vote I announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GorMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 36; as follows: 


. 


Iam paired with 


YEAS-—2. 
Allen, Clay. Martin, Turpie, 
Bacon, Cockrell, Mills, Vest, 
Bate, Harris, Kans. Mitchell, Walthall, 
Berry Heitfeld, Morgan, White. 
Butler, Kenney, Rawlins, 
Cannon, Mallory, Roach, 
ton, Mantle, Teller, 
NAYS—36. 
Aldrich, boe, Lindsay, Platt, Conn. 
Allison, Elkins, * 
Baker, Fairbanks, McBride, uay. 
Burrows, Foraker. McEnery, ewell, 
Carter, Gallinger, cMillan, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hale, Moser 
Clark, Hanna, Nelson, ellington, 
Cullom, Haver Penrose, Wetmore, 
Davis, Jones, Nev. Perkins, ilson. 
NOT VorIN G-. 

Caffery, Gra; -~ Morrill, Smith, 
Daniel, Hansbrongh, Murphy, Stewart, 

er, rris, Tenn. CO, hurston, 
Frye, oar, ttigrew, " 
Gear, ne Ark. reg Y CNN 
George, t. N. arren, 
Gori Den Wolcott. 


n, 
So Mr. ALLEN's amendment was rejected. 
Mr. ALLEN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk, 
to be inserted after section 7. 


The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert after section 7 the fol - 
lowing as a new section: 


Sec. — That the Secretary of the Treas shall transmit to the Congress, 
annually, information as to the extent to which any of the articles or com- 
modities dutiable under this act are produced, manufactured, or mined by 
combinations of corporations or individuals formed for the purpose of con- 
trolling production or prices; or by corporations or individuals having such 
a re of 3 as results in the control of prices; or by 3 
tions or individuals sustaining such relations to corporations en ed in busi- 
ness as common carriers as enables the producer of such dutiable article or 
commodity to secure rates for t rtation thereof lower than are charged 
to the general public upon commodities Dope pape to tbe same clas- 
sification in fixing the ratesof transportation. For the pu: of defraying 
an S emer of collecting the information Mo to enable the Secretary 
of the asury to comply with the requirements of this section, the sum of 
$20.000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. ALLEN. I have been asked to explain the amendment. 
I supposed it was clear enough. It is to the effect that it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to give annually to 
Congress information as to the extent to which any of the arti- 
cles or commodities dutiable under this act are produced, manu- 
factured, or mined by combinations of corporations or individ- . 
uals formed for the pu of controlling production or prices." 

Mr. SPOONER. ill the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
inquire whether it would not be unconstitutional for Con to 
obtain information in that way? Is not that a delegation of alegis- 
lative function? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam very thankful indeed to the Senator from 
Wisconsin for his question, but it does not occur to me that it is 
of such a weighty character that it requires an answer. 

I will continue the reading of the amendment: 

Or by corporations or individuals having such a monopoly of ucti 
as res F EE por ec pec = 

The amendment goes to the extent of providing for ascertaining 
the products of such combinations as may enjoy the benefit of 
drawbacks from transportation companies, thereby being dis- 
criminated in favor of, as against the general public. 

Now, without consuming any time, that is the substance of the 
amendment, and it imposes the duty u the Secretary of the 
Treasury to give us information which he may be able to gather 
in this respect. It will accomplish, if carried out in good faith by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as it no doubt would be, identically 
the result that was sought by the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], which was offered here a few days ago 
and withdrawn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. AL . On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Samira]. 

Mr. MORRILL jen his name was called). 
heretofore stated, I do not vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoan]. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). If the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY] were here, he would 
vote yea" and I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I desire in 
to announce my pair with the junior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McLaunriN]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. If he were present, I should vote “ nay." 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 25, nays 37; as follows: 


Iam paired with the 
Being paired as 


YEAS—25. 
Allen, Faulkner. Mantle, Teller, 
Bacon, Harris, Martin, 'Turner, 
Bate, Heitfeld, Mills, Vest, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Mitchell, Walthall. 
Chilton, Kenney, Pasco, 
mn Lindsay, Rawlins, 
Cockrell, Mallory, sh, 

NAYS—37. 
Aldrich, Deboe, McBride, Sewell, 
Allison, ici cM ^ Shoup, 
Baker, Fairbanks, n, er. 
Burrows, Foraker, Morgan, arre 
Caffery, MA Nelson, Well 
Carter. - Gallinger, Penrose, Wetmore, 
Chandler, Hanna, rk Wilson. 
Clark, 8 Platt, N. Y. 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Davis, Lodge, Quay, 

Las NOT iir i 

Berry, e. 01 b Stewart, 
Cannon, Hansbrough, Murphy, Thurston, 
Daniel, Harris, Tenn. Pettigrew, Tillman, 
Gear, Hoar, ettus, ‘Turpie, 
George, Hyla; Platt, Conn. White, 
Gorman, cEnery, h Wolcott. 
Gray, McLanrin, 


So Mr. ALLEN’s amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, Ihave not occupied much of the 
time of this body during the progress of this debate in the way of 
offering amendments, but I have no doubt in the last stages of its 

through the Senate our friends on the other side will hail 
the DÀ reete to proclaim what has so often been said during 


the debate and otherwise is the main object of a protective tariff, 


that is, to pores the labor of this country from the competition 
of foreign labor. That being so, my amendment goes to that sub- 
ject exclusively, and not only covers, and is intended to cover, the 
difference in the cost between American labor in these prot 
articles and foreign labor, but is meant to give the benefit of the 
whole labor cost to the American workman. Therefore I offer the 
amendment and invite the cooperation of our friends on the other 
side to its adoption. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Delaware. 

The SECRETARY. Insert the following as additional sections: 


BEC.—. Notwithstanding anything hereinbefore contained, no duty at a 
rate exceeding 75 per cent ad valorem shall be levied, collected, or paid upon 
any article except spirits, wines, and other beverages. 

EC. —. That any citizen of the United States, residing within the United 
States, who shall be a consumer of any article imported from foreign coun- 
tries upon which any rate of duty is levied pursuant to the provisions here- 
inbefore contained, shall have a right to present to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a petition showing that such rate of duty is in excess of the entire cost of 
the wages which were paid or payable in the manufacture of such article. 
‘The Secretary of the sury theren cause uiries to be made 
into the truth of the allegations of such petition, and if it shall be made to 
apres. to at such all ions are true, he shall have the power, and it 

all be his duty, to reduce the rate of duty upon the articles mentioned in 
said petition to a rate which shall not exceed the entire cost of such wages. 
No duty inexcess of such amount shall be levied, collected, or paid upon any 
such articles which shall be imported from foreign countries or withdrawn 
iom consumption sixty days after the date of the decision upon such peti- 

m. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Delaware. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN. I offer an amendment to be inserted as a new 
Section on page 199. 

The SECRETARY. Insert, on page 199, before section 6, the fol- 
lowing as a new section: 


from a distillery warehouse for d. t in a general 

the transportation and wareh: d required b; 

law or regulations to be given for such pis rion may be given by an approved 

trust or surety company as cipal, another approved trust ox surety 
company as surety, where each of said com es has duly qualified under 
the act of Con approved August 13, 

And it shall be a condition of the bond that the principal named there shall 
assume, and shall pay within the time and in the manner required by law, 
all taxes and penalties n or erem M or em may th r? ter ee 

di car ; ani and pay any and & 
claims = the United States to or against said spirits under the internal- 
revenue laws. 

That on the acceptance of said bond and the removal of the spirits from 

ie distillery „the liability of the distiller for the tax on the spirits 
shall thereupon cease, and, except as hereinafter provided, all liens upon 
the distillery Fe for such tax shall be dischar; But not herein 
contained s be held or eonstrued às exempting the distiller of said spirits 
from any fine or penalty incurred by him in connection with the manufac- 
ture or storage of the spirits from forfeiture to the United States, where 
such forfeiture was incurred before the removal of the spirits from the dis- 
tillery premises for deposit in a general bonded warehouse. 

SEC. —. That all ts intended to be removed from a distillery warehouse 
toa general bonded warehouse, or to be transferred from one general bonded 
warehouse to another general bonded warehouse, shall, before such removal 
or transfer, have affixed to each ge an ree, stamp indicative of 
such intention, to be provided and furnished to the several collectors as in 
the case of other stamps, and to be charged to them and accounted for in the 
same manner. 

SEC. —. That where spirits are withdrawn from a distillery warehouse for 
removal to a general bonded warehouse, or withdrawn from one general 
bonded warehouse to another general bonded warehouse acco: g to law. 
it shall be lawful, under such rules and regulations and limitations as shall 
be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, foran allowance to be made for leakage, 
loss by unavoidable accident or accidental fire, and without any fraud or 
negligence of the distiller, owner, carrier, or their agents or employees occur- 
ring during such transportation. 


Mr. ALLEN. This amendment is the present law with the ex- 
ception of three or four lines which give the right of transit in 
bond to liquors alone and prohibit a like right to spirits, as that 
class of liquors is known in the trade. I will state the difference 
when shipped tax paid and when shipped in bond. When shipped 
in bond, the difference in favor of shipping in bond one car of 
5,500 gallons is 866. This is the estimate of the Willow Springs 
Distillery, of Omaha, Nebr.: 


On our average monthly shipments of fifteen cars, it amounts to $990, which 
is more than our profit on the 


It seems that there is a rule either laid down by the Secretary 
of the Treasury or by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue pro- 
hibiting the shipment of spirits in bond, requiring the payment of 


taxes before they are shipped. That rule does not apply to other 
liquors. Ithink the Senator from Iowa realizes that there is an 
unjust discrimination against this class of liquor, and that some 
remedy should be provided for the existing evil. I will ask the 
Senator if that is not true? 


Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska and 


to the Senate that the amen: t now proposed by him was very 
carefully examined by the committee, and whilst there may be 
something in the way of irregularity and inconsistency in the 

resent law, we thought it could not be remedied on this bill or 

y the amendment proposed by him; so I hope he will not press . 
it. The whole question will undoubtedly be taken up as soon as 
we can reach it at the next session, and dealt with so as to remed. 
ieri inequalities there may be in the law relating to distilled i 
spirits. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not suppose there is any difference of opinion 
as respects the fact that there is a gross and unjust discrimination 
against the shipment of this kind of liquor in bond that exists by 
virtue of a statute and also by the construction of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Of course I realize that the Senator 
from Iowa is the dictator of the political situation here, and that 
whatever he says must be done. Yet I think I ought to have a 
vote upon this amendment. I ask, however, to attach the follow- 
ing 1 and have it published in the RECORD as part of my 
remarks. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


ExnimiT B.—Showing difference between shipping tax paid and in bond. 


Tax id, one carload, 5,500 Shipment in bond, 5,500 - 
lions of spirits (10 cents lons, at 10 cents, inclusive 
or inclusive of bar- at rr 5 
rel, and $1.10 tax, equal Freight on same 180.00 
$1.20 per gallon).......... $6,000.00 | Ba exchange, one-fourth 
PF 180. 00 of 1percent............-.. 1.97 
Bank exchange, one-fourth — — 
of 1 per cent 16.50 Total cost in bond in 
Interest, twenty days, at 8 Ban Francisco........ 131.37 
puse (average time Interest, twenty days 3.25 
E Shipped originally 5,500 gal 
un are ,on 0 al- 
E 30. 18 lons; 6 
gallon per barrel on 60 bar 
Total cost, delivered rels, 30 gallons, leaves 5,480 
in San Francisco... 6,828.68 ans, costing $734.62, in 
A 0 
D oe contents paid for, Tax paid on actual contents 
5, gallons; shrinkage DIN 2 ee 
and evaporation, 00 bar- 
rels, at one-third gallon, . rr 
20 gallons, lea 5.480 
gallons, costing $6,820.03. . 1.246 
'Wheishippet, , f 81.240 
Wir o³WAAAWAAAAS potas quandamechuudedd 1.294 
Difference in favor of shipping in bond 012 
Equal to 1.2 cents gallon. 
On car of 5,500 um r — ge ELS IUE EI Eua 66.00 
On our average monthly shipments of 15 cars too 990. 00 


Which is more than our profit on the goods, figured on car of 60 barrels, 
We usually ship 65 barrels per car. 
Mr. ALLEN. Iinsist upon action on my amendment. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 
The amendment was rejected. 
Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, some days ago I announced my 
pupone to điscuss the merits of the pending bill. I intended to 
o so before the passage of the bill. There has been more dela; 
in securing its p: than I supposed would take place, and 
have concluded for myself, with some other Senators who are, I 
believe, in the same position, that we would allow the bill to go 
into conference. The bill will be practically concluded, I haye no 
doubt, when it leaves the Senate. I believe it is brought pretty 
nearly to the House bill. We shall haye an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the merits of the bill while it is pending in conference. 
Mr. President, I have on so many occasions declared myself a 

rotectionist that it is hardly necessary for me to do it again. 
Had the bill been presented on protection lines, or upon what I have 
heretofore supposed to be Republican lines, it would have had my 
vote, although Iam not one of those who believe that it will re- 
store confidence or in anywise affect the existing depression. A 
careful examination of the bill convinces me that it is one I ought 
not to support, yet I am exceedingly anxious that the Republican 
party shall have for this experiment of theirs a bill that accords 
with their convictions of right. Iam anxious that they shall have 
such a bill as they think will bring prosperity, and not such a bill 
as I or somebody else might think they ought to have. 


I have voted for a many things against my judgment and 


that I would otherwise not have voted for except upon the princi- 
ple that I desired that this should be a bill acceptable to the Re- 
publican party as it is represented here in the Senate. 

I repeat, in my judgment it is the worst tariff bill that has ever 
been passed. It is exceedingly high; it is away beyond anything 
that I had any reason tosuppose would be adopted. In my opinion 
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it takes good care of all the trusts and all the combinations of 
the country; and, if I can say it without being offensive, in my 
judgment the trusts and combines and syndicates have had rather 
too much to do with the making of the bill. For that reason I 
shall withhold my vote from the bill. I do not know whether it 
would be best if all who do not approve of it should vote against 
it. I shall not consider it my duty in this case to vote against the 
bill. Ienter my protest againstit here. I will enter it more at 
large in the Senate at the proper time. 

Iwantto say, however, to my Republican friends here that they 
can not go to the country and say that this is animperfect, defective 
bill, made so because they did not have in this Chamber a majority 
who could act withthem. There are in this Chamber now at least 
50 Senators who believe in the doctrine of protection. According 
to my count there are 51. "There are a number of Senators here 
who have acted with the Republican party in the past who have 
not changed their views on the protective system or the protective 

uestion. There are 43 Republicans now members of this body. 

orty-five affirmative votes, as the body now stands, will pass any 
reputable and proper protective measure. The Senate to-day is 
good for 48 to 50 votes. Thisisa bad bill. This bill can not be 
excused on the ground that the Republicans could not have passed 
a good bill. 

Mr. President, there are Senators here who have for years de- 
clared their devotion to the protective system. This bill has been 
made without consultation with them. The bill has been made 
by the caucus of the Republican members who announce them- 
selves as Administration men, and who belong to what some of us 
at least insist is the gold branch of the Republican party. If 
there are defects in the bill, if there have been agencies at work 
and the Republicans who haye had it in cha ave been com- 
pelled to yield and to put some things in the bill that they did not 
want to put in, they could have avoided that by consulting the 
men who are as ready now to help them make a decent protective- 
tariff bill as they have been in the past when they were in full ac- 
cord with their party and members of the Republican caucus. 

We were told early in the session that if we were disposed to 
enter the Republican caucus our sins might in some respects be 
forgiven and we might be taken in full aecord. Some of us did 
not propose to enter the Republican caucus, We did not propose 
to yield our judgment to a majority of Senators who differ with 
us so widely on financial questions. Yet we had never indicated 
that we were not yet protectionists. We had, it is true, in the 
last session of Congress voted against taking up the Dingley bill. 
We voted against it when every Senator here knew it was not a 
Republican measure on Republican lines, when every Senator here 
knew that it could not become a law if every man who had con- 
sidered himself a Republican in the past had voted forit. Wehad 
voted against taking it up because we believed there was another 
question paramount to it, and because we did not believe there 
was an earnest and non effort to oe legal ~~ session of Con- 
gress any appropriate and proper tariff legislation. 

Yet, Mr. 5 we had by our acts, I suppose, taken our- 
selves outside of the Republican a baa on and the Republican 
party. So far as I am concerned, I intended when I walked out 
of the St. Louis convention to walk out of the Republican organ- 
ization and to be outside of that organization. But I stated as I 
went out of the convention that upon this question of protection 
I was still a protectionist. And yet I have been treated, as have 
my assoviates who had been acting with the Republican party in 
the past, as if we had been aia the opponents, the active op- 
ponents, the radical opponents of the protective system. 

So I repeat, if there are defects in the bill, if those having the 
measure in charge have been compelled to listen to trusts and 
syndicates and corporations and to hunt up votes, they knew 
where they could get the votes for a legitimate, a decent, and a 
fair tariff, that would do justice to the Government in securing 
revenue, that would do justice to the manufacturers in giving 
them a requisite degree of protection, that would do justice to the 
labor of the country in maintaining for them the markets. But 
they listened, I am afraid, to the voice of syndicates and trusts 
rather than to those who have not been on all sabjects in full 
accord with the Republican machine. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this bill is not defensible either 
as a revenue or protection measure, and if the tariff had not been 
used as a partisan football for a quarter of a century between the 
two old parties in order to draw attention from the financial and 
monopoly questions—the real issues—I should cast my vote against 
this bill. 

The rank and file of the Democratic party has already learned 
that their leaders have misled and deceived them in charging that 
hard times were caused by bad tariff legislation and that good 
tariff legislation would restore prosperity. But the rank and file 
of the Republican party was again fooled by their leaders in the 
last campaign, s 

The Ropubtichn leadeis continue to charge that hard times are 
dus to Democratic tariff legislation, and have promised that they 


can and will restore prosperity with this bill. Millions of voters 
who were fooled by this promise in the last campaign cast their 
ballots for the Republican party in November. I want them to be 
undeceived. A proof of the pudding is a piece of thepudding. I 
want this bill, as bad as it is, to pass. Then the Re 1 voter 
will no longer follow his gold bug leaders who have deceived 
him. He will be ready to look for other remedies and vote on the 
real issues. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in order to emphasize the fact that 
there are other questions more vital to the welfare of this country, 
and which must be settled, and settled right, before prosperity will 
return, and to do what is within my power to prevent this tariff 
question from being used as a political football in the future and 
to keep in the background the vital questions of financial and mo- 
Do A aad I intend to withhold my vote upon the passage of 
the bill. 

But, Mr. President, in order that our Republican friends may 
have no excuse; in order that they can not make the excuse that 
our Democratic friends did, and say, * We were held up and 
forced to put into this bill bad things that we did not favor," I 
want to say to them now that if they have been coerced into put- 
ting anything into this bill, any bad or vicious provisions (and 
there are many of them) that they would otherwise have kept out 
of it. if they will withdraw such features from this bill, and they 
thereby lose one vote, I will give my vote to pass the bill, in order 
that it may be improved when it does pass. I think I can go 
further and pledge you additional votes if you lose more than one 
vote by improving this bill. 

Mr. sident, I make this statement in good faith, and I am 
ready to carry it out if our Republican friends will accept the 
challenge. Therefore, if there is anything in this bill to which 
they are opposed, that they have been forced to put into it to save 
votes, they need not keep it in the bill in order to pass it, for if 
they will improve the bill in that respect, or in any material re- 
spect, I will vote for its passage. If the Republican managers do 
not accept this offer, then they admit that this is just such a bill 
as they desire, and therefore can have no excuse when prosperit 
fails to come, as fail it must. The Democratic tariff remedy failed; 
the Republican tariff remedy will fail; then the voters will wisely 
decide to try the remedies offered by the People’s Party. The 
People’s Party has offered the only cure for trusts, the only receipt 
that has ever produced prosperity—more money and no monopolies, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, during any brit political career 
Ihave advocated the doctrine of protection, believing that it was 
for the best interests of the American people. I never expected 
to hold a seat in this or any other body where this question should 
be presented and feel that it was my duty to vote against a 
measure which bore the name of protective tariff; but under the 
circumstances which surround this bill and the exigencies of the 
people of the United States, the manner in which this bill has 
been framed, the character of it as presented to the Senate for a 
vote, I feel that I would be recreant to my duty if I should vote 
for it; and I can not, as some of my associates feel themselves in 
duty bound to do, refrain from voting. If, as I stated this morn- 
ing, the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ete 
with whom I am paired, shall be here on the final vote, 1 sh 
vote against this measure. 

No man in this assembly can understand except myself what 
that means to me. I have believed in a protective tariff, have ad- 
vocated it, have come here as the triumph of devotion to an advo- 
cacy of it before people who believe to the bottom of their souls 
in protection; but I do not regard this as a remedy for the ills 
that afflict the body politic to-day, nor do I regard this bill in 
itself as being essentially honest. There has not been a thing pre- 
sented before the Senate in connection with this tariff bill which 
had the advocacy of a powerful interest in the United States but 
has had its support on the floor of the Senate. There has not been 
an humble interest of the propis of the United States which has 
appealed here but has met with rejection. 

Mr. President, Ishall vote against the bill on the intrinsic charac- 
ter of it. I vote first against it, if I shall vote against it—and I 
shall do so if the Senator from Rhode Island is present—because 
this is the wrong remedy for the ills which afflict the people of 
the United States. We are letting more blood when the patient 
is already exhausted; but if I thought the protective tariff was 
the right remedy, as I once thought it was, I should vote against 
this bill, knowing the manner in which it has been framed, know- 
ing the influences which have affected its piers up to the pres- 
ent point before the Senate of the United States, knowing that it 
has but the voice of five men in the other end of this Capitol, and 
knowing that it has had here but the voice of the corporations and 
monopolies who are to be benefited by it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the tariff is an issue between the 
Republican and Democratic parties. It is not and never has been 
an issue with the Populist party. I believe the issue should re- 
main between the Democratic and Republican parties, and that 
the Populists should have no part nor lot in either defeating or 
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securing the passage of this bill. In the consultations that have 
gone on in this Chamber during the pendency of this bill, the Pop- 
ulists have not been taken into council; they have not been re- 
quested to give their opinion about any measure or any amendment 
or feature of the bill that was proposed, nor have they been re- 
quested to join in the opposition to it. They would have done 
neither, however, permit me to say, even though a request to that 

effect had been made. I A 
Mr. President, in my judgment this bill can not and will not 

bring relief to the country, unless taking more money out of the 

pockets of the people by increasing the burden of taxation with- 
out giving them additional money to pay their taxes can be said 
to be an effectual remedy for existing evils. I want tosee the Re- 
publican party held responsible to the country, as it will be, and 
as it ought to be, for this consummation of all the evils of tariff 
taxation; and believing that it should be so held responsible and 
that Populists should have no part nor lot in its passage, nor in its 

e Vaud do, Ishall withhold my vote and decline to vote at all. 

r. THURSTON. Mr. President, some of the reasons which 
influence me to the support of this bill are set forth in certain 
newspaper publications which I submit and ask to have printed 
as a part of my remarks, : ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered, in the absence 
of objection. 

The extracts referred to are as follows: 

BUSINESS IS IMPROVING—CHEERING REPORTS FROM EVERY SECTION OF THE 
COUNTRY—THE TESTIMONY OF THE PRESS IS UNANIMOUS IN BEHALF OF 
THIS FACT—DEMOCRATIC, REPUBLICAN, AND INDEPENDENT PAPERS TES- 
TIFY TO BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT—EVEN THE CALAMITY SHRIEKERS ARE 
COMPELLED TO ADMIT A BETTER CONDITION. 

The following statements, gathered from recent issues of daily and weekly 
papers in all parts of the country, and representing all political parties, 
relate to the business condition the United States. ey will repay a 
careful examination. It will be seen that the editors, whohave their hand on 
the public pulse through their army of reporters, news gatherers, and finan- 
cial students, are unanimous, irrespective of politics, in the statement that 
business has improved and is improving. 

[From the Journal of Commerce, Democratic.] 
SALES BETTER THAN IN 1892. 

Very much more conclusive evidence of an increased movement of mer- 
chandise has been obtained for April by Dun’s Review, which has secured 
statements from 357 business houses, representing all parts of the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains and all lines of trade, covering their sales in 
April, 1897, 1896, and 1592. Some houses reported actual figures and others 
only percentages, but the groupings of both give very much the same results. 
8 these replies to be indicative of the business of the hah ne! the 
volume of sales last month was only about 10 per cent less than in E „1892, 
a year of more than usual prosperity, and 6 pr cent greater than in the same 
month of 1896. In estimating the value of this statement, the decline in prices 
must be considered. Since 1892, Sauerbeck's index figures show that the de- 
cline has been a little under 10 per cent; Bradstreet's index figures, con- 
fined to this country, make it nearly 13 per cent. In certain lines it has been 
much heavier; Dun's states the decline in iron at 33 per cent, woolens 30, 
wool 32, and cottons 21 per cent. If the volume of transactions has fallen off 
only 10 per cent, the actual amount of merchandise handled must have been 
greater than in 1892. E 

[From the Boston Journal, Republican.] 
IMPROVED DEMAND IN THE WEST. 
A general survey of the business situation for the week affords good 
unds for encouragement. The water is leaving the Mississippi bottom 
nds, and it will be possible, after all, to raise crops there. There is an im- 
roved demand for goods at most of the great Western distributing centers, 
n spite of the unseasonable coolness of the weather. There is a better call 
for iron and steel, but production is still ahead of consumption. 
[From the Memphis Scimitar, Democratic. ] 
GREAT ACTIVITY IN RAILWAY BUILDING. 

If the disposition of railroads to extend their mileage be an indication of a 
return to prosperity, and if the statements made by the Railway Age, the 
puru accepted authority in re; to railroad matters, be at all accurate, 
this desideratum may airenty be inctly discerned on the country’s hori- 
zon. 

The Age, ina recent issue, gives in tabulated form statistics of new mile- 
age either already in process of construction or e to be constructed 
during the year 1897. The grand total represen in this table suggests a 
genuine boom in railroad building alloverthe country. The total thusgiven 
reaches the startling figure of 17,500 miles of new track as the probable record 
for the present year. 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican.] 
GOOD CROP PROSPECTS AND GOOD PRICES. 

The p tis highly encouraging tothe Northwest. Of course the cro 
is not yet harvested, and will be subject to the usual contingencies whi 
sometimes blast the hopes of the husbandman; but the fact remains that a 
crop well started. with favorable soil and climatic conditions, almost invari- 
ably turns out well. The Northwest this year faces the pleasing probability 
of a good crop and good prices, for it is hardly possible that even a phenom- 
enal yield of spring wheat in this section can force prices down to the old 
low plane, with available Mg so nearly exhausted and the probability of 
a less than average crop in the rest of the world. 

[From the Albany Journal.] 
FARMERS FEELING THE IMPROVEMENT. 

In all of the different classes of industry in the United States, then, the 
person who has the stick-to-it-iveness to vu on till a change for the better 
comes is sure to be the one to first regain his lost resources. This change has 
set in. and as it develops,the farmer who has not closed out his business will 
be the beneficiary of the improvement in the financial and industrial condi- 


tion. 
[From the Memphis Scimitar, Democratic.] 


BETTER TIMES AT LEAST IN SIGHT. 


The report made by R. G. Dun & Co.'s trade review, showing an activity 
in legitimate business transactions during the past month little short of that 


during April, 1892, the year of the largest business, emphasizes the cheerful- 

ness of the present business outlook, and points to tbe conclusion that the 

poa times which have been predicted through many weary months of wait- 
ng are at least in sight. 


[From the San Francisco Call, Republican.] 
BRIGHTENING ON THE PACIFIO COAST. 
In spite of the occasional sneer of Popocratic philosophers that the dawn 


of prosperity is being strangely delayed, it can not be denied that the trade 
situation is brightening and that business is better than in 1893. Theexports 
of 1 from the United States thus far this year show an increase of 

144,000,000 over the same period in 1806, which is a gain large enough to sat- 

fy the most exactinz grumbler. If we look below the surface and study the 
custom-house exhibits, wo will see that the balance of trade has been in 
favor of the United States for a year, taking this period asa whole. Under 
a proper tariff we would not only enjoy the profits arising from this large 
balance, but those derived from a e vare stimulated internal commerce as 
well. This fact is well understood y business men; hence their anxiety for 
the passage of a suitable tariff bill. 


[From the Chicago Times-Herald, Independent.] 
HOPEFUL FEELING AMONG MERCHANTS. 


The feeling of optimism is most noticeable in domestic merchandising. It 
isa fact that the actual sales in April by leading houses in each line of Soak 
ness in the 2 cities east of the Rocky Mountains averaged only about 
10 per cent less t in April, 1892, the year of the largest business in our 
country’s history. Returns of failures for April show a decrease in number, 
amount. and average of liabilities in almost every branch of trade and in 
nearly all branches of manufacture. The only clouds on the business horizon 
are the dilatory national Senate and the various State legislatures that per- 
sist in remaining in session, and which operate as a serious disturbance to 
trade interests. 
{From the Omaha World-Herald, Bryan Democrat.] 
EVEN BRYAN’S ORGAN ADMITS IT. 

3 Democratic newspaper in the land admits that business is spd etd 
ing, and rejoices that it isso. Only organs that support Republican admin- 
istrations rejoice when American Sa irn is prostrate. This statement is 
backed up by tho proof. If the Star doubts it, let it search the editorial S 
of its Republican contemporaries, beginning about January 1, 1893, and end- 
ing promptly on November 4, 1896. 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican.] 
MERCHANTS BUYING GOODS. P 

The Tribune, in its last week's business article, gave a hint of the im- 
proved commercial conditions by quoting from a New York paper a state- 
ment to the effect that the city was filled with buyers from over the 
country. Thesummary of Dun's reports indicates that the buyers were not 
there meray to see the sights, but that they actually bought, which is a good 
proof that they had 5 the buying ability of their respective constitu- 
encies, and were satisfied that they were fairly prosperous. Such facts as 
these speak louder than the most elaborate theorizing on the part of calamity 


howlers. 
{From the Financial Chronicle, Independent.] 
“BEYOND ALL QUESTION.” 
Beyond all question, general business is improving. We have this week 


more decided indications of the p made. Yet it is true that one can 
easily draw too broad a conclusion from the more manifest evidences. Buy- 
ers, for instance, are seen to have increased in number in all our markets, but 
their purchases still show great conservatism, supplying only immediate 
wants. Current production in the dry goods trade is believed to be fully ab- 
sorbed now, but the old accumulations have not been drawn down much yet. 
PLOURANT A best trade outlook, and by far the most promising conditions, 
prevail in the iron industry. Prices of steel and iron in all their forms are 
now 80 low that they could hardly be expected to go lower, while the demand 
for exportof rails, billets, and pig helps the home market. The Iron Age 
says that the hopeful feeling in the iron trade is spreading, and in those de- 
partments which are close to the raw material moderate advances are 
recorded. It adds that the total tonnage placed thus far must be heavy when 
it is considered " that very large orders were booked during the halcyon days 
of the billet 1, and that now this has been swelled by the volume of business 
done in t; material." 
[From the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, Democratic.] 
THE SOUTH RESPONDS WITH GOOD CHEER. 

. The Chronicle's statements bear out the facts presented to our readers 
yesterday in an interview in our local ne with Mr. W. L. Douglas, 
manager of Dun's agency in Macon. The return of prosperity," he sa 
“is visible on all sides. olesale dealers in nearly all 1 are all report 
an increase of business over last year. * * * All houses dealing direc 
with the farmer will tell you that collections were better last fall than fora 
long time prior to that. ee here in Macon business appears more sub- 
stantial — — in healthier condition than could seriously have been expected 
some months ago.)“ 

In view of the deliberate and determined efforts being made to discourage 
the people; and worse, to involve the country in war with more than one 
forega power, these reports, from the highest authorities, are exceedingly 
hopeful and encouraging. 

[From the New York Commercial Advertiser, Republican. ] 
THE EAST FEELS IT, TOO. 

In spite of the disturbing effects of the 10-cent decision in the Trans- 
Missouri Traffic Association case, there are many encouraging features in the 
business situation. Business failures are steadily di g in number, 
while the advices of the mercantile agencies disclose a notable increase in the 
number of industrial plants now in active operation. Over 100,000 more men, 
according tothe Pennsylvania labor bureau, are at work in that State to-day 
than there were six months ago, and a corresponding improvement in the 
demand for labor has undoubtedly taken place in New England and other 
manufacturing communities. 

[From the Times-Herald, Independent.] 
RETURN OF "M'KINLEY TIMES." 


The week just closed. witnessed a steady continuance of the favorable 
trade conditions which were noted last week. The break in the steel-rail 
pool seems to have been the signal for a general awakening in all lines of 
productive activity. The optimistic feeling in trade is not based on mere 
rumors of promised resumptions of business, but is founded on actual book- 
ings of large orders. 

[From the Memphis Scimitar, Democratic.] 
RAILROAD BUILDING SIGNIFICANT. 

During 1896 the total number of miles of new tracks laid by railroads in 

the United States was but 1,802 miles, the lowest figur» known for twenty 
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country. 
[From the Memphis Tribune, Republican.] 
PROSPERITY STEALING UPON THE COUNTRY. 
Is it possible that prosperity has been stealing 
For many weeks ——. the reports of the commerci 
Hopara ve been on the whole pervaded by a lu 
"s review Dun & Co. break intothefollo Us 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Republican.] 
MORE WORK AND MORE WAGES. 

The daily announcements of the resumption of operations at mills and fac- 
tories tell the story of a steadily expanding volume of trade. The movement 
is progressin, more workmen were employed last week and the amount 
paid out in rages was larger than at 8 since the election. It is unde- 
niable that the situation is steadily improving, and it is satisfactory to 
note that the underlying conditions which must sustain this improvement 
kive promise of continuing. One of the main causes of the protracted pros- 
tration we have endured been the low price of wheat. In no month of 
1804 did the Chicago price exceed 65 cents,and during most of the year it sold 
around 55 cents; in 1895 the peice was a little better, and in 18% a little better 
still, but nevertheless wheat has averaged fully 15 cents a bushel below the 
average price of the five years previous to 1894. Now, however, we seem en- 
tering upon an era of higher grain prices. 

[From the Racine Journal.] 
VISIBLE ON EVERY HAND. 


fresh strength and that con- 
d industries of all 


erous demands for the national honor have taken fresh heart 
since the memorable verdict o n of last November. There were 
those who in view of the had the idea that after election busi- 


ness would boom 3 
closed doors for long periods would at once resume with 
could hardly be, but within a brief time after the election was over there 
had been such a noticeable revival and so many men had found employment 

that cam pi were fully kept in every sense of the word. Business 
. is gath strength with every passing week. 


[From the Augusta (Ga.) News, Democratic.] 
MORE TESTIMONY FROM THE SOUTH. 


ment to keep everybody making a few dollars in order that they can 
chase the good 


work on hand, which must benefit all classes and conditions of When 
the laboring man has employment, he money to spend, and t money 
circulates the ‘erent channels of trade until everybody has been 

ted in some way or other. Treat the advance agent hi that he 


benefi t * 
may decide to locate old General Prosperity in this neighborhood. Us 
[From the Omaha World-Herald, Silver Democrat.] 
THE SILVER PRESS ADMITS IT. 


The Kansas City Star says that the Bryanitenewspapers persist in reiter- 

ating the 8 that business is not improving and that idleness is in- 

mak E RA when it that they ppm 3 
ment when it sa 

go i “They know that business is improving. lt 

always does in the spring. That is historic. When you hearan —— * 

e 


[From the Brooklyn Standard-Union, Republican.] 
REPORTS VERY ENCOURAGING. 


Reports of the commercial situation made up to the close of last week are 
very encouraging. No ume or lasting improvement.“ says Dun's Review, 
“conld come otherwise slowly and step by De after such a depression 
as the past four years have witnessed, and the most hopeful feature of the 
situation is that' the gain is so nearly devoid of elements which involve un- 
soundness and probable reaction." "These reports show a large increase in 
sales of wool, an advance in the price of cotton, and the resumption of more 
mills which use cotton and wool. Additional boot and shoe factories have 
resumed operations, though taking orders at very low prices. The tone of 
the commercial reports from nearly every de t of business is reassur- 
iug. There is need of patience, however. tter times are coming, but by 
easy marches. 


BRADSTREET'8 REPORTS FAVORABLE. 


In spite of thefact that the pendency of a tariff bill always unsettles trade 
and manufacturing, the reports from the various parts of the country are 
very encouraging. Advices from all sections, especially the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Eastern States, show improved business conditions. Reports to 

et'son May 1 state that in Seattle “trade is good and shows an im- 
provement DAN aac of last year; in San Francisco "the retail trade is 


ransacted rted of fair proportions, with prospects better 
and collections slightly easier;" in St. Louis “general trade shows a slight 
improvement, — on ections are good;" in Louisville “a stead 

trade is reported by jobbers in nearly all lines, and 


y seasonable 


good;" in Chicago 
more “the outlook for the fall is i 


“general trade situation is improved slightly;" in Balti- 
2 in Pittsburg E there has been 
a steady — in the home of — ess; . R. I., decem 
manufacturers who recen: reduced ir outpu: ve again started 
time and capacity." 7 = 
[From the Florida Times-Union, Democratic. ] 
SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC CONFIDENCE. 


Week before last the Times-Union made a comparison for the preceding 


week of 1897 and the corresponding week of 1896 of the bank clearances of the 
eighty-seven principal — cities of the country, and this comparison 
showed that the volume of bank ces cities had in- 


clearan of the 
4.9 per cent, while that of the Northern cities had decreased 2.9 per 
cent. Saturday's number of Dun's Review bank clearances of 


astraw, but when all straws point in one direction they show tively how 
the wind is blowing. dag Am dication shows wellforthe South. If we may 
judge by bank clearances, Southern cities referred to have practically 


recovered from the panic. 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican.] 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS SOUND. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser, in its review of the markets, con- 
tends that “ the industrial conditions of the country are sound," for every- 
where production is restricted to an amount commensurate with the dba P 
for consumption, with few excep are not being in 
Onthe contrary,in many cases consumption appears to be gaining on pro- 
duction. Another favorable sign is the absence of any great trade combina- 
tions, such. for instance, as those which until recently honeycombed the iron 
and trade from top to bottom. These have gone, and trusts in other 
lines must go out of business under the Supreme Court's decision in the trans- 
missouri case, leaving all markets free and open. The consumer is getting, 
and will continue to get, the benefit of cheap iron ore, cheap transportation, 
andcheapraw mate of all kinds. These cha: place the manufacturer 
in a position to supply a cheap product and still realize a profit. 

[From the Macon (Ga.) Telegram, Democratic.] 
THE "HEART OF GEORGIA" RESPONDS, 

The figures which we herewith publish are of the greatest im ice, a8 
showing the vastly improved conditions in the heart of Gooner We are 
quite sure that the southern belt of counties can make quite as 
ing. Mr. Douglas does not care to as an optimist; but," he says, fig- 
ures speak for themselves, and the conditions surrounding us can not be 
denied and should not be " He is free to confess that we are 
not in the midst of a boom, nor do we want anything of that kind, 
“but unless all indications under my observation are „we are 
once more on a level, with a slow but steady improvement." N stands 
so much in the way of just now as the calamity-howling press and 
the war cry of the 8 

[From the Lexington (Ky.) Leader. ] 
BUSINESS BAROMETERS ALL FAVORABLE. 

The return of prosperity is what everybody is now oanig for, and there 
are few better ed M this been ge a local standpoint than the 
appearance from day to day of the hotel registers. The wholesale houses in 
the r cities never send out their commercial travelers until they are 
satisfied that the retail dealers want and in stringent times retail 
are hopeful of selling. For 
the 
ty, are not 

gton is 


daily increasing. 
MORE DEMOCRATIC TESTIMONY. 


'The Washington Post (Democratic) certifles to a marked business improve- 
ment . It : “It is an undeniable fact that there has been 


es are 
schedules, it says 18 
that 


upon many thousands of 


ar 
y production and dealers to delay their orders until the new rates are 


CHEERING NEWS FOR FARMERS. 


9 of Agriculture is receiving very gratityin reports from 


communi: 


earnest 
condition 


e country in the 3 of our own sugar, and it is 


[From the Lynn (Mass.) Item, Independent.] 
GOOD NEWS FROM THE “SHOE TOWNS.” 

Most of the shoe factories are now fairly well employed, and manufactur- 
ers evidently have confidence that the improvement in business is to increase, 
as they are buying supplies more freely. The prices of footwear show little 
change, but the advance asked is more cheerfully paid by the jobbers. The 
sales of leather show an increase, and vulues are maintained. The local man- 
e, and on some grades the 
The forwardings from Bos- 
ather Re- 


ufacturers of morocco report 
demand is lively. 8 shi 


[From the Washington Star, Independent.] 
THE CAPITAL CITY FEELS IT. 


A reading of the Star's weekly review of the real estate situation, prin 
to-day, makata ber steadily progressive is the return of prosperity to 
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[From the San Francisco Call, Republican.] 

THE WESTERN FARMER PROSPERING. 
For the past several days the Call has been publishing a series of exclu- 
sive fruit 53 both from the East and California. They tell the 
story. pes Ane brea the home crop will be scanty. Good prices will fol- 
low as a na PTT... cmo REOR UN. 
later on. And as prices for wheat bid to 


into California pockets à 4 "p 
toa 3 plane, it is safe to say that the California farmer will do 
ter year than for some years back. When the farmer prospers the rest 


of the community flourishes; hence if present indications are realized we 
ought to enjoy increased mercantile activity during the rest of the year. 
[From the Inter Ocean.] 
CLIMBING SLOWLY BUT PERCEPTIBLY. 


It is the old of slowly climbing a very steep hill. “Though steadil 
increasing," sa: "s Review, “ business sini is much below Ts vono — 
former whence we 


1 In 1882 we were upon a 
the world and counted the greater part as tributary to our pros- 
. We made one ndous blunder, and almost instantly fell into a 
slough of d dency and adversity. It will take timé and labor and favor- 
able ciroumabance to regain our former position of Ure But we are 
climbing upward, slowly, it is true, but nevertheless perceptibly. 
[From the Pittsburg Gazette, Independent.] 
THE WORKMEN ARE COOPERATING. 

More men are employed about Pittsburg at t than have been the 
past year. the depression in prices, owing to the dissolution of man- 
ufacturers and jobbers' organizations, each seems to bend more earnestly to 
the task of doing its share to improve conditions. Never in the history of 
labor have the workmen been so reasonable. Theiron and steel industry 
have had their share of p: rityand gloom. Investorsand manufacturers 
are confident that times will improve. 

[From the San Francisco Call, Republican]. 
IMPROVEMENT SLOW BUT GRADUAL. 

From the commercial point of view the State is evidently working into 
better sha: This does not a so much on the surface as in the under- 
current. It is too gradual to be observed by the general run of people. But 
that there is a real improvement in the situation is apparent to those whose 
business interests them closest to the center of trade activity. 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Republican.] E 
FACTORIES AND RAILROADS BUSY. 

The news which comes of the reopening of factories in different parts of 
the country is a certain sign of the approach of better times. It is evident 
that the number of wage earners is steadily increasing. Sales of stocks are 
growing and prices are firmly maintained. At last there is a sign that rail- 
road earnings, which have been down to low figures for the past twelve 
months, are on the upward turn. 

[From the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, Republican.] 
A STEADY IMPROVEMENT. f 

The business sitnation as shown by current reports is certainly encourag- 

circumstances were t any de- 
ness last week; still there was a noticeable 
wth that has been characteristic of 


[From the Chicago Times-Herald, Independent. 
BUSINESS MOVES FORWARD. 

The evidences of improvement in trade p are undeniable, not- 
withstanding the popular uncertainty as to what the markets will demand 
after the tariff rates have been established. export trade last week 
showed an increase of nearly half a million dollars over that of the previous 


week. 
[From the Chicago Tribune, Republican.] 
THE PROSPECT BRIGHTENS. 

Either because the business men have taken heart from the comfo: 
assurances of Becretary and the reasonable certainty that a new i 
law will be in force within a few weeks, or because better times had to come 
in the natural order of res ge isadefinite and 9 improve- 
ment in the business situat: There are so many indications of this in so 
many quarters that it is idle to deny that a change for the better is taking 
place. There are industries which have not revived as yet, but their turn 
willcome. There are some which always lag behind in the procession. 

[From the Atlanta Journal, Democratic.] 


GOOD SIGNS. 


» fulsign 
38,149.612 
Saturday being $1,659,733,895. "The abse f speculati NEN MEM 
urday bein 60. e absence oi ve notan 
il. tt indicates that what improvement is taking place in busi- 
ness is healthful. 
SLOW BUT SURE. 

A slow but steady in business with an advance in an increase 
in the number of employed and growth of new orders, and an increase 
in the amount of work done are pointed out by Dun's Review in its last 
issue as a renewed evidence that business is COE, A study of the news- 
paper sentiment of the coun as expressed ín the publications of all senti- 
ments shows a concurrence in the belief thus expressed that there isa marked 
and general improvement in the business situation. 

[From the Cincinnati Times-Star, Republican.] 
SILVERITES ARE DUMB. ` 
dard obtains.” That was the 


advan 
summer. In 


indicating a us yield this 


have nearly doubled in 
The cattle market is In the general market there upward move- 
ment. The impossi ed, then. What do the sree outnegs ave 
cates say about the condition t now confronts them? Precisely whatany- 

one w expect them to say—nothing. 

[From the Detroit Journal, Republican.] 
FAITH IS LOOKING UP. 

According to Dun & Co., the business conditions are Baise amg shaping 
ious toa remark- 
This view may be of the roseate order, 
ble thinks 


price since last year. INO BN quon Vp XI UAE cof 
an 


ost 
2 in 1892—the year of . such is the verdict of Dun 
ic 


Co. But the volume rofits is much smaller, making the volume of 


tariff schedules. ps American ente: 
the labor therein employed, or which ought to be therein employed. We 
may do a tremendous business in flooding our markets with foreign goods to 
the exclusion of the Doro of our own labor, but there is no jou to 
UR that kind of business. Last month's record of business fail- 
ures is decidedly enco g. showing, as it does, a large decrease in com- 
parison with previous and corresponding months. 
[From the Philadelphia Record, Democratic.] 
SIGNS OF CHEER. 

The business sentiment is undoubtedly stronger. There are many reasons 
for hopefulness. Not the least important recent happening has aon the 
assurance of tary Gage that the Federal Administration would not for- 
get the “ mandate of the people, whose voice in behalf of honest money and 
sound finance rang out loud and clear in November last." Currency reform 
is vital to business security; and it is helpful to confidence to have official 
reassurance that tariff ering is not to be the last of administrative expe- 
dients for the removal of business distrust and depression. There are other 
grounds for commercial cheerfulness. Business failures are lessening in 
number and importance. Commercial loans are expanding, bank clearings 
are i „and the transportation companies are E more money. 
'The end of tariff uncertainty is drawing near; the important crops all over 
the country give promise of abundant harvests; productive costs in the 
great industries have been crowded to the apparent minimum; there is less 
reason to fear further inr t price shrinkages; the storekeepers' shelves, 
as a rule, hold no unwieldy accumulations of stocks, and labor is becomin, 
more sgine employed. These are favorable conditions for a pistatned 
revival of business. 


BETTER TIMES IN THE WEST. 

Mr. E. V. Smalley, of St. Paul, writes to the New York Evening Post the 
results of his observations on a recent trip of a month from Chicago'to Port- 
land, Oreg. He stop at various points on the way, thus gaining opportu- 
nities to gather reliable information concerning the conditi: and 
his conclusion is that trade is eve here improying—not much, but to an 
appreciable extent. The railroads, hesays, report a net gain in receipts from 
freight, but none worth mentioning as yet from passenger earnings. Bank 
deposits are in are easier. are paying alittle 
on their old debts along from boom times, and there has beena t 
deal of liquidation from foreclosure. Allthe solid industries are doing fairly 
well. are low and profits small, but the close economies practiced en- 
able projectors to come out a little ahead. 


[From the Chicago Times-Herald, Independent.] 
IMPROVED TRADE CONDITIONS. 


are discern- 
unexpected progress made by the tariff bill in the 

Senate, with the Len mp de en rnit fre of Congress re Erud — July. 
speeches tary Gage, in which he gave 

the country assurance of ultimate relief from certain admitted defects inour 
most sat: one. That the hopeful and encow utterances of the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury had a mar! influence on trade 
conditions was evidenced by the foreign demand for American 


; [From the Chicago Post, Independent.] 
BUSINESS SITUATION BETTER. 


There is no longer room for question on the proposition that conditions in 
the world of business have improved. While there may still be found isolated 
cases where the return of commercial activity has not yet broken up the 
long spell of stagnation, such cases by their rarity are but the exce 
prove the rule. Better perhaps than the actual improvement, whi 
reduced to figures by comparison with the past, is the general belief that 
business has not only on rouge but that the improvement is bound to con- 
tinue. President Me ey and Secretary Sogo Snes the keynote of this 
sentiment in their recent notable utterances. e far-reaching effect of these 
speeches became evident when advices began pouring in from abroad to the 
effect that American securities were in strong demand. Foreign capital, 
keenly anxious for the right moment to arrive, has seized the 8 
and in a measure led the way to a practical demonstration of revived confi- 
dence. The enhanced value of all securities quoted on the stock exchange 
is but a barometrical indication of this altered condition. Reports,as shown 
by railroad earnings, still bear witness to the growing increase of trade. In- 
dividual lines of business, too, almost without exception, acknowledge the 
same state of affairs. Not only is this manifest in the larger manufacturing 
industries, such as clothing, hardware, and boots and shoes, but the more lim- 
ited branches, dependent entirely on the 8 p rity of the commercial 
are report a gratifying increase in volume of business on which esti- 
mates are 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican.] 
A GOOD EXAMPLE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Among the solid facts on which 8 may be based are the flatter- 
o 


ing crop praes President Hill, he Great Northern,is quoted as pre- 
dicting that wheat fields contributory to his lines will furnish 90,000,000 
bushels of grain this season for t rtation, and the managers of other 


ranspo 
lines contribute equally favorable information. The jobbers say that the 
puppy ot manufactured goods which may be counted among the necessaries 
of life is generally exhausted throughout the country, and that the people 
must buy and the mills must resume operation to meet the demand, which 
will br into circulation the millions of dollars that have been hoarded 

everywhere would 
ent and the members 
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almost any man in good health might be made ill if his friends, through a con- 
certed movement, were to make a point of teliing him every time they met 
him how sick he looked. The . eps is a powerful motor. en 
——— one meets talks of hard times,a tinge of melancholy is created 
which overspreads the whole community. 'This cloud can be dissipated by 
cheerful talk and by considering the y favorable factors of the situation. 


[From the Boston Journal, Republican.] 
THE BRIGHTENING OUTLOOK. 


Democrat and antiprotectionist though he is, Senator GORMAN is too good 
a politician and too shrewd a ess man to maintain a hopeless resistance 
tothe Republican tariff bill. 'l'here is new hope in this for every legitimate 
branch of business. It means that it will not be necessary to wait until au- 
tumn to get a taste of better times. It means that the new tariff will have a 
longer period in which to work out its results and vindicate itself before be- 
ing put to the test of a Congressional election. This prospect that the new 
tariff will go into effect with the fiscal year is a bad thing for Bryanism, but 
itisa thing for the merchant, the manufacturer, the farmer, and the 
wage earner. 

UNMISTAKABLE SIGNS. 

There are unmistakable signs of a return of prosperity in the iron and steel 
manufacturing centers of the country, in the opinion of the Cleveland Leader. 
Allaround Pittsburg there hás been a resumption of work in most of the 
mills and factories, and the same reports come from the industrial cities of 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvania. There was a revival just after the 
election in November, due in the main to a restoration of confidence, but the 

le were not fully prepared for a complete return to commercial and in- 
stria activity. ey had felt the effects of the depression too long to re- 
cover from it suddenly, and it was not to be expected that building enter- 
rises, which are the surest reviversof business, would be undertaken at the 
ning of winter, With the opening of spring it will be different, how- 
ever. Big projects which have been delayed by the yan will now be pushed 
as soon as the weather permits, and before the lst of April there is certain to 
be a distinct improvement in commercial and industrial conditions. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Republican.] 
EVERY LINE I8 IMPROVING. 


One of the commercial agencies calls attention to the fact that there isa 
remarkable similarity between the course of prices now and in the earlier 
months of 1879, **when the most wonderful advance in production and prices 
ever known in this or any other country was close at hand." In that year 
consumption . gained, month by month, until suddenly the demand 
outran the supply. The iron industryis „ roduction and is get- 
ting larger orders. The prices received are not hig either are the wages 
which are paid. But there is employment for men who were idle last year. 
The manufacturers of woolen have increasing orders. Reports come 
from all parts of the country that the retail distribution of products is un- 
usually large and increasing. At this moment the volume of business trans- 
- acted is larger than in the prosperous year 1892. Before many weeks have 
elapseithe volume will be very much larger. 

[From the New York Commercial Bulletin, Democratic.] 
MOST GRATIFYING CHANGE. 


The most tifying change appearing in financial circles is the evidence 
of ine: i 8 demand for loans. The statement showed an 
increase in the loan item of $4,409,000, and it is believed that most of this was 
made up of mercantile discounts, the inquiry for which last week was reported 
by the Pauls as larger than for several months prenons: This must reflect 
larger business, but as yet the new discounting is done more largely for con- 
cerns handling goods than for manufarturers desiring to make up new stock. 
Much of this mercantile demand for money comes from the country in the 
shape of notes of business concerns with the indorsement of interior banks, 
and presumably much of this paper is made against imported goods which 
New York has carrying, but which are now being tributed through 
the country to those on whose orders they were originally engaged. 
[From the Weekly Financial Review.] 
BASIS FOR CONFIDENCE. 


The general symptoms developed in Wall street during the past week have 
been tes sient hopeful features witnessed for many months past. Without 
any special stimulus or speculative effort, there has been a marked revival of 
buying operations and, with few exceptions, an advance in A rcs Also, it 
js à notable symptom that several persons of eminence and directly in touch 
with the farming interest and the larger industries have simultaneously ex- 

ressed their views on the business outlook in ee d hopeful terms. 
Mr. Thomson, president of the Penusylvania Railr : Mr. Gould, of the Mis- 
souri Pacific; Mr. Chauncey M. Depew,and Mr. C. P. Huntington, who are 
among the foremost representatives of the railroad interest in different sec- 
tions of the country, have uniformly expressed sanguine expectations as to 
the general outcome of the harvest and the 2 ok business at large. 
Similar estimates of the drift of the crops and of business have been mada by 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, Hon. Roswell P. Flower, and Mr. Hill, president of the 
Great Northern. Such a body of e coming from men possessing the 
best source of knowledge as to conditions and movements, constitute a basis 
for conSdence which can not be disregarded. 

[From the Buffalo News, Independent. ] 
IMPROVEMENT WILL SURELY CONTINUE. 


Some stressis laid on former Postmaster-General John Wanamaker's state- 
ment that “the country is not prosperous," and that “since the outset of the 
last Presidential campaign the as press and political leaders generally 
fixed the November election of 1896 as the date of the ning of good times.“ 
And the statement follows that thus far but one of the important issues of 
the campaign is nearing settlement and hardly any improvement of the 
wretched times is manifest." Mr. Wanamaker draws erroneous conclusions. 
No man in the country who was at all conversant with the trend of business 
affairs thought for a moment that good times could be made to come instan- 
taneously. But what did take place immediately on the election of Mr. Me- 
Kinley was the immediate restoration of confidence and the return of vast 
numbers of workingmen to the avenues of labor and trade. Gradually, but 
surely, business has been growing better. and the country only awaits the 

age of the tariff bill to settle down to a development of the manufactur- 
5 of the country, Which will stimulate other business. 
[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Republican.) 
ENCOURAGING REVELATIONS. 

The investigations of the bureau of labor of this State as to the industrial 
conditions in the three principal cities have resulted in some yery encour- 
aging revelations. It appears that the tide of prosperity, for which everyone 
has n so long waiting, has quietly been rising, in spite of assertions to the 
contrary. The inyestigations of the bureau, complete only for Duluth, show 
that in that city there is a net increase of 27 per cent in the number of em- 
po ees over the number nera iria at practically the same time last year. 

ar as the investigations St. Paul and Minneapolis have gone, it is 


stated the percentage of increase will be fully as great as in Duluth. Such a 
material increase is not only encouraging as showing an increased demand 
for manufactured articles, but it is an indication of an increased demand for 
products of all kinds, and, more . still, a certain promise that de- 
mand will continue to increase. Almost every manufacturing industry in 
the State has found it necessary to increase the number of operatives. 
[From the Kansas City Star, Independent.] 
EVERY MAN FEELS IT. 

There is not a progressive business man in Kansas City who does not feel 
more cheerful over present conditions and future p ts than he has felt 
for many years. The t majority recognize that the movement toward 
better times is well under way, not by reason of Mr. McKinley's election or be- 
cause of the promise of a new tariff law, but because the natural forces which 
control trade are moving in that direction. There iseverywhere a disposi- 
tion to hold on to property in place of the inclination prevalent for several 
Det past to sell. The shrewdest money makers in the country are seeking 

nvestments. They are not liquidating. Enforced sales are atan end. Here 
and there, in spots, business records are ahead of any previous reports for 
earspast. Bank deposits are increasing because the net profits of trade and 
ndustry are growing and not because people are pulling idle money out of 
hiding places and putting it in banks. 
[From the Chicago Inter Ocean, Republican.] 
IMPROVED CONDITION OF TRADE. 

There is no doubt of a change for the better. Pessimists may doubt and 
partisans d swear, but the first wave of the returning tide of prosperity is 
seen and felt. 'The failures during May, 1897, were less in number than in 
any one of the twenty-one months immediately preceding it; the cash 
responsibilities of the firms and persons failing were less than in any month 
since September, 1894. The volume of business, meaning the weight in tons 
or measurement argani of poras sold in May, 1597, was equal to that in the 

henomenal year 1892. But the volume in cash was far less; we still are in 

he era of ruinously low prices, that adise of cheap commodities for the 
workmen" to which the Democrats invited us to enter, and into which, un- 
fortunately, we did enter. And because the prices of things that are sold are 
low, the wages of those that make them are low. But there are not nearly so 
many idle men in May, 1897, as in May, 1893. More milis and factories are in 
operation now than then. The demand for labor increases perceptibly. 

[From the Washington Post, Democratic. ] 
: STEADY GAIN IN BUSINESS. 

The gain in business continues, not without fluctuations, and at the best 
moderate, but yet distinct. It is still in quantities rather than prices, al- 
onum in some branches an advance in pricesappears; but on the whole the 
numberof hands employed, the volume of new orders, and the amount of 
work done are slowly increasing. Prospects of good crops of wheat and corn 
help; growing demand from dealers, whose stocks gradually gaining con- 
sumption deplete, also helps. and in th» money and exchange market large 
buying of American securities has an influence. Money coming hither from 
the West even as late as June 10, with great crops near at hand, indicates a 
healthy condition at the West. Indications of the volume of business are 
seen in clearing-house exchanges, which for the week exceed the last year's 
8.7 per cent, and in railroad earnings, which amount in the United States 
alone to $34,708,987 on roads reported by Dun's Review for May, 3.3 per cent 
larger than last year, and 0.3 per cent larger than in 1802. 

[From the New York Tribune, Republican.] 
NEARLY UP TO THE STANDARD. 

The volume of actual transactions is not in value a tenth smaller than it 
was in the years of the greatest prosperity ever attained in the United 
States, although the yolume of payments now represents a much lower range 
of prices. decrease, whether a little more or less, is tly to be re- 
poras but it is not paralysis. Whatever else may be with reason said of 

he difficulties in the way of industrial recovery, it can not be said that busi- 
ness is paralyzed when the earnings of all railroads reported for May are only 
2.3 per cent smaller than in the same month of 1592. 


[From the Chicago Times-Herald, Independent. ] 
LUMBERMEN ENCOURAGED. 


In the opinion of the lumbermen, their market is gradually and steadily 
getting round to the point where profits can once more be expected. Sales 
are increasing at a rate which, though not rapid, is nevertheless encouraging. 
Heavy dealers now see in the situation sufficient to justify them in laying 
liberal stocks, and very large transfers to them have recently been made at 
leading mill points. To a purchase of 82,000,000 feet, made in the eee ced 
of May.a large local yard man added another purchase of 22,000,000 feet n 
a few days. Three other transfers, ranging from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 
feet each, have also recently n completed. ces are now firm, in strange 
contrast to the demoralization that prevailed a few weeks ago. 


[From the Buffalo Express.] 
REVIVING TRADE, 


The change which has come over the face of things in the business world 
is unmistakable. The confidence for which everybody has been looking is 
here. It may lose its sharp edge by some unforeseen event, but it is hardly 
to be expected that any serious check will now occur. It seems to be taken 
for pe that there will be a tariff law on the statute book within a few 
weeks. Perhaps a month is too short a time to give the slow-going legis- 
lators of the Senate. The assurance in re tothetariff is the most potent 
influence in giving more confidence, but the good effects of Secretary Gage's 

eches have by no means worn off, either the United States or abroad. 
tisfactory crop reports, increased railroad earnings. and the statement of 
bank clearings, which, considering the fact that one day of last week was a 
holiday, is favorable, are among the subsidiary influences that are making 
for faith in the future. 


[From the New York Mail and Express, Republican.) 
PROSPERITY AT HAND. 


The time has come when to carp and cavil at the slowness with which 
prosperity is Le now, ta this country, after the depression of the t three 
pem has lack of truth added to that mean malice which can rejoice in mis- 

ortune. EAT is coming, and the slowness of its approach only means 
its sureness and its stability. There are signs on every hand that President 
McKinley was right when he said that the country is going not backward, 
but forward, and that the steady hands and hearts of the American people 
are strongthened and 5 by the immediate prospect of a revival of 
wholesome and profitable activity in all branches of labor, trade, and busi- 
ness. The taunt of Populist Bryan that others besides himself regret his re- 
jection at the polls is as untrue as it is unpatriotic. 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce, Democratic. ] 
IMPROVING STEADILY. 


Secretary Gage's conviction of the improvement in business, expressed to 
the Maryland bankers in Cumberland, has had a good influence, and hag 
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strengthened the growing feeling that a slow but permanent improvement 
is spreading over the country. repetition at Cumberland of his state- 
ment the week before in Cincinnati, that the Administration was determined 
to secure a comprehensive and permanent rectification of the currency, and 
that he had assurances from members of Congress that at the next session a 


bill to that effect would be passed, has had a very decided influence in improy- 
ing the general tone and increasing confidence. 


[From the Grand Rapids Herald, Republican.] 
BUDS OF PROMISE. 


„There has been a decided improvement," writes a Washington corre- 
spondent, “in the financial situation since I was last in New York. All classes 
in the industrial and commercial world feel encouraged over the outlook, 
and expectancy has replaced the apprehension that had become the habitual 
condition of the public mind for the last three years. The people you meet in 
the banks downtown and visitors from other parts of the country who gossip 
in the hotel rotundas all tell the story, that, while the era of prosperity 
has not yet begun, the signs of its approach appe in every direction, the 
most important being an almost universal confidence that it is almost here. 
There is confidence in the President, confidence that Congress will e 0 8 
of the tariff bill speedily, and that the rates in the new schedules will be 
conservative, yet ample for the needs of the Government.” Dun’s reports 
are 3 to a degree; Bradstreet's are less pessimistic and decidedly 
more favorable, and the crop reports are unusually encouraging. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Republican.] 
PROSPERITY IS AT HAND, 

Everything that is apparent points to & DAE revival of prosperity this 
fall. e are promised abundant harvests, with better prices than for man; 
years. If the farmers get good prices for large crops, it will e a demang 
upon our manufacturers for their products. 'The wheels of industry will 
revolve once more. There will be work for the 3 and we shall 
have that satisfactory condition for which we have yearned so lonz.. We are 


not pessimists. We are exceedingly hopeful of the future. The h of 
President McKinley at the banquet Wednesday night was worthy the man 
and the occasion. Prosperity is at hand. 


[From the New Orleans Picayune, Democratic.] 
SOUTH FZELS THE IMPROVEMENT. 


While the general business situation is somewhat hampered by the uncer- 
tainty attaching to the tariff bill, there are not wanting si; that a gradual 
improvement in trade isin progress. It is true that there is no disposition to 
be 3 nor to put out new lines until all rncertainties as to the future 
tariff duties are removed; but, in spite of this, there is a fair movement for 
actual consumption in nearly all branches of indust With a favorable 
crop outlook, there is every reason to expect a good trade in the entire coun- 
try tributary to this section, especially as country merchants and farmers 
are already in a fairly pr rouscondition. The merchants here have taken 
advantage of the recent dullness to 5 the problems which have 
hitherto militated against trade, and it is believed that many of the most 
serious ditticulties have been overcome. Of course some months must yet 
elapse before the crops are ready for market; but the mere prospect of good 
crops is ordinarily sufficient to create confidence and set the wheels of com- 
merce in motion. It is therefore confidently believed that an improvement 
in business will be noted from now on. 


[From the Financial Chronicle, Democratic.] 
LARGE HANDLING OF GOODS. 


Bank cleari last week were light, but little over $900,000,000 in the 
Chronicle's table, in which one day is estimated. But the increase over the 
corresponding week of tho previous year was no less that 17 per cent, and in 
comparison with earlier and more prosperous years it must be remembered 
that there has been such a decline in prices that identical figures would 
indicate a very la gain in quantities. The truth is that in volume of mer- 
chandise handled the amount of business done now does not compare unfa- 
vorably with the amount done in good years, but at these lower prices profits 
are small and sometimes disappear entirely. 


HISTORY MAY REPEAT, 


Twenty years ago, in 1877, the country was enshrouded in the gloom of a 
business Sopressa consequent upon the panic of 1873. There were plenty of 
prophets who predicted that the times would never get any better, and the 
mass of the people were discouraged and about ready to concede that the 
prophets of evil were right. , 

But in the fall of 1877 signs of improvement began to appear. 'The general 
Torr was that a more hopeful feeling was induced by the approach of the 
date for the resumption act to go into effect. There was no doubt somethin 
in this theory; nevertheless plenty of “statesmen ", were found who assorted 
that resumption would be a failure, and that business would be injured 
rather than helped by the attempt to resume. 

But, in spite of all the talk, the times continued to improve steadily. They 
were much better in 1878, and in 1879 the rising tide assumed the proportions 
of something like a boom. Some of our Minneapolis Pes le who carried real 
estate through the perio of 8 and nearly broke their backs doing 
so, will remember that by 1 it was salable at advanced and advancing 
figures. In the next few years the prices of realty here and elsewhere in the 
country reached the highest prices ever known, before or since. 

The history of this country sppeara to show that panics and recoveriesrun 
in about twenty-year panos ‘There was the panic of 1873, followed by five 
years of depression; the boroning of recovery in 1877; the full tide of recov- 
ery in 1879, followed by a period of pr: rity lasting until 1892. Then came 
the panic of 1893, followed by the period of depression which we are now 
experiencing. To some there are as yet nosigns of improvement disc2rnible, 
while to others there is already a faint glimmer of dawn. Many are lookin 
forward to the passage of the ff bill as the starting point of a new ed 
of 2 But whether from that or some other cause or causes, it is 
quite probable that history will repeat itself, and that in the fall of the pres- 
ent year or the beginning of 1898 we shall witness a notable improvement, 
followed b: perhaps ten or a dozen one of great prosperity. 

The cycle is nearly completed. e have experienced nearly five years of 
depression since the election of Cleveland in 1892. It is about time for a 
change in the natural order of things. 

[From Dun's Review.] 
FROM HIGH AUTHORITY. 

The statement of failures in Mer by branches of business gives much en- 
couragement. In amount of defaul liabilities the month was the smallest 
since September, 1895, in manufacturing liabilities the smallest since Novem- 
ber, 1595, and in trading liabilities the smallest since September (excepting 
the last month), 1894. Failures of general stores have not bean as small in 
any month as in May, 1897; in only two months out of thirty-six have there 
been smaller failures in books and hats; ven five in groceries; and not one 
trading class in that month has reported failures larger than the half during 
radan months, though in furniture failures are rather numerous. 


In clothing manufacture the month was the smallest except four out of 
thirty-six, except five in chemicals, six 1n woolen goods, seven in machinery, 
lumber, and miscellaneous manufactures, and exceeded. the average only in 
iron and cotton goods and earthenware, owing to a few failures of excep- 
tional size. Nobody can mistake the meaning of such returns. The state- 
ment that, except for the temporary depression in prices, the volume of 
business transac is now larger than it was in 1892—the year of greatest 
prosperity—has been questioned by some. But a comparison of prices this 
week in the leading branches of manufacture not only confirms that view, 
but shows a remarkable similarity to the course of prives in the earlier 
months of 1879, when the most wonderful advance in production and prices 
ever known in this or any other country was close at hand. 


DISTINGUISHED MEN SPEAK. 


The New York Mail and Express last week published interviews with 
three men prominent in business and finance just as they were about to sail 
for Europe, with the following result: Georg? J. Gould said. * Everything is 
on the ap preas and, so far as I can seg, the xard are set fora clear track 
ahead. e improvement, whether it be in Wali street or elsewhere, is com- 
ing slowly, it is true, but it is better that it should move along slowly, be- 
cause it will be more lasting and satisfactory to all concerned." Andrew 
Carnegie said, “I believe business in this country is actually beginning to 
3 improve, The outlook is excellent, and I expect to see ver 

usy times when I return." Chauncey M. Depew said. What shall I te 
them [f Mese of the outlook? Well, I shall tell them that it seems to me 
we have crossed the Rubicon; that ahead of us now-are good times, business 
activity. general prosperity." 
[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Republican.] 
RIFTS IN THE CLOUDS. 


Secretary Gage, who recently talked with the members of the commercial 
clubs in session in Cincinnati, all of whom were representatives of the great 
business interests of Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, made the 
reassuring statemont in Washington that they reported a better business 
feeling than had been noted for some time, which they regarded as a fore- 
runner of a permanent improvement. It is worthy of note that they reflect 
the common judgment of business firms whose transactions are so wide- 
spread that they are fairly symptomatic of the pulse of general trade. 


[From the 8t. Paul Pioneer Press.] 
GOOD PROPHETS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


In Minnesota and other States of the Northwest the spring opens with the 
promise of abundant crops, especially of our leading staple. wheat. And in 
spite of the low prices now prevailing there is every ground, as shown else- 
where, for believing that our farmers will realize fairly good prices for their 
crops. This will almost certainly stimulate the acti of trade and indus- 
try in the cities, so that by next fall, with the aid of the new tariff, it is pretty 

etoanticipate a restoration of wholesome business conditions. Minnesota, 
therefore, is in full sympathy with the cheerful prognostications of Mr. Gage. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 
FREED FROM THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 


Occurring separately, the increase in loans and the decrease in failures 
would be encouraging, but coming coincidentally, as they do now, they tell 
a story at which the country should felicitate itself. The expansion in the 
on2 sows that business is on the increase, while the contraction in the other 
proves that business is carried on under better conditions than prevailed 
recently. This is a state of things which justifies financial confidence and 
cheerfulness. The country is not yet entirely out of its slough of business 
despond, but it has advanced so far in that direction that its complete extrica- 
tion can not be long delayed. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF CALAMITY. 


To read the daily wailings of the ns of free silver and free trade will 
convince any fair-minded person that those noisy journals have started in to 
fight the calamity campaign of 1896 all over again. They are preaching the 
old pernicious dogmas of discontent, disorder, and disaster with all the reck- 
less rhetoric of the demagogue and the anarchist. - Professing friendship for 
the cause of labor, they are wickedly striving to arouse the workingman 
against his employer; pretend to favor therestoration of prosperity, they 
are deliberately trying to stifle the growing spirit of confldence in business 
enterprise, and, while ostentatiously mourning over the depression of indus- 
try, their whole influenceis beingexerted to makeit permanent and hopeless. 

uch are the real purposes of the new campaign of c. ity. In further- 
ance of them, its organs publish daily columns of dispatches to show that 
trade and industry are steadily going from bad to worse. and that the condi- 
tion of labor is becoming more and more desperate. To these prophets of 
evil the report that a factory has closed its doors, that-a furnace jn banked 
its fires, or that a mill has curtailed its working force is a message of joy. A 
story of business failure or abandoned enterprise is a delight; tales of idle- 
ness and want are hailed with glad acclaim, and every line that tells of paraly- 
sis in trade, loss in capital and earn: , or despair among those who toil ls 
eny 3 and ostentatiously displayed as a fulfillment of gloomy 
prophecies, 

Back of this eager quest for evil tidings is a stealthful purpose to provoke 
antagonisms between labor and capital, and thus undermine the foundation 
of the rising structure of business prosperity. Good times mean death to 
the agitation for free trade and free silver. The calamity organs know it, 
and this knowledge is the inspiration of their desperate attempt to postpone 
the day of returning confidence and prosperous business. 

The intelligent masses of American wage earners fully understand the 
situation. Their condition is far from what it ought to be in employment 
and pay, but, on the other hand, it is much less distressing than the mouthy 
oracles of chaos would have it Me eremi The conduct of the great body of 
workingmen under the harsh conditions which now prevail has been 5 
rable in 1 and self-restraint. The attempt of demagogues and char- 
latans to incite disorder and strife in the ranks of labor will receive its 
sharpest rebuke from the workingmen themselves, also of satisfying those 
who aro inclined to criticise what they assume to be the slow progress of the 
work upon the tariff bill, to run briefly over the history of the tariff legisla- 
tion of the country from the beginning down as connected with the various 
ry repr t placed the stat book: 

e first tariff act placed upon the statute s was signed by Geor, 
Washington July 4, 129. Notonly was it the first tariff act under the Consti. 
tution, but the first protective-tariff measure, indicating in its preamble that 
“it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and the encouragement and protection of manu- 
facture; that duties be laid on goods, wares, merchandise imported," etc. 
The consideration of this act occupied bnt about two months’ time, as Wash- 
ington was not inaugurated until April 30, and the work upon the tariff bill 
did not begin, of course, until after that time. "This tariff act was of course 
very brief, the space occupied being probably less than one-twentieth of the 
bill now under consideration. Several other tariff measures were adopted 
during rere pomis Administration, most of them being an increase upon 
the rates named by the first measure. 
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John A: who became President March 4, 1797, did not sign the tariff 
bill enacted er his Administration, which increased the rates of duty on 
sugar, 1 wines, etc., until May 13, 1800, over three years after his in- 
auguration. č 

efferson, who was inau. ted March 4, 18017 did not attach his signature 

to a general tariff bill until March 26, 1804; the bill passed at that time hay- 

— Aye its object an increase in the revenues to supply funds for the war 

the Bar powers. This act increased the yalorem rates, and on 

the following day a similar act increasing the specific rates was signed, both 
of them being more than three years after Jefferson's inauguration. 

was inaugurated March 4, 1809, and the first important tariff, to 

increase duties 100 per cent on account of the war with Great Britain, was 

signed July 1, 1812, more than three years after his inauguration. He also 

MN a general tariff act April 27, 1816, three years after second inaugu- 

on. 


Monroe was inaugurated March 4, 1817, and signed his first and only poan 
tariff act May 22, 184, more than seven years after his first inauguration. 

John Quincy Adams was inau March 4, 1 and signed a general 
tariff act May 19, 1828. more than three years after his inauguration. . 

Jackson was inaugurated March 4, 1828, and signed his first general tariff 
act July 14, 1832, more than three years after his inauguration, while the Clay 
compromise reduction act was signed March 2, 1833. 

Van Buren's Presidential term, which began March 4,1837, was not marked 
by the enactment of any important tariff legislation. 

William Henry Harrison, who was inaugurated March 4, 1841, issued on 
March 17 a call for a ial session of Congress to begin ers 1 
the proclamation that the subjects to be considered were the financial - 
culties of the Government. tariff act finally by the Congress 
which that proclamation called intospecialsession did not become a law until 
t isis 80, 1842. or fifteen months after the date named for the beginning of 

session. 


Pie ho was ina ted March 4, 1853, signed on March 3, 1857, the 
day of hi ; President, the only general measure enacted 
during his four years in the White House. 


to 
or is likely to be occupied in the present instance. 
[Delivered by Dr. Frank Crane at Trinity Methodist Church, Chicago.] 
A FOURTH OF JULY MEDITATION ON INGRATITUDE. 


Here is a toast for the occasion: “ America, the most prosperous and the 
most unhappy nation of the earth." 

Our workingmen enjoy rights that the ages travailed to bring forth, priv- 
ileges that of other days might S and luxuries not dreamed of by 
the workers of other lands. Nowhere is the laborer so much respected; no- 
where has he such open doors bag, which to enter into any porto 
his ambition may desire; nowhere has he such social and educational advan- 

s for his children, and nowhere is he more dissa „ unrestful. 
owhere has woman so many rights, and nowhere does she howl so loudly 
for more. 

Nowhere is wealth so democratic, so evenly distributed, and nowhere isso 

t an outer centralization. Nowhere do moneyed men spend 
so much for public uses; for schools and universities; for libraries and hos- 
pitals, and nowhere are plutocrats so roundly cursed. 

Nowhere do the people have the choosing of their rulersand lawmakers so 
entirely in their own control, and nowhere do these same officials seem to be 
Bo untrustworthy. 

Nowhere is there more freedom and more talk of tyranny; more money- 
making and more cry of poverty; more and more bluster about war; 
more room for all and more complaint of crowded cities; more temperance 
and more alarm concerning the rum traffic; more land and more single tax- 
ers; more jobs and more Debses and Coxeys; more gold and silver and more 
fear for the scarcity of money; more corn and wheat and cake and wine and 
more wail of hunger; more boundless prairies and more crowded tenements; 
more happy homes and more disturbance over divorces and domestic trou- 
bles; more religion and more sound of infidelity: more funny papers, more 
jokes and laughter, and more bugaboo threats of a coming revolution—in 
short, there isno other people on the globe, nor has there ever been, so blest 
and so ungrateful. 

Our lap is filled with plenty and our mouth with whi i 

Just the other day England was the richest nation. To-day Uncle Sam 
could buy the whole of the tight little island and all that therein is, including 
her ki and queens and knaves, and all they have, and hold it as a summer 
resort for our codfish aristocracy. i 

England is supposed to lead in manufactures, but in this respect she is not 

uite one-half so great as her cisatlantic daughter. She manufactures for 
world, while we are principally busied selling to ourselves. 

Our Great Lakes contain one halt the fresh water of the world, and the Soo 
Straits do more business than the Suez Canal. 

The , distressed farmers of America turned over as much virgin sod 
from 150 to 1880 as the entire territory of France and Germany. 

The United States contains three-fourths of the discovered coal of the 
earth and operates one-half of the railway mileage on this planet. 

When we can not find anything else to shake our heads over we bemoan 
the sad state of our foreign commerce. We forget how insignificant this is 
compared with our domestic trade. The internal traffic of this country ex- 
ceeds the combined foreign trade of Great Britain and Ireland, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Holland, Austria-Hungary, and Belgium; indeed, it is greater 
than the te of all the world's shipping usour own. The Penn- 
sylvania Hailway alone carries more tonnage than England's ships. It is 
said that the milk business alone in the United States represents more money 
than our foreign commerce. And even in the matter of foreign trade we are 
not insignificant, for American bottoms made 20 per cent of the world's ship 
earnings in 1880 and 23 per cent in 1899, while in this same decade where we 
increased 3 per cent England's Vy lae fell from 50 to 40 per cent. 

And not only materially but in finer ways are we preeminent. 

We are the only nation that spends more for public schools than for fatten- 
ing the public vampire of militarism. Theschool librariesalone in the United 
States contain 12,000,000 more volumes than the libraries of all kinds in Europe. 
Of the 42,000 newspapers of the world we have ofe-half. Such magazines as 
our popular illustrated monthlies are the amaze of the Old World; they 
can not have such publications, because they have not the large number of 
intelligent people to buy them. 

Even in more learned fields we are ahead. America has produced thetwo 
dictionaries that are the standards of the English-speaking people. Over 


sets and represent $120,000,000 paid by the 
ped eri on 


—— lexicon of Oxford ew York plates. 


e spend sleepless ts wo over the threatenin of vast 
wealth units. I willnot deny Sin? eee are dangers eerie his direction; 
but there is consolation in reflecting upon how most of these great fortunes 
were made. It is common to say that they are the result of unrighteous 
combinations and trusts—we call them robbers and tyrants, while the fact 
is that, although much money has been made wickedly, the principal part, 
tees corporate wealth of the Urited States has been accumulated simply 


makers ep. e and these three grow only as they benefit the mass 
of consumers, while the wealthy men of other ages have added to their piles 
of pelf by impoverishing the populace. Our wealth units are of a kind that 
can only exist in a prosperous community. Kings, barons, and princes flour- 
ish among slaves, helots, and peons. 


We have doubtless dan; et before us, and perplexi ems st 
solve, but I think — crisis will be so Pas that the pe ey 1 
unable to meet it. 

It is time we cease groanin over our miseries and Dogin to thank God we 
are so fortunate, for “He hath not dealt so with any nation.” 

If we have any cause for complaint, it is that we are too beastly pros- 
perous.” 

Several SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MANTLE. Mr. President, I hope my colleagues will have 
a little patience at this juncture of the discussion. As we seem 
to have drifted just now into explanations, I do not know but 
what it is just as good a time as any for me to explain the vote I 
intend to cast on the pending bill. 

Something over a year ago, in conjunction with four other Re- 
publican Senators, I antagonized what was then known as the 
Dingley emergency revenue bill,” an alleged Republican meas- 
ure, designed to increase the revenue. The grounds of my oppo- 
sition to the Dingley bill of last year were: 

First, that it was an un-Republican measure, being based u 
the Wilson law and carrying with it most of the infirmities of 
that measure; that its provisions were unfairly adjusted and its 
benefits unequally distributed; and 

Second, that it failed to make any provision looking toward the 
redemption of the pledges of the Republican party in respect to 
bimetallism, pledges which had already been broken by the action 
of a majority of ublican Senators in voting for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the Sherman silver-purchase law, a law for which 
Republicans had all voted. 

Mr. President, the action of the five Republican Senators in vot- 
ing against the so-called Dingley bill last year had the effect of 
drawing the attention of the country to the 3 more 
completely and effectively than anything that theretofore 
transpired, and with the result that for the first time since 1873 
the two great political parties in their national platforms put 
forth clear and distinct utterances upon the financial question, 
the Democratic party declaring for the free and mmlimited coinage 
of gold and silver at the ratio af 16 to 1 by the independent action 
of this country, while the Republican party, abandoning its for- 
mer friendly attitude in favor ot bimetallism, pronounced in favor 
of maintaining the single gold standard until an international 
agreement in favor of bimetallism could be secured. 

As a consequence of this declaration hundreds of thousands of 
lifelong Republicans, myself among the number, believing that 
the party had abandoned one of the cardinal principles of its po- 
litical faith, refused to follow it, and gave their support to the 
candidate who stood for the principle of free coinage by the inde- 

endent action of the United States. They did this because they 
elieved the financial question to be the paramount issue before 
the people, and because they believed, and still believe, the adop- 
tion of the principle of free coinage to be more vital and necessary 
n v best interests of all the people than all other issues com- 
ined. 

But, Mr. President, while supporting the silver candidate for 
the reasons stated, they did not surrender their belief in the doc- 
trine of 1 to American industries and American labor. 
They still adhere to this tenet of Republican faith, although they 
feel convinced that a protective tariff, however just, can not be 
made effective in restoring prosperity to all the people of this 
country under existing financial conditions. 

As a result of the last national campaign the country declared 
in favor of a protective-tariff policy. The country is, therefore, 
entitled to a protective tariff—such a tariff as the Republican 
party is willing to give it. If this tariff shall bring prosperity to 
the country by restoring shrunken values and giving new life and 
motion to all its varied enterprises and industries, the Republican 
party will be justly entitled to all the praise and credit for having 
wrought this beneficent result. If it shall fail, the responsibility 
for failure must also rest upon that party, and the result will be 
that it will again meet with humiliating defeat. 

Mr. President, the pending bill does not meet my approval in 
many respects. I especially deprecate and condemn the unusual 
favors shown the sugar trust—a conscienceless monopoly which 
has forfeited all right to any favorable consideration at the hands 
of Congress, and which neither needs nor deserves protection, 
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I be gs also that some effective legislation has not been ap- 
nded to this bill looking to a suppression of the great and grow- 
ing evil of unlawful combines and trusts, which are daily and 
hourly growing more powerful and tyrannical. 

I am sorry, too, that the interests of the woolgrowers and other 
roducers of what are termed raw materials have not been more 
ully protected according to their wishes. 

But with all of its defects—and they are numerous and serious— 
the pending bill is, in my judgment, noon the whole, a better 
measure, viewed from the protective standpoint, than the existing 
law, in that it affords some measure of protection to a large num- 
ber of interests which now have no protection whatever. I shall 
therefore, Mr. President, give it my vote. But in doing so I wish 
to say that I surrender none of my convictions upon the other and 
greater issues to which I have referred. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that future political contests 
will not again be fought upon the lines of the tariff, but that they 
will be drawn upon the great financial questions, and that the 
great parties of this country will be arrayed against each other 
apan these lines. And, Mr. President, when that time comes. 
when we enter another contest, the issues remaining the same, I 
expect to be fonnd npon the side of those who are contending for 
the belief that this country of ours, of which we are all so justly 
pous, is big enough and strong enough and rich enough to adopt 

ts own financial policy, without waiting or asking for the advice 
or consent of any other nation upon the face of the earth. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I can not refrain from saying again 
that I do not think that this measure will meet the expectations of 
its friends. I hardly feel that the era of prosperity which many 
of them are looking for will result from its enactment into law, 
because I believe that the causes of the existing evils lie deeper 
than the Wilson tariff act, deeper than any tariff act, and that 
no tariff act®an ibly bring about an adequate remedy. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MILLS. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas will state 
his 1 inquiry. 

r. MILLS. I inquire whether we are acting under the five- 
minute rule? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. MILLS. Then I hope it will be observed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The rule will be enforced. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I believe that protection is 
the established doctrine of the United States and of all parties, 
and that a tariff law honestly adjusted to all interests, as declared 
in the Chicago platform, would be beneficial to the country. I do 
not believe, however, that the difference between the tariff bills 
passed by either party is sufficient to determine the great question 
of distress or of general prosperity. > 

When the Wilson bill was under consideration, I would have 
had the casting vote on two occasions if 1 had voted. Irefrained 
from voting for the reason that the great mass of the Democratic 
party believed that they could pass a tariff bill which could bring 
relief to the country. Idid notso believe. I believed that the 
financial question was the cause of universal distress. By my 
refraining from voting, the Wilson bill was passed; and it accom- 
plished a great good. It converted the great mass of the Demo- 
cratic party to the doctrine that the restoration of the coinage 
laws of the better days of the Republic is the paramount issue, 
and they have ranged themselves on that line. 

have been anxious during the pendency of this bill that the 
Republicans should have a Republican bill, and I have voted with 
the Committee on Finance, as a rule, on all important questions, 
so that it may be a Republican bill; because they have confidently 
stated that if they could get such a measure they would give us 
prospects Knowing thatthere is not enough diíference between 
this bill and the Wilson law to make any material change in the 
condition of the country except perhaps to some individuals, 
knowing that the ponera condition will not be changed by it, I 
want to satisfy the Republican masses that they can not get relief 
through tariff changes, as the Democratic masses have already 
become satisfied that they can not; and when the Republican 
masses come to that conclusion, it will be very difficult, I think, 
for the bosses to control them. 

I think they have made so many promises now of the good re- 
sults to follow from the passage of their bill that, if it is necessary 
to pass the bill, I would vote for it, although there are many ob- 
jectionable things and some good things in it. I think it has some 
things in it much better than the Wilson law, and some perhaps 
not quite so good; but those are small things. They do not, how- 
ever, go to the great question of prosperity or adversity. If it were 
necessary to vote for this bill, I should doit. I want the Repub- 
lican party to have the bill as they want it, and to give us pros- 
perity, if they can, or to give us the object lesson which the bill 

ill afford. They can not get prosperity through tariff legislation, 
nor did the Democrats four years ago. I want to satisfy them 
on that point. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendments 
proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, has made sundry amendments to the bill. The question 
before the Senate is on concurring in the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments made as in Committee of the Whole were 
concurred in. 

Mr. STEWART. Haveall the amendments been concurred in? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. All the amendments have been con- 
curred in. The bill is in the Senate and still open to amendment. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I offer again the antitrust 
amendment which was submitted in the Committee of the Whole. 
The matter having been acted on, I will not detain the Senate 
further than to call attention to the vote by which the proposition 
was defeated. 'The names and politics of those who voted in its 
favor and those who voted against it are as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Allen, Pop., Faulkner, Dem., Pasco, Dem.. 
Bacon, Dem., Harris, Kans., Pop., Pettigrew, Silver Rep., 
Bate, Dem., Heitfeld, Pop., Rawiins, Dem., 
Berry, Dem., Jones, Ark., Dem., Roach, Dem., 
Butler, Pop., Lindsay, Dem., Teller, Silver Rep., 
'affery, Dem., ry. Turpie, Dem., 
Chilton, Dem., Mantle, Silver Rep., Vest. Dem., 
Dem., Martin, Dem., Walthall, Dem. 
Cockrell, Dem., Mills, Dem., 
Daniel, Dem., tchell, Dem., 
NAYS—31L 
Allison, Rep., Gallinger, Rep., Platt, Conn., Rep., 
Baker, Re hs Hale, Rep., Proctor, Rep., 
Burrows, Rep., Hanna. = Sewell. Rep., 
Carter, Rep., 8 Rep., Shoup, Rep., 
Chandler, Rep., Hawley. Rep., 8 er, Rep., 
Clark, Rep., age, ° Stewart, ee 
Davis, Rep., McBride, Rep., Thurston, ep.s 
Deboe, = cMillan, Rep., Wellington. Kep., 
Elkins, Rep., n, Rep., W Re 
ir banks. Rep., Nelson, Rep., 
Foraker. Rep., Perkins. Rep., 


The Senator from California [Mr. WnuirE], Democrat, was 
paired with the Senator from Sarada xed J Onna] Fopalist, who 
was not at the time in the Senate Chamber. . WHITE was 
present and announced that if he had not been paired his vote 
would have been “yea.” 

From this vote it will be seen that if any two Republican Sen- 
ators above named had voted in the affirmative, the amendment 
would have been carried, or if the two Senators from Nevada 
[Mr. Stewart and Mr. Jones], Populists, had voted for the 
amendment, their votes, with that of Mr. WHITE (who could then 
have voted), would have carried the amendment, though all the 
Republicans voted on the other side. [Laughter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART. I now move to amend the amendment in re- 
gard to cyanide of potassium in paragraph 63, on page 12. I 
move to make the rate of duty on cyanide of potassium 121 per 
cent ad valorem. I moved to make the rate 10 per cent ad valorem 
the ee 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word“ pound,” in line 23, page 12, 
paragraph 63, it is proposed to insert: 

Cyanide of potassium, 12; per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. QUAY. Icall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SEWELL. I do not want to discuss the amendment, as I do 
not wish to take up the time of the Senate. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not propose to discuss it. 

Mr. SEWELL. I merely wish to say that I trust the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 

Mr. BACON. I understand the rate as it stands is 25 per cent. 

Mr.STEWART. Yes; and my amendment proposes to make 
the rate 123 per cent. 

'The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). Being paired 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Harris], I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoan]. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I an- 
nounce my pair with the junior senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
McLavnIN], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
wax]. If he were present, I should vote **nay." : 
Mr. TURNER (when his name was called), 


I am paired with 


Iam paired with 
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the Senator from Wane [Mr. WARREN]. He does not appear 
to be in the Chamber, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the negative). I inquire 
if the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. CULLOM. I am paired with that Senator, and therefore 


withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 32; as follows: 

YEAS—32. 
Allen, Clay. Mallory, Shoup, 
Bacon, Cockrell, Mantle, real d 
Bate, Harris, Kans. Martin, Teller, 
Berry, Heitfeid, Mills, Ed a 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Vi 
Caffery, Jones, Nev Pasco, Walthall, 
Cannon, Kenney, Pettigrew, White. 
Carter, Kyle, Rawlins, 
Chil y Roach, 
NAYS—32. 

Aldrich, Elkins, McBride, Platt, N. Y. 

ison, Fair McEnery, Proctor, 
Baker, Foraker, cM £ Quay. 
Burrows, Gallinger, Mason, Sewell, 
Chandler, Gear, Nelson, Sponso 
Clark, Hale, Penrose, ellington, 
Davis, nna, Per 4 Wetmore, 
Deboe, Lodge, Platt, Conn. Wilson. 

NOT VOTING—23. 

Cullom, Gray, Mitchell, Thurston, 
Daniel, Hansbrough, Morrill, Tillman, 
Faulkner, Harris, Tenn. Murphy, Turner, 
Frye, Hawley, ttus, Warren, 
George, Hoar, Prite! Wolcott. 
Gorman, McLaurin, Smith, 


So Mr. STEWART's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I offer an amendment to paragraph 86, page 
17, to be inserted at the end of the paragraph, in line 7. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 7, paragraph 86, page 17, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

That a drawback or rebate equal to the amount of the duty paid shall be 
allowed upon all imported plaster rock or gypsum, used for fertilizer or 

in the man ture of fertilizers, to be paid under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Mr. BUTLER. Icall the attention of the Senator from Iowa 
to the fact that this is to provide for a drawback on the gypsum 
and plaster rock used for fertilizers. When I made a motion a 
few days ago, as in Committee of the Whole, to take theduty of $1 
a ton from this material, the point was made that very little of it 
is used in fertilizers. It is used extensively in my State, in Vir- 
ginia, in South Carolina, and in many other States for fertilizing 
and as a top-dressing for grass, clover, etc. , 

Now, in order that that objection will not be valid against the 
amendment, I provide simply that a drawback equal to the duty 

id shall be paid. according to such rules and regulations as the 
eere of the Treasury may provide, on so much of it imported 
asis used for fertilizers. I think there can be no objection, cer- 
tainly from the point made by the Senator the other day, and I 
ask him to accept the amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I regret to say I can not do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I hope we shall have the yeas and nays 
on the question of agreeing to the amendment. Itsimply provides 
for a drawback on so much of the material asis used in fertilizers, 
and no more. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

oh BERRY and Mr. JONES of Arkansas called for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when his name was called). On this vote I 
am paired with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
McLaurin] Ik he were present, he would vote“ nay "and I should 
vote yea.“ This pair is arranged in order to enable the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. PRITCHARD] to vote upon the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). The senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Gorman] is detained from the Chamber by 
illness. I am paired with him. If he were present, he would 
vote nay " rl I should vote“ yea." 


Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Ihavea general pair 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SwirH]. He is 


detained at home by illness. If he were present, he would vote 
* nay " and I should vote yea." 

Mr. WALTHALL (when Mr. GEoRGE's name was called), My 
colleague [Mr. GEORGE] is absent by leave of the Senate on ac- 
count of sickness. The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoL- 
coTT] is absent on a public mission. Those Senators are paired 
upon this vote, as they have been upon all the questions on which 


yea-and-nay votes have been taken since the bill has been under 


consideration. If my colleague were here, he would vote ** nay." 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. ere he 
present, I should vote yea." 

Mr. BATE (when the name of Mr. Harris of Tennessee was 
called). My colleague ee Harris of Tennessee] is too ill to be 
here. He is paired. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Hoar’snamewascalled). Mycolleague 
[Mr. Hoar] is unavoidably absent from the Senate and from the 
city. He left me the following instructions in writing upon going 
away: 

On the final of the ta: s 
UO BB m p UE bill before it goestothe House, I am paired 

Mr. PASCO. Just before the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar] left the city he saw me and authorized me to arrange a 
pair for him on the passage of the bill. Itold him I would do so 
if I had to pair with him myself. Ihavearranged a pair with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Murpuy] for the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORRILL (when his name was called). I desire to say 
that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR] called upon me 
just before he left the Senate and asked me if I desired to vote on 
the passage of the bill. I informed him that Idid. Well, then,“ 
said he, I will let you pair me with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. HaRRIS] :“ and I told him I would. - 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think in the matter of ya the ub- 
lican side ought to be permitted to take care of Republican Sen- 
ators, if they pair them with Democratic Senators. There ought 
to be no question about our right to do so. ^ 

Mr. PASCO. The action I have taken in the matter was not 
upon my own responsibility. It was taken upon the responsibility 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, and at his request, he knowing 
that I had charge of pairs upon this side. Itold him, asI said be- 
fore, that rather than have him lose his vote I would pair with 
him myself. That is the arrangement I have made. If it is not 
adhered to, the Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY] will lose 
his 8 and this statement ought to be made in justice to that 

enator. 

Mr. LODGE. Ido not know what my colleague said to an 
other Senator Spe the Senator from Vermont Mr. MORRILL]. 
I ean bo guided only by his written instructions, which I hold in 
my hand. 

r. MORRILL. I have been paired for many years with the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Harris], and we have always 
permitted each to provide other pairs whenever it was convenient 
todoso. On this vote I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Harris] to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoan], and his colleague, who was present when the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts spoke to me and asked me if I would not 
do so, can vouch that the fact is as I stated. I therefore vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. PETTIGREW (when his name was called). I withhold 
my vote, and I will more at length give my reasons before the bill 
is finally di of in conference, 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). I had a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], but in 
making the pair I informed the Senator that I would not pair with 
him on the final vote on the bill. I reserved the right to vote. I 
vote 

Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). I have a general 

air with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 
he were present, I should vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Lask that the pairs may be announced, 

The Reporter read the announcements of pairs, 

Mr. ALDRICH (after having voted in the affirmative). In 
order not to have the slightest feeling as to any Senator not being 
properly paired in this matter, I am willing to pair with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MunPHY], and I will therefore with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. BATE. That will settle it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I announce my pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. BATE. It was understood between the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hoar] and myself that the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. MORRILL], who is paired generally with my colleague, could 
vote, transferring his pair to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoan], if necessary. It is all satisfactorily settled now. 
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The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 28; as follows: 


Y£EAS—38. 

Allison, Foraker, | Mantle, Quay, 
Baker, Gallinger, Mason, Sewell, 
Burrows, Hale, Morrill, Shoup, 
Carter, Hanna, Nelson, Spooner, 
Clark, 8 Penrose, arren, 
Cullom, Jones, Nev. Perkins, Wellington, 
Davis, ge, Platt, Conn. Wetmore, 
Deboe, McBride, Platt, N. Y. Wilson. 

ins, McEnery, Pritchard, 
Fairbanks, McMillan, Proctor, 

NAYS—28. 
Cockrell, Mallory. Rawlins, 

Bate, Faulkner, Martin, Roach, 
Berry, Gray, Mills, Turner, 
Caffery, Harris, Kans. Mitchell, Turpie, 
Cannon, Jones, Ark. Morgan, Vest, 
Chilton, Kenney, Pasco, Walthall, 

y y. Pettus, ite. 

NOT VOTING—33. 

Aldrich, Gear, Hoar, Stewart, 
Allen, George, Kyle. Teller, 
Butler. Gorman, McLaurin, Thurston, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Murphy, liman, 
Daniel, Harris, Tenn. Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
Frye, Heitfeld, Smith, 


a 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate request a conference 
with the House of Representatives upon the bill and amend- 
ments, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate shall con- 
sist of eight members of the Senate, to be selected by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

By unanimous consent, tlie Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. ALLISON, 
Mr ALDRICH, Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, Mr. Burrows, Mr. 
Jones of Nevada, Mr. Vest, Mr. Jones of Arkansas, and Mr. 
WHITE were appointed. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask unanimous consent that the conferees 
may have power to number consecutively the sections and para- 
graphs. 'lhére has been considerable confusion in respect to the 
sections and graphs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Iowa? : : 

Mr. ALLISON. It is that the conferees may have power to 
change the numbers of the sections and paragraphs. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And to number the amendments, too. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Iowa? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PETTUS. We did not hear the request of the Senator from 


Towa. - 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave still another motion that I wish to make. 
I move that the bill, with the amendments, be printed by the Sen- 
ate, and that the amendments be numbered consecutively. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the motion of 
the Senator from Iowa to have the bill reprinted and the sections 
and paragraphs renumbered. Isthereobjection? The Chair hears 
none, and unanimous consent is given. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to give notice that to-morrow morning, 
after the routine business, I shall ask the Senate to take up and 
consider the general deficiency Le acpi bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that until further order the Senate meet at 12 o’clock 


noon. 
ee Mr. JONES of Arkansas, and others. That 
is right. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will take notice of the 
first statement of the Senator from Maine. He suggests that the 
hour of meeting be 12 o’clock. Is there any objection? 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr, President, I only rose, not to interfere with 
that . but to get some information. The Senator from 
Iowa asked unanimous consent that the conferees might have cer- 
tain authority, but I did not hear what it was. 

"The VICE-PRESIDENT. Authority to renumber the sections 
and paragraphs in the bill. 

Mr. LISON. There may be some sections or paragraphs 
that have not been amended at all. Those it would not be within 
the jurisdiction of the conferees to touch. I only asked that 
the conferees may have, by unanimous consent, the power to re- 
number the sections and paragraphs of the bill, so as to make 
them consecutive. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
maaa by the Senator from Maine that the hour of meeting be 12 
o'clock? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Until further order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Until the further order of the Sen- 
ate. The Chair hears no objection, and that is the order. 

Mr. CANNON. I should like to ask if the request of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa included the power to consider any matters not in 
controversy between the two Houses? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 
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It is distinctly understood, then, that the con- 


Mr. CANNON. 
ference committee will not include within its purview any matter 
not in controversy between the two Houses. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not. 


Mr. ALLISON. Conferees never have that power. 

Mr. CANNON. They have exercised that power in the past. 
I want it understood. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas, 

ME HARRIS of Kansas. I desire to ask the Senate to pro- 
ceed—— 

Mr. CANNON. Inasmuch as conference committees on more 
than one occasion have exercised that power in the past, I think 
the inquiry is quite pertinent, and I desire to have it distinctly 
understood whether the conferees on the part of the Senate on the 
present occasion propose to exercise that power. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. BATE. Lhope the Senator will withdraw the motion for 
a moment. I ask leave to offer—— 

Mr. LODGE. I hope we shall have a brief executive session. 

Mr. MORGAN. r, President, I rise to a point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] had 
the floor and was recognized by the Chair to make & motion 


which he has not yet had an opportunity to make. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama is en- 
tirely correct. 


Mr. MORGAN. He has not yielded the floor, but has been 
crowded out inst the rule and order of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have made a motion to adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Rhode Island that the Senator from Kansas was standing on 
the floor and was recognized by the Chair, and immediately the 
Senator from Utah and the Senator from Rhode Island took him- 
from the floor. The Chair thinks it is only fair to make this 
statement. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Chair will remember, the Senator from 
Utah was addressing the Senate, and when he concluded I rose 
and addressed the Senate, and moved that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas was at 
that time entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALDRICH. A motion to adjourn is always in order, I 


submit. 
Š Mr. MORGAN. It is not in order when a Senator is on the 
oor. 

Mr. BATE, Isubmit an amendment and ask its reference 

Mr. MORGAN. Icall for the regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Kansas yield, 
or does he want the floor? 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. I desire to retain the floor. I desire 
to call up for consideration Senate joint resolution No. 125, which 
is Order of Business 200 on the Calendar. It is a matter of very 
great importance. It was reported by the unanimous vote of the 
committee. It is a matter of emergency, and I think the Senate 
ought to proceed to its immediate consideration. 

Mr.CULLOM. State what it is about. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. If it is not convenient for the Senate 
to consider it now, I ask that the joint resolution may be made the 
regular order for to-morrow. 

Mr. GEAR. I object to unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent to take up 
the joint resolution now. 

Mr. GEAR. I object. 

Mr. MORGAN (to Mr. Harris of Kansas). Move it, then. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. I move that the Senate now proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mp ALDRICH, . Pending that motion, I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 
r. CARTER. L ask the Senate to allow me 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask unanimous consent to make a single ob- 
servation about this matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Isconsent given to the Senator from 
Alabama to make an observation? Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to sdy that unless the Senate of the 
United States acts on this subject the Government of the United 
States will be swindled out of thirty-five or forty million dollars 
within the next month. I want the Senate to act upon it now. 
If the Senator from Maine takes up his deficiency appropriation 
bill to-morrow, I shall insist that the biggest deficiency in this 
Government is in not providing against the kind of grand larceny 
that is about to be perpetrated on this country, and I shall argue 
the case on that bill. 

Mr. GEAR. Isubmit in brief that the resolution 

Several SENATORS. Regular order! 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. ALDRICH. At the request of many Senators, I will modify 
my motion to a motion to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Irisetoa parliamentary inquiry. Willnot 
the motion of the Senator from Esia be in order to-morrow, it 
having already been made before the motion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island? 

Mr. BACON. It is the pending motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the Sen- 
ator from Kansas can renew his motion to-morrow morning: 

Mr. CULLOM. He can make the motion at any time when he 
gets the floor. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A motion to proceed to the consid- 
eration of a measure does not hold over like a resolution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand that the Senator from Kansas 
made the motion. 

Mr. BACON. Isubmit that when the Senate reconvenes, if it 
now adjourns, the motion of the Senator from Kansas will be the 
pending question. 

Several SENATORS. Oh, no. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is not pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
mora that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 

usiness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After seven minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, July 8, 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 7, 1897. 
CONSUL. 
L. Edwin Dudley, of Massachusetts, to be-consul of the United 
States at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
COMMISSIONER. 
John E. Crane, of Chicago, Ill., to be a commissioner in and for 
the District of Alaska. 
MARSHAL, 


Richard W. Austin, of Tennessee, to be marshal of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


George W. Allen, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Key West, in the State of Florida. 


POSTMASTER. 


Fred Arnold, to be postmaster at Bethel, in the county of Wind- 
sor and State of Vermonf. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of the legislative day of Monday, July 5, 1897. 


The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o'clock m., Wednes- 
day, July 7) resumed its session. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. R. 57) 
making an appropriation of $50,000 for sluicing and dredging at 
the entrance of Cumberland Sound; in which the concurrence of 
the House was requested. ' 

The m also announced that the Senate had ed the fol- 
lowing resolution; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War is hereby directed to prepare and submit plans and esti- 
mates for the further improvement of the harbor and approaches at Cape 
Charles City, Va., by the construction of a stone breakwater on the south 
side of the cut N to Cape Charles Harbor similar to the breakwater 
which has just been comple on the north side; and for sundry dredging 
near Old Plantation Light in the cut leading to the harbor, thereby enabling 
vessels to go in and out of the harbor without danger or difficulty. 


SENATE RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following resolutions were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate 
committees, as indicated below: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 57) making an appropriation of $50,000 
for sluicing and dredging at the entrance of Cumberland Sound— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, when appointed. 

Concurrent resolution— 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 
the Secretary of Waris hereby directed to prepare and submit plans and 


estimates for the further improvement of the harbor and approaches at Cape - 
Charles City, Va., by the construction of a stone breakwater on the south 
side of the cut leading to Cape Charles Harbor similar to the breakwater 
which has just been 5 the north side; and for sundry dredging 
near Old Plantation Light in the cut leading to the harbor, thereby enabling 
vessels to go in and out of the harbor without danger or difficulty— 

To the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, when appointed, 

SEA WALL AT SANDY HOOK, NEW JERSEY. 

Mr. PITNEY. I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 
eration of the joint resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution to authorize the Secretary 
of War to immediately expend the sum of $75,000 for construction 
of a sea wall at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, pursuant to the appro- 
8 contained in the fortifications appropriation act approved 

arch 3, 1897. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Reserving the right to object, I ask for 
some id mi of this matter. 

Mr. PITNEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a joint resolution, introduced 
in accordance with the recommendation of the War rtment, 
for the preservation and protection of the property of the United 
States at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, known as the Sandy Hook 
Proving Ground. ; 

_Mr. 1 Is not this matter provided for in the defi- 
ciency bill? 

Mr. PITNEY. A provision of this kind has been inserted by 
the Senate committee as an amendment to the deficiency bill, and 
if we could be assured that the deficiency bill will become a law, 
this joint resolution would not be necessary. But the urgency of 
the matter is so great that I do not think we should depend upon 
the chances of that bill becoming a law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is it not altogether probable that it will 
and must become a law? 

Mr. PITNEY. I think there is considerable doubt about it. If 
the gentleman has none, I differ with him. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I have none. 

Mr. PITNEY. I hope the gentleman will not obstruct the pas- 
sage of this joint resolution, which is urgently necessary to pro- 
tect the property of the Government. Upon the recommendation 
of the Secretary of War an appropriation was made in the fortifi- 
cations act passed at the last session of the Fifty-fourth Congress 
for the purpose of building a riprap wall to stop up a breach 
which the ocean has made across the sand spit which connects 
Sandy Hook with the mainland. 

The ocean is now washing through there: The only access the 
Government has by land to the Sandy Hook Proving Ground at 
pones is by means of a railway supported by trestlework which 

as been constructed across this inlet. The sand is being washed 
out from beneath the trestle, and at the same time it is closing 
navigation in the Shrewsbury River, which is on the inside of the 
seabeach at that point. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understand that; but I want to under- 
stand another thing. If certain items in the deficiency bill are to 
be picked out and passed through the House in this way, and the 
bill allowed to fail at this session, I must object. 

Mr. PITNEY. There is no such purpose in my mind at all. 
This joint resolution was introduced by me before the Senate 
committee inserted the provision in question in the deficiency 
bill—before the deficiency bill was to the Senate. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Prr- 
NEY] will allow me, I will say that my attention has bes called 
to this matter. This is not really an item of deficiency. It is a 
ovision which seems to be apt and qve being a matter of 
egislation as well as appropriation. The deficiency bill, as has 
been stated, has been amended by the Senate committee so as to 
include this item; but, after all, it is more proper to make pro- 
vision of this sort in the form of a joint resolution than as an item 
in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON], the former chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
must remember that we made ample provision for this trouble in 
the deficiency bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. 

Mr. PITNEY. That was in the fortifications bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is what I meant. 

Mr. PITNEY. But the expenditure of the 8 has 
been stopped by a ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury, based 
on section 355 of the Revised Statutes, which prevents the expendi- 
ture being made until the consent of the legislature of New Jer- 
sey has been obtained. The attention of the governor of that State 
was recently called to the necessity for such consent on INS 
d the legislature, but not until after that body had adjourned for 
the year. 

Uniess some action of this kind can be now authorized, it will 
be necessary to wait until next spring before the work can bo 
done. In the meantime the storms of the coming fall and winter 
will make the breach wider, the destruction greater, and the loss to 
the Government more serious, and the necessity of future expend- 
iture will be much increased. 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the trouble is in waiting for the con- 
sent of the legislature of New Jersey, will the gentleman explain 
how this joint resolution will get over that difficulty? 


Mr. PITNEY. That question is easilyanswered. The consent 
of the legislature of New Jersey would not be necessary except 
for a provision of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which 
was enacted for the benetit and protection of the Federal Treas- 
ury, not for the protection of the State in any way whatever. By 
the passage of this joint resolution we waive the operation of that 
section pro hac vice—simply for the purpose of saving this piece 
of Government property from this particular threatened destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentlemen from New Jersey please ex- 
pes the purpose of this resolution? I was absent when he made 

is previous statement. 
r. SIMPSON of Kansas. Well, Mr. Speaker, I call for the 
regular order. 

e SPEAKER. The call for the regular order is equivalent to 
an objection. 

Mr.PITNEY. I hope the gentleman from Kansas will not in- 
sist upon the objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Can [have the attention of the gentleman from 
Kansas for just a word? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to say to the gentleman that I have ex- 
amined the circumstances out of which this joint resolution arises 
far enough to find that owing to a technical construction of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury the property of the Government is 
really being very greatly damaged, and this joint resolution ought 
to pass at once. This is all I desire to say. 

. SIMPSON of Kansas. I understand that provision for this 
. is made in the appropriation bill which will come up 
within a few days. 

Mr. CANNON. That may be. But such provision was made 
in the last fortifications bill, and would have been effectual but for 
the fact that the Comptroller of the Treasury, who is quite tech- 
nical in his rulings, has nullified the provision by a fine legal 
decision which from his standpoint construes the existing law. 
Now, the object of this joint resolution is simply to obviate the 
effect of that legal decision; and it ought to be passed at once. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Inasmuch as we shall consider the 
appropriation bill within a week or ten days, the damage which 
can be incurred meanwhile can not be very great. 

Mr. PITNEY. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his objec- 
tion until he understands exactly the situation. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I think we had better have the regu- 
lar order of adjourning and doing nothing. 
rs Mr. PITNEY. Then the gentleman does not desire an explana- 

on? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands the 
regular order. . 

. MCMILLIN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, which is 
this: Monday being, under Rule XXVIII, a day on which the 
Speaker can entertain a motion to suspend the rules and pass bills, 
and to-day being only a continuation of the legislative day of 
Monday, is it not in order for the Speaker to entertain to-day a 
motion to suspend the rules? 

The SPE R. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I desire to move to suspend the rules 
and pass the resolution recognizing Cuban belligerency. 

Mr. DiNGLEY addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine is recognized. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope the gentleman from Maine will not 
interposeany obstacle to the consideration of the Cuban resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I thought the gentleman from Maine had 
been moved to move in that direction. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SMP- 
portas called for the regular order. 

. MCMILLIN. My motion would be the regular order, and 
the call of the gentleman from Kansas for the regularorder would 
therefore not cut it off. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, there 
were—ayes 134, noes 108. : 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 105, 
answered present" 13, not voting 101; as follows: 


YEAS—134. 
Adams, Bartholdt, Brewster, Burleigh, 
Alexander, Belford, ` Brosius, Burton, 
Babcock, Belknap, Bro Butler, 
Baker, Md. Bingham, Brownlow, Cannon, 
Barber, op. Brumm, Capron, 
Booze, Bull, Clark, lowa 


Crump, 

Cru mpacker 
Curtis, Iowa 
Curtis, Kans. 


Danford, 
Davenport, 
Davidso: 


n, Wis. 
Davison, Ky. 
Dayton, 


Griffin, 
Grosvenor, 


Adamson, 


Brundidge, 
Burke, 
Campbell, 
Carmack, 
Ciark, Mo. 


Bradley, 
Brenner, Ohio 
Brewer, 
Broderick, 
Bromwell, 


Dolliver, 
Dovener, 


So the motion was a 


Hamilton, McIntire, 
Harmer, Mahany, 
Hawley. Mercer, 
Heatwole, Mesick, 
Hemenway, Miller, 
Henderson, inor, 
Henry, Ind. oody, 
Hepburn, Morr 
Hicks, Mudd, 
Hill, a Northway, 
Hitt, Olmsted, 
Hopkins, Otjen. 
Howe. Overstreet, 
Howell, Packer, Pa. 
ull, Parker, N. J. 
e yne, 
Johnson, N.Dak. Pearce, Mo. 
Kerr, Perkins, 
Kirkpat ck, . — 

pa: OWers, 
Knox, pane 
Lacey, Pugh. 
Linney. Reeves, 
Lorimer, Robbins, 
Loudenslager, Royse, 

W. Russell, 
e Shannon, 
McDonald, Shattuc, 

NAYS—165. 

Davey, Little, 
Davis, ivingston, 
De Graffenreid, Lloyd, 
Dinsmore, ve, 
Dockery, McAleer, 
Elliott, McClellan, 
Epes, McCulloch, 
Fitzpatrick, MeMillin, 
Fleming, McRae, 
Fowler, N. C. Maddox, 

ox. Maxwell, 
Gaines, ee n, 
Grig Meyer, La. 
Handy, Miers, Ind. 
Hetty, Miss Ogden 

enry, en, 
Henry, Tex. Peters, 
Hinrichsen, Pierce, Tenn. 

oward, Ga. Plowman, 
Hunter, em 

ett gely, 
Kitchin, Rixey, 
Lamb, bb, 
Lanham, Robertson, La. 
Lester, Robinson, Ind. 
Lewis, Ga. Sayers, 
Lewis, Wash. Settle, 

ANSWERED “PRESENT '"—13. 
De Arniond, Mahon, 
ee pense: 

rand, vens, Minn, 
McEwan, Sulzer, 
NOT VOTING-—101. 
vicio og Fre. 
zgerald, Lan 
Fletcher, Latimer, 
Foote, Lentz, 
Foss, Littauer, 
Gillet, N. Y. Lond, 
Gillett. Lovering, 
Greene, Gall. 
Grout, McCormick, 
Grow, McDowell, 
Gunn, Maguire, 

r, n, 
Hartman, Marsh, 
Henry, Conn. Mars! 

ilborn, Martin, 
Hooker, Mills, 
Howard, Ala. Mitchell 
Hurley, Newlands, 
Johnson, Norton, 
Jones, Va. Odell, 
Jones, Wash. Osborne, 

oy. Otey, 
= ey, Pearson, 

ing, uigg, 
Kleberg, Bay. 
Knowles, Richardson, 


eed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Manon with Mr. BENNER of Pennsylvania, 


Shelden, 
Showalter, 
Simpkins, 
Snover, 
Spalding, 


Tawney, 
Tayler, Ohio 
Frag 
Van oorhis, 


Strait, 
Sullivan, 
Pereira 


Wheeler, Ala, 


8 


Young, Pa. 
Young. Va. 


. BARROWS with Mr. MAGUIRE. ` 
. BARNEY with Mr. Topp. 

. SAUERHERING with Mr. MARSHALL. 

. YOUNG of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENTON, 

. Grow with Mr. RICHARDSON. 

. Grout with Mr. BERRY. 

. FoorE with Mr. CASTLE. 

. CHICKERING with Mr. BRADLEY. 

. BROsIUS with Mr. ERMENTROUT. 

. CLARKE of New Hampshire with Mr. Kina, . 
. HENRY of Connecticut with Mr. CLarpy, 

. SOUTHARD with Mr. NORTON. 

. McEwan with Mr. VEHSLAGE, 


Mr. KurP with Mr. STALLINGS. 

Mr. BARRETT with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. BELDEN with Mr. SULZER. 

Mr. AcHESOX with Mr. WILSON of South Carolina, 

Mr. McOaLL with Mr. Jones of Virginia. 

Mr. HOOKER with Mr. CATCHINGS. 

Mr. WHITE of Illinois with Mr. BRENNER of Ohio, 

Mr. FLETCHER with Mr. HENRY of Texas. 

Mr. Loup with Mr. DR VRIES. 

Mr. LYBRAND with Mr. LENTZ. 

Mr. Powers with Mr. GAINES. 

Mr. QuiGG with Mr. BLAND. 

For this day: 

Mr. LOVERING with Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, 

Mr. Joy with Mr. MCDOWELL. 

Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. LATIMER. 

Mr. DoLLivER with Mr. Youne of Virginia. 

Mr. TawxEY with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. WiLBER with Mr. CRANFORD. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. KLEBERG. 

Mr. ODELL with Mr, OTxY. 

Until the tariff bill passes the Senate: 

Mr. DE AnMOND with Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire. I am paired with the gen- 
tleman from Utah, Mr. Kine. Having inadvertently voted, I 
desire to be recorded as present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's vote will be withdrawn, and 
he will be recorded as present. 

Mr. LYBRAND. Iam paired with the pri from Ohio, 
Mr. Lentz, He has not voted, and I wish to change my vote 
to present, 

Mr. CLARDY. I am paired with the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, Mr. HENRY. As he is not present, I desire to with- 
draw my vote. and to be recorded as present. 

Mr. DEVRIES. I am paired with my colleague, Mr. Loup. 
I desire to withdraw my vote, and to be recorded as present. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I am paired with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. GILLETT. I understand he has not voted. 
I desire to withdraw my vote, and to be recorded as present. 

LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. DE ARMOND, y eap eae consent, leave 

was granted to withdraw from the of the House, without 

leaving copies, the papers in the case of James M. Mock, Fifty- 

second Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. MITCHELL, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. 
To Nis. OTEY, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
To Mr. KxNowLEs, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 
Accordingly (at 12 o'elock and 40 minutes p. m.), the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
ee following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. DE VRIES: A bill (H. R. 8655) to provide for the ex- 
amination and classification of certain lands in the State of Cali- 
fornia—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 72) pon ar, An 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTJEN: A memorial of the legislature of the State of 
"Wisconsin, regarding credit and finance of the Government—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A memorial of the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, urging an appropriation for the Paris Exposition of 1900— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bil (H. R. 3656) for the relief of 
Charles O'Neil—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 3057) for the relief of 
Allan A. Craig—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3653) for therelief of Frank Murphy—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: A bill (H. R. 3659) Eie a pension to 
,Allen Place—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3660) granting a pension to James Teasley— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3661) granting a pension to Charles L. 
Stephens—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3662) nting a pension to Abraham Park— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3663) granting a pension to George Barnes— 
en Mr HILBORN: A bill A. R. 0004) Hes 
: j 1 . R. gtanting a ion to 
William Newcum—to the Committee on 8 

By Mr. JETT: A bill (H. R. 3665) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Oliver P. Helton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 3666) removing the ch: of 
desertion from the record of William H. McFarland, One hundred 
rris fiftieth New York Infantry—to the Committee on Military 

irs. : 

By Mr. KNOX: A bill (H. R. 8667) for the relief of Joseph 

rm Gaynor, alias Felix Gandreau—to the Committee on Military 


airs. 

By Mr. MAXWELL: A bill (H. R. 3668) for the relief of John 
Breitling—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 3669) to remove charge 
of desertion from military record of Martin All—to the Committee 
on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 8670) granting to Charles 
F. Leimer the sum of $400—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3671) granting pension to Richard Kearns— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 3072) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William M. Hicks—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8073) 165 © pension to Sidney Bozarth— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3674) granting a pension to James Allen—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3675) increasing the pension of Zedock C. 
perii: peg m 

„ a R. granting a pension 0 , 0 
Larue County, Ky.—to the Omnes on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. vidi aes a pension to John J. Horn- 

back, of Hardin County, Ky.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3678) ting a pension to Henry Ramey— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensio ns. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3679) nting a pension to Samuel T. Wal- 
lace—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3680) to increase the pension of Mrs. Virginia 
Crump—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3681) to remove the charge of desertion from 
military record of J. H. Morris, of Green County, Ky., and grant 
him a discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3682) ee aoe of desertion from the 
military record of John P. Fox, of tucky, and to grant him a 
discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3683) to remove the charge of desertion 
against W. B. Summers, and to grant him a discharge—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3684) to remove Dipl, Ber desertion against 
Benjamin A. Helm—to the Committee on Leh enin 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8685) for the relief of Samuel ett—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZENOR: A bill AES R. 3686) for the relief of James J. 
Taylor, father of Charles A. Taylor, deceased—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3687) for the relief of Aaron M. Applegate 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3688) for the relief of John R. Watson—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following 1 and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACHESON: Petition of Andrew Mitchell and other citi- 
zens of Fayette City, and William H. Golden and others, of Percy, 
Fayette County, Pa., favoring the 3 of an act restricting 
immigration to the Committee on igration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, resolutions of the select and common councils of Philadel- 

hia, Pa., urging the speedy enactment of the tariff bill—to the 
Comittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Grocers and e eee Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, Pa., indorsing the Torrey bankruptcy 
bill—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of H. K. Mulford Company, 
of 3 Pa., favoring a duty on antitoxin—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, memorial of J. Ross Collins, of New York City, in favor 
of free burlapsand a duty on second-hand bags—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. : 

Also, remonstrance of Wetherill & Bro., of Philadelphia, Pa., 

gainst any further increase in the duty on pig lead and lead 
eto the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of the Pennsylvania Division of the Travelers' 
Protective Association, against the passage of House bill No. 30. 
abolishing the present system of ticket brokerage, with a special 
protest against section 2, relating to the sale of unused ons 
of a railway ticket—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Comm 


erce. 

Also, memorial of A. M. Campbell, general r of the 
American Anti-Usury Society, in favor of the issuance by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of $2,500,000,000 of Treasury notes to 
be loaned to the citizens of the United States—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. T 

By Mr. GAINES: Petition of R. D. Bowman and 86 other citi- 
zens of Nashville, Tenn., favoring a more restricted aigration 
law—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HINRICHSEN: Petition of the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety of the First Baptist Church of Jacksonville, III., urging the 

of a bill prohibiting the transmission of gambling matter 
5 telegraph—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of the Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Baptist Church of Jacksonville, Ill., representing 84 members, 
favoring the of a bill to raise the age of consent to 18 years 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. ; 

Also, petition of the Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Baptist Church of Jacksonville, III., in favor of the enactment of 
a law to protect the first day of the week in the District of Colum- 
bia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the Christian Endeavor Society of the First 
Baptist Church of Jacksonville, Nl., in favor of a nonpartisan 
labor commission—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. OTJEN: Resolutions adopted by the Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Wisconsin, favoring military in- 
struction in public schools—to the Committee on Mili Affairs, 

Also, resolutions adopted by the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Wisconsin, in favor of the establishment of a na- 
tional military park at Vicksburg, Miss.—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of Indiana, urging the establishment of a national 
mibtary k at Vicksburg. Miss., to commemorate the campaign, 

lege, 9 of Vicksburg—to the Committee on Military 
Airs 


By Mr. SULLOWAY: Petition of Wallace J. Knowles and 51 
other citizens of Seabrook, N. H., asking for a more rigid restric- 
tion of immigration—to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. ZENOR: Papers to accompany House bill No. 3586, for 
the relief of Henry Graybrook—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, July 8, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by Rev. Hun Jounston, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


n. 

e Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of y's pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. GALLINGER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

SESSION LAWS OF ARIZONA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the Territory of Arizona, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, two copies of the Session Laws of Arizona for 
the year 1897; which, with the accompanying documents, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories: 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the memorial of Albert O. Shaw 
and 618 other citizens of New Hampshire, remonstrating against 
the enactment of legislation intended to destroy the present sys- 
tem of ticket brokerage; which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. QUAY presented a memorial of the Pennsylvania Division 
of the Travelers' Protective Association of America, remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation intended to destroy the 8 

t system of ticket brokerage; which was referred to the Com- 

ittee on Interstate Commerce. 


Mr. MORRILL presented a memorial nunierously signed by cit- 
izens of St. Johnsbury, Lyndonville, and Burlington, all in the 
State of Vermont, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 


lation intended to destroy the present system of ticket brokerage; 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. TELLER presented the memorial of J. D. Rost and 49 other 
citizens of Colorado, remonstrating againstthe enactment of legis- 
lation intended to destroy the present system of ticket brokerage; 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of 40 citizens of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation for a more rigid 
restriction of immigration; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McBRIDE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Spring- 
field, Oreg., and a petition of sundry citizens of Hamilton, ue. 
praying for the early enactment of a protective-tariff law; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2317) for the relief of M. J. Gilstrap, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and that it 
be gis to the Committee on Military Affairs; which was 
agr to. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2077) for the relief of the estate of Elizabeth 
Zurke, deceased, late of Memphis, Tenn., asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be postponed indefi- 
nitely; which was agreed to. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee to Andit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred the 
resolution submitted by Mr. CHANDLER April 1, 1897, reported it 
without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
librarian of the 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Andit and Con- 
trol the Contingent of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submi by Mr. Davis on the 4th ultimo, reported 
it without amendment; and it was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations have au 


ploy an assistant clerk, to be appointed by its chairman and to be 
rate of $1,440 a year out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 
ACTS AND RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO PACIFIC RAILROADS. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was referred 
the resolution submitted by Mr. GEAR June 25, 1897, and re- 
ported from the Committee on Printing June 30, 1897, with an 
amendment, reported it as amended, and asked for its present con- 
sideration. 

The resolution as amended was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to; as follows: 

That there be printed for the use of the Senate as a document 
the acts and resolutions of Congress, including 
Court rela: thereto, relative to the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company and 
pc PEU D CY ta 
unt * 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate for the work of eren Dm i 


INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the following resolution, submitted by himself 
on the 23d ultimo, reported it without amendment, and moved 
that it be printed and referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate; which was agreed to: 


MENS the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, as now con- 
stituted, er by full committee or such subcommittee or 


to em- 
at the 


1,000 copies and singular 
the decisions of the Supreme 
cific Company and the Cen 


laces as they may determine; and the necessary and 
Prod it thee vus tn this ord. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. GALLINGER (for Mr. McMiLLAN) introduced a bill (S. 
2346) pr gr an increase of pension to Christiana C. ; 
widow of W. W. Queen, rear-admiral, United States Navy; 
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which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also (for Mr. MCMILLAN) introduced a bill (S. 2347) to re- 
quire certain writs to be directed to and executed by the marshal 
of the District of Columbia; which was read twice byits title, and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (& 2348) to reimburse the 
State of South Dakota the expenses incurred by that State in 
repelling a threatened invasion and raid by the Sioux in 1890 and 
1891; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 2349) to increase the pen- 
sion of Lonisa E. Baylor, widow of Thomas G. Baylor, late a colo- 
nel of the United States Army; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 2350) for the relief of the heirs 
of Samuel B. Sparkman, of Nashville, Tenn., and to refer their 
claim to the Court of Claims; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2351) for the relief of the estate of 
Elizabeth Burke, late of Memphis, Tenn.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 2352) granting a pension to 
Henry H. K. Elliott; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 2353) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to lease a portion of Ellis Island, to be 
used for distributing immigrants among the States desiring immi- 
gration, and other p ; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HALE. If the morning business is concluded, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Are there any concurrent or other 
resolutions? 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas. If it is in order, I should like to call 
up or move to proceed to the consideration of Senate joint resolu- 
tion 125, which is Order of Business 200 on the Calendar. Ido 
not believe it wil lead to very much debate, and I think it is a 
matter which requires immediate attention. I believe that the 
Senate can act upon it without any serious detention. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine with- 
draw his motion for that purpose? 

Mr. HALE. I can not yield for that measure, Mr. President, 
because I know it will 1 to a great deal of debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion which has precedence 
under Rule IX is the motion to proceed to the consideration of the 
appropriation bill, 

ONA MELTON. 


Mr. BERRY. I desire to introduce a resolution, and I ask for 
its present consideration. 

e resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the President be, and he 
is hereby, requested to demand the release of Ona Melton, a native-born citi- 
zen of the United States, who was taken prisoner on board the Competitor, 
and is now confined in a Spanish prison in Cuba. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will let it go to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who are considering all this matter, I have no 
objection, 

Mr. BERRY. I shall not object to its going to the committee, 
provided I can get an assurance that the committee will consider it 
at an early day. I simply want to state, if the Senator from Maine 
will permit me, that this young man, Ona Melton, is a native of 
the State of Kansas. His parents afterwards removed to my 
State, and reside there at this time. He went from Arkansas to 
Florida, and was employed by a newspaper at Jacksonville as a 

` correspondent. He was on board the Competitor at the time it 
was captured. He never had any arms in his hand; he never 
went as a soldier; never intended to take part in the war, but was 
on his way to Cuba simply as a newspaper correspondent. After 
he was captured he had a summary trial and was condemned to 
be shot. e findings, however, were not approved by the Span- 
ish Government; they were set aside; and he has now been in 
rison for more than a year. I think he was captured on the 25th 
Sar of April, 1896. He has had no trial since; and there is no 
assurance that he will be tried within any reasonable time. I 
think, under all the circumstances, it is a case where the United 
States should interfere and demand his release. 

While my sympathies have been with the Cubans, I have not 
heretofore, Mr. President, taken part in the discussion or expressed 
any view in regard to the general question as to the duty of the 


United States to interfere and protect the Cubans, that has been 
so often debated here; but when it comes to a question 

Mr. HALE. Let me say to the Senator that it will not do to 
open that question this morning. If the Senator begins to argue 
it, there will be counter argument, and unless the resolution can 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations (which does not need 
any hurrying upon these questions; they are all one way), I must 
object, and it will have to go over. The Senator knows that if he 
begins to argue the Cuban question, it is not a thing that will down 
in five minutes. Therefore I ask the Senator to let the resolution 
go to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BERRY. I would have concluded before this time if the 
Senator from Maine had pem me to proceed. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

.Mr. BERRY. I was simply saying that when it comes to a 
question of protecting an American citizen, whether we intend to 
interfere to protect the Cubans who are in the Spanish war or 
not, I believe every American throughout this land will approve 
it and ure Spaniards have no right to take one of our citizens 
and confine him in prison and deny him a trial, and that it is the 
duty of the Government to protect its own citizens at all times 
and at all places. 

The Senator from Maine says that there is no hurrying about it, 
Mr. President, I think there is a hurry about it, and that the 
uicker the demand is made for his release the better it will be. 
e Senate will simply do its duty if it requests the President to 
demand his release. 
Mr. HALE. Letthe resolution go tothe Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Chair under- 
stands the resolution is to be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. It will be so referred. 


FINANCIAL POLICY OF JAPAN, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Will the Senator from Maine yield to me 
to make a request? I ask unanimous consent that 2,500 additional 
copies of the document which I presented yesterday in relation to 
the currency of Japan may be printed for the use of the Senate. 
Several Senators have expressed a desire to have copies of the 
document. 

Mr. HALE. Will the cost be below the limit of $500? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I have talked with the chairman of the 
Committee on Printing, and we think there is no question but that 
it will come far below the limit of $500. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a small document. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota re- 
quests that 2,500 additional copies of the document presented by 
him in reference to the currency of Japan be printed for the use 
of theSenate. Is there objection to the request? The Chair hears 
none, and the order will be made. 


PRINTING OF PAPER ON FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that a paper headed The Reform 
Club's feast of unreason," by Hon. Charles A. Towne, chairman 
nt committee Silver Republican party, be printed as a docu- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 


Mr. WHITE. Isubmita resolution which I ask may lie over 
and be printed. 

The resolntion was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to ad- 
vertise for bids for the construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal, in 
accordance with the project recommended in the report of the board a; 
pointed to locate a harbor at Port Los Angeles or San Pedro, Cal, whic. 
report appears in Senate Document No. 18, Fifty-fifth Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Maine will allow me, I wish 
to offer a resolution. If it leads to any discussion, I will let it go 
over until to-morrow morning. 5 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to send to the diplomatic 
representatives of the United States abroad a circular letter, similar to the 
one sent by Secre Blaine on May 20, 1881, instructing them to obtain 
from the several foreign governments to which they are accredited as full 
information as possible 3 copy of laws relating thereto) as to the 
nature and QI workings (including expenses, receipts, and rates) of 
the postal te egraphe and telephones and savings banks of such coun- 
tries as have adop the same; and that the Secretary of State be, and he ia 
hereby. to send to the Senate the information and reports received 
in obedience to said circular at the opening of the regular session of Congress 
in December next, or as soon the r as possible. 


Mr. BUTLER. If there be no objection, I ask that the resolu- 
tion may be put upon its passage. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to hear the reason 

Mr. HALE. If there is to be any debate, I object. Let the res- 
olution go over. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not intend to cause any debate. I merely 
wanted information. 

Mr. HALE. Let it go over. 

Mr. GRAY. Iam eu to have interposed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution 

Mr. SPOONER. Let it go over. A 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 
goes over. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BnowxiING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 379) to 

rovide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 
stie of the United States, agrees to the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. DiNGLEY, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. DALZELL, Mr. 
Hopkins, Mr. GROSVENOR, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. MCMILLIN, and Mr. 
WHEELER of Alabama managers at the conference on the part of 
the House. 


RELATIONS OF HAWAII AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. MORGAN. I offer a resolution for which I ask present 
consideration. I will read it: 

Resolved, That the report of the Committee on Forei, 
subject of the relations of Hawaii and the United States, No. 227, second ses- 
sion of Fifty-third Congress, be reprinted for the use of the Senate. 

The ket will cost $175, and there is not a single copy of it 
in the document room. . 1 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to. 


Relations on the 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Imove to substitute for the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Maine a motion to take up the joint resolution which the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris} has in charge. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not need todo that. Hecan not 
move it as a substitute. Of course the Senate can vote down the 
motion I have made, and then proceed to take up the other mat- 
ter; or, after the Senate has voted upon my motion, even if it takes 
up the deficiency appropriation bill, a majority of the Senate can at 
anytime take up anything else. The Senator will see that he 
can not substitute one motion for another. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is strange parliamentary law that can not sub- 
stitute one motion for another in the nature of an amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I intend when the deficiency bill is called up 
to move to penom the bill with 3 the ere 
on Appropriations to report appropriations for the purpose of car- 
1 bùt the tenth O, I think it is, of the act of 1887 to pro- 
vide for removing the first-mortgage debt of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. That motion will include the debate of the whole sub- 
ject and we can all be heard upon it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator can undoubtedly, after the bill is up, 
make that motion. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ican make that motion, and I design to do it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the motion of 
the Senator from Maine is in order in the form in which it is put. 
The question is on eeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Maine ed proceed to the consideration of the deficiency appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. HARRIS of Kansas, If the Senator from Maine will per- 
mit me, I should like to give notice that immediately after the 
close of the consideration of the deficiency bill I shall move that 
the Senate take up for consideration Senate joint resolution 125. 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That notice has been given, and although 
debate is not in order, I desire also to give notice that immedi- 
ately after the deficiency appropriation bill is completed I shall 
endeavor to get consideration of the bill reported by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] from the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, being the bill (S. 224) to limit the effect of 
the regulation of commerce between the several States and with 
Wie dy countries in certain cases. It isthe bill intended to give 
South Carolina full control over liquor brought into the State. 

Mr. HALE. After the deficiency bill is finished (which I have 
no doubt that nine-tenths of the Senators desire it shall be), there 
will be no objection to Senators representing other bills fighting 
it out for precedence. But I have no doubt the Senate desires that 
the appropriation bill shall be taken up and finished. "Therefore 
I hope the motion will be put. 


Mr. WHITE. I understand the Senator from Maine will waive 
notice in these other cases. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I will waive notice. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Maine. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year Snug une 80, 1897, and for prior years, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments. 

Mr. HALE. Lask that the formal reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, and that the committee amendments be acted upon as 
they are reached. It is the customary course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the course 
suggested by the Senator from Maine? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PETTUS. We did not hear what the Senator from Maine 
requested, 

Mr. HALE. Imadesimply the ordinary request that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that the amendments of 
the committee be taken VR they are reached. It is always done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, The first amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 2, after line 8, 
to insert: 

Editing and distributing laws: For expenses of editing and distributing 
the laws enacted during the first session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 11, to insert: 

International Exposition at Brussels: To enable the Government to take 
official part in the International Exhibition to be held at Brussels, Belgium, 
during the year 1897, $5,000: Provided, That no expenditure exceeding this 
appropriation shall be made or liability incurred, and no person shall be paid 
salary or compensation therefrom. 

Mr. THURSTON. I desire at sometime to move an amendment 
to this provision. 

Mr.HALE. The committee has an amendment that it will come 
back to and offer when we get through with the committee amend- 


ments. 

Mr. THURSTON. It is understood that I will have that right 
after the committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr.HALE. Undoubtedly. The committee hasan amendment 
that it will offer after the bill is finished. 

The amendment was agreed to. A 

'The next amendinent was, on page 2, after line 18, to insert: 

International Exposition at Paris: That the invitation of the Republic of 
France to take part in an exposition of worksof art and the products of man- 
ufactures and agriculture of all nations, to be held in Paris, commencin 
the 15th day of April and closing the 5th day of November, 1900. is accepted; 
andthe governors of the several States and Territories be, and are hereby, 
requested to invite the people of their respective States and Territories 
assist in the proper representation of the productions of our industry and 
of the natural resources of the country, and to take such further measures 
as may be necessary in order to secure to their respective States and Terri- 
tories the advantages to be derived from this beneficent undertaking. 

That the President shall appoint a special commissioner to represent the 
United States in the proposed exposition, and, under the general direction of 
the Secretary of State, to make all needful rules and regulations with refer- 
ence to the contributions from this country, and to control the expenditures 
incident to the proper installation and exhibit thereof; and the pay of said 
special commissioner shall be at the rate of $5,000 per annum and all neces- 
sary traveling expenses until further fixed bylaw. And said special commis- 
sioner shall take proper measures to provide for the representation of the 
United States in said exposition, and to procure proper mex and privileges 
therefor, and shall report to the President, to be submitted to Congress, on 
the first day of its next regular session, his proceedings hereunder, with a 
full plan as to the future management by the United States of its part in said 
exposition. For the salary of said special commissioner, and for all necessary 
expenses and employment attendant thereon, the sum of $25,000 is hereby 
appropriated, to continue available until expended. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to inquire of the Senator in 
charge of the bill whether it is safe legislation to put a large sum 
of money in the hands of a man selected by the President, without 
the advice and consent of the Senate, even without bond and se- 
curity, and give him absolute discretion in the expenditure with- 
out any restriction at all upon it? Is there no chance to get any 
restriction upon him? This is a E sum of money, and I do 
not see why any one citizen of the United States should be se- 
lected and have these powers of absolute regulation conferred 
upon him to control everything at pleasure in Paris. I ask the 
Senator from Maine upon what ground he justifies the conferring 
of such powers mn anyone? 

. Mr. 2. The committee considered that they were narrow- 
ing the provision very much. We were desired to make it much 
broader and spend a great deal more money at present, but the 
committee thought all that was needed was to appoint a special 
commissioner pro tempore, who of course will be obliged to go to 
Paris and make arrangements for the space and for the time of 
furnishing exhibits, and will report to the next session of Con- 
gress a matured plan for the.expenditure of undoubtedly a larger 
sum of money. e only give him for this purpose $25,000, which 
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will cover what he wil have to spend. He must have some as- 
sistants, and his traveling expenses must be paid; but the com- 
mittee considered that we were making the allowance very small. 
We were asked to make it larger, but the committee believe that 
this willlaunch the project, that it will accept the invitation, as 
has always been done by Congress, and that in December we 
shall have the full plan developed to us, and then we can proceed 
in a broader way and provide for representation that will be hon- 
orable and dignified and proper at that great exposition. We 
were asked to give much more power and more money, and we 
felt that we were narrowing it very greatly in the provision as 
we have inserted it. 

Of course all the accounts will have to pass through the auditing 
department and will have to be vouched for. Every dollar that is 
expended will have to go through the department before the ac- 
counts will be allowed. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no provision here at all for auditing 
these expenses. The commissioner has the right to make all 
needful rules and regulations with reference to the contributions 
from this country, and to control the expenditures incident to the 
proper installation and exhibit thereof; and the pay of said spec 
commissioner shall be at the rate of $5,000 per annum and all nec- 
essary traveling expenses until further fixed by law.” Thatis a 
separate item. 

And said special commissioner shall take proper measures to provide for 
the representation of the United States in said exposition, and to procure 
proper space and privilegés therefor, and shall report to the President, to be 
submitted to Congress on the first day of its next regular session, his pro- 
ceedings hereunder, with a full plan as to the future management by the 
United States of its part in said exposition. For the salary of said 
commissioner, and for all necessary expenses and employment attendant 
wo 1 sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated, to continue available until 
expen 

There is no porion there for accounting. There may be some 
general law; I do not know. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, there 
is a general law. This is like every appropriation made for any 
such We do not putin every provision making an ap- 
propriation for salary or expenses that the accounts sball be pre- 
sented andaudited. The general law covers that. Nobody would 
know that the expenses were necessary until the auditing depart- 
on had certified that they were necessary and had been properly 


Mr. MORGAN. And when the commissioner incurs an e 
in this wide discretion that we give him, there is no rule of law 
or practice or precedent by which he is to be guided atall. He 
has full power to act in his discretion. Now, I am not so partic- 
ular about that. He has a right of control; he is “to make all 
needful rules and regulations with reference to the contribu- 
tions from this country —contributions of exhibits to the Paris 
Exposition. Of course he can select any that he chooses to per- 
mit to go, and he can keep any of them out that he does not want 
togo. This man has more power and more opportunity for being 
corrupted than any man I have seen provided for in a statute for a 
long time. We do not know his name. We do not know who he 
is. We do not know where he is to come from, and we never will 
know until after the appointment has been made, and then it will 
be entirely beyond our reach. 

If the Senator from Maine has somebody in his mind for whom 
he wants to provide in this bill, I should like to have him name 
him. We do not require the President of the United States to 
send his name in here for confirmation, and I should like for some- 
body to know whom it is we are conferring these t powers 
upon. I should like to understand who that gentleman is and 
know whether he is a man of such eminent virtues as that he is 
absolutely incorruptible, for there are plenty of opportunities for 
n : 

Mr. H . To repeat substantially what I have said, I do not 
see how the committee could have | edges the provision better 
than it has done. It does not pon ,in the first pang for a per- 
manent commission. It providesonly for a special commissioner, 
who will act pro re nata, as the lawyers callit; who will do what- 
eyer is needed for the time being. He is not given authority to 
do anything for the future that is permanent. The temporary 
things that he'reports tentatively are to be done under the direc- 
tion and advisement of the Secretary of State, and 5 of 
that kind goes no further than to be submitted to Congress when 
we assemble in December. 

Unless we do this much, and it is as little as we can do, the 
invitations that have been sent out will be entirely in the air; 
there will be no token or indication of our accepting them; the 
summer and fall will pass and nobody will make any provision 
about our being represented there or securing our space; weshall 
do nothing about it, and we will have to start anew next Decem- 
ber. The committee believe that the time between now and then 
could be best utilized by just this tentative project, a special com- 
missioner for the time being. I do not know who he will be. It 
is not better to have him appointed by the approval of the Senate, 
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because quite likely he will not be selected until after Congress 
adjourns. He is ea the agent for the Government under the 
State Department to do what seems to be necessary to do now in 
order to commit the Government to the general project of taking 
part in that exposition. 

Mr. DAVIS. Asthe French Government did at Chicago. 

Mr. HALE. And, as the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, suggests, 
when we were to have our great exposition at Chicago the French 
Government early and in a manner most marked showed its sym- 
pathy with the project, made early arrangements for participating 
in it, sent its commission in due time, and spent a great amount 
of money, a much larger amount, I presume, than we shall spend 
on account of their exposition entire when we get through. Per- 
haps a million dollars was expended by France in our exposition. 

e do not think it wise to take that question up and go into the 
general subject now; but we do want some light, which we can 
get through some competent man who will not have any discretion 
except to the extent of this small appropriation, and that under the 
Secre of State, so that in December we may know just what 
we can do. I do not think the Senator, who I 8 is very lib- 
eral about such matters, will, on reflection, consider that even he, 
with his ingenuity, could do much better than we have done in 
this case, 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not require any ingenuity, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It requires caution. though, about a matter of this kind. 
This commissioner has ce **to control the expenditures 
incident to the proper installation and exhibit thereof," and ‘‘to 
make all needful rules and regulations with reference to the con- 
tributions from this country." That power enables him to dis- 
criminate between men, between contributors. 

Mr. HALE. It is under the general direction of the Secretary 
of State, and it is all to be submitted to Congress, 

Mr. MORGAN. Iknow it is all under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of State, and that amounts to nothing at all unless we 
know something about the man. Ithink the man ought to be 
named. Somebody knows who he is to be, 

Mr. HALE. Icertainly do not, and I would not be prepared for 
one to help name a man. I do not know who is a competent man 
for agp piace: Iam willing to leave that to the President. 

Mr. MORGAN. The President ought to send the name to the 
Senate. Within three or four days he could find an American 
citizen who is competent to do this work, Then we would under- 
stand whether he is a sincere or an insincere man. 

. HALE. This bill will not become a law in three days. It 
has to go through the regular course in the two Houses before it 
can become a statute, and probably it will be finally acted upon 
just as we are ready to adjourn. 

Mr. MORGAN. The House of Representatives is about to be 
unlocked, and I hope there will be access to it now by the people 
of the United States to have their measures passed upon. I ho 
i „„ which has occurred in the House will now 
relieved. 

Mr. HALE. We are now considering the appropriation bill; it 
will have to go into conference, and final action on the bill will 
be one of the last things done before Con adjourns. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I should like to say a few words 
on this subject. I feel greatly interested in it, as in relation to 
some other business of the kind once before, France was one of 
the earliest to accept the invitations to the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial Exposition and the Chicago Exposition. We were glad to 
see such action taken promptly by our ancient friend. Now, we 
are the very last, I understand, among the leading nations to ac- 
cept an invitation to the great French Exposition. 

he Senator from Alabama says that there is no precedent for 
this commissioner. There are many precedents. e appointed 
commissioners and expended considerable sums of money at Vi- 
enna and at Paris before, and away on the other side of the globe 
in Australia, until there is, I might say, a certain common law of 
expositions. The Department know perfectly well just what 
ought to be done. e are lamentably behindhand, because we 
should have been there a year ago or more to select the ground. 
That is a matter of very great consequence, and unless France 
has been very good to us and has quietly reserved certain portions, 
we shall be at a disadvantage in our position at that great exposi- 
tion. Ithinkitis the 1 and the gentlemanly thing, as 
we would in common life, for us to accept now, just as quickly as 
possible, and send this advance agent simply to stake out the 
ground, asit were, and make preliminary arrangements. I am 
very sorry that it was not done at the last session. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I have been very solicitous 
that the committee should accept an amendment which would 
provide at the present time for the entire plan of representation 
at the Paris Exposition, and even now I think it is most desirable 
that Congress should act and that our appropriation should be 
made so that all the people of this country and of the French 
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he other great powers have already made their full appropria- 
ms. 
In the report which was submitted by the Committee on Inter- 
piding f Expositions on the bill reported by that committee pro- 


Bo other should know what the United States is to do. Most of 


ding for participation in the Paris E ition, it appears that 

ussia,Germany, and other great powers have appropriated from 
six hundred thousand to twelve hundred thousand dollars each; 
ies they have already their commissioners on the ground; and 
. that they have already selected and many of them have received 

concessions of the particular grounds that are to be occupied at 
the Paris Exposition. Our Government is certainly very far 
behind all of the other powers of the earth, and I fear very much 
that it will be seriously handicapped in making a creditable dis- 
play of American products by the fact that other nations have 
already secured the best places and the most favorable concessions. 

Of course I shall not very seriously urge, against the wishes of 
the committee, the amendment which has been reported by the 
Committee on International itions providing for the entire 
plan of representation, but I should like very much to have that 
amendment accepted by the committee. In any event, it seems to 
me that something ought to be done, and done now. There ap- 

s in the report of the Committee on International Expositions 
tons from our X eee in France, urging upon us the 
necessity for immediate action, the great importance of having 
our representatives at Paris now, and the great importance of ac- 
cepting the invitation of the French Republic. 

hen we were represented formerly at the Paris Exposition of 
1889 (and to this I call the attention of the Senator from Ala- 
bama), the entire appropriation of $250,000 was made under a 
joint resolution of Congress in substantially the same terms that 
are found in the amendment of the commi to the pending bill, 
leaving all of the rules and re; tions governing the expenditure 
of money to the Secretary of State and to the commissioner of 
ihe United States, all of which, as 8 by the chairman of 
the committee, has to be audited. e have our auditing depart- 
ment; we have our regulations. No expenditure of money by 
the commissioner can go through the Treasury Department until 
it has been audited in the regular way, until every item has been 
scrutinized, until it has been ascertained that the money has been 
expended under the rules and regulations prescribed by the State 
Department, and until it is certified that the expenditure was 
necessary and proper. I certainly hope, Mr. President, as the 
chairman of the Select Committee on International Expositions 
having examined this question most carefully, that at least there 
will be no objection to providing now for preliminary representa- 
tion of the United States at that great exposition. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am not opposed to the French 
Exposition; Iam not 7 to expending money to send our ex- 
hibits over there. If the sum of money mentioned in this item of 
appropriation in this deficiency bill, where it has no place at all, 
were doubled, I should not object to the sum. I make no objec- 
tion to that. But the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] 
reported a joint resolution here on this subject on the 17th day of 
June, 1897, and the President sent a message to Congress urging 
action upon this matter. In the joint resolution reported by the 
Senator from Nebraska, the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Expositions, he provides for a permanent commission, 
whose term of office shall last for four years. I like that idea. 
He provides: 

That the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint a commissioner-general to represent the United States in the pro- 
posed e tion. 

I do not understand why it has been found necessary to go 
around the Senate on this question of * a temporary or 
preliminary commissioner, nor do I understand why it is neces- 
sary to have two commissioners, one preliminary and the other 
a permanent commissioner, for there must be a permanent com- 
missioner to succeed the prelimi man. These d es in 
the action of the Senate upon this question, one through the 
Committee on International itions and the other through the 
Committee on Appropriations, excited my attention to a question 
which I was trying to understand, I want to know why it is that 
we are appointing a temporary commissioner, and giving him all 
this p i power, this absolute and unqualified and un- 
restrained power, and then not allow us to know who the com- 
missioner is to be, to leave it as a matter of mere conjecture. 

I will not impute anything to anybody about a thing of that 
kind, but I am not in favor of this loose character of legislation. 
I prefer the joint resolution of the Senator from Nebr: We 
would have that resolution at any time if there had been 
any prospect at all of getting action upon it by the House of Rep- 

mtatives. The House of prre Met. since the coming in 
of the President's message, and long before that, had an oppor- 
tunity d pans upon some measure and send it to us upon this very 
important, impressive, and emergent subject, but they have not 


done so. We are now forced to resort to an appropriation bill to 
carry this appropriation, where it has no possible place, accordi 
to the practice of the Senate. There is no deficiency here, an: 
this is a deficiency bill. There is no excuse for saying there is one, 
because we create the very subject and office for which the 
appropriation is intended to be made by this bi 

fully appreciate the action of the French Government in re- 
gard to the great celebration we had at Chicago and in everything 
else that the French Government has shown in.her disposition 
toward us. Ithink Iam about as responsive to that sentiment as 
almost anybody who can be found, but that is no excuse for our 
going in the dark and legislating in this way upon an appropria- 
tion bill when we haye a joint resolution here which I am ready 
to vote for. Iam ready to vote for the resolution of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. THURSTON. Isuggest to the Senator from Alabama that 
Ilater reported an amendment to this deficiency bill of that same 
character, with one or two amendments, made necessary by some 
later information which the committee had received. I have felt 
asif we ought to act upon this matter now and pass an amend- 
ment that would provide for the whole general plan. My only 
suggestion was that if we could not provide for a complete repre- 
sentation at the present time, we ought at least to make some 
beginning. 

I have realized the difficulty the Senator from Alabama Ie 
MonGAN] has suggested, that we can pass nothing through both 
Houses of Congress at this extraordinary session unless we hitch 
it on to some bil that will carry it through. It is because an 
emergency exists, which this end of the Capitol is not responsible 
for, that I have sought to nt this ition measure as an 
amendment to this bill, and later on I shall offer it, and hope the 
Senate will adopt it. 

^ GAN. As an amendment to this deficiency bill? 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. This entire programme. 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes; this entire programme, with a slight 
modification. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, President, inasmuch as it is confessed b 
the Republican side of the Chamber that they can not pass a bi 
through Congress without annexing it to an appropriation bill, 
because there is somebody who stands and bars the way to legis- 
lation, I suppose i shall have to submit, along with the majority, 
and perhaps allow that to occur here, and to yield to it. It isa 
very humiliating thing to me—I do not know how it is to the ma- 
jority of this body—that they can not pass a bill through this 
body which has been asked for by the President of the United 
States, because the House of Representatives is locked up, and 
we can not get any possible action through that Chamber of Con- 
gress. It is humiliating. I stand in the presence of the humilia- 
tion, and accept it along with my friends and colleagues on the 
other side of the Chamber. I not say anything more about 
it now. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to understandif the course of action 
is to be not 5 upon this subject at this time? France is 
a nation with whom we desire to act in the most perfect comity; 
and if we are to be represented in the very great e ition of 
1900, it is important that the preliminary work should be done 
without waiting until next winter. 

The amendment pro by the committee seems to me to be 
satisfactory. It is well guarded; it brings back to Congress what- 
ever plan may be 8 and the appropriation is a moderate 
one. I should be satisfied with that provision at this time. Am 
I to understand that after the adoption of the committee's amend- 
ment the Senator from Nebraska proposes to move to substitute 
for it the full joint resolution which his committee has prepared? 
I understood the Senator to say that he intended to move that as 
= amendment to the amendment of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I had intended to do that, 
but of course Ido not wish to take any action here that will 
Dres ge the serious opposition of the committee in charge of 

is bill. 

I do feel that we ought to deal with this question now. I think 
we have all the experience necessary; we have all the precedents; 
we have the advice of all the former commissioners of the United 
States. I believe the plan 8 by the Committee on Inter- 
national Expositions would enable us to secure a much better 

resentation if it were passed now than it would if the plan 
drifted along, if we had a temporary commissioner sent over to 

y out the land and report. I think we can act better for the 

nited States now; but I shall certainly not propose the joint 
resolution as an amendment against the decided wishes of the 
committee. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then I understand the Senator is willing 
to accept the amendment 5 by the committee, which is, on 
the whole, satisfactory. far as the present session of Congress 
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is concerned, I understand the Senator from Nebraska does not 
intend to move an amendment. 

Mr. HALE. The committee is not in any way hostile to this 
exposition. and will not be found hereafter to be niggardly in 
appropriating for it; but the committee felt that nothing that is 
essential will be left undone in the intervening time between now 
and December. They think that this provision will amply utilize 
the time and will do everything that a future commission could 
do, if it was appointed now, but it will save the pay, the salaries, 
and expenses of a big commission, and the whole plan can be 
developed and presented to us next December. So we shall lose 
nothing. We do the significant thing in this amendment of ac- 
cepting the invitation. That binds us. 

r.CULLOM. And we also arrange for securing space. 

Mr.HALE. And we secure space. 

I do not think from my advices that there will be any difficulty 
on the subject. I think the French Government has been careful 
about that and that a good man as commissioner can attend to 
all of that. We are trying to help the thing along and yet not 
proceed rashly by underta ing to do now what we can do better 
in December next. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I agree with the Senator in charge of the 
bill that it is important to do what we propose to do now. We 
accept the invitation for ourselves; weinvite the governors of the 
States and Territories to take measures for securing representation; 
we begin the preliminary work of securing privileges and space for 
American exhibitors, and we provide for a plan to be reported 
back to Congress. Ishall vote for the amendment proposed by 
the committee, and the amendment which the Senator from Ne- 
braska has proposed I should be inclined to vote for, but I am 
obliged to state, looking at this great international exposition, I 
think, on the whole, the wisest way is to take this amendment and 
not try to get 1 more at the present time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, at the top of page 4, to 
insert: 

Relief of a subject of Germany: To pay: 
without reference to the question of liability therefor, to the German Gov- 
ernment, as full indemnity to Christopher Schmidt, a German subject, for 
injuries received on the lith day of July, 1892, on the public highway near 


the rifle range of Fort Snelling, Minn., by a shot fired by one of a party of 
United States soldiers engaged in target practice, $3,000. t 


Mr.GALLINGER. Mr. President, in reference to the pending 
amendment, I desire to make a single observation. I see that we 
propose to pay out of humane consideration" to the German 
Government an indemnity for an injury sustained by a citizen of 
that Government by a shot fired by United States soldiers engaged 
in target practice. I have no particular objection to this very hu- 
mane proposition, but I want to call attention to the fact that when 
we come to deal with American citizens who suffer in the same 
way we can never get any satisfaction from the Congress of the 
United States. Some years ago in the harbor of the city of Ports- 
month, in my State, a woman and her son were engaged in the 

roper occupation of fishing, when from one of the ports in the 
arbor a shot was fired carelessly, and perhaps criminally. The 
son was killed, and the woman was so injured that she became an 
inmate of an insane asylum, where, I think, she afterwards died. 

The officers of the Government investigated the matter, and re- 

orted that compensation ought to be paid. When I was a mem- 
ber of the other House, I introduced a bill for that purpose, and 
with the utmost assiduity and energy pressed for its considera- 
tion; but I was informed that the Government of the United 
States would not pay any such claim. After contesting the case 
through two or three Congresses, I became discouraged and al- 
lowed the matter to drop, and 1 think it has not been revived 
from that day to this. In the first session of Congress after I had 
become a member of this body, I reintroduced the bill. or I think 
I did, but, if I did, it was never considered; it was pigeonholed, 
and that family, injured and distressed as they were by a shot 
fired under circumstances where the officers in command said that 
it was careless, if not criminal, and recommended indemnity—that 
citizen of the United States was not compensated, and will not be 
compensated in the history of this Government. Yet we single 
out a citizen of a foreign country who chanced to suffer in pre- 
cisely the same way, and we come here on an appropriation bill 
and propose to make indemnity outof the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. GRAY. Let me ask the Senator a question for informa- 
tion. I was not in the Chamber when this matter came up. 
What is this proposition? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is a proposition to pay $3,000 to a citi- 
zen of the German Government who was accidentally shot by 
soldiers engaged in target practice. 

Mr. GRAY. Where 


out of humane consideration, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Near Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that I have in my own State, and have had since I have 
been here several times applications from a man who has been 
badly injured and disabled for life by a shot fired from a train of 
cars going toward the seat of war. While passing his dwelling, 


carelessly, perhaps in a drunken spree, but at all events shots 
were fired from the car windows, and the man was disabled for 
life. Ihave presented that claim over and over again, without 


being successful in securing its consideration. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say, without interrupting the Senator from 
New Hampshire 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; I shall be glad to be interrupted, be- 
cause I want to know what the facts are in this case. Ir I had 
known this was coming up, I should have been glad of an oppor- 
tunity to have hunted up the New Hampshire claim, and to offer 
it as an amendment to this amendment, which I have just noticed, 

Mr. HALE. Of course, Senators can see that while the under- 
lying facts may be the same with reference to our own citizens, 
we are not placed in that delicate relation of an honorable obli- 
gation to a sister power. We may be inherently just as much 
obligated to protect our own citizens if they are injured in that 
way, and we ought to do it; but when a citizen of a foreign gov- 
ernment is directly injured by an act of this Government, which 
is acting through its Army, or a portion of it, we are under a 
kind of stress of weather when besought to intervene by a foreign 
fredy wer to act at once. 

Mr. AY. Has the German Government made application? 

Mr.HALE. Undoubtedly. Thepapershavecometousthrough 
the State Department and through representations by letters from 
Baron von Thielmann, the German ambassador, in the most courte- 
ous way calling attention to the facts, and leaving it to this Gov- 
ernment as to what it shall do. Thereare plenty of precedents for 
this action. We have done this time and time again, and we have 
never haggled about terms. What we do here in the case of for- 
eign governments they do in other cases where we are concerned. 
We have instances of this kind abroad, and they act immediately. 
Of course the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] may have the 
case of a citizen of Delaware, and the Senator from New Ham 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER] the case of a citizen of his State, and I 
may have similar cases in Maine, but they are not on precisel 
the sama gerana as this. The Senator from New Hampshire will 
see the difference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no doubt this application came 
through the regular channel of the State Department. I presume 
that to be so; and, as I said in the beginning: I do not rise to oppose 
this amendment; but I want to emphasize the fact, which I have 
once or twice stated before in the National Congress, that we are 
not very careful about guarding the rights of our own citizens so 
far as money indemnity or just debts are concerned. I think I 
once said that if the Government of the United States could be 
imprisoned, it would be in jail all the time—and the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri pr COCKRELL] nods his head acquiescently, 
which I am very glad tosee him do, because he has had very much 
to do with these matters—I said the Government of the United 
States would be in jail all the time for its brutal and unjust treat- 
ment of its own citizens in the matter of pecuniary obligations. 
I wish I could feel that the Government of the United States was 
always careful of the rights of its own citizens, whether they be 
financial or other rights. 

Iam glad the committee rush in here to protect this citizen of 
the German Government, because the German Government has 
asked that he be protected in this little matter; but I can not re- 
frain from joining with my distinguished friend from Alabama 
[Mr. MorGan] in expressing the conviction that we are not so 
very careful in rding the rights of American citizens who 
happen to be under the flag of Spain to-day, and who are being 
deprived of their rights, financial and otherwise, that they have a 
right to contend this Government shall take cognizance of. 

r. President, I shall not oppose the amendment, but I think I 
shalllook up my old New Hampshire claim, and perhaps, having 
the help of the distinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], 
we may be able to get either the Committee on APA MORE or 
the Committee on Claims, or some other committee of this body, 
to do some degree of justice to those citizens of our own country 
who have suffered in a way similar to what this citizen of Ger- 
many seems to have suffered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was going to ask if the Senator from New 
Hampshire would yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly, with pleasure. Iam through. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The theory on which the Government pro- 
ceeds in this case is that these soldiers were in the discharge of 
their military duties when this accident occurred. In the case 
referred to by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] it was & 
wanton and unnecessary act committed by soldiers, not in the 
performance of their duties, but in violation of the ordinary rules 
governing them. "Therefore the Government is not liable any 
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more than it would be liable for the malicious, vicious, and wan- 
ton acts of a postmaster or a mail carrier. 

In the case referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire, as 
I understand that case, the injury was occasioned by an accident, 
which happened while the soldiers were in the performance of 
their duty. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Precisely. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And, according to the rule which the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has adopted—because, if I am not very 
much mistaken, this case was before the Committee on Military 
Affairs; I have sent for the report, but I have not got it yet— 
that was the rule of action which governed it. The committee 

agreed that the case referred to by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was a good one because the soldiers were performing the 
duty required of them by the Government when this injury 
occurred, while the case in Delaware is entirely different, and the 
Government can exercise its discretion in regard to liability for 
the acts of its officers. 

Mr. SPOONER, Mr. President, I regretted to hear the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] indicate the opinion that 
the claim to which he refers had been 1 or neglected. 
The case referred to by the Senator from New Hampshire is an old 
acquaintance of mine. I believe when I first came into the Senate 
and was assigned to the Committee on Claims, that claim was 
placed in my hands. I gave ita thorough investigation; and I 
think my friend from Delaware [Mr. Gray] was at that time a 
member of the committee. It was a case of heartrending de- 
tails; and I had a strong desire, Mr. President, to find some theory, 
consistent with the general interests of the Government, upon 
which an appropriation could be made. 

The circumstances were such as to render it absolutely certain— 
and I call the attention of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Cock- 
RELL] to that fact—that it was a wanton performance on the part 
of those soldiers. They were engaged in firing, in artillery prac- 
tice, and on the island out in the offing, not far away from the 
land, were a large number of women and children engaged, as I 
recollect, in piching berries. As the shells began to explode on 
that island, they came out in P sight, where they could be dis- 
tinctly seen. In fact, this lady and her child got into a boat and 
pushed out from the shore, when these wantons did not at all de- 
sist, but kept casting their shells over in that direction. One of 
the shells exploded in the boat and killed, I think, one of the two 
occupants, and drove insane, I think, the mother; and some ter- 
rible trouble overtook the father. The case was full of pathos. 

Iconsulted Mr. Edmunds; I consulted with the Senator from 
Massachusetts |Mr. Hoar], who was then on the committee, I 
think; I consulted my friend from Delaware [Mr. 5 I con- 
sulted afterwards Judge Jackson, who was a member of the com- 
mittee; and I had a strong desire, if it could possibly be done in 
harmony with the principles upon which Congress had ever acted, 
to get an appropriation made for the benefit of those people. We 
could not find any theory upon which the Government could 
open the door for the 1 of damages occasioned by the 
wanton acts of those soldiers. 

I did not, I think, report the claim adversely. My recollection 
is that I held it, so that there would be no precedent against it, in 
the hope that some better lawyer, who was to follow me on that 
committee, might find a way to relieve the constituents of my 
friend. There was no claim which came before that committee 
during my service in this body which had so much sympathy 
from the committee or so much careful attention and study from 
me as that. Whether this claim stands upon a different footing 
2 the last analysis is a different question, which Ido not care to 

scuss. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] was entirely and abso- 
lutely right, as a matter of humanity and as a matter of justice, in 
advocating the claim to which he has referred. If I am not mis- 
taken—and some lawyers here can tell me if I am—if a vessel of 

war of the United States going down the Potomac, or anywhere 
on the public waters, should by gross carelessness damage a mer- 
cantile ship, the Government has usually recognized that damage, 
and has usually recognized the obligation to compensate the own- 
ers of the ship. I think we have had within two years examples 
of that kind. If it has not been done, it ought to be done. 

I know this case from A to Z, It has been three times before 
the Military Committee of the Senate; twice reported favorably 
and I think once, if not twice, it has passed through the Senate 
and gone to the House of Representatives, and there sunk in the 
mass of business, as so much good matter is sunk from time to 


me. 

The soldiers at Fort Snelling were engaged in target practice 
under the direction of their officers. There was a possibility of a 
stray shot going over a certain road, and a man was detailed to 
wave a flag and keep people back. He neglected his duty for a 
moment, and this peaceable German citizen going along the road 
was shot, very badly hurt, and totally disabled from work, as the 


German minister says in his correspondence with the State De- 
partment, in which he urges that measures be taken looking to 
the relief of Schmidt, who, the ambassador states, has since the 
date of the accident been uninterruptedly so very ill that he is 
unable to earn his living," and that in consequence of his sickly 
condition, he is not even capable of light handwork, and up to 
this time has been compelled to depend for his support upon his 
brother, who, with his family, is himself in needy circumstances." 

Ithink thatif it were not the case of a German citizen, if he 
had been a plain Yankee, he would have been entitled to compen- 
sation: and a just, a generous, and an honorable Government 
should have p his widow, or pensioned him in a case like 
that. But there is this additional circumstance which, in my 
judgment, takes the case out of any legal consideration and gives 
us an opportunity to perform an act of justice at the request of 
the German Government. My only fault with it is to find that 


the appropriation is smaller than it ought to be. It is $3,000. 
The Military Committee, instead of givin ,000—$10,000 the 
original claim was—came to the conclusion that instead of giving 


$10,000 to this man, who might waste it, and nobody knows how 
it might have been invested, and all that, it would be safer, if 
yon choose, and in the end undoubtedly more economical, to give 

im a decent pension, presumably the sort of pension that we 
would give for a military disability. So the Military Committee 
reported in their bill a pension of $40 a month. This $3,000, of 
course, will give some immediate relief, but I should rather have 
taken the action reported by the Military Committee. I wish to 
make this $5,000, but this amount can be given now. There is no 
use of sending the case over till next winter, for it may follow 
the course then of the case referred to by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

I hope there will be no objection to the committee’s amendment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I understand this to be a case where the injury 
resulted from the negligence and not the wantonness of soldiers. 

Mr. HALE. This was caused by the negligence of our people, 
as found here in an elaborate report by a board of officers ap- 
pointed to inquire into the circumstances. They acknowledged 
that it was through the carelessness of their own men. 

Mr. LINDSAY. If the Government could be sued, this man 
could recover in a court of law for an injury arising from the 
negligence of its representatives. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iseeno reason why,if hesued the command- 
ing officer, he could not get judgment which the United States 
would in honor be bound to pay. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Ido not know whether he could sue the com- 
manding officer, but certainly the soldier whose duty it was to 
keep him warned of the danger represented the Government, and, 
as between this man and the Government. he was the agent of the 
Government. [ 

Mr. SPOUNER. The Government can only be sued, of course, 
byitsown consent, by alaw authorizing suit to be broughtagainstit, 

Mr. GRAY. If the Government could besued, says the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I say if the United States Government could be 
sued. My proposition is that if the Government could be sued, 
then under the facts of this case a recovery might be had. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator pardon me for a suggestion? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator should happen to be in charge 
of the Springfield Arsenal—I am supposing an actual case—and 
should there take and seize and appropriate to the use of the 
United States Government a valuable patent in connection with 
the rifles, the patentee, no matter how poor and insignificant, 
could bring suit against the officer doing that and recover judg- 
ment, and in such cases the United States Government has always 
paid the judgment. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I believe it is likely that if an officer of the 
Government forcibly seized, without authority of law, anybody's 
property, he may be sued. Ithink this particular claim ought to 
be paid. Iam not arguing to show that it ought not to be, but 
rather that it ought to be. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Isuppose so. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Now, I have a case of this sort which I could 
not get considered, however. Alaborer employed by the Govern- 
ment and working under the direction of the engineer officers of 
the Government had both of his arms blown off by the premature 
discharge of a blast. No fault was attributed to him, the negli- 
gence being the negligence of some one else, and I see him aeri 
time I go home, walking around with both arms off, and yet 
have never been able to get the committee to consider a proposi- 
tion to compensate him. 

When the act was passed that created the commission to inves- 
tigate the claims arising out of the falling of the building where 
the Record and Pension Division was located, I suggested that this 
man's claim be considered, but I was induced not to press it, upon 
the idea that it would interfere with the payment to those people 
whose misfortunes had excited the generous feeling of public 
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sympathy. It then occurred to me that where any man is injured, 
without fault on his own is^ A the negligence of the Govern- 


ment—I do not mean by cious or WFO | act of the 
Officers of the Government, but by the negligent action of those 
who represent the Government—the Government ought to com- 
pensate the man, as a private corporation would be compelled to 
compensate him in case it was responsible for the injury, 

Mr. GRAY. It is a little unfortunate, I think, that the Gov- 
ernment has not had, at least so far as I know, any established 
and settled policy in regard to these claims. My recollection of 
my service on the Committee on Claims is that these cases have 
been decided both ways, and that there are cases in which the 
employees of the Government or strangers have been injured by 
the negligent conduct of officers of the Government where the 
committee, after careful consideration, has taken ground that 
justly there is no liability on the part of the Government, in the 
conception of what might be called international jurisprudence or 
public jurisprudence, for the negligence or malfeasance of its 
Officers, and that therefore, on just principles, such claims ought 
not to be recognized, even by the legislative department. On the 
other hand, there have been cases, unless my memory is at fault, 
in which the Government has compensated, or the committee of 
this body has reported in favor of compensation, hard cases, and 
the Senate—I do not know about the other branch—has acted 
upon that report. E ; . 

I see the difficulties in establishing by precedent a policy of this 
kind, and it ought to be, of course. very carefully guarded; but I 
dothink that under the principles of general j rudence, which 
are founded upon very wide considerations of justice and human- 
ity, where a person is injured without his own fault, by reason of 
the negligence, whether unintentional or willful, of the servant of 
the Government, there ought to be a recognized duty on the part 
of the Government fairly and justly to compensate the sufferer. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, this matter, I think, was pre- 
sented in some form at the last session. So far as I can see, there 
is but one ground upon which it can be safely put, and that is on 
diplomatic comity or consideration. If you examine the law 
which governs the relations of the government to the citizen, you 
will find in almost every State of the Union the principle enforced 
that the State, the county, or other political subdivision is not re- 

msible, as a matter of course, to individuals for negligence on 

e part of public officers or agents. Wherever liability has been 
upheld, it has invariably been put, so far as I remember, upon 
some statute from which itcould be directly or indirectly deduced. 

Now, I know that in my State and in many other States the 
conrts have repeatedly held that the county can not be made re- 
sponsible for a defective bridge upon which a citizen rides, A 
similar doctrine has been maintained in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I believe to-day, sir, that it is an established prin- 
ciple of the jurisprudence of this country that a citizen takes the 
risk of the carelessness of the officers of his own Government, and 
that the State or county or other political subdivision can not be 
held responsible in court for da on account of the negligence 
of those officers. They are just as much the officers of the citizen 
himself as they are the officers of the State or county. I think 
that is a settled principle. It is a principle necessary to protect 
the public from frequent and sometimes unfounded litigation. 

hen it comes to foreign intercourse, the rule perhaps is not so 
stringent. We have precedents for appropriations for the benefit 
of the families of foreigners who have n lynched by citizens of 
the United States. No man will contend that if in the State of 
Colorado, in the State of Wyoming, or in the State of Louisiana 
an American citizen were seized by a mob and banged to alam 
post, the Government of the United States could be properly 
called on to recompense the family of that citizen for the damage 
which was inflicted, or that the government of the State neces- 
sarily is bound to doit. Such a case is one of those unforeseen 
calamities 5 t which no reasonable diligence could provide. 
It is the incident of the best-ordered human government, and no 
ponpas organization could be held liable for an injury so extraor- 

ary. 

But. in so far as we have dealt with foreign nations, while the 
Government of the United States absolutely repudiates the idea 
that it is necessarily or legally liable for damages to the families 
of subjects of foreign countries who have been lynched in the 
United States, yet as a matter of grace, as a matter of comity in 
our dealing with sister nations, Congress has 1 reason- 
able sums in compensation for such injuries. I think that is the 
only ground upon which this case can be put. We may say that 
a citizen of a foreign country was temporarily residing in this, 
and was, through an unavoidable accident, through the negligence 
of certain employees or officers or nts of the Uni tates 
Government, subjected to an injury. refore, while we do not 
admit our liability, while it can not be put upon any legal ground, 
simply as a matter of concession to the German Government, we 
are willing to make some reasonable allowance in compensation. 


Ithink the matter ought to be distinctly understood as resting 
Boon that ground alone, for otherwise you will have innumerable 
claims presented against this Government. 

The Senator from South Carolina has a claim of that general 
kind. The Senator from Kentucky says he has a claim of that 
sort. TheSenatorfrom New Hampshire tells us that he has a like 
claim. The Senator from Delaware tells us also of one, and I 
suspect every Senator on this floor can fish up from his desk claims 
of citizens of the different States who maintain that in one way 
or another they have been injured through the negligence of the 
officers, agents, or employees of the United States Government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, there is a precedent for the 

roposed appropriation, which can be found in Senate Document 

o. 17, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session. It is a communication 
to Congress from the President in answer to a resolution which I 
had the honor to submit on the 23d day of March, asking for a 
list of the parmons made in recent years as indemnity to aliens 
for personal injuries inflicted or homicides caused by mob violence 
or es caused by illegal arrests. In that document will be 
found a statement of all the cases which have arisen in recent 
years. One of them is a proe to the German Government, 
as full indemnity to the family of George Pauls, a German sub- 
ject, mate of the German bark Edward Pens, whose death was 
alleged to have been caused by carelessness in working the United 
States revenue cutter Colfax in the harbor of Wilmington, N. C., 
82.000,“ a case almost exactly in point 

The other cases of payment, I think, are all those of injuries 
caused by mob violence. There are the Chinese cases coming 
from Rock Springs, Wyo., where an appropriation of $147,748.74 
was made in 1887. Another N pate of $276,619.75 was 

aid to the Chinese minister, and various payments were made to 

he Italian Government for injury to and slaughter of Italians by 
mobs, There is yet to be gene to the Senate to-day for adop- 
tion upon the pending bill a 5 to pay the Italian Gov- 
ernment $6,000 as indemnity to the heirs of three Italians taken 
from jail and lynched in Louisiana in the year 1896. 

I see no way except to pay these claims. They have been made 
the subject of diplomatic representation, and they are debts of 
honor in the highest sense of the word. Of course I sympathize 
with my colleague [Mr. GALLINGER] in the difficulties which he 
has found in securing an indemnity for injuries received by an 
American through the carelessness on the part of soldiers of the 
United States, I feel that perhaps limited indemnity ought to be 
paid in such cases by the Government to our own citizens; but 
whatever may be the merits of thatquestion, thenecessity of deal- 
ing with these claims as a matter of diplomatic representation is 
evident upon the slightest consideration of what we owe to other 
governments in our relations with them. 

Mr. President, the resolution to which I refer asked the Secre- 
tary of State to inform Congress whether, where payments have 
been made by the United States to citizens of foreign countries 
for damages done to persons by mob violence, any efforts had 
been made to secure reimbursement by the States of the Union of 
the sums so paid pyi United States. Ifelt then, and I still feel, 
that if through a Colorado mob or through a Louisiana mob the 
subjects of a foreign government are injured or killed, and the 
United States deems it incumbent upon this Government, in 
obedience to the dictates of national honor, to make payments to 


the foreign government of indemnity in such cases, the cities or 
States of the Union that have failed to form their pri 5 
their evident duty in preventing the mobs which have done the 


injuries and committed the murders ought to make reimburse- 
ments to the General Government. 

Secretary Sherman, in his communication of March 31, 1897, 
says: 

In no one of the cases herein cited has the 
Federal Government reimbursed by yment from any of the States con- 
cerned, the view of the Department S that if legislation in the direction 
suggested be thought advisable, it should originate with Congress. 

Ihope that at some future time Le erre may be adopted by 
which if other cases of this kind, where foreigners are killed by 
mobs, should occur, which I trust may not happen, there shall be 
& demand made upon the States of the Union which have failed 
to preserve peace and to protect foreigners within their borders 
for reimbursement to the National Treas But whether or 
not that is done, it does not seem to me that there is any way con- 
sistent with national honor to avoid making the payments which 
have been arranged by the State Department upon diplomatic 
representations from the officers of foreign governments. That 
I understand to be the rule which we have adopted, and it is a 
rule to whichI think we should adhere, as stated in the provision, 
without any question of legal liability. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the Sen- 


rtment sought to have the 


ator from Maine in charge of the bill whether the State 
ment has made any agreement with the German Government for 
the payment of this claim? 


‘ 


1897. 
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Mr. HALE. There has been correspondence in which it has 
been urged by the ambassador from Germany, and the Secretary 
mmends the payment. There has been nothing more than 


t. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no a ent between them? 

Mr. HALE. This is to be in full. I will say to the Senator that 
IT have no doubt it is entirely satisfactory to the representatives of 
the German Government, but as to what the amount should be, 
that was left to Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. We ought to have some care about the prece- 
dent we are establishing here. The amount involved in the appro- 

iation is not very large, and it may be a very charitable and 

nevolent thing to do to give the money, but we have already 
certain precedents established here that are coming back to trou- 
ble us occasi y. We had the case of the massacre of the Chi- 
nese at Rock Springs, in the Territory of Wyoming, and we had 
another in the State of Colorado. Some Italians were massacred 
by a mob for a crime which they had committed. Perhaps they 
deserved it. Another was the mafia case in Louisiana. 

Now,in all three of those cases there was mob violence, there 
was crime perpetrated by citizens of the United States or inhab- 
itants of the Ünited States, and the theory upon which we pro- 
ceeded was that there was a possible element of justice in our 
making the appropriation, because we had not been able to pre- 
serve peace. That is a duty incumbent upon the Government— 
to preserve the peace. It seems we had not been able to do so; 
but in every one of those cases the Government declined to admit 


any r nsibility, although the laws of the United States were 
violated and held for naught by those various mobs and combina- 
tions. There was an element of crime and an element of responsi- 


bility growing out of our failure to repress that crime or our ina- 
bility to do it. Upon that even we said we will not admit the 
liabi dnd we wi Ah it on the ground of benevolence. 

Mr. Bayard led off in the case of the Rock Springs disaster, and 
it has been followed up in the Louisiana case and others, and, as 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] says to me, Mr. Bayard 
expressly disclaimed all responsibility, and this provision disclaims 
responsibility. zv 

In this particular case we are setting a precedent which is not 
covered by vei Puno case that has been cited here, to say the 
least of it, and I think we ought to be cautious about it. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. The case of Mr. Pauls, which the Government 
paid, was almost exactly like this. There it was through negli- 
gence on the part of a commander of a Government vessel, and, 
„although we acknowledge not the formal, legal liability, in con- 
sideration of international comity we paid the amount claimed. 
That is almost precisely such a case as this. There was no ele- 
ment of violence there. 

Mr.MORGAN. Under international law, in case of negligence 
in navigation or upon the high seas, there is always legal respon- 
sibility. A collision between private ships throws the responsi- 
bility in law upon the guilty en e call him the *guilty 
party," although ho is merely negligent. But I do not under- 
stand that the element of negligence enters into this case. It is a 
pure accident. Here was a soldier firing at a target. 

Mr. SEWELL. Will the Senator allow me for a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. SEWELL, I merely wish to read a small section of the 
report of the commanding officer at Fort Snelling at the time 
the accident occurred, which showed conclusively to the mind 
of the Military Committee at the time that there was negligence 
on the part of the United States. 

Mr. HALE. It was settled by court-martial. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I suggest that the Senator from New Jersey 
had better read from the report of the board. . 

Mr. SEWELL. I will read from the report of the commanding 


officer: 
The facts of the case, briefly sta are as follows: Owing to the complaint 


of owners of land adjacent to the old target range at this post, it was found 
necessary to abandon the old range and construct a new one. order to 
prora stray shots going off the reservation, the ra: was laid off parallel 

the reservation line on the only available ground. necessitated firing 
across two roads— 


There, in my opinion, is where the negligence comes in— 
but 5 b grec was taken for the safety of passers-by. omia toa 


neglect uty on the part of Private Eugene T. Fay, Company D, 
do in fa to carry out his instru. this man Schmidt was per- 
mitted to walk e of fire while the firing was 


Across qu on e was 
accidentally shot. He was immediately taken to the post — and was 
kept there under treatment until sufficiently recovered to be discharged. 

In my opinion, it is clearly established that putting the range 
across two public roads was negligence on the part of the military 
authorities. This man ought to have compensation, and the com- 
mittee reported a bill giving him $40 a month, which I believe 
passed the Senate at the last session. 


Mr. MORGAN. If this were a private action brought by Mr. 
Schmidt against the man who shot him, who was acting under 
orders, or against somebody else for py ie I should say I would 
be constrained, if I was defending against that case, to putin a plea 
of 5 negligence. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can not help asking the Senator from Ala- 
bama to let me read an extract from the report: 

After a most searching investigation of all the facts attainable, the board 
is of the opinion that Private Eugene Fay, Company D, Third Infantry, is 
guilty of gross neglect of duty in failing to adhere to his instructions as 
pres him by Ordnance Borgens per at ''reveille" this morning, and 

r at his station on the out, and as contained in written orders tacked 
to a post of the station occupied by Private Fay for observation. 

The man was allowed to go by, and was told that he might go 
on and it would be safe. 

Mr.MORGAN. That puts a little different complexion on it. 
But I want a distinct understanding that we are not here estab- 
lishing a proposition by which we are to be bound hereafter, that 
because a soldier or officer of the United States Government is 

uilty of some negligence in the performance of his duty, there- 

ore every person who may be injured by their negligence has a 
claim against the Government of the United States. If he has a 
claim, why do we say here without reference to the question of 
liability therefor? y do we reserve that, and put it on the 
ground of generosity or of beneyolence? We do not admit thelia- 
bility, and yet we are paying the money. That looks to me to be 
a little contradictory. 

Icare nothing about it except to get our action upon the right 
ground. I do not want claims to be continually coming in here 
for allowances, as already another claim has got into the bill. I 
donot know how many more. Here isa case of reimbursement 
of Walter H. Graef & Co. for valueof two casesof silk goods stolen 
from the New York custom-house in 1884 by an officer of the Goy- 
ernment in whose custody they were. 

There is no mail which goes through the United States that is 
not in the immediate custody of an officer of the Government, and 
sometimes those officers steal the money out of letters. We never 
think of holding the Government liable for those robberies of mail 
or robberies of post-offices, or anything like that. Even the rob- 
bery of a registered letter does not place any liability on the Gov- - 
ernment of the United States. If weare going to become benevo- 
lent in giving to people money for damages wherever an officer of 
the Government of the United States negligently or criminally 
inflicts any injury upon such person, let us commence with our 
own people, We will have a very large pension roll here. It will 
take probably $25,000,000 now to pay what we owe our people 


upon the theory of that og et 
I only claim that we should be careful about the precedent we 
are setting, and that we shall not say to one man, We will pay 
you.” Let us estab- 


et and to another man, We will not pay 
ish some proposition of liability, and unless the liability can be 
put upon the Government of the United States, I do not care 
whether the man who dies comes from Germany or from Egypt 
or from Turkey. I am not going to pay him the money unless 
there is some sort of liability for it. 

If there is any benevolence, I will pick the man to whom I want 
to be benevolent,and I would not, perhaps, select out Mr. Schmidt, 
who probably came here with a view of settling and staying with 
us, anyhow. I do not know whether or not he had taken out nat- 
uralization papers. Probably he had not cut himself loose from 
the German Government, but almost everybody who comes here 
comes with the intention of staying. I think we are treading 
upon pretty difficult ground. Alllam concerned about is that 
we shall not make a precedent by which we are going to put lia- 
bilities upon the Government of the United States of an indefinite 
character. Ido not think this amendment ought to be adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on ing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the ema sg on Appropriations was, on page 4, after line 10, to 
insert: 

Conti: tex ore 3 
accounting offiesra of the Treasury on MOONE E of the epproptiation Cube 
tingent expenses, foreign missions," fiscal year 1896, $29,022.95. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 4, to increase the ap- 
propriation for contingent expenses United States consulates for 
the fiscal year 1896 from $16,325.18 to $20,635.36. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 19, to increase the ap- 

riation for “loss by exchange, diplomatic service," for the 
year 1896 from $43.95 to $158.87. 

'The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 21, to insert: 


Secret of embassy to Italy: For second secretary of embassy 
fiscal year 1898, $1,500. T 3i E MAS 
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The amendment was agreed to. . ; 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 24, to insert: 

Credit in accounts of Owen N. Denny: That the accounting officers of the 
Treasury are hereby authorized and directed to examine the accounts of 
Owen N. Denny, late consul-general at Shanghai, China, and allow him credit 
for unofficial fees received by him for notarial and unofficial services per- 
formed by him during the period of his said consul-generalship at Shang 
China, from the beginning of same to December 31, 1884, and by mistake paid 
by him into the Treasury, and to pay the balance, if any, which may be found 
due thereon; and the necessary amount therefor is hereby appropriated. 

'The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Treasury Depart- 
ment," on page 7, after line 16, to insert: 


1 M ENDS expressage, telegraph and telephone service, fiscal year 1896, 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 19, to insert: 


For miscellaneous items, fiscal year 1896, $4.50. 


The amendment was agreed to. à 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “Collecting the 
revenue from customs," on page 7, line 25, after the word for,“ 
to strike ont— 
follows: 
Bor tho fiscal Tt 1897, $1,150,000. 
or. 


So as to make the clause read: 


Collecting the revenue from customs: To defray the expenses of collect- 
ing the revenue from customs, being additional to the permanent appropria- 
tion for this purpose, for the fiscal year 1896, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. E 

The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 16, to strike 
out: 

Office of the Treasurer: For the follo 
pores in redeeming the national currency (to be reimbursed by the na- 

onal banks), from 1to June 30, 1897, inclusive, namely: Four clerks of 
class 1; and five clerks at the rate of $900 per annum each; $3,125.70. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 17, after the word 
“expenses,” to insert fiscal year 1896;” so as to make the clause 


additional clerks to be em- 


Internalrevenue: For salaries and expenses of agents and surveyors, fees 
and expenses of gaugers, salaries of storekeepers, and for miscellaneous ex- 
penses, fiscal year 1 $10,000. - 


The amendment was agreed to. 
'The next amendment was, on page 10, after line 18, to insert: 


For salaries and expenses of collectors and deputy collectors and clerks, 
including transportation of public funds and also . inci- 
dent to enforcing the provisions of the act of August 2, 1886, ing oleomar- 
garine, and the act of August 4, 1886, imposin, on the Government the 
expense of the inspection of tobacco exported, o, 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 4, to insert: 


Reimbursement of Walter H. Graef & Co.: For reimbursement of Walter 
H. Graef & Co. for value of twocases of silk goods stolen from the New York 
custom-house in 1884 by an officer of the Government in whose custody they 
were, such amount as may be found just by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
not to exceed $43.65. 


'The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead ** Ford's Theater 
Disaster," on 11, line 25, after the word “dollars,” to insert 
„Mrs. Otillia M. Smoot, widow of;" so as to make the clause read: 


Ford's Theater disaster: To provide for the payment of employees of the 
Government for injuries received and for losses sustained, and for three 
death cases, at the Ford's Theater disaster, which occurred on the 9th day of 
June, 1893, $34,525, which sum shall be paid out by the 3 of the Treas- 
ury tothe persons and in the amounts as follows: Thomas D. Anderson, $200; 
Ethelbert er, $2.500; Edward C. Carroll, $300; George R. Garnett, $1,500: 
Thomas Morley, $2,250; Charles R. Miller, $2,500; Mrs, Otillia M. Smoot, widow 
of George W. Smoot, $1,200; Smith Thompson, $2,000; Nathan F. White, $1,500; 
H. P. Willey, $300; James A. White, $1,000; Mrs. Georgie R. Baldwin, legatee 
under the last will of David Henry Porter Brown, $5,000; Nina A. Kime - 
tee under the will of her husband. $5,000; to the legal representative of y il- 
liam Schrieber, deceased, $5,000; Wilson H. Thompson, $1,000; Sherman Wil- 
MR m Charles G. Smith, $75; Richard C. Jones, $200; for compensation 
to E. V. Brookshireasa member of the Ford's Theater Commission for twenty- 
three days subsequent to the expiration of his term in the House of 
sentatives and since May 11, 1896, at $10 per day, $230: Provided, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 13, to strike out: 


Bureau of Engraving and Moi AA 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to transfer from the permanent appe riation for expenses of 
bred noe authorized by the act of July 12, 1890, the sum of $46,046 of the 
Spp tion for labor and expenses of engraving and printing in the Bureau 
r5 graving and Printing, to be divided among the said appropriations as 

ows: 

Compensation of employees, $18,002.58. 

Wages of plate printers and printers’ assistants, $18,142.12. 

Material and pd es deris expenses, $9,301.30. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Repre- 
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The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 15, to strike 
out: 

To enable the Bureau of ME dog and Printing to print and deliver to 
the Treasurer of the United States, in such denominations as he may require 
in the business of his office during the remainder of the current fiscal year, 
1,000,000 sheets of silver certificates in lieu of 1,000.000 sheets of Treasury notes 
of 1890, of tne quantity of such notes which the said Bureau is now authorized 
to print and deliver. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

'The next amendment was, on page 13, line 24, before the word 
** For," to insert Bureau of Engraving and Printing.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

Distinctive paper for United States securities: That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to transfer from the 

he act of July 15. 1590, fll. B dur to supply a deficiency in the anpropeiation 

e u „ a su A delicienc e appropriation 
for “ Distinctive paper for United States Securities." x sic 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 23, to increase the 
appropriation to pay amounts found due by the accounting offi- 


cers of the on account of the appropriation ** Contingent 
Expenses, cen ent Treasury,” for the l year 1896, from 
40 cents to $3.60. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 15, to insert: 


For salaries of special agents, and for actual expenses of examiners detailed 
to examine the books, accounts, and ess y on hand at the several subtreas- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 19, before the word 
UM to strike out ** one hundred and; ” so as to make the clause 
read: 


Recoinage of silver coins: For recoinage of the uncurrent fractional silver 
— in the eue oy to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
ie s hl 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 3, before the word 
“ thousand,” to strike out ten“ and insert **five;" so as to make 
the clause read: 


Suppressing counterfeiting and other crimes: To supply deflciency inthe 
appropriation for Supp: g counterfeiting and other crimes,” $5,000. 
The amendment was agreed to 


The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 9, to insert: 


Credit in accounts of Col. H. L. Abbott: Authority is hereby granted to 
the proper accounting officers of the Treasury to allow and credit in the ac- 
counts of Col. H. L. Abbott, brevet brigadier-general, United States Army, 
the sums of $50.08 and $12.48, standin, t him on the books of the Treas- 
ury, for disbursements on account o eage. 


'The amendment was to. 
'The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 16, to insert: 


Relief of Brig. Gen. William P. Carlin: That Brig. Gen. William P. Carlin, 
retired, be, and he is hereby, relieved and discharged from any and all lia- 
bility for the amount of $1,108.85, pede by Conk J. McE. Hyde, assistant 

iuartermaster, by his direction, while in command of the Department of the 

lumbia, for expenses incurred in the search for and rescue of a party of 

8 1 among the Bitter Root Mountains in a great snowstorm in the 
autumn o 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 21, after line 2, to insert: 


Relief of George Z. French and sureties: That upon the receipt of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the full amount of all dividends heretofore paid or 
hereafter to be paid by the receiver of the First National Bank of W; g- 
ton, in theadministrationof the assets of said bank, upon the claim of Geor 
Z. French, all further liability of said George Z. French and of his sureties 
the United Statesof America upon his official bond as postmaster at Wilming- 
N. C., shall cease and determine as to and to the extent of certain fun 

g to the United States which were deposited and upon deposit by the 
rench in said First National Bank at the time it closed its doors and 
ceased to do business and went into the hands of the receiver: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing in this act contained shall operate as a release to the said 
French and his sureties on his official bond of any liabilities to the United 
States which may have been incurred by said French while acting as post- 
master at Wilmington, other than as to the amount so deposited and on de- 
posit in said bank as aforesaid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 22, to insert: 


For custom-house and post-office at St. Albans, Vt.: The Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to make such alterations in the plans and speci- 
fications for the rebuilding and repairing of the custom-house and post-office 
building at St. Albans, Vt., or to en said building as he may deem expe- 
dient in the interest of the public service, such alterations or en! v vv in 
no event to increase the cost of rebnilding and repairing said building to an 
amount beyond the appropriation already made for said purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 6, to insert: 


For custom-house and post-office at Bridgeport, Conn.: To carry out the 
following provision in the sundry civil appropriation act for 1898, approved 
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June 4, 1897, namely: That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, such additional land as he may deem necessary, and to cause to be 
erected an addition or extension to the United States custom-house and per 
office building at Bridgeport, Conn., for the use and accommodation of the 
Government offices, the cost of said additional land and extension or addition 
not to exceed $100,000,” the sum of $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 7 
The next amendment was, on page 23, after line 19, to insert: 
For marine hospital reservation at Evansville, Ind.: For the erection of a 


retainin, 
vent further sliding of the embankment, fiscal year 1 


The amendment was agreed to. ! : 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 4, to insert: 


Heating ap tus for public buildings: For heating. hoisting, and venti- 
lating apparatus,and repairs to the same, for all public buildings, including 
marine Bbapirals and quarantine stations, under control of the Treasury 


Department, exclusive of personal services, except for work done by con- 
tract, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. : : 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 10, to insert: 


Vaults. safes, and locks for public buildings: For vaults, safes, and locks, 
and repairs to the same, for all public buildings under control of the Treas- 
pat A Deparment exclusive of personal services, except for work done by 
con 800. 


The amendment was agreed to. i t 

The next amendment was, on page 24,after line 15,to strike 
out: 

United States mint, Philadelphia. Pa.: The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to contract for the construction of any portion of said 


building within the limit heretofore flxed, subject to appropriations made or 
to be made therefor by Congress. i 


Mr. QUAY. Icall the attention of the Senator in charge of the 
bill to this amendment. It should be disagreed to. 

Mr. HALE. When the bill has been gone through, the commit- 
tee have certain amendments to offer. The clause is to be restored 
with an amendment. 

Mr. QUAY. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 3, after the name 
* Hugh McCulloch,” to insert **to continue available during the 
fiscal year 1898;" so as to make the clause read: 


For completing the revenue steamer for Pacific coast Hugh McCulloch, to 
continue available during the fiscal year 1898, $12,600. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 6, after the word 
„vessel,“ to insert to continue available during the fiscal year 
1898;” so as to make the clause read: 


For armament and equipments for said vessel, to continue available during 
the fiscal year 1898, $22,764. y 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 13, to increase the 
appropriation to pay amounts found due by the accounting officers 
of the Treasury on account of the appropriation ‘‘ Expenses of the 
Revenue-Cutter Service" for the fiscal year 1896 from $14,887.48 
to $14,963.62. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Mints and 
assay offices,” on page 26, line 20, to increase the appropriation 
for freight on bullion and coin, by registered mail or otherwise, 
between mints and assay offices, from $5,000 to $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Territorial gov- 
ernments,” on page 26, after line 22, to insert: 

For salaries of four additional commissioners in and for the District of 


Alaska, authorized by the sandry civil act approved June 4, 1897, at $1,000 
each, fiscal year 1898, $4,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 2, to insert: 


For salaries of four additional deputy marshals for said district, author- 
ized by the foregoing act, at $720 each, fiscal year 1898, $2,880. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 19, after the words 
“eighteen hundred and ninety-six,” to strike out **$179" and insert 
**$1.79;" so as to make the clause read: 

To pay amounts found due by the accountin; 


account of the appropriation ** International ex 
tion,“ for the fiscal year 1899, $1.79. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Fish Commis- 
sion," page 29, line 8, to increase the appropriation for completion 
of pond and other purposes, fish hatchery, San Marcos, Tex., from 
$1,200 to $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


officers of the Treasury on 
nges, Smithsonian Institu- 


wall for the protection of the otk plas ger da and to pre- 


The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 8, to insert: 
For DNE the construction of the fish-hatchery station at Manches- 


ter, Ic wa, year 1898, $4,216.50. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, after line 12, to insert: 

For tk» investigation and selection of a fish-cultural station in the State of 
Georgia, at some suitable point to be determined by the United States Com- 
missioner of Fish and Fisheries, the site and necessary grounds for the same 
to be donated to the Government for such Ses DOM. $500, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary; and report of proceedings hereunder shall be made to 
Congress at its next session. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. In line 14, after the word Georgia, I move to insert the 
words ‘‘and in the State of Alabama.” 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not embarrass the amend- 
ment by Peg on another one. 

Mr. MORGA I do not embarrass it at all. I only add to the 
value of it by putting a State in that has such a claim as Alabama 
has to this ved ah anette We have been trying for a long time 
to get it, and I do not see how Georgia got ahead of us. It is 
enny because she is an older State than Alabama, I suppose. 

r. HALE. I wish the Senator would wait. a moment until 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] comes in. 

Mr. MORGAN. I prefer not to wait. I am afraid that the 
Senator from Georgia might feel himself embarrassed by the sug- 
gestion of such a question as I am now proposing. I hope the 
Senator will allow the amendment to be made. 
odd If the Senator will wait until we go through the 

1 — 

Mr. MORGAN. I think we had better have it now. It is only 
$500. I think the Senator onght to consent to it right away, be- 
cause we really have been attempting to get this appropriation for 
several years. We have most admirable facilities in Alabama for 
establishing fish-cultural stations. The demand is so very small 
and so very modest that I think the Senator from Maine might 
afford to grant it. 

Mr. Bacon entered the Chamber. 

Mr. HALE. I call the attention of the Senator from Georgia 
to the motion of the Senator from Alabama. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan] to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BACON. What is the proposition? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Alabama moves to amend the 
amendment on page 29, providing for the investigation and selec- 
tion of a fish-cultural station in the State of Georgia, by adding 
another in the State of Alabama, 

Mr. BACON, I certainly have no objection, Mr. President. I 
think it is eminently proper that there should be a fish hatch 
not only in Georgia, but also in Alabama and in other States. 
anyone will take the trouble to examine, he will find that almost 
allof the hatcheries are north of the Potomac River. If I am 
correctly informed, there is but one south of the Potomac River 
outside of Virginia, and that is in the State of Texas. The propa- 
gation of fish in northern latitudes does not supply the streams 
in the southern latitudes. While of course I do not want to en- 
danger the amendment which has been inserted in the bill, I 
heartily concur in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama if it meets the approval of the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. It meets with the approval of the committee, 
Ihave no doubt. 

Mr. WILSON. Ithoroughly agree with the Senator from Ala- 
bama, but if fish hatcheries are to be established promiscuously, I 
shall be necessarily compelled to move an amendment, because 
there is no place in the United States where I think we should 
have a fish hatchery as much asin the State of Washington for 
the propagation of salmon, especially upon the Skagit River. 
Our State spent considerable money in that direction, and we 
think that the Government ought to dosomething. I should like 
to add the State of Washington to the States of Georgia and 
Alabama. 

Mr. HALE. Senatorscan see the outcome will be that nothing 
will be got in the end if all the different States are to come in. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not intend to submit to the injustice of 
having my State treated in that zs If the Senator from Wash- 
ington wants a fish hatchery there, let him put in an amendment; 
that is all right. I put in the State of Alabama because we need 
it. We have not anything of the kind there, and we have not 
the same advantage that some other States possess. We have to 
propagate our fish. The Almighty docs not send them to our 
Wan in great numbers so that we can make a regular industry 
of it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Imove tostrike out five hundred” and insert 


one thousand” before the word ‘‘ dollars," in line 17. 
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Mr. WILSON. Before that motion is made, I move, after the 
word „Alabama,“ to insert and in the State of Washington." 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington moves 


to add to the amendment and in the State of Washington” after 
the word Alabama.“ The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. WILSON. I move tostrike out ‘five hundred,” in line 17, 
before the word ‘‘ dollars," and insert ‘fifteen hundred.“ 

Mr. PASCO. I hope the Senator from Washington will with- 
hold that amendment for a moment. I wish to offer another 
amendment, and that is to add the State of Florida. The State of 
Florida has the longest seacoast of any State in the United States. 
We have many varieties of fish that are not in other States, and 
there are peculiar reasons why our State should be included if 
fish-cultural stations are to be extended. I make that motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida moves to 
add “andin the State of Florida." The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida to the amendment of the com- 
mittee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WILSON. Imove to strike out the words five hundred,” 
in line 17, and insert **two thousand.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 'The Senator from Alabama first 
moved to strike out ‘‘five hundred" and insert **one thousand." 

Mr. MORGAN. I withdraw that amendment. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama is withdrawn. The amendment of the Senator from 
Washington will be stated. : 

The SECRETARY. Before the word ‘‘dollars,” in line 17, page 29, 
strike out five hundred” and insert two thousand.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Before that motion is put, if the Senator from 

Washington will pardon me, I wish to say that I had a long talk 
some time ago with the Fish Commissioner upon the question of 
establishing more hatcheries, and I think he is in favor of the 

olicy and intends to recommend, in addition to the central station 
fare in Washington, the establishment of hatcheries at various 
locations in this country which the fish naturally inhabit. He 
intends to make a recommendation, I think, along that line, and 
he promised me to have an investigation made of the eastern part 
of North Carolina and to make a recommendation to Congress as 
to what place a shad hatchery could be established. 

Since these amendments are being offered providing simply for 
such an investigation, I ask the Senator from Washington to ac- 
cept an amendment including North Carolina and increasing the 
appropriation the amount necessary to cover it. It is along the 
line of the sug: ion the Fish Commissioner made to me, and he 
3 nam „I think, to make a recommendation to Congress 

the fall. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Car- 
olina offer an amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I intended to bring in an amendment, as 
the Senator from Georgia did, and carry it before the committee; 
but after talking to the Fish Commissioner, I learned he had a 

neral plan to establish a number of fisheries. Certainly my 
State needs such an establishment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from North Car- 
olina state his amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I move to add the words North Carolina,” 
and to increase the a propramana from $500 to $2,500. 

The VICE-PRESID . The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina to add “and in the State of 
North Carolina.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agresa to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator m North Carolina 
moves to increase the appropriation to $2,500. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator from North Carolina will 
withhold the amendment a moment to enable me to increase the 
amount somewhat. I move to amend the graph by inserting 
„and in the State of Nebraska,” or possibly it would be more 
proper to amend by saying, the States of Georgia, Alabama,” 
and so on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be put in the 
same form as the others, if there is no objection. . 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well; I move to insert ‘‘and in the State of 
Nebraska." 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska to theamendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. C I move to amend by inserting the word Wyo- 
ming. ” 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming moves 
to insert and in the State of Wyoming.” The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyoming to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was 


to. 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I was called out of the Chamber 


for a moment, and perhaps I do not understand what the amend- 


mentis. Does it te to shad hatcheries? 
Mr. WILSON. This is the last run of shad. [Laughter.] 
Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Are there shad in Ne and 


Wyoming, I should like to inquire? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I do not propose to object to 
any of these amendments; but if these fish-cultural stations are 
to be distributed in this manner, I should like to include California. 

I wish to say that the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia E Bacon] was submitted to the Committee on Fish- 
eries, and that the committee in turn consulted with the Fish 
Commissioner, who recommended the appropriation. That com- 
mittee recommended it to the Committee on Ap FS aac and 
it was embodied in the deficiency appropriation bill. 

It now seems, without referring their amendments to any special 
committee, and without any recommendation from the Fish Com- 
missioner, the representatives from six or eight or ten States pro- 
pose to establish independent fish hatcheries, Iam not going to 
make any point of order on the amendments, but I think that it 
would be better to abolish the Fish Commissioner and the Com- 
mittee on Fisheries if these amendments are to be added ad libitum. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator from California know whether 
the fish of Georgia are of a better class than the fish of Wyoming 
and Nebraska and other States? 

Mr. PERKINS. I will state for the information of my friend 
that the information of your Committee on Fisheries was to the 
effect that the fish of Georgia were scaly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLEN. What reason is there why Georgia shall have a 

fish hatchery and the other States shall not? 
: Mr.PER S. Iwill say to my friend from Nebraska that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], full of zeal for the interests 
of his State, presented his amendment, as required by our rules and 
regulations. It was referred to the Committee on Fisheries, and 
they, in turn, pavan oo practical knowledge of the subject them- 
selves, consulted the Fish Commissioner; that he in turn consulted 
the special inspector who has recently visited Georgia, who recom- 
mended the establishment of a hatchery there. 

I do not doubt that X iesus from Washington should have a 
hatchery in his State. owing what my friend from Alabama 
desires, he can always have my vote, because he is generally right; 
and so I may say of the Senator from Wyoming and of the other 
Senators here. Iam only protesting against the mode and manner 
of offering these amendments, without having them referred to 
any committee. However, I have myself made no objection to 
the amendment, but simply want to include California 1f there is 
to be a general scramble. 

Mr. W ILSO Before the Senator from California takes his 
seat, I wish to say that he must certainly know how important it 
is that the fishing industry of the Pacific Coast shall be main- 
tained. The Senator is certainly cognizant, not only from his 
long business experience along that coast, in Alaska, and the 
waters of Puget Sound and the Columbia River, but as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Fisheries, of the im ce of estab- 
lishing fish hatcheries at as early a day as possible, to encourage 
à propagation and growth of the royal salmon in the waters of 

ashington 


gton. 

I hardly like to admit the truth of the statement of the Senator 
from California that any of us have been negligent in calling upon 
the Committee on Fisheries. Iam a member of that ENR 
but I did not offer an amendment to go to the committee for the 
reason that I have been having very arduous duties to perform 
during this session. Certainly, however, it is a fact not easily to 
be set aside that if these fish hatcheries are to be established in 
other parts of the Union, two of the most important placesin our 
country are Oregon and Washington, and the salmon industry is 
one of the largest industries in the United States to-day. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I offered this amendment some 
time ago and had it referred to the Committee on Fisheries, be- 
cause I believed it was a very great necessity that this important 
branch of the public service should be extended, so that its bene- 
fits might be enjoyed with some degree of impartiality by the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. . 

Of course we recognize the fact that too many people can not 
get through one door at the same time, and if they try, the result 
is that nobody gets through, whereas if they will take but alittle 
time and go through in single file, all will qo iron: 

Mr. WILSON. I merely want to say that the Senator from 
Georgia is 8 through. Ears 

Mr. BACON. I do not think so. I do not understand that the 

rovision which the committee have recognized by incorporating 
it in this bill will be of any benefit to me whatever, if it is so 
loaded down that the committee will in all probability reject the 
whole of it. I recognize that as the result. Of course, I am 
speaking of when the bill goes into conference, I recognize the 
fact that each Senator has the right, and possibly it is his duty, 
to offer the amendments which have been offered by each of them. 

I wish very much that we should take a little time about this, 
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because this is vital to the section of the country from which I 
come, which is not enjoying its proper share of thi vision of 
the Government by which fish can be so pr as to make 
them abundant and sufficient for the food demands of the coun- 
try. It is impractical to have all of these hatcheries established 
at one time. I had indulged in the hope that we should have 
taken a little more time about it. Ithink there ought to be one 
of these hatcheries in every State, but itis impossible that it all 
can be done at one time, À 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not want to embarrass in any degree the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia, and I am per- 
fectly willing that every amendment to that amendment, except 
the one relating to Wyoming, may be withdrawn. ponam] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this provision simply makes an 
appropriation of a certain amount, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to investigate and report to Congress at the next ses- 
sion. 

Iam of the opinion of the Senator from Georgia, that there 
should properly be a fish —— in every State of the Union. 
In the whole South there are but three. There is one for trout in 
the mountains in the western part of Virginia. There is one, I 
think, in Texas, and there is one just now being built in Tennes- 
see. Those are the only three in the entire South, if my memory 
serves me aright. Surely in North Carolina there ought to bea 
shad hatchery; Georgia no doubt needs one, and Florida is one of 
the States named here where this investigation should be made. 
This amendment simply provides that an investigation be made; 
that a report be submitted to Congress, and it appropriates only 
so much of the money as is necessary for the purpose. 3 

I can certainly see no objection to all of the amendments which 
have been offered going into the bill. I am willing to withdraw 
the amendment as to my State if all the other Senators will with- 
draw the amendments as to their States, so as not to embarrass 
the Senator from Georgia, and let the whole matter go over until 
next fall. There can be no objection to having this investigation 
made this summer and a report being made by the Fish Commis- 
sioner next fall. : 

There is no appropriation in this bill for establishing a hatchery, 
and TM these amendments offered for investigation will be 
adopt 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Chair understand the Senator from Washington to with- 
draw his amendment of $2,000 as a substitute for $500? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, much as it would gratify me to 
accommodate the Senator from Georgia on this line, I am neces- 
sarily constrained to think and to believe that if an investigation 
is ra on in the country relative to the establishment of fish 
hatcheries and to the continued propagation of food fishes, the 
salmon fisheries of that section of country from which I come, 
in which the whole world is so much interested, should at least 
have an examination. On the Columbia River, as I before said, 
on the waters of Puget Sound, and in Alaska, we are canning an 
enormous amount of salmon. 

I can not withdraw the amendment at this time. Idonot want 
to embarrass the Senator from Georgia, but knowing the prac- 
tices sometimes of conference committees, Iam inclined to think 
that the ultimate result will be that he will secure what he desires, 
and perhaps we shall not; but I feel, in justice to my constitu- 
ents and the salmon industry of our section, that I must insist on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to know the 
condition of the amendment, whether the Senator has withdrawn 
it or still holds to the amendment to strike out $500” and insert 
44 ” 


Mr. WILSON. The last amendment I offered was to strike out 
*: 8500" and insert **$2,000;" but after that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] offered his amendment; then the Senator 
from 5 ALLEN] offered his amendment; then the 
Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] offered his amendment, 
for all of which I think [have noresponsibility. Istopped at what 
I thought was a fair limit, $2,000; but they will have tosuggest an 
appropriation-to cover their own amendments. I will accept any 
amendment they wish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Washington to move to strike out ‘‘$500” and insert 


682,000.“ 

Mr. WILSON. Les; $2,000. That was where I stopped. 

Mr. BACON. I simply desire to state, as several Senators have 
intimated that there was some di ition on my part toask them 
to withdraw their amendments, that I have not suggested any- 
thing of the kind. Of course, I recognize the right of every Sen- 
ator to offer such amendments as he may think ri eu but I cer- 
tainly haye not asked any Senator to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Secretary now to read the amend- 

ment as amended, so as to see how many States are proposed to 
be included, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as amended 
will be stated. 
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The SECRETARY. rgia,” in line 14, it is 

roposed to insert “in the State of Alabama, in the State of 
Washington, in the State of Florida, in the State of North Caro- 
lina, in State of Nebraska, and in the State of Wyoming.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I move to amend, in line 17, by striking out 
** $500" and inserting 83,500.“ There can be no harm in appro- 
priating that amount, as the amendment on that only so 
much of the appropriation shall be expended as may be found 


neces | 

The P. IDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington withdraw his amendment? 

. WILSON. I withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to strike out “five hundred,” in line 17, and insert ‘‘ thirty- 
five hundred.” 

Mr. GEAR. I will state that there was, some years ago, a fish 
hatchery established in Iowa for the benefit of Minnesota, South 
Dakota, and, as I recollect, Nebraska, and a larger appropriation 
of some fifteen or twenty thousand dollars was made for that pur- 
pose for those different States. There is also an appropriation 
carried by this bill for that hatchery. Therefore, it seems to me, 
+ is Dardy worth while to burden the bill with the State of Ne- 

ras 

Mr. ALLEN. We do not permit any Nebraska enterprise to be 
started in Iowa for our benefit. 

Mr.GEAR. These were embraced in one district for the benefit 
of all the States I have named, and they are the beneficiaries of 
that institution, receiving their proper proportion from it. 

Mr. ALLEN. But they are in Iowa, and not in Nebraska. 

Mr. GEAR. Oh, yes. j 

Mr. ALLEN. That makes a great deal of difference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] to strike 
out **five hundred," in line 17, and insert “thirty-five hundred." 

Mr. MORGAN. 1f the amount of money now proposed to be 
inserted in this bill was appropriated for this purpose, and prop- 
erly expended, it would be a very valuable thing for the food sup- 
ply of the United States, and I should be very glad to see it carried 
into effect. Inasmuch as we have started out to establish fish 
culture in the United States, we should expand it reasonably and 
with a proper AT to all of the places in the country which 
are available for that purpose, 

Mr. President, when I suggested that the State of Alabama 
should come in after the State of Georgia, I was not moved by 
any feeling that I wanted a favor shown to the State of Alabama 
because a like fayor was shown to the State of Georgia. More 
than ten years ago, when Mr. Baird was living, and afterwards, 
when Mr. McDonaid was living, Icalled the attention of both of 
those eminent gentlemen to this subject, and they both agreed 
that there ought to befish hatcheriesinthe Stateof Alabama. The 
waters are particularly well adapted to it, asthey are in the State 
of Georgia—fresh water pouring over the foothills of the Appala 
chian renge and going down intq the lower levels which ought to 
be made the nurseries for fish, and I thought it would be an im- 
provement to the country and an improvement to the food supply 
of the people at large, and that we could afford to supply some 
money to them. 

So when the Senator from Georgia [Mr. BACON] brought the 
subject up, or at least when it was brought up in this bill, I knew 
it had not occurred to him that the State of Alabama had a claim 
of this kind. That could not be expected, because he knew noth- 
ing of my efforts to get this appropriation for years and years to- 
gether. So upon that ground I put it in. 

I wish to say to the Senators from the Northwest that I have 
never refused to give them sy assistance by my vote for any meas- 
ures which related to their local and special welfare; and when 
they have been attempting to get appropriations from the Treasury 
for purposes that were local, for purposes for which no provision 
had been made, I have always voted for them. Iam not sorry for it 
at all; but at the same time I can not accept with very good feeling 
and good grace that sort of rivalry and jealousy which will not 
see any portion of the United States benefited without claiming 
the same kind of benefit for the particular place a man represents. 
It is a species of selfishness, and I do not think it is exactly fair or 
just in practice in the Senate of the United States. 

If I could, sir, I would withdraw all of these amendments, for, 
of course, I understand the fate of them, they having been piled 
up in this way, as I suppose, for the purpose of crushing out or 
defeating the little amendment I offered for $500, and to get this 
amendment into a condition where nobody's claim will be allowed, 
and, of course, mine will go with the rest. That method of legis- 
lation or retaliation and jealousy does not become the Senate of 
the United States, and I dislike very much to have anything to do 
with it. It is not worthy of the Senate or the occasion. 

Mr. WILSON. I hope the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] will not think for a single moment that I was actuated by 
any se or desire to promote the interests of my own State. 
The salmon industry of that section of the country is important 
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to all the people of the United States, as important to the Sena- 


tor’s constituency as it is to mine. For a long time we have de- 
sired that some steps might be taken to select a place where we 
could encourage the production of the salmon fisheries; and see- 
ing this opportunity, I naturally availed myself of it, not with 
any desire to defeat the wishes of the Senator from Alabama or 
the Senator from Georgia or anybody else, but out of a sense of 
a duty to that section of the country and to the whole people, I 
felt necessarily compelled to favor an investigation at as early a 
date as possible relative to the establishment of a fish hatchery in 
that section of the country. The amount asked for is small. It 
does not affect the proposition of the Senator from Georgia or 
that of the Senator from Alabama; but to be accused by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama of being actuated by selfish- 
ness I think is hardly just. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Alabama feels that there is 
a disposition to load up the amendment, by making it ineffectual, 
sinply because the opportunity is presented to do so, I shall feel 
constrained, under the circumstances, to withdraw the amend- 
ment so far as Nebraska is concerned. I offered it in perfect 
‘good faith. We need a fish hatchery in the State of Nebraska. 
We have some very good fish there, and some very good streams, 
and the State has been making a strenuous effort to develop the 
industry; but we can afford to wait. If the Senator from Georgia 
aud the Senator from Alabama, who are so earnest about this 
matter, feel that these amendments will embarrass them in the 
slightest degree, I shall here and now withdraw my amendment, 
so far as the State of Nebraska is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment submitted by him to the amendment, in- 
serting the words and in the State of Nebraska," was agreed to. 
Is there objection? 'The Chair hears none. The vote by which 


the amendment to the amendment was agreed to is reconsidered. | 


In the absence of objection, the amendment to the amendment 
will be regarded as disagreed to. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I did not hear distinctly the re- 
marks of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoreGan], but I can 
assure him that in offering the amendment which I offered there 
was no disposition at all to stand in the way of his accomplishing 
his pu with reference to his own State. 

The esire to establish a fish-cultural station in my own State 
is no new matter. We have been working upon it some years, 
and I have the same feeling and desire in reference to my own 
State that the Senator has in reference to his. I was pleased when 
an opportunity was offered to advance this interest, so far as my 
own State is concerned, with no disposition whatever to thwart 
the purposes of the Senator, and I do not think he ought to look 
atitinthat way. 

I believe in our section of the country fish-cultural stations are 
important. I understand a large portion of them are in other 
States of the Union. My own State has a larger seacoast than 
that of any other State in the Union, with a great many bays, riv- 
ers, and water courses. We have a large sponge interest, and it is 
important that we should have a fish-cultural station in Florida. 
The late Fish Commissioner, Mr. McDonald, was investigating 
this matter at the time of his death, and we had reason to believe 
that if he had lived something in that direction would have been 
accomplished. R 

Imade my motion in entire faith, not for the purpose of 
obstructing the Senator from Georgia or the Senator from Ala- 
bama or any other Senator in carrying out the projects they de- 
sired to advance, but simply for the purpose of advancing the 
interests of my own State. 

Mr. BUTLER. The withdrawal of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] will leave but six States 
in the amendment, and therefore an appropriation of $3,000 will 
be the correct amount. Is that i res 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The total amount of the appro- 

riation has not been changed, but the amendment of the Senator 
m North Carolina was to make it $3,500. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I wil move an amendment making the 
amount $3,000; that is, $500 less than the previous amendment. 

In addition to what has been said by other Senators, I want to 
assure the Senator from Alabama that there was not the slightest 
desire to embarrass him in the action I took. Since I have been 
here I have been inore or less conversant with the work of the 
Fish Commission, and I feel satisfied that thereshould be stations 
in all of these States. The Fish Commissioner has already prom- 
ised me to make a recommendation as to the waters in North 
Carolina. There should be a fish-cultural station there, and I in- 
tended to bring up that question next fall, and would have done 
it on this bill, but had not the opportunity of presenting it before 
the committee. 

Mr. President, I do not think that I shall withdraw the amend- 
ment I have submitted. I do not think it will embarrass the Sen- 
ator from Alabama at all. It is a fair proposition, and one that 


should be made; and I think it meets with the approval of th 
Fish Commissioner. So I move to make the amount $3,000, neend 
of $3,500; and I TUN the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina to the amendment of 
the committee, in line 17, page 29, to strike out five hundred” 
and insert **three thousand." 

Mr. PASCO. I suggest that the amendment be modified by 
adding, after the word necessary,“ in line 18, the words for 
each such investigation and selection;” sothat there will be a def- 
inite appropriation of $500 for each investigation, saying nothin 
at all about the larger sum mentioned in the amendment offe 
by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Florida, SU eng, $500 for each investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 29, line 18, after the word ** neces- 
sary.” it is proposed to insert ‘‘for each such investigation and 
selection.” 

Mr. PASCO. The same words are used in line 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would state that in 
line 13, before *: fish-caltural," the a“ shonld be stricken out; in 
line 14 the word ‘‘station” should be stations,“ and the word 
“State” should be made States.“ The Secretary will state the 
amendment as it is proposed to be modified. 

The Secretary. As modified the amendment will read: 

For the investigation and selection of fish-cultural stations in the States of 
Georgia. Alabama, Washington, Florida, North Carolina, and Wyoming at 
some suitable point, to be determined by the United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries, the site and necessary grounds for the same to be donated 
to the Government for such purpose, $500, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary for each such investigation and selection; and report of proceed- 
ings hereunder shall be made to Congress at its next session. 

Mr. HALE. Arethose words made in the plural? The word 
“ sites” should be in the plural as well as the others which have 
been named. 

The SECRETARY. In line 16 of the amendment it is proposed 
to strike out the word ‘‘ site" and insert sites.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

. Mr. PASCO. I suggest, in line 14, after the word “point,” to 
insert in each State;" so as to read, at some suitable point in 
each State." 

Mr. HALE. That is not needed. Strike out the word some;“ 
so as to read, “ For the investigation and selection of fish-cultural 
stations in the States of Georgia, Alabama, Washington, Florida, 
North Carolina, and Wyoming at suitable points." Making the 
word point“ plural will cover it. 

Mr. PASCO. Will it not be better to read at a suitable point 
in each State.” 

Mr. HALE. Itis only a matter of taste. The other is just as 

Mr. PASCO. Iwill suggest that in line 14 the word “some” 
be stricken out and insert ‘‘a;” so as to read, at a suitable point 
in each State." 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as proposed to 
be amended will be stated. 

„5 It is proposed to amend the amendment so as 

read: 
For the investigation and selection of fish-cultural stations in the States 
Ala 1 North Carolina, and Wyoming at 


of Geo 
a suitable point in each State, to determined by the United States Com- 
unds for the same 


missioner of Fish and Fisheries, the sites and necessary 
to be donated to the Government for such purpose, $500, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary for each such 9 and selection; and report of 
proceedings hereunder shall be made to Congress at its next session. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 29, after line 20, 
to insert: 

The foregoing sums unde i i i 
us ^ e EN r Fish Commission to continue available during 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
Senate is proceeding by unanimous consent to first consider the 
amendments reported by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BATE. There is no objection to my Ditering an amend- 
ment to the bill now, I presume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue amendment can be sub- 
mitted with the purpose of proposing it at the proper time, which 
will be when the amendments of the committee have been com- 
pleted under the consent agreement. s 

Mr. BATE. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
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the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 30, line 8, after 
the word “repairs,” to insert to continue available during the 
fiscal year 1898;” so as to make the clause read: 

For the construction and installation of new boilers for the steamer Fish 
Hawk, and other necessary general repairs, to continue available during the 
fiscal year 1898, $11,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ District of 
Columbia," on page 30, after line 11, to insert: 

Executive office: For amount required to make the salary of the Engineer 

oner $5,000 per annum, fiscal year 1898, $844. 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The next amendment was, on page 30, after line 15, to insert: 

For amount required to make the salary of the Engineer Commissioner 
$5,000 per annum, fiscal year 1897, $219.06. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of line 25, on 


age 31, 
5 M. ALLEN. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Maine what House Document No. 250, Fifty-fourth Congress, sec- 
ond session, is. What are these bills? 

Mr. HALE. To what does the Senator from Nebraska refer? 

Mr. ALLEN. On page 31, under the subheading ‘‘ Contingent 
expenses,” it says: , 

t forth on e 8, House Document No. 250, of the Fifty- 
fourth . taion for the fiscal years as follows: ty 

Then it itemizes certain claims. 

Mr. HALE. These are claims which from year to year are 
audited and reported from the Treasury Department, generally 
for advertising—they are small matters—in the District of Colum- 
bia. They are so small that in appropriation bills, instead of tak- 
ing and putting in every little item, sometimes 30 cents or $1.30, 
and so on, we always take the whole document as certified from 
the Department and incorporate it in here by name. They are 
small matters, mostly for 5 

Mr. ALLEN. It strikes me the bill ought to indicate in some 
manner what the items are com of. 

Mr. HALE. We have never done any more than to refer to the 
document itself, which tells the story. Of course if we did put 
me m the bill would be perhaps five or six times larger than 


it is. 

Mr. ALLEN. It looks to me as though it were a very loose way 
of appropriating money to appropriate so much according to House 
Document so and so. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will find that all through the bill it 
is done in the same way. 

Mr. ALLEN. I know; but that does not relieve the appropria- 
a m charge that it is loosely made. It may be so all through 

e bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, on page 32, after line 11, 
to insert: 

ighting: T. the Washington Gas.Light Co f 
baa jor the sei vita of the fisca Soar 1506, SEDO T me eaten Dub Mog, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 24, to insert: 

To Henry Naylor, jr., interest on amount retained undercontract No. 
1558, . N, five years, at 3.65 per cent per annum, fiscal year 1892, $51.75. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 17, to insert: 

To psr James McCandlish interest on amount retained under contract 
No. 1267, $107.05, five years, at 3.65 per cent per annum, fiscal year 1891, $19.54. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 23, to insert: 

To Andrew Gleeson interest on amount retained under contract No. 
1386, .08, five years, at 3.05 per cent per annum, fiscal year 1891, $169.30. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 10, to insert: 


Payment to A. 8. Worthington: To pay A. S. Worthington for legal serv- 
ices rendered in connection with the litigation rowing out of the highway- 
extension act, in full compensation to date, $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


For a force necessary to operate the fire engine at Mount Pleasant from 
March 1 to June 30, 1897, inclusive, viz: 

One foreman and one engineer, at the rate of $1,000 per annum each; one 
foreman and one hostler, at the rate of $840 per annum each; and for six pri- 
vates, at the rate of $800 per annum each; in all, $2,850.20. 


And insert: 


For the force ni operate two fire engines, one located at Ana- 
costia, and one on Rin street, between D and E streets northwest, from 
January 1 to June 30, 1898, as follows: 

Two foremen, at the rate of $1,000 each per annum; two engineers, at the 
rate of $1,000 each per annum; two firemen, at the rate of each per an- 
num; two hostlers, at the rate of each perannum; twelve privates, at 
the rate of $800 each per annum; in all, $8,480. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 10, to insert: 

For one engine, fiscal year 1898, $4,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

'The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 12, to insert: 

For one hose carriage, fiscal year 1898, $900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 36, after line 14, to insert: 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and are hereby, 
authorized to transfer the unexpended balance of the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1897, tor “ house, lot, and furniture for one engine company, to be 
located in the vicinity of North Capitol street and Florida avenue," to the 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1 for house, lot, and furniture for one 
engine oompany to be located in the section bounded by Seventh and 
Twelfth, C and F streets NW. 

The amendment was to. ; 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Public schools,” 
on page 37, after line 8, to insert: 

To pay janitor of Langdon School from March | to June 30, 1897, at the rate 
of 3165 per annum, $55. 

The amendment was agreed to. : : 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 11, to insert: 

For amount required for completion of Wallach School building, fiscal year 
1898, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. ? 

The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 14, to insert: 


For supplying the Lovejoy School building with modern heating and ven- 
atng apparatus, and for ing necessary repairs thereto, fiscal year 1898, 
‘ eds 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 6, before the word 
„thousand,“ to strike out six and insert ** one;" so as to make 
the clause read: 

For fuel, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Health depart- 
ment," on page 38, after line 21, to insert: 

For three additional sanitary and food ii tors, who shall also be charged. 
with the enforcement of the garbage regulations, at $1.200 each, fiscal year 
1898, and at same rate for the re der of the current fiscal year during 
which they may be employed, $3,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, after line 2, to insert: 

Physicians to the poor: For amount necessary to per the physicians to the 

rin full satisfaction for all services during sai riod for vaccinating 
1,980 persons during the smallpox emer p from October, 1894, to January, 
1895, inclusive, $1,500; $75 to be paid to each physician. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the subhead Police court 
witness fees," on page 39, line 22, before the word thousand," to 
"re out three and insert two;“ so as to make the clause 
read: 

For the fiscal year 1897, $2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, line 9, after the word 
“deceased,” to strike out **$1,444" and insert “and in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 109, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, $2,559.30;" soasto 
make the clause read: 


Judgments: For the payment of judgments, including cos inst the 
District of Columbia set forth on page 10, House Document No. Sand Senate 
Document No. 161 ef the Fifty-fourth ones second session, except the 
p ent in favor of Elizabeth L. W. Bailey, administratrix of David W. 

iy. deceased, and in Senate Document No. 109, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
session, $2,559.30, together with a further sum to pay the interest on said judg- 
ments, as provided by law, from the date the same became duc until date of 
payment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 15, to insert: 


For payment of judgments for the land condemned for the extension of 
Sixteenth street by the supreme court of the District of Columbia in case 
No. 419, district court, $145,747.35, to be paid wholly out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia. 

'The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on page 40, after line 22, to insert: 

For the opening of North Capitol street northward through the property 
of Annie E. bour and others, and to pay the owners of the land necessary 
to be taken for public use in the extension of said North Capitol street ac- 
cording to the report of the appraisers appointed by the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia March 16, 1894, to appraise the land necessary for the 
extension of said North Capitol street, as said report was confirmed Rd 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia June 22, 1894, and finall = 
judged by the court of appeals of the District of Columbia March 4, 1895, so 

ar as the same relates to the land of said Annie Barbour and others, $21,078, 
to be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


'The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 2, to insert: 
Reform School for Girls: To pay the salary of the treasurer, $900. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

'The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 22, to insert: 


To refund to Mrs. Catharine Whitten the amount paid for water-main tax 
on sublot 235, square 674, the same having n erroneously assessed, to be 
paid wholly from the revenues of the water department, $30.43. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 43, after line 2, to insert: 

Surplus fund, District of Columbia: To pay Mrs. J. S. Clark surplus on tax 
sale on lot 9, square 373, August 30, 1865, to be paid wholly from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia, $41. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head of War Department," 
on page 44, after line 15, to insert: 

Executive Mansion: For construction of an electric elevator in tlie Execu- 
tive Mansion, fiscal year 1898, $4,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. HALE. Iaskthatthe amendment be disagreed to. It is 
not asked for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

'The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the head of Mili- 
tary establishment," on page 44, line 25, to increase the appro- 

riation for pay of enlisted men for additional length of service 
om $190,000 to $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. n 

The next amendment was, on page 44, after line 25, to insert: 

Pay, miscellaneous: That the followin in the “Act making a 

TO viations for the sup of the Army. for the —.— year ending J uno 3». 
" approved March 2, 1897, namely: "Additional pay to officer in 
of public bui and grounds at Washington, D. O., in addition to pay as 
to ede in chatge of public bolidings and grounds at Washington, D. ix 
addition to pay as captain of engineers, SLT." i j 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 11, to insert: 


For additional to officer in charge of public buildings and at 
Washington, D. d hh addition to pay as Apta of engineers, pali onde 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 17, after the word 
“Antietam,” to strike out: 


For completing the Quan and gi mem of maps showing the posi- 
gaged cam- 


tions of troops en he battle of Antietam and in the Antietam 
of the Secre 


paign, to be expended under the direction tary of War, $3,000. 
And insert: 
F e the work of Aeg preserving, and marking the - 
tions of t 9 lines of battle of Union and Confederate —＋ 


Antietam, and for completing the 


d publication of maps show- 
p the positions of troops en 


paration an 
in said battle and in the Antietam cam- 


for services and ma! incident to the foregoing, to be availa- 


until expended, $5,000. 

So as to make the clause read: 

Battle lines and sites for tablets at Antietam: For completing the work of 
locatin A acere y „and marking the positions of and lines of battle 
of the Li and ederate armies at Antietam, and for completing the 

reparation and 1 of maps showing the positions of en 

n said battle and in the Antietam cam , and for services and ma 
incident to the foregoing, to be available until expended, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 49, after line 7, to insert: 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized to immedi- 
ately me thea riation of $75,000 made by the fortification approp: 
ation act approv 


arch 3, 1897, for the construction of a riprap wall — 

Mod of the eastern beach of United States lands at Sandy ook, New 

ie "p N — the Revised Cre el, we ie ig tenet cites to the pur- 
Mase of the land on which the money is to be expended. * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ** Naval establish- 
ment," on page 50, after line 15, to insert: 

For pay of the Navy, 1896, $222,754.06. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, after line 22, to insert: 

For pay, Marine Corps, 1896, $32,613.07. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 51, line 26, before the word 
„cents,“ to strike out ‘‘ twenty-one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight dollars and thirty-two” and insert “two hundred 
and seventy-six thousand four hundred and ninety-five dollars and 
forty-tive;” so as to make the clause read: 


For steam machinery, Bureau of Steam Engineering, 1890, $1,527.11; in all 
$276,495.45. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 52, to insert: 

For pay, miscellaneous, Navy, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 1, to insert: 
r petekm r tad Seni ste 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

'The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 4, to insert: 


That the h in the naval riation approved March3, 1897, 
ing for a vessel for the Kaval 2 is hereby Ml 
striking out therefrom the words “steam " out Ux 


an 
the words “two hundred and fifty th dollars” and 


lieu thereof the words one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars; so 
as to read as follows: 


Training vessel for Naval Academy: For one composite vessel, palet 
by sail, to bo used for the training of cadets at the Naval Academy, Is uding 
outfit, $125,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 16, to insert: 


Armor plate: That the total cost of the armor according to the ye piy 
88 or the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1896, 
shall not exceed $3,410,725, exclusive of the cost ig aig ope ballistic 
test plates, and tests; and no contract for armor 

ave rate to exceed $425 per ton of 2,240 pounds: And further, 
That the Secretary of the Navy is authori in his discretion to contract 
with either or all of the builders of the hulls and machinery of these vessels, 
or with any one or more bidders for the furnishing of the entire amount of 
said armor, at a cost not ex the aforesaid rton,if he shall deem 
itfor the best interests of the Government. Further advertisements for 
bids for said work may be waived by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is an amendment in order to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in thè chair). An 
amendment to the amendment is in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move to amend the amendment as indicated 
on the gaper which I send to the desk. 

The Secretary. In line 20, page 52, it is 8 to strike out 
the words three million four hundred and ten thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-five dollars" and insert two million four 
hundred and seven tbousand five hundred dollars;" in line 23 
strike out four hundred and wore and insert three hun- 
dred;” in line 4, e 53, strike out “four hundred and twenty- 
five" and insert three hundred; and after the word Govern- 
ment," in line 5, strike out the remainder of the paragraph and 
insert the following: 


In case the Secretary ot the ie d — find it impossible to make 
ve 


con- 
tracts for said armor within the 


as to price above fixed, he shall be, 
blish a Government 


gs, ani 

plant, or separately, for the land or buildings or the whole or an of 

nery; and he shall make a Gon — LS 
e 


the 
000,000, or so much thereof as may be „is hereby appro- 
priated, and in addition the sum of $1,000,000 is ap pops ted, to te — in 
making the armor of said three battle ships at said factory. 
So as to make the paragraph read: 
Armor A: That the total cost of the armor according to the m 
prepared for the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1896, s 
not exceed $2,407,500, exclusive of cost o Transportation, ballistic test 
plates, and tests; and no contract for armor plate shall be made at an aver- 
age rate to exceed $900 per ton of 2,240 pounds: And provided further, That 
e Secretary of the Navy is authorized in his discretion to contract with 
either or all of the builders of the hulls and machinery of these vessels, or 
with any one or more bidders, for the furnishing of the entire amount of said 
armor, at a cost not exceeding the aforesaid per ton, if he shall deem it 
for the best interests of the Government. In case the Secretary of the Navy 
shall find it im ble to make contracts for said armor within the limits as 
to price above fixed, he shall be, and hereby is, authorized to lease, purchase, 
or establish a Government armor factory of sufficient capacity to make such 
armor and to proceed to manufacture the armor n for said three 


battle shi executing this authority he shall prepare a descri; 
lans and specifications of the land, buildings, and machin: 
ie factory; and shall advertise for pro: to furnish su 
ings, and machinery as a whole plant, or separately, for the land or b ES 
or the whole or any part of machine d he shall make a contract or 


said an 
contracts for such land, buildings, and machina’ with the lowest and best 


responsible bidders. The er ord d shall also a t an armor facto: 
board, to consist of competent naval officers of suitable rank, to advise ani 
assist him in executing The authority hereby conferred. For the establish- 
ment of said armor factory the sum of $1,500, or so much thereof as ma 
be necessary, is ig San fod mrp and in addition the sum of yl 
as eos San a ad n making the armor of said three battle ships at 

Mr. BUTLER. The proviso which I propose to insert at the 
— ee paragraph is the one eee Oy the committee at the 

on. 

Referring to this very important amendment, a number of Sen- 
ators are not in their seats who no doubt would like to be present, 
and there are a number of Senators who would wish to discuss the 
amendment, if it leads to discussion. I suggest to the Senator 
from Maine that the amendment go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HALE. I hope to finish the bill to-day. 

Mr. BUTLER. It may not befinished to-day, if the amendment 
is not 1 

Mr. C. DLER. Suppose the Senator from North Carolina 
allows it to be passed over without any condition as to when it 
shall be taken up? 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to passing it over. I do not 
want to agree that anything shall go over until to-morrow. Ido 
not think the amendment will give rise to much debate. It may 
be over temporarily. 

r. BUTLER. Tet it E over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
amendment of the committee will go over with the amendment to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 
The Chair hears none, and that will be the order. 
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"The reading of yi bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on App Sy ecg py was, under the head of ‘‘ Marine 
Corps,” on page 55, after line 23, to insert: 

For contingent expenses, Bureau of Equipment, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ** Department of 
the disces on n paa» 58, after line 20, to insert: 


For contin, enses, Department of the Interior: To Eu Reged of 
e Chess Potomac Telephone Company, for te! one service 

For fiscal ES $50.12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, at the top of page 59, to insert: 
For fiscal year 1895, $1,067.97. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 11, to strike 
out: 
necessary expenses at cies, to be 
0 E DN n em m NE 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 59, after line 20, to insert: 
‘or rearranging, ind: d preserving the records of the record 
offen of tho Geneon Land fh Se, fiscal peur $1,000. — aes 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead ‘ Capitol and 
pias ? on page 60, after line 3, to insert: 


‘or reconstructing or replacing the western elevator in the Senate wing 
of tte — or gE tc at $0.00. 


5 Lee the graveled 3 in the eastern 

tion of sof the eius ie Grounds and for repaira to he surfacing of the pres- 
asphal PM WR in the grounds, fiscal year 1888. 814.000. 

The e was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 11, to insert: 


The Architect of the United States Capitol is directed to restore the crypt 
its ori condition by taking ont the walls of the four book rooms con- 
cted in it for the temporary 5 of the Library of Congress. 


The amendment was 
The next amendment was, on 3 60, after line 15, to insert: 
Lig the Capitol: E hti: the Capitol, inca ging oe eo 
Groun vm A eae . — pr ang tby ‘Buildin 
and foldi rooms of the House of e ee 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of Public lands 
service,“ on page 61, after line 17, to insert: 
found hi ting ofi 
account of tho app ro riation by Ave tir gone By — ar Surrey." focal 
years 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on pago 61, after line 22, to insert: 
rn lands in the Indian Territory: as the e of the lands in 
itory, under the supervision of the Director of the Geological 
Survey, $8,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Payments to 
grece deputy surveyors,” on page 62, after line 19, to insert: 
22 Hiram T. Brown, deputy surveyor, amount found due by the ac- 
t of the f - 
Scr pairs dedere ed psceq i 8 
'The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 63, line 7, before the word 
# dollars,” to strike out five thousand” and insert “two thousand 
five hundred; " so as to make the clause read: 
Mineral lands in Montana and Idaho: For aues aes x n7 a et ine run P com- 
under the examine.and 


missioners a act of February 26, 1895, to 
lands within the M and indemnity land. 


classify ce: t limits 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in the States of — € 


Idaho, with special reference tothe mineral or n 
lands, $2,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
'The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 7, jo insect: 
Forested lands: To enable the of the Interior to meet the ex- 
of an inves m. under his d a national forestry pur 
orthe forested lands of the United States, authority is hereby gran 
use during the fiscal L year 1898 any ed of the 
ropriation of made in the sundry civil act approved June 11, 1896, 
to enable the Secretary of the expenses of an investiga- 
tion and Cy niei by the National Academy of Sciences on the inau tion of 
a national forestry policy for the f lands of the United Sta 


The amendment was agreed to 
The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 15, to insert: 


Payments for examinations of public-land surveys: For puedo a 
M and G. C. Stewart the sum of 890 each, and to W. 8. 8. Green 


8 for services ren in 8 1897, at = Gay. as 
MU OD employed under the of the Commission per r dag, as 
Land Office in the examination of public-land surveys, — by con- 


g surveyors, r3 
The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, on page 64, after line 24, to insert: 


Payment to Irving W. Stanton: To Irving W. Stanton, of Puebj 
Colo., 8 ‘or his services as — of the land rd at one 
City, Colo., from September 30, ses to November 14, 1868, $170.95. 

The amendment was 

The next amendment was, oe the head of Indian affairs,” 
on page 65, after line 21, to insert: 

To reimburse the appropriation for support of the Indian school at Car- 
lisle, Pa., Pise She aaro expo Sed-In-popeir of puiduga GAINS Dy the 
cyclone of September, 1896, 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, after line 11, to insert: 

To pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the Treasury on 
account of the following a tions, as set forth in Senate Document 
No. 132, Fifty-fifth 

Tran cing expone f Indian supplies, $128 

inspor! oi E 

Incidentals in Idaho, $267.40. * 

Support of Pawnees, schools, $i. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ** Department of 
Justice," on page 66, after line 23, to insert: 

Kot ey oc private secretary to the Attorney-General, fiscal year 1898, 


first session, namely 
rintendent, fiscal year 1896, 49 cents. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 11, before the word 
*hundred," to strike out **one thousand two" and insert * two 
thousand five;" so as to make the clause read: 

For miscellaneous expenditures, 8 telegraphing, fuel, lights, for- 
ei; 0S labor, 0 of buil and care and other nec- 
AE AER y ordered by the — dere 37 $2,500. pods 

The pee ae was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, line 21, to increase the 
5 for traveling e msee, Territory of Alaska, for fis- 

ear 1897, from $282.50 to 95 
amendment was 

The next amendment was, sae 
“Attorney-General,” to insert an. 
80 as 5 make the clause read: 

Buildings, Alaska: For repairs and ae reservation of A in the custody 
of the Sten States marshal for the trict of Alaska, and for the construc- 
tion of a fireproof quis in Sitka, for the € of court rec- 
ords, to be expended by the Attorney-General, and to be available until ex- 
pended, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 69, line 17, before the word 
„thousand,“ to strike out three” Ed insert **one;" so as to 
make the clause read: 

Defense in Indian 'edation claims: salaries expe 
of the Indian depredation claims, $1,000. * ane . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 4, to insert: 

Payment to C. B. McAfee: To pay C. B. McAfee for legal services per- 


68, line 11, after the word 
beavailable until expended;” 


ford at the est of the 8 tes attorne 5 the western district 
of Missouri, the approval the court, in ding against habeas 
corpus p: in the circuit e. of Greene ae 0., $100. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 10, to insert: 
Payment to Robert P. De iem and T Turner: T. 
pP p ep Eo det eL d 
each for ser rende; e under tm. 
of Hon. William M. Springer, judge of the Uni con oL. 8 
district of Indian Territory, in the case against 1D. . Williams and James 


fom of section with in ucin or and disposing of intoxicati: uor 
HA EAS section 2139 of the 28 Statutes, as amended by ne tae of 
March 1, 1895, $200, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 70, after line 22, to insert: 


Payment to RT. T. Tuput ro ps To pay uas re A for services as 


the attorney e ttorney, ren tment b; 
of 


-General during the fiscal Iw 1890 t4 to 1896, both usiye, an 
The amendment was agreed to. ž 


the fiscal year 1897, $25, 

The next amendment was, under the head of “J udicial,” on 
page 71, after line 16, to insert: 

For salary of additional judge for the Indian Territory, authorized by th 
Ml, rescue erige d i n A 7, 1897, fiscal year 1808, $5,000. ue 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 72, after line 2, to insert: 

The accounting officers are authorized to ust the aecounts of J. W. Phil- 
as Rat Rr a 22 States court in In: Territory and to allow to 
clerk hire from 


eode cena for r expones nses incurred by him for 1, 
1895, to dato at tion of the clerks ap ted under the act a 
ME aces 1, as shown by properly recei: vouchers amounting 
aggregate to $947, which amount is reir ap Spyropriated for that purpose. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 72, line 17, to insert the fol- 
lowing proviso: 


Provided, That all acts and services rendered by office deputies and field 
deputies em ed or appointed, as provided for in sections 10 and 11 of the 
act of Ma 1596, iu p ursuance of law in good fai Hn Mes mo LI 
office of the D Uy whom t whom ad anh hed ype 8 or a 
are hereby ratified an for ace payments 
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account of compensation and expenses after the Ist day of July, 1896, to said 

office and field deputies the disbursing officer or marshal by whom such pay- 

ments are in good faith made shall receive credit therefor in his accounts, 

and such disbursing officer or marshal is authorized to pay for services so 

andre and expenses incurred by such deputies priorto the 15th day of 
une, 


So as to make the clause read: 
UNITED STATES COURTS. 


For payment of salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and 
their deputies, $200,000, to include payments for services rendered in behalf 
of the United States or otherwise: Provided, That all acts and services ren- 
dered by otfice deputies and field deputies, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 17, to increase the 
re aah ‘gig to pay amounts found*due by the accounting offi- 
cers of the Treasury on account of the appropriation for Pay of 
special assistant attorneys, United States courts,” for the fiscal 
year 1896, from $20,724.10 to $29,758.20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 19, to increase the 
appropriation to pay amounts found due by the accounting officers 
of the Treasury on account of the appropriation for pay of special 
assistant attorneys United States courts,” for the fiscal year 1895, 
from $7,550 to $9,828.15. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of United States 
courts," on page 75, line 17, to increase the appropriation for“ fees 
of clerks for the fiscal year 1896 " from $18,514.45 to $10,128.57. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

'The next amendment was, on page 76, line 2, to increase the 
appropriation for fees of commissioners for the fiscal year 1896 
from $29,778.09 to $32,228.69. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 5, to increase the ap- 
propriation for fees of commissioners for the fiscal year 1895 from 
$1,486.07 to $1,911.50. 

'The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The next amendment was, on page 76, after line 8, to insert: 

For the fiscal year 1897, $50,000. 


So as to read: 

For fees of witnesses for the fiscal years as follows: 

For the fiscal year 1897, $50,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. j 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘Post-Office De- 
partment,” on page 78, after line 23, to strike out: 

Congress of the Universal Postal Union: To provide for the accommoda- 
tion and entertainment of the fifth meeting of the Congress of the Universal 


Postal Union, to assemble in the city of Washington on the first Wednesda, 
20 May, 1897, to be expended under the authority of the Postmaster-General, 


The amendment was agreed to. N h 

The next amendment was, on page 81, after line 11, to insert: 

To pay amounts found due by the accounting officers of the Treasury on 
account of the following appropriations, as set forth in Senate Document No. 
132, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, quier A 

pn eous iteras, Second Assistant Postmaster-General, fiscal year 


Inland mail transportation, railroads, fiscal year 1896, $955.88. 

Inland mail transportation, railroads, fiscal year 1895, $220.01. 

Compensation of postmasters, fiscal year 1806, $704.61, 

Compensation of postmasters, fiscal year 1895, $15.10. 

The amendment was agreed to. i ^ 

'The next amendment was, on page 82, after line 4, to insert: 

‘To reimburse the postal revenues the amount of postal funds deposited b 
L. A. Skinner, late postmaster at Tackett Mills, Va., and erroneously cover 
into the General Treasury, $14.88. 

'The amendment was agreed to. me 

The next amendment was, under the head of Legislative," on 
paze 82, after line 10, to strike out: 

For the public Printing: for the public binding, and for papos for the pub- 
lic printing, including the cost of printing the debates and proceedings of 
Congress in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and for lithographing, mapping, 
and engraving for both Houses of Congress, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the supreme court of the District of gu piv q eme Court of Claims, 
the Library of Congress, the Executive Office, and the Departments, includ- 
ing salaries or compensation of all necessary clerks and employees, for labor 
(by the day, piece, or contract),and for rents and all the necessary mate- 
rials which may be needed in the prosecution of the work, $175,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. S ' 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 11, before the word 
“ fiscal,” to strike out ‘‘current;” and in the same line, after the 
word ** year," to insert **1897;" so as to make the clause read: 

To enable the Public Printer to comply with the provisions of the law 

uting thirty days’ annual leave to the employees of the Government Print- 
ng Office for the fiscal year 1897, $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. ? 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 14, before the word 
thousand,“ to strike out **ten" and insert **eight;" so as to make 
the clause read: 

For printing and binding for the Navy Department, $8,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 83, line 16, before the word 
thousand,“ to strike out fifty“ and insert *'thirty;" so as to 
make the clause read: 

For printing and binding for the Interior Department, $30,000. 


'The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 83, after line 10, to strike out: 
For the Department of Justice, $3,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 18, after the word 
State,“ to strike out and to enable the Public Printer to print, 
bind, and deliver to the Department of State 1,500 copies of the 
Consular Regulations and 1,000 copies of the Diplomatic Instruc- 
tions, and to print, bind, and deliver to the Superintendent of 
Documents, to be sold by him at cost price, 500 copies of the Con- 
sular e, rags aay and 500 copies of the Diplomatic Instructions, 
five;" and in line 26, before the word thousand,“ to insert “ fif- 
teen;” so as to make the clause read: 

For printing and binding for the Department of State, $15,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 5, to insert: 


To enable the Public Printer to construct an anne house for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, on land already owned by the United States adjacent 
to the boiler house recently erected for the use of said office, including the 
necessary foundations for the engines and all fittings necessary to connect 
the engines with the boilers, fiscal year 1898, $35,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 84, after line 13, to insert: 


For the further establishmentand maintenance of a library in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, the uses of which shall be exclusively confined to the 
employees of said office and its branches, designations for the same from public 
documents printed and bound in said office to be made by the Pablic Printer, 
all of which shall be under regulations issued by the Public Printer, and for 
payment to a person or persons who shall have charge of such library, to be 
selected and appointed by the Public Printer, under such per diem or per 
annum compensation as he shall fix, fiscal year 1898, $2,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 85, to insert: 


Library of Congress: The superintendent of the Library building and 
grounds hi pe" authorized to use the sum of $3,000 in addition to the sum 
of $6,000 provided by the legislative appropriation act for 1808. approved Feb- 
ruary 19, 1897, ont of the unexpende lance of the appropriations hereto- 
fore made for the completion of the building for the Library of Congress, for 
8 of removal of the library and copyright collections to the Library 

u g. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 10, to insert: 


Botanic Garden: The superintendent of the Library building and munds 
shall hereafter disburse m appropriations made for and on rese of the 


Botanic Garden, and shall act as the financial agent of the Joint Committee 
on the Library. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 85, after line 15, to insert: 


Statement of . For preparation of the statements showing 
appropriations made, new offices created, offices the salaries of which have 
been omitted, increased, or reduced, ther with a chronological history 
of the regular appropriation bills during the first session of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, as required by the act approved October 19, 1888, $1,200, to be 
paid to the persons d ted by the chairmen of the Committees on Ap- 

ropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives to do said work, for 

he Fifty-fourth Congress, second session, and said statements shall be con- 
solidated with the statements prepared of the appropriation bills at 
the second session of the Fifty-fourth Con, and included in the same 
volume. And said statements shall hereafter indicate the amount of con- 
tracts authorized by appropriation acts in addition to 1 . 5 9 OUS made 
therein, and shall also con specific reference to all indefinite appropria- 
tions made each session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘Senate,” on page 
86, after line 9, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay to Anna W. Earle, widow of 
the Hon. Joseph H. Earle, deceased, late a Senator from the State of South 
Carolina, $5,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 16, after the word 
** dollars," to insert: 


And persons employed under the foregoing ld pat hn HOOK for the Senate 
shall be paid from the date of their actual employment, without regard to 
the date of their respective oaths of office, and at the rates per annum as 
herein provided. 


So as to make the clause read: 

For two laborers, at $720 each per annum, from March 5, 1897, $468; and per- 
sons employed under the foregoing appropriations, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 7 

The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 11, to insert: 


For stationery and newspapers for Senators and for the President of the 
Senate for the fiscal year 1898, $11,375. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 15, to insert: 


For fuel, oil, and cotton waste, and advertising for the heating appara 
exclusive of labor, $8,200. NS 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 88, after line 18, to insert: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $7,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Senate,“ on page 
88, line 21, to increase the appropriation for purchase of furniture 
from $3,000 to $1,000. 

'The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 90, line 13, after the word 
** pay.” to strike out the name Leslie“ and insert“ Lester;" in 
line 16, before the word ** eighteen," to strike out ** March 4" and 
insert June 10; " and in line 19, before the word “ cents," to strike 
out four hundred and seventy-two dollars and twenty-eight” 
and insert five hundred and ninety-three dollars and forty- 
three;" so as to make the clause read: 

To pay Lester C. Baker the difference between the salary he has been re- 
ceiving and that of a messenger of the Senate from December 9, 1895, to June 
16, 1897, $999.43. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, after line 19, to insert: 

To pay to Daisey Johnson, widow of the late Thomas R. Johnson, 


deceased, 
& laborer and acting watchman under the Architect of the 1 ppo $360, being 
an amount equal to six months’ pay as such laborer and acting watchman, 
and inciuding all funeral expenses. $ 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ House of Repre- 
sentatives,” on page 91, after line 4, to insert: 
To pay the legal heirs of William S. Holman, late a Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Indiana, $4,434.93. 
The amendment was agreed to. k 
The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 8, to insert: 
To pay to Mrs. Elizabeth Milliken, the widow of S. L. Milliken, late a Rep- 
8 in Congress from the State of Maine, $4,380.14. 
Mr. HALE. In line 9 I move to strike out Mrs.; so as to 
read: To pay to Elizabeth Milliken.” It is not a part of the 
. name. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. - 
The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 12, to insert: 
To pay to Emma E. Davidson, the widow of J. J. Davidson, a Representa- 
tive-elect to the Fifty-fifth Congress from the State of Pennsylvania, who 
died before the time of its organization, $5,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. ; 

The next amendment was, on page 91, after line 16, to insert: 
Io pay to the legal heirsof R. P. Giles, a 888 to the Fifty- 
fifth Gon from the State of Missouri, who died before the time of i 

organization, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, under the heading ‘‘ House of Repre- 
sentatives,” on page 92, after line 14, to insert: 

For fuel and oil for the heating apparatus, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading ** House of Repre- 
sentatives,” on page 92, after line 16, to strike out: 
Ms miscellaneous items and expenses of special and select committees, 


The amendment was agreed to. f 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

For stationery for members of the House of Representatives, $250. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 20, to strike out: 


For wrapping paper, teboard, paste, twine, newspaper wrappers, and 
other n mate: for folding, for the use of members of the House, 
and for use in the Clerk's office and the House folding room (not includin; 
envelopes, writing P r,and other paper and mate: to be printed an 
furnished by the lic Printer, upon requisitions from the Clerk of the 
House, under do ener | of the act approved January 12, 1895, for the pub- 
lic printing and ding), $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. ` 3 

The next amendment was, on page 93, after line 4, to strike out: 


To pay Members and Delegates from March 4 to June 30, 1897, inclusive, 
the amount they certify they have paid or agreed to pay for clerk hire neces- 
sarily employed by them in the discharge of their official and representative 
duties, as provided in the joint resolution approved March 3, 1895, during the 
session of Congress, and when Congress is not in session as provided in House 
resolution d May 8, 1896. $140,518.80, or so much thereof as may be neces- 

; and Representatives and Delegates elect to Congress whose credentials 
in due form of law have been duly filed with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in accordance with the provisions of section 31 of the Revised 
ere en of the United States, shall be entitled to payment under this appro- 
priation. 


'The amendment was agreed to. 
ae next amendment was, on page 95, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


are severally selected by the Fifty-fifth Doopro to fill the several positions 
now severally held by them in the House of Representatives: And provided 


jes are not so selected, then these sev- 
eral sums shall be paid to those who are selected to fill the several posi 
respectively. 


further, That if these said named 


'The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 96, after line 22, to insert: 


To pay W. S. Holman, įr., for services rendered as clerk to the late W. 8. 
Holman from the 1st to the 22d day of April, 1897, $72.53. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 
The next amendment was, on page 97, after line 4, to insert: 


EXECUTIVE. 


For contingent expenses of the Executive Office, including stationery 
therefor, as well as record books, telegrams, books for library, miscellaneous 
items, and furniture and carpets for offices, care of office carriage, horses, 
and harness, $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Judgments 
United States courts," on page 97, line 16, after the word certi- 
fied," to insert to the Fifty-fifth Congress at its first session in 
Senate Document No. 111, and;” and on page 98, line 5, before the 
word ‘‘cents,” to strike ont ‘‘thirty-four thousand one hundred 
and eighty-seven dollars and thirty-one” and insert “forty-one 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven dollars and twelve;" so 
as to make the clause read: 

For ent of the final judgments and decrees, including costs of sui 
which Lees ede rendered under the provisions of the act of March 3, = 
entitled An act to provide for the bringing of suits against the Government 
of the United States," certified to the 555 Co ss at its first session 
in Senate Document No. 111 and tothe Fifty-fourth Congress at its second 
session by the Attorney-General in House uments Nos. 257 and 277, and 
Senate Documents Nos. 156 and 160, and which have not been appealed, except 
the Psy in favor of Andrew H. Gay and the Realty Company, and in- 
cluding $1,426.20, in full for principal of judgment in favor of Francis Blood- 
good, $41,977.12, together with such additional sum as may be necessary to 
pay interest on the D judgments at the rate of 4 per cent per annum 

tm the date thereof until the time this appropriation is made: Provided, 
e 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Judgments, 
Court of Claims," on page 100, line 16, after the word ''sixty- 
seven,” to strike out ‘‘ $834,155.83” and insert “and to the Fifty- 
fifth Congress at its first session in Senate Document No. 122, 
$994,057.18;” so as to make the clause read: 


For prom of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims reported 
to the Fitty-fourth Con at its secon in House Document No. 217 


d session 
and Senate Document No. 167, and to the DIE er gr at its first ses- 
sion in Senate Document No. 122, $994,057.18: Provided, That none of the 
udgments herein provided for shall be paid until the right of appeal shall 
ve expired. 


Mr. HALE. After the word “twenty-two,” to identify it, I 
mov in line 19, to insert the words ‘‘and one hundred and sixty- 

ye." 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

r. I move, in line 19, to strike out 8994, 057. 18* and 
insert 81,051,011. 16.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ Judgments in 
Indian depredation claims,” pase 101, line 4, after the word 
session,“ to insert and to the Fifty-fifth Congress at its first 
session in Senate Document No. 110," and in line8, before the word 
cents,“ to strike out “four thousand and twenty-seven dollars 
and sixty-six” and insert “seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
forty-nine dollars and eighty-one;" so as to make the clause read: 

For j i "lai i i 
eeu aee, COD wi sie Bitty ROC Congreee atin REED noes 
in Senate Documents No. 10 and 165, and in House 5 No. 245 of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, second EETA to the Fifty-fifth Congress at its 


first session in Senate Document Ni $217,749.81, after the deductions re- 
pired 8 1801, 85 under the provisions of section 6 of the act approved 
Marc etc. 


'The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of Claims allowed 
" the Auditor for the Navy Department," on page 106, line 20, 

ter the words Marine Corps,” to insert except claim No. 123;” 
and in line 23, before the word cents,“ to strike out seven hun- 
dred and seventy-six dollars and six" and insert ‘‘four hundred 
and forty-eight dollars and ninety-nine;" so as to make the clause 


For pay of Marine Corps, except claim No. 123, $2,448.99. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of ** Claims allowed 
by the Auditor for the Post-Office Department," on page 116, after 
line 23, to insert as a new section the following: 


Sec, 4. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be due 
by the several accounting officers of the Treasury Department under appro- 
priations the balances of which haye been exhausted or carried to the sur- 
plus fund under the provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20. 1874, and 
under appropriations heretofore treated as P being for the service 
of the year 1894, and prior years, unless othe stated, and which 
have been certified to Congress under section 2 of the act of July 7, 1884, ag 
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fully set forth in Senate Document No. 121, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session, 
there is appropriated as follows: 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
— 25 contingent expenses, Treasury Department: Freight, telegrams, etc., 


For files cases, — of Sixth Auditor, $115.94. 
For furniture and re ‘of same for — — — nga, gee $23. 
For fuel, lights, and waterfor public buildi: 10 
For heating apparatus for public buildings, $ 
For collecting the revenue from customs, &. $7.89. 
For x. M ores to a apo excess of deposits, $1,048.98. 
For ving Se: 
For enforcement of tho t ese exclusion act, $2.70. 
For salaries and expenses of agents and subordinate officers of internal 
dip MET DA illegally y collected, $37.71. 
or refunding taxes 
For refunding taxes on spirits 333 by casualty, $2,529.90. 
For drawback on sti exported, act Marc 1859. $20. 
For general expenses, Coast and Geodetic Survey, $30.22. 
For contingent expenses, mint at Denver $10.14 
or con expenses, mint at Denver, 
Por wae od cout tingent — offi t Bois $20.77. 
or wages and con: nt expenses, assay office at Boise, 
For salaries, governor, eio. Terri tory of Alaska, $41.21. 
For Interstate Commerce 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


For expenses of recruiting, 10. 
For Tuy oe, of the Army. 288835 


For of see and 3 ear volunteers, 
Ahn um to LE CL Yel widows e heirs, $15. 
For regular supplies, Quartormaster’s t, $100. 
‘or su Quartermaster en 
tint portati rp y eedem true BUE ss 
or trans ion ie y an supplies, . 
For artificial limbs, $171.73. 


For es aeg Columbia River from Rock Island Rapids to Priest Rapids, 


ashing 28, 

For saree) or canal from Débris 8 — ro each 
on, 

For commutation of rations to prisoners of war in rebel States, and to sol- 


diers on furlough, 
Wor traveling e E of S and Nevada volunteers, $126.67. 


For of 9 $151.34. 
For 5 under act of July 4, 1864, $33.93. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
For pay of the Na Sae. 


For rmi age, Navy, Orakam de decision, $1 408.78. 
wit transportation, ee and contingent, Bureau of Navigation, 
For contingent, Darcau of Equipmene {10584 

‘or tenance, Bureau of Yards an Hooks. .18. 


For provisions, Navy, Bureau of Supplies and ts, tm. 
For contingent, Bureau of Su iren and Accounts, $491.02 
For construction and repair, Bureau of Construction and epp, £233.22. 
For steam machinery, Bureau of Steam Engineering, 
za eee te 1 — , $429.28. x 
or nty for destruction of enemies' vessels, x 
For destruction of clothing and bedding for eee reasons, $38.50. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


For surveyin m public — $4,482.41. 
For Geol rey. 45 cents. 
For pay of Indian age 

For transportation of ot "In 


RE tel and 1 
e e 

For Indian school buil 

For incidentals in South ta. 918.35, 
1 es in Washington, including employees and support and civi- 

tion, 

For surveying and allotting Indian reservations (reimbursable), $578.14. 

For army pensions, $18. 

For fees of examining surgeons, army pensions, $116.75. 

For fees of exam: g surgeons, navy pensions, $6. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS. 


nee of State: 
salaries and expenses, Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, 


540. 
For pay of consular offloers for services to American vessels and seamen, 
ao allowance to widows or heirs of diplomatic officers who die abroad, 


5 supplies, $1.25. 


Department of Agriculture: 
For caris expenses, Weather Bureau, $17.90. 
partment of Justice: 


For defending suits in claims nst the United States, 37 cents. 
For salaries, retired jud $140.22. 

For fees of clerks, United States courts, $675.25. 

For fees of commissioners, United States courts, $171.20. . 

For support of prisoners, United States courts, $1,378.45. 

For miscellaneous expenses, United States courtes, $9.20. 

For pay of s assistant attorneys, United States courts, $4,000. 


OLAIMS ALLOWED BY THE AUDITOR FOR THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


For star transportation, $116.39. 
For steamboat eee idi remi CUR $3.20. 


For railroad tra Mcd ege aos 

For clerk hire, $47: 

For compensation of postmasters, $13.80. 

'The amendment was to. 

'The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. I have a number of committee amendments to 
offer. On page 2, line 17, after the word “ no," I move to strike 


out person“ and insert commissioner or other representative 
of the Government;" so as to make the clause read: 

International DOM at Brussels: To enable the Government to take 
official part in the International Exhibition to be held at Brussels, Belgium, 
during the year 1897, $5,000: Provided, That no expenditure exceeding this 
a other represe shall be made or liability incurred, and no commissioner or 

er „5 the Government shall be paid salary or compensation 
therefrom. 

ae amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 4 4, after line 9, I move the amendment 
which I send to the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, after line 9, it is proposed to insert: 

Relief of subjects of Italy: To pan out of humane consideration and with- 
out reference to the question of prayed therefor, to the Italian Government, 
as full indemnity to the heirs of three of its subjects, Salvatore Are 
Giusep’ rons pty Venturella, — gro Sala: , who were taken from jail an: 
lynch Louisiana in 1596, $6,000. 

The amendment was fad to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 10, after line 26, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. I will state that these are deficiencies which 
have come in from the Departments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
f Tho. SECRETARY. On page 10, after line 26, it is proposed to 
inser 

To enable the ago of the Treasury to 

ded by him of his 
Loren T reci Saving the ed erm iras dopat 

'The amendment was to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 12, after line 25 

which Isend to the desk. 

È Mes SECRETARY. On page 12, after line 25, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Claims due the States: That the balances found due the several States un- 
der the act of July 27, 1861, and reported in Senate Document No. 75, Fifty- 
fourth Congress, first session, beexamined by the Secretary of the Tréasury, 
and that he certify the een. of his examination to Congress at its ment 
session. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 20, after line 16, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. On page 20, after line 16, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Credits in accounts of Maj. Thomas W. Symons: ey ep al is h 
fi the accounts of Maj. Thomas W. Symons, Corps c Engineers, A D 

on boo! 
= DNE e. ks ar i 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HALE. I ask the Se Senate to disagree to the amendment on 
24, striking out the clause from line 16 to line 20. 
he PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. The committee reported to strike out the 
clause beginning in line 16, on 8 24, as iei 

United States Mint, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
bean, ein EE. hereto: tior the const — 
to be madetherefor by Congress. ppro 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
vote by which the amendment of the committee striking out 
the clause was a to will be regarded as reconsidered, and the 
clause restored to the bill as it camefrom the Honse of Re sresenta- 
tives. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so order 

Mr. HALE. I now move, after the word “of,” where it ‘first ap- 
pears, in line 18, to insert the words ‘‘the whole or.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 24, line 18, after the word of,“ 
where it first appears, it is proposed to insert the whole or;" so 
as to make the clause read: 

United States Mint, Philadelphia, Pa.: The Secre’ of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to contract for the construction den er whole or any por- 
tion of said building within the limit heretofore fixed, subject to appropria- 
tions made or to be made therefor by Congress. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 36, at the end of line 1, I move to insert 
the words both inclusive." 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 1, on 9 36, it is ee 
to insert both inclusive;" so as to make the 

For the force nacer to Uo opere vw two fire ne Sen od one pent at Ana- 


costia, and one on Ei; from January 
1 to June 80, both 2 1898, as ier e 


The amendment was x say 

Mr. HALE. On page 37, line 10, after the word “thirtieth,” I 
move to insert the same words, ^ both inclusive.” 

The SECRETARY. On page 37, line 10, after the word ‘‘thir- 
agen it is proposed to insert “both inclusive; " so as to read: 
"o po EM Econ Maxon FAC JURA TOUR inclusive, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


W. L. Hall Eu 3 exe 
"United States internal 
une 30, 1890, $178 


, I move the amendment 


ry is 
‘portion of of ot said 


1897. 
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Mr. HALE. On page 37, line 19, I move to insert what I send 
to the desk. ^ vh 
The SECRETARY, On page 37, after line 19, it is proposed to 
insert: 
. of Clark and Hurst's 
To pay J. C. F an 


subdivision of part of * Haven," $1,702.83. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. . On page 40, after line 22, I move the amendment 
which I send to the desk. à EA 

The SECRETARY., On page 40, after line 22, it is proposed to 
insert: 

1 oceed: nder the act of Congress entitled “An 
S des „ 8 uen of highways in that part of the District 
8 1 outside of cities.“ approved March 2, 1893, where a new 
is ord „the jury appointed for such new trial shall levy the tax pro- 
vided for in section 15 of said act, or the court may, in its discretion, summon 
a separate jury, to be impaneled in accordance with the provisions of section 
Wot said ack to lovy such. tax or any assessment that may be necessary to 
give effect to the provisions of any portion of the aforesaid act. 

Mr. CHILTON, I ask the Senator from Maine if that changes 
that part of the committee amendment which says that the amount 
shall be ‘‘paid wholly out of the revenues of District of Co- 
Iumbia?" 

Mr. HALE. No; the amendment is proper. 

Mr. CHILTON. I want to know whether or not the language 
now proposed would affect that? 

Mr. HALE. N 


x . No. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It does not make any change at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let the amendment be again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Maine will be in stated. 

The Secretary again read Mr. HALE's amendment. A 

Mr. ALLEN. It strikes me that that needs some explanation 
from the Senator from Maine as to what this tax is, how it is 
levied, and what restraint there is upon this levy. There are 
many things about it which require explanation. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. CocKRELL] has 
had charge of that subject. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is a very simple ition, We will 
take, for example, Sixteenth street, which has been extended. 
There are probably 100 owners of lots. Under this law the pro- 
ceeding is in rem, against the lots and not against the owner of 
the lots. There has been an adjudication; the jury has been im- 
paneled; they have made their return; they have assessed the ben- 
efits, and they have assessed damages. In some cases one-half of 
a lot was taken, and in some cases one-fourth. The benefits of 
the remainder are assessed, and all that. ei 

Now this case comes up. We have an appropriation here to pay 
certain ju ts which have been rendered against certain lots, 
declaring their condemnation final and permanent. A question 
has arisen in the other cases in the same number of suits, use 
they are all included in one suit, covering a large area there. New 
trials have been granted, some at the instance of the parties and 
some at the instance of the Government, the Government joining 
and agreeing to it. 

Now, the question is, What will be the effect of this new trial 
upon the cases already tried? What will be the effect where one 
jury has been impaneled? This is simply to give the court author- 
ity toimpanela new jury, if necessary, and to complete its pro- 
ceedings wherever they have been only partly completed. It will 
leave judgments just as they now are, finally adjudicated, and 
enable the court to dispose of the cases where new trials have 
been granted in accordance with the spirit and letter of the act, 
and remoye any doubt as to the effect of the proceedings. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri 
whether this is a marshal's jury, or a jury impaneled in a court 
of justice where issues are framed and questions tried? 

A IEEE m m 8 of "m District 8 
condemnation is in the way by p 3. 

Mr. ALLEN. And not an ordinary ad quod damnum proceed- 


m COCKRELL. No; it is a regular suit of all the parties. 
The court impanels the jury, and it is a regular proceeding of con- 
demnation under a law which was passed for that specific purpose 
groning ta court that authority. 

Mr. ALLEN. This proposed amendment uses the word“ tax." 
What does that have reference to? 

Mr. COCKRELL. For example: A man has a lot, and no part 
of it is taken, but it is A Buy nd benefited by these public improve- 
ments. The law specifies that the benefits to that lot shall be 
assessed to him, It will be assessed in the form of a tax, and it is 
to be paid annually. Therefore it is called a tax. This amend- 
ment is to enable that to be assessed in the cases where new trials 
have been granted. 

Mr. Let me ask the Senator from Missouri another 
peon. Is there no regular system of taxation in this District 

y an assessor or in any other form? 
Mr. COCKRELL, a matter of course, there is a regular sys- 


tem of taxation in this District, as there is in every other part of 
the United States; but that system of taxation does not include 
the benefit which a particular lot may derive from a pahua high- 
way being opened through it. That pone — ing made 
upon the condemnation of other people's property, they have to be 
paid for it, and the man who is benefited ought to be taxed to the 
amount of the benefit. It is assessing a benefit, and instead of 
maki As pep ien at once, he is allowed to pay an annual tax. 
It is not the ordinary assessed tax. The assessors have nothing 
whatever to do with it. It is entirely with the local government 
after the court has determined what the tax shall be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is there any appellate proceeding? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. The very case here has been: 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States and decided, 
and in the lower court they are simply carrying out the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. ALLEN. That makes it entirely plain, Mr. President, and 
Iam satisfied with the explanation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 41, after line 15, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

5 Ine SECRETARY. On page 41, after line 15, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Northern Liberty Market claims: That all acts and proceedings under the 
act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the payment of a certain claim 


pe District of Columbia — eAari cer tes,” approved January 
, 1897, be, and the same are hereby, suspended until further action of Con- 
gress. 


'The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 46, after line 13, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 46, after line 13, it is proposed to in- 


Road to national cemetery, Illinois: For repair of damages caused by the 
recent floods to the roadway leading from the Mound T National Caine: 
tery to Mound City and Mounds, IlL, and to widen the and elevate the 
grade, $3,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 47, after line 3, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 
à Kis SECRETARY. After line 3, on page 47,it is proposed to 
insert: 

That the provisions of the act entitled “An act to authorize condemnation 
HU pp I EE eres E Es 

ational Home for Disabled olunteer Soldiers. ic 8 ce 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 49, after line 7, I move to insert the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
ae SECRETARY. After line 7, on page 49, it is proposed to in- 

That the Secretary of War thorized i unex 
balance of funds e „ M ELE St Marya eed 
the falls, Michigan, the cost changeable to the defendant under the decree of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Gilmour G. Scranton 
vs. Eben C. Wheeler, the said case being a suit of ejectment brought against 
the said Wheeler in his official ca ity as the general superintendent of the 
XL ME Eu Had de tin ER ETE 
be paid shall not exceed $437.00. €—— MÀ 

The amendment was agreed to. | 

Mr. HALE. On page 52 I move to disagree to the amendment 
proposed by the committee in lines 2, 3, and 4, as the item therein 
referred to has been provided for by a special joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. amendment to which the 
Senator from Maine refers will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

For re Dock No. 3, a 2 
to be Beda paleis Ac Aa F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That amendment having been 

eed to, it is necessary for the Senate to reconsider the vote by 

which that action was taken. In the absence of objection, the 
vote whereby the Senate agreed to the amendment will be recon- 
sidered. The Chair hears none, and it isreconsidered. The ques- 
tion recurs on the adoption of the amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALE. After line 1, on page 52, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After iine 1, page 52, it is proposed to insert: 
Re to . Broo! Navy-Yard: For re to b I 
M. Brock. N. X., — y 8 by sedans 21, 159: ga 000. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. HALE. On page 62, after line 24, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 62, after line 24, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To pay Max J. Meyer and Edward F. Stahle the amount found due after 
T Ao on their public land survey contract, No. 257, not exceeding 

8 TES 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 71, after line 4, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 71, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To pay Frank R. Ogg, of Olathe, Kans., for services rendered in disbursing 
money due members of the Black Bob tand of Shawnee Indians, and ex- 
penses in connection with the same, as allowed by the United States circuit 
court for the district of Kansas, $223.22. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 74, after line 20, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 74, after line 20, it is proposed to 
insert: 

To pay the account of Causten Browne for services rendered the Depart- 
ment of Justice as special assistant attorney, fiscal year 1895, $1,215. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. HALE. On page 75, after line 13, I move to insert what I | 


send to the desk. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 75, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Provided, That hereafter the clerks of the several United States circuit 
and district courts in South Dakota, Montana, and Washington shall be enti- 
tled to charge and receive the same fees and compensation allowed gira to 
similar officers performing similar services in the States of North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. HALE. On page 76, after line 14, I move to insert: 

For the fiscal year, 1889, $22. 

It was left out by mistake. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. At the top of page 77 I move to strike out 850. 
000” and insert ‘* $52,624.85." 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HALE. On page 78, after line 22, I move to insert the | 


amendment which I send to the desk. 
The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 


To pay William M. Lindsay for stenographic services during the months 
of September and October, 1594, and Murch, 1895, in the district court of the 


United States at Birmingham, Ala., balance, $82.95. 


Mr. HALE. On page 78, after the amendment just adopted, I 
move to insert the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 


For protecting property in the hands of receivers of United States courts, 
fiscal year 1894, Sco 


Mr. HALE. On page 80, after line 14, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. j 
'The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 


To enable the Postmaster-General to pay the Baltimore and Ohio South- 
western Railway Company for services performed by said company in the 
transportation of the mails over a part of the system between May 12 and 
October 19, 1895, and between October 20, 1895, and June 30, 1896, and over 
spotter portion of the system between October, 1895, and June 30, 1893, 

5 78. 


Mr. HALE. On page 83, after line 26, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. j 2 

The SECRETARY. On page 83, after line 26, it is proposed to 
insert: 


The Public Printer is hereby authorized and directed to repor for dis- 
tribution by the Department of State 500 copies each of the monthly Consular 
Reports Nos. 169 to 173, both inclusive, Nos. 181 to 184, both inclusive, and Nos. 
189 to 193, both inclusive; 500 copies of Special Consular Reports Fruit Cul- 
ture in Foreign Countries; 3,000 copies of Special Consular Reports Streets 
and Highways in Foreign Countries;" 5,000 copies of Special Consular Reports 
Port Regulations in Foreign Countries; " 3,000 copies of Special Consular 
Reports Canalsand Irrigation in Foreign Countries; *’ 5,000 copies of Special 
Consular Reports“ Gas in Foreign Countries; " 2,000copies of Special Consular 
Reports Fire and Building Regulations in Foreign Countries; ™ 5.000 copies 
of Special Consular Reports ‘Australasian Sheep and Wool” (omitting the 
word Australasian); 2,000 copies of Special Consular Reports “American Flour 
in Foreign Countries;"' 2,000 copies of Special Consular Reports American 
Lumber in Foreign Countries; and 10,000 copies of Special Consular Reports 
“Tariffs of Foreign Countries," together with such emendations and addi- 
tions as may be directed by the Department of State; and to print for distri- 
bution by the Department of State editions not exceeding 10,000 copies each of 
Special Consular Reports in course of preparation, to be entitled "Patent, 
Copyright. and Trade-Mark Law of Foreign Countries" and! Docks and Har- 
bor Facilities of Foreign Ports;" and the sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated 
to be expended under the direction and at the discretion of the tary of 
State in the collection, compiling, and editing of information to be includedin 
the above, and of data for the annual reports entitled Commercial Rela- 
tions of the United States,” and to be a’ ble until expended. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Let the first part of the amendment be read 
again. 

The Secretary again read the first part of the amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why should not some of those documents 
be given to Senators and Representatives? This is a publication 
especially for the State Department, and not to be distributed by 
Senators and Representatives. We frequently have application 
for such documents, and the reason why I wanted to have the 
amendment read again was because J did not understand in the 
first place how they were to be distributed. There is no objec- 
tion to the State Department having copies of the documents, but 
why should not some of them be given to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. HALE. Ido not know but that the edition ought to be 
larger. This isa small edition. I looked over the matter care- 
fully. They are documents of very great interest, and I do not 
know but that the edition should be larger, and the feature which 
the Senator from Missouri suggests be putin. If the amendment 
is adopted, it can be fixed in conference so as to divide them, but 
they are all important documents. I selected them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I know they are. 

Mr. HALE. We will try to arrange it in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 37, after line 20, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. It comes from the Secretary. 

The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 

. For l6 pages for the Senate Chamber, at the rate of $2.50 per day each dur- 
ing the session, fiscal year 1898, $1,240. 

Mr. HALE. On page 91, after line 20, the House have sent over 
the amendment which I send to the desk, and I move to insert it. 

The amendment was read, and agreed to, as follows: 

To pay to Cynthia D. Cooke, the mother of Edward D. Cooke, late a Rep- 
resentative in Congress from the State of Illinois, $5,000, 

Mr. HALE. On page 88, line 19, I move to strike out seven“ 
and insert ** nine;" so as to read: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, $9,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. There is only one other amendment. 
after line 24, I move to insert what I send to the desk. 

The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, New York: That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby. authorized and directed to cause to be erected 
buildings suitable for an immigrant station on Ellis Island, New York Harbor, 
New York, to consist of not Legem. gr ded principal structures, all to be so 
built of stone, brick, and iron or such fireproof materials as the Secretary 
may select, as to be completely fireproof, and the large pavilion building for 
the reception and examination of immigrants and the building used as a dor- 
mitory to have opening from the main floor so many doors swinging outward 
and to be so surrounded by spacious outside balconies made of iron, with iron 
staircases leading therefrom, as to afford speedy exit for immigrants in case 
of fire; and the Secretary is hereby authorized to enlarge the snid Ellis Island, 


not exceeding 3 acres, by placing bulkheads and filling in behind the same; 
the whole cost of the buildings and improvements hereby authorized not to 


On page 23, 


‘exceed the sum of $600,000, of which sum there is hereby appropriated, for 


the purpose of procuring plans, drawings, and specifications and beginning 
the work hereby authorized, the sum of $150.000; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to contract for the erection of all the buildings 
or of any one thereof or of any portion of either subject to appropriations to 
be made within the limit of cost above provided. 


Mr.HALE. Now,Ishould like to go back to the amendment 
on page 52 which was passed over. An amendment to the amend- 
ment has been proposed by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER], and we passed the whole matter over for the time being, 
and we have reached it now in the regular order. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will say to the Senator from Maine that 
the Senator from North Carolina was called out of the Chamber 
and will be back shortly. He told me he would be back in season 
to attend to the amendment. 

I wish the Senator would allow me to offer some amendments 
from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. HALE. That is right. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There are two amendments reported favor- 
ably from the Committee on Privileges and Elections which Lask 
the Senate to consider at this time. 

The SECRETARY. On page 80 it is proposed to insert: 


To pay Andrew T. Wood his expenses in prosecuting his claim to a seat in 
the United States Senato from the State of Kentucky, under the appoint- 
ment of the governor of that State, the sum of $500; and to pay John A. Hen- 
Gerson his expenses in prosecuting his claim to a seat in the United States 
Senate from the State of Florida, under the appointment of the governor of 
that State, the sum of $500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now let the next amendment from the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections be stated. 
. TheSECRETARY. On page 80, af ter the amendment just adopted, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 

To pay Warren S. Reese, of Alabama, for expenses incurred by him in pre- 

ng for an investigation into the elections which took place in that State 

n the years 1892 and 1894, petitions for which investigation, signed by numer- 


ous citizens, were presented to the Senate and referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, the sum of $5,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. HALE. On page 10, after line 14, I move to insert what I 
send to the desk. 

The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Payment to Ella M. Hendricks: To pay Ella M. Hendricks the sum of 
$87.50, erroneously collected yi the Government and deposited in the Treas- 
ury as rent received from E. S. Cummings, under lease of the United States, 
of lot 23in Wager Six Acre Reservation, Harpers Fern W. Va., it since ap- 
pearing that the title to said lot was not vested in the United States, but 
was and is the property of the aforesaid Ella M. Hendricks. 

Mr. SPOONER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, to come in at the end of line 6, page 23. 

The amendment was read and agreed to, as follows: 

Authority is hereby given the Secretary of the Treasury, if he shall deem 
it expedient and in the interest of the public service, to expend the balance 
of the original sum of $100,000 appropriated for the public building now in 
process of construction at Racine, Wis., in the betterment and finishing of 
said building and of the approaches thereto; said balance and apparent sur- 
plus being about $5.000 according to the estimates made in the office of the 
Supervising Architect: Provided, That in no event shall the original appro- 
priation and limit of cost of said building be exceeded. 

Mr. WHITE. Idesire to inquire whether it is in order to offer 
amendments at this time? 

Mr. HALE. The committee is through with its amendments. 

"i ELE. I desire to offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The SECRETARY. On page 71, after line 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

To C. J. Baronett, of Gardiner, Mont., for the bridge known as '* Baro- 
netts Bra e," over the Yellowstone River, and the approaches thereto, $5,000. 

To pay James C. McCartney, of Gardiner, Mont., for certain buildings at 
or near Mammoth Hot Springs taken and used by the United States, $3,000. 

To pay Matthew McGuirk, of Los Angeles, Cal., for certain buildings at or 
near Mammoth Hot Springs taken and used by the United States, $1,000. 

Mr. WHITE. These items are referred to in the report accom- 
pany the bill 1040, and they have gone through the Senate be- 
ore and have been approved by the Department. The propert 
was taken by the United States, and one of the three parties, wit 
whom I am personally acquainted, has not only been deprived of 
his property, but the Government doesnot pay him for it, through 
our absolute negligence in this Chamber. e same remark is 
true with respect to the other two parties, whose cases are more 
RUN understood by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Car- 

TER]. 

There is no dispute in any of the Departments of the Govern- 
ment as to the justice of the claims, and these parties are getting 
rather old, and do not feel justified in turning over propery. to 
those who come after them. They prefer to spend it themselves. 

Mr. HALE. I may as well here state what is the attitude of 
the committee with respect to this matter. Every Senator should 
fairly consider the position which the committee have taken upon 
these claims, which are good, like the ones presented by the Sena- 
tor from California. They are good claims. Many of them have 
p the Senate more than once or twice. Some of them have 

n put upon appropriation bills more than once, and have al- 
ways failed because the House of Representatives will not agree 
to consider and adopt them upon the annual appropriation bill. 
The point is undoubtedly good as a matter of law. They are 
equally subject to a point of order in the Senate under the last 
clause of Rule XVI, which declares that no private claim shall be 
incorporated on an appropriation bill except under certain condi- 
tions which do not apply in this case. 

Now, the Committee on Appropriations has labored and has 
suffered in the years past on account of these claims. Besides the 
Bowman claims, the French spoliation claims, there is a batch of 
them which I hold in my hand here [exhibiting], and I think 
every one of these claims is à good claim against the Government, 
but it is a claim which under the last clause of Rule XVI should 
not go npon an appropriation bill. We have tried sometimes, 
waiving the point of order, to admit them and put them on appro- 
priation bills, and have been defeated. 

Now, the Committee on Appropriations, perhaps, ismore inter- 
ested in getting them out of the way than anybody else, because, 
like the poor, they are always with us. They are at our door early 
and late. They beset us every session. They make our lives un- 
comfortable. They make Senator’s lives uncomfortable. There 
are claims in this batch from my own State which are just as good 
as notes of hand given by any responsible Senator here, and they 
0 to be paid. There are claims where the parties have waited 
and waited long, until death has almost relieved them, and who 
have been ruined by the delay, or almost ruined. Yet the com- 
mittee realizes that it can not force the House upon an appropria- 
tion bill; and at the last session of the committee, when all these 
claims were taken up and it was decided not to put them on, we 
thought perhaps this plan would do. I look upon it as a feasible 

lan. Itistoo late to be done now, at this session, and I may say 
y the way that this is not an original deficiency bill. It isa bill 


which was here in the last session, when all these matters were 
struck off. It is a cleaning-up bill. This method was suggested, 
and I have no doubt it is a wise method for every person inter- 
ested or in favor of passing one of these claims, and that is, that 
early in the next session the Committee on Claims shall do what 
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used to be done in former Congresses—report a general bill con- 
taining all these meritorious claims. 

When I was in the House that used to be done. Itis not sub- 
ject to the point that it is a regular annual appropriation bill. 
We can pass it through the Senate in one hour. The Committee 
on Claims, by their chairman, the veteran and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], have had these claims under 
consideration; they have passed upon them, and other members 
have, and they know how good they are. They have reported 
them here as amendments. Let them be embodied in one bill and 
sent to the House of Representatives, and that body can not stop 
them, and will not stop them. The measure will not be subject 
to the objection that it is an annualappropriation bill. It will be 
a good bill, representing many claims from every part of the 
Union. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] says aside 
it will pass as a river and harbor bill. Of course, the bill is enti- 
tled to the credit of that. The more there is upon it that is just 
and right, and the more who are interested in it in a proper way, 
the more likely it will be to pass, and there can not be invoked 
against it the rule which is invoked against such amendinents on 
an appropriation bill. 

On this basis the committee determined not to put any of these 
claims on. We donot make fish of one and fiesh of another. We 
rejected the amendment which the Senator from California has 
offered, Itis here in this pile with all the others, those from my 
State, as to which my colleague and I have faithfully been before 
the Committee on Claims and got them to report the bills and put 
through the Senate, some of them two or three times. We con- 
cluded not to try it here atthis session. Itwill only prolong mat- 
ters. It will end in nothing. 

We can not and will not in the end give up the bill, because it 
has some other things upon it which ought to become a law; but 
we can pass it in a proper way at the next session. 1 would ap- 
peal to Senators, looking at things broad and large, anxious as 
they may be for these claims, not to offer them. If they do, I 
shall be constrained by the action of the committee to invoke the 
rule, under which undoubtedly they can not be considered. 

Mr. WHITE. Before the Senator from Maine makes the point 
of order, I wish to say a word. 

Mr. HALE. I will withhold the point of order, for I shall be 
glad to have other Senators discuss this matter, and let us see if 
we can not get at what is the fair thing. 

Mr. WHITE. I know the embarrassment of the committee, but 
I really do not think that any remedy has yet been suggested. I 
have no doubt that the committee has been entirely impartial, and 
the Senator from Maine states, no doubt truly, that he has ex- 
cluded claims affecting citizens of his own State. But that is very 
little consolation to the parties in whom I am personally inter- 
ested. It is very much like the lady who was late at church, and 
thanked God some one else was late, too. There is very little 
consolation in that. 

But I do not think the Senator from Maine has suggested any 
relief. It is stated that we may procure the passage of a bill in 
the early part of the next session. There is a great deal of work 
before us at that session, we are told. We may poal get such 
a bill up, but its passage is at least doubtful. Here we know that 
a beet-sugar-bounty enactment has been promised. That comes 
up first. Then there are currency problems. 

Mr. HALE. It is going to beacomparativelylazy session. We 
haye relieved that session of an immense body of work in what we 
have done here on the tariff bill. There will be plenty of time at 
the next session. 

Mr. WHITE. The difficulty is that some of the people who 
have claims here are still alive. As far as those who have de- 
parted are concerned, we are sorry for them, but really their 
departure must have been somewhat of a relief. 

r. STEWART. "There are heirs. 

Mr. WHITE. "There are heirs, and some of the heirs are young; 
they can stand it. But take one of these cases, the case of Mc- 
Guirk. He had some property which he supposed he owned in 
the Yellowstone Park. It was taken from him. The Govern- 
ment took his buildings and put its employees in them, and they 
lived there forseveral years, until 1888 or 1889, when the river cut 
inthe ground, and then they moved. The Government took his 
property and occupied it, and heis pursuing the tenor of his way, 
getting old, as the claim is getting old. I am anxious to have 
some plan devised, as I said, by which these people may get their 
money at some time when it will be of use to them. 

I cannot understand why itis thatthe Government will not pass 
a bill making 5 to pay the just claims that we owe. 
It is a standing and a burning shame and a just ground of criti- 
cism. Weare constantly criticising the Government for its con- 
duct. We constitute a part of that Government, and we are our- 
selves amenable to criticism when we stand here and vote down 
legislation to pay absolutely honest debts. 

It seems to me we ought to do our duty as we see it, and if there 
are pone elsewhere who pay no attention to just claims and to 
whom the tears of the widow and the cries of the orphan appeal 
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in vain, it is not our fault, we can not help it. We should cer- 
tainly do our duty in this matter. I think it would be better to 
defeat the deficiency bill absolutely, and thus compel action, than 
to permit claims so numerous and so well grounded to pass daily 
by with the assurance that at some time in the future our succes- 
sors will attend to the cases of the heirs and assignees and devisees 
of the poor claimants who come before Congress until they are 

= in a worse condition than if they had never appeared here 
at all. 


Mr. FORAKER. I offer an amendment, and ask to have it 


read. 

Mr. HALE. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. FORAKER. Oh, I beg pardon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. FORAKER. I will withhold mine. 

Mr. WHITE. I was about to say thatif the Senator from Ohio 
desires to proffer an amendment connected with the same matter, 


perhaps the general subject might be discussed. 
Mr. whit aan It is not same matter, but it is of the 
class. 


same : 
Mr. WHITE. Iwill temporarily withdraw my amendment, and 
allow the Senator from Ohio tomake whatever remarks he desires 


con ing his amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 113, at the end of line 16, insert: 


To pay the claims (Treasury settlements) certified in Senate Document 
No. 60, second session Fifty-fourth Congress, $23,000.33. 


Mr. FORAKER. Mr. President, I suppose the amendment 
which I have offered will be liable to the objection the Senator 
from Maine has already made to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California. Nevertheless I offer the amendment in 
order that I may have in the RECORD evidence of an attempt at 
least being made to secure its fee 

Mr. STEWART. epe 5 of the ot Isita 
7 y Department? 

: . FORAKER. It is a Treasury settlement, and I will state 
the character of the claim. 

There were certain steamboats destroyed on the Western rivers 
during the war under such circumstances as to make the Govern- 
ment liable to pay the owners for the loss thus incurred. When 
the Government came to settle with those owners it found that 
they carried certain insurance. The Government withheld the 
amount of the insurance policies when it settled with the owners, 
and the insurance companies were subrogated to the rights of the 
owners of the vessels with to the amount so withheld. 
An adjustment has been made in the Treasury Department, and 
theamendment which I have offered is to appropriate twenty-three 
thousand dollars and some cents to pay certain insurance compa- 
nies who paid to the owners of the vessels destroyed the amounts 
which are embodied in the amendment, which amounts the Gov- 
ernment has withheld. 

These claims are more than thirty years old. They are in favor 
of corporations; but two or three of them have into the 
hands of receivers, and it is very important that if they ever get 
this money, which is justly due them from the Government, they 
shall get it soon, in order that there may be a final adjustment of 
the corporations which have been dissolved and which are in the 
hands of receivers for the purpose of winding up their affairs. 

I join in all the Senator from California has said as to the pro- 
priety of Congress taking action with respect to claims of this 
character, for it does seem absolutely incredible that claims with 
respect to which there is no controversy, claims as valid as though 
they had been adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, are to go year after year without the Government taking 
any action to 8 the liability. It is not creditable to the 
Government. I do not find fault with the committee; they are 
proceeding, no doubt, in accordance with the rules; but if any 
claims are to stand, I want these claims to stand with the others. 

Mr. HALE. I think we ought not to make fish of one and flesh 
of another. I may as well make the point of order upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CHANDLER. What becomes of the amendment of the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. HALE. He withdrew it. : 

Mr. President, this is an old claim, Ido not dispute but that it 
is technically a good claim against the Government. It is thirty 
years old. It ought to be paid if it is a good claim, but it ought 
not to be paid on an a priation bill amy more than the others 


An annual a riation bill is not, in the contemplation of the 
rules, a vehicle for DENDE yoo claims, however „and I 
must, under the last clause of Rule XVI, which I ask the Chair to 


have read, make the point of order that the amendment is not in 
order upon an appropriation bill. 
Mr, GEAR. FFC 


Senator from Maine a question. Ihave here an amendment which 
I pro to offer to the bill. It was referred to a committee of 
the iret and passed as an original bill, and then was introduced 
as an amendment to this bill and passed upon by the Committee 
on Claims and—— 

Mr. TELLER. Was it passed by the Senate? 

Mr. GEAR. It was not passed by the Senate, but the bill was 
introduced and referred to the Committee on Claims and reported 
favorably. Itwas again introduced as an amendment to this bill 
and reported favorably to the Committee on Appropriations. I 
think the point of order does not lie against it. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator mistakes my point of order. I do not 
invoke the first clause of Rule XVI, which declares that no amend- , 
ment the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation 
Shall be in order unless reported from a standing or select com- 
anittee, or is RR EA of an estimate of the head of 
some one of the ents. I do not invoke that part of the 
rule. Clause 4 is separate and distinct from that and says in 
terms that private claims shall not go upon an appropriation bill. 
So, no matter if twenty committees have reported th 

Mr. STEWART. Does that include judgments and recommen- 
dations of the ent? 

Mr. HALE. they are private claims, undoubtedly it does. 

Mr. STEWART. All ju ts are private claims. 

Mr, GEAR. Would that point lie against a private claim where 
the claim has been affirmed by the Court of Claims and the Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr. HALE. Idonotthinkitwonld. I think it would cease to 
be a private claim then. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, I will say that this 
bill is loaded with private claims. re are more than fifty pri- 
vate claims on the bill at this moment. 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no. 
| Mr. FAULKNER. I do not think there is any private claim in 
the bill that does not come within the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. There have been a dozen private claims put on 
in the last two hours. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iwillstate that those are to carry out ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. HALE. There are certain items here that are judgments, 
for — and there are certain items certified from the De- 
partment. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is a judgment but a private claim? 

Mr. HALE. I can not discuss that, if the Senator takes that 


un 
M ALLEN. It is a contract. 

Mr. HALE. It may be a private claim originally, but when it 
is merged as a judgment, it stands differently from an ordinary 


Mr. FORAKER. But I say to the Senator from Maine it has 
been held by the Supreme Court thata settlement by the Treas 
Department showing a claim due is final and has all the force and 
effect of a judgment. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; but under our rules it is not a proper matter 
for consideration upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. FORAKER. That may admit of argument, 

Mr. HALE. That is a question Senators can argue. I have no 
doubt of it myself. That point can be submitted to the Chair. 

Mr. FORAKER. Anybody can make a claim. 

Mr. HALE. But let me say to the Senator from Nebraska that. 
the committee has been very careful about putting on private 
claims. For instance, as I said, there are upon the bill judg- 
= M which Bre do not —_ — Sere ; they are judgments. 

t page after page o e ing expenses of the 
Departments in business in lands, in internat revenue, in the 
Navy, in pensions, and all certified from the Departments, not as 
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Mr. FAULKNER. But to carry out existing law. 

Mr. HALE, But to carry out existing law and to carry on tho 
i nses of the Government from time to time. 
: . Iam not talking about that at all. 
Mr. HALE. "Those are not claims. 

Mr. ALLEN. There was a claim put on thirty minutes ago to 
pay three Italians for injuries received at New Orleans. 

. HALE. That is not put on as a claim, at least; it is put on 

the ground of humanity. is no ground for it whatever as 


a claim. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is as much humanity in these claims as 
there is in that. 

Mr. HALE. It is anything but a claim. As I explained, it 
would not be proper in that way, as a claim, but it is put entirely 
outside of that, owing to the d. te relation —— 
Mr. ALLEN. But it is a claim; and the Senator can not say it 
isnotaclaim. The parties make a claim against the Government 
for so much money. j 

Mr. HALE. But it is not a private claim. . 

Mr. ALLEN. That money is already allowed to them. 
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Mr. HALE. It is a governmental claim presented by another 
and a friendly government, and is not a private claim. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is money allowed directly to the injured per- 
sons, It is allowed in consequence of injury sustained. You may 
say that it is not a claim, but as a matter of fact it is a claim, be- 
cause of its allowance in consideration of injuries sustained. 

ButI was going to say, if the Senator from Maine will permit 
me, that I have been persuaded, so far as the amendments are 
concerned, to take the view of this matter which the Senator from 
Maine entertains, provided we can have some assurance that a 
bill can be framed that can pass the other branch of Congress as 
well as this. Now,suppose the Committee on Claims next winter 
brings in an omnibus bill embracing all these good claims and we 

assit here, what assurance have we that it will pass the other 
ranch of Congress? 

Mr. SPOONER. The Committee on Claims for a number of 
years reported at each session an ommibus bill. A Fourth of July 
claims bill, it will be remembered by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL], was always passed without any trouble. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have been a member of the Committee on 
Claims ever since I have been here, and a good portion of my time 
has been taken upin inguponclaims. Ihavereported dozens, 
and other members of the committee have done more than I, prob- 
ably,in that respect, and I venture to remark that not half a dozen 
of the claims we have reported to the Senate have ever passed the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BERRY. If the Senator from Nebraska will permit me, I 
think I can answer the question. If I misstate the fact, some other 
member of the Committee on Appropriations will correct me. I 
understand that the Committee on Appropriations considered a vast 
number of claims, a great many of the Bowman Act claims, which 
are not exactly judgments, but findings of the Court of Claims, 
which ought to be paid. Parties were sent to the Court of Claims 
and they made out their cases, and the court found them entitled 
to payment, and they ought to have been paid long ago, My 
understanding in the Committee on 1 was that we 
could not do it at this session, but that if the Committee on Claims, 
early in the next session, would bring in all those claims and pass 
them through the Senate and send them to the House, and then 
if the House failed to pass them, then, on some appropriation bill 
in the next Congress, we would put them on when we would be in 
a position to insist that they stay there. 

Tr. ALLEN. Now, that is exactly what I was coming to. 
What I should like to know from the Committee on sig ago 
tions here is whether, if the omnibus bill fails to pass the other 
branch of Congress at the coming session, we may be permitted to 
put these just claims on the sundry civil appropriation bill or 


some other bill that the other branch of Congress can not ignore,. 


and they will be compelled to pass it? 

Mr, HALE. I agree with the Senator. 
entitled to that assurance. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], 
who is chairman of the Committee on Claims—— 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to ask what right we have here to 
demand that we shall put a coercion of that kind on the other 
branch of Congress. y have they not the same right to con- 
sider it as an independent bill that we have, and what right have 
we to find fault with them or criticise them—— . 

Mr. ALLEN. The other branch of Congress is in a state of 
revolution, 

Mr. GRAY. What right have we to criticise them for an inde- 
pendent investigation and consideration of an omnibus bill or any 
other sort of a bill? Why should we seek to put those claims on 
a bill, so that, as the Senator from Nebraska says, they will be 
compelled to passit, without exercising that discretion which the 
people of the United States have a right to demand that they 
should exercise? 

Mr. ALLEN. This Government owes hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of private claims which it dishonestly refuses to pay. 

Mr. FAULKNER, I will ask the Senator from Nebraska fur- 
ther, in answer to the Senator from Delaware, whether we have 
not the same right to insist upon our view of the matter that the 
Honse has to insist upon its view? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly: 

Mr. FAULKNER. Therefore, if, when we present a bill to 
them containing these claims, they refuse to consider it, there is 
reserved to this body the right to put them on an appropriation 
bill and stand on that. 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave the floor, but not in my own right. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thought I had the floor. Ihave been occupy- 
ing it for some time, and I have not yet surrendered it. 

e VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chair has recognized the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 


I think the Senator is 
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Mr. ALLEN. Then I desire to enter my protest against the 


Chair DNE any other Senator while I have the floor. 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska. I 
thought he was through. 

Mr. ALLEN. I had ob yielded the floor, but I yield the floor 
under this ruling, which is in violation of the rules of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado will pro- 


ceed. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, it is pretty difficult to explain 
the situation with reference to these claims without a violation of 
the rules with respect to the criticisms of the other House. The 
difficulty has been just as stated by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN]. We have eons a great many bills that we believe 
to be honest and just, and we have repassed them, and they have 
failed to become laws. It is not for me to criticise the other 
branch of Congress to state a fact. We were in the habit for 
years of taking claims that grew out of the war and putting 
them, as stated by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], in 
one bill, and they passed, as a rule, after having passed the Senate. 
They frequently came to us from the other House, though, in that 
shape, and then we perhaps added to them, and there seemed to be 
no difficulty in enacting them into law and paying the claims. 

Now, taketheclaims that are known asthe Bowman Act claims, 
Those are cases that go to the Court of Claims and the Court of 
Claims settles the facts. They are not judgments in the strict 
senseof the term. "They do not fall within the rule of a judgment * 
norof an audited account at the Treasury Department to carry out 
existing law, and they are amenable undoubtedly to the question 
of order raised by the Senator who has the pending bill in charge. 

Failing to have these bills become a law after we had passed 
them, there was a disposition to put them on the deficiency or 
some other appropriation bill At the last session of Congress 
it was tried very thoroughly, and without any criticism on the 
House, atleast they did not agree to it, and it did not become a 
law, as we all understand that the deficiency bill failed at the last 
session of veros 77 

Mr. COCKRELL. The claims had been put on the deficiency 
bill by the Senate once or twice before. 

Mr. TELLER. Yes, that is true; and they were put on because 
there was a feeling in the Senate that they would not be paid 
unless they were put on. There are some of those claims undoubt- 
edly where there might be questions raised. 'The Committee on 
Claims have been in the habit of giving a deal of faith and 
credit to the Court of Claims as to questions of fact, but not 
receiving them as absolutely established, and perhaps the com- 
mittee have not given them as much examination as they would 
have given if they had not been before the courts. 

It is asserted in other places that some of these claims have not 
been carefully examined. I have been having for some little time 
since I returned three weeks ago an examination and a compari- 
son made of the papers with the findings of the Court of Claims. 
Iam having it done by the clerk, whois competent todo that work. 
I propose, if the committee sustain me when I get it in shape, to 
refer the claims to a subcommittee who will haveall the data and 
the figures which the clerk will prepare; and I think we will be 
able then to take the claims and in a short time determine those 
that are absolutely incontestable. Those that are incontestable I 
shall suggest be put in one bill and sent to the other House, and let 
us see if it can not be enacted into law. 

Those that are contested or liable to be contested will have to 
take their chances as se te bills. I think that course is fair, 
and from some indications I have had from members, not of this 
body, but of another, I believe in that case we may perhaps pass 
the bill. If we can not, I do not know that we ought to make any 
pledges as to what we are going to do, but there will then be time 
enough for us to see whether we can take some other steps. It is 
certainly unwise for us to put them on now and antagonize these 
claims in another place. We will not attain the object we all 
have in view, to have the recognized and just claims paid. 

It seems to me the best thing for us to do is to adhere to the 
rule and not put the claims on this bill, but make an effort early 
in the next session for their presentation in such a way that they 
can not be rejected if they are fair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I do not believe any govern- 
ment in this world treats its ordinary creditors as shamefully as 
the Government of the United States. No Government is more 
3 in the payment of its written bond, but unless you 

ave a written obligation you have to expend, as a rule, one-half 
if not the whole of the claim before you can get it paid. There 
are hundreds and thousands of claims here pending. They are 
just claims. They ought to be paid. But under the rules of pro- 
ceeding they are not proper amendments to go on an appropria- 
tion bill, because they are private claims, and the point of order 
taken by the Senator from Maine is well taken. 

Now, the question is, What shall we do with them? Under 
the law of July 4, 1864, some 60,000 claims were filed before 


the Quartermaster-General of the Army and some twenty-odd 
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thousand before the Commissary-General of Subsistence. They 


were required to be passed upon by those officers and reported to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who reported them to Congress. 
Year after year Congress passed general bills, including all the 
claims, specifying the name of the claimant, the amount that 
should be paid, and that it should be in full satisfaction of all his 
claims. All those have been adjusted. Probably there were a 
half dozen, or something of that kind; that may not have been 
reported. Those reports are no longer coming to us. 

nder the law of March 3, 1883—the Bowman law—the claims 
are referred to the Court of Claims by the committees of Congress 
or by either House of Congress or by the heads of Departments, 
and the Court of Claims investigates and makes a finding of fact. 
The first question determined is loyalty. Then, when that is de- 
termined affirmatively, the court find the facts and they make a 
report of the findings of fact. They render no judgment. They 
may find, and in some cases do find, that a certain amount of prop- 
erty and of a certain value was taken and used by officers and sol- 
diers and not for the benefit of the Government. In other cases, 
and in the large and overwhelming majority of cases, they have 
found that a claimant was the owner of a certain character of 
property of a certain value, and that a certain portion of it was 
taken and used by the Government, or by the military authorities 
for Government purposes. That, we say, fixes the liability of the 
Government. 

These cases have to be examined, and itis not a very tedious 
work to do, because every report made by the Court of Claims is 
sent to the Senate or the House of Representatives and is printed. 
As a rule, the findings of fact are short. Now and then there is a 
controverted case, where the evidence is set out; but as a rule 
it is all contained in a page and a half or two or three pages. 
There will be four or five cases reported. 

We have passed one generallaw making provision for the pay- 
ment of Bowman claims, where it has been certified that the prop- 
erty had been taken by the Army for army purposes, covering all 
the claims that were reported up to that time. 

There is the precedent; there is the example. That was the 
course that was pursued with the claims under the law of July 4, 
1864; and that is the legitimate and proper method to be pursued 
now. The Senate has just as much right to pass that kind of a bill 
as it has to any one of these private bills. Itis not an appro- 
priation bill in the strict sense of the word, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives has no right to claim that such a bill must originate 
in that House. 

I think all these claims should be put in one general bill—not 
only all where the Government is liable, but where the facts 
show the Government is liable. I believe that such a bill ought 
to be passed through the Senate. I believe, too, that another bill 
ought to be prepared by the Committee on Claims, and can be, 
which should embrace a certain other class of claims which are 
of a similar character, and where the Committee on Claims have 
reported time and again in favorof the individual claims, putting 
them in one bill, and pass that bill, and let us see what will be 
done elsewhere. 

It is not worth while to make any threats; it is not worth while 
to make any boasts, or anything of the kind; but my ju ent 
is that a method will be found for the payment of these claims in 
that way quicker and better than in any other. I believe that is 
the best penoy. 

My colleague and I probably have as many claims of this char- 
acter as any other two Senators in this body. Some of them are 
very pressing and important, and a great many of the claimants I 
know personally. I think the way I have suggested is the best and 
quickest i to get the bills passed. ; j 

Mr. VEST. I wish to ask my colleague a question, with his 
permission. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Ought there not to be some action asto these judg- 
ments—if they are judgments—these findings of the Court of 
Claims, by the Committee on Claims? In other words, is there a 
distinction UPC these cases? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say the Committee on Claims ought to 
report and embrace in one bill all the cases where the Court of 
Claims has found the Government is liable; that is, where the 
Government has received the benefit of the property. 

Mr. TELLER. And where all the facts have been furnished. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes. I know that I have examined the facts 
in connection with the bills for the relief of citizens of Missouri, 
and in every one of the cases the property was taken for the use 
of the Army and for army purposes, and we have always hereto- 
fore paid that class of claims. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I intended to offer an amend- 
ment covering some 340 claims of a private character. 

Mr. HALE. How many? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I believe about 300 Bowman claims. 

Mr. BATE. I had submitted a similar amendment, intended to 
be offered to the bill, not knowing that the Senator from Missouri 


had previously offered one, and that it had been referred to the 
Committee on Claims and reported favorably by that committee. 

These claims stand almostin the lightof judgments. Everyone 
of them comes from the Court of Claims, and they amount to a 
large sum of money—five or six hundred thousand dollars. These 
claims ought certainly to be taken care of. 

As the Senator from Missouri has said, every one of these cases 
has gone before the Court of Claims, having been referred there 
either by the action of committees of Congress or by the heads 
of Departments, all having gone through Congress in some shape, 
They have been returned here by the Court of Claims withthe 
amounts not adjudicated, but stated, with the question of loyalt 
settled, and all objections swept out of the way. It is establish 
that there is a clear indebtedness on the part of the United States 
to these various parties, and why the Government should not pay 
the amount Ido not know. I do not see why they should ee be 
paid under this bill. This is a deficiency bill, and those claims, 
it seems to me, come very property under the head of deficiencies. 

We passed these claims here, as Senators will remember, on the 
sundry civil bill; but when it went to the President, the President 
vetoed the bill. The very bill of which I have spoken came back 
here, and it has gone through both Houses of Congress with those 
claims eliminated. 

I do not see why this is not the very bill to which these claims 
should be attached. These claims are properly deficiencies. They 
are just claims; and it has been so stated by the Court of Claims, 
They are here now in proper form, and it seems to me they ought 
to be passed. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Will the Senator permit me to go on? 

Mr. BATE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not know that 
he had the floor. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator has made the speech that I 
wanted to make so much better than I could have done that I was 
glad to yield to him. 

Mr. BATE. Not at all. 

E non Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me to say 
a word? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I merely want to make a statement of this 
case. I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Maine to 
the cases that I intend—— . 

Mr. CHANDLER. Who has the floor, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
CAFFERY] has the floor. 

Mr. CA Y. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Maine to the character of the cases embraced in the amend- 
ment which I intended to offer. The claims were sent to the 
Court of Claims under the Bowman Act of March 3, 1833, to be 
investigated and examined as to what demands the claimants had 
upon the Government. 'The Court of Claims passed upon the 
loyalty and the facts involved in each case. e Committee on 
Claims then took up the matter and authorized the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] to make a favorable report to the Senate 
on the claims, and asked the Committee on Appropriations to em- 
body them in their bill. That comes very near being a judgment, 

Ican not see, Mr. President, why, when a claim has all the 
requisites of a judgment, as these claims have, it is not essentially 
a judgment. These claims 9 5 to have gone first to the Court 
of Claims, and afterwards to have been again examined by the 
Committee on Claims, and a favorable report made to incorpo- 
rate them in one of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. HALE. Let me say a word to the Senator right there. I 
agree with him that these claims are almost judgments; but that 
they are not actually judgments is proved by the fact that, instead 
of being certified as judgments, they are returned back to Con- 

ess for its action. It has never teen claimed that they were 
judgments. 

We are not very far apart practically; and I think the sugges- 
tion of the eminent Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]—than 
whom no man has the confidence of this body more—about the 
way to get at these Bowman claims is eminently wise. 

Earnestly as these claims are pushed, I hope Senators will look at 
the subject in a broad way, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] isinclined to look atit. He wants to get his claims through 
finally; and we never shall get them through by putting them on 
an appropriation bill 1 shall be obliged to make the point of 
order, when I suppose they will be ruled out; but I do not want 
to have to make the point of order on every one of these claims as 
we proceed. 

I should like to have the common consent on the part of the Sen- 
ate without, as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 5 said, 
a threat inst the other branch, but the tremendous moral force 
of this body upon these just claims against the Government, so 
that when it sends this bill to the House of Representativesit will 
not be subject to the point which the House has made heretofore, 
and after that, if that body should refuse to do what is just and 
legal, then we have a remedy in our hands. Ido not state what 
the remedy is; I do not mean to; but if we can come to that 
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conclusion—and the Senator can see, as others of us who have 
charge of these claims see, that the wisest thing for the claimants 
is to take the course suggested by the Senator from Colorado— 
then we shall have a united Senate behind us in this proposition, 
and I shall not be obliged to make the point of order on every 
amendment that is presented. > 
Mr. CAFFERY. I agree with the Senator that perhaps this 


moral force he speaks of has not yet gathered in full strength, 
although it has n exercised for a long time; but whether an 
additional force may pen so as to bring a kind of moral coer- 
cion or suasion upon the House of Representatives, I do not know; 
but I want to draw the attention of the Senator from Maine to the 
fact that nearly all these original claimants are dead, as appears 
from the bills themselves. 

Mr. HALE. Iam afraid that is so. 

Mr. CAFFERY. They are represented by executors and by 
legal representatives. Another fact which I desire to call to his 
attention, so that he can put in force this moral power that he 
speaks of, is that nearly a third of these claimants, or their heirs 
or assignees, have recently suffered almost irretrievable loss in the 
pb had of the Mississippi Valley, where a great many of them 
reside. 

Mr. HALE. Iappreciate all of that, and I want to help them 
to adopt the wisest way to do so. : 

Mr. CAFFERY. If this discussion does not accomplish any 
other p than to draw the attention of the Senate acutely to 
the fact of the necessity and humanity of passing these claims, it 
will have accomplished a good purpose, 

Mr. HALE. I have such great faith in the sober second thought 
of the Senate that I shall not ask any ruling to-night, but will let 
the whole matter go over until to-morrow morning; and I will 
move now that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. PASCO. Iask the Senator from Maine to yield to me for 
one moment to present an amendment which I intend to propose 
to the pending bill. I ask that it may be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the ab- 
sence of objection. . f 
. Mr. MORGAN. I offer an amendment to the pending bill 
which I ask to have printed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, in the ab- 
sence of objection. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. HALE. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
July 9, 1897, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 8, 1897. 
ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
William Woodville Rockhill, of the District of Columbia, to be 

envoy extraordinary and ininister plenipotentiary and consul- 
general of the United States to Greece, Roumania, and Servia. 

Francis B. Loomis, of Ohio, to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States to Venezuela. 

SECRETARY OF LEGATION, 

Charles V. Herdliska, of the District of Columbia, to be secre- 
tary of the legation of the United States at Vienna, Austria, vice 
Lawrence Townsend, appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Portugal. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF ARIZONA. 

Hiram C. Truesdale, of Arizona, to be chief justice of the supreme 

court of the Territory of Arizona, 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Asa W. Tenney, of New York, to be United States district judge 
for the eastern district of New York. 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICES OF ARIZONA. 

Richard E. Sloan, of Arizona, to be associate justice of the 
supreme court of the Territory of Arizona, 

Fletcher M. Doan, of Arizona Territory, to be associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona. 

George R. Davis, of Arizona Territory, to be associate justice 
of the supreme court of the Territory of Arizona. 

POSTMASTERS, 

Henry M. Webber, to be postmaster at Eldorado, in the county 
of Saline and State of Illinois. 

W. N. Stewart, to be postmaster at Gloversville, in the county 
of Fulton and State of New York. 


Isaac P. Garrett, to be postmaster at Lansdowne, in the county 
of Delaware and State of Pennsylvania. 

Barnard Salisbury, to be postmaster at Ellicottville, in the county 
of Cattaraugus and State of New York. 

Eugene N. Hayes, to be postmaster at Boonville, in the county 
of Oneida and State of New York. 

Fred. Read, to be postmaster at Newport News, in the county 
of Warwick and State of Virginia. 

Victor N. Wilson, to be postmaster at Britton, in the county of 
Marshall and State of South Dakota. 

Joseph W. Dale, to be postmaster at Mitchell, in the county of 
Lawrence and State of Indiana. 

Delazon P. Higgins, to be postmaster at Lewisburg, in the county 
of Union and State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, July 8, 1897. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev, 
HENRY N. COUDEN. 

8 ournal of the proceedings of Monday last was read and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. A message from the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Cox, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed with amendments the bill 
(H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States, had requested a confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives on the said bill and 
amendments, and had ordered that Mr. ALLISON, Mr. ALDRICH, 
Mr. Piatt of Connecticut, Mr. Burrows, Mr. JONES of Nevada, 
Mr. Vest, Mr. JONES of Arkansas, and Mr. WHITE be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


. Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker : 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. A question of the highest privi- 
lege, Mr. Speaker. I rise to a question of the highest privilege. 

eSPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I rise to a question of privilege of 
the highest character. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Upon that I make the point of 
order that a question of the privilege of the House takes precedence, - 
and is entitled to consideration. 

Mr. DALZELL. Under the rules, a report from the Committee 
on Rules takes precedence. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention 
of the Chair to a decision made by the honorable Chair whilst 
Speaker; and I trust [ will be permitted time to do so. It wasa 
decision made in September, 1890. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Regular order. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Ihave the right to make my point 
of order, which is a matter of privilege of the House. Irise to a 

nestion of the highest privilege of the House. I contend that 
this House is unconstitutional, that it is disorganized and has no 
legality—has been adjourned out of existence. [Derisive laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.] I regret that there are some gentle- 
men disinclined to coincide with me. If they would withhold 
such unseemly manifestations, the country would have a greater 
regard for their ability and for them. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I desire to su t, with great deference, that a question of the 
privilege of the House, involving the rights of the House, its con- 
stitutionality, and its legality, take precedence of any other ques- 
tion. First, under Rule IX, which reads as follows: 

uestions of privile! all be, first, i 
collectively, e tie map and the ints eig epp rid 
the rights, reputation, and conduct of mean bers individually in their repre- 
sentative capacity only. 

I now invite your respectful attention to a decision made by the 
honorable Speaker in September, 1890, in the Fifty-first Congress, 

Mr. DALZELL. I submit that a report from the Committee 
on Rules takes precedence of the point made by the gentleman. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. e honorable Speaker now in 
the chair then held that a question affecting the rights of the 
House took precedence of any other question. That point was 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Enloe, and it was 
decided by the Chair that it took precedence of a special order or 
other business. "That being the decision, I respectfully invite 
attention particularly to it; and ask at this time that the Chair 
give me the benefit of the ruling made at that time. 

I invite the attention of my honorable compeers on my left 
andon myright. [Laughter on the Republican side.] I do not 
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flatter you beyond your desertsintentionally, gentlemen. [Laugh- 

r.] Freter to volume 3 of the RECORD fest session of the Fifty- 

t Congress, page 8375, to a ruling made, the now distinguished 
occupant of the chair then being er. 

Mr. Enloe, of Tennessee, it a: from the Recorp, stated the 

uestion of privilege of the House. The honorable gentleman 
fom Illinois [Mr. annoa] made the point that a special order 
was before the House, and therefore took precedence, as does 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania now. . Enloe then con- 
tended for his point under parliamentary rulings, and asked for a 
hearing. He proceeded with his argument that ee of priv- 
ilege took preredenos of any order or rule and all other business, 
and the following transpired, as I read from the RECORD: 

Mr. CANNON. I rise to debate the ition. 

Mr. ENLOE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. Cannon and Mr. Enloe then proceeded to debate the ques- 
tion, one with the other. Mr. CANNON contended that his ques- 
tion took precedence, and he offered a resolution; and the honor- 
able Speaker is re as having said what follows. It appears 
at that time—I will not take the trouble to read all the proceed- 
ings—that the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Enloe, 
insisted that his rights and the rights of the Representatives of the 
people had been invaded and the House deprived of its proper 
position, and that such course had the acquiescence of the S er, 

Mr. Enloe offered his resolution as a question of the highest 
purses He then proceeded with his argument; and the Speaker 

eld the resolution in order as privileged. The present Speaker 
there held that the resolution was a privileged matter and took 
3 of a special order or any other business. I further 
d that the ruling seems su uently to have been affirmed, 
because, on page 485 of the Manual, referring to privileged ques- 
tions, I find— 
of privilege is in order and has precedence tho resen: 
ọn a day previously set apart by special order for the e ru ira of Le 
iness, * 

That seems to me, Mr. Speaker, to dispose of the point made b 
the esteemed gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], an 
I now insist that my question of privilege, going to the rights and 

rivileges of this House, is in order, wherein I contend t this 

ouse now is in the state of being unconstitutionally disorgan- 
ized; and as I gave notice on the 31st day of May last that I would, 
at a subsequent time, call the point to the attention of the House, 
I now insist that this House can not consider the tariff bill, can not 
consider the message from the honorable Senate, or take up any 
other business, because it has no legalexistence as a House of Rep- 
resentatives, having merged itself out of existence by an adjourn- 
ment sine die. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is very far from ruling that there 
may not bea question of privilege which may interfere with the 
right of the Committee on Rules to report, although subsequent 
to the Fifty-first Congress, and consequently subject to any deci- 
sion which was made at that time, a rule was adopted providing 

at it shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report 

m the Committee on Rules. Although the Speaker occupying 
the chair at the time when this rule was adopted, and who — t the 
first rulings under it, decided that 3 of privilege could 
interfere with the operation of the , the present occupant of 
the chair was never entirely satisfied that that was so; but the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Lewis} having now stated his 
proposition, namely, that we are not a House, the Chair overrules 
the point as dilatory, and the Clerk will read the pending report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I appeal from the decision of the 


Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not entertain the appeal. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington, Then, Mr. S r,I move that 
the motion or rt of the gentleman from lvania be post- 
poned for ten minutes, and, as a motion for postponement takes 
precedence under the rule—— 

'TheSPEAKER (interposing). The Chair that the gen- 
tleman from Washington should not have taken the trouble to 
read the rule under which this report is presented, and which does 
not permit such a motion to be made. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. The “gentleman from Washing- 
ton" hig dem that the honorable Speaker should make such an allu- 
sion to hi The “gentleman from Washington" has read th 
rule, but differs from the honorable Speaker in his interpretation 
“the SPEAKER 

The SP . In that case the Chair will be o to 

ive qué mcn ces to his own interpretation. [Laughter.| The 
erk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution No. 61. 
have had the same under consideration and ask leave to repoft the following 
substitute therefor: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move to nonconcur in in the Senate amendments to House bill No. 379, 
and to à commi of conference, asked for by the , on the dis- 

votes of the two Houses; and the — without er d. 
proceed to vote upon said motion; and if the sai motion pres itted 
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of conference shall be appointed, without instructions; and said committeo 
shall haye authority to join with a i 
paragraphs and x Fd of said bill when finali 5 nee 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, as is well known 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman is not going 
to discuss the matter so as to cut the twenty minutes’ debate 
after the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. DALZELL. Does the gentleman from Texas wish to have 
the twenty minutes’ debate? 

Mr. B EY. It is quite probable that we may. I hope that 
at least the previous question will be ordered, so as to save us that 


right. 

‘Mr, DALZELL. Ishould think that the gentleman from Texas 
and I could in all probability agree upon anything that might be 
desired by that side of the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. That may be true; but by ordering the previ- 
ous question at once and saving the twenty minutes’ debate we 
shall be in a position where, if we do not agree, we can have an 
opportunity to state the aeons of our disagreement. 

. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I really can see no good reason 
for consuming forty minutes on this report, which I believe will 
receive the assent of almost every member of this House. 

Mr. GAINES. Give us a chance to be heard on that. 

Mr.DALZELL. Mr.Speaker,the of thisruleistohasten 
the disposition of the tariff bill. I think I voice the sentiment of 
all parties, both in the House and outside of it, when I say that 
it is the general desire to have this measure upon finally as 
8 ily =e The purpose of this rule is to avoid sending 
the tariff to the Ways and Means Committee, to send it imme- 
diately to conference, and that without any instructions to the 
committee of conference, so that they may be unfettered in their 
examination of the Senate amendments, which number, I under- 
stand, some 800. 

It is further provided in the rule that the conferees, when ap- 
pointed, shall have authority to join with the Senate conferees in 
renumbering the paragraphs and sections of the bill, a provision 
rendered pecon by the fact that the House alone can delegate 
such authority, there being no amendments in relation to the 
numbering of paragraphs or sections in disagreement between 
the two Houses, 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Would it not be desirable, as a 
8 to retain me old numbers also? There is 

ikely great confusion in referring to the paragraphs unless 
the old numbers are retained. £ pha 

Mr. DALZELL. That would be a matter for the discretion of 
the committee, and the committee would have to be guided by 
cireumstances. I suggest to the gentleman that it is very unde- 
dein have half numbers in a tariff bill or in any measure of 

e on. 

. WHEELER of Alabama. But it would do no harm to re- 
tain the old numbers in addition to the new ones, and it would 
facilitate reference to the paragraphs and sections. The compara- 
tive tables refer to the old numbers. 

Mr. DALZELL. I think it would be very confusing to have 
two aes hs in the same bill bearing the same number. 

Mr. of Alabama. The table of comparison which 
ind ei yii for the use of the House refers to graphs as they 
ap’ in the first prints of the bill. Theold numbers could be 

ut in small type and a note at the beginning of the bill could in- 

icate that the figures in small referred to the paragraphs as 
soy were numbered when the bill was being discussed in the 
ouse. 

Of course I do not mean that the old numbers of paragraphs 
are to be carried into the bill upon its final ge. I only mean 
that enough copies be immediately prin to give each Senator 
and Member one copy with the old and new numbers printed as I 
have indicated. This will enable the members to understand the 
comparative tables when the bill is discussed upon its final 
sage; without such a copy of the bill, ihe comparative tables 
would be rog ARIA n 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, that is a matter that can be disposed of 
when the conferees make their report. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. S ,l want to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania a question forinformation in reference to this 
rule. As I understand it, the rule as reported would prevent 
2 votes being taken to concur in any of the Senate amend- 
men 

Mr. DALZELL. At the present time. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand also that the report of the com- 
mittee of conference, when made, must be adopted or rejected as 
a whole. The House can not adopt a part of the report of a com- 
mittee of conference and reject a of it, so that consequently, 
as I understand the rule, it would prohibit the members of this 
House from having an opportunity to vote upon any of the Sen- 
ate amendments separately unless the conference committee made 
& separate report upon those amendments. 

r. DALZELL. Mr. S „I would say to the gentleman 
m Virginia that there is nothing at all in this rule that will 
rivethe House of any right it now possesses to be exercised in 
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the future. The House can disagree to any report which may Do 
e. The House can instruct its conferees. question which 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has in his mind can 
raised in various ways. So far as this rule is concerned, it will 
not cripple the House at all in its future action. It is not intended 
that it should do so. i rs 
Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, this proposed rule prohibits 
instructions being given to the conference committee at this time 


only. 

Mr. DALZELL. Only at this time. í 

Mr. SWANSON. And it prohibitsa motion at this time to con- 
cur in any amendment. 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, when the matter comes back upon a 

rt of the conference committee, we must adopt or reject that 
eport as a whole. So I understand the parliamentary condition. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. DALZELL. That is true of all conference reports, 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, if the motion to nonconcur 
were made separately on each amendment, it would be in order to 
move to concur in any of the amendments, and in that way the 
House would be given an opportunity to vote on these different 
amendments. That is true, is it not? RR 

Mr. DALZELL. We could spend a great deal of time in that 


sort of MURS : 
Mr. SWANSO . If this rule be adopted, will the opportunity 
be given in the future to vote upon some of these amendments 


rately? 
: DALZELL. That will depend entirely upon the action of 
ect the future at all. It avo’ 


the House. This rule does not 

opens the way for a motion now tononconcur in the Senate amend- 

ents in gross and send them to a conference committee without 
truction. 

Mr. SWANSON. . As I understand, this does not interfere with 
the condition of things after the amendments have gone into con- 
ference; but the position I insist upon is that m sending the 
&mendments in gross into conference we shall be deprived of the 
88 of making motions which otherwise we could make 
at this time, 

Mr. DALZELL. Not by reason of this rule. 

Mr.DINGLEY. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will allow 
me, I wish to call attention to the fact that this pr rule is 
almost identically the same as the rule under which the tariff bill 
of 1894 was sent into conference and almost identically the same as 
the rule by which the tariff bill of 1890, as well as the tariff bill of 
1883, was sent into conference. 

Mr.SWANSON. It is well established that throwing mud upon 
other le will never cleanse ourselves. Such a rule is wrong 
at this time, and it was wrong then. We can not justify a rule 
of this kind now because the Democrats did the same thing in 1894. 
'The poanian I take is that the House by the adoption of this rule 
will deprive itself of the opportunity of voting to concur in some 
of these Senate amendments. The opportunity in that respect is 

ter at this time than it will be after the bill has gone into con- 
erence, 

Mr. DINGLEY. This rule upon precisely the same thing 
which was done in 1894, with the concurrence of the gentleman 
from Vi ia [Mr. iubes 

Mr. SWANSON. I think it was wrong at that time, and I 


think it wrong now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The rule referred to by the 

So from Maine [Mr. GLEY] was adopted after there 
been opportunity for discussion for four weeks upon the 
amendments. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No; there had been no discussion upon them 
at that time. 

Mr. DALZELL. There was no discussion in this House of the 
600 amendments of the Senate to the Wilson bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. There are 25 per cent more amendments to 
this bill than there were to the Wilson bill. I remember that at 
that time gentlemen on the other side criticised us severely for 
the course which was then adopted. Ifthe course adopted at that 
time was wrong, as the gentlemen contended, why is it right now? 

Mr. DALZELL. If the gentleman from Virginia has obtained 
the information he wanted, I shall be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, : 

Mr. BAILEY. How much time does the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to me? 

Mr. DALZELL. How much does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BAILEY. As I would have been entitled to twenty min- 
utes if the previous question had been ordered, I should like now 
to have twenty minutes, to be apportioned as I may see fit. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. "There are gentlemen on this side of the House 
who, anticipating that there would be twenty minutes' debate, 
have requested me to yield them a part of my time, and I have 
agreed to do so. Ishould be glad to control twenty minutes. My 
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colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
McMiLLIN], desires a of my time. 
Mr. DALZELL. ell, I yield the gentleman twenty minutes. 
E * With the understanding that I may yield it as I 
choose 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, certainly; let the time be disposed of as 
the gentleman pleases. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee as 
much of my time as he may desire. 

Mr. McMILLIN. About three minutes is all that I shall want, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee will proceed. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I think there is a general dis- 
position on this side of the House, so far as I have heard any ex- 
pression, to acquiesce in putting this bill into conference at once 
instead of having discussion upon it now, provided we can have 
ample opportunity for its discussion when the conference report 
is made. But up to this time we have not been able to agree upon 
the time which will then be allowed. Therefore I am not pre- 
pared to say that I concur in this method of disposing of the bill 
now. Of course, if there could be an agreement for spch discus- 
sion 8 3 in consideration of our waiving the oppor- 
tuni vote separately now upon concurring or nonconcurring in 
these different amendments now, we might get the bill into con- 
ference without difficulty. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment to this resolution 
in the following language: 

Amend by adding after the resolution—— 

or DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I can not yield for an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. That is understood. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman has not called the previous 
question. I believe he declined to do so. And I wish—— 

e SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
lyania yielded simply for debate. 

Mr. Mc LIN. Butcanthe gentleman deny the opportunity 
to amend when I have the floor? 

Mr. DALZELL. The motion for the previous question was 
withheld as a matter of courtesy to the other side; but I did not 
LE ined floor for the purpose of allowing any amendment to be 
offered. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Asthe gentleman did not avail himself of 
the opperen Ber 3 amendment by moving the previous 

ut allo 


question, the debate to take the ordinary course, when, 
by insis upon the ous question, he might have cut off 
amendment and limi debate, it might reasonably be supposed 
that the right to amend still inhered. 

Mr. DALZELL. I have no idea that the gentleman from Texas 


[Mr. BarLEy] will contend for a moment that he had the right to 
offer an amendment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will, in my own time, read as a part of the 
debate, so that it may go into the RECORD, the amendment which 
I want to offer, and which I think this side of the House will 
unanimously agree to adopt. 

Amend by adding: 

And that Friday, July 9,1897, shall be set apart, immediately after the ap- 


proval of the Journal, for the consideration of Senate resolution 28, declar- 
ng that a condition of t 


Now,as we seem to be at last going on to do business, let us do 
it on lines upon which the esci demands legislation. Here 
we are 8 to put additional taxes upon the people when 
there are 8232,00, 000 surplus in the Treasury. We are proposing 
to do this in hot haste; we are proposing to do it without pursu- 
ing ine ordinary methods and following the ordinary channels of 

ation. * 
ving awakened, just as the **dog days" approach, to the im- 
panana of legislation, I say let us take up these two measures— 
st the one providing for the relief of the people from the bank- 
ruptcy which the policy of the other side has nade upon them; 
the other, a measure looking to the relief of people in a foreign 
country who are struggling for freedom, or providing, at any rate, 
that we shall stand neutral and give them a fair chance to achieve 
their independence. 1 
Does the Speaker hold that I have not the right to offer this 


amendment now? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee think 
that he has? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I think I have, unless the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offers some interposition by demanding the previous 


question, which he has not done. I know that I have. 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, I do not believe the gentleman from 
Tennessee believes he could offer such an amendment as this, even 
if the right to offer an amendment existed, for it is not germane 
to the resolution. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The tleman from Pennsylvania knows as 
well as I do that since he and I have been upon the Committee 
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on Rules it has been customary to incorporate in a single rule 
two, three, or four, or half a dozen propositions for consideration, 
different in their nature, not germane to each other, and in this 
way to provide for a long line of special orders running through 
a number of m s , 

Mr. DALZELL. I can not recall a single instance of that 
kind—not one. : 

Mr. McMILLIN. That has certainly occurred. The gentle- 
man is not as bright on this point as he is on things generally, if 
he does not recall the fact. 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman name one of them? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will incorporate in my remarks a state- 
ment of such instances. They exist. I can give them. The rec- 
ords are full of them. But whether that is so or not, the gentle- 
man, I insist, ought not to interpose any objection to a resolution 
concerning human f om, a resolution on which his party went 
to the country last fall, pretending that they were in favor of 
Cuban independence. "Their platform proclaimed for it. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I think, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman 
is ae fr A e sei without the amendment. : 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will not effect it perfectly without the 
amendment, and I will ask the gentleman to permit me to offer 
it, the Chair having decided that I have not the right under the 
rule. 

Sir, here are some of the many instances where the Committee 
on Rules have reported in one rule for adoption provisions for 
the consideration of diverse subjects—matters not germane to 
other matters included. The first is a rule to consider four 
separate appropriation bills, not germane the one to the other, 
and wholly separate. They would not even all come from the 
same committee. 

CONSIDERATION OF APPROPRIATION BILLS. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on Rules 
to offer the privi eod report which I send to the Clerk's desk, and to ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution No. 6, 
have had the same under consideration, and ask leave to report the following 
as a substitute, with the recommendation that it do : 

*** Resolved, That on Friday, March 19, 1897, imm: tely after the adoption 
of this rule, the House shall proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R.16) 
ing appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and for other e pg that said bill shall be 

considered under the rules governing genera! debate during the said day for 
notexceeding forty minutes; that at the conclusion of such general debate 
the bill shall be read in extenso; that the previous question shall then be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill toits final passage; that after the final vote 
thereon the House shall proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13) 
making pipe mim ad to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
* fiscal year en June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other p B 
that said bill shall be considered under the rules governing general debate 
during the said day for not ex: ing forty minutes; that at the conclusion 
of such general debate the bill s be read in extenso; that the previous 
uestion shall then be considered as ordered on the bill to its final pae, ; 
that after the final vote thereon the House shall tothe consideration 


T 
of the bill (H. R. 14) making appropriations for Tho Department of cul- 
ture for ths fiscal yearonditg June 20, 1898: that said bill shall be considered 
under the rules governin neral debate during the said day for not exceed- 


ordered on the bill to its final passage; that after the final vote thereon the 
House shall proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15) making appro- 
priations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department 
and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1898, and for other purposes that said bill shall be con- 
sidered under the rules governing general debate during the said day for not 
exceeding forty minutes; that at the conclusion of such general debate the 
Dill shall be read in extenso; that the previous question shall then be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill to its final ; and that this order shall 
wana from day to day until all of the bills herein mentioned are dis- 
of.“ 


Adopted. 

The following was reported and adopted in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, first session, page 3398: 

Resolved, That Tuesday and Wednesday be fixed for bills reported from 
Committee on Judiciary, not to interfere with revenue or appropriation. 

Also that the Committee of the Whole be discha: from the considera- 
tion of House bill 9014, to define and regulate the ju ction of the courts of 
the United States. 

The following, also in the Fifty-first Congress, first session, 
page 7422: : 

Resólved, That after the adoption of this resolution, the House shall pro- 
ceed to consider Senate bill (original-package bill), and shall consider 
same until d d of. ; 

And after the vote on Senate bill 398, the House proceed to consider House 
bill 3316 (the bankruptcy bill) until disposed of. 

Again, Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 7044: 

Resolved, That after the adoption of this resolution, it shall be the order of 
the Committee on Judiciary to call up for consideration the bill S. 398, with 
amendments. 

And afterwards the bankruptcy bill, House bill 3316. 

Again I call the attention of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Fifty-first Congress, first session, page 8820): 

Resolved, That Au 19 be fixed for the consideration of this order (Sen- 
ate bill 3714, the agricultural college aid bill), and after disposition of said 
bill the House consider Senate bill 2594, inspection of meats, and after 
disposition consider House bill 11568, defining lard, etc. On August 23 the 
House shall proceed to consider House bill $353, defining options, and the 


House shall meet at II a. m. 
Adopted. 


But, sir, another example I give (Fifty-first Congress, second 
session, page 2993): 

Resolved, That after the morning hour the House consider Senate bill 174, 
relating to salaries of United States district jad es; and that on Friday 
consider House bill 9014, to define and regulate the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States. 

But, sir, here is another (Fifty-third Congress, second session, 
page 4445): 

Resolved. That this day be assigned to the consideration of B. R. 5483, enti- 


tled “A bill for the erection of a Government printing office; " and 8.22, enti- 
tled “A bill for the erection of a house of records in the city of Washington. 


And yet another (Fifty-fourth Congress, first session, page 5466): 


The House shall resolve itself in the Committee of the Whole for the con- 
sideration of House bill 6119, “A bill authorizing the appointment of a non- 


partisan commission. 

And, further, the House shall consider the bill (H. R. 268) entitled “A bill 
concerning carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees." 

Sir, these were reported from the Committee on Rules, and 
adopted. Some of them were reported by the present President, 
then a member of the Committee on Rules. My others might 
be adduced, but these are sufficient to prove my contention. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr.SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, my objection to this rule is that 
it deprives the House of an opportunity at this time of taking a 
distinct and separate vote upon separate Senate amendments. 

Ithink the rules of the House, when they were adopted, which 
compelled the House to come to a vote and not waste all of its 
time in useless talk were good, but we are carrying this idea too 
far. When this bill was first introduced in this House we did not 
read 50 pages of it, and no amendment could be offered to the 
sections of the bill which followed. 

Now, this House is practically deprived of an opportunity to 
perfect legislation according to its notion and desire. By the 
pose of procedure in this House we are compelled to reject legis- 

ation as a whole or adopt it asa whole. The power of amend- 
ment has been greatly curtailedin this House. In the last Demo- 
cratic House the practice grew to some extent. In the Republican 
House, during the last two sessions, it has grown to a fearful ex- 
tent, and thereby the House is deprived of that right of amend- 
ment which it should have. Weare told that Napoleon Bonaparte 
organized a legislative body, but that legislative body only had 
power to reject or adopt such legislation as was presented to it. 

t could not amend. This House has degenerated into the same 
condition. . 

Now, what is the position in which the House finds itself as the 
result of the adoption of the various rules that are brought here 
from the Committee on Rules? When this bill was here we were 
not permitted to perfect it. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
JOHNSON] stated that he voted for the bill simply because he be- 
lieved that when it went to the Senate if would be improved and 
amended, and that he would not vote for it otherwise, on account 
of not having opportunity to offer amendments which he desired. 
This rule will again deprive him of that right. 

Now. let us go further. What does this rule do? This rule 
prevents you gentlemen from voting on these 872 separate amend- 
ments. It prevents you from giving instructions to the confer- 
ees at this time. 

Iam not here foranydelay. I think there are provisions in this 
bill upon which the sentiment and desires of this House should 
have expression. When you gentlemen vote for this rule, you do 
not vote to tie the hands of those on this side of the House. for we 
have no power to adopt any of these amendments. It is only the 
majority of this House that has the power to enact legislation. 
So, when this rule is adopted, it tends to tie the power of the mem- 
bers on that side of the House more than of those on this side of 
the House, because you alone have the power by votes upon pro- 
visions of this bill to make them law. there are provisions in 
this bill that d gentleman on the other side of this House does 
not like, and if you expect to go home and defend yourselves 
against these special ovde by saying that there is more good 
than evil in the bill, I want to serve notice on you now that you 
can not do it, because if you vote down this rule you will have an 
opportunity to get the expression of the House and to eliminate 
these provisions in the bill that are objectionable to you. 

Now, what provisions? Why, there is the sugar trust. Under 
the provisions of the Senate bill and the House bill thesugar trust 
gets protection. Some say it gets more and some say it gets less 
than under the Wilson bill; but anyway it gets protection none 
to have complete control of the entire consumption of sugar in the 
United States. 1f you vote down this rule, what can you do? 
Youcan get a separate vote, and Te can instruct your confer- 
ence committee to leave out the differential that is given to the 
sugar trust in the bill. Now, we should have an opportunity to 
vote on that, and upon various other features of this bill. Wehad 
no opportunity when the bill was in the House before, and I say 
d rule ad not be adopted which prohibits us from exercising 

t right. 
[Here the hammer fell.] 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, if we could have arrived at an 
agreement that when the conference committee reports we 
should have reasonable time for debate upon the final passage of 
the bill, then for one I should not have antagonized the adoption 
of this resolution, because I am very free to say that whatever 
debate occurs from this to the end of these proceedings would 
come most properly upon the final passage of the bill, as we would 
then have before us the distinct proposition of the Republican 


But as the gentleman from Pennsylvania and his colleagues on 
the committee did not feel at liberty to say this far in advance 
that we should have what we deem a reasonable time for debate, 
we have felt that itis just to ourselves that we resist this unusual 
method of procedure. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] is mistaken when he says this resolution is identical with 
that adopted in 1894. I believe he used the words ‘‘almost iden- 
tical;“ but even with that amendment his statement is not accu- 
rate. This contains a qualification that the rule did not then con- 
tain; and, moreover, the bill in 1894 came from the Senate, and in 
the usual course of business it was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and reported back; and upon that report—— 

Mr. DALZELL. How soon? 

Mr. BAILEY. Almost immediately, I grant you. And upon 
that report a vote of this House was taken. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has 
suggested a weak point, which it was the purpose of the commit- 
tee to guard. They do not desire to be embarrassed with a prop- 
osition to eliminate the gratuity to the sugar trust. If they are 
willing to take that responsibility, certainly we on this side will 
notcomplain. If they are willing to go to the country, having 
given the sugar trust all that it asked for and more than it ex- 
pected, and having denied the House an opportunity for a sepa- 
rate vote upon that question, we are content to have the record 
made up in that manner. 

Before resuming my seat, Mr. Speaker, I desire for a moment to 
contrast to-day the attitude of the Senate toward the business sent 
toitby the House with the attitude of the House toward the busi- 
ness which has been sent to it by the Senate. Within five days 
after this Congress assembled four months ago the Ways and 
Means Committee reported to this House a tariff bill which its 
Republican members had spent three months in Lg ea a At 
once you adopted a special order allowing but nine days for de- 
bate and amendment of that bill. Yet, before that brief time had 
elapsed, and before the bill had ever reached the Senate, Repub- 
lican orators andeditors were exclaiming inst Democratic Sen- 
ators for what was supposed to be an intention to delay its p. e. 

But, sir, when that bill reached theSenate it was referred to the 
Finance Committee of that body, whose Republican members took 
it to their rooms in the Arlington Hotel, where they spent thirty 
days in revising it. When they had completed their work, they 
brought it back to the full committee of the Senate, and, notwith- 
ending the fact that no Democratic member of the committee 
had ever been given an opportunity to examine a single schedule 
of it, it was ordered by that very meeting to be reported to the 
Senate. As soon as the Republicans could prepare and submit 
their comparative statement, they entered upon the debate, and 
from that day until yesterday afternoon the Democrats of that 
body did not waste a single hour in fruitless discussion or in un- 
necessary delay. 

Now, contrast that conduct of the Senate with the conduct of 
the House. You sent to the Senate a distinctly partisan measure. 
They took it, and with all proper dispatch they considered and 
passed it; and yet, sir, though the Senate in the meantime had 
sent you twoimportant nonpartisan measures, you utterly refused 
to consider them. While the Senate was considering your parti- 
san tariff bill, you persistently refused to consider the Senate non- 
partisan bankruptcy bill and its nonpartisan Cuban resolution. 
You treated the Senate with deliberate and studied disrespect, and 
you defied the will of an overwhelming majority of the American 
people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

A Republican President found time to send a special ambassa- 
dor 3,000 miles across the sea to bear his official greeting to a mon- 
arch; but neither the Republican President nor Republican Con- 
gress would find time to send any message to the brave and patri- 
otic people who are struggling at your very doors to establish a 
free S NY on ap lause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, after the adoption by the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the resolution which is now before the House, 
Iunderstood there was no objection upon the part of the minority 
members of the Committee on Rules to the procedure therein em- 
bodied and proposed. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman will do me the justice to say 

Mr. DALZELL. Iwill doyounoinjustice, if you will bear with 
me a moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am satisfied of that. I said with that assur- 
ance I was perfectly willing to see it adopted, and without that 
assurance I could not agree. 
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Mr.DALZELL. Both the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY}; 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MeMILLIN] said in terms 
that they had no objection to the procedure proposed in this rule; 
that all that they wanted was that there should be a condition 
made as to the time for debate when the conference committee 
Should make its report. 

Mr. McMILL So long as my name has been mentioned, I 
will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania whether I did not sta 
definitely and 8 as I stated on the floor, that we thought 
our people would acquiesce in referring this bill to a conference 
at once, instead of taking the debate now, provided we could have, 
an assurance of ample debate, and if I did not stand firm for that 
to the end? 

Mr. DALZELL. Undoubtedly; and the gentleman misunder- 
stood me if he understood me as saying anything to the contrary. 
What I did say was that to the procedure proposed by this rule ex- 
pos assent was given by all the members of the Committee on 

ules. The only proposition that was made that looked toward 
any resistance upon the part of the minority was the proposition! 
that we on this side of the House should agree that upon the con- 
ference report coming in there should be time given for debate. So 
far as I am concerned, I know of no intention on the part of this 
side of the House to prevent proper debate, but I can not see how 
it will be possible at this stage of the proceedings to foresee what 
will be a reasonable time for debate, and therefore we were un- 
willing, in private consultation, and I am unwilling now, so far 
as I represent this side of the House, to make any agreement in 


advance, 

Iam sorry, Mr. Speaker, that the time yielded to gentlemen on 
the other side for debate upon this rule has been occupied not in 
debating the rule, but in the same sort of performance that we 
have had here at almost every session of the House since we 
adopted the rule of adjourning from Monday to Thursday—a rep- 
etition of the same old assertion that the House has not been doing 
business and a repetition of buncombe speeches upon the Cuban’ 
resolution. And now, Mr. Speaker, having had all the light that 
we could possibly obtain on this rule from the reference to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte's legislative assembly, from my friend from Ten- 
nessee's buncombe amendment, and from the lurid rhetoric of my 
friend from Texas, who is also the friend of Cuba, I ask for the 
previous question. * 

The question being taken on ordering the previous question, the 
Speaker declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Lask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 142, noes 107, 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the report of the Com- 
3 on Rules, the Speaker 8 that the ayes seemed to 

ve it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 143, noes 104. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is announced, L 
desire to make a parliamentary wu bee Is there not a special 
order for to-day—eulogies upon thelate Judge Holman? 

The SPEAKER There is, after this matter is disposed of. 

Mr. BAILEY. In view of that fact, I refrain from any demand 
for a further division upon the pending question. 

The result of the vote was then announced; and the report of 
the Committee on Rules was adopted. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, before that is done, if I may be 
indulged for a moment, I stated a while ago that I would incor- 
porate in my remarks some references to instances where inde- 
pendent bills had been 1 in the same report from the 
Committee on Rules. I find one on page 179, where the report 
was made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON], and the 
separate measure was incorporated on the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Le eee 

The SPEAKER. But that would not be a precedent for doing 
it, an amendment in the House. - 

Mr. HENDERSON. That was not done by an amendment in 
the House. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. My statement was that independent measures 
had been embraced in the same rule. The gentleman challenged) 
the accuracy of that statement, and I said that it had been done 
in several instances, as I was prepared to show. In the meantime: 
I call attention to the case I have mentioned. | 

Mr. DALZELL. Butin no case has it been done by an amend- | 
ment in the House. | 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If it is in order to bring in separate measures | 
Mni in a report, it is in order to conjoin them in the House. | 

at is a proposition that nobody will deny. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the pending bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to paige revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States; with the following Senate amendments. 


The Clerk began to read the amendments. , 
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Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Senate amendments be dispensed with. 

Mr. McRAE. Under the rule we have adopted, it would be 
impossible for the House to change the amendments even if they 
were read. 

Mr. DALZELL. They are not being read under the order. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, that the reading of the Senate amend- 
ments be dispensed with? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendments be printed in the RECORD in lieu of reading 
them. I do not make objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, but I think the amendments ought to be 
printed in the RECORD also. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the amendments will 
be d dio in the RECORD. 

here was no objection. 

Mr. McRAE, Mr. Speaker, I want to make an inquiry as to 
this proposed printing. Will the printing in the RECORD leave 
us dependent entirely upon that, or will there also be a print in 
bill form? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Asto that, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that in- 
stead of printing the amendments in the RECORD, the House bill 
as amended by the Senate, with the various amendments num- 
bered, be printed in pamphlet form. 

Mr. McRAE. That is my idea. That would be of some service 
tous. The other would not. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House noncon- 
cur in in the amendments of the Senate to House bill No. 
879, an to the conference which the Senate has requested. 

Mr. McRAE. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that instead of the order 
for printing which has been made, there be an order that the bill 
and amendments shall be ipee: in pamphlet form. 

Mr. McMIELIN. In addition to the pane in the RECORD? 

Mr. MCRAE. No. Instead of the printing in the RECORD. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The order has been already made for print- 
ing them in the Recorp, and I think it ought to stand. 

The SPEAKER. The House hasalready ordered that the amend- 
ments be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have no objection to the proposition that 
the bill and amendments be printed in pamphlet form also. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Then the understanding is that the bill as 
amended, with the paragraphs numbered, will be printed in the 
RECORD and also in pamphlet or document form. 

The SPEAKER. How many copies? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suggest that as many copies be printed as 
may be done within the opa limit of expenditure—$500. 

The SPEAKER. The House has already ordered that the bill 
as amended by the Senate be printedin the RECORD. The gentle- 
man from Maine now asks that as many copies be printed in 

mphlet form as the House has the right to expend money for. 

8 there objection? 

Mr. DINGLEY. And that the copies be placed in the docu- 
ment room to be distributed to members in the usual manner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the proposition as now 
stated? Tho Chair hears none; and it is so ordered. 

The bill and amendments are as follows: 


[Omit the part in brackets and insert the part printed in italics.] 
R. nue for the Government and to encour 

enen T 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 'That on and after 
the (1) [first day of May, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven] 
passage of this Act, unless otherwise specially provided for in this 
Act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles im- 
ported from foreign countries (2) [or withdrawn for consump- 
tion], and mentioned in the schedules herein contained, the rates 
of duty which are, by the schedules and paragraphs, respectively 
prescribed, namely: 

ScHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


1. Actps: Acetic or pyroligneous acid, (3) [and boracic acid, 
three cents per pound ;] not exceeding the specific gravity of one 
and forty-seven one-thousandths, three-fourths of one cent per 

ound; exceeding the specific gravity of one and forty-seven one- 
1 4 two cents per pound; boracic acid, (4) [wholly or 
partly dehydrated, four] five cents per pound; chromic acid (5 
[and lactic acid], four cents ws pound; citric acid, (6) [eight 
seven cents per pound; salicylic acid, ten cents per pound; sul- 
phuric acid or oil of vitriol not specially provided for in this Act, 
one-fourth of one cent per pound; tannic acid or tannin, fifty 
cents per pound; (7) [gallic acid, ten cents per pound;] tartaric 
acid, (8) [seven] six cents per pound; all other acids not specially 
provided for in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

2. Allalcoholic perfumery, including cologne water and other 
toilet waters and toilet preparations of all kinds, containing alco- 
hol or in the preparation of which alcohol is used, and alcoholic 


compounds not specially provided for in this Act, sixty cents per 
pound and forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

3. Alkalies, alkaloids, distilled oils, essential oils, expressed oils, 
rendered oils, and all combinations of the foregoing, and all chem- 
ical compounds and salts not specially provided for in this Act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

4. Alumina, (9) hydrate of, or refined bauxite, six-tenths of one 
cent per pound; alum, alum cake, patent alum, sulphate of alu- 
mina, and aluminouscake, and alum in crystals or ground, one-half 
of one cent per pound. 

5. Ammonia, carbonate of, one and one-half cents per pound; 
muriate of, or sal ammoniac, three-fourths of one cent per pound; 
sulphate of, (10) [one-half] three-tenths of one cent per pound. 

(11) [6. Argols or crude tartar or wine lees crude, containing 
not more thàn forty per centum of bitartrate of potash, one cent 
per pound; containing more than forty per centum of bitartrate 
of potash, one and one-half cents per pound; tartars and lees 
crystals, or partly refined argols, containing not more than ninety 
per centum of bitartrate of potash, and tartrate of soda or po- 
tassa or Rochelle salts, four cents per pound; containing more 
than ninety per centum of bitartrate of potash, five cents 
pound; cream of tartar and patent tartar, six cents per pound.) 

6. Tartrate of soda and potash, or Rochelle salts, and partly 
refined argols, tartars, and lees crystals, three cents per pound; 
cream of tartar, five cents per pound. 

7. Blacking of all kinds, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(12) 73. Bleaching powder, or chloride of lime, one-fifth of one 


cent iod pound. 

8. Blue vitriol or sulphate of copper, (13) one-half of one cent 
per pound, 

9. Bonechar, suitable for use in decolorizing sugars, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

(14) [10. Borax, crude, or borate of soda, or borate of lime, two 
cents per pound; refined borax, three cents per pound. | 

10. Borax, Jive cents per pound ; borates of lime or soda, or other 
borate material not otherwise provided for, containing more than 
thirty-sie per centum of anhydrous boracie acid, four cents per 
pound; borates of lime or soda, or other borate material not other- 
wise provided [on conten not more than thirty-six per centum 
of anh ydrous oracic acid, three cents per pound. 

11. Camphor, refined, (15) [four] six cents per pound. 

(16) [12. Chalk, gronna, precipitated or prepared only, in the 
form of cubes, blocks, sticks, or disks as tailors’, billiard, red or 
French chalk, one cent per pound; all other chalk preparations, 
except medicinal or toilet preparations, and manufactures of 
chalk not specially provided for in this Act, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. | 

12. Chalk (not medicinal nor prepared for toilet purposes) when 
ground, precipitated naturally or artificially, or otherwise pre- 
pared, whether in the form of cubes, blocks, sticks or disks, or 
otherwise, including tailors’, billiard, red, or French chalk, one 
cent per pound. Manufactures of chalk not specially provided for 
in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

13. Chloroform, (17) [twenty] fifteen cents per pound. 

14. Coal-tar dyes or colors, (18) [thirty-five] nof specially pro- 
vided for in this Aet, thirty per centum ad valorem; all other 
products or preparations of coal tar, (19) not colors or dyes and 
not medicinal, (20) (by whatever name known,] not specially 
provided for in this Act, (21) [twenty-five] twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

15. Cobalt, oxide of, twenty-five cents per pound. 

(22) [16. Collodion, and all compounds of pyroxyline, by what- 
ever name known, and whether rolled or in sheets, but not made 
up into articles, fifty cents per pound; if in finished or mur 
finished articles, including such as are commonly called celluloid 
articles, seventy-five cents per pound and thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

16. Collodion and all compounds of pyroxylin, whether known 
as celluloid or by any other name, fifty cents per pound ; rolled or in 
sheets, unpolished, and not made up into articles, sixty cents per 
pound; if in finished or partly finished articles, sixty-five cents per 
pound and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

17. Coloring for brandy, wine, beer, or other liquors, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

18. Copperas or sulphate of iron, one-fourth of one cent per 

ound, 

i 19. Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, 
bulbous roots, (23) [nutgalls and other] excrescences, fruits, flow- 
ers, dried fibers, dried insects, grains, gums and gum resin, herbs, 
leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, (24) nutgalls, roots (25), (26) [and] 
stems, spices, vegetables, seeds (aromatic, not garden seeds), 
seeds of morbid growth, weeds, and woods used expressly for 
dyeing; any of the foregoing which are (27) drugs and not edible, 
but which are advanced in value or condition by refining, grind- 
ing, or other process, and not specially provided for in this Act, 
(38) one-fourth of one cent per pound and in addition thereto, ten 
per centum ad valorem. 

20. Ethers: Sulphuric, forty cents per pound; spirits of nitrous 
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That any of the above articles, if filled and not otherwise 
specially provided for in this Act, and the contents are 
subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a rate of duty 
regulated in any manner by the value thereof, the value 
of such bottles, vials, or other vessels shall be added to 
the value of the contents for the ascertainment of the 
dutiable value of the latter, but if filled and not other- 
wise provided forin this Act, and the contents are not 
subject to an ad valorem rate of duty or to a rate of duty 
regulated in any manner by the value thereof, or if free 
of duty, such bottles, vials, or other vessels shall pay, in 
addition to the duty, if any, on their contents, the rates 
prescribed in this paragraph.] $ * 

94, Plain green or colored, molded or pressed, and flint, lime, or 
lead glass bottles, vials, jars, and covered or uncovered 
demijohns and carboys, any of the foregoing, or 
unfilled, not otherwise specially provided for, and whether 
their contents be dutiable or free, exeept such as contain 
merchandise subject to an. ad valorem rate of duty, or to a 
rate of duty based in whole or in part upon the value 
thereof, shall pay duty as follows: If holding more than 
one pint, seven-eighths of onecent uper pound; if holding not 
more than one pint and not less than one-fourth of a pint, 
one and one-fourth cents per pound; if holding less than 
one-fourth of a pint, forty-five cents per gross: Provided, 

> Fhat none of the above articles shall paya lessrate of duty 
than forty per centum ad valorem. 

(147) [95. Articles of flint, lime, or other glass, molded, pressed, 
or blown, not specially provided for in this Act and nut 


cut, engraved, painted, etched, printed, decorated, stained, 
silvered, gilded, or otherwise ornamented, sixty per 
centum ad valorem. ] 


(148) [96. Articles of glass, cut, engraved, painted, colored, 
stained, decorated, silvered, gilded, etched, frosted, 
printed in any manner, or otherwise ornamented, not 
specially provided for in this Act, and porcelain or opal 
g , Sixty per centum ad valorem.] 

96. Glass bottles, decanters, or oiher vessels or articles of glass, cut, 
engraved, painted, colored, stained, silvered, gilded, etched, 

Frosted, printed in any manner or otherwise ornamented, 
rated, or ground (except such grinding as is necessary for fitting 
stoppers), and porcelain and opal glassware; all the foregoing, 
filled or unfilled, and whether their contents be dutiable or free, 

sixty per centum ad valorem. 

(149) [97. Glass bottles, deeanters, or other vessels or artieles of 
glass, when engraved, painted, colored, printed, stained, 
etched, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, or when eut, 
frosted, or ground, exeept only such grinding 28 is neces- 
sary for fitting stoppers, shall, if filled, pay uty in addi- 
tion to any duty on their contents as if not filled, unless 
otherwise specially provided for in this Act.] 

98. Unpolished, cylinder, crown, and common window e not 
exceeding ten by fifteen inches square, one and (150) [three- 
eighths] one-fourtk cents per pound; above that, and not 
exceeding sixteen by twenty-four inches square, one and 
(151) [seven-eighths] jire-eighths cents per pound; above 
that, and notexceeding twenty-four by thirty inehes square, 
two (152) [and three-eighths] cents per pound; above that, 
and not exceeding twenty-four by thirty-six inehes square, 
two and (153) [seven-eighths] three-eighths cents per pound; 
(154) all above that, (155) [and not exceeding thirty by 
forty inches square, three and three-eighths] two and three- 
fourths cents per pound (156) [; above that, and not exceed- 
ing forty by sixty inches square, three and seven-eighths 
cents per pound; above that, four and three-eighths 
cents per pound]: Provided, That (157) upon unpolished 
cylinder, crown, and common windew glass, imported in 
boxes, (158) [shall contain] containing fifty square feet, 
(159) more or less, as nearly as sizes will permit, (160) [and 
the duty shall be computed thereon according to the act 
weight of glass. 

99. Cylinder and crown glass, polished, not exceeding sixteen by 
twenty-four inches square, four cents per square foot; above 
that, and not exceeding twenty-four by thirty inches square, 
six eents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
twenty-four by sixty inches square, (161) [twenty] fifteen 
cents per square foot; above that, (162) [forty] twenty cents 
per square foot. 

100. Fluted, rolled, (163) ribbed, or rough plate glass, or the same 
containing a wire netting within itself, not including crown, 
cylinder, or common window glass, (164) [not exceeding ten 
by fifteen inches square, three-fourths of one cent per square 
foot; above that, and] not exceeding sixteen by twenty-four 
inches square, (165) three-fourths of one cent per square foot; 
above that, and not exceeding twenty-four by thirty inches 
square, one and (166) [one-half] one-fourth cents per square 
foot; all above that, (167) [two] one and three-fourths cents 
per square foot; and all fluted, rolled, (168) ribbed, or rough 
plate glass, weighing over one hundred pounds per one hun- 


dred square feet, shall pay an additional duty on the excess 
at the same rates herein imposed (169) [: Provided, That 
all of the bene pant’ glass, when ground, smoothed, or 
otherwise obscured, shall be subject to the same rate of duty 
as east polished plate unsilvered]. 

101. Cast polished plate glass, finished or unfinished and unsil- 
vered, not exceeding sixteen by twenty-four inches square, 
eight cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
twenty-four by thirty inches square, (170) [twelve] ten 
cents per square foot; above that, and not exeeeding 
-twenty-four by sixty inches square, twenty-two and one- 
half cents per square foot; all above that, thirty-five cents 

r square foot. 

102, Cast polished plate glass, silvered, cylinder and crown glass, 
silvered, and looking-glass plates, (171) exeeeding in size one 
hundred and forty-four square inches and not exceeding six- 
teen by twenty-four inches square, (172) [nine] eleven cents 
per square foot; above that, and not exceeding twenty-four 

y thirty inches square, thirteen cents per square foot; 
above that, and not exeeeding twenty-four by sixty inches 
square, twenty-five cents per square foot; all above that, 
(173) [forty] thirty-eight cents per square foot. 

103, But no looking-glass plates or plate glass, silvered, when 
framed, shall pay a less rate of duty than that imposed upon 
similar glass of like description not framed, bat shall pay in 
addition thereto upon such frames the rate of duty appli- 
cable thereto when imported separate. 

104. Cast polished plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, (174) [look- 
ing-glass plates,] and (175) polished cylinder, crown (176) 
glass silvered, or common window pase silvered or unsil- 
vered, when bent, ground, obseured, frosted, sanded, enam- 
eled, beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, flashed, stained, 
colored, painted, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, 
shall be subject to a duty of ten per centum ad valorem in 
addition to the rates otherwise chargeable thereon. 

105. Spectacles, eyeglasses, and goggles, and frames for the same, 
(177) or parta thereof, finished or unfinished, valued at not over 
(178) [seventy-five] forty cents per dozen, (179) [twenty-five] 
twenty cents per dozen and (180) [twenty] fifteen per centum 
ad valorem; valued at over (181) [seventy-five] forty eents 
per dozen and not over one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, 
(182) [forty-five] forty cents per dozen and twenty per 
centum ad valorem: valued at over one dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen, (183) [and on parts of spectacle, eyeglass, 
or goggle frames, and mountings or parts thereof for the 
same,] fifty per centum ad valorem. 

106. Lenses of glass or pebble, ground and polished to a spherical 
eylindrieal, or pow form, and ground and polished 
plano or eoquill glasses, wholly or partly manufactured, 
with the edges unground, forty-five per centnm ad valorem; 
if with their edges ground or beveled, ten cents per dozen 

irs and forty-tive per centum ad valorem. 

107. Strips of glass, not more than three inches wide, ground or 
polished on one or both sides to a eylindrieal or prismatic 
form, and glass slides for magie lanterns, forty-five per 

108. Ope tr 1d I tel ; hi 

raand field glasses, , mieroseopes, photographic 
and pee lenses and (184) [other] optical instruments, 
and frames or mountings for the same (183) [,] ; all the fore- 
going not specially provided for in this Act, forty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

109. Stained or painted (186) [window and stained or painted] 
glass windows, (187) or parts thereof, and all mirrors, not 

ing in size one hundred and forty-four square inches, 
with or withont frames or eases, and all glass (188) (except 
broken glass) or manufactures (189) of glass or paste, or of 
which glass or paste is the component material of chief 
value, not speeially provided for in this Act, forty-five per 
centnm ad valorem. 

110. Fusible enamel, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

MARBLE AND STONE, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 

(190) [111 Marble or onyx, in block, rough or squared only, and 
not dressed or made into articles, sixty-five cents per eubic 
foot; marble of all kinds and onyx, sawed or dressed, includ- 
ing marble or onyx slabs, paving tiles, or mosaic eubes, con- 
taining less than four cubie inches each, one dollar and ten 
cents per enbic foot; but in measurement no slab, tile, or 
cube shall be computed at less than one inch in thiekness.] 

111. Marble in block, rough or squared only, sixty-five cents per eubic 
foot; onyx in block, rough or squared, one dollar and fifty eenta 
per cubic foot; marble or onyx, sawed or dressed, over two 
inches in thickness, one dollar and ten cents per eubic foot; slabs 
or paving tiles of marble or onyx, containing not less than four 
superficial inches, if not more than one inch in thickness, twelve 
cents per superficial foot; if more than one inch and not more 
than one and one-half inches in thickness, fifteen cents per super- 
Jicial foot; if more than one and one-half inches and not more 
than two inches in thickness, eighteen cents per superficial foot ; 
if rubbed ín whole or in part, three cents per superficial foot in 
addition; mosaic cubes of marble, onyx, or stone, not exceeding 
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two cubic inches in size, if loose, one cent per pound and twenty 
per centum ad valorem; if attached to 3 or other material, 
Hr cents per superficial foot and thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

112. Manufactures of agate, alabaster, chalcedony, chrysolite, 
(191) coral, cornelian, garnet, jasper, jet, malachite, marble, 
onyx, or rock erystal, (192) and spar (193) [including clock 
cases with or without movements], not specially provided 
for in this Act, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

Stone— 

113. Burr stones, manufaetured or bound up into millstones, 
fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

114. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building 
or monumental stone, except marble and onyx, unmanu- 
factured or undressed, not specially provided for in this 
Act, (194) [ten] fourteen cents per cubic foot. 

115. Freestone, granite, sandstone, limestone, and other building 
or monumental stone, except marble and onyx, not specially 
provided for in this Act, hewn, dressed, or polished, (195) 
[forty] fifty per centum ad valorem. 

116. Grindstones, finished or unfinished, one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per ton. 

Slate— 

117. Slates, slate chimnoy-pieces, mantels, slabs for tables, roofing 
slates, and all other manufaetures of slate, not specially 
provided for in this Act, twenty per centum ad valorem. 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


118. Iron ore, including manganiferous iron ore, (196) [and] also 
the dross or residuum from burnt pyrites, forty cents per ton (197); 
manganese ore, containing less than forty melallic units in dry state, one 
dollar per ton : Provided, That iu levying and collecting the duty on 
(198) [iron ore] such ores no deduction shall be made from the weight 
of the ore on account of moisture which may be chemically or physi- 
cally combined therewith (199); basie slag, ground or unground, one 

v dollar per ton. 

119. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, ferro-manganese, 
ferro-silicon, wrought and east scrap iron, and scrap steel, four dol- 
lars per ton; but nothing shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel 
except waste or refuso iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured. 

120. Bar iron, (200) square iron, rolled or hammered, comprising 
flats (201) [,] not less than one inch wide nor less than three-eighths 
of one inch thick, round iron not less than seven-sixteenths of one 
inch in diameter, (202) [and square iron, not specially provided for 
in this Act,] six-tenths of one cent per pound. 

121. Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of one 
inch in diameter, and bars or shapes of rolled (203) or hammered iron, 
not specially provided for in this Act, (204) [eight-tenths] seven- 
tenths of one cent per pound: Provided, That all iron in slabs 
blooms, loops, or other forms less finished than iron in bars, and 
more advanced than pig iron, except castings, shall be subject to a 
duty of (205) Ladders 8] four-tenths of one cent per pound: Pro- 
vided further, That all iron bars, blooms, billets, or sizes or shapes 
of any kind, in the manufacture of which charcoal is used as fuel, 
shall be subject to a duty of (206) not less than twelve dollars per ton. 

122. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, 

T T, columns and posts or pu or sections of columns and posts, 
deck and bulb beams, and nising forms, together with all other 
structural shapes of iron or steel, whether plain or punched, or fitted 
for use, (207) [six-tenths] five-tenths of one cent per pound. 
1323. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, (208) [for whatever purpose 
used, ] except (209) crucible plate steel and saw plates hereinafter pro- 
vided for, not thinner than number ten wire gauge, sheared or un- 
sheared, and skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, valued 
at one cent per pound or less, five-tenths of one cent per pound; 
valued above one cent and not above two cents per pound, six-tenths 
of one cent per pound; valued above two cents and not above four 
cents per pound, one cent per pound; valued at over four cents per 
pound, (210) [thirty] twenty-fire per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That all (211) [plate] sheets or plates of iron or steel thinner than 
number ten wire gauge shall pay duty as iron or steel sheets, 

124. Iron or steel anchors or parts thereof, (212) [mill irons and 
mill cranks of wrought iron, wrought iron for ships,] one and two- 
fenths cents per pound; (213) [and] forgings of iron or stcel, or of 
combined iron and steel, (214) [for vessels, steam engines, and loco- 
motives, or parts thereof, and other forgings of iron or steel, or of 
combined iron and steel,] of whatever shape or whatever degree or 
stage of manufacture, not specially provided for in this Act, (215) 
[one and one-half cents per pound: Provided, That no forgings of 
iron or steel, or forgings of iron and steel combined, shall pay a less 
rate of duty than thi:ty-five per centum ad valorem] thirty-five per 
centum ad ralorem ; anti-frietion (216) [,] ball forgings of iron or steel, 
or of combined iron and steel, forty-five per centum ad valorem, 

125. Hoop, (217) (or] band, or seroll (218) t or other] iron orsteel, 
(219) not otherwise provided for in this Act valued at three cents per 
pound or less, eight inches or less in width, and less than three- 
eighths of one inch thick and not thinner than number ten wire 
gauge, (220) [six-tenths] five-tenths of one cent per pound; thinner 
than number ten wire gauge and not thinner than number twenty 
wire gauge, (221) [seven-tenths] siz-tenths of one cent per pound; 
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thinner than number twenty wire gauge, (222) [nine-tenths] eight- 
tenths of one cent per pound: Prorided, That (223) [hoop or band 
iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to length, or wholly or partly mann- 
factured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint or any 
other preparation, with or without buckles or fastenings, for balin 
cotton or any other commodity,] barrel hoops of iron or steel, an 
hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel flared, splayed or punched, 
with or without buckles or fastenings, shall pay one-tenth of one 
cent per pound more duty than that imposed on the hoop or band 
iron or steel from which they are made (224) ; steel bands or strips, 
untempered, suitable for making band saws, three cents per pound and 
twenty per centum. ad valorem; if tempered, or tempered and polished, 
six cents per pound and twenty per centum ad valorem. 

126. Railway bars, made of iron or steel, and railway bars made 
in part of steel, T rails, and punched iron or steel flat rails, (225) 
[seven-twentieths] three-tenths of one cent per pound; railway fish- 
plates or splice-bars, made of iron or steel, (226) [one-half] four- 
tenths of one cent per pound. 

127. Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, (227) (including all 
iron or steel commercially known as common or black taggers iron 
or steel,] of whatever dimensions, and skelp iron or steel, valued at 
three cents per pound or less, thinner than number ten and not 
thinner than number twenty wire gauge, seven-tenths of one cent 
per pound; thinner than number twenty wire gauge and not thinner 
than number twenty-five wire gauge, eight-tenths of one cent per 
pound; thinnerthan number twenty-five wire gange and not thinner 
than number thirty-two wire gauge, one and one-tenth cents por 
pound; thinner than number thirty-two wire gauge, one and two- 
tentlis cents per pound; corrugated or crimped, one and one-tenth 
cents per pound: Provided, That all (228) sheets of common or black 
(229) [sheet] iron or (230) [sheet] steel not thinner than number ten 
wire gauge shall pay duty as plate iron or plate steel. 

128. All iron or stecl sheets or plates, and all hoop, band, or scroll 
iron or steel, excepting what are known commercially as tin plates, 
terne plates, and taggers tin, and hereinafter provided for, when 
galvanized or coated with zine (231) , [or] spelter, or (232) [other 
metals] lead, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay (233) [one- 
fourth] two-tenths of one cent per pound more duty than (231) [the 
rates imposed by the preceding paragtaph upon the correspondin 
gauges or forms of common or black sheet or taggers iron or steel 
if the same was not so galvanized or coated. 

129. (235) [Sheet] Sheets of iron or (236) enact steel, polished, 
planished, or glanced, by whatever name esignated (237) [two] 
one and seven-eighths cents per pound: Provided, That (238) [plate or 
sheet or taggers) plates or sheets a iron or steel, by whatever name 
designated, other than the polished, planished, or glanced herein 
provided for, which (239) [has] have been pickled or cleaned by acid, 
or by any other material or process, or which (240) [is] are cold- 
rolled, smoothed only, not polished, shall pay (241) [one-fourth] 
two-tenths of one cent per pound more duty than the corresponding 
gauges of common or black sheet (242) [or taggers] iron or steel, 

130. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron or steel, coated 
with tin or lead, or with a mixture of which these metals, or either 
of them, is a component part, by the dipping or any other process, 
and commercially known as tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin, 
one and (243) [one-half] four-tenths cents per pound (244) [: Pro- 
vided, Thatthe benelit of the drawback provision in section twenty- 


'four of this Act shall not apply to artieles manufactured in this 


country from imported tin plates, terne plates, or taggers tin, or to 
articles manufactured abroad from tin plates, terne plates, or tag- 
gers tin]. 

131. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, and slabs, by whateve 
process made; die blocks or blanks; billets and bars and tapered 
or beveled bars; (245) mill shafting; pressed, sheared, or stamped 
shapes; saw plates, wholly or partially manufactured; hammer 
molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel molds not in bars; alloys used 
as substitutes for steel in the manufacture of tools; all descriptions 
and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron-molded steel castings; sheets 
and plates and steel in all forms and shapes not specially provided 
for in this Act, all of the above valued at one cent per pound or less 
(246) [seven-twentieths] three-tenths of ono cent per pound; valued 
above one cent and not above one and four-tenths cents per pound, 
(247) [five-tenths] four-tenths of one cent per pound; valued above 
one and four-tenths cents and not above one and eight-tenths cents 
per pound, (248) [seven-tenths] sir-tenths of one cent per pound; 
valued above one and eight-tenths cents and not above two and two- 
tenths cents per pound, (219) [eight-tenths] seren-tenths of one cent 
per pound; valued nbove two aud two-tenths cents and not above 
three cents per pound, (250) [one and one-tenth cents] nine-ienths 
of one cent per pound; valued above three cents per pound and not 
above four cents per pound, one and (251) [four-tenths] two-tenths 
cents per pound; valued above four cents and not above seven cents 
per pound, one and (252) [six-tenths] three-tenths cents per pound; 
valued above seven cents and not above ten cents per pound, two 
(253) [and five-tenths] cents per pound; valned above ten cents and 
not above thirteen cents per pound, (254) [three] two and four-tenths 


| cents per ponnd; valued above thirteen cents and not above six- 


teen cents per pound, (255) [three and five-tenths] two and eight- 
tenths cents per pound; valuedabove sixteen cents per pound, (256) 
[six] four and seven-tenihs cents per pound. 


1897. 


IRE: 

132. Wire rods: Rivet, screw, fence, and other iron or steel wire 
rods, whether round, oval, flat, or square, or in any other 
shape, and nail rods, in coils or otherwise, valued at four 
cents or less pér pound, four-tenths of one cent per pound; 
valued over four cents per pound, three-fourths of one cent 
per pound: Provided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller 
than number six wire gange shall be classed and dutiable as 
wire (257) L: Provided further, That all iron or steel wire 
rods which have been tempered or treated in any manner 
or partly manufactured shall be classed and dutiable as 


wire. 

(258) [133. Round iron or steel wire, all sizes not smaller than 
number thirteen wire gauge, one and one-fourth cents per 
pound; smaller than number thirteen wire gauge nud not 
smaller than number sixteen wire gauge, one and one-half 
cents per pound; smaller than number sixteen wire gauge, 
two cents per pound; all other iron or steel wire, and wire 
or strip steel, including such as is commonly known as 
crinoline wire, corset wire, needle wire, piano wire, clock 
and watch wires, and all steel wires, whether polished or 
unpolished, tempered or untempered, in coils or straight 
and cut to lengths, drawn cold through dies or rolls, and 
hat wire, flat steel wire or sheet steel in strips, uncovered or 
covered with cotton, silk, or other material, or metal, and 
all the foregoing manufactures, of whatever shape or form, 
valued above four cents per pound, forty-five per centum 
ad valorem: Provided, That articles manufactured from 
iron or steel wire shall pay the maximum rate of duty 
which would be imposed upon any wire used in the manu- 
facture of such articles and in addition thereto one and 
one-half cents per pound; drill rods, including such as are 
called“ Stubbs steel,” and all cold drawn steel rods, of 
whatever size or shape, valued above four cents per pound, 
whether polished or unpolished, in coils or straight, forty- 
five per centum ad valorem: And provided further, That 
wire cloth and wire netting made in meshes of auy form 
from iron, steel, brass, copper, or any other metal shall pay 
a duty equal in amount to that imposed on the wire used in 
the manufacture thereof and two cents per pound in addi- 
tion thereto: And provided further, That there shall be 
paid on iron or steel wire coated with zine or tin, or any 
other metal (except fence wire) one-half of one cent per 

ound in addition to the rate imposed on the wire of which 
it is made.] 

193. Rund iron or steel wire, not smaller than number thirteen wire 
gauge, one and one-fourth cents per pound; smaller than num- 
ber thirteen and not smaller than number sixteen wire gauge, one 
and one-half cents per pound; smaller than number sixteen wire 
gauge, two cents per pound: Provided, That all the foregoing 
valued at more than five cents per pound shall pay forty per 
centum ad valorem. 

(259) 1334. Iron or steel or other wire not specially provided for in this 
Act, including such as is commonly known as hat wire, or bonnet 
wire, crinoline wire, corset wire, needle wire, piano wire, clock 
wire, and watch wire, whether flat or otherwise, and corset clasps, 
corset steels and dress steels, and sheet steel in strips, twenty-five 
one-thousandths of aninch thick or thinner, any of the foregoing, 
whether uncovered or covered with cotton, silk, metal, or other 
material, valued at more than four cents per pound, forty per 
centumad valorem: Provided, That articles manufactured from 
iron, steel, brass, or copper wire, shall pay the rate of duty which 
would be imposed upon the wire used in the manufacture of such 
articles, and in addition thereto one cent per pound; and on iron 
or steel wire coated with zinc, tin, or any other metal two-tenths 
of one cent per pound in addition to the rate imposed on the wire 
from which it is made. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


134. No allowance or reduetion of duties for partial loss or dam- 
age in consequence of rust or of discoloration shall be made upon 
any description of iron or steel, or upon any article wholly or partly 
manufactured of iron or steel, or upon any manufacture of iron or 
steel. 

135. All metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast and 
malleable, of whatever description or form, without regard to the 
percentage of carbon contained therein, whether produced by 
cementation, or converted, cast, or made from iron or its ores, by 
the crucible, Bessemer, Clapp-Griffith, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, 
basic, Siemens-Martin, or open-hearth process, or by the equivalent 
of either, or by a combination of two or more of the processes, or 
their equivalents, or by any fusion or other process which produces 
from iron or its ores a metal either granular or fibrous in structure, 
which is cast and malleable, excepting what is known as malleable- 
iron castings, shall be classed and denominated as steel. 

136. No article not specially provided for in this Act, which is 
wholly or partly manufactured from tin plate, terne plate, or the 
sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel herein provided for, 
or of which such tin plate, terne plate, sheet, plate, hoop, band, or 
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scroll iron or steel shall be the material of chief value, shall pay a 
lower rate of duty than that imposed on the tin plate, terne plate, 
or sheet, plate, hoop, band, or seroll iron or steel from which it is 
made, or of which it shall be the component thereof of chief value. 

137. On all iron or steel bars or rods of whatever shape or section 
which are cold rolled, cold drawn, cold hammered, or polished in 
any way in addition to the erdinary process of hot rolling or ham- 
mering, there shall be paid one-fourth of one cent per pound in 
addition to the rates provided in this Act on bars or rods of what- 
ever section or shape which are hot rolled; and on all strips, plates, 
or sheets of iron or steel of whatever shape, other than the polished 
planished, or glanced sheet iron or sheet steel hereinbefore provided 
for, which are cold rolled, eold hammered, blued, brightened, tem- 
pered, or polished by any process to such perfected surface finish or 
polish better than the grade of cold rolled, smoothed only, herein- 
before provided for, there shall be paid one cent per pound in ad- 
dition to the rates provided in this Act upon plates, strips, or sheets 
of iron or steel of common or black finish; and on steel circular saw 
plates there shall be paid (260) [three-fourths] one-half of one cent 
per pound in addition to the rate provided in this Act for steel saw 
plates. 


MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL. 


138. Anvils of iron or steel, or of iron and steel combined, by 
whatever process made, or in whatever stage of manufacture, (261) 
[two] one and three-fourths cents per pound. 

139. Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, axle blanks, or forgings for 
axles, whether of iron or steel, without reference to the stage or 
state of manufacture, (262) [one and one-half cents] valued at not 
more than six cents per pound, one cent por pound: Provided, That when 
iron or steel axles are imported fitted in wheels, or parts of wheels, 
of iron or steel, they shall be dutiable at the same rate as the wheels 
in which they are fitted. 

140. Blaeksmiths' hammers and sledges, track tools, wedges, and 
erowbars, whether of iron or steel, one and one-half cents per pound. 

141. Bolts, with or without threads or nuts, or bolt-blanks, and 
finished hinges or hinge-blanks, whether of iron or stcel, one and 
one-half cents per pound. : 

142. Card-clothing manufactured from tempered steel wire, forty- 
five cents per square foot; all other, twenty cents per square foot. 

143. Cast-iron pipe of every description, four-tenths of one cent 
per pound. 

144. Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove-plates, andirons, sad-irons, 
tailors’ irons, hatters' irons, aud castings of iron, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, eight-tenths of one cent per pound. 

145. Castings of malleable iron not specially provided for in this 
Act, gem [one and one-fourth cents] nine-tenths of one cent per 
pound, ; 

desi Cast hollow-ware, coated, glazed, or tinned, two cents per 
pound, : 

147. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less 
than three-fourths of one inch in diameter, one (264) [and one- 
fourth cents] cent per pound; less than three-fourths of one inch 
and not less than three-eighths of one inch in diameter, one and 
(265) [one-half] one-fourth cents per pound; less than threc-eigliths 
of one inch in diameter (266) [and not less than five-sixteenths of 
one inch in diameter], two (267) and one-half cents per pound (268 
[; and less than five-sixteenths of one inch in diameter, three an 
one-half cents per pound]; but no chain or chains of any descrip- 
tion shall pay a lower rate of duty than forty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

148. Lap welded, butt welded, seamed, or jointed iron or steel 
boiler tubes, pipes, flues, or stays, not thinner than number sixteen 
wire gauge, two cents per ponnd; welded cylindrical furnaces, made 
from plate metal, two and one-half cents per pound (269) ; all other 
iron or steel tubes, finished or unfinished, not specially provided for in 
this Act, thirly per centum ad valorem. 


CUTLERY: 


(270) [149. Pen knives, pocket knives, or clasp knives, and erasers 
or manicure knives of all kinds, or parts thereof, wholly or 
partially manufactured, including snch as have corkscrews, 
file blades or manicure blades, each of which shall be held 
to be a blade, if valued at not more than forty cents-per 
dozen, ten cents per dozen and fifteen per centum ad valo- 
rem; all others, having but one blade, fifty cents per dozen 
and twenty per centum ad valorem; if having bnt two 
blades, one dollar per dozen and twenty per centum ad 
valorem; if having but three blades, one dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen and twenty per centum ad valorem; if 
having four blades or more, two dollars per dozen and 
twenty per centum ad valorem; and on all the articles in 
this paragraph with handles or handle coverings of pearl or 
tortoise shell, baving but two blades, fifty cents per dozen, 
and having three blades or more, seventy five cents per 
dozen, in addition to the foregoing rates. Razors or razor 
blades, finished or unfinished, valued at not more than three 
dollars per dozen, one dollar per dozen; valued at more 
than three dollars per dozen, one dollar and seveuty-five 
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cents per dozen, and in addition thereto, on all razors and 
razor blades, fifteen per centum ad valorem. Scissors and 
shears, finished or unfinished, valued at not more than one 


dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen, fifty cents per 
dozen, and fifteen per centum ad yalorem; valued at more 
than one dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen, seventy- 
five cents per dozen, and twenty per centum ad valorem. } 

149. Penknives or pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, and bud- 
ding knives of all kinds, or parts thereof, and erasers or mani- 
cure knives, or parls thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, 
valued at not more than forty cents per dozen, forty per centum 
ad valorem; valued at more than forty cents per dozen and not 
exceeding fifty cenis per dozen, one cent per piece and forty per 
centum ad valorem; valued at more than fifty cents per dozen 
and not exceeding one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, five cents 
per piece and forty per centum ad valorem; valued at more than 
one dollar and fifty cents per dozen and not exceeding three dol- 
lars per dozen, ten cents piece and forty per centum ad 
valorem ; valued at more than three dollars per dozen, twenty 
cents per piece and forty per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That blades, handles, or other parts of either or any of the fore- 
going articles, imported in any 0 manner than assembled 
tn finished knives or erasers, shall be subject to no less rate of 
duty than herein provided for penknives, pocketknives, clasp 
knives, pruning knives, manicure knives, and erasers valued at 
more than fifty and not more than one dollar and fifty cents per 
dozen. Razors and razor blades, finished or unfinished, valued 
at less than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, fifty cents ZI 
dozen and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at one dollar 
and fifty cents per dozen and less than three dollars per dozen, 
one dollar per dozen and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued 
at three dollars per dozen or more, one dollar and seventy-five 
cents per dozen and twenty per centum ad valorem. Scissors and 
shears, and blades for the same, finished or unfinished, valued at 
not more than fifty cents per dozen, fifteen cents per dozen and 
fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at more than fifty cents and 
not more than one dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen, fifty 
cents per dozen and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than one dollar and seventy-five cents per dozen, seventy- 
five cenis per dozen and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

150. Swords, sword-blades, and side-arms, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

151. Table, butehers', carving, cooks’, hunting, kitchen, bread, 
butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, pinmbers’, painters’, palette, 
artists’, and shoe knives, forks and steels, finished or unfin- 
ished, with handles of mother-of-pearl, shell or ivory, six- 
teen cents each; with handles of deer horn, twelve cents 
each; with handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid or 
any pyroxylinematerial, five cents each; with handles of any 
other material than those above mentioned, one and one- 
half cents each, and in addition, on all the above articles, 
fifteen per centum ad valorem: Prorided, That none of the 
above-named articles shall pay a less rate of duty than 
forty-five per eentum ad valorem. 

152. Files, file-blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and kinds, (271) 
four] two and one-half inches in length and under, thirty cents per 
ozen; over (272) [four] two and one-half inches in length and under 

(273) [nine] four and one-half inches, (274) [sixty] fifty cents per 
dozen; (275) [nine] ever een one-half inches in length and under 
(216) [fourteen] seven inches, (277) [one dollar and rere Reese iei 
cents per dozen; (278) [fourteen] seven inches in length and over, 
one dollar (279) [and sixty cents] per dozen. 

FIREARMS: 

153. Muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns, rifles, and parts thereof, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

154. Double barreled, sporting, breech-loading shotguns, com- 
bination shotguns and rifles, valued at not more than 
(280) [six] ten dollars (281) [, one dollar each; valued at 
more than six dollars and not more than twelve dollars, 
four dollars] each (282), fifty per centum ad valorem; valued 
at more than (283) [twelve] ten dollars, six dollars each; 
double barrels for sporting breech-loading shotguns and 
rifles further advanced in manufacture than rough bored 
only, three dollars each; stocks for double-barreled sport- 
ing breech-loading shotguns and rifles wholly or partially 
manufactured, three dollars each; and in addition thereto 
on all such guns (284) [,] and rifles, (285) valued at more than 
ten dollars each, and on such stocks and barrels, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem; on all other parts of such guns or 
rifles, and fittings for such stocks or barrels, finished or un- 
finished, fifty per centum ad valorem: Prorided, That all 
double-barreled 3 breech loading shotguns and rifles 
imported withont a lock or locks or other fittings shall be 
subject to a duty of six dollars each and thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem; single-barreled breech-loading shot- 
guns, or parts thereof, except as otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, one dollar each and thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. Revolving pistols or parts thereof, 
(286) [valued at not more than two dollars and fifty cents, 


sixty cents each and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued 
at more than two dollars and fifty cents, one dollar and 
fifty cents each and twenty-five per centum ad valorem] 
seventy-five cents each and twenty-fire per centum ad valorem. 
155. Sheets, plates, wares, or articles of iron, steel, or other metal, 
sa Yael or glazed with vitreous glasses, forty per centum ad 
valorem. 


NAILS, SPIKES, TACKS, AND NEEDLES: 

156. Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or steel, six-tenths of one 
eent per pound. 

157. Horseshoe nails, hob nails, and all other wrought iron or 
steel nails not speci:lly provided for in this Act, two and 
one-fourth cents per pound, 

158. Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel, (287) [two inches 
long and longer,] not less than one inch in length and not 
lighter than number (288) [twelve] sixteen wire gauge, one- 
halfof one cent per pound; (289) [from one ineh to two 
inches in length, and lighter than number twelve and not 
lighter than number sixteen wire gauge, seven-tenths of 
one cent per 1 shorter] less than one inch (290) in 
length and lighter than number sixteen wire gauge, one 
cent per pound. 

159. Spikes, nuts, and washers, and horse, mule, or ox shoes, of 
wrought iron or steel, one cent per pound. 

160. Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs, not exceeding sixteen ounces to 
the thousand, one and one-fourth cents per thousand; ex- 
ceeding sixteen ounces to the thousand, one and one-half 
cents per pound. 

161. Needles for knitting or sewing machines, including latch 
needles, one dollar per thousand and (291) [thirty] twenty- 
jive per centum ad valorem; crochet needles and tape nee- 
dles, knitting and all other needles, not specially provided 
for in this Act, and bodkins of metal, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. ! 


PLATES: 
162. Steel plates engraved, stereotype plates, electrotype plates 
‘and plates of other materials, engraved or ee for 
printing, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 
163. Rivets of iron or steel, two cents per pound, 


Saws: 

164, Crosscut saws, six cents per linear foot; mill saws, ten cents 
per linear foot; pit, and drag saws, eight cents per linear 
foot; circular saws, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; 
(292) steel band saws, finished or unpnished, ten cents per pound 
and twenty per centum ad valorem; hand, back, and all other 
saws, not specially provided for in this Act, (293) [forty] 
thirty per eentum ad valorem. 

165. Screws, commonly called wood screws, made of iron or steel, 
more than two inches in length, (294) [three cents per pound; over 
one inch and not more than two inches in i: five cents per 
pound; over one-half inch and not more than one inch in length, 
seven cents per pound; one-half inch and less in length, ten 
cents per pound; screws, commonly called wood screws, made of 
brass, more than two inches in length, five] four cents per pound; 
over one inch and not more than two inches in length, (295) [seven] 
six cents per pound; over one-half inch and not more than one inch 
in length, (296) [ten] eight and one-half cents per pound; one-half 
inch and less in length, (297) [fourteen] twelre cents per pound. 

166. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed in chief 
value of iron, steel, or other metal, (298) [forty-five cents per one 
hundred ribs and stretchers, fifteen pe centum ad valorem; 
umbrella or parasol frames, ineluding skeleton frames, if with not 
more than eight ribs and stretchers in each frame, sixty-five cents 
per dozen frames and twenty per centum ad valorem; if with more 
than eight ribs and stretchers in each frame, one-half of one cent 
additional per frame for each rib and stretcher in excess of eight; 
if with handles or sticks, such handles or sticks shall be dutiable as 
if imported 1 fifty per centum ad valorem. 

(299) [167. Vessels: Foreign-built yachts or other foreign-built 
vessels undocumented, brought to the United States after this Act 
shall take effect, for use or for sale as pleasure vessels; whether so 
brought as freight or on board another vessel or by sailing thereto, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, That on a yacht or 
vessel so navigated, such duty sball be levied, collected and paid 
only upon the first arrival thereof: And provided further, That a 
like duty shall be levied, collected and paid upon the cost of all 
equipments purchased abroad for such vessels on all repairs and 
alterations to such yachts or vessels thereafter made in any foreign 
country, vessels wrecked in the waters of the United States nnd 
repaired, also vessels condemned as prize of war aud those adjudged 
to be forfeited for a breach of the laws of the United States, here- 
after admitted to the 2 of vessels of the United States 
under the conditions of the laws relating to the registering and 
enrollment of vessels, thirty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That such duty shall be estimated on the appraised value of the 
wrecked vessels as the same may be brought into a port of the 
United States and on the appraised value of said condemned and 
forfeited vessels at the time and place of their sale as forfeited.] 
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168. Wheels (300) for railway purposes, or parts thereof, made of 


iron or steel, and steel tired wheels for railway purposes, whether | 


wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car, or other 
railway tires or parts thereof, whelly or partly manufactured (301) 
[, one and 8 cents per pound]; and ingots, cogged ingots, 
blooms, or blanks for the same, without regard to the degree of 
manufacture, one and (302) [one-fourth] one-half cents per pound: 
Provided, That when wheels (303) for railway purposes, or parts 
thereof, of iron or steel, are imported with iron or steel axles fitted 
in them, the wheels and axles together shall be dutiable at the 
same rate as is provided for the wheels when imported separately. 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


169. Aluminum (304) [, in crude form], and alloys of any kind in 
which aluminum is the component material of ehief value, (305) in 
crude form, (306) [ten] seren cents per pound; (307) in plates, sheets, 
bars, and rods (308) [of aluminum, of any kind, in which aluminum 
is the component material of chief value, fifteen], twelve cents per 

ound, 
i (309) [170. Manufaetured articles or wares of aluminum of any 
kind, in which aluminum is the component material of chief value, 
and whether partially or wholly manufactured, forty-five per een- 
tam ad valorem.] 

171. Antimony, as regulus or metal, three-fourths of one cent per 

ound. 

172. Argentine, albata, or German silver, unmanufactured, (310) 
[one cent per pound and fifteen] twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(311) [173. Brass, in bars or pigs, old brass, clippings from brass 
or Dutch metal, and old sheathing, or yellow metal, fit only for 
remanufaeture, one and one-half cents per pound. } 

174. Bronze powder, twelve cents perpound; bronze or Dutch- 
metal or aluminum, in leaf, (312) [four] eight cents per package of 
one hundred leaves. : 

175. Copper in rolled plates, called braziers’ copper, sheets, rods, 
pipes, and copper bottoms, two and one-half cents per pound; 
sheathing or Felos metal of which copper is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, and not composed wholly orin part of iron un- 
gavanized, two cents per pound. 


GOLD AND SILVER: 

176. Gold leaf, (313) [two dollars] one dollar and seventy-five cents 
per package of five hundred leaves. 

177. pes leaf, seventy-five cents per package of five hundred 

eaves, 

(314) [178. Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, made wholly or in chief 
value of gold, silver or other metal, six cents per pound and 
ten per centum ad valorem; bullions and metal threads, 
trimmings or otherarticles, not specially provided for in this 
Act, made from tinsel wire, lame or lahn, or of which the 
same is the component material of chief value, six cents 

per yes und forty-five per centum ad valorem.] 

178. Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, made wholly or in chief value of gold, 
silver, or other metal, fire cents per pound; bullions and metal 
threads, made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or 
lakn, five cents per pound and thirty-five per centum ad valorem; 
laces, embroideries, braids, galloons, trimmings, or other articles, 
made wholly or in chief value of tinsel wire, lame or lahn, bul- 
lions, or metal threads, sixty centum ad valorem. 

(815) 1784. Hooks and eyes, metallic, whether loose, carded or other- 
wise, including weight of cards, cartons, and immediate wrap- 
pings and labels, five and one-half cents per pound and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem. 

Leap: 

179. Lead-bearing ore of all kinds, one (316) [cent] and one-half 
cents per pound on the lead contained therein: Provided, 
That on all importations of lead-bearing ores the duties 
shall be estimated at the port of entry, and a bond given 
in double the amount of such estimated duties for thetrans- 
portation of the ores by common carriers bon:led for the 
transportation of appraised or unappraised merchandise to 
properly equipped 3 er smelting establishments 

317), whether designated as bonded warehouses. or otherwise. 

the arrival of the ores at such establishments they shall 

be sampled according to commercial methods under the 
supervision of Government officers, who shall be stationed 
at such establishments, and who shall submit the samples 
thus obtained to a Government assayer, designated by the 
Seeretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay 
of the sample, and (318) [upon his report of the lead con- 
tents of the ore] report ihe result to the proper eustoms officers, 
and the import entries shall be liquidated thereon (319), 
except in case of ores that shall be removed to a bonded ware- 
house to be refined for exportation as provided by law. And 
the Seeretary of the Treasury is authorized to make all neces- 
sary regulations to enforce the provisions of this paragraph. 

180. Lead dross, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and 
bars, (320) [and] lead in any form not specially provided for 
in this Act, old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, and old 
scraplead fit only to beremanufactured (321)[,]; all the fore- 


going, two (322) and one-fourth cents per pound; lead in 
sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers’ lead and lead wire, two and 
one-half cents per pound. : 

181. Metallic mineral substances in a ernde state, (323) [incInding 
monazite sand,] and metals unwronght, not specially provided for 
in this Act, twenty per centum ad valorem (324) ; monazite sand and 
thorite, six cents per pound, 

(325) [182. Mica, two cents per pound on dimensions of one square 
inch or less, and two cents per pound additional for each addi- 
tional square inch: Provided, That the maximum rate of duty shall 
in no case exceed fifty cents per pound.] 

182. Miea, unmanufactured, five cents per pound and twenty per centum 
ad valorem; mica, cut or trimmed, ten cents per pound and. twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

(326) [183. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel 
is a component material, and nickel steel, six cents per pound.] 

183. Niekel ore, three cents per pound on the nickel contained therein; 
nickel matte, four centa per pound for the nickel contained therein; nickel, 
nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which. nickel is the component mate- 
rial of chief value, eight cents per pound. 

184. Pens, metallic, except gold pens, twelve cents per gross. 

185. Penholder tips, penholders or parts thereof, and gold pens, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(327) [186. Plain pins, two and one-half inches or less in length, 
with solid heads, and hair, safety, hat, bonnet and shawl pins, any 
of the foregoing composed wholly of brass, copper, iron, steel or 
other base metal, and not commonly known as jewelry, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem.) 

186. Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, including hair, 
safety, hat, bonnet, and shawl pius; any of the foregoing composed 
wholly of brass, copper, iron, steel, or other base metal, not plated, and 
not commonly known as jewelry, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

187. Quicksilver, (328) [ten] seren cents per pound. ‘Tle flasks, 
bottles, or other vessels in which quicksilver is imported shall be 
subject to the same rate of duty as they would be subjected to if 
imported empty. 

188. Type metal, one and one-half cents per pound for the lead 
contained therein; new type, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

189, Watch movements (329) whether imported in cases or not if 
having not more than seven jewels, thirty-five cents each; if hay- 
ing more than seven jewels and not more than eleven jewels, fifty 
cents each; if having more than eleven jewels and not more than 
fifteen jewels, seventy-five cents each; if having more than fifteen 
jewels and not more than seventeen jewels, one dollar and twenty- 
five cents each; if having more than seventeen jewels, three dollars 
each, and. in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem; (330) [watches,] watch cases and parts of 
"watches, including wateh dials, ehronometers, box or ship, and 

arts thereof, clocks and parts thereof, not otherwise provided for 
in this Act, whether separately packed or otherwise, (331) not com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of china, porcelain, parian, bisque or 
earthenware, forty per centum ad valorem (332) [; all jewels for use 
in the manufacture of watches or elocks, fifteen per centum ad 
valorem]. 

190. Zme in blocks or pigs, one and (333) [three-fourths] one-half 
cents per pound; in sheets, two (334) [and one-half] cents per 
pound; old and worn-out, tit only to be remanufactured, (335) [and 
zine dust or ashes, one and one-fourth — one cent per pound, 

191. Articles or wares not specially provided for in this Act, com- 
posed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, 
zine, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum, or other metal, and whether 
partly or wholly manufactured, forty-tive per centum ad valorem, 


SCHEDULE D.—WoopD AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


192. Timber (336) hewn, sided, or squared, and round timber used for 
spars (337) [and] or in building w es, (338) [one cent] oue and 
one-half cents per enbic foot. 

193. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of whitewood, 
sycamore, and basswood, (339) and white pine, one dollar per thou- 
sand feet board measure; sawed lumber, not specially provided for 
in this Aet, two dollars per thousand feet board measure; but when 
lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in nddition to the rates 
herein provided, there shall be levied and paid for each side so 
pases or finished (340) [fifty] thirty-five cents per thousand feet 

oard measure; and if planed on one side and tongued and grooved 
(341) [one dollar] serenty cents per thousand feet board measure; an 
if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, one dollar and 
(342) [fifty] jive cents per thousand feet board measure; and in 
estimating board measure under this schednle no deduction shall 
be made on board measure on aceount of planing, tongueing and 
grooving: (343) [Provided, That in case any foreign country or 
dependeney shall, either directly or indirectly, impose upon pine, 
spruce, elm, or other saw logs, or round unmanufactured timber, 
pulp wood, stave bolts, shingle bolts, or heading bolts, an export 
duty, discriminating crown dues, ground rents, eustoms regulations, 
or other duty or tax, when such articles, or any of them are exported 
or intended [for export to the United States from such country or 
dependency, then a duty of twenty-five per centum ad valorem upon 
the lumber mentioned in this paragraph shall be levied, colleeted 
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and paid in addition to the duty herein imposed when the same is 
imported from such country or dependency] Provided, That if any 
country or dependency shall impose an export duly upon saw logs, boom 
sticks and chains, used in towing logs, round unmanufactured timber, 
stave bolts, shingle bolts, or heading bolts, the amount of such export duty 
shall be added, as an additional duty, to the duties imposed upon the 
articles mentioned in this paragraph when imported from such country or 
dependency. - 

191. Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone, trolley, electric 
light and telegraph poles of cedar or other woods, twenty per centum 

volorem. 

195. Kindling wood in bundles not exceeding one-quarter of a 
cubic foot each, three-tenths of one cent per bundle; if in larger 
bundles, three-tenths of one cent for cach additional quarter of a 
cubic foot or fractional part thereof. 

196. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all forms of sawed cedar, 
lignum-vit:e, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rose- 
wood, satinwood, and all other cabinet woods not further mann- 
factured than sawed, fifteen per centum ad valorem; veneers of 
wood, and wood, unmanufaetured, not specially provided for in 
this Act, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

197. Clapboards, one dollar and fifty cents per thousand. 

198. Hubs for wheels, posts, (314) except fence posts, heading bolts, 
stave bolts, last-blocks, wagon-blocks, oar-blocks, heading-blocks, 
and all like blocks or sticks, rough-hewn (345) , [or] sawed (346) 
[only], or bored, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

199. Laths, (347) [tifteen] twenty-five cents per one thousand pieces. 

200. Pickets, palings aud staves of wood, of all kinds, ten per 
centum ad valorem. 

201. Shingles, thirty cents per thousand. 

202. Casks and barrels (empty), sugar-box shooks, and packing- 
boxes and packing-box shooks, of wood, not specially provided for 
in this Act, (348) [thirty] twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(349) 2024. Boxes, barrels, or other articles containing oranges, lemons, 
limes, grape fruit, shaddocks or pomelos, thirty per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That the thin wood, so called, comprising the sides, tops and 
bottoms of orange and lemon boxes of the growth and manufacture of the 
United States, exported as orange and lemon box shooks, may be reim- 
ported in completed form, filled with oranges and lemons, by the payment 
of duty at one-half the rate imposed on similar boxes of entirely foreign 
growth and manufacture. 

203. Chair cane or rceds, wrought or manufactured from rattans 
or reeds, ten per centum ad valorem; osier or willow prepared for 
basket makers' use, twenty per centum ad valorem; manufactures 
of osier or willow, (350) [fifty] forty per centum ad valorem. 

204. Toothpicks of wood or other vegetable substance, two cents 
per one thousand; (351) [and fifteen per centum ad valorem] buteh- 
ers’ aud packers’ skewers, (352) [forty cents per thousand] twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

205. House or cabinet furniture, of wood, wholly or partly fin- 
ished, and manufactures of wood, or of which wood is the compo- 
nent material of chief value, not specially provided for in this Act, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 


ScHEDULE E.—SUGAR, MOLASSES, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


206. Sugars not above number sixteen Dutch standard in color, 
tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, melada, concentrated melada, 
conerete and concentrated molasses, testing by the polariscope not 
above seventy-five degrees, one cent per pound, and for every addi- 
tional degree shown by the polariscopie test, three one-hundredths 
of one cent per pound additional, and fractions of a degree in pro- 
portion; neg on sugar above number sixteen Dutch standard in color, 
and on all sugar which has gonethrough a process DERE HRS one cent 
and (353) [eight hundred and seventy-five one-thousandths] ninety- 
five one-hundredths of one cent per pound; molasses testing above 
forty degrees and not above fifty-six degrees, three cents per gallon; 
testing fifty-six degrees and above, six cents per gallon; sugar drain- 
ings and sugar sweepings shall be subject to duty as molasses or 
sugar, as the case may be, according to polariscopic test (354) 
[; sugars, tank bottoms, sirups, cane juice or beet juice, melada, 
concentrated molada, and concrete and concentrated molasses, the 
product of any country which pays, directly or indirectly, a bounty 
on the export thereof, whether imported directly and in condition 
as exported therefrom, or otherwise, shall pay, in addition to the 
foregoing rates, a duty equal to such bounty, or so much thereof as 
may be in excess of any tax collected by such country upon such ex- 

orted article, or upon the beet or cane from which it was produced]: 

rorided, That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
abrogate or in any manner impair or affect the provisions of the 
treaty of commercial reciprocity concluded between the United 
States and the King of the Hawaiian Islands on the thirtieth day of 
January, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, or the provisions of any 
Act of Congress heretofore passed for the execution of the same. 

(355) 2061. That the duties on molasses, clayed, jaggery, and other 
sugars testing not above eighty-seven degrees by the polariscope shall be 
one-tenth of one cent per pound less than those imposed by the preceding 
paragraph on corresponding tests of sugar. 

207. Maple sugar and maple sirap, four cents per pound; glucose 
or grape sugar, one and one-half cents per pound; sugar cane in its 


pepe state, or unmanufactured, (356) [twenty] ten per centum ad 
valorem. 

208. Saccharine, (357) [two dollars] one dollar per pound and (358) 
[fifteen] ten per centum ad valorem. 

209. Sugar candy and all confectionery (359) [, and all other arti- 
cles made wholly or in part of sugar,] valued at fifteen cents per 
pound or less, (360) [and on sugars after being refined, when tinc- 
tured, colored or in any way adulterated, eight] four cents per 
pound and (361) [twenty] fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at 
more than fifteen cents per pound (362) [and not more than thirty- 
five cents per pound, twelve cents per pound and twenty per centum 
ad valorem; valued at above thirty-five cents per pound], fifty per 
centum ad valorem. The 270 55 (363) [of paper or other] of the 
immediate (364) [wrappers, tickets, labels, cans, cartons, boxes or] 
coverings, other than the outer packing case or other covering, 
shall be ineluded in the dutiable weight of the merchandise. 


SCHEDULE F.—TOBACCO AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


(365) [210. Leaf tobacco suitable for cigar wrappers, if not 
stemmed, two dollars per pound; if stemmed, two 90 and sev- 
enty-five cents per pound: Provided, That if any tobacco imported 
in any bale, box, or package, or in bulk, shall be the growth of 
different countries or shall contain exceeding fifteen per centum 
thereof of leaves suitable for cigar wrappers, the entire quantity of 
tobacco contained in such bale, box, or package, or in bulk, shall 
be dutiable, if not stemmed, at two dollars per pound; if stemmed, 
at two dollars and seventy-five cents per pound. | 

210. Wrapper tobacco, and filler tobacco when mixed or packed with 
more than fifteen per centum of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the 
product of two or more countries or dependencies when mixed or packed 
together, if unstemmed, one dollar and seventy-five cents per pound; if 
stemmed, two dollars and fifty cents per pound; filler tobacco not specially 
provided for in this Act, if unstemmed, thirty-five cents per pound; if 
stemmed, fifty cents per pound. 

(366) [211. All other tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not 
1 sixty-five cents per pound; if stemmed, eighty cents per 

ound. 

$ 211. The term wrapper tobacco as used in this Act means that quality 
of leaf tobacco which is suitable for cigar wrappers, and the term filler 
tobacco means all other leaf tobacco. Collectors of customs shall not 
permit entry to be made, except under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, of any leaf tobacco, unless the invoices of the 
same shall specify in detail the character of such tobacco, whether wrapper 
or filler, its origin and quality. In the examination for classification of 
any imported leaf tobacco, at least one bale, box, or package in every ten, 
and at least one in every invoice, shall be examined by the appraiser or 
person authorized by law to make such examination, and at least ten 
hands shall be examined in each eramined bale, box, or package. 

212. (367) [ Tobacco, manufactured, of all descriptions] All other 
tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, not specially provided for 
in this Act, (368) [sixty-five] jifty-five cents per pound. 

213. Snuff and snuff flour, manufactured of tobacco, ground dry, 
or damp, and pickled, scented, or otherwise, of all descriptions, 
(369) [sixty-five] fifty-five cents per pound. 

214. Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots of all kinds, four dollars (370) [and 
fifty cents] per pound and twenty-five per centum ad valorem; and 
paper cigars and cigarettes, ineluding wrappers, shall be subject 
to the same duties as are herein imposed upon cigars. 


ScHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS, 


ANIMALS, LIVE: 
(371) pis, Cattle valued at not more than twenty dollars per 
ead, if ono year old or over, six dollars per head; if less 
than one year old, two dollars per head; any cattle valued 
at more than twenty dollars per head, thirty per centum ad 
valorem.] 

215. Cattle, if less than one year old, two dollars per head; all other 
cattle if valued at not more than fourteen dollars per head, three 
dollars and fifly cents per head; if valued at more than fourteen 
dollars per head, and not more than twenty-five dollars per head, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; if valued at more than twenty- 
five dollars per head, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

216. (372) [Hogs] Swine, one dollar and fifty cents per head. 

217. Horses and mules, valued at one hundred and fifty dollars or 
less per head, thirty dollars per head; if valued at over 
one hundred and fifty dollars, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

218. Sheep, one year old or over, one dollar and fifty cents pe 
head; less than one year old, seventy-five cents per head. 

219. All other live animals, not specially provided for in this Act, 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 


BREADSTUFFS AND FARINACEOUS SUBSTANCES: 
220. Barley, thirty cents per bushel of forty-eight pounds. 
221. Barley-malt, forty-five cents per bushel of thirty-four pounds, 
222. Barley, pearled, patent, or hulled, two cents per pound. 
223. Buck wheat, fifteen cents per bushel of forty-eight pounds, 
224. Corn or.iaize, fifteen cents per bushel of fifty-six pounds, 
225. Corn meal, twenty cents per bushel of forty-eight pounds. 
(373) 2254, Raw cotton, twenty per centum ad valorem, 
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226. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all similar preparations, (374) [two] 
one and one-half cents per pound. 

227. Oats, fifteen cents per bushel. 

228. Oatmeal and rolled oats, one cent per pound; oat hulls, ten 
cents per hundred pounds. 

229. Rice, cleaned, two cents per pound; uncleaned rice, or rice 
free of the outer hull and still having the inner cuticle on, 
one and one-fourth cents per pound; rice flour, and rice 
meal, and rice broken which will pass through a sieve 
known commercially as number twelve wire sieve, (375) 
[one-half] one-fourth of one cent per pound; paddy, or rice 
3 the outer hull on, three-fourths of one cent per 
pound. 

230. Rye, ten cents per bushel; rye flour, one-half of one cent per 
pound. 

(376) 231. (Tapioca, cassava or cassada, farina, and sago in flake, 
pearl or flour, one-half of one cent per pound; arrowroot 
flour, three cents per pound.] 

232. Wheat, twenty-five cents per bushel. 
233. Wheat flour, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 


Dairy PRODUCTS: 

234. Butter, and substitutes therefor, six cents per pound. 
235. Cheese, and substitutes therefor, six cents per pound, 

236. Milk, fresh, two cents per gallon. 

237. Milk, preserved or condensed, or sterilized by heating or 
other processes, including weight of (377) [all coverings and 
packing material] immediate coverings, two cents per pound; 
sugar of milk, five cents per pound. 


AND FrELD PRODUCTS: 

Beans, (378) [fifty] forty cents per bushel of sixty pounds. 

Beans, pease, and mushrooms, prepared or preserved, in tins, 
jars, bottles, or similar packages, two and one-half cents per 
pound (379) [and fifteen per centum ad valorem, ] including 
the weight of all (380) [coverings and packing material 
tins, jars, and other immediate coverings; all vegetables, pre- 

ared or preserved, including pickles and sauces of all 
inds, not specially provided for in this Act, and fish paste 
or sauce, forty per centam ad valorem. 

Cabbages, three cents each. 

Cider, five cents per gallon. 

242. Eggs, (381) not specially provided for in this Act, five cents per 

ozen, 

Eggs, yolk of, twenty-five per centum ad valorem (382); albu- 
men, egg, or dried blood, three cents per pound; dried blood, when 
soluble, one and one-half cents per pound (383) [; albumen, 
five cents per pound]. 

Hay, four dollars per ton. 

Honey, twenty cents per gallon. : 

Hops, (384) [fifteen] fwelre cents per pound (385); hop extract 
and lupulin, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

247. Onions, forty cents per bushel; garlie, (386) three-fourths of 

one cent per pound. 

248. Pease, green, in bulk or in barrels, sacks, or similar pack- 
ages, (381) [forty] thirty cents per bushel of sixty pounds; 

ease, dried, (388) thirty cents per bushel; split pease, (389) 
fifty] forty cents per bushel of sixty pounds; pease in 
cartons, papers, or other small packages, one cent per pound. 

(390) 2481. Orchids, palms, dracenas, crotons and azaleas, thirty per 
centum ad valorem; tulips, hyacinths, narcissi, jonquils, lilies, 
lilies of the valley, and all other bulbs, bulbous roots, or corms, 
which are cultivated for their flowers, thirty per centum ad valo- 
rem; natural flowers of all kinds, preserved or fresh, suitable 
Jor decorative purposes, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

249. Stocks, cuttings or seedlings of Myrobolan plum, Mahaleb 
or Mazzard cherry, three years old or less, (391) [one dollar] 
Jifty cents per thousand plants (392) and fifteen per centum 
ad valorem; stocks, cuttings or seedlings of pear, apple, 
quince and the Saint Julian plum, three years old or less, 
(398) and evergreen seedlings, one dollar (394) [and seventy- 

ve cents] per thousand plants (395) and fifteen per centum 
ad valorem; rose plants, budded, grafted, or grown on their 
own roots, (396) [three] two and one half cents each; stocks, 
cuttings and seedlings of all fruit and ornamental trees, 
deciduous and evergreen, shrubs and vines, manetti, multi- 
flora, and brier rose, and all trees, shrubs, plants and vines, 
commonly known as nursery stock, (397) [unless otherwise 
specified, thirty] not specially provided for in this Act, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

250. Potatoes, twenty-five cents per bushel of sixty pounds. 

251. Seeds: Castor beans or seeds, twenty-five cents per bushel of 
fifty pounds; flaxseed or linseed and other oil seeds not 
specially provided for in this Act, (398) [thirty] twenty-five 
cents per bushel of fifty-six ponnds; poppy seed, fifteen 
cents per bushel; but no drawback shall be allowed upon 
oil cake made from p qup seed, nor shall any allowance 
be made for dirt or other impurities in any seed; seeds of 
all kinds not specially provided for in this Act, (399) [forty] 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

252. Straw, one dollar and fifty cents per ton (400) , gross weight. 


245. 
246. 


253. Teazles, thirty per centum ad valorem. 
254. Vegetables in their natural state, not specially provided for 
in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 


Fisu: 

(401) [255. Anchovies and sardines packed in oil or otherwise, 
and other fish packed in oil, in tin boxes measuring not more 
than five inches long, four inches wide and three and one- 
half inches deep, ten cents per box; in boxes measnring not 
more than five inches long, four inches wide and one and 
five-eighths inches deep, five cents per box; in boxes meas- 
uring not more than fourand three-fourths inches long, three 
and one-half inches wide, and one and one-fourth inches 
deep, two and one-half cents per box; when imported in 
any other form, forty per centum ad valorem; fish in cans 
or packages made of tin or other material, not specially 
provided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad valorem.] 

255. Fish known or labeled as anchovies, sardines, sprats, brislings, 
sardels, or sardellen, packed in oil or otherwise, in bottles, jars, 
tin bores or cans, shall be dutiable as follows: Containing seven 
and one-half cubic inches or less, one and one-half cents per bot- 
lle, jar, bor or can; containing more than seven and € 
and not more than twenty-one cubic inches, two and one-half 
cenis per bottle, jar, box or can; containing more than twenty- 
one and not more than thirty-three cubic inches, fire cents per 
botile, jar, bor, or can; containing more than thirty-three and 
not more than seventy cubic inches, ten cents per bottle, jar, bor, 
or can; if in other packages, forty per centum ad ralorem. All 
other fish in tin packages, except shellfish, thirty per centum ad 
valorem; fish in packages containing less than one-half barrel, 
and not specially provided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad 
valorem, 

256. Fresh-water fish not specially provided for in this Act, (402) 

and herring, fresh, one-half of one cent per pound] one- 
fourth of one cent ound, 

(403) [257. Herring, pickled, salted, smoked, or dried, and all fish 
not specially provided for in this Act, one cent per pound.] 

257. Herrings, pickled or salted, one-half of one cent per pound; her- 
rings, fresh, one-fourth of one cent per pound. 

(404) [258. Mackerel, salmon, and halibut, fresh, pickled, salted. 
smoked, dried, frozen, packed in ice or otherwise prepared 
for preservation, and fish skinned or boned, one and one- 
half cents per pound.] 

258. Fish, fresh, smoked, dried, salted, pickled, frozen, packed in 
ice or otherwise prepared for preservation, not specially provided 
Jor in this Act, three-fourths of one cent per pound; fish, skinned 
or boned, one and one-fourth cents per pound; mackerel, halibut 
or salmon, pickled or salted, one cent per pound, 

(405) [259. In addition to the duties otherwise provided for in this 
Act, there shall be levied, collected and paid, upon all fish 
imported from any country or dependency which pays an 
ar ves on fish, a duty equal to the amount of such 

ounty. 

(406) [260. Cans and packages, made of tin or other metal, con- 
taining shellfish admitted free of duty, not exceeding one 
quart in contents, shall be subject to a duty of six cents 
per dozen cans or packages ; and when exceeding one quart, 
Shall be subject to an additional duty of three cenís per 
dozen for each additional half quart or fractional part 
thereof.] 


FRUITS AND Nuts: 

261. Apples, (407) peaches, currants, quinces, cherries, plums, and 
pears, green or ripe, twenty-five cents per bushel; apples, 
3 (408), pears, and other edible fruits, including 

rries, when dried, desiccated, evaporated or prepared in 
any manner, not specially provided for in this Act, (409) 
[two cents] one cent per pound; berries, edible, in their 
natural condition, one cent per quart (410); cranberries, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(411) [262. Comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits preserved in sugar or 
molasses, or in their own juices, or in spirits, when not con- 
taining over five per centum of alcohol, and not specially 
provided for in this Act, and jellies of all kinds, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem.] 

262. Comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits preserved in sugar, molasses, 
spirits, or in their own juices, not specially provided for in this 
Act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; if containing over eight- 
een per centum of alcohol and not apeciaily provided for in this 
Act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem and in addition two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per proof gallon on the alcohol contained 
therein in excess of eighteen per centum; jellies of all kinds, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem; Taata preserved in their 

own juice, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

263. Figs, plums, prunes, (412) and prunelles, two cents per pound ; 
raisins and other dried grapes, two and one-half cents per 
pound; dates, one-half of one cent per pound; currants, 
Zante or other, two cents per pound; olives, green or pre- 
pared, in bottles, jars, or similar packages, twenty-five cents 
per gallon; in easks or otherwise than in bottles, jars, or 
similar packages, fifteen cents per gallon. 
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264. Grapes (413) [and peaches, one cent per pound] ín barrels or 
other packages, twenty cents per cubic foot. 


265. Oranges, lemons, limes, grape fruit, shaddocks or pomelos, 
(414) [three-fourths of one cent] one cent per pound (415) 
[, and in addition thereto, thirty per centum ad valorem 
upon the boxes, barrels, or other articles containing any of 
the foregoing: Provided, That the thin wood, so called, com- 
peeve the sides, tops and bottoms of orange and lemon 

oxes of the growth and manufacture of the United States, 
exported as orange and lemon box shooks, may be reimported 
in completed form, filled with oranges and lemons, by the 
parem of dnty at one-half the rate imposed on similar 
` boxes of entirely foreign growth and manufacture]. 

(416) [266. Orange peel, lemon pecl, preserved or candied, and 
desiccated cocosnut, two cents per pound; and citron or 
citron peel, preserved or candied, four cents per pound.] 

266. Orange peel or lemon peel, preserved, candied, or dried, and cócoa- 
nut meat or copra desiceated, shredded, cut, or similarly pre- 
pared, two and one-half cents per pound; citron or citron peel, 
preserved, candied, or dried, four cenis per pound, 

267. Pineapples, in barrels and other packages, (417) [six] seven 
cents per cubic foot; in bulk, (418) [six] seven dollars per 
thousand. 

Nuts— 

268. Almonds, not shelled, (419) [five] four cents per pound; clear 
almonds, shelled, (420) poren ess cents per pound. 

269. Filberts and walnuts of all kinds, not shelled, (421) [three] 
two and one-half cents per pound; shelled, (422) [six] five 
cents per pound. 

270. Peanuts or ground beans, unshelled, (423) one-half of one cent 
per pound; shelled, one (424) [and one-half cents] cent per 


pound. 

271. Nuts of all kinds, shelled or unshelled, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, one (425) [and one-half cents] cent per 
pound. 


MEAT PRODUCTS: 

272. Bacon and hams, five cents per pound. 

273. (426) [Beef] Fresh beef, veal, mutton, and pork, two cents per 

ound, 

274. Meats of all kinds, prepared and preserved, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 
(427) 2744. Dead game, and game meais, two cents per pound, 

275. Extract of meat, not specially provided for in this Act, 
thirty-five cents per pound; finid extract of meat, fifteen 
cents per pound (428), but the dutiable weight of the extract 
of meat and of the fluid extract of meat shall not include the 
weight of the package in which the same is imported. 

276. Lard, two cents per pound. 

277. Poultry, live, three cents per ponnd; dressed, five cents per 


und. 
218. Tallow, 5 three-fourths of one cent per pound; wool 
rease, including that known commercially as degras or 
vs wool grease, one-half of one cent per pound. 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS: 

219. Chicory-root, raw, dried, or undried, but unground, one cent 
per pound; chicory root, burnt or roasted, ground or gran- 
ulated, or in rolls, or otherwise prepared, and not specially 
provided for in this Act, (430) [three] two and one-half cents 

er pound. 

(431) Tao. Chocolate and cocoa, prepared or manufaetured, not 
specially provided for, valued at not above twelve cents per 
pound, one and one-half cents per pound and ten per centum 
ad valorem; valued above twelve cents per pound and not 
above twenty-four cents per pound, two and one-half cents 
per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued above 
twenty-four cents per pound and not above thirty-five cents 
per pound, three cents per pound and twenty per centum ad 
valorem; valued above thirty-five cents per pound, fifty 
per centum ad valorem; powdered cocoa, unsweetened, five 
cents per pound; and when packed in cans or packages 
made of tin or other metal, not exceeding one pound each 
in eontents, an additional duty of six cents per dozen cans 
or packages; and when exceeding one pound, an additional 
duty of three cents per dozen for additional half pound or 
fraction thereof.] 

280. Chocolate and cocoa, prepared or manufactured, not specially 
provided for in this Act, valued at not over fifteen cents per pound, 
two and one-half cents per pound; valued above fifteen and not 
above twenty-four cents per pound, two and one-half cents per 
pound and ten per centum ad valorem ; valued above twenty-four 
and not abore thirty-five cents per pound, five cents per pound 
and ten per centum ad valorem; valued above thirty-five cents per 
pound, fifty per centum ad valorem. The weight and valueof all 
coverings, other than plain wooden, shall be included in the duti- 
able weight and value of the foregoing merchandise; powdered 
cocoa, unsweetened, five cents per pound. 

281. Cocoa-butter or cocoa-butterine, (432) [six] and cocoanut oil, 

fhree and one-half cents per pound. 


282. Dandelion-root and acorns prepared, and (433) [other] arti- 
cles used as coffee, or as substitutes for coffee not specially 
provided for in this Act, (434) [one and one-half] two and 
one-half ceuts per pound. 

283. Salt in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, twelve cents 

r one hundred pounds; in bulk, eight cents per ono 
undred pounds: Provided, That imported salt in bond may 
be used in ending fish taken by vessels licensed to engage in 
the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores of the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States, under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon 
proof that the salt has been used for either of the purposes 
stated in this proviso, the duties on the same shall be remit- 
ted: Provided further, That exporters of meats, whether 
packed or smoked, which have been cured in the United 
States with imported salt, shall, upon satisfactory proof, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall presnribe; that such meats have been cured with im- 
ported salt, have refunded to them from the Treasury the 
duties paid on the saltso used in curingsuch exported meats, 
in amounts not less than one hundred dollars, 

284. Starch, including all preparations, from whatever substance 
produced, fit for use as starch, (435) [two] one and one-half 
cents per pound. 

285. Dextrine, burnt starch, gum substitute, or British gum, (436) 
[two] one and one-half cents per pound. 

286. Spices: Mustard, ground or prepared, in bottles or otherwise, 
ten cents per pound; capsicum or red pepper, or cayenne 
pepper, two and one-half cents per pound; sage, one cent 
per pound; (437) [sweet marjoram, three cents per pound; 
summer savory, coriander seed and thyme, one-half of ono 
cent per pound;] spices not specially provided for in this 
Act, three cents per pound. 

287. Vinegar, seven and one-half cents per (438) proof gallon, 
'The standard (439) proof for vinegar shall be taken to be 
that strength which requires thirty-five grains of bicarbo- 
nate of potash to nentralize one ounce troy of vinegar. 


SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 
SPIRITS. 


288. Brandy and other spirits manufactured or distilled from 
grain or other materials, and not specially provided for in this Act, 
two dollars and (440) [fifty] twenty-fire cents per proof gallon. 

289. Each and every gauge or wine gallon of measurement shall 
be counted as at least one pus llon; and the standard for de- 
termining the proof of brandy and other spirits or liquors of any 
kind imported shall be the same as that which is defined in the laws 
relating to internal revenue: Provided, That it shall be lawful for 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in his diseretion, to authorize the 
ascertainment of the proof of wines, cordials, or other liquors, by 
distillation or otherwise, in cases where it is impracticable to ascer- 
tain such 1 by the means prescribed by existing law or regula- 
tions: And provided further, That any ope or other spirituous or 
distilled 5 imported in any sized cask, bottle, jug, or other 
package, of or from any country, dependency, or province under 
whose laws similar sized casks, bottles, jugs, or other packages of 
distilled spirits, wine, or other beverage put up or filled in the 
United States are denied entrance into such country, dependency, 
or provinee, shall be forfeited to the United States; and any brandy 
or other spiru or distilled liquor imported in a cask of less 
capacity than ten gallons from any country shall be forfeited to the 
United States. 

290. On all compounds or preparations of which distilled spirits 
are a component part of chief valne, there shall be levied a duty 
not less than that imposed upon distilled spirits. 

291. Cordials, (441) [liquors] liqueurs, arrack, absinthe, kirsch- 
wasser, ratafia, and other spirituous beverages or bitters of all 
kinds, containing spirits, and not specially provided for in this Act, 
two dollars and (442) [fifty] twenty-five cents per proof gallon. 

292. No lower rate or amount of duty shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on brandy, oA and other spirituous beverages than 
that fixed by law for the description of first proof; but it shall be 
increased in 1 8 for any greater strength than the strength 
of first proof, and all imitations of brandy or spirits or wines 
imported by any names whatever shall be subject to the highest 
tate of duty provided for the genuine articles respectfully intended 
to be represented, and in no case less than one dollar and fifty cents 
per gallon. 

293. Bay rum or bay water, whether distilled cr compounded, of 
first proof and in proportion for any greater strength than first 
proof, one dollar and fifty cents per gallon. 


WINES. 


291. Champagne and all othersparkling wines, in bottles contain- 
ing each not more than one quart and more than one pint, eight 
dollars per dozen; containing not more than one pint nh nud more 
than one-half pint, four dollars per dozen; containing one-half pint 
each or less, two dollars per dozen; in bottles or other vessels con- 
taining more than one quart each, in addition to eight dollars per 
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ether, twenty-five cents per pound; fruit ethers, oils, or essences, 
two dollars per pound; ethers of all kinds not specially provided 
for in this Act, one dollar per pound: Provided, That no article 
of this paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

21. Extracts and decoctions of logwood and other dyewoods, 
(29) [extract of sumac,] and extracts of barks (30) [or woods], 
such as are commonly used for dyeing or tanning, not specially 
provided for in this Act, seven-eighths of one cent per pound; 
(81) [all the above in a solid or dry form, one and one-half cents 
par posna ;] extracts of (32) racho and of hemlock bark, one- 

alf of one cent per pound (33); extracts of sumac, and of woods 
other than dyewoods, not specially provided for in this Act, five- 
eighths of one cent per pound. 

22. atin, glue, isinglass or fish glue, and prepared fish blad- 
ders or fish sounds, valued at not above ten cents per pound, two 
and one-half cents per pound; valued at above ten cents per pound 
and not above (34) [twenty-five] thirty-five cents per pound, (85) 
[three cents per pound and fifteen] twenty-five per centum a 
valorem; (36) [valued above twenty-five cents and not above forty 
cents per pound, ftve cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad 
valorem; valued above (37) [forty] v weld cents per pound, 
(88) [twenty] fifteen cents per pound and (39) [fifteen] twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

28. Glycerin, crude, not purified, one cent per pound; refined, 
three cents per pound. 

24. Indigo, extracts, or pastes of, three-fourths of one cent per 
pound; carmined (40) [or indigotine], ten cents per pound. _ 

25. Ink and ink powders, (41) [printers' ink, and all other ink 
not specially provided for in this Act,] twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

26. Iodine, resublimed, twenty cents per pound. 

27. Iodoform, one dollar per pound. 

28. Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, or other forms, (42) 
[five] four and one-half cents per pound (43) [; chicle, ten cents 
per pound]. 

(44) 281. Chicle, six cents per pound. 

29. Magnesia, carbonate of, medicinal, three cents 
calcined, (45) medicinal, seven cents per pound; sulp 
Epsom salts, one-fifth of one cent per pound. 


Ors: 

80, Alizarin assistant, sulpho-ricinoleic acid, and ricinoleic acid, 
by whatever name known, whether liquid, solid, or in 
paste, in the manufacture of which fifty per centum or 
more of castor oil is used, (46) [forty] thirty cents per 
gallon; in the manufacture of which less than fifty per 
centum of castor oil is used, (47) [twenty] fifteen cents 
per gallon; all other alizarin assistant, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

81. Castor oil, thirty-five cents per gallon. 

82. Cod-liver oil, fifteen cents per gallon. 

83. Cotton-seed oil, (48) [seven] four cents per gallon of seven 

^. and one-half pounds weight. 

84. Croton oil, twenty cents per ponang 

85, Flaxseed (49), (50) [or] lin: (51), and py seed oil, raw, 
boiled, or oxidized, (52) Pr erased i wenty cents per 
gallon of seven and one-half pounds weight (53) [: poppy- 
seed oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized, ten cents per gallon of 
seven and one-half pounds weight. ] 

86. Fusel oil, or amylic alcohol, (54) [one-half] one-fourth of 
one cent per pound. 

87. Hemp-seed oil and rape-seed oil, ten cents per gallon. 

88. Olive oil, not specially provided for in this Act, (55) [fifty] 
forty cents per gallon (56); if packed in bottles, jars, tins, 
or similar packages, fifty cents gallon. 

89. Peppermint oil, (57) [sixty-five] fifty cents per pound. 

40. Seal, herring, whale, and other fish oil, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, eight cents per gallon. 

41. Opium, crude or unmanufactured, and not adulterated, con- 
taining nine per centum and over of morphia, one dollar per 
pound; morphia or morphine, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or 
salts of opium, one dollar per ounce; aqueous extract of opam 
for medicinal uses, and tincture of, as landanum, and other liquid 

reparations of opium, not specially provided for in this Act, 

orty per centum ad valorem; opium containing less than nine 
par onam of morphia, and opium prepared for smoking, six dol- 
per pound; but opium prep for smoking and other prep- 
arations of opium deposited in bonded warehouses not be 
removed therefrom without payment of duties, and such duties 
shall not be refunded. 


Paints, COLORS, AND VARNISHES: : 
42. Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, 
unmanufactured, seventy-five cents per ton; manufac- 
tured, five dollars and twenty-five cents per ton. . 
49. Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, Chinese, and all others, con- 
taining ferrocyanide of iron, (58) in pulp, dry or ground 


pound; 
te of, or 


in or mixed with oil (59) or water, eight cents per pound 
(60) [: and in pulp or mixed with water, eight cents per 
pound on the material contained therein when dry]. 

44, Blanc-fixe, or artificial sulphate of bed i and satin white, 


or artificial sulphate o: 


pound. 

45. Black, made from bone, ivory, or vegetable, (61) [under] by 
whatever name known, including bone black and lamp- 
black, er or ground,in oil or water, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem, 

(62) [46. Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other chromium 
colors in the manufacture of which lead and bichromate 
of potash or soda are used, dry or ground in or mixed 
with oil, four and one-half cents per pound; in pulp or 

mixed with water, four and one-half cents per pound on 
the material contained therein when dry.] 

46. Chrome yellow, chrome green, and all other chromium colors 
in the manufacture of which lead and bichromate of pot. 
ash or soda are used, in pulp, dry, or ground in or mixed 
with oil or water, I and one-half cents per pound. 

(63) [47. Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, 
umber and umber earths not specially provided for in this 
Act, crude, one-fourth of one cent per pound; dried or 
powdered, one-half of one cent per pound; ground in oil 
or water, one and one-half cents per Mes 

47. Ocher and ochery earths, sienna and sienna earths, and 
umber and u earths not specially pons For, when 

. crude or not powdered, washed or pulverized, one-eighth 

of one cent per pound ; if powdered, washed or pulverized, 
three-eighths of one cent per pound; if ground in oil or 
water, one and one-half cents per pound. 

48. Orange mineral, three ("2 [and one-half] cents per pound. 

49. Red "rie (65) [three] two and three-fourths cents per 

un 


pound. 

50. Ultramarine blue, (66) [and other ultramarine colors,] 
whether dry, in pulp, or mixed with water, and wash blue 
containing ultramarine, (67) [four] three and one-half 
cents per pound. 

51. Varnishes, including so-called gold size or japan, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem; (68) [and on] spirit varnishes 
(69) [for the alcohol contained therein], one dollar and (70) 
[thirty-two] fifiy-two cents per gallon (71) [additional] 
and thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

52, Vermilion red, and other colors containing quicksilver, dry 
or ground in oil or water, (72) [twelve] ten cents per 
pound; when not containing quicksilver but made of lead ' 
or containing lead, (73) [six] five cents per pound. 

53. White lead, white paint, and (74) [white] pigment con- 
taining lead, dry or in pulp, or ground or mixed with oil, 
(75) [three] two and three-fourths cents per pound. 

e and Paris white, dry, one-fourth of one cent per 
pound; ground in oil, or putty, one cent per pound. 

55. Zinc, oxide of, and white paint or (76) [white] pigment con- 
taining zinc, but not containing lead, dry, one cent per 
pound ; 1 7 in oil, one and three: fourth cents per pound; 
(77) [sulfid of zinc white, or] white sulphide of zinc, one 
and one-fourth cents per pound (78) [; chloride of zinc 
and sulphate of zinc, one cent per pounds. 

56. All paints, colors, (79) [and] pigments, (80) [whether dry 
or mixed, or ground in water or oil, or solutions other 
than oil, or] lakes, crayons, smalts, (81) [and] frostings 
(ei [, not specially provided for in this Act]; and (83) 

all] paints, colors, and pigments (84) commonly known 
as artists’ paints or colors; all the foregoing, not specially 
provided for in this Act, whether (85) erude or dry or 
mixed, or ground with water or oil, or (86) with solutions 
other than oil, (87) and whether in bulk er in tubes, pans, 
cakes, or other a [forms, commonly known as artists’ 
paints or colors] form, thirty per centum ad valorem (89); 
venetian red, fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

57. Lead: Acetate of, white, (90) [four] two and three-fourths 
cents per pound; (91) [in colors, three] brown, gray, or 
yellow, one and three-fourths cents per pound ; nitrate of, 
(92) [two] one and one-half cents per pound; litharge, 
two and (93) [three-fourths] one-half cents per pound. 

58. Phosphorus, (94) [twenty] fiffeen cents per pound. 

POTASH: ! 3 
59. Bichromate and chromate of, three cents per pound. 

60. Caustic or hydrate of, (95) refined, in sticks or rolls, one 
cent per pound; chlorate of, (96) [three] two and one- 
half cents per pound, 

61. Hydriodate, iodide, and iodate of, twenty-five cents per 


pound. 
62. Nitrate of, or saltpeter, refined, one-half cent per pound. 
63. Prussiate of, red, eight re pound; yellow, four cents 
per pound (97) [; cyanide of, six cents per pound]; cyanide 
of potassium, twelve and one-half per centum ad velorem. 


lime, one- of one cent per 
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PREPARATIONS: 

~ 64, Medicinal preparations containing alcohol or in the prepa- 
ration of which alcohol is used, not specially provided for 
in this Act, fifty-five cents per pound, but in no case shall 
the same pay less than twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

65. Medicinal preparations not containing alcohol or in the 
preparation of which alcohol is not used, not specially 

rovided for in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad va- 
orem; calomel and other mercurial medicinal prepara- 
tions, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

66. Plasters, healing or curative, of all kinds, and court-plaster, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

67. Preparations used as applications to the hair, mouth, teeth, 
or skin, such as cosmetics, dentifrices, pastes, pomades, 

walers, and other toilet articles, and articles of per- 
umery, whether in sachets or otherwise, not containing 
alcohol or in the manufacture of which alcohol is not 
used, and not specially provided for in this Act, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

68, Santonin, and all salts thereof containing eighty per centum 

or over of santonin, one dollar per pound. 
Soap: 

69, Castile soap, one and one-fourth cents pound; fancy, 
perfumed, and all descriptions of toilet soap, including 
so-called medicinal or medicated soaps, fifteen cents per 
pound; all other soaps not specially provided for in thi 
Act, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Sopa: 

70. Bicarbonate of soda; or supercarbonate of soda, or saleratus, 
and other alkalies containing fifty per centum or more of 
bicarbonate of soda, three-fourths of one cent per pound, 

71. Bichromate and chromate of soda, two cents per pound. 

72, Crystal carbonate of soda, or concentrated soda crystals, or 
monohydrate, or sesquicarbonate of soda, (98) [one-half] 
three-tenths of one cent per pound; chlorate of soda, (99) 
[three] two cents per pound. 

78. Hydrate of, or caustic soda, (100) [one-half] three-fourths 
of one cent per pound: nitrite of soda, two and one-half 
cents per pound (101) [; hypo sulphite and sulphide of 
soda, one-half of one cent per pound. } 

74, Sal soda, or soda crystals, not concentrated, (102) two-tenths 
of one cent per pound. (103) [and soda ash, one-fourth of 
one cent per pound. 

(104) 744. Soda ash, th hths of one cent per pound; arse- 
niate of soda, one and one-fourth cents 1550 nd. 

"5, Silicate of soda, or other alkaline silicate, (105) E 
of one cent] one-half of one cent per pound. 

76. Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, or niter cake, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per ton. 

(106) 764. Sea moss, ten per centum ad valorem. 

71. Sponges, (107) [crude or in their natural state,] twenty per 
centum ad valorem; manufactures of sponges, or of which sponge 
is the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this Act, forty per centum ad valorem. S 

78. Strychnia, or strychnine, and all salts thereof, thirty cents 
per ounce. : 

79. Sulphur, (108) or brimstone, crude, fifty cents per ton; re- 
fined or sublimed, or flowers of, eight dollars per ton. 

80. Sumac, ground, (109) [four-tenths] three-tenths of one cent 

r pound. 

(110) 801. Tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans, fifty cents per 
pound; vanilla beans, two dollars per pound; van beans, com- 
mercially known as cuts, one dollar per pound, 

81. Vanillin, (111) [seventy] eighty cents per ounce. 

ScHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 


Brick AND TILE: 
82, Fire-brick, E) weighing not more than ten pounds each, 
not glazed, enameled, ornamented, or decorated in any 

manner, one dollar and twenty-five cents per ton; glazed, 
enameled, ornamented, or decorated, (113) [thirty] forty- 
five per centum ad valorem; brick, other than fire-brick, 
not glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or 
decorated in any manner, twenty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem; if glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, 
or decorated in any manner, (114) [thirty] forty-five per 
centum ad valorem. } 
[83. Tiles, glazed or unglazed, encaustic, ceramic mosaic, 
vitrified, flint, r, embossed, enameled, ornamental, 
hand painted, gold decorated, and all other earthenware 
tiles for floors and walls, valued at not exceeding forty 
cents per square foot, eight cents per square foot; ex- 
ceeding forty cents per square foot, ten cents per square 
foot and twenty-five per centum ad valorem. ] 

84. Tiles, P eem unglazed floor, one color, exceeding two square 
inches in size, four cents square foot; glazed, encaus- 
tic, ceramic mosaic, vitrified, semivitrified, flint, r, em- 
bossed, meled, ornamental, hand painted, gold deco- 


(115) 


ena 
rated, and all other earthenware tiles for floors and walls, 


valued at not exceeding forty cents per square foot, eight 
cents per square fool; exceeding forty cents per square 
foot, ten cents per square foot and twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

CEMENT, LIME, AND PLASTER: 

84, Roman, Portland,and other hydraulic cement, in barrels, 
sacks, or other packages, (116) [eight] eleven cents per 
one hundred pounds, including weight of barrel or pack- 
age; in bulk, (117) [seven] fen cents per one hundred 
.pounds; other cement, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

85. Lime, five cents per one hundred pounds, including weight 
of barrel or package. 

86. Plaster (118) [of paris] rock or gypsum, (119) crude, one dol- 
lar per ton; if ground or calcined, (120) one dollar and 
fifty cents per ton; (121) [and] pearl hardening (122) [or 
artificial sulphate of lime] for paper (123) {manufac- 
turers'] makers’ use, (124) [one dollar and fifty cents per 
ton] twenty per centum ad valorem. 

87. Pumice stone, wholly or partially manufactured, (125) [one- 
half of one cent per pound] fifteen per centum ad valorem; 
5 , (126) [twenty] fen per centum ad va- 

orem. 
CLAYs OR EARTHS: 

88. Clays or earths, unwronght or unmanufactured, not spe- 
cially provided for in this Act, one dollar per ton; wrought 
or manufactured, not specially provided for in this Act, 
two dollars per ton; china clay or kaolin, (127) [two] 
three dollars per ton (128); limestone rock asphalt con- 


taining not more than fifteen centum of bitumen, fift 
cents per ton; asphaltum and bitumen, (129) not s du 


provided for in this Act, crude, if not dried, or otherwise 
advan: in any manner, one dollar and (130) tafty] 
twenty-five cents per ton; if dried or otherwise advanc 
in any manner, (131) [three dollars] two dollars and 
Jifty cents per ton; bauxite, or beauxite, crude, not re- 
fined or otherwise advanced in condition from its natural 
state, one dollar per ton (132); fullers’ earth, unwrought 
and unmanufactured, two dollars per ton; wrought or 
manufactured, four dollars per ton. 
EARTHENWARE AND CHINA: 

89. Common yellow (133), [and] brown (134), and gruy earth- 
enware, plain (135), [or] embossed, (130) or salt-glazed 
common stoneware, and crucibles, (137) all the foregoing 
not decorated in n Gres serach twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem (138) [; kingham earthenware, forty per 
centum ad valorem]. 

90. China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crock- 
ery ware, (139) [including clock cases with or without 
movements,] plaques, ornaments, AN toy tea sets, 
charms, vases and statuettes, painted, tinted, stained, 
enameled, printed, gilded, or otherwise decorated or orna- 
mented in any manner, sixty per centum ad valorem; if 
pus white and without superadded ornamentation of any 

ind, fifty-five per centum ad valorem. , 

91. All other china, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, 
and crockery ware, and manufacturesthereof, or of which 
the same is the component material of chief value, by 
whatever name known, not 5 rovided for in this 
Act, if painted, tinted, stained, enameled, printed, gilded, 
or otherwise decorated or ornamented in any manner, 
sixty per centum ad valorem; if not ornamented or deco- 
rated, marte ged centum ad valorem. 

92. Articles (140) and wares composed (141) wholly or in chief 
value of (142) [earthen] earthy or mineral substances, 
(143) or carbon, not specially provided for in this Act, if 
not decorated in any manner, thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem; if decorated, pedcs per centum ad valorem. 

93. Gas retorts, three dollars each; lava tips for burners, (144 
[ten] eight cents per gross and fifteen per centum a 
valorem (145) [; carbons for electric lighting, and filter 
tubes, fifty per centum ad valorem; porous carbon pots 
for electric batteries, without metallic connections, twenty 
per centum ad valorem]. 

GLASS AND GLASSWARE: 

(146) [94. Plain green or colored, molded or pressed, and flint 
and lime glass bottles, holding more than one quart, and 
demijohns and carboys, covered or uncovered, and other 
plain green or colored, molded or I botfle glass- 
ware, not specially provided for in this Act, one cent per 

und; plain green or colored, molded or pressed, flint or 

ime glass bottles and vials holding not more than.one 
quart and not less than one and one-half pints, one and 
one-fourth cents per pound; holding not more than one 
and one-half pints and not less than one-fourth of one 
pint, oné and one-half cents per pound; if holding less than 

* one-fourth of a pint, fifty cents per gross: Provided, That 
none of the above articles shall pay a less rate of duty 
than forty per centum ad valorem: And provided further, 
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dozen bottles, on the quantity in excess of one quart, at the rate of 
two dollars and fifty cents per gallon (443) ; but no separate or addi- 
tional duty shall be levied om the bottles. 

(444) (295. Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial 
and vermuth, in casks, sixty cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, 
per case of one dozen bottles or jugs, containing each not more than 
one quart and more than one pint, or twenty-four bottles or jugs con- 
taining each not more than one pint, two dollars per case; and any 
excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles or jugs shall 
be subject to a duty of seven cents per pint or fractional part 
thereof, but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed on the 
bottles or jugs: Provided, That any wines, ginger cordial, or ver- 
muth imported containing more than twenty-four per centum of 
alcohol shall be forfeited to the United States: And provided further, 
That there shall be no constractive or other allowance for breakage, 
leakage, or damage on wines, liquors, cordials, or distilled spirits. 
Wines, cordials, brandy, and other spirituous liquors imported in 
bottles or jugs shall be packed in packages containing not less than 
one dozen bottles or jugs in each package; and all such bottles or 
jugs shall pay an additional duty of three cents for each bottle or 
jug unless specially provided for in this Act.] 

295. Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, 
in casks or packages other than bottles or jugs, if containing fourteen per 
centum or less of absolute alcohol, thirty cents per gallon; if containing 
more than fourteen per centum of absolute alcohol, fifty cents per gallon. 
In bottles or jugs, per case of one dozen bottles or jugs, containing each 
not more than one quart and more than one pint, or twenty-four bottles 
or jugs containing each not more than one pint, one dollar and sixty cents 
per case; and any excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles or 
jugs shall be subject to a duty of five cents per pint or fractional part 
thereof, but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles 
or jugs: Provided, That any wines, ginger cordial, or vermuth imported 
containing more than twenty-four per centum of alcohol shall be classed 
as spirits and pay duty accordingly: And provided further, That there 
shall be no constructive or other allowance for breakage, leakage, 
or damage on wines, liquors, cordials, or distilled spirits. Wines, cor- 
dials, brandy, and other spirituous liquors, including bitters of all kinds, 
and bay rum or bay water, imported in bottles or jugs, shall be packed in 
packages containing not less than one dozen botiles or jugs in each pack- 
age, or duty shall be paid as if such package contained at least one dozen 
bottles or jugs, and in addition thereto, duty shall be collected on the bot- 
Hes or jugs at the rates which would be chargeable thereon if imported 
empty. Thepercentage of alcohol in wines and fruit juices shall be deter- 
mined in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury 8hall by regulation 
prescribe. 

296. Ale, porter, and beer, in bottles or jugs, forty cents per gal- 
lon, but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed on the 
bottles: or jugs; otherwise than in bottles or jugs, twenty cents 

r gallon. 

7297. Malt extract, fluid, in casks, twenty cents per gallon; in bot- 
tles or jugs, forty cents per gallon; solid or condensed, forty per 
cent um ad valorem. : 

298. Cherry juice and prune juice, or prune wine, and other fruit 
(445) [juice] juices not specially oae for in this Act, containing 
no aleohol or not more than eighteen per centum of alcohol, sixty 
cents per gallon; if containing more than eighteen per centum of 
alcohol, (446) [two dollars and fifty cents per proof gallon; fruits 
preserved in spirits when containin g over five per centum of alcohol, 
two dollars and fifty cents per proof gallon for the alcohol contained 
therein] sixty cents per gallon, and in addition thereto two dollars and 
seven cents per proof gallon on the alcohol contained therein, 3 

299. Ginger ale, ginger beer, lemonade, soda water, and other 
similar (417) [waters] beverages containing no alcohol in plain green 
or colored, molded or pressed, glass bottles, centaining each not 
more than three-fourths of a pint, eighteen cents per dozen; con- 
taining more than three-fourths of a pint each and not more than 
one and one-half pints, twenty-eight cents per dozen; but no sepa- 
rate or additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles; if imported 
otherwise than in plain green or colored, molded or pressed, glass 
bottles, or in such bottles containing more than one and one-half 

ints each, fifty cents per gallon and in addition thereto, duty shall 
be collected on the bottles, or other coverings, at the rates which 
would be chargeable thereon if imported empty. 

300. All mineral waters and all imitations of natural mineral wa- 
ters, and all artificial mineral waters not specially provided for in 
this Act, in green or colored glass bottles, containing not more than 
one pint, (448) [thirty] fourteen cents per dozen bottles. If contain- 
ing more than one pint and not more than one quart, (449) [forty] 
twenty-four cents per dozen bottles. But no separate duty shall be 
assessed upon the bottles. If imported otherwise than in plain 
green or colored glass bottles, or if imported in such bottles con- 
taining more than one quart, (450) [thirty] twenty cents per gallon, 
and in addition thereto duty shall be collected upon the bottles or 
other covering at the same rates that would be charged (451) 
thereon if imported empty or separately (452): Provided, That all 
filled bottles imported under this and the preceding paragraph after Feb- 
ruary first, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, shall have a designation 
of the contents thereof blown in said bottles. 


SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 

301. Cotton thread and carded yarn, warps or warp yarn, in sin- 

gles, whether on beams or in bundles, skeins or cops, or in any other 
orm, except spool thread of cotton hereinafter provided for, not 
colored, bleached, dyed, or advanced beyond the condition of singles 
by grouping or twisting two or more single yarns together, three 
cents per pound on all numbers up to and including number fifteen, 
one-fifth of a cent per number per pound on all numbers exceeding 
number fifteen and up to and including number thirty, and one- 
fourth of a cent per number per pound on all numbers exceedin 
number thirty; colored, bleached, dyed, combed or advanced beyon 
the condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more single 
yarns together, whether on beams, or in bundles, skeins or cops, or 
in any other form, vem dj spool thread of cotton hereinafter provided 
for, six cents per pound on all numbers up to and including number 
twenty, and on all numbers exceeding number twenty (453) and up 
to number eighty, three-tenths of a cent per number per pound; (454) 
on number eighty and above, fifty per centum ad calorem; cotton card 
laps, roping, sliver or roving, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

302. (455) [Cotton] Spool thread (456) of cotton, including crochet, 
darning, and embroidery cottons on spools or reels, containing on each 
spool or reel not exceeding one hundred yards of thread, six cents 
per dozen; exceeding one hundred yards on each spool or reel, for 
every additional hundred yards (457) [of thread] or fractional part 
thereof in exeess of one hundred (458) [yards], six cents per dozen 
spools or reels; if otherwise than (459) [wound] on spools or reels, 
one-half of (460) [a] one cent for each one hundred yards (461) [of 
thread] or fractional part thereof (462): Provided, That in no case 
shall the duty be assessed upon a less number of yards ihan is marked on 
the spools or reels. 

303. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, and not exceeding fifty threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, one cent per square yard; if bleached, one 
and one-fourth cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, two cents per square yard. 

304. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, exceeding fifty and not exceeding one hundred threads 
to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and not exceeding 
six square yards to the pound, one and one-fourth cents per square 
yard; exceeding six and not exceeding nine square yards to the 
pound, one and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding nine 
square yards to the pound, one and three-fourths cents per square 
yard; if bleached, and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, 
one and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding six and not ex- 
ceeding nine square yards to the pound, one and three-fourths cents 
per square yard; exceeding nine square yards to the pound, two 
and one-fourth cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, 
two and three-fourths cents per square yard; exceeding six and 
not exceeding nine square yards to the pound, three and one-fourth 
cents per square yard; exceeding nine square yards to the pound, 
three and one-half cents per square yard: Provided, That on all 
cotton cloth not exceeding one hundred threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, valued at over seven cents per square yard, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; bleached, valued at over nine 
cents per Ss enr yard, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; and 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over twelve 
cents per square yard, there shall levied, collected, and paid a 
duty of thirty per centum ad valorem. 

305. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, exceeding one hundred and not exceeding one hundred 
and fifty threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 
and not exceeding four square yards to the pound, one and one-half 
cents per square yard; exceeding four and not exceeding six square 
yards to the pound, two cents per square yard; exceeding six and 
not exceeding eight square yards to the pound, two and one-half 
cents per square yard; exceeding eight square yards to the ponnd, 
two and three-fourths cents per square yard; if bleached, and not 
exceeding four square yards to the pound, two and one-half cents per 
square yard; exceeding four and notexceeding six square yards to the 
pound, three cents per square yard; exceeding six and not exceed- 
ing eight square yards to the pound, three and one-half cents per 
square yard; exceeding eight square yards to the pound, three and 
three-fourths cents persquareyard;ifdyed,colored,stained,painted, ` 
or printed, and not exceeding four square yards to the pound, three 
and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding four and not exceeding 
sixsquare yards to the pound, three and three-fourths cents persquare 
yard; exceeding six and not exceeding eight square yards to the 
pound, four and one-fourth cents per square yard; exceeding eight 
square yards to the pound, four and one-half cents per square yard: 
Provided, That on all cotton cloth exceeding one hundred and not 
exceeding one hundred and fifty threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, valued at over nine cents per square yard, 
thirty per centum ad valorem; bleached, valued at over eleven cents 
persquare yard, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or Sisi valued at over twelve and one-half 
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cents per square yard, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a 
duty of thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

306. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, exceeding one hundred and fifty and not exceeding two 
hundred threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 
and not exceeding three and one-half square yards to the pound, 
two cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half and not 
exceeding four and one-half square yards to the pound, two and 
three-fourths cents per square yard; exceeding four and one-half 
and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, three cents per 
square yard; exceeding six square yards to the pound, three and 
one-half cents per square yard; if bleached, and not exceeding 
three and one-half square yards to the pound, two and three-fourths 
cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half and not exceeding 
four and one-half square yards to the pound, three and one-half cents 
per square yard; exceeding four and one-half and not exceeding six 
square yards to the pound, four cents per square yard; exceeding 
six square yards to the pound, four and one-fourth cents per square 
yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, and not ex- 
ceeding three and one-half square yards to the pound, four and 
one-fourth cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half and 
not exceeding four and one-half square yards to the pound, four 
and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding four and one-half 
and not exceeding six square yards to the pound, four and three- 
fourths cents per square yard; exceeding six Gee yards to the 
pound, five cents per square yard: Provided, That on all cotton 
cloth exceeding one hundred and fifty and not exceeding two hun- 
dred threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, not 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over 
ten cents per square yard, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; 
bleached, valued at over twelve cents per square yard, thirty-five 
per centum ad valorem; dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
valued at over twelve and one-half cents per square yard, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of forty per centum ad 
valorem. 

307. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted 
or printed, exceeding two hundred and not exceeding three undred 
tlireads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, and not 
exceeding two and one-half square yards to the pound, three and 
one-half cents per square yard; exceeding two and one-half and 
not exceeding Are and one-half square yards to the pound, four 
cents per square yard; exceeding three and one-half and not ex- 
ceeding five square yards to the pound, four and one-half cents per 
square yard; exceeding five square yards to the pound, five cents 
per square yard; if bleached, and not exceeding two and one-half 
square yards to the pound, four and one-half cents per square yard; 
exceeding two and one-half and not exceeding three and one-half 
square yards to the pound, five cents per square yard; exceeding 
three and one-half and not exceeding five square yards to the pound, 
five and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding five square yards 
to the pound, six cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, and not exceeding three and one-half square 
yards to the pound, six and one-fourth cents per square yard; ex- 
ceeding three and one-half square yards to the pound, seven cents 

er square yard: Provided, That on all such cotton cloths not 
8 dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over 
twelve (463) and one-half cents per square yard (464) [,] ; bleached, 
valued at over (465) [fourteen] fifteen cents per square yard (466) [,] ; 
and dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at over (467) 
[sixteen] serenteen and one-half cents per square yard, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid a duty of forty per centum ad valorem. 

308. Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 

rinted, exceeding three hundred threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, and not exceeding two square yards to the 

ound, four cents per square yard; exceeding two and not exceed- 
fox three square yards to the pound, four and one-half cents per 
square yard; exceeding three and not exceeding four square yards to 
the pound, five cents per ngua yard; exceeding four nes yards 
to the pound, five and one-half cents per square yard; if bleached 
and not exceeding two square yards to the pound, five cents per 
square yard; exceeding two and not exceeding three square yards 
to the pound, five and one-half cents per square yard; exceeding 
three and nof exceeding four square yards to the pound, six cents 
persquare yard; exceeding four ogoare yards to the pound, six and 
one-half cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, and not exceeding three square yards to the pound, (468) 
[eightg six and one-half cents per square yard (469); exceeding three 
square yards to the pound, eight cents re square yard : Provided, That 
(470) on all such cotton cloths not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, valued at over fourteen cents per square yard 
(471) [,] bleached, valued at over sixteen cents per square yard 
m [,] ; and dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, valued at 
over twenty cents per square yard, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid a duty of forty per centum ad valorem (473) [: Provided 
further, That on cloth composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
containing an admixture of silk, and not otherwise provided for in 
this Act iae shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of eight 
cents per square yard and thirty per ceutum ad valorem]. 

(474) 308a. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the para- 


graphs of this schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall be 
held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece or otherwise, 
whether figured, fancy, or plain, the warp and filling threads of which 
can be counted by unraveling or other practicable means, 

(475) 308b. Cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber and silk, 
whether known as silk-striped sleeve linings, silk stripes, or otherwise, 
eight cents per square yard and thirty per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That no such cloth shall pay a less rate of duty than fifty per centum ad 
valorem. Cotton cloth, filled or coated, three cents per square yard and 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

309. Handkerchiefs or mufilers composed of cotton, whether in 
the piece or otherwise and whether (476) {wholly or partly] finished 
(471) or unfinished, if not hemmed, or hemmed only, shall pay the 
same rate of duty (478) on the cloth contained therein as is imposed on 
cotton cloth of the same description, weight, and count of threads 
to the square inch; but such handkerchiefs or mufflers shall not 
pay a less rate of duty than forty-tive per centum ad valorem. If 
such handkerchiefs or mufflers are hemstitched, or imitation hem- 
stitehed, or revered, or have drawn threads, they shall pay a duty 
of ten per centum ad valorem in addition to the duty hereinbefore 
prescribed, and in no case less than fifty-five per centum ad valorem; 
if such handkerchiefs or mufllers are embroidered in any manner, 
whether with an initial letter, monogram, or otherwise, by hand or 
machinery, or are tamboured, appliqued, or trimmed wholly or in 
pe with lace or with tucking or insertion, they shall not pay a 
ess rate of duty than sixty per centum ad valorem. 

310. Cotton cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and fill- 
ing threads have been introduced in the process of weaving to form 
a figure, whether known as lappets or otherwise, and whether un- 
bleached, bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
shall pay, in addition to the duty herein provided for other cotton 
cloth of the same (479) [description] condition, weight, and count 
of threads to the square inch, one cent per square yard if valued at 
not more than seven cents per square yard, and two cents per square 
yard if valued at more than seven cents per square yard. 

311. Clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, including neck-ties or neckwear composed of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegeta- 
ble fiber is the component material of chief value, made up or 
manufactured, wholly or in part, by the tailor, seamstress, or manu- 
facturer, and not otherwise provided for in this Act, fifty per centum 
ad valorem: Provided, That (480) [the articles] any outside garment 
provided for in this paragraph haviug india-rubber as a component 
material (481) fons including gloves)] shall pay a duty of fifteen 
cents per pouud and fifty per centum ad valorem. 

312. Plushes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, and all pile fabrics 
(482), cut or uncut; any of the foregoing composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, (483) [ten] nine cents per square yard and (484) [twenty] 
twenty-five per centum. ad valorem; (485) [on all such goods if 
bleached, twelve cents per square yard and twenty per centum ad 
valorem ;] if (486) bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
(487) [fourteen] ticelre cents per ome yard and (488) [twenty] 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, (489) [That corduroys, 
composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, weighing over six 
ounces per square yard, and valued at not more than forty cents 
per square yard, shall pay a duty of twenty cents per square 
yard and thirty per centum ad valorem, and if weighing over six 
ounces per square yard and valued at over forty cents per square 
yard, shall pay a duty of twenty-five cents per square yard and 
forty per centum ad valorem: Provided further,] That manufactures 
(490) or articles in any form including such as are commonly known as 
bias dress facings or skirt bindings, made (491) or cut from plushes, 
velvets, velveteens, corduroys, or other pue fabrics composed of cot- 
ton orother vegetable fiber, shall be subject to the foregoing rates 
of duty and in addition thereto ten po centum ad valorem (492) : 
Provided further, That none of the articles or fabrics provided for in this 
paragraph shall pay a less rate of duty than forty-seven and one-half 
per centum. ad valorem. 

313. (493) OR curtains] Curtains, table covers, and all (494) 
[goods] articles manufactured of cotton chenille or of which cotton 
chenille is the component material of chief value, (495) [fifty-five] 
fifty per centum ad valorem. 

314. Stockings, hose and half-hose, made on knitting machines or 
frames, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, and not other- 
wisespecially provided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

315. Stockings, hose and half-hose, selvedged, fashioned, nar- 
rowed, or shaped wholly or in pan by knitting machines or frames, 
or knit by hand, including such as are commercially known as seam- 
less stockings, hose and Falf hose, and clocked stockings, hose or 
half-hose, all of the above composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, finished or unfinished, valued at not more than one dollar 
(496) [and fifty cents] per dozen pairs, fifty cents per dozen pairs 
(497) E and in addition thereto fifteen per centum ad valorem]; 


valued at more than one dollar (498) [and fifty cents] per dozen 
pairs, and not more than (499) [three dollars] one dollar and fifty 
cenis per dozen pairs, (500) [seventy-five] sixty cents per dozen pairs 
(501) [, and in addition thereto twenty per centum ad valorem]; 
valued at more than (502) [three dollars] one dollar and fifty centà 
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per dozen pairs, and not more than (503) [five] two dollars per dozen 
pairs, (504) fone dollar] seventy cents per dozen pairs (505) [, and in 
addition thereto twenty-five per centum ad valorem; valued at more 
than five dollars per dozen pairs, one dollar per dozen pairs, aud in 
aldition thereto forty per centum ad valorem]; valued at more than 
tico dollars per dozen pairs, and not more than three dollars per dozen 
pairs, oue dollar and twenty cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than 
three dollars per dozen pairs and not more than five dollars per dozen 
pairs, two dollars per dozen pairs; and in addition thereto, upon all the 
Joregoing, fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at more than five dol- 
lars per dozen pairs, fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

316. Shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination 
suits, tights, sweaters, corset covers and all underwear of every 
description made wholly or in part on knitting machines or frames, 
(506) or knit by hand, finished or unfinished, not including stockings, 
hose and half-hose, composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
valued at not more than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen, (507) 
[twenty-five] sixty cents per dozen and (508) [thirty-five] fifteen per 
centnm nd valorem; valued at more than one dollar and fifty cents 
per dozen and not more than three dollars per dozen, (509) [seventy- 
live] one dollar and ten cents per dozen, and in addition thereto 
(510) [thirty-five] fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at more than 
three dollars per dozen and not more than five dollars per dozen, one 
dollar (511) and fifty cents per dozen, and in addition thereto (512) 
[forty] ticenty-five per centum ad valorem; valued at more than five 
dollars per dozen and not more than seven dollars per dozen, one 
dollar and (513) [twenty-five] seventy-five cents per dozen, and in 
addition thereto (514) [forty] thirty-five per centum ad valorem; val- 
ued at more than seven dollars per dozen (515) [, one dollar and 
seventy-five] and not more than fifteen dollars per dozen, two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per dozen, and in addition thereto (516) [forty] 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem (517) ; valued above fifteen dollars 
per dozen, fifty per centum ad valorem. o 

317. Bandings, beltings, bindings, bone casings, (518) [braids,] 
cords, garters, (519) [gorings,] lining for bicycle tires, ribbons, 
(520) [suspenders and braces,] tapes, tubing, and webs or webbing, 
any of the foregoing articles made of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, whether composed in part of india-rubber or otherwise, and 
not embroidered by hand or machinery, forty-five per centum ad 
valorem; (521) suspenders and braces made as aforesaid, forty per 
centum ad valorem; spindle banding, woven, braided or twisted 
lamp, stove, or candle wicking made of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, teu cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; loom 
harness or healds made of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of 
which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the component material of 
chief value, fifty cents per pound and twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; boot, shoo, and corset lacings made of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, (522) [twenty] twenty-five cents per pound and 
fifteen per centum ad valorem; labels, for garments or other articles, 
composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, (523) [seventy-tive] 
Jifty cents per pound and (524) T thirty-five] thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

318. Cotton (525) table damask, forty per centum ad valorem; 
cotton duck, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

319. All manufactures of cotton not specially provided for in this 
Act, (526) [forty] forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(527) 3191. On all cotton yarns finer than number ten single, and on 
all manufactures of cotton madein whole orin part from yarns finer than 
number ten single, there shall be levied and collected ten per centum ad 
valorem in addition to the appropriate rates of duty provided therefor in 
paragraphs three hundred and one to three hundred and nincteen, inclu- 
sive, or any other paragraph of this Act providing for such manufactures. 


SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


320. Flax straw, five dollars per ton. 

321. Flax, not hackled or dressed, one cent per pound. 

322. Flax, hackled, known as. „dressed line," three cents per 
pound. 

323. Tow of flax, (528) [not retted, one-half of one cent per 
pound; tow of flax, retted, one cent per pound] twenty dollars per 
ton. : 

324. Hemp, (529) and tow of hemp, (530) [twenty-five] twenty dol- 
lars per ton; (531) [tow of hemp, not carded, one cent per pound; 
tow of hemp, carded, one and one-half cents per pound;] hemp, 
hackled, known as “line of hemp,” (532) [or “dressed line," fifty] 
forty dollars per ton. 

325. (533) [Yarn, made of jute, one cent per pound and ten per 
centum ad valorem.] Single yarns made of jute, not finer than fice 
lea or number, one cent per pound and ten per centum ad valorem; if 
finer than five lea or number, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

326. Cables (534) [,] and cordage, (535) [and twine, not specially 
provided for in this Act,] composed of istle, Tampico fiber, manila, 
sisal grass or sunn, or a mixture of these or any of them, one cent per 
pound; cables and cordage made of hemp, tarred or untarred, two 
cents per pound. 

321. Threads, twines, or cords, made from yarn not finer than five 
lea or number, composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these 
substances or either of them is the component material of chief 


value, (536) [twelve] fourteen cents por pound; if made from yarn 
finer than five lea or number, (537) „ seven-cighths of one 


cent per pound additional for each 
number, in excess of five. 

(538) (828. Single yarns made of flax tow, eight lea and finer, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem; single yarus composed of flax 
line, hemp, or ramie, valued at thirteen cents or less per pound, six 
cents per pound; valued at more than thirteen cents per pound, 
forty-five per centum ad valorem.] 

328. Single yarns in the gray, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, not finer 
than cight lea or number, seren cents per pound; finer than eight lea or 
number and not finer than eighty lea or number, forty-five per centum ad 
valorem; finer than eighty lea or number, fifteen per centum.ad ralorem. 

(539) [329. Flax gill netting, nets, webs, nnd seines, when the 
thread or twine of which they are composed is made of yarn not 
finer than twelve lea or number, fifteen cents per pound and fifteen 
per centum ad valorem; when the thread or twine of which they aro 
composed is made of yarn finer jhan twelve lea or number and not 
finer than twenty-five lea or number, twenty-four cents per pound 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem; when the thread or twine of 
which they are composed is made of yarn finer than twenty-five lea 
or number and not finer than forty lea or number, thirty-five cents 
per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; when the thread or 
twine of which they are composed is made of yarn finer than forty 
lea or number and not finer than fifty lea or number, forty cents per 
pound and twenty per centum ad valorem; when the thread or 
twine of which they are composed is made of yarn finer than fifty 
lea or number and not finer than sixty lea or number, forty-eight 
cents per pound and twenty per centum ad valorem; when the 
thread or twine of which they are composed is made of yarn finer 
than sixty lea or number, fifty per centum ad valorem.] 

329. Flax gill netting, nets, webs, and seines shall pay the same duty 
per pound as is imposed in this schedule upon the thread, twine, or cord 
of ian they are made, and in addition thereto twenty per centum ad 
valorem, 

(540) [330. Floor mattings, plain, fancy or figured, manufactured 
from straw, round or split, or other vegetable substances not other- 
wise provided for, including what are commonly known as Chinese, 
Japanese, and India straw mattings, valued at not exceeding ten 
cents per square yard, eight cents per square yard; valued at 
exceeding ten cents per square yard, eight cents per square yard 
and twenty-five per centnm ad valorem. ] 

331. Carpets, carpeting, mats and rugs made of flax, hemp, jute, 
or other vegetable fiber (541) (except cotton), valued at not exceed- 
ing (542) [thirty] fifteen cents per square yard, (543) [six] five cents 
per square yard and thirty-five per centum ad valorem; valued 
above (544) [thirty] fifteen cents per square yard, (545) [twelve] ten 
cents per square yard and (546) [forty] thirly-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

332. Hydraulie hose, made in whole or in part of flax, hemp, 
ramie, or jute, twenty cents per pound. 

333. Tapes composed wholly or in part of flax, woven with or 
without metal threads, on reels, spools, or otherwise, and designed 
expressly for use in the manufaeture of measuring-tapes, forty per 
centum ad valorem. 

334, Oilcloth for floors, stamped, painted, or printed, including lin- 
oleum or corticene, figured or plain, and all other oilcloth (except 
silk oileloth) (547) under twelve feet in width, not specially provided 
for herein, (548) [ten] eight cents per square yard and fifteen per 
centum ad valorem; (549) oil cloth for floors and linoleum or corticene, 
twelve feet and over in width, inlaid linoleum or corticene, and cork 
carpets, twenty cents per square yard and twenty per centum ad 
valorem; waterproof cloth, composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, whether composed in part of india-rubber or otherwise, ten 
cents per square yard and twenty per centum ad valorem. 

335. Shirt collars and cufís, composed entirely of cotton, forty-five 
cents per dozen pieces and fifteen per centum ad valorem; composed 
in whole or in part of linen, (550) [fifty] forty cents per dozen and 
twenty per centum ad valorem (551) [; shirts and other articles of 
wearing apparel, other than knit, composed in whole or in part of 
linen, made up or manufactured wholly or in part by the tailor, 
seamstress, or manufacturer, not specially provided for in this Act, 
fifty per centum ad valorem]. : 

(552) [336. Laces, lace window curtains, tidies, pillow shams, 
napkins, bed sets, edgings; insertings, galloons, flouncings, or other 
lace articles, handkerchiefs, wearing apparel, and other articles 
made wholly or in part of lace, or in imitation of lace, by whatever 
name known; nets or nettings and veilings, etamines, vitrages, 
trimmings, neck rufflings, ruchings, tuckings, flutings, quillings, 
handkerchiefs, and other articles embroidered in any manner, 
whether with a letter, monogram, or otherwise, by hand or ma- 
chinery; tamboured or appliqued articles, and articles made wholly 
or in part of rufflings, tuckings or rnchings, hemstitched or tucked 
flouncings or skirtings; all the articles above named in this para- 
graph composed of ilax, hemp, or other vegetable fiber, and not 
elsewhere specially provided for in this Act, whether comrosed in 
part of india rubber or otherwise, sixty per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, -That no wearing apparel or other article when einbroid- 
ered by hand or machinery shall pay duty ata less rate than may 


ea or number, or part of a lea or 
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be elsewhere specially provided therefor in this Act, nor less than 
that fixed upon any embroideries of the materials of which such 
articles are composed. | 
336. Laces; lace window curtains, pers pillow shams, bed sets, in- 
e 


sertings, flouncings, and other lace articles; handkerchiefs, napkins, 
wearing apparel, and other articles made wholly or in part of lace, or in 
imitation of lace; nets or nettings, vcils and ceilings, elamines, vitrages, 
neck rufflings, ruchings, tuckings, flutings, and quillings; embroideries 
and all trimmings, including braids, edgings, insertings, Apri gal- 
loons, gorings, and bands; wearing apparel, handkerchiefs, and other 
articles or fabrics embroidered in any manner by hand or machinery, 
whether with a letter, monogram, or otherwise; tamboured or appliquéed 
articles, fabrics or wearing apparel; hemstitched or tucked flouncings or 
skirtings, and articles made wholly or in part of ruflings, tuckings, or 
ruchings; all of the foregoing, composed wholly or in chief value of flax, 
cotton, or other vegetable fiber, and not elsewhere specially provided for in 
this Act, whether composed in part of india rubber or otherwise, sixty per 
centum ad valorem: Provided, That no wearing apparel or other article 
or textile fabric, when embroidered by hand or machinery, shall pay duty 
at a less rate than thal imposed in any schedule of this Act upon any em- 
broideries of the materials of which such embroidery is composed. 

331. Lace window curtains, pillow shams, (553) and bed sets (554) 
pes other articles, ] finished or unfinished, made on the Nottingham 

ace-curtain machine or on the Nottingham warp machine, and com- 
posed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, when counting five points 
or spaces between the warp threads to the inch, one cent per square 
yard; when counting more than five such points or spaces to the 
inch, one-half of one cent per square yard in addition for each such 
point or space to the inch in excess of five; and in addition thereto, 
on all the fore nn articles in this paragraph, (555) [fifteen] twenty 
per centum ad valorem: Provided, That none of the above-named 
articles shall pay a less rate of duty than fifty per centum ad 
valorem. 

(556) [338. Embroideries, including embroidered edgings, insert- 
ings, flouncings, galloons, bands, and other trimmings, whether 
embroidered by hand or machinery, composed of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, or of which cotton or other vegetable fiber is the 
component material of chief value, fifty cents per pound and twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem: Provided, That none of the articles 
named shall pay a less rate of duty than sixty per centum ad 
YD NO 1 

(557) [339. Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, by whatever 
name known, not exceeding sixty inches in width, weighing not less 
than six ounces per square yard and not exceeding thirty threads 
to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, seven-eighths of 
one cent per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; if exceeding 
thirty and not exceeding fifty-five threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, one cent per pound and fifteen per centum 
ad valorem: Provided, That any of the above, having more than 
three per centum of the number of warp and weft threads bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, shall pay a duty of one 
cent per ponnd and twenty per centum ad valorem.] 

(558) (340. All pile fabrics of which flax is tho component material 
of chief value, sixty per centum ad valorem.] 

(559) [341. Bags or sacks mude from plain woven fabrics, of sin- 

le jute yarns, not dyed, colored, stained, painted, printed, or 
Bleached, and not exceeding thirty threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, one and one-eighth of one cent per 
pound and fifteen per centum ad aes 

(560) [312. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, 
suitable for covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, 
jute butts, or hemp, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, not exceeding sixteen threads to the square inch, count- 
ing the warp and filling, and weighing not less than fifteen ounces 
per square yard, one-half of one cent per square yard and fifteen 

r centum ad valorem. ] 

(561) Ne Handkerchiefs, composed of flax, hemp, ramie, or other 
vegetable fiber, except cotton, whether in the piece or otherwise, 
and whether wholly or partly finished, if not hemmed, or hemmed 
only, fifty per centum ad valorem; if hemstitched or imitation hem- 
stiched, or revered, or have drawn threads, but not embroidered, 
fifty-five per centum ad valorem. ] 

343. Handkerchiefs composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which 
these substances, or either of them, is the component material of chief 
value, whether in the piece or otherwise, and whether finished or unfin- 
ished, not hemmed or hemmed only, fifty per centum ad valorem; if hem- 
stitched, or imitation hemstitched, or revered, or with drawn threads, but 
not embroidered or initialed, fifly-five per centum ad valorem. 

(562) (344. Woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which 
these substances, or either of them, is the component material of 
chief value, and containing more than fifty and not more than one 
hundred threads to the square inch (counting both warp and filling) 
nine cents per pound; containing not more than fifty threads to the 
square inch, eight cents per pound; bleached shirting cloth, com- 
posed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances, or either 
of them, is the component material of chief value, measuring not 
less than thirty-five nor more than thirty-seven inches in width and 
containing more than one hundred threads to the square inch 
(counting both warp and filling), thirty-five per centum ad valorem. ] 


344. Woven fabrics or articles not specially provided for in this Act, 
composed of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either 
of them is the component material of chief value, weighing four ounces 
or more per square yard, when containing not more than sixty threads to 
the square inch, counting the warp and filling, one and three-fourths 
cenis per square yard; containing more than sixty and not more than 
one hundred and tiventy threads to the square inch, two and three-fourths 
cents per square yard; containing more than one hundred and twenty 
and not more than one hundred and eighty threads to the square inch, 
six cents per square yard; containing more than one hundred and eighty 
threads to the square inch, nine cents per square yard, aud in addition 
thereto, on all the foregoing, thirty per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That none of the foregoing articles in this paragraph shall pay a less 
rate of duty than fifty per centum ad valorem, Woven fabrics of flax, 
hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either of them is the com 
ponent material of chief value, including such as is known as shirting 
cloth, weighing less than four ounces per square yard and containing 
more than one hundred threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, thirty-five centum ad valorem. 

345. All manufactures of flax, hemp, (563) [or] ramie, or (564) 
other vegetable fiber, or of which those substances, or cither of them 
is the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this Act, (565) [fifty] forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(566) (346. All manufactures of jute or other vegetable fiber, 
except flax, hemp, ramie, or cotton, or of which jute or other vege- 
table fiber, except flax, hemp, ramie, or cotton is the component 
material of chief value, not specially provided for in this Act, forty 
per centum ad valorem.] 


SCHEDULE K.— WOOL AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 


317. All wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
animals shall be divided, for the purpose of fixing the duties to be 
charged thereon, into the three following classes: 

348. Class one, that is to say, merino, mestiza, metz, or metis 
wools, or other wools of Merino blood, immediate or remote, Down 
elothing wools, and wools of like character with auy of the preced- 
ing, including Bagdad wool, China lamb's wool, Castel Branco, 
Adrianople skin wool or butcher's wool, and such as have been 
heretofore usually imported into the United States from Buenos 
Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great 
Britain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and elsewhere, and all wools not 
hereinafter included in classes two and three. 

349. Class two, that is to say, Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, 
Down combing wools, Canada long wools, or other like combing 
wools of English blood, and usually known by the terms herein 
used, and also hair of the camel, Angora goat, alpaca, and other 
like auimals. 

350. Class three, that is to say, Donskoi, native South American, 
Cordova, Valparaiso, native Smyrna, Russian camel's hair, and (567) 
[including] all such wools of like character (568) [such] as have 
been heretofore usually imported into the United States from Turkey, 
Greece, Syria, and elsewhere, excepting improved wools hereinafter 
provided for. 

351. The standard reed ce of all wools which are now or may be 
hereafter deposited in the principal custom-honses of the United 
States, under the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be the standards for the classification of wools under thia Act, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to renew these stand- 
ards and to make such additions to them from time to time as may 
be required, and he shall cause to be deposited like standards in 
other custom-houses of the United States when they may be needed, 

352. Whenever wools of class three shall have been improved by 
the admixture of Merino or English blood, from their present char- 
acter as represented by the standard samples now or hereafter to be 
deposited h the principal custom-houses of the United States, such 
improved wools shall be classified for duty either as class one or as 
class two, as the case may be. 

353. The duty on wools of the first (569) [class] and second classes 
which shall be imported washed shall be twice the amount of the 
duty to which they would be subjected if imported unwashed; and 
the duty on wools of the first and second classes which shall be im- 

orted scoured shall be three times the duty to which they would 
Be subjected if imported unwashed, (570) The duty on wools of the 
third class, if imported in condition for use in carding or spinning into 
yarns, or which shall not contain more than eight per cent of dirt or other 
Soreign substance, shall be three times the duty to which they would other- 
wise be subjected. 

354. Unwashed wools shall be considered such as shall have been 
shorn from the sheep withont any cleansing; that is, in their natu- 
ral condition. Washed wools shall be considered such as have been 
washed with water only on the sheep’s back, or on the skin. (571) 
[Wool] Wools of the first and second classes washed in any other man- 
ner than on the sheep's back or on the skin shall be considered as 
scoured wool. : 

355. The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, Angora 
goat, alpaca, and other like animals, of class one and class two, 
which shall be imported in any other than ordinary condition, or 
which has been sorted or increased in value by the rejection of say 
part of the original fleece, shall be twice the duty to which it woul 
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be otherwise subject: Provided, That skirted wools as imported in 
eighteen hundred and ninety and prior thereto are hereby excepted. 
The duty upon wool of the sheep or hair of the camel, Angora goat, 
alpaca, and other like animals of any class. which shall be changed 
in its character or condition for the purpose of evading the duty, 
or which shall be reduced in value by the admixture of dirt or any 
other foreign substance, shall be twice the duty to which it would 


be otherwise subject. When the duty assessed upon any wool 
equals three times or more that which would be assessed if said 
wool was imported unwashed, (572) [it] the duty shall not be doubled 
on account of (573) [its] the wool being sorted. If any bale or 
package of wool or hair specified in this Act invoiced or entered as 
of any specified class, or claimed by the importer to be dutiable as 
of any specified class, shall contain any wool or hair subject to a 
higher rate of duty than the class so specified, the whole bale or 
package shall be subject to the highest rate of duty chargeable on 
wool of the elass subject to such higher rate of duty, and if any 
bale or package be elaimed by the importer to be shoddy, mungo, 
flocks, wool, hair, or other material of any class specified in this 
Aet, and such bale contain any admixture of any one or more of said 
materials, or of any other material, the whole bale or package shall 
be subject to duty at the highest rate imposed upon any article in 
said bale or package. : 

356. The duty upon all wools and hair of the first class shall be 
(574) [eleven] ten cents per pound, and upon all wools or hair of the 
second class (575) [twelve] eleven cents per pound. 

357. On wools of the third elass and on camel's hair of the third 
class the value whereof shall be (576) [thirteen] ten cents or less 

r pound, (577) [ineluding charges, and on common goat hair, ] the 
5 shall be (578) [thirty-two per centum ad valorem] four cents 

r pound. 

PS. On wools of the third class, and on camol's hair of the third 
class, the value whereof shall exceed (579) [thirteen] fen cents per 
pound, (SN [including charges,] the duty shall be (581) [fifty per 
centum ad valorem] seven cents per pound. 

(582) [359. Wools on the skin shall pay the same rate as other 
wools, the quantity and value to be ascertained under such rules as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe.j 

359. The duty on wools on the skin shall be one cent less per pound than 
is imposed in this schedule oa other wools of the same class and condition, 
the quantity and value to be ascertained under such rules as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. 

(583) [360. On noils, shoddy, top waste, slubbing waste, roving 
waste, ring waste, yarn waste, garnetted waste, and all other wastes 
composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty shall be thirty cents 
per pound. } 

360. Top waste, slubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and garnetted 
waste, thirty cents per pound, 

(584) 3601. Shoddy, twenty-five cents per pound; noils, yarn waste, 
thread waste, and all other wastes composed wholly or in part of wool and 
not specially provided for in this Act, twenty cents per pound. 

361. (585) [On woolen] Woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, (586) [the 
duty shall be] ten cents per pound. 

(587) [362. On tops made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not 
more than twenty-four cents per pound, the duty per pound shall 
be two and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act on one 
pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 
six cents per pound; valued at more than twenty-four cents per 

ound the duty per pound shall be three and one-third times the 
5 on one pound of wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 
eight cents per pones; if dyed, on all the above, five cents per 
pound additional; wools and hair of the camel, goat, alpaea, or 
other like animals, which have been advanced in any manner or by 
any process of manufacture beyond the washed or seoured eondition, 
not speeially provided for in this Act, shall be subject to the same 
duties as are imposed upon manufaetures of wool not specially 
provided for in this Aet.] 

362. Wool and hair which hare been advanced in any manner or by 
any process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured condition, not 
specially provided for in this Act, shall be subject to the same duties as 
are imposed upon manufactures of wool not specially provided for in 
this Act. 

(588) [363. On rovings, ropings, and yarns made wholly or in 
part of wool, valued at not more than thirty cents per pound, the 
duty per pound shall be two and one-half times the duty imposed 
by this Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valued 
at more than thirty cents and not more than forty cents per pound, 
theduty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed by this 
Acton one pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at 
more than forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three 
and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound of 
unwashed wool of the first class, and upon all the above additional 
duties shall be imposed as follows: On rovings, ropings, and yarns, 
made wholly or in part of wool; and not advanced beyond the con- 
dition of single yarn by grouping or twisting two or more single 
rovings, ropings, strands, or yarns together, the duty shall be fifteen 
cents per pound on all numbers up to and including number thirty; 
on all numbers finer than number thirty, the duty shall be fifteen 
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cents per pound, and in addition thereto three-tenths of one eent 
for each number in excess of number thirty; if advanced beyond the 
condition of single yarn by grouping or twisting two or more single 
rovings, ropings, strands, or yarns together, the additional duty 
shall be eighteen cents per pound on all numbers up to and inelud- 
ing number thirty; on all numbers finer than number thirty and 
not finer than number fifty the additional duty shall be eighteen 
cents per pound, and in addition thereto three-tenths of one eent 
per pound for each number in excess of number thirty; on all nim- 
bers finer than number fifty, the additional dut shall be eighteen 
cents per pound, and in addition thereto fing Mathie of one cent 

r number for each number exceeding number thirty: Provided, 
That on all rovings, ropings, aud yarns that may be genapped, 
bleached, colored, stained, or printed, in whole or in part, a duty of 
five cents per pound shall be imposed in addition to the foregoing 
duties: And provided further, That on all genapped yarnsthat may 
be bleached, colored, stained, or printed, in whole or in part, a duty 
of five cents per pound shall be imposed in addition to all the fore- 
going duties. 

The numbers of rovings, ropings, and yarns shall be determined 
by the number of hanks of five hundred and sixty yards each of a 
single yarn or strand which are contained in one pound.) 

363. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more than 
thirty-five cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be two and one-half 
times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the 
first class; valued at more than thirty-fice cents per pound, the duty per 
pound shall be three and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act on 
one pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto, 
upon all the foregoing, forty per centum ad valorem. 

(589) (364. On cloths, knit fabrics not 3 provided for in 
this Act, and on all manufactyres of every description made wholly 
or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this Act, valued at 
not more than thirty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be 
three times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class; valued at more than thirty cents and not 
more than forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three 
and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act upon one pound 
of unwashed wool of'the first elass; valued at more than forty 
cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be fonr times the duty 
imposed by this Act upon one pound of unwashed wool of the first 
class; and in addition on all the foregoing there shall be imposed 
the following duties: Valued at not more than thirty cents per 
pound, six cents per ponnd; valued at more than thirty cents and 
not more than forty eents per pound, eight cents per pound; valued 
at more than forty cents per pound and not more than fifty cents 
per pound, fifteen cents per pound; valued at more than fifty cents 
per pound and not more than seventy cents per pound, twenty-one 
cents per pound; valued at more than seventy cents per pound, 
twenty-one centa per pound, and in addition thereto eight cents per 
pound for each and every twenty cents per pound of value or frac- 
tional part thereof in excess of seventy cents per pound; aud in 
addition to the foregoing duties there shall be imposed on all the 
articles mentioned iu this paragraph à duty of twenty per centum 
ad valorem.] 

364. On cloths, knit fabrics, «nd all manufactures of every description 
made wholly or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this Act, 
valued at not more than forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall 
be three times the-duly imposed by this Act on a pound of unwashed wool 
of the first class; valued at abore forty centa per pound and not above 
seventy cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be four times the duty 
imposed by this Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and 
in addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, fifty ner centum ad valorem ; 
ralued at over seventy cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be four 
times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the 
first class and fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

365. On blankets (590), and flannels for underwear composed 
wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more than (591) [thirty] 
forty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be the same as the 
duty imposed by this Act on (592) [one pound and one-half] two 
pounds of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 
(593) [five cents per pound and fifteen] thirty per centum ad 
valorem; (594) [valued at more than thirty and not more than forty 
cenís per pound, the duty per pound sball be twice the duty im- 
posed by this Act on one pound of unwashed wool of the first elass, 
and in addition thereto eight cents per pound and twenty per cen- 
tum ad valorem;] valued at more than forty cents and not more 
than fifty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be (595) [three] 
two and one-half times the duty imposed by this Act on one poun 
of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto (596) 
[ten cents per pound and twenty] thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 
On blankets composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at more 
than fifty cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three (597) 
[and one-half] times the duty imposed by this Act on one pound of 
unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto (598) 
[fifteen cents per pound and twenty] forty per centnm ad valorem, 
Flannels composed wholly or in part of wosl, valned at above fifty 
cents per pound, shall be classified and pay the same duty as 
women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, 
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and goods of similar character and description 
Act: Provided, That on blankets over three yar 
same duties shall be paid as on cloths. 

366. On women’s and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, and goods of similar (599) description and character (600) [and 
description] of which the warp consists wholly of cotton or other 
vegetable material with the remainder of the fabric composed wholly 
or in part of wool, valued at not exceeding fifteen cents per square 
yard, (601) [the duty shall be seven] six and one-half cents per square 
yard; valued at more than fifteen cents per square yard, (602) [the 
duty shall be eight] seren and one-fourth cents per square yard; and 
in addition (603) [to the foregoing duties there shall be imposed on 
such goods valned at not exceeding ten cents per square yard two 
cents persquare yard; valued at more than ten cents per square yard 
and not execeding twelve and one-half cents per square yard, three 
and three-fourths cents per square yard; valued at more than twelve 
and one-half cents per square yard and not exceeding seventeen and 
one-half cents per square yard, five and one-fourth cents per square 
yard; valued at more than seventeen and one-half cents per square 
yard, and not more than twenty-two and one-half cents per square 
yard, seven and one-fourth cents per square yard; valued at more 
than twenty-two and one-half cents persquare yard, seven and one- 
fourth cents per square yard, and in addition thereto two cents per 
square yard for each and every five cents per square yard of value or 
fractional part thereof in excess of twenty-two and one-half cents 
per square yard; and in addition to all the foregoing duties there 
Shall be imposed on all the artieles mentioned in this 33 a 
duty of twenty per centum ad valorem] thereto on all the foregoing, 
fifty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That on all the foregoing 
weighing over four ounces per square yard, the duty shall be the 
same as imposed by this schedule on cloths. - 

367. On women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, bunting, and goods of similar description or character com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in 
this Act, (604) [the duty shall be eleven] ten and one-half cents per 
square yard; and in addition (605) [to the foregoing duty on such 
goods valued at not exceeding twelve and one-half cents per square 
yard, three and three-fourths cents per sq are yard; valned at more 
than twelve and one-half cents per square yard and not exceeding 
seventeen and one-half cents per square yard, the duty shall be five 
and one-fourth cents per square yard; valued at more than seven- 
teen and one-half cents per square yard and not more than twenty- 
two and one-half cents per square yard, seven and one-fourth centa 
per square yard; valued at more than twenty-two and one-half 
cents per square yard, seven and one-fourth cents per square yard 
and in addition thereto two cents per square yard for each an 
every five cents per square yard of value or fractional part thereof 
in excess of twenty-two and one-half cents per square yard; and in 
addition to all the foregoing duties there shall be imposed on all the 
articles mentioned in this paragraph a duty of twenty per centum 
ad valorem] thereto on all the foregoing ty per centum ad valorem: 
Provided, That on all the foregoing, weighing over four ounces per 
square yard, the duty shall be the same as imposed by this schedule 
on cloths, 

368. On clothing, ready-made, and.articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, including shawls (606) [,] whether knitted or 
woven, and knitted (607) [underwear] articles of every description, 
made up or manufactured wholly or in part, felts not woven and not 
specially provided for in this Act, composed wholly or in part of 
wool, the duty per pound shall be four (608) [and one-half] times 
the duty imposed by this Act on (609) [a] one pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in addition thereto (610) [sixty] fifty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

369. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, 
bindings, braids, galloons, edgings, insertings, flouncings, fringes, 
gimps, cords, cords and tassels, laces and other trimmings and arti- 
cles made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and articles 
embroidered by hand or machinery, head nets, netting, buttons or 
barrel buttons or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, 
and manufaetures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles of 
whatever material composed, any of the foregoing made of wool or 
of which wool is a component material, whether composed in part of 
india-rabber or otherwise, (611) [sixty] fifty cents per pound and 
(612) [sixty] fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

$70. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille capom figured 
or plain, (613) [carpets woven whole for rooms, J and all carpets or 
carpeting of like character or description, (614) [and oriental, Ber- 
lin, and other similar rugs, sixty] sixty-two and one-half cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

371. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, 
and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, (615) 
[sixty] sixty-two cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 

orty per centum ad valorem. 

372. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpet- 
ing of like character or soser pion; (616) [forty-four] forty-five 
on per square yardgand in addition thereto forty per centum ad 
valorem. 

373. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed 
on the warp or otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like char- 
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acter or description, (617) [forty] forty-one cents por square yard, 
and in addition thereto forty per centum ad yalorem. 

374. Tapestry Brnssels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpeting of like character or description, printed on the warp 
or otherwise, (618) [twenty-eight] twenty-nine cents per square 
yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

375. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets, 
(619) [nineteen] twenty-five cents per square yard, and in addition 
thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

376. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, (620) [fourteen] 
twenty cents per square yard, and in addition thereto forty per 
centum ad valorem. 

(621) 3763. Carpels of every description woven whole for rooms, and 
Oriental, Berlin, Aubusson, Axminster, and similar rugs, ten cents per 
square foot and in addition thereto, forty per centum ad valorem. 

377. Druggetsand bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, twenty- 
two cents per square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum 
ad valorem, (622) [Felt carpeting, figured or plain, eleven cents per 
square yard, and in addition thereto forty per centum ad valorem. 

378. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or compose 
in part of either, not specially provided for in this Act, fifty per 
centum ad valorem, 

379, Mats, rugs (623) for floors, screens, covers, hassocks, bed 
sides, art squares, and other . of carpets or carpeting made 
wholly or in part of wool, and not specially provided for in this Act, 
shall be subjected to the rate of duty herein imposed on carpets or 
og of like character or description. 

. Whenever, in any schedale of this Act, the word “ wool” is 
used in connection with a manufactured article of which it isa 
component material, it shall be held to include wool or hair of the 
sheep, camel, goat, alpaca or other animal, whether manufactured 
by the woolen, (624) [felt,] worsted, (625) felt, or any other process. 
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381. Silk partially manufactured from cocoons or from waste silk 
and not further advanced or manufactured than carded or combed 
silk, forty cents per pound. 

382. Thrown silk, not more advanced than singles, tram, organ- 
zine, sewing silk, twist, floss, and silk threads or yarns of every 
description, except spun silk, thirty per centum ad valorem; spun 
silk in skeins, cops, warps, or on beams, valued at not exceeding one 
dollar per pound, twenty cents per pound and fifteen per centum 
ad valorem; valued at over one dollar per pound and not exceedin 
one dollar and fifty cents per pound, thirty cents per pound and fit- 
teen per centum ad valorem; valued at over one dollar and fifty 
cents per pound and not exceeding two dollars per pound, forty cents 
p pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; valued at over two 
dollars per pound and not "ves two dollars and a cents per 
ponnd, fifty cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; 
valued at over two dollars and fifty cents per pound, sixty cents per 
pound aud fifteen per centum ad valorem; but in no case shall the 
foregoing articles pay a less rate of duty than thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

383. Velvets, (626) velvet ribbons, chenilles, or other pile fabrics, 
(627) cut or uncut, composed of silk, or of which silk is the compo- 
nent material of chief value, (628) not specially provided for in this 
Act, one dollar and fifty cents P pound and fifteen per centum ad 
valorem; plushes, composed of silk, or of which silk is the compo- 
nent material of clief value, one dollar (629) [and twenty-five cents 
per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; but in no case shal 
the foregoing articles pay a less rate of duty than fifty per centum 
ad valorem. 

(630) [384. Goods in the piece, weighing not less than one and 
one-third ounces per square yard, and not more than eight ounces 
per square yard, if in the gum or dyed in the Hp and containing 
not more than twenty per centum in weight of silk, fifty cents per 
pound; if containing more than twenty per centum and not more 
than thirty per centum in weight of silk, sixty-five cents per pound; 
if dyed in the thread or yarn, and containing not more than twenty- 
five per centum in weight of silk, seventy-five cents per pound; if 
containing more than twenty-five and not more than forty per 
centum in weight of silk, one dollar and ten cents per pound; if 
containing more than forty per centum in weight of silk, or if com- 
posed wholly of silk, if dyed in the thread or yarn, and weighted in the 
dyeing, 80 as to exceed the original weight of the raw silk, if black 
debe i selvedges), one dollar and fifty cents per pound; if other 
than black, two dollars per pound; if dyed in the thread or yarn, 
and tho weight is not increased by dyeing beyond the original 
weight of the raw silk, three dollars per pound; if in the gum, two 
dollars and fifty cents per prune: if boiled off, dyed in tlie piece, 
or printed, three dollars and twenty-five cents per pound; if weigh- 
ing less than one and one-third ounces per square yard in the gum, 
three dollars per pound; if weighing less than one ounce per square 
yard boiled oif, four dollars per pound; if weighing not more than 
one-third of one ounce per square yard, five dollars per pound; but 
in no case shall any of the foregoing articles in this paragraph pay 
a less rate of duty than fifty per centum ad valorem.] 

984. Woven fabrics in the piece, not specially.provided for in this Act, 
weighing not less than one and one-third ounces per square yard and not 
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more than eight ounces per square yard, and containing not more than 
twenty per centum in weight of silk, if in the gum, fifty cents per pound, 
and if dyed in the piece, sixty cents per pound; if containing more than 
twenty per centum and not more than thirty per centum in weight of silk, 
if in the gum, sixty-five cents per pound, and if dyed in the piece, eighty 
cents per pound; if containing more than thirty per centum and not more 
than forty-five per centum in weight of silk, if in the gum, ninety cents 
per pound, and if dyed in the piece, one dollar and ten cents per pound; 
if dyed in the thread or yarn and containing not more than thirty per 
centum in weight of silk, if black (except selvedges), seventy-five cents per 
pound, and if other than black, ninety cents per pound; if containing 
more than thirty and not more than forty-five per centum in weight of silk, 
if black (except selredges), one dollar and ten cents per pound, and if 
other than black, one dollar and thirty cents sen if containing 
more than forty-five per centum in weight of silk, or if composed wholly 
of silk, if dyed in the thread or yarn and weighted in the dyeing 80 as to 
exceed the original weight of the raw silk, if black (except selredges), one 
dollar and fifty cents per pound, and if other than black, two dollars aud 
fifty cents per pound; if dyed in the thread or yarn, and the weight is not 
increased by dyeing beyond the original nA of the raw silk, three dollars 
per pound; if in the gum, two dollars an "i cents per pound; if boiled 
off, or dyed in the piece, or printed, three dollars per pound; if weighing 
less than one and one-third ounces and more than one-third of an ounce 
per square yard, if in the gum, or if dyed in the thread or yarn, two and 
one-half dollars per pound; if weighing less than one and one-third ounces 
and more than one-third of an ounce per square yard, if boiled off, three 
dollars per pound; if dyed or printed in the piece, three dollars and fifty 
cents per pound; if weighing not more than one-third of an ounce per 
square yard, four dollars and fifty cents per pound; but in no case shall 
any of the foregoing fabrics in this paragraph pay a less rate of duty 
than fifty per centum ad valorem. 

385. Handkerchiefs or mufflers composed wholly or in part of silk, 
whether in the piece or otherwise, (631) [and whether wholly or 
partly] finished (632) or unfinished, if not hemmed or hemmed only, 
shall pay the same rate of duty as is imposed on goods in the piece 
of the same description, weight, and condition as provided for in 
this schedule; but such handkerchiefs or mufflers shall not pay a 
less rate of duty than fifty per centum ad valorem; if such hand- 
kerchiefs or mufflers are hemstitched or imitation hemstitched, or 
revered or have drawn threads, or are embroidered in any manner, 
whether with an initial letter, monogram, or otherwise, by han or 
machinery, or are tamboured, appliqued, or are made or trimmed 
wholly or in part with lace, or with tucking or insertion, they shall 

ay a duty of ten per centum ad valorem in addition to the duty 
2 prescribed, and in no case less than sixty per centum 
ad valorem. 

386. Bandings, (633) including hat bands, (634) [beltings] bindings, 
(635) beltings, bone casings, braces, (636) — cords, cords and 
tassels, (637) [fringes,] garters, gorings, suspenders, tubings, and 
webs and web ings, composed wholly or in part of silk, (638) and 
whether composed in part of india-rubber or otherwise, if not em- 
broidered (639) in any manner by hand or machinery, fifty per centum 
ad valorem. 

387. Laces, and articles made wholly or in part of lace, edgings, 
insertings, galloons, chiffon (640) [,] or other flouncings, nets or 
nettings and veilings, neck rufllings, ruchings, (641) braids, fringes, 
trimmings, embroideries and articles embroidered by hand or 
machinery, (642) or tamboured or appliqued (643) [articles], clothing 
ready made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
including knit goods, made up or manufactured in whole or in part 
by the tailor, seamstress, or manufacturer; all of the above-named 
articles made of silk, or of which silk is the component material of 
chief value, not specially provided for in this Act, and silk goods 
ornamented with beads or 5 7 of whatever material composed, 
sixty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That any wearing apparel 
or other articles provided for in this paragraph (except gloves) when 
composed in part of india-rubber, shall be subject to aduty of (644) 
[three cents per ounce, and in addition thereto] sixty per centum 
ad valorem. 

388. All manufactures of silk, or of which silk is the component 
materiat of chief value, including such as have india-rubber as a 
component material, not specially provided for in this Act, (645) 
and all Jacquard figured goods in the piece of which silk is the component 
material of chief value, fifty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That 
all (646) [such] manufactures of which wool isa component material, 
shall be classified and assessed for duty as manufactures of wool. 

389. In ascertaining the Yes of silk under the provisions of 
this schedule, the weight shall be taken in the condition in which 
found in the goods, without deduction therefrom for any dye, 
coloring matter, or other foreign substance or material, 
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PULP AND PAPER: 

390. Mechanically ground wood pulp, (647) [one-twelfth of one 
cent per pound] seven and one-half cents por one hundred pounds, 
dry weight; chemical wood pulp, unbleached, one-sixth of 
one cent per pound, dry weight; bleached, one-fourth of one 
cent per pound, dry weight (648): Provided, That if any 
country or dependency shall impose an export duty on pulp wood, 


the amount of such export duty shall be added, as an additional 
duty, to the duties herein imposed upon wood pulp, when imported 
from such country or dependency. 

391. Sheathing paper and rooting felt, ten per centum ad valorem. 

(649) 3911. Filter masse or filler stock, composed wholly or in part of 
wood pulp, wood flour, cotton or other vegetable fiber, one and 
one-half cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

392. Printing paper, unsized, sized, or glued, suitable only for 
books and newspapers, fifteen per centum ad valorem (650): 
Provided, That no such paper shall pay a less rate of duty than 
three-tenths of one cent per pound. 

(651) [393. Papers known commercially as copying paper, stereo- 
type paper, Japanese tissue paper, pottery paper, and all 
other thin papers, white, printed, or colored, weigbing not 
oversix pounds to a standard ream of four hundred and 
eighty sheets, on a basis of twenty by thirty inches, made 
up in reams or any other form, eight cents per pound, and 
in addition thereto fifteen per centum ad valorem; and all 
papers in same form as above, weighing over six pounds, 
and not exceeding ten pounds to the standard ream of 
twenty by thirty, and letter copying books, whether wholly 
or partially manufactured, six cents per pound, and in addi- 
tion thereto ten per centum ad valorem; albumenized or 
sensitized paper, thirty per centum ad valorem; crepe paper 
weighing not less than six pounds and not exceeding ten 
pounds to the standard ream of four hundred and eighty 
sheets on a basis of fifteen by twenty inches, six cents per 
pound and ten per centum ad valorem.] 

993. Papers commonly known as copying paper, stereotypepaper, paper 
known as bibulous paper, tissue paper, pottery paper, and all 
similar papers, white, colored or printed, weighing not over six 
pounds to the ream of four hundred and eighty sheets, on a basis 
of twenty by thirty inches, and whether in reams or any other 

orm, six cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem ; 
if weighing over sir pounds and not over ten pounds to the ream, 
and letter copying books, whether wholly or partly manufactured, 
Jive cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; crepe 
paper and filtering paper, five cents per pound and fifteen per 
centum ad valorem. 

[394. Surface-coated opens plain, embossed, or marbled, 

three cents per pound and ten per centum ad valorum; if 
printed, or covered with metal or its solutions, or with 
gelatin or flock, three cents per pound and twenty per 
centum ad valorem; parchment papers, and plain basic 
photographie papers for albumenizing, sensitizing or barita 
conting, two cents per pound and ten per centum ad va- 
lorem ; manufactures of surface-coated or parchment papers, 
ien per centum ad valorem in addition to the foregoing 
rates on the same papers; lithographie prints from ston 

zine, aluminum, or other material, bound or unbound 

(except cigar labels and bands, lettered or blank, music, 

and illustrations when forming a part of a periodical or 
newspaper and accompanying the same, or if bound in or 
forming part of printed books), on paper or other material 
not exceeding eight one-thousandths of an inch in thickness, 
twenty-five cents per pound; on paper or other material 
exceeding eight one-thousandths of an inch and not ex- 
ceeding twenty one-thousandths of an inch in thickness, 
and exceeding thirty-five square inches cutting size in 
dimensions, twelve cents per pound; prints exceeding eight 
one-thousandths of an inch and not exceeding twenty one- 
thousandths of an inch in thickness, and not exceeding 
thirty-five square inches cutting size in dimensions, ten 
cents per pound; lithographic prints from stone, zinc, 
aluminum, or other material, on cardboard or other mate- 
rial, exceeding twenty one-thousandths of an inch in thick- 
ness, nine cents per pound; lithographic cigar labels and 
bands, lettered or blank, printed from stone, zine, aluminum, 
or other material, if printed in less than ten colors, but not 
including labels printed in whole or in part in bronze or 
metal leaf, twenty cents per pound; if printed in ten or 
more colors, and including labels printed in whole or in 
part in bronze, but not including labels printed in whole or 

in part in metal leaf, twenty-five cents per pound; if printed 

in whole or in part in metal leaf, forty cents per pound.] 

394. Surface-coated papers not specially provided for in this Act, two 
and one-half cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem; 
if printed, or wholly or partly corered with metal or its solu- 
tions, or with gelatin or flock, three cents per pound and twenty 
per centum ad valorem; parchment papers, iwo cents per pound 
and ten per centum ad valorem; plain basie photographic papers 
Sor albumenizing, sensitizing, or baryta coating, three cents per 
pound and twenty per centum ad valorem; albumenized or sen- 
sitized paper or paper otherwise surface coated for photographic 
purposes, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

(653) [Manufaetures of paper:] 

[395. Paper envelopes, plain, twenty per centum ad valorem; if 
bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated, thirty per 
centum ad valorem.] 


(652) 
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(054) 395a. Lithographic prints from stone, zinc, aluminum, or other 
material, bound or unbound (except cigar labels and banda, 
music, and illustrations when forming part of a periodical or 
newspaper and accompanying the same, or if bound in or form- 
ing part of printed books, not specially provided for in this 
Act), on paper or other material not exceeding eight one-thou- 
sandihs of an inch in thickness, twenty-five cents per pound; on 
paper or other material exceeding eight one-thousandths of an 
inch and not exceeding twenty one-thousandths of an inch in 
thickness, and exceeding thirty-fire square inches cutting size in 
dimensions, twelve cents per pound; prints exceeding eight one- 
thousandths of an inch and not exceeding twenty one-thousandths 
of an inch in thickness, and not exceeding thirty-five square 
inches cutting size in dimensions, ten cents per pound; litho- 
graphic prints from stone, zine, aluminum, or other material, 
on cardboard or other material, exceeding twenty one-thousandths 
of an inch in thickness, nine cents per pound; lithographic cigar 
labels, flaps, and bands, lettered or otherwise, printed from stone, 
zine, aluminum, or other material, if printed in less than ten 
colors, but not including labels printed in whole or in part in 
bronze or metal ; twenty cents per pound; if printed in ten 
or more colors, and including labels printed in whole or in part 
in bronze, but not including labels printed in whole or in part 
in metal leaf, twenty-five cents per pound; if printed in whole 
or in part in metal leaf, thirty-five cents per pound. Books, 
booklets, and periodicals of paper or other material, of which 
lithographic prints are the component part of chief value, eight 
cents per pound and fifteen per centum ad valorem. 

(655) 395b. Writing, letter, note, hand-made, drawing, ledger, bond, 
record, tablet, and typewriter paper, weighing not less than ten 

pounds and not more than fifteen pounds to the ream, two cents 
per pound and ten A centum ad valorem; weighing more than 
fifteen. pounds to the ream, three and one-half cents per pound 
and fifteen per centum ad valorem; but if any such paper is 
ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, or decorated in any manner, 
it shall pay ten per centum ad valorem in addition to the fore- 
going rales: Provided, That in computing the duty on such paper 
every one hundred and eighty thousand square inches shall be 
taken to be a ream. 
3950. Paper hangings and que Jor sereens or fireboarda, and 
all other paper not specially provided for in this Act, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem; all Jacquard designs of one-line 
paper, or parts of such designs, finished or unfinished, thirty- 
jive per centum ad valorem; all Jacquard designs cut on Jac- 
quard cards, or parts of such designs, finished or unfinished, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 


(657) MANUFACTURES OF PAPER: 

(658) 395d. Books of all kinds, including blank books and pamphlets, 
and engravings bound or unbound, photographs, etchings, maps, 
charts, music in books or sheels, and printed matter, all the fore- 

. going not specially provided for in this Act, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. : 

(659) 395e. Paper envelopes, plain, twenty-five per centum ad valorem; 
if bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated, thirty per 
centumad valorem; if made from tissue, parchment or imitation 
parchment paper, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; envelopes 
of parchment, or imitation parchment, or tissue paper, for in- 
closing photographs, forty cents per thousand and fifteen per 
centum ad valorem, 

(660) 395f. Photograph, autograph, and scrap albums, wholly or partly 
manufactured, thirly-jive per centum ad valorem. 

(661) 3959. All fancy bores made of paper, or of which paper is the 
component material of chief value, or if covered with surface- 
coated paper, forty-five per centum ad valorem. 

(662) [396. Paper hangings and paper for screens or fire boards, 
and all other paper not specially provided for in this Act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; writing, note, letter, 
hand-made, 8 ledger, bond, record, tablet and type- 
writer paper, weighing not less than ten pounds and not 
more than fifteen pounds to the ream, two and one-half 
cents per pound at ten per centum ad valorem; Meus. 
more than fifteen pounds to the ream, six cents per poun 
and ten per centum ad valorem; but if any such paper is 
ruled, bordered, embossed, printed or decorated in any 
manner, it shall pay ten per centum ad valorem in addition 
to the foregoing rates: Provided, That in computing the 
duty on such paper, every one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand square inches shall be taken to be a ream, without 
regard to the number of sheets contained therein. ] 

[397. Blank books of all kinds, books, including pamphlets 

and engravings, bound or unbound, photographs, etchings, 

maps, musie, charts, and all printed matter not specially 

provided for in this Act, twenty-five percentum ad volorem. ] 

(661) [398. Playing cards, in packs not exceeding fifty-four cards 
and at a like rate for any number in excess, ten cents per 

ack and fifty per centum ad valorem. | 

898. Playing cards, in packs not exceeding fifty-four cards and at a 
like rate for any number in excess, twenty cents per pack and 
twenty per centum ad valorem, 
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399. Manufactures of paper, or of which paper is the component 
material of chief value, not specially provided for in this 
Act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 


ScHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 


(665) [400. Beads of all kinds, not strung, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem; trimmings and ornaments, including such as are known 
as bead, beaded or jet trimmings or ornaments, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, composed wholly or in part of glass or paste, 
gelatin or metal, fifty per centum ad valorem.] 

400. Beads of all kinds, not. threaded or strung, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem; fabrics, nets or mettings, laces, embroideries, galloons, 
wearing apparel, ornaments, trimmings and other articles not specially 


provided in this Act, composed wholly or in part of beads or spanglea 


made of glass or paste, gelatin, metal, or other material, but not com- 
posed in part of wool, sixty per centum ad valorem. 

401. Braids, plaits, laces, and willow sheets or squares, composed 
wholly of straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, or rattan 
suitable for making.or ornamenting hats, bonnets, or hoods, no 
bleached, dyed, colored or stained, lifteen per centum ad valorem; 
if bleached, dyed, colored or stained, (666) [twenty-five] fwenty 
per centum ad valorem; hats, bonnets, and hoods, composed of 
straw, chip, grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, or rattan, whether 
wholly or partly manufactured, but not trimmed, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem; if trimmed, fifty per centum ad valorem, But 
the terms grass” and “straw” shall be understood to mean these 
substances in their natural form and structure, and not the sepa- 
rated fiber thereof. 

402. Brushes (667) , (668) [for the hair, nails, or teeth, and all 
other brushes, and] brooms and feather dusters of all kinds, and 
hair pencils (669) [,] in quills or otherwise, forty per centum ad 
valorem (670) [, bristles, bunched or prepared, seven and one-half 
cents per pound 8 

(671) 402}. Bristles, sorted, bunched or prepared, seven and one-half 
cents per pound. . 

(672) 4022. Trousers buckles made wholly or partly of iron or steel, or 
parta 3 valued at not more than fifteen cents per hundred, fire cents 
per hundred ; valued at more than fifteen cents per hundred and not more 
than fifty cents per hundred, ten cents per hundred ; valued at more than 


ti cents per hundred, fifteen cents per hundred; and in addition thereto 


on cach and all of the above buckles or parts of buckles, fifteen per centum 
ad valorem. 


BUTTONS AND BUTTON Forms: 

403. Button forms: Lastings, mohair, cloth, silk, or other man- 
ufactures of cloth, woven or made in patterns of such size, 
shape, or form, or cut in such manner as to be fit for buttons 
exclusively, ten per eentum ad valorem. 

(673) [404. Buttons, whether wholly or partly manufactured, parts 
of buttons and button molds or blanks, shall pay duty at 
the following rates, the line button measure being one-for- 
tieth of one inch, namely: Buttons kuown commereially as 
agate buttons, one-half of one cent per line per great gross; 
buttons of bone, one-fourth of one cent per line per gross; 
buttons of pearl or shell, one and one-half cents per line 
per gross; buttons of ivory, vegetable ivory, horn, glass, or 
metal, three-fourths of one cent per line per gross; and in 
addition thereto, on all the foregoing articles in this para- 
graph, fifteen per centum ad valorem; shoe buttons, made 
of paper, board, papier mache, pum orothersimilar material 
not specially provided for in this Act, valued at not exceed- 
ing three cents per s, one cent per gross; buttons not 
specially provided for in this Act, fifty per centum ad valo- 
rem 


404. Buttons or parts of buttons and bution molds or blanks, finished 
or unfinished, shall pay duty at the following rates, the line but- 
ton measure being one-fortieth of one inch, namely: Buttons 
known commercially as agate buttons, metal trousers buttons, 
except steel and nickel bar buttons, one-twelfth of one cent per 
line per gross; buttons of bone, and steel trousers buttons, one- 
fourth of one cent per line per gross; buttons of pearl or shell, 
one and one-half cents per line per gross; buttons of horn, reg- « 
etable ivory, glass, or metal, not specially provided for in this 
Act, three-fourths of one cent per line per gross, and in addition 
thereto, on all the foregoing articles in this paragraph, fifteen 
per centum ad valorem; shoe buttons made of paper, board, 
papier mache, pulp or other similar material, not apecially pro- 
vided for in this Act, valued at not exceeding three cents per 
gross, one cent per gross; buttons not specially provided for in 
this Act, and all collar or cuff buttons and studs, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

(674) [405. Coal, bituminous, and shale, seventy-five cents per ton 
of twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the bushel; coal slack 
or culm, such as will pass through a half-inch screen, thirty cents 
per ton of twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the bushel; 
coke, twenty per centum ad valorem.] 

405. Coal, bituminous, and all coals containing less than ninety-two 
per centum of fired carbon, and shale, sixty-seven cents per ton of 
twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the bushel; coal slack or culm, 
such as will pass through & half-inch screen, fifteen cents per ton of 
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twenty-eight bushels, eighty pounds to the bushel: Provided, That on all 
coal imported into the United States, which is afterwards used for fuel 
on board vessels propelled by steam and engaged in trade with foreign 
countries, or in trade between the Allantic and Pacific ports of the 
United States, and which are registered under the laws of the United 
States, a drawback shall be allowed equal io the duty imposed by law 
upon such coal, and shall be paid under such regulations.as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall pais us ; coke, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

106. Cork bark, cut into squares or cubes, eight cents per pound; 
manufactured corks over (675) [one-half] three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter measured at larger end, fifteen cents per pound; (676) [one- 
half] three-fourths of an inch and less in diameter, measured at larger 
end, twenty-five cents per pound; cork, artificial, or cork subati- 
iutes, manufactured from cork waste and not otherwise provided 
for, eight cents per pound. 

407. Dice, draughts, chessmen, chess balls, and billiard, pool, and 
bagatelle balls, of ivory, bone, or other materials, fifty per centum 
nd valorem. 

408. Dolls, doll heads, toy marbles of whatever materials com- 
posed, and all other toys not composed of rubber, china, porcelain, 

arian, bisque, earthen or stone ware, and not specially provided 
for in this Act, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

409. Emery grains, and emery manufactured, ground, pulverized, 
or refined, one cent per pound; emery wheels (677), (678) Landi 
emery files, (679) and manufactures of which emery is the component 
material of chief value, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 
EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES: 

410. Firecrackers of all kinds, (680) [eight] six cents per pound, 
the weight to include all coverings, wrappings, and pack- 
ing material. : 

411. Fulminates, fulminating powders, and like articles, not 
specially provided for in this Act, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

412. Gunpowder, and all explosive substances used for mining, 
blasting, artillery, or sporting purposes, when valued at 
twenty cents or less per pound, (681) [five] four cents per 
pound; valued above twenty cents per pound, (682) [eight] 
sir eet rid pound (683) [; smokeless powder, twelve cents 

und]. d 
atches, friction or lucifer, of all descriptions, per gross of 
onehundred and forty-four boxes, containing not more than 
one hundred matches per box, (684) [ten] eight cents per 
gross; when imported otherwise than in es containing 
not more than one hundred matches each, (685) three-fourths 
of one cent per one thousand matches. 

414. Percussion caps, thirty per centum ad valorem; cartri 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem; blasting caps, two dol- 
lars and thirty-six cents per one thousand caps (686) [and 
ien per eentum ad valorem; safety , covered in part or 
wholly with yarns, tape, or gutta-percha, forty-five per 
centum ad valorem]. 

415. Feathers and downs of all kinds, including bird skins or parts 
thereof with the feathers on, crude or not dressed, colored, or oth- 
erwise advanced or manufactured in any manner, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, (687) [fifteen] twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem; when dressed, colored, or otherwise advanced or manu- 
factured in any manner, including quilts of down and other manu- 
factures of down, and also dressed and finished birds suitable for 
millinery ornaments, and artificial or ornamental feathers, fruits, 
grains, leaves, flowers, and stems or parts thereof, of whatever ma- 
terial composed, not specially provided for in this Act, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

416. Furs, dressed on the skin but not made up into articles, and 
furs not on the skin, prepared for hatters' use, (688) including fur 
skins carroted, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

417. Fans of all kinds, except common palm-leaf fans, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

418. Gun wads of all descriptions, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

419. Hair, human, if clean or drawn but not manufactured, twenty 
per centum ad valorem, í 

420. Hair; curled, suitable for beds or mattresses, (689) and hair 
drawn or eleaned, ten per centum ad valorem. 

421. Haircloth, known as *'crinoline" cloth, (690) [ten] eight 
cents per square yard; haircloth, known as hair seating,” (691) 
and hair press cloth, twenty cents per square yard. 

Hats, bonnets, or hoods, for men's, women's, boys’, or chil- 
dren’s wear, trimmed or untrimmed, including bodies, hoods, 
lateaux, forms, or shapes, for hats or bonnets, composed wholly or 
in chief value of fur of the rabbit, beaver, or other aminals, valued 
at not more than five dollars per dozen, two dollars per dozen; 
valued at more than five dollars per dozen and not more than ten 
dollars per dozen, three dollars per dozen; valued at mere than 
ten dollars per dozen and not more than twenty dollars per dozen, 
five dollars per dozen; valued at more than twenty dollars per 
dozen, seven dollars per dozen; and in addition thereto on all the 
foregoing, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

423. Indurated fiber ware (692) L: Pails, fifty cents per dozen; tubs, 
eighteen inches in diameter and over, two Lun per dozen; tubs 
less than eighteen inches in diameter, one dollar per dozen; spit- 
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toons or cuspidors, sixty cents per dozen; ‘basins, twenty-five cents 
per dozen; all other indurated fiber ware] and manufactures of wood 
or other pulp, and not.otherwise.specially provided for, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 
JEWELRY AND PRECIOUS STONES: 

424. Articles commonly known as jewelry, and i arg thereof, (693) 


finished or unfinished, not specially provi for in this Act, 


including precious stones set, set (691) [or strun 
= cameos in frames, (695) fatty] sixty 833 
valorem, 


425. Diamonds and other precious stones advanced in condition 
or value from their natural state by cleaving, splitting, 
cutting, or other process, and not set, (696) [fifteen] ten per 
centumad valorem ; imitations of diamonds or other precious 
stones, composed of glass or paste, not exceeding an inch in 
dimensions, not-engraved, painted, or otherwise ornamented 
or decorated, and not mounted or set, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

426. Pearls in their natural state, 4292) [not st or set] half 
pearls, and pearls strung on silk or cotton thr and not set, 
ten per centum ad valorem. 


LEATHER, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 

(698) 4261. Hides of cattle, raw or wnoured, whether dry, salted, or 

ickled, twenty per centum ad valorem. | 

[427. Band or belting leather, sole leather nnd skins for morocco 
tanned ‘but unfinished, ten per centum ad valorem; calf- 
skins, kangaroo skins, and sheep and goat skins, includ- 
ing lamb and kid skins, tanned or tanned and dressed and 
finished, chamois and other skins, and dressed upper and 
other leather, not specially provided for in this Act, twenty 
per centum ad valorem; pianoforte leather and pianoforte 
action leather, thirty-five per centum ad valorem; patent, 
japanned, varnished, and enameled leather, weighing not 
over ten po per dozen hides or skins, thirty cents per 
pound and twenty per centum ad valorem; weighing over 
ten pounds per dozen and not over twenty-five pounds 
per dozen, thirty cents per pound and ten per centnm ad 
valorem; weighing over twenty-five pounds per dozen, 
twenty cents per pound and ten centum — valorem; 
leather shoe laces, wholly or partially manufactured, thirty- 
six inches or less in length, fifty-five cents per gross pairs 
and twenty per centum ad valorem; exceeding thirty-six 
inches in length, sixty cents per À eee pairs and twenty-five 

rcentum ad valorem; boots, shoes, and slippers made of 
eather, twenty per centum ad valorem: Provided, That 
leather eut into boot, shoe, or slipper patterns, upper or 
vamps, or other forms suitable for conversion into manu- 
factured articles, shall pay a duty of fifteen per centum 
ad valorem in addition to the duty herein imposed on leather 
of the same character as that from which they are cut.] 

(699) 427. Band or belting leather, sole leather, dressed upper and all 
other leather, calfskins tanned or tanned and dressed, kanga- 
roo, sheep and goat skins (including lamb and kid skins) dressed 
and finished, chamois and other skins and bookbinders’ calfskins, 
all the foregoing not specially provided for in this Act, twenty 
per centum ad valorem; skins for morocco, tanned but unfin- 
ished, ten per centum ad valorem; skins of sheep origin dressed 
with the grain on, one dollar and fifty cents per dozen skins; 
skins of goat origin dressed with the grain on, two dollars per 
dozen skins; skins dressed as suede or with the exterior grain 
surface removed, whether known as mocha or otherwise, two dol- 
lars and fifty cents per dozen skins; patent, japanned, varnished 
or enameled leather, weighing not over ten pounds per dozen 
hides or skins, ui. d cents per pound and twenty per centum 
ad valorem; if weighing over ten pounds and not over twenty- 
fice pounds per dozen, thirty cents per pound and ten per 
cen tum ad valorem; if weighing over twenty-five pounds per dozen, 
twenty cents per pound and ten per centum ad valorem; piano- 
forte leather and P usps pie action leather, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem; leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, fifty cents 
per gross and twenty per centum ad valorem; boots and shoes 
made of leather, twenty-five per centum ad valorem: Provided, 
That leather cut into shoe uppers. or vamps or other forms, suit- 
able for conversion into manufactured articles, shall be classified 
as manufactures of leather and pay duty accordingly. 

Gloves— 

428. Gloves made wholly or in part of leather, whether wholly or 
partly manufactured, shall pay duty at the following rates, 
the lengths stated in each case being the extreme length 
when stretched to their full extent, namely: 

429. Women's or children's“ glace” finish, Schmaschen (of shee 
origin), not over fourteen inches in length, one dollar an« 
seventy-five cents per dozen pairs; over fourteen inches and 
not over seventeen inches in length, two dollars and twenty- 
five cents per dozen pairs; overseventeen inches in aes 
two dollars and seventy-five cents per dozen pairs; men’s 
“glace” finish, Schmaschen (sheep), three dollars per 
dozen pairs. 
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430. Women’s or children’s “glace” finish, lamb or sheep, not 
over fourteen inches in length, two dollars and fifty cents 
per dozen pairs; over fourteen and not over seventeen inches 
in length, three dollars and fifty cents per dozen pairs; over 
seventeen inches in length, four dollars and fifty cents per 
dozen pairs; men’s * glace" finish, lamb or sheep, four dol- 
lars per dozen pairs. 

431. Women's or children's *glace" finish, goat, kid, or other 
leather than of sheep origin, not over fourteen inches in 
length, three dollars per dozen pairs; over fourteen and not 
over seventeen inches in length, three dollars and seventy- 
five cents per dozen pairs; over seventeen inches in length, 
four dollars and seventy-five cents per dozen pairs; men’s 
“glace” finish, kid, goat, or other leather than of sheep 
origin, four dollars per dozen pairs. 

432. Women’s or children’s, of sheep origin, with exterior grain 
surface removed, by whatever name known, not over seven- 
teen inches in length, two dollars and fifty cents per dozen 
pairs; over seventeen inches in length, three dollars and 
fifty cents per dozen pairs; men's, of sheep origin, with 
exterior surface removed, by whatever name known, four 
dollars per dozen pairs. 

433. Women's or children's kid, goat, or other leather than of 
Sheep origin, with exterior grain surface removed, by what- 
ever name known, not over fourteen inches in length, three 
dollars per dozen pairs; over fourteen inches and not over 
seventeen inches in length, three dollars and seventy-five 
cents per dozen pairs; over seventeen inches in length, four 
dollars and seventy-five cents per dozen pairs; men's, goat, 
kid, or other leather than of sheep origin, with exterior 

ain surface removed, by whatever name known, four 
ollars per dozen pairs. 

(100) [434. In addition to the foregoing rates there shall be paid 
the following cumulative duties: On all leather gloves, when 
lined, one dollar per dozen pairs; on all 95 or prix seam 
gloves, fifty cents per dozen pairs; on all gloves stitched or 
embroidered, with more than three single strands or cords, 
fifty cents per dozen pairs: Provided, That all gloves repre- 
sented to be of a kind or grade below their actual kind or 
pae shall pay an additional duty of three dollars per 

ozen pairs: And provided further, That no gloves shall be 
classed as children's gloves that are larger than size six, 
glove measurement.] 

494. In addition to the foregoing rates, there shall be paid on leather 
gloves, when lined, one dollar per dozen pairs; on all pique or 

seam gloves, twenty-five cents per dozen pairs; on all gloves 
stitched or embroidered, with more than three single strands or 
cords, twenty-five cents per dozen pairs; on all leather gloves 
with wrist openings, imported without fasteners, or parts thereof, 
of any kind, there shall be a reduction of twenty-five cents per 
dozen pairs from the rates in the preceding paragraphs. 

435. Glove tranks, with or without the usual accompanying pieces, 
shall pay seventy-five per centum of the duty provided for 
the gloves in the fabrication of which they are suitable. 

ae and UA d i 

. Harness, saddles and saddlery, or parts of either, in sets or 
in parts, finished or unfinished, forty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES: 

437. Manufactures of amber, (702) [asbestus] asbestos, bladders, 
(703) cork, (704) [coral catgut or whip gut or worm gut, 
spar, or wax, or of which these substances or either of them 
is the component material of chief value, not specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

498. Manufactures of bone, chip, grass, horn, india-rubber, palm 
leaf, straw, weeds, or whalebone, or of which these sub- 
stances or either of them is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this Act, thirty per 
centum ad valorem; but the terms *'grass" and ‘‘straw” 
shall be understood to mean these substances in their nat- 
ural form and structure, and not the separated fiber thereof, 

439. Manufactures of leather, finished or unfinished, manufactures 

of fur, gelatin, upea paroha; human hair, ivory, vegetable 

ivory, mother-of-pearl and shell, plaster of paris, papier 
máché, and vulcanized india-rubber known as “ hard rub- 
ber,” or of which these substances or either of them is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this Act, and shells engraved, eut, ornamented, or 
otherwise manufactured, thirty-five per cent ad valorem. 

440, Masks, composed of paper or pulp, thirty-five per centum 

ad valorem. 

441. Matting made of cocoa fiber or rattan, six cents per square 

yard; mats made of cocoa fiber or rattan, fourcents per square foot. 

442, Musical instruments or parts thereof, pianoforte actions and 

parts thereof, strings for musical instruments not otherwise enu- 
merated, cases for musical instruments, pitch pipes, tuning forks, 
tuning hammers, and metronomes (705) L thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem]; strings for musical instruments, composed wholly or in 


part of steel or other metal, (706) all the foregoing, forty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

(707) [443. Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink 
drawings, and statuary, not specially provided for in this Act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; but the term “statuary” as 
used in this Act shall be understood to include only such statua 
as is cut, carved, or otherwise wrought by hand from a solid bloc 
or mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or from metal, and as is the 
professional production of a statuary or sculptor only.] : 

444. Peat moss, one dollar per ton. 

445. Pencils of (708) paper or wood filled with lead or other ma- 
terial, and pencils of lead, (709) [fifty] forty-five cents per gross and 
(710) [thirty] twenty-five per centum ad valorem; slate pencils, (711) 
[four cents per one hundred] covered with wood, thirty-froe per centum 
ad valorem; all other slate pencils, three cents per one hundred. 

446. Pencil leads not in wood, ten per centum ad valorem. 

447. Photographic dry plates or films, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

1 4474. Incandescent electric lamps, thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

(713) [448. Pipes, pipe bowls, of all materials, and all smokers’ 
articles whatsoever, not specially provided for in this Act, includ- 
ing cigarette books, cigarette book covers, pouches for smoking or 
chewing tobacco, and cigarette paper in all forms, seventy per 
centum ad valorem; all common tobacco pipes of clay, fifteen cents 
per gross.] 

448. Pipes and smokers’ articles: Common tobacco pipes and pipe bowls 
made wholly of clay, valued at not more than forty cents per gross, fif- 
teen cents per gross; other tobacco pipes and pipe bowls of clay, Jy A 
cents per gross and twenty-five per centum ad valorem; other pipes and 
pipe bowls of whatever material composed, and all smokers’ articles what- 
soerer, not specially provided for in this Act, including cigarette books, 
cigarette book covers, pouches for smoking or chewing tobacco, and ciga- 
rette paper in all forms, sixty per centum ad valorem. 

(714) 448}. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills, and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, threshing 
machines and cotton gins, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

449. Plush, black, known commercialiy as hatters’ plush, com- 
posed of silk, or of silk and cotton, such as is used exclusively for 
making men's hats, ten per centum ad valorem (715) [; boiting 
cloths composed of silk, imported expressly for milling purposes 
and not suitable for the manufacture of articles of wearing apparel, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem]. 

(716) 449}. Textile designs, on line paper, sketch paper, or on Jacquard 
cards, or parts of such designs or , finished or unfinished, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

450. Umbrellas, parasols, and sun shades covered with material 
other than paper, (717) [valued at not exceeding three dollars each, 
twenty-five cents each and forty-five per centum ad valorem; valued 
above three dollars each, fifty cents each and] fifty per centum ad 
valorem. Sticks for umbrellas, parasols, or sun shades, and walk- 
ing canes, finished or unfinished, (718) [forty-five] forty per centum 
ad valorem. 

451. Waste, not specially provided forin this Act, ten per centum 
ad valorem. 


Free List. 


Sec. 2. That on and after the first day of (719) [May] A 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, unless otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this Act, the following articles when imported'shall be 
exempt from duty: 

452. Acids: Arsenic or arsenious, (0) benzoic, carbolic, finoric, 
hydrochloric or muriatic, nitric, (721) oxalic, phosphoric, picric or 
nitro-picrie, prussic (722) , (723) [and] silicic, (724) and valerianio 
(725) [when chemically pure or in condition for use for medicinal, 
chemical, or manufacturing purposes, without further preparation 
or treatment]. 

453. Aconito. 

454. Acorns, raw, dried or undried, but unground. 

455. Agates, unmanufactured, 

(126) 4554. Albumen, not specially provided for. 2 

456. Alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes derived from alizarin 
or from anthracin (727) [, including napthazarin black]. 

457. Amber, and amberoid unmanufactured, or crude gum. 

458. Ambergris. 

459. Aniline salts. 

460. Any animal imported specially for breeding purposes shall 
be admitted free: Provided, That no such animal shall be admitted 
free unless pure bred of a recognized breed, and duly registered in 
the book of record established for that breed: And provided further 
That certificate of such record and of the pedigree of such animal 
shall be produced and submitted to the customs officer, duly authen- 
ticated by the proper eustodian of such book of record, together 
with the affidavit of the owner, agent, or importer that such animal 
is the identical animal described in said certificate of record and 
pedigree (728): And provided further, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall determine and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury what 
are recognized breeds and pure bred animals under the provisions of this 
paragraph. The Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe such 
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additional regulations as may be required for the strict enforcement 
ofthis provision. (729) Cattle, horses, sheep, or other domestic animals 
which have strayed across the boundary line into any foreign country, 
or have been or may be driven across such boundary line by the owner 
for temporary pasturage purposes, together with their increase, may be 
brought back to the United States free of duty under reyulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

461. Animals brought into the United States temporarily for a 
period not exceeding six months, for the purpose of exhibition or 
competition for prizes offered by any agricultural or racing associa- 
tion; bnt a — shall be given in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury; also (730) [, household 
furniture and cooking utensils not exceeding in value one hundred 
dollars and] teams of animals, including their harness and tackle 
and the wagons of other vehicles actually owned by persons emi- 

ting from foreign countries to the United States with their fami- 
es, and in actual use for the purpose of such emigration under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; 
and wild animals intended for exhibition in zoological collections 
for scientific and educational purposes, and not for sale or profit. 

462. Annatto, roucon, rocoa, or orleans, and all extracts of. 

463, Antimony ore, crude sulphite of. 

(731) 463}. Antitoxin. 

464. Apatite. 

427 464}. Argols, crude tarlars, and lees crystals not specially pro- 
vided for. 

465, Arrowroot in its natural state and not manufactured. 

466. Arsenic and sulphide of, or orpiment. 

467. Arseniate of auiline. 

468. Art educational stops, composed of glass and metaland valued 
at not more than six cents per gross. 

469. Articles in a crude state used in dyeing or tanning not spe- 
cially provided for in this Act. 

470. Articles the growth, produce, and manufacture of the United 
States, when returned after having been exported, without having 
been advanced in value or improved in condition by any pros of 
manufacture or other means; casks, barrels, carboys, bags, and 
other vessels of American manufacture exported filled with Ameri- 
can products, or exported empty and returned filled with foreign 
products, including shooks (733) and staves when returned as barrels 
or boxes; also quicksilver flasks or bottles, of either domestie or 
foreign manufacture, which shall have been actually exported from 
the United States; but proof of the identity of such articles shall 
be made, under general regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but the exemption of bags from duty shall 


apply only to such domestic bags as may be imported by the. 


exporter thereof, and if any such articles are subject to internal 
tax at tho time of exportation, such tax shall be proved to have 
been paid before exportation and not refunded: Provided, That 
this paragraph shall not apply to any article upon which an allow- 
ance of drawback has been made, the reimportation of which is 
hereby prohibited except upon payment of duties equal to the draw- 
backs allowed; or to any article manufactured in bonded ware- 
house and pore tinder any provision of law: And provided fur- 
ther, That when manufactured tobacco which has been exported 
withont payment of internal revenue tax shall be reimported it 
shall be retained in the custody of the collector of customs until 
internalrevenue stamps in payment of the legal duties shall be 
placed thereon. 

471, (734) [Asbestus, ] Asbestos, unmanufactured. 

472. Ashes, wood and lye of, and beet-root ashes. 

473. Asafetida. 

(735) 4734. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suit- 
able for covering cotton, composed of single yarns, made of jute, jute 
butts, or hemp; plain woven fabrics, bags, and sacks, of single jute or 
hemp yarns, by whatever name known, and burlaps and bags for grain, 
made of burlaps. 

474. Balm of Gilead. A 

475. Barks, cinchona or other from which quinine may be extracted. 

476. Baryta, carbonate of, or witherite. 

477. Beeswax, 

478. Binding twine: All binding twine manufactured (736) [in 
whole or in part] from New Zealand hemp, istle or Tampico fiber, 
sisal grass, or sunn, (737) or a mixture of any two or more of them, of 
single ply and measuring not exceeding six hundred feet to the 
pound (738), and manila twine, measuring not exceeding six hundred 
and fifty feet to the pound: Provided, That articles mentioned in this 
paragraph if imported from a country which lays an import duty 
on like articles imported from the United States, shall be subject to 
a duty of one-half of one cent per pound. 

479. Bells, broken, and bell metal broken and fit only to be remanu- 
factured, 

480. Birds, stuffed, not suitable for millinery ornaments. 

481. Birds and land and water fowls. 

482, Bismuth. 

483. Bladders, and all integuments and intestines of animals and 
fish sounds, crude, dried or salted for preservation only, and unmanu- 
factured, not por provided for in this Act. 

484, Blood, dried (739) , not specially provided for. 


(740) 4843. Bolting cloths composed of silk, imported expressly for 
milling purposes, and 80 permanently marked as not to be suitable for 
any other use. 

485. Bones, crude, or not burned, calcined, ground, steamed, or 
otherwise manufactured, and bone dust or animal carbon, and bone 
ash, fit only for fertilizing purposes. 

(741) [486. Books, engravings, photographs, etchings, bound or 


unbound, maps and charts imported br Anth or for the use of 
the United States or for the use of the Library of Congress.] 

(742) 486a. Books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, etchings, 
bound or unbound, and charts, which shall have been printed more than 
twenty years at the date of importation, and ali hydrographic charts, and 
scientific books and periodicals devoted to original scientific research, 
and publications issued for their subscribers or exchanges by scientific and 
literary associations or academies, or publications of individuals for 
gratuitous private circulation, and public documents issued by foreign 
Governments, 

(743) 486b. Books and pamphlets printed exclusively in languages other 
den RUM also books and musie, in raised print, used exclusively by 

e blind. 

(744) 486c. Books, maps, music, engravings, photographs, etchings, 
bound or unbound, and charts imported by authority or for the use of the 

United States or for the use of the Library of Congress. 

(745) 486d. Books, maps, music, photographs, etchings, lithographic 
prints, and charts, specially imported, not more than two vopies in any 
one invoice, in good faith, for the use or by order of any society or insti- 
tution incorporated or established solely for religious, philosophical, edu- 
cational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of the 
Jine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, academy, school, or 
seminary of learning in the United States, or any State or public library, 
and not for sale, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe. 

(746) 486e. Books, libraries, usual and reasonable furniture, and sim- 
ilar household effects of persons or families from foreign countries, if 
actually used abroad by them not less than one year, and not intended 
for any other person or Tet nor for sale. 

(747) 4867. Brass, old brass, clippings from brass or Dutch metal, all 
the foregoing, fit only for remanufacture. 

Brazil paste. 

488. Brazilian pebble, unwrought or unmanufactured, 

489. Breccia, in block or slabs, 

(748) 489}. Bromine, 

490. Bristles, crude, not sorted, bunched, or prepared, 

491. Broom corn. 

492. Bullion, gold or silver. 

493. Burgundy pitch. 

494. Cadmium, 

495. Calamine. 

496. Camphor, crude (749), and erude liquid camphor of not less than 
nine hundred and eighty degrees specific gravity. 

497. Castor or castoreum. 

498, Cat gut, whip gut, or worm gut, unmanufactured. 

499. Cerium. 

500. Chalk, crude, not ground, precipitated, or otherwise manu- 
factured. 

501. Chromate of iron or chromic ore. 

502. Civet, crnde. - 

503. Clay: Common blue clay in casks suitable for the manufac- 
ture of crucibles, 

501. Coal (750) [, anthracite, and coal] stores of American vessels, 
but none shall be (751) cae unladen or discharged. 

(752) [505. Coal tar, erude, and pitch of coal tar, and dead or 
creosote oil. Aniline and derivatives, toluidine, and derivatives, 
xylidine, cumidine, binitrotoluole, binitrobenzole, benzidine and de- 
rivatives, tolidine and derivatives, dianisidine, naphtole and deriva- 
tives, naphtylamine and derivatives, benzaldehyde, benzyl chloride 
and derivatives, phtalic acid and derivatives, and resorcine, None 
of the derivatives referred to above however, shall include any coal 
tar dyes or colors. } 

505. Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, and products of coal tar known 
as soe or creosote oil, benzol, toluol, naphthaline, xylol, phenol, and 
cresol. 

506. Cobalt and cobalt ore. 

. Cocculus indicus. 

. Cochineal, 

509. Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and fiber, leaves, and shells of. 

510. Coffee. 

511. Coins, gold, silver, and copper. 

512. Coir, and coir yarn. 

(7524) 5123. Copper in plates, bars, ingots, or pigs, and other forms, 
not manufactured or specially provided for in this Act. 

513. Old copper, fit only for manufacture, clipping from new cop- 
per, and all composition metal of which copper is a component 
material of chief value not specially provided for in this Act. 

514. Copper, regulus of, and black or coarse copper, and copper 
cement. 

515. Coral, marine, unent, and unmanufactured. 

516. Cork wood, or cork bark, unmannfactured. 

517. Cotton (753) [, and cotton] waste or flocks. 
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(754) 5173. Cotton ties of iron and steel, of any thickness, for baling 
ithout buckles. 


cotton, cut to lengths, punched or not p 

518. Cryolite, or kryolith. 

519. Cudbear. 

. Curling stones, or quoits, and curling-stone handles. 
. Curry, and curry powder. 

. Cuteh. 

. Cuttlefish bone. 

524. Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or undried, but unground. 

525. Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uneut, and not 
advanced in condition or value from their natural state by cleaving, 
splitting, eutting, or other process, including (755) miners’, glaziers’ 
and engravers’ diamonds not set, and diamond dust or bort (756) , and 
jewels to be used in the manufacture of clocks and watohes. 

526. Divi-divi. 

527. Dragon’s blood. 

528. Drugs, such as barks, beans, berries, balsams, buds, bulbs, 
and bulbous roots, excreseences, (757) [such as nutgalls], fruits, 
flowers, dried fibers, and dried mange tains, gums, and gum resin, 
herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, (758) nutgalls, roots, and stems, 
spices, vegetables, seeds aromatic, and seeds of morbid growth, 
weeds, and woods used expressly for dyeing; any of the foregoi 
which are (759) drugs and not edible and are in a crude state, an 
not advanced in value or condition by refining or 2 or by 
rages pom (160) of manufacture, and not specially provided for 

is Act. 

529. Eggs of birds, fish, and insects: Provided, however, That this 
shall not be held to include the eggs of game birds (761) or eggs of 
birds not used for food, the importation of whieh is prohibited ex- 
cept specimens for scientific eollections (762), nor p roe preserved 
for food purposes. 

530. Emery ore. 

531. Ergot. : 

532. Fans, common palm-leaf, pn not ornamented or dec- 
orated in any manner, and palm leaf in its natural state, not col- 
ored, dyed, or otherwise advanced or manufactured. 

(163) [533. Feldspar.] 

531. Felt, adhesive, for sheathing vessels. 

535. Fibrin, in all forms. 

(764) 5354. Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice (except salmon), 
caught in the Great Lakes or other fresh waters by or for American fisher- 
men or citizens of the United States. 

536. Fish skins, 

537. Flint, flints, and (765) [ground] flint stones (766), unground. 

(161) 537}. Floor mattings, manufactured from round or split straw, 
including what is commonly known as Chinese matting. 

538. Fossils. 

539. Fruits (768) or berries, green, ripe, or dried, not specially 
provided for in this Aet (769), and fruits in brine. 

(770) 5391. Fruit-plants, tropical and semitropical, for the purpose 
of propagation or cultivation. 

540. Furs, und 

541. Fur skins of all kinds not dressed in any manner, 

542. Gambier. 

(171) 5423, Glass enamel, white, for watch and clock dials. 

543. Glass plates or discs, rough-cut or unwrought, for use in the 
manufacture of optical instruments, spectacles, and eye gu, 
and suitable only for such use: Provided, however, That such discs 
exceeding eight inches in diameter may be polished sufficiently to 
enable the character of the glass to be determined. 

544. Grasses and fibers: Istle or Tampico fiber, jute, jute butts, 
manila, sisal grass, sunn, and all other textile or fibrous veg- 
etablesubstances, not (772) [dressed or] manufactured (773) or dressed 
in any manner, and not specially provided for in this Act. 

545. Gold-beaters' molds and gold-beaters' skins. 

546. Grease, and oils (774) (excepting fish oils), such as are com- 
monly used in soap making or in wire drawing, or for stuffing or 
caes leather, and which are fit only for such uses, (775) and not 
specially provided for (776) by name in this Act. 

547. Guano, manures, and all substances (777) [expressly] used 
(118) only for manure. 

(779) 5473. Gunny bags, and gunny cloths, old or refuse, fit only for 
remanufacture. 

548. Gutta percha, crude. 

549. Hair of horse, cattle, and other animals, (780) [cleaned or] 
uncleaned, (781) [uzawa or] undrawn, (782) [but] and unmanufac- 
tured, not specially proviđed for in this Act; and human hair, raw, 
uncleaned, and not drawn, 

550. Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled; An- 
gora goatskins, raw, without the wool, unmanufactured; asses’ 
skins, raw or unmanufactured; and skins, except sheepskins with 
the wool on (783), all the foregoing not otherwise specially provided for. 

(784) [551. Hide cuttings, raw, with or without hair, and all other 
glue stock.] 

552. Hide rope. 

(185) 552}. Hones and whetstones, 

553. Hoofs, unmanu red. 

554. Hop roots for cultivation. 


unched, with or witho: 


555. Horns and parts of, (786) [not eut, sawed or otherwise manu · 

gras and] unmanufactured, including horn strips and tips. 
. tee. 

557. India rubber, crude, and milk of, and old scrap or refuse 
India rubber which has been worn ont by use and is fit only for 
"SS. Indigo. 

. 1 


{sawed vertically] in their natural state or 
cut aeross the grain (788) only, with (789) [cuts not less than four 
inches apart, and not otherwise cut or manufaetured or advanced 
in value from the natural state, and vegetable ivory] the bark left 
intact, and vegetable ivory. 

563. Jalap. 

564. Jet, unmanufactured. 

565. Joss stick, or Joss light. 

566. Junk, old. 

567. Kelp. 
. Kieserite. 
. Kyanite, or cyanite, and kainite. 
. Lac dye, crude, seed, button, stick, and shell. 
. Lac spirits. 

572. Lactarene. 

573. Lava, unmanufactured. 

574. Leeches. 

(790) 5743. Lemon juice, lime deles, and sour orange juice. 

575. Licorice root, ungroun 

576. Lifeboats and life-saving apparatus specially imported by 
societies incorporated or established to encourage the saving of 
human life. 

577. Lime, citrate of. 

(791) [578. Lime, chloride of, or bleaching powder.] 

579. Lithographic stones, not engraved. 

580. Litmus, prepared or not prepared. 

Ue Er ator ada 

= er and munjeet, or Indian madder, und or ared. 

and all extracts of. ros reS ii : 

582. Magnesite, (793) [or native mineral earbonate of magnesia, 
all not medicinal] erude or calcined, not purified. 

583. Magnesium (794) , not made up into articles. 

584. 2 oxide and ore of (795) , not otherwise specially 
provided for. 

585. Manna. 


589. Medals of gold, silver, or copper, and other metallic articles 
actually bestowed as trophies or prizes, and received and accepted 
as honorary distinctions. 


590. Meerschaum, crude or unmanufactured. 

591. Minerals, crude, or not advanced in value or condition by 
refining or grinding, or by other process of manufacture, not specially 
provided for in this Act. 

592. Mineral salts obtained by evaporation from mineral waters, 
when accompanied by a duly authenticated certificate and satisfac- 
tory proof, showing that they are in no way artificially prepared, 
and are only the tof a designated mineral spring. 

593. Models of inventions and of other improvements in the arts, 
including patterns for machinery, but no article shall be deemed a 
model or pattern which can be fitted for use otherwise. 

594. Moss, sen weeds, and vegetable substances, crude or unman- 
ufaetured, not otherwise specially provided for in this Act. 

595. Musk, crude, in natural pods. 

596. (796) [Myrobolan] Myrobolans. 

597. Needles, hand sewing, and darning. 

598. Newspapers and periodicals; but the term “periodicals” as 
herein used shall be understood to embrace only unbound or paper- 
covered publications, (797) issued within six months of the time of 
entry, containing current literature of the day and issued regularly 
at stated periods, ns weekly, monthly, or quarterly. 

599. Nuts: Brazil nuts, cream nuts, palm nuts and palm-nut ker- 
nels; cocoanuts in the shell and broken cocoanut meat or copra, not 
shredded, desiecated, or prepared in any manner. 

600. Nux vomica. i 

601. Oakum., 

602. Oil cake. 

(798) [603. Oils: Amber, erude or rectified, ambergris, anise or 
anise seed, aniline, cajeput, caraway, cedrat, chamomile, civet, co- 
coanut, enfleurage grease, fennel, jasmine or jasimine, juglandinm, 
juniper, mace, neroli, or orange flower, nut oil or oil of nuts not 
specially provided for in this Aet, olive oil or olive oil foots imported 
expressly for manufacturing or mechanical purposes and fit only for 
such use, , thyme, origanum red or white, valerian; and also 
spermaceti, whale and other fish oils of American fisheries, and fish 
and all other articles the products of such fisheries; petroleum, 
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crude or refined: Provided, That if there be imported into the 
United States crude petroleum, or the products of crude petroleum 


uced in any country which im a duty on petroleum or its 
products exported from the United States, there shall be levied, paid, 
and collected upon said crude petroleum or its products so imported 
forty per centum ad valorem.] 

603. OILS: Almond, amber, crude and rectified ambergris, anise or 
anise seed, aniline, pto or spike lavender, bergamot, cajeput, caraway, 
cassia, cinnamon, rat, chamomile, citronella or lemon grass, civet, 
or , ichthyol, jasmine or jasimine, juglandium, juniper, lavender, 

n, limes, mace, neroli or orange flower, enfleurage grease, nut oil or 
oil of nuts not otherwise specially provided for in this Act, orange oil, 
olive oil for manufacturing or mechanical purposes fit only for such use 
and valued at not more than sixty cents per gallon, otiar of roses, palm, 
rosemary or anthoss, sesame or sesamum seed or bean, thyme, origanum 
red or white, valerian; and also spermaceti, whale, and other fish oils of 
American fisheries, and all fish and other products, of such fisheries ; 
penaa, crude or refined: Provided, That if there be imported into the 

nited States crude petroleum, or the products of crude petroleum pro- 
duced in any country which imposes a duty on petroleum or its products 
exported from the United States, there shall in such cases be levied, paid, 
and collected a duty upon said crude petroleum or its products so imported 
equal to the duty imposed by such country. 

(799) 6033. Orange and lemon peel, not preserved, candied, or other- 
wise propere 

604. hil, or orchil liquid. 

605. Ores of gold, silver, (800) or sopper (801) [, or nickel, and 
nickel matte]; sweepings of gold and silver. t 

606. Osmium. 

(802) 6064. Paintings, in oil or water colors, original drawings and 
sketches, and artists’ proofs of etchings and engravings, and statuary, 
not otherwise provided for in this Act; but the term “statuary” as used 
in this Act shall be understood to include only professional productions, 
whether round or in relief, in marble, stone, alabaster, wood, or metal, 
of a statuary or sculptor, and shall not include the pedestal or structure 
on which such stat may be mounted or placed, except where the 
pedestal and statuary shall be carved from the same block, and the word 
“painting” as used in this Act shall not be understood to include such 
as are made wholly or in part by stenciling or any other mechanical 
process, nor any article of utility. 

607. Palladium. 

(803) 6073. Paris green and London purple. 

608. Paper stock, crude, of every description, including all grasses, 
fibers, rags (other than wool), waste, (801) including jute waste, shav- 
ings, clippings, old paper, rope ends, waste rope, (805) and waste 
bagging, (806) including gunny cloth and gunny bags, (807) [and 
poplar or other woods, ] fit only to be converted into paper. 

(808) 608}. Parafin. 

609. Parchment and vellum. 

610. Pearl, mother of, and shells, not sawed, ent, polished or other- 
wise manufactured, or advanced in value from the natural state. 

611. Personal effects, not merchandise, of citizens of the United 
States dying in foreign countries. 

612. Pewter and britannia metal, old, and fit only to be remanu- 
factured. 

(809) 612}. Philosophical and seientific apparatus, utensils, instru- 
ments, and preparations, including bottles and containing the same, 
epecially imported in good faith for the use or by order of any society or 
institution incorporated or established solely for religious, philosophical, 
educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the encouragement of 
the fine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, academy, school, 
or seminary of learning in the United States, or any State or public 
library, and not for sale, subject to such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall prescribe. 

613. Phosphates, crude (810) [or native]. 

614. Plants, trees, shrubs, roots, (811). [seed-cane,] seed-cane and 
seeds, imported by the Department of Agriculture or the United 
States Botanic Garden. 

615. (812) [Plaster rock, or gypsum, and terra] Terra alba (813) 
[, erude and not calcined, ground or otherwise advanced from the 
natural state]. 

616. Platina, in ingots, bars, sheets, and wire. 

617. Platinum, unmanufactured, and vases, retorts, and other 
apparatus, vessels, and parts thereof composed of platinum, for 
chemical uses. 

618. Plumbago. 

619. Potash, (814) [carbonate of, ] crude, or “black salis”; carbonate 
of potash, crude or refined ; hydrate of, or caustic potash, not including 
refined in sticks or rolls; nitrate of potash or saltpeter, crude; sul- 

te of potash, crude or refined, and muriate of potash. 

(815) 619}. Professional books, implements, instruments, and tools of 
trade, occupation, or employment, in the actual possession at the time, of 
persons arriving in the United States; but this exemption shall mot be 
construed to include machinery or other articles imported for use in any 
manufacturing establishment, or for any other person or persons, or for 
sale, nor shall it be construed to include theatrical scenery, properties, 
and apparel; but such articles brought by proprietors or managers of 
theatrical exhibitions arriving from abroad, for temporary use by ihem 
in such exhibitions, and not for any other person, and not for sale, and 


which have been used by them abroad, shall be admitted free of duty under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; but 
bonds shall be given for the payment to the United States of such duties 
as may be imposed by law upon any and all such articles as shall not be 
exported within six months after such importation: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury may in his discretion extend such period for a 
Joke M of six months in case application shall be made therefor. 
. Pulu. 
> 83 Quinia, sulphate of, and all alkaloids or salts of cinchona 
ark. 

622. Rags, not otherwise specially provided for in this Act. 

(816) 6224. Regalia and gems, statuary, and specimens of sculpture 
in bronze, alabaster, or wood, where specially imported in good faith for 
the use d any society incorporated or established solely for religious, 
philosophical, educational, scientific, or literary purposes, or for the 
encouragement of the fine arts, or for the use or by order of any college, 
academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United States, or any 
State or public library, and not for sale; but the term “regalia” as 
herein used shall be held to embrace only such insignia of rank or office 
or emblems as may be worn upon the person or borne in the hand during 
public exercises of the sociely or institution, and shall not include articles 
of furniture or firtures, or of regular wearing apparel, nor personal 
property of individuals. 

623. Rennets, raw or prepared, 

621. Saffron and safflower, and extract of, and saffron cake, 

625. Sagon, crude. 

626. acin (817) [; salep, or saloup]. 

(818) 626a. Salep, or salop. 

819) 626b. Sauerkraut. 
. Sausages (820), bologna. 

628. Seeds: Anise, caraway, cardamom, (821) cauliflower, coriander, 
cotton, cummin, fennel, fenugreek, hemp, hoarhound, (822) mangel 
wurzel, mus , Tape, Saint John’s bread or (823) [bene] bean, 
nugar beet, (824) [mangel wurzel,] sorghum or sugar cane for seed 
(825) [, and]; bulbs and bulbous roots, not edible and not otherwise pro- 
vided for; flower and grass seeds; all the foregoing not specially 
provided for in this Act. 

(826) [629. Scientific apparatus, instruments, chemicals, boo 
maps aud charts, such as are not made or published in the Uni 
States, when expresaly imported in good faith by and for the use of 
any regularly establis or incorporated university, college, acad- 
emy, scientific society for the promotion of knowledge, school, sem- 
inary of learning, or public library, and not intended for sale; and 
the Secretary of the 5 shall make suitable regulations to 
carry out the intent of this paragraph. 

630. Sheep dip (827), not including compounds or preparations used 
Sor other purposes. i 

631. Shotgun barrels, (828) in single tubes, forged, rough bored. 

632. Shrimps and other shell fish. 

633. Silk, raw, or as reeled from the cocoon, but not doubled, 
twisted, or advanced in manufacture in any way. 

634. Silk cocoons and silk waste. 

635: Silkworm’s eggs. 

636. Skeletons and other preparations of anatomy. 

(829) 6361. Skins of all kinds, raw (except sheepskins with the wool 
on), and hides not specially provided for in this Act. 

637. Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate (830) [, and chlorate of]. 

(331) [638. Sodium. ] 

639. Specimens of natural history, botany, and mineralogy, when 
imported (832) [for cabinets or as objects of science] for scientific 
public collections, and not for sale. 

640. Spices: Cassia, cassia vera, and cassia buds; cinnamon and 
chips of; cloves and clove stems; mace; nutmegs; pepper, black or 
white, and pimento; all the foregoing when unground; ginger root, 
unground and not preserved or candied. 

641, Spunk. 

642. Spurs and stilts used in the manufacture of earthen, porce- 
lain, and stone ware. 

(833) 6424. Stamps; foreign postage or revenue stamps, canceled or 
uncanceled. 

643. Stone and sand: Burrstone in blocks, rough or unmanufac- 
tured; cliff stone, unmanufactured; rotten stone, tripoli, and sand, 
crude or manufactured, not otherwise provided for in this Act. 

614. Storax, or styrax. 

615. Strontia, oxide of, and protoxide of strontian, and stron- 
tianite, or mineral carbonate of strontia. 

616. Sulphur, lac or precipitated, and (834) [sulphur or brimstone, 
crude, in bulk,] sulphur ore as pyrites, or sulphuret of iron in its 
natural state, containing in excess of twenty-five per centum of sul- 
phur, and sulphur not otherwise provided for. 

647. Salphuric acid which at the temperature of sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit does not exceed the specifie gravity of one and three 
hundred and eighty thousandths, for use in manufacturing super- 
phosphate of lime or artificial manures of any kind, or for any 
agricultural p ses: Provided, That upon all sulphuric acid im- 
ported from any country, whether independent or a dependency, 
which imposes a duty upon sulphuric acid (835) [exported] imported 
into such country from ihe United States, there shall be levied and 
collected a duty of one-fourth of one cent per pound. 
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648. Tamarinds. 
Ge), 6484. Tapioca, cassava or cassady. 
9. Tar and pitch of wood. 

650. Tea and tea plants. 

651. Teeth, natural, or unmanufactured. 

652. Terra japonica. 

653. Tin ore, cassiterite or black oxide of tin, and tin in bars, 
blocks, pigs, or grain or granulated. 

654. Tobacco stems. 

AY 655. Tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans.] 

5 urmeric. 

657. Turpentine, Venice. 

658. Turpentine, spirits of. 

659. Turtles. 

660. Types, old, and fit only to be remannfactured, 

(838) [661. Uranium, oxide and salts of.] 

662. Vaccine virus. 

663. Valonia. 

664. Verdigris, or subacetate of copper. 

665. Wax, vegetable or mineral. 

(839) 665}. Wafers, unleavened or not edible, for sacramental use, or 
Jor covering or holding pharmaceutical preparations. 

(840) [t66. Wearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, 
toilet articles,and similar personal effects of persons arriving in 
the United States; but this exemption shall only include such arti- 
cles as actually accompany and are in the use of, and as are neces- 
sary and appropriate for the wear and use of such persons for the 
immediate purposes of the journey and present comfort and con- 
venience, and shall not be held to apply to merchandise or articles 
intended for other persons or for sale; and in case the persons thus 
arriving are citizens or residents of the United States, the articles 
exempted shall not exceed one hundred dollars in value, nor shall 
the exemption apply to residents of other countries entering the 
United States more than once in each year: Provided, however, 
That all the wearing apparel and other personal effects of residents 
of the United States, so returning, as may have been taken by them 
out of the United States to foreign countries, and which have not 
been advanced in value or improved in condition by any process of 
labor or manufacture in such countries, shall be admitted free of 
duty, without regard to their value, upon their identity being estab- 
lished under appropriate rules and regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. ] : 

666. Mearing apparel, articles of personal adornment, toilet articles, 
and similar personal effects of persons arriving in the United States; 
but this exemption shall only include such articles as actually accompany 
and are in the vse of, and as are necessary and appropriate for the wear 
and use of such persons, for the PAR et are of the journey and 
present comfort and convenience, and shall not be held to apply to mer- 
chandise or articles intended for other persons or for sale: Provided, 
That in case of residents of the United States returning from abroad, all 
wearing apparel and other personal effects taken by them out of the 
United States to foreign countries shall be admitted free of duty, without 
regard to their value, upon their identity being established, under appro- 
priate rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but no more than one hundred dollars in value of articles 
purchased abroad by such residents of the United States shall be admitted 
Sree of duty upon their return. 

667. Whalebone, unmanufactured. 

668. Wood: Logs and round unmannfactured timber, including 
(841) [pul 8 and other pulp-woods, deal ends, firewood, 
handle-bolts, shingle-bolts, gun-blocks for gunstocks (842) [,] 
roughhewn or sawed (843) or planed on one side, hop-poles, fence- 
posts, ship-timber and ship-planking ; all the foregoing not specially 
provided for in this Act. X : 

669. Woods (814) , namely]: Cedar, lignum-vitz,, lancewood 
ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwood, and all 
forms of cabinet woods, in the log, rongh, or hewnonly; briar root 
or briar wood and similar wood unmanufactured, or not further ad- 
vanced than eut into blocks suitable for the articles into which they 
are intended to be converted; bamboo, rattan, (845) [reeds,] India 
malacca joints, and sticks of partridge, hairwood, pimento, orauge, 
myrtle, and other woods not specially provided for in this Act, in 
the rongh, or not further advanced than cut into lengths snitable 
for sticks for umbrellas, parasols, sunshades, whips, fishing rods, or 
walking-canes. 

(846) [670. Works of art: Artistic paintings, statuary and speci- 
mens of sculpture, the professional productions of a statuary or 
sculptor only, etchings, drawings, engravings, photographic pic- 
tures, artistic works in terra cotta, pus bisque or porcelain, 
antiquities, or artistic copies thereof in metal, marble, or other 
material; any of the foregoing imported for a municipal corpora- 
tion, or for public exhibition and free of charge for at least one- 
sixth of the time the same are on exhibition, at a fixed place by any 
association established in good faith and duly authorized under the 
laws of the United States, or of any State, expressly and solely for 
the promotion and encouragement of science, art or industry, and 
not intended for sale, shall be admitted free of duty under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, but 
bond shall be given to the United States for the payment of lawful 


duty which may accrue if any of the articles aforesaid be sold, 
transferred, or otherwise used contrary to any of the provisions in 
this paragraph, and such articles shall be subject at any time to 
examination and inspection by the proper officers of the customs: 
Provided, That the privileges of this paragraph shall not be allowed 
to associations, corporations, firms or individuals engaged in or 
connected with business of a private or commercial character. ] 

670. Works of art, drawings, engravings, photographic pictures, and 
ident ia and scientific apparatus brought by professional artists, 

ecturers, or scientists arriving from abroad for use by them temporarily 
for exhibition and in illustration, promotion, and encouragement of art, 
science, or industry in the United States, and not for sale, shall be ad- 
milted free of duty, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall prescribe; but bonds shall be given for the payment to the United 
States of such duties as may be imposed by law upon any and all such 
articles as shall not beexported within six months after such importation: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, 
extend such period for a further term of six months in cases where appli- 
cations therefor shall be made. 

(847) 6703. Works of art, collections in illustration of the progress of 
the arts, sciences, or manufactures, photographs, works in terra cotta, 
parian, pottery, or porcelain, antiquilics and artistic copies thereof in 
metal or other material, imported in good faith for permanent exhibition 
ata fixed place by any State or by any society or institution established 
for the encouragement of the arts, science, or education, or for a munici- 
pal corporation, and all like articles imported in good faith by any 
society or association, or for a municipal corporation for the purpose of 
erecting a public monument, and not intended for sale, nor for any other 
purpose than herein expressed; but bonds shall be given under such rules 
and regulations as the Secrelary of the Treasury may prescribe, for the 
payment of lawful duties which may accrue should any of the articles 
aforesaid be sold, transferred, or used contrary to this provision, and 
such articles shall be subject, at any time, to examination and inspection 
by the proper officers of the customs: Provided, That the privileges of 
this and the preceding section shall not be allowed to associations or cor- 
porations engaged in or connected with business of a private or com- 
mercial character. 

(848) 6703. Works of art, the aires of American artists residing 
temporarily abroad, or other works of art, including pictorial paintings 
on glass, imported expressly for presentation to a national institution, or 
to any State or municipal corporation, or incorporated religious society, 
college, or other public institution, except stained or painted window 
glass or stained or a glass windows; but such exemption shall be 
subject to such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 

671. Yams. 

672. Zaffer. 

(849) [Sec. 3. That for the purpose of equalizing the trade of the 
United States with foreign countries, and their colonies, producing 
nndexporting to this country the following articles: Argols, or crude 
tartar, or wine lees, crude; chicle; brandies, manufactured or dis- 
tilled from grain or other materials and not specinlly provided for 
in this Act; champagne and all other sparkling wines; still wines, 
including ginger wine or ginger cordial, and vermuth; laces made 
of silk, or of which silk is the component material of chief value; 
all mineral waters, and all imitations of natural mineral waters, and 
all artificial mineral waters, not specially provided for in this Act; 

aintings and statuary; sugar, molasses, and other articles provided 
or in paragraph two hundred and eight of Schedule E of this Act, 
or any of them, the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, as 
soon as may be after the passage of this Act, and from time to time 
thereafter, to enter into negotiations with the governments of 
those countries exporting to the United States the above-mentioned 
articles, or any of them, with a view to the arrangement of com- 
mercial agreements in which reciprocal and equivalent conces- 
sions may be secured in favor of the products and manufactures 
of the United States; and whenever the government of any country, 
or colony, producing and exporting to the United States the above- 
mentioned articles, or any of them, shall enter into a commercial 
agreement with the United States, or make concessions in favor of 
the products, or manufactures thereof, which, in the judgment of 
the President, shall be reciprocal and equivalent, he shall be, and 
heis hereby, authorized and empowered to suspend, during the time 
of such agreement or concession, by proclamation to that effect, the 
imposition and collection of the duties mentioned in this Act, on 
such article or articles so imported to the United States from such 
country or colony, and thereupon and thereafter the duties levied, 
collected, and paid upon such artiele or articles shall be as follows, 
namely: 

Argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, crude, containing not more 
than forty per centum of bitartrate of potash, one-half of one cent 
per pound; containing more than forty per centum of bitartrate of 
potash, one cent per pound, 

Chicle, seven cents per pound. 

Brandies, manufactured or distilled from grain or other materials 
ang not specially provided for in this Act, two dollars per proof 

on. 
R Champagne and all other sparkling wines, in bottles containing 
not more than one quart and more than one pint, six dollars per 
dozen; containing not more than one pint each and more than one- 
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half pint, three dollars per dozen; v one-half pint each or 
Jess, one dollar and fifty cents per dozen; in bottles or other vessels 
containing more than one quart each, in addition to six dollars per 
dozen bottles on the quantities in excess of one quart, at the rate of 
one dollar and ninety cents per gallon. 

Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, 
in casks, fifty cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, per case of one 
dozen bottles or jugs containing each not more than one quart and 
more than one pint, or twenty-four bottles or jugs containing each 
not more than one pint, one dollar and sixty cents per case, and any 
excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles or jugs shall 
be subject to a duty of five cents per pint or fractional part thereof, 
but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed upon the bot- 
tles or jugs. 1 

Laces made of silk, or of which silk is the component material of 
chief value, fifty-five per centum ad valorem. 

All mineral waters, and all imitations of natural mineral waters, 
and all artificial mineral waters, not specially provided for in this 
Act, in green or colored glass bottles containing not more than one 
pint, twenty cents per dozen; if containing more than one pint and 
not more than one quart, twenty-eight cents per dozen bottles, but 
no separate or additional duty shall be assessed upon the bottles; 
if imported otherwise than in plain green or colored glass bottles, 
or if imported in such bottles containing more than one quart, 
twenty cents per gallon, and in addition thereto duty shall be col- 
lected on the bottles and other coverings at the same rate as would 
be charged if imported empty or separately. 

Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, 
and statuary, not specially provided for in this Act, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

Sugar, molasses, and other articles provided for in paragraph two 
hundred and eight of Schedule E of this Act, ninety-two per 
centum of the duty imposed thereon in said paragraph two hundred 
and eight. 

Aud it is further provided that with a view to secure reciprocal 
trade with countries producing the following articles, whenever and 
so often as the President shall be satisfied that the Government of 
any country, or colony of such Government, producing and exporting 
to the United States coffee, tea, and hides, or any of such articles, 
imposes duties or other exactions upon the agricultural, manufac- 
tured, or other products of the United States, which, in view of the 
free introduction of such coffee, tea, and hides into the United States, 
he may deem to be reciprocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall 
have the power and it shall be his duty to snspend, by proclamation 
to that ettect, the provisions of this Act relating to the free intro- 
duction of such coffee, tea, and hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, 
salted, or pickled; Angora goatskins, raw, without the wool, unman- 
ufactured; asses’ skins, raw or unmanufactured; and skins, except 
sheepskins with the wool on, of the products of such country or 
colony, for such time as he shall deem just; and in such case and 
during such suspension duties shall be levied, collected, and paid 
upon coffee, tea, and hides, the products or exports from such desig- 
nated country, as follows: 

On coffee, three cents per pound. 

On tea. ten cents per pound. 

Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry,salted, or pickled; Angora 
goatskins, raw, without the wool, unmanufactured; asses' skins, 
raw or unmanufactured; and skins, except sheepskins, with the 
wool on, one and one-half cents per pound]: 

SEC. 8. That whenever the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, with a view to secure reciprocral 
trade with foreign countries, shall, within the period of two years from 
and after the passage of this Act, enter into commercial treaty or treaties 
with any other country or couniries concerning the admission intoany such 
country or countries of the goods, wares, and merchandise of the United 
States and their use and disposition therein, deemed to be for the interests 
of the United States, and in such treaty or treaties, in consideration of 
the advantages accruing to the United States therefrom, shall provide for 
the reduction during a specified iod, not exceeding five years, of the 
duties imposed by this Act, to the extent of not more than twenty per 
centum thereof, upon such goods, wares, or merchandise as may be 
designated therein of the country or countries with which such treaty or 
treaties shall be made as in this section provided for; or shall provide 
Sor the transfer during such period from the dutiable list of this Act to 
the free list thereof of such goods, wares, and merchandise, being the 
natural products of such foreign country or countries and not of the 
United States; or shall provide for the retention upon the free list of 
this Act during a specified period, not exceeding fire years, of such goods, 
wares, and merchandise now included in said Yee list as may be desig- 
nated therein: and when any such treaty shall have been duly ratified, 
and public proclamation made accordingly, then and thereafter the duties 
which shall be collected by the United States upon any of the designated 
goods, wares, and merchandise from the foreign country with which such 
treaty has been made shall, during the period provided for, be the duties 
specified and provided for in such treaty, and none other. 

That the President is hereby authorized and requested to make such 
investigations as will elicit all the facts in reference to the restrictions 
n upon the sale of American tobacco in foreign countries under what 

known as “regie contracts” and otherwise, and to enter into negotia- 
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tions with the governments of those countries with a view to obtain a 
modification or removal of such restrictions. 

(850) SEO, 3%. That whenever any country, dependency, or colony 
shall pay or bestow, directly or indirectly, any bounty or grant upon the 
exportation of any article or merchandise from such country, dependency, 
or colony, and such article or merchandise is dutiable under the provi- 
sions of this Act, then upon the importation of any such article or mer- 
chandise into the United States, whether the same shall be imported 
directly from the country of production or otherwise, and whether such 
article or merchandise is imported in the same condition as when exported 
from the country of production or has been changed in condition by re- 
manufacture or otherwise, there shall be levied and paid, in all such cases, 
in addition to the duties otherwise imposed by this Act, an additional duty 
equal to the net amount of such bounty or grant, however the same be paid 
or bestowed. The net amount of all such bounties or granis shall be from 
time to time ascertained, determined, and declared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall make ail needful regulations for the identification of 
such articles and merchandise and for the assessment and collection of 
such additional duties. 

(851) SEC. . That section forty-two hundred and twenty-eight of the 
Revised Statutes is amended by adding to the same the following, to wit: 
Provided, That the President is authorized, when he is satisfied that it is 
to the publie good, to suspend the operation of sections forty-two hundred 
and nineleen and twenty-five hundred and two as to certain classes of 
merchandise or commodities designated by him, and as to the discriminat- 
ing tonnage duty on said merchandise or commodities or the vessels of 
foreign nations carrying the same. 

SEC. 4. That there shall be levied, colleeted, and paid on the 
importation of all raw or unmanufactured articles, not enumerated 
or prorina for in this Act, a duty of ten per centum ad valorem, 
and on all articles manufactured, in whole or in part, not provided 
for in this Act, a duty of twenty per centum ad valorem. 

SEC. 5. That each and every imported article, not enumerated in 
this Act, which is similar, either in material, quality, texture, or the 
use to which it may be applied, to any article enumerated in this 
Act as chargeable with duty, shall pay the same rate of duty which 
is levied on the enumerated article which it most resembles in any 
of the particulars before mentioned; and if any nonenumerated arti- 
cle equally resembles two or more enumerated articles on which 
different rates of duty are chargeable, there shall be levied on such 
nonenumerated article the same rate of duty as is chargeable on 
the article which it resembles paying the highest rate of duty; and 
on articles not enumerated, manufactured of two or more materials, 
the duty shall be assessed at the highest rate at which the same 
would be chargeable if composed wholly of the component material 
thereof of chief value; and the words ‘component material of chief 
value," wherever used in this Act, shall be held to mean that com- 
ponent material which shall exceed in value any other single compo- 
nent material of the article; and the value of each component 
material shall be determined by the aseertained value of such mate- 
rial in its condition as found in the article. If two or more rates 
of duty shall be applicable to any imported article, it shall pay duty 
at the highest of such rates. 

(852) SRO. 5}. That all articles of foreign manufacture, such as are 
usually or ordinarily marked, stamped, branded, or labeled, and all 
packages containing such or other imported articles, shall, respectively, 
be plainly marked, stamped, branded, or labeled in legible English words, 
so as to indicate the country of their origin and the quantity of their con- 
tents; and until so marked, stamped, branded, or labeled they shall not 
be delivered totheimporter. Should any article of imported merchandise 
be marked, stamped, branded, or labeled s0 as to indicate a quantity, 
number, or measurement in excess of the quantity, number, or measure- 
ment actually contained in such article, no delivery of the same shall be 
made to the importer until the mark, stamp, brand, or label, as the case 
may be, shall be changed so as to conform to the facts of the case. 

(853) SEC. 5. That section thirty-three hundred and forty-one of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States be, and hereby is, amended to read 
a8 follows: 

“SEC. 8341. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall cause to be 
prepared, for the payment of such tax, suitable stamps denoting the 
amount of tax required to be paid on the hogsheada, barrets; and halves, 
thirds, quarters, sixths, and eighths of a barrel of such fermented liquors 
(and shall also cause to be prepared suitable permits for the purpose 
hereinafter mentioned), and shall furnish the same to the collectors of 
internal revenue, who shall each be required to keep on hand at all times 
a sufficient supply of permits and a supply of stamps equal in amount to 
two months’ sales thereof, if there be any brewery or brewery warehouse 
in his district; and such stamps shall be sold, and permits granted and 
delivered by such collectors, only to the brewers of their district, 
respectively. 

Such collectors shall keep an account of the number of permits deliv- 
ered and of the number and value of the stamps sold by them to each 
brewer.” 

(854.) SEO. . That section thirty-cight of “An Act to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” 
which became a law on the twenty-eighth day of August, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-four, be so amended as to read as follows : 

“SEO, $8. That on and after the passage of this Act there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid by adhesive stamps a tax of twenty cents for 
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and upon every pack of playing cards containing not more than fifty-four 
cards, manufactured and sold or removed, and also upon every pack in 
the stock of any dealer on and after that date; and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the appren of ihe Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall make regulations as to dies and adhesive stamps." è 

(855) SEC. 7. That section thirty-three hundred and ninety-four of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, be, and the same 
is hereby, further amended so as to read as follows: 

“Upon cigars which shall be manufactured and sold, or removed for 
consumption or sales there shall be assessed and collected the following 
lares to be paid by the manufacturer thereof: On cigars of all descrip- 
tions, made of tobacco or any substitute therefor, three dollars per thou- 
sand; on cigarettes weighing not more than three pounds per thousand, 
one dollar per thousand; on cigarettes weighing more than three pounds 
per thousand, three dollars per thousand.” 

(856) SEC. . That section thirty-eight of the Act of August twenty- 
eighth, eighteen hundred and ninety-four, entitled ** An Act to reduce 
taxation and provide revenue for the Government, and for other pur- 
poses,” be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“ SEO. 88. That on and after the fifteenth day of September, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-seven, there shall. be levied, collected, and paid, for 
and in respect of the several bonds, debentures Sri spud of stock and 
of indebtedness described in the schedule (marked ) hereunto annexed, 

e several taxes or sums of money set down in figures against the same, 
respectively, or otherwise specified or set forth in the said schedule.” 

EO. . That it shall not be lawful to record or register any bond or 
debenture, or record, register, or transfer any certificate of stock or cer- 
tificate of indebtedness or paper required by law to be stamped unless a 
stamp or stamps of the proper amount shall have been affixed and can- 
celed in the manner prescribed by law; and the record, registry, or trans- 
Ser of any such instruments upon which the proper stamp or 2 
aforesaid shall not have been affixed and canceled as aforesaid shall be 
utterly void, and shall not be used in evidence. 

Src. . That no bond, debenture, certificate of stock or of in- 
debtedness of any description required by law to be stamped shall 
be deemed or held invalid and us effect for the want of a par- 
ticwlar kind or deseription of stamp designated for and 1 
the duty charged on any such bond, debenture, or certificate of st 
or i. tedness, provided a legal stamp or stamps denoting a duty 
of equal amount shall have been duly afficed and used thereon. 

Sec. . That all bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebted- 
ness issued by the q of the United States Government, or by 
the officers of any State, county, town, or other municipal D 
ration, shall be, and hereby are, exempt from taxation: Provided, 
That it is the intent hereby to exempt from liability from taxation 
such State, county, town, or other municipal corporations in the 
exercise only of functions strictly belonging to them in their ordi- 
nary governmental and municipal capacity: Provided further, 
That stocks and bonds issued tive building associations 
shall be exempt from the taxation herein provided. 

SEC. . Tha if any person shall forge or counterfeit, or cause 
or procure to be forged or counterfeited, any stamp, die, plate, or 
other instrument, or any part of any stamp, die, plate, or other 
instrument which shall have been provided, or may hereafter be 
provided, made, or used in pursuance of this Act, or forge, 
counterfeit, or resemble, or cause or procure to be forged, counter- 
feited, or resembled, the impression, or any part of the impression, of 
any such stamp, die, plate, or other instrument as aforesaid, upon 
any vellum, parchment, or paper, or shall stamp or mark, or cause 
or procure 3o. e stam or marked, any vellum, parchment, or 
paper with any such forged or counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or 
dr. instrument, or 5 of any stamp, die, plate, or other in- 
strument, as aforesaid, with intent to defraud the United States 
of any of the taxes hereby imposed, or any part thereof; or if any 
person shall utter, or sell, or expose for sale, any um, parch- 
ment, paper, article, or thing having thereupon the impression of 
any such counterfeited stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or 
any part of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument, or any such 
forged, counterfeited, or resembled impression, or part of impres- 
sion, as aforesaid, knowing the same to be forged, counterfeited, 
or d; or if any peus shall knowingly use or permit the 
use of any stamp, die, , or other instrument which. shall have 
been so provided, Hat, or used as aforesaid, with intent to de- 
Jraud the United States; or if any person shall T luce eut, 
tear, or remove, or cause or re to be cut, torn, or removed, 
the im ion of any stamp, die, plate, or other instrument which 
shall have been provided, made, or used in pursuance of this Act 
from any vellum, parchment, or paper, or any instrument or writ- 
ing charged or chargeable with any of the taxes imposed by law; 
or ned son shall fraudulenily use, join, fix, or place, or cause 

to be used, joined, fixed, or Dicet. to, with, or upon any vellum, 
parchment, paper, or any instrument or writing charged or 
chargeable with any of the taxes he imposed, any adhesive 
stamp, or the impression of any stamp, die, plate, or other instru- 
pue which shall have been provided, made, or used in pursuance of 
law, and which shall have been cut, torn, or removed from any other 
vellum, parchment, or paper, or any instrument or writing charged 
or chargeable with any of the taxes imposed by law; or if any per- 


son shall willfully remove or cause to be removed, alter or cause 
to be altered, the canceling or defacing marks of any adhesive 
stamp with intent to use the same, or to cause the use of the same, 
after it shall have been once used, or shall knowingly or willfully 
sell or buy such washed or restored stamp, or offer the same for 
sale, or give or the same to any person for use, or know- 
ingly use the same, or prepare the same with intent for the further 
use thereof; or if any person shall knowingly and without law- 
Jul excuse (the proof whereof shall lie on person accused) 
have in his possession any washed, restored, or altered stamp 
which has been removed from any vellum, parchment, paper, in- 
strument, or writing, then, and in every 2 case, every person so 
offending, and every person knowingly and willfully aiding, abet- 
ting,or assisting in committing any such offense as aforesaid shall, 
on conviction thereof, forfeit the said counterfeit stamp and the 
articles upon which they are placed, and be punished by fine not 


pipe, deer thousand. dollars, or by imprisonment and confine- 
ment to hard labor not exceeding five years, or both, at the discre- 
ros of the court. 

EC. 


Mat in any and all cases where an adhesive sanp shall 


be used for denoting any tax imposed by this Aet, except as herein- 


after provided, the using or affixing the same shall write 
theredpon e e eee and the date upon which the same 
8 


be attached or used, so that the same may not again be used; 
and if any persons shall fraudulently make use of Pr ashe stamp 
to denote ph dn imposed by this Act without so effectually can- 
celing and obliterating such stamp, except as before mentioned, he 
shall forfeit the sum of fifty dollars. 

SEC. . the Commissioner of Internal Revenue be, and he 
is hereby, authorized to prescribe such methods for the cancellation 


of stamps, as substitute for or in addition to the method now pre- 
sched by law, as he may deem expedient and effectual. 
SEC. register, issue, sell. 


. That ang E persons who shal. 
and transfer, or who shall cause to be issued, registered, sold, and 
transferred, any instrument, document, or paper of any kind or 
description whatsoever mentioned in schedule (marked A) hereunto 
annexed, without the same being duly stamped, or having there- 
upon an adhesive stamp for denoting the tax char le thereon, 
and canceled in the manner required by law, with intent to evade 
the provisions of this Act, , for every such offense, forfeit the 
sum of fifty dollars; and such instrument, document, or paper, not 
being stamped 3 to law, shall be deemed invalid and of no 
effect: Provided, That hereafter, in all cases where the party has 
not affixed to any instrument the stamp required bylaw thereon at 
the time of PM. MUN. or transferring the said bonds, deben- 
tures, or certificates of stock or of i ness, and he or they, or 
any party having an interest therein, shall be s ly desir- 
ous of affixing such stamp to said instrument, or if said instru- 
mení be lost, to a copy theron he or they shall appear before the 
collector of the revenue of the proper district, who shall, upon 
the pa of thè price of the proper stamp required by law, 
and of a penalty of fifty dollars, and where the whole amount of 
the tax denoted by the stamp required shall exceed the sum of fifty 
dollars, on payment also of interest, at the rate of six per centum, 
on said tax from the day on which such mica Pp tohave been 
affixed, affix the p stamp to such bond debenture certificate 
of stock or of 4 tedness or copy, and note u 
thereof the date of his so doing, and the fact that such vL rp 
has been paid; and the same shall thereupon be deemed and held to 
t 


the margin 


be as valid, to allintents and pu , as if stamped when made or 
issued: And provided further, where it shail ap r to said 
collector, upon oath or otherwise, to his satisfaction, that any such 
instrument has not been duly stam at the time of making or 
issuing the same, by reason of accident, mistake, inadvertence, or 
urgent necessity, and without any willful design to defraud the 
United States of the stamp, or to evade or delay the ret thereof, 
then and in such case, if such instrument, or, iJ the original 
lost, a copy thereof, duly certified by the officer having charge of 
any records in which such original is required to be recorded, or 
otherwise duly ven to the satisfaction of the collector, shall, 
within twelve calendar months after the making or issuing thereof, 
be brought to the said collector S revenue to be stamped, and t 
stamp tax chargeable thereon shall be paid, it shall be lawful 
for the said collector to remit the penalty aforesaid, and to cause 
such instrument to be duly stamped. And when the original in- 
strument, or a certified or duly proven copy thereof, as aforesaid, 
duly Son so as to entitle the same to be recorded, shall be 
presented to the clerk, register, recorder, or other officer having 
charge of the original record, it shall be lawful for such officer, 
upon the payment of the fee ly chargeable for the recording 
thereof, to make a new record thereof, or to note upon the original 
record the fact that the error or omission in the stamping of said 
original instrument has been corrected pursuant to law; and the 
original instrument or such certified copy or the record eph may 
be used in all courts and. places in the same manner and with like 
effect as if the instrument had been originally stamped: And. pro- 
vided further, That in all cases where the party not 
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the stamp required by law upon any such instrument issued, regis- 
tered, sold, or transferred at a time when and at a place where no 
collection. district was established, it shall be lawful for him or 
them, or any party having an interest therein, to affix the proper 
stamp thereto or, if the original be lost, to a copy thereof. But no 
right acquired in good faith before the stamping of such instru- 
ment or copy thereof, as herein provided, if such record be required 
by law, shall in any manner be affected by such stamping as afore- 


said. 
SG. . That it shall be lawful for any person to present to the 
collector of a district, subject to the rules and ions of the 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue, any instrument described in 
schedule (marked **A") hereunto annexed, not previously issued, 
and require his opinion whether or not the same is chargeable with 
any stamp duties; and if the said collector shall be of the opinion 
that such instrument is chargeable with any stamp duty, he shall, 
upon the payment therefor, affix and cancel the prope. stamp; and 
if of the opinion that such instrument is not c. e with an 
stamp duty, or is chargeable only with the duty by him designat 


he is hereby ired to impress thereon a. particular stamp, to be 
provided for that purpose, with such words or device thereon as he 
shall j proper, which shall denote that such instrument is not 


chargeable with any stamp duties, or is chargeable only with the 
duly denoted by the stamp Ae 1 and such instrument 
rte ee ote pter da be impressed shall be deemed to be 
not chargeable, or to be chargeable only with the duty denoted by 
the stamp so affixed, and shall be received in evidence in all courts 
of law or equity, notwithstanding any objection made to the same 
by reason of its being unstamped or of its being insufficiently 
stamped. 

SEC. . That hereafter no bond, debenture, certificate of stock, 
or certificate of indebtedness, required by law to be stamped, which 
has been signed or issued without being duly stamped, or with a 
deficient stamp, nor any copy thereof, shall be recorded or admitted, 
or used as evidence in any court until a legal stamp or stamps, 
denoting the amount of tax, shall have 5 thereto, as pre- 
NL law: Provided, That any bond, ture, certificate of 
stock, or certificate of indebtedness issued in any foreign country 
shall pay the same tax as is required by law on similar instruments 
when issued, sold, or transferred in the United States; and the 
party to whom the same is issued, or by whom it is sold or trans- 
Jerred, shall, before selling or transferring the same, affix thereon 
the stamp or stamps indicating the tax required. 

Sec. . That in any collection district where, in the judgment of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the facilities for the pro- 
curement and distribution of adhesive stamps are or shall be insuffi- 
cient, the Commissioner, as aforesaid, is authorized to furnish, 
supply, and deliver to the collector of any district, and to any as- 
sistant treasurer of the United States or designated depositary 
thereof, or any postmaster, a suitable quantity of adhesive stamps, 
without prepayment therefor, and may in advance require of any 
collector, assistant treasurer of the United States, or postmas 
a bond, with sufficient sureties, to an amount equal to value of 
the adhesive stamps which may be placed in his hands and remain 
unaccounted for, conditioned for the faithful return, whenever so 
required, of ull . or amounts undisposed of, and for the 

yment monthly of all quantities or amounts sold_or not remain- 
ing on hand, And it shall be the duty of such collector to supply 
his deputies with, or sell to other parties within his district who 
may make application therefor, adhesive stamps, upon the same 
terms allowed by law or under the regulations of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, who is hereby authorized to make such other 
regulations, not inconsistent herewith, for the security of the United 
States and. the better accommodation of the public in relation to 
the matters hereinbefore mentioned as he may judge necessary and 
expedient. And the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to 
time make such regulations as he may find necessary to insure the 
safe-keeping or prevent the illegal use of all such adhesive stamps. 


SCHEDULE A. 


Bonds, debentures, or certificates of indebtedness issued after 
September fifteenth, anno Domini eighteen hundred and ninety- 
seven, by any association, company, or corporation, on each hun- 
dred dollars of face value or fraction thereof, five cents, and on 

original issue, whether on organization or reorganization, of 
certificates of stock by any such association, company, or corpora- 
tion, on hundred dollars of face value or fraction thereof, 
Jive cents, and on all transfers of shares or certificates of stock in 
any association, company, or corporation, on each hundred dol- 
lars of face value or fraction thereof, two cents. 

Sec. [6] 8. That no article of imported merchandise which shall 
copy or simulate the name or trade-mark of any domestic manu- 
facture or manufacturer (857), or which shall bear a name or 
mark, which is calculated to induce the public to believe that the 
article is manufactured in the United States, shall be admitted to 
entry at any custom-house of the United States. And in order to 


aid the officers of the customs in enforcing this prohibition, any 
domestic manufacturer who has adopted trade-marks may require 
his name and residence and a description of his trade-marks to be 
recorded in books which shall be kept for that purpose in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe, and may furnish to the Depart- 
ment facsimiles of such trade-marks; and thereupon the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall cause one or more copies of the same to be 
transmitted to each collector or other proper officer of the customs. 

Sec. 7. That all materials of foreign production which may be 
necessary for the construction of vessels built in the United States 
for foreign account and ownership, or for the purpose of being 
employed in the foreign trade, including the trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacifie ports of the United States, and all such ma- 
terials necessary for the building of their machinery, and all arti- 
cles necessary for their outfit and equipment, (858) [after the 
passage of this act,] may be imported in bond under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the ry may prescribe; and upon 
proof that such materials have been used for such purposes no 
duties shall be paid thereon. But vessels receiving the benefit of 
this section shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade 
of the United States morethan two months in any one year except 
upon the payment to the United States of the duties of which a 
rebate is herein allowed: Provided, 'That vessels built in the United 
States for foreign account and ownership shall not be allowed to 
engage in the coastwise trade of the United States. 

SEC. 8. That all articles of foreign production needed for the 
repair of American vessels engaged in foreign trade, including the 
trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, 
may be withdrawn from bonded warehouses free of duty, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

(859) Sgc. . That the sixteenth section of an Act entitled An 
Act to remove certain burdens on the American merchant marine 
and encourage the American foreign carrying trade, and for other 
purposes,” approved June twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-four, be amended so as to read as follows: 

SEO. 16. That all articles of foreign or domestic production 
needed. and. actually withdrawn from bonded warehouses for sup- 
plies (not including equipment) of vessels of the United States en- 
gaged in foreign trade, or in trade between the Atlantie and et je 
ports of the United States, may be so withdrawn from said bo 
warehouses, free of duty or of internal-revenue tax, as the case may 
be, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 

rescribe; but no such articles shall be landed at any port of the 
nited States.” 

Sec. 9. That all articles manufactured in whole or in part of 
imported materials, or of materials subject to internal-revenue 
tax, and intended for exportation without being charged with 
duty, and without having an internal-crevenue stamp affixed 
thereto, shall, under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, in order to be so manufactured and ex- 


ter | ported, be made and manufactured in bonded warehouses similar 


to those known and designated in Treasury Regulations as bonded 
warehouses, class six: vided, That the manufacturer of said 
articles shall first give satisfactory bonds for the faithful observ- 
ance of all the provisions of law and of such regulations as shall 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury: Provided further, 
That the manufacture of distilled spirits from grain, starch, mo- 
lasses or sugar, including all dilutions or mixtures of them or 
either of them, shall not be permitted in such manufacturing 
warehouses. 

Whenever goods manufactured in any bonded warehouse estab- 
lished under the provisjons of the peeing paragraph shall be 
exported directly therefrom or shall be duly laden for transporta- 
tion andimmediate exportation under the supervision of the proper 
officer who shall be duly designated for that purpose, such goods 
shall be exempt from duty and from the requirements relating to 
revenue stamps.’ 

Any materials used in the manufacture of such goods, and any 
packages, coverings, vessels, brands, and labels used in putting 
up the same may, under the regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, be conveyed without the payment of revenue tax or 
duty into any bonded manufacturing warehouse, and imported 
goods may, under the aforesaid regulations, be transferred with- 
outthe exaction of duty from any bonded warehouse into any 
bonded manufacturing warehouse; but this privilege shall not be 
held to apply to implements, muchinery, or apparatus to be used 
in the construction or repair of any bonded manufacturing ware- 
house or for the prosecution of the business carried on therein. 

No articles or materials received into such bonded manufactur- 
ing warehouse shall be withdrawn or removed therefrom except 
for direct shipment and exportation or for transportation and im- 
mediate exporiation in bond under the supervision of the officer 
duly designated therefor by the collector of the port, who shall 
certify to such shipment and exportation, or ladening for trans- 
portation, as the case may be, describing the articles by their 
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mark or otherwise, the quantity, the date of exportation, and the 
name of the vessel. All labor performed and services rendered 
under these provisions shall be under the supervision of a duly 
designated officer of the customs and at the expense of the manu- 
facturer. 

A careful account shall be kept by the collector of all merchan- 
dise delivered by him to any bonded manufacturing warehouse, 
and a sworn monthly return, verified by the customs officers in 
charge, shall be made by the manufacturers containing a detailed 
statement of all imported merchandise used by him in the manu- 
facture of exported articles. 

Before commencing business the proprietor of any manufactur- 
ing warehouse shall file with the Secretary of the Treasury a list 
of all the articles intended to be manufactured in such warehouse, 
and state the formula of manufacture and the names and quanti- 
ties of the ingredients to be used therein. 

Articles manufactured under these provisions may be withdrawn 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe for transportation and delivery into any bonded warehouse 
s an exterior port for the sole purpose of immediate export there- 

om. : 

The provisions of Revised Statutes thirty-four hundred and 
thirty-three shall,so far as may be practicable, apply to any bonded 
manufacturing warehouse established under this Act and to the 
merchandise conveyed therein. 

SE. 10. That all persons are prohibited from importing into the 
United States from any foreign country any obscene book, pam- 

hlet. paper, writing, advertisement, circular, print, picture, 
5 or other representation, figure, or image on or of paper 
or other material, or any cast, instrument, or other article of an 
immoral nature, or any drug or medicine, or any article whatever 
for the prevention of conception or for causing unlawful abor- 
tion, or any lottery ticket or any advertisement of any lottery. 
No such articles, whether imported separately or contained in 
packages with other goods entitled to entry, shall be admitted 
to entry; and all such articles shall be 5 against, seized, 
and forfeited by due course of law. such prohibited articles 
and the kage in which they are contained in the course of 
importation shall be detained by the officer of customs, and pro- 
ceedings taken against the same as hereinafter prescribed, unless 
it appears to the satisfaction of the collector of customs that the 
obscene articles contained in the package were inclosed therein 
without the knowledge or consent of the importer, owner, agent, 
or consignee: Provided, That the drugs hereinbefore mentioned, 
when imported in bulk and not put up for any of the purposes 
hereinbefore specified, are excepted from the operation of this 
section. 

SEc. 11. That whoever, being an officer, agent, or employee of 
the Government of the United States, shall knowingly aid or abet 
any person engaged in any violation of any of the provisions of 
law prohibiting importing, advertising, dealing in, exhibiting, or 
sending or receiving by mail obscene or indecent publications or 
representations, or means for preventing conception or procuring 
abortion, or other articles of indecent or immoral use or tendency, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall for every 
offense be punishable by a fine of not more than five thousand 
dollars, or by imprisonment at hard labor for not more than ten 
years, or both. 

Sec. 12. That any judge of any district or circuit court of the 
United States, within the proper district, before whom complaint 
in writing of any violation of the two preceding sections is made, 
to the satisfaction of such judge, and founded on knowledge or 
belief, and if upon belief, setting forth the grounds of such belief, 
and supported by oath or affirmation of the complainant, may 
issue, conformably to the Constitution, a warrant directed to the 
marshal or any deputy marshal in the proper district, directing 
him to search for, seize, and take possession of any such article 
or thing mentioned in the two preceding sections, and to make 
due and immediate return thereof to the end that the same may 
be condemmed and destroyed by proceedings, which shall be con- 
ducted in the same manner as other proceedings in the case of 
municipal seizure, and with the same right of appeal or writ of 
error. 

Sec. 13. That machinery for repair may be imported into the 
United States without payment of duty, under bond, to be given 
in double the appraised value thereof, to be withdrawn and ex- 
ported after said machinery shall have been repaired; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as mey be necessary to protect the rev- 
enue against fraud and secure the identity and character of all 
such importations when again withdrawn and exported, restricting 
and limiting the export and withdrawal to the same port of entry 
where imported, and also limiting all bonds to a period of time of 
not more than six months from the date of the importation. 

Suc. [14] 9. That the produce of theforests of the State of Maine 
upon the Saint John River and its tributaries, owned by Ameri- 


for correction withiu sixty days from the date of im. 


can citizens, and sawed or hewed in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick by American citizens, (860) and by American labor the same 
being (861) otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in part, which 
is now admitted into the que of the United States free of duty, 
shall continue to be so admitted, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time prescribe. 

SEC. [15] 10. That the produce of the forests of the State of 
Maine upon the Saint Croix River and its tributaries owned by 
American citizens, and sawed or hewed in the Province of New 
Brunswick by American citizens (862) and by American labor, the 
same being (863) otherwise unmanufactured in whole or in part, 
shall be admitted into the ports of the United States free of duty, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from 
time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 16. That a discriminating duty of ten per centum ad valo- 
rem, in addition to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid on all goods, wares, or merchandise which shall 
be imported in vessels not of the United States; bnt this discrim- 
inating duty shall not apply to goods, wares, and merchandise 
which shall be imported in vessels not of the United States, enti- 
tled, by treaty (864) [or any Act of Congress], to be entered in the 
ports of the United States on payment of the same duties as shall 
then be paid on goode, wares, and merchandise imported in ves- 
sels of the United States. 

Sec. 17. That no goods, wares, or merchandise, unless in cases 

rovided for by treaty, shall be imported int» the United States 

m any foreign port or place, except in vessels of the United 
States, or in such foreign vessels as truly and wholly belong to 
the citizens or subjects of that country of which the goods are the 
growth, production, or manufacture, or from which such goods, 
wares, or merchandise can ooy be, or most usually are, first 
shipped for transportation. goods, wares, or merchandise 
imported contrary to this section, and the vessel wherein the same 
shall be imported, together with her cargo, tackle, apparel, and 
furniture, shall be forfeited to the United States; and such goods, 
wares, or merchandise, ship, or vessel, and cargo shall be liable 
to be seized, prosecuted, and condemned in like manner, and 
under the same regulations, restrictions, and provisions as have 
been heretofore established for the recovery, collection, distribu- 
tion, and remission of forfeitures to the United States by the sev- 
eral revenue laws. 

SEC. 18. That the preceding section shall not apply to vessels or 
goods, wares, or merchandise imported in vessels of a foreign 
nation which does not maintain a similar regulation against ves- 
sels of the United States. 

Sec. 19. That the importation of neat cattle and the hides of 
neat cattle from any foreign country into the United States is 
prohibited: Provided, That the operation of this section shall be 
suspended as to any foreign country or countries, or any parts of 
such country or countries, whenever the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall officially determine, and give public notice thereof that such 
importation will not tend to the introduction orspread of contagious 
or infectious diseases among the cattle of the United States; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and empowered, 
and it shall be his duty, to make all necessary orders and regula- 
tions to carry this section into effect, or to 8 the same as 
herein provided, and to send copies thereof to the proper officers 
in the United States, and to such officers or agents of the United 
States in foreign countries as he shall judge necessary. 

Sec. 20. That any person convicted of a willful violation of any 
of the provisions of the . section shall be fined not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, or imprisoned not exceeding one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 21. That upon the reimportation of articles once exported, 
of the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, 
upon which no internal tax has been assessed or paid, or upon 
which such tax has been paid and refunded by allowance or draw- 
back, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty equal to the 
tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws upon such articles, ex- 
cept articles manufactured in bonded warehouses and exported 
pursuant to law, which shall be subject to the same rate of duty 
as if originally imported. 1 

(865) Sec. 214. Machinery and mechanical instruments, exported 
rtation, shall 
be entitled to the benefits of a drawback equal to the duty imposed 
thereon, under rules to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: Provided, however, That upon the reimportation of said 
a sone same shall be appraised and subject to duty as if never 
exported. 

EC. 22, That whenever any vessel laden with merchandise, in 
whole or in part subject to duty, has been sunk in any river, har- 
bor, bay, or waters subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, and within its limits, for the period of two years, and is 
abandoned is Bars owner thereof, any person who may raise such 
vessel shall permitted to bring any merchandise recovered 
therefrom into the port nearest to the place where such vessel 
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was so raised free from the payment of any duty thereupon, but 
under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 


Scribe. 

Src. [23] 11. That the works of manufacturers engaged in 
smelting or refining metals, or both smelting and refining, in the 
United States may be designated as bonded warehouses under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: 
Provided, That such manufacturers shall first give satisfactory 
bonds to the Secretary of the Treasury. Ores or metals in any 
crude form requiring smelting or refining to make them readily 
availablein the arts, imported into the United States to be smelted 
or refined and intended to be exported in a refined but unmanu- 
factured state, shall, under such rules as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, and under the direction of the proper 
officer, be removed in original packages or in bulk from the ves- 
sel or other vehicle on which they have been imported, or from 
the bonded warehouse in which the same may be, into the bonded 
warehouse in which such smelting or refining, or both, may be 
carried on, for the . of being smelted or refined, or both, 
without payment of duties thereon, and may there be smelted or 
refined, together with other metals of home or foreign produc- 
tion: Provided, That each day a quantity of refined metal equal to 
(866) ninety per centum of the amount of imported metal smelted 
or refined that day shall be set aside, and such metal so set aside 
shall not be taken from said works except for transportation to 
another bonded warehouse or for exportation, under the direction 
of the proper officer having charge thereof as aforesaid, whose 
certificate, describing.the articles by their marks or otherwise, the 

. quantity, the date of importation, and the name of vessel or other 
vehicle by which it was imported, with such additional Roy dyes 

lars as may from time to time be required, shall be received by the 

: collector of customs as sufficient evidence of the exportation of the 
metal, or it may be removed md such TRENDS M the oe 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe, upon entry and payment o 
duties, for domestic consumption (867): Provided further, That in 
respect to lead ores imported under the provisions of this section 
the refined metal set aside shall either be Boy. Vr or the regular 
duties paid thereon within six months from the date of the receipt 
of the ore. All labor performed and services rendered under these 
regulations shall be under the supervision of an officer of the cns- 
toms, to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and at the 

nse of the manufacturer. 

EC. 24, That where imported materials on which duties have 
been paid are used in the manufacture of articles manufactured 
or produced in the United States, there shall be allowed on the 
exportation of such articles a drawback equal in amount to the 
duties paid on the materials used, less one per centum of such du- 
ties: Provided, That when the articles exported are made in part 
from domestic materials the imported materials, or the parts of 
the articles made from such materials, shall so appear in the com- 

leted articles that the quantity or measure thereof may be ascer- 
ined: And provided further, That the drawback on any article 
allowed under existing law shall be continued at the rate herein 
provided. That the imported materials used in the manufacture 
or production of articles entitled to drawback of customs duties 
when exported shall, in all cases where drawback of duties paid on 
such materials is claimed, be identified, the quantity of such ma- 
terials used and the amount of duties paid thereon shall be ascer- 
tained, the facts of the manufacture or production of such articles 
in the United States and their exportation therefrom shall be de- 
termined, and the drawback due thereon shall be paid to the man- 
ufacturer, producer, or exporter, to the agent of either or to the 
person to whom such manufacturer, producer, exporter, or agent 
shall in writing order such drawback paid, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 

Sec. [25] 12. That all goods, wares, articles, and merchandise 
manufactured wholly or in pari in any foreign country by con- 
vict labor shall not be entitled to a at any of the ports of the 
United States, and the importation thereof is hereb pn 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
prescribe such regulations as may be necessary for the enforce- 
ment of this provision. 

(868) Sec. . That sections seven and eleven of the-Act entitled 
An Act to simplify the laws in relation to the collection of the reve- 
nues," approved June tenth, eighteen hundred and ninety, be, and 
the same are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

SC. 7. That the owner, consignee, or agent of any imported merchandise 
which has been actually purchased may, at the time when he shall make 
and verify his written entry of such merchandise, but not afterwards, 
make such addition in the entry to the cost or value given in the invoice 
or pro forma invoice or statement in form of an invoice, which he shall pro- 
duce with his entry, as in his opinion may raise the same to the actual mar- 
ket value or wholesale price of such merchandise at the time of exportation 
to the United States, in the principal markets of the country from which 
the same has been imported; but no such addition shall be made upon entry 

. to the invoice value of any imported merchandise obtained otherwise than 
by actual purchase; and the collector within whose district any merchan- 


dise may be imported or entered, whether the same has been actually pur- 
chased or procured otherwise than by purchase, shall cause the actual 
market value or wholesale price of each merchandise to be appraised; and 
if the appraised ralue of any article of imported merchandise subject to an 
ad valorem duty or to a duty based upon or regulated in any manner by 
the value thereof shall exceed by more than five per centum the value 
declared in the entry, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, in addi- 
tion to the duties imposed by law on such merchandise, an additional 
duty of one per centum of the total appraised ralue thereof for each one 
per centum that such appraised value exceeds the value declared in the 
entry, but the additional duties shall only apply to the particular article 
or articles in each inroice that are so undervalued, and shall be limited to 
fifty per centum of the appraised value of such articleor articles, Such 
additional duties shall not be construed to be penal, and shall not be 
remitted, nor payment thereof in any way aroided, except in-cases arising 
from a manifest clerical error, nor shall they be refunded in case of 
exportation of the merchandise, or on any other account, nor shall they 
be subject to the benefit of drawback: Provided, Thatif the appraised 
value of any merchandise shall exceed the value declared in the entry by 
more than fifty per centum, except when arising from a manifest clerical 
error, such entry shall be held to be presumptirely fraudulent, and the 
collector of customs shall seize such merchandise and proceed as in case 
of forfeiture for violation of the customs laws, and in any legal proceed- 
ing that may result from such seizure, the undervaluation as shown by 
the appraiser shall be presumptive evidence of fraud, and the burden of 
proof shall be on the claimant to rebut the same and forfeiture shall be 
adjudged unless he shall rebut such presumption of fraudulent intent 
by sufficient evidence. The forfeiture provided for in this section shall 
apply to the whole of the merchandise or the value thereof in the case 
or package containing the particular article or articles in each invoice 
which are undervalued: Provided further, That all additional duties, 
penalties or M Sevag hed a bes to merchandise entered by a duly cer- 
tified invoice, shall be alike applicable to merchandise entered by a pro 
forma invoice or statement in the form of an invoice, and no forfeiture 
or disability of any kind, incurred under the provisions of this section 
shall be remitted or mitigated by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
duty shall not, however, be assessed in any case upon an amount less 
than the invoice or entered value, 

SEC. 11. That, when the actual market value as defined by law, of any 
article of imported merchandise, wholly or partly manufactu and 
subject to an ad valorem duly, or to a duty based in whole or in part on 
ralue, can not be ascertained to the satisfaction of the appraising officer, 
such officer shall use all available mcans in his power to ascertain the 
cost. of production of such merchandise at the time of exportation to the 
United States, and at the place of manufacture; such cost of production 
to include the cost of materials and of fabrication, all general expenses 
covering each and every outlay of whatsoerer nature incident to such 
production, together with the expense of preparing and putting up such 
merchandise ready for shipment, and an addition of not less than eight 
nor more than twenty per centum upon the total cost as thus ascertained; 
and in no case shall such merchandise be appraised upon original ap- 
praisal or reappraisement at less than the total cost of production as 
thus ascertained. It shall be lawful for appraising officers, in deter- 
mining the dutiable value of such merchandise, to take into consideration 
the wholesale price at which such or similar merchandise is sold or offered 
for sale in the United States, due allowance being made for estimated 
duties thereon, the cost of transportation, insurance, and other necessary 
expenses from the place of shipment to the United States, and a reason- 
able commission, if any has been paid, not exceeding six per centum. 

(869) Seo. 13. That on and after the day when this act shall go into 
effect all goods, wares, and merchandise previously imported, for which 
no entry has been made, and all goods, wares, and merchandise previ- 
ously entered without payment of duty and under bond for warehousing, 
transportation, or any other purpose, for which no permit of delivery to 
the importer or his agent has been issued, shall be subjected to no other 
duty upon the entry or the withdrawal thereof than if the same were im- 
ported after that day. 

Sec. [26] 14. That sections ono to twenty-four, both inclusive, of 
an Act entitled **An Act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for 
the Government, and for other purposes," which became a law on 
the twenty-eighth day of August, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
four, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
of this Act are hereby repealed, said repeal to take effect (870) [on 
the first day of May, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven,] upon the 
passage of this Act, but the repeal of existing laws or modifications 
thereof embraced in this Act shall not affect any act done, or any 
right accruing or accrued, or any suit or proceeding had or com- 
menced in any civil cause before the said repeal or modifications; 
but all rights and liabilities under said laws shall continue and 
may be euforced in the same manner as if said repeal or modifica- 
tions had not been made. Any offenses committed and all peualties 
or forfeitures or liabilities incurred prior to the passage of this Act 
under any statute embraced in or changed, motlified, or repealed by 
this Act may be prosecuted or pnnished in the same maner and with 
the same effect as if this Act had not been passed. All acts of limi- 
tation, whether applicable to civil causes and proceedings or to the 
proseution of offenses or for the recovery of penalties or forfeitures 
embraced iu or modified, changed, orrepealed by this Act shall not be 
affected thereby; and allsuits, proceedings, or prosecutions, whether 
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civil or criminal, for causes arising or acts done or committed prior to 
the passage of this Act may be commenced and 3 within the 
same time and with the same effect as if this Act had not been passed: 
And provided further, That nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
repeal the provisions of section three thousand and fifty-eight of the 
Revised Statutes as amended by the Act approved February twenty- 
third, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, in respect to the aban- 
donment of merchandise to underwriters or the salvors of property, 
and the ascertainment of duties thereon (871): And provided further, 
That nothing in this Act shall be construed to repeal or in any manner 
affect the sections numbered seventy-three, seventy-four, seventy-five, sev- 
enty-six, and seventy-seven of an Act entitled **An Act to reduce taxalion, 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” which 
became a law on the twenty-eighth day of August, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-four. : 

(812) [Sec. 27. That all articles mentioned in the several sched- 
ules of tliis Act which shall be imported into the United States 
between the first day of April, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
and the date of the passage of this Act, and which were not pur- 
chased and directed by the owner to be shipped for import into the 
United States by any person prior to April first, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-seven, shall bear the same duties to be charged upon 
similar articles in this Aet and such duties are hereby made a lien 
on such articles wherever and in whatsoever hands found, en in 
the hands of persons who hold them for final consumption and have 
no purpose to sell or part with the same or any part or product of 
the same, and except also in the hands of persons shown to have 
obtained such articles without notice of the provisions of this Act; 
and any person, not such final consumer or holder without notice 
having obtained an interest in or possession of any such article or 
articles so subject to duty, except as a common carrier or ware- 
houseman, shall be liable for the payment of such duties thereon, 
and the same may bé recovered with interest, but without pen- 
alty in an action or suit by the United States ageinst such person 
or persons in any district or cireuit court thereof. And all persons 
liable under this act for such duty or er part thereof in respect 
of any shipment, cargo or lot of any such artiele or articles may 
be joined in the same action for such recovery without regard to 
mutuality or nature of interests or defenses, and such joint or 
several judgments or decrees may be rendered therein, ineluding 
the enforcement of any such lien as justice or equity may require. 
In every case the process of the court in the district where the 
action or suit is brought and where one defendant resides and is 
served shall run to and may be served on any defendant in any 
other district. 

It is hereby made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prescribe and enforce suitable regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section, including the retention in the bonded ware- 
houses of the United States or any other place where such goods 
are deposited samples of sueh goods until required for evidence on 
any such trial: Provided, The lien hereby created and the liability 
hereby imposed shall be only for the excess of duty imposed by 
this Act over and above the duties, if any, paid and collected at the 
time of the importation of such articles 

Passed the House of Representatives March 31, 1897. 

A. McDOWELL, Clerk, 


Attest: 

By WM. J. BROWNING, 
Chief Clerk. 

The question being taken upon nonconcurring in gross in the 
Senate amendments to House bill No. 379 and agreeing to the 
committee of conference asked for by the Senate, it was decided 
in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the following- 
named members as the conferees on the part of the House: Mr. 
DixGLEY, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. DALZELL, Mr. HOPKINS, Mr. Grosve- 
NOR, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. MCMILLIN, and Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 


EULOGIES ON HON. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


Mr. STEELE. I now call up the special order. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution setting 
apart the business for this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That eee the 8th day of July, 1897, be set apart for paying 
a tribute to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, late a member of the 
House of Representatives from the State of Indiana. 

Mr. STEELE. I offer the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. 
late a Representative from the State of Indiana. 

Resolved, That as a mark of act to the memory of the deceased, and in 
recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished publie servant, the 
House at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved. That the Clerk be instructed to communicate a copy of these reso- 
lutions to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, Hon. WiLLIAM S. HOLMAN was 
born in Dearborn County, Ind., September 6, 1822. 

After receiving à common-school education, he was for a time 
a student at Franklin College, Indiana. 


nded that opportu 
ILLIAM 8. HOLMAN 


Taking up the study of law, he was elected judge of the court 
of probas of his county in 1843, before he had attained his 
majority. 

rom 1847 to 1849 he was prosecuting attorney in his home 
county, and in 1850 began his long legislative career as a member 
of the constitutional convention of Indiana. In 1851 he was a 
member of the Indiana legislature. 

From 1852 to 1856 he was judge of the common pleas court. 
In 1858 he was elected a member of Congress. He was fifteen 
times reelected by the people of his district, and at the time of his 
death was entering upon his thirty-first year of Con ional 
service, a longer period than has been allotted to any other mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives in the history of our country, 
Allof these positions in public life he filled with credit to him- 
self, to his native State, and to his country. He was a born poli- 
tician. His father before him was a lawyer of ability and a poli- 
tician of prominence, and was appointed by President Ande 
Jackson a United States district judge for Indiana. Mr. HOLMAN 
probably knew personally as many of the voters of his district 
and their families as any man in public life. He had the happ 
faculty of making himself at home among them. The confidenc> 
reposed in him by his constituents is indicated by the fact that 
he was returned by them to Congress almost continuously from 
1858 until the date of his death. 

Beginning his Congressional career only a short time before the 
breaking out of the rebellion, he took strong grounds in favor of 
the preservation of the Union. As early as July, 1861, he was one 
of those who advocated an increase in pay for soldiers in the 
armies of the United States, a position which was exceptional in 
his legislative experience. 

In Congress he gave close and intelligent attention to the busi- 
ness of its sessions. Few members served with him who, at one 
time or another, when they had pet measures pending, have not 
wished he were less alert. ewas a man of strict integrity, alwa; 
above suspicion, After fifty-four years of almost continuous pu 
lic service, he died a poor man. 

Members who served with him will not forget his familiar 
ture, and his, ** Mr. Speaker, I will have to object,” or **Ah, Mr. 
Speaker, I must object,” nor his great usefulness as a member of 

mgress. He will always be honored by them and by the country. 

He was a conspicuous figure in the affairs of men for over ha 
a century, and the world has been made better on account of his 
coming into it. Indianians especially will honor his memory. 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the death of Hon. WILLIAM 
S. Hotman has removed from this Chamber one of its ancient 
landmarks. 

Few men have had a longer term of publie service, none have 
had a more conspicuous and honorable career, and no man has 
rendered more extensive and useful returns to those who invested 
him with the powers and functions of official life. Indeed, he 
was such a familiar and striking figure in our legislative councils, 
and for so considerable a period of time, that it is difficult to real- 
ize that he has gone from us forever. His life was a busy one 
almost from its beginning, and his industry and capacity for work 
were so great that it would scarcely be possible to form a correct 
estimate of the full scope and magnitude of his labors. 

He began his career before reaching manhood, as a schoolmaster, 
At the age of 21 he was a probate ange: Next he was prose- 
cuting attorney. In 1850 he was a member of the constitutional 
convention of Indiana. Then he served in the legislature of his 
State. From 1852 to 1856 he was a judge of the court of common 

leas. From that date, excepting eight years, he represented his 
histric ict in the House of Representatives. Great as our country 
is, its annals tell of few men who have to their credit so long and 
varied and active a career of public service. It was in these halls 
that his chief fame was achieved, and he will be largely judged 
by his performances here. My acquaintance with him began in 
1885, and my personal relations to him were most agreeable. 

Early in my Congressional service I discovered that his knowl- 
edge of all matters pertaining to Federal legislation was not only 
extensive, but exceedingly accurate. Indeed,he had been here so 
long that he had been a participant in practically all legislation 
enacted within the past forty years. His memory was capacious, 
and he had been during all that period a close observer of both 
men and measures. He wasso cordial and unaffected in manner, 
and so ready to render assistance to all who approached him, that 
I frequently consulted him, and always to my infinite advantage. 

is reading upon all subjects of general interest had been so 
thoughtful and thorough that he was always a most interestin 
and instructive companion. He was an economist by nature, an 
a large part of his labors here was expended in the effort to instill 
the principle and practice of economy into all Federal legislation. 
He believed that Government had no right to levy taxes except 
for its maintenance, and that it was under solemn obligation 
the people who supported it to observe the most exact and serupu- 
lous economy. 


— 
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This was a theme upon which he was ever ready to discourse, 
and so far as he had the pores he put his principles into our leg- 
islation. His chairmanship of the Committee on Appropriations 
and long membership of it gave him ample opportunity to pre- 
sent his views in this regard, and the debates on this floor show 
that he was an able and earnest advocate of them. He was com- 
monly called the '**watehdog of the Treasury,” and he fairly 
earned and was entitled to this appellation. But his service here 
was by no means confined to questions of appropriations. He 
took active part in the discussion of all questions of interest that 
from time to time arose, and always, from his great stock of in- 
formation and keen understanding, contributed largely to their 
elucidation, À 

While not an orator in the popular sense, yet he spoke with 
great clearness and vigor, and at times was most impressive. He 
never suffered himself to be swerved by friendship or clamor or 

artisan rancor from pursuing the eis of propriety or duty as 
Rs saw it, and this sternness in upholding his conceptions at times 
made him the subject of harsh criticism, little short of personal 
vituperation. Hisresolute F o wer 
and skill in debate enabled him not only to hold his ground, but 
oftener than not to drive off his assailants in confusion. The 
alertness and vigilance with which he scanned all proposed legis- 
lation, even that of the least importance, was most wonderful. 

Patiently he watched and waited, ready to attack anything that 
his judgment did not approve, and his information upon all sub- 
jects of Federal legislation was so full that no subtlety of form 
nor gloss of phrasodogy was sufficient to evade or thwart his 
penetrating vigilance. His ceaseless activity upon this floor can 
not be depicted so as to give those who have not witnessed it a 
clear conception of it. There was scarcely a day or an hour in 
which he was not upon his feet to some extent, debating, ex- 

unding, or criticising. And this performance by him was not 
Tor show nor personalexaltation. lt was always serious and in- 
telligent, and designed, as he saw it, to promote the public good. 
I doubt if any Representative since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment can fairly be compared with Judge HOLMAN as to scope, 
variety, and unflagging activity of service. But his crowning 
glory was his absolute integrity. roe 

Not a breath of suspicion ever touched him. He had, in his long 
service here, given offense to many who were concerned in legis- 
lation which he had fought with relentless persistence. Had there 
been theleast room for questioning the seeming stainlessness of 
his character he could not have withstood unscathed as he did the 
angry resentment of those whose enterprises he had hindered or 
destroyed. Asaresult of his long and distinguished service in 
this Chamber Judge HOLMAN achieved national fame, and his 
name became a household word throughout the land. He was an 
ardent believer in the tenets and theories of the Democratic 
party, and his faith in them endured to the end. He followed its 
flag through sunshine and storm with unfaltering devotion and 
absolute loyalty. 

A native of Indiana, his affection for it was that of a confiding 
and dutiful son. If it can be said that there was ever a time when 
he showed signs of a willingness to depart from his customary 
rigid insistence upon strict economy, it was when Indiana or some 
one of its citizens was vitally and directly concerned, If anything 
could have tempted him to such departure it was his intense love 
for his State and its people. He also believed in the most liberal 
treatment of the soldiers who fought to preserve the Union, and 
T gave his support to measures for their relief which 
were regarded by pany as uncalled for and extravagant. 

He always insisted that liberality to the defenders of the Union 
was not only demanded by the highest considerations of justice, 
but was true economy. His nature was kindly and benevolent, 
and his intercourse with all persons was marked by the greatest 
affability and courtesy. He enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
his colleagues, and his death is universally deplored. A high priest 
in the councils of the Democratic party has fallen. A statesman 
who loved his country and served it long and faithfully has been 
called from us by that summons that we all in time must obey. 
A great and notable figure has gone. 


Mr. ZENOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to perform a sad and deli- 
cate duty; to repeat the announcement of the death of my late 
colleague, Judge WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, who departed this life at 
his residence in this city on the 22d day of April, at between 2 and 
9 o'clock p. m., and to pay my humble tribute of respect to his 
memory. 

Mr. Speaker, on the summit of a lofty bluff, towering far above 
all others in its imposing grandeur, high above the horseshoe 
bend of the Ohio River, commanding a magnificent view of sur- 
rounding natural scenery, a landscape gorgeous with its sprin 
and autumn beauty, is Veraestau, the birthplace and ancestra 
home of our late friend and colleague. Here it was he was born 
September 6, 1822. Here he was laid away at rest April 25, 1897, 
&ged 74 years 7 months and 16 days. A more beautiful and 
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8 site for a country home could scarcely be imagined, 

eraestau is about 1} miles from the city of Aurora, an old hi 

toric county seat located on the banks of the beautiful Ohio. 
Here it was in the al Territorial days of Indiana—for as yet 


no State had been carved out of that part of the public domain— 
that the pioneer father of our distinguished dead, the Hon. Jesse 
L. Holman, had located and established his home. To this place, 
in the year 1810, he removed from our sister State of Kentucky, 
noted for its brave, chivalric, and distinguished sons, and selected 
this high, healthy, and breezy spot as his permanent abiding place, 
and gave it the name it has ever since borne. At a meeting of 
the Dearborn County Bar Association, held in the city of Aurora 
on June 7, 1897, in a fitting memorial to his memory, his profes- 
sional associate and lifelong friend, Hon. Ormar F. Roberts, in 
sketching the history of Mr. HOLMAN and that of his family, said: 

WILLIAM S. Hor, MAN'8 mother was Elizabeth Masterson, of Port William, 
now Carrollton, Ky., a lady of liberal education, superior natural endow- 
ments, and of great force of character. She was the daughter of Judge 
Richard M. Masterson, of Carrollton, an extensive landed proprietor, and was 
related to Gen. Willinm O. Butler, of Kentucky, a conspicuous general 
officer in the Mexican war in 1 and fora time was commander in chief 
of the United States army of occupation in that country; and was a candi- 
date for Vice-President on the ticket with Gen. Lewis a candidate for 
President in 1848. Judge Jesse L. Holman settled in Indiana Territory six 
pese before it was admitted to the Union as a State, and died at Veraestau 

n the fifty-eighth year of his age, leaving not an enemy behind him, and 
with a well-spent life crowned with honor and the undivided confidence of 
his fellow-citizens following him to the tomb. 

Judge Jesse L. Holman read law in the office and under the instructions of 
Henry Clay at Lexington, Ky. At the age of 21 years he was admitted to 
the bar at Port William and began the 3 of the law at that point. As 
suggested, he moved to Indiana in 1810, and in 1811 General Harrison, goy- 
ernor of the Territory, appointed him prosecuting attorney for Dearborn 
County. In 18% he was elected to the Territorial legislature sitting at Cory- 
don, and was chosen and served as speaker of that body. 

In the same year Governor Posey appointed him juge of one of the two . 
circuits composing the Territory, serving most ably and acceptably. In 1816, 
on the admission of Indiana into the Union as a State, Governor Jennings 
appointed him one of the judges of the supreme court, and he served as such 
fourteen pen All of his opinions are clear, seasoned with justice and 
equity, without technicality, the bane of the law. In1831, General Tipton de- 
feated him for the United States Senate by only one vote, though the legisla- 
ture was strongly against him 1 

In 1834 President Jackson appointed him judge of the United States dis- 
trict court of Indiana, in which he served antil his death at Veraestau on 
March 28,1842. He was an able Federal judge. commanding the profound 

ct of the profession and the peo leas an honorable man and just judge. 
Of him Justice McLean said that * his mind was sound and discriminating.” 
and “of his legal research and acumen he has left enduring evidence." Tie 
had no motive but to discharge his duties uprightly—qualities of mind and 
heart inherited by the son and practiced by him throughout a long and 
eventful career, Thirty-one roars of his eventful and useful life were de- 
voted to the panne service, the exact period of time plus ten and one-half 
months that his son served in the Congress of the United States—records 
that are pay remarkable and honorable, as not a stain or even a suspi- 
cion can be found upon the escutcheon of either. 


From this somewhat brief historical account of the family, pre- 
sumably true and accurate in its recital of facts and details, it 
will be observed that Jesse L. Holman, the father, was one among 
the brave and adventurous spirits that led the van of our aggres- 
sive and advancing civilization. He was among those who braved 
the storms, encountered the dangers, and conquered the diffi- 
culties incident to that early peri 

He cam to Indiana at a time when men of his brains, ability 
courage, and daring were much needed to meet the exigencies of 
the new situation. He soon became the political and social cen- 
ter and leader of the community, and blazed the way along which 
his son easily followed. He was a man of affairs, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and his neighbors and friends from far and near eagerly 
sought his wise counsel and advice. It is said he presided over 
the first bankrupt court held in the United States. That was in 
1842. That court was convened and held in the Baptist church 
of Aurora, and during its session was attended by insolvent debt- 
ors from all over the Western country. 

Our late colleague, WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, was thus brought up 
in the politica! and legal atmosphere that surrounded the father, 
and he very naturally chose and followed politics and the law. 
He was educated at Franklin College, in Indiana, and read and 
studied Jaw under the instructions of his father. He early in life 
united with the Baptist Church, with which he remained a faith- 
ful communicant until his death, and for many years was a suc- 
cessful and popular teacher of the Sabbath school. Like many 
young men in the beginning of life, he embarked in the profession 
of school-teaching, and for a few years taught the public school 
in his immediate neighborhood, but the premature death of his 
father compelled him to abandon some of his prearranged plans 
fora more thorough education, Before he was yet 21 years of 
age he married a Miss Abigail Knopp, a young lady of rare accom- 
plishments. 

He was adinitted to the bar when he became of age, and in the 
same year, 1843, he was elected probate judge of his county. In 
1849 he was chosen prosecuting attorney of his district, and in 
1850 he was elected a delegate from Dearborn County to the con- 
stitutional convention, and took high rank as a wise, discreet, and 
judicious counselor in that body. 1851 he was elected to the 

ower house of the State legislature. the first elected under the 
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new constitution. Although one of the youngest members, he 
was appointed chairman of the judiciary committee of the house, 
at that time a committee of more than ordinary significance and 
importance by reason of the many new, complicated, and deli- 

eate duties imposed upon it in framing new and altering and 
changing old laws to conform to the requirements of the new con- 
stp Sa FER marked distinction among the many eminent men of 
that y. 

In 1852 he was elected judge of the common pleas court of his 
district, and in this capacity he fully met the delicate responsi- 
bilities of that position, and his able and upright administration 
of the office paved’ the way to still higher honors. He was first 
nominated for Congress in 1854, and was defeated at the polls by 
the Hon. William Cumback, a prominent, able, and distinguished 
Republican politician of his State. Two years later he again be- 
came the candidate for nomination before the Democratic con- 
vention, but was at this time defeated by his competitor, Dr. 
Berry, of Franklin County, who in turn was defeated at the 
polls by his Republican opponent, Hon. John H. Farquhar. 

In 1858 he received the nomination of his party, and was elected 
to the Thirty-sixth Congress from the Fourth district. He was 
fhereafter successively reelected to the Thirty-seventh, Thirty- 
eighth, and Fortieth Congresses from the same district. In 1868, 
under the redistricting of the State which in the meantime had 
taken place, he was eiected to the Forty-first Congress from the 
'T'hird district, and was reelected to the Forty-second and Ags 

th 


third Congresses, in 1870 and 1872, from the same district. 
1874, under another change Lors a about by redistrictin e 
State, he was elected to the Forty-fourth Congress from the Fifth 
district. In 1876 and 1878 he was again chosen as the candidate 
of his „but was defeated at the Mot by his ublican 
opponent, Hon. Thomas M. Browne, of Winchester. In these two 
latter contests Mr. Holman was not only confronted by a A 
Pepe majority, but by one of the most persuasive, ab 
and eloquent campaigners in the State. 

In 1880 Mr. HoLMAN was again nominated, bore the colors of 
his party to the front, and carried the election by a safe majority, 
and was returned to the Forty-seventh Congress, and was there- 
after successively reelected to the 5 Forty-ninth, Fif- 
tieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and -third Congresses. In 
1894, the year of defeat and wi disaster to his 

for which he was in no wise responsible—he was compelled 

to succumb to the resistless tide that swept the country, aud was 

r T James E. 
atson. 

In 1896 Mr. HOLMAN, still remaining the popular idol that he 
was of his party and losing none of his wonderful hold upon the 
affections and confidence of the people of his district, was again 
and for the last time intrusted with its leadership, and had placed 
in his hands the banner which he had so often carried to triumph 
in past political contests, and once more and for the last time 
demonstrated his t popularity with the masses and their 
abiding confidence in him. At the close of the straggle, charac- 
terized by unusual and extraordinary zeal and energy by his able 
and distinguished opponent, it was found that the great ob- 
jector — watchdog of the Treasury,” as he was familiarly called 
throughout the country—was an easy victor by more than 800 


majority. 

Mr. RUE asa member of Congress was ever active, atten- 
tive, = devoted o M public ein He entered the Hu ata 
time when great mi were occupying prominent and conspic- 
uous places in the political firmament, and the public was 


fixed upon the shifting scenes that were rapidly ap ing the 
final conflict between the two tsections of our country. He 
introduced in the House on ber 16, 1860, the resolutions 


condemming the doctrine of secession, and declaring it the duty 

of Congress and the Federal Government to maintain the union 

ef the States by the re of all its powers. He was an 

earnest and consistent advocate of this policy, and a strong and 

stanch supporter of all measures of the Administration having 

7 view the suppression of the rebellion and the restoration of the 
nion. 

During his long and continued career in Congress Mr. Hor- 
MAN served on the Committee on Claims, the Committees on War 
Claims, Commerce, chairman of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and was chairman and a most valuable mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations. He was a member of the 
Select Committee on Government Contracts during the war, of 
which the Hon. E. B. Washburne, of Illinois, was chairman, which 
held sessions in all sections of the country; also of the special 
committee to inquire into the causes of the decline of our com- 
merce, which likewise held sessions in the leading and prominent 
cities of the country. 

ing the last session of the Forty-fourth ,while Mr. 
HOLMAN was a member of the pig see mmittee, it is 
claimed by his friends and by persons in a position to j that 
the expenses of the Government for that year were red more 
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than $10,000,000 lower than at any year prior thereto since the 


war, without producing any deficiency. He was the author and 
through his efforts mainly were many of the measures 
touching the increase of pay and the bounties to Union soldiers. 
He was always opposed to and fought the system of subsidies 
from the public resources and by the Federal Government, either 
in bonds, lands, or money,to foster and promote private enter- 
prises. He viewed this as contrary to the genius of our institu- 
tions and as dangerous and 3 in legislation. 

He was an earnest advocate of homestead policy in reference 
to our public domain, and was opposed to any other policy or 
method of disposing of the public lands except as bounties to the 
soldiers and sailors of the Union. He was always an inveterate 
foe to all kinds and forms of class legislation, jobs, and combina- 
tions. He was a wholesome terror to those who sought to secure 
the of ameasure through Congress of doubtful propriety 
or questionable honesty, for they stood in constant dread of the 
impending fate which never failed to overtake a measure of this 
character with that formula of I object.” 

In wee upon the subject of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of our late colleague, the New York Sun, a leading Demo- 
cratic paper, in one of its issues of 1883, said of him—and I quote 
the language as peculiarly appropriate upon this occasion: 


In ability, in experience, in close applica- 
rations of 


man, before en- 
a sound judg- 
resources 


from study and jong trainin, 
in debate.” 


His ties are eminently practi and more valuable on that account. 

the head FFC M ELM M the oe 
—.—.— e poliey fig cn EDA With faithful 5 that 
— 1. — Be hide led 5 a E — 
of lan their contracts with 


d to railroad corporations that have failed to 

the Government under the terms 8 by Congress. 
No public man has more energe gos Bre! usefully advocated the mine 
reform of abuses or economy in the pu tures Mr. HOLMAN. 
over 


claims tha came before Congress at eyery session. Few of thom esca 
his notice, and his emphatic “I object” has saved peo! millions t 
would have been recklessly voted but for that stern 


5 They tegrity as narro 
mp ences assail his acts wi t being able to question his 
every proper senso WILLIAM S. HOLMAN isa type of high and 
honorable American character. and his fellow-citizens may well be proud of 
He is worthy of any public trust and competent to the greatest. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a tribute rarely paid by a great political or- 
gan of the East to a Western man of either political , except 

e has, by virtue of commanding qualities, deserved the compli- 
ment; and in this instance I do not hesitate to affirm that what is 
here said by the author of the article referred to, though from a 
political organ friendly to his political views, is but a fair and 
impartial reflex of the sentiment with which he was universally 
regarded by men of all political parties and of all shades of 
litical faith. The high opinion entertained and esteem in which 
he was held by 


bers of the same committee, and had long served as coll 
members of this House, and had come to know each o 


es and 
inti- 


mately and well. Mr. Washburne, in writing this letter to his 
friend Mr. Woodman, of Cambridge, Mass., of date April 20, 1874. 
after a somewhat severe and caustic arraignment of hi political 


adversary—the Democratic party—referring to Mr. HOLMAN, said: 


There are some honest, true men among them [the Democrats], and to such 
I give the right hand of friendship. There is HOLMAN. of Indiana—able, — 
patriotic, and as honest a man as ever lived. a Democrat, 1 woul 
„ the highest and most responsible position. Such a man I 
onor. 


While thus unable to divest his mind or free his thoughts of 
that partisan animus that so often imparts to our words bitterness 
of expression, yet in the fullness of his knowledge of the motives 
and of theunquestioned integrity of his action, Mr. Washburne was 
constrained as if by some sort of moral coercion to pay to his friend 
the well-deserved compliment he did, unconscious at the time that 
it would ever reach the ear of him of whom it was spoken. 

In his return to this House as a member of the Fifty-fifth Con- 


„ Mr. HorxaN, though maintaining well his naturally cheer- 
disposition, with a pleasant greeting to all, especially to hig 
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older associates and former colleagues, yet, as was well known and 
understood by his more intimate friends, he was under the shadow 
of a great grief. Less than a year prior to his death, his life com- 
panion, to whom he was tenderly and affectionately devoted, was 
suddenly stricken down by his side. From this time to its close 
his life seemed bereft of its former sunshine and happiness. 


Mrs. Holman’s death inflicted a blow from which her husband 
never recovered. This was a trial too severe to be endured with- 
out visible traces of its terrible strain. Although yet a strong 
and vigorous man for one of his age, with mental faculties keen, 
clear, and active, apparently without evidence of degeneration, 

to those of his family and more intimate friends it was pain- 

y noticeable that the weight of this providential affliction was 
manifestly telling upon him, and he constantly brooded over his 
great bereavement. $ : 

Mr. Speaker, representing a people closely associated with his 
constituents, identified in interest, who intelligently appreciate 
his public services, and throughout his long and fait career 
honored and trusted him, I have thus felt constrained by a sense 
of public duty to join with others of this House in offering an 
humble tribute of respect and admiration to the memory of our 
deceased friend; to give some feeble i Sp of the deep sense 
of loss sustained by the death of Judge Hotman, felt not only by 
the people of Indiana—more keenly felt there, of course, than 
elsewhere—but felt and realized throughout the entire country. 

It has been said that we best honor the dead and most benefit 
the living when we form a just, true, and faithful estimate of 
their characters and lives, and accept and apply the instructive 
lessons which they teach. If, in recognition of this sentiment, we 
have or shall be able to sketch a few of the more prominent lead- 
ing features of the important historical eventsof his life, and point 
out some of the chief elements of his character that have secured 
for Judge HoLMAN somuchof popular favor and public confidence, 
we will have placed upon the record and among the archives of 
his country an illustration of a splendid career, full of inspiration 
verde ent to those who survive him. 

e liv 


quem of his life's history and public career would be a faith- 


r of a cen . Asacitizen 
ge benevolent; as a lawyer he was 
true, able, and fearless, always dignified and respectful, and po 
verbially kind and courteous to the younger members of the > 
and as a political debater his skill, tact, and powers were seldom 
equaled and rarely, if ever, s The subjects of discussion 
in which he participated were of wide range, embracing all the 
leading 8 and political policies prominent during the 
period of his public service. 

He was a devoted student of the different forms and systems of 
government of the various civilized nations of the world, and al- 
Ways maintained a steady and loyal adherence to those maxims 
of government laid down by Jefferson and illustrated by that 
line of statesmen who believed in the principles and theory taught 

this great founder of his . His views on the character 
of our institutions, the limitations and restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution, the sovereignty of the people, and the és asso e 
of the coordinate departments of the Government were frequent] 
and unreservedly expressed with great candor, clearness, an 
force. He was a man of strong common sense and practical ideas, 
never carried away with the passions of the hour nor deluded 
with visionary theories or speculative projects. 

His views and opinions were always the result of a careful and 
painstaking study and close analysis of all the details and minutize 
of the subject or question presented, and when once formed, he 
was able to bring to their supportthe very best thought and reason 
of the most eminent statesmen and economists of the country. 
His resources in debate, his facilities for ee the tradi- 
tions and practice of the Government, were marvelous, and sup- 
plied him with ready data so essential in publie discussion. 

He never betrayed a trust or violated a confidenee reposed in 
him by the people, and was ever the friend and advocate of all 
the great reform measures and policies that have elevated, dig- 
nified, and purified the public service and added to the grandeur 
and glory of the Republic. He labored and toiled with patriotic 
zeal at all times for what he honestly regarded and believed was 
to the good of the people and the welfare of hiscountry. Noman 
ever possessed more of the confidence and affection of his con- 
stituents nor enjoyed a larger share of the confidence and esteem 
of the country than did WILLIAu S. HoLwAN. Throughout his 
whole eventful career, even in the most trying ordeals, in the bit- 
terness of the fiercest political conflicts, no stain, no calumny, 
no breath of suspicion ever assailed his integrity or shrouded his 
name, honor, or fame. 

Mr. Speaker, great gifts are said to be the icates 


necessary predi 
or conditions of great character, but it does not follow that the 
latter is the necessary sequence of the former, In 


deed, there is no 


essential connection between the two. While the existence of 
great character is almost, if not quite, conclusive evidence of great 
natural endowments, yet great natural gifts may exist in a con- 
spicuous degree, while character may be lacking. One is the fa- 
vored gift of nature; the other the architecture of man. Man 
himself, by his application, study, thought, and action, molds and 
creates character. 

Mr. HoLMAN was a student, a man of extensive reading, of 
broad and liberal culture. He was endowed by nature with supe- 
rior qualities of mind and memory; and these, supplemented by 
anexceptionally well-poised, sound, clear, and discriminating judg- 
ment, made him the superior man that he was. His habits of 
industry and capacity for mental labor were the envy of all who 
knew him. His ambition, however, was not to be satisfied nor 
his restless mind put at ease with the acquisition of such knowl- 
edge as made him the accomplished scholar, lawyer, and states- 
man that he was; but, freed from the engrossing cares of public 
duties, he studiously employed his leisure moments in mastering 
some of the most classical productions in the realm of literature 
and was a great lover of art. 

He exhibited, I am told, a most surprising familiarity with the 
writings of certain favorite poets, and took great delight at 
spare moments in discussing the merits and demerits of dif- 
ferent authors. His knowledge of books and authors was some- 
what phenomenal for one whose public duties were so exacting. 
It was not cases Sarg’ his custom, when opportunity was favor- 
able, to gather about him some congenial companyin social inter- 
course, and upon these occasions would often entertain and edify 
his audience for hours at a time with ready quotations from some 
favorite author, making these excursive episodes in his life rare 
treats to his friends—''a feast of reason and flow of soul" I 

erely cite this, Mr. Speaker, as an illustration of the varied ac- 
complishments, the busy life, the cultured graces of mind of the 
man to whose memory we to-day do honor. 

Mr. Speaker, in the turmoil of business here, amid party con- 
tention, strife, and passion, the higher, nobler qualities of our as- 
sociates are too often dwarfed or overlooked. Only when death 
invades our Chamber are our minds brought to serious meditation. 
Then only do we fully realize the commanding traits of character 
and inner virtues of those whose death suspends public business 
and arrests our deliberations. 

Itis written that it is appointed unto all men to die, and there 
is a deep, strong, e sureni 8 down the un- 
certain and ipitous pathway of life into the dark valley of the 
shadow of death which, like the solemn and mournful dirge of 
the funeral bell, perpetually reminds us of mortality. Day by 
day and hour after hour we are called upon to witness in our pres- 
ence the o tion and fulfillment of this inexorable decree of the 
great Author of our being. 

It is the fixed and unalterable law of our existence. Since the 
beginning of the nt session of Con though but a com- 
paratively short time, indeed, we have startled by the sad 
news of the sudden death of three of its members, our friends 
and colleagues; yet so silent, sullen, and noiseless is the unbroken 
march of the moving columms that we who are in health and 
strength scarcely pay heed to the solemn warning, and continue 
"i ane move as though we were immortal and would escape 
a like > 

As has been said, only when the fateful stroke comes near, strikes 
with mortal blow some one of the inner circle, or tears from pop- 
ular affection and from his country’s service some faithful public 
servant, are we stirred from our lethargy into a realizing conscious- 
ness of our mortality; and then too often after the fright suffer a 
relapse, and soon, alas, too soon, forget the warning lesson taught. 
But fright and fear, though not the highest or most conventional 
standards of moral agencies, may nevertheless wield a wholesome 
influence in forewarning and adding speed toflight. But there is 
noescapefrom the relentless hand of death. None from omnipres- 
ence. Only one refuge, one safe retreat, one hope, to dispel the 
shadows of this and illumine the oe of the great hereafter. 

Mr. Speaker, in coming to the closing scene and reflecting upon 
the calm resignation with which our friend met the supreme, the 
final, crucial test, I am admonished that if we shall hope to meet 
that same great crucial test, sooner or later to come to us all, with 
a like spirit of moral courage, we would do well to imitate his 
virtues, his faith, and aspire to emulate his noble example and 
great character. Conscious of the 1 hour, he serenely 
and patiently awaited the end. Calling his children, his sonsand 
danghters, around him, with a fatherly and trusting faith, he im- 

to them his dying request concerning the consignment of 
is remains to the tomb. 

He was averse to any ostentatious display or tedious ceremony, 
but directed that all should be conducted in harmony with those 
plain and simple forms that had characterized his mode and man- 
ner of life. ot a complaint, not a murmur was h to escape 
hislips; but radiant with hope, his great soul, longing to be free 
from the fetters of earth, seemed to gently breathe out to those 
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about him that beautiful and touching sentiment which is said 
to have been so oft repeated by him when philosophizing on the 
end of all things e y. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

'The innumerable caravan which moves 

'To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

'Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night. 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

ke one that wraps the drapery of couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


The day for the last sad rites finally came. The funeral train 
bearing the remains, upon its arrival at his home, was met by 
thousands of the citizens of the city of Aurora and surrounding 
country—his former friends, neighbors, and constituents. It was 
Sunday, April 25, 1897. As the remains were borne along the 
streets to the old church edifice, so familiar to him in life, the eye 

.was everywhere met with countless emblems typical of the uni- 
“versal sorrow which shrouded the city. Men, women, and chil- 
dren, young and old alike, as if moved by one common grief, had 
era ^a pay the last sad tribute of respect to the memory of 
eir dead. 

All sexes, ages, conditions, and occupations mingled in sadness 
around the sacred shrine in the old church temple where the body 
lay in state, there to view for the last time the form and face of 
him so familiar in life, but who had now passed into history as an 
honest, upright man, distinguished citizen, an eminent statesman, 
incorruptible in life. This melancholy spectacle closed, as was 
most fitting, within the portals of that temple, consecrated by the 
hallowed memories and happy associations of more than three- 

uarters of acentury—Veraestau—where but a few months before 
the now dead father and husband had with indescribable anguish 
witnessed the death of Mrs. Holman, and where for one brief hour 
his body might quietly rest while the final funeral service was 
performed. 

Mr. Speaker, he has taken his chamber in the silent halls of 
death, in the bosom of his own native State, which he so much 
loved and honored and so well served, near by the new-made grave 
of his beloved companion, there to find perpetual repose till awak- 
ened and brought forth to newness of life. How beautiful, indeed, 
is life's autumn sunset, amid its crimson glow, whose golden light 
gentlylingers until the curtain which veils our mortal vision, 
touched by the invisible, is softly lifted and the radiant dawn of 
eternal day appears, 


Mr. HENDERSON. Judge HorMaN will be accorded a place in 
history by all parties as a great legislator. Anyone falling short 
in thus giving credit falls short in doing himself justice. 

My chief thought of Judge Holux, as I recall him after long 
years of association with him, is that he represented, in an emi- 
nent degree, simplicity associated with greatness, or I might say 
simplicity in publiclife. We do not have enough of this in pub- 
lic office. Too frequently a man who finds himself elevated to 
position by his fellow-beings straightens himself out and thinks 
to himself, ** Why, Iam a great man; it is true I had not fully 
realized it before, but now I know it;” and accordingly he as- 
sumes a dignity of manner, an unapproachableness, as though 
God intended that he should occupy some pinnacle so high that 
the mass of his fellow-beings can not get quite close to him. 

Judge HoLMAN represents anything but that character. He 
was approachable; and that is one of the keys to his power. He 
could get so near to his fellow-men that he could hear the heart 
beats of the people; and the tunes of their daily life produced for 
him a melody that made his own life full of sweet, simple rhythm. 

I have often been attracted by that same peculiarity in the 
** great commoner” of our country, Abraham Lincoln. Havin 
on one occasion a igne coach all to himself, he left the coach an 

ot up to ride with the driver, in order that he might talk to a 
8 being. Around this Capitol I have often seen Judge Hor- 
MAN approached by men in simple garb to ask a question, after 
they had allowed member after member to pass by without daring 
to stop them. 

The old Judge, chewing his tobacco and bowing his head, would 
listen to the man’s in aiy and tell him pleasantly what he wanted 
to know. Ialwa tik him for that. How often has a boy in 
a strange town—I am speaking of the boys of the humble people 
who were not ** born to tness"— wanted to know some place 
or some person to go toin the town, and, standing on the side- 
walk, has looked at the passing faces, allowing the great“ peo- 
ple to pass and watching for some one that he could modestly and 
safely approach to ask a question. Most of you have seen such a 
sight. And when such asimple country lad has stopped some one 
and asked him his question, he thereby paid a great tribute to the 
person whom he accosted. 

Judge HOLMAN du ane as I have said, in an eminent degree 
simplicity in public life. I honor him for that as much as for any- 


thing I can think of. The gentleman who has preceded me [Mr. 
ZENOR] has with industry and care given to iutory the great 
features of Judge HoLman’s life. I but pay a passing tribute to 
the one striking characteristic which has impressed me. It was an 
element of his power. As the gentleman from Indiana has said, 
it was from his popularity with the masses that Judge HOLMAN 
derived his power. He w his inspiration from the common 
people. And standing to-day in the shadow of his tomb, we will 
all do well to remember that plain, simple, rugged, strong, great 
man who for the humblest laborer around this Capitol had always 
a Good morning, good morning," simply and pleasantly spoken 
a man who would ask his chew of tobacco from the humblest 
railroad worker. Some say he was a demagogue. I do not believe 
it. I size him up from the standard of close examination for years 
in his association with and treatment of his fellow-men. 

Heis gone. We shall miss his rugged form; we shall miss his 
friendly greeting. Aye, brother lawmakers, we shall miss his re- 
liable objection. But one thing we will not any of us forget, and 
we will give him credit for it—that we have lost from our num- 
ber a man who formed a strong part, reliable and valuable to his 
countrymen, of the great, earnest lawmakers of this body. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, he was the last of an old 
régime. It served nearly continuously in the House of Represent- 
atives for over 8 eee It included such men as William D. 
Kelley, Charles O'Neill, Samuel J. Randall, and Samuel 8. Cox. 
Judge Hotman preceded Kelley, O'Neill, and Randall in the 
House, and survived them all. Others of the same régime, JUSTIN 
S. MORRILL, Henry L. Dawes, John Sherman, and James L. Pugh 
found their way tothe United States Senate. Those whoremaine 
in the House won full as much fame, and were even moreconspicu- 
ous in the eyes of the nation. 

It was a new 1 of statesmen, succeeding that immortal 

oup of which Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Thomas H. Benton, 

ohn C. Calhoun, and Stephen A. Douglas were such prominent 
figures. The new generation was remarkable for its industry, 
perseverance, and brilliancy. Each in his career in the House 
climbed the ladder of fame by arduous service on its most impor- 
tant committees. While all were devoted to the interests of the 
districts which they represented, each was wide awake to the wel- 
fare of the nation, and all were united in its defense when its life 
was threatened. None was as industrious, as untiring, as pains. 
taking, and as watchful as WILLIAM S. HOLMAN. 

When he entered the House in 1859, Alabama was represented 
by such brainy men as W. R. W. Cobb, Jabez L. M. Curry, George 
S. Houston, and James L. Pugh. The leading Representative from 
Arkansas was Thomas L. Hindman, afterwards a Confederate gen- 
eral Joseph S. Lane, afterwards a Democratic candidate for 
Vice-President, was a Delegate from the Territory of Oregon. 
Isaac I. Stevens was there as a Delegate from the Territory of 
Washington. Four Sacks later he was killed at Chantilly with 
Gen. Phil Kearny. The leading Representative from Connecticut 
was Orris S. Ferry, afterwards a United States Senator. Georgia 
had among her Congressmen the fiery Martin J. Crawford, Lucius 
J. Gartrell, and Joshua Hill, whose Union sentiment forever en- 
deared him to the American ponis 

Illinois was in the van under the leadership of John F. Farns- 
worth, Owen Lovejoy, Elihu B. Washburne, John A. Logan, John 
A. MeClernand, and Isaac N. Morris. Logan and McClernand 
became renowned Union generals. Themost conspicuous Repre- 
sentativefrom Kentucky was Robert Mallory. Maine's only Rep- 
resentative of renown was Israel Washburn, afterward governor 
of the State. Maryland shone like a meteor in the person of 
Henry Winter Davis. The old Bay State,as usual, was repre- 
sented by a delegation brilliant in intellect and ability. Init were 
Charles Francis Adams, Anson Burlingame, Henry L. Dawes, 
Alexander H. Rice, Eli Thayer, and John B. Alley. The great 
man from Michigan was William A. Howard. William Windom, 
elegant and suave, led the Minnesota delegation. Mississippi 
sparkled like a diamond with such men as William Barksdale, 
L. 155 C. Lamar, and Otho R. Singleton. 

e brightest intellect from Missouri was Gen. Frank P. Blair, 
as true as steel to every manly impulse. Gilman Marston and 
Mason W. Tappan represented the Granite State. New Jersey was 
honored in Governor William Pennington, elected to the Speaker- 
ship after a long and arduous struggle. New York shone likea 
star of the first magnitude. Among her Representatives were 
Horace F. Clark, John Cochrane, Roscoe Conkling, Reuben E. 
Fenton, who was always a warm personal friend of Judge Hor- 
MAN; John B. Haskin, Daniel E. Sickles, Francis E. Spinner, and 
Charles H. Van Wyck. Three of these, Cochrane. Sickles, and 
Van Wyck, were afterwards gallant soldiers in the Union Army. 
General Sickles lost his leg at Gettysburg, and General Van Wyck 
afterwards served two terms in the United States Senate. 

Judge HOLMAN's own State sent a delegation of extraordina: 
power, including Schuyler Colfax, John G. Davis, William 
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Dunn, William H. English, David Kilgore, William E. Niblack, 
John U. Pettit, and Albert G. Porter. There were three con- 
spicuous figures from North Carolina—Lucius O. B. Branch, John 
A. Gilmer, and Zebulon B. Vance, Ohio was represented by men 
who achieved immortal fame. Among them were Thomas Cor- 
win, the wagon boy of the West; Sunset Cox, George H. Pendle- 
ton, John Sherman, and Clement L. Vallandigham. Pennsyl- 
vania has never since then been represented more brilliantly. 
Among her Congressmen were John Covode, Thomas B. Florence, 
GALUSHA A. Grow, John Hickman, Edward McPherson, William 
Montgomery, Edwin Joy Morris, and, last and greatest of all, Thad- 
deus Stevens. The South Carolina delegation was the pink of the 
Southern ber sere representatives were Lawrence M. 
e L. am, 


Keitt, Milled . Porcher Miles, John McQueen, 

and William W. Boyce. , 
The leading Representatives from Tennessee in point of ability 

were Emerson Etheridge and Horace Maynard. Texas had only 


two Representatives. Both proved themselves men of renown. 
One was Andrew J. Hamilton, a strong Union man, and the 
other John H. Reagan, afterwards the Confederate postmaster- 
general, and since then a United States Senator. Vermont was 
honored in the person of Justin S. MORRILL, older than Glad- 
stone to-day, aud still in harness. The Old Dominion came to the 
front with Thomas S. Bocock, Alexander R. Boteler, Sherrard 
Clemens, John S. Millson, Roger A. Pryor, now a judge of the 
supreme court in New York, and Extra Billy Smith. Muscular 
J din F. Potter and Cadwallader C. Washburn spoke for Wiscon- 
sin at every opportunity. 

These were the men with whom WILLIAM S. HOLMAN was to 
cope. It was among them and their compeers that he was to win 
his reputation. His very first speech in the House was a protest 
against an appropriation fora navy-yard. The economic streak 
in his character was ingrained. It apparently frequently asserted 
itself independent of the man and against his convictions. He 
began his career in the Thirty-sixth Congress, butit wasnot until 
the short session of the Forty-fourth Congress that he first became 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. His friends claim 
that in that time he reduced the expenses of the Government $10,- 
000,000, with no deficiencies to be made up thereafter. It was at 
this time that he became generally known as the watchdog of the 
Treasury.” His economic tendencies endeared him to the hearts 
of the farmers, but incensed prominent politicians who might have 
placed him upon the road to the Presidency. 

Judge HOLMAN has been called penurious and cheeseparing in 
legislation, but no one has ever accused him of being disloyal. 
He supported all the war measures of Mr. Lincoln's Administra- 
tion and all the appropriations made for the conduct of the war. 
He was ever an RAE poate of liberal pensions for the Union soldier. 
He earnestly supported the homestead policy, and was opposed to 
any other method of disposing of the Rubs lands except as bounties 
to the soldiers of the Union Army. He was always a strong oppo- 
nent of the subsidy system, either in bonds, lands, or money, to pro- 


mote private enterprise. At one time, by his earnest efforts in the. 


House, he broke down temporarily the entire system of subsidies. 
Well might he be termed ‘‘the great commoner of commoners.” 
In politics he was a Democrat, but beyond this he was democratic 
in tastes and tendencies. He believed in a universal democrac 
among men, with special privileges to none. He was a living land- 
mark in legislation. Unyielding in his convictions, he represented 
the rugged honesty of the American people. 

There was a softer shade in his character known to but few. He 
was generous in disposition, and gave freely to the needy and the 
suffering. Aside from this, he had alove forarbor culture as well 
as agriculture. I find in an old newspaper the following report 
of a conversation with William R. Smith, superintendent of the 
Botanic Garden: 

There is another botanist— 

Said Mr. Smith— 


anda very warm-hearted disciple. I know his name will surprise you. It is 
Mr. HOLMAN, of Indiana. Now, who in the world would ever pick him out 
for a lover of flowers? Asa public man, his reputation rests on a close seru- 
tiny of the funds, a sort of watchdog of the Treasury, hated by people who 
want to run their arms into the public crib, and generally looked upon asa 
man with narrow and niggardly instincts. It seems a strange contradiction 
in terms that such a character should be a friend of the flowers, but he cer- 
tainly is. No one has been in gon since I can remember, and that isa 
longtime, with a more devoted and intelligent love for the garden. Heisa 
very frequent visitor. and you can see from his conversation that he watches 
every new phase of the science as closely as he does the money bags of tlie 
nation. It seems to be a mental exhilaration for him to commune with these 
curious plants from all over the world, and 5 into their secrets 
and hidden life. He is quite as familiar with the botanic names and the habits 
of the plants and flowers as most professional botanists. He just picked it 
up as a recreation, and his spare time is nearly all devoted to it. 


While making no pretensions to eloquence, Judge HOLMAN 
. bristled with facts, and he knew how to state them, and with a 
homeliness that made them all the more effective. He could 
group them inimitably and array them in a phalanx almost irre- 
sistible. > 


Mr. Speaker, WiLLiAM S. HOLMAN was a true friend of the 
masses. By the masses will he be missed and mourned. He 
guarded well their inheritance in this Government, protesting and 
always voting against the insidious schemes of legislation that 
robbed them for the benefit of the classes. He has many imita- 
tors, but no successors. 


Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Judge HOLMAN 
this House has lost one of its ablest, oldest, and most useful mem- 


rS. 

His first term began on the 4th day of March, 1859, and, with 
the exception of the Thirty-ninth, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, and 
Fifty-fourth Congresses, he has since held a seat in this Chamber. 

His prominence began almost at the very threshold of his Con- 
gressional career, and was easily maintained to the end. Advanc- 
ing age did not impair his efforts for the betterment of the public 
service, nor did it cause him to relax his energy in the perform- 
ance of whatever duty he undertook. In truth, it was not until 
the present session that he appeared to be getting old and that his 
remarkable physical vitality was seen to be declining. 

The vigor of his mind, however, preserved itself until the very 
day when his last illness began; his recollection of incidents and 
events, recent and remote, continued strong and responsive; and 
his ability to maintain consecutive thought in logical and unbroken 
ig ces seemed nmpas 
We knew him to be old in years, but in years only. As respects 
intellectual force, he was, when in this House but a few days be- 
fore his death, a strong and vigorous man. In this he was fortu- 
nate, for nothing is more painful or depressing than to witness 
the mental strength of a friend and an associate gradually weak- 
ening untilit reaches the melancholy stateof imbecility—a shadow 
of its former self—the light of intelligence growing dimmer day 
by day until it expires, as does the taper, in a feeble, fitful, spas- 
modic effort to recover its exhausted brilliancy. 

He was also fortunate in that he died with his harness on—a 
member of this body when the hour of dissolution struck its note; 
in that he and his constituency, whom he had so long, so ably, and 
s0 faithfully served, were in close relationship, and the tie which 
had been temporarily broken through the vicissitudes of political 
life had again been renewed. And he was still more fortunate in 
the fact, cheerfully and freely acknowledged by all, that his repu- 
tation as a Representative and his integrity as a man were abso- 
lutely without stain or blemish. 

He had passed through every form of temptation with garments 
unscorched. He had labored for many years amidst the grossest 
forms of political debauchery, yet his honor was to the very last 
preserved in full and complete integrity. 

WILLIAM S. HOLMAN was of the true metal, in which there was 
no alloy of greed. He was neither a bribe taker nor a bribe giver. 
He did not care to grow wealthy while in office, either by proper 
or improper means. His constant desire was to avoid even the 
appearance of evil. His opportunities for the acquisition of 
wealth were many; but, to his exceeding great honor be if said, 
such opportunities were not used. His integrity was steadfast. 
His honesty was proof against corruption in every form; and, like 
his great leader upon the 5 Committee of this House, 
he died poor. They—Samuel J. Randall and WiLLIAM S. Hor- 
MaAN— were two publie men who could afford to die whenever 
the hour should come. "There was nothing in their public careers 
to be explained or condoned. It is fit that neither should be 
mentioned without the other. They were twain in a great work 
in this House, and the committee of which both were chairmen 
was adorned and distinguished by the ability, the industry, and 
the integrity that characterized their leadership. 

With the exception of the distinguished Pennsylvanian—ex- 
Speaker GRow—Judge HoLMAN was the only member of this 

ouse who sat in the Thirty-sixth Congress. It is much to be 
regretted that he has not left a memoir of his life and services. 
It wonld have been a treasure, rich and interesting indeed, that 
would have put upon clear and enduring record the characters 
and labors of many of the ablest men of his time, and would have 
thrown a flood of light upon many incidents in the most memora- 
ble epoch of the Republic that are now somewhat obscure and 
imperfectly understood. But of this we are deprived; and he 
who would write of Judge HoLMAN must patiently delve and toil 
among the records and published documents of Congress to realize 
the full value of his services. In them will be found much to be 
approved, little to be criticised or condemned, 

proper review of his life and services would comprise volumes, 
Entering Congressional life at the time of great popular excite- 
ment, he became familiar with all the prominent statesmen who 
held seats in either branch of Congress, or were charged with 
administrative duties. He was entirely conversant with every 
important event, military and civil, that marked the history of 
Mr. Buchanan's, Mr. Lincoln's, Mr. Johnson's, and subsequent 
Administrations: and no man living at the time of his death was 
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to a greater extent the depository of reminiscences, interesting, 


rich, and valuable. 

One error, however, seems to have entered into the public estimate 
of the character of Judge HoLuax's labors. Having acquired 
the sobriqüet of The Great Objector,” it is generally supposed 
that his entire work was limited to vigilant watchfulness over 
public expenditures. Notso, however. His handiwork is plainly 
to be seen in much of the legislation of Congress upon other and 
important subjects. During his career he was a member of the 
Committees on Claims, Commerce, Civil Service Reorganization, 
War Claims, Appropriations, Government Contracts During the 
Late War, Public Buildings and Grounds, Improvement of the 
Mississippi River, Shipbuilding, Public Lands, the Census, the 
New Library Building, and Indian Affairs, of the more important 
of which he served as chairman. The work of these committees 
covered the entire country and embraced almost every operation 
of the Federal Government. 

It is not saying too much of Judge HOLMAN, to those who knew 
him personally and were long associated with him as colaborers, 
that he made himself entirely familiar with the work of every 
committee with which he was connected, either as a member or 
as chairman. Nothing of importance esca hisattention. He 
was not content to rely exclusively upon his colleagues, but inves- 
tigated for himself. This habit of industry, watchfulness, and 
research, coupled with his well-known ability, enabled him to 
survey the entire field of governmental administration and to 
acquire a fund of information such as few—very few, besides 
himself—possessed. Upon many subjects he became the oracle of 
the House, and members became accustomed to rely upon him 
rather than upon their own industry and investigation to guide 
them in the proper course. In the debates in which he partici- 
pated he was courteous and forbearing, and at no time did he per- 
mit himself to become harsh and personal, except under great 
and unnecessary provocation. 

Summing up the character of Judge HoLMaN, his biographer 
would pronounce him to have been a useful Representative, pains- 
taking and laborious—inastering details as well as principles; 
clear, forcible, and logical, but seldom eloquent; well-balanced in 
mind and sound in judgment; honest and faithful in the discharge 
of every public duty; a man eminently worthy a seat in this 
Chamber; and that of him, dead, it might fitly be said: 

Now is the stately eolumn broken, 
The beacon light is quenched in smoke; 


The trumpet's silver voice is still— 
The warder silent on hill. 


Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Speaker, we are apt to exaggerate in 
praise and in censure. Lightly we attribute to those whom we 
esteem great qualities which they do not really possess, while we 
deny to those to whom we are indifferent peculiar excellences 
which are theirs. This is due, probably, to a natural tendency of 
the human mind to round out and perfect things of their several 
kinds, inits own way. Naturally, the person who reaches great- 
ness in our sight is clothed by us in our thoughts with ali or most 
of the attributes of greatness of which we have knowledge. The 
multitude whom we meet and pass by thoughtlessly are dismissed 
as ing none but the ordinary elements of character, when 
not a few of them have in the rough very superior and very rare 
qualities. There isa di ition also to exaggerate in praising and 
commending those to whom we are attached, with whom we are 
associated, for whom we have affection. There is an inclination, 
too, to belittle those who are adverse to us, those who stand in our 
way. 

Tn considering a character such as Judge HOLMAN well may we 
allow affection to lay aside its partiality, and enmity itself (if 
there were enmity) may cease; for iality can scarcely exalt 
him beyond his merit, and jealousy, envy, enmity could not pull 
him down. 

That which distinguished Judge HOLMAN above other men, and 
marked him as one of the most useful legislators of his day, one 
of the great men of his generation, was his simplicity. his near- 
ness to the people, his devotion to them, at all times and under all 
circumstances, according to his conceptions of what was right 
and just; and his efficiency in serving them. 

He will stand in the legislative history of our country as the one 
man, preeminent over other men, who, throughout all his political 
and legislative career, realized and tried to impress upon others the 
important fact, that there is a constant pressure toward extrava- 
gance in public expenditures; that there are always many, some 
consciously and some unconsciously, to advocate useless and hurt- 
ful appropriations; while there are ever but few who unselfishly, 
steadily , and resolutely resist them. 

He was preeminently the champion of economy, of simplicity in 
the conduct of the Government, of keeping the institutions of this 
country close to the model of the fathers, close to the interests of 
the ple. This rare trait of his character, this bright mark of 
his distinguished service, might be commented upon profitably, 
here and abroad in the country, now and through the future. 

There can not be a doub history so admonishes us, all ob- 
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servation must satisfy us—that there is ever a growing tendency 
to get away from the simplicity of early and sturdy times; to 

iake appropriations that are useless, appropriations even that are 
vicious; to impose taxes that ought to be avoided; to take from 
the many what they can not spare; to give to the few what they 
do not need. The greatest service, perhaps the most difficult 
service, that can be rendered by a public servant is to watch 
closely over the expenditure of the people's money; to guard care- 
fully against the imposition of unjust or unnecessary burdens upon 
those whom he re nts, and should defend. 

_ This is not a time nor an occasion to go into a general discus- 
sion of appearances and prospects with respect to our country and 
our Government. It is history, however—history that we have 
read and ought to observe; history the moral of which we can 
not escape whether we would or not—that all free governments 
that have arisen and flourished and fallen have gone down through 
wastefulness and extravagance and disregard of the rights and 
the interests of the people. 

_ This sturdy old statesman from Indiana, with a longer legisla- 
tive career than has been awarded to any other man in thehistory 
of the country, from the hour when he began his public life until 
the hour when last he appeared upon Du fox kept always in 
view the great importance of holding this Government as near as 
possible to simplicity and economy, because they constitute the 
bulwark of liberty and ity. Simplicity and economy are 
essentially representative of the people, of the masses. Whatever 
departs from simplicity and economy borrows from and patterns 
after something alien and hostile to free government. 

There are always, in all governments and everywhere, mighty 
agencies, sustained by great intellects and by money and its in- 
fluence, to promote personal and ial interests; but the - 
est of all interests, the interests of the masses scattered abroad 
8 the country, of the poor and the struggling, tho 
they find, theoretically, many representatives, practically, in the 
daily turmoil of life, have but few champions who are wise, true, 
steadfast, patient and courageous. This man was one of the few, 
and one of the greatest among the few. 

Devotion to economy in the administration of public affairs 
seemed to be an instinct—perhaps it would be better to say an in- 
spiration—with this veteran statesman from Indiana. It seemed 
that almost unconsciously, without volition of his own, whenever 
the question whether the ple's money should be expended or 
how it should be nded arose, he, as one of the representatives 
of the people, did what he could, by inquiry, by objection, by op- 
position, by obstruction, by any legitimate means available, to 
prevent a dollar from going where tax money ought not to go, or 
going in excess of what was reasonably necessary. 

He knew well, and lived and worked upon the level of the knowl- 
edge, that waste in Hes rhet means unjust taxation; and the 
two combined, the loss of liberty and the destruction of free gov- 
ernment. No wonder that the dead statesman will be missed, 
sadly missed, in this Hall and in this country. For though there 
are in this body now and at all times men of great ability and 
great attainments—men capable of great things—somehow there 
are but few whose lives are devoted to the general welfare so com- 
pletely as to cause their whole legislative careers to run steadily 
toward economy, and never toward extravagance. 

If our Government shall escape the fate of other free 
ments which preceded it. if this effort at government by 
ple, the greatest and grandest ever made upon this earth, shall 
succeed permanently, we must heed the teachings of history; 
must be true to the masses; must make and continue this Govern- 
ment veritably a government of the people, by the people, for the 
people. "We ought to recollect—and the venerable statesman 
whose memory we would honor never forgot—that those most 
needing representation, those whose interests most deserve con- 
servation and preservation, are the least powerful and least fre- 
quently heard. 

The common people, busy in their own avocations, following 
their own several pursuits, with cares enough in ing the 
various burdens that are imposed daily upon them, are not the 
ones who most exert power and influence here. If they are cared 
for properly, if their interests are represented properly, if their 
Government is conducted properly, it must be and can be only 
because their representatives are thoughtful and mindful of them; 
not so much for what is to be made out of it, not so much because 
of any reserve power that they have to build up or to tear down; 
but because it is their right; and because the perpetuity and the 
usefulness of the Government, and the v pokoa regeneration of 
the race, d d upon the jo alea ways and everywhere in 
these United States, of the fun ental rights of the people. 

The life of this man, so lately departed from us, is a useful ex- 
ample, an essentially glorious example, of what it is possible for 
one man to accomplish. For years and years, by his works, he 
was known as the ** Watchdog of the Treasury“ and the Great 
Objector"—endearing pet names indicating his devotion to pop- 
ular rights and his steadfastness in their defense. 

It was not because he always entertained the right view, or 
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always in objections where they ought to be, that he be- 
came the idol of the poor and the lowly; that need not be said, 
because of no one can that be true. But that he was animated 
always with a conscientious determination to look after, serve, and 
protect the great public, may be said truthfully; and its truthful 
utterance is as high a tribute to him as can be paid to mortal man, 
in legislative life. 

Who shall take his place? Idonot know who can. Ido not 
know that the coming years will bring the equal of this grand old 
man, in courage, persistency and steadfastness in the pursuit of 
his one object—the greatest good to the greatest number of his 
countrymen. The country, however, demands that that place be 
filled; demands that others be gathered to the side of him who 
shall fill it; that instead of one man conspicuous in the advocacy 
of economy in public expenditures there be dozens. t 

The demand of the hour is for a strong phalanx of that kind of 
men. The demand of the people of this country to-day is that 
their rights, too often neglected, too often lost in the legislative 
shuffle, shall be regarded highly, as they deserve to be. There is 
an opening, and a great opening, along the lines followed by Judge 
HOLMAN for a generation. 

It is a common thing, I believe, Mr. Speaker, among men of 
good intentions and good parts, when they come into this atmos- 
phere of the Capitol, when they become environed by these grand 
surroundings, when Pec get where tness is, or is supposed 
to be—when they mingle with men born great, men who have 
achieved greatness, men who have had greatness thrust upon them, 
men even who have thrust es themselves that which they esteem 
as greatness, and which, unfortunately, some other people mistake 
for greatness—it is a common thing to forget that back in the 
workshops, in the mines, and upon the plantations and farms are 
multitudes of our fellow-citizens—many with as great natural 
abilities as men in high official positions, possessing naturally as 
good intentions as men entertain anywhere—who have a hard. 
ceaseless grind, a daily struggle to maintain daily existence; and 
that their only hope for relief depends upon a fearless, cour: us, 
honest representation in the Congress of their country. this 
yiew, too much can not be said in praise of Judge HOLMAN. 

To one, Mr. Speaker, who viewed his surroundings when at 
home, as I had the mournful pleasure of doing. as one of the com- 
mittee appointed by this House to attend his funeral, it does not 
seem strange that this old man was devoted to public rights and 
public interests. He lived in the simple way of the olden time; 
à farmer upon the banks of the Ohio who tilled his own acres, 

runed his own vineyard, gathered the fruit from his own orchard, 
Fistened to the music of the birds in the trees planted by his father 
and by himself, and heard the rippling of the waters of the Ohio 
as they hurried along by the foot of the bluff, upon the brow of 
which his rooftree stood. 

There, in the simple grandeur of an American citizen, an Amer- 
ican statesman, an American patriot, after the manner of the 
early days of the Republic, the manner of the Jeffersons and 
Madisons and Jacksons, he lived the plain life of one of the people. 
When here in Washington, in the discharge of his public duties as 
a legislator, he was fresh from the people. from the country, from 
the farm, from the scenes of everyday rural life; and it was no 
wonder that his mind and heart should be animated and stirred 
in the support of the rights and against the wrongs of the people 
whom he loved. 

Not merely the people of his own district, a district which hon- 
ored him as perhaps no other man ever was honored; not only the 

ple of his own party, who for forty years nominated him, and 
bin: only, for Representative in Conese pns the whole people 
found in him the watchdog of their ury, the great objector 
when their tax money was menaced. 

It is hard to tell in what greatness consists. Men differ about 
it. Men often err in attempting to draw the line between medi- 
ocrity and tness. Butit does seem to me that this man, who 
had the steadiness of intellect, the firmness of purpose, the virtuous 
aggressiveness, to stand and to battle through a generation for a 
principle, and that a correct principle upon which rest the rights 
of the masses of the people; and who the ability upon all 
occasions, as well as we may judge, to do about that which was 
best to be done under the circumstances, to promote the interests 
which he had at heart, well may be ranked as a great man. 


I think we may rate him safely as t in intellect; tin 
courage; great in firmness; great in t integrity which never 
swerved from the path of public duty into the path of private 


gain; which never suffered him to be drawn away from the 
tection of the rights of the people into the support of those who 
would thrive, and who to a very large extent do thrive, at the 
expense of the people. When it is said truthfully that through 
his iong life this man’s character and conduct came out stainless 
and unblemished; that he ended poor, as he began; that he gathered 
justly the fio of a well-spent career and the esteem of the peo- 
le—who do esteem and who always are grateful to those who 
evote themselves to the public service honestly, efficiently, and 


courageously— what need be added? 


When a man has ended such a career—full of years, full of hon- 
est achievements, full of devotion to good works—we may honor 
ourselves in honoring his memory. Whenamansuchas WILLIAM 
STEELE HOLMAN has laid down the cares and duties of life, at the 
close of a long day, well may we pause, as we do pause this after- 
noon, to dwell upon his career; to hold up for emulation his legis- 
lative virtues, which are comparatively rare; to get inspiration, if 
we may, from an example that ought to be held aloft all over this 
land, for the emulation of youth and the guidance of age. 

The dead economist saved for his countrymen far more than 
enough money to build a grand monument in each State in the 
Union; and it is gratifying to know that while thus serving them, 
unconsciously he reared in their affections a monument to his own 
memory, more to be prized than any pile of marble or of granite 
in the whole world. 


[Mr. CANNON withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix. } 


Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, when the President of 
the United States convened in extraordinary session the Fifty-fifth 
Congress of the United States, Hon. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN pre- 
sented himself with the commission from the governor of hisState 
for the sixteenth time to take the oath of office as a member of 
the American House of Representatives. It was my good fortune 
to be permitted to select a seat beside his. I said to him, Mr. 
Horman, it must be a proud moment in a man’s life to be permit- 
ted to take the oath of office and a seat in this assembly for the 
longest term of service ever held." He qmm inhis modest n 
„Oh, yes; I appreciate the goodness and the kindness of my neigh- 
bors and realize it is a great compliment, indeed." 

And, Mr. Speaker, when we come to remember that in this 
Republic of ours we have no officeholding class—no man born 
with any better right to any office in the gift of the people than 
any other, where the right to hold office is by reason of merit and 
fitness—to have been thus distinguished was no ordinary compli- 
ment. Mr. Speaker, while 1 fully concur in all the eloquent trib- 
utes of this afternoon and fully indorse all the honors that have 
been paid to Judge HOLMAN’s memory, to my mind that commis- 
sion, backed by the authority of the voters of his district, speaks 
longer and louder to his eminence than all the eloquence heard in 
this Hall to-day. It was a compliment paid him while living, and 
by a generous, disinterésted constituency who loved and admired 
him for his true merit and his faithful public service. 

When but a boy, forty-odd years ago, a resident of Judge Hor- 
MAN'S district, I heard a compliment paid him that I have never 
forgotten. One of his constituents said of him: He is a man of 
the people; he is a man ho can be relied upon; he is honest." This 
compliment was not paid with rounded terms of rhetoric nor with 


See Ap- 


glowing eloquence; yet, Mr. Speaker, it stood out bristling with 
truth that characterized every act of Mr. Holux during his 
public life. 


It istrue that Mr. HoLMAN wasa man of the people. Healways 
studied every question from the peoyJe’s standpoint « the great- 
est good to the greatest number” and the best interest of the Re- 
public itself. It is equally true that he could be relied upon to 
study every question from every angle and every conceivable 
standpoint. And it was no truer that he could be relied upon 
than the other saying that he was an honest man. He notonly 
carefully studied every public question and tested every vote and 
action by duty, but he was versed in the laws and the Constitu- 
tion, and I do not thinkit disparaging tothe manystatesmen who 
have served the public to say no other man was better versed in 
public affairs and statecraft than he. 

During his thirty-odd years of public life no man ever questioned 
his integrity or doubted his honesty. While there have been 
times in the great American Congress when members have so for- 

tten their public duty and the oath they had taken, and so con- 

ucted themselves that it seemed they were willing that legislation 
of doubtful propriety, to say the least, should pass—legislation 
which appeared to cover up “jobs” and make extravagant appro- 
priations of the people’s money—it could always be relied upon 
that the voice of Mr. HOLMAN could be heard to ring out, Mr. 
S er, I object," until he became known as the great American 
objector; or more properly, the watchdog of the Treasury." It 
has been said of him, no doubt truly, that he has prevented more 
legislation in which there were jobs and that he has saved the 
Treasury of the United States more money than any other public 
man ever did. 

Mr. Speaker, this nation has had many great statesmen; the 
State of Indiana, which it was his proud distinction in part to lon 
represent, many illustrious public men. Overin the other endo 
the Capitol she had her Oliver P. Morton, her Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, her Joseph E. McDonald, her Daniel W. Voorhees, and 
many others. In this end of the Capitol she had her Michael C. 
Kerr, her George G. Dunn, her William E. Niblack, her Schuyler 
Colfax, her Albert G. Porter, and many others of equal eminence. 
But I dare say this afternoon, Mr. Speaker, in the death of no 
one of these illustrious men has the nation or the proud State of 
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Indiana or this body suffered a greater loss than in the death of 
Hon. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of all that has been so justly and eloquently 
said, there being so many other gentlemen who knew Judge Hor- 
MAN 80 well and served with him so long in this body, I do not 
desire to detain the House at any length. I would only say, in 
conclusion, let us remember and profit by Mr. HOLMAN's mag- 
nificent, well-rounded, pure, patriotic life, as well as his many vir- 
tues. He was a patriot of the purest type. He was a statesman 
of the very highest order and above reproach, a citizen in the very 
best sense. He was a kind and obliging neighbor, a faithful hus- 
band, a loving father, and an honest man. Let us also remember, 
Mr. Speaker, that we, too, are entered in the great race for eter- 
nity, whether we will or not. When the final summons comes, those 
on whom great honor has been conferred, the cultured and dis- 
tinguished, have no advantages over the unhonored and the un- 
cultured; the strong no advantages over the weak; and finally we, 
too, like him, must go hence to give an account for the deeds done 
in the body. [Applause.] 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, a very solemn duty devolves 
upon this House to-day, that of commemorating in an inadequate 
and feeble way the distinguished services of a pure patriot who 
isno more. There are many fields in this wonderful American 
Government of ours where distinction can be achieved, where 
eminence can be attained. There are many fields where intel- 
lectual eminence is sought and found; but I have never ceased to 
believe, since I became familiar with it, that of all the trying 
places testing a man’s capacity, that which most sorely tests his 
wearing power and his intellectual force is presented in the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United States. 

Here to keep to the front he has to be able to fight and win bat- 
tles every day of his life. It can be truly said of WiLLIAM S. HOL- 
MAN that for thirty-two years—for a period, barring one year, as 
long as that during which the Saviour of mankind was on earth— 
he stood with the most intellectual and forceful men that this 
continent has produced, in its most forceful and trying period, 
and neither his intellectuality, his moral character, his merit asa 
man, nor the purity of his patriotism was ever questioned. 

It is a great distinction to have been President of these United 
States, elected by the greatest peons that God ever let live to 
preside over destinies the most sacred that He has ever intrusted to 
man; but great as is that distinction, I would rather have been a 
member of Congress, able to discharge my duty, possessing the 
confidence of my fellow-men on this floor and of the country for 
thirty-two years, than to have been President of the United States 
any eight years of the existence of the Republic. 

hen it was my fortune to come to the Congress of the United 
States, Indiana had four remarkable men participating in public 
affairs, to say nothing of her other sons who might be mentioned 
in the same context. They were Daniel W. Voorhees, Thomas 
A. Hendricks, Joseph E. McDonald, and WILLIAM S. HOLMAN. 
These then were all active in the affairs of life. 

It is a sad reflection that they have all gone **to that bourne 
whence no traveler returns," and the fearful responsibilities 
which they discharged with such unflinching courage and such 
persistent patriotism devolve apon you and me and others that 
are of our day and generation. The question most important for 
those that are to come after us and for us to consider here to-day 
is whether we are ready to buckle on our armor and meet the re- 
sponsibilities they have left us as they met them. 

As a citizen Judge HoLMAN believed from the beginning in the 
doctrines of the author of the Declaration of Independence. He was 
connected with publie affairs at times when we were threatened 
with fearfulforeign complications, but steadfastly and at all times 
he believed and advocated the principle Jefferson laid down in his 
first inaugural address of Peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations. and entangling alliances with none." 

Concerning this dual Government—this Government, we may 
say, is not simply dual, but consisting of three parts, where the 
rights of the Government are to be observed, where the rights of 
the States that constitute the Government are to be observed, 
and where those ater and more sacred interests for which all 
governments are instituted, to wit, the individual liberties of the 
citizen, are to be preserved—he was also a disciple of Jefferson, and 
believed that the Government was an indissoluble union of inde- 
structible States. He believed also with Jefferson—and that was 
the watchword of his whole life—'**in economy in public expend- 
itures, that labor might be lightly burdened.” 

Iknew Judge Holux well. Isaw his comings in and his goings 
out here for nearly twenty years, and I can truly say that a more 
courageous statesman, a more disinterested patriot, a man more 
fixed in his resolve to serve his country well, I have never known 
in this Congress. 

He was here when that magnificent domain that was one of the 


richest inheritances of the American people was still their 
sion; and if it had been the sacred soil owned and 3 


father and the inheritance and home of bis children, he could not 
have fought more strenuously against its absorption in an improper 
way than he did. 

eatall times advocated. and he is one of those who first in- 
augurated and most strenuously supported, the policy of holding 
on to the public domain of the United States, in order that when 
that period came which it was evident would come, with our rapid 
growth, when our cities were crowded, when our factories had 
knocking at their doors idle workingmen who had no bread to eat, 
they could move West and have a possession that would at least 
keep them contented and instill in them patriotic principles. It 
was for this reason that he was forever fighting, from their in- 
cipiency to their end, all appropriations of this domain for other 
purposes than as homesteads in small quantities for the people. 

Concerning public expenditures, the whole country knows his 
history. No eulogy that could be pronounced by me or by an 
other man living could adequately proclaim that everlasting Red 
lance, that indomitable resolution, which enabled him to stand 
here through a third of a century and defy all opposition and over- 
ride every effort atan improper M dy gia of the public funds. 

Down by yonder river arises to kiss the sky that most magnifi- 
cent pile of marble that was ever constructed by the architect. It 
commemorates the worthy deeds of one of the greatest and purest 
patriots that ever lived on this earth— George Washington—and 
cost hundreds of thousands. It is so well known that it is for the 
prince of all patriots that it is the one monument in the world with- 
out a single inscription upon it. . 

But great as is the Washington Monument, costly as it was, the 
amount of money that WILLIAM S. HOLMAN saved to the people 
of the United States by even driblets, to say nothing about big 
appropriations that he prevented, would build forty such monu- 
ments. 

Nor was he less admirable as a citizen than as a statesman. 
Although of an unostentatious, plain, bold, fearless, and yet dif- 
fident nature, he possessed the quality which characterizes the 
loftiest type of American citizenship. I can truly say, as every 
man who hears my voice can testify, that it takes more courage 
to stand here for thirty years, or for twenty years, or for ten years, 
or for two years, and antagonize the little bills of your friends 
that you know are wrong than it does to stand in the forefront of 
battle and face the cannon's mouth. He had that courage. It 
was with him always; and hence it can be said that a more 
courageous man than he did not exist. 

Nor did his virtues end here. A statesman, a patriot, a worthy 
citizen, he was a believer with those who followed the precepts, 
revered the teachings, and illustrated with their lives the nobility 
of the Great Shepherd. As a citizen, he could answer, if a man 
spoke to him of his enemies, as Richelieu, the great French car- 
dinal, did on one occasion. You remember when he was reminded 
of his enemies, he said: 

Enemies! I have no enemies, save the enemies of the state. 


So could Judge HOLMAN say during all the years of his life and 
op the very time of his death. He early imbibed those precepts 
which taught that this was not the only life. He believed that 
„beyond the world, in the distant Aden there was a elysium of 
the soul where the mortal should put on immortality and where 
life becomes an endless splendor.” 

Mr. Speaker, when the annals of the Congress of the first cen- 
tury were closed, it could be truly said no purer patriot had been 
here than he; and I believe, knowing him intimately as I did, that 
the same may be said of him, however great and good those who 
come after us may be, when the close of the second century comes. 
He was loved by the people who knew him, and they testified the 
deep affection they bore him in the hour he was taken to his home 
for burial. He was taken back to be placed by the side of that 
beautiful river that adorns so many States and makes rich such a 
great portion of the territory of the United States. 

On a hill appropriate to the loftiness of his character, 250 or 300 
feet above the Ohio River, where one sw: of the eyo gives a 
view for 15 or 20 miles in each direction of three great States, he 
was taken to the home of his fathers, to his everlasting resting 

lace. For a hundred and twenty years they, father and son, 
pre the land that had never been transferred from the family by 
Frugal and unostentatious in his life, pure in his patriotism, 
men, women, and children of every nationality and of every caste 
of pouca opinion buried all former opposition and came forward 
to do him that humble reverence that his manly virtues entitleđ 
him to receive, May He who doth all things well minister to the 
sad hearts of the households that are left to mourn the loss of this 
great patriot! 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, while I feel assured that I can 
add little of interest to what has been said or is yet to be said by 
the distinguished gentlemen Who apas upon this occasion upon 
the life and services of our dece; colleague, yet, in view of the 
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fact that many months, aggregating years, of my life werespent as 
a resident of the district which he so ably represented, and that 
my personal acquaintance with his former constituents is to-day 
probably more extensive and intimate than that of any other 
member of this House, I can not but feel that it is both my duty 
and my privilege to add my token of respect and to offer my 
tribute to his memory. 

To those who have known Judge HOLMAN during the latter 

ears of his life, when advancing age, withits infirmities, had 
Towed his form, had shaken his steady step, had dimmed his eye 
and weakened his voice, it is difficult to realize the busy, active 
public life which was crowded into the years which make up his 
record. Probably few, if any, who have had the honor of serv- 
ing on this floor have had a wider experience in public affairs 
than he. 

Born in 1822, but a short distance from the home in which he 
resided at his death, he grew up. as hundreds of other distinguished 
Americans have done, amidst the hardships and privations of a 
pioneer life. The ax of the woodman was still resounding in the 
wilderness of forest which lined the banks of the Ohio; the hardy 
hunter still pursued his startled game; the war whoop of the hos- 
tile Indian still echoed through the recesses of the forest, and his 


canoe had not yet Pri CA from the bosom of the river which 
flowed within sight of his home. Neighbors were scattered and 
remote. 


Villages were but in their beginnings; churches and schools 
were few and far between; yetthe hardy stock from which he and 
the other pioneer boys of southern Indiana sprung, rude though 
their surroundings, scant their education, many of them uncul- 
tured in their manner and uncouth in their attire, grew up a God- 
fearing, law-abiding, patriotic community of American citizens, 
loving their country and its institutions with a more fervid devo- 
tion than many of those who, in the older settled of our 
country, were surrounded with the advantages of education and 
refinement. The immediate vicinity of his home was one which 
had been made rich in anecdote and tradition by the heroism and 
fortitude of many a band of devoted pioneers who had offered u 
their lives in the border warfare against the dusky savages, an 
the many beautiful little creeks which emptied their tributary 
streams into the Ohio along the south front of his district each, 
by its name, recalled a hero who had made it famous by his brav- 
ery or self-sacrifice. 

ere in the wilderness, but a short distance from the little bus- 
tling village, now the thriving city of Aurora, he passed his boy- 
hook days. His life was no different from that of his neighbors; 
yet in the midst of the many duties which he was called upon to 
perform as one of a family of pioneer settlers he ee Fe in 
securing such an education as the common school of the neigh- 
boring town furnished, which was afterwards rounded off by a 
short course in college. Then followed a short term of teaching 
school, during which he qualified himself for the practice of the 
law, in which he was successfully engaged for many years. He 
was honored by election to the judgeship of the probate, and aft- 
erwards to the common pleas court of his county; served as its 
rosecuting attorney, and afterwards as its representative in the 
5 house of the Indiana legislature, and in 1858 was elected to 
represent his district as a member of Congress, and took his seat 
as a member of the Thirty-sixth Congressas oneof eleven members 
from his State, among whom were Colfax,and Niblack, and Eng- 
lish, and Porter, and others of less fame. 

It was in the midst of exciting times. The John Brown inva- 
sion had occurred and been suppressed. The House was nearly 
evenly divided, with the Republicans in a slight pees but 
having 10 votes short of a majority. The election for Speaker of 
the House was bitter and long contested. It took forty-four bal- 
lots to reach a result. While John Sherman appeared to be the 
favorite from the start, with every appearance of being ultimately 
elected, there was never a ballot on which he did not fall at least 
three short of the necessary number. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania who still honors us with his presence as our 
colleague was named and supported by many warm adherents, but 
withdrew his name in the interest of a speedy solution of the diti- 
culty. Through all these forty-four ballots Mr. HOLMAN voted 
consistently with his Democratic colleague, casting his first vote 
for Bocock and his last one for McClernand. 

With the modesty which so well becomes a new member of this 
august body, he abstained from taking a very active part in the 
earlier proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Congress, but the record 
showsthatif he was leaving to others the delivery of great speeches 
upon the exciting questions of the day, he was yet performing his 
full duty as a member of important committees. It must not be 
supposed, however, that his silence was due to timidity or lack of 
moral courage, for even as early as December 30, 1859, he defended 
his home cit ainst an accusation which had been made a few 
days before b r. Logan, in the following language: 


My attention has been called to a telegraphic report of the proceedings of 
this House on the 20th instant, which does great injustice to a portion of my 
constituents. The paragraph is as follows: Mr. read an account of 


a Republican meeting held in Aurora sympathizing with Brown [ desire 
to state that the city of Aurora, one of the flourishing cities of Indiana, is a 
city loyal to the Constitution and to the laws of the land, and tliat no such 
meeting was held there. The citizens of that place are not going to rest 
under the imputation fora moment of haviug sympathized with men who 
disturb the peace of the country. 

It would be easy to imagine, upon reading the above defense of 
his city against the charge of having sympathized with John 
Brown, and remembering, too, that allthrough theorganization of 
this Thirty-sixth Congress he voted with the Southern Democrats, 
that he might readily develop into a Southern sympathizer and 
non-Union man during the exciting times which marked its close. 
But to his honor and credit be it said, that in spite of these early 
affiliations, when the critical time came and the crucial test of 
patriotism demanded unswerving 2 8 from all men, his voice 
was among the first to be upraised in behalf of a united country 
and the enforcement of the Federal law by the General Govern- 
ment, even to the extent to restrain by armed force, if necessary, 
the secession of the State from the Union. On the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1860, he offered the following resolution, which was referred 
to the Committee on the state of the Union: 

1, Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States, by which the sev- 
eral States of the Union are organized into one Government, is a compact 
founded upon good faith between the States of mutual and permanent obli- 
gation; and the right of a State to secede from the compact and to resume 
the powers surrendered in its adoption is wholly unwarranted by the letter 
and — of its provisions. 

2. ved, That the mutual and common interest of the several States 
in the obligations of the Constitution render it the imperative duty of the 
Federal Government to enforce in good faith and with temperate firmness 
the laws enacted in pursuance of its authority in all cases where their infringe- 
ment would impair the constitutional rights of any State or the common and 
reciprocal rights of the several States. 

3. Resolved, That the select committee of thirty-three on the state of the 
Union be instructed to inquire whether the acts of Congress now in force are 
sufficient, in view of the present condition of public affairs, to protect the 
rights of the several Statesagainst attempts which have been madeand which 
5 be made by any State or States to nullify the laws necessary 
to the existence of the confederacy and to carry out the provisions of the 
Constitution; and if the laws now in force are insufficient, it shall be the duty 
of said committee to report the necessary bill or bills to provide for the 
emergency. 

Nor did his patriotic utterances and his devotion to a united 
country end with the introduction of these resolutions, for, on the 
16th of January, 1861, and immediately following a magnificent 
speech by the distinguished gentleman who represented the dis- 
trict from which I am now accredited, Judge HOLMAN made a 
speech, the Army . bill being under consideration, 
which for eloquence and patriotic fervor would compare favora- 
bly with the efforts of the greatest forensic debaters our history 
has produced, In the prime of his manhood, being then but 38 
years of age, thoroughly imbued with the great patriotic senti- 
ments for the preservation of the Union which had swept over the 
North and practically obliterated party division and party lines, 
he gave utterance to such words as found an echo in the hearts 
and the hopes of every patriotic citizen and unified the sentiment 
in favor of the Union in every home and at every fireside in the 
district which he represented. 

I would that I could give the beautiful language of this entire 
speech, the first which he delivered at length upon this floor, but 
time forbids. I shall, nevertheless, pes you with but a single 
paragraph, rather for the purpose of having you picture to your- 
sélves the beautiful scene which spread itself out as a magnificent 
33 from the doorway of his home on the banks of the 

eautiful river he loved so well, than as a specimen of the finest 
and most elegant diction displayed in this speech. He said: 

When I have stood. sir, upon one of those beautiful hills that overhang the 
waters of the Ohio and have taken in ata glance the distant hills of Kentucky 
and Ohioand of my own native State descending in fertile valleys to the ver, 
of that noble river; and, farther off, the waters of the Miami ppearing in 
the distance, and the whole scene covered with farmh»uses and cornfields, and 
green meadows, and vineyards, and rising villages, and 
while the tones of cheerf 
together, and God's blessed sunlight 
thought of the darkness and agony of t 
unhallowed passions have been arousing should sweep over the glorious 
country, a messenger of ruin, when the sounds of industry and the cheerful 
voices of childhood should no longer float on the river or its waves bear 
southward the fruits of labor of many prosperous States, but armed men 
should march upon its desolated borders, the sounds of war should float upon 
its waves, reddening with fraternal blood, and its bosom, instead of the 
peaceful keel, should bear the munitions of war, and the labor and hopes of 
years become the prey of the spoiler. And I have felt, sir, in my very soul, 
the value of this peaceful Union, and that that man whoshould contribute to 
its destruction would be, of all mortals, from the flood to the final fire, in the 
sight of God the most guilty. 

It may not be without interestto note that in this very first Con- 
gress of which he was a member he laid the foundation for that 
line of action which in later years earned for him the well-known 
title of ** The Great Objector," for on the 19th of May, 1560, upon 
a bill for the relief of the legal representatives of Gustavus B. 
Horner, he rose in his place and for the first time uttered the sim- 
ple words, J object;' and I might say here that in the entire 
course of his membership in this body he had the moral courage 
to interpose objections to every bill and every claim which he 
looked upon as unjust and as a fraud upon the National Treasury. 
That he may have made mistakes and prevented the passage of 


ü rosperous to 
labor in a thousand voices swelled up and mingli 
ded the whole scape.I have 
t hour when the storm which our 
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1 bills would be but the natural result of the limitations 
Which are set upon human judgment. But that he was honest 
and sincere in his opposition to these measures, no one, even of an 
opposite political faith, can doubt, and the great service which he 
rendered the country in this behalf amply compensated for the 
few occasional errors he may have made. 

It is not within the limit or the purpose of such an address as 
this to detail at length the incidents of his many years of service 
in this body. Suffice it to say, that throughout his record, and in 
spite of the fact that during most of his many years’ service in this 
body his political party was in a minority, his honor and integrity 
were such as to command the respect of his political opponents, 
while his personal character was such as to bind him to them in 
the ties of lasting friendship. 

In his intercourse with the people of his district he was genial, 
approachable, companionable. He had a kind word for all he 
met; he knew them by name and sympathized with them in their 
troubles and trials. Representing a district almost entirely agri- 
cultural, with no large city and with but few small towns and 
villages, he naturally took great interest in all measures relating 
to the benefit of the farmer, and protected their interests by his 
voice and his vote whenever the occasion presented itself. 

While displaying the arts of the shrewdest politician, and for 
sixteen times overcoming allopposition both of friendly rivalry 
and political antagonism, and coming to this body as the accredited 
Representative of his district for more than thirty years, he never 
sunk to the level of the mere politician, but when the occa- 
sion demanded could rise to the highest plane of statesmanship. 
With a mind stored by observation and study, prompt with Jer: 
tinent anecdote and aos quoau he was a y debater and an 
interesting conversationalist. 

While enjoying to the utmost thes ‘les of forensic debate in 
the great 78 of his country, he never lost that admiration for 
the beautiful surroundings of his birthplace and the love of home 
which had been instilled into his very bob g in his boyhood years, 
and at the close of the sessions of this body would return with a 
sigh of relief and a heart full of anticipation to the enjoyment of 
his books and those rustic pleasures which reinvigorated and 
strengthened him anew for the discharge of his public any; His 
home was an iđeal one; its location is graphically pictured in the 
short sketch which I have already selected from his first famous 
2 in behalf of the Union. Perched upon the edge of one of 

e 55 of the many hills which border the Ohio, but a short dis- 
tance below the little Suy of Aurora, he could from its lawn look 
out upon such a scene of beauty as could hardly be equaled and 
certainly not surpassed at any place in the wide expanse of our 


country. 

At his feet lay the beautiful Ohio River, stretching for many 
miles in its winding course between fertile valleys and bottom 
land upon the one side and lofty hills upon the other. But a short 
distance below the beautiful Laughery Creek, fringed with its 
overhanging willows and shaded by the remnants of the primeval 
forests which the ax of the woodman hadleft untouched. Farther 
to the east the thriving little city of Aurora, with its factories 
and workshops and railroads sending to his ear the distant hum 
of industry, while around and about him grew vines and orchards 
and flowers which he had planted and tenderly cared for and 
loved as he loved his books. 

Here he breathed in, with the pure air of heaven, that love for 
hiscountry and his fellow-man which was his most distinguishing 
characteristic. By his immediate neighbors he was idolized as 
few public men ever are, and the news of his death brought a 
shock to pang a household which could only be equaled by the 
loss of a fond parent or loved brother. The touching tributes 
which were paid to his memory in the vicinity of his home by 
men, women, and children of all political faiths were the best ev- 
idences of that admiration and love which they felt for him. As 
the funeral cor passed from the little railroad station through 
the streets of his little home city to the church in which his iy 
was to be given ps honors, and from the church by the wind- 
ing road which led to the top of the hill upon which his home 
stood, all vied with each other in doing him honor, and the dra- 
peries and visible emblems of mourning hung from the houses of 
the rich and poor alike as evidences of their sorrow. 

His body reposes in the little cemetery at the foot of the hill 
where he spent so many happy years, but his memory will linger 
for years to comein the hearts and affections of those whom he so 
long and so ably represented on the floor of this House. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the death of Judge WILLIAM 
S. HOLMAN a distinguished man, a veteran statesman, has passed 
from our midst. There is, perhaps, no man living who has had a 

r and more varied experience in public affairs than that 


which marked his career. As teacher, lawyer, judge, State legis- 
lator, and member of Congress unusual opportunities for the ac- 
quisition of useful knowledge and practical observation were 
afforded him; and that his mind was richly stored with valuable 


collections from all these fields of effort and research will be readily 
affirmed by all who knew him and are familiar with his history. 
He made good use of his time, and gathered truth and wisdom 
from every accessible source. He passed through and participated 
in many of the most exigent and crucial conditions in American 
political and legislative history, and left his lasting impress in its 
publicrecords. He was firmly devoted to his convictionsof duty, 
and wherever they conducted him he went with the utmost earn- 
estness and insistent courage. 

It would seem entirely suitable, aside from the observance of a 
recognized custom, that appropriate tribute to the memory and 
due respect to the life and character of such a man should be 
offered by those who knew and associated with him. 

It is, perhaps, a reflection upon us all, that we are too prone to 
defer just commendation and withhold proper expressions laud- 
atory of the merits of our fellow-men until they have passed be- 
yond the reach of our approbation, and what we ought to say of 
them and to them while living, for their comfort and encourage- 
ment, is too often reserved for obituary occasions and posthumous 
compliment. 

We are always ready at the grave to be kind to virtues and 
blind to imperfections. Kindly words, generous and sincere as- 
surances of friendly recognition, sympathy, Sppro vm are sooth- 
ing and cheering to all mankind, and should, I think, be always 
extended when deserved and at such times when their bestowal 
ean be realized and appreciated; for when thus contributed, their 
recipients are not only strengthened and felicitated, but inspired 
to greater deeds and loftier action. I believe a good man ought 
to be told while living of the good opinion of his fellows and 
rewarded by their indorsement of his conduct when the knowl- 

of it can be personally enjoyed. 

first became air iem with Judge Hotman in the Forty- 
eighth Congress. I had heard and read much concerning him, 
and was quite desirous to know him. He had long attracted pub- 
lic attention, and was generally regarded as one of the most con- 
Haud and useful of public men, and hence all new members of 

gress sought to e his acquaintance. During a service of 
ten years with him, I had abundant opportunity to observe his 
course and to form a fairly accurate estimate of his character. 
'The more I saw and knew of him, the more convinced did I be- 
come that he wasa man of strong and comprehensiveintellect and 
unwavering integrity, and that he possessed an extraordinary 
amountof practicaland reliable information. His experience was 
such as to familiarize him with the scope and history of national 
legislation, and I have rarely seen a man who conld more readily 
summon for appropriate use in debate the valuable and apposite 
data that he had acquired from such ience, and his intimate 
association with the circumstances and persons connected with 
past events. He was a very positive man, unyielding in his con- 
victions and fearless in their assertion, 

While his opposition to many measures, and especially to such 
as involved what he regarded present or prospective unnecessary 
expenditures of public money, frequently placed him in seemin 
personal antagonism to some of his legislative associates, am 
possibly at times interrupted in some degree the genial interflow 
and cordial relations which ordinarily obtain in legislative assem- 
blies, still he was so consistent in such opposition, and so evi- 
dently inspired by economical considerations and a supreme sense 
of duty, as to blunt the edge of the resentment of those whose meas- 
ures he opposed. He was an 9 man, and of the 
utmost simplicity in his habits. He was kindly and approachable 
to all, and uniformly courteous. He was essentially an economist. 
He revolted at any extravagance or wasteful appropriation of 
public money. 

I could not better epitomize his leading and distinguishing con- 
cept of government and legislative function than pr the words 
rigid economy, than to say he resolutely and sturdily opposed 
every appropriation or expenditure that was not obviously reason- 
able and necessary for public purposes. He proclaimed his own 
belief, and exemplified in his own career, in what he affirmed of 
Mr. Randali when he said of him in the last tribute of respect to 
his memory in this Hall: * He believed that frugal government 
could alone secure honest government, * * * and he strug- 
gled to the last for frugal and honest government." Judge Hor- 
MAN lived and acted in full concert with this thought and purpose. 
Even at this session of Congress, and among his last public utter- 
ances on this floor, he vigorously advocated economy and the 
reduction of expenditures. : 

It can be truthfully said that it is better for his somiy that 
Judge HoLmaN lived; that he did much good in his day and gen- 
eration, and rendered useful public service, the remembrance of 
which will not soon fadeaway. He lived to a green old age, and 
died, respected and admired, at his post of duty. His earthly 
career is ended, and he rests from the labors of this world. 

It is gratifying to know—and I was glad to hear what the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. McMirLIN] said in this r t— 
that he believed in the ity of the Christian religion, for he has 
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left on record his own assurance of that fact. He believed in im- 
mortality, and that Death is the gate to endless joy." He saw 
nothing of help or solace in the suggestion of materialism. He 
decried the dismal doctrine, the cheerless creed, that the death of 
the body is the annihilation of the soul, In attestation of his re- 
ligious views, I quote from his own age, where, in speaking 
apon ra lives and characters of Samuel J. Randall and S. S. Cox, 
said: 


How consoling the divine assurance that what we call death only opens 
tothe immortal spirit of the just and the good the highway toa life immor- 
tal. * Therehave been men who have said that w material nature 


will not believe in such a view of the human soul. so dreary and unnatural. 
Our blessed religion gives assurance of eternal life. Nature in her ever- 
recurring and never-ending miracles confirms the divine assurance. 
Surely we may indulge the hope that, entertaining such con- 
ions of the future state as this language implies, our d. ed 
friend has entered upon the enjoyment of that larger and better 
“life immortal” which his own words so eloquently describe. 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker 
In the midst of life we are in death; 
Mutation and change is the law of God. 

A few short days ago the people of the United States were star- 
tled by the announcement of the sudden and unexpected death of 
the great Senator from Indiana, the Hon. D. W. Voorhees; and 
now, just as the grave is being closed over his remains and the 
solemn requiem is dying away on the ears of his mourners, the 
messenger of death, with his never-ending step, rushes into this 
Chamberagain and announcesthatanother disti ed Indianian 
has fallen; that W. S. HOLMAN, a member of this body, is now 
lying at his home in this city in the cold arms of death. 

Judge HorwAN had not been in his rer health for some 
time, but not ill enough to demand the call of a physician. About 
two weeks before his death he had a severe fall, while stepping 
from a street car, that resulted in an attack of vertigo from 
he never recovered. . ; 

He passed away in the presence of his family and his many 
friends without astruggle, as though falling asleep. Had he lived 
until next September he would have the three-quarter cen- 
tury mark—a long and eventful period in the 1 coun- 
try. Thirty years in Congress, more than fifty- years in 
public life, he was a striking character in public and private life 


anda t force in the politics of his State and country. 
Mr. er, pp pis living in an adjoining State, and having 
heard the name of HOLMAN frequen i in connection 


uy discussed 
with the legislation of the country, I had not the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance until the meeting of the Fifty-third Con- 
at its extra session in August, 1893. At that session I was 
88 by being placed on the Committee on Indian Affairs. of 
which the deceased was chairman. This intimate association 
afforded me a rare opportunity to study and learn the trne char- 
acter, the moral worth, and ability of the man. I was at once 
impressed with the esteem and personal Lp ere Soe him by the 
older members of the committee who had his acquaintance 
& long time. As soon as I was personally known to him, he 
graciously extended to me a warm and generous recognition that 
caused me to regard him as a friend of a lifetime. 

Personally, Judge HOLMAN was of a most genial and affable 
disposition, ever ready to listen to the appeals of his friends and 
render any and all assistance in his power. Few Representatives, 
if any, ever were so porum and painstaking in the di of 
every public duty. No request was ever made, however trivial, 
that did not receive ul consideration by him. "True to his 
constituents and faithful to his country, the jealous care and 
attention with which he watched and guarded the public Treasury 
has never had an equal. The moment that any proposition was 
made to the House to spend the people's money, Judge HOLMAN 
was on his feet in an instant inquiring into every item of expend- 
iture, as though it was his individual money that was proposed 
to be appropriated. 

This peculiarity and vigilance won for him the sobriquet of 
the Watchdog of the Treasury." His overruling conviction was 
that the Government should be as economical and regardful in 
spending the taxes of the people as 1 be of their own 
private funds. He always contended that the great mass of the 
people who worked with their hands were poor, but that there was 
a fair living under favorable circumstances to all mankind, and 
that in order to reach that consummation the Government must 
be just, economical, and fair; that extravagance would destroy 
that equilibrium; that legislation should be limited to plain, com- 
prehensive laws that conserved the interests of all the people. 

He was the relentless enemy of everything in the nature of gra- 
tuities, subsidies, or fostering any kind of enterprise, scheme, or 
industry at the expense of the great mass of the people, 


There has never been a man in public life who had a higher 
conception of the obligations, responsibilities, and duties of a 


representative of the ple. He sought to master every detail 
and marshaled all of his energy in the interest of the people, and 


e the poor. 

ctual in his attendance upon every session of the House, he 
believed that idleness was a positive sin. From the time that the 
Speaker's gavel announced the opening of the session to its close 
his ever-vigilant eye kept watch over all work in the House. His 
broad, comprehensive mind, his long-continued public service, had 
made him familiar with all the necessary detail of legislation. His 
arguments were always strong, clear, full of information, free 
from tawdry embellishments and all effort at oratory; never try- 
ing to please, but always to convince; always courteous, never 
resorting to insolence, impudence, or adverse criticism. 

As chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, it seemed that 
he had made a special study of all the treaties and statutes that 
had been made by the Government with the different tribes from 
the beginning, in the colonial days, to the present. He would de- 
tail to the committee the wants and necessities of all the different 
tribes with a particularity that denoted great study and thought 
upon this vast Indian question. 

Whilst he regarded the obligations of the Government as para- 
mount, yet his great heart went out in tender sympathy for ever 
Indian. His whole soul seemed to be.on the side of the poor an 


unfortunate. 

He always contended that the Indian was the ward of the na- 
tion, and he should be cared for as such. At the time he was 
at the head of the Indian Committee he was morethan 74 years of 
age. Still, his mind was clear and reached out like an in tual 
parliament and grasped every intricate question, tradition, law, 
orcustom pertaining to Indian affairs. Judge HOLMAN was no 
ordinary man in the legislative councils of the nation, and his 
eg name and great efforts for humanity will be enshrined in the 

earts of future generations. Having no ambition or aspira- 
tions for leadership, he was ever content to take his place where 
he could be of most service to his constituency and country. He 
sought the arena where his efforts would accomplish most for his- 


people. 

Judge Hoax was so constituted that he never experienced 
the corroding influence of jealousy. No man ever thought of 
He shea gi e for indirection or deception in his political or 
personalrelations. He had no pride that made him ashamed to 
take any place in the councils of his petit country; and when- 
ever he was assigned to duty, either in his own State or in the 
councils of the nations. he honored and filled the station to the 
entire satisfaction of all. 

True and faithful to every demand of a local constituency, and 
vigilant as well as regardful of the public welfare, he made no 
pretensions to greatness. He contented himself with meeting 
every question as it arose in a plain, practical way, ever keeping 
in mind the people who toil, and upon whom the responsibility of 
3 int 8 Pep aie fearless, a inst oa meas- 
nre that 0 im unnecessary burdens upon the peo- 
ple. it was said of him by Thomas A. Hendricks that it was esti- 
mated that the money saved to the people by Judge HOLMAN’S 
M Ages to extravagance would amount to $25,000,000 annu- 

y 

His life was an open book. His home was sweetened with the 
love of Christian character. His domestic relations were most 
happy. No painful incident ever crossed his threshold. 

t would not be extravagant to say that hae few men with a 
career 80 inguished and brilliant have lived a life more pure 
and noble, and left to future generations a more inspiring ex- 
ample for the young men of this country. His name is engraved 
upon the hearts of his en le, and will ever illumine their path- 
way. The life work o S. HOLMAN will serve as an inspira- 
tion to all whose ambition is fraught with the higher aims in life, 

He has gone to that bourne from whence no traveler returns, 
but his illustrious example still lives. If death hasits terrors, the 
grave may have its victories, and the living may spread the man- 
tle of peace and love over all. 

Our colleague and colaborer upon this fioor has gone, and he can 
now answer that great question, If a man die, shall he live 
again?” If we are to be guided by the teachings of the Book, 
death is not the final end of man. And our friend, associate, and 
brother is now in the immediate presence of his Maker, prepared 
for the triumphant march through the endless ages of eternity. 
WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, the good. the honest legislator, the friend of 
the , the kind husband and father, farewell! 

a uiescat in pace!” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, when a member of 
this Chamber has performed his mission faithfully and well; when 
the nation hasseenone, atan early age, enter into the performance 
of a conscientious public duty, and has seen his sun cross its 


meridian and sink to its setting place in the West, and he still in 
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the performance of that duty, without a blot or stain upon him, it 
is fitting, indeed, that his colleagues should assemble in this sol- 
emn meeting, and the nation, through the lips of its Representa- 
tives, should proclaim its sanction and erect a monument of words 
and Gene to such able and distinguished public service. 

Beautiful is the custom to honor those whom we knew so well 
in life, bnt whose vacant chairs remind us that they have gone 
“to that bourne” from which we can not recall them, save by 
kind words, in gentle memories, and thus we meet to-day to per- 
form this sad yet pleasant duty, to weep with those who weep, to 
solace by kind words the bleeding heart, to offer a generous nation’s 
tribute to the dead. 

To call our associates back as we knew them and loved them in 
life, to commune with them across on that beautiful shore, to re- 
member how we joined in their joys and shared in their sorrows, 
to call them back on this memorial day, sad and solemn as it is, 
must always be a pleasant task. 

It is passing strange, but true—it is serious to reflect upon it— 
that one who but a few short weeks ago met with us here in council, 
took part in our deliberations, and made this Hall vocal with his 
arguments and discussion of public questions, in so short a time, 
from the smiles and. pleasant greetings with which he met us at 
this desk, has passed to the silence of the tomb. 

The true Indiana heart throbs to-day with an unwonted pride 
at this generous outpouring of Representatives and countrymen 
to honor the memory of Indiana's distinguished son, who fought 
for so many years on this floor, amid the plaudits of his country, 
a battle for retrenchment and reform in expenditures of Govern- 
ment. Such fidelity should be written with a“ pen of diamond 
on tablets of gold." 

Judge HOLMAN omitted no opportunity to learn the needs of 
his rini E he watched with a jealous care the rights of his con- 
stituents; he guarded the people's Treasury and protected their 
interests, and though some may have criticised and others may 
not have known his doings, yet the thoughtful and just gave due 
credit, and the venerable legislator in this and in the applause of 
his own conscience found an ample reward. Others may have 
had a more brilliant career; others may have received applause 
more ephemeral bnt louder, but the record of a public benefactor 
will never die. He that watches over the interests of all at all 
times makes an impression that sinks deep into the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

The record of Judge Hormax will live in history for ages, when 

ou, sir, who occupy that chair, and you, my colleagues, who 
isten to my voice—when you and I and all of us shall have passed 
away, his record will live on as a proud and magnificent example 
of aures in privatelife and publie station, adherence to the cause 
and interest of his people, praise and gratitude of a confiding and 
satisfied constituency, a record which youngerstatesmen may well 
follow with pride to themselves and satisfaction to their country. 

The reminiscences of Judge HoLMAN’s career, his long service 
here, save as it is known to history, I leave to older members and 
worthier tongues than mine; but it is meet that one from his own 
State, proud of him, though young in the councils of the nation, 
should pay his tribute and voice his commendations of a career 
such as has been unfolded by the older members of the House. 

Indeed, one's being here to-day may be due to the study of such 
famous sons of Indiana as Hendricks, Voorhees, McDonald, and 
Hormax, whose fame in Congress sheds an imperishable grandeur 
on Indiana's illustrious name. à 

Judge HorMaN's death closes a characteristic career essentially 
his own. The curious may wonder why a life in Congress was 
devoted to the specialty of opposition to appropriations and Gov- 
ernment expenditures, a task sometimes not fully understood, and 
sometimes not fully appreciated. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that though Judge HOLMAN watched with a special care the 
matter of appropriations—a duty imposed by his committee assign- 
ments—yet he was always alert and active, and took a deep inter- 
estin all the great questions before the country. He was qualified 
by nature and equipped by study to master the economic ques- 
tions of public expenditures, and by a faithful performance of a 
duty which he felt incumbent upon him he saved many millions 
of public money, and I believe that the history of the nation will 
not disclose his parallel in the lines pursued by him. None but 
himself could be his parallel.” 

By care and patient industry he acquired a knowledge of the 
country's needs, and beyond those lines no man dared go without 
meeting his objection. Censure and criticisms came to his lot, as 
they have to all public men, from the time that the illiterate 
burgher wanted to banish Aristides for being called 'the Just,” 
down to the present hour, but he knew, as others have learned, 
that censure is a tax one pays to the public for being eminent, and 
he heeded it not. E 

Always fearless in the performance of his duty, he made it his 
standing policy to **hew to the line, let the chips fall where they 
may." Amid the rugged storms of clashing interests, swept by 
the washing waves of private greed, on this policy he stood, as 
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firm and unaffected as St. Helena in the midst of the ocean. Com- 
pant were met by a kindness of manner and a continued faith- 

ul performance of duty, and opposing right to special interest, 
he turned aside the shafts of criticism and exemplified that “only 
the actions of the just smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

With a vigorous energy and persistence in opposing public ex- 
travagance, no one ever truly charged him with dishonesty or 
malevolence. He did not seem to work for short-lived popular 
applause, but was willing to submit to the test of time for an ap- 
prora knowing after all that ambition is but the shadow of a 

eam. Sallust said of Cato that the less he coveted glory, the 
more he obtained of it. So was it with Judge HOLMAN, 

I will not dwell on the sobriquets **Watchdog of the Treas- 
ury" and Great Objector.” These are known through the land, 
and in the home of the humble are as indissolubly connected with 
his name as they are with the sacredness and safety of the peo- 
ple's Treasury. 

What he saved to the country wil never be known. Ionl 
repeat the language of an eminent member of this House when 
say that Judge HOLMAN, each term of his career, saved to the 
nation a sum equal to that which placed upon yonder hill that 
monument of pride and beauty that reminds us of the immortal 
fame of the father of our 8 

The principles of . and democratic simplicity were en- 
graven on his soul; nor did he seek to cast off these inborn traits, 
but rather cultivated them by his surroundings and associations, 

Is man molded by his environments? Go to that Indiana home, 
stand upon the summit of that bluff, within view of the Ohio 
River and three States, and tell me not that Judge Homan did 
not imbibe a deep sense of the great obligations upon him. Liv- 
ing in that rural home, to look about him would bring up a train 
of associated ideas. One would be led up the Ohio and up its 
tributaries to the East, down with its waters and back again 
through the great rivers of the West. Standing on the threshold 
of that mansion, looking down upon the wrinkled waters of that 
EE river, he gathered within the sweep of his jure mind 
and eye a landscape, including countless fertile farms in valleys 
and glens on lofty hillsides, embracing within this magnificent 
view three of the great States of the nation, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana. 

"These scenes of his boyhood days, mature manhood, and ripe 
old age taught the statesman his duty to commerce, to the States, 
to the nation. These scenes, the resultant thoughts, made him 
democratic in all his acts, words, and bearing. 

Judge HorwaN loved his country home, and thither he would 
go when his Congressional labors were over, and there meet in 
true democratic ken gre the people he loved. He loved man- 
kind, and he believed that the pinnacle of ambition was reached 
when he did good to his fellow-men. He was known to every 
man, to every woman, to every child, almost, in his district, and it 
is a pleasure to mention, as it is a compliment to his name to say it, 
that the children of his district, with childlike glee, salnted this 
great legislator as ** Uncle Billy," and thusthey warmed his heart, 

I have never seen more sincere sorrow than was depicted on the 
face of every man, woman, and child at his burial. A statesman 
who so lives will be remembered by sorrowing friends and asso- 
ciates after death, and thus erects for himself a monument more 
enduring than marble and brass. ] " 

This great man, with his public life and triumphs, also had his 
private sorrows. He loved his family and his friends as eve 
true man loves his; in domestic feelings and affections as kin 
and tender as a philosopher. A year before his death a sad be- 
reavement came in the death of his wife. While engaged in gentle 
banter on their mutual frailtiesfrom age, this 8 indissolubl 
united in affections by the ties of half a century, were se sata 
in a moment of unawares by the swift and noiseless hand of death, 
one passed to the realms of heaven, her eternal reward, the other 
left to mourn, and in a year to follow and meet “in that tranquil 
sphere the loving wife he mourned for here." 

When the partner of his joys and sorrows, in a moment of bliss 
and contentment, almost without warning, was stricken down, it 
broke his heart. He could guide his steps with wisdom along the 
snares and pitfalls of public life; he could meet the storms and 
tempests of acrimonious debate; he could bear the ‘‘ whips and 
scorns” of unjust censure; but when this companion of half a 
century was stricken, it burst his tender heart. 

Many who knew him well thought he would never survive the 
shock; but philosophy triumphed, and with the confidence of his 
constituency he returned again to the scenes of his former labors. 

This election made him the father of the Honse, and, commenc- 
ing his sixteenth term, he served long enough to exceed the serv- 
ice of any other man, living or dead. 

Judge HOLMAN served in all the Congresses from the Thirty- 
sixth till the present time, with three breaks in his continuous 
service, two for one term, the Thirty-ninth and Fifty-fourth Con- 
gresses, and one for two Congresses, the Forty-fifth and Forty- 
sixth, He had served in his own State of Indiana as prosecuting 
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attorney, judge, member of the constitutional convention, and 
member of the State legislature. 

When he came here to serve in his last session of Congress, his 
reception in this Chamber was both cordial and om 


and in the nature of an ovation. Members of the ty-fourth 
Congress and new members of this Congress sought a personal 
acquaintance with the father of the House, whom they had known 
for years as a national legislator, and the older members renewed 
their acquaintance with happy reminiscences, while the employees 
of the House, who knew him to love him, gave a cordial greeting. 
With a youthful fervor he returned these kindly greetings, and 
in these circumstances and surroundings was not written that 
** death rides on every breeze and lurks in every flower." 

He entered into his work with characteristic vim and energy, 
and none who saw him during the first days of the session but 
would have predicted more years of useful life. 

Personal to myself, I will say that, as a new member from his 
own State, I felt the touch of his kindly influence and goot will. 
What members of this body endear themselves to the beginner? 
To whom will kindnesses be shown as years roll on? Of whom 
will kind remembrances be cherished in after years? Go ask it of 

.each new member, and the answer will be, * Those who show us 
marked and early kindness.” Such a one I found Judge HOLMAN 
tobe. Complimenting me on my first effort in this august body, 
he little dreamed that my next would be in praise of him. 

Judge Holux closed on the 22d day of April, 1897, at the age 
of 75 years, a remarkable and successful career of honest patriot- 
ism and statesmanship, and left, at this ripe old age, the scenes of 
his long labors with the confidence and esteem of his colleagues, 
the admiration of the thoughtful, and the applauseof his country- 
men, all of which was evidenced by the universal toneof the press, 
according him an unsullied honor, a high sense of public duty, 

rsistenceinright, which traits made him a useful public servant 
In life and makes his death a national loss. 

Indiana mourns with the nation the loss of WILLIAM S. Hol- 
MAN, and we seek consolation in thethought that for a lifetime he 
served acceptably and well that nation; and now, after a life's 
work devoted to her service, when he had overlapped that three- 
score years and ten allotted to man, he is suddenly called, still in 
line of duty, and a grateful country lays him to rest, like a weary 
sleeper, under the shadow of the oak beneath the myrtle on the 
green hillside of his native Indiana home, where the weary sleeper 
may sleep on while the forest bird sings over him its sweetest song. 

In this Chamber he fought his battles and culled his laurels; he 
sleeps to-day in the heart of a grateful constituency. These are 
honors supreme. 

With a consciousness of duty well performed, with applause of 
constitnency and of country, with a long life of devotion to his 
country’s needs, with gratitude of citizens, States, and nation, the 
heart of ambition is filled. [Applause.] 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, Missouri lovingly joins 
Indiana in honoring the memary of Judge HoLMAN, for he 
longed to the whole country even as he wrought during his whole 
life wisely and patriotically for the good of the whole country. 

The geographical position of Indiana is ideal—in the heart of 
the continent—her northern shore washed by the Great Lakes 
and her southern by the beautiful river as it sweeps down to the 
Gulf. 

From a period antedating the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution she has been an object of intense interest to all our people. 

The prescience of Patrick Henry and Thomas Jefferson in send- 
ing George Rogers Clark, the Hannibal of the West,” on his 
lorious but hazardous expedition to the Wabash saved the great 

orthwest Territory from British rule, and the unequaled gener- 
osity of Virginia gave all that magnificent domain as a rich free- 
will offering to the Union. 

The battle of Tippecanoe is one of the most thrilling episodes 
in our history, and made a hero and a President. 

Indiana was one of three Northern States invaded by the Con- 
federate armies during the civil war, and was the principal scene 
of Gen. John H. Morgan's raid—the most astounding ride ever 
made by any of the martial sons of Adam. 

From the very beginning, Indiana has been opulent in states- 
men, orators, and warriors. 

It is axiomatic that any great upheaval among men—religious, 
social, or political—produces a race of giants. 

The history of the revolution which began with the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise and ended with the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment is a notable illustration and confirmation 
of that proposition. 

Nowhere within the broad confines of the Republic was it more 
clearly demonstrated than in Indiana. 

The history of the country can not be truthfully and adequately 
written without extended mention of George W. Julian, Caleb B. 
Smith, Ashbel P. Willard, Richard W. Thompson, HenryS. Lane, 
Jesse D, Bright, Oliver P. Morton, Thomas A, Hendricks, Hugh 


McCulloch, Schuyler Colfax, Joseph E. McDonald, ‘‘ Blue Jeans” 
Williams, Benjamin Harrison, Michael C. Kerr, Willian H. Eng- 
lish, Isaac Pusey Gray, Conrad Baker, Daniel W. Voorhees, 
Walter Q. Gresham, Albert G. Porter. John W. Foster. DAVID 
Torrie, and WILLIAM S. HOLMAN. These, together with their 
compeers, constitute an array of publie men of whom any coun- 
try or age might well be proud. 

e fact that Indiana is a close State,” and until quite recently 
was both a ‘‘ pivotal" and an October State," has kept her con- 
stantly in the public eye, and attached to the movements and 
words of her leaders and her press an importance out of all pro- 
portion to her population or her size. This state of affairs was of 
measnreless benefit to her political gladiators, for the exigencies 
of their lives forced them to remain in a state of perpetna! train- 
ing. The victories they achieved and the renown they won fur- 
nish another proof of the truth of the old saying that practice 
makes perfect,” 

When to her statesmen, soldiers, and jurists are added the 
most popular novelist and the sweetest poet of the last quarter of 
thenineteenth century, the measure of Indiana’s glory is complete. 

Longer than any of his illustrious Indiana contemporaries was 
Judge Houtman in public life, and, with two or three exceptions, all 
of the members of that historic group preceded him into the un- 
known land. 

For forty years he was the only man honored with his party’s 
nomination for Congress in his district—a thing unprecedented in 
our annals. He was elected sixteen times out of a possible 
twenty. For more than thirty 8 he was a member, and always 
a conspicuous member, of the House—a length of service in this 
body never equaled by any other man. 

As to Congressional reputation, Representatives may be divided 
into three classes—those smaller than their reputations, those 
equal to their reputations, and those greater than their reputa- 
tions. t 

Before I came hither, there were men here whom I had critic- 
ally considered from afar off, some of whom I had learned to ad- 
mire. Close inspection and personal contact taught me that cer- 
tain of them were largely creatures of the imagination, and 
shrank amazingly when seen and heard in the flesh; others were 
drawn true to life; and still others, whose names rarely figured 
in the public press, were men of commanding talents and vast in- 
fluence Here. 

Great as was his reputation, Judge HorwAN was greater still. 
His reputation was that of an **objector" and an ** economist "— 
**a cheeseparing economist," as he was spitefully called by divers 
persons, exceedingly prodigal of other people's money, and whose 
raids upon the Treasury had been stopped by the courageous In- 
dianian. But while he was the great objector and great econo- 
mist—in which róles he has had many imitators but no equals— 
he was something more. He was a statesman, a patriot, a phi- 
lanthropist of broad and enlightened views. 

He did not object to member's bills because he wished to im- 
pede their progress up “the steep where Fame's proud temple 
shines afar." Nor did he do so for his own glory, but from a set- 
tled conviction that it was for the general welfare. The magnifi- 
cence of a proposed object never blinded his clear vision for one 
moment to a perfect realization of the important fact that every 
dollar spent here, where we speak only of millions, meant a long. 
hard day'stoil by some citizen of the Republic somewhere; an 
his name should be forever held as sacred by the toilers of the 
land, for he always stood their friend, bravely and unselfishly. 

How he happened to select economy as his peculiar field of en- 
deavor, I do not know. I always intended to inquire of him, to 
satisfy my own curiosity and as a study in psychology. He cer- 
tainly did not do so expecting to derive pleasure from the perform- 
ance of his self-imposed and lifelong task, for it is an ungracious 
act, sure to breed enemies, to thwart a brother legislator's desires. 
No man, I verily believe, would voluntarily adopt such a course 
mae ae such a burden except for an overpowering sense of 
public duty. 

We all understand that this distasteful work must be done 
somehow, sometime, by somebody. Consequently nearly all of us 
are spasmodically or Satter nor objectors and economists. We 
do piecemeal and at intervals what Judge HorLwAN did wholesale 
and habitually. 

Some object occasionally out of dislike to the men standing spon- 
sors for a bill, or because they are not enamored of the locality to 
be benefited, but Judge HOLMAN'S spirit of economy was univer- 
sal—like charity, it never failed. He was no respecter of persons 
or of parties. Political opinions did not prejudice him. Personal 
friendships could not beguile him. If he deemed a bill vicious, he 
objected, and there was an end of it. With absolute impartiality 
he laid his hand upon measures of Democrats, Republicans, Green- 
backers, and Populists, and they withered at his touch. 

If all the money he saved the ponme were expressed in silver 
dollars, there would be enough of them to pave a shining pathway 
from Marthas Vineyard to the Golden Gate; if in one-dollar bills, 
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there would be a sufficiency to carpet the entire State of Indiana 
in lovely green; if in gold, there would be more of it than there is 
in the asury of the United States. 

Judge HOLMAN was constantly on the lookout for recruits for 
his little band of Treasury , and he was quick to applaud a 
desire for economy in young mem = 

Many pleasant things happened to me in my first term here. I 
received my quantum sufficit of abuse, perhaps more than my 
quantum meruit of praise. One of the most grateful recollections 
of those two years’ service was connected with Judge HOLMAN. 
The compliment which I most appreciated fell from his lips. 

One hot day in August, 1894, my good friend Governor SAYERS, 
of Texas, who was then chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, deputized me to lead the fight against a bill of very ques- 
tionable character involving thousands of dollars. The battle 
lasted a long time; at least it ap long tome. Whenthe bill 
was defeated, Judge HoLMAN was delighted. He slapped me on 
the back and said, ** Young man, youareatrump!” Iwas greatly 

tified by his erra for ‘‘praise from Sir Hubert is praise 

Indeed." considered his performance as a sort of laying on of 

ponen apostolic hands, and came to regard him with affec- 
on. 

I shall forever count it among the choicest blessings of my life 
that I was permitted to know this venerable sage and was deemed 
by him worthy to be ranked among his friends. 

In November, 1896, when the election returns were coming in, 
after my own district, there was none from which I watched the 
news more eagerly than from Judge HOoLwAN's. I rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly when he was elected. Even if his friends could have 
read in the Book of Fate that he was so soon to go to his reward, 
still they would have been happy at his success, for there was no 
place so fit for him to die in as the CARIEN of the nation, no man- 
ner of final departure so suitable to this grand old man as to die 
with the harness on his back. 

So long as liberty has a devotee, so long as representative p 
ernment a friend, so long as honesty has a practitioner, so long 
as it shall be more difficult to egrn money than to squander it, so 
lo p iie the ye e 5 carefully e 
u by the great y of the erican people as a part o e 
priceless heritage of the Republic. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, when weapproach 
the Capitol and see the flag waving midway of the s our 
hearts almost stop beating as with painful thoughts we wonder 
which of our fellow-members has met the stern master of death. 
Should he be a new member, but few of his confréres may have 
made his 1 tance, and the shock of the presence of death 
may be less than where it concerns one who has an associate 
for years. 

hen the half-masted was unfurled on April 22 it told us 
that WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, father of the House, the member 
who had been before the country and the world for forty years, 
had peacefully passed away forever. A man better known than 
any other to every member of this body, and one whose public 
career em as many years as form the entire life of many of 
his fellow-Congressmen. 

Even before the excitement and turmoil which resulted in the 
terrible war between the States Judge HOLMAN was elected a 
member of the House of Representatives, and he continued as such 
except for brief periods, when, by the enactments of a hostile legis- 
Jature, his district was so changed as to make the election of any 
Democrat impossible. 

During this long period of his service from the beginning to the 
end he was always prominent in his defense of Democratic prin- 
ciples and Democratic legislation. 

e took a prominent part in opposing the national-bank law. 
During the consideration and discussion of that measure in 1863, 
and the amendments thereto in 1864, we find Mr. HOLMAN portray- 
ing its evils and seeking to lessen them by various amendments. 
He demanded, with all the fervor and eloquence of youth, that 
the Government bonds should be taxed and that the necessaries 
of life be admitted free from tariff burdens. 

He took the lead in advocacy of the income-tax law of a third 
of a century ago; with all vehemence he opposed its re . He 
always opposed laws which either directly or indi y caused 
contraction of the currency, and during his entire life he demanded 
the free coinage of silver and that it be treated by Congress and 
the Executive the same as gold. 

For forty years he was foremost in demanding economy in the 
administration of the Government and that appropriations should 
be limited to its necessary and actual needs. 

He was gentle as a woman, but relentless and determined in 
— and laboring for his convictions and impressing them 
upon legislation which fell under his control or upon which 
he could exercise influence. 

Buch was WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, brave, honest, true, and fear- 
less. He was respected by all, loved by all, revered by all. The 
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distinctive qualities which characterized his entire life won the 
approval and applause of the people, and upon more than one 
occasion he was the decided choice of very many, and ibly the 
majority of Democrats of the United States, for the highest office 
within their gift. That he would have been a very strong candi- 
date before the people, and that he would have made a most ex- 
cellent Chief Executive, there can be no doubt. All who love the 

rinciples of a pure democratic republic will cherish the name of 

ILLIAM S. HOLMAN. 

. Letthe memory of such a statesman and defender of the best 
interests of the people be kept green forever. 

May he realize as he lies in his tomb that his life's work is 
appreciated by his countrymen. May the gentle breezes which 
sweep over his grave always be music to his ears. May the per- 
fume of the flowers be sweet to him. May peace and happiness 
be his share throughout eternity. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, after a large portion of to-day's session 
has been devoted to paying tribute to the memory of Judge Hor- 
MAN, I find that there are many gentlemen on both sides of the 
House who desire to put on record their appreciation of his many 
virtues and bear testimony to his lofty character and valued pub- 
lic services. Itherefore ask unanimous consent that members who 
desire to print remarks on the life and character of Judge Hor- 
MAN may be permitted to do so within ten days, unless Congress 
should sooner adjourn. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Ishouldlike to inquire if it would 
be possible under the existing state of things to adjourn until to- 
morrow and give gentlemen desiring to a good opportuni 
todoso? I do not know whether that is possible or not, but 
submit that inquiry. We might take a recess. 

Mr. COX. Iknow there are quite a number of gentlemen on 
both sides of the House who are very anxious to print in the REC- 
ORD remarks they are preparing on this subject. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Ido not object to the request at all. 

Mr. COX. I wantto give proper opportunity to gentlemen who 
desire to do so to print in the RECORD such remarks as they may 
desire to make. I do not wish to cut off any gentleman, and 
therefore I again submit the request that leave to print be granted 
for ten days, unless Congress should sooner adjourn. 

The SP. pro tempore (Mr. STEELE). If there be no ob- 
jection, the request will be granted. [After a pause.] The Chair 

ears no objection. 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. SHUFORD, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence 
indefinitely, on account of sickness in his famil 


y. 
The House then (at 4 o'clock and 57 minutes p. m.) adjourned 
until Monday, July 12, at 12 o'clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
qe following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr.LENTZ: A bill (H. R. 3689) granting pensionstosoldiers, 
sailors, and marines who served ninety days or more during the 
war of the rebellion at any time from March 4, 1861, to July 1 
1865, and aan ns to widows and minor children of 
such—to the Commi on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 3690) to restore the bimetallic sys- 
tem of the United States, and for other purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on omage; Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3691) to maintain the parity between the 
coins of the United States, and other purposes—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BOT. : A bill (H. R. 8692) to establish postal savings 
departments, to encourage savin, oxy: the ple, to furnish 
them a safe and reliable place to deposit their idle funds, and to 
put into actual use the money of the country—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3693) for the purchase 
ofasite and the erection of a public building at East St. Louis, 
III. to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 3694) to incorporate the Wash- 
ington and University Railroad Company of the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3695) for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building at Belleville, III. 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. COOPER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 3696) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to cause to be investigated and to provide for 
the payment of all claims presented on behalf of churches, schools, 
libraries, hospitals, and establishments conducted for the benefit of 
churches, or for charitable purposes, arising from the occupation 
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and use of buildings, grounds, and other property of various kinds 
occupied, used, taken away, injured, consumed, or destroyed by 
the United States or its Army during the war, or for its benefit in 
any way—to the Committee on War Claims. 

y Mr. HIGKS: A bill (H. R. 3710) to authorize the purchase of 
additional land in square numbered 624, adjacent to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and to construct thereon such improvements 
as may benecessary for the uses and transaction of the business of 
the Public Printing Office—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. f 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8711) for a public building at the city of Al- 
toona, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 3712) regulating the sale 
of certain agricultural products, defining options“ and fu- 
tures," and imposing taxes thereon and upon dealers therein—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 2 : 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A ewe resolution (H. Res. 73) directing 
the Secretary of War to submit estimates for the improvement of 
the Delaware River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Washington: A resolution (House Res. No. 
70) declaring the House of Representatives of the United States 
in a state of disorganization and unconstitutionality—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ACHESON: A memorial of the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, in favor of the act authorizing the appointment and retire- 
ment of Gen. D. M. Gregg—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the legislature of Pennsylvania, urging an 
appropriation to secure a creditable display of the products of the 
Unit States at the Paris Exposition in 1900—to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private billsand resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3697) for the relief of 
Martha E. Fleschert—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 3698) for the relief of Emma J. 
Boyden—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 3699) granting increase of 
pension to. James M. Blades, of McLeansboro, Ill.—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COONEY: A bill (H. R. 3700) for the relief of John 
Bell—to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. COX: A bill (H. R. 3701) to remove charge of deser- 
tion 1 W. J. Smith—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. LOVE: A bill (H. R. 3702) for the relief of Milton S. 
Shirk—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr.SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 8703) for the relief of Egbert 
Johnson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3704) granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Mann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 8705) for the relief of 
Henry B. Simons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3706) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam M. McElvain—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3707) for the relief of William S. Brown—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3708) for the relief of Daniel F. Robinson— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3709) for the relief of W. E. Jackson—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following Pennon and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
By Mr. EDDY: Resolution of the Minneapolis Board of Trade, 
in regard to bankruptcy legislation—to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Protest of the International Cigar 
Makers’ Union of America, against an increase of duty on raw 
material in Schedule F, House bill No. 379—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

, petition of the Pennsylvania State Grange, in favor of the 
system of export bounty on 8 products known as the 
Lubin proposition "—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, extract of a letter to the 3 Inquirer, by Robert 
P. Porter, favoring a duty on tea to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FOSS: Resolution adopted the Grand Army of the 
Repubile Encampment at Galesburg, III., in favor of a militar 
park at Vicksburg, Miss.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Grand Army of the Republic 
Encampment at Galesburg, III., favoring an amendment to the 
pension laws—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Petition of H. B. Wynn aud other citizens 
of Yankton, S. Dak., praying that a commission be appoi as 
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proposed by the Indianapolis monetary convention—to the Com- 


mittee on anrop ani Currency. 

By Mr. KNOW LES: Petition of George Boove and other citi- 
zens of Hughes County, S. Dak., praying for the passage of the 
free-homestead bill—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of W.E. Watson and other citizens of Deadwood, 
S. Dak., praying for the passage of a bill to further restrict immi- 
gration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of John Baggaley and other citizens of Deadwood, 
S. Dak., remonstrating against the passage of a bill intended to 
abolish the present system of ticket brokerage—to the Committee | 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LOUD: Memorial of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, relative to the annexation of Hawaii—to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McALEER: Petition of retail grocers of Philadelphia, 
asking for a duty on tea—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, protest of Baugh & Co., of Philadelphia, against burla 
Doing taken off the free list—to the Committee on Ways an 

eans. 

Also, protest of Wetherill & Bro., of Philadelphia, against in- 
creasing the duty on pig lead and lead ores - to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of Leas & McVitty, of Philadelphia, against hides 
teing p on the free list—to the Commi 


mmittee on Ways and 
eans. 

Also, protest of Cover, Drayton & Leonard, of Philadelphia, 
against 8 raw hides—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHUFORD: Petition of L. C. Hanes and other citizens 
of Lexington, N. C., for the relief of book agents of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Resolution of Cigar Makers' 
Union No. 98, of St. Paul, Minn., protesting against a duty on 
wrapper tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Petition of the Knights of Labor of 
Franklin, Nebr., praying for the granting of certain rights to 
Cuba—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, July 9, 1897. 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
DEATH OF SENATOR ISHAM d. HARRIS. : 


Rev. HUdk Jounston, D. D., Acting Chaplain to the Senate. 
offered the following prayer: 

Almighty God, whom have we in heaven but Thee? and there 
is none on earth we desire beside Thee. Our heart and our stren, 
fail, but Thou art the strength of our hearts and our portion for- 
ever. We are the children of a day, the ephemera of an hour, 
while from everlasting to everlasting Thou art God, the same yes- 
terday and to-day and forever. 

O impress us with a sense of Thy greatness and our littleness, 
Thy majesty and our unworthiness, Thy purity and our sinful- 
ness, and help us to go clothed in sackcloth and ashes, confessing 
our sins and imploring Thy mercies. Help us to listen to Thy 
voice speaking to us, to feel the pressureof Thy hand touching us, 
to learn the lessons of Thy providence. 

Thou art reminding us of our mortality in the removal of so 
marked and conspicuous a personality from this great body. We 
thank Thee for his ru honesty, for his unswerving attach- 
ment to his political principles, for his opposition to all that he 
believed to be wrong. for his lifelong devotion to the interests of : 
his nativeState, and for his long and valuableservice to the nation 
in both branches of the Legislature. 

And now, we beseech Thee, give comfort to the sorrowing 
household in this hour of desolation. May the venerable states- 
men who entered this Chamber with him and before him, whose 
thoughts are tender and suggestive at this hour, have comfort 
and strength for the future of their lives, and we pray that his 
associates and colleagues in this great work may gird up their 
loins afresh, remembering that the night soon cometh when no 
man can work. And help us all, living or dying, to be Thine, 
through the merits of Him who died for our sins and rose for our 
justification, and who is ever helpful to make intercession for us. 
To whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory, 
world without end. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
es when, on motion of Mr. CULLOM, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, it becomes my painful daty this 
morning to announce to the Senate the death of my colleagne, and 
as a mark of t I shall at the proper time make a motion for 
an adjournment, and will at some future time ask that a day be 
set apart specially for tributes to be delivered by Senators on his 
life and character, 
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A conspicuous figure, Mr. President, and a familiar one, identi- 
fied as an active and influential factor in the history of this 
Chamber and of the country, is no longer one of us. ISHAM GREEN 
Hannis for more than twenty years sat in this Chamber as a Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and for the last ten years it has been my 
honor and pleasure to be associated with him as his colleague. 
He died last evening at his residence in sight of this Capitol at an 
adyanced age, an age, however, which he ever kept green and 
bright and buoyant until prostrated by his recent illness, Ten- 
nessee and the entire country mourn his loss. 

The individual man and his personal characteristics are abun- 
dantly known to Senators who surround me, as they are to Ten- 
nesseeans and to the general constituency. He closed last evening 
a long career of usefulness to the country, especially to his native 
State of Tennessee, which honored him with her highest official 
gifts and in turn has been honored by him. 

He was a man of ideas, with high qualities of leadership and 
statesmansbip, with courage to assert and ability to maintain 
them. His devotion to duty, as he conceived it, and its faithful 
and fearless discharge inspired confidence and friendship, while 
it often disarmed opposition. The benefit of his ripe experience 
and extended information as to the affairs of Government is lost 
tous. His familiarity with parliamentary usage and his preemi- 
nence as a presiding officer make his loss the more keenly felt by 
the Senate. His honest, earnest, and incisive mode of debate and 
his ready, emphatic, and accurate manner of deciding questions, 
as presiding officer, will not pass away, but will live in the mem- 
ory of Senators and in the history of the country. 

Mr. President, Senator Harris belonged to that class of his- 
toric characters in this country known as “ war governors.” He 
is the last but one of that class upon either side, North or South, 
who took an active participation and presided over a sovereign 
State during that interstate struggle. 

He was not, because he was governor, an active Confederate 
soldier in its strictest sense; but all his nature and all his sym- 
pathies were enlisted upon the Confederate side. 

He was the governor of a strong and mighty State which fur- 
nished numbers of troops for the Confederate cause. They were 
organized under his administration. He could not, being gov- 
ernor of the State, enter the ranks or be sworn into the service by 
enlistment. He could not take that course, but nevertheless he 
was a live, active, influential factor in all that concerned the moye- 
ment of Tennessee and of the Confederacy in that great war. He 
was present and as voluntary aid took partin all our great battles. 

His life has been an eventful one, his history a noted one, and it 
will live afterhim. I need not speak of him herein this Chamber. 
Those who surround me knew him and understood his peculiari- 
ties, his personalities. He had them, and he had them in a gen- 
erous way, and he always exercised them with a proper feeling and 
in a generous manner. 

We may forget many things that transpired here, and some 
characters who have pus the way that he has gone; but, Mr. 
President, Senators will not forget the peculiar manner of ex- 

ression that belonged to him, with his clear, straightforward, 
. and incisive speech on all occasions, without deviation. No 
man ever misunderstood what he meant, and no one will forget 
that peculiar emphasis which was his. Neither will any one in 
this e forget that promptness and readiness with which he 
always decided questions when he was in the chair. Such was his 
history here, and it will not only live in our memories, but it will 
belong to the political history of this country. 

But he is gone. He is no longer one of us. On yesterday even- 
ing the summons came. The clouds seemed to surround him. 
All his nature, as it were, his past life, came before me when I 
understood that he was dying. I remembered him in my young 
manhood when he was first governor of Tennessee. I remem- 
bered him later on as the Confederate war governor of my State, 
when he heard the first reveille and the last tattoo in Confederate 
camps. I remembered him through the good and eyil fortune of 
our Southland, ever vigilant and ready to further the cause he 
had espoused—and that his cause was my cause—and in his dying 
hour my pulse beat a warm sympathy and my heart went out in 
reverence for the grand old veteran. 

But he is gone. Yesterday evening, a few minutes before 6 
o'clock, the summons came. The shadows of death spread over 
him as a dark cloud; the curfew tolled the knell of his departin 
day; the soothing sound of ** taps" invited sleep to the worn an 
weary veteran; he entered his silent tent; he sleeps there now on 
Fame's eternal camping ground. 

Mr. President, I shall move to adjourn at the proper time, but 
meanwhile I will ask for the consideration of the resolutions which 
I send to the desk to be read. 3 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions submitted by the 
Senator from Tennessee will be read, 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 


the Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee. 
Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators be appointed by the Vice- 


President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. HARRIS, which 
shall take place in the Senate Chamber, at 12 o'clock m. to-morrow, and that 
the Senate will attend the same. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect *ntertained by the Senate for 
his 1 his remains be removed from Washington to Tennessee in 
charge of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and attended by the committee, who shall 
have full power to carry this resolution into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these proceedings to the House 
of Representatives and invite the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeralin the Senate Chamber, and to appoint a committee to act with the 
committee of the Senate. 


The resolutions were considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed as the committee under the 
second resolution, Mr. BATE, Mr. WALTHALL, Mr. Berry, Mr. 
TuRPIE, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. DEBOE, Mr. PETTUS, Mr. CHILTON, and 
Mr. WETMORE. 

Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That invitations be extended to the President of the United States 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Chief Justice and associato justices of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, the diplomatic corps (throug/A the 
Secretary of State), the Major-General Comman ing the Army, and the senior 

0 


Admiral of the Navy to attend the funeral of the Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS, late 
a Senator from the State of Tennessee, in the Senate Chamber at 12 o'clock 
meridian to-morrow. 


Mr. COCKRELL submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and to: 

Resolved, That the expenses incurred by the select committee appointed to 
take order for the funeral of the late Senator Isnam G. HARRIS be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, upon vouchers to be approved by the 
chairman of said committee. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, Imove,as afurther mark of respect 
v the memory of my deceased colleague, that the Senate do now 

journ. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 12 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, July 10, 1897, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 10, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
FUNERAL OF SENATOR ISHAM G. HARRIS, 


Rev. Hud Jounston, D. D., Acting Chaplain of the Senate, 
offered the following prayer: 

Let us pray. Almighty God, Thou rulest the armies of heaven 
and among the children of men, according to Thy good pleasure, 
and none can stay Thine hand or say to Thee, What doest Thou? 
But though infinitely great, Thou art unspeakably good. Thou 
carest for us. We can not weep the tear Thou dost not see, or 
feel the pain Thou dost not know, or breathe the prayer Thou 
dost not hear, for Thy tender mercies are over all Thy works. 

We thank Thee for life with all its blessings; for all the gen- 
erations of men who have come and gone, and have sown and 
reaped and made for us such harvests of comfort and culture, 
We bless Thee that Thou dost not confine us to this present ex- 
istence, but that after the training and discipline of life Thou 
dost open to us the gates of a second life, even the life that is 
immortal, 

We give Thee thanks for the long and valuable service which 
the great statesman whose name has so suddenly become a mem- 
ory was enabled to render to his country and to his State, for his 
rare qualities of leadership in the councils of the nation, for his 
sturdiness of purpose, and for those tender personal characteris- 
tics which so endeared him to his kindred and friends. We be- 
seech Thee to comfort all who mourn. We entreat Thee give to 
his sons a firm trustin Thee and a tranquil submission to Thy will. 

And here in this Chamber, where he was so conspicuous a per- 
sonality, the scene of so many achievements and successes in pub- 
lic life, give 'Thy servants before Thee to see, give us all to see- 
how Thou dost level to the dust all distinctions of rank and sta, 
tion and honor, and that nothing endures but the fine gold of true 
character. 

Help us, we beseech Thee, to build up manhood in Christ Jesus, 
to put our trust more firmly in that blessed and only Saviour who 
has died for our sins, who has conquered death, who has achieved 
a victory over the grave, and who opens the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers. To whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all 
honor and glory, world without end. Amen. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, by order of the Senate the 
usual business will be vini psi this day to enable the Senate to 
participate in the funeral ceremonies deemed appropriate upon 
the death of IsHam G. Harris, late an honored member of 
body from the State of Tennessee, The reading of the Journal 
will be dispensed with. 

At five minutes past 12 o'clock the members of the House of 
Representatives entered the Senate Chamber. 'The Chaplain of 
the House was escorted to a seat at the Secretary's desk, and the 
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members of the House were shown to the seats on the floor pro- 
vided for them. They were soon followed by members of the 
diplomatic corps, the President and his Cabinet ministers, the 
committee of arrangements of the two Houses, and members of 
the family of the deceased Senator, who were respectively escorted 
to the seats assigned them on the floor. 

The burial service of the Methodist Episcopal Church was read 


by Rey. Hugh Johnston, D. D., by Rey. J. W. Duffey, 
D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rey. H. N. Couden, Chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The funeral ceremonies are now 
terminated. The body of our late brother will now be committed 
to the charge of the officers of the Senate and to the committee 
representing the two Houses, to be conveyed to his late home in 
Tennessee, there to be buried among his family and friends. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do now 


adjourn. 
e motion was to; and (at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 12, 1897, at 12 


o'clock meridian. 


SENATE, 
MONDAY, July 12, 1897, 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved, 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, ETC. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 10th ultimo, a statement of the total re- 
ceipts from all sources, excepting from sales of United States 
bonds, and the total expenditures for all purposes for each fiscal 
year, 1875 to 1896, both inclusive, and the excess of either for each 
year; also of the total receipts from all sources, except from sales 
of United States bonds, and the total expenditures for all pur- 

es with excess of either for each annual period, beginning 
March 1, 1885, and ending March 1, 1897, etc.; which was read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The communication is in response to a res- 
olution offered by me. I move that the communication and ac- 
companying statements lie on the table, and that they be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. Mo- 
KENNEY, one of its clerks, communicated to the ate the reso- 
lutions of the House on the death of Hon. William S. Holman, 
late a Representative from the State of Indiana. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MITCHELL presented a memorial of Dr. H. B. Wurde- 
mann, of Milwaukee, Wis., and the memorial of Dr. C. C. Gratiot, 
of Shullsburg, Wis., remonstrating against the passage of Senate 
bill No. 1063, for the further prevention of cruelty to animals in 
the District of Columbia; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of West Superior, Wis., remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation intended to eret the present system of 
ticket brokerage; which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr, HANNA presented the memorial of E. S. Cleland and 536 
other citizens of Ohio, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation intended to destroy the present system of ticket broker- 
age; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2324) for the relief of the estate of George W. 
3 reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

Mr. HANNA, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2299) granting a pension to Caroline A. Slocum, 
us it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2346) granting an increase of pension to 
Christiana C. Queen, widow of Walter W. Queen, rear-admiral, 
United States Navy, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 2854) for the relief of 
Alphonso M. Potvin, late of Colon, Republic of Colombia; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
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He also introduced a bill (S. 2355) restoring to the pension roll 
the name of Annie A. Gibson; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. CLARK introduced a bill (S. 2356) granting a pension to 
William H. Walton; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BAKER introduced a bill (S. 2357) granting an increase of 
pension to Merlin C. Harris, of Tonganoxie, Kans.; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2358) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to John G. Harr; which was r twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2359) for 
the relief of Charles Phillips, private of Company A, Second 
Regiment of Colorado Volunteer Cavalry; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McBRIDE introduced a bill (S. 2360) to reimburse S. R. 
Green, postmaster at Oregon City, Oreg., for moneys lost by bur- 
glary; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 2361) to restore Edward L. 
Keyes to the Army, and to transfer him to the retired list; which 
was 7 Aly by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mil- 
it 5 

. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 2362) granting a pension 
to Lewis H. Soule; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 2363) granting a por 
sion to Annie Fowler; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 2364) granting an increase 
of pension to Agnes B. Collins; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 2365) to amend 
the Indian appropriation act of June 7, 1897, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


ALFREDO H. HUGNET. 


Mr. MORGAN. I submit a resolution which I wish may be 
printed and go over until to-morrow. 

8 5 resolution was read, and ordered to lie over and to be printed, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to send to the Senate, if in his 
opinion it is not incompatible with the public interests, all the information 
in ssion of the Government relating to the arrest of Alfredo H. Hugnet, 
a citizen of the United States, on or about the 6th of September, 1896, and his 
imprisonment in Habana, Cuba, by Spanish authority, and the charges that 
were pref t him,if any,and as to the process under which he was 
arrested and imprisoned, and the place and manner of his imprisonment, and 
his treatment while he was in prison. If he was released, whether any and 
what conditions were imposed upon him as the conditions of his release from 


prison. 
POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS, . 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I offered a resolution several days ago which I 
should like to have come up asa partof the morning business. It 
will not interfere, I think, with the appropriation bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER], which was laid over until this morning. 

; cm . What is theSenator's desire in regard to the reso- 
ution 

Mr. BUTLER. It went over under the rule, and comes up. I 
think there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. HALE. Iunderstand it has come over until to-day on ob- 


jection. 
Mr. BUTLER. "There was no objection raised the other morn- 
ing, except that it went over under the rule. 
r. HALE. Let the resolution be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. BUTLER on 
the 8th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to send to the diplomatic 
representatives of the United States abroad a circular letter, similar to the 
one sent by Secretary Blaine on May 20, 1881. instructing them to obtain 
from the several foreign governments to which they are accredited as full 
information as possible (including copy of laws relating thereto) as to the 
nature and practical workings (inclading expeuses. receipts, and rates) of 
the postal tele hs and telephones and tal savings banks of such coun- 
tries as have adop the same; and that the Secretary of State be, and heis 
hereby. directed to send to the Senate the information and reports received 
in obedience to said circular at the opening of the 5 sessior. of Con- 
gress in December next, or as soon thereafter as possible. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
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BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
resolution offered by the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], 
relative to bids for the construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, 
Cal. The Senator from California being out of his seat, the reso- 


lution will lie over, at least geen am ; 

Mr. WHITE subsequently submitted the following concurrent 
resolution; which was read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of tatives iere, I ee the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, to advertise for for the 
construction of à breakwater at San ro, Cal., in accordance with the proj- 
ect recommended in the report of the board appointed to locate a harbor at 
Port Los eles or San Pedro, Cal., which report a in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 18, y-fifth Con, and to proceed with the construction of 
said breakwater, provided t the same can be contracted for within the 
limit prescribed by the provisions of the river and harbor act of June 3, 1806. 


Mr. WHITE. In connection with the resolution, I ask that a 
brief statement be incorporated in the RECORD, I may use it in 
calling up the matter to-morrow. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

Pursuant to the river and harbor act of September 19, 1890, a 
board of engineer officers was constituted to examine the Pacific 
coast between Point Duma and Capistrano, with a view to deter- 
mining the best location for a deep-water harbor. That board 
consisted of Col. G. H. Mendell, Col. G. L. Gillespie, and Col. 
W. H. H. Benyaurd. This board reported in favor of San Pedro, 
the improvement recommended by them consisting of a break- 
water in two parts. The only suggestion made was as to a break- 
water. 

In 1892 the Secretary of War was directed, by the river and 
harbor act of July 18 of that year, to appoint a board of five engi- 
neer officers to locate a deep-water har at San Pedro or Santa 
Monica bays, and to report as to the more eligible location, etc. 
'This board, consisting of Col. (now Gen.) William P. Craighill, 
Col. Henry M. Robert, Col. Peter C. Hains, Maj. C. W. Rayinond, 
and Maj. Thomas H. Handbury, reported in favor of the con- 
struction of a breakwater at San Pedro. Thescheme outlined by 
them involved no more than the building of a continuous break- 
water from the shore. The estimates in each of the reports above 
made ye acer gs $3,000,000. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company, having become tly 
interested in property at a point near the town of Santa Monica, 
known as Port Los Angeles, and ha built a ve s ive 
pier at that place, inau ted an active fight against option 
of the second report; and notwithstanding the fact that the en- 
gineers whose names are above given are MAE Ahe ablest living 
and were unanimous in their preference for San Pedro, a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Commerce in 1896 made a report in 
favor of the location of Seed e Santa Mon- 
ica, proposing to expend thereon $3,098,000, an: proposing to 
make an additional outlay at what is known as the inner father 


of San Pedro. 
The minority r d in favor of the adoption of the plan ont- 
lined by the of engineers and against Santa Monica. A 


vigorous contest was had, and after much discussion, and in the 
ie ab of some asperity on the floor of the Senate on the con- 
ference committee, a provision was i in the river and har- 
bor bill of 1896 authorizing the appointment of a board to consist 
of an officer of the Navy, to be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy; an officer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, to be appointed 
by the Superintendent of said Survey, and three ienced civil 
engineers, skilled in riparian work, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent; and the act further provided that the decision of the majority 
of this board should be final as to the location of the harbor. 

In due time the board was appointed, and consisted of J. G. 
Walker, rear-admiral, United States Navy, Augustus F. Rodgers, 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Masta, William H. Burr, 
George S. Morison, and Richard P. Morgan, civilengineers. This 
A went upon the ground and made careful examination, and 
filed a report, which constitutes Senate Document No. 18, Fifty- 
fifth ess, Whenthechairman of the board, Admiral Walker, 
in his letter of March 1, 1897, transmitted his report, it was signed 
by all of the members of the board except Mr. Morgan, and as to 
him Admiral Walker said: 

'The fifth member of the board desires furthertime before deciding whether 
tosign the majority report now submitted or to prepare a minority report. 

A resolution was passed by the Senate March 3, 1897, directing 
the Becretary of War to transmit the report to the Senate, and this 
was done h 8,1897, as shown by the letter of the Chief of 
Engineers to be found in the document above mentioned, at page 2. 

r. Morgan, on the 15th of March, 1897, two weeks after the 
loiak of Adiniral Walker stating shat Mr. Morgan dud not inate 
up his mind as to signing the majority report, transmitted a 
minority report, which can be found in the document. already 
ref to, pages 25 to 29. Notwithstanding the fact that the de- 
cision of the majority of the board in question was made final, 


and notwithstanding the fact that the board did recommend the 
construction of the terat San Pedro, making plans and 
estimates therefor, the Secretary of War has declined to advertise 
for bids upon the grounds stated in Senate Document No. 94, tak- 
ing, as it seems to me, the untenable ground that because in addi- 
tion to the breakwater the board referred to the availability of the 
adjacent harbor of Wilmington for commercial purposes, the War 
Department is justified in holding up the appropriation until 
Congress shall state whether it is desired to go on with the work 
without reference to work upon the inner harbor, The Secretary 
desires the on of Congress as to the meaning of an act of 
Congress, He says: j 

From my construction of the law I have not felt justified in commencing 
work without fully understanding what the intent of Congress was when the 
law was enacted. If it was and is its intent thatthe work on the breakwater 
shall be advertised and this appropriation ded for that alone, the mat- 
ter shall receive immediate attention. If med I hope such instructions will 
be given as shall leave no doubt as to what the duties of the War Depart- 
ment are in the matter. 

The Secretary thus calls upon Congress for an interpretation of 
an enactment. 

The harbor of Wilmington, or, as it is often called, the inner har- 
bor of San Pedro, consists of a Jagoon, upon which there has been 
expended by the Government about $1,000,000. The results of this 
expenditure have been most satisfactory. When the work was 
commenced there were but 2 feet of water upon the bar, and now 
ships SENGE 14 feet have no difficulty in obtaining access, 

Admiral Walker's board referred to the fact that additional 
dredging in this inner harbor would afford, in connection with 
the b PCR porum ort of commerce and refuge; but it is 
not true, as stated by the retary of War, that the construction 
of the breakwater in question will not afford a harbor of com- 
merce. It has never been designed to stop work at Wilmington 
Harbor, also called the inner harbor. The work there since 1871 
has been officially recognized as a separate development. All of 
the engineers have suggested itscontinuance. The proposition at 
Santa Monica, uniformly urged, only involved, as in the San 
Pedro case, the construction of a breakwater. Nothing else was 
contemplated or recommended by either of the boards which have 
sat upon this matter. 

The report of the Walker board shows that if the breakwater 
is constructed as recommended, piers can be built from the shore 
which will make the harbor of refuge also available for commer- 
cial purposes; but that re calls attention to the opportunity 
offered with reference to the inner harbor for advantageous de- 
velopment in this connection. : 

Tf the location had been at Santa Monica, no new access could 
have been had to the harbor except by great and costly wharves 
similar to that built by the Southern Pacific Company at a cost of 
something less than à million dollars. On the inner harbor at 
San Pedro there are many wharves constructed by private parties 
and ample area upon which other structures of the same kind can 
be built at moderate expense. It is not designed to make an out- 
lay at this time beyond the breakwater construction, 

The resolution offered by me is concurrent in form, as the Sec- 
retary of War a to wish instructions from Congress. If 
the proceeding proposed is novel, it is because the attitude of the 
Secretary is novel and no other remedy is ap nt. An inter- 
ested population of perhaps 200,000 people are directly and deepl 
interested in this matter, and demand, and have a right to demand, 
of their representatives prompt and efficient action. 

Ishall therefore insist upon calling up this resolution for action 
before the adjournment of Congress, and would have presented 
itsome days ago had it not been for the pendency of the tariff 
bill The situation has been further embarrassed by the fact that 
the maps and plans in Senate Document No. 18 have not been 
hea available. I understand that they are soon to be fur- 
nished. 

The project reported by the Walker board is the construction 
of the breakwater. The law sae this work to be done accord- 
ing to the 3 so reported. e duty of the Secretary of War 
is clear and the passage of the resolution offered by me will bring 
about the making of the improvement contemplated by Congress. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The concurrent resolution will lie 
over. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the deficiency appropriation bill. 

There being no objection. the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other 


urposes. 
£ Mr. HALE. When the Senate adjourned on Thursday it was 
at a late hour and uncomfortably warm in the Chamber. It was 
thought undesirable to attempt to finish the bill that night, and I 
moved an adjournment. The pending question, on which the 
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int of order, is the amendment 


Chair was about to rule upon the 
. FoRAKER], which I ask the 


offered by the Senator from Ohio 


Secretary may read. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of line 16, page 113, insert: 

o ms (Treasury settlements) certified in Senate Document 
No ps die a (atte Fourth — $53,000 83. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Mr. President, I listened to the debate when 
the bill was up. Several gentlemen were on the floor at the same 
time, and all kept the floor while they were all 7 I did 
not intend to occupy any time. I had sent to the document room 
and had procured the only amendment which could be called a 

rivate claim that I had offered, in order that I might present it, 
the rules of the Senate allowed. I asked at the same time that 
there might be sent to me copies of all the amendments of which 
notice had been given. They were sent to me, and I think I gave 
them to the Senator from Maine. If he has the package, I should 
like to have him show it to the Senate and tell me about how 
many there are. , 

Mr. HALE. I had it and sent it to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. There are, I suppose, nearly 100. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was appalled myself at the great number 
of those amendments. It was a very large package, very bulky, 
and tlie» were many in number. 

Tam not prepared myself to offer the amendment which I hold 
in my hand, because I see what it will lead to. I think it is in 
order if any of these amendments which have been presented are 
in order. but I am obliged to yield to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion and what I call an appropriate construction of the rules of 
the Senate, and to give up the idea of putting anything that may 
be fairly called a private claim upon the pending bill. 

I know it is difficult to determine what is a private claim. It is 
difficult to say whatis a claim in behalf of an individual, which 
can not go upon an appropriation bill under the rules, and what 
is a payment which is a part of the running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment that ought to be paid for by regular appropriation. In 
one sense all payments to individuals are payments of private 
claims, because the amounts have not been paid. They are due 
to individuals, and they are to be paid by an appropriation, and 
they are private claims, whether they are in order upon an appro- 
priation bill or not. There has, however. grown up a custom in 
the Senate that the presiding officer shall in his ruling draw the 
line between what is a private claim that can not go upon an 
appropriation bill and what is a payment ofthe ordinary expenses 
of the Government, which is not a private claim within the mean- 
ing of the rule. 

ies obliged to say that an amendment like that nted by 
the Senator from Ohio, which is to pay a claim e adus or 
thirty-five years old, is, I think, a private claim within the mean- 
ing of the rule of the Senate, and I think the great bulk of the 
amendments, copies of which I found in the document room, are 
private claims. Ishall therefore refrain from offering the amend- 
ment which I have, because I see that if all these amendments are 
to be offered, andif attempts are to be made to get them upon this 
appropriation bill, the bill will not be likely to become a law at the 
present session of Congress. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. President, I think the disposition of the 
Senate to prevent adding any private claims upon an appropriation 
bill is eminently proper. I have one or more such amendments for 
the relief of parties in my State, which I shall not offer. 

But it seems to me that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio does ae ene a private claim, and I do not think, as 
the Senator from New Hampshire does, that the length of time 
which has elapsed since that claim has accrued can cut any figure 
in determining whether it is a private claim. I understand that 
any claim in favor of a citizen is considered as public in its char- 
acter if it be incurred pursuant to existing law or if it has been 
reduced to judgment against the Government. This particular 
claim has both of those attributes. I desire the attention of the 
Chair, because I think the Chair ought to understand the nature 
of this claim in ruling on the point of order. I say that, as I un- 
derstand the rule of this body, no claim is private in its character 
which has been incurred pursuant to existing law or which has 
been reduced to judgment, and that the claim represented in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio has both those 
attributes. 

The Government of the United States impressed certain steam- 
boats during the latter part of the war into the service, and they 
were lost while in the service of the Government. The Govern- 
ment paid the value of those boats less the amount of the insur- 
ance, and thereby the insurance companies became subrogated to 
the rights of the individuals, and this claim accrned to them. At 
the time the claim accrued section 3483 was on the statute books, 
the major part of which was passed in the year 1849, evidently 
intended to cover claims a during the Mexican war. But 
it has been upon thestatute books ever since,and it was amended 


in its present sha 
seized and lost. 


in 1868, at the time these steamboats were 
hat section provides that— 

Every person who sustains damage by the capture or destruction by an 
enemy, or by the abandonment or destruction by the order of the command- 
ing general, the commanding officer, or quartermaster, of any horse, mule, 
ox, wagon, cart, sleigh, harness, steamboat or other vessel, railroad engine 
or railroad car while such property isin the military service, either by im- 
pressment or contract; or who sustains damage by the death or abandon- 
ment and loss of any horse, mule, or ox, while in the service in consequence 
of the failure on the part of the United States to:furnish the same with sufti- 
cient forage, or w. horse, mule, ox. wagon, cart, boat, sleigh, harness, 
vessel, railroad engine or railroad car is lost or destroyed by unavoidable 
accident while su proper is in the service, shall be allowed and 
value thereof at the e when such property was taken into the service. etc. 


These steamboats were impressed while this was the law of the 
United States, and this adjudication of the Treasury Department 
is in pursuance of existing law. So it seems to me whatever may 
be said as to the other claims which have been indicated here, 
this is not a private claim in the meaning of the rules of the Sen- 
ate. 

Further than that, section 3488 of the law provides for the 
adjudication of such claims by the Third Auditor of the Treasury: 

SEC. 3488. In executing so much of the Merger sections as provides for 
payment for steamboats and other vessels and railroad Cg em or cars lost 
or destroyed while in the military service of the United States, the Third 
Auditor of the Treasury is auth in n orin such manner as he 


„in perso 
may deem most compatible with the public interests, to take testimony and 
make such investigations as he may deem necessary in adjudicating claims. 


I understand that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that Treasury settlements under this provision of the laws 
of the United States have the force and effect of judgments, It 
is not disputed, I believe, by anybody in this Chamber that a 
judgment, whatever it may have been before the judgment was 
rendered, when rendered, loses the character of a private claim 
and entitles it to payment and to a place in the appropriation bill 
of the Congress of the United States. 

This law is different from the Bowman Act in that that act 
merely provided for a finding of the facts and the certification of 
those facts to the Congress, while this law provides for the pay- 
ment of the claims and provides for their adjudication by the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury Department. I understand that 
claims of this character have been put u the deficiency appro- 
priation bills from time to time under this clause of the law. I 
understand that the distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
COCKRELL], whois a member of the Committee on Appropriations, 
has had items of this character inserted in the deficiency appro- 
priation bill on one or more occasions at 2 sessions of Con- 
gress, and doubtless under the influence of the provision of the law 
which I have stated. 

I think it isa reproach to the Government that just claims of 
citizens are not more promptly provided for by Congress. But I 
would not abrogate the rules of the Senate in order to make pro- 
vision for them. However, if there are one or more of these claims 
that do not come within the purview of the rule which has been 
invoked by the Senator from Maine, then I think they ought to be 
paid. The rule ought not to be pushed against them. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not desire to take up the time 
of the Senate. The last clause of Rule XVI is very clear and dis- 
tinct that all private claims can not go on an appropriation bill, 
and the amendment is therefore subject toa point of order. This 
is an old claim. It max be good, and it may not be good. It has 
been in controversy, The Department has decided both ways 
upon the question. It isa grave question whether the company 
should receive the money, they having made their rates of insur- 
ance so high that the owners of vessels paid them. In the Ala- 
bama awards we did not give the insurancecompanies their claims, 
because we claimed that they had got the money by the high rates 
that they charged at the time. So the question is in doubt even 
as a matter of fact. But that it is a private claim I think there 
can be no question, and I must insist on the point of order. 

Mr. WHITE. Without desiring at all to detain the Senate, I 
wish to say that the line of distinction between a claim that is 
pet and one that is not private is very difficult to draw. In- 

eed, it is arbitrary, if we are to judge by statements made here- 
tofore in the Senate regarding this subject. If there is a claim 
against the Government of the United States which is not dis- 
puted but admitted by the Government, it is unnecessary to go to 
a court to enforce it, because there is no question as to its validity. 
And yetitisa fact that because that claim is indisputable, be- 
cause it is conceded to be just. therefore it must take a back seat, 
while if there is a claim against which the Government of the 
United States has some sort of a valid protest, or a seemingly 
valid protest, or a protest which its officers regard as valid. and 
it is submitted to a judicial determination and determined in 
favor of the claimant, therefore that claim has a superior status as 
contrasted with one regarding which there is no question at all. 
Whatever x" be the technical rules of this body, whose rules 
are wonderfully made and much more marvelously executed, it is 


, 
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plain that in the domain of common sense the uncontested claim 
1s as good a claim as that which is contested. 

Whatever may be the final outcome of this matter, I do hope 
that such a bill as may be presented hereafter, or such a course of 
conduct as the Senate may find itself committed to, will inyolve a 
consideration of all just claims; and if there are any superior to 
those, which the Government can not find any ground of contest 
against, it will be well to discover a means of making the differ- 
entiation. I can not understand it. I do not see why a person 
who possesses a claim that is not contested should be relezated to 
an inferior status. If the Senator from Maine can suggest any 
reason, I should like to have it. 

Mr. HALE. Ihave drawn an amendment which, after the de- 
cision of the Chair, I will offer, and which I think will settlethese 
amendments. In it I have adopted just the phraseology the Sen- 
ator has used; that is, just claims, not simply technical claims. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope the Senator from ine will agree with 
ine that if an individual presents a claim against the Government 
which is admitted to be just by everybody, the mere fact that the 
Government has no contention against it shall not relegate it to 
an inferior status. 

Mr. HALE. It ought not to do it, and it will not doit. Lask 
for the ruling of the Chair upon the point of order raised against 
the amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is asked to rule on the 
point of order taken by the Senator from Maine, under clause 4 
of Rule XVI, which reads as follows: 


No amendment, the cbject of which is to provide for a private claim, shall 
be received to any general appropriation bill, unless it be to carry out the 
provisions of an existing law or a treaty stipulation, which shall be cited on 
the face of the amendment. 


The point taken by the Senator from Maine is that this amend- 
ment seeks to provide for a private claim,” and is not compe- 
tent to be considered. s 

'The particular claims embraced in the amendment moved by the 
Senator from Ohio, as the Chair finds by an inspection of Docu- 
ment No. 60, Fifty-fourth Con second session, are No. 432, 
the Magnolia Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
Charles Hofer, receiver, for amount paid to owners of steamer 
Neptune, 82,333.33; also claims Nos. 430 and 432, to Charles Hofer, 
receiver of the Magnolia Fire and Marine Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati, for moneys paid to the owners of the steamer Forest 
Queen, $3,000; and to Henry M. Cist, receiver of the City Insur- 
ance Company of Cincinnati, for money paid to owners of the 
same steamer, $3,000. 


The attention of the Chair is called to the distinction between. 


public and private bills, or public and private claims. The deci- 
sions seem to indicate that the term private bill shall be con- 
strued to mean all bills for the relief of private parties, bills 
anting pensions, and bills removing political disabilities." ‘To 
be a private bill, it must not be general in its enactments, but for 
the particular interest or benefit of a person or persons.” The 
same rule will undoubtedly apply to praa claims as distin- 
guished from other classes of claims. e law quoted by the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. TURNER] does not take these claims 
out of the rule nor change their character as private claims. 
Referring to the point of order made and to the class of claims 
embraced in the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio, 
the Chair is thus impelled to rule that this amendment provides 


for a private claim within the meaning of the rule now in force 


in the Senate. So the Chair holds that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio is not competent for consideration and that 
the point of order taken by the Senator from Maine is well taken. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think there can be no doubt in 
the mind of any Senator that the decision of the Chair is correct. 
I offer an amendment to come in at the end of page 90. It is in 
the direction of enabling the Committee on Claims to relieve us 
from this pressure early in the next session. I ask the attention 
of Senators to the language, so that if there is any criticism to be 
made, it may be changed, if it is necessary, in order to include all 
just claims. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Insert at the end of page 90: 

To enable the Committee on Claims of the Senate to fully examine into all 
the evidence in all cases of just claims that are now before them, with the view 
of reporting the same to the Senate at the beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, to accompany a bill which shall provide for the payment T the United 
States of all such claims as are rightly due the claimants, $1,000, to be paid 


from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of said committee. 


Mr. HALE. There will be, I will say, some extra labor thrown 
upon the committee. A great part of the work is already done, 
because the batch of claims which I had here the other day are 
almost all backed up by careful reports from thecommittee. But 
in order that there shall be no question when the bill is reported, 
I desire that a most thorough investigation shall be made of all 


the claims, the Bowman claims, and every other class of claims, 
and that a report shall be made which shall show the reasons of 
the committee for reporting the general bill. I do not think we 
ought to hesitate in giving the committee this small amount of 
money, $1,000, for doing the work. If more is needed, I have no 
objection to the amount being increased. It is to be paid on 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee, It is for 
the purpose of helping the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishouldlike to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Maine. We have in the Committee on Claims a clerk and 
an assistant. The clerk and the assistant have been at work for 
some time getting the information and pntting these claims in 
some shape. I want to inquire of the Senator whether it would 
be possible under the rules of the Senate and the law to pay them 
for extra work, or whether f would be required to bring in some 
outsider? 

Mr. HALE. No. The Senator knows himself better than I 
whether thisappropriation is needed. Idid notknowthatthe com- 
mittee has two clerks. "The intention is to take the clerks in the 
vacation, when they will ordinarily be not here on the work of the 
committee, and have them do the work, and that on vouchers cer- 
s to by the Senator they shall be paid from the contingent 

und. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The whole matter to be in the discretion of 
the Senator from Colorado himself. 

Mr.HALE. Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould liketo state that ron much all of the 
time of the assistant clerk last year was devoted to this work, 
getting the various reports together and putting them in shape, 
and indexing them, and indexing the claims. I do not believe I 
could call in a stranger who would afford any.assistance to the 
committee. 

Mr. HALE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. that is the understanding, it is all right. 

Mr. PASCO. I wish to suggest that the amendment ought to 
be amended so as to include in its provisions not only the claims 
that are now pending before the Committee on Claims, but those 
that have already passed either House of Congress. 'The Com- 
mittee has been diligent during the present session. It is sug- 
gested to me Pom Senator from West Virginia [Mr. FAULKNER] 
that it should be confined to those which have already passed the 
Senate. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is right about that. 

Mr. PASCO. We have been diligent, I will say, and some fifty 
or more bills have already been passed upon by the committee; 
the larger portion of them have gone through the Senate: and it 
would not be fair or just to exclude those claims, I do not think 
it is the intention of the Senator to do so. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is entirely right. Under the amend- 
ment as I drew it, technically those claims might be considered 
as before the committee, but the Senator is entirely right, and that 
clause ought to be changed. If the Senator will pass the amend- 
ment to me, I will modify it. 

Mr. PASCO. I suggest that the Senator insert, after the word 
them,“ the words ** which have been favorably reported” or 
* have already been favorably repor:ed." 

Mr. HALE. Will this meet the Senator's view? ‘In all cases 
the just claims that are now before them or that have been favor- 
ably reported and not finally disposed of.” 

Mr. PASCO, That is right. 

Mr. FAULKNER. That meets it. 

M HALE. I hope there will be no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Maine as modified. 

Mr. HALE. I think we may have some reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the prospect of being relieved from what has become 
almost an intolerable burden, the pressure of thoroughly just 
claims which ought to have been paid years ago, and in many 
cases involving the greatest injustice and p But I can 
see now, I think, that with the committee of which the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]is chairman, taking this matter in 
hand and reporting at the next session a bill that shall cover all 
just claims, we can pass it in the Senate in one day, and it will go 
to the House, and I do not apprehend any trouble there. {tis not 
subject to the point that a clause in an appropriation bill is sub- 
ject to, and I do not think the House will take the responsibility 
of killing so just and important a bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In connection with the amendment already 
adopted, on page 40, before line 22, I move to insert: 


For payment of judgments for land condemned for the widening and ex- 
tension of the following streets, viz: Lowell street, Nineteenth street, How- 
ard avenue, Ingleside terrace, and Reservation A, rendered by the ee 
court of the District of Columbia, in case No. 453, district court, $11,006.39, to 
be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 
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In this connection, I ask that the letter of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and the judgment of the court may be 


read, 

Mr. HALE. I do not ask that they be read. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Let them be pnt in the RECORD without 
reading. Y 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then let them be printed in the RECORD, so 
that they may be used in conference. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment is just like the clause already in 
the bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is just like the one already passed. But 
I want the letter of the Commissioners and a copy of the judg- 
ment of the court printed in the RECORD, so that we can use them 
in conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter of the Commissioners and 
the judgment of the court will be printed in the RECORD. 

The papers referred to are as follows: 

OFFICE OF COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, July 1, 1897. 


Sin: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to 
transmit herewith a draft of an amendment intended to be proposed to H. R. 
bill 13, the object of which 1s to provide for the payment of judgments for 
land condemned for widening and extendi well street, Nineteenth 
street Howard avenue, Ingleside terrace, and Reservation A, amounting to 
$11,006.39, to be wholly payable out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, 
and recommend that the item be inclosed in the pending 3 bill. A 
copy of the decree of condemnation pened by the supreme court of the D 
trict of Columbia in the premises is herewith transmitted. 

Very respectfully, 


J. W. ROSS, 
President Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 


9 E A Def 7 : 
"hairman Committee on ciency Appropriations, 
Pi nited States Senate. 


Filed June 24, 1807, J. R. Young, clerk. 

In the supreme court of the District of Columbia, sitting as a district court 
of the United States for said District. 

In re suburban subdivision known as Ingleside Subdivision by Chapin Brown, 
in the District of Columbia, included within section 1 of the plan for the 
ne eae of a permanentsystem of highways in the District of Columbia. 

0. ö. 

On consideration of the proceedings heretofore had in this ca 
suant tothe mandate of the court of G caps of the District of Cotumbia. filed 
in this cause on the 14th day of June, and of the M ip d of the 3 
Court of the United States, it is this 24th day of June, 1897, adjudged, ordered, 
and decreed that the decree by the court and filed herein the Ist day 
of July, 1896, be, and the same is hereby, set aside and vacated, and that the 
verdict and award of the jury filed in this cause on the 18th day of January, 
1596, as set forth in the schedules 1, 2, and 3, thereto annexed and made a part 
hereof, be, and the same are hereby, vacated and set aside and a new trial 
awarded in respect of all of the pieces, Is, and lots of ground in said 
subdivision, except as hereinafter provided; that is to say, except as to those 
pinos or parcels or lots of und known as lots 15 and 16, in block 2; lots 1, 

4, and 15, in block 4; lots J. 7, and 8, in block 5; lot 15. in block 6, and the Reser- 
vation A, in said subdivision; and, as to the said several above mentioned and 
described lots and parts of lots and reservation, the said verdict and award 
are hereby ratified and confirmed, and a permanent right of way thereover, 
as indicated in the plat filed with said subdivision, is hereby condemned as 

rayed for in the petition of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 

led herein September 27, 1895. 

It is hereby further adjudged, ordered, and decreed that there is due and 
payable to the respective owners of said above mentioned and described lots 
an 2 of lots and reservation (as their respective interests may appear). 
condemned as aforesaid, as 5 therefor, according to the verdict of 
ag EY. the following sumsof money, to wit: For part of said lot 15, in block 
2, $982.50; for part of said lot 16, in block 2, $1,245; for part of said lot I. in block 
4. $544.82; for part of said lot 14, in block 4, $1,246; for I of said lot 15, in 
block 4, $867.69; for part of said lot 1, in block 5, $700.42: for part of said lot 7, 
in block 5, $638.01; for part of said lot 8. in block 5, $807; for part of said lot 
15, in block 6, $1,403.65, and for Reservation A, $2,571.80. Wi 001 


A true 8 ^E Test: 
J. R. Youna, Clerk, 
By L. P. WILLIAMS, Assistant Clerk. [SEAL.] 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL |. 

'The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. In that portion of the bill relating to the Senate, 
pus 20, at the end of the amendment just offered, I move to 
insert: 

To reimburse the clerk of the Senate Committee on Pensions for moneys 


actually pua out by him for extra clerical and stenographic services ren- 
— to the committee during the second session of the Fifty- fourth Congress, 


use, and pur- 
t 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 27, line 5, I move to strike out seven 
hundred and twenty and insert ‘‘seven hundred and fifty“ be- 
fore the word *: dollars;" and on the same page, line 6, before the 
word dollars,“ I move to strike out two thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty " and insert three thousand; so as to make the 
clause read: 

For salaries of four additional 7 marshals for said district, authorized 
by the foregoing act, at $750 each, fiscal year 1898, $3,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 69, line 17, before the word thousand,” 
I move to strike out one“ and insert two;" so as to read: 


e salaries and expenses in defense of the Indian depredation claims, 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. HALE. Ou page 83, line 25, before the word thousand,“ 
I move to strike out fifteen and insert ten;“ so as to read: 

For printing and binding for the Department of State, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. On page 122, line 6, I move to strike out “ thirty” 
and insert “ninety” before eight;“ so as to read: 

For destruction of clothing and bedding for sanitary reasons, $98.50. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Are those all the amendments? 

Mr. HALE. Those are all the committee amendments. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is still open to amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GEAR. Iofferan amendment which I send to the desk. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert: 

To pay the balauce due on judgment of the Court of Claimsin favor of the 
Southern Pacific Company, reported in Senate Executive Document No. 59, 
Fifty second Congress, second session, $1,310,427.08, together with interest 
thereon from the date of said judgment at a rate not to exceed 4 per cent 
per annum. 

Mr. ALLEN. I move to amend the amendment by adding the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That the money hereby appropriated shall be retained in the 
Treasury until the final adjustment of the Government liens on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company and the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

I desire to say in behalf of this amendment that it was adopted 
at the last session of Congress. 

i Let me ask the Senator if that is the identical 
amendment that was passed at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. ALLEN. It is the identical amendment that was passed 
at the last session of Congress and placed upon the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, there are vital reasons against the 

of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa, 

and if it is designed to press it it will certainly lead to considerable 
discussion. During the last session of Congress we debated it, I 
think, to the hour of 2 o'clock in the morning. It was vigorously 
opposed. aby ho Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] pro- 
the amendment which is now offered. and I accepted it, I 

aving previously made a motion tostrike out the item from the bill 
that came from the House, the provision which it is now proposed 
by the Senator from Iowa to insert in it; and the amendment pro- 
by the Senator from Nebraska was passed. If there is any 
intention to make a direct payment of the claims of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in connection with this measure, I certainly will 
oppose it; and I am prepared to debate it at considerable length. 

Mr. President, when there are individuals whose claims are un- 
contested, who are not only vitally interested, but who are unable 
to get along, to use the mildest possible expression, because of the 
nonpayment to them of dues admittedly theirs, I do not propose 
to stand here and permit the payment of this large sum to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, when the processes of settlement now 
in progress with reference to the Central Pacific Railroad involve 
a contention by those representing, or who ought to represent, the 
Government of the United States that the Sonthern Pacific and 
the Central Pacific are really one and the same institution. That 
admission was made before a committee of this body by Mr. Pay- 
son, an attorney of the Southern and Central Pacific railroad 
companies, who appeared as a witness before that body. 

If we;re now to engage in a discussion as to the diversion of 
the proc eds of one road to the other, and as to the existence of a 
Goverm ient lien in the one case or in the other, it is well that 
we shou.d know it, and with the amendment which has been pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN), I believe that 
the item may be safely passed. There is no doubt the money is 
owing, and there is also no doubt that a large amount of money 
is owing to the Government of the United States, and although 
the statement was made here before that the stockholders and 
persons interested in the one corporation were different from 
3 interested in the other, that is only true in the remotest 


in corroboration of my statement, I call attention to a state- 
ment on file in this body which shows that when a proposition 
was made for the settlement of the claims of the Government of 
the United States against the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
it was proposed by that company to place as one of its credits in 
that account this very item which itis now asked that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall pay, thus showing the exercise 
of jurisdiction and authority by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
people over this identical proposition. - 

If we are to have any opposition whatever to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Nebraska, we had better understand it, for the 
discussion will not cease yery soon. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have read the report of the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads on this item. : 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Task that the amendment may be again read. 
I did not hear it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read, and 
also the amendment to the amendment. 
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Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I hope, under the circumstances, 
that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] will not push this amend- 


ment further. We have in a very satisfactory way, I think, dis- 
posed for the 3 of a large e of thoroughly good claims, 
which are to be brought to us in the future, and, I think, paid; 
and I do not think the Senate would be willing now to put this 
matter onto the appropriation bill, having excluded the others. 

The whole matter came up in the last session of the last Con- 

ess, when it was debated at length,and an amendment, which I 

ave examined and find to be identical with that offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska, was passed by the Senate. I have no 
doubt that the same amendment will pass now. 

I do not wish to cut off legitimate discussion, and yet it is very 
important that the pending bill should pass as early as possible, 
and I want toget it to the Houseof Representatives to-day. before 
that body adjourns, in order that we may make progress in con- 
ference. So I shall feel constrained to move to lay the amend- 
ment on the table, but if the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] 
Saira to submit some remarks upon it, I shall not make that mo- 

on ROW. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have asked for the reađing of the amend- 
ment. Ican not understand what it is. 

Mr. HALE. Ishall not make the motion now. I understand 
the Senator from Nevada desires to address the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] and the 
amendment to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert on page 9, after line 
12, the following: 

To pay the balance due on judgment of the Court of Claims in favor of the 
Southern Pacific Company, in Senate Executive Document No. 59, 
Fifty-second Congress, session, $1,310.427.08, together with interest 
thereon from the date of said judgment at a rate not to exceed 4 per cent per 
annum. 

To which the following amendment is proposed: 


Provided, That the money hereby ap inted shall be retained in the 
. the final adjustment of vernment liens on the Southern 
Pacific road Company and the Central Pacific Railroad Company. 


Mr. STEWART. Task for the reading of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads on the pending subject. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the report submitted by Mr. GEAR, from the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads, March 25, 1897, as follows: 


and was go 
te Executive nt No. 


1 last-named report the sum of 
$1,800,539.70. Since the $1.800.539.70 was ascertained to be due, has 
appropriated $499,112.02 of said amount: so, under date of Feb 1897. the 
Secretary of the Treasury reported that there rem: due unpaid 
account of this judgment only the sum of $1,310,427.08. 

It is for this amount (31,310,427.08), allowed by the court in the name of the 
Southern Pacific Company, that an mia niga com is requested. 

In addition to the judgment referred to above, the Court of Claims has 
rendered two judgments, which were Ey EN Supreme Court of the 
United States, for $22,453.83 ( 


on 


Document No. 168, Fifty-third Con secon ion, the sum of $805,207.62 
and interest. These two last-men tioned i nts being in thename of the 
Central Pacific pany, no provision is to be made for them at 


time. 
The $1,310,427.08 due on the Southern Pacific Company's Judemant, for 
e T- 
tation of the Army, of the mails, and for the passengers and —.— of other 


the rights of the com i 
rea fe the right of the Southern ine Company to cash payment under 
the decisions of the courts, and payment of all current service is now being 


e. 

In 118 United States Reports, page 235, the court said that the withholding 
of the compensation in question ** was not only a breach of faith on the part 
of the Mira gne but an invasion of the constitutional rights of the com- 


pany.” This been the position invariably taken in all the judicial deci- 
or e ue question of payment for services over nonbond-aided Pacific 
roa nes, 


tribunal of th United betes e decisions chan — — pisnes 
unal o eu wW 
by those charged with official duties. 2 T 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I think it quite important 
that the Senate should understand what the real facts involved in 
this case are, and not adopt the amendment to the amendment, 
which declares affirmatively that the Government of the United 
States has a lien upon the nonbond-aided railroads belonging to 
another Suse d 

The facts of the case are these: By the actof 1862 it was pro- 
vided that the whole amount of the cost of services for transpor- 
tation performed for the Government should be retained by the 
Government and applied on the payment of the interest, By the 


act of 1864 it was provided that only one-half of the amount 
should be so retained and E By the act of 1878, the Thur- 
man Act, it was provided that all the compensation due for sery- 
ices performed for the Government on the bond-aided roads 
should be applied to the interest. 

After that act was passed the Government proposed to apply 
on the interest all that the Central Pacific Company earned on the 
aided and nonaided roads and also all the Raina Pacific road 
earned on the aided and nonaided roads, including the Denver con- 
nection. The case went to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme 
Court held—I have the decision here—that the Government could 
only, under the Thurman Act, retain for the services performed 
on the aided roads, and the Central Pacific Company got a large 
judgment, for part of the Central Pacific road was nonaided. 
The officers in the Department said that they would finally with- 
hold compensation from the Southern Pacific road, not on the 
ground that it had any connection whatever with the Central 
Pacific—because it never had any connection with the Central Pa- 
cific—but on the ground that a Kentucky corporation could not 
operate the road; that it did not have jurisdiction to operate the 
road and contract with the Government. 

I have the decision here which was rendered on that subject, to 
the effect that the Government could not take advan of it 
because the Government had made a contract, the services had 
been performed, and the Government was bound by that con- 
tract; that baying received the benefit it could not put up that 
plea. That was the only pretense in the case; that that company 
could not own the road, because it was a Kentucky corporation, 
and could not own a road in Arizona, in California, or New 
Mexico. The decision holds that the Government could not 
question it, because the Government had made the contract with 
the company, had received the services, and was bound to pay for 
them; and since that time the Government has paid for them. 

There never wasany relation, contractual or otherwise, between 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company. The question is simply whether the Gov- 
ernment will carry out its contracts as it has done ever since and 
as it is now doing. The company is carrying the mails now. 
There is no question about the contract; no offset; no privity of 
any kind whatever on account of the Government in the case. 
The Central Pacific Railroad has a judgment against the Govern- 
ment for carrying the mails on the nonaidedroads. Thecompany 


have not put that in any settlement. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Nevada permit me to ask 

a question? 
.STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. If thereis no ad between these corporations, 
why was it, when the Central ific Railroad Company made its 
proposition of settlement, that it incorporated into its account the 
sum due the Southern Pacific by the Government? 

Mr. STEWART. Suppose it did? 

M WHITE. How could it do it if no relation existed between 
them? 

Mr. STEWART. I suppose they could make other arrange- 
ments. Do you think it would be necessary, if they could get an 
assignment, to do that thing? There is no doubt about that. 
That was not accepted by the Government. 

The facts are these: The corporations are different; the parties 
are different. The stock of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
is mostly owned in recite E while that of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company is mostly owned in America; but in the South- 
ern Pacific there is a large bonded indebtedness issued for the con- 
struction of the road, and the declaration in the amendment here 
is that the Government has a lien on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. It has no connection with it; it has no lien upon 
it, and if that amendment should be adopted it would be very in- 
jurious, it would disarrange everything, and it would be unfair 
and unjust. 

The 1 like this of the Court of Claims are constantly 
paid, and there are some provisions in the bill now for the payment 
of such judgments; and such claims have been paid without suit 
ever since the Supreme Court decided that the Government could 
not take advantage of the fact that this corporation was exceedin 
its power or not in running itsroad. But it made contract. an 
the Supreme Court decided that the Central Pacific Company was 
entitled toa judgment for the services. That was settled, and 
there is no question about it. But the committee did not propose 
to pay at this time judgments of the Central Pacific, use 
when a settlement is made with the Central Pacific the judgments 
of that company will be adjusted. But the Southern Pacific 
Company has no connection with the Central Pacific debt. 

It seems to me if we are going to deal with these roads at all, 
the Government should keep its contract, and particularly should 
not violate the contract with another road on account of the un- 
settled condition of the Pacific railroads. There is no reason for 
it; there is no ground for the proposito and no man can state 
a legal ground forit. Itstands on as high ground as any other 


1897. 
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judgment. It is simply a personal discrimination, and nothing 
else, and the Government can not afford to occupy the position of 


refusing to do justice, if we are going to settle this Pacific Rail- 
road question in any businesslike or reasonable way at all. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I agree with what the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has said about the justice of this 
claim. It is a part or was a part of the running expenses of the 
Government paid for the transportation of the mails. I am in- 
clined to agree with the Senator from Nevada and to disagree with 
the Senator from California [Mr. WniTE] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] as to the rightsof the Government to hold 
these sums to compensate itself for the indebtedness of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company. But, Mr. President, I think the 
amendment ought to be laid uponthe table. The attempt to pass 
this claim upon an appropriation bill at this time will surely result 
in the delay of this bill and the prolongation of the session. There- 
fore, without expressing an opinion adverse to the merits of the 
proposition, I shall vote to have the amendment laid upon the 
table, and I hope the friends of the amendment—— 

Mr. W. Will the Senator withdraw the motion for a mo- 
ment? 


Mr. CHANDLER. I have not made a motion. Isay I hope 
the friends of the amendment will consent to let it go off of this 
bill, and will consent to allow the bill to to-day without it. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. President, I hardly think the course taken by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] and the Sen- 
ator from Maine pes Hae} is the e ow one. is is not an 
ordinary claim. 1t isa judgment of a United States court, and 
the Supreme Court, atthat. It is the finding of a court, and op- 
erates entirely on the Central and Southern Pacific railroad com- 
panies. Idonotthink we haveany right tosay who are the owners 
of the Central and Sonthern Pacific railroads and that they should 


be ag, ted and put together in this claim. 
Mr. D . Will the Senator allow me to make a sug- 
ion? 


Mr.GEAR. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. So are the Bowman Act claims judgments, 
and so are the French spoliation claims judgments, and we have 
at different times in the Due put those upon appropriation bills. 

Mr.GEAR. Iknow that. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The friends of those claims refrain from 
pressing them now, out of consideration for the peculiar situation 
of Congress. 

Mr. STEWART. Let me callthe attention of the Senator to 
the fact that in this bill there is a large amount appropriated for 
the payment of judgments. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly there are appropriations for the 
us Pace of Du 

.STEWART. There is an appropriation of $994,057.18 for 
judgments of the Court of Claims, sely the same character of 
udgments, only this is certified by the Supreme Court of the 

nited States. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Certainly. But for some reason or other 
this is fought on the ground that this money ought to be turned 
intothe Treasury to pay the debt of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, and Senators ought to refrain from pressing it, for the 
same reason that the friends of the French spoliation claims and 
of the Bowman Act claims do not press those claims at this time. 

Mr. GEAR. Those are different. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
can go without this money just as well as these other claimants. 

Mr. GEAR. This claim was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the last session; it came over here, was put in 
the bill by the Senate, and accepted with the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. I do not think there 
is any merit in the amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. The attempt is made in that amendment to aggregate— 
if I may use that expression—the Central Pacific and the South- 
ern Pacific railroad companies upon the statement made by their 
counsel that the ownership was the same. I have no doubt of 
that: but the service was rendered by one road, and the Senate 
can not, in my judgment, take the money for services rendered 
by that road and appl it to the payment of debts due by the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroa mpany. 

I do not wish to press this matter unduly, but I do think in all 
candor and in all justice that this ju ent should be paid. The 
judgment was originally $1,800,000. Con appropriated $500,- 
000: and during the last session it accepted the amendment, quali- 
fied by the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska, 
and now that Senator proposes the same amendment again. I 
hope the Senate will take the claim under consideration, and 
with that fairness, that sense of right, and that equity which per- 
tains to this body that they will pay this just debt and save the 
Government 4 per cent interest. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, when this matter was before the 

nate on the 2d of March last the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 


TEWART] interested himself particularly in maintaining the 


claim of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company in this connec- 
tion. Thecase, however, was notas flagrantthenasitisnow. In 


the present bil we have eliminated, as I said before, all private 
claims. There may be a technicalreason for giving, under the 
rules of the Senate, a preference to the judgment of a court; yeta 
claim is no less private if it is torecover by an individualor a cor- 
poration—for a corporation, to all intents nnd purposes, is a per- 
son—than if the matter isin theformof a claim which is admitted 
to be just. Now, with what face can anybody here go back to his 
constituents and say that he has consented to their just and un- 
disputed claims, small in amount and unsupported by corporate 
power, being relegated to obscurity and the background, and at 
the same time, upon a high, moral, and mighty plane, he has con- 
sented to permit to remain in the bill this large sum to the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company—a claim which was contested, and 
a claim which ought to be contested yet? 

I concede that the money is conclusively shown to be due to the 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company by the judgment of the Su- 
reme Court of the United States, but there is another claim. 
ere-is a matter of dispute between the ple of the United 
States, represented by this Government, and the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company as to whether the bonds of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company have been diverted to 5 composed 
of both the Central and the Southern Pacific railroad companies 
into the coffers of the latter, and whether equity will not reach 
this case as well as any ordinary contention between private suit- 
ors. I have already stated that the official attorney of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company has admitted that these corpora- 
tions are one and the same. 

But I will not pursue the discussion. I simply make the sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Nebraska that, as the Senator in 
charge of the bill proposes to lay the whole matter upon the 
table, we can afford to take that view of the situation. 

Mr. GEAR. Ido not wish to prol this debate at this late 
hour in the session. I suppose I am quite as anxious to adjourn 
as the Senator from California or any other Senator. I therefore 
withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer the amendment to the text of the bill 
which I send to the desk. 

.The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. On page 9, at the end of line 6, it is proposed 
to insert: 
tshall be made tothe fund of the Union Pacific 
Compay: held. ee a Treasury 5 ‘he United PME: andno part of sd aink 
soid or dispose in pursu Ot any agreemen existing, 
ato be made, or completed between the President of the United States, or 


any officer of the United States and Louis Fitzgerald, esq., chairman of a re- 


organization committee of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, or any other 


person, or company, or corporation. 

Mr. HALE. Imake the point of order that that is new and 
general legislation. There can be no question whatever about 
that, in my mind. I will, however, withdraw the point of order 
if the Senator from Alabama desires to submit any remarks upon 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN, I do. 

Mr. HALE. Then I withhold the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I can not conceive that any 

int of order can lie as to this amendment on the ground of its 
boine new legislation when the fund is sought to be raised by an 
appropriation bill coming from the Houseof Representatives. The 

ouse had the right to vote the appropriation, which gives the 
Senate the right to limit its application by amendment. 

In the report which was made to the House of Representatives 
January 15, 1897, Mr. W.E. Curtis, Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, makes the following statement: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1897. 

SIR: I have the honor to transmit herewith a list of amounts allowed b 
the accounting officers of the Treasury Department in favor of the Union and 
Kansas Pacific railroad companies, aggregating $15,810.26, heretofore re 
= Congress, as indicated therein, but for payment of which noappropriations 

ve been made. 

Also, a list of settlements in favor of the Central Branch Union Pacific Rail- 
road e a „allowed by the former Sixth Auditor of the asury, on 
account Y Inland mail transportation. railroads,” amounting to $495.05, 
heretofore reported on 60 of House Executive Document No, 147, Fifty- 
second Congress, second session, for which no provision has been made. 

It is desirable to have these small amounts provided for, in order that the 
accounts on the books of the Department may be closed, and as the amounts, 
with the exception of 1 over nonaided portions of the roads, 
are to be to the sinking-fund and interest accounts of the railroads, 
no money is to be expended from the Treasury therefor. 


y, yours, 
j W. E. CURTIS, Acting Secretary. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Here we have a declaration of the Acting Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that these funds, with the exception of a very inconsiderable 
portion of the amount appropriated in this item of the bill, are to 
go into the sinking fund of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
About that, therefore, there can be no debate. When the money 
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is paid, it must go into the sinking fund of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 

The amendment which I offered to the bill declares the fact that 
this is to go into the sinking fund of the company, and in that 
respect the amendment is essential. Otherwise the payment will 
be made to the company by act of Congress without respect to 
the sinking fund. Then I propose to add to the text, at the end of 
line 6, the following: 

Such payment shall be made to the sinking fund of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, held in the Treasury of the United States, and no part of 
said sinking fund shall be sold or disposed of in pursuance of any agreement 
existing, or to be made, or completed between the President of the United 
States, or any officer of the United States and Louis Fitzgerald, esq., chair- 
man of a reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
or any other person, or company, or corporation. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator, as a very good lawyer 
whether he does not think his amendment creates a new line o 
law to be pursued with reference to these companies? 

Mr. MORGAN. On the contrary, my amendment creates a 
repeal of what you might call a new line of violation of the law; 
that is to say, a line of Executive action which was-contrary to 
the law and which disposes of this entire sinking fund as a gift to 
Louis Fitzgerald and his associates, who constitute a reorganiza- 
tion committee for the purpose of reconstructing the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator’s answer is clear, and it seems to me 
to present precisely the point I made, that it is establishing a new 
line of law with reference to the matter. The Senator says it is 
repealing. That is establishing a new line of law. "That is legis- 


lation. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg pardon. I did not say it was establish- 
ing a new line of law. said that is the law now by express 
statute of the United States, and what we are trying to get rid of 
is an Executive act which, if it is a valid act, would repeal the 
existing law. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think on an appropriation bill 
he can put any new legislation which will confine executive offi- 
cers to a particular line of duty other than they might pursue 
otherwise? 

Mr. MORGAN. The House need not have put the feature in 
the bill if they had not chosen to do it, there being no law to com- 
pelit, and the Senate need not have passed it in committee, as 
they have,if they had not chosen to do it. They might have 
omitted it entirely, but they have brought it forward as a sub- 
ject of legislation; and I contend now that that subject of legisla- 
tion, as they have brought it forward, shall be free from embar- 
rassment on account of acts done by the Executive, and that the 
law as it stands to-day shall have its full vigor and effect as to the 
sinking fund. 

First of all, any statement is omitted from this bill, and, I think, 
guardedly and craftily omitted, as to its being a part of the sink- 
ingfund. When we get back to the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, upon which this action was predicated, it becomes en- 
tirely clear that this money, when it passes out of the hands of 
the Government of the United States by appropriation, instead 
of being paid to the railway company, must be paid to the sink- 
ing fund. : 

Y ow, it is well to understand that the sinking fund is entirely 
segregated from all the funds of the Union Pacitic Railroad Com- 
any, and that that sarhpany has no right to or interest in those 

Panas except to see to the application of them. This fund does 
not belong to the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and it never 
can belong to that company until a full and final settlement of 
the indebtedness of that corporation is made to the United States. 
Now, to whom does it belong? To what fund does it belong? By 
the law as it stands to-day, under what is called the Thurman 
Act, that money belongs to the sinking fund of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company. This provision of the bill, in its loose and 
general language, might be construed into a diversion of this 
money from the sinking fund, but there can be no doubt that if 
the amendment which I propose or any part of it is adopted, if 
the first part of it is adopted, the money must go into the sinking 
fund, and can not be paid into the hands of this corporation. 

Now, Mr. President, having stated that much about it, I pro- 
pe to go a little into the history of this transaction. I wish to 

d out how it is that the sinking fund of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company has been disposed of or contracted to be disposed 
of by the President of the United States in absolute, flagrant 
violation of the statute, the Thurman Act, and all the laws 
on the subject. I want some one to tell me by what author- 
ity the President of the United States has consented to give the 
lol amount of this sinking fund, the sum of which I will pres- 
ently state, to Louis Fitzgerald and his associates in a reorgani- 
zation committee, to be used by them for their personal, private 
benefit, just as if the money belonged to the President who made 
the agreement and had been transferred as a gift into the hands 
of Louis ht Recess and his associates. These things have got to 
be understood, 
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The Congress of the United States is not going to get over this 
trouble without the country understanding that this robbery of 


the sinking fund has been perpetrated and that there is no war- 
rant of law for it, but that on the contrary it is a criminal act in 
violation of the Thurman Act. We must understand this. The 
facts are plain. They are all of record. It turns out that every 
important fact connected with this transaction is a matter of 
record, and when the facts are brought together and considered, 
the country will look with astonishment, shame, and surprise that 
such a transaction could have been perpetrated in the United 
States Government at the close of the nineteenth century. 

Now, sir, for the purpose of getting rid of the Union Pacific 
Railway property, which I say here now is a perfectly solvent 
railroad company, solvent for all its debts—every dollar—and get- 
ting it into the hands of favored men, an arrangement has been 

rojected and entered into between the former Executive of the 

nited States and Louis Fitzgerald. Several efforts have been 
made to obtain from the former Administration and from the 

resent Administration all that appears on the records of the 

epartments of the Government in reference to that transaction. 
Those efforts have been only partially successful. 

The present Attorney-General of the United States. evidently 

conscious of the incompleteness of testimony and documents 
which are on file in the Department of Justice or any other De- 
penne of the Government to show the real transaction here, 
nas sent to us what I will read, with the remark that these are 
all the papers he can find relating to the subject. They consist of 
certain letters which passed between Judson Harmon, Attorney- 
General, and Louis Fitzgerald; the one representing the Goyern- 
ment of the United States or the President, and the other repre- 
senting. as chairman, the committee of reorganization of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company. 

I wish to understand if I can from the testimony presented be- 
fore the Congress in response to resolutions passed by the Senate 
who it is we are dealing with, or the President of the United States 
was dealing with. Who is Louis Fitzgerald, chairman of the re- 
organization committee of the Union Pacific Company, and what 
is the reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Company? 
Who comprise it? What are its powers? Is it a corporation, or 
is it a private arrangement between individual people? We know 
nothing at all about it. In these papers upon that subject there 
is not a hint as to who they are or what their authority is; what 
they have a right to do, or what they expect or intend to do, except 
so far as relates to the handling of the funds of the Government 
of the United States, the sinking fund, and the debt of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. 

That is all we know about it. It is all the information which 
has been vouchsafed to us. The balance of the story we get from 
newspaper reports, and the evidence was so meager in one direc- 
tion and so suggestive in another that the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads unanimously reported a resolution here to do away with 
that agreement and to ask the President of the United States to 
suspend farther action upon it until the Congress of the United 
States could have time to look into the matter. 

This transaction occurred very late in the last Administration, 
I might say in the very last days of the last Administration, and 
was expected to be consummated during this summer, and is now 
expected to be completed during this summer by the decree of a 
court to be rendered really pro forma for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the agreement of the Government of the United States 
on the one hand and Lonis Fitzgerald on the other. 

It was not known when this agreement was made that there was 
to be an extra session of Congress. It was not known that the 
Congress of the United States might have a legislative opportu- 
nity of passing upon this peculiar and unheard-of transaction. but 
it so happens that we have the power to do it, and it so impressed 
itself upon the Pacific Railroads Committee that unanimously 
they requested the President of the United States to suspend fur- 
ther action in that matter until Congress could act upon it. 

Then comes along the pending appropriation bill and brings the 
subject directly in reach of our legislative power, thonghtlessly 

erhaps; perhaps it was supposed that there would be no over- 
ooking of this matter; perhaps it was supposed that the sentinels 
were asleep at their posts, and that this thing could slip through 
the drive without recognition and without contest; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will turn out the other way: and whatever we may do with 
itin this body. the people of the United States will hold us to an 
accountability from which we can never escape if we pass this 
subject over without giving it full and due consideration. 

The honorable Senator from Kansas |Mr. Harris] has been 
pressing before the Senate with the eager anxiety that is due to 
the occasion the resolution reported by the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads, with a view of getting this subject in reach of the 
action of the Senate, upon the supposition that the House would 
not act; upon the supposition suggested this morning by the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. HALE], that it is very necessary to pass the 
bill to-day, because the House is to-day in session. That meant 
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that to-morrow it would not be, or the next day, and it meant 
further 

Mr. GEAR. I will state, for the information of my friend the 
Senator from Alabama, that the House will be in session to-mor- 


row. It has recessed now, and it will meet to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am delighted to hear it. It feels so comfort- 
able to know that we have a Congress which is not running on 
one wheel. It is a splendid operation. The House will be in ses- 
sion to-morrow! Then we ought to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity of getting this matter back to them as quickly as we can, 
but in an intelligent way, so as to invite their attention to the 
fact that they can save $30,000,000 by passing this amendment, 
which otherwise will be robbed out of the Government. Those 
are strong words, sir, but I use them knowing what they mean 
and knowing that they are perfectly justified by the facts. Let 
this Congress adjourn without taking hold of that transaction 
and rectifying it and the United States Government will lose 
$30,000,000 and. the people will lose God knows how much in the 
future. 

I wish to make a remark just here, and I think it ought to have 
some weight, for it is absolutely true. There is not a Senator on 
this floor, there is not a member of the House of Representatives, or 
of any of the Executive Departments of this Government who can 
point to one single dollar which has entered into the construction 
of the Union Pacific Railroad—and I might make the sameremark 
as te the Central Pacific Railroad—which has not been taxed out 
of the people. It has been the people's oed every dollar of it, 
paid under the stress of taxation. There will not be one dollar 
in the treasury of the Union Pacific Railroad Company from this 
time forward which will be contributed by any human being 
who is a corporator, stockholder, director, or otherwise officially 
connected with the road. All the money that is to be extracted 
hereafter, as heretofore, for the support of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, is to be taxed out of the people. ; 

Isay''taxed." Sir, many millions, a great many millions, have 
been raised through the actual process of taxation by law by the 
Government to raise a fund to contribute to this company, but a 
still more oppressive form of taxation and one even harder to 
avoid is the tariff which has been and will be laid upon the people 
through the action of these railroad companies in raising money 
out of them to carry on their business, to make their betterments, 
to restore their broken-down railroad stock, and also to pay their 
official retinue and all connected with it. 

Let it be understood, let the people of the United States under- 
stand once for all that every dollar which has been used in 
building this railroad and every dollar hereafter to be contributed 
to the railroad comes directly out of the pockets of the people 
and is a tax upon their industry. When we realize this, then I 
hope we will warm to the subject and we will understand that 
we have obligations resting upon us which compel us to see that 
the people are not swindled out of their money and put in the 
grasp of a corporation whose powers we do not even know or 
understand. 

Now, I will read this correspondence. Hon. Joseph McKenna, 
Attorney-General, on the 3d day of April, 1897, responding to a 
resolution of theSenate of the26th day of March, stated as follows: 

(1) That on the 23d of January last the Attorney-General, in answer to a 
similiar resolution, sent to the Senate several papers relating to an agree- 
ment between him and Mr. Louis Fitzgerald. 

(2) That inquiry at the Treasury Department and the Department of the 
Interior fails to disclose any other agreements of the kind inquired about. 

(3) That 1 know of no other agreement entered into by the President or 
Attorney-General. 


(4) I transmit co 
reported upon the 


These few additional a o pa er which were found in the 
Attorney-General's Office when Mr. McKenna took possession are 
set forth here, and while they haye some bearing upon the ques- 
tion are not very important except as pointing a moral and adorn- 
ingatale. They do that most admirably. 
ow, sir, here is a transaction for the sale of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, for the sale of the sinking fund, and in addi- 
tion to the other property, for the sale of all franchises, rights, 
and privileges of the United States in the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company to Louis Fitzgerald, chairman of the committee of reor- 
ization. > 
Would it not be supposed that under ordinary circumstances 
and in the ordinary course of governmental business a formal 
agreement would have been drawn up and signed by the parties 
who proposed to bind the United States on the one hand and 
Fitzgerald’s organization committee on the other, and that that 
agreement would have been lodged somewhere in the archives of 
the Government; that it would specify the terms and the condi- 
tions of the contract; that it would fully set forth all the items of 
this great and unusual transaction? 
I submit to the Senate of the United States if that would not be 
a reasonable expectation? Yet there is no such contract on file. 
No actual agreement between the parties has ever been formulated 


es of a few additional papers concerning the agreement 
of January last. 


and signed. The agreement rests entirely upon four letters 
written between the parties, one of which is not given at all. One 
of those letters is not in the record; it is referred to, and its date 
is given, but the letter itself is not here, and another one of the 
letters is unsigned. They comprise all the evidence which the 
Government of the United States possesses in regard to this tre- 
mendous transaction. I will venture to say that_a contract in- 
volving $100 has never been made by the United States or any of 
its officers in the loose, indefinite, uncertain form of this vast con- 
tract in the history of our country. Of course I do not know; I 
can only conjecture that this looseness of transaction has taken 
place for the purpose of giving an easy road out of difficulties, if 
m might possibly be suggested. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the Senator from Alabama under 
P authority of law does the Administration say it has pro- 
ce 2 

Mr. MORGAN. I will come to that point after a while, if the 
Senator will allow me. I am now getting the facts before the 
Senate, and presently I will touch upon the 5 of law. 

I have shown to the Senate now what Mr. McKenna said he 
found on file. Now I will read what he found on the files. The 
first letter in the series, though it is the last in the arrangement of 
the papers here, is dated June 15, 1897. I invite attention to it, 
Itisaletter from Louis Fitzgerald to the Hon. George Hoadly, 
who was special assistant to the Attorney-General. It seems that 
Mr. Hoadly had been appointed special assistant to the Attorney- 
General for the purpose of supervising and conducting all that 
relates to the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and so Fitzgerald 
addressed him on the 15th of January, 1897, from New York. He 
says: 

Dear Sir: Replying. on behalf of the Union Pacific reorganization com- 
mittee, to your favor of the 14th instant— 

The favor of the Hon. Mr. Hoadly of the 14th instant is not given 
in this record— 

Replying, on behalf of the Union Pacific reorganization committee, to your 
favor of the 14th instant, in which you request from this committee such 
proposition as it may be willing to make fixing a guaranteed bid at foreclos- 
ure and sale for the interest of the United States in the Union Pacific Rail- 
way and for the Union Pacific g fund, I am authorized to submit to 
you, and through you to the executive department of the Government, the 
following. 

He does not say by whom he is authorized, but I suppose, of 
course, by the committee he professes to represent. 

In the event that the Government shall at once take proceedings in the 
pending foreclosure suits— 

There were a number of foreclosure suits then pending in dif- 
ferent courts. I have never been able to find out how many. 
Some Senators on this floor probably, by thinking it over, could 
inform me, but the Attorney-General has not been able to do so— 

In the event that the Government shall at once take proceedings in the 
pou foreclosure suits or by independent bills for the enforcement of its 

jen upon the railroad and a ly s of the Union Pacific Railway (which in- 
cludes the Kansas Pacitic line) by sale thereof, and for the sale of the sinking 
fund in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury relating to the Union Pa- 
cific Railway Mad ce A the reorganization committee is prepared to guar- 
antee a minimum bid for the Union and Kansas Pacific lines of railroad and 
property embraced within the lien of the Government, and for the cash and 
securities in the United States Union Pacific sinking fund, taken at par, 
which shall produce to the Government over and above any prior liens and 
charges upon the railways and epit fund the net sum of 846.0 0.000. 

‘The committee is prepared to furnish adequate security for the due per- 
formance of the above offer. As such security it will deposit with snch 
national ET in New York City as may be selected br the proper offi- 
cers of the Government the sum of 34:500.000 in cash (namely, 10 per cent of 
the guaranteed bid), subject to the condition that this deposit may be used, 
under the terms of the foreclosure decree, as a deposit to qualify such bid- 
ders as mar act on behalf of the 5 committee, and that to the 
extent to which the Government may determine the terms of decree. an equal 
deposit, to be made within a reasonable time before sale, shall be required as 
a 1 of any other bidder. Should the Government desire to liqui- 
date the sinking fund in advance of sale of the railway property, the reor- 

nization committee will be 8 to anticipate this feature of its offer 

an earlier puse of the sinking fund at parof the cash and securities 
e osed is f iderabl itude and 

8 e provision pr one oi ve considerabie magn e and as 
the propusition is based Coon conditions which now exist, it will be obvious 
that the reorganization committee must reserve. and it desires to be under- 
stood as reserving, the right to withdraw this offer at any time previous to 
its Lii eed by the „ is " 

ve the honor very respectfully, yours. 
dines LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
Chairman of the Reorganization Committee 
of the Union Pacifié Railway Company. 
Hon. GEonGE HoADLY, 
Special Assistant to Attorney-General, 
No. 22 William Street, New York City. 

That is dated, the Senate will remember, on the 15th day of 
January, 1897. It was not very long then until the 4th of March. 
On the 18th day of January this is the reply to it which we find, 
a paper in the archivesof the Attorney-General’s Office not signed: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., January 18, 1597. 

Stn: Hon. George Hoadly, special assistant to the Attorney-General, has 
sent me your letter to him of the 15th instant— 

'The one I have just read— 


making a proposition on behalf of your committee fora guarantied minimum 


0 
bid for the property of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railway compa- 
nies and the Union Pacific sinking fund as a basis for the Government's 
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to foreclose its lien thereon. Iam Sees by the President 


ce foreclosure proceedings, as 


commen your proposal, pro- 
vided it is moditied in the following 


(1) In order to prece the basis of the o; informal tiat ions. 
which took place in the absence of an accurate statement of the sinking fund, 
your offer should be modified so that the amount of wr NC Ren bid therein 

will be $45.754,050.99, instead of the sum of $45,000,000. 


named 050.99. A 

(2) That che tol clause of your proposal be eliminated, viz, and 
that, to the extent to which the Government may determine the terms of 
decree, an equal deposit to be made within a reasonable time before shall 
be required as & qualification of any other bidder.” 


Now, says the Attorney-General: 


faith and cee im Sse performance, and while the Government will obvious! 
have the same interest as other parties in having such condition imposed, 
— — wish to make a stipulation on that point as a condition of our arrange- 
ment. 

(3) That your is understood to mean that in case the property 
mentioned should not be sold as a unit. minimum bids for thg separate ae 
tions thereof are to be made which in the aggregate will proce to the Gov- 
ernment the net sum above mentioned. In case of separate sales the deposit 
named by you may, of course, be used for qualification of bidders represent- 

you at each, in such proportions as may be required under the terms of 


(4) Your applies to such sale or sales as shall become effective. 
The sale of fie Eine und may be judicial or otherwise. 

Your acceptance of the above modifications of your proposal will close the 
ange goa and I will proreed to institute foreclosure proceedings on be 
halt of the Government as soon as the deposit named by you is made, for 
which, upon receipt of your acceptance, I will designate the depositary. 

Very respectfully, 
„Attorney-General. 

Lovis FITZGERALD, Esq., 

Chairman Reorganization Committee, Union Pacific Rwy. Co., 
No. 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Nonameissigned toit. Tt is addressed to Louis Fitzgerald, 
esq., chairman reorganization committee, Union Pacific Railway 
Company, No. 120 Broadway, New York. To that Mr. Fitzgerald 
replies: A 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, 
Union PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, January 20, 1897. 
Bing: I have your favor of 18th instant, written in reply to my letter of 15th 
instant to Hon. George Hoadly, special assistant tothe Attorney-General. 
'On behalf of the reor, tion committee of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company I have the honor to.accept the moditications proposed in your let- 


ter of January 18, 1807, to the made in my letter to Hon. George 
Hoadly dated on the Ith Boose 
9 E LOUIS FITZGERALD. 
Chairman Union Pacific Reorganization Committee. 


Hon. Jupson HARMON, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 


Now, there is all the light that anybody can throw on this sub- 
ject from the archives of our Government. I have read every 
word of it just.as it has been communicated to the Congress of 
the United States. I again ask the question whether anyone ever 
heard of a transaction of any tude, and particularly one of 
this magnitude, being left to be determined as to its terms and 

rovisions by papers that areas loose as these, without any formu- 
lation of an agreement between the parties to bind the Goyern- 
ment or to bind Fitzgerald and his ep ee / 

Is it not also due to the of the United States that we 
should have information as to who Louis Fitzgerald & Co. are; as 
to their capacity to carry out this bid; as to whether they are a 
corporation or whether they are private individuals; as to what 
their interests now are in this company? But, sir, the records of 
the Attorney-General's Office are silent upon this question. They 
contain no information. Ihave read to you all the information 
that the n ds Mag loqui: that, too, after nr e p pci 

one thr: wi em — inquiry out if there 
ce an thin additional, and he found out nothing additional ex- 
cept a few scraps of paper there which do not amount to anything. 
t letter of the 14th day of January, 1897, has not been pro- 
duced. We do not know what its contents may be. There is no. 
copy of it on file in the Department, it seems, and all of this vast 
transaction is left to rest upon that extremely uncertain and 
conjectural basis. 

Ow, sir, we can not along with this transaction in that 
way with justice to ourselves. e can not, upon the er apes 
that the king can do no wrong, say to the executive branch of the 
Government, **You can do no wrong, and we therefore require 
nothing more of you than a mere intimation contained in letters 
like this of the general nature of the transaction without respect 
to the persons with whom you are dealing." 

But the eie 2 gr of the country, to whom we are often very 
much indebted for information that we can not get from the De- 
partment about the business we have to transact here, have fer- 
reted into this subject and they make what seem to be credible 
statements—statements whichI believe. Someofthosestatements 
are appended to the report of the honorable Senator from Kansas 
upon the resolution to which I have already referred. The com- 
mittee say: 


The undersigned append a statement of a representing a com- 
plaint of the atinor shargholders aad giving some Mea of the injury which 
would result to that class of creditors of the company. 


m 
| by 


Thereupon these statements of two ne pers are appended to 
the report. The firstappears to be a press dispatch from a Boston 
paper: 

55 Boston, June 15. 


Within a short time the reorganization committee of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company is expected to make public its plan for the reorganization 
of the road, and assurances have been received that the plan will be accepta- 
ble to the representatives of the Government. It is expected that anew 
company will secure possession. The time for the actual sale of the road to 
thenew company under the foreclosure proceedings was set for the first week 
in July, but owing to necessary legal formalities it is not expected that the 

eat system will be operated by the new company much before October of 

s year. 

Great speed and haste abont this business! 

The new plan is said to 1 for the securing of the road by the reor- 
8 committee for the actual net sum of E357 Du. although the min- 
um bid was fixed at $15,754,000, 


Let me make a comment on that as 1 go along, as I do not wish 
to repeat any of the remarks I have to make to-day. How was 
the sum reduced from $45,754,000 to $28,691,336? By turning over 
the sinking fund into the hands of Fitzgerald, in order that he 

ight buy the road with it; by taking the fund that is segregated 

aw in the Treasury of the United States, that the President 
himself can not touch, and transferring it to Louis Fitzgerald, in 
order that he might thereby be able to make good his minimum 
bid of $45,700,000 by the payment of $28,691,336; taking the prop- 
erty of the Government—actual cash, a large part of it, bonds at 
par and entirely worth their par in gold or in any kind of money 
and transferring that sinking fund into the hands of Lonis Fitz- 
gerald & Co., in order to enable them to make that minimum bid, 
which they pretend cost forty-five million seven hundred and odd 
thonsand dollars, when in fact it costs only $28,691,336. 

Now, wil we by our silence, by our acquiescence, or in any 
other way confirm and ratify that transaction, evidenced in the 
loose manner I have pointed out in these letters, one of which is 
not signed, and another of which is not found on the files of the 


Department? Can the Senate assist in the performance, consum- 


mation, and ratification of a transaction like that? Why, sir, I 
would feel that I was affronted if a man should ask me if I would 
support a thing of that kind upon my oath as a Senator. Says 
this dispatch, which I continue to read from: 


ordered. The allotment of first-mortgage 4 per cent bonds, which, under 
the Sy ae n. was to be $100,000,000, is to be reduced under the new plan 
to $75,000,000, and there is to be an increase in the allotment of preferred 
stocks to the Union Pacific sinking fund 8s and the Kansas Pacific consols. 
The Oregon Short Line, in which the Union ge ring has an equity, has reor- 


— on its gyn account since the J for reo tion was 
hed, and the Kansas City and and the Bt. J h and Grand 
ass out of the Union Pacific system. 


Island, being separately organized. 
The Denver, Lincoln and Gulf and ne of the smaller roads in Kansas and . 


Nebraska, which are unprofitable properties, are not to be included in the 
tion plan, and are to shift for themselves. 
Among the men mentioned as the members of the new corporation and its 
probable officers are Oliver W. Mink, of Boston— 
One of the present receivers— 
John W. Doane, of Chicago— 
Another one of the present receivers— 
Frederic R. Coudert, of New York— 


Another one of the present receivers— 
John F. Dillon, of New Tork 


Another one of the present receivers— 

Alex. Millar, of Boston; Edwin F. Atkins, of Boston; Russell e,of New 
York; George J. Gould, of New York; George Q. Cannon, of Salt e City; 
Henry B. Hya, of New York; Collis P. Huntington and William R. Hearst, 
of New Yor. 

They are the front men, the leading men in the reorganization 
committee. So this paper says. That statement has never been 
corrected or disputed, notwithstanding it has been reported to the 
Senate since the 26th day of June. Moreover, it has been confirmed 
by other statements made from other newspapers, and [ refer to 
them because of the principle of law that the best evidence which 
can be obtained is always good evidence, so far as it goes. 

We have searched the archives of the Government in vain; we 
haye appealed to every source of official knowledge that we could 
think of to get at the fact as to who comprise this company, and 
here all of the receivers of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
who now hold the legal title to that company, if the decrees on 
which their 3 are based have any validity, are the 
men who are dealing with this bm And, sir, Collis P. Hunt- 
ington, who owns the Central Pácific Railroad as much as I own 
my pocketknife, to the extent of his ownership, which is abont 
three-fourths of it, is one of the parties to this purchase. 

Those are all the facts that I can lay before the Senate except a 
further statement, which comes through the newspapers, that 
these men have e to the Btate of Utah and have there ob- 
tained a charter for this reorganization company, the terms of 
which we do not know, but enough is disclosed as to the action of 


! 
j 
1 
t 


1897. 


the government of Utah in granting the charter to show us that 
it 75 mere repetition and copy of what is called the Kentucky 


com ^ 

Mr. President, that makes it necessary for me to state ve 
briefly what is the Kentucky company. I gan not now go throug 
the whole of it in detail, but I can state the prominent points in 
the organization of the Kentucky company to show the Senate 
and the country what sort of an organization it is in Utah that 
p to buy and exploit and operate the Union Pacific Rail- 

Company. It is a company based upon the same scheme 
with what is called the Southern Pacific Railroad Company or 
PN Company, organized and chartered in the State of Ken- 

cky. Itis the most peculiar corporation that ever existed, I 
su Up to the time of the effort to get the government of 
Utah to go into this matter, it was the only one of the kind that 
had ever existed. Now, what was it? 

Huntington, in testimony which he swore to, that I have before 
me here now, stated that there were about forty different rail- 
roads connected in one way and another with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, beginning at Portland, in Oregon, and termi- 
nating at New Orleans. There were about forty of these roads, 
and Huntington and his three associates, and the administrators 
or executors of the survivors of them, owned all of the roads. 
They not only owned a majority of the stock in the forty rail- 
Mes fh but they owned almost the entire stock in all of them. 
They found it necessary to escape from the jurisdiction of the 
courts fhrough which their railways ran and to get away as far 
as possible from the jurisdiction of the railroad commissioners of 
the different States through which they ran, who frequently busy 
themselves in making raids upon the rates of railroads that receive 
their charters, as was the case in this instance, entirely from the 
State and Territorial authorities. 

Thereupon they came to Kentucky and got the penes of 
Kentucky to organize them into a corporation called the Southern 
Pacific way Company. That company was forbidden by its 
charter to build any railroad or attempt to build any in the State 
of Kentucky. Kentucky did not intend to be afflicted with their 
corporate action in so far as it might affect the rights of the peo- 
ple of Kentucky. So that ban was put upon them. They were 
refused permission to build any railroads in that State, but they 
were authorized to buy railroads and the stock of railroads and 
to carry those purchases of railroads and their stock into the capi- 
tal of the Kentucky company. I will call it the Kentucky com- 

y, because there have been several changes of the name of the 
8 Pacific Railway Company and it makes confusion when 
we undertake to separate them by the narrow definitions that are 
given in the titles of these respective companies. 

When that company was created, they organized it how? By 
putting the stock of these forty railroads into the treasury of that 
company. They transferred the stock into the hands of a trustee. 
It was put in at par, and when all this stock was thus assembled 
together it constituted the capital stock of the Kentucky company. 
Now, what resented that stock? No transfer book of stock; 
no record at all. Certificates were issued by this trustee, which 
were negotiable by delivery, representing the stock that was sub- 
scribed to the Kentucky company by the holders of the stock in 
the forty railway companies. 

Mr. HARRIS. Allotments of stock. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; allotments of stock. The forty 
companies were left in regular ization, with their officers 
and all that. They did not und e to break them up, but they 
took the capital stock of those companies and put it in the Ken- 
tucky company and allotted to each shareholder the amount of 
stock of the Kentucky company that he was entitled to in the ag- 
gregate of his stock holdings in these other companies; and this 
allotment having been made, the certificate was issued showing 
his interest in the stock of the Kentucky company; and that cer- 
tificate, made up in such sums as they chose, was transferable by 
delivery like a bond of the United States or a greenback or a silver 
certificate. No record was kept, no stock book was kepi, nothing 
was kept that any human being could get sight of; and when you 
want to trace one of these incorporators or holders of stock so 
as to fasten upon him a personal liability of any kind at all, the 
chances are that you wonld never find where he was, for in ten 
minutes’ time he could rid himself absolutely of his stock and all 
trace of his ever having been a stockholder by the simple act of 
delivery of these certificates into the hands of some person else. 
I am not going further into it, perhaps, than one other particular. 
But in view of that fact, am I not right in saying that that is the 
most peculiar corporation that ever existed in the history of legis- 
lative proceedings? 

There is one other pointabout it. This Kentucky company had 
the right, as I have already stated, to buy railroads, to lease rail- 
roads, to buy steamships, and to lease steamship lines, and they 
sprod themselves out until they reached from Portland, Oreg., to 

iverpool, and from San Francisco acròss to China in this kind of 
ownership. The Kentucky company became the great receptacle 


railway 
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into which all the powers of these fifty corporations had been con- 
centrated, and Collis P. Huntington was the presiding officer. 
One of the things that he did in the pursuit of the powers derived 
from the Kentucky company was to take a lease for ninety-nine 
years of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. He has got it 
now, He was then the active managing man of the Pacific rail- 
road company, had been from its organization, and is yet. He 
was also the president of the Kentucky company. Hemadeacon- 
tract with himself as vice-president of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company and president of the Kentucky company by which the 
Central Pacific Railr oad Company was leased for ninety-nine years, 
and leased at a sum which has enabled him and his coadjutors to 
leech out of that company nearly money enough to pay its debt to 
the United States. . 

Now,that same man is here in the Fitzgerald company, and 
they have gone to the State of Utah and got another Kentucky 
company ofianized there, based on the same model, as far as we 
can gather. But, sir, we have to get that from the newspapers, 
because the Government can not afford us the knowledge. Here 
is a Government so deeply interested in this great transaction, 
utterly ignorant, so far as its official information goes, of the 
nature of the case, and they can not inform us as to what this 
Utah company proposes to do. But we gather from the news- 
paper press that they propose to duplicate the Kentucky company 
in its extraordinary powers, and that company will have the iM 
to buy railroads, and it is to be under that authority that thi 
Fitzgerald contract is to be carried into effect. 

There is the general situation; and, Mr. President, it is enough, 
to put any man, no matter how confiding he may be, upon notice 
that "peras is going on about this railroad company that will 
not bear the light of investigation, that is not just, t is not 


right. 

The Senator from North Carolina asked me what authority in 
law there was for this, I have but run over this question hur- 
riedly, and I do not want to cause the Senate to bestow one mo- 
ment of reflection upon my propositions of fact or law that is not 
germane to it, and that is not absolutely important in the con- 
sideration of this question. 

Let us turn to the law of this case. Commencing in 1862 and 
going on in 1864, and subsequently thereto in many acts of Con- 
gress, the legal and financial foundation was laid for the building 
of this transcontinental system of railroads, These laws said— 
and the Supreme Court in a decision which depended upon the 
proposition have so held—that it was the intention of Congress in 
the organization of these two railroad companies that they should 
constitute one grand, unified, and uniform system of railroad from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. 

If I could indulge myself, for a moment even, in recalling the 
reasons for that magnificent project of public ‘policy, the Senate 
of the United States and the country would see at once that the 
maintenance and conduct of these two roads was not only a great 
national project, with reference to the welfare of the people and 
the country at large, but they would see that these rai were 
actual instrumentalities of Government, as much so as the national 
banks; actual instrumentalities of Government, not mere conven- 
iences—something affording opportunity for the proper conduct of 
the business of the United States—but organized on purpose as 
actual instrumentalities of Government; which purposes are not 
only explained in the charters themselves, but when we come to 
the grant of priority, to the first-mortgage bonds, as they are now 
called, we expressly excepted out of that priority these instru- 
mental features of governmental action which are carefully pro- 
vided for in the statutes, The first-mortgage bonds have never 
been held to be a mortgage or a lien upon those features of this 
charter which make these railroads the instrumentalities of Gov- 
ernment. The language is express, and no man can doubt it. 
The reservation was put in on purpose, and was carefully and 
effectually done. 

. Mr. President, I have argued in my own mind—and it is un- 
necessary for the present discussion that I should state or define 
the conclusion at this moment of time—that in consequence of 
that express exception in respect of the priority of lien, of what 
is called the first mortgage, it does not hold as to these particular 
features of this charter. I have shown that, sir, and I am as 
firmly convinced of it as I am that I now occupy the floor of the 
Senate. No court in this country can sell these railroads under a 
judicialsale. You might as well sell out the mail contracts of 
the country under a judgment; you might as well sell the ships of 
war by a decree of a court based on a builder's lien. The Gov- 
ernment is so interwoven by these statutes and by this great pub- 
lic policy with these railroad companies that no court in the 
United States has the power, without Congress shall hereafter en- 
able it, to sell these railroads and convey all the features covered 
by these charters. 

I mention that more for the purpose of calling the attention of 
the lawyers in this body to the proposition than anything else, in 
order that I may illustrate, by the language of this statute, and 
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by the exceptions in the statute, which are expressed, the fact 
that the Government of the United States never contemplated the 
sale of these roads under a decree of a court. They can not be sold 
and conveyed except by an express act of Congress. We have 
first got to provide that these reservations in favor of the United 
States shall not operate to forbid a sale; and in the absence of 
such provision, no court can make such a decree. 

After we had gone through with enacting all this body of stat- 
ute law, this peculiar and unfortunate arrangement of giving a 
priority of lien to a second-mortgage bond over this statutory lien 
of the United States—that strange and incomprehensible transac- 
tion—after we had done all this, and decision after decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States had been made upon it, con- 
struing these various and apparently conflicting proposons aris- 
ing out of the construction of the numerous statutes, the great 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate took this subject ow 
after the matter had got into dire confusion, they td:&kit up. By 
what authority did they take it up? By what authority did they 
undertake to say that they would readjust the statute law of the 
United States in respect of the rights, powers, duties, and obliga- 
tions of these railroads? I will answer. By an authority that 
the Supreme Court of the United States has expressly confirmed, 
the right to alter, amend, and repeal the charters. 

Sir, in all the decisions which have been made or which ever 
will be made in respect of these railroads, none has been so im- 
8 as that affirmation by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the Thurman law, which was a total repeal, alteration, 
. and modification of the existing law, was constitutional. That 
question having been settled, Mr. President, then 

Mr. TURPIE. Ishould like to ask the learned and honorable 
Senator from Alabama whetherthe Thurman Act contained within 
itself any repealing clause? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, fully; even more ample, because it is 
more specific than the first act, and leaves it less in doubt than 
the origina acts of charter—the acts of 1862 and 1864. 

Mr. President, when the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate got hold of this subject, what did they attempt to doin the 
exercise of this power of alteration, amendment, or repeal? They 
codified the whole system; they passed upon all of it; and the 
rights and powers, as they exist to-day, of these railroad companies 
can not be understood by looking at any other statute than the 
act of 1878, called the Thurman Act. I take occasion, inasmuch 
as two of that eminent committee are now absent from the Sen- 
ate—and perhaps others who were of this body—to say that Allen 
G. Thurman and George F. Edmunds, great as they were, have 
never conferred upon this country so express a blessing as they 
conferred in the enactment of the Thurman Act. 

They took the subject up; they codified it; they reviewed it in 
all its essential orbs eid and when that act was signed and had 
been determined by the Supreme Court of the United States as 
being within the constitutional purview of Co ss, then, sir, 
we have the real source to which we look for all of the provisions 
of law which concern these roads. 

As I read the preamble of that act—for the preamble to the act 
was enacted as a statement of the situation of these railway com- 

panies both as to the law and as to the facts, and stands as a dec- 
E which fixes the rights of the United States and of the 
railroad companies absolutely—as I read the preamble of this act, 
the Senate will see at once not only its importance, but how com- 
pletely it disposes of a large number of questions which are raised, 
some of them found in the correspondence here, which I have read 
to the Senate this morning. I will read the entire act: 

Whereas on the Ist day of July, A. D. 1802, Congress passed an act entitled 
“An act to aid in the construction of a railroad and te egraph line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the ernment the use 
of the same for postal, military, and other purposes "— 

There are the instrumentalities of Government directly ex- 
pressed— 

d 
Me heres afterwards, on the 2d day of July, A. D. 1804, Congress passed an 
act in amendment of said first-mentioned act; and 

Whereas the Union Pacific Railroad Company named in said acts, and un- 
der the authority thereof, undertook to construct a railway, after the passage 
thereof, over some t of the line mentioned in said acts; and 

Whereas, under the authority of the said two acta, the Central Paciflc Rail- 
road Company of California, a corporation existing under the laws of the 
State of California, undertook to construct a railway, after the passage of 
said acts, over some part of the line mentioned in said acts; and. 

Whereas the United States, upon demand of said Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, have heretofore issued, by way of loan and as provided in said 
acts,to and for the benefit of said company, in aid of the purposes nimed 
in said acts, the bonds of the United States, payable in thirty years from the 
date thereof, with interest at 6 per cent per annum, payable half yearly, to 
the amount of $25,885,120, which said bonds have been sold in the market or 
otherwise disposed of by said o and 

Whereas the said Central Pacific 5 has issued and di: of an 
amount of its own bonds equal to the amount so issued by the United States, 
and secured the same by mor e, and which are, if lawfully issued and dis- 
posed of, a prior and mount lien, in the respect mentioned in said acts, 
to that of the United States, as stated, and secured thereby; and 

Whereas, after the e of said acts, the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 


pany, a corporation then existing under the laws of California, did, under the 
authority of Congress, become the assignee of the rights, duties, and obliga- 


tions of the said Central Pacific Railroad Company as 3 in the act of 
Congress quoe on the 3d of March, A. D. 1865, and did, under the authority 
of the said act and of the acts aforesaid, construct a railroad from the city of 
San Jose to the city of Sacramento, in California, and did demand and re- 
ceive from the United States the sum of $1,970,580 of the bonds of the United 
States, of the description before mentioned as issued to the Central Paciflc 
Company, and in the same manner and under the provisions of said acts; and 
upon and in ct of the bonds soissued to both said companies the United 
States have paid interest to the sum of more than thirteen and a half million 
dollars, which has not been reimbursed; and 

Whereas said Western Pacific Railroad Company has issued and d 
of an amount of its own bonds equal to the amount so issued by the United 
States to it, and secured the same by mortgage, which are, if lawfully issued 
and disposed of, a prior and paramount lien to that of the United States, as 
stated and secured e A and 

Whereas said Western Pacific Railroad Santen has since become me 
in and consolidated with said Central Pacific Railroad Com y, under the 
name of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, whereby the said Central 
Pacific Railroad Company has become liable to all the burdens, duties, and 
obligations before resting upon said Western Pacific Railroad Company; 
and divers other rail companies have been merged in and 8 
with said Central Pacific Railroad Company; and 

Whereas the United States, upon the demand of the said Unign Pacific 
Railroad Company, have heretofore issued, by way of loan to it and as pro- 
vided in said acts, the bonds of the United States, payable in thirty years 
from the date thereof, with interest at 6 per cent per annam, payable half 
pe the principal sums of which amount to $7,236,512; on which the United 

tates have paid over $10,000,000 interest over and above all reimbursements; 

which said bonds have been sold in the market or otherwise disposed of by 
said corporation; and 

Whereas said corporation has issued and dis: of an amount of its own 
bonds equal to the amounts so issued to it by the United States as aforesaid, 
and secured the same by mortgage, and which are, if lawfully issued and dis- 
posa of, a prior and 8 lien, in the respect mentioned in said acts, 

that of the United States, as stated, and secured thereby; and 

Whereas the total liabilities (exclusive of interest to accrue) to all cred- 
itors, including the United States, of the said Central Pacific Company 
amount in the gate to more than $96,000,000, and those of the said Union 


Pacific Railroad Dye more than 000,000; and 
Whereas the United States, in view of the indebtedness and operations of 
said several railroad companies f their 


tively, and of the para on o 
e incomes, are not and can not, without further legislation, be secure 
in their interests in and concern: said respective railroads and corpora- 
tions, either as mentioned in said or otherwise— 

I call the attention of the Senate to the importance of that state- 
ment, that upon the laws as they stood the United States could 
not be properly secured in their liens upon this property, and in 
their right of reimbursement— 


and 
Whereas a due re to the rights of said several companies respectively, 
as mentioned in said act of 1862, as well as just security to the United States 
in the premises, and in respect of all the matters set forth in said act, require 
that the said act of 1862 be altered and amended as hereinafter enacted; and 
D geod sd juntion, ie Gowers DOTIO aud EETL IUS net oF 
u 4 
1801 for the amen ent and iteration. thereof ought also to be exerted as 
hereinafter enacted: Therefore, 

Be it enacted, ete. 

Mr. President, before I go into a brief inquiry into some of the 
leading provisions of the Thurman Act, which changed the law 
as it stood at the time of its enactment, I wish again to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a summarizing of the difficulties to 
be provided against by an amendatory law, and this is the only 
amendatory law that the Congress of the United States has passed 
upon that subject, Here is the recital of the situation which 
makes it necessary to pass this amendatory law. The facts are 
all set out; and then they go on, after laying down this predicate 
of fact, to state the amendments which are made in the original 
act of 1862 and 1864 by this act of Congress. 

Mr. PETTUS. Will the Senator from Alabama give us the 
authority in the act of 1864 for making these changes? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iwill say to my colleague that the authority 
to do so has been questioned directly in the Supreme Court of the 
United States; and it has been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the acts of 1862 and 1864 did authorize such 
action. So it is not necessary, perhaps, to go into a broader state- 
uis esed that, or amore specific one, in answer to my colleague's 
question. 

I observed some time ago that there could be no question at all 
after the decision of the Supreme Court in the case to which 
referred, of the power of Congress to pass the amendatory law. 
I therefore assume, upon the face of the act itself and upon that 
decision of the Supreme Court, that the Thurman Act is the em- 
bodiment of all the rights, duties, and obligations of the United 
States and of these railroad companies as they are defined by law. 

Now,they go on first to define what net earnings shall be, what 
shall be considered net earnings, and prescribe a rule for the 
ascertainment of the net earnings of the railroad. Then they go 
on to provide that those net earnings shall be paid into a sinking 
fund. This act created the sinking fund, and while there was 
some reference or allusion in the previous acts to a sinking fund 
to be created, there had been no express provision of law for the 
establishment of a sinking fund until we came to the Thurman 
Act. This act, with great care, as the Senate will observe when 
I read a few sentences in connection with it, provided for the 
establishment in the Treasury of the United States of a sinking 
fund, and ur sud utit in the controlof the Secretary of the 
Treasury. They took possession of the income of the road. 

The first provision on the subject of the reimbursement of the 


1897. 


United States for any payment of er es orinterestit might have 
to make upon the bonds, which are called the subsidy bonds—the 
bonds issued by the United States directly to the company and sold 
by the company—was that all of the accounts of tra: rtation done 
for the United States in any and in every form, instead of being paid 
in money, should be applied to theinterest upon those bonds paid by 
the United States or the principal. After that, in order to indulge 
the roads and give them a better opportunity to build and to pro- 
gress, that was reduced to one-half the income from those sources, 
one-half of the income from the indebtedness that the United 
States might incur in the transportation of material, soldiers, etc., 
back and forth over its railroad. There was another provision in 
the original act, which was that the sum of 5 per cent of the net 
earnings of the railroad should be set apart annually and be paid 
to the United States Government for the purpose of reimbursing 
the Government in any payment it might make on account of the 
prno ee ApS or the interest upon the principal debt of these sub- 
sidy bonds. 

The Thurman Act went on, after these incomes that I speak of 
were sequestered, and provided that all of the proceeds of the 
contracts for the transportation of material, men, etc., for the 
United States Government should be put into a sinking fund. It 
provided also that 5 per cent, which was required by the original 
act, should be paid into the sinking fund. Then Congress re- 
quired, as you will see by the provisions of this act, an annual 
payment in money to be made by these railroad companies into 
that sinking fund, but the whole amount to be paid in was not to 
exceed 25 per cent of the annual income of the road. 

But what is the ground upon which they did this? Why should 
the Congress of the United States lay its hand upon the money of 
the company and compel it to pay it into a sinking fund, and upon 
those net earnings compel them to pay into a sinking fund the 
whole amount of contracts with the United States Government 
for transportation? Why did they require them to pay that into 
a sinking fund? It was upon the basis that this act lawfully 
might change the existing law on that subject and require the pay- 
ment to be made. Thereupon Congress laid its hand firmly, al- 
most violently, upon the income of this road, in money, in trans- 
portation due from the United States, and in the provision for the 
original sinking fund, and put them all together into a sinking 
fund which is created by this act. 

Mr. President, no court could hayo done more than that. In 
all the amplitude of its powers there is no court that could have 
done that much, because the court would have been restrained 
by the statute; but Congress had the power, and exercised it here, 
of altering, amending, and repealing these laws, and laid hold of 
the income of this company, segregated it, and put it into a sink- 
ing fund, and there it is now. 

After that exercise of power by the Congress of the United 
States, and after that having been affirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, there is not much question about our right 
to do anything at all with this company, its property, or its in- 
come that does not come into collision with some right vested 
under the Constitution. Unless our legislative action taken in the 
Thurman Act, or taken here now, or hereafter, in respect tothose 
railroad companies should come in collision with some right 
vested in somebody by the Constitution of the United States and 
protected by that instrument, we are at full liberty to legislate. 

It is only a question of policy after that, a question of justice, a 
question of the righteousness of our action; but, so far as legal 
trammels and restraints are concerned, they do not exist, except 
so far as they are provided by the Constitution of the United 
States in the protection of rights actually vested. 

After these remarks of a preliminary character, I will call atten- 
tion to some of the provisions of this law. I read first from sec- 
tion 3, which provides: 

That there shall be established in the Treasury of the United Statesa 
sinking fund, which shall be invested by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
bonds of the United States— 

That was the original provision— 


and the semiannual income thereof shall bein like manner from time to time 
invested, and the same sha!l accumulate and be disposed of as hereinafter men- 
tioned. And in making such investments the Secretary shall prefer the 5 
por cant bonds of the United States, unless. for good reasons appearing to 

and which he shall report to Congress, he shall at any time deem it ad- 
visable to invest in other bonds of the United States. Allthe bonds belong- 
ing to said fund shall, as fast as they shall be obtained, be so stamped as to 
show that they belong to said fund, and that they are not good in the hands of 
other holders than the Secretary of the Treasury until they shall have been 
indorsed by him, and publicly disposed of pursuant to this act. 


Afterwards this act was changed in ony one particular, and 
that was, that it gave the Secretary of the Treasury the right to 
invest the income from this road in other bonds besides the bonds 
of the United States and bonds of the company, and the invest- 
nieni; to which I had better call attention now, has been made, as 
OLLOWS: 

That sinking fund has now, or had on the 16th of January, 1897, 
uninvested cash, including $1,011,000 principal of matured Pacific 
bonds, currency sixes, paid by the Uni States, $3,608,809.99. 
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Besides that it has United States 


Those are actual cash assets. 
bonds, maturing in 1894, $915,750. 


Then, under the authority of the act which I have just been call- 
ing attention to, they had a right toinvest in first-mortgage bonds 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and the Central Pacific 
Company—but we are dealing now with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company mau under that they made investments to the 
amount of nearly $6,000,000, or perhaps a little more. They in- 
vested under a like authority in Kansas Pacific bonds, in Sioux 
City and Pacific bonds, Central Branch bonds, and Western Pacific 
bonds, until the investment amounts in bonds now in the sink- 
ing fund to $13,645,250 and, as. J have said, $3,008,809.99 in cash 
assets, making the amount of money now in that sinking fund 
on account of the Union Pacific Railroad Company $17,254,059.99. 

That is the amount of the money and the bonds which the 
President of the United States under his contract proposes to de- 
liver into the hands of Mr. Fitzgerald in violation of law. 

Section 4 of the act provides: 


That there shall be carried to the credit of the said fund. on the 1st day of 
February in each year, the one-half of the compensation for services hereinbe- 
fore named, rendered for the Government by said Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, not applied in liquidation of interest; and, in addition thereto, the 
said company shall, on said day in each Ley y into the Treasury, to the 
credit of said sinking fund, the sum of $1.200,000, or so much thereof as shall 
be 8 to make the 5 per cent of the net earnings of its said road pay- 
able to the United States under said act of 1862, and the whole sum carned 
by it as compensation for services rendered for the United States, together 
with the sum by this section required to be paid, amount in the aggregate to 
25 n cent of the whole net earnings of said railroad company, ascertained 
and defined às hereinbefore provided, for the year ending on the 31st day of 
December next preceding. That there shall be carried to the credit of the 
said fund, on the 1st day of February in each year, the one-half of the com- 
pensation for services hereinbefore named, rendered for the Government b; 
said Union Pacific Railroad Company, not applied in 7 9 of interest; 
and, in addition thereto, the said company shall, on said day in each ny?) ged 
into the Treasury to the credit of said aking ne the sum of $500, or 
so much thereof as be necessary to make the 5 per cent of the net earn- 
ings of its said road payable to the United States under said act of 1802, and 
the whole sum earn^d by it as compensation for services rendered for the 
United States, together with the sum by this section required to be paid. 
amount in the aggregate to 25 per cent of the whole net earnings of said 

i SOIN ascertained and defined as hereinbefore provided, for the 
year ending on the 31st day of December next preceding. 


Section 5 is as follows: 


That whenever it shall be made . appear to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by either of said companies, t 75 per cent of its net earn- 
ings as hereinbefore defined, for any current pen are or were insufficient 
to pay the interest for such year upon the ob! tions of such company, in 
ee of which obligations there may exist a lien paramount to that of the 
United States, and that such interest has been paid out of such net earnings, 
said Secretary is hereby authorized, and it is made his duty, to remit for such 
current year so much of the 25 per cent of net earnings required to be paid 
into the sinking fund, as aforesaid, as may have been thus applied and used 
in the payment of interest as aforesaid, 


Section 6 provides: 


That no dividend shall be voted, made, or paid for or to any stockholder or 
stockholders in either of said companies r tively at any time when the 
said company shall be in default in respect of the payment either of the sums 
required as aforesaid to be paid into said sinking fund, or in respect of the 
payment of the said 5 per cent of the net earnings, or in respect of interest 
upon any debt the lien of which, or of the debt on which it may accrue, is 
paramount to that of the United States; and any officer or person who shall 
vote, declare, e, or pay. and any stockholder of any of said companies 
who shall receive any such dividend contrary to the provisions of this act 
shall be liable to the United States for the amount thereof, which, when re- 
covered. shall be paid intosaidsinking fund. And every such officer, person, 
or stockholder who shal! knowingly vote, declare, make, or pay any such diyi- 
dend, contrary to the provisions of this act, shall be deemed 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
ing $10,000, and by imprisonment not exceeding one year. 


Now we come to the application of the sinking fund, section 7: 


Sec. 7. That the said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, at 
the maturity of said bonds so re "tively issued by the United States, be 
re ose to the payment and satisfaction thereof. 5 to the interest 
and proportion of each of said companies in said fund. and of all interest 
paid by the United States thereon, and not reimbursed, subject to the pro- 
visions of the next section. * 


Section 8 reads: 


That said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, according to 
the interest and proportion of said companies respectively therein, be held 
for the protection, security. and benefit of the lawfal and just holders of any 
mortgage or lien debts of such companies respectively, lawfully amount 
to the rights of the United States, and for the claims of other creditors— 


So we create a trust upon that sinking fund in favor of the 
9 of prior liens and also in respect of the claims of other 
creditors— 


if any, lawfully chargeable mae the funds so required to be paid into said 
sinking fund, according to their respective lawful priorities, as well as for 
the United States, according to the principles of equity, to the end that all 
rsous haying any claim upon said sinking fund may be entitled thereto in 

ne order; but the provisions of this section shall not operate or be held to 
impair any existing legal right, except in the manner in this act provided, 
of any mortgage, lien, or other creditor of any of said companies res ively 
nor to excuse any of said companies respectively from the duty of discharg- 
ing, out of other funds, its debts to any creditor except the United States. 


Section 9 is as follows: 


That all sums due to the United States from any of said com 
tively, whether payable presently or not, and all sums required to be paid to 
the United States or into the Treasury, or into said sinking fund under this 
act. or under the acts hereinbefore referred to, or otherwise, are hereby 
declared to be a lien upon all the property, estate, rights, and franchises of 
every description granted or conveyed by the Uni States to any of said 


ilty of a mis- 
e not exceed- 


ies r 
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companies respectively or jointly, and also u all the estate and p: P 
To persona. and Id — T income A the said several m o none: 


panies respectively, from whatever source derived, su to any lawfull 
prior and paramount mortgage. lien, or thereon. tthis section sh 
not be construed to prevent said com respectively from using and dis- 
posing of any of thi 6 


Now, there is one of the most important, perhaps the most 

important, declarations found in this act, because it adjusts the 
respective liens and claims of different persons interested as cred- 
itors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, whether they are 
claiming to hold under liens or mortgages or contracts of any kind. 

Right here I desire to correct a very inaccurate statement which 
is usually made about the lien of the Government of the United 
States. the original act of 1862, and perhaps it was repeated in 
1864, although I think it was not—it makes no difference but 
according to the law as it stood at the date of the of the 
Thurman bill the description of the right of satisfaction which the 
United States had out of this property was that it held a lien or 
ipso facto mortgage. 

Those words **ipso facto mortgage” have led to some confusion, 
and in connection with the word“ foreclosure,” which is used in 
the two original statutes of 1862 and 1864, the effort has been 
made to liken the rights of the United States in this matter to 
those of a mortgagee. There is no resemblance, no similarity on 
the general surface of things, but this statute was provided, with 
remarkable care, to eliminate all such difficulties from the mean- 
ing of the law, and it makes the United States’ right of satis- 
faction out of this pro a strict statutory lien, just as I have 
read it here, and to which I desire to call attention again. Now, 
recollect this statute says: 


to the U: 


rely or jointly, and also upon all the estate and property, 


companies Mey pee e A from whatever source derived, subject to any law- 
fully prior and paramount mortgage, lien, or claim thereon. 

The right of the United States in this statute is made a pure 
and simple statutory lien. Itis not a m „and the words 
by which that lien had hitherto been characterized as partaking 
somewhat of the nature of a mortgage have been stricken out by 
this amendatory law, and we have here the exact definition of the 
right of the United States—it is a statu’ lien. 

ow, that being the state of the law, which is undeniable and 
conclusive, and which admits of no argument or disputation, there 
is predicated upon it this one statement, which I think no lawyer 
will deny and which the ablest jurists in the world have affirmed: 
That is to say, a court of equity has not within its original power 
the jurisdiction to foreclose or to enforce a statutory lien unless the 
statute provides for it. A statutory lien is not a contract, either 
express or implied. Itis the power of the law brought to bear 
upon a definition of right. It is the pivotal fact in a forfeiture. 
It is no mortgage. It has none of the c istics of a mort- 
gage. There is no day of grace. 

"There is no power to postpone the time at which the property 
shall be subjected absolutely to the lien for a season, to see if the 
defendant or mortgagor may not be able to redeem. There is no 
right of redemption. The “foreclosure,” if it may be so called, 
which follows the breach of a statutory lien, is a forfeiture out 
and out, and whatever rights the creator of that lien may have 
in the poe after that time result from an act of pas upon 
the part of the pledgee, and nothing else. "There is no foundation 
or foothold for redemption. Nothing of that kind is associated 
with a pure statutory lien or forfeiture, and here these able ju- 
rists took up this confused statute, and finding that the words 
might mislead men, and even courts, struck out everything that 
was uncertain and put the power of the Government over this 
property upon the basis of a simple statutory lien, and gave the 
remedy of forfeiture to the Government in direct terms. The 
courts may be called upon to aid in enforcing the forfeiture, 
but not to set it aside or to qualify it by repealing the statute to 
let in a right of redemption that the statute does not give to the 
defaulting debtor. 

When a court of equity makes the attempt to ‘‘foreclose” a 
statutory lien,it finds itself all the time compelled to obey the 
statute, and what the statute requires to be done is all the court 
can do. Unless jurisdiction is expressly given by the statute to a 
court of equity to interfere and assist in some ancillary way the 
enforcement of the lien, of course the court can not have juris- 
diction, because when you look into the great body of its power 
derived through the common law, it is not found there. Noman 
can put equity in a bill to foreclose a statutory lien unless the 
statute itself says that the equity jurisdiction of the court may be 
appealed to. It is a pure common-law ing, a question of 
right, a forfeiture which vests the property in the hands of the 
Government of the United States because of the default. 


Mr. THURSTON. I should like to ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama a question. If the Government of the United States has 
only what the Senator terms a statutory lien and not a mo: 
upon the Union Pacific road, by what authority can the Govern- 
pare wre iet at ea claim = me rune to redeem from the first 
mo: 5 right o emption from a prior mortgage restin 
in x iul d the ground of the ownership of a second 5 
on the pro ? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam very happy to be able to answer the Sen- 
ator very expressly upon that proposition. The United States has 
a right, as we it, to redeem a prior mortgage, if it chooses to 
clear it off in that way, not because its title is not perfect, but to 
enable the Government of the United States to do full and ample 
justice according to equity if it chooses to do so. But after the 
statute creating this lien was passed, ten years later, we passed 
anotherlaw which did authorize the President of the United States 
to clear off these antecedent liens. 

Mr. THURSTON. That is true, but the first mortgage of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company was executed in 1804, 1865, or 


1866—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Eighteen hundred and sixty-six. 

Mr. THURSTON. tever its date may have been, and was 
the contract between the mortgagor and the mortgagee at that 
time. Now, unless the Government of the United States, by rea- 
son of holding a second- a ay soe had the equitable right to 
pay off the first, how could the gress of the United States by 
any act on its part ever compel the first-mortgage holders to accept 
from the Government of the United States the payment of their 
mortgage debt? How can the Government become subrogated to 
that mortgage debt unless it does it under the equity that rested 
in it at the time the first-mortgage obligation was issued? 

Mr. MORGAN, I am happy to have the queis put just in 
thatshape. The Government of the United States in clearing off 
these mortgages, as the President is required to do under the act 
of 1887, obeys the statute, finds its authority in the statute, and 
not in any equity arising in favor of the first-mortgage bond- 
holders at all. In the absence of a statute of that kind, I am 

uite clear that no court of equity could have compelled the 

nited States to clear off that mortgage. They had not the power 
to do it for the reason that the statute upon which I have been 
commenting—the act which amended and modified and changed 
thelaw, the Thurman Act—prescribed what the lien of the United 
States was and prescribed that the property of the railway com- 
pany should be forfeited to the Government on the nonpayment 
of the debt or interest or any part thereof. The forfeiture vested 
the property in the United States in absolute right and left us 
under a possible moral obligation to pay off the first mortgage, as 
was subsequently provided in the act of 1887. 

Mr. THURSTON. If the Senator will permit me, I think he 
fails entirely to answer the proposition which I make. Of course 
the act of Congress he refers to gave authority to the United States 
to use the moneys of the Government to redeem from the first 
mortgage, but the Senator is so good a lawyer that he is aware 
that no volunteer can redeem from a mortgage against the will of 
the Sey i i ge no person can redeem unless he has a right 
founded either in the original contract of the mortgage itself or 
founded upon the well-understood doctrine of equity, that a sub- 
sequent mortgagee of the same character can redeem in order to 

rotect his own security. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will answer the question by adding. Or 
founded in the statute.” Now, if the statute gives the right, that 
is the end of it; and that is all the statute has done. 

The act of 1887 gave the right to the Government of the United 
States and made it the duty of the President to clear off these 
prior incumbrances, and made the appropriation of the money, 
too. He has aright to go into the Treasury and get the money 
now and pay these prior incumbrances, but he gets it out of the 
statute and not out of an equity, or supposed equity. in favor of 
the holders of what are called the first-mortgage bonds. The 
United States is not a“ volunteer" to ‘‘ redeem” the first mort- 
gage, but is empowered and required by the statute to **clear it 
off,” and is subrogated by the statute to all the rights of the prior 
"Mr THURS 

Mr. TON. I do not differ with the Senator at all as to 
what the right of the Government is, but I do insist that the 
statute of the United States, as a statute enacted subsequently to 
the execution of the first mortgage, can not furnish any founda- 
tion in law or in equity for the redemption from the first mort- 
gage unless the holders of the first mortgage are willing to accept 

e money. 

Mr. MORGAN . That means, of course—— 

Mr. THURSTON. And if the Senator will excuse me—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. : 

Mr. THURSTON. Ido agree with the Senator that the United 
States can redeem, because, as I insist, as the courts so far have 
held, and as has always been conceded, the lien of the Govern- 
ment is & mortgage lien subsequent to that of the first mortgage, 
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and under that lien without a statute the Government of the 
United States can exercise the ordinary right in equity that any 
junior mortgagee can exercise to redeem from the first mortgage; 

ut if the Senator rests the right of the Government upon a 
statutory lien and not upon a mortgage, no statutory lien holder 
ever had a right to redeem from a prior mortgage on the property, 
unless in pursuance of a law enacted and in force at the time of 
the original contract of the first mortgage. 

Mr. MORGAN. It so turns ont here that the laws relating to 
the Union and Central Pacific railroad companies have always 
kept them in our grasp. We started out with the proposition that 
we could amend, alter, or repeal any part of that statute at our 
will and pleasure, and in this act the right is reserved to do it 
hereafter and to keep on amending these statutes. They put 
themselves in the power of this Government when they took a 
subsidy from it and when they got its consent that they might 
have a prior lien, as it is called, upon this property, and they con- 
sented when they accepted that law and organized under it that 
they would be obedient to the laws of the United States and trust 
the Congress of the United States for justice and oniy, They 
have trusted the Congress, and they have received not only justice 
and equity, but they have received such a liberality of indulgence 
as to provoke them to outrageous crimes in dealing with the Goy- 
ernment. 

That is the situation. That is their condition. They accepted 
these provisions for their benefit, out of which they have made 
fortunes so massive that the ordinary human mind almost fails 
to comprehend how great they are. They have accepted these 
advantages. They have built upand accumulated a vast property 
without ever pu their hands into their ets for a dollar, 
It has all been done by the Government and people. All of it 
was done by the credit of the people. Now they come here—for 
the honorable Senator from Nebraska per, THURSTON] is himself 
counsel for the receivers in this case—they come in here 

Mr. THURSTON. I beg the Senator's pardon. Ihave not been 
counsel for the receivers since the 1st day of December, 1895. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon for making the 
statement, but I made it upon the record. 


of the Union Pacific Railway Company from the 13th day 
October, 1893, down to the 1st day of December, 1895. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should not object to the honorable Senator 
from Nebraska being counsel for these men now. 

Mr. THURSTON. No. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have confidence enough in him to believe 
that his vote would not be c in this by the fact that 
he was counsel for any man in the cause. That is my opinion of 


Mr. THURSTON. Ionly made that statement in order that 

the record might be correct, not because of any possible impro- 

iety in my now representing the receivers professionally, if I 
esired to do so and they desired my services. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam very glad that I mentioned the subject, 
80 as to—— 

Mr. THURSTON. The receivers in charge of the Union Pacific 
property are officers of the court. They representneither the cor- 
gen nor the bondholders. The property is being administered 

or whomsoever is found entitled to the preferred liens upon it in 
the eventof afinal foreclosure, and the receivers as receivers have 
no interest for or against the property. They are simply its con- 
servators under the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United 
States, and the counsel of the receivers are officers of the courts of 
the United States and subject to their control. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am very glad I brought the subject up, be- 
cause this record shows that the honorable Senator is counsel for 
the receivers, and I have been stating here, and I do not know 
whether or not the Senator is prepared to contradict it, that these 
receivers are members of the company represented by Mr. Fitz- 

ld, and that he, as chairman of the committee of reconstruc- 
E represents the receivers. They belong to the committee of 
reconstruction. 

Mr. THURSTON. Who do—the receivers? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what is stated here by newspapers. 

Mr. THURSTON. Oh, no; there is no receiver of the Union 
Pacific Company who is a member of the reorganization commit- 
tee, so far as I know. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam very glad to hear the Senator say he does 
not know. 

Mr. THURSTON. If the Senator will give the names of the 
committee of reorganization, it will very readily appear. The re- 
ceivers of the Union Pacific Railway Company are and have been 
at all times Mr. Silas H. H. Clark, who is the RE president of 
the Union Pacific Company; Mr. Oliver W. Mink, who was its 
comptroller; Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, who was a Government di- 

tor; Mr. John W. Doane, who was a Government director, and 
Frederic R. Coudert, of New York City, three out of the five 
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poing. three of the most distinguished Democrats in the United 


tates. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not suppose they are more distinguished 
as Democrats than Grover Cleveland, who made this contract. I 
am not particularly influenced by the distinction of a man being 
a Democrat when I find him wrapped up in things like this. Here 
is a Boston paper which states that the receivers are members of 
the ration. 

Mr. RIS. Members of the reorganized company, not of 
the reorganization committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. 
ganized orent chartered in U 

Mr. THURSTON. I do not know anything about that; I have 
no connection or concern with it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam not splitting any hairs about this matter. 
Iam trying to get at the facts, and we have probed for the facts 
with resolutions, so far as we can, but we can not get at the facts. 
This Government has not them in its possession. If — 5 were 
in the Attorney-General's Office, Mr. McKenna would send them 
tous. They are not there. Something is kept out of the way; 
something is hid ont. A copy of a letter is gone. It does not ap- 
pear here at all. 

One of these letters is not signed; it is in blank. There has been 
no formulation of the contract, as I observed in the opening of 
my remarks. We do not know who the reorganization committee 
are. We do not know who the members of the reorganized com- 
pany are, except that a respectable Boston paper and a number of 
other papers state, without contradiction, that the receivers are 
members of the reorganized company—every one of them. If they 
are, they are receiving under this order of the President of the 
United States a benefit to the amount of between eighteen and 
nineteen million dollars, for Which they do not give the rapping 
of their That is the truth about it. I Šlik ike to state it, 
but that is how it is. 

Now I get back to the point where the Senator interrupted me 
in my remarks; and I want to have a clear understanding about 
this matter of the power of the Government of the United States 
over this property, and how it got it. I will repeat a little, in 
order to make the matter ectly clear. 

When these men wanted to build this railroad, they came to the 
Government of the United States to get the money to do it with. 
The Government of the United States issued its own bonds and 
put them in the hands of these men to do that with, and trusted 
that they would do it. It must be observed here,as a matter 
never to lost sight of, that from the moment those companies 
accepted the grant of lands and the bonds for the popo of build- 
ing these railroads, down to the present minute of time, they have 
been the trustees of an open, public trust. They are to be held 
accountable to the Government of the United States, their con- 
stituent, upon the principle of accountability of a trustee, and we 
have got to look at them and treat them in that way. We seem 
to have ceased to look at them as men who are handling public 
funds for public benefit. We have allowed them to come in as 
Stockholders of the company upon their agreement to pay their 
money to get their stock, which they have never done, and through 
that medium to share in the advantages of building these rail- 
roads, as well as through the medium of the enormous salaries 
that have been paid by these companies to the officers. They are 
trustees, and whenever we cease to look upon them in that light, 
we fail to understand the proper control the Government of the 
United States has over them and what their actual responsibili- 
ties are in accounting. 

They got this money in the character of trustees. They are 
sup to have invested it in the building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. They have gone on and managed that road from that 
time to this. They issued stock to a very great amount. I could 
not now give the exact figures. I think it is $100,000,000. They 

i of it and a the money in their pockets. They have 
received from the Government of the United States and the first- 
mortgage bondholders far more than money enough to build the 
PN san wnat they got for the stock they sold was that much 
clean profit. 

Now, the Government of the United States, looking at the char- 
acter in which it was aiding these men, at the great public trust 
that was reposed in them, kept them clearly within the grasp of 
its legislative power, and put cautionary measures in the acts of 
1862 and 1864 that reserved to itself the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal these acts at their pleasure. Having accepted those condi- 
tions and that situation, these trustees are liable to the power of 
the Congress of the United States, and they would have no right 
to complain if we would repeal the charters out and out. They 
would have no right to complain at anything that the Congress of 
the United States might do in respect to their conduct of the rail- 
road, their dealing with the property, their settlement of accounts. 
They consented to it. They have not confided in a dishonest or in 
an exacting master. They have been in the hands of men who 
in one way and another have given to them indulgences that are 


They are members of the reor- 
tah. 
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very hard to speak of in any moderate terms; they are very hard 
to characterize as being entirely consistent with fair dealing and 
honesty of legislation. But they have had all this. 

Now, the Government of the United States in the beginning, in 


order to secure itself against the nonpayment of these bonds at 
maturity, for they had thirty years to run, said to these companies, 
If you do not pay these bonds and the interest when it matures, 
this railroad and all of its property of every kind and character 
shall be forfeited to the Government of the United States—abso- 
lutely forfeited.” When it came to the question of giving priority 
to what were the second-mortgage bondholders, the Congress of 
the United States spoke of them as mortgagors, and they had 
made an actual mortgage to a trustee who has filed bills here in 
various district and circuit courts and foreclose those mortgages. 
They made an actual mortgage, and therefore in speaking of that 
as a mortgage Congress always = hers correctly. But, sir, the 
right of the Government of the United States has been a right 
that arose out of the statute, that is defined by statute. The 
remedy for the enforcement of the forfeitureis given by statute, and 
there is no equity arising out of the transaction such as we speak 
of when we come to consider the relative rights of mortgagor and 
mortgagee. 
That is the situation, and that situation was accurately and 
clearly determined and defined in the Thurman Act, as I have 
shown, where every word that could possibly be misleading has 
been stricken out, and the simple words ‘‘lien of the Govern- 
ment” incorporated to show what the rights of the Government 
are. But now, says the Senator from Nebraska, after all that, 
this trustee has the right to get up here and say to the Congress of 
the United States, ** Your legislation on this subject is ultra vires, 
or it is unconstitutional, if you undertake now to dispose of any 
equity that we might possibly have, provided this had been an 
uitable arrangement in the first instance, a contract mortgage.” 
r. President, whatever relates to the rights of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company and the United States Government is a 
matter that is regulated by statute and can be regulated only by 
statute. There is no contract between them from beginning to 
end—not the symptom of a contract—relating to the equities be- 
tween mortgagor and 5 The mutual engagement has 
never been made, and therefore there is no contract of mortgage, 
and of course there is no mort - 

The Senator from Nebraska clearly sees, I have no doubt, that 
if the Government of the United States has a statutory lien upon 
this popu and that such is theright it has of satisfaction, then 
all of this superstructure based upon supposed or assumed equity 
between the Government of the United States and the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad falls to the ground. It has no support; it is bound 
to go. 

The analogy of a mortgage can not be created by any relations 
between these parties to ride down the statute, which is express. 
Much less can the Union Pacific Railway Company insist that 
Congress violates the Constitution in asserting a statutory lien 
instead of a mortgage on this property. This fiction is invented 
to give the courts the power to disregard the statute in support 
ofau d jurisdiction. 

I should like to have somebody inform me by what authority the 
President of the United States has the right to take this sinkin 
fund, money and bonds, and put it in the control of Mr. Fitzgeral 
or in the control of a new company to be organized under the aus- 
pices of this committee of reorganization, or what right he has to 
take the sinking fund and make any disposition of it except that 
which I will now presently show he is compelled to do, to apply 
it to the clearing off of the prior incumbrances or to the satisfac- 
tion of the debt, principal or interest, due from this railroad com- 
pany to the United States Government. 

Now we come to the enforcement of the rights of the United 
States in this same statute. Here is the lien defined. Here is the 
scope of its operation upon all the property of every kind and 
character in possession or in action, personal, real, or mixed. 
What are the remedies given? 

Sec. 10. That it is hereby made the duty of the Attorney-General of the 
United States to enforce, by proper proceeding against the said several rail- 
road companies respectively or jointly. or against either of them, and others, 
allthe rights of the United States under this act and under the acts herein- 
before mentioned, and under any other act of Congress or right of the United 
States; and in any suit or proceeding already commenced, or that may be 
hereafter commenced, against any of said companies, either alone or with 
other ties, in respect of matters arising under this act, or under the acts 
or rights hereinbefore mentioned or referred to, it shall the duty of the 
court to determine the very right of the matter without rd to matters 
of form, joinder of ties, multifariousness, or other matters not affecting 
the substantial ticis and duties arising out of the matters and acts herein- 
before stated and referred to. 

Here is another section, and it is a very important one: 


Sec. 11. That if either of said railroad companies shall fail to perform all 
and singular the requirements of this act and of the acts hereinbefore men- 
tioned, and of any other act relating to said company, to be by it performed, 
for the period of six months next after such performance may be due, such 
failure operate as a forfeiture of all the reel privileges, ts, and 
franchises derived or obtained by it from the Uni States; and it shall be 
— — — of the Attorney-General to cause such forfeiture to be judicially 


Now, there is a power which we have a perfect right to enforce 
aside from a resort to the property of thé company. The default 
has been committed. The interest on these bonds to the United 
States Government is in arrears. The principal of the bonds is 
in arrears. It is fraudulently so because the money is there to 
pay them, but they would not allow that to be done. In order to 
get a chance to carry on this lawsuit they have had the money 
with the Register of the TY to pay off the first-mortgage 
bonds and the bonds of the United States up to the filing of that 
bill and they would not doit. But here is forfeiture after for- 
feiture, not in these particulars only, but in a dozen respects. 

The most outrageous forfeitures of the act have occurred, and 
wehavenotas yetenforced them. Thatisaseparate work. That 
is not a foreclosure; that isnot collecting debts; that is not seques- 
tering property. That is breaking the franchise out of the hands 
of these owners. Thestatute declares that upon the happening of 
thes» events the franchises are absolutely forfeited, and then it is 
the duty, not of the President, but of the Attorney-General of the 
Daa States to enforce these forfeitures. The President can not 
stop him. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, may Task the Senator can that 
forfeiture be enforced except through a decree of the court? 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, let us see. 

. Mr. THURSTON. Can that failure on the part of the com 
= bid is one, be established in any other way except by judicial 
ecree 

Mr. MORGAN. Perhaps not. It is the duty of the Attorney- 
General by judicial decree to enforce that forfeiture. But, sir, 
nobody has ever attempted that. That is a branch of jurisdiction 
in connection with this subject that we have not ventured on at 
all. We have been trying to collect the money due to the United 
States, and that is as far as we have gone. We have notattempted 
to enforce the forfeiture of the property owned by the company 
under that lien in accordance with the statute, nor have we at- 
tempted to enforce the forfeiture of the franchise. 

is section refers to the forfeiture of the franchise. This does 
require judicial action; the other does not. It permits it. Inever 
have doubted that the Attorney-General had the right to ask the 
assistance of any court to enforce the lien if he chose to do it and 
found it necessary. He might be required to bring an action of 
replevin, or an action of ejectment, or even a bill in equity, to 
secure the equitable assets. It might be opportune and conven- 
ient, and even necessary, that he should do so, but that does not 
alter the fact of forfeiture. The right arises absolutely when the 
forfeiture occurs, and it works the transference of the property 
without the judgment of a court to that effect from the corpora- 
tion into the hands of the Government of the United States. Sir, 
we have a perfect right and it is the duty of the Attorney-General, 
Judge McKenna now, upon facts stated in his report made to the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. THURSTON. Let me ask the Senator whether that for- 
feiture would in any manner impair the lien of the first mortgage 
on the railroad and property of the company? 

Mr. MORGAN. It would not impair the lien of the first-mort- 
gage bondholders, and it would not impair the lien of the Govern- : 
ment of the United States either; but it shows that a statutory 
remedy has-been provided by which this franchise may be brought 
back entirely and completeiy within the power of the United States 
Government without leaving any shadow of right in the railroad 
company: and after it has been brought back^we can go on and 
grant it to somebody else, if we choose to do it, and drive these 
men out who have violated the statute and forfeited their rights, 
privileges, and franchises under it. 

That has no connection with the collection of the debt, but it 
shows that there is not a court in the United States that can sell 
this property without the consent of Congress, because the court 
can not take away from the Congress of the United States the 
right to claim this forfeiture. 

r. THURSTON. Let me suggest to the Senator that the 
courts of this country hold that the franchise to be a corporation 
does not 55552 under the foreclosure sale. 

Mr. MORGAN. I grant you that, but it es under this stat- 
ute. The forfeiture returns it to the United States. 

Mr. THURSTON. They hold that purchasers of the property 
of a railroad company under foreclosure sale must find their fran- 
chise to operate the property from some other sovereign power or 
from some other act. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is in the case of an actual mortgage. 
Mr. President, I do not care about throwing away my time on 
matters of that kind. 

Mr. THURSTON. Ido not care to interrupt the Senator, but 
I did want to suggest —— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK in the chair). The 
Senator from Alabama is entitled to the floor, and declines to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. MORGAN. The learning is very fine, but totally inap- 
plicable, because that is the case of an ordinary mortgage. lam 
talking about Government liens, about the liens of the statute, 
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Now, says Judge McKenna in the last py ads has made here, 


June 19, 1897, in a letter addressed to the 
8 resolution of the Senate: 


A full report of the steps taken has been made to the Senate by the 
ME rney-General, and referred to in reply to Senate resolution of May 17, 


(8) St was in defanlt as to interest upon the bonds having priority over 
those of the United States. 

The Union Pacific Railroad Company, he says, was in default 
as to the interest upon the bonds having priority over those of the 
United States. 

(9) At that time its gross earnings were sufficient to pay its 

e ess as constituted a prior lien 
D einterost on sa N 88 of Railroads for 
1894, page 293.) 

Now, there is an Attorney-General informing you that here is a 
fraud, open and patent, trated in the presentation of these 
bills in equity for foreclosure. The bills were predicated upon 
the idea that the company was insolvent and did not have the 
money with which to pay the interest on the first-mortgage bonds, 
Says the Attorney-General: 

gross earnin cient to its o 

dl A dae nter ert on such o/ 1 as e 

that of the United States. 

It did have the money; it has got it with the register of the 
court now. The reports that are made to the Committee on the 
Pacific Railroads show it. They have got the money there now 
to pay the interest on that debt. But I will come to that pres- 
ently. I want to treat of that by itself. Now I will the 
amendatory clause of the act of 1878: 

SEC. ba Mo ou in 157 act pals 8 or mm dee any Ak to 
conn i eo s Lehe id 88S and this ant shall be 
subject to alteration, amendment, or re 
justice or the public welfare may re . And nothing herein contained 
shall be held to deny, exclude, or 28 any right or remedy in the premises 
now existing in favor of the United States. 

So we kept hold of the subject in the act of 1878 as firmly, or 
more so, than we did in the acts of 1862 and 1864, and we have 
now the right to mold the law of this country in respect of this 
trustee so as to compel it to do justice to the United States and 


vac tit k ; 

. THURSTON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I think it is only fair to suggest to him here that the Thurman 
Act only applied to the Union Pacific Company and its lines be- 
tween Omaha and Ogden; that it did not apply to what was then 
the Kansas Pacific, between Kansas ree and Denver, or to 
the Denver Pacific, between Denver and Cheyenne, both of those 
lines having been constructed by State corporations, receiving no 
charters from the Government of the United States and receiving 
aid only upon the eastern 394 miles of the Kansas Pacific line; 
and that therefore there is no right of forfeiture of any kind what- 
ever as to about 800 miles of the 1,800 miles of the linesof thepres- 
ent Union Pacific Railway Company. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, let me ask the Senator from Nebraska, 
what is the Union Pacific Railway Company? 

Mr. THURSTON. The Union Pacific Railroad Company was 
the gg? ae chartered by Congress to 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam talking about the rail TAY company. 

Mr. THURSTON. Iwill answer the Senator. It was the com- 
pany chartered to build a line from the Missouri River to a con- 
nection with the Central Pacific. About 1881, it my memory serves 
me aright, that company was consolidated with the Kansas Pacific 
Company and the Denver Pacific Company under the name of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company. 

Mr. MORGAN. var good. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Thurman Act was passed in 1878, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States has held that the provi- 
sions of the Thurman Act did not apply to even those 394 miles of 
the Kansas Pacific road aided by the Government. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr, President, we have got the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, and it includes the Kansas Pacific Railway 
Company, and it includes the Denver Pacific Railway Company, 
making connection between Cheyenne and Kansas City all the 
Way across. This statute, the Thurman Act, was predicated upon 
that combination and consolidation, and that recital, so that in 
that t—— 

Mr. THURSTON. Oh, Mr. President, the consolidation did not 
take place until three years after the passage of the Thurman Act. 

Mr. MORGAN, That act stated the fact that consolidation 
was permitted. 

Mr. THURSTON. There was no consolidation then. The com- 
panies were as independent as A, B, C at the time of the passage 
of the Thurman Act. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has passed on that question, and has decided as I have stated. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, Mr. President, I must take broad issue 
with the Senator on that. There has been a great deal said and 
an immense amount of argumentation upon the basis of that de- 
cision; and yet it is entirely outside of this question. That wasa 
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question of the amount of money that was required by these re- 
spective companies to be paid out of their net earnings into this 
sinking fund; that was the question, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that they were to pay in the net earnings 
on the aided parts of the road, upon those parts of the rond upon 
which bonds were issued; but the lien of the United States for the 
nonpayment of the bonds is altogether a different matter. "That 
is a lien which stands by itself, and it covers the whole property 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, with all of its belongings and of all 
the roads that Leon es it, without reference to the income, with- 
out reference to the Thurman Act or its limitations upon the power 
of the United States to demand a surrender of the income upon 
certain sections of the road. 

The two propositions have no connection; not the slightest; 
and the lien of the United States extends over all the property of 
these railroads, of every kind and character, at the time the de- 
fault is committed, whether the road was aided or not aided. 
There is no limitation there upon the aided parts of the road; and 
giving to that decision of the Supreme Court the effect that the 

nator desires to give to it, and which I am bound to say is con- 
trary to the opinion toar of the bar of the United States—giv- 
ing it, then, as broad an effect as he chooses to give it, it does not 
touch — question of the lien of the United States upon this 
propertx. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has made two decisions. One was that the lien of 
the Government only extended tothe mileage division upon which 
and in consideration of the construction of which the bonds were 
issued. The other decision is to the plain, simple, clear effect that 
the provisions of the Thurman Act did not apply to the Kansas 
Pacific road. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; but it was not the intention to draw the 
revenues of the railroad company from any other part of the road 
except that which was aided, in order to raise that fund which was 
to gointo the sinking fund. Here is the act of 1862—that was 
before the Thurman Act was passed, of course: 

Sy. 5. And be it further enacted, That for the pu es herein mentioned 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall, upon the certificate in writing of said 
commissioners of the completion and equipment of 40 consecutive miles of 
said railroad and telegraph, in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
issue to said company bonds of the United States of jm each, payable in 
«— years after date, bearing 6 per cent per annum interest (said interest 
payons semiannually), which interest may be paid in United States Treasury 
no 


I should be very glad to have the Senate remember that fact 


or - other money or currency which the United States have or shall do- 
clare lawful money and a legal tender to the amount of sixteen of said bonds 
per mile for such section of 40 miles— 

Now we come to the provision that is important— - 
and to secure the repayment to the United States, as hereinafter provided, 
of theamount of said bonds so issued and delivered to said company, together 
with all interest thereon which shall have been paid by the United States, 
the issue of said bonds and the delivery to the company shall ipso facto con- 
stitute a first mor on the whole line of the railroad and telegraph, 
po ern with the rolling stock, fixtures, and property of every kind and ie 
scription— 

There is where the ipso facto" words came in which were 
stricken out by the Thurman Act— 
and in consideration of which said bonds may be issued; and on the refusal 
or failure of said company to redeem said bonds, or any part of them, when 
required so to do by the 5 tary of the 1 in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, the said road, with all the rights, functions, immuni- 
ties, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, and also all lands granted to 
the said company by the United States which at the time of said default 
shall remain in the Cp gs mq Ed the said company, eng in taken possession 
of by the Secretary of the asury for the use and benefit of the United 
28 Provided, This section shall not apply to that part of any road now 
constru 

That meant the California part of the road. 

Mr. President, having disposed of the comments I desire to make 
on this particular act, I turn now to the act of 1887, which was 
the act creating a commission for the purpose of investigating this 
railroad, Under that act Mr. Littler and Mr. E. Ellery Ander- 
Son, who seems to have hung on to this railroad in some way or 
other, and is still here as one of the receivers uying to buy it, 
were of the commissioners, and Governor Pattison, of Pennsylva- 
nia, was another—three commissioners. They went out, made 
their investigation, and came back with their report; and not one 
word in that report has ever been denied by any human being 
except Huntington, who swore in an examination which I con- 
ducted personally that these men did not know what they were 
talking about, that they got their information on the street cor- 
ners; and yet there was his patina and the deposition of Sen- 
ator Stanford, his partner, which is on record, and to which I 
called his attention, where he swore to the particular facts stated 
in the reports of the commissioners. 

Those commissioners made their report, and we proceeded to 
legislate in connection with this subject upon the basis, not of 
that report, of course, because it was made afterwards, but upon 
the basis that lay at the foundation of the organization of the com- 
mission. In that act of 1887 we established a distinctive policy; 
and it is my duty to occupy the time long enough to explain that 


to the Senate. It is a poner so tar different from that which is 


being observed in this al order that it looks almost in- 
credible that any President of the United States could have over- 
looked it or that he could have been bold enough to violate it. 
Section 4 of that act of 1887 provides: 

SEC. 4. That whenever, in the opinion of the President, it shall be deemed 
necessary to the p: on of the interests and the preservation of 
security of the United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other inter- 
a dion mortgage, CFF 

mo! or o! 
terest of the United States for the same property, or Y. part 


Treasury shall under the direction of the President, redeem or 
clear off such other incum 
the sums lawf S 

There the duty is imposed upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
to do a certain Mine. He must doit under the direction of the 
President. That does not mean, Mr. President, that he may omit 
to do it if the President says, Do not you do it." Whenever that 
state of affairs occurs, the statute makes it mandatory upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to proceed to do a certain duty, and 
provides him the means of complying with its mandates. 

What, then, is his duty? That he shall clear off all prior in- 
cumbrances out of moneys in the Treasury of the United States 
that are appropriated by this very law for that Mn erg But, 
says the President of the United States—or I py rael is said; 
not avowed in the agreement at all, but it is inferred—instead of 
clearing off this mo so as to free the claim of the United 
States, the lien of the United States, from all prior incumbrances, 
and so as to enable the Con, of the United States to sell this 
property for what it is worth—the President could not sell it sub- 
ject to these outstanding incumbrances; but itwas made the duty 
of the pe ye "wy easury sorge off the different incum- 
brances and leave the property without any prior incumbrances 
upon it at all, FFP 
of according to its actual value. 

The President of the United States has not observed that policy 
or those mandates of the law. Instead of clearing off these prior 
incumbrances, all of these bills—ev one of them—contain 
prayers for the sale of this property subject to the incumbrances. 
Es ey President of the United States, contrary to that decla- 

on o 
any set of men, outsiders or insiders, to take control of this sub- 
ject and to expose the Government of the United States to seri- 
ous disadvantage and loss by refusing to pay off the incumbrances 
and by going out and making a secret arrangement to sell it sub- 
ject to incumbrance? 

Iread further on that proposition, because this is the only act 
that affects it, except the Thurman Act, and this is ten years later: 

sets sah periit EOE perteiuiug iu iUe Gabe marines Di. oe 

and secur Te! ore T! ie de mo: " or 
des incumbrance in respect of which such payment shall have been made. 

What do we get under this proposed arran ent? What in- 
cumbrance are we subrogated to? What is done with the prior 
incumbrances? There is not a word said about them. They are 
merely left to stand. 

It shall be the duty of the Attorney-General, — the direction of the 


President, to take all such steps and pre the courts and other- 
wise, as shall be needful to redeem such lien, mor orotherincumbrance, 
and 8 defend the rights and interests o: United States in re- 
spect ot the matters in this on mentioned, and to take steps to foreclose 


any mortgages or liens of the United States on any such railroad property. 

The only right of foreclosure provided for in this statute is that 

which the United States acquires by su tion to the actual 
3 in favor of the first- mortgage bondholders by paying off 
the mor e. 

Mr. President, I have read from these statutes to-day every word 
that I have been able to find, every word the statutes contain, re- 
lating to the sinking fund, the manner of its supply, the manner 
of its management, and its disposal. I have every word in 
these statutes which relates to the power of the President to sell 
the pem eras to turn it over to somebody else, and place it 
in the hands of favored men; and yet there is no such authority, 
no shadow of it, no suspicion of it; and this act taking this mus 
ing fund and turning it over to Fitzgerald is an act of sheer, out- 
rageous usurpation, it makes no difference who attempts it. The 
higher the man is who attempts it the worse the usurpation, 
because it is the more dangerous. 

Here we stand confronted by that situation. No prior lien is to 
be removed; the statute is violated; and the sinking fund is handed 
over to these men for the purpose of helping them in putting = 
a minimum bid of $45,000,000, which amounts to only $28,000, 
when we come to subtract the sinking fund from it, giving to this 
coterie of men all the advantage over everybody else, and really 
minimizing the selling price of the property by leaving the incum- 
brance upon it, and by the handling which is proposed of the 
sinking fund in such a way as that the railroad is certain to go 
in hat i that p veniae th? Openly, notoriously, beyond all 

atis property worth? , notoriously, beyon 
question, these men have agreed amongst themselves—not repre- 


icy and the mandate of the statute, the right to assist | that 


senting allof the bondholders, not representing all of the stock- 
holders, but the majority—the men who have got this private con- 
tract with the President of the United States have agreed amongst 
themselves that they will capitalize this new company at $100,000,- 
000. That is what they estimate this road to be worth. 

Seventy-five million dollars of that money is to be issued out in 
4 per cent bonds, the money raised upon them to be used for the 
purpose of g 80 much of the prior incumbrances as 
may be necessary to be extinguished, and to extinguish the debt of 
the United States at $28,000,000—$75,000,000 to be applied to this 
purpose. What about the other $25,000,000? Why, sir, they set 
it aside as a fund, without applying it toany special. object at all, 
What does that mean? It means that they make $25,000,000 out 
of this property to begin with. We are now here aiding these 
men to get this property for 875,000, 000, and enriching themselves 
to the extent of $25,000,000 stuffed into their pockets. 

That is the situation the Senate is in to-day about this matter, 
Why do I say this? Not because I know it, Mr. President, but 
because it is heralded through the newspapers of the United States 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and nobody denies it. I can not 

the information accurately now. The Government has no in- 
ormation. They have got us in a corner, where Congress is bound 
to adjourn very soon, for we can not keep a quorum here and in- 
vestigate even so important a matter as this, and they know it 
very well If they can get it into a court and make an agreed 
decree about this matter, they themselves having beforehand ar- 
ranged the whole subject to their satisfaction—if they can do that, 
then, of course, they can cireumvent Congress, and the next time 
we come here to consider this subject that decree will be paraded 
before us as a decree of the court settling the rights of these par- 
ties. They do not intend to make any defense against any claim 
set up by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

Ihavelooked through these bills with great care, and I only 
wish every Senator had them in his possession and had time to 
examine The first one of these bills was filed in 1893 by 
Dexter and Ames as trustees, or the survivors of the trustees, and 
the original m ,called the first mortgage, was put upon 
this predicate. ey said that the first-mortgage bonds had not 
been pue Then they put in a statement immediately following 

e whole principal had been paid and the whole of the inter- 
est had been tendered to them by the receivers of the Union Pacific 
Company, and that they had allowed some of the coupons to go 
unpaid for a period of from three to six months, and that the com- 

y had not paid the interest on the coupons, and refused to do it. 
pon that predicate they claimed that there had been a default, 
and that is the whole of it—that the pase was willing to pay 
the interest on the coupons, but was no ‘willing to pay interest 
upon the interest. 
ow, sir, if is one of the plainest declarations of law which has 
been made in respect of interest upon interest coupons that, un- 
less the provision of the statute under which the mortgage is 
made expressly binds the company, as a pe e pe to pay inter- 
est upon interest coupons, the lien does not follow the interest 
upon the interest coupons, but it becomes a simple contract debt 
notsecured by mortgage. Upon that single little thread, vibrat- 
ing in an atmosphere of fraud and duplicity, the whole of this 
great gy deer ia of this legal 3 is hung. 

Bat, . President, there is another matter about this thing 
which ought to concern the Senate of the United States and the 
people of the United States very profoundly. Iread you a mo- 
ment ago, from the act of 1862, the terms and conditions upon 
which these bonds were to issue. The bonds are payable thirty 
years after date, bearing 6 per cent per annum interest. Theso 
are the subsidy bonds: 

EA r ecc i-a rna E eut interest payable semiannually), 
money or currency which the United declare 

money and a legal tender, to the amount of sixteen of said bonds per mile for 
such section of 40 miles, etc. 


Those were the terms of the original subsidy bonds issued b 
the United States, and those terms have never been c - 
The holders of those bonds now hold them with those terms incor- 
porated in them. 

The company were authorized to issue a first mortgage, and 
made a first mortgage by priority of statute, not by date or any 
other arrangement that was to correspond in date of issue, the 
amount of issue, the amount of maturity, and the terms and con- 
ditions that were expressed in the subsidy bonds of the United 
States, without any variation at all. The object was to keep the 
issue of first-m bonds and subsidy bonds pari passu. If 
they had the right to issue ten thousand bonds or a thousand bonds 
of $1,000 each on a certain day, the right having been earned by 
the company on that day, they could issue an equivalent amount 
of first-mortgage bonds of the same date of issue and the same 
date of maturity, of the same amount, payable in the same way in 


every possible 5 so as to make them identical in all re- 
spects, save only that one was a first-mortgage bond, secured by 


1897. 
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an actual mortgage made by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
and the other was a subsidy bond made by the United States and 
secured by a statutory lien. 

The bonds were issued under this mortgage and under that 
statute, and I wish to call attention to them. I read from the 


first mor 


e, executed to Edwin D. Morgan, of the city of New 
York; O 


es Ames, of the city of Easton, in Massachusetts, and 
Dexter and Ames, the survivors of Morgan—Morgan had died— 
Dexter and Ames were the survivors of these trustees and also 
their administrators. They filed this bill. This bill was the in- 
itiative of all these actions and of all the bills filed by the first- 
mortgage bondholders upon these declarations that Iam going to 
read you now: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FIRST-MORTGAGE BONDS. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company acknowledges itself indebted to the 
bearer hereof in the sum T $1,000, which sum the said com 2 to 
or’ years 


ony whereof the said 


to 
its corporate seal these presents to be executed by its dent and 
frensurot at the city of Haw York this — day — B. ia 
—— — President. 
AD ER È 


That is the form of the application upon which the coupon was 
based. Then follows the certificate of the trustees: 

authority "d to Leg dre pave ou 

y by the acts of Congress of the United States ap 


pan ved July 2, 1864, 
chapter 216, and March 3, 1865, chapter 88, and is of sim tenor, except as 
to the date, and of like amount with the other bonds issued and to be issued 


under the said acts of that the said company has executed to us a 
Lr dee del dated November 1, 1865, purporting to convey to us the entire 
railr and 3 line of said company, with its e pumpoe and appur- 
tenances, for the fit of the holders of said bonds, to secure the pay- 
ment thereof; that the said has been recorded in every county 
through orin which the said road been permanently located, and a cer- 
tified copy therecf filed in the office of the Secre of the Interior at Wash- 
ington, and that the same is a first lien 


upon the line of the said company's 
` tno more such bonds have been certified by us than are author- 
ized by the said acts of Congress. 


I will now read Exhibit B to this bill: 
EXHIBTr B. 


Agreement.—Union Pacific Railroad Company with Edwin D. Morgan and 
Oakes Ames, trustees, dated March 12, providing for the payment of 
the principal of the first-mortgage bonds in gold coin at ma x 

Know all men by these ts: 

That whereas the Union Pacific Railroad Company heretofore executed to 
D. Morgan and Oskes ed trustees, a cer indenture of mort- 
Ser 


win 
aer date the 1st day ovember, 1865, mo: 
d of trustees to secure the paymen 
mortgage bonds, and the said indenture of mort- 


of 
e said company to the said 
said company has issued divers of the said first- 
bonds, and intends hereafter to issue divers other of said first-mortgage 
bonds, mentioned in and provided for by the said indenture of mortgage; 


han 

good and valuable consid 

said company here 

Morgan and Oakes 
holders of said bonds, and to and with the 

the trust created by the said indenture of mo: 

all the said first-mortgage bonds being 

been issued hitherto as such as shall be 

paid by the said company, whensoever the 

able, according to the fenor thereof, in the 


; that the principal of 
—.— as well such as have 
ed hereafter, shall and will be 


same, respectively, become - 
d coin of the United States at 
of the said bonds. 


par; that is to say, $1,000 of such for 
In ess whereof the said company has be 
sealed wi Ue ee pees aal and be subscribed by its president and 
treasurer this 12th day of 
[sEAL.] OLIVER AMES, President, 
JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer. 


Sealed and delivered in the presence of— 

BENJAMIN F. HAM. 

Now, at the time of the novation of this contract gold was at a 
premium over the legal-tender notes of the United States, and a 
very considerable premium, and Huntington, in putting up a plea 
for benevolence and immunity against lawful obligations, was 
continually heard to say in his sworn testimony that he had to 
convert much of this money which he got upon these bonds into 
pan at a large sacrifice. Now, here are these men commencing to 

ue bonds in 1865, after the date of that mortgage, and continu- 
ing on until 1868, renewing the contract between themselves, the 
Government not being a party, having no connection with it at 
all. They changed that contract from a currency contract to à 
gold contract. 

Now, what is the effect of itinlaw? What is the principle in- 
volved? Isubmit it to the whole bar of this Senate. What is the 
effect of it? It is to destroy that lien, not merely on principles of 
equity, but by force of the language of the statute itself; 1 85 the 
statute provided that the contract should be made and retained 


and preserved in every respect exactly like the contract contained 
in the pci bonds—date, amount, date of issue, date of matur- 
ity, and all the terms of payment and obligation. 

Here we see that they changed this contract from a currency 
contract, payable in any legal-tender money of the United States 
expressly on its face and by the terms of the statute, into a gold 
contract, and they have come into court and have filed a bill in 
that case and inevery one of these cases upon that gold obligation, 
and not upon the obligation contained in the original mortgage or 
inthe bond. They do not count on the obligation contained in 
the bonds themselves, but upon that separate and distinct obliga- 
tion, upon new securities and new considerations, stamped upon 
the back of it. Those are the suits they have here. The United 
States comes in very quietly and admits the obligation, the liabil- 
ity. It does not make the point. It does not try to save the Goy- 
ernment and the people against that terrible abuse on the part of 
these men who have been indulged by the United States to the ex- 
tent that they have become rich almost beyond human conception, 

Now, that a Government like ours, when defending against 
suits, or pretending to do so, should make no point of that kind 
in the answer, but let it pass sub silentio, and then take no notice 
of this change, this novation of the contract, may suit the moral 
taste of some gentlemen, butit does not suit mine. That was one 
of the occasions when in the effort to abuse thelaw and the rights 
of the taxpayers of this country, to make us liable for a much 
larger sum than we ever contracted to pay, the zeal of the culprit 
betrayed him, and he put himself within the reach of the law in 
such a way that he d never get out. Our payment of these 
first-mortgage bonds now is not a matter of 1 obligation. 

My judgment about that bill is that if there was any honesty in 
the representation of the rights of the defendants therein, as I hope 
there is going to be, because private parties are now collecting 
abont for the purpose of seeing if they can not get theirrights out 
of this arrangement between the Government and these great 
stockholders, whenever that noe is made this litigation will go 
by the board, because the holders of the first-mor bonds of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company can not, as they do in these 
bills, predicate their right to foreclosure and relief upon a contract 
that is not contained in the mo and which they had no au- 
thority to make. Not only had they no authority to bind them- 
selves even to do it, but certainly they had no authority to violate 
the policy of the law of the United States. 

That point stands there and it will be made, and when they 
come to the end of this controversy they will find that ud have 
reckoned without their host. 'They are not going to get decrees 
unless Sen ina some j whocan be bamboozled into it. But, 
sir, if the law is presented by ever so weak a man and brought to 
ihe attention of the Supreme Court of the United States, they will 
never hold that the 1 bondholders of the Union 

ific Railroad Company can count upon that contract, that they 
can lease their bill for foreclosure of the mortgage upon that gold 
contract, three yars later in date, utterly con ictory in its 
provisions, fraudulent in every respect, e to enable these men, 
who are reaping harvests out of the hard earnings of the peòple 
of the United States, to stick up the price of their contracts upon 
the 8 by the price between currency and gold, spocu anng 
on the very men whose labor was relied upon day by day to sus- 
tain those institutions and to pay these enormous amounts. 

Mr. President, I can not go further than this; I am not strong 
enough to doit. Iam going to submit the matter to the Senate 
of the United States. I hope that I shall be able, in connection 
with the honorable Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris], who pre- 
sented a clear report here upon this subject, to check this tide of 
outrage and wrong which has set in the nighttime almost, like a 
break through one of the embankments of the Mississippi River, 
tearing out the structures intended to confine the powers of the 
Executive, flooding over the whole land with its mischievous, 
deadly effects. I hope the Senate of the United States will not 

t this wrong to be done. 

Itismy duty to present this subject now in the form I have, 
and it is in order on the text of the bill which I am trying to 
improve, first, for the purpose of showing that this money must 
go into the sinking fund, as the report upon which this part of 
the legislation of Congress is predicated shows, and then, secondly, 
to show that this money, when it is put into the sinking fund, 
can not be diverted into the channel which President Cleveland 
has marked out for the surrender of the sinking fund into the 
hands of Fitzgerald. Are we here for the purpose of increasing 
the sinking fund by the amount that is contained in this bill of 
appropriation, so that Fitzgerald may get more out of it? It 
looks as if that was exactly the purpose of it. 

This report says that before a settlement takes place, evidently 
having in view this arrangement proposed by Eresident Cleve- 
land, it is necessary to rake u the ods and ends, some back three 
years old, small sums, to collect them all together and pay them 
to the Union Pacific Railroad Compan 


Y, Saying not a word about 
the sinking fund, but, of course, it goes there, according to the 
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report—that will be the construction of it—and we are just load- 
ing that amount of money into the hands of Mr. Fitzgerald. That 
is the effect of the bill. 

Now, sir, if the rules of the Senate of the United States do not 
permit us, when legislation of this kind is brought to our atten- 
tion by the House, when they themselves put these provisions in 
the bill to prevent a fraud in connection with it whic when taken 
in connection with other facts is 1 Lr a 
very poor purpose—a very poor purpose. e Senator from Maine 
thinks this MW legislation. It is not new legislation at all. I 
have demonstrated, as I said to the honorable Senator from Maine 
I would demonstrate, that under the law of the land the Presi- 
dent of the United States had no right to make any such agree- 
ment, and the amendment which I propose is an affirmation of 
the law as it stands. It does not change the law. It does not add 
any new Pak to the law, but it requires that the law shall 
be obeyed in the execution of this mandate of Congress to pay 
this money, and the law can not be obeyed unless wè put suc 
restrictions upon the payment of this money into the sinking fund 
and out of the sinking fund as that Fitzgerald can not get it for 
the purposes of this fraud. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I must appeal to Senators not to 
continue longer this which is one of the contested questions before 
Congress. It hasnot part or lot inthe pending bill. Thesubject- 
matter has been considered by one of the standing committees of 
the Senate, and a report has been made upon it. When that re- 

rt comes up it will be debated fully upon both sides. There are 

nators on the other side, opposed to the Senator from Alabama, 
who desire to discuss this matter thoroughly from its begi g 
to its end, but they do not propose now to take up the time of the 
Senate upon an appropriation bill which it is essential shall be 
passed at once, and I hope that no Senator wil take any more 
time upon this matter. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] 
has occupied nearly three hours and a half in a most interesting 
and luminous exposition of the case from his side, a characteristic 
speech upon his part, but I think he must feel that it does not be- 
long on this bill. 

The Senator himself—I watched him-—unconsciously, in the 
course of his speech, admitted that the point of order which I 
made, that it is legislation which is new and general and providing 
for a new line of law for the receivers, is good, because all through 
his speech was the declaration that Congress has the right—I re- 
member one of his metaphors—to mold the law so that the 
receivers should be governed and controlled. Undoubtedly Con- 
gress has the right to mold the law, to change the law, to make 
the law, which is molding the law, but it has not the right to do 
jt upon an appropriation bill. 

r. MOR I beg yon of the Senator to say that 
when I used expressions of that sort I did not have any reference 
to the provision which is in the bill here. Why put this provision 
in the bill in m pis to the payment to the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company if we have no right to direct the conditions under which 
it shall be paid? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator goes a good deal further than simply 
declaring that it shall go into the sinking fund. He goes beyond 
that, and provides, to repeat myself, a rule, an operation, a law 
beyond merely alimitation. If the Senator does not, why urge 
it? If that wil be done which he desires without the proposed 
law, why does he desire the law? If he is not creating a new line 
of legal action, then I can not read and can not understand what 
Ihave read. I waived the point of order because I had no expec- 
tation that the day was to be consumed in discussing this one 
matter, and I must insist upon the ruling of the Chair on the 
point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS, Will the Senator from Maine allow me? Does 
he not think it will make a very great difference with regard to 
how we shall vote upon these appropriations whether or not we 
determine that the sinking fund shall be treated in one way or 
the other? Itis simply an effort to carry out existing law with 
respect to the treatment of the sinking fund. It is not new legis- 
lation, it seems to me, but an effort to retain the sinking fund in 
the manner in which it is provided by law it shall be held; that 
is, the fund to which these appropriations shall go; and it seems 
to me, therefore, it must be germane for us to act on the question 
how the sinking fund shall be treated and handled. 

Mr. HALE. That is precisely where the new law comes in. It 
is absolutely new, unknown legislation up to this time, touching 
the sinking fund and touching the receivers. * 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not touch the receivers at all. 

Mr. HALE. It makes a line of action for them. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not see that 
the receivers have anything to do with it. It is a question of 
holding the sinking fund in accordance with existing law. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment goes further than that. 


Mr. MORGAN. No; it does not. 
Mr. WHITE. Iwill inquire of the Senator from Maine whether 
it is not a fact that without the provisions commencing in line 24, 
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page 8, and going to line 6, page 9, there could be no payment 
made of this kind by the Government of the United States? Tho 
object of the provisions now in the bill is to authorize a payment, 
as I understand. To that extent it is new law as it is. 

Mr. HALE. To what does the Senator refer? i 

Mr. WHITE. The paragraphs proposed to be amended by the 
Senator from Alabama, I understand, commence on page 8, line 24: 


Amounts due Union and Kansas Pacific railroad companies. 


This legislation is necessary to enable the Government to pay 
the money, of course. Otherwise it would be impossible for the 
proper officers to make the payment. Now, if it is necessary to 
enact a statute or a part of a statute to enable the payment to be 
made, is it not in the same line to provide what disposition shall 
be made of the money and how the payment shall be made? Isit 
not all a part of the same thing? 

Mr. HALE. Why does not the Senator stop with that portion 
of the amendment which provides that it shall be paid to the 
sinking fund? 

Mr. HARRIS. 'The paragraph itself refers to House docu- 
ments, which specifically state that it shall be paid into the sink- 
ing fund. The 5 is based upon House documents. 

Yow, many of us do not wish to vote for an appropriation 
which will be paid into the sinking fund and immediately trans- 
ferred to some unknown party. e want to know that the sink- 
ing fund will be maintained and preserved, and that this amount 
will go to increase a fund which will be used according to law. 

Mr. HALE. That is what I have tried to bring out. Not con- 
tent with providing that it shall go to the sinking fund, then the 
Senator seeks to go further than that and to establish alegal prop- 
osition of legislation as to the sinking fund. That is new law. 
I do not know what the law is now. I do not care what it is. I 
have not looked into it. It is not my business in charge of an ap- 

ropriation bill tolook into these intricate questions. They only 
fog and bedevil Senators when brought in on appropriation 
bills. We do not know what the law is. Whatever it is, it ought 
not to be mp es on an appropriation bill I do not object to 
the provision that it shall be paid into the sinking fund, leaving 
the disposition of it to the present law, whatever it is. I do not 
object even to this, if we can have a vote now. If we can have a 
vote now upon the proposition of the Senator from Alabama, I 
will withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is all right; I have no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Let us vote. 

Mr. WHITE. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator from California will not do that. 

Mr. WHITE. Upon this matterI shall certainly insist upon it, 
I presume we can havea vote. I — Senators are probably 
engaged in considering intricate problems elsewhere for the mo- 
ment and can attend. I do not wish to disturb the proceedings, 
but I should like to have a yea-and-nay vote if we are to havea 
contest about the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. There is no quorum of the Senate either in the 
Capitol or in Washington. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope that statement will not go of record, be- 
cause it might have a deleterious effect upon the proceedings here. 
I hope the statement of the Senator from Maine isa mistake. I 
think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. THURSTON. If a vote is to be taken upon the amendment 
and the point of order is not to be insisted upon, I desire to discuss 
the question at considerable length. If the Senator from Maine 
i not insist upon the point of order, I will make the point of 
order, 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has the right to make the point of 
order, of course, and the Senator sees the dilemma we are in, of 
which I wish every Senator would take notice. Here is an appro- 
priation bill, containing hundreds of items which are essential to 
the running of the Government, and if Senators will insist upon 
bringing in subjects of this kind, which have been considered e 
where, which are the subjects of reports, and which will be de- 
bated apon one side and debated upon the other— 

Mr. RRIS. May J ask the Senator's pardon for an interrup- 
tion? This is wholly an unheard-of proceeding. Here is a pro- 
ceeding which has no foundation in law, which is not based upon 
any reports ever made by a committee of Congress, and which 
is imminent in the deadly peril of its action. Therefore there is 
supreme necessity for some check upon it. 

r. THURSTON. Will the Senator from Maine permit me for 
just one moment? I do not like to have the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas go uncontradicted. 

Mr. HALE. Iyield for a moment. 

Mr. THURSTON. The people of my State—and I shall be 
brief—have been demanding a foreclosure sale of the Union Pacific 
road for years. They believe it is about to be consummated under 
a decree of the court by public sale and open to all bidders under 
a guaranteed price such as no human being ever anticipated would 
be paid for the property. 
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They see in the procedure now before the Senate not an attempt 
to secure anything more for the Government of the United States, 
but an attempt to prevent the taking of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road question out of the politics of the West. They see in it also 
a great danger of losing to the Government of the United States 
the splendid opportunity which it now has to receive more upon a 
foreclosure sale of this property than the mind of man can ever 
hope to secure at any subsequent time. 

r. HARRIS. May I interrupt the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. THURSTON, Not for the purpose of arguing the question. 
Mr. HARRIS. I wish to ask a question. 

Mr. THURSTON. Iam not arguing it now, and I shall not 
argue it. 

r. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not yield, of course, for argument. : 

Mr. THURSTON. But, as emphasizing the position which I 
have just stated, I ask to have inserted as a part of my remarks a 
recent editorial from the Omaha Daily Bee, which for twenty years 
has been known as an anti-Union Pacific organ, has op every 
istos d scheme that has ever been suggested, and has constantly 
insisted upon a Government foreclosure of this property, and 
insisting that every obligation to the Government should be met 
so far as the property would admit. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 

TRYING TO DELAY FORECLOSURE. 

The Senato Committee on Pacific Railroads has agreed to report favor- 
ably a resolution directing the President to suspend proceedings for the fore- 
closure sale of the Union Pacific Railroad. The ostensible object is the "I 
sition by the Government of the Union and Central Pacific railroads. e 
real object 1s to keep the Union Pacific in the hands of receivers by delaying 
the forced sale of the road under the hammer. 

In order to carry out this scheme the Government would have to assume 
the first-mortgage debt of these roads, which exceeds $60,000,000, and reissue 
the second-mortgage bonds, which aggregate at least another $60,000,000, ex- 
clusive of the defaulted interest payments, amounting. to $10,000.00) more. 
It is safe to predict that no bill involving such a vast increase of our bonded 
debt and launching the Government upon the hazardous experiment of oper- 
ating a railroad to the Pacific will pass either the present Congress or the 
next Congress, In the very nature of things the Government would by tak- 
ing this step make itself a competitor with all the other Pacific rail 5 un- 
less the uisition of the Union and Central Pacific is to be simply the fore- 
runner of the purchase of all the Pacific railroads and all their branches and 


feeders. 

Does it stand to reason that the roads interested in the proposed purchase 
of the Pacific railroads would look on with indifference at any such attempt 
to revolutionize the railway business? Does it stand to reason that the Pa- 
cific Railroad Committee, which is notoriously under the influence of these 
roads, would agree upon a policy adverse to their interests? Tho day of 
miracles is past. The Senate of the United States is not likely to become a 
sudden convert to the most radical socialist mme. that ever been 
aopen out. Government ownership of the Paci c railroads means Govern- 
ment ownership of all the railroads in the United States. 

Instead of seeing in the favorable report of the Harris resolution an 
awakening on the part of the Senate committee to the demands of the public 
for ed withdrawal of the bankrupt Union Pacific trom ement by 
receivers, the Bee regards it as nothing but an ingenious plot to keep the 
road crippled for an indefinite time by postponing foreclosure, which must 
precede reorganization on a sound basis. So long as the Union Pacific re- 
mains a helpless wreck, unable to make needed improvements, build neces- 

extensions, or enter working contracts with connecting lines, its com- 
petitors have nothing to fear from it. . 
The assertion that the Government will lose many millions by the pro- 
foreclosure is undless. 'lhe consensus of opinion of those conver- 
sant with the condition of the Union Pacitic is that the agreement to pa: 
back forty-odd millions on the Government's second-mortgage debt ex is 
all ex tions. Two years ago nobody in or out of Congress thought it 
possible for the Government to recover a dollar of the principal by fore- 
closure, and that was the strongest argument in favor of the debt-extension 
scheme, which would have saddled the patrons of the Pacific roads with ex- 
cessive tolls to pay interest and sinking-fund charges into the middle of the 
twentieth century. For the people of this section and the whole country an 
successful attempt to delay or thwart foreclosure of the Union Pacific will 
act as an obstacle in the early revival of prosperity. 


. Mr. HALE. If the Senator insists upon bringing this question 
up on the pending bill, to-morrow somebody may bring up the 
awaiian question, and that may use another day, and then the 
seal-islands question, and all other questions, because a bill of 
this kind, a general bill as this is, has to do with almost every 
subject in the range of the governmental function. It is ger- 
moane, ana I should like to ask Senators when they expect to pass 
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Mr. MORGAN. Iwill answer the Senator, if he will allow me, 
and I will ask him a question in connection with it. Here is an 
order of the President of the United States to the Attorney-General 
to foreclose the lien of the United States upon the Union Pacific 
Railroad under his direction, and the Attorney-General has pro- 
ceeded in a method which is indicated by the letters I have read 
at my desk, and in so proceeding he has taken the sinking fund 
out of the hands of the Treasury of the United States and turned 
it over to Fitzgerald, and this bill is supplying the sinking fund 
with upward of fourteen thousand additional dollars. Now, these 
are facts which we are bound to recognize. These are Executive 
acts. They stand here, and we are bound to recognize them. 

I want to intercept that act, and I care not whether it is in a 
statute or whether it is justified or whether it is not. It is a pub- 
lic threat, a great danger, and I propose, inasmuch as the House of 
Representatives has collected this money together under this ap- 


propriation and proposes to pile it in the sinking fund, to say that 
the money shall not be paid out under this Executive order until 
Congress can deal with the subject. It leaves the bill standing as 
it comes from the House, and it adds $16,000 to the Fitzgerald 
fund. It enriches Fitzgerald and his associates by that amount of 
money, and we know these are public acts of the Administration. 

Mr. HALE. Now, Mr. President, all that is undisputed. Ido 
not dispute it. 2 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator can not dispute it. d 

Mr. THURSTON. Ido. Idispute the statement of the Sena- 
tor absolutely and in all its details. 

Mr.HALE. 'The Senator from Nebraska and other Senators 
do, and if this matter is to proceed one week's time will not close 
the debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. It does not make any difference about time. 
There is time enough to live in and time enough to die in. 

Mr. HALE. Ithink it does, and I am going to test the sense of 
the Senate by moving to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam vu to accept that test. 

Mr. WHITE. On that I shall call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THURSTON. I suggest that I made the point of order, 
which I think has priority over a motion to lay on the table, and 
I insist upon a decision on the point of order. h 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask the Chair to submit the question to the 
Senate. I believe I can maintain my proposition. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the motion to lay the amendment on the table made by the 
Senator from Maine, he having withdrawn his point of order and 
not having ; 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] re- 
newed the point of order, and I am entirely willing that the point 
of order shall be passed upon by the Chair. In the meantime my 
motion is nung. - 

Mr. DA ` t the point of order be stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Senate 
is the pointof order made by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
THURSTON] upon the amendment of the Senator from Alabama 
pur Mond] to the paragraph of the bill under consideration. 

e Chair has its own views upon the matter, but being merely a 
temporary occupant he prefers to submit the point of order to the 
Senate, as indicated by the Senator from Alabama. The question 
is, Is the amendment in order? 

Mr. PETTUS and Mr. ALLEN called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I do not care to argue the point 
of order. The rules authorize me to argue that point. I do not 
care to argue the point of order for the purpose of consuming any 
time. Iam as anxious as the Senator from Maine to get through. 
At the same time the Senate has the right to inspect measures that 
are brought toit, and when they are very important we must 
take time enough to investigate them. No time is going to be 
saved probably at this session of the Senate by merely cutting us . 
off from passing this amendment. 

I want to state the case as I understand it. The President of 
the United States has made an order to the Attorney-General that 
he should proceed not to clear off the first mortgage upon this 
property, as the statute required that he should do, but to proceed 

have the rue of the United States in the property ascertained 
and foreclosed, and to make such arrangements as he might be 
able to effect for that purpose. 

Maier and he puts himself in communication with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, who appears to bethe chairman of some committee on the 
reorganization of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and with- 
outthe President having ascertained who that company are, so 
far as we can gather from the records of the Attorney-General's 
Office—I am speaking of that —without his having ascertained who 
the company are, and what they propose to do, what ability they 
have to perform what they propose to do, he suggests to them 
that he would receive a communication from them of the terms 
upon which they are willing to put up what is called a minimum 
bid. The terms that they suggest are that they will put up a 
minimum bid of $45,000,000, provided the President of the United 
States will allow them to use the sinking fund in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the United States as a part of that $15,000.000, which 
brings it down to $28,000,000, put up for that railroad that they 
themselves bond at $100,000,000, reserving $25,000,000 to put in 
their own pockets. 

These stand here as Executive orders. They have that dignity 
and they have that character. They have the same dignity and 
character as if they had been enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, provided they are valid. It is insisted that they 
are not only not valid, but that they are fraudulent. Notwith- 


standing the statements of the Senator from Nebraska, I have 
read to- this contract from the published letters of Attorney- 
General on and Fitzgerald, which have been sent here by 


. Harmon and subsequently by Attorney-General 
cKenna. 
These facts all appear now upon the records of this country, 
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The House of Representatives takes $16,000 out of the Treasury 
and puts it into this sinking fund. Whatever the purpose may 
be, the necessary result is that the $16,000 go to swell the sinkin 
fund in the hands of this private man Fi ld, and inasmuc 
as the House has put that into a deficiency bill, and it has come 
over here without a point of order from our committee and with- 
out their moving to strike it out, when it is reported back to the 
Senate by their consent 


Mr. Iamentirely willing to strike out the House clause. 
Iam entirely willing to do that and get rid of this matter. 
Mr. MORGAN. Strike it out, and then let us see if somebody 


can put it back. Let the committee ask to have it stricken out. 

Mr. HALE. I will ask that it be stricken out. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, strike it out. 

Mr. HALE. I move to strike it out. 

Mr. GEAR. The $16,000 provision? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that is the way out of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. T TON. Iwithdraw the point of order for that pur- 


Mr. MORGAN. Let the clause go out. 

Mr.HALE. That helps the matter. Iam glad the Senator from 
Alabama suggested it. 'The Senator from Iowa, in view of saving 
the time of the Senate, has withdrawn much I amendments, 
covering a great deal more money; and I move that this clause be 
stricken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine to strike out the clause. 

The amendment was v 5 to. . 

Mr. HALE. Now lI ask the Senate to take up the only reserved 
amendment, the amendment with reference to armor plate. I 
will not ask the Senate to remain here longer, as it is very close 
and oppressive in the Chamber, stating that I hope there will not 
be delay in the passage of the bill in the morning. The only mat- 
ter left bein the armor-plate amendment, I will move an adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. HAWLEY and others. Let us have an executive session. 

Mr. HALE. At the dn ee vi of Senators, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was a to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5o’clock and 
18 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 18, 1897, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 12, 1897. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL, 

Arthur S. Hardy, of New Hampshire, to be minister resident 

and 1 of the United States to Persia. 
CON SUL- GENERAL. 

John Goodnow, of Minnesota, to be consul-general of the 

United States at Shanghai, China. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Sterling A. Campbell, of California, to be collector of customs 

for the district of Humboldt, in the State of California. 
POSTMASTERS. 

William G. Cubberly, to be postmaster at Custer, in the county 
of Custer and State of South Dakota. 

Moses Emery, to be 3 at Caledonia, in the county of 
Houston and State of Minnesota. 


REJECTION. 
Executive nomination rejected by the Senate July 12, 1897, 
PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry arm. 
Lieut. Col. Henry Erastus Noyes, Second Cavalry, to be colonel. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, July 12, 1897. 
The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 


Henry N. COUDEN. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, July 8, was read 


and approved, 
THE LATE SENATOR HARRIS. 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, as a mark of respect to the memory 
of the late Senator Harris, of Tennessee, I move that this House 
now suspend business until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously; and the House accord- 
— (at 12 O lock and 5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until 12 o'clock 

morrow. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive commu- 
3 were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as fol - 

ows: 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and survey of 
Salem River from its mouth to Salem City, N. J.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a copy of 
a communication from the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy 
St atta recommending an appropriation for putting Fort 
Lafayette in condition to be u as a naval magazine—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and survey of 
Bellingham Bay, New Whatcom, Wash.—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and survey of 
Sakonnet Point, Rhode Island—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and survey of 
New Haven Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and ordered to be printed, 

A letter from the Attorney-General of the United States, calling 
attention to a question of jurisdiction in the United States court 
for the western district of Arkansas, and recommending legisla- 
tion—to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
"d me following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr, STOKES: A bill (H. R. 3713) prohibiting the issue and 
use of free transportation in certain cases—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: A bill (H. R. 3714) to authorize the estab- 
lishment of an infants' summer hospital on the foundation of the 
old light-house at the Government pier at Charlotte, N, Y.—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAXWELL: A joint resolution (H. Res. 74) proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A resolution (House Res. No. 71) 
relative to annual clerk hire—to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3715) to increase the 
pension of George C. Quick—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOTRIN: A bill (H. R. 3716) for the relief of George F. 
Dewey—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: A bill (H. R. 3717) for the relief of the 
estate of George W. Lawrence—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. C BELL: A bill (H. R. 3718) granting a pension to 
M. E. Hamill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DORR: A bill (H. R. 3719) granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth Horrah, widow of Thomas Horrah, late a soldier of the war 
of 1812—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. d ERRAR: a pension to Andrew C, 
Smith, late a private of Company F, Ninth New Hampshire 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8721) for the relief of Joseph Loudermilk, of 
Monroe County, W. Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3722) granting a pension to Paul Summers, 
late of company of Capt. B. L. Stephenson, West Virginia State 
Guards—to the Commi on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3723) granting a 88 to Mrs. Mary A. 
Ball, widow of Albert G. 5. Ball, late of Company C, First West 
ME ec Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

, a bill (H. R. 8724) granting a pension to Mrs. Annie E. 
Eads, widow of Augustus late private in Company A, One 
hundred and twenty-sixth West Virginia Militia—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill(H. R. 3725) granting s euis to E. G. Welch, 
late of Capt. William Gandee's Roane nty Company of West 
Virginia State Troops—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3726) granting a pension to Morgan Grimes, 
late a private in J. W. Allen's company, West Virginia State 
Troops—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3727) to w out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Henry T. Woody—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3728) granting a pension to George W. 


ty, West Virginia State Troops—to the Committee on Inval 
ons. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3729) granting a pension to Cullum H. Har- 
iyoy, late a private of Capt. B. F. Ballard's Company A, West Vir- 
Io State Troops—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3730) renting a pension to N. A. Mann, late 
f private in Capt. A. W. Mann's company, West Virginia State 
ope to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. LOVE: A bill (H. R. 3731) for the relief of Mrs. M. J. 
Baynard, of Natchez, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
y Mr. MAHON: A bill (H. R. 3732) for the allowance of cer- 
tain claims for stores and supplies reported by the Court of Claims 
der the provisions of the act approved March 3, 1883, and com- 
only known as the Bowman Act—to the Committee on War 


aims, 
By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3733) for the re- 
y of the legal 8 of Merrick, Merrick & Cope to 
e Committee on War Claims. ¢ : 
By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3794) granting an increase 
f pension to James G. Hartzell, of Golden, Colo.—to the Com- 
Micke on Invalid Pensions. : 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3735) granting an increase of pension to John 
M. Berkey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3736) granting a pension to Joseph Schlat- 
ter—to the Committee on Pensions. ; 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3737) granting an increase of pension to Or- 
lando J. Hopkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3738) to eo the city of Denver the sum 
12 en for amounts of judgments it has been compelled to pay 
‘or 


| Yoakum, late of Captain Yoakum's Independent Company, sray 
Goon 
Pensi 


damages incurred by reason of negligent construction by the 
nited States of sidew adjacent to the post-office building in 


t city—to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following panona and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: Memorial of A. J. Wedderburn, 
ter of the Virginia State Grange, on behalf of culture and 

Trin fertilizers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
. GROUT: Petition of the wholesale grocers and tea 
dealers of Chicago, III., in behalf of a duty on tea—to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means. 
, memorial of Lawford Bros., of Baltimore, Md., ing 
M x duty be placed on sheep dip—to the Committee on Ways 
eans. 


Also, memorial of Z. M. Mansur, of Island Point, Vt., in favor 
of a duty of $2 per 1,000 feet on white-pine;lumber—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


Also, memorial of the S. P. Wetherill Company, of Philadelphia, |. 


pe favoring a duty on crude or native mineral, metallic, or 
paints—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorials of the Bethel Shoe Company, of Bethel, Vt., 
and of the C. A. Hibbard Boot and Shoe Company, of Burlington, 
Yt., protesting against any increase in the present rate of duty on 
tanned skins for morocco—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of Mrs. H. D. Parker, secretary of the Woman’s 
ten Temperance Union, of Rutland, Vt.; also memorial of 
the Addison County Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Vermont, Mrs. L. D. Dyer, president, in favor of the geofa 
bill to prevent the reproduction of prize fights by use of the kineto- 
scope—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Mrs. Phebe S. Beeman, of Montpelier, Vt., 
in behalf of the Woman's Christian Tem ce Union of Ver- 
poat urging the passage of the Hoar antiprize-fighting bill—to 

e Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 


TUESDAY, July 13, 1897. 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock m. 

Prayer by Rev. L. B. WILSON, D. D., of Baltimore, Md. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. TURPIE, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. Mc- 
NNEY, one of its clerks, announced that on the 9th instant the 
ker of the House appointed Mr. MCMILLIN of Tennessee, 
. CLARKE of New Hampshire, Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee, 
Mr. DE ARMOND of Missouri, Mr. Norton of Ohio, Mr. PIERCE 
of Tennessee, Mr. STOKES of South Carolina, Mr. CARMACK of 
Tennessee, Mr. GAINES of Tennessee, and Mr. MCCLELLAN of 
pe York, as members of a committee on the part of the House 

attend the funeral of the late Senator Isham G, Harris. 
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DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 


tion of the C bill. 

Mr. GALLING ill the Senator from Maine permit me 
to introduce a bill? 

Mr. HALE, After the bill is taken up I will yield for routine 
business. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Maine 
whether he wishes to have the appropriation bill taken up before 

isposing of the routine morning business? 
r. HALE. Yes, I desire that very thing. It is very cag 
tant. It is always done in the last stages of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Ihave no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill No. 13, the 
deficiency appropriation bill. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that will be the order. > 

Mr. HALE. Inow yield for routine morning business, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a memorial of the Indiana Division, 
Travelers’ Protective Association, of Marion, Ind., remonstrating 
against the enactment of legislation intended to destroy the pres- 
ent system of ticket brokerage; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the National Card Company 
and sundry other business firms of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrat- 
ing against any increase in the present rate of duty on playing 
cards; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL presented the petition of G. N. Fox, J. Carter 
Mallory, and 19 other citizens of Richmond, Va., praying for the 
enactment of legislation for a more rigid restriction of immigra- 
tion; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of Colorado and Wyoming, praying for the enactment 
Uu a service-pension law; which was referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Greeley, Colo., 
praying for the enactment of legislation for a more rigid restric- 
tion of immigration; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Colorado State Medical So- 
ciety, and a memorial of the Cripple Creek Medical Society, of 
oe Creek, Colo., remonstrating against the passage of Sen- 
ate bill No. 1552, for the further poration, of cruelty to animals 
in the District of Columbia; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also pre the memorialof A. J. Clark and 158 other 
citizens of Colorado, and a memorial of sundry citizens of Colo- 
rado, remonstrating against the enactment of legislation intended 
to destroy the present system of ticket brokerage; which were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2363) granting a pension to Annie 
Eomer reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 


. INVESTIGATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I am directed by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] on the 23d ultimo, to report it with an 
amendment. I ask for its present consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs be instructed, as now con- 
stituted, either by full committee or such subcommittee or committees as 
may be appointed by the chairman thereof, with the full power of such com- 
mittee to continue EUR. the coming recess of Congress the investigations 
authorized br the resolutions of May 13, 1890, and recta 27, 1891, with the 


authority and in the manner and to the extent ed in said resolutions, 
= in uu 1 of such investigations to visit the several Indian reser- 
vations, In 


ian schools supported in whole or in part by the Government, 
and the Five Nations in the Indian Territory, or any reservation where, in 
m opinion of said committee, it may be necessary to extend their investiga 


ions. 

Second. That said committee or subcommittee shall have power to send 
for persons and papers, to administer oaths, and to examine witnesses under 
oath touching the matters which my are hereby empowered to investigate, 
and may hold their sessions during the recess of the Senate at such place or 
places as they may determine; and the necessary and proper expense in- 
curred in the execution of this order shall be paid out of contingent fund 
of the Senate, upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said committee. 


The amendment was, after the word “visit,” in line 10, to 
insert the words ‘‘if it be deemed advisable.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 2366) to extend the 
lines of the Metropolitan Railroad Company; which was r 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of 


Columbia, 
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Mr. DANIEL 8 introduced a bill (S. 2367) for the re- 
lief of William eeler Hubbell; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2368) to pay just com- 
pensation to William Wheeler Hubbell for his invention of high- 
power steel guns,and improvements in other guns, made and 
adopted by the United States for its military service and Navy at 
the present time; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2369) to establish postal 
savings banks for depositing savings at interest, with the security 
of the Government for repayment thereof, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iaskunanimous consent that 2,000 extra copies 
of the bill be printed. We have had 5,000 copies of the document 
printed, and we wish to distribute some copies of the bill with the 

oemnent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from North Carolina to print 2,000 extra 
2 he the bill? The Chair hears no objection, and that will be 
the order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In the absence of the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. BATE], I introduce four bills for the relief of citizens of 
Tennessee. The Senator from Tennessee is not present, and I 
introduce the bills at his request. 

The bills were severally read twice by their titles, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, as follows: 

A bill (S. 2370) for the relief of estate of J. E. Brennan, deceased, 
late of Nashville, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 2371) for the relief of the estate of Washington W. 
Miller, deceased, late of Maury County, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 2372) for the relief of Nathaniel F. Cheairs, of Maury 
County, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 2373) for the relief of estate of Charles Baker, deceased, 
late of Warren County, Miss. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2374) for the relief of Eze- 
kiel Downey; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2375) for the relief of Margaret 
Kennedy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. : 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2276) granting a pension to 
Mary McConn; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2377) granting a pension to 
Rachel Kern; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BURROW introduced a bill (S. 2378) granting a pension 
to Maria Somerlat, widow of Valentine Somerlat; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McENERY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2379) for the 
relief of John F. Kranz; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2380) for the relief of Bertrand and 
Gaudin Cazes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He-also introduced a bill (S. 2381) for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
I. Holland; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2382) for the relief of Emma C. 
Lovelace and Stephen D. Clark; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2383) for the relief of 
Mrs. Eliza E. Hebert; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 2384) for the payment of 
claims adjudicated by the Court of Claims under the French 
spoliation act of January 20,1885; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 13) making appropriations to supply 
deticiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal vear ending June 
30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. The only thing remaining in the bill is the armor- 
plate amendment on page 52, which I ask the Secretary again to 


read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment, . 

The SECRETARY. After line 16, on page 52, the Committee on 
Appropriations reported to insert: 

Armor plate: That the total cost of the armor according to the weights 
prepared for the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1896, 
shall not exceed $3,410,725, exclusive of the cost of transportation, ballistic 
test plates, and tests; and no contract for armor plate shall be made at an 
average rate to exceed $425 per ton of 20 poun 8: And provided further, 
That the Secretary of the Navy is authori in his discretion to contract 
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with either or all of the builders of the hulls and machinery of these — 
or with any one or more bidders for the furnishing of the entire amount o 
said armor, at a cost not exceeding the aforesaid er ton, if he shall deem 
it for the best interests of the Government. Further advertisements for 
bids for said work may be waived by the Secretary of the Navy. 

To this the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] pro- 
poses the following amendment: 

Inline 20, page 52, strike out the words three million four hun- 
dred and ten thousand seven hundred and twenty-five dollars” 
and insert two million four hundred and seven thousand five 
hundred dollars;" in line 23 strike out ** four hundred and twenty- 
five" and insert three hundred;" in line 4, page 53, strike out 
four hundred and twenty-five" and insert “ three hundred;” and 
after the word ** Government," in line 5. strike out the remainder 
of the paragraph and insert the following: 

In case the Secretary of the Navy shall find it impossible to make contracts 
forsaid armor within the limits as to price above fixed, he shall be. and hereby 
is, authorized to lease, purchase, or establish a Government armor factory of 
sufficient capacity to make such armor and to proceed to manufacture the 
armor necessary for said three battle ships. In executing this authority-he 
shall prepare a description and plans and specifications of the land, bnild- 
ings, and machinery suitable for the factory: and shall advertise for pro- 

sto furnish such land, buildings, and machinery asa whole plant, or sep- 
arately, for the land or buildings or the whole or any part of mid machinery; 
and he shall make a contract or contracts for such land, buildings, and ma- 
chinery with thelowest and best responsible bidders. The Secretary shall 
also appoint an army factory board, to consist of competent naval officers of 
suitable rank, toadvise and assist him in executing the authority hereby con- 
ferred. For the establishment of said armor factory the sum of $1,500,000, or 
so much thereof as may be ner is hereby appropriated, and in addition 
the sum of $1,000,000 is rr da rons to be used in making the armor of said 
three battle ships at said factory. 

So as to make the paragraph read: 

Armor pan: That the total cost of the armor according to the weights 
prepared for the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1896, all 
not exceed 8.407. 5, exclusive of the cost of transportation, ballistic test 
plates, and tests; and no contract for armor plate shall be made at an aver- 

e rate to exceed $309 per ton of 2,24) pounds: And provided further, That 

e Secretary of the Navy is authorized in his discretion to contract with 
either or all of the builders of the hulls and machinery of these veasels, or 
with any one or more bidders, for the furnishing of the entire amount of said 
armor, at a cost not exceeding the aforesaid $3) per ton, if he shall deem it 
for the best interests of the Government. In case the Secretary of the Navy 
shall find it impossible to make contracts for said armor within the limits as 
to price above fixed, he shall be, and hereby is, authorized to lease, purchase, 
or establish a Government armor factory of sufficient capacity to make such 
armor and to proceed to manufacture the armor necessary for said three 
battle ships In executing this 33 he shall prepare a description and 
plans and specifications of the land, buildings, and machinery Suitable for 
the factory; and shall advertise for proposals to furnish such land, build- 
ings, and machinery as a whole plant, or separately, for the land or buildings 
or the whole or any part of said machinery; and he shall make a contract or 
contracts for such land, buildings, and machinery with the lowest and best 
responsible bidders. The 53 Shall also Knobs an armor factor 
board, to consist of competent naval officers of suitable rank, to advise an 
assist him in executing the authority hereby conferred. For the establish- 
ment of said armor factory the sum of $1,500,009, or so much thereof as ma 
be necessary, is 555 and in addition the sum of $1,000, 
is appropriated, to be in making the armor of said three battle ships at 
said factory. 8 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, when this amendment was reached 
on Thursday last, it was passed over temporarily at the request of 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], who desired to 
submit some remarks upon the amendment. It is the only thing 
remaining unfinished in the bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understand the Senator from Maine to 
say that he knows of nothing else that is unfinished in the bill. 
The Senator from North Carolina wishes to debate his amend- 
ment atsome length. The Senate is in a peculiar condition, as 
the Senator from Maine very well knows. The Senator from 
North Carolina and the friends of his amendment, and other Sen- 
ators who do not intend to take the time of the Senate in speaking, 
expect a yea-and-nay vote upon this subject, and the Senator from 
Maine knows the condition of the Senate. Can he suggest any 
way by which the bill can be taken up an hour from now, when 
more Senators will be present? 

Mr. HALE. No,Icannot. I have no responsibility about it. 
At the request of the Senator from North Carolina last Thursday, 
instead of proceeding with it as it was reached, when a quorum 
was present, I consented that it might go over, because the Sena- 
tor desired to submit some remarks. There was a quorum of the 
Senate present at that time, but I did not feel like going on with 
the question in view of the expressed desire of the Senator to sub- 
mit some remarks which he was not ready then to submit. 'The 
Senate has finished the bill with this exception. I am very de- 
sirous that it should now be passed in order that it may go to the 
other House. So the Senate is at the mercy of any Senator who 
declines to speak and calls for a quorum. The consideration of 
the amendment at the request of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina was postponed from a time when a quorum was here. I 
leave it entirely to the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course the Senator from North Carolina 
is not to blame because Senators are not here. If this were an 
unimportant subject,he might be spoesion to to refrain from 
pang and Senators might be asked not to call for a division or 
the yeas and nays. Manifestly there ought to be more Senators 


here to-day. It is not likely that this session will end without 
there being more Senators here than are present this morning, 


— 


1897. 
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Mr. HALE. Let me make a suggestion to the Senator. There 
are a great many more Senators present than were here yesterday 
when the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan] debated a ques- 
tion in which he was greatly interested. He did not ask that a 
quorum be present to hear him speak, and no vote was finally 
taken upon the subject. If this matter is to be discussed, surely 
we ought to go on and discuss it now. I do not think that any 
Senator will ask that a quorum be present to listen to his remarks. 
Ido not expect a vote at once. Senators enough to make a quo- 
rum wil come in in the course of the discussion, I have post- 
poned the consideration of the bill already as long as can be done, 
and this is all there is left upon the biil. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course, Senators who desire to speak be- 
fore 5 o'clock in the afternoon made no contract with the Senator 
from Maine that he would furnish Senators to listen to their 
speeches. Itis the privilege every Senator has of asking to have 
at least forty-five Senators here when any business is transacted. 
The Senator from Maine will remember that yesterday he struck 
out from the bill the provision upon which the Senator from Ala- 
bama had made his speech. 

Mr. HALE. Allow me to ask the Senator what it is—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Wait a moment. This clause can not be 
stricken out. This question as to whether three ships shall be 
finished, and if so, what price shall be paid for the armor, is an 
important one that we can not strike out. It must be decided by 
the Senate at this session. The only question now is whether it 
is reasonable to request the Senator from North Carolina to go on 
in the present condition of the Senate. I have no reason to ask 
him not to do so. I leave it entirely to him. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator what is desired here? The 
Senate e: ts me to be reasonable and everybody else be reason- 
able. I do not ask for a vote now with a thin Senate, but the 
question is to be debated at some length, and I do ask that the de- 
bate shall commence now. "There is nothing else left in the bill, 


and we are ready to proceed. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Ithink the Senator is entirely reasonable, 
as he always is upon appropriation bills. The only point I make 


is in behalf of the Senator 
ought to go on at this time. 
r. HALE. I presume the Senator is ready to go on. 

Mr. CHAN DLER. No; the Senator was not ready to go on, 
and that was the reason why I ventured to make the inquiry of 
the Senator from Maine as to the probability of having a fuller 
attendance of the Senate at some later time in the day. 

Mr. HALE. I presume that in the course of debate Senators 
will come in, asis always done. But here we are in the waning 
days of the session, and all that is left of the bill is this important 
matter, which has gone over. I ask that the debate may proceed. 

Mr, CHANDLER. The Senator from North Carolina will, of 
course, take such course as he shall see fit. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, this amendment to the 
deficiency appropriation bill brought in by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is an exceedingly important one. Last winter we 
appropriated money for the purpose of buying armor plate and 
limited the price to $300 a ton. The evidence taken before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs showed conclusively that the plate 
could be made for $250 a ton. The two armor-plate factories, be- 
ing in collusion, and having been in collusion as to every bid they 
have made heretofore, as was shown by the evidence before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, refused to make the plate for $300, 
but insisted that they should have $425. 

Instead of bringing in a proposition to build a factory and make 
the plate ourselves, and thus protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment, the Committee on Appropriations propose to accede to the 
demands of these men, who arein a trust to plunder the Treasury, 
and they bring in an amendment to pay them $125, thus cowardly 
surrendering to this admitted combination. It seems to me to be 
too disgraceful to be tolerated. For my part, I insist that the 
amendment shall be discussed with a full Senate, and I therefore 
make the point of no quorum. 

'The VICE-PRESID NT. The Senator from South Dakota hav- 
ing suggested the absence of a quorum, the Secretary will call the 
roll. 


om North Carolina, as to whether he 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Morrill, Sewell, 
Pasco, 


Allison, Gear, Shoup, 
Bacon. Hale, Penrose, Spooner, 
Burrows, Hansbrough, Perkins, Stewart, 
Butler. S, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Caffer: Hawley, Pettus, Thurston, 
Chandler, Jones, Ark. Platt, Conn. ‘Tillman. 
Chilton, Mallory, Pritchard, Turner, 
Clark, artin, Proctor, Turpie, 
Cockrell, Mason, Quay, Vest, 
Cullom, ills, wlins, White. 
Daniel, Mitchell, Roach, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-seven Senators have answered 


to their names. A quorum is present. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this armor-plate question was 
discussed fully, I may say exhaustively, in the closing hours of the 


last session of Congress. After an able discussion, presenting, I 
presume, about all of the facts and arguments that it was possible 
to present pro and con, the Senate took a yea-and-nay vote on the 
question whether $400 per ton or $300 per ton was a fair and equi- 
table price for armor plate. On that test question, with all of the 
facts before the Senate that can now be placed before it, for there 
has developed no new facts or conditions since the vote of the Sen- 
ate, there were 12 yeas in favor of $400 per ton and 36 nays. Im- 
mediately after that vote the Senate adopted the $300 per ton 
amendment, 

The vote was as follows, the 12 voting in the affirmative being 
Messrs, ALDRICH, ALLISON, Brice, CULLOM, Gibson, GORMAN, 
HALE, HAWLEY, MCMILLAN, MURPHY, Squire, and WETMORE. 

The 36 voting in the negative and in favor of $300 per ton were 
Messrs. ALLEN, BACON, BAKER, BATE, BERRY, Brown, Burrows, 
BUTLER, CANNON, CARTER, CHANDLER, CHILTON, CLARK, DANIEL, 
Dubois, FAULKNER, FRYE, GALLINGER, Gray, Hill, Kenney, 
LINDSAY, LODGE, MILLS, Peffer, PERKINS, PETTIGREW, PLATT, 
PROCTOR, SHOUP, SMITH, STEWART, TELLER, THURSTON, TILLMAN, 
and WHITE. : 

In the face of that vote, after a full, frank, and free discussion, 
with every Senator understanding the question at issue thor- 
oughly, why is it that these armor-plate companies have the cheek 
to come back here to the Senate and say, You shall pay us $425 a 
ton for armor?” They refuse to furnish the armor at the price 
fixed by Congress. Isay why is it? Is it because they have had 
some reason to believe that Congress may not have been in ear- 
nest? Ihopetheyaremistaken. Or have they had some reason to 
believe since, some reason not advanced to the Senate, that mem- 
bers of this body have changed their minds? I trust not. 

One of the chief reasons, 1 think, why these companies have re- 
fused to furnish this armor and are now asking $425 a ton can be 
explained by a mistake the Senate made immediately after taking 
the vote to which I have referred. What was that mistake? The 
whole question under the appropriation bill was before the Senate 
at the last session. That bill contained a provision for $400 per 
ton, and then a proviso reported by the committee to the effect 
that if the companies would not furnish armor at $100 per ton, 
then the Government should build its own armor-plate factories 
and proceed to manufacture the armor. Why did the committee 
put that proviso in the bill last year? The committee did it vol- 
untarily, as far as I know. Surely it must have been, because the 
committee knew that the companies would furnish the armor at 
$400 per ton. As soon as the Senate voted down $100 and substi- : 
tu $300, what happened? The chairman of the committee 
promptly rose and asked the Senate to vote out the proviso pro- 
viding for the establishment of an armor-plate factory. and un- 
fortunately the Senate, without considering fully, no doubt, the 
consequences, voted it out by a close vote. 

Mr. President, that is the same amendment I have just now 
offered. If the Senate had put that proviso in last year, I feel 
that I am safe in saying that to-day the Government would be 
getting its armor at $300 per ton. If not, then the Government 
would be erecting an armor-plate factory, as it ought to do, in 
my opinion, no matter what private companies will agree to fur- 
nish armor at. 

"There were a few Senators who saw the danger and the mistake. 
I read from the Recorp of March 1, 1897. The Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] said: 

Mr. THURSTON. I do not wish to detain the Senate, Mr. President, and I 
should not speak on this amendment except for the fact that I endeavored to 
say a word before the last vote was taken. 

I wish to make the prediction now that the striking out of the amendment 
on page 51— 

That is the amendment providing that the Government shall 
build an armor-plate factory if these companies will not furnish 
it at $300 per ton— 
has undone all the beneficial effects of the or of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. CHANDLER]. In my qoae 
ment the striking out of the amendment on page 51 has emasculated the 
whole provision. 

It was a prophetic statement. The Senator from Nebraska saw 
clearly what was coming. To-day it has transpired just as he 
predicted. He proceeds: A 

It leaves the country at the mercy of the armor-plate manufacturers, and, 


in my judgment, with that provision stricken out, the armor-plate manufac- 
turers of this country will refuse to contract at a rate of $300 per ton. 


And so they have. I follow the RECORD: 


Mr. HALE. And all the more because it is fixed at $300. 

. Mr. THURSTON. And all the more because it is fixed at $300; and we shall 
simply be met at the next session of Congress with a report that we are una- 
ble to ay 8 armor for our present vessels at the rate of $300 per ton; and 
that will be used at the next session of Congress with ali the power and force 
behind it, the armor-plate combination, to compel Congress to raise the price. 


How true itis, for here they are to-day with that very excuse 
behind them, trying to compel Congress to pay them an increased 
price, not only $400 a ton, but $425 a ton. 
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Mr. President, these 8 are attempting to punish Con- 
and put a fine on the Government for to ask them to 
ish armor plate at $300 a ton. They were willing to furnish 


it at 8400 last session. i. t 
and I suppose if we are not in a hurry about accedin 
demands, they will raise the price to $450 or $500. 
proceeded as follows: 


Mr. ALLISON. Or build a factory. > 


Mr. TRURSTON. Or build a olt k 
Inmy judgment, the only power in this bill to com: a contract at the 


ice or was the alternative provision to build a factory and make 
&rmor ourselves if they do not come to our terms. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from North Carolina allow 
me to call his attention at this time to the fact that the Secretary 
of the Navy thought that a contract could be made for $400, and in 
one of his recommendations to Congress advised that we abandon 
the three-hundred-dollar limitation and authorize the payment of 
$100? He nowadvocates the payment of $425, for reasons which I 
suppose the Senator will give before he finishes. I wanted to call 
attention to the fact that it is nota question between $300 and $425. 
It is a question, possibly, between $300 and $400, and $400 was the 
5 since the 4th of March, of the present Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; and the Secretary of the Navy before him 
recommended §400; the present Secretary recommended $100, and 
now he recommends $425, and, as I have just said, if we are not 
in a hurry to accept the proposition, I expect him to recommend 
$450 


or $500. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has said that the companies were 
willing at one time to take $400, but now ask $425, and if the mat- 
ter is not closed he thinks they will ask $450. I do not know 
whether they ht to have taken $400 or not. That is not the 
question in my mind. The companies have never agreed to fur- 
nish it at $400. The Senator is mistaken as to that. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. HALE. No; but the Senator from North Carolina did. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But it is dueto ers preas Secretary of the 
Navy to say that when he recommen 8400 since the 4th of 
March, he said that he had no doubt whatever that if Congress 
authorized $100 the companies would make a contract for $400. 
Now he gives the reasons why ees is willing to recommend $125, in 
a letter to the Senator from Maine, which amounts practically to 
this, that the companies will not do it for less. A 

Mr. BUTLER. Here is the letter. That is practically what it 


says. 
Ns. CHANDLER. Will the Senator kindly read that letter? 
Mr. BUTLER. I will ask the Secretary to read it. The only 
reason he gives is because the companies will not do it for less. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the letter as 
uested. 
e Secretary read as follows: 


NAvY DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 25, 1897. 


Now they propose to make us pay $125, 
to their 
debate 


, and that if the as the best they 
N Soma any contract at all for the manufacture 
of armor plate for the three ships now building. They promised to take the 

They 


x ircumstan ew my recommendation that the limit be 
fixed at gies believing that as Pere cotton with reference to the three 
ships which are now under construction, that is the best solution of the im- 
mediate problem. 

Very truly, yours, 
Hon e e Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. BUTLER. It appears from what the Senator from Maine 
says that the companies have never offered to do it for $100. I 
can not prove that, but I submit to any fair-minded man that the 
reporting of the bill at the last session of Con, in which the 
Naval Committee provided a four-hundred-d rate and put 
in the proviso directing the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 

to get specifications and plans, and appropriating money to build 
an armor-plate factory, was the best kind of proof that these 
companies would do it for $400. Why did the chairman of the 
committee move to strike out that proviso as soon as the Senate 
reduced the limit to $300? 

A Senator near me suggests that the best we could do now prob- 
ably is to submit to $400, no matter whether it is fair or not. 

Mr. President, we have had a hearing before the Naval Commit- 
tee within the last few weeks. The tary of the Navy was 
present. We tried to find out if there was any reason, any press- 
ing necessity, why the Government should submit to the hard 
terms of this company to get armor plate at once. Here is the 
testimony of the Secre of the Navy. lasked him the question, 
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“What ty would be put upon the Government if we fail to 
provide armor by acertain date?" Iasked him if there was 
any penalty or forfeiture in the contract that we made with the 


shipbuilders to build these three shi 
him fora copy of the contract, and here it is in the report. It 
speaks for itself; it protects the Government in every respect. 

In that contract there is not a single line which puts any pen- 
alty or fine or condition on the Government if it fails to furnish the 
armor plate by the time the vessels are ready to receive it. On the 
other hand, this contract provides that if the Government has not 
got the armor ready within a certain time after the vessels are fin- 
ished, the Government may deduct from the contract price that 
it pays to the shipbuilders the cost of putting the armor on, so 
that the Government can have it put on later, and lose nothing 
thereby. I asked the Secretary of the Navy if he could give any 
pressing reason why the Government should hurry to buy this 
armor at such a price, and he answered, Nothing, except the 
need of the ships." 

Mr. President, the thing has been simply narrowed down to 
this: Is there such a pressing necessity to-day for these ships that 
we must buy this armor from the companies who are insisting on 
having extortionate prices, or can we afford to take the time to 
es other arrangements before securing this armor for the ves- 
sels? 

In this connection, I propose to submit a short calculation to 
show what a fair que for armor is, and to challenge contradic- 
tion. Secretary Herbert was directed by Congress to investigate 
the price of armor plate, and I hold his report in my hand. On 
page 22 of that report he states that two officers of the Govern- 
ment, Lieutenants Rohrer and Niles, who had been with the 
Bethlehem Company from October 18, 1888, to March 26, 1895, as 
Government inspectors, and who were thoroughly familiar with 
all the details of making armor, the cost of materials and labor, 
were directed to make and submit estimates. He asked those offi- 
cers to make a report. They reported the cost of a ton of single- 
Torga harveyized nickel-steel armor to be $167.80 a ton for labor 
and material, 


Ensign McVay, another officer of the Government, who was in- 
spector at the Carnegie works, was directed to make a similar 
estimate and report. On 24 of this report it is set out that 
his investigation showed that the cost of lebor and material in a 
ton of armor at the Carnegie works was $161.54 a ton. Notice 
how close these estimates and reports made by different men at 
different works tally with each other. I will read the former 
estimate in detail. They estimated $30.13 for materials in ingots; 
$56.75 for materials consumed in manufacture; $43.50 for labor; 
$9.80 for keeping plant ready for use; $2.38 for shop expenses; 
$3.34 for office expenses and contingencies, and $21.40 for admin- 
istration, superintendence, and engineering. This makes a total of 
$167.30. Secretary Herbert then states that this covers every cost 
that can be Lars Si up to material and labor, etc. 

Now, let us take an average of these two estimates, say $164 a 
ton for labor, materials, ete. What else is to be added? Accord- 
ing to the claim of the Bethlehem Company, 10 per cent should be 

ded for i ders plates and for losses, t would make $16.40 
added to $164; then add 10 per cent for reforging, $10.40, and it 
makes $196.80. A 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit me to ask what is the 
aggregate of the items prior to that first 10 per cent he has just 
ned over 

Mr. BUTLER. One hundred and sixty-four dollars. 

Mr, BACON. Does that include all up to that 10 per cent? 

Mr. BUTLER. That includes the various items I read, which 
cover all of the cost of labor and of material, and it covers also 
the administration, superintendence, engineering, office expenses, 
contingencies to k the plant ready for use, the labor and ma- 
terial consumed in the manufacture, and everything but mainte- 
nance of plant and profit. 

There were two reports made, and the ave of the two is 
$164. One report was $161.54 a ton and the other was $167.30. 
According to the claims of these companies, 10 per cent should be 
added for loss in plates rejected, which, at 10 per cent, makes 
$16.40. All of the armor that we have used up to now was sing 


He said No.” We asked 


le- 
forged armor. This contract is for reforged or double-forged 
armor. The companies claim that it will cost 10 per cent for re- 
forging. Let us add $16.40 again, and it makes $196.80, 3 
every cost of labor and material, covering 10 per cent for loss o 
rejected plates, and covering 10 per cent for the reforging process. 
The companies now claim that they should be paid interest on 
their plant and interest on their investment. I have not included 
that. Why? This report of Secretary Herbert shows that these 
companies have been paid back in profits every dollar, and more 
than every dollar, they have invested in these plants. The Gov- 
ernment has made the companies a free gift of these plants, and 
therefore they have not a single dollar invested in them, and no 
man can claim seriously that in estimating the cost of armor 
plate we should estimate the interest on the investment, The 
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Government paid for the plants; therefore the companies do not 
have the interest on investment. Secretary Herbert sets that out 
here in his report, and neither company denies it or attempts to 
deny it, and no Senator will deny it. 

There is another claim which the company makes, that 5 or 10 
per cent should be added for repairs and maintenance, One com- 
pany (the Carnegie) claims 5 and the other claims 10. Take them 
at their word and allow 5 cent (which the Secretary of the 


Navy saysis ample), and add that. Now, we must find ont what 
the plants are worth. They claim that the plants cost from three 
tofour million dollars. The Secretary of the Navy proves that 


the plants can be duplicated for anywhere from one to one million 
and a half dollars. He also shows that we should pay them 5 per 
cent, if we allow it at all, not on what they claim they have in- 
vested or what they may have invested, but, on what the plants 
are worth. Secretary Herbert went to Europe and he got an esti- 
mate on the English plant and also an estimate on the French 
t. The cost of the French plant, as set out in this document, 
1s $700,000, for a complete armor-platefactory. The English plant 
is estimated at alittle over a million and a half dollars. Secretar 
Herbert states that it is liberal to estimate 5 per cent on each mil- 
lion dollars and a half for maintenance. Therefore I have added 
5 per cent on one million and a half dollars, which is 875,000. 
r. ALLEN. For what does the Senator add that 5 per cent? 
Mr. BUTLER. For maintenance of the plant and machinery 


and repairs. 
Mr. ALLEN. The maintenance of the plant is reckoned in fix- 
ing the profits of the sale on a manufactured article. 


.BUTLER. That is true, and the Secretary of the Navy 
it is questionable whether it should be allowed. Iam simply 
owing it now on their own claim. 

Mr. ALLEN. But business men, manufacturers, as I under- 
stand, usually, in fixing the profit upon the manufactured article, 
take into consideration the maintenance of the plant and the in- 
terest on the money invested. 

Mr. BUTLER. 
they should be allowed 5 per cent on the cost of the plant, and then 
allowed a profit. Admitting that they are correct, while I deny 
that, according to their own methods of calculation, $300 a ton is 
enough, and too much. 

Mr. LEN. If the Senator will it me, while I am on my 
feet, I wish to ask another question. I ask whether the evidence 
does not show that out of the very first contracts the Bethlehem 
works and the Carnegie works got from the Government they 
e o iind profit to pay for their plants and leave something 


Mr. BUTLER. Secretary Herbert states that in his report, and 
there is no question about it. Now, let us return to the estimate 
I was . The companies themselves estimate that they 
make for the Government on an average about 2,500 tons of armor 
a year, and, therefore, distributing $75,000, which is 5 per cent on 
their plant, upon 
Dany of $30 on every ton of armor for maintenance of plant. Add 

t to $196.80 and we have $226.80. That covers every item of 
cost of labor or material, maintaining plant, and everything that 
can be claimed. Thes covens ge Irae according to the clai 
of these companies, but profit. ow, the only question for the 
Senate to decide is how much profit we shall allow them on each 
ton of armor. They will get à pron of $73.20 a ton if we pay 
them $300 a ton for this armor. not that enough? 

In this connection, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that this very firm furnished the Russian Government 
armor at $249 a ton, and claimed that they were losing money. 
According to that estimate, they made money then. I ought to 
Say, in this connection, that they furnished the nickel to the Rus- 
sian Government and they paid the freight to Russia. "Therefore, 
if we add $20 a ton for nickel and $4 for ight (that is, $24 to 
$220.90 will make $250.90 a ton), we will find that they just about 
furnished that armor to the Russian Government at cost by the 
time they paid for the freight and paid for the nickel. 

Mr. President, these three ships require 8,000 tons of armor. If 
we pay these companies $425 a ton for this armor and require them 
to furnish the nickel, it will make them a net profit of $1,440,000. 
If that is a fair profit, then $425 a ton is not too much. Suppose 
we do not pay these companies $425; suppose we pay them $300. 
How much profit would they make then? On 8,000 tons of armor 
they would make $575,600.93, if we furnish the nickel, or $415,600 
if theyfurnish the nickel. Thatis the profit they would get under 
the amendment I have offered. Is that profit not big enough? 

It costs them $220.80 a ton to make armor, covering every cost 
and charge. They would make $73.20 a ton on this armor if we 
should pay them 3900 aton. That is about 25 cent profit. Is 
not that large enough? Secretary Herbert allowed them 50 
cent profit. He simply did that because while he was cutting 
down their claim all the way through, yet he was leaning to their 
claims, though admitting that they were unreasonable and exor- 
bitant. He apologized for his various figures in not cutting down 


That is true; but these companies claim that | bribery 


2,500 tons of armor, would make for them a | cil tem 


their claims more, and he admitted that they were apparently too 
high. If we pay them $425 a ton, we shall pay them a profit of 

on every ton of armor. That is nearly 100 per cent profit 
after you have allowed $30 a ton for the maintenance of plant, and 
allowed every other cost, every other e , and every other 
item that can be c. to the manufacture of this armor. 

Mr. President, there is not a Senator on this floor who would 
make such a contract as that with a company in a private transac- 
tion. There is nota Senator on this floor, I would say, who would 
make such a contract if he himself had to foot the bill; and it 
seems to me that the duty of a Senator is to be at least as careful 
in making contracts for the Government as he would if making 
contracts for himself. I challenge any Senator to get on this floor 
and say that in building a ship for himself he would make such a 
contract with either one of these firms, 

Mr. President, that is not the worst side of this question. Itis 
bad enough for the Governmentto be robbed; it is bad enough to 
be held up, as it were, by a highwayman. We all know how we 
feel when we have been caught in extremis, and the money lender 
3 forced us to pay him 10 or 15 or 20 per cent interest, 
and we have paid it because we were in a condition where we were 
forced to do so. We all know with what feelings of indignation, 
with what feelings of being wronged, we resent in our souls such 
treatment. The Government to-day is not in such extremities 
that it must submit to such hard terms. 

But, Mr. President, if that were all,it would not be so serious. 
The question of money, I say, is not the most serious, while it 
is a very grave question. I would rather see the ent 
pay $425 a ton for armor and know that every ton was honest, 
that every ton was what the Government contracted to receive, 
and that every vessel was first class, than to get it for $300 or $200 
a ton and know that some of our ships had spongy and defective 
plates on them. 

F000 ferens 
every oppo i at avarice, c x on, fraud, an 
i could avail to palm off on this Government defective 
armor by false reports and false testimony, if not by other forms 


zy aie to read the charges against these i 

companies 
which were brought out in an investigation by the House com- 
mittee, which are clipped from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 23, 1894, and then ask Senators, if those charges are true, 
how the Government can trust these men to make armor that shall 
Bo quM Swen PUE won that we must depend upon in time of war 
and danger 


? 
The Secretary read as follows: 
THE CHARGES AGAINST THE COMPANY. 


[Congressional Record, August 23, 1894, page 8038.] 
First. The plates did not receive the uniform treatment 
the contracts. 


of the 
and ín other cases it was 


the last process an 
treatment of the plates were s 
T This was in violation 
of the 1 ap) ces, dated January 16, 1893, 
which was made a part of the contract. oe ere: 

1 ie GG writing exact treatment 


The specifications of the contract of November 20, 1890, paragraph 164, says: 
“A written statement of work and contractor's tests to be vede eee gode 
in poera each day must be furnished to the chief eroe p d 

l'hird. No bolts received the double treatment provided for in the specifi- 
cations of either ccntract. A report of a double treatment, however, was 


made to the Government 
Fourth. M epum taken the plates both before and after treatment 
knowledge of the Go „ N 
W. vernmen: sO as crease their a) 
tensile strength when actually tested. TA um 
ns taken from other pios were substituted for tho 
Ors. 


machine was repeatedly manipula‘ by order of the 
so as to increase the apparent tensile 

K ms were juggled in measurement 
y- 


one. 
stematjcall 


ted 

without the knowledge of the Government 
the conclusion is almost irresisti 
substituted for 5 plate A 619 after it had been 
Government and awaiting 


3 plates represented 779 tons of armor, valued at over 
000. The groups represented by these three plates had all been sub- 
mitted for premium of $30 per ton if they passed a more severe test than 


uired for acceptance. 

inth. In violation of the ifications of the contract, pipes or shrink- 
ing cavities, erroneously blowholes, in the plates were plugged by the 
contractors, and the defects concealed from the Government inspectors. 
These cavities, in some cases, diminished the resistance and value of the 


Tenth. The inspector'sstamp was either duplicated or stolen, and used 
without the knowledge of the Government inspectors. 

Eleventh. The Government in inspecting bolts was deceived by 
means of false or 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, there has been many aman put 
in dungeon chains on lessserious charges than those; many a man 
has been shot for high treason on charges less serious to the Gov- 
ernment and less dangerous to national honor and safety than 
those. These people. trusteđ with making the armor to put on 
our t warships, which must stand between our cities and our 
people and a foreign foe in time of danger, through perjury, false 
reports, and bribery, have palmed off on the Government defect- 
ive plates which can be pierced like pine boards by the modern 
guns of the enemy. This Government can not afford to take the 
risk of having even one plate of that kind on one of our modern 
warships. Every sailor and marine on board such a vessel would 
be liable to go to the bottom of the sea and the vessel itself, cost- 
ing millions of dollars, to be sunk and wrecked with one shot. 
This loss would be great, but suppose that ship was defending 
New York or Baltimore Harbor and its destruction left one of 
those cities defenseless and at the mercy of a foreign foe. 
President, it is shocking to contemplate! These companies are 
guilty of treason. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will allow me, I am not here as a 
special defender of these armor-plate companies. I have not been 
very well pleased with their manner of conducting their business 
with the Government. And I want to ask the Senator whether he 
believes that any of the defective plates, such as the investigation 
disclosed, were received by the Government and put into any of 
the war auper 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; there is reason and good proof 
of that; the investigation to which I have referred shows it. It 
was so strong that the House of Representatives passed a resolu- 
tion directing the plates to be taken off those vessels and tested, 
and when the resolution came over here it was pigeonholed and 
died the death that too many deserving measures die. Why did 
not the Senate pass that resolution and take from our vessels 
some of those plates and see whether or not they were defective 
according to the charges? > 

Mr. HALE. My impression is that the investigation disclosed 

„certain irregularities, quite bad, as they were, and on attention 
being called to them they were co: and the parties engaged 
in them were taken from the service of the companies; but there 
is no proof that any of the defective plates are to-day upon any of 
the vessels which have been completed and are being used by the 
Government. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, I would call the attention of 
the Senate and of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] 
to the fact that the resolution he mentions as havin ed the 

House of Representatives without a division, and which came to 
the Senate, was neyer acted on here because it was not reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs. That resolution was 

upon the confession, the admission of the officers of the Carnegie 

works, and no other testimony was asked for or required to prove 
that some of the plates were spongy. and had been stopped up or 
plugged, and that others were defective in various ways, contrary 
to the contract; and the proof is obtainable and exists in the 

RECORD, because I had that part of the report, with the evidence 

and the unanimous findings of the committee, placed in the Con- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD in my speech. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iremember that. 
Mr. HALE. I have read the testimony. 
Mr. TILLMAN. It is in the speech I made at the last session, 


with the proof. 

Mr. HALE. I read the testimony, and my recollection is— 
though it may not be entirely correct—that there is no proof that 
any really and absolutely defective plates, in the way of being 
unsafe plates, were put upon the ships and remained there and 
are there now. I may be wrong about this, but that is my recol- 
lection of the testimony. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, my general impression, sub- 
ject to be corrected by the record, is as the Senator from Maine 
states; butstillit is true that some resolution passed the House of 
Representatives and was not acted upon by the Senate, looking 
toa further investigation of that question. "That resolution the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] has sent for, and I 
hope it will be considered by the Senate. 

urthermore, I wish to saythat I think the Senator from North 
Carolina should make a distinction between the Carnegie works 
and the Bethlehem works, where he speaks of the defective armor 
and where he refers to an investigation of armor plate made by 
the Carnegie works. It is not now in my mind that the Bethlehem 
Company has been seriously accused of furnishing defective plates. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I agree with the Senator. I do not think any 
evidence exists to that effect. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As to the Bethlehem Company. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not think the Bethlehem Company is 
involved in that charge, though 1 have not examined the record 


recently. 
Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is right about that. 
Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from North Carolina and the 


Senator from South Carolina have both investigated this subject 
with a diligence becoming Senators in the universal public sery- 
ice, and they can inform us EDDA with accuracy on this point; 


but I do not think the soundness of the vessels has ever been seri- 
ously 8 
Mr. LMAN. I wish to say, Mr. President, if the Senator 


from North Carolina will permit me, that the names of the vessels, 
with the numbers of the plates, are specified in the resolutio: 
assed by the House of Representatives, with the charges admitted 
the officers as to what they were defective in, and the request 
was prn by the House to the Senate that these very identi- 
cal plates now on these vessels should be taken off and tested to 
prove whether or not the allegations and the admissions were cor- 
rect and whether the plates were radically defective, so much so 
as to imperil the efficiency of the vessels and make them so unsea- 
worthy as to cause us to abandon them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam glad Senators have called attention to that 
point. Ihave here a list of the vessels and the number of plates 
set out in the House joint resolution. Four plates on the Mont- 
gomery are described in these charges as defective, spongy, failing 
ITUR up to the specifications in a half dozen different ways, as 
set out. 

Mr. HALE. The Montgomery is not an armored ship. 

Mr. BUTLER. The d Se 

Mr. HALE. I thought the Senator said the Montgomery. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam reading the whole list. 

Mr. HALE. I say the Montgomery is not an armored ship. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am reading every vessel on the list. Some of 
them are armored vessels. Four onthe Monterey; on the Monad- 
nock, 6; on the New York, 8 plates; on the Terror, 3; on the 
Oregon, 3; on the Olympia, 3; on the Indiana, 6; on the Massa- 
chusetts, 4; on the Amphitrite, 4. 

The chances are, if this business has gone on, that there are a 
great many plates which have been stuck onto vessels where we 
have never caught up with this company. If those charges are 
true, and they have not been contradicted, then it would seem 
that in every hour of the process of making these plates and fur- 
nishing them to the Government the companies have been at- 
tempting to defraud the Government by defective material, and 
no doubt half the armor that is on our vessels fails to come up to 
the requirements, fails to be of that class which will make our 
vessels first-class vessels to ete with the navies of the world, 

Mr. HALE. Right here, without being in any way the repre- 
sentative of or defending these companies, I wish, from my knowl- 
edge, experience, and some‘attention to this subject, to enter a full 
and complete denial of any such statement as the Senator makes, 
that one-half of the armor or any large portion of the armor or 
any of the armor that has been accepted and is upon these vesselg 
is defective. Such a condition would be an appalling one, and 
there is no warrant of fact for the assumption oft e Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BUTLER. If those charges are true, and the Senator from 
Maine does not attempt to contradict them, it will take great 
vigilance and great honesty to prevent plates of that kind, which 
are being manufactured when that kind of fraud is going on 
from getting onto our vessels. If they can secure false reports of 
the kind designated there, then there is 15 money, there is 
enough greed, there are enough chances to make big money to tempt 
any man who is not extremely honest to fail to do his full du 
in 1 ting the plates. L Say, whether there has been any frau 
or not, whether there is a defective plate or not, the Government 
can not afford to put such a premium on dishonesty and false re- 
ports; that it can not afford to give such a temptation to poor, 
weak mortals to defraud the Government in order to add to their 
own profits. 

It is not good policy. No government can afford it in embark- 
ing in such an important enterprise as building war vessels. We 
should not tempt men. We should not tempt the companies, 
We should not give them an opportunity to tempt their employees 
and the Government inspectors. If there is any one business 
which the Government ought to do itself, if it costs twice as much 
as the companies will furnish the armor for, if it costs $500 or 
$600 a ton, it is that of furnishing armor. It should be done 
where there is no tanpu to manufacture inferior or imperfecti 
plates; it should be done where the very best workmanship and 
the very best material are obtainable, with the most careful in- 
spection, with every p and motive on the side of the Goy- 
Sos in inspection, and not on the side of the private indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. HALE. I do not want to interrupt the thread of the Sen- 
ator’s speech. The matter of finding the incomplete plates in 
small numbers through bad conduct and management on the part 
of the subordinates of the Carnegie works isan old one, which 
was thoroughly investigated, and it is not denied that there were 
certain plates that had been cured by filling and stuffing, which 
the company or their agents attempted to put upon the Govern- 
ment. But when that was found to be so, the inspection and 
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vigilance on the part of the Government detectedit. There is no 
reason to believe, there is no testimony to show that this has been 
continued, and my recollection still is that none of these plates is 
to-day upon the ships. The joint resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives came over; as I remember, it was considered by the 
Senate Naval Committee, who examined the question and sum- 
moned the officers of the Government, if my recollection is cor- 
rect, and it was not deemed, after the exposure, necessary to go 
on further. 

I am not defending this company; I am not here for that pur- 
pose; but I repeat, that I utterly and absolutely declare the state- 
ment that any proportion of the armor upon our great vessels is 
defective is not borne out by any facts whatever in the case. 

Mr. BUTLER. On the other hand, the statement of the Sena- 
tor from Maine that there are none of these defective plates on the 
vessels js not borne out by any fact or testimony, and he, along 
with others, to some extent is responsible for the matter not being 
tested. It is simply a bare statement. Every inference and fair 
process of reasoning would make us tremble to fear that many of 
them have slipped onto our vessels in the face of these facts. Let 
me read: 


Faise enmense taken from other plates were substituted for the speci- 
inspectors. . 


mens collected by the Government ins, 


How often has that been done? When our i tors selected 

certain plates for tests, they were juggled and other plates were 
ut in their places before the tests were made. They were caught 

in this one act. 

Mr. TILLMAN. They admitted it. 

Mr. BUTLER. They admitted it. When men are caught at 
it once, is it any answer to say they have not been caught again? 
Men who will do that, men who will thus defraud the Govern- 
ment, considering only the money loss, if it were not for injur- 
ing the Navy, if it were not for putting us at the mercy of for- 
eign enemies, are such men to be trusted by the Government or 
to have Government favors in doing Government work? They 
should never be allowed to take another contract for Government 
work, even if there was no danger to our Navy, but simply a loss 
of money. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me to say right here 
that after that investigation was made a fine was imposed upon 
the Carnegie Company? 

Mr. BUTLER. I was coming to that. However, I should be 
glad to have the Senator from New Hampshire conclude his 
statement. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Fifteen per cent of the value of the plate 
was imposed as a fine, and the subject then was carefully investi- 
gated by onr late President, who was always industrious and con- 
seientious in everything he did, and after a full investigation he 
dl remitted a large portion of the fine. 

Mr. BUTLER. He was the President who went into partner- 
ship with certain men to loot the Treasury, I understand. 

Ar. CHANDLER. I do not yield to such language. But Icall 
attention to the fact that President Cleveland examined this Whole 
matter and came to the conclusion that the Secretary of the Navy 
had imposed too heavy a fine upon the Carnegie Company and 
renitted a large portion of it. Is not that true? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is true, to his shame be it said. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I beg the Senator not to use such language 
with re tto the late President. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iwill have to be silent if I do not use language 
of that kind. He has never furnished anything to contradict 
these facts. It was his duty asa ue officer, if he was going to 
take a fine off those men, to give the public the reasons, and suffi- 
cient reason. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the President gave a full statement 
of the reasons which operated to make him think that the fine 
should be 10 per cent instead of 15. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, well, when a man who has been found 
guilty of charges like these and is fined 15 per cent, simply a money 
fine, [do not know that there is much difference between charging 
him 10 per cent or 163 per cent or 20 per cent. We ought to have 
a statute law, if we have not one, to put aman who would do that 
inthedungeon. If thereis any high treason in this country which 
is more dangerous to the Government, provided we should get 
into a foreign war, than that, I should like to hear it stated. 

These are not the only charges. They even re-treated plates 
after the Government selected them for tests. They took up the 
plates the Government had selected to test and re-treated them in 
secret, so as to fool the Government, and then when the Govern- 


ment said these plates nave penod the test and are accepted, the 
wEoóle lot were accepted. tinfamous fraud! 
I read from the report: 


Plates selected by the Government inspectors for ballistic tests were re- 
treated with the intention of improving their ballistic resistance without the 
knowledge of the Governmentinspectors. In onecase atleast the conclusion 
isalmost irresistible that the bottom of another plate was substituted for 
the top half of plate A 619 after it had been selected by the Government, and 
while awaiting shipment to Indian Head. 


Itisalist of charges which would make any government that 
cared anything forits public defense and safety, if not for its 
treasury, refrain from giving those men the contract and the 
power to make the armor for our war vessels. One of these ves- 
sels with the defective armor on it, I see by this morning's paper, 
has been ordered to the Hawaiian Islands. Japan is threatening to 
take possession of theislands. The Government thinks it is neces- 
sary to send a war vessel, and one of the vessels ordered out is the 
Oregon. Another thatis ordered there is the Philadelphia. There 
to-day is ordered to the Hawaiian Islands, for use in case of war, 
one of those vessels with the spongy, imperfect, fraudulent plates 
onit. It would be fortunate if the first shot fired did not hit one 
of those plates and send the whole vessel to the bottom of the sea. 
K is possibli that there is not a single good, honest armor plate on 

e ship. 

Mr. President, I sent for a copy of the joint resolution adopted 
by the House about the defective armor on our vessels to which I 
referred. Here it is. Here is the resolution which passed the 
House and failed to pass the Senate, naming the vessels and the 
defective plates on them, and directing that they be taken off and 
tested. I ask the Secretary to read it. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 226, Fifty-third Congress, second session) authoriz- 
ing and directing the Secretary of the Navy to have certain armor plates 
removed and tested. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secret of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to remove from the ships hereinafter men- 
tioned the armor plates hereinafter mentioned, and subject said armor plates 
to the same ballistic tests, in every 8 as were given to the plates upon 
the ballistic tests of which the respective groups of armor plate containing 
the hereinafter-mentioned plates were accepted. The armor plates to be 
oa with the ships from which they are to be removed, are as follows, to 


wit: 

From the ship Monadnock, the 9-inch belt plate, No. 10, starboard, manu- 
facturing number 44$; 

From the monitor Terror, the 7-inch belt plate, No. 6, starboard, manu- 
facturing number 678; 

From the ship Oregon, the 8-inch barbette plate No. 587; 

From the ship Jndiana, the Linch casemate diagonal plate No. 14, port, 
manufacturing number 233; 


From the ship Massachusetts, the 4inch casemate door, No. 3791; 

Be it further resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is neret 
authorized and directed to remove the 13-inch belt plate KL, starboard, No. 
X8. from theship Monterey, and ascertain whether said plate contains a pipe 
hole 4 feet long; and if such pips hole be found, the Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby further authorized and directed to subject the said plate to a ballistic 
test identical inevery particular with that which was given tothe plate upon 
the test of which the group containing the said plate, X8, was accepted, and 
that the first shot be aes in that part of the plate containing the pipe hole. 

es ti of the Navy is further requested and directed to send to 
the Congress a full and detailed report of the hereinbefore-directed tests as 
soon as may be. 

The members of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives heretofore engaged in investigating the armor-plate frauds are 
hereby directed to witness, as far as possible, each of the hereinbefore-men- 
tioned tests; and said tests are to be made at the Indian Head proving ground. 

The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to pay from 
any moneys heretofore appropriated for the increase of the N avy, under the 
head of Armor and armament,” such sums as may be necessary for the carry- 
ing out of the hereinbefore-directed tests, and for placing on the ships before 
mentioned other armor plates in place of the plates removed for the pur- 
pose being tested, as hereinbefore directed. 


Mr. BUTLER. The jointresolution passed the House just after 
this ied rane was made from which I have had the charges 
read, and that is a sufficient answer and justification for the 
charges I have made, the statement of the Senator from Maine 
that they are without foundation to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, and I challenge him to set aside that proof to sustain hisown 
statement. 

Iam going to detain the Senate but a few moments more. As 
I said at the beginning, the mistake the Senate made was in not 
putting in the provision offered by the Naval Affairs Committee 
1 that the Government should proceed to build its own 
armor plant. If that had been done, I am afraid the Government 
would not be building an armor plant to- day, as I think it ought 
to do, but would be getting armor from these two concerns at $300 
a ton, which should never be trusted to make any more plates for 
this country. I would rather see a law directing the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed at once, and making the appropriation there- 
ri build àn armor plant, and I think the Government should 

o it. 

I think we can not afford not to do it. It is a matter of too 
greatimportance. If we are to take the Hawaiian Islands, if we 
are to go into the land-grabbing business, if we are to grab terri- 
tory and to hold it, then we must have a fleet as good and better 
than that of any country in the world. We are getting near the 
time when, if we launch on that policy, we must compete with 
England and every other naval power in the world. We are just 
beginning a fleet. 

Mr. President, not only, then, to save money, but to protect the 
Government and to know that our vessels are protected and ar- 
mored and safe, the Government should make every one of these 
pae and have them tested where there is no temptation to de- 

aud the Government and to put in defective material. What 
would be saved to the Government on these three ships if we pay 
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only $300 a ton would nearly build and pr complete armor 
lant. Here is the testimony that France one which cost 

00,000; that England has one, and one of the best in the world, 
costing $1,500,000. "The Secretary of the Navy in his report says 
that a million and a half, paying every cost, will complete an 
annor-plate manufactory. 

How much is saved? I read from the estimate the difference 
between what the armor plate would cost and $4195 aton. It makes 
over $1,500,000. Then we can to-day save enough by adopting 
this amendment to put up an armor-plate factory. Shall we pay 

a ton and then go and build a plant after we have wasted 
1,500,000? I have heard one or two Senators suggest that proba- 
ly since these vessels are nearly completed and we need the armor 

we had better submit to this these hard times and pay $425, and 
then build our plant. 

What is the hurry? When we had but 3,000,000 people on this 
continent, and not a single vessel that could be called an armored 
vessel or a war vessel, we could protect ourselves against any 
foreignfoe. Wehavestayed here for more than one hundred years, 
growing and developing, and no one or two or a half dozen for- 
eign powers dare to attack us. We are not in danger of being 
attacked by any foreign government, and we need no fleet, unless 
we are going to change our policy, and go to taking foreign terri- 
tory 7 5 attaching it to us. Now, if we are going into that policy, 
then let us build an armor plant, and do it quick. We have plenty 

of time to build it. 

In conclusion, I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
my amendment is simply the present law. Three hundred dollars 
a ion is the present law. The committee propose to change it to 
$425. In addition, I offer the amendment which was carefully 
considered and reported by the Naval Affairs Committee at the 
last session, and they only asked that it be stricken ont when we 
changed the rate from $400 to $300 a ton, the very time that the 
amendment should have stayed in. The only necessity for that 
provision was when we reduced the rate to $300 a ton. The com- 
panies would have furnished the armor at $400, but as soon as the 
rate had been reduced to $300, when that provision was necessary, 
strange to say, the committee at once asked that it be withdrawn. 

Senators pointed out the mistake. We see it now too plainly. 
Let us remedy it, and remedy it at once. Let us adopt $300 as the 
rate, and then provide that the Government shall build a plant if 
these concerns do not furnish the armor at that rate. It would 
be safer to refuse to buy from them at all and to provide for the 
building of a plant at once. We shall have to do it sooner or 
later. e ought to do it now. We would save enough on these 
shipsto builda plant. Why wait? We must build a plant before 
we will ever make these people furnish armor at a ES r price. 
If we want them to furnish armor, it is economy to build a plant 
and let it stand idle simply to force them to furnish armor at the 

roper price. Ithink, though—and I am sorry the Committee on 
Naval Affairs has not investigated the matter and made such a 
report—that this Government itself ought, as soon as possible, to 
make every armor plate which goes on any war vessel. Economy 
demands it if we are to build war ships. And every argument in 
favor of building warships to protect our national honor and wel- 
fare demands that we build our own plant and make our armor, 
so that none of it will be defective. 

Mr. President, the case is too plain to need further argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHILTON in the chair). The 

uestion is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
fom North Carolina. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] is 
out of the Chamber for a little while, and I willcall upon Brother 
TILLMAN to occupy a few minutes of the time of the meeting. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not know Hy what right the Senator 
from New Hampshire has undertaken to get me on my feet with- 


out my consent, because unless we have something to fight, unless 
there is some opposition to the amendment offer * the Senator 
from North Carolina, and a purpose to reverse the deliberate 


action of the Senate last winter, I do not see what there is to talk 
about. I have lots of ammunition here to shoot at any man who 
will get - and fight this proposition. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the Senator from New Hampshire got the 
Senator from South Carolina on his feet without his consent, can 
he tell us how to get the Senator off his feet without his consent? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I will ask a serious question of the Senator 
from South Carolina, if he will answer it, and that is, What became 
of the House joint resolution which was passed as the result of 
the Carnegie investigation, and which the Senator from North 
Carolina has put into the debate? It came to the Senate, a Demo- 
cratic Senate, with a Democratic Naval Affairs Committee and a 
Democratic chairman. I will ask the Democratic Senator from 
Pout 5 if he is a Democrat, what became of the joint res- 
olution 

Mr. TILLMAN, I think the experience of the Senator from 
New Hampshire as to the impartiality with which I have pointed 
out Democratic as well as Republican shortcomings and rascali- 
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ties, if the word is parliamentary, has been sufficient to demon- 
strate that I will not dodge this e. 

The Naval Affairs Committee, with a majority of Democrats, 
80 called, on it, simply pigeonholed the joint resolution, and re- 
fused to investigate or to have the Senate pass upon it in any 
shape, HH or fashion. Does that satisfy the Senator from New 

mpshire? 

Mr. CHANDLER. So far as it goes, Mr. President. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will go a little further, then, if necessary, 
N as I see the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] has re- 

rned. 

Mr. HALE. Iheard that the Senator from South Carolina was 
speaking, and I could not keep away. 

.Mr. TILLMAN, The Senator from South Carolina did not de- 
sire to go on until somebody rose to defend or to explain why the 
Senate is asked to recede from its deliberate action on the last naval 
appropriation bill fixing the maximum price for which armor 
could be bought at $300, and we be asked to go now to $425 at the 
dictation of this combination, which is an armor trust, as has been 
perea time and again to the satisfaction of every intelligent man. 

the Senator from Maine proposes to enter into the discussion 
along that line, I will gladly sit down now, at the suggestion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and then bring in anything I may 
desire to say afterwards. 
Mr, I hope the Senator from South Carolina will pro- 


ceed, 

Mr, TILLMAN. I will call attention to an amendment which 
was proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay], and 
printed, to the joint resolution passed by the House of resent- 
atives and sent to the Senate and buried inthe Democratic Naval 
Affairs.Committee, with the consent, I am bound to think and 
believe, of the Republican members of the committee, 

Mr.CHANDLER. Right here I will state that I was not a 
member of the committee during that Democratic Congress. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I have never taken the trouble to look up the 

rsonnel of the committee, and Iam making no charges of Reso. 

iction of duty against anyone. 

Mr. CHANDLER. When that committee was reorganized in 
that Democratic Congress I was excluded from it, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Ishall oy call attention to the amendment 

roposed to be offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Quay] , but which was not necessary, because the joint resolution 
itself never returned to the Senate. It is as follows: 

Provided, That if upon subjection to said tests the plates hereinbefore 


mentioned shall be found to be equal to the ballistic requ nts for accept- 
ance under the contract of the United States with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
0 


pany, Limited, the fine of $140,484.04 heretofore imposed upon and paid by th 
d company shall be refunded out of any moneys in the e r- 
wise appropriated. 


The amendment was never acted upon by the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Has the fine ever been collected? 

. Mr. TILLMAN. I was just going to that point. I presume 
it was paid, but our President at that time, who is so much be- 
loved, was so much in love with millionaires that he could not see 
how it was ible that the United States ought to require a lot 
of rascals "ia had defrauded the Government, and who on their 
own admission had palmed off every imaginable kind of fraudu- 
lent plates and plates made not according to contract, to pay a 
fine for their shortcoming. Our beloved President could not find 
it in his heart to uire that money to remain in the Treasury, 
and if it was collected it was refunded. 

I nips are it was collected, because the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania said that it was. Anyhow, I know the fine was remitted 
and the Carnegies, with all their stolen profits, have been allowed 
to go rejoicing on their way, making more armor for the Govern- 
ment, I presume of a similar kind, and we are asked to-day simpl 
tomodify the price, coming down, I think, from $525 or $000, which 
we paid for all we have ever obtained heretofore, to $425, instead 
of $300, which the Senate by deliberate action last winter declared 
was Seren i 

Mr. ALLEN. And the Democratic President remitted this fine. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Please do not leave out so-called.“ It hurts 
nos aris to have that man called a Democrat. 

E EN. Letitbethentheso-called Democratic President. 
The recent President of the United States, Mr. Cleveland, who 
was elected by the Democratic party in 1892, remitted this fine, as 
I understand the Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator know upon what ground the 
remission was made? 

Mr.T I presume there must be some letter or Execu- 
tive order somewhere, but I have not taken the trouble to delve 
into the archives to find out the excuses of that gentleman for 
overriding law and decency. Instances were so numerous that 
it would be fatiguing. 

Now, in regard to the specifications of these charges, which 
come to deal more ially with the subject-matter, I will call 
the attention of the Senate, and especially of the Senator from 


1897. 


Maine, to some portions of the House report, which I will say was 
adopted without a division by the House, the Republican minor- 
ity not daring to face the obloquy which would have been en- 


tailed on their party by objec to it and calling for the yeas 
and nays. "Therefore it came ie body with practical unanim- 
ity on the part of both parties at the other end of the Capitol. 
There were certain specifications of fraud alleged in the report 
which the Senator from North Carolina has already had read. 
Therefore I will not repeat them. But here are the admissions 
upon the part of the officers of the Carnegie Company, not hear- 
say, not informal, not discharged workmen, not any outside tramp 
who had a grievance, but simply the officers of the company 
itself. 

The first admission is as follows: 

The superintendent of the company, C. M. Schwab, a stockholder; admits 
that the plates did not receive uniform treatment, explaining this by saying 
that uniform results alone were required. 

It would make my speech too long in the present languid con- 
dition of the Senate for me to go into the details by reading the 
specifications of thecontract. I will therefore merely jump from 
point to point in which statements of the admission by the officers 
are made, ard not dwell on the testimony which is produced right 
along afterwards to prove that these admissions were made by the 
officers of the company under the examination. The second ad- 
mission is: 

Th d ch. i ed by th h rds of th: ny itself of 
over 700 plates and lots of bolts, which came into the hands of the Navy De- 
8 These records . the actual treatment of the plates. 

ey were carefully exami: by the committee. The figures were taken 
from the slates of the heaters employed at the furnaces, each morning, and 
reported to the be oy aa nao by his clerk. That the original figures were 
correct is proved by their comparison with the time books of the heaters, 

ration of hea’ was given by them in detailing their 
‘hese books were in evidence before the committee. 

The figures were taken by the clerk of the superintendent, W. A. Cline, 

who of the hea! of the plates. e records show that the 
almost invariably. changed the figures. In some cases he 

returned to his clerk an entirely new report in his own handwriting. 

In one case the ac rded and the treat- 


treatment of the plate was reco: 
ment to be reported to the Government inspectors placed below it. There 
were fake! reports of treatment of 


in which ey: 0 
work each has 


The clerk, af VCC 
whatever. e clerk, after sen Ə e Governmen 
or, had marked upon the rough sheet the words “ fake treatment,” 2 
thrown it into his desk. O cent of the show similar changes, 
made for the rpose of de ving the: . 
e for of decei e Government inspec 
t appear that the plates had received the uniform and efficient 


Mr. GALLINGER. Ihave justcome intothe Chamber. Will 
the Senator permit me to inquire what testimony he is reading 


from? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am reading from a reor of the Honse 
Committee on Naval Affairs, made unanimously to that body and 
passed without 2 division, and sent to the Senate and buried in 
committee by the Committee on Naval Affairs in 1894, which, by 
the way, had a so-called Democratic majority on it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does that report cover both the great 
manufacturing establishments, Carnegie and Bethlehem? i 

Mr. TILLMAN. It is dealing mostly with the Carnegie people. 
It does not touch npon Bethlehem. ; 

Mr. CHANDLER. It deals wholly, the Senator will see, with 
the Carnegie vom ct 

Mr. TILLMAN. olly. The next admission is: 


The c that imens taken from the > pintes both before and after 
the tensile strength of each plate, were stretched 


treatment, asce: 
without the knowledge of the Government inspectors, so as to increase their 
apparent tensile strength,” is admitted by Superintendent Corey. 

The next admission is: 

The allegation that false 


specimens taken from other plates were sub- 

— al a by Bu pori bendent Co 5 E — — he 
n n: e y 

iow indirectly that such Maa ibt case; that he believed. it to be true; that 

he had heard it mentioned in the works before it mci out in the testimony, 


Next we have the admissions as to the eighth charge: 

Superintendent Corey admits that part of the eighth that alleges 
the plates selected by the Government ier edi Si eerie test were 
re-treated without the knowledge of the tor. He confines his admis- 
sion to three test plates, A 468, A 531, and A 619. A 408 carried a group of 9- 
inch armor, intended for the Monadnock; A 531 carried a group of 7-inch 
armor, intended for the Monterey; A 619 carried a of &inch barbette 
plates to be used on the battle shi . Included in the same group were 
a number of deck and side plates Tor the ram Katahdin. 

Next we have the admissions as to the ninth charge: - 

The ninth charge, that, in violation of the cations of the contract, 

or shrinking cavities, erroneously called blowholes, were plugged by 

e contractors and the defects concealed from the Government inspectors, 
is admitted by 55 Corey and Schwab. They allege, however, 
ut inall cases these plates would pass the requirements of the ballistic 

8. 

Mr. President, in the face of these admissions on the part of 
these officers of this corporation, it is astounding that they should 
have the insolence to come to the Senate of the United States, 
when it has been proven before its Naval Committee in the inves- 
tigation held last session that they are a trust; that they monopo- 
lize the patents and control absolutely the manufacture of armor 
in America; that they haye this Government by the throat and 
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can demand and can get whatever they ask, no matter how much 
robbery there may be in it—I say that these men should have the 
insolence to come to the Senate, and that this Senate should for a 
moment entertain any proposition coming from so corrupt a 
source, is a blot and insult that the Senate can only wipe out by 
referring these people to their own statements or their own evi- 
dence and saying, You have swindled this Government once, 
twice, thrice, a hundred times, and yet you dare come here and 
say that you have such influence that you can control the United 
States Senate and you can demand a price of $125 a ton more than 
this committee has reported was fair, and you expect to get it!" 

Mr. President, as has already been said by the Senator from 
North Carolina, when the Senate, after a vote of 36 to 12, de- 
clared its belief that $300 was enough and fixed that limitation in 
the naval appropriation bill, and then turned around and struck 
out the proviso which was inserted in order to give us a lever by 
which we could pry these people down to some limit of decency 
in their prices, that proviso allowing the Secretary of the Navy to 
found an armor pes and put the Government on a basis to make 
its own plate—l say the Senate simply disarmed itself and the 
Government and groveled in the mire of corruption and rotten- 
ness which this concern has shown to exist in its own body, and 
which appears to have some advocates here. E 

When we confess that we will not change the conditions that 
exist, by which they have a monopoly and can demand any price 
they please, when we would not relieve the Government of the 
monegoly what would we expect or what condd we expect but 
that they should return here and simply say, Stand and deliver! 
The Treasury is ours, We have the key to the lock, and you can 
not help yourselves," 

Iam ready now to have the Senate pass upon this question. It 
is thoroughly understood, I believe, by every Senator. We are 
anxious to get to a vote. Nobody seems willing to defend or 
explain the iniqnities perpetrated on the Government by this 
concern, but even if they do their worst, for one I am willing 
without any more words to let the Senate pass upon it. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, when tee Stay work of creating a 
modern American Navy was inaugurated by Congress, and when 
the Navy De ment was presided over by the senior Senator 
from New pshire . CHANDLER], there were none of the 
appliances existing in the country nec to the creation of 
modern naval architecture. All were needed to be created. We 
could not build cruisers nor even gunboats, much less battle ships. 
The shaftings, the materials for the machinery of the ships, had to 
be procured abroad. 
ne of the first things that the Navy Department set itself to 
compass was the encouragement to American manufacturers and 
American steel and iron plants to so develop their industry that 
they could furnish to the Government everything needed in the 
work of naval construction. Every Secretary of the Navy, includ- 
ing the then Secretary of the Navy, now the Senator from New 
Hampshire, earnestly and heartily and sensibly contributed to this 
work, and although the first ships were of the class that did not 
require the extensive armor or machinery of battle ships, they did 
require the development of American industry and American plants 
to furnish all those things which were requisite for their construc- 
tion; and it is a matter of satisfaction in which we could all share 
that the work which has gone on since that time—in fourteen or 
fifteen years—has developed upon this continent, in the United 
States, the power, the capability, in the different plants that have 
been stimulated by the help of the Government, to produce to-day 
in the establishments of this country every single thing that is 
needed in the finest war ship that floats our upon any water on 
the globe. 

It has been an immense work. It has nvolved the expenditure 
of millions of dollars, It has involved the building up of estab- 
lishments in which private capital has been invested to the extent 
of tens upon tens of millions of dollars. It has given employment 
to thousands upon thousands of American laborers. 

It would bean ing thing, Mr. President, if, in the course 
of this great and magnificent development, there had not been at 
times some cause for finding fault, some mistakes, errors, griev- 
ances, wrongs; and I do not deny that in the course of this build- 
ing up of the American Navy, and the equal building up of the 
poo of the country that have furnished the material for the 

avy, some eU x have been found developed that we have reason 
to find fault with. 

When we came to the construction of the battle ships, which 
was one . the rebuilding of the American Navy, anda neces- 
sary step, first great question that the Administration found 
itself face to face with was the making and the furnishing of the 
armor plate for the ships that should render them fitted for naval 
service and fighting service against the ordnance that has been 
developed by the ingenuity of the worldin thelast ten years. We 
could not make one pound of it. There was no establishment in 
the United States that could furnish one single plate of this curi- 
ously, intricately, almost fabulously wrought armor plate that 
rons stand the impact of modern ordnance, of the missile that is 
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fired from the modern rifled gun, which will perforate anything 
that had been constructed up to fifteen years ago as a matter of 
defense, 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Maine permit me a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; of course I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Admitting all the Senator says to be true, which 
Ihave no doubt is true, does not the Senator regard about 100 
per cent profit a little too much for this work? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator must see that he is trying now to 
hurry me from a general proposition to a matter of detail, which, 
of course, I expect to come to. I have not reached that yet. I 
am only trying to lay befote the Senate the general consideration, 
showing how we have reached this particular point. I will come 
to that by and by. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, I do not desire to 
interrupt him unnecessarily. Ithink we all concede the necessity 
of worksto manufacture iron plate; butadmitting that to be true, 
which is not disputed by any person, is it good policy to pay 75 or 
100 per cent to the works for the manufacture of this plate? 

. Mr. HALE. Ishall come to that by and by. The Senate must 
decide that. 

'The first contracts were made for furnishing armor plate, the 
bestthat could be obtained. of the Bethlehem Company, of Beth- 
lehem, Pa. The investment was so enormous, the modern ma- 
chinery needed to be introduced was so great, the expense was so 
large, beyond anything that had been contemplated, that the com- 
pany fell behind in its contracts. It did not furnish the armor 
plate for the ships that had been provided for the Government at 
the time agreed upon, nor at the time extended by the Department, 
nor at the time of subsequent extension. The Secretary of the 
Navy found that he was met with the question whether there 
should not be, either by competition or joint action with the Beth- 
lehem Company, another company, so that the Government might 
get the benefit either of competition between two companies or 
the additional work by another company which would furnish 
armor plate as fast as Congress provided ships. 

Hurrying over these proceedings, I come to the point when the 
Secretary made a second contract for armor plate with the Car- 
negie Company, which was to establish another plant besides the 
Bethlehem Company for the making, forging, completing, and 
furnishing of armor plate for the ships that Congress provided 
for. Ido not go into the question whether when the two com- 
panies were in full blast, when the Carnegies had introduced 
modern machinery at the expense of millions of dollars and had 
put themselves side by side with the older company, any real com- 
petition existed between the two. Ido not believe it did. If the 
Secretary believed in the beginning that the introduction of an- 
other armor-plate company would result in actual competition 
between the two, he was disappointed. Idonot think he expected 
that. I did not expect it. I admit. It was soon found that 
the two companies pooled their issue. "They made no bid against 
each other. One bid from one company was a bid from the other 
company; and it was never found by the Secretary that there was 
any contest between the two companies to cut down the rates that 
the Government paid. 

Under this condition, which was not to me an agreeable condi- 
tion nor a very tolerable condition, the Government went on 
making the best contracts that it could at large rates, at extrava- 
gant rates, at rates which I am bound to say offended and hurt all 
of us who had been instrumental in bringing about in Congress the 
work of the reconstruction of the Navy. I was never content 
with it; I was restive under it; but I saw no remedy. They were 
the only two companie that had invested money enough to enable 
them to furnish the armor plate for the ships that Congress had 
5 should be built in order to reconstruct the American 

avy. 

So it went on for years, and we were paying at last to these 
companies as high as average prices of five hundred and eighty- 
odd dollars per ton for every ton of the armor plate furnished by 
them for the great ships of the American Navy. It was undonbt- 
edly too much; it was greatly too much; and under these condi- 
tions at last Congress became restive, as individuals in Congress 
Rad become restive, and the feeling in the body became so clear 
¿hat it took form in a resolution submitted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] December 31, 1895, who has 
a ways, early and late, given faithful and constant attention to 
2 5 subjects and to all the . of the Department over 
which he so ably presided. That resolution I ask the Secretary to 


rejd. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. . 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Rejolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be directed to inquire 
whether the prices paid or agreed to be paid for armor for vessels of the 
Navy have been fair and reasonable and as low as the prices charged by the 
same manufacturers to foreign governments; also whether any prices paid 


have been incréased on account of patent processes used for the introduction 
of nickel, or for cementation by the Harvey process; and if so, whether the 
increases in price are fair and reasonable; whether the ce of any of 
the patents was expedited at the request of the Navy Department; whether 
such patents were properly issued were for inventions not previously 
known or used, and who were and are the owners of such patents; whether 
any Officers of the Government were interested therein; or at the time when 
any contracts were made were or nave since been interested in the patents 
or employed by the owners thereof; and whether any legislation is necessary 
to further promote the manufacture and cheapen the price of armor for 
vessels of the Navy. 

Mr. HALE. Under that resolution the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate made what it deemed, and which § still must 
believe, wasa very Snorage: examination of the subject, taking tes- 
timony from the heads of the Departments and bureaus, summoning 
in the contractors, asking them to show their books, which they 
declined to do, and, in short, trying to probe the whole subject and 
go to the bottom. The volume which I have here contains the 
testimony and the report of the committee. The result was that 
on the naval appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897, approved June 10,1896, the following provision was inserted 
by Congress: 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to examine into the 
actual cost of armor plate and the price for the same which should be equi- 
tably paid, and shall report the result of his investigation to Congress at its 
next session, at a date not later than January 1, 1897, and no contract for 
armor plate for the vessels authorized by this act shall be made till after 
such report is made to Congress for its action. 

Congress had found itself face to face with this condition, that 
a complete, legal, exhaustive, and practical investigation could 
not be made vi Congress, but could be made by the Secretary of 
the Navy, and it was deemed so important that this should be 
done that a halt was called upon future appropriations and the 
Secretary was directed to make the examination and report his 
views to Congress. 

Under that, Mr. President, the Secretary of the Navy, with a 
zealand fidelity and good sense and skill which can not be too 
much commended, entered into, conducted, and completed this 
investigation. It is as good a piece of work asin years has been 
done by the head of any Department of this Government. It is 
found in the report which I hold in my hand, which Secre 
Herbert submitted, as he was directed to do by the statute whic 
Ihave just read, at the beginning of the last session of the last 
Congress. He secured a great deal of information that Congress 
could not secure, because he was enabled to continue his investiga- 
tion through a length of time when Congress was not in session; 
he was enabled to take testimony and make comparisons with 
work done abroad, that à committee could not do. He was in 
thorough harmony, I may say, with the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. He himself was one of the men who were restive under 
the exactions of these MD companies, and he was in full 
accord with the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

We directed him to make this examination, and he made the 
report which I havein my hand, in which he went over the subject 
very carefully, traced its history, gave the company credit for 
theirinvestment, gave them credit for the interest upon it, charged 
them with the amounts they had received, and, in short, he esti- 
mated in his report that they could furnish the Government with 
armor plate for $400 instead of $580 or $590— nearly $600. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I do not want—— 

Mr. HALE, I wish the Senator would let me go on in the order 
I have marked out for myself, but still I will yield if he so desires. 

Mr. TILLMAN, The point I wish to make right here is in 
answer to the very question you are now discussing; but, of course, 
if you prefer to get 1 I will not now interrupt you. 

Mr. HALE, will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Inconnection with the point just made, that 
the Secretary of the Navy himself in that report fixed the price that 
should be paid by the Government at $400 a ton, I beg to submit 
right here some of the reasons and the process of reasoning by 
which the Secretary of the Navy arrived at that conclusion. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would not do that now. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The bare statement coming from the Senator 
from Maine to the new Senators, who are not familiar with all 
the details of this armor-plate business, that the Secretary of the 
Navy had lent his great nameand his influence, and the statement 
coming from a political opponent, as to the ability and zeal and 
all that with which the Secretary of the Navy has investigated 
the subject, [ say that he should lend his great name to the propo- 
sition that these people are entitled to $400 a ton carries with it, I 
think, the right on the part of those who did not agree with him 
then, and who do not agree with him now, to point out the basis 
of our difference. 

Mr. HALE. Then let the Senator waive that for the present. 
Iwould much prefer that he should wait until I finish my re- 
marks, I shall not be very long. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am very sorry that I have to consume any 
time at all, but I desire as a member of the Naval Committee to 
do my full duty here, and no more. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not consume time. 

Mr. TILLMAN. lam very much obliged to the Senator from 
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Maine for his compliment. I always try to say what I have to 
say as reas as ible. 

r. HALE. e Senator ene says something that is worth 
hearing. He improves time; he does not consume it. 

The Secretary of the Navy made that report to the committee, 
and the matter was brought on his report into the Senate. The 
next step—and I do not go into details,and can not, because there 
is not time—is the action of Congress upon the report of the Sec- 
re of the Navy. That report may be criticised, and I do not 
find fault if it is; but I do not think the faith of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy can be impugned. I do not think it will be 
stated or believed or asserted by anybody that the Secretary did 
not believe he was making a fair report at $400 a ton, which was 
a saving of nearly $200 a ton to the Government. 

I may say here, in answer to the intimations which have been 
made, that the companies never admitted that the report was cor- 
rect. The companies were obstinate. They looked upon them- 
selves as intrenched in a citadel of power by custom an pe 
tion and habit and use, and could not be di ay ren instead 
of accepting the proposition of $400 or $125 or $450 which I be- 
lieve they could have gotten at that session of Congress, they de- 
clined at that time to make any recession of amount from the 
claim that they had rendered theretofore and the prices that they 
had exacted from the Government. made a great mistake; 
they made the mistake that selfish men frequently make, in that 
they believed that they could not be dislod from the position 
they had acquired by years of diligence on the part of those who 
had been contracting with them or competing with them. I never 
had any sympathy with the conduct of those companies. I do not 
now have any sympathy with them. 

When that report was made by the Secretary of the Navy, show- 
ing not only an exhaustive and thorough examination of the sub- 
ject, but a disposition to deal fairly with these companies as well 
as to maintain the rights of the Government, the companies ought 
to have come forward at once and presented a proposition t 
they would do this work for $400 or 8425, which is not a matter of 
much variation; but nothing of that kind was done, They con- 
tended even against the proposition of $450 in that Congress. 
The result was that in the next session of Congress, under the be- 
lief on the part of the Senate that the companies were selfish, that 
the work could be done much cheaper, that even $300 was a good 

rice, and under the statement which was made in the other 
ouse and here, that the great Illinois Steel Company could fur- 
nish this armor plate for a less sum than $300, and t the con- 
tention of the Carnegie and Bethlehem companies was a selfish 
contention and should not be regarded, Con put upon the 
5 bill of that year, instead of the $400 recommended, 

18 proviso: 

Provided, That the total cost of the armor, according to the plans and spec- 
ifications already prepared, for the three battle ships autho: d by the act 
of June 10, 1896, U not exceed $2,407,500, exclusive of the cost of transporta- 
tion, ic test plates, and tests, and no contract for armor plate shall be 
made at an average rate to exceed $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds— 


That is the amount now approved by the Senator from North 
Carolina— 


And provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in his 
discretion, to contract with either or all of the builders of the hulls and ma- 
chinery of those vessels, or with any one or more bidders, for the furnishin; 
of the entire amount of said armor at a cost not exceeding the afo $300 
per ton, if he shall deem it for the best interest of the Government. 


That established by Congress the rate. Now, the contention 
before us—I shall brush aside, I hope, needless matters—is that 
raised by the Senator from North Carolina, who asked when Con- 
gress jn that proviso in the appropriation bill of the last ses- 
sion of the last Congress why we should be asked now to furnish 
larger prices to these or any other contractors. There are two 
things which answer this to my mind better than anything else. 
First, thatthe alternative proposition submitted by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs to bring down the bids of private contractors to 
a reasonable rate by building a Government armor plant has dis- 
appeared. 'The Senate—and the House of Representatives con- 
curred—voted down that proposition, and there were a great 
Y good reasons why it was voted down. 

I should myself, Senators, hesitate long now, at this stage of the 
work of rebuilding the Navy, before entering upon the very ex- 

nsive work of establishing a Government armor-plate manu- 

actory. lfithad been done in the beginning, it would be another 
thing; but we are far along in the work of building battle ships 
and cruisers, , 

Mr. BUTLER. How many have we? 

Mr. HALE. Iam inclined to think that we have as many 
cruisers as we need and as many gunboats as we need. Perhaps 
some smaller vessels are required; more torpedo boats; and some 
more battle ships; but considering any probable wants, demands, 
and requirements of the American Republic for a respectable naval 
establishment, the work has gone too far now to make it profitable 
to enter upon the establishment of a Government armor-plate 
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factory. I believe so, and the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives so decided a year ago. 

By the way, there would be not only the expense of the building 
of armor plate, but armor plate can not be turned ont by the 
Government at any rate less than 40 or 50 per cent higher than 
by private establishments. "This has been soin everything which 
has been done by the Government since we began the work of 
naval reconstruction. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then we can do it at $300 a ton, because that 
is the rs these companies get. 

Mr. . Every piece of work that has been done in a Gov- 
ernment yard has cost from 40 to 60 per cent more than if donein 
private establishments, Labor is different; the rules are different; 
the work is different. Every ship that has been built in a public 
yard has been the sovereign pest and terror of the Department to 
manage, not knowing how it would come out, either as to fitness 
or as to time or as to expense. Therefore Congress did not deem 
it proper to enter upon the work of a Government armor plant; 
and that eliminated from the question, is an answer, so far as it 
goes, to the question of the Senator why the situation is different 
now from what it was when the Senate voted $300 a ton. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator from Maine allow me to ask 
him a question ns here? 

Mr. LE. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the Senator contends—and many Senators 
agree with him—that the Government can do no business in com- 
tition with private pm and that we must, therefore, alwa 
et all our public work out to private contract, does he assert—he 
is very familiar with the subject as a member of the Naval Com- 
mittee—that the guns made at the gun foundry here are not as 
Peor sd made and as good as any that have been made by con- 

Mr. HALE. We complete the guns; we do not forge the guns. 

Mr. TILLMAN. We do not forge the guns, but thequestion of 
baying steel at $18 or $20 a ton or $16 a ton—I am not keeping up 
with all these things, because we do not make any down our way; 
but I know the cost is very low, less than a cent a pound—then 
taking it to the Government works and shaping it into guns is no 
easier than taking it and shaping it into armor plate. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is not quite right there. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Has the Senator from Maine visited the works 
of either of these companies? 

Mr. HALE. Of course I have. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Iwent to Bethlehem, and I certainly watched 
with all the eyes that one poor fellow had—I have but one eye, but 
I saw TR deal with that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. E. It is a very all-seeing eye. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It can not penetrate steel, but it can penetrate 


ed Es ind 
Mr. HALE. e have quite a wonderful arrangement about 
gans, about ordnance. This yard of ours at Washington, just 
low here, does not make the guns, does not forge them. The 
great work is done by private parties. They are then taken into 
the Government establishment and worked ont and exquisitely 
finished, so that they are a product as fine to be looked upon by 
the human eye as the mechanism of a watch or the finest ma- 
chinery that can be brought to the human vision. You can not 
do that as to armor plate. Whoever does any of it Las got to do 
the whole of it; and if you have a Government plant, it must take 
the whole thing and do it. That would be very expensive, and 
Congress decided not to do it. 

The other thing that brought Congress to the three-hundred- 
dollar limit more than anything else was the proposition that was 
made in terms in the other House that a great company in Illinois 
stood xo ac furnish armor plate for less than $300, for even $240 
aton. When the new Secretary of the Navy came in, he was 
met by the provision which I have just read, that $300 a ton was 
the limit, and he was to try and see whether he could get contracts 
for $300 from responsible concerns, the Government being counted 
out, to furnish armor plate for the three ships which the Govern- 
ment had declared should be built, the keels laid, the structure 
imposed, the armament furnished, and the armor put upon them, 
so that they should be actual, living, destructive, and formidable 
battle ships. 

Congress has done that. Congress had no vague and aimless 
ideas in providing for three new battle ships. It did not mean 
half battle M: it did not mean battle ships on the stocks; it did 
not mean battle ships laid out and uncompleted, but it meant 
three great, formidable battle ships, to be launched upon the 
seas, to be ready in any emergency that could confront the national 
honor and the national safety. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould ike to ask the Senator whether he does 
not believe, if the Government had owned a factory that could be 
putin operation at any time, that tbe Bethlehem 8 vid and 


the Carnegie Steel Works would both have bid for less than $300 
5 poate mona not the threat of competition have induced them 
o tha 
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Mr. HALE, I do not know what would have happened, of 
course, if the Government had gone on and built an armor-plate 
establishment. Then the argument would have been conclusive 
that we must letthem try and seeif they could not make this armor 
pr cheaper than anybody else; and the other companies would 


ye disa ractically, 
Mr. AIPEN Would not the existence of an armor-plate fac- 


tory owned by the United States be a constant menace to these 
companies and a constant competition? 

Mr. HALE. No;lthink the result would have been the disap- 
pearance of one or the other. Ithink the armor-plate companies 
would have disappeared as Government competitors, and would 
have turned their attention to other things; and we should have 
gone on and made the armor plate, not at an expense so great as 
they have been charging. but at an expense as large or larger than 
what they have offered to furnish the armor at now; that, I think, 
would have been the result, but that is only a matter of speculation. 
GM. TILLMAN. Let me ask the Senator one question right 

ere, 

Mr, HALE. 8 : 

Mr. TILLMAN, I wish to ask—but I hate to bring it in, be- 
cause it has a political flavor—would not this excessive cost of 
Government work be for the benefit of the American labor that 
would be employed in its exploitation, rather than for the benefit 
of a corporation? 

Mr. E. No, sir; and I am glad the Senator has asked that 

uestion, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Ishould like to hear the Senator on that line, 
He so loves American labor that I want to hear what he has to say 
about that. 

Mr. HALE. There is not a Goyernment employment nor a 
Government establishment any where that is not the receptacle of 
a favored few laborers. There is not a Government establishment 
here in Washington or gra lesa else in any Department of the 
Government which the laborers among the American people are 
not seeking to get into, because it gives them an easier and better 


chance and more pay for the same labor. Y 
MAN. yon aro contending for, 


Mr. TILL That is exactly what 

Mr. HALE. Itis not for the benefit of 

Mr. TILLMAN. Itis for the protection of American labor and 
the employment of American labor; and this excess of expenditure 
in the Government work would all go to labor, however costly it 
might be, rather than to the bosses of labor. 

Mr. HALE. It would go to labor any way, but it would give 
employment to more men if the work was done in private estab- 
lishments, and it would give ag eo desi and comfort to more 
families. It would do more for American labor if every particle 
of Government work was done in private establishments than if 
it was done in public establishments. ; 

The talk that the labor of this country is affected, and is favor- 
ably affected, by Government establishments where it is employed 
is without foundation. It is the receptacle of a few favored labor- 
ers at the expense of the large mass of American laborers. 

Mr. TILL . Mr. President, the Senator's logic is so defec- 
tive that I am astonished he does not see that he contradicts his 
own proposition, because if it costs more in Government work 
to accomplish a given result, that result entails the necessity of 
employing more labor in Government work than it does in private 
work, and at better pay. "Therefore it is impossible to prove that 
labor would not be more benefited and more laborers be benefited 
and more employed to do a given amount of work than would be 
the case if it were done in private establishments, 

Mr. HALE. It does not employ more labor, 

Mr. TILLMAN. If it is bound to take more time in the Goy- 
ernment work and if it is going to cost more than in private 
establishments—— 

Mr. HALE. A million dollars 

Mr. TILLMAN, Will not go as far in a Government shop as 
in a private Dr j 

Mr. HALE. It will not give as much employment to labor in a 
Government shop as in a eed shop. 

Mr. TILL . How do you make that out? 

Mr. HALE. It certainly would not, 

Mr. TILLMAN, The labor would be better paid under the 
Government service than it would be in private establishments, 
and you can not get out of that. So the laborer would be bene- 
fited rather than the corporation. 

Mr. HALE. The particular laborer will be better paid who 
gets into the Government employment. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How many laborers are engaged in making 
armor? 

Mr. HALE. Very few in Government employment, 

Mr. TILLMAN. How many are in the Carnegie and the Beth- 
lehem works? z 

A great many. 


Mr. HALE. y. 
Mr. T. . Several thousand, and they could accomplish 
the same result in a Government establishment. 
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Mr. HALE. Ican not be drawn aside by that proposition, 

Mr. TILLMAN. Iamsorry that it is a question whether youcan 
see or I can see, or whether I am blind or you are blind, and so we 
shall have to go along. 

Mr. HALE. A million dollars in a Government work is ab- 


sorbed and used up by fewer men at higher wages than in a pri- 
vate establishment. In other words, more men can get em y- 
ment and will be able to get employment and do the work in 


private establishments than in 
not going to be diverted from 
out of tbe line of it, 

Mr, SPOONER. Let me ask the Senator would not the great 
advantage, however, to the Government in having an establisb- 
ment of this kind be that it would not longer be dependent upon 
these private concerns for what might be absolutely necessary to 
the national honor and the national defense in a time of emer- 

ncy? 

Mr. HALE. Of course that is an argument for it. 

Mr. SPOONER, We might lose a dozen battle ships; they 
mien be lost in war, or lost in storm, or lost through negligence, 
and then these concerns could charge us what they chose. Are 
we forever going to work on this theory and to be dependent for 
national defense upon these two institutions? 

Mr. HALE. that was gone over in the preliminary ques- 
tion of constructing the ships. There was a school that would 
construct them in the nayy-yards; it was said, you have got the 
navy-yards," but investigation shows that you can build better 
Ships in shorter time and for less money in private yards. We 
embarked npon and carried out that experiment and proved the 
soundness of that proposition, and we have undertaken to apply 
it to armor plate. ; 

Mr. SPOONER, There has not been much comparison, We 
have only tried it on one theory, 

Mr. HALE. We have not been able to have the same competition 
in armor plate, I have given one reason why the situation is not 
as it was when the three-hundred-dollar limit was fixed. There is 
another reason, which was a very controlling and influential one, 
On the floor of the other House it was stated that the great Illinois 
Steel Company could and would furnish this armor for less than 
$300 a ton—$240 was named—and the new Peerelary of the Navy, 
who came in with that line of instruction from Congress, with 
that limitation fiXed upon him, and who naturally was bound to 
get the cheapest contract he could, at once opened negotiations 
with all these companies; first, with the Illinois Steel Company, 
to see if they could furnish the armor plate for less than $300, and 
here is the reply to the proposition by the Illinois Steel Company, 
who, it was stated, could and would furnish this armor for less 
than $300 a ton. When the Senate voted so largely for that limi- 
tation, that more than anything else was the reason given. 

While I sympathized with that, I did not believe the company 
could doit. Isawthat with the statement that a well-equip 
and thoroughly established sound steel company offering to fur- 
nish this armor plate at less than $300, Congress would not agree 
that anybody else should have the contract at $400; and the Sec- 
retary saw that and hopefully made his oponi A Ihoped they 
would doit. I should have been delig if the Illinois Steel 
Company had come in and said, Yes; send out your tentative 
advertisements, Make your propositions and we will bid for the 
armor for these ships at two hundred and forty or two hundred 
and 1 or two hundred and ninety or three hundred dollars a 
ton.“ This is what they said in reply to the new Secretary: 
[Proposition No. I.] 

ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, 
Chicago, April 6, 1897. 


ublic establishments. But I am 
e line of my argument, for this is 


Hou. Joux D. Lona, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


DEAR Sin; With reference to your advertisement, dated March 10, 1897, 
we hereby offer to furnish about 8,000 tons of nickel-steel armor plate and 
appurtenances for battle ships Nos. T, 8, and 9— 


The ships that were declared should be built and completed— 


ve rice of 240 

s Le ome oboe d aad per ton of 2,240 pounds, free on board cars at oir 

If this es gad had stopped there, that would have ended it, 
and we should not be struggling here in the July days in Con- 

ess, and the Senator from North Carolina, the Senator from 
South Carolina, the Senator from New Hampshire, and myself 
agonizing over this question. That would have ended it, and 
ought to have ended it, and you would not have heard of the 
Bethlehem Company, but we would have had ina ated what 
is the life of e, that is, competition, and we should have given 
the contract to the lowest competitor. Butthey unfortunately put 
in here what was never intimated before— 


conditioned upon Congress awarding us a contract for the entire wants of 
the-United States Government for armor plate for 22 of twenty years 
pounds; th 


from this date at an av of $240 per ton of ; the Govern- 
ment to agree that the to’ e of Armor plate, ordered na aboye for the 
period of twenty years, not be less than 6,000 nor more than 12,000 tons in 


any one year. 
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That ended their proposition. I do not know, the Secretary did 
not know, nobody can tell, whether Con will go on for twenty 
years and require six or eight thousand tons of armor plate for 
nayal purposes each year. The Lord only knows what the type 
of armored ship will be twenty years from now, and noSecretary, 
no official, would enter into a contract on the part of the Govern- 
ment with such a condition expressed and declared as a part of 
ord pr ition as that of the Illinois Steel Company. 

T. 


HANDLER. It would be about battle ships. 
Mr. HALE. At least fifty battle ships. No Secretary was pre- 
to bind the Government to build battle ships, I donot 
think we need fifty battle shi 


8. 
Mr. TILLMAN, Willthe Benator allow.me to get right in here 
. what I tried to introduce a moment ago? 
Mr. HALE. Yes. 
Mr. TILLMAN. I propose to read from the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Herbert, in his report, which has met the commenda- 
tion of Senators, and their high commendation. He goes on to 


state, on page 81—— r : 
Mr. HALE, Is it right on the subject with which I am now 


frying to deal? 

. Mr. TILLMAN. Yes; right on that subject. 

! Mr. HALE. Then proceed. 

! Mr. TILLMAN, He says: 
What, then, will be a price sufficient to justify manufactures in maintain- 

armor * These two con 


p 
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willingly to maintain these plants, and in 
ust consider the cost of maintaining these má the probabilities of their 
ing work from the Government in the future, the difficulties to be en- 
tered in a force of laborers during intervals between con- 
and the absolute loss resulting from having to keep a plant in order 
wi there is no work for it. 
Nr. HALE. . I can not yield to that. 
Mr. TILLMAN. Iam not g any further. What I want 
Show is the entire relevancy an SK of the statement, first 
t the plant of the existing monopoly has been paid for ont of 
the coffers of the Government; and the Secretary of the Navy so 
states. In other words, in the prices we have already paid them 
for armor we have bought their plants and given them to the 
companies, 

Mr. BUTLER. Both of them. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Both of them, and we have done more than 
that. The profits over and above the cost have been enormons, 

d therefore the proposition of the Illinois Steel Company was 
Dons the same line, endeavoring to obtain a monopoly, and to 
make a hard bargain with the United States Government. 

Now, the Senator will see that the statement he made in regard 
to the Illinois Steel Company and its hard contract or the absurd- 
ity of its offer does not apply to these people, because the Secre- 
e of the Navy himself says that we have created their plants 
and given them to them, and therefore they in decency ought to 
sell armor at lower prices. Therefore, if the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany can go into the business of making armor upon the condi- 
tions imposed, these people, who have already been given their 

lants by the Government, can make it just as low as the Illinois 
teel Company, under the conditions they offer. 

Mr. HALE. We can not force anybody. We forced the hand 
of the Illinois Steel Company. That is as far as we can go. We 
set the machinery of the Navy Department to work to see what 
their proposition of less than $300 a ton, which had been asserted 
on the floor of another branch of the Government, amounted to, 
and we brought this result. We could not force them to go be- 
yond that. e could not force them to say. We will furnish 
the armor plate for these three battle ships, as an independent con- 
tract, at $300." 'They did not offer that. Neither can we force 
the Carnegie nor the Bethlehem Company. "We can not oblige 
them. The question is not what we can oblige these companies 
todo. When the Secretary of the Navy found that there was no 
contract to be made with the Illinois Steel Company, he referred 
‘the matter to Congress, and I will put in these papers as a part of 
my remarks, showing the course taken by the Secretary of the 


avy. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator pardon me right here? 

Mr. HALE. I will put these papers in the RECORD as showing 
with what he was at last met, and that was that he could make no 
contracts, unless Congress authorized him to do it, at a higher 
rate than $300 for these three battle ships, which otherwise were 
nearly completed and ready for the armor. That is all the ques- 
tion there is here now. 

Iam not going into the old question which has been exploited 
here about the deficiencies of these companies as to certain armor 

lates being defective. That was all examined carefully by the 
rotary of the Navy and the trouble remedied, and I assert that 
neither of the € is to-day furnishing incomplete armor. 

The tests of the Government are complete; the vigilance of the 


Government is unquestioned; the care and scrutiny and supervi- 
sion maintained from beginning to end, since it was discovered 
that there was fraud there, have been most excellent and most 


searching and most complete; and now here is the question. Con- 
gress has to settle it, and the Senate has to settle it first. Here 
are these three ships, and the new Secretary of the Nawy reports 
to Congress that he can make no contract for $300. I have no 
doubt he stated the exact facts. He would have been glad to have 
made a contract at $325. He would have been glad to have made 
one at $350. He would have been glad to have made one at $400. 
He reported that he could not make a contract with either of these 
companies, nor with the Illinois Steel Company, for the reason 
that they had made the bid conditional, and he referred the whole 
matter to Congress. 

He came before the Naval Committee, the same committee that 
had reported before. The Naval Committee took the matter up 
and heard the testimony. It summoned the Secretary; read him 
the law. Hesaid, “I see Ican not make any contract. Lou have 
these three ships. I think Jean make a contract for $425." That 
is a saving over and above what we have been paying of $160 a 
ton on the armor, and on these three ships it is asaving of some 
sixteen or seventeen hundred thousand dollars. 

“I can not save more than that,“ he says. I wishI could, but 
Iam bound to r to yon that I can not. Here, emen, 
what can you authorize me to do?" The Secretary disappeared. 
The committee went into executive session and considered this 
condition. Three great battle ships authorized by Congress, the 
rest of them completed, ready for their armor, useless without it, 
standing as a constant reproach, standing as a tacle to be de- 
rided by the world; three complete battle ships hung up because 
Congress will not make a trade to furnish the armor for them! 

Mr. BUTLER. Because the Government is at ihe mercy of a 
trust. 

Mr. HALE. It is not a question about authorizing three ships. 
I am not in a hurry about authorizing any more ships, but we 
have these on our hands. I do not want to see this Republic put 
before the world, the spectacle of a great people who are recon- 
structing a navy, with foreign complications crowding upon us 
every day, with an era upon us that never existed before, of what 
is called the American spirit, by some people called jingoism, a 
determination to assert ourselves and to do things which perhaps 
may inyolve us in conflict with other great powers of the world, 
standing with three battle ships hung up and being unable to 
finish them. 

I do not want to see that done. I am willing to sacrifice $25 a 
ton; I am willing, for the time being, to let $50 a ton go into the 
treasury of the rapacious and grabbing and seifish companies if 
we can get these ships finished and out of the way. 1 do not want 
a contract made nor a provision passed for any more ships until 
any is given to the Secretary of the Navy to contract, if he 
can, with the builders of the ships that ed shall furnish the 
armor. so that they shall do the fighting with these companies and 
we will not have to do it; and that will be the solution of this mat- 
ter in the end. But I do not want these ships to stand interrupted, 
the spectacle of the world, everything hung up in the air, as the 
Roman poet describes the city in Africa when all work was hung 
up *pendentopera." I do not believe in that. I do not think the 
Senate believes in it. 

That is the reason, Mr. Senator from North Carolina, why the 
situation is changed from what it was when the Senate put on the 
provision of $300 a ton. Weare not standing where we were then, 
and it is for the Senate to decide whether or not we shall do some- 
thing or do nothing. I wish we could get the armor for less than 
$425. The committee directed the Secretary of the Navy, who 
Se peres) the committee well as being in sympathy with Congress, 
and as having nothing to do and no sympathy with the contract- 
ors, to see if he could not get a contract at $400. He could not. I 
think it was selfish, I think it was greedy, I think the companies 
ought to have made the contract at $100; but they would not, and 
the work continued, the ships were completed and ready for their 
armor, and he reported back, in the letter which has just been 
read here, that the best he could do was $425. 

Mr. President, with some experience in this matter, which I do 
not ask to count, with a t deal of interest, which is earnest, 
and with no prejudice in favor of these companies, with a feeling 
that has been one of 5 at them ever since the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] brought us face to face 
with their terms, having brought them down nearly $200 a ton, I 
believe that the wise thing, the dignified thing, the proper thing 
for the American Senate to do is to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy, as this amendment does. to make the best contract he can 
with the companies and finish these ships, and let them be battle 
ships, not h ay battle ships. Let them be ready from top to 
bottom, with every gun ready to be manned, so that in any emer- 
gener er will add to the strength of our naval fleet and will not 

a spectacle which will cause us to be laughed at if possible 
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trouble comes, that we have three ships lying on the stocks and 
can gor afford to put armor on them so as to make them good for 
anything. 

We are in a condition where to me there is but one emergence. 
Senators may appeal to the Senate about the rapacity and greed 


of these companies. Iadmitit. It is all true. I wish it was not 
true; but we have something besides that. We have a national 
honor and a national dignity to maintain. We have embarked on 
this enterprise, and itis no time for turning about and looking 
back in the furrow. It is offensive to have to doit. Ihave done 
offensive things. All of us have done offensive things. The Sen- 
ate has done things which it did not want to do, because the right 
way and the better way was to get ont of it by doing so. Here- 
after let us see that our proposition for new ships and our contracts 
for new ships are so framed that no one or two companies shall 
have the advantage over us. But here we are with these ships on 
our hands. I leave the matter to the Senate. 
The papers referred to are as follows: 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, Washington, April 9, 1897. 


Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith copies of communications re- 
ceived on the 8th instant from the Illinois S 


e at an aver- 


teel Company contains a bid in the 
form of two general propositions, neither of which the Department feels that 
it has any authority to consider with a view to 8 or rejection, while 
the other two communications received are not bids, but are statements of 
reasons why bids are not submitted. 

The work of construction of said battle ships is now in progress, under 
contracts made in September, 1896, and as it will be only a few months be- 
fore the contractors will require the armor in order to carry on their work 

roperly, delay in furnishing the armor may subject the vernment to 
eavy expense on several accounts; and as it is desirable for every reason 
that these ships should be completed as soon as possible, it is deemed of great 
importance that stepsshould be taken immediately for procuring the armor, 
therefore recommend that authority be given the Department to adver- 
tise again for p to make contracts for armor at a price not ex- 
ceeding $400 a , the rate recommended by my predecessor in report to 
Congress, dated December 31, 1896, on the subject of the cost of armor. 

Inclosed also isa copy of a Por ng the 7th instant, of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, relative to the ca; ty of the present works of the 
Tilincis Steel Company, and the erection by that company of its proposed 
. z plant, 

ery respectfully, 
JOHN D. LONG, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 

United States Senate, 


ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, April 6, 1897. 


DEAR Sin: Referring to our alternative propositions for armor plate, 
which are under separate cover, we wish you to realize the fact that we have 
not to-day a complete plant for the manufacture of armor plate. We have 
the blast furnaces and the open-hearth department, which form a large por- 
tion of the equipment necessary for the manufacture of armor plate. We 
are, however. laboring under a considerable disadvantage owing to the fact 
that we have been ne serene for the necessary machinery to manufacture 
this armor plate with several European and home concerns. Some of the 
bids we have before us, and others, we learn by cable, are in transit; and un- 
der the circumstances, taking into consideration the character of our propo- 
sitions, we are obliged to put them in the shape we do, hoping you will bear 
in mind that we are particularly anxious to furnish this armor plate, and 
that, while we have not the necessary finishing machinery on hand to-day, 
we will use due diligence to procure same the moment the contract 
awarded to us, and we would naturally be anxious to furnish the armor pes 
as early as possible. With this letter of explanation we submit what we term 
pro tion No. 1. Proposition No. 2 contemplates the Government puttin: 
up its own plant, and we leasing it the ground therefor at a nominal rent: 
for a long term of years, and fu: open-hearth ingots suitable for the 
manufacture of said plate. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon. Jonn D. LONG, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


[Proposition No. 1.] 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, April 6, 1897. 


DEAR Sin: With reference to your advertisement dated March 10, 1897. 
we hereby offer to furnish about 8,000 tons of nickel-steel armor plate and 
appurtenances for battle ships Nos. 7, 8, and 9, at an Aree price of $300 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds, free on rd cars at our South Ch nero works, condi- 
tioned upon Congress awarding us a contract for the entire wants of the 
United States Government for armor plate for a prs of twenty years from 
this date, at an aver: price of per ton of 2,240 pounds, the Government 
to agree that the total tonnage of armor plate ordered as above for the period 
of twenty years shall not be less than 6,000 nor more than 12,000 tons in any 
one year. ` 

Should we be unable to furnish said minimum or maximum nan of 
armor platein any one year, we agree to pay asliquidated damages the sum of 
$100 per ton for any such quantity as we may be in default of, the Government 
agreeing that should it not require the minimum quantity in any one year it 
will pay us the sum of $100 per ton as liquidated damages for the difference 
between the amount ordered by it and the above-named minimum. 

In addition to the foregoing, in order to guarantee continuous deliye: 
throughout each year, we gree to pay a penalty of $10 per ten as liqui- 
dated panaga on all armor plate due and undelivered at the end of each cal- 
endar month. 

Payments to be made on the following basis, namely: One-third of the 

ount to be paid when the steel ingots shall be accepted by the duly accred- 
Government inspectors; another one-third when the group or groups of 


J. W. GATES, President. 


armor plate and appurtenances are ready for ballistic test; the remain: 
one-third to be 1 the armor plate shall have been accepted mid 
cally. Payments to be made in United States gold coin at the present d- 
ard of weight and fineness. 

Should such a contract be awarded us, we will agree to rebate to the Gov- 
ernment the sum of $10 per ton on the 8,000 tons of armor plate for battle 
ships N0s.7,8, and 9, and will furthermore, without delay, undertake the con- 
struction and completion of a modern armor-plate plant, and agree to com- 
mence deliveries on the 8,000 tons in question within eighteen months from 
the date the contract is awarded us, and furnish the armor plate at the mini- 
mum rate of 500 tons per month until all of the 8,000 tons shall have been 
delivered to the Government. 

We understand the Government has tho right to the use of the e 
process and that we would not be liable for the payment of royalty there- 


under. 
For the faithful performance of the work in accordance with this offer, we 
are prepared to furnish a good and satisfactory bond to the Secretary of the 
Navy in the penal sum of $1,000,000. 
Yours, truly, 


Hon. Jonx D. Lona, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


[Proposition No. 2.] 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, April 6, 1897. 

Dran Sin: We hereby offer to lease to the United States Government 
sufficient ground at our South Chicago works for a period of ninety-nine years 
at a rental of $1 per annum, on the following conditions, namely, that it will 
erect thereon, within a period of two years, a plant for the manufacture of 
armor plate of a minimum capacity of 500 tons per month, and that it will 
8 from us such acid or c open-hearth steel of approved quality as 

quomm eed us they ty, we have th mod h 
nvenient to property, we have the most modern o; -hearth plant 
that has Le been phair cans BM at which we are to-day aee th cast 
ria Sn of 100 tons weight, and with moderate expenditure are prepared on 
rty days’ notice to cast and handle ingots woe ng 150 tons each. 

As the benefits to us would be considerable in having this extensive plant 
established in Chicago, we will to supply the steel ingots at $22.59 per 
ton (payments to be made in gold on 20th of month follo ah go on 
the gross weight of the ingots, we allowing a credit of $8 per ton for the steel 
5 This Price of is for plain steel; under the conditions of this con- 
tract the Government would no doubt supply itself with nickel. The extra 
cost of treatment in the open-hearth plant could be satisfactorily arranged 
between an official of the ayy Sa nr ment and ourselves. Our plant would 
be at the service of the Navy Department, and we would render all the as- 
sistance in our power giving the freo use of our laboratories, etc., in experi- 
menting with other alloys, recognizing that the art of armor-plate making is 

rogressive. 
n OE T. Sampson, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, having examined 
ed an s ki fully informed as to our equipment for the manufacture of open- 
earth steel. 

It is needless for us to su t to the Government what it will cost to build 
such a pens, as no doubt the Department officials have posted themselves 
thoroughly on this subject. 

There are many advantages that the Government would have in the loca- 
tion of this plant in Chicago. It would be centrally placed for both the At- 
lantic and the Pacific seaboards, and would have the further advantage of be- 
ing situated on the interior chain of lakes. Chicago being a labor center, 
skilled mechanics can be secured without difficulty. Coal can be secured 
from the Indiana and Illinois coal fields by rail, or from the Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania fields by lake; or, what is better for armor-plate work, fuel oil 
can be supplied in sufficient quantities from the Whiting plant of the Stand- 
ard Oil 8 in close proximity. 

Yours, truly, 


Hon. Joun D. Lona, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE: NAVY BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1897. 
Sin: In compliance with your orders of March 30, I visited the steel works 
of the Illinois Steel Company at Chicago and Joliet, IIL, and beg to report as 


J. W. GATES, President. 


J. W. GATES, President, 


follows: 
1. The Illinois Steel ONT havo three te plants in the vicinity of 
Chicago, called, respectively, the South Chicago Works, the North Chicago 


l 
MORE and the Union Chicago Works, the latter of which is at 

e 
South Chicago Works is the location of the proposed armor plant. At 
these works they have already an open-hearth furnace plant which would be 
suitable for producing ingots for armor plates. These works contain 
eight open-hearth furnaces, four of which have a capacity of 50 tons each, 
which is ample for the pur of casting ingots of any probable dimensions 
which may be required. ee of these furnaces are in working order, and 
the fourth one is a new furnace and just being put in place. Thefour smaller 
furnaces are 20 tons ca; yu each, and would be important auxiliaries to any 
armor plant. These eight furnaces are served by two 75-ton cranes and two 
980-ton cranes, In handling the largest size ingots both the larger cranes 
would be required, and probably an additional crane of tercapacity than 
either of these which are now installed would be needed. This open-hearth 
plant constitutes the principal part of the armor plant which the cbmpany 
now has in its possession. 

2, I was informed that they were to receive during the present week esti- 
mates for the additional ire vers in ar to complete their plant. No 
preparations further than this have been made. The location of the machine 
shop, the Harvey furnace building, the tempering building, and the for; 
building have only been pre rily determined. These buildings, whi 
would be at least three in number, each several hundred feet long, are still 
to be planned and built. The large forging presses, of which two at least 
would be poanion, the larger having a power of 10,000 tons and the other of 
about one- that size, would have to be purchased abroad. It is probable 
that the balance of the machinery 8 for cutting and . the edges 
and sides of the armor could be obtained in this country. The Harvey fur- 
naces necessary for this work, which should be at least t»n in number, and 
the heating furnaces and tempering furnace are all still to be built. The nec- 
essary cranes to serve these large buildings have also to be obtainod, but can 
be had in a year's time from ers in the United States. 

3. The Illinois Steel Company's works are very favorably located for ob- 
taining the necessary ore of a high grade. "Thisoreisobtained from the Lake 
Superior district and is of the quality. The supply of coal is obtained 
from Indiana and Illinois. The price is about the same as that paid in Pitts- 
burg, but the quality is inferior, and in this respect the Illinois Steel Works 
are at a disadvantage as peepee yang with the Pittsburg manufacturers. Their 
supply of coke comes from either the Connellsville furnaces or from those of 
West Virginia. In both cases this supply of coke is more expensive to the 
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Illinois Steel Company than to the manufacturers at Pittsburg. The Illinois 
Steel neg eat | have, however, a very excellent supply of coal oil from the 
works of the Standard Oil Company in South Chicago, from whence it is 
pumped through pipes to the works of the Illinois Steel Company. The price 
e 8 fuel M about the same as coal, it being at times more economical 
0 use oi coal. 
2h The cost of labor in 98 for the class of workmen oures in steel 
making is about the same as in Pittsburg. The facility for shipping the ore 
from Lake Superior direct to the docks of the Illinois Steel Works in South 
Chicago would go far toward counteracting any disadvantage they would be 
under in obtaining their fuel less conveniently or at a higher price than the 
in 


8 Pittsburg. 

4. The facilities for the establishment of an armor per which result 
from its association with a x» steel plant is fully in the case of 
the South Chicago works. e superintending force possesses extended 
experience in branches of the business from the ore to the completed 
material, so far as the Bessemer process is concerned, and the knowledge 
thus p will be of the greatest utility as a preparation for the manu- 
facture of armor. The railway and other facilities for transportation, both 
within the works and to points, is all that could be desired, and it 
may be briefly stated that this company is as well prepared as any company 
could ex to be when about to embark in such a new enterprise. 

5. Beside the material preparations which have 
1 matter is to obtain the assistance of competent people who have 
had experience in the manufacture of armor, and to train the whole force 
required in its development to that point where pee’ shall be capable of 
forging armor plates equal to those now received and used by the Govern- 
ment. These latter considerations will be found of paramount importance, 
and will constitute a most important factor in de the time required 
to reach a successful point of manufacture. While, as before stated, this 
company would now begin work under va favorable auspices, owing to the 
accumulated experience which is more or less available to them, and the in- 
creased ease in obtaining the necessary tools, yet it may be fairly said that it 
would require at least two years for them to produce any satisfactory armor. 


tfully, 
Y W. T. SAMPSON, 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. 
To the honorable the SECRETARY OF THE NAYY. 


Tun BETHLEHEM INON COMPANY, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., April 6, 1897. 


Sin: In answer to your advertisement dated March pode inviting bids 
for the supply of about 8,000 tons, more or less, of nickel-steel face- ened 


armor, we regret to have to advise you that as we do not see our way to 
naming prices for this armor within the limit of $300 per ton, as fixed by the 
recent act of Congress roving. for its purchase, we are not able to submit 
a tender for its manufacture. taking this action we wish to present the 
following observations: 

The first contract for the supply of armor which this company made with 
the Department, dated June 1, was for armor of plain s at an aver- 
5 price for all kinds (exclusive of accessories) of 3 ton. 

t armor differed from hat is now required in that it cont d no nickel, 
and was not face hardened or reforged. These three modifications in the 
manufacture of armor, by which its ballistic resistance has been greatly in- 
creased, have added largely to its cost of production. Thisincreased cost is due 
not only to the direct cost of applying the processes, but also to the fact that 
the ton: of face-hardened and refo armor that can be turned out of 
a given plant in a fixed time is much less than of plain armor, due to the 
sear number of operations, the increased difficulty of machining, and the 

9 in the average thickness of the armor by reason of its greater ballistic 
resistance. 

Further, the design of modern armor, including elliptical turrets, double- 
tapered plates, and portholes in superstructure, make it more difficult and 
expensive to manufacture than the armor of our original contract. and this 
is especially the fact in the case of the armor for the three ships for which 
bids are now asked, where not only are the porthole plates entirely novel in 
design and difficult to execute, but the heavy turrets are conical as well as 
elliptical, whereby the difficulty, risk, and cost of fashioning the plates are 
greatly in making this armor, as a whole, more expensive to produce 
than any we have been ever asked ta bid upon. In the face of the above facts, 
the act of Sonara providing for the purchase of this armor limits its cost 
toa sum bnt little ter than one- the price which, at the time we made 
our first contract for plain armor, was, after full investigation, found to be 
fair and reasonable. 


with the cost of the necessary plant. 
sive of the 7,155 tons of armor furnished under our first contract, which, toa 
great degree, was composed of an accumulation incident to nning work 
on the new Navy, we received on March 1, orders for 3,571 tons, and on 
June 1, 1896, orders for 2,025 tons. This makes a total of 6.195 tons in four 
rs, from March 1, 1893, or a yearly amount of 1,519 tons. It is not likely, 
herefore, that the average amount of armor ordered of us by the Govern- 
ment in the future will exceed 2,000 tons spor annum. Theamountchargeable 
to our armor plant, as stated in our testimony before the Senate committee, 
is about $1,000,000. A of 15 per cent on this inv ent tocover depre- 
ciation, renewals, additions, and interest, is certainly a very reasonable one. 
Fifteen per cent of $4,000,000 equals $600,000 per annum, which divided by 2,000 
bd equals $300 per ton as a fixed charge, exclusive of all other costs of manu- 


acture. 

It is well known that when this company undertook to establish a plant for 
the manufacture of armor it was given to believe that the requirements of 
the Government would jue sufficient work to give full employment to 
the plant for a number of years; as a matter of fact, the amount of armor for 
which we have received orders since the completion of our first contract has 
been less than half the capacity of our works, while for the future there is no 
assurance that the annual requirements of the Department will even equal 
those of the past, and still we are asked to furnish this small amount of ma- 
terial at a price which can leave us no margin of profit, while if we decline, 
there appears to be no recourse but to shut down our plant; this, we submit, 
is not an equitable treatment of our interests, nor can the result be consist- 
ent with the best interests of the Government. c 

We have taken enormous risks, have spent money lavishly, have estab- 
lished one of the finest plants in the world for the production of armor plate, 
have gathered and formed a corps of highly skilled men. and have spared no 
pains nor conscientious endeavor to meet all the severe demands of the Gov- 
ernment to furnish armor er if not superior to any produced in the world. 
To have this magnificent t lie idle, our highly trained corps of skilled 
workin n scattered, and the success of an enterprise of such importance 
jeopa, would certainly be a national misfortune. 

bearing upon this view of thequestion, we beg to nate from the report of 
Secretary Herbert to Congress, as follows: “ You must therefore pay for armor 


still to be made, a no less. 


in the future a price sufficiently liberal to justify these contractors, or othe: 


in keeping plants in order and ready at all times to manufacture armor 
occasion should require. The present size and strength of our Navy is not 
so efficient a factor in keeping the public e and in creating respect for 
our conte pe Aaa as is our ca ty rapidly to increase that Navy to any 
u extent.“ 

this connection it should be further noted that with our plant in com- 
plete working order we can prodnce the armor now req in less than 
one-half the time and with far greater certainty as regards quality than 
could be done by any new concern that might undertake the work. 

In conclusion, we beg to state that while in protection of our own interest 
we can not afford to operate our armor plant to produce the small require- 
ments of the Government at prices very materially less than those we are 
now receiving, we are, as stated ina letter dated November 25, 1896, addressed 
by our presidentto the Secretary of the Navy, willing to sell our plant to the 

overnment below cost, at a fair price to be fixed by suitable arbitration. 

We wishto again express our regret that we are not able to submit a 
tender at this time within the limitation as 5 7 imposed by Con- 
gress. If this limitation can be removed, we do not doubt but that we can 
agree with the Department upon a price that will be fair and equitable and 
not greater than is paid for similar armor by any other country in the world. 
If this can be brought about, we shall be glad to serve the Government, as we 
have always done, to the very best of our ability. 

We remain, respectfully, 
THE BETHLEHEM IRON COMPANY. 
ROBERT H. SAYRE, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 
Honorable SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
GENERAL OFFICES, CARNEGIE BUILDING, 
Pittsburg, Pa., April 5, 1897. 


Sin: Referring to your advertisement for proposals on armor plates for 
battle ships 7, S. and 9, dated March 10, 1597: 

As the aet of Congress of March 3, 1897, prohibits the acceptance of any bid 
over $300 per ton of 2.240 pounds, we are unable to bid, as, with all our facili- 
ties and experience, we can not supply the Government with armor of the 
quality we are now making at that price. 

We tfully refer you to our testimony at various times before com- 
mittees of Congress and to our communications on the subject to your prede- 
cessor as to our position on this question. > 

We trust you will be able to satisfy Congress of the importance of such 
legislation as will enable you to negotiate with armor manufacturers to 
secure at a fair price the quality of armor the Government should have. 

If you were in position now to negotiate with us, and we could not agree 
upon price, we would be perfectly willing to have the price fixed by arbitra- 
tion, the arbiters to be men skilled in the art. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
C. M. SCHWAB. President. 
Hon. JoHN D. LONG 


Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I wish to enter a protest here 
and now against any impression that the United States will not 
be compelled to build a great navy in order to maintain its posi- 
tion as a great nation. 

Mr. HALE. It will have to finish its ships, will it not? 

Mr. STEWART. The threat exhibited by Great Britain in the 
gones proceedings is a warning to the world that it is either 

uild ships or subjugation. Great Britain has over 350,000,000 
slaves, besides what she can make by her commercial trade, for 
the 350,000,000 Hindoos are the most abject slaves the world has 
ever known. The Egyptians are slaves and are whipped on the 
back. Wherever the power of Great Britain extends over other 
nations, she enslaves them, and she invites the world to behold an 
armament the like of which was not only never seen before, but 
which positively surpasses the imagination of man. 

This power, 1 say, is surrounding us, with her guns pointed to 
the great Republic from every side, building fortifications from 
Halifax around to the Gulf and on the Pacific coast, spending 
millions, yea, hundreds of millions, to point guns at us and to 
build fortifications. With such a navy as she has, hostile as she 
is to free institutions, greedy as she is of slaves, itis idle to talk 
about suspending the building of a navy if the great Republic is 
to continue. 

Nothing is more humiliating than the idea that two or three 
men, with Carnegie at their head, can dictate the terms upon 
which the Navy must be built. Itis bad enough to have mono 
oly in other things, but to have a few private parties stand in the 
gateway between us and self-defense is something which we ought 
never to tolerate. 

As to Mr. Carnegie himself, some suspicion may exist with re- 
spect to which side he would take in case of conflict between us 
andhis country. If hetook our side, it might endanger his pros- 
pect for good standing in English society and the chances of being 
returned to the English Parliament, for which, I understand, he is 
very ambitious. Before I would submit to his saying. ** You shall 
give me your millions or you shall not build a navy," I would stop 
here and now, and build a plant capable of building such ships as 
might be necessary for self-defense. Two more ships will do us 
no good. If that is all we have got to do, then they had better 
rot. When we see the miles and miles in extent of the wonderful 
armament that England exhibits, two more ships will add nothing 
to us, comparatively, if we are under the necessity of building a 
navy, as I believe we are, though I deprecate it exceedingly. 

I wish civilization had advanced in the right direction. I wish 
this highly civilized country before which we bow down, which 
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is our pretended friend and our deadly enemy, had turned its at- 
tention to some other mode of civilization. I wish it had not 
exhibited in this jubilee celebration the most gigantic navy the 
world eyer saw. I wish it had not menaced civil institutions 
everywhere. I wish the jubilee had not been a threat. Iwish the 
sixty years which preceded it had not marked the most terrible 
pu inslavery and oppression of any sixty years in human 

tory. I wish it had not occurred. Having occurred, it stands 
before us. I believe that our duty as American citizens is to be 
prepared to defend the American flag, and I would not have a Car- 
negie or any other candidate for the British Parliament say what 
we shall pay for ships or whether we shall have them at all. 

It seems to me the only course open to us is to build such works 
as may be necessary to enable us to be independent in the matter of 
self-defense at least. The amount of the blackmail which is now 
demanded isa bagatelle. Nobodycaresforthat. Itisbutasmal 

rcen of what has gone before, but steps to prevent this 

lackmail can not be taken too soon. I am in favor of putting on 
the pending bill a provision authorizing the construction of a 
PA sufficient to provide for emergencies, sufficient to enable the 

nited States to be independent in the matter of self-defense. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Imerely wish to call attention to one fact and 
then I shall stop. The proposition advanced by several of us to 
relieve the Government of this monopoly, which stands and bids 
us to deliver over the Treasury and let ittake what it pleases, is to 
have an armor plant of our own which we can use in the manu- 
facture of armor or not as we see fit; but it will certainly relieve 
us of the necessity of permitting a combination to dictate the 

ice we shall pay. On the 8,000 tons of armor involved in the 

the additional cost proposed to be given to these people amounts 
to $1,000,000. The estimates of the Navy Department last year 
were that for $1,500,000 we can build a plant. . 

Now,if you givethese people this$1,000,000; makethem a present 
of it, under protest, asit may be, from the Senator from Maine and 
others, upon the plea of national honor, I wish to ask Senators 
whether it comports with our national honor to submit to such 
peopie, leprous with fraud in their dealings with the Government, 
rather than to stand up and say, If it costs $100,000,000, we will 
relieve this country of any such stigma as bowing down in the 
mud and accepting the dictation of these companies." 

The million dollars which it is proposed to give them would 
pear ger ame a plant, and yet you propose to say, ** Take that," 
and then we will be in the same condition we are now, subject to 
whatever greed they may exercise in dealing with the Govern- 
ment in the future. 

Mr. BUTLER. The argument of the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] when analyzed presents a good reason for the Government 
building its own plant and doing it at once. What remedy does 
the Senator offer? He grew eloquent about protecting the national 
honor, he grew eloquent about protecting our Government from 
foreign foes, by car Dp guy. with armor these three 
ships; and he says when that is over, then let us not get into such 
a trap again. e will be in exactly the same condition after we 
have paid $425 a ton, a million four hundred thousand dollars 
more, for this armor that we are in now. We will have made a 
gift of over a million dollars to these companies and still be at 

heir mercy. I should like for the Senator to tell the Senate how 
we can make a contract that will free us from their greed and 
rapacity, which he admits, unless we haye an armor plant of our 
own. 


Mr. HALE. I have not discussed at length the question of 
building an armor plant. We could not start an armor-plate 
establishment and build it, whatever the cost might be, that 
would furnish armor for these ships under three years, anyway. 
That is a complete answer so far as this question goes. We may 
conclude to have an armor-plate establishment for the future. 
We can not equip these three ships with armor from a Govern- 
ment factory within one month or one day less than three years. 
Ido not want the vessels hung up three years. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Secretary of the Navy when before the 
Naval Committee—I have in my hand the report of the hearing, 
on May 19, 1897—admitted under cross-examination fhat these 
companies were in a worse condition to stand out and refuse to 
work their plants and to make armor than the Government was 
tostand out and refuse to make contracts. He admitted that their 
hands were idle, that their plants were idle, and that they could 
ill afford to stand idle when they could get work to do; but he says, 
We can not force them to take our terms.” I then asked him, 
as will appear here, if the Government was in a better condition 
to wait than they were, and suggested that if the waiting had to 
decide the justice, to let us proceed to wait; and he admitted that 


we were. 
There is not a shadow of doubt that if the amendment is adopted 
these companies will make the armor for $300 a ton. If the - 
ernment proceeds to build its own plant,their plants are worth- 
. Their plants have been paid for by the Government. It is 
not confiscation of their for us to build a plant, or even to 


take their plants. Their plants, if we should build a plant, would 
be worthless except when, in case of war, we should need an im- 
mense quantity of armor, and they conld then get extra contracts. 
Their plants are worthless unless they underbid the Government 
and make the armor for less than the Government can make it. 
The minute the Government proceeds to put upon the statute 
books this pro law, they will offer to sell their plants. This 
provides that the of the Navy can buythem. They will 
offer to sell their plants ily to the Government before they 
will allow the Government to go ahead and erect a plant, 

We are now in In peace is the time to prepare for war. 
We should begin and build at once an armor plant, and if there 
is any emergency for finishing these ships, let us then, when the 
emergency arises, pay the price of Shylock; but let us commence 
at once to build an armor plant. We should begin to build the 
plant now, though we pay them $425 a ton for the armor for these: 
three ships. If an emergency arises, we can turn and pay them 
their price for armor. 

When war comes—the Senator from Maine grew eloquent about 
war and protecting the national honor—then we will hers to pay 
these companies $500, $600, $700, $1,000 a ton, or any price that 
their greed mayname. We will be in the same fix that Abraham 
Lincoln was when the last war broke out. When he appealed to 
the money lenders to loan money to the Government, their price 
of interest ran to 10, 15, and 20 cent, until that great patriot, 
boiling with indignation, unwi ing to see his country altes and 
future generationstaxed by Shylock's greed, called upon Congress 
to issue greenbacks and make the Government independent of 
the capitalists, the holders of T ges and bullion. Mr. President, 
we are now in peace, and should prepare for war and not allow 
ourselves in reference to the Navy to be put in the same position. 

The Senator from Maine quoted Secretary Herbert with much 
emphasis as favoring $400 a ton. I can not allow the statement to 
Exin that arrer aiy i wen in etenen Caio Mar are 
service that the id was in i acts. Here are 
the facts. What does he say? 

One hundred and ninety-six dollars a ton covers every element of cost in 
the 5 ot armor except the maintenance of the plant and their 
profit. 

He figures that up. They are the same figures that I gave in 
my estimate this morning. Now, how does he arrive at $100 a 
ton? He says the companies claim 10 per cent for maintenance of 
= He says 5 tm cent is enough, but in order to make the 

ighest estimate he figured 10 per cent on maintenance, which 
was $150,000. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Fifty dollars a ton. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was $150,000 on 2,500 tons. This was $60 a 
ton on maintenance, 

Mr. TILLMAN, If the Senator will allow me, he will see a 
statement from the Secretary in which he declares that if these 
two companies are given the contract equally, commencing the 
ist of July this year, by the 1st of August next year, or in eleven 
months, they will complete the entire 8,000 tons. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; exactly. 5 

Mr. TILLMAN. So their capacity is something like 4,500 tons 
a year. Therefore that estimate is erroneous, inasmuch as the 
basis of maintenance is given on a capacity of 2,500 tons, when it 
is 4,500 tons. 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. It is erroneous in two respects. 
He bases it on 2,500 tons, while he admits they could turn out 
4,500 tons. It is also erroneous in the fact that he allows their 
claim of 10 per cent for maintenance when he admits that 5 per 
cent is enough. Five per cent for maintenance would be $30 a ton. 
He allows $60, but he simply does it to put the highest figure ac- 
cording to their own estimate. At the same time, if they turn 
out 4,500 tons P year, it would reduce the figure to $15 a ton for 
maintenance (I have allowed $30 in my estimate). How does he 
get the rest of it? He says they claim 50 per cent profit. In order 
to meet their claim he figures 50 per cent profit, and that runs it 
up to 8875 a ton. He simply allows what they claim, 50 per cent 
profit on every ton of armor, and adds $20 a ton for nickel. This 
makes the $400 a ton. I allow them in my calculation 33} per cent 
profit. Certainly that is high enough. 

Now, we take the facts that are furnished us and we make our 
own calculation. That makes the cost of a ton of armor,including 
everything, $226. Everything else is profit. If we pay $300 a ton, 
it means a profit of $74 a ton. 

The Senator from Maine laid great stress on the Illinois Steel 
Company. If the Illinois Steel pe cr had their plant built 
and given to it as a free gift, they admit that they could make 
armor for less than $240 a ton. They did not ask the Government to 
build theirplantand giveittothem. They simply asked about one- 
half the consideration that both the Bethlehem and Carnegie com- 
peni havehad, and then they will compete by making the armor 

‘or $240 a ton after they have had one-half of the favors that have 
been op to these two rival companies. If they should not geta 
long- contract, then thearmor-plate trust would — — 
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and drive them out of business—the method that all trusts em- 

oy. How can you expect a firm that has bad no subsidy, no 

elp from the Government, to start in from this hour and compete 
with two firms that have had their plants given to them and a 
profit, as the Secretary states, on top of it? They must be pro- 
tected against this trust by the Government or they could not 
afford to erect the necessary plant. This trust would make armor 
for $100 a ton to break them up. : 

But, Mr. President, that played no part in theaction of the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Maine magnifies a molehill into a moun- 
tain. It is the facts that I have piven you here from the reports 
E played the effective part and caused the Senate to vote for 

00 a ton. 

The Government might help the Illinois Steel Company and 
build that plant for them, and then they would form a combine 
with these twoand ycu would have a trust composed of three 
firms. You may help half a dozen other companies to build their 
plants, and pay for eens. and give their plants to them, and you 

ill have a trust. 

There is but one solution. The Senator from Maine admits it 
himself. He admits that we are at their eng He is making a 
special plea in the case of these three vessels, that special plea 
ing the gift of over $1,000,000. Thereis but oneremedy. Every- 
body knowsit. The Senator from Maine knows it. Noman can 
read the facts in this document without knowing it. That remedy 
is for the Government to build itsown plant, and to begin at once. 
We ought to do it even though we had to finish these three ships 
at Shylock's price. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to call the Senator'sattention to one remark 
that he has made. I do not know but that we may conclude to 
have a Government plant after we finish these ships; that may be 
the best thing; but luckily it has not f ines true in the greater 
question of the construction of ships that there is no such thing 
as competition. There we have not been at the mercy of con- 
tractors. There has been in the biddings for the construction of 
the hulls of the ships the most persistent and ruthless competi- 
tion, and there has not been a question of combination. 

If we could have establishments enough to furnish the armor 

tes we would have compasion I agree with the Senator that 
do not see much chance for that. That bears upon the question 
in the future of a tof our own if we continue largely to re- 
‘build further the Navy; but it is not true—and I want to call the 
Senator's attention to what he seems to have for —that we 
have been at the mercy of contractors in building the ships. We 
have not been at their mercy. The Senator understands that 
there has been very sharp competition. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ispoke withreferenceto the armor. If I made 

the statement as to the entire construction, it was a slip of the 


e. 

'The Senator from Maine again confesses, as every Senator will, 
that there is no chance for the Government to have competition 
or to get from under the and not be at the mercy of this 
armor trust except for the Government to build itsown plant. If 
there were a dozen plants, they would not compete. e has ad- 
mitted it time and i His own concessions destroy every 
* he attempts to make in favor of this 8425 rate. 

e said that after we are through with these vessels we might 
build an armor plant. How do we know but that inside of three 
eee or two years we will be in a war, and that we will need a 

f dozen vessels? Then it will take three years, he says, to 
build a plant, but I do not think so long. But forargument’s sake 
I will take his statement. Then inside of the three years we will 
be uppa or we will whip somebody. Inside of the three years 
we wi ve to pay $1,000 a ton for armor, probably. 

There is but one common-sense course, and that is to begin the 
erection of this plant at once. Let us put the proviso in and let 
us refuse to pay more than $300 a ton. If an emergency arises, 
Congress will be called into special session. Then let us pay the 
Shylock’s price and finish these vessels, but let us not do it until 
that emergency arises. Let us begin to build our plant now and 
probably we will finish it before we need the vessels. 1f not, 
then let us submit to the hard bargain until we can finish them. 

Mr. President, there is no excuse from either view of the sitna- 
iion for not providing to build this t. We have got to do it 
now or we have got to do it in the future. Why delay? Every 
argument nted by the Senator from Maine shows that we 
should not delay. The national honor and the protection of our 
country that he spoke of so eloquently conjure us to proceed with 
haste in order that we may no longer be at the mercy of these 
firms that he admits we are at the mercy of. He says these un- 
finished ships make us the laughi of the world. On the 
other hand, I submit that if we submit to the heartless and inso- 
lent terms of this greedy trust, that then we make ourselves the 
laughin of the world and of every honest business man. 

Mr. C DLER. Mr. President, the eloquent and patriotic 
speech of the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] ought, I think, to 


make us all desire to finish the three ships which will be ready to 
receive some portion of their armor during the present summer. 
Iam willing to vote for $400 as the price of the armor. Iam not 
willing to vote for $425 as the price of the armor. The discussion 
has assumed a wide range, but if we are to complete these shi 
and not suffer them to remain, as the Senator from Maine well 
says they would, to make us the laughingstock of the nations, 
the question comes down to a very simple, practical one. 

I do not regard it as practical to build a Government armor 
plant for the making of the armor for these enipe. It would take 
a year at least before the plant could be provided. The Senator 
from Maine said, I think, it would take two or three years, but 
the testimony before the committee shows that in from a year to 
a year and a half the armor plant might be ready. 

Mr. HALE. I suggest that it would be about a year and a half 
before the plant would be ready, and then it would be a new con- 
cern, and it would be a year after that time before the armor could 
be furnished—it would be two or three years. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now, another point which the Senator from 
Maine has developed is worthy of notice. It is very uncertain 
whether we shall authorize any more armored battle ships within 
the next few years. If it were certain that this Congress and the 
next Congress would adopt a plan for the construction of two or 
threeheavy,expensivefive-million-dollararmored battle shipsevery 
year for the next half dozen years, I might be willing to votenow for 
the establishment of a Government armor plant. But such is not 
the fact. The consensus of opinion, I think, in the Naval Com- 
mittee among the Senators who have taken part in the recent in- 
vestigation. participated in by the present Secretary of the Navy, 
is that we should wait a little while, a year or two, before we au- 
thorize the construction of any more battle ships. 

We have gone on in the construction of the Navy during the 
last fifteen years until we have reached a point where we ought 
to take an account of stock. Weought to form some idea of what 
our maximum Navy shall be. We ought to estimate how many 
officers and how many men it will e to maintain our Navy. 
We ought to begin to form some idea when our new Navy is con- 
structed, at an expense of $150,000,000 or $200,000,000, what will 
be the annual cost of the maintenance of that Navy. Some of our 
great steel ships have been constructed so long that they are now 
beginning to require repairs. We have come with the beginning 
of a new Administration to a resting point in naval construction, 
and we ought, I think, to take our rings; and when we begin 
new constructions, we ought to begin carefully and wisely and 
with definite ideas as to what is to be the ultimate end which we 
are to reach in the construction of a modern navy. 

So we are not going to authorize in this Congress any more 
battle ships, and we may not in the next Congress. We are con- 
fronted, rera with the simple, practical question, What shall 
we do with the three battle ships which are nlready contracted for 
or under construction, and which will within a month or two be 
ready to receive the first of their armor plates? I do not think 
that, having reference to those ships, we ought to establish an 
e i f meeting th hich 

or the of meeting the exigency which was upon us, I 
5 "bilis which provided for the taking possession by the 
Government of the two plants, for which, as has been shown by 
Secretary Herbert, the Government has already paid by the ex- 
traordinary profits which if has given to the two establishments. 

J introduced bills here which provided for taking immediate 
possession of them under the right of eminent domain, making 
provision for compensation, and ourselves fabricating armor at 
the plants which have been constructed with our money. There 
is no constitutional objection in the way of doing it. It has been 
well settled that the Government can take possession for the pub- 
lic use of any property which it chooses to take possession of, if it 
only makes provision for ascertaining the damage done and for 
the payment in the future of the damage. 

The = to build an armor plant was presented and re- 
ferred to committee, and the committee referred all the prop- 
ositions to the present Secretary of the Navy. That Secretary 
yery shortly made a communication to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, in which he condemned the proposition 
to take possession of the two plants, in which he . the 
proposition to build a Government armor plant, and said that he 
wanted 1 to contract for armor with the existing compa- 
nies for 8400, and asked that Congress would pass a law authoriz- 
ing him to make a contract at that rate. 

ALLEN. Did the Secretary of the Navy deny the power 
of the Government to take charge of the works? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Secretary of the Navy did not. The 
Secretary of the Navy dealt only with the question of expediency. 
The Secretary said that in his opinion it would be inexpedient for 
the Government to take possession of the existing plants, and it 
would be inexpedient to havea Government armor plant estab- 
lished. He allowed those facts to be known by the Carnegie 
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Company and the Bethlehem Company, and then said to us that 
he had no doubt he could make a contract at $400 a ton if Con- 
gress would gi e him authority to make a contract at that rate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
why it would not be well to take his bill and offer if as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, providing that if these companies should 
refuse to contract for $300 a ton the Government might take pos- 
session of the works, providing of course for compensationin that 
event, and for the manufacture by the Government of its own 
armor plate? . 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have not the slightest doubt about our 
constitutional right to do that. 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I believe, on proper occasions, in asserting 
the right; but if I should propose that now as an amendment to 
this bill, more than forty constitutional lawyers would get up on 
this floor and say it could not be done, and we should debate the 
constitutional question until the end of the session. Nothing is 
more fatal to any proposition brought into the Senate than to have 
the constitutionallawyers of this body aroused in their intellect- 
ual powers to debate it, 

. ALLEN. If Congress pue an act authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to take possession and to assess and allow damages to the 
owners of the property, there can not be much division of opinion 
on the subject that we have the constitutional power, by virtue 
of our sovereignty. to do it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course we have the right, but neither I 
nor all the Populist Senators in this body can carry the proposition 
through. We have got to give that up, and we have got to come 
down to the practical question, What, on the whole, is it best to 
do now? The Secretary of the Navy has sat down upon the propo- 
sition to take possession of the plants and he opposed the proposi- 
tion to establish a Government plant, and now, haying told us 
once that he could make a contract for $100 a ton, he says he wants 
authority to make a contract at $425 a ton. I am opposed to giv- 
ing him the power to do it at $125 a ton. Iam in favor of giving 
him the authority to do it at $400 a ton. 

Mr, ALLEN. What obstacle does the Senator see in carrying 
such a measure through? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lack of votes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lack of votes? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Lack of votes, the direful calamity that 
happens to many a meritorious proposition. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator mean to say that these com- 
panies have such influence in Congress that a judicious and wise 
measure of that kind can not be passed here? 

Mr. CHANDLER. That who have such influence? 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator suppose that the Bethlehem 
Company and the Carnegie Steel Company have such influence 
that à measure of that kind can not be adopted? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Oh, no, Mr. President. I believe that the 
Senate is absolutely free from any undue influence by either of 
those companies. I believe that the Senators, one and all, upon 
this floor are actuated by their convictions of duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CHANDLER. [I hate to have it insinuated that there can 
be any contrary situation. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; there is no insinuation at all. I agree with 
the Senator that every Senator here is a gentleman and votes his 
convictions, and that his convictions are usually reasonably clear. 
I agree with the Senator upon that proposition. Ido not think 
there would be any difficulty in carrying a measure such as the 
Senator proposes, and the question would be settled by that means, 

Mr. CHANI DLER. Mr. President, the question is narrower than 
that. We shall not succeed, as the Senator knows very well, in 
carrying my proposition nor the proposition of the Senator from 
North Carolina. We have got to be practical and take things as 
they are. I believe that the best and most satisfactory course to 
pursue will be to authorize the Secretary to furnish armor at $400 
aton. I believe he can doit. Ishould like to hear on this subject, 
before the debate, which has taken so wide a range, is ended, from 
the Senator from Georgia Mr. BACON], who gave careful study to 
the whole question, and who is a practical man and is not imbued 
with the extraordinary ideas which sometimes take ession of 
the heads of my friends from North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Nebraska. I find myself associated so much with those Senators 
that sometimes I think I am a crank myself. ButI n to 
them now, and I appeal to the Senator from Georgia, to be prac- 
tical on this question, instead of trying to authorize only $300, 
which I will vote for if my friend from North Carolina insists 
upon it. because I once reported that $300 was enough. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has not read my amendment very closely. It is very elastic, 
and covers the field enough to give the Secretary power to finish 
these vessels. If these companies, acting with their own plants, 
do not furnish the armor for $300, he is authorized to lease them. 
Now, their plants will stand idle if they do not run them to fur- 


nish us the armor; therefore they would be glad to lease them to 
the Government. There is no question but that they will be glad 
to do it, for their plants will stand idle. Unless they will agree 
to furnish the armor at $300, the Secretary is authorized to lease 
or purchase. 4 

'hose firms have already offered to sell their plants to the 
Government. They will be glad to sell if they can get what they 
want. My amendment leaves it with the Secretary of the Navy 
to make some arrangement with them about either leasing them 
for a time, for a year ortwo years, or buying them, or establishin 
a separate plant. That is all provided for in the amendment, an 
if it is adopted, the three vessels that we have now in course of 
construction wil have the armor on them in less than a year. 
Srey 33 knows it. The Senator from New Hampshire 

no ws it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In the last Congress, at the request of the 
Senator from Maine, I gave the best efforts that I could to draft- 
ing a clause, which is on page 51 of the old bill, authorizing the 
establishment of a Government armor-plate factory. There is no 
trouble in doing it, but it will take too much time. There is not 
going to be within the next half dozen years a sufficient demand 
for heavy armor to make that a wise and practical proposition at 
this time, although I will vote for it, in order, as I said, to gratify 
my friend from North Carolina, and because I do not want to run 
away from one of my original propositions. 

ButI wish that we could 8 construction 
of armor at 8400 a ton and say that we will not consent to pay any 
more. I believe that these companies, rather than see the ships 
stand uncompleted, to their disgrace and dishonor, I will say to 
the Senator from Maine, as well as to ours, will not let them stand 
uncompleted rather than make a contract at $400 a ton, which is 
the precise sum the Secretary of the Navy has once told us he 
wanted us to authorize him to pay. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator indulge me a moment? Two 
or three years ago the Senator from New Hampshire made a report 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs, which I have before me, in 
which at $300 a ton for armor plate he said there was 33} per cent 
profit to the manufacturers. [asked the Senator from Maine a 

uestion a while ago, which he has not answered yet, and I put 
the same question to the Senator from New Hampshire. Why 3 
should we increase the price of armor plate on which there is a 

rofit of 834} per cent from $300 a ton up to 8400 or $425 per ton? 
qhe Senator from Maine said he would answer it. He has not 
one so, 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Maine did answer it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I put the question now to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. HALE. I E I avswered it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, wecan not wisely and patri- 
otically help ourselves. That is the answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is, in other words, we are literally held up. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Weareat the mercy of these contractors. 
The Senator from Maine admitted it. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is, they are commercial highwaymen. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Now, there come in these horrible nouns 
and adjectives that the Senator from Nebraska indulges in and 
the Senator from South Carolina indulges in. Iam happy to say 
the Senator from North Carolina does a little better. Paid not 
like to hear the Senator from South Carolina a little while ago 
talk about a leprous fraud by the Carnegie Company. It does 
not sound well. Idonot want to lecture these Senators, but it 
does not sound well in this body to have such language used. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not want tosay anything that will grate 
upon the tender nerves of my friend from New Hampshire, who 
has been nurtured in a school of sesthetics, possibly, I might say, 
and in the art of propriety. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am esthetic enough to be very fond of 
the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will withdraw the grating epithet, and repeat 
it at some other time. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In justice to the Senator from Nebraska, I 
will say that these corporations have been unreasonable and un- 
conscionable. Now, look at it. The first contracts that were 
made twelve years ago by Secretary Whitney for armor fixed the 
price at $600 a ton, and the two companies furnished the armor 

or half a dozen battleships at that price. One of them, the Beth- 
lehem Company, 5 contracts, when they were expect- 
ing new contracts from the United States, went abroad and madea 
contract to furnish armor to the Russian Government for 8248 a 
ton, and they furnished $600,000 worth of armor. These compa- 
nies by thatact brought upon themselves all the trouble and tribu- 
lation which has come to them, when they went abroad, being 
under existing contracts with their own Government for the sale 
of armor at 3000 a ton, and made contracts to furnish armor to 
the Russian Government for $248 a ton. 
NNI a And they furnished the nickel and paid the 

eig 


Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is right. The armor at that 

rice was delivered in Russia to the Russian Government, and 
delivered upon their ships. The inevitable investigation came, 
and I am glad it did come, because it has resulted in a large sav- 
ing of money to this Government. , 

Mr. BUTLER. They agreed at the same time to furnish armor 
for three more battle ships to Russia at the same price, if they 
wanted it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not know whether that is so or not. 

Mr. BUTLER. The evidence is right here, and I can furnish it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. When Secretary Herbert wanted to make 
contracts for the Kentucky and the Kearsarge, in the face of such 
an investigation as he had made, and in the face of this Russian 
contract at $248 a ton, he tried to get the two companies to lower 
their price; but the utmost reduction he could get was to $550 a 
ton; and he only got that by threatening to submit the whole sub- 
ject to Congress. i ; 

A Senator asks me what was the excuse for selling armor to the 
Russian Government at $248 a ton? Their excuse was that they 
wanted to get into the European market and show the European 
governments and the European manufacturers of armor that they 
could make armor in the United States equal to any made in Eu- 
rope, and that they could make it at competitive prices. Ithink 
there was an additional reason, and that was to force into exist- 
ence, what now exists, a combination between all the European 
manufacturers of armor and these two American manufacturers 
of armor, by which they have got the price back again in this 
country and in Europe to $550 a ton. - r 

Mr. HALE, Isit not the undoubted fact, right in that line, 
that nobody ever before or ever since has furnished any armor to 
any European government for any such low rate as that paid at 
that time? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think that is true; and itis true, I will 
say to the Senator, in my judgment and in the judgment of Sec- 
retary Herbert, as stated in his report, that that price has gone 
back because of the European and American combine. ps 

Mr. HALE. Undoubtedly it was the object of these companies 
in making that low bid to get into Europe and force a combine, 
and the prices at once went back to the oid rate of $550 a ton. 

Mr. CHANDLER. As the Senator from Maine understands, all 
these facts required our investigation; and we made it; and the 
Secretary of the Navy made his investigation. He came to the 
conclusion that $400 a ton was a fair price. He allowed 50 per cent 
profit upon the armor manufactured at these works, to which we 
have already paid extra profits enough to extinguish the whole 
capital invested in them. 

the Naval Committee I made a calculation, criticising some- 
whattheSecretary'sestimate. He had inclined every doubt exist- 
ing in tbeir favor on every point;and reducing the profit that the 
Secretary of the Navy allowed from 50 to 33} per cent, I came to 
the conclusion that $300 was enough. The last Congress stood 
upon $300. We have not succeeded in getting the armor furnished 
for that sum. The present Secretary of the Navy, after a review 
of the whole subject, came to the conclusion that, on the whole, it 
was best to finish these ships, and pay $400 a ton for the armor. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I think it is wise and sensible to 
authorize a contract of that sort. I am not willing to vote for 
$425 a ton. I shall vote for $300 a ton, because I do not like to 
leave my associates, who have made the contention they have on 
this subject. Out of loyalty to them I shall vote for $300 a ton, 
because I believe it is full compensation for making the armor. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that the final outcome, either 
by a vote of the Senate or by the report of the conference commit- 
tee, will be that the sum of $400 may be adopted as the maximum 
price the Government wil pay. I believe the contractors will 
furnish armor at that price, and that we shall finish these three 
ships and add them to our fleets, and that Congress will take good 
care, before it authorizes any more battle ships, that it knows 
what the price is that ought to be paid for armor, and that there 
shall be no authority on the part of the Government officers to 
pay any more than that price for armor. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould liketoask the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire a question before he takes his seat, as he has been the Secre- 
tary of the Navy of the United States. I ask whether it has been 
customary for this Government to enter into contracts for the 
construction of battle ships without first knowing what the armor 
plate would cost? In other words, has the Government entered 
into contracts for the construction of these ships and waited until 
after the contract for the construction was made before it made 
contracts for the armor plate? 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Government never has undertaken to 
build battle ships without learning what the armor plate would 
cost until last winter, when we directed the MER of three 
ships without waiting for the armor. There is the difficulty we 
are in. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator not think it would have been 
cheaper for the Government if we had contracted for the armor 
before entering into the contracts for the construction of the ships? 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I think we made a mistake in . 
the construction of three ships until we ascertained and settl 
the price of armor. That was done by the conference committee 
in 5 with the House of Representatives, and here we 
are. e are in a hole, and we had better get out of it by paying 
$400 a ton for armor plate. : 

Mr.PERKINS. Mr. President, this discussion has taken a wide 
and exhaustive range in relation to armor plate on an amendment 
to the deficiency appropriation bill. 

As tothe remarks of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bur- 
LER], I think the best history of the manufacture of armor plate 
would have been shownif the X rays had been brought into serv- 
ice and had exploited the character of some of the armor plate 
which has been used. That, however, is not the question which 
is before us to-day to consider; it is not the question which is be- 
fore the Senate. That is a question which we sat for weeks and 
weeks last winter in investigating. 

If some members of the committee had had their way, I think 
it would have been, perhaps, a little more exhaustive in its re- 
searches: but on June 10, 1896, Congress authorized the Secretary 
of the Navy to construct three battle ships, and he advertised for 
contracts for three battle ships. Onecontract wasawarded to the 
Newport News Company, one to the Union Iron Works, of San 
Francisco, and one to William Cramp & Sons, of Philadelphia. 
The vessels were named, respectively, the Illinois, the Alabama, 
and the Wisconsin. The average price of those ships was about 
$2,639,983. With their armor plate, with their guns and arma- 
ment, they will cost, ready for sea, in the neighborhood of $5,000,- 
000 each. These three shipsarenow about ready to receive their 
armor plate. : 

At the last session of Congress a prohibitive clause was inserted 
in the naval appropriation bill, which was passed, prohibiting the 
Secretary of the Navy to pay in excess of $300 per ton for armor 
plate for the three ships. There was at the same time an amend- 
ment offered that, in the event of the Secretary of the Navy not 
being able to contract for the armor plate at $300 a ton, there was 
to be placed at his disposal $1,500,000 for the pu of building, 
leasing, or purchasing an armor-plate plant. e Senate in its 
wisdom voted down that amendment. 

The Senator from Nebraska then stated, as many of us stated 
at the time, that it simply meant that no contract would be 
made for armor plate for these three vessels, and that we should 
be confronted with the problem which meets us face to face to- 
day. I offered an amendment a few months since proposing that 
the limit of cost be placed at $350 a ton, believing it a fair com- 
pensation, a fair value for armor plate, although we must bear in 
mind the fact that there is but one customer for armor plate for 
battle ships, and that is the Government of the United, States. 
No private capitalist will enter into an enterprise of that kind 
unless he has the promise assured to him that there will be suffi- 
cient work for him to employ his plant, or that he will make 
profits which will warrant him in making such an investment. 

We stand to-day confronted with this problem: These three 
battle ships are ready to receive their armor. If we do not pro- 
vide it, those ships are worthless as battle ships; and they will be 
tied up to the docks, where rust and corrosion will continue to 
take place, and the Government will be involved in expense in 
caring for them. Contracts have been made for the construction 
of their guns, and they are being manufactured in the armories of 
the country. 

I look at the matter purely froma business standpoint, and I want 
to say in passing that, representing the Government, I would not 
vote for any appropriation for any purpose from a business point of 
view that I would not do for myself or for any private company 
whichIrepresented. But these ships are utterly worthless as battle 


ships without their armor plate. So a few months since we anthor- 
ized the Secretary of the Navy, through the chairman of our Com- 


mittee on Naval A ffairs, to open negotiations with thesetwo compa- 
nies, the Bethlehem Company and the Carnegie Company, who, as 
has been stated, have the exclusive control of the manufacture of 
armor, who pool their profits, and it matters not which company 
gets the contract, the profits are the same to either. 

The Secretary of the Navy met the representatives of those com- 
panies personally time and time again. He stated finally that he 
believed Con would accede to $400 a ton if they would con- 
sent to it. ey consented, and afterwards returned a final 
answer that they would come down from $450 a ton to $425. That 
was the lowest figure they would make for this armor plate, and 
here is thetestimony of the Secretary of the Navy before the Com- 
mittee on Naval irs giving us this information. 

We are confronted, therefore, with this proposition: We must 
make an appropriation here for the Government to erect a plant 
and man ture this plate, or we must leave these ships tied up 
to the docks useless. It is like a railroad company building a 
railroad, and because some man has all the stone for a culvert or 
the peculiar iron fora bridge the representative of the company 
says, I will not be ee upon; I will let my railroad remain 
idle sooner than pay you an exorbitant price for the iron to 
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construct this bridge.” It is like a man who builds a house who, 
because he can not get shingles or slate for the roof, permits the 


house to remain open to the air and the elements to ruin it, It is 

py business proposition. There is not an individual Senator on 

is floor nor a corporation in this country that would submit to 

m business proposition, for it would bring ruin and disaster 
em. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ithink the Senator from California is creating 
an impression that is hardly fair in this case by his illustration. 
He instances the case of a railroad partly finished and bein 
8 and of a house partly finished and the e that woul 
be done to the house if it was not covered, and says it would be a 
business 1 to pay twice as much or three times as much 
for shingles as would otherwise be proper in order to cover it. 
That is not a parallel case, and the Senator knows it. In this very 
testimony it was brought out, and I purposely brought it out, 
because 1 foresaw that such an argument as he has would be 
made in order to induce Congress to pay an exorbitant price for 
armor plate. I foresaw that it was the only excuse that any Sen- 
ator could make for changing his position from that of the last 
session, I had that in mind. It was Lodge gree out, as everybody 
knows, by the testimony of the Secretary of the Navy, that these 
ships are not being d by not having the armor plate upon 
them and that the Government is not losing anything by not having 
the armor plate upon them. Even if they should be damaged, the 
loss would be less than the expense of putting them into commis- 
sion. But there is no emergency for these vessels now, and no- 
body contends that there was any great emergency for these ves- 
sels when we gave the order to build them. If an emergency 
should arise, then there would be some good excuse for paying a 

ice for armor. 

It is, however, simply a question as to whether, upon the whole, 
these vessels being finished with everything but the armor, we 
are to keep them waiting, or whether we will pay these compa- 
nies an extra price for armor. This testimony shows that these 
vessels are not being damaged. There is no expense to the Gov- 
ernment; there is no fine or penalty which we are subject to under 
the contract for not furnishing the armor. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I make another illustration. I will 
suppose my friend from North Carolina has built a wagon, and he 
wants to preserve it, and he wants a peculiar kind of tire suited to 
the wagon. We will say that it goes to the blacksmith, who 
charges him an exorbitant price for that wagon tire. The Senator 
Says, No; 5 my wagon lie idle yh sooner than be im- 
posed u ying such an extravagant price.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Exactly; when I have no use for that wagon, 
and will not have any use for it unless one of my neighbors comes 
and attempts to rob my hen roost or do some otherdamage. It is 
a remote contingency; itis not likely to arise, and no contingency 
has arisen in this case. 

Mr. PERKINS. Ships do deteriorate, and anyone who is famil- 
jar with steel or iron knows that they both constantly corrode and 


rust. 
Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 


Mr. PERKINS. If they are ships built of steel and iron, they 


must be frequently scaled and painted and washed and cared for 
or they deteriorate. It is true the contract the Senator has read 
here is a wise one, and provides that a board of Government offi- 
cers may estimate the cost of placing this armor upon these ves- 
sels, and that can be deducted from the contract price. The 
committee, of which my friend from North Carolina is a mem- 
ber, has before it now claims for several hundred thousand dollars 
for delays in furnishing armor plate under the same terms and 
conditions that are in this contract. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, yes; they make claims whenever the 
know that we are foolish enough to throw Demi the people's 
money, when there is no contract calling for it, just as these com- 
panies come in and ask for $425 a ton when they think we will 
cerra to it, and have zo vd opel or one courage to pro- 

e Treasury or to force them to terms by equi nra dw 
ernment plant to do the work. They will 3 just so 
long as we throw away the people's money to pay them. I asked 
the Secretary of the Navy if there was any legal contract to force 
us to pay anything, and he said no, that if we paid any claim it 
would bea gift. He admitted that in his testimony. 


Mr. PERKINS. The records of Congress are full of such claims | of 


which have been paid and are pending. 

Mr. TILLMAN. ` But they are paid under different contracts 
No; some are similar to these. 

Mr. TILLMAN. They are entirely different. They were cases 
where the Government was not guarded from those delays. 

Mr. PERKINS. My friend the Senator from South Carolina 
ud ne enough about contractors to know that 

ere will be claims. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Les; and I ought to know enoughabout Con- 

to know that we will not such claims unless they are 

just; but I do not know that. ughter.] 


Mr. PERKINS. The other phase of the business proposition is 
that one of these ships costs about $5,000,000 complete, with her 
armor plate, her hull, her machinery, her cannon, and armament, 
ready for service. The interest on $5,000,000 at 4 per cent is 
3 T Ms 5 ss glans 2 = ME from New 

. ANDLER] says he is willing to for this 
armor plate and what the Senator from Mar [Mr BALE] and 
the majority of the committee have consented to pay, amounting 
to 2,700 tons of armor upon each of these battle ships, at $25 per 
ton, would amount to $67,500 per battle ship. That is the only 
difference. That is the proposition—$67,500 as against $200,000 
per annum interest on the investment for the Government. 

But we have use for these ships, or why did Congress order them 
built? Why did my friend from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] 
vote for the appropriation for building these ships? If the plan 
proposed to annex all the islands of the great Pacific is to prevail, 
we shall want these ships, and want them very speedily, too. One 
of the s arguments made to-day why we should take in the 
great islands of the Pacific is because some other government 
wants them. We can not yes them by talking in our seats in 
the Senate. The best bond for law and order is 


: ^ hammers 
ricks, capable of 3 15 or 20 ton pieces of solid metal, will be 
i It takes skill 


of either or Secre Herbert; and I want to say, 
in pat , that Secretary Herbert's contribution to the infòrma- 
tion in relation to armor in his able report, is one of the best docu- 


always so fair in 
pression that there is this large falling in price. The very report 
which we have here, and which he has complimented so much, 
states that these excessive prices were paid with a view to payin 
back these le the cost of their investment. The Secre of 
the Navy shows that, and then proceeds to argue that therefore 
the companies can not claim that the prices in the future shall be 
gauged at all by the prices in the past, but only what it would cost 
to luce the armor. 

.PERKINS. Iagree that what my friend says is very true, 
and yet we would have gone on paying prices had it not been 
for our investigation at the last session of Congress. 

Mr.B . We have the benefit of that. 

Mr. PERKINS. The lowest price we have ever obtained for 
armor was,in a measure, under compulsion during the last session 
: , when the Kentucky and the Kearsarge werefurnished 
with armor plate at $450 a ton, to which was added the nickel, 
which made it cost $30 a ton more, making it $480 or $485 a ton. 

But, Mr. President, all that our friend has said upon this sub- 
ject is worthy of consideration. It is a subject that Congress 
should ea pres upon; it is a subject that it is our duty, repre- 
senting the people, to see that no trust and no combination of 
corporations or individuals shall take advantage of the Govern- 
ment. But we are confronted, as I have said before, with this 
proposition. Itis business, taking it any way you can, for us to 
con the sum, if you can not get it for less, and pay $425 per 
ton for the armor plate for these three battle ships, and complete 
them; and I for one will never cast my vote while I am in the 
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Senate to construct another battle ship if we are to pay above $350 
a ton for armor plate. 7 

I believe that the Government can erect works, allow interest 
npon the investment, and afford to do it for that sum, and I shall 
cast my vote for such a proposition again, as I did at the last ses- 
sion of Congress; but the proposition for us to consider to-day is 
whether we will become the oh hee ppt of the world by leav- 
ing these three splendid specimens of naval architecture roofed 
over, housed over, and ti rie the docks, useless as a saw log, 
because we are too picayunish to pay $425 per ton when we are 
in a position where we can not help ourselves. It is a business 
proposition. Therefore I justify my action in voting for it, and I 
reserve for some future time punishment for the rapacious cor- 

orations which are exacti om the Government more than I 
5 they should receive for the work we propose to contract 
with them to do. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I move to strike out, in lines 23 
and 24, on page 52, the words four hundred and twenty-five” and 
insert “ three hundred;" so as to read, “$300 per ton.“ I desire to 
say that I think that is $50 more than ought to be paid for the 
armor. Iam induced, however, to consent to vote for $350 upon 
two considerations. k 

In the first place, I may be wrong, and the concession may be 
proper under such circumstances. In the second place, I recog- 
nize the emergency, and therefore a concession e for that rea- 
son may be proper. Iam no longer a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, and therefore have not had the advantage of their re- 
cent examinations and consultations, I was a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee in the Fifty-fourth Congress and took 
deep and active interest in this question, and I have very sincere 
and abiding convictions as to the status of the case and as to what 
the Government ought to do. 

I know from my association on that committee, most of the 
present members of which were then its members, that they are 
thoroughly in accord with the view I take that the price demanded 
by these two companies for the armor plate is an exorbitant and 
unreasonable one. So far asI can possibly judge it is the desire of 
every present member of the committee who was then a member 
of it to cut down the price to as low a figure as can possibly be 
secnred, and I desire to say that I particularly know the fact that 
the present chairman of the committee is as earnest as, if not 
more earnest than any other member of the committee to accom- 
Ee thatresult. Ioffer the amendment, not in antagonism to 

im. but rather in cooperation, in the hope of finding a solution 
to this very difficult question. s 

Mr. President, we are confronted by a very peculiar condition 
of affairs. Weare confronted by a situation in which, with very 
few exceptions, Senators allrecognize the propriety and correct- 
ness of the position which I have stated to be that of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, to wit, that the price we are called u to 
pay for the armor is an exorbitant andan unreasonable one. Yet 
we are face to face with a condition where those who alone can 
furnish it say to us, You must pay this unreasonable and this 
exorbitant price or vou shall have no armor." That is the con- 
dition in which we are placed. 

"Therefore I think theimportant consideration in this case is not 
simply as to the three battle ships, because the condition which 
afflicts us now is one which is to continue, and we are face to face 
with the alternatives either that we must in the future continue 
to pay this price. if we are to yield to these demands, or we must 
abandon in the future the hope and the prospect and the een 
of constructing other battle ships. So I think the fact can not 
too strongly emphasized, it can not be made too apparent to the 
Senate and to the eee that the price which is now demanded 
of usis an exorbitant and unreasonable one, in order that those 
who are now seeking to enforce such payment may be able to 
judze for themselves whether it is safe for them to continue such 
exactions and such demands. 

There was never a more earnest effort made by a committee 
than was made by the Naval Affairs Committeein the Fifty-fourth 
Congress to ascertain from these two companies what is the cost 
of their product in order that we might judge what would be a 
legitimate profit. As stated by the distinguished chairman to-day, 
in response to our inquiry we could obtain no information either 
in the way of testimony or in consent for us to examine their 
books, and consequently we are to-day in the position of those 
who are called upon to pay a price which is declared to be an ex- 
orbitant price in the face of the absolute refusal of the manufac- 
turers to give us information by which we can form a judgment 
as to whether or not it is a correct price. 

I desire to say for myself here what I have said before in the 
Senate on this subject, and what I know to bethe sentiment of all 
the committee, and I believe of all the Senate, that there is no dis- 
position to have the armor furnished at less than a most liberal 
profit. There is full ition by Senators of the fact, stated by 


ture by these ne pends to prepare for the manufacture of the 
armor plate, — ve no customer but the Government, and that 
they axe entitled to a larger 3 of meus than the manu- 
facturer of an ordin article would be. so recognize, and I 
should be perfectly willing to accord to them, if it could be ascer- 
tained what is the true cost of the manufacture of armor plate, a 
much more liberal profit than would be recognized as proper and 
liberal to the manufacturer of ordinary articles. . 
Mr. President, in brief, what is the situation with reference to 
the price? Before us were naval officers who gave their estimates. 
The highest was $250 a ton; and they gave that as an outside fig- 


ure. After that the Secretary of the Navy had a most exhaustive 
examination made by experts, and allowing everything which 
could possibly be claimed, it was less than 8200 a ton. e fact 


is that the steel from which the armor is manufactured costs onl 
$17 a ton, and yet it is claimed that by the manipulations throug 
which it is carried, steel worth $17 a ton is raised to the price of 
8125 aton. A ton of iron, in its compass, is small. It is but a 
little over 4 cubic feet. A little over 4 cubic feet will make a ton 
of steel. For a piece of iron the size of the body of this desk Us 
dicating], which, after it is converted into steel, costs only $17 a 
ton, it is claimed that after it has been subjected to these processes 
it is reasonable to charge $425 a ton. 

I recognize the fact that under ordinary circumstances no man- 
ufacturer can be called upon to state the price of his product, be- 
cause if those who seek to buy them of him do not like his price 
they can go across the street and buy from somebody else; but 
that is not the case here. Here is the case of a monopoly which 
has been created by the Government, and the Government, as has 
been shown, has practically TE for the erection of the plant. 
There is no competition, and the question to be determined is 
what is a reasonable profit. and that can be determined only by 


5 is the cost. 
Mr. May I ask the Senator from Georgia a question? 
Mr. BACON. i 


or what 


Mr. VEST. Is there any secrecy abont these p e 
ween a ton 


are they, which makes the enormous difference 
for the steel and $425 a ton for the armor plate? 

Mr. BACON. Ido not think there is any secrecy, except pos- 
sibly as to some small matter in the compounding of some of the 
elements which go into it, the nickel and other elements which 
are put in in making the steel into the composition out of which 
armor oe is made. 

Mr. BUTLER. I call the attention of the Senator from Georgia 
to the fact that the three Government officials who have been in 
the two armor-plate factories, and who made estimates, stated that 
there was no secret which they did not know except the books of 
the companies. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The only secret is the books of the companies, 
and that is what they refused toshow. They know everything 
else, and it is stated here. 

Mr. BACON. Iunderstand. I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee which visited the Bethlehem works. We were carried 
through the works, and so far as I know we were shown every 
process or shown how it was done. We saw some of the proc- 
esses. While it requires very ponderous machinery, it does not re- 
guire any delicate machinery such as the making of guns requires. 

appreciate fully the inquiry of the Senator from Missouri. 
There is no such secret in it as to justify any such great increase 
in the price. 

Mr. CHILTON. Are there any pon 
Mr. BACON. So far as I know there are none of great expense, 
There are some, I believe, in dispute. 

Mr. HALE. It is a wonderful process, but not an intricate one, 

Mr. BACON. It is not an intricate process. The machinery is 
very ponderous. The forging machinery is extremely ponderous, 
but the handling of those immense ingots is done by machinery 
as easily as a boy would handle a wheelbarrow, and it is done by 
comparatively few men. 

We were taken throughout the entire establishment and shown 
all the various processes, and while, of course, I can not claim to 
be an and am not one, still any man who has been accus- 
tomed to seeing machinery on seeing these processes is enabled to 
form, in some degree, an approximate idea, and I have not the 
slightest idea that the cost of manipulating this material and 
8 plates will amount to $200 a ton not the slightest. 

I wish to make one ion in response to what has been 
said by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] as to the future, be- 
cause it is to the future that 1 am looking more than I am to these 
particular battle shi The Senator from Maine said it was pro- 

in the future, if a contract was made for the construction 
of an armored battle ship, that the contractor should be made to 
include in his bid the p of the armor; that he would be en- 
abled in that way to fight it out with the armor-plate manufac- 


one of the Senators who preceded me. the Senator from California | turer and leave the Government free from that responsibility and 


[Mr. PERKINS] I believe, that notwi 


ding the great expendi- | that necessity. 
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Will that save the Government any money? When the con- 
tractors come to put in their bids for a battle ship which will in- 
clude not only the ordinary ship, but the armor, will they not first 
have to inform themselves as to what they can get the armor for? 
Are they going to put in a blind bid and then afterwards go and 
make a fight for the armor? Undoubtedly they will ascertain 
from the armor manufacturers what they will furnish the armor 
at, and that will be added to the other cost of the ship, with a 
profit upon it also. The same power that the armor manufactur- 
ers have now to extort this unreasonable, exorbitant price will 
exist if they are remitted toa contest with the contractors instead 
of a contest with the Government. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the Senator permit me to call his atten- 
tion to a provision in the last naval appropriation act allowing 
that very thing—on these very vessels? The Secretary was 
allowed to advertise for bids to construct the entire vessel, includ- 
ing armor, and under the existing conditions we are more likely to 
have a combination between the builders of the vessels and the 
manufacturers of armor than we are to have any pulling down of 
the price of the armor trust. 

Mr. BACON. It does seem to me that it must be apparent to 
everyone that it is an impossibility to hope in the future that we 
can secure any bids for naval armor at a reasonable price so lon. 
as the present condition lasts. The fact that the lllinois Stee 
Company were unwilling to make a bid unless they could have a 
guaranty of a large amount of work in the future is sufficient 
evidence on that subject, because, while they have a plant, they 
have not the particular enr which is needed for making 
armor plate, and they could not afford to pu the machinery in 
just for the purpose of making the armor n te for three ships. 

But I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Maine to 
one other fact as to the question of what is a proper price for 
armor plate. He states, and I believe it is a recognized fact, that 
the Illinois Steel Company are a perfectly reliable company; that 
when they make a bid it is made in good faith. The fact that the 
Illinois Steel Company would make a bid to furnish armor at $240 
a ton, provided they could get the future business of the Govern- 
ment for twenty years, if they are to be accorded sincerity, is 
evidence that they knew they could make it for $240 a ton and 
a a profit on it; and if they can do it, the present companies 
can do it. 

l will not detain the Senate further. I wish to make a sugges- 
tion, however. I believe ultimately we will have to come to the 
proportion of the construction of an armor-plate plant. I think, 

owever, that that had better be done as an independent measure, 
and I think the details ought to be very caref ly guarded in the 
bill. Iam not willing that the Secretary of the Navy shall be in- 
trusted with the wide discretion which the amendment would give 
him. My suggestion is this: I hope the Senate will vote for $350 a 
ton, and that we will stand on it and refuse to give more. If the 
conference committee can not agree upon $350 a ton, let the pro- 
vision fail. If the conference does agree upon it and the armor 
companies will not make the plate, then let the matter stand until 
December, so that the country may have solemnly presented to it 
the fact that these companies, with the power to give us this in- 
formation, refuse to give it to us, and that in the of the evi- 
dence that $350 a ton isa sufficient price for armor, they still refuse 
to make the armor. 

Then, in December let us take up the two propositions at once. 
Let us do what is necessary to armor these ships at that time. If 
our hands are in the lion's mouth, let us submit to it, and let us 
in December take up the two propositions at once. If they will 
make armor at $350 a ton, well and good. If they will come 
up and show that it costs an amount which makes it reasonable 
that they should be paid $400, well and good; we will pay it; but 
if they refuse either to make the disclosure or to make the armor, 
then let us armor the ships as best we can, and under the advice 
and direction of the Naval Affairs Committee take careful steps 
for the erection of a plant which will save us from such a con- 
tingency in the future. j 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I did not give my approval to this amendment. 
I do not intend to vote for it; but it seems to me we are wasting a 
great deal of time in discussing the cost of armor plate. The com- 
panies which produce armor plate in this country have declined 
to give us any information. They have said arbitrarily, ** There 
are our figures; come to them or let them alone." The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] offers an amendment that we 
shall pay only $300 a ton. That is the law now. The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] says he will never go 
above $400. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] thinks the 
ought to take $350. The simple practical question is, Are we will - 
ing to pay $425 or are we willin ing to let the ships stand? That is 
all there is toit. It takes two in this country to make a Pene 

These people said to the Secretary of the Navy, We will not 
take a ton; we will take $425 a ton, and we will not take 
any less.” Those who think it is important to build these ships, 


and build them now,it seems to me, ought to vote for $495 a 
ton. Those who believe that it does not make a bit of differ- 
ence whether the ships are built to-day or five years from now 
can vote for any proposition they choose. For myself,I do not 
care whether these ships are ever built. I have voted ever since 
I have been in public life at every opportunity for ships. 1 do 
not believe there has ever been a proposition made in the Senate 
to increase the Navy, to make it effective and forcible, which I 
have not supported. I have been doing it upon the theory that a 
great power like ours, having interests all over the world, was 
solicitous about having somewhere a ae upon which the flag 
would float, and some representative of the n in the 
various harbors of the world to whom the distressed and abused 
citizens of the United States could appeal. 

Within the last two years I have discovered that the American 
ship is not a representative of the power and the protection of the 
American Government to its people. Ihave discovered thut the 
ship is a source of annoyance and confusion to the Administra- 
tion which preceded this one, and I am strongly of the opinion 
that the present Administration is following in the same line. 
We have on our border a flagrant, wicked war—a war which, 
Isay here now, has not been excelled in wickedness in any por- 
tion of the world for the last one hundred years, and I will not 
except Turkey or Armenia. I will not except the most wild and 
uncultivated people of the world. 

There has been heaped upon citizens of the United States abuse, 
They have been destroyed; their property has been destroyed; 
their person has been outraged. 'They have been murdered; they 
have been driven from their places; and during all that time we 
had no ship which we could spare to stand in that harbor as the 
representative of the power and the dignity and the protective char- 
acter of the Government of the United States. We have been 
afraid to send one there. That is the plain English of it. We 
have said it will be a cause of irritation to Spain, and it may 
bring a war between us and Spain. War between Spain and us 
wo S 3 ghee 80 ded ove are 5 has 
some few ships, but they wo isappear very quickly if Spain 
got into trouble with us. So we have sent ee ak bun and 
there and everywhere except where it ought to be; and we have 
studiously kept it out of that harbor, although the good sense of 
the American people have been appealing to the Government for 
the last few years to send a representative of the Government 
there in the shape of a ship. No, sir; it might offend Spain. 

Now, if that is true, what do you want ships for? I recollect a 
Senator—at the last session, I think, it w: , when we 
were talking about building torpedo boats, that the best place to 
build a torpedo boat was up in the Colorado Canyon, where nobody 
could get at it. That is the theory upon which the Administra- 
tion that has gone out of power has been proceeding—that it was 
not safe to send our ships where there was trouble. We have not 
had a great deal of good luck with the ships anyway. It has 
been pretty difficult to keep them afloat, and in my judgment 
moy would be far safer and as useful on the stocks as they are in 

e sea. : 

The Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] tells us we will lose 
the interest on $15,000,000 if we do not put the ships into the sea. 
Ishould like to have the Senator from California tell me how we 
have ever made any interest on these destructive instruments of 
war. It may be that it will stand us $200,000 as a fair interest, 
but who in Heaven's name ever expected it would come back to us 
in the shape of money? Nobody expects that. These ships will 
not rot. ey will stand there. 

We said at the last session of Congress, We will give 8300 a ton 
and we will not give any more," The Senator from Maine thinks 
we shall lack dignity if we let the vessels stand on the stocks un- 
finished. It strikes me we will lack dignity if we said last year 
to these men, We will give you $300 a ton and we will give you no 
more," and if to-day, “ We say we will give you "— $400, $425, 8350, 
or whatever it may be. If we are to come down and back out, in 
common parlance, let us back out squarely and give them the $425 
a ton, because we will not get any armor unless we do. 5 

I repeat, that Senators who think we have to armor these ships 
may as well comesquare up to that—give the manufacturers $425 
a ton or let your ships stand unarmored. For myself, I would let 
them stand unarmored for all time before I would pay that price. 
I would wait until the Government of the Uni tates could 
build a plant of its own if it took $5,000,000 and five or ten years. 
I would not be held up by these concerns, which seem to have got 
into a combination with all Europe to hold up the governments 
of the world. 1 

Mr. President, some allusion has been made to the Illinois Steel 
8 They are a great big concern, though not equal to the 
Bethlehem, not equal to the Carnegie concern, not equal tothe two 
combined. The Illinois Steel Company said: ‘‘ We will furnish 

ou armor for $240 a ton." They did not put on any of the condi- 
ions which the Senator said they put on. They simply proposed: 
‘We will make a trade with you, We will furnish your armor, 


1897. 


We can make it at a profit.“ 8 knows they can. It is 
not worth while to discuss that. The company do not claim they 
can not doit. They only said, We will take 3240." They area 
eat big concern near Chicago, in which city they have their 
5 What did we see in the newspapers 

Mr. HALE. What does the Senator mean when he says they 
did not put on the conditions I have read? 

Mr. TELLER. They did not put on the conditions when they 
were addressed particularly as to whether they would furnish it. 
Later they put them on. 

Mr. HALE. I was reading from their answer, 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; that is later, but not at that time. When 
it was understood by these two great concerns that had entered 
into a combination with each other to keep up the price of these 
pus in Europe, the newspapers said (and they are generally to 

relied upon at least partly in what they say; they do not start 
a story that does not have some foundation to it, and I have no 
doubt it is true in detail) the Carnegie Company and the Bethle- 
hem Company are about to discipline the Illinois Company for 
having interfered with their business, and they propose to make 
it distressing for that concern, not in the making of plate, because 
they were not doing that kind of work, but in all the business of 
the Illinois concern, which is tremendous, the making of railway 
bars and everything else that they were making. There was where 
the trouble was coming. ; 

The Illinois Company knew what this great combination meant. 
The Illinois Company knew that they could not stand against 
Carnegie and Bethlehem combined. The result was that they 
gracefully backed out by pading to their porous things that 
they knew no government on the face of the earth would ever 
accept. That is all there is of it, Mr. President. 

The Senator says, If we have got our hand in the lion's mouth,” 
as if he had some doubt about it. We have gotit there. The 
Government is at the mercy of these people unless it chooses to 
make a plant of its own. It is beneath the dignity of this Govern- 
ment to be bandying with these people whether they shall take 
$400 or $350 when we know that $300 is an ample reward, when 
bey d dare not submit this question to any expert to determine 
and have declined to do it, I admit they have a right as an inde- 
pendent concern, not having any Government connection, to say, 
„We decline to make armor for you at any price whatever," 
or * We decline to make armor for you unless you pay a partic- 
ular price, which we stipulate and do not allow you to fix." 

That is business, and they have a right to do that. We have a 
right, on the other hand, to say, We will let these ships stand." 

ey will not rot. We do not need them now. We have more 
ships than we know what to do with, and we will not only save 
the expense of armor pam now, but we will save an expenditure 
of nearly a million dollars a year that it costs to run one of the 
great battle ships on the ocean when they are idle and doing noth- 


ing. 

Fir. President, it seems to me this is a practical question. Shall 
we give these people $425 a ton or shall we let the battle AD stay 
there until these people conclude they will furnish us the plate at 
a reasonable figure, or until we shall have created a plant of our 
own and build our own armor, as we can do inside of a couple of 
years at the most? 

Ido not think there is any danger of a war. The Senator from 
Nevada says we will have to build a great navy. Well, if we have 
to build a great navy to defend ourselves against the greatest 
navy of the world, that of Great Britian, we ought to be at it. I 
do not think that is going to be a very immediate threatening 
danger. Ido not believe that the millennium has come; I do not 
believe that wars have ceased; but I do not believe that Great 
Britain is going to get up any trouble with us, and certainly we 
are not going to do so with Great Britain. You could not drive 
us into a fight with Great Britain, and I do not believe you could 
drive Great Britain into a fight with us. Itis possible a country 
like Spain might do some 1 thing that would compel us 
perhaps to trot out our hidden ships and make them useful for 
once for a few days, but we would not have a great deal of use 
for them. If we want a few extra ships we can buy them in the 
markets of the world a great deal cheaper than we can build them, 
and get ships just as good. 

Now, I mean to vote against this amendment. I do not intend 
to vote for any amendment that says to these people, “We will 
give you 8350.“ We will give them $300. That is the law. I 
voted for that before. I repeat, we oughtto stand Hee that and 
say $300 a ton or nothing, and if they choose to say that they will 
stand on $425 or nothing, let them stand there, and then at the 
next session we will build a plant of our own. We will provide 
for a plant and put it in operation, and if it is necessary to paint 
all the ironwork and all the woodwork of the ships and house 
them in, we will savean immense amount of money in comparison 
with what we would spend by running them out into the ocean. 
We will be the savers in the end and not the losers. 

The discussion has been very thorough, and, I 
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think, covers all there is to be said. I should like the instruction 
of the Senate now by a vote upon this matter, so that when it 
comes into conference, the conferees may know what ground to 
take. As the Senator froin Colorado has pertinently said, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina does not 
change the existing law. Three hundred dollars is the limit now. 
That limit the Secretary is bound by. If the Senate chooses to 
vote that limitation again it is simply enforcing the law. Itis 
very desirable that the bill should t through to-night, in 
order that it may go to the House. This is all there is on it 
not disposed of, and about this matter I feel, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that I have presented the case as well as I could from the 
Naval Committee. There is a full Senate now, and it is ready to 
vote upon the matter. Ishould be very glad to have a vote and 
settle it; and I shall feel that I am instructed on the conference 
by the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Maine is through, I desire to 
address the Senate on the pending amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I had only made an appeal to the Senate. Of 
course that must depend upon the feelings of Senators about con- 
tinuing the discussion, Ishallask the Senate, if it will, to stay 
here until the discussion is ended in order to finish the bill to- 
night, and then we shall have an opportunity to adjourn over 
until perci 

Mr. WHITE. Is that necessary? Has the Senator any reason 
to think there will be no urgent business on hand for the Senate 
to-morrow? 

Mr. HALE. The House has cT short sessions. It makes a 
day's difference in getting the bill there. I should like very well, 
and the suggestion has been made by a good many Senators, to 
finish the bill to-night, if we can, and then adjourn over for a day 
or two, so that Senators will have some relief before the House 
is ready to send the bill back. I only make the suggestion in the 
interest of business; I can not interrupt the debate, of course. 
n ask the Senate to sit here to-night, if it will, and finish the 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not want to consume much 
of the Senate's time in discussing this matter, but I had hoped 
that before the discussion ended the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALE] and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] 
would be kind enough to inform the Senate why we should pay 
the sum of $125 a ton for armor plate. 

Mr. HALE. Ithoughtlgavethe answer, and the only answer. 
Since that time the Secretary, under the instruction of the Naval 
Committee, has tried to close a trade at $300, and he finds that he 
can not, and reports that he can not either close a trade at $300 or 
$400, and advises us for thesake of finishing the ships to pay $425. 
That is all the answer thereis. That does not go into the funda- 
mental question as to what we might get it for if we had com 
tition, or what we ought to ay, but it shows the difference 
tween the situation now and then. We have tried to make the 
contract at $300 and at $400 and can not doit. That is all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isupposed that that was all. I did not suppose 
that conditions had changed and that the cost of armor plate had 
increased within the last year or two. So the only reason why 
we are to pay $125 a ton is that the Bethlehem Company and the 
Carnegie Steel Works say flatly that they will not furnish the 
plate for less than $425 a ton, and that we can take it at that price 
or let it alone, as we see fit, and the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Senator from Maine are perfectly willing to surrender to the 
companies, as I infer from what is said in the Chamber. : 

Mr. President, I am not willing to acquiesce in that price or to 
agree toit. If we have come to the pitiable condition where a 
great sovereign Government can be held up by two companies it 
has established, and for whose plants it has paid, it seems to me 
itis pretty nearly time for us to establish works of our own and 
manufacture the plates for our own use. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy shows quite conclu- 
sively that armor plate does not cost $200 a ton. "Turning to the 
report of Secretary Herbert, made a short time ago, we find there 
was appointed in 1896 a board of officers, consisting of Lieuts. 
Karl Rohrer, Kossuth Niles, and A, A. Ackerman,to investigate 
the price of armor plate, and the result of their calculations was 
that the cost of labor and material in a ton of single-forged har- ' 
veyized nickel steel—the Government supplying the nickel—was 
$167.30. Their report proceeds: 

All the armor used in our battle ships up to the present time is of single- 
forged harveyed nickel steel, (ad a portion of the Jowa’s armor, which is 
double forged. In addition to the items of labor and material, it was found 
that a considerable allowance must be made for the loss to the manufactur- 
ers in material which was rejected for defects occuring at different stages of 
the process, These losses were at times very lar r, of course, before 
the methods of manufacture were thoroughly established—and itis therefore 
thought just toadd 10 per cent to the cost of labor and material to cover these 
losses. Phe addition of this 10 per cent increased the estimate for labor and 
material in a ton to $184. According to the estimates of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Rogers, based upon observation in the manufacture of reforged 
armor, reforging results an increased cost to the manufacturer of $11.27 
per yi which makes the cost of reforged armor (labor and muterial,) $196.45 
per 
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Government to take average of the estimates to be $185.88 for single forged 
and $197.78 for reforged armor. 


Then on page 81 of this report it is said: 


It has been determined that the cost of the labor and material in a ton of 
Gonble-forged, nickel-steel, harveyed armor, including allowances for losses 
in manufacture, is $197.78. 

Mr. President, there is no reason why the Government of the 
United States should be compelled to pay $425 a ton for armor 
plate that costs less than $200 a ton when manufactured by these 
companies, and mark you, Mr. President, included in the cost is 
10 me cent for losses sustained by the companii throngh mistakes 
and accidents in forging or preparing the material for use. I 
venture the remark that there is not a manufacturing establish- 
ment in the United States that does not include an item of that 
kind in the profits it makes upon its manufactured articles when 
selling them in the market, yet these companies, when we come 
to read the reports, go to the extent of putting into the cost per 
ton of manufactured armor plate the interest on their plants, the 
wastage of the plants, and I do not know but their taxes and insur- 
ance and everything that goes into the maintenance of the plants. 

The single reason offered, if it can be called a reason, is the one 
stated finally by the Senator from Maine when called for the third 
time to answer the question, that these companies have the Gov- 
ernment by the throat, and that we are compelled to come to their 
terms or our battle ships now on the stocks must go unprovided 
with armor. That is all there is to it. The Senator from Maine 
grows sentimental when he says it would be a humiliating spec- 
tacle for the world to witness these battle ships upon the stocks 
and uncompleted. I quite agree with the Senator Colorado 
that they are better on the stocks than in the water. 

Our Navy. Mr. President, so far as our battle ships are con- 
cerned, is a di: to a Government like this. Accident after 
accident is happening to the great battle ships daily upon the coast 
of ourown country, where they can be navigated with care. You 
can scarcely pick S newspaper without finding that some one 


of our war vessels gone aground or has ided with some 
other vessel or something has ap to it. So constant are 
these occurrences that a t April I secared the 


ear 

of a resolution through body calling on the Secretary of the 
Navy to report the accidents to our naval vessels from 1890 to 
that time. I may be permitted to go out of the record far — 
to say that the Secre of the Navy wrote me in response to the 
resolution and desired to know if I wanted all the accidents. I 
replied no; I did not care about the little minor mishaps to the 
Navy, those little E that could not amount to much one wa; 
orthe other. I wanted the substantial mishaps; and whether 
got all of them or not I do not know; it will remain a mystery to 
me the balance of my life. ButI willsend up this reply and let 
it be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Senate Document No. 293, Fifty-fourth Congress, first session.] 


Secre 
vessels during the years, the causes thereof, and the amount of such 
damages, separately, in money:” ) 
NAvyY DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 28, 1898. 
Sin: Referring to the resolution of the Senate, dated the 17th of April last, 
receipt of which was acknowledged on the 18th of said month, calling 


u 
this Department for **a list of accidents that have to nayal "Esc 
he last six years, the causes thereof, and e eec am E such 


p which lists the Bureaus were qud by information, as ie charac- 
of accidents the resolution was ed to embrace, , under 
the resolution 


date of the 2ist ultim: Hon. W. V. ALLEN, who introduced 
in the Senate. 0 Mr 


Very respectfully, 
H. A. HERBERT, Secretary. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES BENATE. 


Principal accidents to United States naval vessels during last six years. 
[Reported by Bureau of Construction and Hepair.] 


Date. Vessel. Place. Cause. Cost. 

May 27 | Minnesota...|-Wallabout Chan- Drifted against $240. 

z nel, New York. 8 m % 
Do ...| Enterprise S 5 270.00 

Oct. 15 Nina New London Collided with New 258.50 
Hampshire. 0 
damage to New 

1801 E 
Feb. 3 do.......- New York .......... Collided with ferry- i 
boat Matyinad * We» 
Do...| Triton....... On trip to Annapolis Collided with ord- 35.00 
ance * 
Mar. 13 Nina Off Gay Head Light. -Grounded ........... 3,000.00 
Galena SS ee epee A b 
Oct. 10| Despatch....| Assa e VR uc. Ub. ard. bee i 
Sept. 29 | Vesuvius....| At or, North | Struck by a tow of 83 
River, foot Thir- 
sw York City 
ew Lor 
Sept. 2 | Chicago .....| At an , North | Struck by ferryboat 562.50 
River, opposite Kingston. 
‘Twenty - seventh 
groet, Yew York 

Dec. 2 Atlanta Hampton Roads. . Collision with James-| 1,253.47 
town. (Jamestown 
rounded and 
— cw poc No 

nmes- 
towns 

(((( ( sens Collision .............| 4,025.00 

Feb. 20 Alliance Nokoh ama Grounded ........... 97.25 

June 4| Fern Portsmouth, N. H..| Collided with Mo- 419.00 

. V aper 
Do...|Monongahela| At anchor, Ports- Collided with by 272.56 
mouth, N. H. ern. 

Sept. 6 Philadelphia] Navy-yard, New | Grounded while at 63.00 

1 York. wharf. 

Jan. 15 | Monongahela| Funchal, Madeira. Collided with Nor- | 42,180.82 
wegian bark Sper- ^s 
anza. 

May 31| Monterey ...| Mare Island, Cali- | Collided with Ellen, 535.00 

fornia. ferryboat. 
DoD MOS rcs ure danda sag en with by 200.00 
on y. 
Dec. 3|Dolphin.....|.At anchor, New | Durin e 239.00 
London, Conn. s o ani £ 
collided with 
J. Nick- 
Feb 2 K En or Reef..... Grounded ........... ON 
June — umbia....| Near Philadelphia. Struck sunken | 10, 47 
1894. 

July 11| Chicago ..... Europeanstation...| Collided with by the | 8,492.00 

Azov. 
1895. 
Columbia At Southampton, | Injured whiledocked| 1,702.08 

Sept. 24 | Alert Guayaquil .......... Collided with by the | 5,900.35 

ME British Fag tm if 
dor. 

Apr. 12 | Monterey ...| At anchor off Seat- | Collided with by the | 75,000.00 

tle. Norwegian steam- 
er Transit. 
S Beyond J No charge to Government. 
0 o Governmen 
€ Total loss. . g Estimated. 
d Cost for repairs to Speranza. : 


(Reported by Bureau of Steam Engineering.] 


en on l- où contrac 
5 trial. or's d 
July —, 1891 | Chicago P. crosshead | Faulty design..... 196.25 
guid M found : 
Aug.—,1892 | Miantonomoh| Crown sheets of | Low water, due to | 3,411. 72 
one boiler came lect of at- 
July 150 | Montgomery P. F. P. engine | Loosening of set | 2,016.93 
ms wrecked. = screw of one 
8 
nu 
Apr.—, 1894 | Ranger ...... Core plug in pis- | Not properly se-] 092.03 
ton out; cured. 
ton rods, etc., 
Oct. —, 1805 | Castine ......| Air pump piston Water in cylinder.“ 73.00 
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valve chest; evi- 
dently from 


boilers. 
S. H. P. valve rod | Probably from 
bent. same cause as 
above. 


@) 


a Renewed on board. 


b Repaired on board. 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, we do not need a very large 


Navy. 
It is the most idle thing conceivable to squander millions and 
hundreds of millions of upon a navy. I doubt if we have 
a battle ship today that would capable of going into action 
against the best vessels of en I took occasion but a few weeks 
ago to go upon ons of the battle ships in process of construction, 
to go through it thoroughly from top to bottom, and while I am 
not a great navigator like my distinguished friend from Maine 
who lives upon the water, it was an utter surprise to me that the 
thing did not absolutely sink without being armored. 

It was not the first battle ship I had seen. I had seen the mon- 
itors in action during the war. I had seen great naval vessels in 
battle during that conflict, and I knew something of them in a 
general way. But I want to say in all candor that in my honest 
judgment one of the little monitors we had thirty years ago on 
our coast or on the Mississippi River would be a much more 
formidable enemy to meet than one of these heavy, unwieldy ves- 
sels that is constantly going ashore, coming in m with some 
other vessel, going aground, or cutting up some other caper not 
on the programme, 

Senators may undertake to make the people of the United States 
ar that this Navy is to the honor and the glory of our coun- 

I do not believe it. I believe it is simply an occasion for 
throwing away the le's money, and that better war vessels 
can be constructed for one-half the money that we are payin 
than those which we are now constructing, and vessels that woul 
prove more effectual in action. 

There is a scheme on hand to increase the Navy and the Army. 
There has not been a session of Congress since I have been admit- 
ted to this Chamber, unless it be the present session, that a bill has 
not been introduced by fome genetan authorizing an increase 
of the Regular Army. I well, less than a year ago,I picked 
upa bill that lay upon my desk, an innocent sort of a looking 
document, but when yon scanned it, it concerned the re-forma- 
tion of the Army, and I found that the President of the United 
States was given power by an Executive order toincreasearegiment 
from 1,000 to 2,700 men. Of course it would bea big regiment; 
it would be equivalent to three regiments; it would be equivalent 
toa brigade. In fact, it would be r than the av brigade 
that went into action during the late war, for many brigades did 
not have over 1,500 men, and some of them had less, 

Why do we want to increase the Army? "There is no war men- 
acing this country; there is not the slightest prospect of trouble 
in the direction of England. England and the United States 
financially are in partnership. Do you suppose, Mr. President, 
that the Rothschilds would make war on gg Morgan or on 
his interests, or that Morgan would 5 Congress of the 
United States to declare war agai land? It is an impossi- 
ble supposition. The two countries are financially like the Siamese 

ins; they can not under any circumstances be provoked into a 
contest or be separated. 

What is this Army wanted for? Sir, it is wanted to be used 
gainst our own people. The power which has been throwing 
undreds of thousands of dollars intoa useless Navy for years wants 

to increase the land forces of the United States, so the spirit of lib- 
erty, wherever it may manifest itself, may be crushed out. Weare 
oing to build forts on a grand scale. Over a year ago a bill was in- 
oduced in this Chamber to appropriate $96,000,000 to construct 
M along the Pacific and Atlantic seaboards. From speeches 
n made you would have supposed that all Europe was muster- 
ing for an offensive war 3 this nation. Sir [the Vice-Presi- 
dent in the chair], if you had been in this Chamber at that time 
you would have supposed that all the civilized and semicivilized 
peoples of Barone were combining against the United States, and 
were about y to declare war t us. 

We were to have wonderful fortifications, wonderful guns, and 
a wonderful Navy; and we were to increase our Army, I think, to 
— tap like 100,000 soldiers: There was not a ripple on the 
surface of Europe at that time, so far as we were concerned, or in 

y respect affecting this nation. There was not the "D 
Ped m or sign of a coming contest. It was simply a Subtle 


Scheme set on foot, concocted certain parties in this country, 

raise a large land force to send to the different States, in viola- 

on of the law, as Cleveland sent the Army into Chicago three 

ears ago, in deliberate violation of his sworn duty to the Consti- 

Tn, p suppress certain classes of people that the ruling power 
not like. 

When Grover Cleveland sent the Army into Chicago—and I do 
not justify the riot; I condemn it as severely as any man can—he 
committed moral treason against the Constitution of the United 
States, He had no more power, sir, to send an army there without 
a requisition from the legislature, if in session, or if not in ses- 
sion and it could not be convened, then from the executive of 
Illinois, than I have this moment to order the Army to Chicago or 
elsewhere. So says the Constitution. But mess — Cleveland 
was greater than the Constitution. That, Mr. ident,isa part 
and 1 of the purpose for increasing the Army, and for in- 
"Ay distinguished friend from Maine [Mr. Kara] ui 

y distingui ien m e š ws quite 
pathetic in speaking of these three battle ships mrs Sse on the 
stocks. Mr. President, he speaks in terms that I wish he had 
used a few days ago when we were considering some other mat- 
ters here of vital importance to the country. He is willing to 
give to the Carnegie and the Bethlehem com: es oyer 125 per 
cent on this manufactured article, and yet a few days ago, when 
we were undertaking to vote to the farmers and laboring people 
some slight benefits by the tariff bill, which is now suspended like 
Mohammed’s coffin, between heaven and earth, the honorable Sena- 
tor from Maine was found on the other side of the question. 

When we were undertaking to give the million of men who are 
producing grain and meat and cotton and tobacco, when we were 
trying to give something to the men who form the ranks of in- 
dustry, and on whose p: ity all others Wn I did not hear 
the voice of the RAMS Senator from ine pleading their 
cause or advoca in any tor in any degree the slightest 
measure of justice for them. He was silent when the interest of 
millions were involved. When the welfare of over 10,000,000 
men, women, and children were involved, then the voice of the 
honorable Senator, always eloquent in this Chamber, was as silent 
as the grave. But when it comes to giving the Carnegie Company 
and the Bethlehem Company 125 or 127 per cent profit on a con- 
tract involving millions of dollars, the honorable Senator reaches 
the very height and depth of eloquence in their behalf. 

No, Mr. President, it will not do to justify a species of high- 
wa; by the plea the Senator e ves in be of these com- 
panies. What difference is there—I hope my language will not 
gus on the fine sensibilities of my distinguished friend from 

ew Ham [Mr. CHANDLER]—what difference is there be- 
tween this kind of a hold up and the other kind of a hold up that 
involves a loaded gun? Sir, in principle there is no difference. 
We have set these companies on foot; we have constructed and 
paid for their works under the implied pledge on their part, if not 
the express pledge, that they would render efficient and honorable 
service to the Government for reasonable compensation, and when 
we need armor plate to finish these three vessels we are told that 
we can have it for $125 a ton, and for no less. 

Sir, what is to be said of that kind of statesmanship, whether it 
comes from the Committee on Naval Affairs or from the Secretary 
of the Navy, which permits entering into contracts for the con- 
struction of battle ships without exercising the reasonable fore- 
sight of providing for the armor plate in advance? Any man who 
would transact private business on principles of that kind would 
find himself ptin twelve months. The honorable Senator 
from Maine would not be guilty of entering into a contract of that 
kind for himself, and yet the Government entered into a contract 
for the construction of these battle ships without making the 
slightest provision before doing so for armor plate; and of course 
when the Carnegie Company and the Bethlehem Company found 
this Government constructing these vessels under contract, with- 
out having contracted with them for the armor plate, they felt at 
liberty to exact whatever price they saw fit to furnish the armor 
to finish the vessels. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against this measure. I do not 
know whether the vote will count for anything or not. Iam not 
prepared to say that the caucus upon the other side of this Cham- 
ber has not settled this question. 

Mr. HALE. It has not. 

Mr. ALLEN. It has not, the Senator from Maine says; and I 
am glad to know it. 

Mr. HALE. And it never will. 

Mr. ALLEN. Because I heard my friend from New Hampshire 
a while ago express himself as in favor of $300 a ton and no more, 
and yet there was something he said, which I can not now recall, 
that left on my mind the impression that possibly his judgment 
Ade controlled by the caucus, and that he would vote for 

a ton. 

We havesaid to these men deliberately at one time that we would 

give them $300 a ton and no more, Are we to be guilty of the 
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disgraceful act of retreating now, and shall we abandon the cause 
of our people at this time and surrender to these companies? We 
shall be called on to surrender to them in a year or two again. 
Another time will come; more contracts will be made for the con- 
struction of battle ships, and more contracts will have to be made 
forthemanufactureof armor piate, and again the United States will 
be held up for millions of dollars in payment of armor plate, and 
the only safe way out is for the Government to construct and op- 
erate its own works. 

Sir, if we had a manufacturing establishment this day into 
which we could put men to manufacture armor plate, the Car- 
negie and the Bethlehem companies would jump at the chance of 
manufacturing it for $250 a ton. It would pay to keep such an 
establishment if we never opened it, for it would stand as a com- 
petitor of this giant monopoly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, I make a point of or- 
der against this amendment. The pending bill came from the 
House of Representatives without any provision of this kind, and 
without any kindred provision. "This is à new proposition incor- 
porated in a deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A leg: 12 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. legal proposition to change exist. 
ing laws, in no sense a deficiency, and it is obnoxious to the third 
paragraph of Rule XVI, which says: 

3. Noamendment which proposes general legislation shall be received to 
any general 3 ill, nor shall any amendment not germane or 
relevant to the subject-matter contained in the bill be received; nor shall 


any amendment to any item or clause of such bill be received which does not 
directly relate thereto. 


Either of the three clauses I have read clearly shows that this 
ME is notin order to this bill, and I make the point of 
order, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, whatever force there may be in 
the point of order, such a provision is frequently put on by the 
Committee on Appropriations of either House, and I wish we 
could have an expression of the Senateregardingit. Iam willin 
to take that expression now upon the amendment, because I thin 
it will have a better effect in the future upon this subject than if 
it goes off on a point of order. If the sentiment of the Senate is 
very strong, as is indicated here, in favor of the present law, lim- 
iting the amount to $300 a ton, I should like to have that senti- 
ment expressed herein a vote. I do not say a yea-and-nay vote, 
but let us see what the general sense of the Senate is upon that 
proposition. 

r. WHITE. I will say to the Senator from Maine that if 
there is a vote on this proposition there wil be a yea-and-nay 
vote, I think, and there are several Senators here, I believe, who 
desire to offer other amendments to the bill,and it will be im- 
possible to close it to-night. 

Mr. HALE. If the expression of the Senate is very strong in 
this matter in one way for the present law, I am not inclined to 
call for a yea-and-nay vote to take time, but I would rather—and 
I appeal to the Senator as a good legislator that that is the better 
course—that this question should be settled by a vote of the Sen- 
ate, even if it shall be settled against what my view has been, than 
to have it go off on an aside, on a point of order, because that will 
not satisfy anybody; that will not put the Department in a posi- 
tion where it can say to this company: The Senate has passed 
upon this matter, and sticks to the law." "Therefore I hope the 
Senator. for the present at least, will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Under the circumstances, I will with- 
draw the point of order for the present. 

Mr. HALE. Now, I should like to take a viva voce vote on the 
three-hundred-dollar proposition, and let us see what is the senti- 
ment of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. At the suggestion of several Senators who think 
that a proposition to build an armor factory is almost too big a 
provision to go into the bill without having the ifications sub- 
mitted to the Senate, I offer a substitute for the last paragraph of 
2d car pu adn 

r. HALE. That is on the other amendment, the armor-plate 
amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is all one amendment. 

Mr. HALE. You can not take a vote on the price of the armor 
plate and on the armor-factory part, because they are two distinc- 
tive matters. ~ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There are three places in which this 
amendment seems to be pertinent, one in line 20, on page 52; one 
in line 24, on page 52, and one in line 4, on page 53, fixing $300 as 
the gross price, 

Mr. HALE. I should like a vote of the Senate on the three- 
hundred-dollar proposition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BuTLER], in line 20, on 
page 52, to strike out ‘*$3,410,725” and insert 82,407, 500;“ in line 
23, to strike out “$425” and insert ::$300;" and in line 4, on page 
53, to strike out $425” and insert 8300.“ 

Mr. BUTLER. That makes it the same as the present law. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 7 

Mr. BUTLER. I offer a substitute for the amendment I here- 
tofore offered, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word Government,“ in line 5 of 
the committee amendment, it is proposed to insert: 

In case the Secretary of the Navy shall find it impossible tomake contracts 
forsaid armor within the limits asto priceabove fixed, he shall be, and here 
is, authorized to take steps to establish a Government armor factory of suffi- 
cient capacity to make armor. In executing this authority he shall pre 
a description and plans and specifications of the land, buildings, and Ue eit 
ery suitable for the factory; and shall advertise for proposals tofurnish such 
land, buildings, and machinery as a whole 
or buildings or the whole or any part of 
ge at its next session. The Secretary shall also ap; tan armor facto! 

rd, to consist of competent naval officers of suitable rank, to advise an 
him in executing the authority hereby conferred. 


Mr. ALLEN. I want to suggest to the Senator from North 
Carolina, if he desires to make this amendment effectual, that the 
word “directed” should be inserted there. It is only permissible 
as it stands now. Let it be made mandatory. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I will insert the words ‘‘and directed” 
after the word “authorized.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modified, 
The question is on the amendment as modified. 

Mr. BACON. I understand the purpose of the amendment to 
be simply to authorize and direct the Secretary of the Navy to 
make an investigation, to receive propositions, and to report 
to Congress at the next session. 

Mr. BUTLER. To receive propositions and to report to Con- 


gress. 

Mr. BACON. And not to authorize him to take any steps to 
carry AA into effect? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. HALE. There is no objection to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] in 
the nature of a substitute for his previous amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Now, Mr. President, I hope the bill will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon the original 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was d to. 

Mr. PASCO. Ioffer an amendment which I send to the desk, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY, On page 48, after line 20, it is proposed to 
insert: 1 


lant, or separately, for the land 
d machinery, and report to Con- 


For continuing improvement of Cumberland Sound: Fifty thousand dol- 
lars for sluicing and d atthe entrance to said aod. in accordanco 
with the revised project of 1805, as recommended in a communication from 
the Secretary of War to the Senate, dated June 26, 1897: Provided, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed as to increase the limit of cost of 
such improvement beyond the amount heretofore fixed by law. 

Mr. HALE. Isthat a deficiency? 

Mr. PASCO. That is the amendment which I showed to the 
Senator from Maine a few days ago. 

Mr. HALE. Was it reported by any committee? 

Mr. PASCO. A joint resolution to the same effect was passed 
by the Senate during the present session, and was recommended 
by the Committee on Commerce, and the appropriation has been 
recommended "T the War Department. 

Mr. HALE. must say to the Senator that nothing can be 
gained in the end by putting river and harbor appropriations on 
this bill. They are not within the compass of this bill. All such 
be are considered by the Committee on Commerce. The 

zommittee on Appropriations has had no opportunity whatever 
to examine this question, and if the amendment is put on now, in 
stress of weather, when we are desirous of getting the bill throngh, 
it will accomplish nothing in the end. I hope the Senator will 
not insist upon the amendment. 

Mr. PASCO. So far as being a river and harbor improvement, 
it only follows three or four others of the same kind in the bill. 
On page 48 of this bill over a million dollars is appropriated for 
river and harbor purposes. This is an emergent case, a case of 
very great importance, The harbor of Fernandina is being 
blocked up by the change of channel, and the Secretary of War 
has called attention to the report of the Chief of Engineers, stating 
dud is important in order to preserve the commerce of the 

arbor. 

Mr. HALE. Well, Mr. President, let the question be taken. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Florida. [Putting the question.] The noes” 
seem to have it. 

Mr. PASCO. If there is any doubt about the matter, I will ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. E. The Senator knows the condition we are in. 


1897. 
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Mr. PASCO. L hope the Senator will let the amendment go in, 
and I will take my chances with the conference committee. 

Mr. HALE. I have done nothing; I do not even debate the 

uestion. Iam willing to let it go, if the Senate is willing to put 

e amendment in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let us take another vote. 

Mr.HALE. Idonot want the Senator from Florida to hold up 
this bill now by calling for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PASCO. Ido not want to hold the bill up. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Before the vote is taken, I should like to ask 
a question. I inquire if this is a river and harbor improvement 
approp iation? 2 : 

r. PASCO. This is a river and harbor appropriation which 
follows some four or five others of a similar character for which 
over a million dollars is appropriated. This amendment only pro- 

an appropriation of $50,000. I think, after the House of 
Re resentatives has appropriated over a million dollars for river 
and harbor purposes, a modest a eases of $50,000 on the part 
of the Senate is not burdening the bill overmuch. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator’s modesty always appeals to 
me; but the point I want to make is whether other Senators who 
are interested in additional river and harbor appropriations have 
refrained from offering them on this bill, understan: ing that they 
would not be admitted, but that the committee would make the 
point of order and keep them off. . With this understanding, I do 
not think that one of these amendments ought to be allowed to 
go on the bill. . 

Mr. HALE. Ihave made the point of order on one previously 
offered, but this has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. PASCO. This is the only one of the kind which has been 
before the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is this the only proposition of this kind? 

Mr. PASCO. The only one that I know of. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If it is inorder now, I shall not object to it; 
but I do want to avoid, if I can, at the close of an Supp Ma 
bill, amendments being put upon the bill of various kinds at the 
request of cular Senators, to the exclusion of a great many of 
thesame kind. Senators feel indignant when they refrain from 
offering amendments and find that others of a similar character 
have gone upon the bill. 

Mr. PASCO. They are not of a similar character. This has 
been referred to the Committee on Commerce, and it has been 
recommended by that committee in the shape it has heretofore 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire simply to state that this matter 
came before the Committee on Commerce. We heard with great 
interest and at some considerable length the officer in charge of 
this work, and it appears from his statement, as well, I think, as 
from the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, forwarded 
through the Secretary of War, that there is immediate necessity 
for the use of a sum of money, and presumably about the $50,000, 
to save the Government from the expenditure of a very much 
larger amount in the immediate future. The committee were 
unanimous in the opinion that this is an urgent case; that it 
ought to be attended to at once, and authorized the Senator from 
Florida to report a joint resolution, which he did, and it the 
Senate without dissent. Ifeelsure that this is the only amend- 
ment of the kind that will be offered in the Senate, and I think it 
ought to go on the bill and be considered in committee of confer- 
ence. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I have inquired and find there is only one 
other amendment of this kind and character,and that there are 
no others to follow, and therefore I am willing that this modest 
little appropriation asked for by the Senator from Florida shall be 


granted, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will again put the ques- 
tion on agreeing to the amendment. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

'The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to amend the bill by inserting at the 
proper place the following: 


Spanish and American Claims Commission: To enable the Secretary of 
State to distribute and pay to the claimants, respectively. their heirs or as- 
Bem the sums due them upon a balance of net increment received by the 

nited States, amounting in all to the sum of $14,485.50, which sum remains 
unpaid upon said claims, as they wereascertained and allowed by the Spanish 
and American Claims Commission, which claims are stated and the sum of 
money due upon each of them is ascertained and stated in Exhibit B, accom- 
urna the message of the President tothe Senate of the United Statesdated 

ebruary 27, 1888, and published in Senate Executive Document No. 93, Fif- 
tieth Congress, first session, $14,485.50. 


Mr. HALE. I supposed the claims had been paid. I do not 
pees tothe amendment. The matter may be looked into in con- 
erence. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment propeen by the Senator from Alabama, 
The amendment was agreed to. 


XXX——162 


5 n CARTER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator has not a river and harbor 
amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. Itis very limited. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed, at the end of line 7, page 49, to 
insert the following: 


To defray the expense of removing obstructions in the Kootenai River 
above Jennings, Mont., on which vessels have been recently wrecked, the 
sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. CARTER. I ask the Secretary to read 

Mr. HALE. No; he need not. Iam not going to make any ob- 
jection. I will T on $5,000. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

'The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I reserve the amendment relating to 
armor plate, on pages 52 and 53. 

Mr.HALE. I hope the Senator from Arkansas will not do that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I make the point of order on the 
amendment. We have had a vote of the Senate. All the good 
that could be accomplished by the vote of the Senate against the 
increase has been had. Theamendment as it now stands provides 
for the same rate that is in the present law, hence there is no 
necessity for the amendment remaining in the bill. If it remains 
in the bill and goes to conference, it will be a matter of tempta- 
tion. I make the point of order, as I have already stated. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator’s point of order is against the crea- 
tion of a new armor plant. That is a single amendment. It is 
an amendment of itself. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Oh, no. It has no relation to that. 
I have no objection to that provision remaining in the bill. My 
point of order is on the armor-plate proposition coming from the 
committee. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will not raise any question and 
require a vote upon that, because substantially it is just what the 
law is now. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Precisely; and what is the use of 
having any vote upon it? ; 

Mr. HALE. Ishall consider myself bound D7 after the 
vote of the Senate. There will be no question about it. Unless 
$300 is agreed to, that is the end of it. I should be very glad to 
get the bill through to-night and out of the way. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator explain about how 
this can delay the bill for a moment? If this provision goes out, 
what harm can it do? 

Mr. HALE. Ido not object, if the Chair will rule upon the 


point of order. 
I have no doubt the Chair will rule 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
upon the ies of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Astrict application of the rule under 
which the Senator from Arkansas has made his point of order, in 
which point of order he has raised the question that the amend- 
ment is not germane or relative to the subject-matter, makes it 
impossible for the Chair to rule, as all questions of relevancy of 
amendments under Rule XVI, when raised, must be submitted to 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHILTON. Isubmit that that part of the rule about gen- 
eral legislation is not like the other part of the rule—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I read the three clauses of the rule 
and said it was obnoxious to either one. Idid not confine it to 
the last clause and did not raise the last one especially. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will withdraw his point of order, he 
need not have any fear about the Senate conferees standing by 
the proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I have great confidence in the good 
faith and firmness of the Senator from Maine, and I withdraw the 
point of order and rely upon him. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Maine is not alone on the con- 
ference. The Senator at my left will be one of the conferees. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

'The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HALE. Iask that the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill may be printed and numbered, and I hope the clerks will see 
to it that the billis hurried and sentto the House early in the 
morning, so as to be there when the body meets. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There being no objection, that will 
be the order. 
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PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT UNTIL THURSDAY. 


Mr. HALE. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it be 
to meet on Thursday next. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator withdraw his motion for the 
present for the transaction of some other business connected with 
morning business? 2 

Mr. . I only move that when the Senate adjourn, not 
that it do adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves that 
when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Thursday next 
at12o’clock. ` 

Mr. HALE. The order as to meeting is 12 o’clock generally. 

Mr. PETTUS. It seems to me we ought not to P. eine over. 
We have quite an amount of business here that ought to be dis- 
posed of, and why should we adjourn over? 

Mr. HALE. I made the motion at the suggestion of perhaps a 
dozen Senators, who said we have been seing very constantly and 
in hot weather and that a day would be of great benefit now. 
Later on, when conference reports come in, we wil) have to sit all 
the time. I do not care about it mya one way or the other. 

Mr. PETTUS. I withdraw the objection, 

Mr. MORGAN. May I have unanimous consent to say a word? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to have a vote upon the resolution of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] about the Pacific rail- 
roads, ruentes unanimously from the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads. 1t is very important that a vote should be had on the 
resolution. It can be taken in a half hour, or in five minutes, for 
that matter. However, I do not desire to cut off anybody from 
debating it, particularly the Senator from Kansas. But we can 
not afford to go along here and allow the abuse of Executive 
power by the former President of the United States to lose fo this 
country $30,000,000. This transaction is to be closed up in the 
vacation of 88 between now and December, and we will 
— with a consent decree disposing of this entire prop- 
erty. 

Now, for one I am not willing that that should take place. 
We appeal in the resolution to the present Executive that he will 
stop that ene will not allow it to be carried into effect 
until the Congress of the United States can have an M arde ud 
of looking into it. This matter originated very late in the last 
Administration, on the 14th day of January. It was carried into 
effect without any report being made to Congress of what had 
been done, and we have not a report now. The Congress of the 
United States is not now officially or in any other way informed 
as to what are the terms of the contract between the President of 
the United States and Mr. Fitzgerald. We know that it includes 
a gift of some $17,000,000 of the sinking fund, placed in the hands 
of Fitzgerald as the chairman of the commi on reor, 
tion to enable him to make a bid upon this property of forty-five 
million seven hundred and some odd thousand dollars. 

That is an abuse of the power of the President of the United States 
to which nobody ought to be required to submit to. The Senate 
does not know anything about the situation of the case wa ee 
any authentic form, and we are taking a tremendous responsibility 
upon ourselves—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not want to interrupt the Senator from 
Alabama, but the precise point is whether of us will not be 
able to do more business if we adjourn over to-morrow, if we take 
one day of rest and come here Thursday morning fresh, Ur 
ated from a little rest, and then take up this important question. 

Mr. MORGAN. IfIcan have the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to take up this subject at 2 o'clock the day after to-morrow, 
it will be well enough. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me say to the Senator that is exactly 
the point. Ido not think the Senator ought to insist upon 

reference to his motion this afternoon as a condition of adjourn- 

Ri until Thursday. I wish to get up the bill which the Senator 

from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] desires to have passed, with 

8 to the introduction of spirituous liquors into South Caro- 
a. 

The Senator from Alabama ought not to insist upon an 
ment that his resolution shall be taken up as a condition of our 

tting this very much needed rest to-morrow which wewant. The 
5 and I have been here all the time. Other Senators have 
been away. We need rest as much as they. We can get it if the 
2 Will kindly consent to the motion of the Senator from 

e. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam several years older than the Senator from 
New Hampshire. I have been at work here every MT 

Mr. NDLER. Certainly the Senator from bama has. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not missed a day. Iam not fatigued 
or tired, so that I want to go off and take a rest. Ihave no par- 
ticular motive for not staying here and performing my duties in 
the Senate of the United States; and I am sure the vigorous and 
alert Senator from New Hampshire is not going to suffer. 


Mr. 22 I will be here if the Senator from Ala- 


ama 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But I say, let us all have a rest to-morrow. 
Mr. MORGAN, The Senator can hardly refrain from being in 
the Chamber when I am here, as we are such friends and enjoy 
each other’s tae $ so much. I would not miss being here when 
the Senator from New Hampshire is in the Chamber for anything 
I can think of. 

Mr. CHANDLER. May I call attention to a fact, which the 
Senator knows, that the House of Representatives has been ad- 
Jomning three days at a time, and we ought to have one day, I 
su 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from New Hampshire evident} 
thinks he is spreading open to me pastures green, into which 
will venture and wander about, in respect to the action of the 
House, but about which I have said all I intend to say. The 
panos i my time I will take up in thinking about it, just as the 
people ^ 

I hope that this motion will not prevail. Let us dispose of this 
case. The case of the Senator from South Carolina is not a more 
im t one than this qe national question. 

. CHANDLER. I did not mean to say that it is. I think 
the billin which the Senator from South Carolina is interested, 
and which I propose to help him to pass, willtake only a few 
moments. at is the reason why I suggested that I wanted it to 
have the preference. 

Mr. CULLOM and others. Move to adjourn. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I were on the floor in my own right I would 
move to adjourn now, but I am not, and I shall not do it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope the Senator will not do that. I trust 
we may have a short executive session. 

Mr. HALE. I have not yielded the floor, except for the moment 
to the Senator from Alabama. This matter, whether the Senate 
shall adjourn over to-morrow, which so many Senators desire, is 
for the Senate itself to decide. I ask an expression of the Senate 
on the motion that when the Senate adjourn to-day we adjourn 
Mr. MORGAN. On that I shall call for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine moves that 
wies the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Thursday next 
at noon. 

The motion was rejected. 


TRANSMISSISSIPPI AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the followin 
message from the President of the United States; which was ak: 
and, with the PECES Pai "red papers, referred to the Select Com- 
mittee on International Expositions, and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate of the United States: 


I transmit herewith, in zarpena to the resolution of the Senate of June 28, 
1897, a report from the Secre ne Btate, with accompanying corr nd- 
ence, showing the action of the Department of State in behalf of the Trans- 
mississi and International Exposition, to be held at Omaha, Nebr., from 


June until November, 1898. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, July 12, 1897. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS KILLED AT BUENA VISTA. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the followin, 
message from the Presidentof the United States; which was — 
and, on motion of Mr. PETTUS, was, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed: 

To the Senate of the United States: 


Itransmit herewith, in response to the Senate resolution of June 3, 1897, 
addressed to the Secre ry of State, a communication from that officer rela- 
tive to the condition of the graves. near Saltillo, Mexico, of American sol- 
diers killed at the battle of Buena Vista on ares 27, 1347. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, July 13, 1897. 
BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR, 


Mr. WHITE. Yesterday I presented a concurrent resolution 
with reference to the provision of the last river and harbor act 
concerning the construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal. 
With the assistance of parties who are familiar with the matter, 
I have amended the concurrent resolution, and I will ask that it 
v en read and considered, It is already before the Senate. 

e concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


b 


McoKINLEY- 


Whereas the Secretary of War has heretofore reported to the Senate that 
he has serious doubts as to his authority to make contracts for the construc- 
tion of a breakwater at San Pedro, „ under the provisions of the river 
and harbor act of June 3, 1896, and has asked the instruction of Congress with 


reference thereto; and 
Whereas it is important that any doubt upon the subject should be re- 


moved by Con onal interpretation: Now, therefore, 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Ri sentatives concurring), That the 
Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, horized to advertise for bids for the 


construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, Oal., in accordance with the proj- 
ect recommended in the report of the board appointed to locate a harbor at 
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Port Los An or San Pedro, Cal, which report in Senate Docu- 
ment No. . Fier Atth Con and to proceed with the construction of 


d breakwater, provided that the same can be contracted for within the 

t prescribed by the provisions of the river and harbor act of June 3, 1896. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution, 

Mr. STEWART. Is it reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce? 

Mr. WHITE. No, sir. 

Mr. STEWART. It seems to me the committee ought to report 
on it. The chairman is not here. I know nothing about it. 

Mr. WHITE. Ido; and I think that all es who have ex- 
amined into the matter agree that the resolution ought to pass. 
I consulted with the Senator from Wisconsin, I will state, who is 

amiliar with the difficulties the War Department has met, and 

e amendments which are proposed are made in view of those 
difficulties. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] has had 
this matter in charge all the while and attends to it, and he is not 

resent, 
8 Mr. WHITE. I am not aware that anyone has had the matter 
in charge particularly. There is no difference of opinion, I think, 
among those who are interested in this matter, or among the 
members of the California delegation, and I am certain that if the 
concurrent resolution passes, it will meet the approval of the par- 
ties who have to execute the law. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 55 
poules p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 

y, July 14, 1897, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 13, 1897. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, 


Frederick D. Huestis, of Washington, to becollector of customs 
for the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington, 
succeed James C. Saunders, whose term of office has AD gem by 
limitation. This nomination is made to correct errorin the name 
85 Mr. Hn who was nominated on the 2d instant as Fred H. 
eustis. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry arm. 

Lieut. Col. Guy Vernon Henry, Third Cavalry, to be colonel, 
June 1, 1897, vice Mizner, Tenth Cavalry, who vacated on accept- 
ing commission as brigadier-general. 

Lieut. Col.Louis Henry Carpenter, Seventh Cavalry, to be colo- 
nel, June 2, 1897, vice Wade, Fifth Cavalry, who vacated on ac- 
cen commission as brigadier-general. 

ieut. Col. Samuel Baldwin Marks Young, Fourth Cavalry, to 
valry, who vacated 


be colonel, June 19, 1897, vice Mills, Third 
on 3 commission as brigadier-general. 

Lieut. Col. John Mosby Bacon, First Cavalry, to be colonel, 
June 29, 1897, vice Carlton, Eighth Cavalry, who vacated on ac- 
na commission as 8585 

j. Adna Romanza Chaffee, Ninth Cavalry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 1, 1897, vice Henry, Third Cay , promoted. 

Maj. Michael Cooney, Fourth Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel, 
June 2, 1897, vice Carpenter, Seventh Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. James Jackson, Second Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel, 
June 19, 1897, vice Young, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Maj. Louis Thompson Morris, Third Cay; , to be lieutenant- 
colonel, June 29, 1897, vice Bacon, First Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. William Curtis Forbush, Fifth carers to be major, June 
1, 1897, vice Chaffee, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. : 

Capt. Jacob Arnold Augur, Fif avalry, to be major, June 2, 
1897, vice Cooney, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 

Capt. William Alexis Thompson, Fourth Cavalry, to be major, 
June 19, 1897, vice Jackson, Second Cav: , promoted, 

r^s John Sylvanus Loud, Ninth Ca ,to be major, June 
29, 1897, vice Morris, Third Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Henry Joseph Goldman, Fifth Cavalry, to be cap- 
tain, June 1, 1897, vice Forbush, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Augustus Canfield Macomb, Cavalry, to be 
captain, June 2, 1897, vice Augur, Fifth Cavalry, promoted. 

irst Lieut. Thomas Jefferson Lewis, Second avalty, to be cap- 
tain, June 18, 1897, vice gs Tyo Second Cavalry, deceased. 

First Lieut. Hugh Josl cGrath, Fourth Cavalry, to be cap- 
jain, June 19, 1897, vice Thompson, Fourth Cavalry, promoted. 


First Lieut. John Ferral McBlain, Ninth Cavalry, to be captain, 
June 29, 1897, vice Loud, Ninth Cavalry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Julian Fleming, Tenth Cavalry, to be 
nen 3 June 1, 1897, vice Goldman, Fifth Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. James Joseph Hornbrook, Second Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant, June 2, 1897, vice Macomb, Fifth Ca pro- 


moted. 

Second Lieut. William Franklin Clark, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
„ June 13, 1897, vice Lewis, Second Cavalry, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lient. Samuel Goode Jones, jr., Second Cavalry, to be 
first 8 June 19, 1897, vice McGrath, Fourth Cavalry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Oren Browning Meyer, Second Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant, June 28, 1897, vice Quay, Third Cavalry, appointed 
assistant quartermaster, who resigns his line commission. 

Second Lieut. Charles Jacobs Symmonds, Seventh Cavalry, to 
be first lieutenant, June 29, 1897, vice McBlain, Ninth Cavalry, 
promoted, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY, 

Lieut. Charles E. Colahan, to be a lieutenant-commander in the 
Navy,from the 19th day of June, 1897, vice Lieut. Commander 
Frederick M. Symonds, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Theodore G. Dewey, to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy, from the 19th day of June, 1897, vice Lieut, Charles E. 
Colahan, poet 

Ensign Henry F. Bryan, to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy, from the 19th day of June, 1897, vice Lieut. (Junior Grade) 
Theodore G. Dewey, promoted. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
ipe eon in the Navy, es S 

enry La Motte, from the 27th day of January, 1896 (subject to 
the examinations required by law). 

Charles E. Riggs, from the 18th day of April, 1896 (subject to 
the examinations required by law). 

James F. Leys, from the 22d day of June, 1896. 

Richard G. Broderick, from the 2d day of August, 1896. 

Frank C. Cook, from the 22d day of December, 1890. 

Ammen Farenholt, from the day of May, 1897 (subject to 
the examinations required by law). 

Charles P. Kindleberger, from the 9th day of July, 1897 (sub- 
ject to the examinations required by law). 

ASSISTANT PAYMASTER IN THE NAVY. 

Timothy S. 8 a citizen of Massachusetts, to be an assist- 
ant paymaster in the Navy, to fill a vacancy (subject to the exam- 
inations required by law). 


WITHDRAWALS. 
Executive nominations withdrawn from the Senate July 13, 1897. 

Edwin Abrams, whose nomination was sent to the Senate on 
the 4th day of June, 1897, to be postmaster at Lawrence, in the 
State of New York. 

In view of the rejection by the Senate of the nomination of 
Lieut. Col. Henry E. Noyes, Second Regiment of Cavalry, Arm 
of the United States, for promotion to the grade of colonel, all 
cavalry nominations now pending before the Senate for the pro- 
motion of officers in the cavalry arm are withdrawn,in order that 
new nominations may be substituted therefor. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 12, 1597. 
CONSUL. 


Louis Lange, jr., of Illinois, now vice and deputy consul of the 
United States at Annaberg, to be consul of the United States at 
Bremen, Germany. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of the legislative day of Monday, July 12, 1897.] 
The recess having expired, the House (at 19 o'clock m., Tuesday, 

J epa 13) resumed its session, 

. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly evident that the 
deficiency bill will not the Senate until an hour so late that 
it can not reach the House to-day. I therefore move that the 
House take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
Am from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following resolutions: 


Resolved, Thatthe Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 
the Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS, late a Senator from the State of Tennessee. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Senators be appointed by the Vice- 
President to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. HARRIS, which 
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shall take place in the Senate Chamber, at 12 o'clock m. to-morrow, and that 
the Senate will attend the same. 
Resolved, That as a further mark of respect entertained by the Senate for 


his memory his remains be removed from Washington to nessee in 
charge of the Sergeant-at-Arms and attended by the committee, who shall 
have full power to carry this resolution into effect. 

Resolved, 'That the Secretary communicate these proceedings to the House 
of Representatives and invite the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral in the Senate Chamber, and to appoint a committee to act with the 
committee of the Senate. ' 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

And in compliance with the forogni resolutions the Vice-President ap- 
pointed as such committee Mr. BATE, Mr. WALTHALL, Mr. BERRY, Mr. TUR- 
PIE, Mr. ALLEN, Mr. DEBOE, Mr. PETTUS, Mr. CHILTON, and Mr. WETMORE. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say that, anticipating 
this message, he has appointed, in response to the suggestion of 
the Senate resolutions, the following committee on the part of the 
House: Mr. MCMILLIN, Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire, Mr. 
RICHARDSON, Mr. DE ARMOND, Mr. NORTON, Mr. PIERCE of Ten- 
neasee, Mr. STOKES, Mr. CARMACK, Mr, GAINES, and Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN. Without objection, the action of the Chair will be consid- 
ered as approved by the House. 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
moves that the House take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamen- 


inquiry. 
‘the SPEAKER. Does it relate to the motion before the House 
to take a recess? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I want to make a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order unless it relates to the mo- 
tion before the House. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], that the House take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Well, Mr. Speaker, my parliamen- 


= inquiry 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his parliamentary 


inquiry. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. My parliamentary inquiry is whether 
we adjourned or took a recess on Monday? 

The SPEAKER. The House took a recess. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I understood the motion under which 
that action was taken to be that the House suspend business," 
and my parliamentary inquiry is, How can a House that is doing 
no business suspend business? [Laughter.] Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I am at a loss to understand 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order, because it is very 
important that every member should hear this. [Laughter. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas (resuming his seat), Iam glad the 
Chair appreciates that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas does not further 
insist upon a reply to his parliamentary inquiry [laughter], and 
the question is on the motion that the House take a recess. 

The motion of Mr. CANNON was then agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr. ARNOLD, by unanimous consent, obtained indefinite leave of 
absence, on account of illness in his family. : 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Cannon, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the papers 
in the case of Andrew J. Law will, Fifty-fo Congress, no ad- 
verse report having been made thereon. 

The House then (at 12 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m.) took a re- 
cess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
is i» following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. LORIMER: A bill (H. R. 3739) fixing the salary of the 
postmaster at Chicago, in the State of Illinois—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 3740) providing for the employ- 
ment and compensation of district attorneys of the United States 
for services rendered the Government in various circuit courts of 
a —to the Committee on the J a ALT 

y Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 3741) to provide for 
the admission of the State of Arizona into the Union, and for 
other p to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8742) to enable the city of Tucson, in the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona, to issue bonds to construct a water and sewer 
system—to the Committee on the Territories, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3743) approving the act of the Nineteenth 
legislative assembly of Arizona entitled An act authorizing the 
erection of a capitol building, etc.,” approved March 8, 1897—to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3744) to quiet the title of 
lands deeded to the de dde States for school purposes—to tha 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: A joint resolution (H. Res. 75) pro osing an 
amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee on Election, 
of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. BARLOW: A concurrent resolution (House Con. Res, 
No. 6) directing the Secretary of War to advertise for bids for 
the construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. y 

By Mr. BARNEY: A memorial of the legislature of Wisconsin, 
fayoring the payment on demand, of all obligations issued to cir- 
culate as money, in gold and silver coin—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule um bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as followa: 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: A bill (H. R. 3745) for the relief of Cath- 
erine E. West—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAXWELL: A bill (H. R. 3746) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Anna Livingston, widow of Brevet Brigadier-General Liv- 
ingston, of the First Nebraska Volunteers—to the Committee 
Invalid Pensions. > 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3747) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert Flanders—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3748) granting a pension to Henry M. 
Behymer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3749) granting a pension to James H. Pome- 
roy, of Denver, Colo.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as foMows: 

By Mr. BALL: Paper of D. C. Smith to accompany House bill 
No. 446, relative to the extension of the pe nies site at Houston, 
Tex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARNEY: Petition ofnumerous workinglithographers, 
for protection against foreign competition in lithographic prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Cigar Makers’ Union No. 363, of Waukesha, 
Wis., relating to the duty on wrapper and filler-leaf tobacco—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Protest of certain brewers of Peoria, Ill. 

nst increase of tax on beer—to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Grand Army of the ublie, 
Department of Illinois, favoring an amendment to the invalid 
pension law—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Grand Army of the Republic, 
se: whereas of Illinois, indorsing the bill to establish a national 
mi ed park at Vicksburg, Miss.—to the Committee on Military 

Also, resolution adopted by the board of directorsof the Chicago 
Live Stock Exchange, protesting against the of House bill 
No. 3221, providing for the amendment of An act relating to 
IO ee in the Indian Territory "—to the Committee on Indi 

irs 


airs. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Paper to accompany House bill for the 
relief of Catharine E. West—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FOSS: Protest of the Cigar Makers' International Union, 
against any increase in the duties on the raw material in Schedule 
F—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Miis Philatelic Society, relating to 
the seizure of certain stamps by Post-Office Department officials— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Guthman, Carpenter & Telling, of Chicago, 
Ill., protesting against an increase in the duty on tanned skins for 
morocco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, protesting 
against the passage of House bill No. 3221, amending an act relat- 
Sie t . in the Indian Territory to the Committee on 

n . 
By Mr. STRODE of Nebraska: Petition of citizens of Richard- 
son and Nemaha counties, Nebr., favoring governmental action 
in the Cuban question—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 14, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. : ; 
Prayer by Rev. J. W. Durrey, D. D., of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 


Mr. STEWART. I desire to enter a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the concurrent resolution in regard to a break- 
water at San Pedro Harbor was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Notice of the motion to reconsider 
will be entered. 

Mr. WHITE. There is no mistake about the matter. I do not 
know exactly what the object of the Senator from Nevada is. I 
understand the Southern Pacific Railroad Company has some ob- 
jection to the resolution; but if the Senator makes a motion to 
reconsider, I shall move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. Will you not allow any explanation? Will 
you insist on the motion without an explanation? 

Mr. WHITE. Ishall have no objection to an explanation. 

Mr. STEWART. Isimply give notice of the motion. I shall 
call it up during the day. 

Mr. WHITE. "Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. I do not want to delay the matter at all, but 
I think it should be fully understood. 


MISSOURI RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, in response toa resolution of the 2d 
instant, calling foracopy of the special report of Capt. J.C. Sanford, 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, bearing date of June 26, 
1897, and relating to improvements in the Missouri River at Pierre 
and Fort Pierre, S. Dak., stating that the report called for is a 
special report, supplemental to the regular or formal report pre- 
viously submitted to Congress, and is consequently subject to the 
provisions of section 4 of the river and harbor act of June 3, 1896, 
etc.; which, on motion of Mr. CocKRELL, was ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. QUAY. I suggest that there is no quorum of the Senate 

resent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested by the Senator from Pennsylvania. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon, Foraker, Nelson, Shoup, 
Butler, Gear, asco, Spooner, 
Carter, Hale, Perkins, Stewart, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Pettigrew, Teller, 
Iton, Harris, ERRER Tillman, 
Clark, Hawley, Plat nn. ‘Turner, 
Cockrell, Jones, Pritchard, Turpie, 
Cullom, Kenney, Proctor, Vest, 
Daniel, Mallory, uay, White. 
Davis, Mills, wlins, 
Deboe, Mitchell, h, 
Fairbanks, Morgan, Sewell, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. Petitions and memorials 
are in order. 


REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the Committee on Gl cae tang 
shall be discharged from the further consideration of certain re- 
ports from the Secretary of the Treasury in regard to insurance 
claims and other claims of that character, and that they be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. The clerks can collate them. 

Dm VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order will be 
made. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. RAWLINS, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1107) for the relief of Stewart College (now 
the Southwestern Presbyterian University), located at Clarksville, 
du reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon, 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1268) for therelief of the legal representatives 
and devisees of James W.Schaumberg, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. BERRY on 
the 8th instant, reported a joint resolution for the relief of Ona 
Melton, Alfredo Laborde, and William Gildea. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 62) for the relief of Ona Melton, 
Alfredo Laborde, and William Gildea was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2378) granting a pension to Maria Somer- 
let, widow of Valentine Somerlat, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. ROACH introduced a bill (S. 2385) to amend the act enti- 
tled **An act granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the 
Mexican war, and for other purposes," approved January 29, 1887; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 

Mr. HALE. Iask for the adoption of the following order: 


Ordered, That on all claims referred during the present session of Congress 
to the Committee on Appropriations, whether in the form of bills or amend- 
ments to appropriation bills, the committee is hereby discharged from fur- 
me n of the same, and they are hereby referred to the Commit- 

on Claims. : 


Mr. COCKRELL. That order has just been made. 

Mr. HALE. It has already been made? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ihadit made just a moment ago. 

Mr. HALE. I am very glad of it. The Senator is always vigi- 
€ Then I withdraw the resolution. Did it cover the same 
claims? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The request of the Senator from Mis- 
souri was not quite as comprehensive in its scope as the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then let it be passed, 

Mr. HALE. It will do no harm. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. . 

Mr. DANIEL. Before the resolution is adopted, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Maine for an lanation of it. 

Mr. HALE. All claims before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as amendments to the deficiency appropriation bill were not 
put on the bill. The ruling of the Chair upon one of them decided 
the point of order against them. Then, after debate, an amend- 
ment was offered providing a fund for the Committee on Claims 
to examine the claims and report at the beginning of the next ses- 
sion a bill covering all of them. The Senator from Missouri finds, 
as I find, that some of the claims are out of the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Claims and are with the Committee on Appropriations; 
and in order that the Committee on Claims may have jurisdiction, 
the resolution refers them back to the Committee on Claims. 

'The resolution was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and 
for other purposes, asks a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. 
Cannon, Mr. NortHway, and Mr. SAYERS managers at the con- 
ference on the part of the House. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of resolution No. 125, directing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to oe igen provisions of the act authorizing an investigation of 
the books, accounts, and methods of railroads which have received 
aid from the United States, etc., by redeeming or otherwise clear- 
ing off the paramount liens, mortgages, etc. I think we can act 
upon the resolution in a very short time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks consent 
to take up Senate resolution 125. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRIS. I made a motion to that effect, and upon the 
motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Kansas makes a 


motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There will be no use in putting the 
motion if there is no objection. 

Mr. GEAR. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa interposes 
an objection. The Chair will put the motion. 

Mr. GEAR. I should like, before the motion is put, to hear the 
gentlemen who advocate the resolution debate it a little. 

Mr. MILLS. No debate is in order. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It can not be debated on a motion to 
take it up. 

Mr. GEAR. I think it can. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the resolution, upon which debate is 
not in order. 

Mr. GEAR. On that motion let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. If he 
were present, I should vote “nay.” I will withhold my vote, 
however, for the present. 

Mr. DANIEL (when his name was called). I am paired with 


9581 


2582 


the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANsBROUGH]. Otherwise 


I should vote ‘‘yea.” 
Mr. KENNEY (when his name was called). I have a general 


par with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ee 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEITFELD], 
and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], and vote yea.” 

Mr. 3 his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. eres]: I transfer that pair to 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry], and vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], 

Mr, PLATT of New York (when his name was called). Iam 
paired with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. MURPHY], 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin]. 
Therefore I withhold my yote. 

Mr. SPOONER (when his name was called). 
pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
absent, and I therefore withhold my vote. 
would vote if present. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). Iinquire 
if the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to arrange a transfer of my pair with 
that Senator. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
groal pair with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, 

ETMORE], who, I believe, is absent. 

Mr. RICH. If my colleague [Mr. WETMORE] were present, 
he would undoubtedly vote ** nay.” 

Mr. BACON. I was going to suggest to the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GEAR], who is paired with the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Smitu], that we transfer our pairs so that 
we can each vote. 

Mr. GEAR. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. BACON. With that arrangement, I will permit my vote 
to stand, although the Senator from Rhode Island is absent. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Maryland 

. WELLINGTON], but I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
ennessee [Mr. Barn], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. TURPIE. I am paired with the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS. I transfer my per with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WAULTHALL]. 

Mr. S NER. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. PETTUS] is 
paired with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. I am 
i with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL]. We 

those pairs, leaving the Senator from Alabama and 

at liberty to vote. 
.PETTUS. I vote „yea.“ 

Mr. SPOONER. I vote nay." 
Mr. ALDRICH (after ha voted in the negative). I under- 
stand that I have been paired with the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Cannon]. I did not know that I was paired on this question, I 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 18; as follows: 

YEAS-—?24. 


Ihave a general 
ALTHALL]. He is 
Idonot know how he 


m 


Bacon, Jones, Ark. Nelson, 
Butler, Kenney, Teller, 
Chilton Mallory, ‘kins, man, 
Mills, Pettigrew, T, 
Foraker, Mitchell, attus, Vest, 
Harris, Morgan, Rawlins, 
NAYS—18. 
Alliso: Da: Platt, Conn, 8 er, 
Caffi N CM K d 
ery, y. arren. 
, Gear, well, 
Clark, Jones, Ney. Shoup, 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Aldrich, Lindsay. aran N. Y. 
Allen, i Longo. i Pri 
Baker, George, McBride, Smith, 
Bate, McEnery, Thurston, 
* Gray, McLaurin, ie, 
Cannon, McMi Walthall, 
Cues. Hansbrough M 5 — Wee : 
JU nsbro ^ E e 
Cullóm, Ben Wilson, 
Daniel, Heitfeld, M Wolcott. 
Hoar, Murphy, 
Faulkner, Kyle, Penrose, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. GEAR. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr, WHITE. Let us have the yeas and nays on that motion. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 
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Mr. GEAR. I withdraw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We can not have an executive session until 
we get a quorum. If the roll call will disclose a quorum, then the 
motion for an executive session can be made 


Mr. 
adjourn. 

Mr. DAVIS. I was not aware of the parliamentary situation, 

Mr. GEAR. Irenew my motion to adjourn. 
aoe WHITE. Let us have the yeas and nays on the motion to 

journ. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll, 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called), With the consent 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GEAR], the same transfer will be 
made, and it will be binding during the day with his consent. I 
vote LG 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. KENNEY (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of transfer of my pair with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania . PENROSE] to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. HzrTFELD], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of transfer of my pair as before, and vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. RAWLINS (when hisname was called), Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I m announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], 
who is absent. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr.PETTUS. Iam paired with the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hoan]. If the exchange of pairs which was an- 
nounced on the last vote is allowed to stand, I will vote. 

Mr. SPOONER. ihavestated tothe Senator from Alabama 
1 PETTUS] that I prefer to maintain my pair with the Senator 

m Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL] on this question. Therefore 
I stand paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. W ALTHALL]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama can not 
then transfer his to the Senator from Mississippi, who has 
already been paired with the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BUT (after having voted in the negative). I will an- 
nounce that in voting ‘‘nay ” I transferred my pair with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. BATE]. 

Mr. TURNER (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Wyoming . WARREN]. I 
voted thinking he was in the Chamber. I find he has not voted, 
however, and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the negative). The junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] withdraws the a ment which 
he made with my relative to the transfer of our respective 

irs. I will state that under the ment between the Senator 

m Rhode Island [Mr. WETMORE] and myself, either of us has 
a right in his discretion to vote in matters nonpolitical. I do not 
regard a motion to adjourn as a political question, and therefore 
Iwil exercise that discretion and ponn my vote to stand, al- 
though the arrangement is off as to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MANTLE. I wish to inquire if the Senator from Virginia 

. Martin} has voted? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 
Mr. MANTLE. I have a general pair with that Senator, and 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. PETTUS. I should like to make an arrangement with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE] for the transfer of our pairs, 
so that we can vote. 

Mr. MANTLE. Iam willing to transfer my pair with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia . MARTIN] to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hoar], so that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PETTUS] 
and myself can vote. 

Mr. PETTUS. I vote nay.” 

Mr. MANTLE. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 3, nays 35; as follows: 


DLER. No motion is in order except a motion to 


YEAS—3. 
Hale, Hawley, Quay. 

NAYS—35. 
All Fair Proctor, 
elon een bee 
Butler, Z Mi Sew 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morgan, Shoup, 
Chil: Harris, Nelson, Teller, 
Cockre Jones, Ark. Pasco, Till: 
Daniel, Kenney, Perkins, Wate. 

Mallo Pettigrew, Whii 

Deboe, Mantle” Pettus, ` 
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NOT VOTING-—)0. The VICE-PRESIDENT.  Forty-seven Senators have answered 
drich, Faulkner, McBride, Spooner to their names. A Quarc is therefore present. The Secretary 
Allier, e, pend f added will now call the roll on the motion of the Senator from Kansas 
I y George, McMillan, Turner, per Harris] to proceed to the consideration of the joint resolu- 
Berry Gorman, rtin, rpie, ion reported by him. 
5 Gray, MON 1 Mr. COCKRELL. Have the conferees on the part of the Senate 
HEN Heitfeld, Pona Wellington, on the deficiency bill been appointed? - 
ter, oar, Platt, Conn. Wetmore, The VICE-PRESIDENT. There has been no motion made on 
k, qnem Nev. P AR UM that subject and it has not been taken Sp. 
Cullóm by Boards Sn The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
Elkins, ge Smith, Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
So the Senate refused to adjourn. with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. A 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. No quorum appearing, the Secretary | Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I again announce 


will call the roll to disclose the gps ged of a quorum, if possible. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: ; 


Allen, Fairbanks, Mitchell, Sewell, 
Bacon, Foraker, Morgan, Shoup, 
Baker, linger, Nelson, Teller, 
Butler, 0. Pasco, 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Penrose, Turner, 
Chilton, is, Perkins, Turpie, 
Clark, Hawley, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Pritchard, White. 
Cullom, Kenney, Proctor, 
paris. Mallory, Rawlins, 

boe, Mantle, Roach, 


answered to their names. There is not a quorum of the Senate 
resent. 

y Mr.HARRIS. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed 

to request the attendance of absent Senators, in order that the 

public business may proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. GEAR, I call for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 


to call the roll. 
when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SurrH]. . 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN], 
&nd therefore withhold my vote. : 

Mr. SPOONER (when his name was called). I announce once 
ed all m N the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WALTHALL], 
who is absent. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], and therefore with- 


hold x ccs 

Mr. RPIE (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who is absent, 
and I therefore withhold my vote. : 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. RAWLINS (after having voted in the affirmative). Iam 
aired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. HANNA], who, I am in- 
ormed, is absent; and therefore I withdraw my vote. 

'The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 0; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
Allen, vis, - Mantle, Roach, 
Bacon, Fairbanks, Mills, Sewell, 
Baker, Foraker, Mitchell, Teller, 
Butler, Gallinger, Morgan, 
Carter, Hansbrough, „ Vest, 
Chandler, Penrose, White. 
Chilton. Jones, Ark. Perkins, 
Cockrell, Kenney, Pettigrew, 
Daniel, ory, tor, 
NAYS—0. 
NOT VOTING—55. 
Aldrich, Gear, McEnery, Shou 
Allison, George, McLaurin, Smi 
Bate, Gorman, McMillan, Spooner, 
Berry, Gray, tin, Stewart, 
Burrows, Hale, m. Thurston, 
Caffery, Hanna, Morrill, Turner, 
Cannon, pef Murphy, Turpie, 
Clark, Heitfeld, Nelson, Walthall, 
Clay, Hoar, Pettus, Warren, 
Hallam, Jones, Nev. Platt, Conn. Wellington, 
Deboe, EX Platt, N. Y. Wetmore, 
Elkins, Lindsay, Pritchard, ilson, 
Faulkner, Lodge. Quay, Wolcott. 
Frye, McBride, wlins, 
So the motion was agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. : 

After a little delay, Mr. PLATT of New York, Mr. ALLISON, 
Mr. Burrows, Mr. Jones of Nevada, Mr. PLATT of Connecticut, 
and Mr. McEnrry entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 


the transfer of my pair with the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
WiLsoN]to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Berry], and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Under the arrange- 
ment made on the last vote, my pair with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts . HOAR] has been transferred to the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ManTIN], which leaves me at liberty to vote. I 
vote DN 
Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called), Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLAUnIN], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], 
who is absent, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KENNEY (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
ageneral pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PENROSE], but I transfer that pair to the Senator from Idaho ; 
de eis and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. after having voted in the affirmative). I am 

aired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 

va not see him in the Chamber, and therefore I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr, McENERY (after having voted in the affirmative). 
paired with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], 
who, I am informed, has not voted, and therefore I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. PLATT of New York (after having voted in the negative). 
I voted by mistake. I am paired with the senior Senator from 
New Yor . MuRPHY], and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my general ir with the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. WETMORE] on this vote to the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. KYLE], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. TLE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Virginia pir, MARTIN], which was transferred on the last vote to 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoan], and I will again 
vote under that arr. ment. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. ALLEN (after having voted in the affirmative), I under- 
stand the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MCBRIDE] is not present, 
and it has been a. that he should be protected in his vote. 
stand paired with that Senator on this question, and will with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. CULLOM. I again announce my pair with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. . 

Mr. CHILTON.. Iam paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Davis] on strictly political questions. I do not see him 
present, buf not esteeming thisto bea political question, I shall 


Iam paired with 


vote. I vote “yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 12; as follows: 
YEAS—2. 
Bacon, Harris, Morgan, 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Nelson, Teller, 
Carter, Kenney, V 
Chilton, Mallory, Perkins, Vest, 
Cockrell, Mantle, Pettigrew, White. 
Foraker, Mitchell, Pettus, 
NAYS—12. 
Allison, Deboe, Jones, Ney. Proctor, 
Caffery, Fair ason, Sew f 
Clark, Hawley, Platt, Conn. Shoup. 
NOT VOTING—53. 
Aldrich, CS McBride, Spooner, 
Allen, inger, McEnery, Stewart, 
Bato,” Geor; Mclillan, Tu 
e. rge, c rner, 
Berry, Go Martin, Turpis, 
Burrows, Gray, Mills, Wal 
Cannon, Hale, Morrill, Warren, 
Chandler, Han Murphy, Well 
Clay, Hansb; Penrose, Wetmore, 
om, Heitfeld, Piatt, N. Y. Wilson. 
Daniel, Hoar, Pritchard, Wolcott, 
n 3 uay, 
Elkins, y wlins, 
er, th, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum is not present and voting. 
The Secretary will call the roll to disc lose the eee of a quorum. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the fo 


owing Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen. Fairbanks, ills, Roach, 
Bacon, Foraker, Mitchell, Sewell, 
Butler. Gear, [o 4 Shoup, 
Caffery, Hale, Nelson, Teller, 
Carter, ‘asco, 

Chilton, Hansbrough, Perkins, Turner, 
Clark, rris, Pettigrew, Tops 
Cockrell, Hawley, ettus. Vest, 
Cullom, Jones, Ark. Platt. N. Y. te. 
Daniel, Kenney, Pritchard, 

Davis, Mallory, Proctor, 

Deboe, Mantle, Raw 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum of the Senate is present, 
45 Senators having answered to their names. 

Mr. HALE. Iask that the message from the House of Repre- 
gentatives in relation to a conference on the deficiency appropria- 
tion bill be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. How can that be done when there is a question 
before the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is a question pending. 

Mr. HALE. It can be done only by unanimous consent, of 
course. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let us settle the other matter first. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
the motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] to proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MCBRIDE]. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. WETMORE] to 
the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], and vote 
** yea." 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proctor]. 

Mr. MILLS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 


I am paired with 


Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. If he were 
present, I should vote ** yea.” 
Mr. PETTUS (when his name was called). Under the arrange- 


ment of pairs heretofore announced by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANTLE], I will vote. I vote yea.“ 


Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). I again 
announce my general pair with the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. MURPHY]. 


Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I again an- 
nounce my pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. McLaurin]. : 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will say to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that if my colleague were present he would vote ** yea," and 
the Senator from North Carolina can act accordingly, whether he 
is opposed to or in favor of the joint resolution. 

Mr RAWLINS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna]. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The rollcall having been concluded, the result was announced— 


yeas 20, nays 9; as follows: 
YEAS—20. 
Bacon, Foraker, Morgan, Roach, 
Butler, Harris, Nelson, Teller, 
Gookrell, one Perkins, 8 
antle, er est, 
Daniel, Mitchell, Pettus, te. 
NAYS-9. 
Caffe Deboe, Hale, Hawley, 
— 5 Fairbanks, Hansbrough, Sewe 
Davis, 
NOT VOTING-—59. 
Aldrich er, McLaurin, Rawlins, 
Allen, : duc MeMillan, Shoup, 
Allison, George, Mallory, mith, 
Baker, G Martin, Spooner, 
Bate, Gray, Mason, wart, 
Berry, Hanna, Mills, Thurston, 
Burrows, Heitfeld, Morrill, er, 
Cannon, Hoar, Murphy, ie. 
Carter, Jones, Nev. Penrose, Walthall, 
Chandler, Kenney, Pettigrew, Warren, 
Clark, Ene Platt, Conn. Wellington, 
Clay, dsay, Platt. Wetmore, 
Elkins, Longo, Pritcha ilson, 
Faulkner, McBride, Proctor, Wolcott. 
e, McEnery, Quay, 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Noquorum has voted. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Gear, Mitchell, Roach, 
Bacon, Hale, Morgan, Sewell, 
Butler, Hansbrough, Morrill, Shoup. 
Caffery, 3 Nelson, Spooner, 
Carter, Hawley, Pasco, . eller. 
Chilton, Jones, Ark. Penrose, Tillman, 
Cock y Kenney, Perkins, Turner, 
Daniel, McEnery, Pettigrew, Turpie, 
Davis, Mallory, Pettus, est, 
Deboe, Mantle, Platt, N. Y. White. 
Fairbanks, Mason, Pritchard, 
Foraker, Mills, Rawlins, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Arkansas in the 
chair). Forty-six Senators have answered to their names. A 


quorum is present. The question recurs on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] to proceed to the consideration of 
the joint resolution, on which the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BACON (when his name was called). I again announce 
the transfer of the pair between the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island € WETMORE] and myself to the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], and I will vote. I vote yea." 

Mr. BUT (when name was called). According to the 
announcement heretofore made, I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] to the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. BATE], and I shall vote under this arrangement 
until further notice is given. I vote “yea,” 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. On 
the last roll call I voted without thinking of my pair, although I 
have authority to vote in order to make a quorum, if it becomes 
necessary. But I will withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. McENERY (wam his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MALLORY (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. If he 
were present, I should yote “ yea.” 

Mr. PETTUS (when hisname was called). Under the arrange- 
ment heretofore announced, I will vote. I vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. MeLAURIN]J, 
and therefore withhold E vote. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Wyoming : [Mt WARREN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr.CULLOM. Inorderto make a quorum, I will cast my vote. 
I vote “ yea," supposing that if the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Gray], with whom I am paired, were present, he would vote that 


way. 

Mr. ALLEN. On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. MCBRIDE], and therefore withhold my vote. 
If he were > prooi I should vote “yea.” 


I am paired with 


The result was announced—yeas ?7, nays 9; as follows: 
YEAS—27 
Bacon, Foraker, Mills, Roach, 
Butler, Gallinger, Mitchell, Teller, 
Carter, Morgan, Tillman, 
Chilton: Hawley, ] Turpie, 
Cockrell, Jones, Ark. Perkins, Vest 
Cullom, Kenney, Pettigrew, White. 
Daniel, Mantle, Pettus, 
NAYS—9. 
Caffery, Fairbanks, Morrill, Bewell, 
Davis, e, Penrose, Shoup. 
Deboe, 
NOT VOTING—32. 

Aldrich, Frye, McBride, uay, 
Allen, Gear, McEnery, Rawlins, 
Allison, George, McLaurin, Smith, 
Baker, Gorman, MeMillan, Spooner, 

te, Gray, Mallory, Stewart, 
Berry, Hanna, Martin, Thurston, 
Burrows, Hansbrough, Mason, rne 
Cannon, Heitfeld, Murphy, Walthall, 
Chandler, Hoar, elson, Warren, 
Clark, Jones, Ney. Platt, Conn, Wellington, 
Clay, 2 Platt, N. X. Wetmore, 
Elkins, dsay, Pritchard, Wilson, 
Faulkner, Lodge, Proctor, i Wolcott 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum haying voted, the 
Secretary will call the roll of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Deboe, McEnery, Roach, 
Allison, Fairbanks, Mallory, Sewell, 
Bacon, Foraker, Mantle, Shoup, 
Butler, Gallinger, Mason, Spooner, 
Caffery, Gear, Mitchell, Teller 
Chilton, Hale, Nelson, Tillman, 
Cockrell, Harris, Pasco, Turner, 
Cullom, Hawley, Perkins, Turpie, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Pettigrew, Vest, 
Davis, Kenney, Pettus, White. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty Senators have answered 
to their names. No quorum is present. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move a call of the Senate. 7057 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A call of the Senate has this in- 
stant been concluded. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thought it was a roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was a call of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Alabama desires in this emer- 
gency—the lack of a quorn, displayed on the roll call—that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the attendance of Sena- 
tors. Is not that what the Senator from Alabama desires? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I want to get, and that can not 
be predicated upon a mere roll call, but must be predicated upon 
a call of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. We have just had a call of the Senate, which dis- 
closes the absence of a quorum. I was about to propose that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to request the presence of absentee 
Senators. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I will withdraw my motion in favor of 
the motion of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that we will not only have a quorum, but 
that we will have a fair vote and test as to the sense of the Senate 
on taking up this proposition. 

If there is a majority of the Senate who want to take it up, it 
ought to be taken up and its consideration proceeded with and 
debated. The great trouble is the unfortunate practice that has 
obtained here of pairs being announced upon every possible roll 
call, The result of it is that it hampers the Senate and destroys 
its power of doing business. Ifor one have never consented to 
any pair that would obstruct the presence of a quorum or that 
should be announced on anything ore party questions, but it 
is very evident that if at this stage of the session, with so many 
Senators absent, pairs are to be announced upon everything, when 
A has been no pair upon that particular question, we are 

eld up. 

I hope we will get a quorum, and then I hope Senators will vote 
as they feel about taking up the joint resolution. If a majority of 
the Senate think it ought to be taken up now—we are in the con- 
dition where there is no report yet either from the tariff conference 
committee or from the Appropriations Committee on the only ap- 
propriation bill left—it is fair that they should have their way 
about taking it ap 

Mr. WHITE. the Senator from Maine will excuse me, I 
think probably the absence of a quorum is due to the fact that 
certain Senators have not heard their names called; and now that 
their attention is directed to it by the Senator from Maine, I have 
no doubt there will be a full answer on the call of the roll. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it has ever been the practice of the 
Senate—I hope it never will be the practice of the Senate—to re- 
frain from voting when Senators are present, unless they are held 
by pairs. That form of tactics has never been resorted to in this 
body, and I do not think it ever ought to be. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Maine is mistaken. It has been 
resorted to here frequently. 

Mr. WHITE. Not lately. 

Mr. VEST, The Senator from Maine says it never has been 
done, I have seen it done a dozen times. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know whether it is being done now or not. 

Mr. VEST. We may as well be frank about the matter. We 
have no rules, and if the minority does not want to do business we 
can not do business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Irise to a point of order. Debate is out of order. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. TheChair must sustain the point 
ot oraes raised by the Senator from Nebraska, that debate is out 
of order. 

Mr. HALE. Imove that the Sergeant-at-Arms be directed to 
request the presence of absent Senators. 

e motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSergeant-at-Arms is directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does that include Senators who are present and 
not voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair, the 
ed Sige -at-Arms is to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

155 MASON. I desire to ask for a verification of the last roll 


call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
last roll call. ; 

The Secretary proceeded to read the names of those who an- 
swered present on the last roll call. 

Mr I beg your pardon, Mr. Secretary. I suppose a 
verification of the roll, where it is simply a call of the Senate, can 
only be made by recalling it. That was my object. 

Mr. HALE. No. That may be something bronght here from 
another branch. The Senate has never had anything of that kind. 
There is no necessity for a renewal of the roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the opinion of the Chair there 
is no way to verify the roll call except to reannounce the names, 
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Mr. HALE. That is all. 

á Mr. MASON. Iaskedthat it might be called again for a veri- 
cation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
names of the Senators who answered present on the last roll call, 

The Secretary read the list of names as directed. 

Mr. BACON. As there have been a number of roll calls, I de- 
sire to state that my colleague [Mr. CLAY] is absent from the city, 
and that he is paired upon all questions with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts . LODGE], whois also absent from the city. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. LARK, and Mr. MILLS entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

Mr. CLARK, On behalf of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
BRIDE], I desire to state that he is unable to be here on account 
of sickness, which confines him to his room. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And I will state that a telegram received 
by meto-day from the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] 
conveys the impression that he is quite sick and unable to be in 


the city. 

Mr. Museu and Mr. SurrH entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators, a quorum 
of the Senate, having answered to their names, the 8 recurs 
on the motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate joint resolution 125, on which 
motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 76) granting permission for the erec- 
tion of a temporary studio in the city of Washington, D. C., for 
use in the construction and completion of the statue of General 
Sherman; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 


Mr. SEWELL. I wish the Senator from Kansas would allow 
m to call up the joint resolution which has just come from the 

ouse. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
asks unanimous consent to call up the joint resolution which has 
just been received from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HARRIS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, 

Mr. SEWELL. It will only take a minute, I will say to the 
Senator from Kansas, and it is a very important matter. It is in 
relation to the statue of General Sherman that is being constructed 
in this city. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator from Kansas will consent, 
and then we will go on with his joint resolution. It isa mere 
formal matter. 

Mr. SEWELL. The superintendent of public buildings—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not wish to inte any objection to the 
orderly procedure of business. Will the Senator from Illinois 
please state what the measure is? 

Mr. CULLOM. It is a joint resolution in regard to a place 
qe an artist can work on General Sherman'sstatue. I think 

is it. 

Mr. SEWELL. That is it, and the superintendent of public 
buildings and grounds can not give the necessary permission. 

Mr. CULLOM. The House has passed the joint resolution and 
sent it here. 

; M5 HARRIS. Iam willing to yield just for that special reso- 
ution. 

Mr. MORGAN. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. CULLOM. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
joint resolution from the House of Representatives. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 76) granting permission for the 
erection of a temporary studio in the city of Washington, D. C., 
for use in the construction and completion of the statue of Gen- 
eral Sherman, was read the first time by its title, and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the Secre- 
tary of Waris hereby authorized to grant a permit, under such regulations ' 
as he may deem best for the public interest. to the General Sherman statue 
committee of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, and to the General 
Sherman statue commission, for the erection on the public unds in the 
city of Washington. D. C., and on such site as he may deem best, of a tem- 

orary studio for use in the construction and completion of the statue 
ieneral Sherman, for which the contract has been awarded to Mr. Car 
Rohl-Smith, sculptor. 

Mr. CULLOM. Lask that the joint resolution be put upon its 
passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I consented to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution on the ground that it was a mend 
duty to forward the project of doing honor to the name of one o 
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our great and distinguished generals of the Army of the United 
States. I regret that any occasion has arisen in the Senate, at this 
late day of the session, when it is necessary for me to make a 
statement of the ground upon which I am willing to consent to 
the passage of a resolution of this kind, 

If I were to pursue the course that is observed by some of the 
members of the Senate on the other side of the Chamber, I would 
object to the consideration of the joint resolution, and would re- 
sort, as they have resorted, to filibustering for the purpose of pre- 
venting its But, sir, I conceive that every member of 
the Senate of the United States has some 8 duty to perform. 

The resolution against which this filibuster has occurred was 
the unanimous report of the Committee on Pacific Railroads, of 
which the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] is the chairman. That 
honorable Senator has conducted this filibuster inst the joint 
resolution of his own. It seems that we are to stay here indefi- 
nitely for the purpose of getting the consent of a few members of 
the Senate to pass a joint resolution which has already commanded 
on several occasions a distinct vote of a majority of this body. 

The joint resolution is a very simple one. It requests the 
ident of the United States to suspend p: ings in the courts for 
the pu of foreclosing the mo s on the Union Pacific 
Railroad upon the ground that the former President of the United 
States had no authority, no right in law, to transfer to Fitzgerald 
seventeen and odd million dollars out of the sinking fund of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company in order to enable him to buy 
this property. It has been * out in debate here that the 
information lodged in the Attorney-General's Office is entirely 
meager. We have made every effort that the committee and the 
Senate could make to get full information in to this trans- 
action. Upto this time we have not been able to get it. The 

tter is in the dark, it is hidden behind clouds and obstructions 
that we can not penetrate, and it isn for public 1 J 
and for the preservation of the rights of the people of the United 
States at least that Congress should have somè opportunity to pass 
upon the subject. 

This transaction, in the ordinary course of legislation and ad- 
ministration of the Government, being so very weighty, such an 
enormously heavy transaction, would have been laid before by 
the President of the United States before Congress and the advice 
of Con would have been taken about it. But the President 
of the United States saw rto take his own course and to 
conduct an arrangement which even now is not to be traced upon 
the archives or the records of the Attorney-General's Department 
or of any other Department of the United States Government. 

The Committee on Pacific Railroads conceived it to be an una- 
yoidable duty that they should bring forward this joint resolution 
&nd request the present Executive to suspend proceedings on the 
matter until an investigation of it could be had. Some ent 
has been made here upon the question by myself and by others, 
and no response has come from any Senator as yet showing that 
there was any lawful authority for this conduct on the part of the 

vious Administration, or showing that it was in any way at all 
Pistified by the condition of the railroad or by public necessity. 

That akosi to-day is solvent and able to be sold for money 
enough, if we want to sell it, to pay all of its debts of every kind 
and character. The very men who have entered into this agree- 
ment with the President of the United States, or rather the At- 
torney-General, have prepared a company to receive the title to 
this pro and they have valued it at $100,000,000, of which 
$75,000,000 was set apart for the m of extinguishing mort- 
gages, liens, and the like of that, and $25,000,000 go to the pro- 
moters. That ought to be enough to satisfy the Senate of the 
United States that there is an extreme sacrifice made here, when, 
if we carry out the agreement of the President, Mr. Cleveland, or 

mit it to be carried out, we receive into the Treasury of the 
nited States on account of this railroad and all of its property of 
every kind and character only $28,000,000. 

It is not quite that. It is the difference between $28,000,000 and 

00,000,000, taking it at their own price, taking it at what they 

iced this property before they permit it to go into this new cor- 
pen that they are attempting to organize under the laws of 


We have not even got those laws. We have not had timeto get 
them. We have only ascertained from statements in the news- 
papers that those laws exist. I from statements made in 
the newspapers and not from any statement that is found in the 
Attorney-General's Office. "There is no formulation of the agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States and Fitzger- 

d, who professes to be the chairman of the committee of reorgani- 

tion of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

That agreement is contained, as I remarked to the Senate the 

er day, in UE letters, gp S Which is absent Ton the n 
nother of which a 8 no ve been sign This grea 
tion is este uon that loose procedure, and we are now 
phut off by a filibuster conducted by the Senator from Iowa, the 

of the committee that reported this resolution, from the 
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opportunity of getting an expression of the voice of the Senate 
upon this subject. 

Mr. President, it is late in this session to commence filibuster- 
ing operations, and especially where it is for the purpose of shut- 
ting out the 5 5 and preventing inquiry. I do not believe the 
people of the United States are going to be happy, to say the least 
of it, I do not believe they will be at all satisfied with the Senate 
of the United States if we permit this transaction to go on as it 
is and permit ourselves to cover it up against inquiry. What we 
want on this question is light, not injustice. There is not aman 
in the Senate who wants to do anybody injustice in regard to this 
business. But, sir, it is asking too much of human nature, to 
say nothing of Senatorial responsibility, for us to sit by here and 
have transactions of this kind matured into decrees and judg- 
ments of the court upon agreed cases, and the like of that, without 
interposing even an inquiry into it. 

This p ing originated on the 14th day of January, 1897, 
just before the conclusion of the last session of Congress. It was 
quite a while before we got any knowledge of it at all. We never 
got any knowledge of it until we addressed a resolution of this 

y to the Executive requiring the Attorney-General to make a 
report of what had been done. That resolution, when it was re- 
sponded to, was answered in the way that I have stated. 

I think this side of the Chamber and the friends on the other 
side of the Chamber of the resolution reported by the Senator 
from Kansas have shown that they are willing to do any patri- 
otic act or duty required of them by the Government of the 
United States. There will be no disposition on the part of any 
Senator on this side of the Chamber to retaliate upon the bills 
which are coming in here, whether they are appropriation bills or 
whether they are tariff bills. But the Senate is acting, it seems 
to me, without due consideration and wisdom when it provokes 
the opportunity of retaliation. We will show on this side of the 
Chamber, I have no doubt, a forbearance to resort to these un- 


usual methods, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HALE. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HALE, The Senator from Alabama appears to be discuss- 
ing the question of the resolution of the Senator from Kansas in 

erence to the Pacific railroads. I had ho that we were com- 
ing to a vote upon that, and that a majority of the Senate was 
inclined to take it up. The Senator from New Jersey, as I under- 
stood it, asked unanimous consent to take up a matter entirely 
outside, with reference to the statue of General Sherman, that 
would give rise to no debate, and the Senator in charge of the 
other resolution gave way, I supposed, upon that sap] tion. 

Of conrse the motion to take up is not a debatable question, 
Ishall not debate it, but it has been intimated to me by other 
Senators that if the railroad question is to be debated upon the 
proposition of the Senator from New Jersey, it will be generally 

ebated, and we shall never reach a vote on the resolution of the 
Senator from Kansas. I think the Senator will see that if he 
opens the question and debates this subject, other Senators will 
reply, and that we never shall come to a vote upon that resolution. 
I should like to see a vote taken here and now, with a quorum of 
the Senate present, on the proposition of the Senator from Kansas. 
Itis a Senate resolution. It will dono great harm if it is taken 
up. If the majority of the Senate want to take it up, let it be 


taken u 

Mr. MORGAN . I never get the floor of the Senate to make 
any remark in which the Senator from Maine does not concur 
that Iam not out of order. I am strictly in order. 

Mr. HALE. Iask the Senator whether on the matter called up 
by the Senator from New Jersey, which was to give rise to no 
debate, as stated, the Senator himself thinks that he ought to 
open the general question for discussion, when we might get a 
vote at once on the motion of the Senator from Kansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine, the 
Chair understands, does not make a point of order. The Senator 
makes an ap , the Chair understands, to the Senator from 
Alabama, and does not make any point of order. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know, Mr. President. I was rather mys- 
tified. I thought that we were considering, by unanimous con- 
sent, a question that would give rise to no debate, and that the 
Senator from Kansas gave way on that account. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state for the in- 
formation of the Senator from Maine, that the Senator from New 
Jersey asked unanimous consent to take up a resolution, and unan- 
imous consent was given. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not unanimous consent that it should not be 


Mr. President, the Senator from Maine says he is mystified. I 
am ready to debate that. Enough has occurred here this morning 
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to mystify almost anybody who has a patriotic sense of duty 
with regard to the business of the Senate of the United States; 
and I was only availing myself of this opportunity to apponi to 
our patriotism in respect to the great general we were to do honor 
to, to ar the ana , and from the analogy the duty of the 
Senate of the United States to proceed with the business of the 
body without resorting to the miserable project of filibustering, 
which has been resorted to this morning by the chairman of the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

That is all I was doing, and I think it is a legitimate ground of 
appeal now, inasmuch as the proposition is before this body to do 
honor to the great general who is dead, that we should also in the 
same patriotic spirit try to do justice to the people of the United 
States and to the present Executive of the United States,so as to 
bring about a ion of action upon this contract until the 
Senate and the Congress of the United States can look into the 
subject; thatisall. I am not arguing asto what ought to be done 
with the resolution or what ought to have been done with the con- 
tract after we have got our consent to look into it. But I was in 
hopes, inasmuch as there had been an 3 furnished fora 
cessation for a monient of the belligerent spirit of partisanship in 
the Senate, that I could use the particular measure that is now 

before the Senate asa basis of argument and an appeal also to 
Senators in this body that after we have passed the pending reso- 
lution we shall return toour duty and cease to filibuster and take 
& test vote on the question propounded in the joint resolution 
re more Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, the great difficulty about 
the subject-matter which the Senator from Alabama has bronght 
before the Senate under the claim of discussing the pending joint 
resolution is that Senators who are advocating the passage of the 
joint resolution reported from the Committee on Pacific Railroads 
have always insisted upon occupying whatever time there was 
that might be taken for discussion of that question, and have never 
left any time up to the present for any discussion or any presenta- 
tion of the other side. 

I have only to recall the attention of the Senate to what tran- 

ired here at the last session. This is not a new matter for con- 
sideration or discussion. It was all presented here by two reso- 
lutions introduced by my colleague, the Senator from Nebraska 

Mr. ALLEN], at the last session. Those resolutions drew out 
m several Senators upon this floor considerable discussion. All 

of the facts, all of the letters, all of the proceedings that are now 
again brought before the Senate were before the Senate at that 


time. 

Mr. President, I wish to recall a little of the his of that dis- 
cussion, The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MonGAN| put an end 
toit,and prevented the consideration of that resolution at the 
last session of Congress when I had announced on this floor that 
Iwas within thirty minutes of the end of my presentation in op- 
position to the resolution of my colleague. en unanimous con- 
sent wasasked at the expiration of the morning hour, that I might 
be permitted to proceed and conclude my speech on that subject, 
every Senator u this floor gave unanimous consent except the 
Senator from 3 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him how 
many days he had been pepe on it then? 

ni 


Mr. URSTON. I ot ken more than one-tenth of 
the time usually occupied by the tor from Alabama for the 
i ion of an unimportant subject. 


Mr. MORGAN. The Senator had spoken for four consecutive 
days in the morning hour. 

Mr. THURSTON. Iannounced on this floor then that I was 
within thirty minutes of the conclusion of an argument that I 


endeavored to make logical, fair, te, and plain. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, 
inasmuch as he raises the question 

The PRESIDING OFFI Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 


Mr. THURSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. Imadeanobjection to the Senator continuing 
on that morning because there was a very im t matter be- 
fore the Senate, and the Senator had occupied four days in the 
discussion of a resolution upon which it was utterly impossible to 
get a vote. I wanted the time of the Senate for something else 

‘ides listening to his speech. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, that is the trouble with the 
Senator from Alabama. We have sat here for days and days and 
weeks and months and listened patiently to all possible 8 
sions on the part of the Senator Ron Alabama, and some of us, 
younger in the service of the Senate than the Senator from Ala- 
bama, have sometimes thought that possibly we had some rights 
upon this floor at some time and on some questions to 7 a 
little of the time, even if it did curtail the lengthy remarks of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Ireiterate that I was the only Senator upon this floor at the last 
session who had any avowed purpose of discussing the question of 


the foreclosure of the Union Pacific Railway Com 
deavored to present my case fairly, clearly, logi: 


y, that I en- 
y, and dispas- 
sionately; that I was prevented from closing that debate, and that 
the action of the Senate upon that resolution was obstructed by 
the sole objection of the Senator from Alabama to giving me the 
unanimous consent of this body to continue for half an hour to 
the conclusion of my presentation. 

Mr. MORGAN. the Senator printed his speech? 

Mr. THURSTON. No, Mr. President, I have not printed my 
speech; it having been interrupted by the Senator from Alabama, 
made it impossible for it to be printed as a concluded argument. 
I have withheld it from the RECORD, and shall, if the Senator 
from Alabama ever permits me, or gives me a chance to proceed, 
endeavor to conclude it and have it all printed in the RECORD. 

This A rey was before the Senate at the last session. 

Mr. MORGAN. This question? 

Mr. THURSTON. Thissame question. Look at theresolution 
presented by my colleague, the Senator from Nebraska, asking a 
suspension of pr ings in the court for the very purpose that 
is now urged on the part of those in charge of this resolution—the 
same question was up, and my colleague from Nebraska made a 
strong argument here, as anargument as has ever been made 
on that side of the question, insisting that the President of the 
United States had no right to enter into the ent—the 
same arrangement that is now presented by the report of this 
committee. 

Every letter that has been read in this discussion was read then. 
The situation is not changed. Itisthesame question. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama by his single objection, when the whole Sen- 
ate was willing to give the unanimous consent to proceed to the 
conclusion of my argument, stopped me then and there. That 
resolution and its consideration went by the board because other 
business got in the way of it. I had no purpose at that time, I 
have no purpose now, if there can be time given for what I believe 
to be n debate on this subject, to object to the considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

Mr. President, let me state the present situation. All the mort- 
gage lien holders of the Union Pacific Railway Company, includ- 
ing the Government of the United States, are now in court on 
bills filed,each mo: asking for foreclosure and a determina- 
tion by the court, a court of the United States, of the priority of 
liens; all lien holders, including the United States, are asking for 
an adjudication as to the amounts sip perry due them, and ask- 
ing for the ordinary, public, open-to-all bidders’ sale of the prop- 
erty and a distribution of the assets in accordance with the decree 
of the court and the equities of the case. 

The issues are all made; the proof has all been taken; the Gov- 
ernment appeared by ex-Governor Hoadly, of New York City, its 
special counsel, and by Hon. John C. Cowen, of Omaha, its special 
counsel. It has presented its case in court. I do not know what 
the decree will be; I do not care what thedecree may be; but I do 
know that the Government, like any other lien holder, is now in 
that court with its case, with its claim, with its equities, with its 
issues, asking, like the other mortgagees, for whatever decree is in 
acco ce with the equities of the case. 

That is where the Government of the United States onght to 
be; that is the only tribunal on the face of the earth where this 
question ought to be considered and determined and adjudicated. 
Is there any fear that any just claim, that any just equity, that 
any legal right of the Government of the United States will not 
receive due consideration and fair adjudication by the courts of 
the United States? What Senator says there is any danger on 
h w. Ar President, th ured eposit 

Now, Mr. ident, there is a guaranty, sec ad i 
of four millions and a half of money, that on the cl e sale 
when the property is put up, free to all bidders, there be a 
bid at least sufficient in amount to net the Government of the 
United States $45,000,000 on its claim. Its claim, ee E 
terest paid, is about $68,000,000. That is all the 
is, Mr. President. The Government made no agreement except 
that it would go into court with its claim and submit it as any 
other creditor would and should to an adjudication. 

The Government has for its protection to-day > qu 
backed by a four-million-and-a-half deposit, that somebody on that 
sale will bid enough to net the Government of the United States 
$45,000,000 on its claim. The Senator from Alabama says that 
thatisnotenough. Well, Mr. President, then let those who think 
it is not enough put up a like guaranty to bid more. 

My objection to this resolution is that by its passage the pro- 
ceeding in court is delayed and the Government faith, by virtue 
of which it secured this guaranty bid, is broken, and the guar- 
anty to make the bid falls to the ground; and whenever a mort- 
gage sale takes place, whether now orin twenty years from now, I 

ear and I believe that there will never be secured anything like 
the bid that is now teed and that will be made if this so- 
called Se is carried out. 

Mr. President, what I insist is that before any man shall lose 
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this guaranty to the United States, before any man shall lose the 
opportunity to secure at least $45,000,000 at an early date on the 
overnment claim, somebody, backed up by millions likewise, 
shall come to the front and put up a similar guaranty that a 
better bid will be made at some future time. 
The Senator from Alabama in all this discussion has criticised 


not only the business judgment, not only the legal ability, but the 
honesty of every officer of the late Administration who had any- 
thing to do with this litigation between the Government and the 
Union Pacific Railway Company. . 

Mr. President, it is not my p to discuss the case now. I 
only say what I do in answer to the Senator from Alabama that 
the Senate may know and that the country may know who it is 
that has filibustered, if there has been any filibustering, against a 
speedy determination of this queron by the Senate. The Sena- 
tor from Alabama by his single objection blocked its determina- 
tion at the last session. 

I bring this matter now before the Senate also in order that the 
Senate mar see, and that the country may see, that the whole aim 
of those who are seeking the passage of this resolution is to defeat 
the guaranty that the Government now has of a forty-five-million- 
dollar bid upon this property, and no man can point me to any- 
one, with a million behind him, who will guarantee that a better 
bid will ever be made at any future time. 

When we let go of that great advantage which we now possess, 
I wish to know that some other capitalist, either now or next 
month or next year, stands ready to make a better bid. If we 
redeem the first mortgage and invest $34,000,000 more in the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, I want to know that when it is eventu- 
ally put up for sale at an open bid, now, next month, next year, or 
inthree years, some capitalist stands ready to bid more. 

Mr. President, I have unwittingly been drawn into a little pre- 
liminary discussion of this question. For my part,I have never 
had any, objection to having this matter come up at any time when 
it could receive fair, deliberate, and careful consideration. I at- 
tempted to discuss it at the last session. I failed in my object. I 

attempt to discuss it if it comes up at this session of Con- 

. I may fail in nr object; but I sincerely trust, Mr. Presi- 
Kont, that I will not fail because of any similar objection to that 
which stopped my speech at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN] has charged, very unfairly, I think, that I have at- 
tempted to hinder the consideration of this resolution. When an 
effort was made to bring it before the Senate this morning, I de- 
manded the yeas and nays on it, which disclosed that there was 
no quorum present. The roll was then called to ascertain if a 
quorum was present, and no quorum appeared, and no quorum 
has been present from that time to this, I resent most stren- 
nously the charge made by the Senator from Alabama, so far as I 
am concerned. . 

There is something in this resolution, Mr. President, which I 
think demands the attention of the Senate and demands the atten- 
tion of the coun The fact stands out that this Government 
has over $33,000,000, nearly $34,000,000, invested in these subsidy 
bonds, a part of which are paid, and we are called upon by this 
resolution, in 80 far as the judgment of this branch of Congress is 
concerned, to pay nearly $34,000,000 of the first-mortgage bonds. 
Is there any member of this Senate, I want to know, who is in 
favor of this Government paying sixty-eight or sixty-nine million 
dollars on these railroads, more than one-half of what we have 
now? I doubt it very much. 

There is another question in connection with this resolution 
which is very objectionable in my mind. The resolution came 
from the committee of which I have the honor to be chairman, 
and the committee has amended it. As it stood originally it was 
in favor of the Government taking possession of this road and 
operating it. I would rather see every dollar of money the Gov- 
ernment has got in this enterprise lost than to see the Govern- 
ment operate that road for one hour. Thepeople of this country, 
in my judgment, do not believe in the governmental operation of 
railroads. It is easily proved that in every country in the world 
where there is governmental operation of railroads, possibly with 
one exception, in Holland, they are operated at a much higher cost 
to the people than where they are operated by private capital, as 
in this country. 

Ido not object to this resolution coming up. lam perfectly 
willing it shall come up whenever there is a quorum present to 
take it up, and to have it acted upon when there is a majority of 
the Senate to pass upon it, Iam ready to vote upon it. Ihave 
no interest whatever init, It is true the committee of which I 
have the honor of being chairman reported the resolution, but I 
exercise the right, which every individual member possesses, to 
favor or oppose any resolution which the committee may report 
to the Senate. Ido not want to be in the way for a moment of 
the of the Sherman statue resolution. 

. CULLOM. I hope the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] 
will consent to the disposition of the little resolution in relation 
to the statue of General Sherman. 


Mr. GEAR. I shall be glad, for one, to have that done. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Kansas consented that the 
resolution might be taken up and acted upon. 

Mr. GEAR. I thank the Senator from Kansas for giving wa 
to that, and I shall be glad to see that resolution adopted. We 
are all interested in it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not suppose there would be any debate on 
this matter when I gave way to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr, 
SEWELL]; but as statements have been made on this floor, I must 
beg the indulgence of the Senate for just a few moments that I 
may reply in the briefest possible way to theSenator from Nebraska 
[Mr. THURSTON]. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator will do that later, and will 
allow the resolution which the Senate consented should be taken 
up to be passed without delay. 

Mr. WHITE. Imight suggest a method out of this difficulty. 
If the Senate has no objection to allowing the proposition of the 
Senator from Kansas to come up, so that it may be discussed, 
then, of course, he can make his remarks; but if now we dispose of 
the other matter, then it will be necessary for us to take up some 
new subject in order to enable him to be in order. 

Mr. GEAR. I shall not object to the Senator from Kansas 
having all the time he wants to discuss this matter. Ishall be 


very glad to hear him., 

r. CULLOM. I supposed it was understood that the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas was coming before the Senate for 
consideration at once. 

Mr. HARRIS. "That is what I understood. 

Mr. CULLOM. In view of that, I ask that the resolution in 
relation to the statue of General Sherman may be first acted upon, 
I have no objection to the resolution of the Senator from Kansas 
coming before the Senate and being disposed of. 

Mr. MORGAN. I suggest to the Senator to put that in the 
form of a c eas for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SEWELL. It can not possibly take more than a moment 
to dispose of the resolution in relation to the statue of General 
Sherman. Iobject to all this debate on that resolution, because it 
is not germane to it, and I ask the Senate to act upon the resolu- 


tion, , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no power to con- 
trol the right of Senators to debate the question. It is before the 
Senate for consideration, and, in the opinion of the Chair, Sena- 
tors have a right to discuss it if they see fit to do so. 

Mr. WHITE. Iwill suggest, that there may be no misunder- 
standing about this matter, that the unanimous consent of the 

nate be given to the consideration of the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], and that then the resolution 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] be taken up. 

Mr. THURSTON. On yesterday afternoon a motion was made 
toadjourn until Thursday for the purpose of permitting the return 
to the Senate of the absent Senators and others who had taken ad- 
vantage of this little interim to be away. I wish this question to 
be discussed, when it is discussed, before a full Senate. I would 
not have interposed an objection if the Senate had adjourned over 
last night, as it seemed to me it ought to have done, until Thursday, 
when the absent Senators could be here. I shall not to-morrow, 
when the absent Senators return, object to taking up the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas, but I shall object, and do object, 
to an attempt to force it upon the consideration of the Senate 
when we are without a quorum. It is a question that ought to be 
heard by every Senator. It is a very important matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as I said before, I regret very 
much that there has been any improper or unnecessary delay in 
the consideration of this resolution. It was offered in perfect good 
faith. Icalled it up this morning in tbe same spirit in order that 
we might have a fair discussion of it, without intending to occupy 
any particular amount of time myself, and that we might have an 
expression of the Senate upon it promptly. It seemed to me that 
it was a matter of very great importance, a matter of very grave 
concern, more particularly to the people of the West; and now I 
shall refrain from discussing it, except so far as is necessary to 
look at it from the point of debtor and creditor, and to state my 
view of the great loss which the Government is about to sustain 
by transferring the sinking fund to this reorganization committee 
and permitting them to pay the balance which remains between 
that amount and the $45,000,000 which they are supposed to pay. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that it is very easy, by looking 
over some of the evidence which has been submitted by these 
gentlemen themselves, to arrive at a fair and just conclusion with 
regard to what the value of that property is. Looking at it 
merely from the standpoint of debtor and creditor, which is only 
one point of view which we may take of the question—the 
Supreme Court has said that there are two relations which the 
Government sustains to this corporation, one of sovereign and 
one of creditor—the one óf debtor and creditor is the one which 
the advocates of these different measures have constantly insisted 
is the only one that should be considered, and for the moment it is 
the only one to which I shall address myself. 
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In the consideration of all the funding bills which have been More than that, I find in the notes of the 8 before the 
advocated and urged with such force and zeal and intelligence on | Committee on Pacific Railroads of the Senate of the United States, 
the part of the representatives of these railroad companies, it has | which were printed under the order of the Senate June 9, 1896, a 
been admitted that the railroad companies could and would pay statement of the earnings and expenses. by months, for the years 
the entire amount of the debt if they were given more time. They | 1890 to 1895, of the Union Pacific Railway Company, which I 
have conceded the value of the property and admitted that if the | desire to have inserted in my remarks. Iwill only state now that 
time was extended at a lower rate of interest they would pay the | the total of these surplus earnings, taxes being deducted, amounted 
entire amount of the debt. Therefore, when the Senator from Ne- | to $39,098,985.28. So that the net earnings for six years, covering 
braska [Mr. THURSTON] suggests that it is an unheard-of amount, | the period of the greatest duliness and depression that this coun- 
that nobody ever dreamed the Government would realize so much | try has ever seen, when railroad companies, as well as everybod 
from it as the $28,000,000 which it would get, it seems to me that else, were doing comparatively little or no business, ERI 
he must forget for the moment all of the records which these gen- | $6,516,497.54 during those years of unparalleled depression. 
tlemen themselyes have made in the past. The statement referred to is as follows: 


THE UNION Paciric RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Earnings and expenses, by months, for the years 1890 to 1895, inclusive. 
EARNINGS. 


1895. 1890, 
hos pay Sea tasti vx Sanat ce d $970,520.07 | $1, 99 1, 404. 701. 44 | $1,427,180.01 81. 288, 308. 80 $1,193, 693.82 
February... 910,213.04 | 1006.53.40 1,220, 776.43 | —1,299,071.47 |  1,200,259.87 | 1.204. .05 
Min. 1,075,573.36 1.078.800. 0 1,490,097.81 | 1,463,973.44 1.400. 2.61 1. 679,273.88 
N 1.083.348.78 1.104. 2151 1372.20.80 | 1,468.417.13 |. 1,515, 743:55 | 1. 710.657.84 
. 1.186.180. 20 1.201,00. % 1.510.809. 18 1.500. 147.2 1.520, 078.82 1.858, 710.27 
vy eee 1188,05».02 1.2490. 2 | 1,530,287.16 |  1,744,513.08 | 1.613.290.541 | — 1,189,436.30 
T 2 1.102,507.91 1.004. 30% 8 | 1,995, 11.40 1.689, 878.10 1,612, 70,21 | — 1:61, 886.84 
re 1,200586.14 | 1.442.806 1.824,57 21 1.885.449,28 | 1.785.523. | — 1,915, 717.58 
September. 1,368, 522.65 | 1,497,008.39 | 1,007,010.98 | 2:191.989 72 | 2.947,249.55 — 1,905,782: 90 
Gersber.. 1, 646,406.15 | 1,700,522.50 | 1.750.470. 0s 272.940.502. 148.357.00 2.02.40. 94 
November 103-9 813.84 | 1,2:9,110.45 | 11544, 901.64 | 1,920,905.1£ | 1,9632:9,32 | — 1:910,294. 95 
imber 1.142, 481.48 1,110,045.17 | 1,299,322.80 | 1670.83.82 1, 643.556. 78 1.313.008. 29 
ES Bon Caner ie De e MN Se 14, 336,201.24 | 14,817,806. 74 I. 576, 702. 11 | 20,901,401.00 | 19,687,738.48 | 20, 8,208.50 

OPERATING EXPENSES (INCLUDING TAXES). 
C XXX SAT alla De ens ae $807,924.20 | $738,487.00 | 888. 800.54 $004,883.65 | 8871.42.11 $929,175.28 
5 675,113.49 | — 733,497.31 | — 520,830.49 | 849.048 — 851,306.38 913, 006. 55 
March 621 854,764.53 | 974,578.47 | 80.12.70 — 923,883.19 | - 1,063. 116. 14 
695,367.70 | — 795,144.77 | — 904,059.13 | — 941.010.14 | 1,017. 882.40 1.100 088.24 
725,445.94 | — 963,201.52 | — 989,489.02 | — 958,498.53 | — 985,005.27 | — 1.185553, 09 
170,142.38 | — 909,915.13 | — 939,059.22 | — 940,235.57 |  1,007,819.45 | — 1:019, 148.46 
731,013.14 | —— 710,086.06 | 854,825.21 | 150.57 | 1.035. 313.05 913, 617.25 
139.007.44 1.844% — 814,776.21 | 1.040. 488.3 1.013.004. | — 1,029,674.87 
783,072.08 | — 880,245.16 | — 852,515.41 | 1,082,900. 72 | "959.5155 | 1. 044.884.52 
861,367.82 1.104.870. 51 1.044.041 1,199, 145.91 | 1,129.31,43 | — 1:341,0/L.53 
801,618.37 | 1,120,281.32 1044.58.64 1,070,893. 53 | 1,049,292,52 | — 11313, 145.81 
2222 ͤ IR A RTI DEUS CITRUS 1,090,745.55 | "815,747.50 |  1,046,453.95 | 1,125,087.27 | — 905,494.00 | 1,211 349.07 
MEARPSSUNVONSSARERFONIRESGEEIGNE uA eR eds aiia M M S 9,454,134.00 | 10,502, 729.49 11. 168, 529. 30 11,811,153. 44 | 11,841,280. 78 , 163, 449.30 
SURPLUS EARNINGS (TAXES DEDUCTED). 

2222 8 $102,505.78 | $300,628.90 | 3518, 921.90 $522,290.26 | $416,913.78 | $264, 458.54 
225.20. 273,400.18 | 440.44. 44 — 449,442. 99 049. 49 351. 976.50 
378,918.40 | — 92,131.86 | — 459,359.31 | — 593,830.05 | — 015,345.42 618, 157.74 
387,976.08 | — 309,081.14 | — 468,144.70 | — 527,420.99 | 497.881, 15 540, 980, 80 
430,731.20 | 232,878.08 | — 59150156 | — 547,719.34 | — 535,012.55 713, 133. 18 
417,300.64 | — 209,019.10 | — 299,224.94 | 804.277.190 — 605,471.09 740, 287. 84 
411,484.77 | — 384,283.82 | — 483,995.28 | — 805,797.53 | 5577.89.10 851,299. 59 
410,518.70 | 570,864.65 | — 510,197.00 | — 8£1,760:3 | — 720,518.44 885, 042. TL 
585,459.67 | — 610,818.93 | 254, 405.57 1,100,009.00 | - 987,738.00 860, 923. 38 
785,038.33 | 602,142.99 | — 712,407.07 | — 946,793.08 | — 1,019, 046.63 690, 715. 42 
561,195.47 | — 212,599.13 | — 500,293.00 | — 864,071.61 | — 913,990.80 597, 149. 14 
105,085.99 | 2094, 807.6 7 252,878.85 | — 514,700.55 | — 648,099.19 101,650. 22 
902,157.24 | 4,315,077.25 | 0,210,271.81 | 8,550,588. 2 | 7,810,451.70 | — 7,274, 750.00 


ALEX. MILLAR, Assistant Comptroller. 
Boston, March 24, 1896. 
Mr. HARRIS. I also desire to insert in the RECORD, without The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
reading it, a statement of the bonds issued in aid of the construc- | will be made. 
tion of the Pacific railroads, the interest paid thereon by the| The statement referred to is as follows: 
United States, and the condition of the sinking fund. 


Bonds issued in aid of the construction of the several Pacific railroads and interest paid thereon by the United States, and condition of Pacific Railroad sinking 
Jund created by act of May 7, 1878. 


Interest ac- | Inte 
crued and 
not yet paid. 


Principal out- 
standing. 


Name of railway. 


8 by the 
ments: net United States. 


percent ne Total. 


Pacific... L É 8 e 2.0.54 
Sioux City and Pacific. 48, 849. 60 : SES Dr Bn VoL peeing pence MORES PES 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Let me turn back to some of the statements 


which were made by the representatives of the company and see 
if we can arrive at an idea of what they consider the value of the 

roperty. Here is the statement of Mr. Winslow S. Pierce. I be- 
hee Mr. Pierce is ap Fer too attorney for the reorganization com- 
mittee. He is an intelligent gentleman and understands the 
whole matter from beginning to end, Mr. Pierce takes the posi- 
tion, of course, that the Government can be foreclosed. Senator 
WorcorT asked him this question, which will be found on page 22 
of the hearings: 


Senator WorcoTT. Do you think that the Government is in the position of 
any other creditor, and that if the Government fails to protect the liens in 
advance of its own the holders of the first-mortgage bonds may foreclose 
upon the Government interest? 

Mr. Prerce. Yes, sir. 

Senator WOLCOTT, So, therefore, this offer that 
Government on behalf of the reorganization committee is not because the 

resence of the Government is essential to your reorganization plan, but 
so that the Government may be advised and warned that if it desires to 
protect its lien it must come forward and do something? 


Mr. CE. Not exactly so. 

In the statement addressed by the chairman of the reorganization commit- 
tee to the chairman of this committee the pu of the reorganization com- 
mittee in that respect was stated. It was sta there, if I recollect aright, 
that while the reorganization committee's view was that the Government 
could be foreclosed, and that no 3 of redemption would be 
left open, the committee would consider it better to agree with the Govern- 
ment on some just and equitable solution of the matter—some fair adjustment 
of the Government's against the property. 


The Senator from Nebraska intimates that other bidders can 
comeforward, and that this is to bean roposition where any- 
body and everybody can bid. I wish to attention to the fact 
that Mr. Pierce seems to have considered that a different solution 
of the question had been arrived at: 


‘Senator WorcorT. Just as I understand. Not because it was essential, but 
because it was equitable. 

Mr. Prerce. Equitable, and also essential from a business standpoint. 

Senator WorcoTT. From a point of view of citizenship? 

Mr. PrERCE. No; I say from a business standpoint—that it is, above all 
odds, a better plan that there should be an adjustment of the debt, so that no 
question of thís charactér should be raised and pens to an extremity. 

Senator WoLcorT. It would not be essential to bring in the Government, 
if it were not necessary. 

Mr. Prerce. It be far the better course to agree with the Govern- 
ment about questions of this kind than to have a question of this kind liti- 


On page 35 is the statement of Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, who was 
for a great many years one of the Government directors, and who 
is now, I believe, one of the receivers, Senator WOLCOTT asked 
him the question: 

You laid before the Secretary of the Interior the suggestions of the board 
of Government directors as to the treatment to be accorded to the Union 
and Central Pacific railroads in cohnection with their Government debt? 

Mr. peace The Government directors filed their report. I have here 
a of it. 

8 Wotcort. In that report you made a recommendation as to the 
method of treatment of those roads? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I believe we did. - 

Senator WorcorT. That recommendation contemplated that the Govern- 
ment should find a wey, of paying the first-mortgage bonds and the interest 
upon them, and should then foreclose and let the highest bidder take the 
property. the Government Sxing a minimum as an upset price? 

r. ANDERSON. That was su tially what we recommended, except 
that our recommendation contemplated the foreclosure of both the liens of 
the Union and Central Pacific at the same time. 

Senator WoLcoTT. Yes; that there should bea foreclosure of both liens at 
once. Do you still favor that method? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I favor reac! an adjustment ata fixed price, if possi- 
ble. If the parties can not come to an Me repere it is my opinion that the 
largest return the Government can obtain a2 a foreclosure of both proper- 
ties and an offer to the investors of the United States of a complete railroad 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean. 


That is one point on which I seriously object to the recommen- 

dation of the reorganization committee, because it authorizes tho 
arate sale of different portions of the road. It may be divided 

into several parts, and it prescribes ifically that even on the 
Union Pacific line bids may be e with relation to separate 

rtions of the road. Thereby the system as a continuous line 
on the Missouri River to the Pacific will be entirely destroyed, 
and as a matter of course the value of the Government's interest 
would be seriously affected by that proposition. 

On page 37 Senator WOLCOTT asked the question: 

Are you favorable to that scheme of reorganization?— 


Referring to Mr. Pierce's— 


Mr. ANDERSON. Iam favorable to an adjustment. Asa receiver, I do not 
conceive it to be a part of my functions to advocate earnestly icular 
schemes until I shall have fully matured my own views and asce: ed the 
views of the Government. 

* 


ou are making to the 


* * * * * * 
The Government holds on the Union Pacific a lien representing a certain 
ount of principal advanced and a certain amount of interest d and not 
mb $53,000,000, after 
under the Thurman Act. 


. Theamount of these two sums approximates 
ucting about $15,000,000 now in the sinking fund 


Again, on page 39 he says: 
Without going into them in detail, I would say, from such examination 
ux m IO MANN IEEE HU Soren bn 


additions and for other mortgages which are claims upon 


that are not aided, and are not first mortgages, would be about $50,- 


Senator STEWART. Does that cover terminals? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It covers everything that would have to be taken out of 
the value in order to determine the fair value of the Government lien. Tak- 
ing that $50,000,000 from the $85,000,000, or the $92,000,000— 


Which are really the actual figures that he gives— 
of your new securities as Fe aini the fair value of the road. 
Foe basis of value N e the 

$30,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Mr. Anderson's arithmetic seems to be a little lame, because the 
amount which, according to his figures, would be required would 
be $42.000,000, after deducting the sinking fund. Therefore this 
proposition, from Mr. Anderson’s standpoint, is wholly untenable 
and unfair to the Government. 

Senator WoLcorT asked Mr. Anderson this question, on page 40: 
„ bei ge 8 would be an DNE 3 the 8 

upon e earning capa 

Mr. ANDERSON: I have Based it on all the facto T have N np 


me to the conclusion that the difference between the value of the propert; 
on Bo NT which would have to be paid and adjusted does not 8 


Senator Worcorr. You think that this sum of $35,000,000 it would be wiser 
for the Government to accept than it would be to follow the Government 
directors’ scheme of putting up enough money to cover the prior indebted- 
ness and to sell the 8 

Mr. ANDERSON. [have not said that. 

That was the scheme which was recommended by the directors. 

— page 43 Mr. Anderson, with regard to dividing up the prop- 
erty, said: 

Even without the short line, the Central Pacific and Union Pacific alone 
would be a splendid property. lam not merely giving my own opinion on 
that ee because I am quite familiar with men, and I am giving 
—.—— opinion. That is the opinion of Mr. Clarke, our operating - 

On page 46 Mr. Anderson was asked by Senator Brice: 

And that would leave one hundred and twenty millions of debt? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; assuming $135,000,000 to be accurate. 

Senator BRICE. Is this rail: of 1,825 miles capable of earning, one year 
with another, 4 per cent upon $120,000,000? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is just able, but it would be close work. 


E Anderson admits that it can earn 4 per cent upon $120,000,000 

or value. 

n Anderson, on page 47, says, in reply to a question of Senator 
ce: 

On the whole 1,400 miles known as the bond-aided portion of the Union Pa- 
cific, I think that would be a good proposition. 

Senator Brice, on page 53, said: 

I find a statement of net earnings of the Union Pacific on 9 of this 
book (The Plan and Agreement to ize the Union Faelle Railroad) 
showing that the net earnings in each of the nine years from 1885 to 1803 
were more than $6,000,000, after sabtracting the taxes, except for the calen- 
dar year 1804, when the net earnings were $4,315,000; and I understand you 
w A that the net earnings for the calendar year 1895 have been about five 

ns? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brice. My inqu is why the receivers, in the three years in 
which the road earned more than twice the amount required to pay the in- 
terest on the first-mor' bonds, should have allowed the first-mortgage 
bonds to become foreclosable, the receivers applying the earnings to some 
other ee ae so as to afford an opportunity to the first-mortgage bondhold- 
ers to keep out the Government? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I answered that question to the committee in 1895, and I 
refer this committee to that answer for details. I would say, however, in 
explanation of the question, that while $4,315,000 nts the amount of 
our net earnings, a sum amoun to $1,200,000, which forms a part of that 
$4,315,000, is never actually received by the railroad. It enters into the ac- 
count of ea: gs, and is as part of the receipts; but it is held by 
the Government of the United States as being the earnings of th 


provisions of the Thurman Act it is credited part to the bond and interest 
account and part to the sinking fund. 
call the fund available for interest to something like $3,000,090. 

Further down Senator Brice said: 

It is fair to the receivers, and is absolutely necessary to the committee, 

the ey large surplus over the amount required to pay the in- 

terest on the first-mor bonds should be explained in connection with 
the failure to keep up the interest ao 

The CHAIRMAN, In other words, to remove the inference which the publie 


would draw, 
Senator Brice. And after hearing the statements made 2 Anderson 
its interest in 


and Mr. Pierce that the Government could be foreclosed of 
e. property by reason of that failure to pay interest on the first-mortgage 
nds. 


Mr. ANDERSON. It is rather by reason of the maturity of some of the first- 
mortgage bonds. 
Senator Brice. By vene of anything which entitles the holders of the 
ecree, 


mortgage bonds toa 

With the net earnings of the road in the period of six years 
amounting to over $6,500,000, and the statement of Mr. Anderson, 
one of the Government directors and one of the receivers, that it 
has an earning capacity of at least 4 per cent on $120,000,000, it 
seems to me that this proposition which does not put into the 
Treasury $45,000,000, but which takes out of the Treasury $17,000,- 
000 which is there and returns to the Government 828,015, 850. 13, 
is untenable. 

The amount of the sinking fund at present is 817,738, 209. 88. 
The amount which they would have to add to that would be 
$28,015,850. The capitalization which they propose to put upon 
the railroad also givesto us some idea of the value of the property. 


would give 
en of the Government as being ‘er 


1897. 


They propose to issue $100,000,000 of bonds, $61,000,000 of common 
stock; and $75,000,000 of preferred stock. The property, which 
will cost them $61,505,850, therefore will be capitalized at $236,- 
000,000, nearly four times the amount of the cost of the road to 


le. 
"There is a good deal more to be considered than the actual loss 
to the Government. There is no doubt that a very serious loss is 
ted by a great many of the minor stockholders and bond- 
holders, Ihave here an article from the Building and Loan News, 
of New York, a monthly publication, entitled Stop robbing 
stockholders.” It is not intended particularly to show the loss 
the Government will sustain, but I desire to have it incorporated 
in my remarks to show the other directions and the ways in which 
the smaller stockholders are going to be frozen out in this great 
transaction of the banking syndicate which is attempting to finance 
the Pacific railroad matter. 
The article referred to is as follows: 
STOP ROBBING STOCKHOLDERS, 


The great vote for Bryan and the widespread hate for large corporations 
are largely due to the vast robberies wrought by men who “reorganize” 
companies, and who in doing so plunder the poor men who hold small amounts 
of such corporations’ stock. country is full of men and women who are 
poor, almost destitute, not from fault of their own, but beca 


use those who 
age and “reorganize” corporations have stolen their little means by 

perverting the forms of law. These 8 hard-working, de- 
serving people finding their efforts to save and improve their state defeated 
by the ruin of the securities wherein they have invested, have me dis- 
couraged and discontented and ready to favor anything—even the follies of 
the Chicago platform—that looks likely to help them. 

It is time to call a halt on these villainies. 

We have not commonly known of them until toolate. Butwehavelearned 
of one that is pending 

We strongly approve the proposalto separa 
from the United States Government by paying off the debt due the latter. 


building was shown by the “Crédit Mobilier " investi, 


Union c, despite the enormous aid given it by the Government, has 
been so burdened that its stock of late years has been worth in the markets 
10 cents on the dollar or less. 

Now come in the“ reorganizers." The road. being so loaded that it can not 

iy its debt to the Government, nor dividends on its stock, the“ 2 

" thatthe Government foreclose its mortgages and sell the 
road tothem. 'They pone toform a new company; and to give the stock- 
holders of the present company stock in the new one, each older to get 
the same amount he now has. 

This looks quite fair. But behind it is hidden the robbery which has been 
committed in nearly every "reorganization." Every person who has one 
share of stock in the old company must parin $15 to the new one. If he has 
a hundred shares he must pay in $1,500. is neatly masked by proposin 
to give him fifteen shares of new “preferred” stock, besides his hund: 
shares of "common." But itis highly likely, that when he has thus bought 
fifteen shares of preferred stock, with a hundred shares of "common" 
thrown in, he will gt dividends on the fifteen shares he has bought new, and 
none on the rest. ‘Thus he will be no better off than now. If he can not pay 
the $1,500, he is to get no stock in the new company. If he has ten shares, he 
must $150. If he can not pay this—or can not 9 
he is bi one his rty. e stockholders are taxed $9,000,000. The 
road is to be sold under foreclosure; and, the old company having nothing 
left. the stock will be worthless. 


Many men hold these small amounts and can not more. To give them 
their choice between doing what they can not.do oed losing their small means 
is sheer, simple robbery. Veil it as you may, this it is. 


It is idle to say that many of the present holders bought their stock on 
speculation, expecting the price to rise. EN BE did? They had aright 
to do a0. gives no man a right to rob them. 

This vast gom which cost $60,000,000, has been misman: till it is 
worth less t a tenth of that sum. It is now 3 to" pe out” the 

Aa represents it—to deprive poor men of the millions of dollars that 
remain. 

This deserves no better name than we give it—robbery. 

And this villainy men of high standing in state and church are going to 


mit! 
Wo call on them to halt. Let them not smirch their names and records by 


their own deeds. 

Let them be men. Let them in the market the stock of those who can 
not pay assessments. Or let them increase the amount of bon 000,000— 
which they propose to issue, enough to give those bonds to these poor stock- 
holders in exchange for their stock at, say, 10 cents on the dollar. Then they 
will fairly and justly own the road, and can do with it as they please. 

If they will not do this, we call on Congress, and on the press, to see that 
their constituents are not plundered. Men who propose to steal millions of 
dollars from the poor sho never be allowed to get control of the road. 

We invite all holders of small amounts of Union Pacific stock to write us, 
stating how much stock they own, and what they paid for it. 

The plot is to make no call on the stockholders for assessments as long as 

ress is in session. As soon as Congress has adjourned, the power of 
wealth and influence will be exerted—with the aid of a rew rich lders 
who have been somehow bribed—to through this plunder of the poor. 

We call on Congress not to adjourn without passing a law that will make 

' this robbery impossible. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me this sinking fund 
is either the y of the Government or the pro of the 
company. e new organization called the reor; ion com- 
mittee have no claims whatever, sofar as I have been able to dis- 
cover, upon the sinking fund. They are new parties. They are 
not recognized in any of the franchises or in any of the acts under 
authority of which this company has been operated. They pro- 
* to take possession practically, according to this dispatch from 

ew York, where the message-was sent from Salt Lake, Utah: 


The Union Pacific Railroad com has filed articles of 8 
with the secretary of state. Capi stock is $136,000,000. The directors 
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named are Edward Dickinson, Joseph H. Millard, J. A. Monroe, T. M. Orr. of 
Omaha; Alexander Miller, James G. Harris, of Boston; Otto H. Kahn, Hem 
C. Deming, Alvin W. Keech, Felix M. Warburg, Earnest R. Adee, George H. 
Sox Lawrence Greer, of New York; George Q. on, Le Grand Young, 
of Salt Lake. Underthe Utah law the company can acquire by purchase 
any other railroad stock and can extend any of its own lines. 


They wil therefore be an entirely new organization, and if 
their pue are carried out they willof course not be subject to 
any of the law which is supposed to govern these companies by 
the organic acts under which they were incorporated. 

Now, what are the methods which those acts point out? Asa 
matter of course I need hardly say anything in regard to that 
after the able presentation of the legal questions involved by the 
learned Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morgan], but I wish to call 
attention to various places in the law to show that there are but 
two methods by which the Government can act. The remedies 
provided are either foreclosure or forfeiture in the event of default 
in the payment of bonds, and they are made absolutely specific 
and mandatory. 1 

There is no other option that I can see open to the executive 
officers of the Government except to foreclose and bid the entire 
amountof the Government debt. There isnoauthority anywhere 
given to them to scale it down, to accept a smaller bid. ey are 
absolutely required to bid the total amount of the interest in the 
property which, as the United States is a creditor abundantly 
able to take care of any prior liens and thus save itself any loss in 
the matter, would be their natural duty as business men. 

Forfeiture is also invoked in many cases. It also says, in sec- 
tion 17 of the act of 1862: 

That if said roads are not completed, so as to form a continuous line of 

„ready for use, from the Missouri River to the navigable waters of 
the Sacramento River, in California, by the Ist day of July, 1876, the whole 
of allof said railroads before mentioned, and to be constructed under the 
provisions of this act, ther with all their furniture, fixtures, ro 
stock, machine shops, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and propert: 
every kind and character, shall be forfeited to and be taken possession ol by 
the Ünited States. 

Now, it states the object of the act in section 18: 


And be it further enacted, That whenever it appears that the net earnings 
of the entire road and telegraph, including the amount allowed for services 
rendered for the United States, after deducting all expenditures, inclu 
repairs, and the furnishing, running, and managing of said road, shall ex: 

10 per cent upon its cost, exclusive of, the 5 por cent to be paid to the United 
States, Congres may reduce the rates of fare thereon, if unreasonable in 
amonnt, and may fix and establish the same by law. And the better to ac- 
complish the object of this act, namely, to promote the public interest and 
welfare by the construction of said railroad and ph line, and kee: 
the same in working order, and to secure to the Government at all times ut 
ularly in time of war) the use and benefits of the same for postal, mili- 
and o! urposes, gress may at any time, having due regard for 
the rights of companies named herein, add to, alter, amend, or repeal 
this act. 


A prime object of the Government in constructing this great 
national highway was the public welfare, and in order to do that. 
it also protected the public against extravagant and extortionate 
rates of fares or charges upon the roads, and retained to itself the 

wer to amend, alter, or change those rates as well as the original 

w. Ifanew company of this kinds in, organized under the 
laws of Utah, buying the property at this rate and capitalizing it 
atfourtimes the amount invested, utterly outside and i rcge 
of all the statutory requirements, what becomes of the rights of 
the public in this matter? They are simply sacrificed, without 
any care being taken for their rights, without any re; to the 
original object of Congress in passing this act. I wish to say, as 
the Senator from Iowa has mentioned the question of the Govern- 
ment owning this property, that when the Government passed the 
law they no fears on that matter apparently. They imposed 
that as the ultimate penalty to be enforced, provided the compa- 
nies did not perform their part of the contract either in paying 
the bonds and interest at maturity or in completing the road as 


uired. 
We have been terrorized in à good many directions in order to 
keep the Government from that, and y to advertise to these 
men that the Government would not enforce the penalty which the 
law prescribes. With an ordinary debtor it would not be ex- 
ported under those circumstances, therefore, that a fair pro tion 
‘or the settlement of the debt would be obtained. With these ex- 
traordinary debtors, who have taken advantage of every opportu- 
nity to defraud the Government of its properand just dues in this 
matter, who have squandered the great fund which was given 
to them without constructing the road in the manner required by 
Congress, who have debauched public men, who have been a dis- 
grace to the whole country, as everyone will admit, for the last 
thirty years, it seems to me it is a surrender not only of the busi- 
ness interests of the Government, but of all the rights, and the 
ignity, and the honor of this great Government. 

rom the very inception of this great work there was no honest 
intent to carry out the law. In the construction of the Union 
Pacific and the Kansas Pacific there was not spent $20,000 a mile. 
Any man familiar with the character of the great valley of the 
Platte and the Kansas River, up which those roads run, knows 
that the road can be constructed at a minimum of cost. I have 
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myself seen miles and miles of track where the ties were laid 
down on the line given by the engineers, the rails were spiked, and 
trains were run along, while a small ditch was being dug on each 
side and thrown over into the center. It was that character of 
work. There is rarely a case that a cut over 6 or 8 feet was en- 
countered. 

I myself constructed as engineer the most difficult division in 
the first 135 miles of the Kansas Pacific, that from Lawrence to 
Leavenworth, and its absolute cost, involving more work than 
any other portion of that part of the line, the first 135 miles, was 
$19,009 a mile. What did they get for that expenditure? They 
got the consent of the Senate of the United States to make a 
treaty with the Delaware Indians by which they purchased 
223,000 acres of land at $1.27 in currency, which they sold ata 
profit of over $7 an acre. They also got from Leavenworth 
County $250,000 of stock paid up, and it is the only paid-up stock 
that the books of the Union Pacific Company ever show The 
books of the Kansas Pacific had no other paid-up stock. After 
the construction of that little piece of road, which cost about 
$500,009, they then turned around and put a mortgage upon it 
for 8602.000, putting in their pockets the profit of a million and a 
half dollars at least in the construction of it. 

So it was with the remainder of the Kansas Pacific. About 
eighteen to twenty thousand dollars a mile covered every cent of 
the expense. The road was not constructed as a first-class road. 
The road was in the main inferior and in wretched condition. 
Some of the Government examiners who were sent out, as shown 
by the testimony in Mr. Pattison's report, were esie des 
One of them was paid $25,000 to sign the report by which they 
obtained the bonds. The presidents of the roads made affidavit 
that the stock had been subscribed and paid for as required by law 
each time when the issue of bonds was urged. They obtained an 
immense land nt, alternate sections for 20 miles on each side 
of the road, and the odd sections were sold to settlers for $2.50 an 
acre, instead of the regular price, $1.25. So the men who bought 
those lands on the Indian reservations and who bought the lands 
along the lines of these roads for double price were really the 
od who contributed that portion of the fund to construct the 
road. 

I think when we depart from this proviso of the law which 
gives the right to the Government to regulate the rate of freight 
and fares we are doing a * wrong and a great injustice to the 
people of that country. hen we consent to anything which de- 
prives this great system of its continuity from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Ocean, we are doing a great wrong to the entire 
country. As the Senator from Alabama said, it was created as a 
great instrumentality of Government. Itrises to a higher plane 
than that of a mere contract for the construction of a certain 
number of miles of road. 

But I do not desire, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURS- 
TON] has said, to enter into a general discussion of this matter. 
lam anxious that the Government shall step in and prevent what 
I regard as an unlawful thing from being done, to the great injury 

f the credit of the Government. There is no law under heaven 
that ean be found for this reorganization committee making a 
secret contract with thelate Executive, the late unlamented Execu- 
tive, let me say, of this country. The policy of these roads, so far 
as the Administrations have been concerned, it seems to me has 
been like a serial novel. Each installment has been labeled to 
be continued in our next." The policy inaugurated by Mr. Cleve- 
land and his Attorney-General, which is expressed in these letters, 
I do not desire to see carried out by the present Administration. 

I believe that this country looks with a great deal of hope and 
interest to the administration of affairs by the present Adminis- 
tration. We all desire the very best results, so far as Mr. McKin- 
ley’s Administration is concerned. There is no patriotic citizen 
in this country who does not desire to see it succeed, and to see it 
lift everything xd on a higher and better plane than that which 
was occupied by the Government for the four years preceding the 
4th of March last. I do not wish to see this dark-lantern con- 
spiracy, a twin brother to the famous bond contract, carried out 
to the eternal shame and disgrace of any Administration which 
permits it to be done. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the effort made this morning 
to get up the joint resolution reported from the Committee on 
Pacific Hailroads failed for the want of a quorum. An evident 
filibuster was instituted for the pu of defeating action npon 
the joint resolution. The junior Senator from braska [Mr. 
THURSTON] was in the Chamber, and on several occasions, I think, 
when his name was called, he did not vote, and he did not answer 
the roll call, and participated, therefore, in the purpose of breaking 
the quorum, so that we could not possibly proceed with the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution. 

'Then came the joint resolution which is now before the Senate, 
and it untied the tongue of the junior Senator from Nebraska, so 
that we can at last approach the subject, perhaps not in as full 


form as we would like to do, because after all it is not a pleasant 
wing to discuss one measure upon the terms and provisions of 
another. In the course of the remarks which I submitted this 
morning, I referred to the pendency of a resolution in a former 
session of Congress on the same subject, introduced by the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. genet I have the resolution be- 
foreme. The junior Senator from Nebraska left the impression 
upon my mind, as I suppose he did upon the Senate, that he oc- - 
cupied a great number of morning hours, four, or five, or six, in 
opposition to the resolution of his colleague. 
will read that resolution to show what it was that the Sena- 

tor from Nebraska was opposing, and to show why it is that the 
Senator from Nebraska is continuing to oppose the same kind and 
class of measures upon the part of the Senate of the United 
States. Here is the resolution which the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska opposed: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pacific Railroads be, and they are hereby, 
instructed toinquire and report to the Senate whether the executive depart- 


ment has, by ex law, authority to foreclose the Government mo: 
or lien on the Union Pacitic and Kansas Pacific rail 


specting by contemplated ar and 
whether it is not the duty of the President, under existing law, before caus- 
ing a foreclosure of such mo: or lien, to direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to“ redeem or othe clear off all the paramount liens. mort- 

es, or incumbrances upon such property by paying the sums lawfully due 
n re: thereof out of the Treasury;" and that in the meantime, and pend- 
ing the report of the Committee on c Railroads, the Attorney-General 
be, and he is hereby, directed to refrain from entering into any further or 
additional stipulations or agreements 3 the sale of said property, or 
any portion thereof, or any fund arising therefrom or in any manner belong- 
ing thereto or connected therewith. 


That is the resolution which the Senator from Nebraska occu- 
pied the time of the Senate so great a while in 3 

Mr. THURSTON. I suggest to the Senator that my colleague 
on the next day following introduced another resolution, which I 
hand to the Senator, and both of which I discussed at that time. 

Mr. MORGAN. 1 will read it: : 

Resolved by the Senate (the Hi R tati 
ANTEPE Ba diene ä ne Just e eee . 
of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroad companies, or either of them, 
without additional legislation by Congress, would not be binding on the Gov- 
M QA LUN pond, Re mich Ru shove be INE Seaton 
Congressional action. ^ Y y 

So a resolution intended to prevent the sacrifice of this road, 
under the conditions which have been stated in the remarks of 
the honorable Senator from Kansas, it was the purpose of the 
Senator from Nebraska to ied He was doing all he could to 
pua any interference at all on the part of the Congress of the 

nited States with the action then taken by the President of the 
United States and the Attorney-General, which action is the sub- 
ject-matter of the resolution which we offered this morning and 
attempted to get an opportunity to discuss. 4 

The Senator’s opposition has been doubly emphasized by the 
character of the resolutions which his colleague had introduced 
into the Senate and was pressing for consideration. The Senator 
evidently intended to expend as much of the time of the Senate as 
could be conveniently done in opposing those resolutions, one of 
which was a resolution of inquiry and the other was a resolution 
expressive of the sense of the Senate against the action taken by 
the President of the United States. I supposed at the time that 
of course it had been stated and was of record in some of the pro- 
ceedings that the Senator was counsel for the receivers of this 
railroad, every one of whom is engaged in this new project of 
reconstruction and is a party to this contract, made virtually with 
themselves upon their recommendation. Isupposed that the Sen- 
ator felt a natural interest in trying to break down any effort of 
Congress to interrupt that proceeding, and such was the tenor of 
his remarks, and now the Senator avows that he was opposed to 
both those resolutions. 

The Committee on Pacific Railroads took up the subject them- 
selves at the present session upon a resolution offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas and referred to them, and they reported back 
that resolution, and it is here now. "That resolution, after recit- 
ing the statute upon which this action is founded, provides two 
things. First, it is an expression of the sense of the Senate— 

That the President should, in strict accordance with the above-quoted 
statute, direct the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out the po of 
said act by redeeming or otherwise clearing off the paramount liens, mort- 

and incumbrances on said railroad by paying the sums lawfully due in 

t thereof out of the Treasury to the holders of prior liens, and direct 

the Secretary of the Treasury thereupon to take control and management of 
said railroad and all the property, eal and personal, in any manner belong- 
ing thereto; or if that shall not deemed the wiser course to pursue, that 
the President should direct the Attorney-General to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings in the courts and otherwise as shall be needful to redeem such 
property from an prior mo: e, lien, or incumbrance, necessary and 
prover to defend the interests of the United States in respect to the matters 
said act of Congress mentioned, and to take steps to foreclose any mort- 
gage or lien of the United States on any of said railroad property. 
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Then the committee added the following to the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Kansas: 


And that the President is requested to suspend proceedings to carry into 


effect the agreement alleged to have been made to sell the interest of the 
United States in the Union Pacific Railroad and in the sinking fund until the 
further action of Congress is had in reference thereto. 


The junior Senator from Nebraska opposes thatresolution. He 
opposed the two resolutions which led up to this same conclusion, 
to this same legislation, and now he opposes this one. The Sena- 
tor occupied at the time the attention in the morning hour on 
various occasions (I have all the references here), be; ing on 
February 3, 1897, and concluding on page 1969 of the RECORD on 
the 16th day of February, 1897. 

Mr. THURSTON. ill the Senator please state on how many 
mornings I discussed that question? 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not state on how many mornings the 
Senator discussed it without taking the trouble to look over the 
RECORD, but my recollection is five. 

Mr. THURSTON. I think the Senator will find it was three, 
and that I occupied about three hours and forty-five minutes in 
the whole discussion. 

Mr. MORGAN. That may be true. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think it was three days. 

Mr. MORGAN. Three days, says the honorable colleague of 
the Senator. Now, during all that time he was speaking in op- 
position to the resolution, The author of the resolution made no 
reply. He did not take the floor at all. I understand that in fact 
he had no opportunity to do so because by the indulgence of the 
Senate the junior Senator from Nebraska was allowed to go on 
on morning hour to morning hour and discuss the matter ad 

ibitum, 
` I came to the conclusion that that resolution would necessarily 
fail; that we should not get an expression upon it; that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska had determined to wear out the time of the 
Senate in its discussion. Thereupon, when unanimous consent 
was asked for an oppor spiky to him, as he said, to finish his re- 
marks, I objected. The Senator has not put any of his remarks 
into the RECORD. *Iremember the general course of the discus- 
sion, and all of it was for the purpose of sustaining the jurisdic- 
tion of the court and the action of the President of the United 
States in the sale of the sinking fund and in all that was done in 
respect to this matter, his colleague being on the other side of that 
question, laboring very manfully and very earnestly in the effort 
to get some action taken upon the subject. 
ow, the Senator is here opposing this matter still. We have 
sought to give him, and anyone else who supposes that he has the 
ability to explain away this dark and peculiar transaction, all the 
opportunity that may be necessary in order to doit. But when 
we undertake to call it up in order that this opportunity may be 
afforded to the junior Senator from Nebraska, the chairman of the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads institutes a filibuster to stop us 
from proceeding to its consideration at all. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Will the Senator 
from Alabama please indicate where and how I filibustered? 

Mr. MORGAN. By objecting to the consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. GEAR. Is that filibustering? It seems to me I have heard 
the Senator from Alabama object many times to the consideration 
of measures. If that can be called filibustering, the Senator from 
Alabama has filibustered. 

Mr. MORGAN. If it is not a filibuster, I do not know that I 
have ever seen one in the Senate. What has delayed a vote? 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator from Alabama knows it is not fili- 
bustering. 

Mr. MORGAN I propose to ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution now before the Senate relating to a monument to Gen- 
eral Sherman shall be disposed of without further debate, and 
then that the resolution of the Senator from Kansas reported from 
the Committee on Pacific Railroads shall be taken up for consid- 
eration. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg to state that unanimous consent was given 
to take up the resolution regarding the Sherman statue, and the 
p is out of order in offering an addition to that resolution. 

shall object to the latter request. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, I am prepared for any sort of an objec- 
tion that will Vnd the consideration of tbe joint resolution. I 
am not astonished at all. It is a mere continuance of the fili- 
buster. There is not any concealing that. Sir, Iam not a child 
or a novice here that I do not understand the meaning of what is 

oing on. I propose again to the chairman of the Committee on 

acific Railroads, and the junior Senator from Nebraska, and to 
the Senate that we shall dispose of the Sherman resolution with- 
out further debate, and that then we shall proceed with the con- 
sideration of the resolution reported from the Committee on Pa- 
cific Railroads. 

Mr. GEAR. Irenew my objection, Mr. President, for the rea- 
son that the Senate has already given its consent to the consider- 
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ation of the resolution on the Clerk's desk, and that any addition 
made thereto Aen Senator from Alabama is out of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understand that nothing is out of order that 
is done here by unanimous consent. 

r. GEAR. Except the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. That kind of an attempt to escape is—I will 
not characterize it. But here we are now, and in order to geta 
chance to say a word for the people and the Government of the 
United States against this enormous fraud, we have to resort to 
somewhat unusual proceedings in the Senate to give even our 
tongues the liberty of stating the facts in respect to this outrage 
upon the country. 

I know that the Republican party in the Senate does not espouse 
this thing, for Republicans have voted to-day to proceed to the 
consideration of this matter, and therefore I shall not consent in 
any way to give a political complexion toit. What is being done 
here is an objection interposed for the benefit of and at theinstance 
of the Union Pacific Railroad and those who propose to purchase 
it, including Collis P. Huntington. He is one of the purchasers 
who is to be and William R. Hearst is another one. e four re- 
ceivers are also members of this reorganization, men who have got 
their whole interest in this matter, who have undertaken, as the 
honorable Senator from Kansas said, to finance this business. 
They have capitalized it at $100,000,000 in 4 per cent bonds, 
$25,000,000 of which they propose to reserve for themselves and 
$75,000,000 in preferred stock. The Senator from Kansas has just 
made the statement here. But they price the property at $200,- 
000,000 in that transaction that they propose to get for an expendi- 
ture of $28,000,000. 

Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg to state that Mr. Clark, who is the engineer 
in charge and who is the railroad manager of the Union Pacific, 
stated under oath before the committee that the whole property 
of the Union Pacific, not the branches, but the whole property of 
the Union Pacific from Council Bluffs to Ogden could be built 
for $50,090,000. I give that in reply to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, yes; it can be built now for $50,000,000; 
but who is going to give them authority to do it? They have the 
right of way, sey. have the roadbed, the track 

Mr. GEAR. e included in that, ab initio, the construction of 
the road, the a of way, and everything. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; ab initio under the present conditions, 
not those of thirty years ago. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, I 
will state that according to the reconstruction committee the net 
earnings now of the Union Pacific are $4,500,000 annually; that 
that is the average net earnings of the last ten years, I have been 
over their line—— 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; that was stated by the Senator from 
Kansas, you remember. 

Mr. ALLEN. That would make more than 4 per cent on $100,- 


000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. It would be more than 4 per cent. They are 
earning now 4 per cent on 8120, 000,000, according to the table 
which the Senator from Kansas put in his speech, which I have 
no doubt is literally correct. 

In regard to the statement made by Mr. Clark, an engineer, that 
the road could now be constructed for $50,000,000, if that be so, 
why does this reconstruction company 3 it at 8200,000,0002 
Are they a set of men who do not understand their interest or 
their power or the power of the money that they control? When 
mey put it at $200,000,000, it means that x have got the power 
under this arrangement with the President of the United States to 
make it worth $200,000,000. Enough dividends have been paid in 
the Union Pacific Railroad since it first went into operation and 
down to the time it went into the hands of the receivers to have 
paid twice over the debt that is due to the United States Govern- 
ment and to the first-mortgage bondholders. They have got 
enough dividends out of it. 

'The Senator from Kansas pono out that, with the exception 
ofa contribution to one of the spurs or branches of the road in 
money, nobody had ever put any money into the stock of the 
company. The other day I called for information on that sub- 
ject, and Icall again. I want somebody to get up in the Senate 
and tell me where any man who is connected with this railroad 
company has ever put a dollar in the stock of this company. I 
took the ground then, and I reassert it, that this railroad prop- 
erty has been constructed entirely ont of the subsidy bonds of the 
United States Government, the lands granted uy the United 
States to this corporation and the branches, and the proceeds of 
the first mortgage, and that that was more, largely more, than 
was necessary to cover the entire expenses of construction. The 
stock of the company, amounting, as I remember now, to $100,- 
000,000, was sold by these men, and they had not anything else to 
do with the money except to pile it all in their private fortunes. 

Now, when all of this has been done, when this property is 
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estimated by them at $200,000,000, the President of the United 
States authorized them to take the sinking fund out of the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and apply it to the purchase of 
this property. Isay, Mr. President, that it is an enormous usurpa- 
tion of power which scandalizes the whole Government of the 
United States and every man who sustains him in doing so. 

The other day I had an opportunity to read in the Senate, and 
it is here in the RECORD, the Thurman Act of 1878 and the acts of 
1862 and 1864, under all of which, but more ifically under the 
Thurman Act, a sinking fund was established, to show that that 
fund was held in trust by the Government of the United States for 
thepurpose of paying off the first-mortgage bonds and interest, the 
subsidy bonds and interest, and any o creditors of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. The same provision was made also in 
respect of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. "There then is 
a trust fund in the Treasury of the United States appropriated 
and applied by Jaw to certain 8 purposes, and the President 
of the United States assumes the authority to turn that over to 
Louis Fi d in order to enable him to make a bid of $15,000.- 
000 for the property and pay that sinking fund in upon it. If 
that is not the fact, if that is not the situation, let somebody deny 
it or let somebody explain it. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is really $28,000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. So instead of their bidding forty-five million 
seven hundred and odd thousand dollars their bid is only twenty- 
eight million seven hundred and odd thousand dollars for this 
great property estimated and valued by these people at $200,000,000. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, the country will allow us to deal that 
way with public affairs, and perhaps somebody may even rebuke 
me for undertaking to interfere and make a question as to the 
authority of the President of the United States to do this. But, 
sir, I shall not shrink from my duty on that account. I have not 
done so heretofore. I have no interest in this business and never 
had. Iwas placed upon the Committee on Pacific Railroads when 
rad Vie first organized. I have been on it every day from that time 


Ihave witnessed all the examinations that have taken place in 
respect to these properties. The people of Alabama have not, I 
suppose, one dollar of interest in the qm one way or the other, 
I da not suppose there is a man in that State who owns a dollar 
of stock or a dollar of bonds. So we are entirely neutral in respect 
ofthis matter. Senators who live along the line of the road and 
who have been connected with it official y as attorneys of course 
must understand this matter better than I do; and it behooves 
them now to come forward and make statements in reply to this 
resolution, in reply to these declarations, and to show how it is 
that the President of the United States has this power, and to 
show who Louis Fitzgerald & Co. are, and whom they represent, 
and to show the ultimate destiny of this railway. 

This railway, I repeat, has been constructed and maintained with 
all of the enormous yield of dividend and other yields that it has 
made into the handsof theseoverrich stockholdersand contractors. 
All of that has come by taxation out of the pockets of the people, 
inal part by diront taxation to bring money into the Treas- 
ury, andi still a larger part by the indirect taxation of tariff rates. 
'There is not one dollar in that ron to-day which has not been 
contributed by the people of the United States who have been the 
patrons of the and there never was a dollar in the treasury 
of the company that was not contributed by the people. 

Therefore it is our duty to see that the contributions which 
have been made and those which are to be made are not thrown 
into the maw of men who seem to have no for law or jus- 
tice or righteousness, but whose business it is merely to fatten 
upon these schemes, to fatten upon the 3 at money 
and the law afford to them. It is our duty to see that they do 
not doit. Iam not surprised that every technicality is resorted 
to, that every method of obstruction that can be conceived of by 
ingenious minds is resorted to now, and has been heretofore, to 
prevent this investigation first, and to prevent the consummation 
of our purposes here, or the purpose of the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads as reported in the resolution of the Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. aes 

Mr. BACON. I find that the concluding part of the joint reso- 
lution is in these words: 

a ca into 
330 faci 
United States in the Union Pacific Railroad and in the sinking fund until tie 
further action of Congress is had in reference thereto. 

The question I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama is 
whether he thinks there is any doubt whatever of the power of 
the President to nd those proceedings? - 

Mr. MORGAN. e Presidential office of course is a contin- 
uous one. Mr.Cleveland held it and went out, and Mr. McKinley 
holds it at present. Of course,it is a continuous office. What- 
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ever power belongs to one President under the law belongs to his 
Successor, 

Mr. WHITE. If it will not interrupt the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I should like to ask him, as he is very familiar with this 
matter, whether he has been able to discover or has ever seen any 
actual purported contract between any of the officers of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the reorganization committee? 
Has he ever seen anything more than a mere exchange of letters 
stating that there would be a certain amount bid? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Committee on Pacific Railroads are Sen- 
ators of this body, including myself. The senior Senator from 
Nebraska ur ALLEN] has been very vigilant in sending inquiries 
and formal resolutions from the Senate Chamber to the President 
of the United States. We commenced first with Mr. Cleveland's 
Administration, and toward the close of the last session of Con- 

ess we got the letters which have been read to the Senate. 

ince that time we have sént other resolutions, thinking that per- 
haps something had been overlooked in sending in any agreement 
that might be found anywhere, and the present Attorney-General, 
through the President, replies to the resolution that, except four 
or five little scraps of paper that are found in the files there, noth- 
ing else appears except what had been previously communicated. 
So the evidence is absolutely itive and uncontradicted, and 
beyond possibility of contradiction, that no such contract was ever 
formulated and signed, or if it was, it has never gone on the files 
of the Government, 

We are left here now in that state of uncertainty, trying, ex- 
cruciating uncertainty, as to what has actually been done, and 
we want to know what has been done; and this committee, by 
unanimous vote, has proposed to ask the President of the United 
States, in the following words, to suspend action: 

— the, omine e Re e ld — sell ig beer Rane 
United States in the Union Pacific Railroad, and in the sinking fund, until 
the further action of Congress is had in reference thoreto. 

Thatis the only request that is made of the President here. Tho 
balance of the resolution is a declaration of opinion. 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will allow me, as he was inter- 
rupted by the Senator from California before he answered my 
question, I wish to state to him that I myself did not ask him the 
question because I differ with him on that subject, but I desire to 
have in the Senate the statement of the learned Senator as to his 
opinion relative tothe authority of the President to suspend these 
proceedings. 

Mr. MORGAN. The present President? 

Mr. BACON. I am speaking of the present President of the 
United States. This request is directed to him, and I desire to 
have the statement of the Senator from Alabama upon the legal 
proposition as tothe power of President McKinley to comply with 
the request contained in these resolutions, or his power to do so 
without such a request. 

Mr. MORGAN. I was about to answer that, and had partially 
answered it, by saying that the Executive office is a continuous 
one, and whoever performs the office of President, whether Mr. 
McKinley or Mr. Cleveland, performs it effectually if he has the 
authority to do it, 

This agreement is in fieri, it is a continuing agreement, it is an 
incomplete agreement. Iwill remark again that we do not know 
what it contains; we are kept in the dark as to even the terms of 
it; but whatever it is, it is evidently an agreement that is not per- 
fected and completed. The President of the United States has tho 
right to recall that agreement, provided he finds, first of all, that 
it was made without authority of law. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if it will not interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, seeking information again, I , is it not 
more accurate, perhaps, to say that there is no agreement—usin 
that term as meaning a valid contract—but that the situation o 
affairs is abouf this, that unless some action is taken the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will permit the people referred to to 
take the property, and will receive only for its position in the 
litigation and its interest in the property the sum named by the 
Senator from Alabama; and that in carrying out that project the 
President of the United States is necessarily the instrument X 
resenting the Government, and, unless restrained by us, 
probably continge to proceed in the same direction and make the 
gale or ee referred to by the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. MORGAN. In order to get a full answer to the points sug- 
gested to me e Senators, I hope they will let me complete my 
answer now. @ will first look at the 8 as to whether 
this is an executed agreement. The decree not been rendered 
in the cause for the sale of the property. We do not know, there- 
fore, what decree is going to be rendered or whether any decree is 
going to be rendered. en, of course, the property has not been 
sold. There has been no money paid on the sale of this property. 
The transfer of the sinking fund, which is a part of thisagreement, 
is to take place, of course, naturally. 
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Ido not say what the terms are, because I can not ascertain 
them; but the transfer of the sinking fund is to take place after 
the bid has been made, to enable Fitzgerald & Co. to pay their bid 
of forty-five million seven hundred and odd thousand dollars. 
Looking at it in that way, it is an unexecuted agreement, one that 
has not been completed. The Senate of the United States, there- 
fore, turning its attention to this subject, declares that in its opin- 
ion the President had no right to make such a disposition of this 

roperty. 

5 What: would an honest, conscientious Executive do on such a 

«gestion as that made in the Senate of the United States? The 
first thing he would do would be to ask that a scrutinizing inves- 
tigation be made by the Judiciary Committee of this body, or by 
the entire body, to determine whether or not President Cleveland 
had the right to transfer the sinking fund. 

Now, Mr. President, it is hardly a debatable proposition; there 

.can hardly be a question about it, because whoever reads the stat- 

ute which created this sinking fund sees nt once that it was a trust 
fund set apart T the law for special and particular pu , for 
the payment of the bonds and interest and other debts of the Union 
Pacific Company, and not to enable a bidder at a judicial sale to 
bid off the ropery at an advantage over other people. 

Mr. ALLE 5 ill the Senator from Alabama permit me right 
there to make an agair 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BACON in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is the Senator informed as to whether the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been impleaded in these equity 
proceedings or not? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Government of the United States has re- 
fused to become a party defendant in some of the cases, but to 
others it appears to have become a party defendant, and to have 
made answer. 

Mr. ALLEN, By what authority has it become a ? 

Mr. MORGAN. By direction the President of the United 
States, VEE Sees the Attorney-General. 

Mr. ALLEN. The President, then, as I understand it, has di- 
rected the Attorney-General to ap; without process? 

Mr. MORGAN. He gave the Attorney-General carte blanche 
to manage and control this rty for the best interests of the 
Government, and the Attorney-General has done that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Of his own yolition? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator regard that as binding upon 
the Government? 

- Mr. MORGAN. No; I do not. I think it would be almost 

absurd to answer that there was any question about it at all. At 
all events, here is a matter presented for the consideration of the 
Senate of the United States and the President of the United States, 
which, to say the least of it, rests in grave doubt; and before the con- 
tract is completed, before the sinking fund has been actually turned 
over, before the interests of the United States have been sold under 
a decree, and before the decree has passed, we ask the President 
of the United States to s d proceedings until the Congress of 
the United States can inquire into it. 

Now, suppose that some judge who presides in the cases which 
are before the court should hold that the President of the United 
States had made a final and conclusive contract, binding upon the 
Government, valid in all respects, honest, upright, and thoroughly 
within the of his power—suppose s a decision as that 
should be made—then, Mr. President, the question would arise in 
the Senate Chamber and in the other House whether or not the 
8 authority of the United States actually extended to this 
subject. 

But is there a likelihood that that will take A para unless this 
resolution is voted down? Would President McKinley or a judge 
of a district court or a circuit court of the United States proceed 
to execute this contract in the face of a resolution of this kind 
until Congress could have the opportunity to inquire? I can not 
conceive that such a state of affairs could possibly exist in fhis 
Repnblic. I will state a reason why that could not exist, which I 
think is paramount to every possible objection. It is that the 
Congress of the United States has the right and the power to alter, 
amend, or repeal this charter at its pleasure. We can repeal this 
charter to-day if the House of Representatives and the President 
will act with us, and thereby cut down all the jurisdiction of the 
court. We can alter and amend the statute, and thereby we can 
limit or take away the jurisdiction of the court. We have taken 
hold of the i of this corporation. 

Mr. THU . If the Senator will excuse me, does he in- 
sist that to repeal the charter would deprive the courts of juris- 
sero Rs dispose of the property in accordance with the lien 
upon i 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no doubt in my mind—none in the 
world—that depriving this corporation of its charter powers would 
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necessarily put it out of court, for it is a nonentity after that time, 


and not a legal entity at all; and it could not be a party to a suit; 
even that would have to stop. 

The difficulty all the time in the mind of the Senator from 
Nebraska and in the minds of those who have been pursuing this 
ignis fatuus is that they assume that certain rights have been 
vested in the parties holding interest under these charters, cor- 
porators, stockholders, bondholders, which are entirely incapable 
of being adjusted by future legislation of Congress; whereas the 
decision upon the Thurman Act broadly held that the Congress 
of the United States has the unlimited power of repealand altera- 
tion, and when I say “unlimited,” I do not mean that Co 
can destroy a vested right of any kind, for the reason that the 
Constitution steps in there and throws its shield around a vested 
right and protects it; but beyond that, the Congress of the United 
States from the very start has always had an unlimited right of 
alteration, amendment, and repeal of any feature of this entire 
law and of all previous laws; and that was not only reenacted in 
the Thurman Act, but we exer pay ai BY upon that proposition 
of law and seized their income and applied it to this sinking fund, 
took it out of their control, whereas by the original charter they 
had a perfect right to control it; we seized it, we sequestered it, 
we put it into a sinking fund, and then we commanded that that 
EDEN fund should be a trust fund, and that it should not be 
applied to any other purposes than those expressed in the statute. 

find no difficulty at all in answering the question of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, and I assert again, as I asserted the other day, 
my opinion that the whole fabric of this proceeding of foreclosure, 
as it is disclosed in the bills which have been filed and in the 
answers thereto, is based upon the idea not that the Government 
of the United States had a statutory lien upon this property, but 
that the Government of the United States had a mortgage con- 
tract for its protection. That isa total mistake, a total misap- 

rehension. 

But that, Mr. President, is aside from the question of the power 
of the President of the United States to take this sinking fund and 
turn it over into the hands of a private individual representing a 
company of men and authorizing him to bid that property as a 

of the fund for the purchase of this estate. There can be no 
ustification for such a thing as that. There is no ble excuse 
orit. 'There is no part of the law of the United States that hints 
at such a power in the President. On the contrary, he expressly 
violates the statute when he undertakes to make a disposition of 
that fund to any other p than those to which it was dedi- 
cated when put into the sinking fund. 

I repeat again, that the only requestthatis made of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in this resolution is the one which I 
have read: 

And 
Wer meyer enge soot ce mace bole conta orn eden at Ee 

in the Union Pacific Railroad, and in the sinking fund, until 
the further action of Congress is had in reference thereto. 

He makes the suspension; he gives heed to the request. 

Mr. TURPIE. I hope the Senator from Alabama will permit 
me to make a su, tion to him at that point. 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TURPIE. Is t that the expression to nd pro- 
ceedings” is nota legal expression. I think it should read this 
way, and that the case be continued for the further action of 
Con I have no doubt that is what is meant; still there 
would be a doubt as to whether the court would grant it or not. 
Ihave no doubt we could pass a law continuing the cause, but I 
prefer that the resolution shall read, that the President ask a 
continuance of the cause, and that thereupon such cause shall be 
continued until the further action of Congress." 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what was intended to be included in 
thee on that the cause shonld be continued until Congress 
could inquire into the subject, and I think perbaps the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Harris] will admit the amendment, as he has 
a right to act for the committee and represents the committee on 
this subject. The President is requested to ask a continuance of 
the proceedings on the cause or the cause to be continued until 
Congress can have an S Oper to look into the matter. 

Mr. President, there been a very unpleasant aspect of over- 
reaching and surprise about this business. Why did the Presi- 
dent of the United States put off this important action in this 
matter until just at the close of his Administration? Why did he 
not communicate to the Congress of the United States what he 
had done, and ask the advice of Congress as to his authority to 
do it, unless he was perfectly sure that he had the power? y 
is it that he would consent to go out of office leaving this transac- 
tion in this indefinite condition and the people of the United 
States exposed to what we consider and honestly believe to be a 
great outrage? 

The Co; of the United States was in its expiring days, as 
the Administration was also, crowded with appropriation bills 
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and every other matter that could command public attention, at 
the moment that this transaction was carried into the form of an 
agreement. There was surprise about it; there was no opportu- 
nity to investigate, and if this extra session of Congress had not 
been called—and it was not at that time anticipated, at least no- 
body knew whether it was going to be called or not—we should 
nct have had any opportunity to make a question about this case 
until the next session of Congress, when all this matter would 
have passed into a consent decree and we would have been con- 
fronted here then with a consent decree between the President of 
the United States, or the officials of the United States, and Louis 
Fitzgerald & Co. that would have been paraded in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives as the conclusive action of 
this Government. 

Sir, we have had no opportunity to investigate this question. 
On the contrary, we have been shut off from oppa nmt to do 
so; and I believe it has been deliberately done. believe that it 
was expected that this agreement would be consummated in the 
vacation of Congress, and when we got back here we should be 
confronted with the disposal of this property, of such a character 
as that it would be said it is conclusively ascertained, and that 
decision stands, no matter how outrageous it may have been. 
Would it not have been outrageous? Who can justify the taking 
of this sinking fund out of the Treasury of the United States by 
an Executive act and turning it over into the hands of Louis 
Fitzgerald & Co.? On what ground can that be justified, either 
of law or morals or public policy? What excuse can there be for 
an act of that kind? 

Sir, I have looked through it as carefully as I knew how, and in 
conference with other men wiser far than I am, and none of us 
ever has been able to frame a reasonable or rational excuse for 
such a disposal of that property and the funds that are in that 
sinking fund. As the resolution looks to that more particularly 
than anything else, I have chosen to confine my argument to-day 
tothat proposition mainly. Heretofore I have had an opportu- 
nity of expressing my views on the subject of the legal rights of 
this corporation. They are in the RECORD, subject to be investi- 
gated and combated, and I should like to see whether or not I am 
wrong about them. Ishall give candid consideration to any ob- 
jections that may be made to any view I have stated before the 
Senate in respect of this matter. 

I regret more than 1 care to express the necessity that is incum- 
bent upon me and upon my colleagues on that committee to bring 
this subject up in the form in which it is brought up to-day. 1t 
is a subject which requires open, frank, free action on the part of 
the Senate of the United States. Instead of receiving that, it has 
received obstruction at all times, as well during this session of 
Congress as before, at the last session of Congress, when the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] occupied the floor for so 
many days in opposition to a resolution when he saw that it was 
N that the resolution could pass; and I was forced to take 
the subject out of the consideration of the Senate in order that the 
time of the Senate might be occupied with other business in which 
we were all interested. So there was no chance, against the Sen- 
ator’s objection, against his obstructive action on the resolutions 
offered by his colleague, to get the Senate toa vote. That is the 
reason I made the objection to the Senator continuing his remarks. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I regret very much that the 
Senator from Alabama finds it necessary to continually refer to 
the extraordinary length of my discussion of this question at the 
last session of Congress. I spoke at the last session during three 
morning hours, covering a total time of three hours and three- 
quarters, just three-quarters of an hour less than the Senator from 
Alabama has consumed on the present resolution on last Monday 
and to-day. 

Mr. President, I do not aspire to the unique distinction of talk- 
ing my own measures to death. I have never yet unnecessarily 
occupied the attention of the Senate. I have never risen in my 
place unless I thought I had something that was worthy the at- 
tention of the Senate; and I know of no question that ought to 
receive more careful and deliberate consideration and attention 
than the question that is now before us. 

I have n greatly surprised at the statement of the Senator 
from Alabama that his committee, after making most careful 
investigation, was unable to find but a portion of the correspond- 
ence that between the officers of the Government and the 
reorganization committee, and by the statement that such parts 
of that correspondence as were found were found without signa- 
ture and in an incomplete condition. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor had only referred to Document 83 of the last session of Con- 


gress, he would have found that on January 25, 1897, this full 
correspondence was transmitted to the committee of which he is 
a member, by the Senate, having been transmitted to the Senate 
by the Attorney-General of the United States; and in order that 
the committee may know now what it already has officially be- 
fore it, I ask to have this report printed as a part of my remarks. 
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The document referred to is as follows: 
[Senate Document No. 83, Fifty-fourth Congress, second session.] 
AGREEMENT WITH REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
The Vice-President presented the 9 letter from the Attorney- 
General, in response to Senate resolution of January 23, relative to 
ment made with what is commonly known as the reorganization 9 
of the Union Pacific Railroad 9 Tespecting the foreclosure of the 
Government lien on the property of said company, and correspondence in 
connection therewith: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, D. C., January 23, 1897. 
Sim: I have the honor, pursuant to the Senate resolution of this date, to 
say that an agreement has been made with what is commonly known as the 
reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Railway Company respect 
the foreclosure of the Government lien on porny of said company. 
transmit herewith a copy of the letter of the President of the United States 
under authority of which the agreement was made and foreclosure proceed- 
—.— have bonn commenced, and copies of the correspondence which embodies 
ie agreemen 
The names of the gentlemen who comprise the reo zation committee 
are as follows: Lo . Saw chairman; Jacob H. Schiff, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, jr., Chauncey M. Depew, Marvin Huzhitt, Oliver Ames, 2d. 
These papers set forth all the information called for by the resólution. 
After the closing of the agreement I designated the United States Trust 
Company of New York as the de tary.and thereupon, upon the 21st in- 
stant, the sum of $4,500,000 was deposited therein in conformity with the 
terms of the ment. The certificate representing such deposit is now 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
JUDSON HAR Y 
Attorney-General. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, January 12, 1897. 
DEAR Sir: The bill which has been for some time pending before the Con- 
es, providing for the adjustment and extension of the indebtedness of 
he Pacific railroads to the Government of the United States, has been de- 
feated in the House of Representatives. 
In the case of the Union Pacific Railroad and the Kansas Pacific Railroad, 
a default in the payment of their indebtedness having occurred, and suits 
having been commenced for the foreclosure of the lien upon said roads which 
is paramount to the lien and security of the United States, you are hereby 
directed, pursuant to the provisions of an act of Congress passed March 3, 
1887, after taking such precautions and perfecting such arrangoments as are 
possible to assure as far as practicable the payment of their indebtedness to 
the Government asa result of the suits now pending or others to be insti- 
tuted, to take such proceedings in the courts as shall needful to protect 
and defend the rights and interests of the United States in respect of such 
indebtedness, and to take steps to foreclose the mortgages or liens of the 
United States upon the pro: m these railroad companies. 
In the case of the other aided Pacific railroads as to which no foreclosure 
suits are ponini a different situation is presented, which requires further 
consideration before deciding the course to be taken by the Government. 


Yours, truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Hon. Jupson HARMON, 
Attorney-General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1897. 

Sin: Hon. George Hoadly, s l assistant to the Attorney-General, has 
sent me your letter to him of the löth instant, making a proposition on behalf 
of your committee fora guaranteed minimum bid for the property of the 
Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railway companies and the Union Pacific 
sinking fund as a basis for the Government's proceeding to foreclose its lien 
thereon. [am authorized by the President to commence foreclosure pro- 
pesana erra. suggested in your proposal, provided it is modified in the follow- 
inr partic : 

(1) In order to preserve the basis of the original informal 3 
which took place in the absence of an accurate statement of the sinking fund, 
your offer should be modified sothat the amount of the ranteed bid therein 
named will be $45,754,059.99, instead of the sum of $45,000,000. 

(2) That the UD 3 clause of your proposal be eliminated, viz: *and 
that, to the extent to which the Government may determine the terms of 


decree, an equal deposit to be made within a reasonable time before sale shall 


be uired as a qualification of any other bidder." While I have no doubt 
that the court follow the uniform practice in railway foreclosures of re- 
quiring a deposit of all bidders as a guaranty of faith and security for 


performance, and while the Government will obviously have the same inter- 
est as other parties in having such condition imposed, I do not wish to make 
a stipulation on that point as a condition of our arrangement. 

(3) That your propose} is understood to mean that in case the property 
mentioned should not be sold as a unit, minimum bids for the separate por- 
tions thereof are to be made which in the aggregate will produce to the Gov- 
ernment the net sum above mentioned. In case of separate sales. the deposit 
named by i may of course beused for qualification of biddersrepresenting 
you at each, in such proportions as may be 3 under the terms of sale. 

(4) Four guaranty applies to such sale or sales as shall bec 
The sale of the sinking fund may be judicial or otherwise. 

Your acceptance of the above modifications of your proposal will close the 
arrangement, and I will proceed to institute foreclosure proceedings on be- 
half of the Government as soon as the deposit named by you is made, for 
which, upon receipt of your acceptance, I will designate the depositary. 


Very respectfully, 
——, Attorney-General. 
Louis FITZGERALD, Esq., 
Chairman Reorganization Committee, Union Pacific Rwy. Co., 
No. 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


REORGANIZATION COMMITTERE, 
UNION PACIFIO RAILWAY COMPANY, 
New York, January 20, 1897. 
Sin: I have your favor of 18th instant, written in reply to my letter of 15th 
instant to Hon. George Hoadly, s assistant to the Attorney General. 
On behalf of the reorganization committee of the Union Pacific marear 
Company, I have the honor to accept the modifications proposed in your le 
ter of January 18,1897, to the proposal made in my letter to Hon. George 
Hoadly, dated on the E NADA, 10 ZOE 
am, very respectfully, UIS FIT: RALD, 
ji hai ida Union Pacific Reorganization Committee. 
Hon. Jupson HARMON, 
Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 


ome effective. 


1897. 
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New YORK, January 15, 1897. 

DEAR SIR: Replying, on behalf of the Union Pacific reorganization com- 
mittee, to your favor of the lith instant, in which you request from this 
committee such proposition as it re Bi wile to make fixinga guaranteed 
bid at foreclosure and sale for the interest of the United States in the Union 
Pacific Railway and for the Union Pacific sinking fund, Iam authorized to 
submit to you, and through you to the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, the following: y 

In the event that the Government shall at once take proceedings in the 

nding foreclosure suits, or by independent bills, for the enforcement of its 
Tien upon the railroad and property of the Union Pacific Railway (which in- 
cludes the Kansas Pacific line) by sale thereof, and for the sale of the sinking 
fund in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury relating to the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, the reorganization committee is prepared to - 
antee a minimum bid for the Union and Kansas Pacific lines of rail and 
property embraced within the lien of the Government and for the cash and 
securities in the United States Union Pacific sinking fund, taken at par 
which shall produce to the Government, over and above any prior liens an 
charges upon the railways and sinking fund, the net sum of $45,000,000. 

The committee is prepared to furnish adequate security for the due per- 
formance of the above offer. As such security it will deposit with such 
national depositary In New York City as may be selected by the proper offi- 
cers of the Government the sum of $4,500,000 incash (namely, 10 per cent of 
the guaranteed bid), subject to the condition that this deposit may be used, 
under the terms of the foreclosure decree, as a deposit to qualify such bid- 
ders as may act on behalf of the reorganization committee, and that to the 
extent to which the Government may determine the terms of decree, an 
equal deposit, to be made within a reasonable time before sale, shall be re- 
quM as a qualification of any other bidder. Should the Government de- 

re to liquidate the sinking fund in advance of sale of the railway men 
the . committee will be prepared to anticipate this feature of 
its offer by an earlier purchase of the coking fund at par of the cash and 
securities therein contained. 

As the provision proposed is one of very considerable magnitude, and as 
the proposition is based upon conditions which now exist, it will be obvious 
that the reorganization committee must reserve, and it desires to be under- 
stood as reserving, the right to withdraw this offer at any time previous to 
its acceptance by the Government. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
Chairman of the Reorganization Committee 
of the Union Pacific Railway Company. 
Hon. GEORGE HoADLY, 
Special Assistant to Attorney-General, 
No. 22 William Street, New York City. 


Mr. THURSTON. Not only that, Mr. President, but if the 
honorable Senator from Alabama had gone to the archives of the 
Interior Department, where the reports of the Government direct- 
ors are to be found, where they are kept of record and are peri- 
odically printed, he would have discovered the report of the five 
Government directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
filed some time last winter, pera s this entire correspondence 
and a little more of it than was embodied in the report of the com- 
munication of the Attorney-General to the Senate that I have 
made a part of my remarks. 

The honorable Senator would have discovered that the Govern- 
ment, as per the last two annual reports of the Attorney-General, 
had employed one George Hoadly, of New York City, to represent 
the interests of the Government in the Union Pacific litigation, 
George Serisi having been an erstwhile Democratic governor of 
the State of Ohio, and somewhat prominent in the councils of the 
party of the Senator from Alabama, being a lawyer second to no 
man in the United States for ability, and with a reputation for 
snb and integrity that has never yet been questioned or 
assailed. 

'The Senator from Alabama would have the country understand 
that certain evil-disposed persons set up some scheme on the 
United States and induced its President and its Attorney-General 
to enter into some sort of an arrangement disadvantageous to the 

ople; but this arrangement was first sought and solicited and 
invited for the protection of the Government by Mr. George 
Hoadly, the special solicitor of the Government. The initiatory 
of this arrangement—and [ say to the Senator from Alabama that 
he will find it in the records of the Interior Department, where 
all the reports of the Government directors are kept—the initi- 
ative was by letter of January 14, 1897, sent by ex-Governor 
Hoadly to Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, and this is the letter: 

» NEW YORK, January 15, 1897. 


DEAR Sin: As you are proven aware. I have for more than two years 
pest had charge, under the direction of the Attorney-General of the United 
states, as special assistant to him, of the interest of the United States in the 
matter of its issue of subsidy bonds and its lien securing the same upon the 
Union Pacific Railway. 

The defeat of the pro funding bill by the House of Representatives 
renders it certain that the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Attorney-General must look in some other direction for the protection of the 
interests of the United States. 

After a careful consideration by the late and present Attorney-General— 


Referring to Mr. Olney— ^ 
and myself, it was decided at an early stage in the history of the Pacific 
railroad litigation that the Government should not appear in that cause 
until the parties responsible and competent to act shoul appease who would 
enter into some definite arrangement for a bid upon the property (including 
the sinking fund)— 

Isuggest to the Senator that the proposition to include the sink- 
ing fund came from the Government, and it was suggested by 
no body else— 
at such a rate as would afford reasonable 1 to the interests of the 
Dated States, and yet not prevent competition, which might result in larger 


It has been informally suggested that the committee of reorganization, of 
which you are chairman, are prepared to enter into engagement to make a 
bid on the sale of the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific railways, and of the 
sinking fund of the Union Pacific Railway, of a sum which, without debar- 
ring the Government from accepting a higher bid at such sale, would afford 
some reasonable approximation to the value of the rights of the Government 
N mortgage of the property, if it should prove to be the highest and 

I therefore solicit from you an early response to be communicated by me 
to the executive department of the Government as to whether your commit- 
tee would be willing to fix a sum which they would be willing to bid at a sale 
if procured in foreclosure aud which would carry a perfect title to the prop- 
erty, barring the right of the United States as well as first mortgagees from 
future claim, so that we may know before commencing proceedings that we 
are secured at least an approximate equivalent to the value of the property 
as the result of the prosecution of a foreclosure case such as the Attorney- 
General is authorized to i 

Ishall be glad if you will kindly take up this matter for early action, and 
if your committee are willing to bind themselves to make such a bid, please 
accompany your Md with detailed su tions as to how the performance 
may be secured to the satisfaction of the Government. 


Yours, truly, 
GEORGE HOADLY. 
Gen. Louis FITZGERALD, 120 Broadway, City. 


Now, Mr. President, that is significant. George Hoadly, as 
able a lawyer as has lived in the last twenty decades, in pursuance 
of his trust, looking out for the interests of the United States—and 
no man knows better than does the Senator from Alabama that 
when ex-Governor Hoadly is employed as a solicitor by a client, 
he stands for that client’s rights and interests as he sees them to 
be—Mr. Hoadly having watched this proceeding for two years. as 
he said, took the initiative and undertook to secure as a conces- 
sion and a consideration before he entered the appearance of the 
Government and started to foreclose its lien, some guaranty that 
a sufficient amount would be bid, so that the property would not 
be sacrificed at the ultimate sale. At the same time, able lawyer 
as he was, careful of his client, the Government, he stipulated 
that the sale should be an open one, the guaranty bid mey insur- 
ing that the Government would not sacrifice the property for less, 
leaving the whole world to come to the sale. 

Mr. President, I confess that when I heard for the first time 
through the newspapers, as 1 did—because this proposition was 
published in the newspapers—that an arrangement was being 
made whereby the Government would go into court with its claim 
the same as anybody, submit its whole case to the court, ask for 
a decree for what was its due, let the court, with the United 
States Supreme Court the ultimate tribunal, pass upon all these 
questions, settle and determine once for all what the rights of all 
parties might be, I hailed that condition of things with joy. 

Mr. TURPIE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question. 

r. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TURPIE. I have no disposition to take away anythin 
from the very high encomiums upon Judge Hoadly. I 1 
what was done in the way of securing the guaranty of the deposit 
of a sum of money and other provisional arrangements to be 
made before he entered his appearance, Yet after all we begin 
to see to-day that perhaps a great error was made in entering an 
appearance at all. Admitting, however, that it was with the very 
best intention, with the very best faith for the interests of the 
Government, that an anticipated bid, a minimum, at least, for the 
road, was asked for, I see no explanation why he should have made 
any provision for a sale of the sinking fund. In other words, the 
sinking fund is cash in the Treasury. Why should any arrange- 
ment be made for the sale of money? 

Mr. THURSTON, Let me explain that, and I think I will 
satisfy the Senator. The sinking fund is held in the Treasury 
not in the shape of cash, but in the shape of interest-bearing 
securities, and a part of those securities are first-mortgage bonds 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

The proposition was to bid forty-five million seven hundred and 
odd thousand dollars over and above the amount of all prior liens 
on the property, so that the Government, less the amount of the 
sinking fund, would receive fgrty-five million seven hundred and 
odd thousand dollars. If the Senator from Indiana will analyze 
this proposition, as I expect to do when this matter comes up for 
full discussion, he will discover that this guaranty or this ar- 
rangement is not necessarily an arrangement to sell the sinking 
fund to the reorganization committee, but it consists simply of a 
guaranty that they will take the securities in the sinking fund 
at par, and that their bid will be enough, in addition to those 
securities at par, to make up the $45,000,000. 

Mr. TURPIE. Ido not think it material at all as to whether 
the sinking fund isin money. It is immaterial whether it is in 
cash or in its equivalent. The securities may be better than 
money. But 1 take the transaction to have been just exactly as 


described in the joint resolution of the Senator from Kansas, in 
which it is spoken of as an agreement alleged to have been made 
to sell the interest of the United States in the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and in the sinking fund. It is a sale and transfer of the 
sinking fund, the moneys or securities of which it is composed, as 
well as the Union Pacific Railroad, I see no reason yet, I am 
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sorry to say. I am not at all satisfied why the sinking fund ought 
to hàve been made a part of the agreement or to have been con- 
sidered in connection with it. 

Mr. MORGAN. In Exhibit C to the bill, filed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the Kansas court—the same bill was 
filed in Nebraska also—this statement is made: 


OFFICE OF TREASURER UNITED STATES, January 16, 1897. 
ested cash in said sinking fund, inclu ,011,000 ipal of ma- 
nA Pacific Ao (currency — paid by the United Stokes: 608,809.99. 

There is that amount of actual cash in the Treasury in the sink- 
ing fund. The whole amount in the sinking fund, including 
United States bonds and first-mortgage bonds of the Union Pa- 
cific, Central Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Sioux City and Pacific, 
Central Branch, and Western Pacific, was $17,254,059.99. 

Mr. TURPIE. How much was there in cash? 

Mr. THURSTON. The Senator from Alabama read something 
more than $3,000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. In cash. 

Mr. THURSTON. In cash. 

Mr. ALLEN. What are the securities worth? 

Mr. MORGAN. They may be worth more than par. 

Mr. THURSTON. hat I suggest to the Senator is this: Very 
much is said about including the sinking fund in this transaction. 
The sinking fund does not cut any figure one way or the other. 
It does not furnish the basis for a single argument pro or con on 
this proposition. The sinking fund is seventeen million seven hun- 
dred and odd thousand dollars, money in cash. we will say, or 
securities equivalent to cash. The guaranty of the bid is enough 
to make forty-five million seven hundred and odd thousand dol- 
lars, including the sinking fund, or, to state it the other way— 
and it makes no difference which way you state it—$28,000,000 
clear payment to the Government of the United States, not includ- 

the sinking fund. 
. TELLER. The Government to Esop the sinking fund? 

Mr. THURSTON. The Government to ropte sinking fund. 
The statement is just as broad as it is long. e guaranty is only 
a guaranty of $28,000,000 in addition to the sinking fund. That is 
all The Government indebtedness, principal, wassomething over 
$34,000,000. Theinterest paid amounts to something like $32,000,- 
000 or $33,000,000, not reimbursed by 3 and in other ways. 
The total claim of the Government against this property is some- 
x like sixty-six, sixty-seven, or sixty-eight million dollars. It 
has $17,000,000, nearly $18,000,000, in the sinking fund to apply 
upon that, leaving less than $50,000,000 net due the United States 
from the iT gu iore on that the guaranty bid is $28,000,0C0. 


Mr. ALLE ill my colleague permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN, The sale of the Union Pacific Railroad carries 


with it not only the line itself, the track, right of way, etc., but 
also carries the telegraph system and something like $14,000,000 
worth of real estate, as well as the coal mines in Wyoming, which 
1 think Mr. Kimball at one time stated to a committee of which 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] was chairman were worth 
more than the entire railway system. Task my colleague if the 
assets I have mentioned would into the hands of the recon- 
struction company by virtue of the sale? 

Mr. THURSTON. I wil say to the Senator that I replied to 
that question onceon the floor of the Senate, and I will reply fully 
when the joint resolution comes up for consideration. do not 
propose at this late hour and in the discussion of another subject- 
matter before the Senate to enter fully into allthese questions. I 
was only drawn into the matter of the sinking fund by the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Indiana. I have stated the proposi- 
tion, and stated it fairly. There is no trick about it. ere is 
no concealment in it. ybody who runs can read. The guar- 
anty is $28,000,000 to the Government of the United States in 
addition to the sinking fund. 1f the Government keeps the sink- 
ing fund, the bid is $28,000,000, and if the sinking fund is put in, 
the bid is $45,000,000. 

Mr. TURPIE. In either case it is about 50 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. THURSTON. In either case it is nearly 60 cents on the 
dollar. 

Mr. TURPIE. I think it is not over 50 cents; and I think that 
isa p low bid. 

Mr. THURSTON.. I have not the figures, but later on I can 
give them to the Senator. I think, deducting the sinking fund, 
the net due the Government is less than $50,000,000, about $48,- 
000,000. The guaranty bid is about$28,000,000. That makes very 
nearly 60 per cent. Ithinkin my former discussion, when I had 
the figures before me, I figured it at something like 56 or 57 per 
cent. 

I did not intend to be drawn into the discussion this far. I was 
merely outlining how this matter came up. I say that when I 
heard that the ernment had to take its whole case into 
court, a course of procedure which had been insisted upon by the 


Populist party of my State, by Mr. Bryan on the stump and in 
Congress—when I heard that it had come into court with its case, 
whatever it was, with its equities, whatever they might be, sub- 
mitted all the interests of all the lien holders to the determination 
of the courts of our country, I thanked God for two or three rea- 
sons. First, because an adjudication and di tion of this prop- 
erty,the termination of the liens, their priorities, the closing out of 
the whole business at whatever the property would bring would 
"€ this 5 . of e Union 2 Railroad out 
of the politics of the country, and of my part o country espe- 
cially. It would no longer be a bone of vexation and contention. 

I was glad for another reason—because the time had to come 
some time when a new purchaser would take possession of this 
railway company, divorced from all governmental complications, 
and begin to operate it as all other railroad companies operate 
their roads, as a private institution under the laws of the States 
through which the roads run. 

I have always insisted that whenever this property was disposed 
of under judicial sale it must necessarily go to a new corporation 
or creation of the States through which the lines of the road ex- 
tended, and I have been thanking God in the certainty of that, 
too. that this great property shouid be: stripped of that defensive 
Federal incorporation whichis alwaysin against the local 
claims and demands of the several States and the people thereof, 
and that it should for the future be operated under State charters 
subject to the people of the State of Colorado, subject to the peo- 
ple of the State o Wyoming. the people of the State of Kansas, 
and the people of the State of Nebraska. 

Congress, in my judgment, could not grant a new charter to 
the purchasers of that property. The only theory upon which 
the grant was originally sustained, I believe, was that we were 
extending a Government agency through the Territories of the 
United States. I have never believed—I do not believe, I can not 
believe—that even as a military necessity or for governmental 
transportation the United States can charter or build a road 
through the sovereign States of the United States. I do not be- 
lieve it, When this road was built it extended wholly through 
the Territories of the United States. To-day every foot of it is in 
the States. Some one might pick me up on that statement by 
referring to Kansas, which was in the Union before the road was 
bulle but the road in Kansas was not built under a United States 
charter. 

Mr. GEAR. The same as the road in California. 

Mr. THURSTON. The same as the road in California. Both 
mue IA under State charters, by State corporations, subject to 

tate laws. 

Now, Mr. President, I rejoiced, I say, that this property had 
gone into the possession of the courte to be finally disposed of. I 

id not believe, I do not believe that there is any Conger of loss to 
the United States of America when the law officers of our Gov- 
ernment are presenting its case, making its claim, setting up its 
equities in the courts of the United States. Whatever decree is 
rendered there will be subject to revision by the highest tribunal 
in the land. Whatever sale is directed will be an open sale to the 
bidders of the world, to the capitalists of the universe. It will be 
like any other sale of a railroad under several distinct as lee 

Iam not here to enter a ial defense for the original pro- 
moters and constructors of the Union Pacific mpany. 
I do not know them. I know nothing about them. The con- 
struction took place long before I was even in the country through 
which the a was built. Whatever has been done and said pro 
and con is a matter of history. But that has nothing to do with 
the present situation. Here is a property with the first mo: a 
due, the second mortgage due, other mortgages due. What is the 
United States, the owner of the mortgage, any morethan any man 
the owner of a mortgage, that it should refuse to go into court 
and set up its claim and have it adjudicated, and take its just and 
lawful proportion of the purchase price? 3. 

Mr. dent, it is of the utmost importance to the people of 
my portion of the country that this whole question shall be set- 
tied, and settled now; that whoever is to purchase the road shall 
purchase it and start under a new operation under State charters, 
and doit now. We are just commencing to wake up in the West, 
and we are waking up to the splendid prospects of the new pros- 
perity that is already upon us. It is important to us that this 
great railway property shall be started out now under private 
ownership, subject to the laws of our States, and operated as all 
other railroads are operated. - : 

Do you say, Mr. President, or do the Senators upon the other 
side say, there is overcapitalization by the promoters, who are to 
become the purchasers? What difference does that make to you 
or to me or to our people? Every railroad corporation which has 
built a railroad in any part of our country has been overcapital- 
ized. Itsstock has been watered. Its funds have been squan- 
dered. Whatofit? Make this a State corporation of- Nebraska, 
of Wyoming, of Colorado, of Utah, and of ,and the poopie 
of those States can fix the rates. They can not do it while it 
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remains a Federal instrumentality and a Federal corporation. It 
is their chance, it is their opportunity. l 

While on this subject let me venture to make another suggestion, 
and it is a conviction that has come to me after many years of fa- 
miliarity with the subject. When people are talking about the 
tremendous difficulties of dealing with railway combinations and 
federations, the United States Government can meet those speed- 
ily and quickly and effectively, if it chooses. The rate-making 
power on interstate lines is in the hands of Con . You do not 
need to go tothe 5 stock nor the bonded indebtedness. nor do 
they ina State. The remedy is clear. It is ample. Whenever 
gentlemen—not referring to Senators here, and not intending to 
exclude them either—but whenever gentlemen on the outside go 
before the le and talk and talk and talk, and Weary ugn and 
weary day, and daze heaven and angels and mortals with their out- 
cries against c rations, I answer them here as I have always 
answered them: You have the powerin Congress to regulate every 
interstate rate in the country. You do not need governmental 
ownership in order to give the people justice and to give them fair 
transportation rates. i 

Whenever Congress is ready to act upon this important ques- 
tion, I for one am ready to act with it, for, in my judgment, the 
regulation of interstate rates in this country by the Congress of 
the United States will yet be the salvation of every man who has 
invested in railroad stock or bonds. There is no such danger to 
be feared by the stockholders of the railroads of this country from 
Congressional regulation of railroad rates as there is to be feared 
from the breach of faith among the traffic managers of the rail- 
roads of the United States, who make agreements only to break 
them, who Que faith in their conferences only to walk out of 
m door and give directions to those under them to go and get the 

'usiness. 

So, Mr. President, I was glad when I found that this whole 
property was to gointo the court, all parties before it, everybody's 
right secure, an open bid. Then I found that before the late 
President, concerning whom I never said very much that was 

ood, would permit this Government to go into court, he had se- 
Bond a guaranty bid, an upset price sufficient at least to guar- 
antee that the property would not be sacrificed at forced sale, and 
he secured a deposit of $4,500,000; and the report from the Attor- 
ney-General's Office which was presented and filed here on the 27th 
day of last January shows that the$4,500,000 was actually deposited 
to the credit of the law officers of the United States, to be forfeit 
if this upset guaranty price is not bid at the foreclosure sale. 

Now. what I say is this: You can not back out and hold the 

aranty. Good faith on one side is the requirement of good 

ith on the other. If the Government passes this resolution, you 
absolve that guaranty bid, you release that four million anda 
half deposited to back it up; and if the court should say that the 
Government is before them, and that the case is to go on, and a 
decree is entered, your Leia 2 goes to sale without a guaranty 
of a bid; and in my judgment there will never bea dollar bid over 
and above the first-mortgage claim. 

Mr. GEAR. May I suggest to the Senator that if the Govern- 


man does m it has to put up the money and take possession of 
the property 
Me, THURSTON. To do what is asked now, it will have to in- 


vest another $34,000,000 in the property and take its chances in 
getting it at some other time. 

Mr. GEAR. And if we pursued the same policy in regard to 
the Southern Pacific, the Government would be out one hundred 
and thirty-eight millions in money. 

a TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator from Nebraska a 

uestion. 
a Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator consider that this arrangement 
was made consistent with the act of 1887? I mean the Fitzgerald 
arrangement. d 

Mr. THURSTON. Unquestionably. I discussed that at the 
last session, and when this matter comes up I have 

Mr. TELLER. I did not hear the Senator then. That has been 
the trouble I have been finding with the matter. It seemed to me 
it was in violation of the act of 1887. 

Mr. THURSTON. Ihave never felt that the act of 1887 placed 
ye! limitation on the power of the United States to proceed regu- 
larly in court as best it could for the foreclosure of this mortgage 
lien. I have never felt that redemption from the first mortgage 
was a condition precedent to the right of foreclosure. I have 
never believed that possible. Ido not think it can be. I think the 
act of 1887 was mere authority to the executive officers of the 
United States, if in their judgment they thought they could secure 
their interest better, to pay off the first mortgage. I have always 
felt that it is utterly impossible that Congress could provide that 
it could not enforce its own lien without first investing still deeper 
oes moneys in the property. As I said, I will discuss that when 

matter comes up for consideration. 

Now, Mr. President, if any set of gentlemen, I care not who they 


are, anywhere in the country will come in here with a guaranty 
of a bigger bid, backed up by a deposit of four million and a half 
of dollars, I will give unanimous consent for the 1 of this 
or any other resolution tying this procedure up. But they do not 


do it and they will not do it. There is nothing to gain; there is 
everything to lose. 
Now, Mr. President, a few more words and I am done, so far as 


the discussion at the present time upon a resolution which has no 


relation to the remarks that have been made during the afternoon 
is concerned. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a question? 


Mr. TH TON. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bidder at this sale, Fitzgerald & Co., has 
a right to start a bid at forty-seven million seven hundred and odd 
thousand dollars, using the sinking fund, $17,000,000, as a part of 
that bid. Now, does not the competitor of Fitzgerald & Co. 
necessarily have to put up a sum of money, actual money, larger 
than the forty-seven million seven hundred and odd thousand 
dollars before he can start on the repere 

Mr. THURSTON. No, Mr. sident; the sinking fund 
equivalent to cash. As I said, that cuts no figure to the bidder 
to the Government in any way, shape, or manner. This agree- 
ment can be performed by a bid not of $47,700,000, as the Senator 
says, to start it, but the bid must be an amount equal to all the first- 
mortgage liens on the property, certainly not less than $34,000,000 
plus $45,700,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not provided for in the agreement. 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly itis, Mr. President. If the Sen- 
ator will read it he will see. 

Mr. DAVIS. Do you understand that it is the amount of the 
first- mo e bonds and then $45,000,000 more? 

Mr. TH TON. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is not the agreement. 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly, that is the agreement as clearly 
as the language of man can make it, 

Mr. MORGAN, Will the Senator point that out now? He has 


the papers before him. 
Mr. TH URSTON. Certainly. The first mortgage stands ahead 
of the Government. Itis under foreclosure: 


The reo tion committee is prepared to guarantee a minimum paid 
for the Union and Kansas Pacific lines of railroad and N embraced 
within the lien of the Government, and for the cash an ties in the 
Union c sinking fund, taken at par, which shall produce to the Govern- 
ment, over and above any prior liens and charges upon the railways, a sink- 
ing fund, the net sum of $45,000,000. 


Mr. President, it seems to me, and I say it diffidently, that there 
has been the most general misinformation on this subject exhibited 
in the Senate that 1t is possible for the mind of man to contemplate. 

Mr. WHITE. If it will not interrupt the Senator from Ne- 
braska—— 

Mr. THURSTON. Not at all. 

Mr. WHITE. Iwill inquire whether it is,in the opinion of the 
Senator, a fact that this property will pay 4 per cent interest on 
$120,000,000? 

1 THURSTON. That is an absolutely problematical ques- 
on. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it doing that at present? 

Mr. THURSTON. No; it is not, nor anything like it. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there any statement or paper, I would inquire 
of the Senator from Nebr , from which we can get accurate 
information in reference to the earning capacity of the road dur- 
ing the last ten years? 

. THURSTON. I have no doubt that the Government di- 
rectors have all that information. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the indulgence of the Senator from 
Nebraska for a moment? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr.HARRIS. Ireadastatement which is submitted by the 
reorganization committee themselves showing that the net earn- 
ings of the road for the last six years have averaged over $6,500,- 
000, and also the opinion of Mr. Ellery Anderson that the road is 
— of ERG 4 per cent on $120,000,000. 

r. WHITE. I so understood the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THURSTON. If the Senator will excuse me, that is the 
eighteen hundred and odd miles of road on only 1,400 miles of 
which the Government has alien. That includes the terminals 
at Denver, vus which there has never been a pretense that the 
Government a lien. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will reply to the Senator that Mr. Anderson's 
estimate, as he expressly stated, was exclusive of the terminals 
when he found a value of $120,000,000, applying it wholly to the 
1,400 miles of aided road. 

Mr. THURSTON. It is very easy for the gentleman to figure it 
out himself. Here are 1,400 miles of road t the Government 
hasalien on. There is a first-mortgage lien ahead of it, conceded, 
of $34,000,000 on 1,400 miles of road. The Government also gets 
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net, over and above that, $28,000,000. That is $52,000,000 that 
1,400 miles of road must bring. That is almost $40,000 per mile 
for the very road that the Senator from Kansas said could be 
built for $16,000 or $18,000 a mile. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator what roads are 
figured in to make up the 1.800 miles. 

Mr, THURSTON. The Union Pacific main line, from the Mis- 
souri River to Ogden, Utah, 1,032 miles in length—— 

Mr. DAVIS. One thousand aud thirty-eight. 

Mr. THURSTON. No; there were 5 additional miles that un- 
der an adjustment consented to by the Government went to the 
Central Pacific road. 

Mr. DAVIS. West of Ogden? 

Mr. THURSTON. West of Ogden, Then, on the east, 394 
miles, the Kansas Pacific line, from the Kansas eastern State 
boundary to the one hundredth degree of meridian. 

Mr. TELLER. Does that take in the Denver Pacific? e 

Mr. THURSTON. It does not take in the Denver Pacific, no: 
does it take in the Kansas Pacific west of the three hundred and 
ninety-fourth milepost. No subsidy was ever given by the United 
States Government in the way of bonds for the construction of 
any of that property. The Denyer Pacific between Denver and 
Cheyenne was a State corporation. The Government has not 
the slightest claim on it. 

Mr. TELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Denver terminals are private property; 
the Government has not the slightest claim on them, and under 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States the Kansas 
Pacific line west of the three hundred and ninety-fourth milepost, 
which was constructed by a State corporation, is private property, 
on which there are other liens. The Government has not any lien 
upon it at all. 

Mr. GEAR. It leaves 400 miles without a Government lien? 

Mr. THURSTON. The only line that the United States has a 
lien on is 1,030 miles from Omaha to Ogden and a disconnected 
piece of property 394 miles in length in Kansas. 

Mr. G . There are about four hundred and odd miles on 
that whole system that the Government has no lien whatever on, 
are there not? 

Mr. THURSTON. Four hundred and odd miles. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not a disputed question? 

Mr. GEAR. The courts have dealt with it. 

Mr. ALLEN. The courts have not gone to that extent. 

Mr. THURSTON. If they have a lien on it, what I say is that 
it is in court, and the officers of the Government are asking the 
court to say what its lien is upon and what it extends to. What 
is the use of our wearying ourselves month after month and year 
after year discussing as to whether or not the Government has a 
lien on this part of the line or the other when they are in court 
and the courts have got to decide it ultimately, and we can not 
control the decision of the courts? 

Now, Mr. President, as I was saying, I only rose to reply very 
briefly to the Senator from Alabama, who has suggested that 
there has been filibustering here to-day on this subject. On yes- 
terday afternoon we on this side, in view of the large number of 
absentees and in view of the situation of several Senators who 
desired to go away and get a little rest or to transact a little busi- 
ness, asked the Senate to adjourn until to-morrow morning. I 
insisted this morning—I do not know that I will say that I insisted, 
but I would have insisted if I had taken the floor to speak on the 
subject—that this was too important a question to be discussed 
before a minority of the Senate, that we ought to have a fulland 
a fair and complete hearing by a full Senate, and I knew that 
could not be had here to-day. 

If we had adjourned over until to-morrow morning, there would 
not have been any opposition unless it was in the simple way of 
voting on the question to take this matter up, and there will not 
be any to-morrow morning, so far as I know, except that we may 
wish to record our votes against proceeding to the consideration 
of the joint resolution. I shall yote against its present considera- 
tion because, from the first resolution that was introduced by my 
colleague, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], at the last 
session up to the present report, the only result that can ibly 
flow from their consideration and discussion is to relieve the guar- 
anty bid of this property, and, in my judgment, to leave it open 
to the result of foreclosure sale, on which the United States will 
never receive one-half, one-third, one-fourth the amount of the 
present guaranty bid. 

Mr. President, that is all I care to say at this time. 

Mr, WHITE. I will ask the Senator from Nebraska whether, 
in his judgment, the engagement or whatever it may beinto which 
the last Administration entered regarding this matter is con- 
tractural in the sense that it can not be abandoned, or is it in an 
inchoate condition, in the view of the Senator? 

Mr. THURSTON. I have no doubt that it can be abandoned. 
The United States can back out if it is desirable to do so. 

Mr. WHITE. That was my own view of the matter. 


Mr. THURSTON. The arrangement simply is for a guaran- 
tied bid, and I suppose it would be protected, as such things are, 
in the decree of the court, where an upset price for the property 
would be provided. If the property did not bring that, or if, for 
any reason afterwards, the court found that an inadequate price 
had been paid, the sale would be set aside. 

Mr. DAVIS, Imove that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Minnesota withdraw that 
motion for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bacon in the chair). 
the Senator from Minnesota withdraw the motion? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will withdraw the motion for a moment. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Minnesota yields to me fora 
moment. I wish to inquire what is the parliamentary status of 
the question, and what will be its parliamentary status to-morrow 
morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Senate 
is the consideration of House joint resolution 76. The joint reso- 
lution is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand that it will come up to-morrow 
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Mr. WLEY. I hope the pending joint resolution will be 
acted upon now. It is a mere matter of form. No human being 
canobjecttoit. It is of some importance that it shall pass speedily, 

Mr. ALLEN. But before consent is given to do that I want ta 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Pacific Railroads if there 
will be any opposition to-morrow to taking up the resolution 
which the Senator from Kansas has in charge? 

GEAR. Icannotsaythat. Icanonly answer for myself. 
I can not answer for anybody else. I shall oppose it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. We can not hear on this side. 

Mr. GEAR. I say Ican not answer except for myself. The 
gentleman asked me if there will be any opposition to taking u 
the joint resolution to-morrow on the part of gentlemen here. Y 
can only answer for myself. Ishallopposeit. Other gentlemen 
will do as they please. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I be permitted to ask if Senators will oppose 
it to the extent of sitting in their chairs and not voting, and not 
E quorum? 

Mr. GEAR. That is a foolish question. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is not a foolish question at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. I insist on my motion. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hope the Senator from Minnesota will not 
press his motion. The pending joint resolution is a matter of 
form and should be disposed of. 

Mr. STEWART. Consent will not be given. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, it will The Senator in charge of the 
Pacific Railroad matter is perfectly willing that I should secure 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will say to the Senator from Minnesota that I 
would be very glad if, before insisting upon his motion, he will 
allow the pending joint resolution to be passed, because I yielded 
for its consideration, notsupposing that it would lead to this debate 


at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
withdraw the motion? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I beg pardon for trespassi gin regard to the 
measure in charge of my friend the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SEWELL], but I ask unanimous consent that thé joint resolu- 
tion be put upon 98 

Mr. SEWELL. Unanimous consent has already been given for 
its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole by unanimous consent. 
Does the Senator from Minnesota withdraw his motion to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business that the joint resolution 


Har be passed? 
r. DAVIS. I withdraw it for that purpose, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no amendment as in 
Committee of the Whole, the joint resolution will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. DAVIS. Imove that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

'(The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes 
spent in executive session the doozs were reopened. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13) making Py ponia. to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 


Does 
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June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes, and 
asking for a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked for by the House of 
Representatives. 

he motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Presiding Officer was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. HALE, 

r. CULLOM, and Mr. COCKRELL were appointed. 

Mr. WHITE. Imove that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 27 minutes 


P: m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, July 15, 
897, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 14, 1897. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
William L. Merry, of California, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister lenipotentiary of the United States to Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Salvador, vice Lewis Baker, resigned. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 
Horace N. Allen, of Ohio, now secretary of legation and vice 
and deputy consul-general at Seoul, to be minister resident and 
pone, siio of the United States to Korea, vice John M. B. Sill, 
resigned. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 
Perry M. De Leon, of Georgia, to be consul-general of the 
Uni States at Guayaquil, Ecuador, vice George G. Dillard, 


resigned, 
CONSULS 


William L. Sewell, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
"Toronto, Ontario, vice John W. Coppinger, resigned. 

Edward H. Ozmun, of Minnesota, to be consul of the United 
States at Stuttgart, Germany, vice Alfred C. Johnson, resigned. 

Henry W. Diederich, of the District of Columbia, to be consul 
of M 1 States at Magdeburg, Germany, vice Julius Muth, 
resigned, 4 S 

Charles W. Erdman, of Kentucky, to be consul of the United 
States at Fürth, Germany, vice Henry C. Carpenter, resigned. 

Samuel E. Magill, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Tampico, Mexico, vice John Maguire, resigned. 

George J. Corey, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Amsterdam, Netherlands, vice Edward Downes, resigned. 

Grenville James, of New York, to be consul of the Ursted States 
at Prescott, Ontario, vice Joseph Whalen, resigned. 

Radcliffe H. Ford, of Maine, to be consul of the United States 
at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, vice Charles A. O'Connor, resigned. 

Frederick W. Hossfeld, of Iowa, to be consul of the United States 
at Trieste, Austria, vice J. Edward Nettles, resigned. 

John C. Covert, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Lyons, France, vice Frank E. Hyde, resigned. 

William K. Anderson, of Michigan, to be consul of the United 
States at Hanover, Germany, vice Edward P. Crane, resigned. 

William W. Henry, of Vermont, to be consul of the United 
States at Quebec, Canada, vice Philip B. Spence, resigned. 

John F. Caples, of Oregon, to be consul of the United States at 
Valparaiso, Chile, vice James M. Dobbs, resigned. 
Daniel T. Phillips, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Cardiff, Wales, vice Anthony Howells, resigned. 

Mahlon Van Horne, of Rhode Island, to be consul of the United 
States at St. Thomas, West Indies, vice James H. Stewart, re- 


signed. 

an Lieberknecht, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Zurich, Switzerland, vice Eugene Germain, resigned. 

James M. Shepard, of Michigan, to be consul of the United 
States at Hamilton, Ontario, vice Charles F. Macdonald, resigned. 

William Harrison Bradley, of Illinois, to be consul of the United 
States at Tunstall, England, vice Wendell C. Warner, resigned. 

Charles A. McCullough, of Maine, to be consul of the United 
States at St. Stephen, New Brunswick, vice Edgar Whidden, 
resigned. 

Paul Lang, of New Hampshire, to be consul of the United States 
at Sherbrooke, Quebec, vice James R. Jackson, resigned. 

Charles Deal, of New York, to be consul of the United States at 
St. Johns, Quebec, vice Thomas Keefe, resigned. 

Delmar J. Vail, of Vermont, to be consul of the United States 
at ire tri) Prince Edward Island, vice Dominic J. Kane, 
resi ; 

mond Z. Brodowski, of Illinois, to be consul of the United 
States at Breslau, Germany, vice Frederick Opp, resigned, 

Joseph G. Stephens, of Indiana, to be consul of the United States 
at Plymouth, England, vice Thomas W. Fox, resigned. Thisnomi- 
nation is intended to replace the one sent to the Senate June 30, 
1897, and confirmed J 2, 1897, in which the name was errone 
ously written Joseph J. Stevens, 
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COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 

Charles B. Roberts, of Wisconsin, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin, to succeed 
August Koss, whose term of office has expired by limitation. 

George W. McCowan, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Bridgeton, in the State of New J y, to suc- 
co Theodore R. Love, whose term of office has expi by limi- 

tion. 

NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 

Robert A. Sharkey, of New York, to be naval officer of customs 
in the district of New York, in the State of New York, in place of 
Christopher C. Baldwin, deceased. 

COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Charles M. Webster, of Montana, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Montana, to succeed Ambrose W, 
Lyman, resigned. 

COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 

Thomas Fitchie, of New York, to be commissioner of immigra- 
tion at the port of New York, in the State of New York, to suc- 
ceed Joseph H. Senner, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 14, 1897. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry arm. 
Lieut. Col. Guy Vernon Henry, Third Cava 
Lieut. Col. Louis Henry Carpenter, Seven 
colonel. 
Lieut. Col. Samuel Baldwin Marks Young, Fourth Cavalry, to 
be colonel. 
Lieut. Col. John Mosby Bacon, First Cavalry, to be colonel. 
us Adna Romanza Chaffee, Ninth Cavalry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel. 
Maj. Michael Cooney, Fourth Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel. 
Maj. James Jackson, Second Cavalry, to be lieutenant-colonel, 
md Louis Thompson Morris, Third Cavalry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel. : 
Capt. William Curtis Forbush, Fifth Cavalry, to bə major. 
Capt. Jacob Arnold Augur, Fifth Cavalry, to be major. 
Capt. William Alexis Thom , Fourth Cavalry, to be major. 
Capt. John x uci Loud, Ninth Cavalry, to be major. 
First Lieut. Henry Joseph Goldman, Fifth Cavalry, to be cap- 


in. 
First Lieut. Augustus Canfield Macomb, Fifth Cavalry, to be 
“ai | 
irst Lieut. Thomas Jefferson Lewis, Second Cavalry, to be 
ig, ens : 
First Lieut. Hugh Joslyn McGrath, Fourth Cavalry, to be cap- 


tain. 

First Lieut. John Ferral McBlain, Ninth Cavalry, to be captain, 

Second Lieut. Lawrence Julian Fleming, Tenth Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. James Joseph Hornbrook, Second Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. William Franklin Clark, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Goode Jones, jr., Second Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Oren Browning Meyer, Second Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Charles Jacobs Symmonds, Seventh Cavalry, to be 
first lieutenant. 3 


, to be colonel. 
Cavalry, to be 


POSTMASTER. 


Nathan Tanner, to be postmaster at Lansford, in the county of 
Carbon and State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Monday, July 12, 1897.] 
The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o'elock m., Wednes- 
day, July 14) resumed its session. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerk 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the bi 
(H. R. 13) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for 
prior years, and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of 
the House of 33 was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had pened the fol- 
lowing resolution; in which the concurrence of the Honse of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

Whereas the of War has heretofore reported to the Senate that 


he has serious doubts as to his authority to make contracts for the construc- 
tion of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal, under the provisions of the river and 
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harbor "x of June 11 1896, and has asked the instruction of Congress with ref- 
t to; 
8 41 is im ortant that any doubt upon the subject should be re- 
moved by Congressional 
e 


onal interpreta 


ore, 
the sentatives That the 


advertise for bids for the 

r tos ret prin orae te wat tnr ae 
ect mmen re o! appo locate a ra 
Port Los Angeles or Ban Pedro QU MAD PEDEM RE ER te Docu- 


TEMPORARY STUDIO, STATUE OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 


Mr. HENDERSON, Iask unanimous consent for the consid- 
eration of a joint resolution which I will ask the Clerk to read, and 
which, after it has been read, I will, with the consent of the House, 
briefly explain. 

Mr.SIMPSON of Kansas. 1t is understood that the right to 
Object is reserved? 

The SPEAKER. The House can not be called upon to express 
its decision until it has heard the proposition. The Clerk, there- 
fore, will read the resolution, all rights being reserved. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 76) nting permission for the erection of a tem- 


g 
rary studio in the city of Washington, D. C., for use in the construction 
cue coxa pletdom of the statue of General Sherman. 


j House of Re tatives o 
Pines shard, educ 3 That (he Secretary of aris hereby author- 
ized to grant a permit, under such regulations as he may deem best for the 
Sop gee eh ELI CER eof. 
for the rection on the publie grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., and 
LI AU dete pA UV By 
ß Rohl-Smith, sculptor. ' 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I will state briefly the neces- 
sity for the passage of this resolution, which only came to my 
attention yesterday. As most of us are aware, the contract has 
been let for the erection of a statue to the memory of General 
Sherman, to be placed across the eastern steps of the Treasury 
Department puilding. The sculptor desires authority to erect a 
tempo: studio near the place where the statue is to be erected, 
in order that the clay models may experimentally be placed there, 
and thus a proper location with reference to the T Depart- 
ment building and surrounding objects beascertained. This mat- 
ter was brought to the attention of the Secr of the Treasury, 
who readily assented to giving the necessary authority, which was 
asked for by the commission consisting of the Secretary of War, 
the General of the Army, and General Dodge, president of the 
Society of the Army of Tennessee, and also by the committee 
of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, of which I happen 
to be a member. , 

Yesterday the Secretary of War sent me word that 22 au- 
thority would have to be obtained from Congress, as the sundry 
civil act of 1890 contained a provision that no temporary use of 
any portion of the public grounds of the city of Washington could 
be granted without the special authority of Congress. This joint 
resolution is now offered for the purpose of gi such authority. 
It carries no appropriation. The plansand have all 
been prepared. The money has been raised; the sculptor is ready 
to go to work; all necessary preparations have been made. But 
the work will be thrown over until December, without the striking 
of a blow, unless authority be given for the erection of this tem- 
porary studio. I believe every member here will agree with me 
that such authority should be given. y 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution; which was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. A , 

On motion of Mr. HENDERSON, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the 
table. 


ble. 
Mr. HENDERSON. Isincerely thank the House forits kind- 
ness in granting this request. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. Imove that the Senate amendments to House 
bill No. 13, the general deficiency bill, be nonconcurred in, and that 
& conference with the Senate be requested. : 

Mr. HEPBURN. I should like to ask the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr, Cannon] whether he would not be willing to have a 
separate vote upon one of the amendments—that in relation to 
armor plate. f 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to the gentleman, touching that 
amendment, that I apprehend the House will have an opportunity 
to express its opinion—indeed, I am sure it will—on a conference 
report. And 1 think perhaps it can be done at that time when 
the matter comes up for action in connection with the conference 
teport, and when the sentiment of the House can be taken by in- 
8 or amendment, as the case may be, to better advantage 

an now. 

Mr. HEPBURN. That would be entirely satisfactory, I think, 


the United States of 


if the gentleman could give us some assurance that à separate 
vote might be had E hat ox ition. E 

Mr. CANNON. ell, I think there is no doubt about that 
matter. That will be quite in the power of the House upon the 
conference report. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I trust there will be no objection 
to the adoption of the motion made by the 1 eman from IIli- 
nois. I think this bill ought to go into conference now, and, as 
stated by the gentleman, we can bring back the amendment in 
reference to armor plate for the action of the House separately 
and untrammeled by any other question. 

Mr, CANNON. e would not even think of ing to the 
Senate amendment until the House has indicated its desire touch- 
ing the matter. 

he question being taken on the motion of Mr. CANNON to non- 
concur in the amendments and ask a conference with the Senate, 
it was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. CANNON, 
— 5 NoRTHWAY, and Mr. Sayers as conferees on the part of the 

ouse. 

RELIEF OF CERTAIN FLOOD SUFFERERS, MINNESOTA. 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a resolution for 
unanimous consent at this time. E 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, subject to the 
P of objection. 

e Clerk read as follows: 3 
Joint resolution (H. Res. —) reappropriating the sum of poun not expended 
for the relief of sufferers by the fl of the Mississippi River. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That so much of the x gh ping nee made by 
the joint resolution approved April 7, 1897, for the relie sufferers by the 
overtiow of the Miss i River and its tributaries as remains unexpended, 
not exceeding the sum of $10,000. may be used by the Secretary of War in the 
purchase and distribution of subsistence stores, and payment for necessary 
transportation, to aid in the relief of eral paring in £s district over- 
flowed by the Mississippi River in the vicinity of Aitkin, Minn. - 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the House that the 
reason for offering the resolution at this time is in toa 
telegram received from a committee of citizens at that point on 
yesterday. This telegram comes from representative citizens of 
the locality, and iš as follows: 


Hon. PAGE MORRIS, M. C. f 
Howse of Representatives, Washington: 


AITKIN, MINN., July 13, 1897. 


t storms of the Upper Mississippi have caused the river to overflow 


Recen 
and have ven destroyed all in the valley for miles above and below 
this town, leaving the le destitute and in need of aid. Will you ask Con- 
gress to appropriate to relieve the ? Letter follows. 
R. FOLEY, 
TTER. 
CARLTON GRAVES, 
F. M. SHOOK, 
Citizens’ Committee. 
In 


nse to their request, and knowing the persons who have 
signed this telegram, I therefore ask unanimous consent for the 
passage of the 2x resolution which has just been read. 

Mr. COX. ill the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Wecould not hear very well what the gentleman has 
just stated. Iwish to ask him this question: Is this a propriation 
to be confined to a 8 part of the Mississippi River? 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX. What part? 

Mr. MORRIS. It is a part of the river above and below the 
town of Aitkin, in the State of Minnesota. 

: a COX, Why not ask it from the head to the mouth of the 
river 

Mr. MORRIS. Well, because I followed, in drawing the resolu- 
tion, the form of one which was offered from Texas in regard to 
El Paso. That resolution particularly provides that it is to be 
used for the benefit or for therelief of destitute persons in the dis- 
trict overflowed by the Rio Grande River in the vicinity of El 
Paso, Tex. My resolution is in the exact language of that reso- 
lution—that is, that the ig REA gad is to be applied to destitute 
persons in the vicinity of Aitkin, Minn., and is offered, as I have 

ady stated, in response to this Seem 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I know the gen en who signed the tele- 
gram, that they are reliable citizens of that vicinity. I have 
waited upon the Secretary of War and find that of the appropria- 
tion set aside by Congress for the relief of sufferers by overflow 
of the Mississippi River last spring there remains unexpended 
and available, under a resolution like this, $108,000 anda little 
over. Itherefore ask that a portion of the appropriation already 
set aside for the relief of flood sufferers be allowed at this point. 
ME 8 ON of Kansas. Let me ask the gentleman a ques- 

on. 


Mr. MORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Has any action been taken by the 
governor of Minnesota to call the legislature together and con- 
sider some provision for the relief of the people? 

Mr. M No, sir. 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Do you not think it would be a proper 


subject for action by the State authorities, rather than the 
General Government? 

Mr. MORRIS. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that I hardly think it would be a sufficient cause for the callin 
together of the legislature of the State; and for thatreason I think 
I am justified in asking this action by Congress. 

I might say, however, that the State of Minnesota would cer- 
tainly reimburse the General Government for any expenditure on 
this account. If the legislature were now in session, or if there 
were any possibility of its being in session within a reasonable 
time—it is nearly eighteen months, I may say, before the session 
v begin—I certainly would not ask this proceeding at the hands 
of Congress. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. It strikes me that the amount being 
so small, it would be hardly proper to ask. the General Govern- 
ment to supply it when the State is amply able to do so when its 
own legislature convenes. But with the assurance that the legis- 
lature will reimburse the Government for the expenditure here- 
after, P'would not object. 

Mr. MORRIS. I have no authority to give such an assurance, 
but I feel confident that such would be the fact. ` 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I have not yet learned that there 
was any request on the part of the ernor of Minnesota, or any- 
one in authority in that State, for the action proposed by the reso- 
lution just presented, The telegram on which the resolution is 
based seems to be signed by a body of citizens : 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes, sir; it is signed by the relief committee of 
citizens of that locality. 

Mr.DOCKERY. But the governor of the State has not signed 
it, nor has he asked for the relief sought by the resolution. 

Mr. MORRIS. No, sir; nor do I understand that the governor 
of the State signed the petition for similar action in respect to the 
El Paso matter. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. One word more. Have we any as- 
surance that this money will go into the hands of responsible 
parties and be fairly distributed? 


Mr. MORRIS. I will say to the tleman from Kansas [Mr. 
9 upon inquiry of the retary of War he tells me 
that if this appropriation is made he will send an officer to that 


ria 
point and will see that there is no improper use of the fund. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, I should like to inquire of my 
friend from Minnesota whether he has any information at all in 
relation to the amount of property that has been destroyed or 

the number of people that are suffering in consequence of the 
z ? 


flood? 

Mr. MORRIS. I have not, Mr. Speaker, and I have not been 
able to obtain such information. Ionly know that this disaster 
extends for miles above and miles below that place. I know that 
it is not a very thickly settled country. I suppose that the num- 
ber of families involved is 500 or 600, or perhaps 700 or 800. Istate 
that from my knowledge of that particular section of the country. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will my colleague [Mr. Morris] allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I should like to submit frankly to my friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. Morris]—— 

Mr. BARLOW. Mr. Speaker, we should like to have order. 
We can not hear what is being said. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. The Chair un- 
derstands the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Morris] to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brostvs]. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Idesire tosubmitto my friend, in all frankness, 
whether he thinks the mere information that there has been a 
flood on the Mississippi River, which has done more or less dam- 
age in his State and caused some suffering to some people, with- 
out any definite information as to the extent of the suffering or 
the exact situation, is a sufficient warrant for the appropriation 
of the money that he asks? 

Mr. TAWNEY. If my colleague will allow me to ask him, is 
$55 00 a fact that these people have asked for an appropriation of 

,000? 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes. 

Mr.TAWNEY. And they deem that necessary to relieve the 
suffering of those who have been rendered destitute by this flood? 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes. 

Mr.TAWNEY. And the appropriation asked for isonly $10,000, 
or $15,000 less than that which the citizens there deem necessary 
to relieve the suffering? 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will state to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. — n all frankness, that but for the 
impending adjournment of xs which may take place any 
i now, [should wait until I could get more particular and definite 
information; butI feel quite confident, from the amount asked for 
by these people, that the amount which I have asked for is not an 
excessive sum. More than that 

Mr.POWERS. Mr.Speaker, I object to the consideration of 
the resolution. 


PRINTING OF DIGEST AND MANUAL. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a resolution 
relative to printing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ep Le PERKINS] de- 
sires to submit a resolution, which the Clerk report, 

The Clerk read as follows: $ 

Resolved, That there be printed 2,600 copies of the Digest and Manual of the 
Rules and tice of the House of Representatives for the first session of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress, the same to be bound and distributed under direc- 
tion of the Speaker and Clerk of the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Speaker, it seems to me that this is a little 
premature, inasmuch as the rules of this Congress have not been 
revised and readopted. 'The rules under which we are now pro- 
ceeding are the rules of the Fifty-fourth Congress, adopted for the 
time; and it might happen that upon consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Rules they would make some changes. I have no doubt 
that there will be at least one or two minor changes made in these 
rules, and I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PERKINS 
that the resolution be deferred until the rules can be revised an 


adopted. : 

Me PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY] that I am informed that, by reason of the 
e number of new members in this House, there has been urgent 
call for this Digest. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. I know that. 

Mr, PERKINS. It takes considerable time to prepare it and 
print it, and if this is not acted upon at this time, there will be no 
copies available until toward spring. Now, as the gentleman 
knows, under the act of 1895 the Congress has the authority to 
order these Digests printed as it may see fit, and in such numbers 


as may d ired. 

Mr. B. Y. But, Mr. Speaker, I would rather see the rules 
of the Fifty-fourth EM reprinted and distributed than to see 
the imperfect rules or the temporary rules of the Fifty-fitth Con- 
gress printed and distributed. I understand the pressure upon 
members for this Digest. Ihave not only exhausted my allotment, 
but have trenched upon the generosity of my friends to supply 
copies for which I have received requests; but I do not ieve 
m the temporary rules of any Congress should be printed in that 

orm. 

Mr. TERRY. Ishould like to suggest that it is usual in print- 
ing the Digest to print the committees, and as they have not been 
appointed, perhaps it would be better to wait until they are ap- 
pointed, so that they may be printed with the Digest. [Laughter 
on the Democratic side. 

Mr. KINS. As is very well understood, this Digest is 
printed under the supervision of the Speaker, and I submit this 
resolution at the request of very many members of the House. It 
is a matter for the House to deal with. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Idesire to make the suggestion that 
we had an assurance from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEN- 
DERSON], who is a member of the Committee on Rules, at the 
opening of this session, that within thirty days we were to have 
areport from the ittee on Rules and a new set of rules. It 
is long overdue, and we may expect it at any moment, and there- 
fore this would be a useless expenditure. [Laughter.] 

Mr.PERKINS. Ithinkthe gentleman should make hisinquiry 
of the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I just make that suggestion—that a 
report may come in any minute [laughter on the Democratic side], 
and it is a useless expenditure. I have great confidence in the 
gentleman from Iowa, who promised that the new rules would 
soon be hd tue 

Mr. PERKINS. Gentlemen from Iowa generally have. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. tpe as the new members would not be 
entitled to copies of the Digest unless some resolution of this kind 
were adopted,in order to provide for them, as we are operating 
under the rules of the Fifty-fourth Congress, I suggest that the 
gentleman strike out the words ‘‘ Fifty-fifth Congress" and order 
àn additional number of the edition of the rules of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, with the Manual and Digest. I would be perfectly will- 
ing to do that; but Iam not willing 5 the rules of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress while they have only n temporarily adopted. 
With that amendment, I am perfectly willing his resolution should 


pass. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I should like to ask the gentleman 
what use we have for rules? 

Mr. PERKINS. There seems to be a demand for what we have 
had. That is all I know. 
Sue SIMPSON of Kansas. We have the Speaker with us 

ways. 

Mr. PERKINS. This will be printed under the direction of the 
Speaker, and it will be satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. BAILEY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made, 
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RELIEF OF CERTAIN FLOOD SUFFERERS, MINNESOTA. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection which 
I made to the consideration of the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MORRIS., Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Vermont in- 
forms me that he withdraws the objection he made to the resolu- 
tion which I offered; and now I ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

'The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, Mr. Speaker, can we have the original 
resolution reported? 

The SPEAKER. What resolution does the gentleman desire 
reported? 

r. DOCKERY. The original joint resolution, This seems to 
be amendatory of a former joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman from Minnesota the joint 
resolution to which this is amendatory? 

Mr. MORRIS. This is an original resolution. It is not an 
amendment. It simply makes available a portion of a fund 
granted under another resolution. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But this is an appropriation of the unex- 
pended balance of an amount heretofore 1 iated. 

Mr. MORRIS. Les, sir; it makes av: ble a portion of an 
amount which was appropriated. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, then, I desire to knowif the gentleman 
has a copy of the original appropriation act? 

Mr. RRIS. Yes, sir; I have. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to use rations for the 

relief of destitute persons in the district overflowed by the i 


River and its tributaries and by the Red River of the North, and g 
an appropriation to relieve the sufferers by said overflow. 


Resolved vy the Senate and House of Representatives 000 ae United States bs 
0 . 


ngress assembled, 'That the sum of $200. , peor - 
ated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise approp „to be 
5 8 by and under the direction of the Secretary of War in the purchase 
and distribution of subsistence stores to such destitute persons as may re- 
quire assistance in the district overflowed by the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries and by the Red River of the North, by the recent floods. And the 
Secretary of War is authorized to use the steamers and other boats and ves- 
sels belonging to or now employed by the Government upon the 3 
River and its tributaries in the t. rtation and distribution of the supplies 
furnished by the United States or individuals to and among said destitute 


America in 


and sufferin ple, and he may employ such other means of transportation 
— — may dos necessary to Ouiry the purpose of this joint resolution into 
effec 


Approved April 7, 1897. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the 
porpom of asking the gentleman from Minnesota a question. 

hy is it that the original resolution appropriating this amount 
of money does not already enable you to get the Secretary of War 
to expend as much of it as he may think necessary upon your par- 
ticular portion of the Mississippi River? It seems to me that he 
has "uer and therefore that this resolutionis not necessary. 

Mr. MORRIS. Because the original resolution speaks of those 
who are destitute from recent floods in the Mississippi River, and 
the date of that resolution is the 7th day of April. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tothe present consideration 
of the resolution offered by the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. SIMPKINS of Massachusetts. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CANNON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 117, noes 106. 

So the motion was ry to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
82 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
oe following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
ollows: 
By Mr. HEPBURN: A bill (H. R. 3750) to amend an act entitled 
** An act to aid in theconstruction of a railroad and telegraph line 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the 
Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 
N approved July 1, 1862; also to amend an act approved 
uly 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in amend- 
ment of said first-mentioned act, and other acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, and to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the 
construction ofthe Central Pacific and Western Pacific railroads— 
to the Committee on the Pacific Railroads. 
By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 3751) to add cer- 
tain counties in the State of Alabama tothe northern judicial dis- 
trict thereof, and to transfer certain counties from the middle 


judicial district of said State to the southern district thereof, and 
for other pm the Committee on the Judiciary. 


_ Also, a bill (H. R. 8752) to divide the State of Alabama into two 
judicial districts and to 5 the times and places for holding 
= ere therein, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 

e Judiciary. 

By Mr. McRAE: A bill (H. R. 3753) to declare a further for- 
feiture of lands granted for the purpose of aiding in the construc- 
tion of railroads, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas: A resolution (House Res. No. 72) 
to appoint a committee to investigate the workings of the sugar 
trust—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McRAE: A resolution (House Res. No. 73) relative to 
Americans in Cuba—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 


Under clause1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 3754) for the relief of the 
William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 3755) for the relief of John 
Fox—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FENTON: A bill (H. R. 3756) granting a pension to 
William Ellis, of Portsmouth, Ohio—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Mississippi: A bill e R. 3157) for the re- 
lief of R. T. Cheek—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3758) for the relief of the Methodist Church 
= Brandon, Rankin County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3759) for the relief of the estate of Wirt 


Adams, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committeo 
on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3763) for the relief of Mary Ann Hendricks, 
Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. Y 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3764) for the relief of the estate of Sarah G. 
Clark, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee 

on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3765) for the relief of the estate of James S. 
Winters, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3706) for the relief of James Couch, of Clai- 
borne County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3767) for the relief of the estate of Levi Elmore, 
deceased, late of Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3768) for the relief of the estate of Thomas 
Owens, deceased, late of Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3769) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. C. L. 
aparen of Jefferson County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3770) for the relief of the estate of Warren R. 
Dent—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8771) for the relief of Mrs. Olivia F. Mont- 

mery, of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8772) for the relief of the estate of Emmit 
Hicks, deceased, late of Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3773) for the relief of Mary E. Gray, of Can- 
ton, Madison County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3774) for the relief of Ann M. Brown, of 
Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also,a bill (H. R. 3775) for the relief of the estate of Bryan 
Askew, deceased, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

Also, & bill (H. R. 8770) for the relief of the estate of John 
Fisher,late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


aims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3777) for the relief of Burwell V. McGuffee, of 
Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3778) for the relief of L. D. McNair, of 
Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3779) for the relief of the estate of William O. 
Mosely, late of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 


1897. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3780) for the relief of Mrs. Catherine P. 
Bun of Claiborne County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3781) granting a pension to Edna McLauren— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ~ 

By Mr. LOVE: A bill (H. R. 8782) for the relief of the heirs of 
James W. Felder, of Amite County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. c ; 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 38783) granting pension 
to minor heirs of Kinsey Swords—to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions. 
Buy Mr. OVERSTREET: A bill (H. R. 3784) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Hodges—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SAUERHERING: A bill (H. R. 3785) to remove the 
charge of desertion against Henry M. Oviatt, of Poynette, Wis.—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. E c 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3786) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. Clark, of Denver, Colo.—to the Committee 
an Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3787) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward P. Wright, of Denver, Colo.—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3788) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Brown—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 3789) granting an increase of pension to Ben- 
jamin Cramer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT: A bill (H. R. 3790) to remove the charge of 
desertion against John Willoughby—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELKNAP Ar pe ale Petition of George A. For- 
syth, relative to Schedule E of House bill No. 379—to the Commit- 
tee on E and Means. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Paper to accompany House bill for the 
relief of John Fox—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., in 
favor of a monetary commission—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. A 

Also, resolutions of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Knoxville, Tenn., favoring the passage of a law to prohibit 
interstate traffic in cigarettes—to the Committee on Interstate 

and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, eyes of ex-soldiers from the States of Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, and Tennessee, favoring legislation in aid of certain Ken- 
tucky State troops who served under orders of Federal 
pe the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on 

airs. 
By Mr. OVERSTREET: Paper to accompany House bill grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Hodges—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: Protest of the Travelers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, Indiana Division, Andrew Jackson, president, Marion, Ind., 
against the e of a bill to abolish the present system of 
Dee brokerage—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

ommerce. 


enerals 
ilitary 
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THURSDAY, July 15, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by Rev. HvaH JouNsTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


ington. 

fie Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. Quay, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I suggest the want of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada suggests 
the want of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Davis, Mallory, uay, 
Bacon, Deboe, ason, Boasi, 
Baker, Fairbanks, Milis, Spooner, 
Eate, Foraker, Morgan, Stewart, 
Berry, Gallinger, Morrill, Teller, 
Butler, Gear, Nelson, Thurston, 
Carter, Hale, $ i „ 
Chandler, Hansbrough, erkins, Turpie, 
Chilton, Harris, ettigrew, Vest, 
Clark, Heitfeld, Pettus, Walthall, 
Cockrell, Jones, Pritchard, White. 
Cullom, McEnery, Proctor, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum of the Senate is present, 
47 Senators having answered to their names, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J, 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the joint resolution (H. Res. 76) granting per- 
mission for the erection of a temporary studio in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for use in the construction and completion of the 
statue of General Sherman; and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice-President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS presented the petition of M. B. Squire and 10 
other citizens of Lima, Ind., praying for the enactment of pro- 
tective-tariff legislation, at the earliest possible date, such as will 
adequately secure American industrial products against the com- 
petition of foreign labor; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of C. Gotha and 80 other citi- 
zens of Crawfordsville, Ind., and the memorial of A. E. Reynolds 
and 260 other citizens of Indiana, remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation intended to destroy the present system 
of ticket brokerage; which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1126) authorizing the President to ap» 
point Lieut. Robert Platt, United States Navy, to the rank of 
commander, reported it without amendment, and submitted & 
report thereon. 

. ROACH, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 65) granting & pension to John F. Early, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2339) for the relief of Jacob L Cohen and J, 
Randolph Mordecai, administrators of M. C. Mordecai, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BERRY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2886) for the m 
lief of the legal representatives of Calvin B. Cunningham; whi 
n read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS introduced a bill (S. 2387) removing the 
charge of desertion from the name of Courtney Hays, of Greens 
castle, Putnam County, Ind., who served in Troop C, First United 
States Dragoons, and also in Troop E, First United States Dra- 
goons; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. e 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2388) for the relief of the Marion 
Trust Company; administrator of the estate of Samuel Milliken, 
deceased, of Indianapolis, Ind., for services rendered as mail con- 
tractor on route No. 9704, between Paducah, Ky., and Iuka, Miss. 
in the year 1861; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2389) to refer the claims of 
Armstrong and others to the Court of Claims; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PASCO (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2390) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Andrew E. Hodges, late of Levy 
County, Fla.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2391) granting to Charles F. 
Leimer the sum of $400; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2392) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Antoinette A. Strong; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. * 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2393) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Henry Hinckley; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2394) 8 & P eis to 
Daniel L. Tew, of Red Springs, N. C.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FORAKER introduced a bill (S. 2395) granting a pension 
to Katherine A. Glenn; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill 1 2396) for the relief of the 
William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2397) to provide for cer- 
tificates of honorable service to the officers and men of Foster's 
Cavalry Battalion, Missouri Volunteers, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO HARBOR. 

Mr. STEWART. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was passed day before yesterday with regard to San 
Pedro Harbor. I ask that the resolution be reconsidered and the 
House be requested to return it to the Senate. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada moves 


that the House be requested to return to the Senate concurrent 
resolution No. 15, in reference to the San Pedro Harbor, California, 

Mr. STEWART. I call for the reading of the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request 
that the House be requested to return the resolution? 

Mr. BERRY. I understand the Senator from California [Mr. 
WHITE] desires to be heard. 

Mr. WHITE. By all means, Mr. President. If the Senator 
from Nevada wishes to make no comments on the motion, I in- 
tend to move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to make some remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The first question is, Shall the House 
be requested to return the concurrent resolution to the Senate? 

Mr. WHITE. I see no difficulty in disposing of the matter 
now, and I object to permitting anything to go through by unani- 
mous consent, If the Senator from Nevada wishes to press his 
motion, of course he can do so, and when he finishes his remarks 
I shall endeavor to say a word about the matter and try to close 


it up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the reso- 
lution must be before the Senate, and that the House must be 
requested to return the resolution to the Senate, before a motion 
to reconsider can actually be made. Therefore the Senate must 
first request the House to return the concurrent resolution, Is 
there objection to that request? 

Mr. WHITE. There is objection. 

5 STEWART. I should like to make some remarks upon the 
motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Nevada to submit a motion. 

Mr. STEWART. I move that the House be requested to return 
the concurrent resolution to the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada, that the House of Representatives be re- 
quested to return to the Senate the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask that the resolution may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 


read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Whereas the movere War has heretofore reported to the Sonate that 
he has serious doubts as to his authority to make contracts for the construc- 
on of a breakwater at San Pedro, CaL, under the provisions of the river and 
Lei evo 3, 1996, and has asked the instruction of Congress with ref- 
erence thereto; 


and 
Whereas it is im t that any doubt upon the subject should be re- 
moved by ional er ion: Now, therefore, 
Resolved b Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 


construction of à breakwater at 
ect recommended in the report of the board appointed to locate a harbor 


ro, Cal, 
Document No. 15, Fift 
of said breakwater: ü 
the limit prescribed by the provisions of the river and harbor act of June 3, 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GarLiNGER in the chair). 
The 3 occupant of the chair will call the attention of the 
Senator from Nevada to the fact that the motion now pending is 
not a debatable motion under the rules of the Senate, e Sena- 
tor from Nevada can proceed only by unanimous consent. If 
there is no objection, the Senator will proceed, 

Mr. WHITE. I have no objection to the Senator from Nevada 
stating the proposition which he desires to make provided I may 
have about three minutes to respond. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, then, that 
will be the understanding. TheSenator from Nevada will proceed. 

Mr. STEWART. It will be observed that this is a concurrent 
resolution and not a joint resolution, and that it directs the Sec- 
retary of War to orm certain acts, 

Mr. WHITE. Permit me to correct the Senator from Nevada. 
Although the resolution as printed in the RECORD contains the 
word “ directed," the actual resolution introduced and on file here 

ows that the word authorized ” is used. There was a mistake 

the RECORD, to which the attention of the printer has been 


called. 

Mr. STEWART. I take the resolution as it has been read, and 
the resolution as it was passed and has gone to the other House. 
The resolution asit is printed here reads directed,“ but if it were 
„authorized it would be no better, because a concurrent resolu- 
tion can not authorize the expenditure of money or the perform- 
ance of an executive act. It is very common, when Co or 
one House desires the suspension of some proceedings in a Depart- 
ment pending action in Congress, to ask for the suspension, but 
when it is mandatory, to perform certain acts, it must be a law. 
In this iculiar case it is absolutely necessary that it shall be a 
law, because it involves, it seems to me, the expenditure of a very 
jargo amount of money not authorized by law, as it now stands, 

E opona io tie the view taka by dba DOSE AE of Was, 


On the 18th of May the Senate passed a resolution of in uiry 
with regard to this matter, which reads as follows: * 


reference to the making of contracts for the completion of the im 
of the harbor selected Ux vor board Spponted to locate a . 
iue. at San Pedro, Cal. 
June 8, 1596. 


The Secretary of War replies to that and states why he has not 
advertised. The Secretary in replying says: T j 


„under 


les, in Santa 
of 


civil e eers, riparian work, to be appointed by the President, 
who shal M a board, and who shall personally examine said harbo: 
the decision of a ority of which shall To final — to the location of Said 


ver shall have settled the location and made report to 
SDA Bearaig of War of the same, with said plans, speci - 
doe rd e War he 2, plans, fications, and esti 


War may make contracts for the en DON of 

said Board, according to the 
projec ee at a cost not exceeding in the aggregate $2,900,000, 
and $50,000 is here . as may be necessary to 
be used for the expenses of the Board and payment of the civil rs for 
their services, the amount to be determined by the Secretary of War." 
The Board so authorized was composed of the foll 


the deepest draft. Merchant vessels drawing 

common, while steamers have been built which. when fully loaded, will draw 

30 feet, or even more. The 

ere exceeds 27 feet, while some foreign naval vessels dra 
0 


tit 
vessels can load an: JN ‘oes in conven- 
ient proximity to suitable facilities for storage, and for interchange between 
land and water 88 In many parts of the world this work is 
rs while the ships lie at anchor, a slow and expensive 

be considered satisfactory. A deep-water har- 
such that the deepest ships can come alongside 
quays or piers, where they can lie quietly dur rough weather to receive 
an their and where proper f ties for docking and 


ref 
ed estimates for a breakwater, which constitutes a bor of refu. 
alone, of EE (see page 15 of report), entirely in its estimate the 
bor for commerce as well as of refuge. 

The Department has had many impatient — ange as to when the work 
will be advertised, and while there is no disposition to retard the matter a 
day, the difficulty presented is always the same, i. e., What was the intent of 
Congress when it made this appropriation for a harbor for commerce and 
of refuge?" 

The re 
patira or the breakwater, and tha 
additional 


Engineers has, by my direction, and from all the inf 
CP two 88 estimates for completing the harbor for 
to the plans suggested by the Board. His 


FIRST ESTIMATE. 


Based on P pus of Board, deepening cbannel to inner harbor to 3) feet, 
with width of 400 feet, and construction of two suitably designed timber 
piers, located à safe distance on either side of the jetty entrance, carried 
out to the 5-fathom curve to accommodate vessels whose draft would pre- 
vent their entrance to the inner harbor, to be used during completion of 
y A vna i in inner harbor: 5 from central channel to piers to 
30-foot depth; 14.000 feet of bulkhead for wharfage— 

To open a 80-foot channel 400 feet wide from upper end of present 
wharves to 5-fathom line in San Pedro Pay would uire the 

removal of 2,000,000 cubic yards of material (page 17 of report), 

which, at 15 cents per cubic yard (page 2) esenee ranede reesen $300, 
m ete of jetties, 150,000 cubic yards rock, at $1.50 per cubic yard 2 000 

RO ID eee ee ee er erret * 
A e ade EIS of two piers 9,000 feet long each, 18,000 feet of pier, at 

about $80 per linear foot (based on page 19 of report) 1,440,000 
Dredging between 400-foot channel and piers, as shown on drawing, 

760,000 cubic at 15 cents per pee ee „„ 

14,000 feet of w oco 4,000 feet y existing ( 16), leav- 
ng 10,000 feet of head (which, f$ seems, should pe bail per 
linear foot for less than half of the cost perlinear foot of pier), $40 

Der linear Zool. ccc ies uae 


This plan has the objectional feature of the destruction of the piles by the 
teredo unless creosoted, besides the disadvantage of its great exposure to 
fire, as is the case of these wharves where steamers are moored alongside or 
“Fhe secon 8 isto. into the lagoon and excavate a space of p: 

e secon dredge rag 
tically $9) acres, a half mile by a mile in area—and here the estimate 


is 
work. Several islands will have to be removed, as shown by tho accom. 
anying map, and it is possible that there may be rooks to blast and 


has been made to give 30 feet of water for this area, where 
of 20 feet will be ri and for this inner harbor, with 
2 the channel into . estimate has been 


e 
as 


000,000 cubic yards f VVT 
cubic rom upper end p 

curve in uar harbor, at 15 cents per cubic S Ry 

2,115,000 

Cost of brenne „ 

Making total cost of breakwater and inner harbor -=-= 5,076, 787 

The question is, Shall the expenditure of $2,900,000 be made for the break- 


ater or harbor of refuge, len the harbor for commerce for future 1 i 
Jation and appropriation’ From my construction of the law I have not felt 
ustifled in commencing the work without fully understanding what the in- 
t of Congress was when the law was enacted. If it was and is its intent 
that the work on the breakwater shall be advertised, and this ap riation 
ded for that alone, the matter shall receive immediate a on. If 
A I hope such instructions will be given as shall leave no doubt as to what 
Ine d Department are in the matter. 
rt of the board, also of the Chief of Engineers, and a 
r and the contemplated improvements. 
y, your obedient servant, 
R. A. ALGER, Secretary of War, 


uties of the War 

Isend herewith re 

map showing the har 
Very 


The PRESIDENT. 


APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES FOR THE ADDITIONAL WORK AT BAN PEDRO, 
PREPARED IN COMPLIANCE WITH VERBAL INSTRUCTIONS OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF WAR ON May 7, . 

FIRST ESTIMATE. 

Based on report of board, dee of inner harbor todo feet with width of 
feet, and Ann of two suitably designed timber piers located a safe 

ce on either side of the jetty entrance, carried out to the 5-fathom curve, 
accommodate vessels whose draft vent their entrance to the in- 
harbor, to be used during completion of improvements in inner barbor; 
predging from central channel to piers to 90-foot depth; 14,000 feet of bulk- 

ead for wharfage. 

o open a 90-foot channel 400 feet wide from upper end of present 
w haryon to Statham line 10 San Pedro Ba MM zequiv ESS 
pors ic e nape pe yards x haora A ux i 7, Board's 
Te „ at 15 cen: r cubic yard (page 22)..............-. 

Extension of jetties, 150,000 cubic yards rook, at — 225,000 

17) 24õ—ũ27¾2 „ „46 „„ Rum 

8 on of two piers, 9,000 feet long each, 18,000 feet of pier, at 


bout linear foot ( on page 19, J dy 440,000 
—.— a bre 400-foot channel and as shown on drawing, EM 


H x zd 

feet of wharf less 4,000 already existing (page 16), leaving 

m r^ feet of bulkhead (which d ^j built per linear 
foot ae ord than half of the cost per linear foot of pier), $40 per 
linear foo 

Cost of breakwater, as per Board's estimate....... 


. - D ARIS TOL. 


SECOND ESTIMATE. 


In accordance with verbal instructions of the Secretary of War, May 8, 
»toinclude a cut in Wilmington Lagoon 1 mile long, one-half mile 
e, and 30 feet deep, and to exclude the outer piers and necessary dredging 
connection therewith, and co ction of quays in inner harbor. 
The depth of the cut referred to above and the nature of material are un- 
but a 15-foot depth is shown over part of the area; so it is assumed 
t a 20-foot cnt will cover the case; also, that materialis the same as reported 
the Board in Wilmington Harbor. 


11,000,000 cubic yards of dredging in lagoon, at 15 cents per cubic 


í 


— — ESS POA M T C CERIU ENTIS TUA, URDU 
Enn of jetties as in first estimnte..................... ..ll.ll. baa 

000 cubic yards from u r end of present wharves to5-fathom 
curve in outer harbor, at 15 cents 800, 000 
„eee 2, 901. 787 
Hv co ertt pe ene ol Eois pem ie Ur Uc RE ADN EUG IR Ie E e Un M Cy recla tS at 5,076, 787 


0,000 fect of wharf front, will be much more valuable to commerce, as stated 
the Board, than the construction of piers in the outer harbor giviug the 


wharfage ties. 
The Board states that the inner harbor isa tidal basin; and as fresh water 
some extent flows into it, the ravages of the teredo may not be so disas- 
as in the outer harbor. 
OFFICE oF CHIEF or ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
War Department, Washington, D. C., May 8, 1897. 


The foregoing approximate estimates, made under my direction, in accord- 
with n from the gamete of War, are believed by me to be 
proximately correct. 


JOHN M. WILSON, 
Brig. Gen., Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

It seems to me that the Secretary of War is right as to the law, 
which provides that— 

Whenever said Board shall have settled the location and made report to 

of War of the same, with said plans, specifications, and esti- 

tes, then the ME War crs make contracts for the completion of 

improvement of the bor so selected by said Board, according to the 

ported by them, at a cost not ex: ng in the aggregate $2,900,000. 


ject re 
This . was made for a harbor, Which of course 
ould include a breakwater, and everyone would sup that 
,000,000, which was about the amount, would make a ‘bor at 
t point. It now turns out that it is going to take to make a 
bor $5,000,000, and that the breakwater itself, in the makin 
a harbor suitable for use, may cost more than the $2,900, 
propriated. Now, to make this appropriation, to direct him to 
it or to authorize him to do it, requires alaw. If it is the law 


$300,000 | la. 


now, Congress has no right to instruct him as to his duty. If it 
isthelaw now,then this resolution is unauthorized and improper. 
If it is not the law, it can not be made the law by a concurrent 


resolution. 
The of such a concurrent resolution would place the 
Secretary of War in a very awkward position. It would not make 


a new law for him, and if he adheres to the construction that he 
has no authority to advertise and go ahead with this work for a 
mere breakwater, then he has either to disregard the resolution 
of Congress or violate his oath of office. I do not think the Sec- 
retary ought to be put in that position. If Congress is of opin- 
ion that harbor should be constructed, or that the breakwater 
should be constructed without the harbor, it ought to so declare 
by law, and it ought to be a joint resolution. I think itis very 
unfair to send a concurrent resolution which directs the Secre- 
tary to do a thing, or which authorizes him to do a thing, or calls 
upon him to doa thing, which in his opinion, according to this 
report, he has no authority now to do by law. It is making a new 
law, and you are passing a resolution Which he must disregard or 

ard his view of the law. Fairness to the Secretary of War 
requires that it shall be put in the shape of a joint resolution, and 
then if Congress passes it his duty will be plain. This is the 
most embarrassing thing that I ever heard submitted for the 
direction of an executive officer. 

Ihope that the resolution will be recalled and that the Senate 
will consider it in relation to its power to treat this subject. If 
the law is to be , it must be done by the action of the two 
Houses and the President. If the law is not to be changed, the 
legislative department is not the department which construes the 
law. The Secretary of War has by law the authority to call on 
the Attorney-General for his opinion of the construction of the 
law. He can call "pon Congress, but Congress has no pog to 
instruct him by resolution as to its opinion of the law. e are 
not the law officer to give opinions as to the construction of the 


W. 
So it is 8 for Congress to give an opinion of that kind. 
We can ask the Secretary to suspend operations pending legisla- 
tion, or we can do anything except instruct him to take a certain 
view of the law. That we can not do, nor can we make a law 
without the concurrence of the two Houses and the signature of 
the President. If this is anything, it is the making of a law for 
the government of the Secretary of War, and a resolution of this 
kind must cer y be very embarrassing to him. If it is any- 
thing, it ought to be a law, and not advice, which should not come 
from ponere, but from the proper legal adviser of the executive 


d 

r. WHITE. Mr. President, just a word. It is untrue that a 
harbor for commerce was not provided for by the Walker board: 
It is expressly stated in the report made by that board (Senate 
Document No. 18) that when the construction of this breakwater is 
accomplished there will bea harbor for commerce and for refuge. 
But Admiral Walker and his colleagues call attention to the fact 
that there is in the neighborhood of the breakwater designed 
what is known as the inner harbor of San Pedro, which for future 
developments affords capabilities of a most inviting character. 
The report shows that the piers can be extended from the shore 
toward the breakwater similar to the plan proposed for Santa 
Monica. There is no foundation at all for the statement of the 
Senator from Nevada that no harbor for commercial purposes 
will result from this expenditure. 

Again, the Secretary of War has asked for instructions. He 
seeks Congressional interpretation of the act in question. He is 
not resented, I am convinced, by the Senator from Nevada. 
While it is no of my purpose to state what may have been told 
the member of Congress representing the district where San Pedro 
is located, the Secretary certainly has not been heard from in pro- 
test against the resolution, and he will not, I think, be heard from 
in protest against it. But the Southern Pacific Railroad of Ken- 
tucky, interested in this matter, does protest, and if the Senator 
from Nevada represents anybody on this floor, he represents the 
sentiments of that corporation. 

? EP STEWART. I do not knew by what authority that remark 
is made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr.STEWART. I represent the State of Nevada. I am its 
Senator here, and I have a right to 5 just as much as those 
have who represent the terminal railroads. There is a contest 
between the terminal railroads down there, local interests with 
which we have nothing to do, and I do noy propon to drag that 
in. The sag pera that we have presented to us is the question 
whether we instruct an executive officer by a concurrent res- 
olution or a law to protect him in the act. 

Mr. WHITE. He does not need protection. As far as any ter- 
minal railroad is concerned, I do not represent any railroad. I 
represent the people of the State of California, and I have behind 
me that people, and I have behind me my colleague, and I have 
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behind me the Congressional delegation. We can speak for Cali- 
fornia without the aid of the Senator from Nevada. 

Itis rather singular that whenever questions affecting the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad come up, suchas the issue before us, the pro- 
posed appropriation of money for the benefit of that company, which 


was attempted here the other day, and what is known as the Cali- 
fornia mineral lands bill, the Senator from Nevada steps in and at- 
tempts to do the duty of the Senators from California. Inferences 
can be deduced, and only one inference can be reasonably deduced, 
and that is, that he does not represent any constituency whatever in 
these affairs. The people of Nevada have no interest in the pending 
motion. They do not touch the seashore. But the Senator from 
Nevada is always alert when propositions such as those I have 
mentioned are advanced. He has come here tointerfere in a topic 
concerning which practically every Democrat and every Repub- 
lican and every Populist in my State is united, and which is not 
antagonized by the officer involved. The Senator from Nevada 
represents himself. I call for a vote upon this question, 

r. STEWART. Mr. President, I repel the criticism of the 
Senator from California, I rapa the people of Nevada as a 
Senator here, and I do not allow private interests to affect my 
vote or my action. I can do right notwithstanding the Southern 
Pacific or anybody connected with it. I donot oppone ME 
that comes up that may benefit the Southern Pacific or the North- 
ern Pacific or the people at large simply because it is that. I did 
not oppose a just claim of the Southern Pacific Railroad because 
I did not like Mr. Huntington. I do not hold up any corporation 
or any man whom I hate as a red flag against proper legislation, 
or to obtain improper legislation. I say this kind of legislation is 
improper because it is not manly and straightforward and be- 
cause it attempts to obtain money without obtaining the passage 
ofalaw. If you want to appropriate $5,000,000, you have no right 
to induce the Secretary of War to violate his oath by crying out, 
Pacific Railroad.” 

Mr. WHITE. I object to any further discussion. I have no 
objection to a personal explanation, but I do not wish to run over 
the subject any further. 

Mr. STEWART. I say, if they want $5,000,000 appropriated 
and Congress has a mind to give it, do it in a straightforward, 
manly way, and not by the indirect method proposed. Because I 
object to legislation on great matters by a concurrent resolution, 
the Senator attacks me personally. Show me where I have ever 
advocated an unclean thing in the Senate during the time I have 
been here, either for the Southern Pacific Railroad or anyone else. 
Those who have served with me can bear me witness. When I 
do that, then it will be time for the Senator to bring in his preju- 
dices against Mr. Huntington or somebody else to influence IM 
lation. I do not legislate from prejudice or personal hate. The 
prejudices of no man have anything to do with whether this 
should be a joint resolution or a concurrent resolution. It au- 
thorizes a Cabinet officer to perform a duty involving the expend- 
iture of $5,000,000 without authority of law, If there must be 
new legislation, let it be affirmative legislation. I shall contend 
as a Senator that the Government money shall be paid out accord- 
ing to law, and not according to concurrent resolutions, without 
regard to any sneers that may be heaped upon me by anyone for 
doing 2 I duty. : 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I only desire to say one word 
on the subject-matter. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rp freer ans reor by 
unanimous consent. The Senator from California will proceed, if 
there is no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. The whole merit of this question was discussed 
at the last session of Congress. It was carefully considered in the 
Committee on Commerce. It was considered in open Senate, and 
every Senator on this floor, when he voted for the amendment a 
propriating $2,900,000 for a harbor of refuge on the coast of south- 
ern California and the question to be determined whether it should 
be at Santa Monica or San Pedro, understood that if that commis- 
sion decided in favor of either Santa Monica or San Pedro, then 
the money should be used for the construction of a breakwater at 
the port which they designated: 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator state that this resolution 
has been reported from any committee? Does he say that any 
committee has considered it? 

Mr. PERKINS. I will come to that. It was the opinion of 
able lawyers on this floor that there was no discretion in the mat- 
ter with the executive branch of the Government when this ques- 
tion was once decided by the commission. However, the Secre- 
tary of War believed there was some ambiguity in thelanguage of 
the act where it refers toa harbor of refuge and a harbor for com- 
merce. He therefore sent a communication to Congress asking 
for their direction in the matter. This resolution was before the 
Senate, and it passed with but one dissenting voice. There is 
no reason, in my opinion, why it should be recalled from the 
House of A ined I hope the motion of my colleague to 
lay on the table will prevail. 


Mr. WHITE. Ihave made no motion. I understand the Sen- 
ate is to vote on the proposition of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I hope the motion of the Senator from 

Nevada will not prevail; that the Senate will vote down the mo- 
tion he makes to recall the resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Senate 
is the motion made by the Senator from Nevada to request the 
House to return the concurrent resolution which has been read. 
[Putting the question.] The noes have it, and the motion is not 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 


DISTILLERY PREMISES IN COVINGTON, KY. 


Mr. MORRILL. Lask unanimous consent for the passage of a 
House bill that has been recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and which 
has passed the House and been approved by the Committee on 
Finance. It is the bill (H. R. 3486) to allow the distillery of the 
MN Macs tpt, Distilling Company and the rectifying house of 
Mullins & Crigler, both situated in Covington, Ky., to be oper- 
ated within 600 feet of each other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

b ALLEN. What necesfity is there for the passage of the 

1117 


ing no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 


Mr. THURSTON. Iask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Order of Business 188, being the joint resolution 
roviding for the representation of the United States at the Paris 
ition. I will say in making this request that if the joint 
resolution leads to discussion, after it has been read I will with- 
draw the request for its consideration. There are many Senators 
who are very anxious to see this joint resolution passed by the 
Senate and go to the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. e Senator from Nebraska asks 
unanimous consent for the Pierre consideration of a joint reso- 
lution, which will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the joint resolution (S. R. 82) 
accepting the invitation of the French Republic to take part in 
an international exposition to be held in Paris in 1900 A. D., as 
follows: 

Resolved wa e Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That said invita- 
tion is accepted, and that the governors of the several States and Territorieg 
be, and are hereby, requested to invite the people of their respective States 
and Territories to assist in the proper representation of the productions of 
ourindustry and of the natural resources of the country, and to take such 
further measures as may be necessary in order to secure to their respective 
Saan 5 the advantages to be derived from this beneficent 

Mr. THURSTON. The committee in its original report rec- 
ommended to strike out the remainder of the joint resolution and 
insert the sections as reported. Since that time the committee, on 
some additional information, revised their draft of the joint reso- 
lution a little further, and presented it here as an amendment to 
the general deficiency bill. I now move that the amendment 
which I send to the desk, which is a revision of the former joint 
resolution, be adopted as the amendment of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will first ask, Is there 
objection to the request made by the Senator from Nebraska for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The P. IDING OFFICER. e amendment reported by the 
Select Committee on International Expositions will now be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After section 1 it is proposed to insert the 
following in lieu of the amendment heretofore reported by the 
committee: 


By osed ex 
tate, to make all needful rules an 


proper, installation and 
ion of the reports on the exposition and the general resulta thereof. Said 


e assis 
- shall assist and act under the direction of the enel 
sioner-general, and shall perform the duties of the commissioner-general 
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case of his death, disability, or temporary absence; and the President may also 
appoint as assistants to the 5 . scientific experts, 
corresponding to and cally assigned to the eighteen groups into which 
the exposition will, under the oificial regulations, be divided. 
That the allowance to said 88 for salary und traveling 
and personal expenses shall not exceed $10,000 per annum; that the allowance 
of said assistant commissioner-general for and traveling and personal 
expenses shall not exceed $6,000 per annum; and the allowance to each of the 
other commissioners, in full for all com: tion and traveling and personal 
mses, shall not exceed $10,000; and the allowance to each of the eighteen 
scientific experts, in full for all compensation and EE and personal ex- 
penses, shall not exceed $2,500; the above sums not to include such clerical 
services as may be allowed by the commissioner-general, which shall not ex- 


000. 

SC. 3. The term of service of the commissioner-general shall not exceed 
or years, and that of the assistant commissioner-general shall not exceed 

ree years. 

That in order to defray the necessary expenses above authorized, and for 
the proper transportation, tion, and care of the exhibition, and the 
expenditures of tho commissioner-general made under the direction of the 
Secre of State and with his approval. and not otherwise, there be, and 
hereby is, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise ap, opriated, the sum of $500,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, for the pu herein specified, which sum shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

The Secretary of MEUM is hereby authorized to collect and prepare 
suitable specimens of the agricultural products of the several States and 
Territories of the Union for exhibition at the Paris Exposition, and to accom- 

nythe same with a report ar agg Seg productions printed in the Eng- 

French. and German languages, the expense of the same, not exceeding 
$50,000, to be paid out of said appropriation. 

The Secretaries of the Departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, respectively, the Attorney-General, and the Post- 
master-General are hereby authorized to prepare suitable illustrations of 
the history, statistics, and methods of the administration of their several 
Departments and the Bureaus thereof, and to exhibit the same, together 
with such further exhibits from their Den acy Departments as may be 
. deemed proper, under the direction and control of the commissioner-general; 
the expense of the same, not to exceed paon for each Department, to be 

d out of said appropriation. Suitable illustrations and exhibits may also 

prepared and exhibited by such other Government bureans, com- 
missions, institutes, and offices as the President may designate, the expense 
of the same not to exceed the sum of $20,000. 

All officers and employees of the United States in charge of or responsible 
for the safe-keeping of exhibits or other articles belonging to the United 
States may permit such exhibits and articles to pass out of their possession 
for the pores of being tr to and exhibited at the said exposition, 

e supervision and care of the said co: oner-general, whenever 
authorized in writing so to do by the ive heads of their ents; 
such exhibits and articles to be returned to the said respective Departments 
to which they belong at the close of the exposition. 

That the mer-general is hereby authorized to erect a temporary 
office for the commission, within the limits of the said exposition, the cost of 
such DENN n0 to exceed the sum of $10,000, and the same to be sold or dis- 
posed of by the commissioner-general when no we required for use. 

That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to transmit to Congress 
a detailed statement of the expenditures which may have been incurred 
under the provisions of this resolution, which reports shall be prepared and 
arranged with a view to concise statement and convenient reference. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and 
the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithink upon that motion we ought to have the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. I hope we shall not proceed to the consideration 
of executive business at this time. There are matters which 
ought to be considered in the morning hour, I think. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
demand the yeas and nays? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Montana, that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

'The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business, After twenty minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Mr. HARRIS. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consider- | 


ation of the resolution in relation to the Union Pacific Railroad. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Kansas nioves 
that the Senate proceed to theconsideration of a resolution, which 
will be stated by title. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution, by Mr. Harris, declaratory of 
the sense of the Senate as to the proper action to be taken by the 
President in regard to the lien or mortgage of the Government on 
the properties of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. GEAR. On that I ask for et hea and nays. 

Tho yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I regret there has been so much 
indisposition shown to consider a resolution which, as I believe, is 
of vital importance to the General Government and to the people 
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at large. The question has already been discussed at considerable 
length incidental to other propositions, and I will merely call at- 


tention to the importance of it and to the large amount that can 
be saved to the Government by preventing the Aiii out of 
what I regard as an utterly unlawful proceeding. In that posi- 
tion I am sustained by the Committee on Pacific Railroads, who 
authorized me to make the unanimous report in favor of the adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

Nobody objects, of course, to a straight foreclosure by the Gov- 
ernment asserting in full its claim and putting up the bid of the 
Government for the full amount of its indebtedness. There isno 
objection to the Government taking foreclosure, as has been in- 
timated on this floor, but we object to the Government enterin 
into an agreement by which it shall remain a silent spectator o 
p which will divert from the Government this enormous 
amount o eges 

The actual indebtedness of the Union Pacific Railway to the 
Government is, principal, $33,539,512; interest, $36,954,893.11; 
making a total of $70,494,405.1: of admitted indebtedness. Besides 
this there are a great many other claims which the Government 
holds; for example, such as the amount due the sinking fund by 
the Union Pacific road, which was improperly paid out by charg- 
ing as operating expenses the subsidies paid to the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. Besides this there are a great many claims 
which exist against private individuals, and besides this there is 
also the lien of the Government upon certain bonds and securi- 
ties which have been hypothecated for loans in the hands of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. 

All of these things coc before this agreement. They are 
paces wiped out, and the Government, as I understand, will 

ave no recourse hereafter in following up any of these claims. 
The amount in the sinking fund on July 1 was 817,738, 209.86; the 
total amount which is bid by these people is $45,754,059.99, leav- 
ing the amount in money to be put up by them $28,015,850.13. 

Now, they claim that they are paying $61,515,850 for the 1,400 
miles, in round numbers, of subsidized road. They claim that 
they are paying full value. They propose to capitalize it, how- 
ever, at nearly four timesthatamount. With regard to the value 
of the property, I think the net earnings, a statement of which I 
furnished yesterday, showing an average of $6,500,000 and more 
a year for the period of six years, is abundant evidence as to the 
value and the absolute earning capacity; but besides this it has a 
great deal of other value. 

In addition to this the value to the Government in a great many 
respects is very important, and the value of the subsidized por- 
tion of the line is almost incalculable to this system of railroads, 
the Union Pacific, which has, I believe, or has had until recently 
control of five or six thousand miles of branch lines. It is the 
trunk line which receives from all these branch lines their natural 
business, and to these people the cost of reconstructing the line 
or the value upon a mere earning capacity does not begin to 
express the total value. 

think we have the right, occupying the position of a creditor, 
to consider the value which it has to the debtor, and then to con- 
sider the power and ability of the debtor to pay the full amount 
of the mortgage. Noone here, I imagine, wil Pee to a foreclo- 
sure proceeding in which the Government should bid properly and 
fairly the full amount of its indebtedness, and then it would be 
entirely in the hands and power of these ple to pay their in- 
debtedness to the Government. That is all we ask. We do not 
pro to be driven away from the remedies which the law pre- 
scri by a bogy man constructed and labeled ‘‘Government 
ownership of railroads.” That is a thing which is endeavored to 
be used to attempt to poo men to abandon the remedies 
which the law specifically affords. 

I have always believed, and in the Fifty-third Congress when 
this matter was up I took the position, that if the Government 
would simply stand firm on its rights and say to these people, 
* We will either have the full amount of the debt of the Govern- 
ment or we will take your 1 pery as qu for by law," the 
matter would be very quickly and speedily disposed of. I believe 
that that property is of sufficient importance to this great system 
of roads to justify the men who control millions and millions of 
dollars promptly to appear and pay up the Government debt. 
Therefore it seems to me an act of weakness to attempt to tem- 

rize and to say to these people, as was said by the Senator from 

owa yesterday, we would rather surrender and lose every dollar 
of the Government debt than to see a mile of the road pass into 
the hands of the Government. That is a species of terrorism, bull- 
dozing, to prevent the people from actually following out and ob- 
taining money which is due them and which can be had. 

The Government in the foreclosure proceeding, I understand, 
simply consents to appear, but it is understood that it will not 
make a bid. It has been suggested here that anybody can make 
a bid. Really there are only two parties in this transaction who 
have the ability to bid and to take oe of this property. 
One is the Government; the other, the people who are supposed 
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to represent the bondholders and stockholders of the Union Pacific 


Railroad ee It is idle to talk about anybody else stepping 
in and bidding. It is the Government or the railroad. Now, if 
it could be understood that the Government is to bid the full 
amount of its debt, then nobody would have any cause of com- 
plaint, because in that event either the pom would s into 
the hands of the Government or it would receive the full amount 
of its debt. : 

It has been said here that this estimate of earnings is not a fair 
adjustment because it appie to 1,800 miles of road, when the 
bonded portion of the road covers, in round numbers, only 1,400 
miles. hat is the character of the road which is outside of the 
Government claim directly?—although I maintain, and I believe 
that is generally supported by able lawyers, that the Government 
has a lien, subordinate to any prior liens, upon all the property, 
everything controlled by these people. Itis true that they have 
built various portions of lines. They have endeavored to put even 
their rolling stock in the hands of some other party. A great 
many of their terminal facilities, etc., are in the name of some 
other parties, but the Government would have the right to fol- 
low up all these and*to reach the real interest which the 
company has in all those properties. 

Now, the 400 miles, in round numbers, of unsubsidized road, 


which is a part of this system, is that from the three hundred and 


ninety-fourth milepost on the Kansas Pacific to Denver, and then 
from Denver to Cheyenne, where the connection with the main 
line of the Union Pacific, so called, was made. The portion of 
the road from the three hundred and ninety-fourth milepost 
to Denver is simply a piece of track. It has absolutely nothing 
connected with it except simply the track. It is laid over an 
undulating country, and coul constructed to-day for five or 
six thousand dollars a mile, It cost originally $8,000 a mile. It 
does not produce any business, There is no local business except 
a few cattle along in that portion of the country. The same thing 
is to a somewhat less degree true of the branch from Denver to 
Cheyenne, because a large part of the business is diverted from 
that by what is called the Julesburg cut-off. Those are really un- 
important branches, except so far as the value of the track is con- 
cerned, in this great system. T 

I spoke yesterday of what I thought had been originally ex- 
pended in the construction of the road, and put the amount at 
about $20,000 a mile. That does not at all represent its value 
to-day, and I think the Senator from Nebraska $ 3 
somewhat misunderstood me when he alluded to that point. 
wish to say that that is the amount of the cost of the road as then 
constructed, in a superficial, inadequate, dishonest manner. The 
road was put into operation at a time when it was not in any way 
really adequate to comply with the provisions of the fundamental 
act, which required that it should be a first-class road, but trains 
were put in operation over it. A 

A large amount of business was immediately available. There 
was a great rush of immigration to the Western country. zone 
were settling on the landsin every direction. Rates were hardly 
thought of. People did not consider them in their anxiety to go 
West and settle upon those plains, and the result was that they had 
an unheard-of profitable business. That amount was largely di- 
verted, and for twenty years it was continually used in what are 
called betterments. e road was really built and made a com- 

ratively first-class road, speaking of those things as we do out 
West, not comparing it at all with the t first-class roads of 
the East, after about twenty years, by the earnings, which were 
charged up to betterments, and thus it was really made what it 
should have been made at the very beginning. 

At the ing they had no bridges except trestlework, which 
was used almost everywhere; open culverts were everywhere; 
and across the larger streams there were nothing but the cheap- 
est possible pine Howe truss bridges. Now, of course, thanks 
to the earning capacity of the road, it has been very considerably 
changed. 'The grade has been raised and brought up, put above 
high-water mark, improper and unnecessary curvature has been 

en out, steel rails tae been laid, first-class bridges have been 
put up across streams, and all those things have been done with- 
out the contribution of a single cent on the part of the promoters 
of the enterprise. x NA 

It has been done by the people, and I therefore think that it is 
of the utmost importance either that the road be taken and kept 
subject to the authority of the General Government, as laid down 
in the laws of 1862, 1864, and 1878, or else that these people should 
pay the full amount of the debt. There is no other possible way 
of looking at it fairly and honestly and with due regard to the 
dignity and honor of the nation and the rights and welfare of the 
people out in that country. ; 

The creditor in this case has ample power. There is no reason 
why from weakness or from lack of money he should lose a sin- 
ge cent. He has the power to requirethe debtor to do that which 

just and right; and so far as the character of the debtor is con- 
cerned, I tosay that even President Cleveland, in his mes- 


sage submitting the report of Messrs Littler and Pattison, in Jan- 
uary, 1888, stated that the conduct and character of those people 
had been such as to place them entirely outside of the pale of 
sympathy; that the matter should be looked at * as a busi- 
ness matter and with regard to justice to the Government. At 
that time he did not have quite so much pam ere apparently 
with them as he had later on, when he sanctioned this mysterious 
arrangement, The creditor has ample power, as I say. 

Gentlemen say that it will require the investment of an enor- 
mous amount of money. It will not require the investment of 
any very considerable amount of money, allow me to say. Of 
course first-mortgage bonds will have to be assumed. They 
amount in this case to $33,500,000, I think. That is the amount 
of the first mortgage. The Governmentcan refund those without 
the slightest difficulty at 3 per cent at once, and a sinking fund 
can be provided, by fair and legitimate rates of freight and fares 
on the roads, which would very soon extinguish the debt. 

If the road can earn what it does under this sort of absorptive - 
management, which takes from it a greater partof its productive 
business, surely under themanagement of the Government, fairly 
and justly, a sinking fund can be provided which eee peed 
wipe out the first-mortgage debt. Six million five hun thou- 
sand dollars a year, taking even that low estimate, and admitting 
that there will be no improvement in the condition, no increase in 
business, will very s ily take care of the first-mo bonds. 
The second-mortgage bonds which the Government holds would 
follow in due course. The interest which is spoken of and which 
amounts to a very considerable sum, the unpaid interest being 
now $35,000,000, will be reduced Py tha amount of the sinki 
fund, and the balance of that can provided for in the way 
have spoken. 

It is a case where there is no difficulty whatever. We are sim- 
ply, like the cat in the adage in Macbeth, “letting * I would’ wait 
upon ‘I darenot.’” It is because we are confronted with all sorts 
of imaginary difficulties, all sorts of dreamed-of difficulties in the 
operation of the road in the hands of the Government. The Govern- 
ment can appoint a commission, or the President can. It can be 
arranged very easily. To-day, as Mr. Anderson says, the road is 
practically under governmental ownership. The judicial arm of 
the Government is managing the property. Why should not the 
executive arm of the Government, if necessary, take charge of 
it and see that this money is returned to the Tr , where it 
belongs, and that justice is done to the people who have contrib- 
uted tothe road by their toil and sweat and by the tremendous 
prices which they have been made to pay for the land all through 
that country, and see that care is taken of their interests and that 
their rights are preserved. 

en under the law, has the right to regulate the rates of 
freight and fare over the road. It has the right to alter, amend, 
or change the charter, the fundamental law, in a great many 
respects. This would not be possible with a new corporation, and 
under a decree of foreclosure as now contemplated the Govern- 
ment would lose absolutely allcontroloverthe property. It would 
no longer be a continuous road. We would be subject to all of 
the troubles and difficulties which arise constantly when there are 
warring and conflicting interests among railroad companies. It 
isa great instrumentality of Government, as the Senator from Ala- 
bama says, and thereisnoreason why we should surrenderit. No 
one has ever yet dared to talk about repealing any portion of these 
laws. Nobody has ever yet su ted that those laws are not 
wisely and properly and carefully enacted. All that is necessary 
for us to do is simply to stand by the existing law, and demand 
either the property or the debt. There is no difficulty whatever 


in the way. 

It was said yesterday, ** Whatof it if properties are overcapital- 
ized; what of it if bonds are dishonestly issued and stock bas. rupes 
allover this country? What of it?" r. President, if there has 
been one thing in the last twenty years more constantly, more 
universally reprobated than any other in this country, it has been 
the practice of overcapitalizing railroads, It has been—  - 

The direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered— 
all over the country in the transportation interests. Overcapital- 
ization means and covers up every noe fpecies of senses D 
of improper management. It is a cloak which hides a multitude 
of sins. There is no end to the iniquity which can be practiced 
if the system of overcapitalization is winked at or tolerated. It 
has been condemned by every railroad man I have ever heard of 
in this country—by every practical operator of railroads, I mean. 

There is another class of railroad men who are the financiers of 
railroads, not the builders or operators of roads, but the men who 
are engaged in the business of financing, reorganizing, recon- 
structing railroads upon some mysterious basis, by which the 
property continually remains in their hands and successive mil. 

ions and millions of dollars are drawn out of the public and go 
into ir coffers. 

Let me read in regard to the present financing processes. I wish 
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to read from the testimony of Mr. Winslow S. Pierce, on page 24 
of the hearings before the i on Pacific Railroads: 


Senator WorcorT. I see that your financial plan contemplates granting to 
the reorganization committee $6,000,000 af erred stock. Isthat a bonus? 

Mr. PIERCE. Compensating the syndicate and bankers. LM D ian pao 
poses giving to the syndicate and bankers that amount of pref: zas 
compensation for their services. 

Senator Wol Corr. Are there bankers as well as a syndicate in this matter? 

Mr. Prerce. Yes. 

Senator WoLcorT. What do the bankers do that the syndicate does not do? 

= PIERCE. The bankers furnish the money provided through the syndi- 
cate. 

Senator WorcoTT. Do they control the syndicate? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes; in the sense of its financial operations. 

Senator WOLCOTT. These bankers aret 

Mr, PrERCE. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Senator WoncorT. Then the bankers control the syndicate. In what 
sense? 

Me EA. I non nune use —— ice e re iei It is — the - of 
organ the syndicate and controlling nancial operations, making 
calis 63 of money that may be necessary from time to time to 
meet its financial ob. 


tions under the plan. 3 
Senntor WOLCOTT. bankers direct the operations of the reorganiza- 
tion committee? 
Mr. Pierce. No, sir. 


Senator WOLCOTT. The simply direct the operations of the dicate? 
Mr. PIERCE. Yes; and, in a measure, the reorganization — frons directs 
their action and that of the syndicate. 


Later on Senator WOLCOTT said: 


Having the book before you, tell mo how Meere Kuhn, Loeb & Co. are to 
get this millions of preferred 

Mr. PIERCE. They Ao See quia OMM uf esaet eode 

Senator WoLcoTT. What do they get? 

Mr. PIERCE. The provision is— 

Six million dollars of preferred stock are to be turned over as compensa- 
tion to the syndicate, of which the bankers are to retain one million as their 
own compensation.” 3 

Senator WOLCOTT. Is that all that they get? 

Mr. Prerce. That is all that they get as bankers. The provision is that 
Meus thes have Gat Vicente URN ta she OPORE E tue TAIGAN, 
securi that have a conti nt inthe e n 
e securities that come ahead of the stock? 


WorocorT. There isalsoa for seven millions of ferred 
rea i ef to the . that 
ers? 


reorganization? 

Senator Woncotr. So I understand. “Reserved for equitable organiza- 
tion and for corporate uses, $7,000,000." That amount must be applicable to 
the syndicate. 

Mr. PrERCE. No. sir. 

Senator WoLcorT. What is meant by “reorganization and corporate uses!” 

Mr. PIERCE. Reorganization uses are those w. may arise 
for and of an extraordinary character, all of which 
the kind. 
whi 


y 
can not be foreseen in 
uses" would be those 


roperty.if that should be deemed 
e of other uses which will occur 


for in ie n issued by such a provision as would not 
or 
admit of the 2 Sor other that SAE te 

Therefore we see that $13,000,000 of this stock is to be utilized 
for the benefit of the bankers who are back of the syndicate, and 
to pay other mysterious ization Yet we are 
asked, * What of it when the stock is Increased im ropen 2" 
Is it not plain where this goes? What is the object of thi of 
arearrangement? The processof financing railroads is a wonder- 
ful thing which has grown up in the last twenty-five or thirty 
years in this country. It is a process of thimble-rigging, of jug- 
glery, of legerdemain, by which things are made to appear some- 
thing different from what they really are, while underneath the 

rpose always remains that the profits of useful property shall 
3 absorbed and misdirected into the pockets of those 
who have no proper and legitimate connection with the transpor- 
tation interests of the country. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 


yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. THURSTON. I rise tos the absence of a quorum. 
tto proceed before an empty 


d not think this discussion 

ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 

8 ofa quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 
he Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MORG. (when his name was called). I answer to my 
name as being present, but I dispute the right in parliamentary 
law of one Senator to take another off the floor for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum. The Senator from Kansas 
wason the floor e edin a very interesting discussion, and the 
Senator from Neb concluded he would take him off the floor 
without his consent, and suggested the absence of a quorum. 

Now, sir, that has not been done heretofore in the Senate; at 
least there is no rule or precedent to justify a proceeding of the 
kind; and if that is to be done here, of course it can be done on all 
occasions. More than half of the time while we are here 
in legislative session Senators absent themselves, and we can not 
compel them to remain in their seats. It will give an opportu- 
na to any Senator who Gesires to obstruct the public business 
and keep the Senate from passing upon any measure whatever if 


at every moment of time while the Senate is in session a quorum 
must be present, and if a Senator has the right to make that point 
when another Senator is on the floor discussing a measure that is 
before the body. l object. I answer to my name as being pres- 
ent, but 1 desire to give notice that hereafter when this effort is 
made I shall object. It is not in accordance with parliamentary 


law. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thepresent occupant of the chair 
will take the liberty to state that he has been informed by those 


more conversant with matters of this character that it has been 
the invariable custom to do precisely what is being done now. 
The Secretary will continue the calling of the roll. 

Mr. MORGAN. I beg leave to say that it has never received 
the sanction of the Senate. The next time the call is made I shall 
demand the yeas and nays on a question of order, and we will see 
what the rule is. 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the calling of the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to t 


heir names: 
Allen, Fairbanks, McEnery, Pritchard, 
— . — Foraker, Mallory, — 

* Gallinger *, Mason: Se w 
2 Gear, — 2 ND. 
Caffery, Harris, Morrill,” Teller, r 
Send Ha Ls Tie 

a wiey. „ 
Chilton, Heitfeld, Penrose, Torpie; 
Clark, Jones, Ark. Perkins, V. 
Davis, Kenney, Pettigrew, ‘Walthall, 
hoe, Kyle, ite. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names. a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, not only the large sums of money 
that I have mentioned, for which a ificappropriation seems to 
have been provided, but all of the other large amounts in this 
overcapitalization will ultimately be drawn out of the ets of 
the people. That is what all these things are provided for. They 
are sponges which absorb the earnings of the people, and which 
are the means of transferring those earnings from the people to 
this peculiar system of financing that has been so profitable to a 
certain class of people and so injurious to the people at large. 

It was said that it would bea great advantage to have the States 
authorize and incorporate companies in order that they might 
control the rates of freight and fare. The State which is repre- 
sented in part by the Senator from Nebraska himself has been 
engaged in a Miura for two or three years in endeavoring to 
regulate the rates of freight and fare within her boundaries, and 
has been met recently by an adverse decision on the part of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. ALLEN. Since 1891. 

Mr. HARRIS. Since 1891, the Senator from Nebraska informs 


me. It has been a long, bitter, continuous struggle on the part of 
the State to interpose some regulation to controlrates of freight 
and fare by the State. 

Mr. RSTON. Do I understand the Senator from Kansas 


to say that the Supreme Court of the United States has decided 
the maximum-rate case in Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that a decision was rendered in 
that case but a short time ago, and adversely to the State. , 
* Mr. THURSTON. Ihave heard of no such decision. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator be rige me, I willsay that it 
was a case in the circuit court, which is now pending before the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is possible; it may be still ponang: but I 
got the m that the decision had been rendered. know 
they have n looking anxiously and for a song time vainly for 
relief in that direction. It is being fought and resisted by the 
representatives of these corporations. 

Mr: MORGAN. I understand a decision was rendered by Mr. 
Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court,in a proceeding in the cir- 
M court, and he decided that the power was not vested in the 

e. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I understand his decision to be to the effect 
that the court has the right to inquire into whether the law is in- 
equitable in its operation. 

Mr. HARRIS. However that may be, it does not affect at all 
the difficulty which the States experience in doing this thing. 
Other States have tried it. Iowa fought this matter for yearsand 
finally did succeed in establishing rates of freight and fare within 
her own borders to a certain extent by the interposition of a com- 
mission, and I believe is endeavoring to control the rates charged 
on interstate commerce. The interstate commerce in all these 


States is only about 10 or 15 per centof the total commercecarried 
by the railroads. 

All the business more or less partakes of the character of inter- 
state commerce, and it is only through some enactment by the 
Congress of the United States that the 
lieved so far as the people are concern 


eat burden sball be re- 
It will require national 
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legislation, if we are ever to reach a position where the people 
will get just and reasonable rates as required by justice and 
equity in all this matter. 

And, as a matter of course, in getting just and reasonable rates 
the amount of bonds and the amount of fixed charges is constantly 
held up as fixing the amount and determining the rate that shall be 

iven. All of the watered stock, the improper and unnecessary 
mds, are used as a basis upon which the interest must be earned 
before the courts will decide that the rates can be reduced. There- 
fore, I think it is an extraordinary position when we are told what 
of it if roads are overcapitalized all over thiscountry. Thatthey 
are overcapitalized is shown very clearly and conclusively by the 
Statistical Abstract, in which the total amount of mileage is given 
at 179,162 miles. The total amount of capitalization is $10,823,- 
064,566. That is a tremendous amount. Then we are confronted 
with the amount of the earnings and dividends. We tind that 
the interest paid on bonds averages 3.96 per cent. The dividends 
paid on stock amounts to 1.57 per cent. this tremendous over- 
capitalization was reduced to something like the real value, it 
would at once result in showing that the amount of interest and 
dividends paid really represents a very high rate; that the average 
earnings of railroads in this country would be a rate of interest 
somewhere from 8 to 10 per cent, and the dividends on stock wonld 
be from 4 to 5 per cent. Thatis the result of this jugglery in con- 
cealing the real value of the roads. 

Mr. President, I have no desire whatever to prolong the discus- 
sion. Iknow that there are a great many measures pressing for 
attention and needing attention. But I desire that Senators shall 
understand that this is a case where a great injustice is sought to 
be done. I want to appeal to Senators, in the interests of good 
government, in the interests of those principles that we all honor 
and respect, to aid in the passage of this resolution. Gentlemen 
have said something about taking this question out of politics. I 
care nothing whatever about it as a matter of politics. But I will 
say that unless the question is settled right, unless it is settled with 
a regard for the honor and dignity of the great Government we 
eee unless it is settled with a due regard to those millions 
who are toiling and struggling, as was once said by one of my pred - 
ecessors here, the victims of endless unrequited toil, this question 
never will go out of American politics. It will be a reproach and 
a degradation resting upon those who have permitted it to remain 
unsettled. It will heap with perfidy and dishonor any Administra- 
tion that lends itself to this sort of a scheme. 

Mr. ALLEN obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 2 o'clock p. m.). The morning 
hour having expired, it is the duty of the Chair to announce that 
the Calendar under Rule IX is in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. 1 move to take up the resolution under consid- 


eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
moves that the Senate proceed with the concurrent resolution 
which has been under consideration in the morning hour. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TILLMAN, r. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TILLMAN. As the Senator from Nebraska proposes to ad- 
dress the Senate, and the discussion on the penning resolution will 
be very protracted, I should like very much if he would give way 
and let me call up a measure that I think will take but little time. 
The resolution having become the regular order, it will be resumed 
as soon as we get through with my bill. I should consider it a 
great favor if the Senator would yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam willing that the resolution under considera- 
tion shall be laid aside temporarily, without prejudice. 

Mr. MORGAN. By unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. By unanimous consent, the con- 
sideration of the resolution will be temporarily postponed, and the 
Senator from South Carolina is recognized. 

INTERSTATE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Iask unanimous consent that Senate bill 224 
be taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a 
bill the title of which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 224) to limit the effect of the regu- 
lation of commerce between the several States and with foreign 
countries in certain cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from South Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate Commerce with an amendment. 
eee ST EUNT. I will ask the Senator what is the status of 

e 


Mr. TILLMAN. It is on the Calendar, with the unanimous 
rt of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
che amendment was, in line 16, page 2, after the word “or,” to 
strike out ** of,” and in line 17, after the word ‘ transit,” to insert 
** through a State or Territory;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., Thatall fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquors 
or liquids d into any State or Territory, or remaining therein for 
use. rper dori sale, or storage therein, shall upon arrival within the 
limits of said State or Territory be subject to the operation and effect of the 
laws of such State or Territory to the same extent and in the same manner 
as though such liquors or bquids had been produced in such State or Terri- 
tory, and shall not nm therefrom by reason of being introduced therein 
in original packages for private use or otherwise, and such States shall have 
nbsolute control of such liquors or liquids within their borders, by whomso- 
ever produced and for whatever use imported: Provided, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed as affecting the internal-revenue laws of the 
United States or liquors in transit through a State or Territory. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concu in. 

Mr. TILLMAN. In order to clarify the language, or rather to 
make better English, I suggest that the word ‘‘such,” in line 12, 
be stricken out and the word “the” inserted; and after the word 
States.“ in the same line, the words and Territories“ be in- 
serted; so as to read: : 

Or liquids had been produced in such State or Territory, and shall not be 
exempt therefrom ront of being introduced therein in original pac 
for private use or otherwise, and States and Territories shall have absolute 
control of such liquors or liquids within their borders. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so as to read: A bill to limit 
the effect of the regulations of commerce between the several 
States and with foreign countries in certain cases." 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No. 125, 
reported by Mr. Harris from the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 
r. A Mr. President, I desire the attention of the Sen- 
ate for a time to consider some of the questions that have been 
discussed respecting the Union Pacific Railroad Company. Last 
winter, during the month of February, there were pending in this 
body two resolutions introduced by me having the same general 
urpose of the resolution now under consideration. Those reso- 
utions passed over the Fifty-fourth Congress without any action 
being taken, and now the question comes again before the Senate 
whether we shall request the President to interpose the Execntive 
authority to prevent the foreclosure of the first-mor e lien on 
this property until some adjustment shall be made by Congress 
of the Government lien, and whether we shall request the i- 
dent to pursue the course required by the statute of the United 
States in case of a default in the payment of the obligations of the 
road. This necessarily brings into consideration some very im- 
portant facts, among which are the assets and liabilities of the 
e I desire to direct the attention of the Senate first to these 
acts. 

The Union Pacific Railroad has $6,162,751 of land mortgages, a 
part of its assets which by a foreclosure of any of the liens on the 
property and a sale under a decree of foreclosure would to 
the purchaser. It has $13,958.500 as the value of 6.524,000 acres 
of unsold land. It has $8,000,000 as the estimated value of 20.000 
acres of coal lands. Bonds for $4,890,000 and stock for $5,000,000 
have been issued on those lands and illegally hypothecated with 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. These three items make a total of $27,- 
521.251. As a part of the assets also there is a claim to $23,325,825 
of railroad bonds and $57,646,393 of railroad stocks illegally 
hypothecated with Drexel, Morgan & Co. September 4, 1891, to 
secure bonds issued then in violation of the act of 1873. 

In support of this statement, I desire to attach an itemized ac- 
count of the various stocks and bonds owned by the Union Pacific 
Railroad as a part of its assets. 

Statement showing the stocks held by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., trustees, 


under the trust indenture of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, dated 
September 4, 1891. 


re 


Title. 


Atchison, Colorado and Pacific R. R. Co 
Atchison, Jewell County and Western R. R. Co- 3 
Bozeman Coal Co ......................- 
Carbon Cut-Off M Oo —— EA te ed 
Central Branch Union Pacific R. R. Co 
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Statement showing the stocks held by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., etc, —Cont'd. 


1 Income 
Title. Par value. in 1503. 


ond -—I—— OO AH iege 
Lawrence and Emporia Rwy. Co „000. 00 annsa 
Loveland Pass Mining and R. R. Tunnel Co. (240shares 
BE BOYS onan daguk E cb crae rebates sop ment e SE 4.800. 00 
erui Sero 420,000.00 |.......- 
425,000.00 |........ 
100,000.00 |........ 
150, 000. 00 


paid) 
Omaha and Elkhorn Valley ......... 


„00. 
Omaha and Republican Valley Rwy. Co 2, 827,523. 77 
Omaha Union Depot Co. ($75.00, 10 per cent paid) 7,500.00 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Co. 3 6,300. 00 
Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern Rwy. Co 15, 115, 703. 33 
lo ExprOm DO Ani ense uaem eR eren ak 2, 400, 000. 00 
Rattlesnake Creek Water Co 66,300.00 
St. Joseph and Grand Island R. R. Co 2,301, 500. 00 
St. Joseph Te S 25,000. 00 
t Lake Foundry and Manufacturing C 87.00 
Salina and Southwestern Rwy. Co. 231, 700. 00 
South Park and Leadville Short Line R. R. Co. 1,000, 000. 00 
Union Depot Co., Kansas City................. 45, 000. 00 
Union Elevator Co., Council Bluff: 45, 100. 00 
nion Elevator Co., of Omaha 81, 000. 00 
nion Pacific, Denver and Gulf Rwy. Co 13, 251, 882. 00 
Union Pacific, Lincoln and Colorado Rwy. Co- 1, 997, 800. 00 
Union Pacific Rwy. Co ......—...... D 177,450.00 |. 
Union Pacific and Western Colorado Rwy. Co 400, 500. 00 
Western National Fair Association 1,950. 00 
Wood River Improvement Co. ($323,200, 80 per cent paid) 258, 500. 00 
% —V ff . . , 57,046,393.01 |........ 
Total income from stock 24 127,310 


Atchison Union Depot R. R. Co., second mortgage. 
Colorado Central R. R. Co., mor! 
Denver. Leadville and Gunnison 
* VVV 
Echo and k City Rwy. Co., first mort 


Kansas City and Omaha R. R. Co. 

(certificate of deposit -125-0 
Kansas c Rwy. Oo., meome 
Kearney and Black Hills Rwy. Co., first mort; z 
€— Pass Mining and R. R. Tunnel Co., t 

SCORING Sao aah ne dape duode edes sacs usa ei epe 
Manhattan, Alma and Burlington Rwy. 


mo ge 
Ogden Union Rwy. and Depot Co., first mortgage. 
4 Valley R. R. Co., 


ge 
R. Co., Omaha Bridge ------ 
Union Pacific CA Co., collateral trust (reorgani- 
gation certiflcate) 4 daens 
Union Pacific Rwy. Co., equipment trust, Series C. 
Union Pacific Rwy. Co., Kansas Division and col- 
lateral mortgage Ll. cr ere nn 
Union Pacific Rwy. Co., Omaha Bridge renewal.. 
Utah Southern R. R. Co., first mortgage 
Utah Southern R. R. extension, flrst mortgage 


Total bon 


ted 
Union Pacific R 


Besides the assets I have stated, under the law of 1864 and 1878 
the Government has a second lien on the road itself—on 1,048 
miles from Council Bluffs to Ogden and 394 miles from Kansas 
City west. The earnings of the Union Pacific proper, which in- 
cludes the 400 milesto Cheyenne and Denver, and on which, under 
section 9 of the act of 1878, the Government lien could be held to 
extend, and which is valueless without the Government section, 
have averaged $1,563,009 each year from 1885 to 1894, equal to 4 
per cent on $189,000.000, and even now, in times of depression, low 
rates, and receiverships, the road earns $4,200,000 net, being equal 
to 4 per cent on 8103, 000, 000. This income, after paying 4 per cent 
on the first-mortgage and 4 per cent on the Denver Pacific bonds, 
would pay 4 per cent on $50,000,000 of a second lien in addition. 

It would seem to be absurd under such circumstances to claim 
that this road should be sold for a little over $45,000,000, including 
all the assets and including the sinking fund, amounting to over 


$17,000,000; in other words, that the Government lien should be 
sold out for a little over $28,000,000 to the reorganization com- 
mittee. 1 

Now, what are the liabilities of the road? The liabilities of the 
Union Pacific proper are $32,530,000, of which the sinking-fund 
bonds, $3,730,000, are a third-mortgage bond. For the Kansas 
and Denver Pacific, its liabilities are $34,764,350, and of both to 
the Government some $53,000,000. Its capital stock of $60,868,500 
can be counted as an asset, as it will submit to an assessment of 
15 per cent toward the payment of the Government debt. 

e liabilities of the Union Pacific Railroad E pny under the 
plan of the reorganization committee, of which Mr. Fitzgerald is 
said to be the head, will be $37,000,000 of 4 per cent first-mortgage 
bonds, including $35,755,280 reserved for settlement with the Gov- 
ernment, and $13,000,000 of additional bonds authorized, and $75,- 
000,000 of preferred stock, $20,864,000 of which is reserved for the 
Government settlement, and $61,000,000 of common stock. 

In brief, this is the present condition of the road. "These are its 
assets and its liabilities. If anything can be said to be demon- 
strated, it is that this property is worth fully 50 per cent more 
under the plan of reorganization and in its present condition than 
it is proposed to be sold to the reorganization committee for. In 
other words, under this so-called reorganization of the road the 
Government of the United States is to throw away fully one-half 
of its claim. 

Mr. President, no individual or private corporation would trans- 
act business on principles of this kind, and thereis no reason why 
the United States should make a donation of $50,000,000 or more 
to Fitzgerald and his reorganization committee. 

It has sometimes been said that this is a great continental line 
of railway built up by the Government for the purpose of cement- 
ing the Union and inducing settlement of a part of the country 
that would otherwise not be settled, and there is much truth in 
thestatement. But because the Government saw it wise to au- 
thorize the construction of the road during the late war and to 
enter upon its construction as soon as possible after the close of 
that war; because the Government saw thatit was good policy 
to settle the country west of the Mississippi River and gave itsaid 
in the construction of this great road, it does not follow that it is 
either wise, politic, or honorable for the representatives of the 
Government in Congress to abandon the right of the people to the 
debt now owed by the road and its stockholders. 

lt is important, as my colleague said yesterday, and as said 
before then, that the di caly pole! out of the construction of 
the Union Pacific Railroad s be settled and settled as speedily 
as possible; but there is no demand anywhere of which I haveany 
knowledge, outside of the reorganization company and of those 
who desire to make a fortune from the purchase and the recon- 
struction of the road, for the Government to abandon any right it 
may have against the road. 

Ihave nothing to say, sir, respecting the policy that induced 
Congress a few years ago to waive the first lien on this property 
in the interest of the present first mortzagees. I do not know what 
reasoning was used at that time. I may, however, be permitted 
to say that, in my judgment, it would have been wiser policy for 
the Congress of the United States, when the Government had a 
first lien on the property, to hold it until its indebtedness was 
paid; and yet through some kind of machination, I know not 
what nor how employed, Congress was induced to waive its first 
lien and permit certain other creditors to come in and occupy its 
position. Now these creditors are filing their bills in chancery in 
the various Federal courts to foreclose their lien, and here is pre- 
sented an important question. Under the statutes as they exist it 
is the duty of the President of the United States to direct the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pay off the first lien whenever it matures 
and whenever the company fails to take care of the indebtedness 
of the Government. That law is mandatory; there is no escape 
from it; and the same section of the act of 1887, I think it is, pro- 
vides thatit shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to take pos- 
session of the road under the direction of the President. 

Mr. President, instead of following out either of these specific 
remedies, these remedies that are exclusive of all others, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, when these suits in chancery were be- 

to foreclose the first lien, if the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 

ORGAN] is correctly informed, directed the Attorney-General to 
appear for the Government and make it a party, and by that 
means confer jurisdiction on those courts they would not other- 
wise possess and could not exercise, for where is the man who is 
so bold as to say that a court, the creature of this Government, 
would have jurisdiction to interplead the Government or take 
cognizance of an onginal action against it without the express 
consent of the lawmaking power? 

It is an unheard-of thing in English jurisprudence that a court 
that exists and breathes by virtue of the sovereignty should 
implead or take jurisdiction of that sovereignty without its con- 
sent, and yet there is not a scratch of a pen on the statute books 
of the United States conferring on the President this power, nor 
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is there a scratch of a pen on the statute books conferring upon 
the Attorney-General authority to appear in these cases and make 
the Government a party. It was a bare tion to do so. It 
may be tolerated, as many another usurpation has been tolerated, 
bnt the President had no more authority and the Attorney-General 
had no more authority to make the Government a p to these 
cases orto any of them than a constable in the most obscure pre- 
cinct in the State of New Hampshire would possess. 

There is another proposition that Senators on the opposite side 
of this question have not met, and itisanimportantquestion. It 
isa rule, without an exception, wherever the common law pre- 
vails—and we have adopted that rnle in this country both in the 
Federal and State courts—that wherever a statute creates a new 
right and prescribes a remedy for its enforcement, that remedy is 
exclusive of all others. Here isa new right; here the Govern- 
ment is by statute made the creditor of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company. The right is created by express statute, and here are 
the remedies which the statute gives the Government for the en- 
forcement of its lien; and under this rule the Chief Executiveand 
the Attorney-General were confined to one or both the remedies 
prescribed; yet they have been ignored and set aside, and the Gov- 
ernment has been unlawfully dragged into certain pending liti- 
gation, not for the p of settling the status of the Govern- 
ment, for that is fixed by statute, but for the purpose of making 
it an ordinary litigant and, doubtless, to cut off by decree of court 
its equity of redemption. That could not be done but for the fact 
that the Government has been unlawfully made a party to some 
of these cases. 

Where is there a court in the United States that can take orig- 
inal jurisdiction of this Government, foreclose its interest, and 
cut off its right to redeem from the lien of the first mortgage? 
If these courts have jurisdiction of the Government in any one of 
these cases, the Government is to be treated as an individual or 
private corporation and a decree is to be entered that, unless this 
Government shall redeem from the first-mortgage lien within a 
specific time, perhaps a few months or a year, its right to the 
property shall be forever barred. Then the power that has been 
so potent here and elsewhere in the adjustment of the liens on the 
various Pacific railroads and the various bond-aided railroads 
will see that Congress does not prepare to redeem within the time 
fixed by the decree. So allthis property will be lost to the Gov- 
ernment; every dollar that is put into it and all these valuable 
assets I have named, including the telegraphic system that be- 
longs with the road, will pass into the hands of this reorganization 
committee or some other purchaser. 

It is said very frequently that anybody has a right to bid; that 
there can be competitive bids. Sir, but few men, but few cor- 
porations, and but few ag gee tty of men can put $28,000,000 of 
cash into an enterprise. e millions of qur people are as abso- 
lutely barred from making a bid for this dor any portion of 
it, as they would be if they were inhabitants of the moon. This 
reorganization committee has brought within its fold a great ma- 
jority of the capitalists of the country. It has been at work for 
years to bring about this result; and i£ would be next to, if not 
absolutely, impossible to organize another company or another 
syndicate with capital enough to make a competitive bid on this 
property. 

So, Mr. President, when the decrees shall be entered, if those 
courts are to retain jurisdiction of this railroad and the marshal 
shall have advertised the property for sale, there will be but 
one bid on it and but one bidder, and this valuable property, in- 
cluding about 1,800 miles of railway, including the coal mines, 
including the lands and the land contracts and the telegraphic 
system—all this great property will pass into the hands of the com- 
mittee without any competition, and the Government interests 
will be destroyed. 

Mr. President, I can not understand how the Pacific Railroad 
Committee, of which my honorable friend from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] 
is the chairman, can walk out in open daylight before the Amer- 
ican people and report a measure that would authorize the sale 
of this 88 for that bid, and destroy or throw away over 
$50,000,000 of the people's money that has been put into this enter- 


Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the Senator? 

A PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yie 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg to state that no report has been made by the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads by which the Government would 
loseapenny. The committee last year rted a bill under which 
and by which, if it had been adopted by Congress, the Government 
would have got the last penny it had invested in this en rise. 
It is a part of the public history of this country, as to the condition 
that road is in to-day, that certain parties, whom I know not and 
know nothing of and care nothing for, had agreed with the late 
President, Mr. Cleveland, thatif court proceedings were instituted, 
they would, as an earnest of their good intentions, pay four and 
three-quarters million dollars, and would bid for the whole amount 


puru and three-quarters millions, which includes the sinking 
n 


friend the distinguished Senator from Alabama MORGAN 
takes the ground that it is a gift to Fitzgerald. ho Fitzgeral 
may be I do not know, but that sinking fund is an application on 
the bonds originally issued by the Government, which amounted 
to $33,000,000, and by no construction of law or equity can there 
be any loss to the Government beyond $12,000,000 if it was closed 
out under foreclosure. Figures will not lie. The Government 
statement of interest paid, cash in the Treasury, the sinking fund, 
and transportation accounts, amounts to so much money. The 
whole debt amounts to $91,900,000. Deduct the sinking fund from 
that debt and deduct the cash proposed to be paid by this so-called 
syndicate and Mr. Louis Fitzgerald, and the Government would 
lose about $12,000,000; and that is all it would lose. And yet Sen- 
ators stand here and say the Government is going to lose untold 
millions—$50,000,000 the Senator from Nebraska said. There is 
not a particle of truth in that statement. : 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator says, Figures will not lie." I 
guess that is true, but sometimes the men who make figures will 


lie. 

Mr. GEAR. Pauw will lie when they are manipulated in the 

manner in which they are manipulated by the Senator from Ne- 

Driska and others when they try to foist such statements on the 
nate. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Iowa, as usual, is wrong. I 
have known him but very few times to be right on any question 
coming up for discussion here. 

This Government would lose more than $50,000,000. If the net 
earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad Company are $4,200,000 a 
year—and I will show they are more than $7,000,000 before 1 con- 
clude—that is 4 per cent on more than $100,000,000; and if this 
Government sells this great property for $45,000,000 and a frac- 
tion, including in that the sinking fund, which is cash, or the 
equivalent of cash, and which has not been applied, as the Senator 
from Iowa says, on the first debt, then, Mr. President, we will 
lose over $50,000,000—we will lose $55,000,000, if not more—and 
no kind of sophistry, no kind of chop logic, no kind of pettifog- 


There is a wrong impression regarding the bining fund. My 


-ging, no kind of mystification, will take that prominent fact out 


of the view of the American people. 

Mr. President, this reorganization committee ought to be au- 
thority itself on the e of the assets and liabilities of this 
railroad company. Here is what they say about the earnings. 
They give the earnings for every year from 1883 to 1894. 
1894, a year of po one of the worst years we have had, the 
net earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, after 
deducting taxes, were $4,315,077.25. That is 4 per cent interest 
on about $115,000,000, and yet if the Senator from Iowa shall 
have his way we are to sell this entire property for a little 
over $45,000,000, throw in everything belonging to it, its coal 
mines, its lands, its land contracts, its telegraphic system, the 
right of way, and over $17,000,000 of bonds and cash, and the 
Government will relinquish everything. 

From 1885 to 1894 the average net earnings of the road for ten 
years, after deducting taxes, were $7,563,669.10, enough to pay 4 
per cent on over $185,000,000 every year. Senators will not claim 
that 4 per cent is not a good rate of interest on railway bonds; 
and if this road for ten years would pay 4 per cent on over 8185,- 
000,000 of bonds, and we shall sell the property for $15,000,000 or 
a little more, I will ask my distinguished friend from Iowa if we 
wil not be throwing away about one hundred and thirty-five or 
one hundred and forty mili ion dollars? 

This statement can not be disputed, for it is the statement of 
the reorganization committee and the bankers who are a part and 
parcel of the syndicate. The committee are not making a state- 
ment adverse to themselves. They are prospective purchasers of 
the property. They want to get it as cheap as possible. They are 
not making a showing in the interest of the Government. The 
are making a showing in their own interest, so far as the tru 
will permit, and possibly a juggling of figures will permit; and yet 
they make it apparent that for ten years this property has been 
E enough money every year to pay 4 per cent upon $185,- 
000. 


Mr. MORGAN. And earning that much now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, and earning that much now; and yet we are 
gravely told that the people must be swindled out of this sum; 
we are told that it is policy to sell this property for a little 
over $15,000,000, or, to speak correctly, a little over $28,000,000. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit mea 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 


Mr. ALLEN. Ido. 
Mr. BUTLER. If it does not interrupt the Senator, I should 
like to ask him if this property would not pay a t deal more 


than it has been paying and is now paying were it not that the 
Southern Pacific Company has leased the Central Pacific, and 
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thereby diverted the traffic from it, and has also made joint 
through rates from the East to California, so that the Union 
Pacific Company gets less than its share, and I think far less than 
any other railroad from New York to California gets? 

Mr. ALLEN. Les, thatis true. On the Huntington system of 
railways, the Central Pacific and the Southern Pacific, one of 
which was built out of the filchings from the other, the traffic has 
been diverted from the Central Pacific, which is a continuation of 
the Union Pacific to the Pacific coast, to the Southern Pacific. 
Therefore this road has not received a great deal of the traffic; 
and not that alone, sir, but this railroad been looted in other 
ways. Out of the earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad have 
been built a great many feeders. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would be nearer the truth to call them 
suckers. - 

Mr. ALLEN. Did the Senator say suckers?” 

Mr. BUTLER. They bleed the road rather than feed it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, possibly that term is better; for it is liter- 
allytrue in some cases, For instance, running from the main 
line of the Union Pacific, from Columbus, Kans., through the little 
town in which I live, is one of the branches of this road. A few 
years ago the Union Pacific Railroad Company diverted the bulk 
of its traffic from the main line over this branch to Sioux City, 
Iowa, and there shipping over the Northwestern Railroad to Chi- 
cago and to the East. So it has been at other places and on other 
branches. Everything has been done that possibly could be to 
destroy this road and make it unprofitable; and yet, in spite of all, 
in spite of neglect, in spite of a purpose to wreck it, it has earned 
money enough to pay 4 per cent on over $185,000,000 annually. 
All is to be thrown away. Mr. President, over one hundred 
millions are to be thrown away, that this proposed reorganization 
committee may make money out of the enterprise. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iinquire whether the Senator knows who are 
the members of that committee? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. I can give them tothe Senator as they 
existed October 15, 1895, and I think there has been no change. 

Louis Fitzgerald, Jacob H. Schiff, T. Jefferson Coolidge, jr., Chauncey M. 

w. Marvin Hughitt, Oliver Ames, 2d, committee. 
inslow S. Pie counsel. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bankers. 

Alvin Krech, secretar. 

Depositaries: The Mercantile Trust Company, of New York; Old Colony 
Company.of Boston; Bank of Montreal, of London; Amsterdamsche 


Bank, of Amsterdam; Deutsche Vereinsbank, of Frankfort-on-Main. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, I ask the Senator whether it is not true, 
as stated in these papers, that the four receivers of these railroad 
companies appointed by the courts are now the parties to this 
proposed arrangement? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not recall the names of the receivers now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; they are parties to the arrangement, and 
also Collis P. Huntington. i 

Mr. ALLEN. In December, 1896, I think, the committee had 
— somewhat— John D. Moore, James W. Alexander, and 
Edward F. Atkinson were committeemen. 

2 MORGAN. And then the other two receivers Jones is one 
; them. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithink probably that is true. 

Mr. President, yesterday my colleague [Mr. THURSTON] said: 

I did not intend to be drawn into the discussion this far. I was merely out- 
lining how this matter came up. I say that when I heard that the Govern- 
ment had eed to take its whole case into court, & course of procedure 
which had n insisted upon by the Populist party of my State, by Mr. 
Bryan on the stump and in Congress—when I heard that it had come into 
court with its case, whatever it was, with its ities, whatever they might 
be, submitted all the interests of all the lien holders to the determination of 
the courts of our country, I thanked God for two or three reasons. 

Mr. President, the Populist party of Nebraska was never in fa- 
vor of a foreclosure such as the one to which my colleague refers. 
The Populist party was never in-favor of giving the United States 
courts jurisdiction of this property with authority to destroy the 
Government lien, nor does foreclosure necessarily mean a de- 
cree of a court. Whenever a mortgage passes the law day and 
the mortgagee enters into possession of the property by virtue of 
the mortgage, that is a foreclosure in a comprehensive sense; it 
was always a foreclosure, What the Populist party of Nebraska 
claimed, and what it claims now, and what it will continue to 
claim until this vexed question shall be settled, is that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, under the provisions of the act of 
1887 and other statutes on the subject, in consequence of the ma- 
turity = A done c the Mi sud like any other mor 
gagee, s enter into possession o e mortgaged property an 
continue in possession until the debt is in some manner settled or 


paid. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator knows the Government can not—I 
take it that is his legal opinion—take possession of the property 
without paying off the first mortgage. 

Mr. A N. I have not c ed that it could; I have not 
claimed it, and yet I will claim so now. 

Mr. GEAR. ou do claim that, do you? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do claim it now, though I have not heretofore. 
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Mr. GEAR. You are claiming that as a lawyer, and you area 
good lawyer and ep judge. 
an 


Mr. ALLEN. ou; Iam. 

Mr. GEAR. Everybody concedes that. Do you say, as a good 
lawyer, that the United States could enter into possession and 
e physical possession of the road without paying off the prior 

ien 

Mr. ALLEN. The United States is a sovereign power. 

Mr. GEAR. Oh, that will not do. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is nothing beneath the stars that has 
greater power than this Government whenever properly exercis- 
ing sovereignty. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator states that the United States is a 
8 power. That is unquestionably true. The United 
States has power in time of war to take possession of any prop- 
erty, the Senator's property or any other private property, and 
confiscate it to the use of the Government. It is an old doctrine 
of law “inter arma leges silent." I presume the Senator under- 
stands that? 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not understand it. : 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator knows that the United States can not 
enter into possession of that railway or occupy it and operate it 
unless it 33-5 eb off the prior lien. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not understand anything of the kind 
either as a lawyer or as a layman. 

Mr. President, I have been diverted a moment, but I want to 
say to my good friend from Iowa that this Government does not 
possess a solitary power in time of war that it does not possess in 
a time of peace. 

Mr. GEAR. Idiffer with you. 

Mr. ALLEN. And if my friend can find any power in the 
Constitution that can be exercised in time of war that can not be 
exercised in time of peace, I will make him a valuable present. 

Mr. GEAR. Ishall be glad to get it. 

Mr. ALLEN. You will get it. 

1t is idle for a man to talk of the war power being special. 
From the opening of the preamble of the Constitution to the close 
of the last amendment there is not a power that can be exercised 
in time of war that can not be exercised in time of peace when 
circumstances require its exercise. 

Mr. GEAR. illthe Senator answer my question categor- 
ically? I ask whether the Government can take possession of 
these railroads without consideration? 

Mr. ALLEN. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GEAR. Iam sorry for the Senator'slegalopinion. He is 
not as a lawyer as I thought he was. 

Mr. EN. The Government can do it by virtue of its sov- 
ereignty. If the Senator from Iowa and myself held the second 
lien, if we were the second mortgazees, we could not take pos- 
session of the road, because we are private individuals. 

Mr. MORGAN, I will say to the honorable Senator that the 
Government possesses the power by the express terms of the act 
of 1878 and the acts of 1862, 1864, and 1865. 

Mr. ALLEN. All those acts provide for it specifically. 

Mr. MORGAN. Every one of them. 

Mr. ALLEN. But apart from them, as a general proposition, 
the Government, by virtue of its absolute and unquestioned sov- 
ereignty, has anthority to take ion of the road without 
paying off the first mortgage, but it would be compelled eventually 
to pay off the mortgage. 

Mr. GEAR. It would be compelled? 

Mr. ALLEN. In honor, of course. 

Mr. GEAR. Then the Senator must admit that to pay off the 
first mortgage would require in the case of the Union and Kansas 
Pacific VUL or thirty-four million dollars. 

Mr. ALLEN. Something like that. 

Mr. GEAR. Something like that. 'Then, if the same icy 
were pursued, it would require about the same amount in the 
case of the Central and Western Pacific, would it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. Aries e like that. 

That would be $128,000,000, 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; but how much road would you have for it? 

Mr. GEAR. You would have a little over 2,000 miles. 

— 5 yeas $ MD ape ouem d 

T. . No; youhave not. Youcan not take on 
of the road eee 

Mr. ALLEN. Admitting everything the honorable Senator 
from Iowa says to be true—and I recognize him as a truthful 
man—— 

Mr. GEAR. You would have invested in this enterprise—— 

Mr. ALLEN. There is nothing in the point he makes. 

Mr. GEAR. Waitamoment. You would have invested out of 
Government funds, in cash, taken out of the Treasury, $128,000,- 
000, the original Government debt, and its interest, and all that 
sort of thing. Yes, nearly $200,000,000. You would have in- 
vested, then, on top of that the sixty-odd inillion dollars which 
you are in honor bound to take out of the Treasury. Do you think 
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the le will stand that for a minute, even if the proposition is 
backed by the Populist party? I do not believe they will. 

Mr. ALLEN. at is jugglery—— 

Mr. GEAR. My friend will juggle. 

Mr. ALLEN, e state of facts does not exist. That is a suf- 
ficient answer to it. It does not exist. 

Mr. GEAR. It does exist. 

Mr. ALLEN. Take the Union Pacific alone, with something 
like 1,800 miles of it, all told. 

Mr. GEAR. A little over 1,400 miles. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me to 
make a suggestion? Under the reorganization pian in the case of 
the Union Pacific alone we will sink twenty-five or twenty-six 
uuu dollars which is irretrievably gone, and nothing to show 

or it. : 

Mr. ALLEN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg pardon of the Senator from Kansas. They 
pene to pay in twenty-eight and three-quarters million dollars 

n money and in addition to that the money in the sinking fund 
for protecting these debts. 
r. HARRIS. Not in addition. 

Mr. GEAR. In addition. 

Mr. HARRIS. They propose to pay $45,000,000 and use the 
$17,000,000 which is in the sinking fund. They propose to pay in 
about $28,000,000. 

Mr. GEAR. They propose to put in $28,000,000; that is, over 
and above what is in the sinking fund. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is about 50 per cent of what is due the 
Government. 

Mr. GEAR. Here is the Government statement, and by no 
construction can my friend the Senator from Kansas make any 
loss that can accrue to the Government except about $12,000,000 
of money. 

Mr. HARRIS. They pay in about $28,000,000, and the total 
debt is $53,000,000 or more. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have shown conclusively from the statement 
of the reorganization committee, as it calls itself, that the Goy- 
ernment lien on this road is worth about $185.000.000, from which, 
of course, is to be deducted the amount of the first- mortgage lien, 
amounting to about $32,000,000. If I were to take the figures of 
the Senator from Iowa, the people of the United States would 
come ont in debt to the railroad company, and it would be better 
for them to cancel their claim, But I do not see fit to accept 
those figures as correct. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator need not take any figures of mine. 
Here are the figures of the Government, of the Treasury. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is a great deal of juggling with figures. 
If any private corporation or individual held a second-mortgage 
lien of sixty-five or seventy million dollarson property which would 

ield 4 per cent on $185,000,000, do you suppose they would remit 
lait or any portion of it? No; the Senator from Iowa says no. 
Of course they would not. Why should the Government under 
like circumstances be e ted to remit a portion of its claim? 
3 the Government is the people, and the people are 
scattered —— 

Mr. WARREN. May I interrupt my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Nebraska? As I understand the procedure proposed, 
it is not a sale at $28,000,000, not a sale at $45,000,000. It is an 
auction sale to the highest bidder, and it is open to the whole 
world to bid. No person, corporation, or association is restricted 
from bidding. Is not that true? 

Mr. ALLEN. I discussed that question twenty minutes ago, 
before the Senator was here, and admitted that, 

Mr. WARREN. Is it not true? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; it is true. 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask another question? 

Mr. ALLEN. It is nominally true. 

Mr. WARREN. If, as the Senator claimed, I think, a few min- 
utes ago, it is now impossible to get any bid from any quarter 
owing to the organization of capital, in what way does the Sen- 
ator ix: at some other time to dispose of the railroad? 

Mr. ALLEN. I propose that the Government shall reduce it 
to Government ownership and operate it. 

Mr. WARREN. Then may Laskstill another question? What 
does the Senator propose to do in cases such as those in the newer 
States, where the inhabitants have settled upon lands, have gone 
into business, have made their homes, and paid the Government 
price for lands, and depended upon the building and the operating 
of these railroads, and that such roads should pay their proportion 
of taxes to support State, county,city,and schoolexpenses? What 
does the Senator propose to do to provide for the payment of the 
taxes, State and municipal, when the Government shall own the 
road? The Government, as the Senator knows, never pays taxes 


upon its By rty. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is nothing in that; there is no substance 
to the question. In the first place, the people in those towns and 
communities would save infinitely more than their taxes by low 
freight and passenger rates. 


Mr. WARREN. May I ask this question? Fask for informa- 
tion, and not for the purpose of embarrassing the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator will not embarrass me at all. 

Mr.WARREN. By a computation made last fall when this 
matter came up for discussion, in one State through which the 
road runs a distance of 500 miles, the matter of school taxes 
alone was taken up, and a careful computation showed that in 
the several school districts, after deducting the amount paid by 
the Union Pacific road, the taxpayers in such districts would 
have to pay in no case less than 35 per cent more, and in some 
cases one hundred and eighty-odd per cent more taxes to support 
the schools, or the schools would have to close, because the Taa 
Pacific pays upon its roadbed, upon its rolling stock, upon all its 
railroad property, and also upon such odd sections of land ex- 
tending over the 40 miles wide of Jand grant as are still in its 
possession, on which, if the Government owned it, no taxes would 
be collected. 

It is a serious matter to those living in a country such as I 
describe, and I should like to know, and I hope the Senator will 
explain before he gets through, what is his plan of protecting the 
taxpayers and citizens along the line of the róad when the Govern- 
ment shall have taken possession and proceeds to run it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let meask what the people did in the way of 
paying taxes before railroads were built? 

Ir WARREN. Iwill say to the Senator that there was no 
| one there but Indians before the road was built. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not talking of Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. The people went into that country and set- 
tled because of the building of the Union Pacific Railroad, be- 
cause of the Government's grant, because of the Government's 
action. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the logic of the Senator from Wyoming is to 
| be followed, we can not have schools unless they are on the lines 
of railways, because it takes the taxes upon the railroads to pay 
the school-teachers and maintain the schools, Thatis the logic 
of the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
make a mmegestion in regard to the payment of taxes on land? It 
was the policy of the Pacific railroad companies to refuse to take 
out patents on the lands for periods extending from ten to twent 
years, until the lands passed into the possession of purchasers an 
the deeds became due. Then they took out patents, and the pur- 
chasers then became the payers of taxes. The railroad companies 
refused to pay their taxes by avoiding taking out patents. and 
there has always been a great deal of litigation in order to force 
them to take out patents and pay their proportion of the taxes on 
the lands through those States to which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming refers. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was going to advert to that point. It has been 
the.policy of all bond-aided railroad companies not to take out 
patents until their lands have been sold, notwithstanding the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has held that when the road was 
substantially constructed in compliance with an act of Congress, 
the grant was in presenti, and the land became ipso facto the 
property. of the company and subject to taxation. But the roads 

ave avoided it. 

But the Senator from Wyoming finds fault with my position 
because the schools of Wyoming can not be supported without 
taxing the railroads. I have heard a good deal of complaint ont 
in that country, as there is a good deal in mine, about exorbitant 
freight rates charged shippers and the exorbitant passenger rates 
charged those who desire the accommodations of the road. If the 
freight rates could be cut down 50 or 60 per cent and the passen- 
ger rates could be cut down equally as low, it would increase the 
traffic of the road and it would leave more money in the pockets 
of the people of Wyoming and in the treasuries of the different 
school districts than under the present system, 

Mr. GEAR rose. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me finish this sentence, please. It would 
leave more money in the pockets of the people and in the treasuries 
of the school districts o Wyoming than they receive from taxes 
upon any of these bond-aided roads now. 

Mr. GEAR. May I interrupt the Senator regarding taxes? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator should bear in mind that some years 
ago, before he came into this body, possibly, certainly before 1 did, 
Congress passed a law providing that where railroads had been 
granted lands and did not pay taxes on them they should be sold 
for taxes, subject to the lien of the United States in the fee. So 
Wio roads pay taxes on every acre of land which has been granted 
to them, 


Mr. ALLEN. That is just like hundreds of other acts passed 
by Con: . It has not been practically enforced anywhere. 

Mr. GEAR. I would risk the statement, from my knowledge 
of the people in Wyoming and Nebraska and Iowa, that wherever 
they have the right to collect taxes, on whatsoever class of prop- 
erty it may be, the assessor always finds the property and the 
taxes are paid. Failing to pay tax, a penalty attaches, 
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Mr. ALLEN. I think the taxes have been paid upon the roads 
with reasonable promptness. I do not doubt that. 

Mr. GEAR. May I ask another question? In the event of the 
Government operating the road, did I understand the Senator to 
say that the rates of taxes paid for freight and passengers would 
be largely reduced? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator so understood me. 

Mr. GEAR. What did the Senator say would be the reduction? 

Mr. ALLEN. Fifty or 60 per cent. Iam speaking now gen- 
erally. Iam not speaking of figures such as the Senator uses. 

Mr. GEAR. Does not the Senator know that through rates on 
the Union and the Central Pacific are lower than any through 
ratesin the country? Does not the Senator know that the great 
article of sugar is taken to the Missouri River from the Pacific 
Ocean for 50 cents a hundred, and that large amounts of prop- 
erty are shipped from the Pacific Coast, the Bay of California, to 
New York for 874 cents? hrs 

Mr. ALLEN. Suppose that to be true, what does it signify? 

Mr. GEAR. Does the Senator suppose— yea 

Mr. ALLEN. Granting it to be true. what does it signify? 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator is mistaken in his statement that 
freights would be lowered 50 or 60 per cent. 

Mr. ALLEN. It does not have any significance that rates are 
lower than they have been heretofore. Is that any reason why 
they should not be 50 or 60 per cent lower than they are now? 

Mr. HARRIS. Iwill say that it is the local rate in which those 
people are concerned, and that through rates from San Francisco 
to New York have nothing to do with the people living along the 
line of the road. : 

Mr. ALLEN. That is true to a very large extent. 

Mr. GEAR. Does the Senator think that if the road were oper- 
ated by the Government it could carry passengers at a lower 
rate? 


te 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator is very credulous. It isa fact that 
in every country where the railroads are operated by the Govern- 
ment the passenger rates are from 40 to 45 per cent higher than 
inthe United States, and it is not supposable that the United 
States Government can carry on the business for less than it is 
done by Pee capital to-day. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam sorry my friend from Iowa has discovered 
my weak point. Iam credulous. I do believe it can be done. 

.GEAR. Iam glad to know the Senator has a weak point. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Nebraska has given a state- 
ment within the last few minutes of the net income of the Union 
Pacific system from 1891 down to what date? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was from 1885 to 1894. 

Mr. MORGAN. 1885 to 1894? 

Mr. ALLEN. Here it is. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to go back to 1874, and I furnish the 
Senator with a table extracted from the reports of the railroad 
companies and the reports of the directors for each year from 1874 
to 1594. The aggregate of the gross earnings of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company during that period of time was $550,401,322; 
and out of that they paid, in 1880, $12,000,000—it must have been 
paid to their stockholders out of net earnings—in 1881 they paid 
$13,000,000; in 1882 they paid $14,000,000; in 1883 they paid twelve 
milion four hundred and eighty-four thousand and odd dollars; 
in 1884,$10,789,000. During the whole period the gross earnings 
have been 8550, 401, 322. So of course the railroad has not only been 
solvent, but it has been a very handsome investment to the stock- 
holders who never paid a dollar upon their stock. 

Mr. ALLEN. hen diverted from the conrse of my remarks 
by the interruption of the Senator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from Iowa I was proceeding to say that the Populist party in 
Nebraska were notin favor of that kind of a foreclosure which 
was referred to by my colleague, but in favor of that other kind, 
which is as much a foreclosure atlaw as a decreeat court,namely, 
the taking possession of the road underthe terms of the mortgage 
or the lien, under the terms of the statute in this case. What Mr. 
Bryan may think of this matter I do not know, nor would it be 
proper for me to say if I did. 

The Senator from Iowa sees much trouble in the Government 
owning and operating railroads. I wish the Senator would speak 
out, so that we can get it upon the record. 

Mr. GEAR. Isaid I do. 

Mr. ALLEN. He says he sees much trouble; and yet it is not 
atallanewthing. A great many of the governments of the world 
own their entire system of railways and operate them. Ihave 
here a list of some of them. 

The Argentine Republic owns 620 miles of railway. Five-sixths 
of the railways of Australia belong to the various colonial govern- 
ments. In Austria-Hungary about 40 per cent of the mileage is 
owned and about 73 per cent is o ted by the State. Three- 
fourths of the mileage of Belgium is owned and operated by the 
State. The State owns one-fourth of the total mi of Brazil 
and does one-half of the entire railway business of the country. 
In Canada one-tenth of the mileage is owned and controlled by the 


Government. One-half of the railways of the Cape of Good Hope, 
or English South Africa, is owned by the Government. In Colom- 
bia the railways have been subsidized by the Government with 
the understanding that at a certain period they will become Gov- 
ernment property. Denmark owns and controls three-fourths of 
the total mileage of her railways. Egypt owns and operates its 
railways. In France the railroads are ultimately to become the 
property of the Government. They have a mixed system of State 
and private ownership. Ninety per cent of the railway mileage of 
Germany is owned by the Government. In Va pee by the act of 
1844, it was provided that the Government should have the right to 
acquire any rai constructed with its aid by purchasing the 
same for a sum equal to twenty-five years of annual divisible profits 
estimated on the annual profits for three gn preceding the date 
of purchase. A part of the railways of Greece are owned by the 
Government. Guatemala owns and operates a part of her railway 
system. Holland owns one-half of her system. Two-thirds of the 
railways of India belong to the Government. In Italy the Morrie Ay 
are owned by the Government and leased to private individ $ 
A small percentage of the railways of Japan is owned by the Gov- 
ameni while it retains tho right to purchase all railways built 
since : » 

In Mexico the charters granted to most of the railway companies 
contain a provision allowing the Government to purchase them 
after a certain lupse of time. The roads of Nicaragua are owned 
by the Government. Norway's railroads are owned by the Gov- 
ernmentandsoareParaguay's. Thirty-eight per cent of the mile- 
age of Portugal is owned by the Government, and the laws pro- 
vide thatall railways shall revert to the Government in ninety-nine 
years. In Russia the Government owns and operates 40 per cent 
of the mileage, while all of the remaining roads have been subsi- 
dized by the Government. The Government is represented by 
boards of directors, and all expenditures and declarations of divi- 
dends must be recommended by the board of directors and ap- 
proved by the Government. One-third of the railway mileage of 
Sweden is owned by the Government. The railway mileage of 
Turkey belongs to private companies, but Turkey is the sick 
ME : Illinois at onetime constructeda railway, but subsequently 
sold it. 

Mr. GEAR. Illinois started to construct it. I lived in Illinois 


at that time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Indiana has constructed railways and Geo 
now owns one. Pennsylvania constructed a railway from Phila- 
aphia to Columbia, but sold it. 

. GEAR. Let me say that she lost $41,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know how much she lost. I do not 
know anything of that. 

Massachusetts, Michigan, and several other States have con- 
structed and own railroads; and yet —— 

Mr. BUTLER. North Carolina has constructed two railroads, 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean up to the mountains, and is 
now operating one of them, and the other is leased, both paying 
a profit. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithink Georgia is in possession of a railway now. 
Government ownership of railways is not a new thing. 

Mr. GEAR. I will admit that. : 

Mr. ALLEN. And in all instances where the governments, 
speaking now more particularly of European governments, have 
owned and operated their own railroads, they do it at less expense 
and at less charge to the public than is done in the United States, 

Mr. GEAR. I do not suppose the Senator from Nebraska likes 
to D the truth of history. 

Mr. LEN. Not knowingly. 

Mr. GEAR. It is an absolute fact, and so shown by the reports, 
that the cost of travel and the cost pf transportation in Europe is 
much higher than in the United States. Itis very much higher— 
30 to 40 per cent. There is only one country in Europe where the 
government owns a railroad and operates it, in which the road is 
operated about as cheaply as we do in this country. That is Hol- 
land, owing to its great levelness and absence of grades. It is 
Wer Palas acta Iam not trespassing upon the Senator from Ne- 

Mr. ALLEN. Not at all. s 

Mr. GEAR. Itis well known that the European countries are 
small, and the railroads owned by the State are largely for mili- 
tary purposes, such as we in the United States have no use for. 
We have 175,000 miles of railroad in this country, and 99} per 
cent of it is owned by private capital, and it is operated cheaper 
than in any other country on God’s footstool. 

The Senator from Nebraska, I believe, represents the Populist 
party in the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would not want to say that I do. 

Mr. GEAR. He is one of them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I represent one member of the party. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator is high in the councils of. the Populist 
party, as we in the West who know him well realize. Is it nota 
fact that the Populist party last year, through its central commit- 
tee or its managing committee, instructed the subcommittee to 
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in favor of Government ownership, and when they 

e facts with respect to the railroads as o ted in 

Europe, the rates on government-operated railroads being very 

much higher than in the United States, they suppressed the re- 
and never issued it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know anything of the kind. 

Mr. GEAR. Ido; and I can prove what I say. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where was the suppression made? 

Mr. GEAR. Last year, just before the election. I know that 
to be true. 

Mr, ALLEN. Where? 

Mr. GEAR. It was made by the managing directors, whoever 
they are—the managing committee of the Populist party. I know 
that to be so. I can prove what I say. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well. 

Mr. GEAR. I imagine the Senator from Nebraska knows that, 
but does not like to admit it. 


make a 
reached 


the committee of which I believe the Senator from North Carolina 
is a member. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ichallenge the Senator from Iowa to produce 
the proof. I have been connected with the 

Mr. GEAR. Ican produce the proof in five minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Produce it. 

Mr. GEAR. But it was given to me as a matter of personal 
confidence, and I do not propose to violate the confidence of the 

tleman who trusted me. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Iowa is simply mistaken. It 
is like his figures about European railroads and other railroads, 
unreliable. 

Mr. GEAR. I refer the Senator for the facts as to European 
countries to the reports of those railroads and to the reports on file 
in the Congressional Library. 

Mr. ALLEN. The honorable Senator from North Carolina is 
chairman of the national Populist committee. 

Mr. GEAR. That is true. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam a member of that committee. 

Mr. GEAR. So I understand. 

Mr. ALLEN. If there is anything of the character of which 
the Senator from Iowa speaks, I have never heard of it until this 
moment. 

Mr. GEAR. It is true. It is a matter of proof. I can prove it. 

Mr. BUTLER. As chairman, I deny it in toto, and I challenge 
the Senator from Iowa to produce the proof. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Iowa will not get me to fol- 
low an ignis fatuus of his own creation. 

Mr. GEAR. I do not want to coax the Senator off. I like to 
hear him. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator can not doit. I bring the Senator 
back to the proposition that the solution of the railroad problem 
in this country is Government ownership. He denies it. I wish 
to call his attention to the fact that the great governments of the 
world are ra "Y assing to government ownership of railroads. 

Mr. GEAR. ail to see it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Why are they doing that? Because a railway is 
a great natural p age ]t is a thing in which all the people 
are interested—like the sunlight, and the air, and the water. A 
railroad is a necessity to a community. All the ple are inter- 
ested in the question of transportation. All are interested in the 
transmission of news by telegraph. So the Government not only 
has the right, but it is a duty to its citizens to reduce those 

rties to Government ownership. 

No , here is an opportunity. Here is a property the Govern- 
ment of the United States built. There is not a stockholder in 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company who, practically king, 

t a dollar into it. It was a gift by the Government. hy not 
e possession of this road and reduce it to Government owner- 
ship and operate it in the interest of the people who paid for it? 
There is no reason, none whatever, why that should not be done 
except that which lurks behind the reasoning of the Senator from 
Im that some private corporation wants to fatten upon the 


road. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will add that it would force the railroads 
which have to compete with the Union Pacific to reduce their 
fares and rates to a reasonable and honest basis. The Southern 
Pacific would be afraid of thecompetitionif the Government would 
3 the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific as a through 

e. So would the Northern Pacific and ev other railroad. 
Here is a chance to test what you charge, that the roads can not 
be operated practically by the Government, and you are afraid of 
the test, and run trom it. This would make a fair tical test 
and would kill Government ownership forever if it did not prove 
successful. Wearereadyto make the test, and you are afraid of it. 

Mr. GEAR. Ihave no doubt the Senator from North Carolina 
‘is ready to test anything—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 


yield to the Senator from Iowa . GEAR]? 

ER UN I am not afraid of anything that will help the 
country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests that the 
rules of the Senate require that permission must be obtained 
through the Chair to interrupt a Senator. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, ALLEN. I will yield to the Senator from Iowa if he will 
tell me what he said. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg pardon. I was addressing myself to the 
Senator from North Carolina, and I did not mean to interrupt the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know what the Senator from Iowa said. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Will the Senator from Nebraska now yield 


Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 
Mr. TILLMAN. Is not this road now run by the Government? 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; and it has been for several years. 
: Le „TILLMAN. I mean has not the judicial arm control, abso- 
utely? 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

_Mr. TILLMAN. Why should not the President or the execu- 
tive arm try this thing for a while under C onal action 
rather than that nsible judges should be allowed to do it? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Government is running it through its judi- 
cial branch in the interest of private citizens, in the interests of 
certain stockholders. Forthe Government, through its executive 
branch, to take the road and operate it in the interests of the peo- 
ple would be in the interests of the Government, and there is à 
vast difference between the interests of a private corporation and 
the interests of the people, according to our friends on the other 


side. . 

Mr. TILLMAN. Icallthe attention of the Senator to another 
fact. Not only is this road being run by the Government, but 
about one-fifth of the railroad c of the United States is being 
done by the judicial arm of the Government, and we have conse- 

uently governmental ownership or direction—that is, control— 
through the judiciary over a large percentage, one-fifth, of the 
mileage of this country. 

Mr. GEAR. I beg the Senator's pardon. Those roads go into 
the hands of receivers and the court exercises a supervising inter- 
est for the benefit of the owners of the property. 1f the owners of 
the property can make an amicable arrangement, as is usually 
done, the court releases the power. That is the condition of the 
Union Pacific. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I beg pardon. While I was governor about 
two-thirds of the roads in my State were put into the hands of 
receivers, and I have had a very ely J understanding of how 
the roads were run, how many abuses have crept in, how many 
certificates of indebtedness have been issued by judges, how many 
kinfolks and favorites have been provided for, and every other 
kind of villainy e eee by the judges in exercising irrespon- 
sible control under the xpi power. 

Mr. GEAR. That only illustrated the lack of morals in the 
State of South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. It only illustrates the lack of morals in the 
judiciary of the United States, appointed as they have been at the 
dictation of the railroads. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to inquire of the Senators who are en- 
gaged in this debate and of others whether a case has ever been 

eard of before where the receivers of a road were given special 
power to contract with the holders of the mortgage indebtedness 
to buy the property and to use the funds that belong to the road 
in paying the bid? 

Mr. LEN. I understand that a contract of that kind would 
be absolutely void. 

Mr. MORGAN. But itis done here. These receivers, all four 
of them, are parties to this contract, and the court stands by and 
sees them make the contract and use $17,000,000 belonging to the 
corporations for the purpose of making good their bid. That is 
done by these receivers in a Federal court if the contract is car- 
ried out. That is what the former President of the United States 
authorized to be done under the contract, for the receivers are 
members of this corporation. That is stated here, and without 
contradiction. Here is the junior Senator from Nebraska, who 
can contradict it now if itis not true. It is stated that 

Among the men mentioned as the members of the new ration and 
its probable officers are Oliver W. Mink, of Boston; John W. Doane, of Chi- 
cago; Frederic R. Coudert, of New York; John F. Dillon, of New York. 
Those four are receivers. 

Mr. THURSTON. No; not Judge Dillon. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Well. - 
Jobn F. Dillon, of New York; Alex, Millar, of Boston; Edwin F. Atkins, of 


Boston; Russell e, of New York; George J. Gould, of New York; George Q. 
Cannon. of Salt e City; Henry B. Hyde, of New York; Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, d William R. Hearst, of New York. 


There are the four receivers appointed by the Federal courts to 
hold the title to this property, to manage its affairs, who have all 
the money derived from its income in their possession, and who 
make a combination with other outside’ persons, some of whom 
hold and are the real owners of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 

y also, to buy this property under an agreement with the Presi- 
Seni of the United States, and to use $17,000,000 in the sinking 
fund for the purpose of making the bid upon it. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Doesthe Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska, his colleague? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Senatorfrom Alabama asked me to cor- 
rect the statement if there was any correction to be made. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Senator has read from a newspaper 
article giving simply as a rumor that it is expected on a reorgani- 
zation certain men, naming them, will be officers of the new com- 

y; thatisall. Now, the names of the reorganization commit- 
are matters of record in documents printed at the instance of 

e Senator’s committee. The names of all the receivers are mat- 
ters of record in those documents also. The Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Harris] this morning read the names of all the incorpo- 
rators of the new pro d company that filed its articles of incor- 

ration in Utah, and from those it appears that no one receiver 

f the Union Pacific Railway Company is a member of the reor- 
ganization committee noris a member of the new proposed cor- 
poration. Ido not ask the Senator to take my statement. Those 
are official. What there may be in the newspaper rumors to the 
effect that after a reorganization some of these receivers are to be 
made officers of a new company, I do not know. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am sure 1 do not. 

Mr. THURSTON. I have not the least idea. But as far as the 
record goes, none of the receivers are connected with the reorgani- 
zation committee, and none of the receivers are connected with 
1725 new incorporation, the papers of which were recently filed in 


tah. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, can the Senator give us the names of 
the reorganization committee as it exists to-day? 

Mr. THURSTON, I take it from the report of the Government 
directors filed with the Interior Department. 

Mr. MORGAN. On what date? 

Mr. THURSTON. In January last. Ihave not the date. The 

nization committee are Messrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Jacob H. 
Schiff, T. Jefferson Coolidge, jr., Chauncey M. Depew, Marvin 
Hughitt, and Oliver Ames, 2d. None of those are receivers, or 
have been, of the Union Pacific 8 The Senator from 
Alabama stated yesterday that Mr. Collis P. Huntington and 
some other Southern Pacific men were also in this reorganization. 

Mr. MORGAN. I made that statement upon this dispatch in a 
Boston paper, which has never been contradicted. 

Mr. STON. That is simply one of those newspaper 
rumors. While I know nothing of the details of this reorganiza- 
tion committee, I do know, I think, that neither Mr. Huntington 
nor any other Southern Pacific man is interested to the extent of 
one dollar in the Union Pacific properties or in its reorganization. 
n far as they are concerned, there is an absolute divorcement. 

ere never was any joint interest between the two roads. They 
have always been largely in matters of transportation at arm's 
length, and there is no connection now. 

The receivers of the Union Pacific Company, three of whom were 
selected at the direct instance of President Cleveland and the then 
Attorney-General, Mr. Olney, were Mr. S. H. H. Clark, who had 
ponn the president of the corporation; Mr. Oliver W. Mink, who 

been the controller of the corporation; Mr. E. Elery Ander- 
son, who had been a Government director; Mr. John W. Doane, 
who had been a Government director, and Mr. Frederic R. Cou- 
dert, of New York City. The Senator from Kansas read the names 
of the incorporators in Utah of the new Union Pacific Company, 
and that list of names attached to the incorporation papers, which 
he says have been filed there, did not contain the name of any 
Union Pacific receiver. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me just 
a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Serale 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. sident, this disputatioù of facts be- 
tween the respectable authority of a newspaper in the United 
dee which goes entirely uncontradicted, except to-day on the 

oor of the Senate for the first time, illustrates perhaps more point- 

ly than almost anything that could be done the necessity of 
ving some time to consider this matter,so that we can probe 
into the situation and know what these facts are. I respectfully 
bmit that the Senate of the United States can not be required in 
conflict of statement in matters of great moment to allow this 


occasion to pass by without requesting the President of the United 
States to stop these proceedings until we can examine into a pro- 
ceeding that has originated since the time the Congress of the 
Unit States had any actual power to go into the matter and pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when interrupted I was discuss- 
ing the question of Government ownership of railways, and I 
had taken the opportunity to show that a great many of the 
governments of the world own and operate their own railway 
systems. 

The Senator from Iowa, who has honored me with his presence 
until now, made the statement that railroads can not be operated 
by the Government as cheap as by private corporations or by 
private enterprise. But I am ready to question the accuracy of 
the statement of my friend, for I do not see how it is possible for 
a man to be so thoroughly and accurately posted on the details of a 
great movement like this when he has no means of refreshing his 
memory on an impromptu discussion covering almost the entire 
subject. I know also the roseate imagination of my friend from 
Iowa. His imagination helps him sometimes. But a careful re- 
vision of the facts and statements made by him will find some 
divergence between his statement and the truth. 

Mr. President, the practicability of Government ownership can 
not be denied, The man who investigates the question from the 
standpoint of one desiring to have accurate information, apart 
from any particular personal interest he may have, can not doubt 
the practicability of the Government owning and operating the 
railway mileage of the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. And you might say the necessity. 

Mr. ALLEN. And the necessity for it. There is no doubt 
about the necessity either. But many men who hear the matter 
merely stated say that it will take $11,000,000,000 to buy out the 
railways, and they hold up their hands in absolute horror at the 
thought of the Government becoming indebted to the amount of 
$11,000,000,000 for the railways. Populists in their advocacy of 
this doctrine do not mean anything of that kind. Nobody but the 
uninformed man who gives his imagination full play ever reached 
such a conclusion. 

If the Government should take the Union Pacific Railway in 
charge, and the Central Pacific and the other bond-aided roads, 
and add one or two transcontinental lines of road, all the water in 
the railway stocks would be squeezed out in thirty days. There 
would be railroads for sale, not at $110,000 a mile, as is the present 
indebtedness in one form or another of the Union Pacific Railway. 
The very rates fixed by the Government upon its lines would 
force every competing road to come to the terms of the Govern- 
ment. If they failed to do that, all the passenger and freight 
traffic would be turned over to the Government roads and the 
others would stand idle and rot. 

Sir. there is not an argument which can be made against it ex- 
cept that prompted by greed, except that ar ent that is all- 
powerful and all-potent in the Congress of the United States, that 
a few corporations must have an opportunity to fleece the people 
at their will. 

Now, sir, here is an opportunity to test the doctrine of Govern- 
ment ownership. Of the nations of the earth that have railways 
the governments themselves own and operate 75 per cent of those 
railways in whole or in part. Severalof the States of this Union 
have tried it, Some of them are operating railways to-day with 
profit, making money out of them. We have constructed canals 
and locks and own them, charging tol. We are talking of con- 
structing the Nicaragua Canal, 168 miles long, and owning and 
operating it, putting probably $300,000,000 into it before we get 
through, and charging tolls. What is there, Mr. President, to 
prevent the Government from owning and operating this or any 
other bond-aided road of which it may legally and rightfully take 
possession? 

Mr. RAWLINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSenator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr. RAWLINS. The proposition which I understand the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska to make is that the United States ought to 
take charge of the Union Pacific Railway Company and the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company and operate them as an experiment 
to test the question of the practicability of Goverament ownership 
and operation of railroads throughout the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then the Senator misunderstands me, because it 
is not an experiment. : 

Mr. RAWLINS. The Senator may qualify in that regard the 
suggestion which Imake. WhatI wantto askthe Senator and 
eall to his attention for consideration is whether it would be a 
fair test to take a railroad located in one section of the country. 
In that event, of course, the people living along the road are inter- 
ested in obtaining transportation as cheaply as possible. The 
people of the United States, generally through their representa- 
tives or through their officers and agents having control of the 
roads, would be interested in realizing the highest possible amount 
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of revenue from the operation of the system. Of course, in con- 
nection with that interest, competing transportation lines are 
also interested in the Government maintaining high tariffs for 
passengers and freight. 

Does not the Senator think that it is most likely that these latter 
influences would prevail, and instead of having reduced transpor- 
tation for the benefit of the people living along the line, troy romig 
probably have increased transportation? Would not that be espe- 
cially true in this case, where it is proposed that the United States 
must discharge the first mortgage as well as undertake the collec- 
tion of this present debt, with interest amounting to $134,000,000, 
and takes it with the expectation that the transportation under 
present conditions would yield sufficient revenue to make good 
those sums? {ask the question with a view of obtaining the Sen- 
ator's consideration of the matter in the light of the interest of the 
people who live along those lines. 

r. ALLEN. No, Mr. President, I do not see any objection to 
Government ownership in anything that has been said by the 
Senator from Utah. I assume that the Government, if its affairs 
are administered honestly and intelligently, as they no doubt will 
be, will be interested in having the lowest possible freight and 
passenger rates, so the people may get from one point to another 
and may send their freight from point to point as cheap as it can 
be done to maintain the system. 

Mr. RAWLINS. I can understand that that would be the case 
provided the Government owned the railroads generally through- 
out the country, and the people as a whole would be interested in 
maintaining low freight rates for the benefit of all the people who 
need transportation. Here is an isolated case where but a small 
fraction of the people of the United States are concerned in cheap 
rates, while the masses of the people, the controlling interest, 
would have an interest in conflict with them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wasundertaking to show, when interrupted by 
the Senator from Utah, that the reverse of his statement would be 
true; that is, if the Government should take the Union and the 
Central Pacific and out of those roads construct a transconti- 
nental line of railroad, let it reach the Pacific Ocean, possibly 
owning and operating two transcontinental lines, that very fact 
would compel every competing road in the United States to re- 
duce its passenger and freight rates to the Government rate or 
they could not do business, because the business would go to the 
road that would carry the longest distance for the least money. 
'That, in my judginent, would solve the question of Government 
ownership. So it would not be necessary, as some claim, that the 
. should put a fabulous sum of money into the rail- 
roads. 

Mr. President, two transcontinental lines of railway can be built 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean for about forty to fifty 
million dollars apiece. It is not à very t undertaking in the 
light of modern railroad building. If the Government had the 
money which would be justly due to it out of this one road run- 
ning from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Ogden, Utah, it would have 
$10,000,000 more than would be necessary to construct a railway 
from New Vork to San Francisco at this time. Government owner- 
ship, in m judgment, is the true solution of the railway problem, 

Mi. THURSTON. May J interrupt my colleague? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ves, sir. 

Mr. THURSTON. How much did I understand my colleague 
to state that it would cost to build a railroad? 

Mr. ALLEN. Isay that according to the process of construct- 
ing modern railways $40,000,000 will construct a road from New 
York to San Francisco. in my judgment. 

Mr. THURSTON. Then does the Senator favor the plan by 
which the Government will pay off a first-mortgage lien on the 
Union Pacific of $34,000,000? 

Mr. ALLEN. Why not? 

Mr. MORGAN. The law requires it to be done. 

Mr. THURSTON. If the Government can build with $40,000,- 
000 a line from New York City to San Francisco, does he think it 
is economy to invest $34,000,000 more money in 1,400 miles of 
road? If we are going toinvest $32,000,000 of money in a Govern- 
ment road, instead of investing it in 1,400 miles already con- 
structed, why not let all that go and build three times as much 
road with the same money? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not see any necessity for throwing away 
the assets of this road. In the first place, there are two very 
effectual answers to my colleague's question. Every act of Con- 
gress from 1862 to the act of 1887 requires the Government to 
take possession and pay off the first lien, or clear off the first lien, 
to use the language of the statute. That is mandatory; there is 
no escape from it. 

In the second place, while I am arguing the question of the 
right of the Government to take possession of the road, I am pro- 
ceeding upon the basis that private ownership of railroads in this 
country will continue for a great many years. If m 
and the Senators on the other side of this Chamber can be induced 
to vote money enough for the construction by the Government of 
& transcontinental line of railway at actual cost, to be operated 


by the Government, I will join with them in voting to remit the 
lien on this railway. 

.Mr. THURSTON. 1f my colleague will permit me, this par- 
ticular phase of it is not a question of remitting. I will much 
more readily vote to pay $32,000,000 more out of the Treasury, if 
by that expenditure we can build and complete a line from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, than I will to pay $34,000,000 ont of the 
Treasury to pay off the first lien on 1.400 miles of a line of railroa 
that begins nowhere and ends on the prairies. 

Mr. ALLEN. But, Mr. President, that is no answer to the pro 
osition at all. Here is a road that is earning 4 per cent on 185 
000,000 every year of its existence and operation, as shown by the 
statement of the reorganization committee. Every year over 
$7,000,000—pretty nearly $8,000,000—0f net earnings are made by 
that road after deducting the taxes, 

If we are to continue the ipee of private ownership of rail- 
ways, let me ask my honorable colleague if he would be willing to 
give up a security of that kind and throw it away, give it to the 
reorganization committee or a new corporation, instead of payin 
off that $33,000,000 on the previous liens, and operating the Toad? 
It makes a wonderful difference the way you state it. When I 
say this Government would be foolish to do that, [am taking it 
for granted all the people of the United States have not reached 
that degree of intelligence that AE willing to admit Govern- 
ment ownership of railways, and that we must proceed upon the 
present plan of concentrated wealth and aggregated capital own- 
ing and operating these great systems of transportation. 

Mr. THURSTON, If my colleague will permit me, do I under- 
stand him to say that under existing conditions he would sooner 
take $34,000,000 out of the Treasury and invest it in 1,400 miles of 
road already built than build, as he suggests he can, nearly or 

nite three times as much road, say a line from Chicago to San 
Francisco, with the same money? 

Mr. ALLEN. IfIcould have my way, I would not; but I have 
totake the conditions as they are. My colleague does not believe 
in Government yis d of railways, and his party does nof 
believe in it. IfIcould have my way, or if the Populist party 
could have its'way, and could construct and operate two trans- 
continental lines of railways, the saving to the people in passen- 
ger and freight traffic rates in a year would pay more than the 
entire debt of the bond-aided system of railways to the United 
States; and we could well afford to do it. 

_But, taking the other view to which my colleague and his asso- 
ciates are pledged, the policy of private ownership—and the 
base the value of everything upon what it will earn—I say this 
Government would be foolish to throw away that which would 
earn $145,000,000 for the purpose of saving $33,000,000. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. FonAKER] has 
just handed me the officialfigures from the Railway Commission- 
er's report of the earnings of the bond-aided portions of the Union 
Pacific line, including the Kansas Pacific, for 1894, 1895, and 1896, 
and I suggest to my colleague, who has been stating that they ran 
up to $7,000,000, that for 1894 the net earnings were $4,531,296,70; 
for 1895 they were $3,607,386,48; and for 1896 they were $4,184,039.69. 

Mr. ALLEN, That would pay the interest on a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is the bond-aided portion. 

Mr. ALLEN. But, Mr. President, the citation of my colleague 
does not meet the case at all. That is simply the bond-aided por- 
tion. I have the figures from the report of the Commissioner of 
Railways from 1885 to 1894, and I challenge the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Foraker] and of my colleague [Mr. 
THURSTON] to the correctness of these figures. The net earnings, 
after the payment of taxes, on the Union Pacific Railroad during 
that time annually amounted to $7,563,669.10. 

Mr. FORAKER. That is during what period? 

Mr. ALLEN. From 1885 to 1894, 

Mr. FORAKER. That was the average then; but the figures 
the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] just now read 
are the figures furnished by the Railroad Commissioner as to the 
years subsequent to the report from which the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] has been reading. 

Mr. ALLEN. These figures cover the entire Union Pacific 
system. : 

Mr. THURSTON rose. 

Mr. ALLEN. The entire Union Pacific system, if my colleague 
will permit me, embraces over 4,000 miles of railway, a portion 
of which is bond-aided and a portion of which is not, and it is 
only the bond-aided portion of which the Senator from Ohio speaks, 

Mr. FORAKER. The bond-aided portion, 

Mr. ALLEN. Ves, sir. 

Mr.FORAKER. There is nothing deducted here on account 
of cars and EE ipment, 

Mr. ALLEN. That would be a little over 1,400 miles. 

Mr. THURSTON. Let me say the figures my colleague reads 
are for the years when the Union Pacific Railway Company con- 
sisted of very nearly 8,000 miles of railway line, down to the end 
of 1893, or to October, 1893. At the present time every line has 
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been severed. The mortgage on every branch line has been fore- 
closed; most of the branch lines have been sold out, and are held 
now by independent management; and there are to-day only 1,800 
miles in the Union Pacific system. "The bond-aided portion is 
about 1,400 miles. : 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I will give in detail the Union 
Pacific Railway system December 31, 1894: Union Division, 1,043.1 
miles; Kansas Division, 643.55 miles; Leavenworth Division, 31.93 


miles, 

Mr. THURSTON. Iwill say right here, if my colleague will 
permit me as he goes along, that the Leavenworth branch has been 
entirely severed; that it is not under the same management, and 
thatit has been foreclosed and disposed of. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand that; but I meet my colleague and 
his associates upon the proposition that the Government of the 
United States has a second lien upon that road; and I am prepared 
now or at any time to discuss that question. 

Mr. THURSTON. I say, Mr. President, that in the present 
foreclosure proceedings there can be no bar to the right of the 
Government to proceed with any lien it may claim against any 
other of these lines for any deficiency not provided for in a sale 
of the pro r actually covered and under foreclosure. 

Mr. ALLEN . lunderstandit to be claimed that the Cheyenne 
Division and one or two other divisions of the system are not sub- 
ject to theGovernmentlien. Iclaim those roads were constructed 
under the statutes authorizing the construction of the Union Pa- 
cific system, and that by virtue of that fact they became subject 
tothelien of the Government of the United States, the same as 
the main line. 

Mr. MORGAN. Just there let me ask both the Senators for 
information. Is it a fact that no special act of Congress was 

assed authorizing the construction of any of these branch lines, 
but that they were constructed under the general acts of 1862, 
1864, and 1865? Is that true? 

Mr. THURSTON. No; not any of them. 

Mr. MORGAN. Were they constructed under separate laws? 

Mr.THURSTON. They were notconstructed under any United 
States statute. They were constructed under statute laws of the 
States and Territories—se te laws entirely. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then how did the Union Pacific ever get any 
interest in them? 

Mr. THURSTON. Simply by the purchase of a majority of the 
stock or er virtue of traffic agreements. That is all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask my colleague right there, when the 
Union Pacific became the owner of the stock of one of these branch 
lines, did not the lien of the Government attach to that stock asa 
part of its assets? 

Mr. THURSTON. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator thinks 
it did, or if the Senator thinks the Government has any lien on 
any of these other lines, I will gladly join the Senator in favoring 
the p of a resolution—joint, if you Ep r the 
Attorney-General to pursue in the courts remedies that the 
United States may have for the recovery of any deficiency in its 
claim under the mortgage sale that will take place if the proceed- 
ings are not stayed. 

r. MORGAN. One other fact I desire to elicit from the Sen- 
ators. Under what provision of law was it, oris it, thatthe Union 
Pacific Railroad Company had the right to buy up the stock of 
these other roads? 

Mr. THURSTON. Ihave always had the most serious doubts 
about the right of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to buy the 
stock of any other company. It has been contended that it did 
have such a right, and that right has been recognized in various 
court proceedings; but, speaking for myself, I never admitted and 
I never contended that it had any such right. 

Mr. ALLEN. And yet it owns to-day $57,646,393 of stock in 
other railroads. 

Mr. THURSTON. All of which, unfortunately, like all other 
stocks of roads which have been foreclosed, is gone. The roads 
have been foreclosed and taken for the bonds. 

Mr. MORGAN. And yet, Mr. President, I suggest the inquiry 
and I think it is a fair subject for discussion here, a very serious 
inquiry—whether these trustees or directors or stockholders, or 
whoever did this thing contrary to law and without authority of 
law, are not liable for this malversation, not liable for this con- 
version of the funds of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, or its 
credit, if you please, into these various stocks? 

THURSTON. I will gladly join the Senator from Ala- 
bama in the passage of a joint resolution asking the law officers of 
this Government to prosecute civilly or criminally anybody who 
has committed any offense or any illegal action in respect of the 
management of any of these railroads. 

Mr. MORGAN. Allow me to make a suggestion, if the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] will permit me a moment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MORGAN. The junior Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. THURS- 
TON] has expressed a desire, or consent, which I will cordially 
unite with him in perfecting; but if this were an honest litigation 


between the United States Government and the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company that bill would be amended, and these men 
would be called into accountability; but this is a covert arrange- 
ment to keep down questions and to keep down inquiry—an ar- 
rangement to sell this pue for a fixed sum to selected pur- 
chasers by the President, who had no authority to make the sale, 
and who violated the statute in doing it; and under the pleadings 
inthis case, which I have in my hand now, none of these ques- 
tions are made and nothing is done in behalf of the United States 
except to surrender the Union Pacific Company, with all of its 
vast interests, into the hands of these parties under this agree- 
ment. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama 
is a good lawyer, as we all know, and I am entirely satisfied has 
80 t a desire to reach a just conclusion in this matter that he 
will readily a with me that the foreclosure proceeding is not 
brought by the stockholders of the road, by the stock interest 
which has controlled and managed it all these years. During all 
the years of management the owners of the first-mortgage bonds 
had nothing to do with the management; they were abroad; they 
were scattered throughout the country. The stock operated the 
road. Now.these foreclosure suits are brought by the bondhold- 
ers: their obligation is coming due to foreclose, to cut out the 
stock interest. The Senator from Alabama, I think, will agree 
with me that in a foreclosure suit to foreclose the respective 
liens on property a cause of action for malfeasance and misfeas- 
ance or nonfeasance could not be joined as against the old offi- 
cers or directors of the corporation while it was managed by the 
stock interest. 

Mr. MOKGAN. But the trustees who represent the first-mort- 
gage bondholders represent also the stockholders. 

Mr. THURSTON. No, Mr. President. They may now, it is 
true, but the suit in court does not represent the stock unless the 
stockholders come in. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not mean the proceedings in court. Iam 
talking about the facts. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, Iam afraid my remarks will be 
somewhat disconnected if these interruptions continue. 

Mr. THURSTON. It is true, as the Senator from Alabama 
says, that this reorganization committee bas secured control of a 
majority of the stock interests. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. Then that brings the liability 
right in sight and right in contact with the law, and whoever 
pleads honestly in that case will make these men contribute what 
they owe to the Government of the United States before we allow 
them to take this property and convert it into money and walk off 
with it their pockets. 

Mr. THURSTON. But the Senator from Alabama, good law- 
yer as he is, will readily see that an action of that sort could not 
be joined in foreclosure proceedings. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido not admit that by any means. That is 

not a necessary part of the foreclosure proceedings, because a 
decree of foreclosure always takes place upon an accounting be- 
tween the parties of aii their liabilities relating to the subject- 
matur e is sought to be foreclosed, the debt which is sought 
to be paid. 
Mr. THURSTON. No. In the circuit courts of the United 
States under our equity practice there can be no judgment either 
before or after sale for a deficiency, even. The only way under 
our equity practice in the United States courts that a deficiency 
is collected is, after the deficiency is ascertained on the master’s 
report of sale, by an order of court, not in the nature of a judg- 
ment, but an order of the court directing execution to issue for 
the collection of the deficiency, and you can not under our Fed- 
eral practice join an equitable cause of action for the foreclosure 
of a mortgage and a proceeding in trespass, or a proceeding for 
malfeasance, or a proceeding to collect a personal obligation not 
included in the mortgage obligation. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator from Nebraska will indulge me 
one moment longer, I am not engaged in trying to display or to 
8 or to criticise the methods of procedure in courts of equity 
or in the United States courts of equity; but what I contend for 
is, that when a complainant goes into-court and asks for the fore- 
closure of a mortgage, if you can show that he has absorbed the 
property of the mortgagor, I care not by what means, the court 
will take an account and charge it upon the mortgage debt and 
deduct his debt by that amount. That is what I mean. 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes, Mr. President; but nobody claims that 
the owners of the first-mortgage bonds have committed any of 
those offenses. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is admitted that they are the largest stock- 
holders of this company. It is shown by the admission of the 
Senator from Nebraska that the expenditure of these immense 
amounts of money in these branch roads has been entirely un- 
authorized by law. That makes out the case. 

Mr. THURSTON. No; Isaid 1 had never consented to the idea 
that there was lawful authority for one railroad company to in- 
vest in the stock of another. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THURSTON. I hope my colleague will excuse me a mo- 
ment. 

The remedy is very clear if the United States Government de- 
Bires to pursue it. e Government under the decision of the 
Supreme Court can have no claim as a creditor until these bonds 
fall due, and until it is first ascertained that the security of the 
Government has failed in whole or in part, for any claim of the 
Government against stockholders, bondholders, officers, or trustees 
must be based upon the first jndicially ascertained facts that the 
United States has losta part of its claim. You never can bring a 
case of any kind against a railroad or against any of the old branch 
lines or against an officer or a director or a stockholder until the 
foreclosure has taken place, until the sale has been had, and it is 
ascertained that there is a deficit falling to the Government, upon 
which the claim against these others can then be based. 

What Isayis that at the present time the court has the case for the 
foreclosure of the mortgage lien upon this property. Let it try it; 
turn in the lien, sell the property, and then, if the property does not 
bring the whole of the Government claim, I will be one of the first to 
stand here and advocate a direction to the Attorney-General to pur- 
sue the companies, all officers, all stockholders, civilly and crim- 
inally, until the whole balance is recovered for the Government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. C LER. I do not desire to participate in this de- 
bate, amd I am glad to know that the senior Senator from 
Nebraska is entitled to the floor. I will ask him if he will allow 
ine to put one question to the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
THURSTON], who knows something of this question, as the senior 
Senator from Nebraska . ALLEN] knows all about it? 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator's question does not take up too 
much time, I will yield to him. I want to conclude my remarks 
tonight, sda x have not been able to say a word for about an 
nd a z 

Mr. CHANDLER. The question I desire to ask the Senator is 
a 188 one. . 

.ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I understood the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska to say in his last remark that after this road is sold he 
would be willing to vote for a bill for pursuing stockholders and 
others who have made money out of the Union Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. THURSTON. Iam ready to vote for it now, but a pro- 
ceeding will not lie until afterwards. 

Mr. CHANDLER. After the Union Pacific Railroadissold. I 
understand the senior Senator from Nebraska, who desires to pre- 
vent the sale of the road at present, wishes to have the Govern- 
ment retain some power over this road. The junior Senator from 
Nebraska has argued that because the Government lien only ex- 
tends over that 1,400 miles of the Union Pacific system —— 

Mr. ALLEN. Which is contested. 

Mr.CHANDLER. The main line from Omaha to Ogden, the 
Kansas Pacific line, and some other portions of the line, without 
controlling these numerous branches which the Union Pacific has 
&cquired, therefore it would be disadvantageous to the Govern- 
ment to have the imperative law-now upon the statute books 
obeyed, which directs the pap ser Sis the Treasury to pay the 
first mortgage u the Union P: road, and then to foreclose 
the Government's second mo e. The Senator argued that it 
would be disadvantageous to the Government to pursue its case 
and to come into possession of the 1,400 miles of road upon which 
ithasa second lien. Admitting the facts to be as stated by the 
junior Senator from Nebraska, that the Government will then 
possess only this 1,400 miles of road, with beginnings, but with no 
appropriate endings, as he says is the case with Kansas Pa- 
cific and with all these branches in the possession of other roads, 
what I want to ask the Senator is whether the Government is not 
exactly as well off, if not better off, than the owners of these 
branch roads? The Senator says it would be disadvantageous to 
the Government to own the main line and not to have the branches. 
I ask him whether the Government would not be just as well off 
as the owners of the branches? 

Mr. THURSTON. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And whether the Government will not be 
in just as good condition to do business with its own 1,400 miles 
of road without the branches as the owners of the branches will 
be to do business without the 1,400 miles of main line? I should 
like to have either Senator from Nebraska answer that question 
and show why the Government would be at a disadvantage if it 
did exactly what the law upon the statute books now says ought 
to be done, namely, pay off the first mortgage and take possession 
of its own ay sek yy foreclosure, if it can do so—the 1,400 miles 
of the Union Pacific system. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THURSTON. If my colleague does not object to being held 
up indefinitely while I answer that question, I will answer i 

ALLEN. I yield to my colleague. 


Mr. THURSTON. To answer the inquiry of the Senator from 
New Hampshire it is necessary to take up the lines of railroad 
which were vc branches of the Union Pacific. There are 
no branches of the Union Pacific to-day. The Union Pacific, by 
foreclosure pr ings as to all its branches, is stripped of every 
branch and has no control, direct or indirect, over any mile of 
road except the 1,800 miles of the Union Pacific Railway line. 
Tex HARRIS. Maylaskthe Senator from Nebraska a ques- 

on 


Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask if he includes in that the branches owned 
in Kansas? There are several branch lines belonging to the Union 
Pacific in Kansas and operated by that road. 

Mr. THURSTON. ill the Senator state them? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Solomon Branch, the Leavenworth Branch, 
the Lawrence Branch, and the Republican Valley Branch. 

Mr. THURSTON. None of the lines which the Senator men- 
tions is owned or controlled by the Union Pacific. 

Mr. HARRIS, Their trains run over them all the time. They 
operate them. 

Mr. THURSTON. They are operated at present with the same 
set of receivers under appointment from the court as separate re- 
ceivers in inde ent foreclosure proceedings. 

I state again, that the Union Pacific Railway Company has not 
a branch in existence to-day. One of the branches of that road 
was the Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern, comprising some- 
thing like 2,000 miles of road in Utah, Wyoming, and Montana. 
That road has been foreclosed; all sold out. It is under separate 
management. It has no connection with the Union Pacific, and 

already formed traffic relations with the Rio Grande road at 
Ogden, with the Great Northern at Butte, with the Northern Pa- 
cific also at Butte and Anaconda, and there is a war guing on 
to-day between that system and the Union Pacific. That road is 
left with separate connections. 

Its severance from the Union Pacific has already cut the Union 
Pacific off from an Oregon-Puget Sound connection. It has al- 
ready divided the through traffic of the Union Pacific with the 
Rio Grande. It has already diverted a large part of the traffic 
that formerly went over the Union Pacific to the Northern Pacific 
and Great 

Then I take the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, which 
was a company entirely of Oregon, and its branches in the State 
of Washington. That has gone. It is not connected directly or 
remotely with the Union Pacific. It has passed into the control 
of the Northern Pacific Company, which owns and operates it 
to-day as a rival. It has destroyed the traffic which Union 
Pacific formerly received from it. 

Mr. ALLEN. What has become of the stock which was owned 


r. 
by the Union Pacific? 

Mr. THURSTON. The stock has been foreclosed. The mort- 

ages have been foreclosed in Oregon. Decrees have been entered. 
es have been made. The old stock is wiped ont of existence 
and the Union Pacific has not a dollar of interest left in it. 

Now, the Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf line was a line from 
Fort Worth, in Texas, up through Denver, and with a connection 
with the Union Pacific at Denver and a cut-off to Julesburg. 
That has geen foreclosed. It has been taken away. It is an open 
and active rival of the Union Pacific, as the Senator from Col- 
orado can bear witness here to-day. It is dividing the former 
business of the Union Pacific, and has injured it beyond all com- 
pare by be cut off from it. 

Take the Denver, Leadville and Gunnison, which is a branch 
line running from Denver to Leadville and beyond. That road, 
under the receivership, failed by $325,000 for the first two years 
to earn operating expenses, and the receivers were finally glad to 
get an order of the court to make the deficiency as a first lien on 
the property, ahead of the first-mortgage bonds. That property is 
gone. 

Take the Omaha and Republican Valley Railroad, a system of 
roads in Kansas and Nebraska. For several years that Le oa | 
has failed to pay operating expenses. It has been forecl t 
is sold out. It is gone. So with the Union Pacific so-called Cen- 
tral Branch, $3,000,000 of the bonds of which are in the sinking 
fund. A cow can scarcely pass over that road to-day. It has 
practically gone out of existence. "There is hardly a train run on 
it. The State of Kansas has tried to indict it for failure to run 


expense- 
every o 

Now, what I say is that if the Government has any claim in 
any of these roads it is not in a pens io assert that claim until 
it has fixed what its liability is by exhausting the peu upon 
which it has a lien and ascertaining a deficit and a loss. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator state who owns these various 
wrecks now? Who is the present owner of the various wrecks 
of which the Senator i8? 

Mr. THURSTON. 1 have not the least idea. 2 are not 

ies connected with the reorganization of the Union Pacific, 


1897. 
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Mr. MORGAN. How does the Senator know, if he does not 
know who it is? . 

Mr. THURSTON. I know in respect to the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company, which IL have described, because that line 
was severed at a time when I was general solicitor for the receiv- 
ers, and it was taken after a contest in the court bitterly fought, 
in which I participated, and was wrested from the Union Pacific 


systein by the courts of Oregon and sold out to adverse pre 

he same is absolutely true of the Oregon Short Line and Utah 

Northern. In Colorado, as the Senator from Colorado can per- 

attest, that road was taken from the Union Pacific. Ona 

suit brought by ex-Governor Evans, after a bitter contest, it was 
wrested away from the Union Pacific. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
the Colorado Central, of which the Union Pacific held all the 
stock and all the bonds at one time, was organized into another 
system, called the Gulf system. 

Mr. THURSTON. Tes. 

Mr. TELLER. While I never understood that it was a part of 
the Union Pacific, it was used in connection perhaps with the 
Union Pacific; and the bondholders or stockholders, I do not know 
which, brought suit and got a receiver appointed, and the road is 
now in the hands of a receiver. : 

Mr. THURSTON. An adverse receiver to the Union Pacific 


receivership. 3 

Mr. TELLER. Yes. The receiver was appointed at the in- 
stance of le who were hostile to the Union Pacific. 

Mr. THURSTON. Ex-Governor Evans brought the bill, and 
the road was wrested away in that proceeding, which I contested 
as hard as I could for the Union Pacific receivers. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Will the senior Senator from Nebraska allow 
me one word? 3 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like unanimous consent to proceed with 
my remarks to-morrow morning. I will turn over the balance of 
the afternoon to other Senators who wish to discuss the matter if 
Ican obtain unanimous consent to in the morning. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator yields to me now, then? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not think the Senator from Nebraska 
has demonstrated that the 1,400 miles of the Union Pacific which 
will come into the ion of the Government, if the Govern- 
ment can obtain possession of that portion of the road by foreclo- 
sure, will not be valuable, He has shown that there are branch 
roads and connecting roads with the Union Pacific which will beable 
to do business independently of the Union Pacific. For instance, 
he showed that the Oregon Short Line has a connection with the 
Denver and Rio Grande road. That will make a competing line 
undoubtedly across the country. It is notademonstration, how- 
ever, that the Union Pacific Railroad, connecting with the Central 
Pacific Railroad at Ogden and going onto California, will not be a 
profitable road. There will becompetition, undoubtedly, and com- 

ition will not be un welcome. 

If the Government takes possession of the Union Pacific, it will 
find competition in these other roads. But the case which I un- 
derstood the junior Senator from Nebraska to be making out was 
that the 1,400 miles of Union Pacific Railroad would not be valua- 
ble because there are certain roads connecting with it without 
which it would not be 1 My inquiry was whether the 
connecting roads would not need the Union Pacific just as much 
as the Union Pacific would need the connecting P 

Take the Kansas Pacific, for instance. The Senator spoke of 
that as running fo the hundredth meridian. There it stops. To 
that point it is part of the Union Pacific, 1,400 miles, and it would 
be acquired, I suppose, from foreclosure. The Senator says that 
from there to Denver is a road which the Union Pacific does not 
own, and which the United States can not get possession of under 
the foreclosure. Now, I say as to that road from the hundredth 
meridian to Denver, is not the Kansas Pacific road, now part of 
the Union Pacific system, just as important to thatline as the 
road from the hundredth meridian to Denver is to the Kansas 
Pacific road? 

Where is the Government, with its 1,400 miles of railroad, on 
which it has a second mortgage and of which it can easily obtain 
possession by paying the first mortgage and foreclosing its own 
mortgage, under any disadvantage if it wants to foreclose this 
mortgage; and why should it surrender in these proceedings its 
second lien for the payment of a portion only of the Government 
debt? I do not think the Senator from Nebraska has succeeded 
in "Rs epu that this property will not be exceedingly valuable, 
will not in a condition to do a profitable business, notwith- 
mening. it may contain only the 1,400 miles of Union Pacific sys- 

proper. 

Mr. THURSTON. If the Senator from New Hampshire had 
done me the honor to sit in his seat at the last session of Congress 
and listen to the argument I then made, he would have received 
my full views npon the precise question he now asks. I do say 
that the 1,400 miles of road wo be very valuable to the Gov- 


ernment or to anybody else. The question is how valuable. The 
Government now has a claim against it, when I last saw the fig- 
ures, of about $68,000,000, less the sinking fund. Probably the 
Government claim against the 1,400 miles of road at the present 
time is, in round numbers, $50,000,000. 

Mr. GEAR. Fifty-three million dollars. 

Mr. THURSTON, Fifty-three million dollars, the Senator from 


Iowa says. 

The proposition on the other side is one which it has seemed to 
me must have from the first-mortgage bondholders, 
anxious to get their mon That is, the proposition is for the 
Government now to pay off the $34,000,000 of first mortgages on 
the 1,400 miles of road. That is what the Senator from New 
Hampshire suggests under the law. 

Mr. CHAN That is what the law directs. Iam dealing 
with the law already upon the statute book. 

Mr. THURSTON. © law provides that the President, if in 
his judgment he thinks it is best for the interest of the United 
States or to protect its interests, shall do this. 
ors EAR . May I make a suggestion to the Senator from 

ebraska? 


This suit—— 
Mr. ALLEN. I hope the Senator from Iowa will not inject 
MS ore questions into the discussion to-night. 
. GEAR. It is not a question. 
Mr. ALLEN. Idesire to conclude, and I think it will take me 
a week now to hunt up the threads of my remarks and get them 


together properly. 
Mr. CHAND I am with the Senator from Iowa in this 


ien The Senator from Nebraska yielded the floor. 
. ALLEN. I am perfectly willing to yield for any ordinary 
question or explanation. 

Mr. GEAR. I want to make an explanation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
rises to a point of order. He will state his point of order. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I suggest that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire ought to ask the Senator from Iowa to ask the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska to ask the senior Senator from Nebraska to 
yield the floor. ; 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa will sus- 
pend. The Chair has been endeavoring to preserve order. The 
difficulty comes from tho fact that Senators rise and address inter- 
rogatories to each other without asking through the Chair per- 
mission of the Senator having the floor. The present occupant of 
the chair has twice or three times to-day called attention to that 
infraction of therules. Thesenior Senator from Nebraska is enti- 
tled to the floor. 'TheChairaskstheseniorSenatorfrom Nebraska 
if he yields to any other Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to each and all for ordinary questions 
and answers, but I do not feel as though I ought to 114 to the 
extent of having three or four hours’ discussion injected into the 
bowels of what I am going to say or have said. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. President — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the senior Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. N. Iyield. 

Mr. GEAR. I understood the senior Senator from Nebraska to 
state that he would continue his speech to-morrow and would 

ield the rest of the afternoon to the junior Senator from Ne- 


Mr. ALLEN. No; I tried to get unanimous consent to dothat, 
but I could not. I desire to get all of my speech into one RECORD, 
and I find I can not if 1 do that. 

Mr. GEAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The senior Senator from Ne- 
braska is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. GEAR. I wish to make a suggestion to the junior Senator 
from Nebraska about the suit for foreclosure—this arrangement 
regarding the payment suggested by Governor Hoadly, by these 
parties putting up earnest money with the agreement that they 
would bid so 1nuch to start with. 

ÜThat agreement was not made by President Cleveland, as I 
know, until it developed in the last Congress that the House de- 
clined to pass the so-called funding bil. The Senate did not take 
it up for the reason that the House refused to pass it; and it was 
ihought by the members of the committee, including myself, that 
it was not wise to take up the bill and act on it. This arrange- 
ment was not made by the late President until the fact was dem- 
onstrated that the Senate would not take up the bill and that the 
House had refused to passit. I wish to say that in justice to 
President Cleveland. 

Mr. THURSTON. In deference to the statement of my col- 
league. I wil merely say to the Senator from New 5 
iM CHANDLER] that 1 will answer his inquiry at length ore 
e discussion closes. 


Lad 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Then I hope the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska will allow me to get mm uiry all in before he proceeds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. the senior Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. THURSTON. I should like to suggest to my colleague—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ithought the senior Senator from Nebraska 
yielded to me. 

Mr. THURSTON. My colleague should not yield for other 
gue to be propounded to me, who have not the floor, unless 

am to be permitted to answer the questions in my own way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. I recognize 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is entitled to the floor, the senior Senator from Nebraska 
having yielded. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I thank the Chair and the two Senators 
from Nebraska. 

The existing law as quoted in the pending resolution, after stat- 
ing what the Senator from Iowa has said, that the President shall 


direct the payment of the first lien whenever he shall deem it |. 


important, proceeds to say: 

It shall be the duty of the Attorney-General, under the direction of the 
President, totake all such steps and proceedings, in the courts and otherwise, 
as shall be needful to redeem such lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance— 

That is, the first mortgage— 
and to protect and defend the rights and interests of the United States in 
respect of the matters in this section mentioned, and to take steps to foreclose 
any mortgage or lien of the United States on any such rail property. 

There is an explicit direction to the proper officers of the United 
States to foreclose the Government's second lien, and the Presi- 
dent is told that in order to effect that foreclosure he may pay the 
first mortgage if it is essential to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

Mr. THURSTON. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. THURSTON. 

Mr. CHANDLER, 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If it is necessary to protect the interests of 
the United States, he must pay the first mortgage. But the law 
is mandatory that he shall take steps to foreclose the Govern- 
ment's second lien. 

Mr. THURSTON. 


He may, but not must. 

He must do it. 

He may, but not must. 
He may do it if necessary. 


That is being done now in court. 


Mr. e Is the Government a party to these pro- 
ceedin 

ae ‘THURSTON. Certainly. The Government has filed its 

Mr. CHANDLER. Very good. 


Mr. THURSTON. The Government is in court. It has filed 
its bill. It has asked for foreclosure. 

I have been intending to suggest, and I suggest it now to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, what better position is the Govern- 
ment in; how can it ever get a better sale of the property by in- 
vesting $34,000,000 additional before it commences foreclosure? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suppose what the senior Senator from 
Nebraska and the Senator from Alabama complain of is instead of 
strictly pursuing the law, which says pay the first mortgage, if 
necessary, and foreclose the mortgage and collect the whole of the 
Government debt, the proceeding in court, which is being carried 
on by some agreement made by the Attorney-General of the late 
Administration, is in such a situation that before Congress meets 
next December the right of the Government to take this road by 
purchase under foreclosure sale, the right of the Government to 
take it in any other way, will be gone absolutely and the Govern- 
ment debt satisfied for about two-thirds of the amount that is 
actually due. I understand that to be the gravamen of the con- 
tention of the Senator from Alabama. I may be wrong about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I may be permitted—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I think I have shown some degree of patience 
here, and I must insist on continuing my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska de- 
clines to yield further. He will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when interrupted an hour or two 
ago I was proceeding to show—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska a question. He will yield for that purpose? 

Mr. AL 8 wos 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska clearly, 
concisely, and briefly state what fault he finds with what is going 


on? 

Mr. ALLEN. I was proceeding to show the number of roads 
or various branch roads that constitute the Union Pacific system, 
and I had got as far as the Leavenworth Branch when this dis- 


Les 


cussion began, which has lasted for the last hour or more. Ire- 
sumemystatement. The Cheyenne Division contains 104.10 miles, 
The total for the Union Pacific Railway is 1,822.59. 


Miles. 

Brighton and Boulder Bran enn 26. 97 
Carbon rot =<). oo ace ele 19.06 
Echo and Park City Railway 80.19 

Junction City and Fort Kearney Railway.............. 88 
Kansas Central Railroad _._.......-...--.--..-. 165. 85 
Kearney and Black Hills Railway.......... 65. 67 
Laramie, North Park and Pacific Railroad 13.36 
Omaha and Republican Valley Railway........ 482.04 
Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern Railway. 1,427. 84 
St. Joseph and Grand Island Railroad -... 251.06 
Kansas City and Omaha Railroad...................... 193. 68 
Salina and Southwestern Railway rr 35. 47 
Solomon et — 57.04 
Union Pacific, Lincoln and Colorado Railway.......... 225.85 
Total auxiliary Ines L 3,081.08 
=. 
Total Union Pacific system 4, 903. 67 


If, in the language of a distinguished statesman from Georgia, 
recently made in another branch of Congress, I can determine 
“where I am at," I propose to resume my remarks where I was 
some hours ago and continue them to a final and, I hope; a suc- 
cinct and logical conclusion. 

Before being drawn away from the proponon oya question of 
my colleague to a citation of the different railroads constituting 
the Union Pacific system, I was discussing the question of Gov- 
ernment ownership, and I was proceeding to deny, as emphatically 
as Lam capable of denying, that the Populist party in the State 
of Nebraska, or elsewhere for that matter, are in favor of a 
foreclosure that is not strictly in accordance with the language 
and policy of existing statutes, I think I have shown successfully 
that if the rules of law are to prevail in the determination of this 
question and in the disposition of this property, the statutory 
method of foreclosure must be pursued to the exclusion of any 
other method, 

My colleague made two statements in his discussion with the 
senior Senator from Alabama which I think need further atten- 
tion than that Senator gavethem. The first was that the Govern- 
ment, in a bill to foreclose, would be confined to the property 
covered by the statutory lien and then it must resort, if the prop- 
erty proved to be inadequate, to some supplementary proceedings, 
after a decree and the sale of the property. I do not think so, 
Unless the rules of equity have very N changed in the 
last two or three years, the Government would have a right to 
file a bill to foreclose the statutory lien upon the property speci- 
fied in the statute, and it would have a right to an 3 b 
the railroad company and a marshaling of all assets upon w ich 
the Government might have either a statutory or an equitable 
lien, and that could be done in the same suit. 

My colleague says he doubts, and I agree with him, whether the 
railroad company had a right to buy the stocks or bonds of other 
roads. I think it can not be disputed that a railroad company has 
no power by virtue of its charter to purchase stocks or onda of 
another railway company or to engage in any business foreign to 
the purpose of its creation. And yet, sir, I submit to my coll 0 
and the distinguished Senator from Alabama that if the Union 
Pacific Railway Company did purchase stocks and bonds of other 
companies, and the Government of the United States sought to 
foreclose an equitable lien upon those stocks and bonds, that com- 
pany could not be heard in court to deny its right to purchase and 
the liability of the stocks and bonds. It could not commit a 
wrong, it could not exceed its chartered authority and profit by 
the act, and at the same time be heard in court to say that the 
stock purchased by it was not liable. 

Mr. THURSTON. Iam glad that I can agree fully with my 
colleague on the law in this particular instance. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then, my colleague agreeing with me, let us go 
one step further and see how the Government has been deprived 
of its lien upon this fifty-seven million and odd hundred thousand 
dollars of stock. Mycolleaguesaysthat liens have been foreclosed 
upon many of the little roads I have named; that the property has 
been sold out and transferred to some other person or some other 
corporation, and by that means he says the stocks and bonds of 
the roads that were owned by the Union Pacific have become 
canceled. Yet I submit it was not within the power of any court, 
however far-reaching and exalted its jurisdiction, to destroy the 
lien of the Government on those stocks and bonds without making 
the Government a party to the suit which canceled the TAM: 

If there is a decree of that kind in existence, it is null and void, 
so far as the Government is concerned. It is coram non judice. 
It is without force, and the Government has the same lien to-da; 
on the stocks and bonds that it had when the Union Pacific ro: 
became the purchaser. 
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Mr. THURSTON. May I interrupt the Senator for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. THURSTON. The rule of law in respect to loose assets, 

rsonal property, stocks, and bonds, if I know what the law is, 

that no lien of a mo attaches to them until they are seized 
hold of, reduced to possession, taken by the court, sequestered, or 
subjected to the lien. z 

Mr. ALLEN. 1am talking not of a legal tien created by spe- 
cific mortgage, but of an equitable lien. ile it is true the rule 
laid down by my colleague as to a mortgage—what may be called 
strictly a legal lien—is correct, as respects an equitable lien—that 
is, a lien resulting from the purchase and ownership of the stock 
of the Union Pacific—it is not correct, and it never was the law. 
I admit if these stocks and bonds are in the nature of negotiable 
paper—and possibly I might go further and say assignable paper 
they might be negotiated and assigned by the purchaser to some 
other person, and by that means the lien of the Government be 
destroyed; but in that event the individual or corporation selling 
them would be liable to the Government for the conversion. So 
in any event the right of the Government, either to the stocks or 
to the proceeds, could be maintained. 

My colleague said yesterday: / 

Do yx say, Mr. President, or do the Senators upon the other side say, 
there is overcapitalization by the promoters, who are to me the pur- 

rs? What difference does that make to you or to me or to our people? 
Every railroad corporation which has built a in any part of our 
country has been overcapitalized. Its stock has been watered. Its funds 
have been squandered. What of it, etc. 

There is no more subtle and effectual system of confiscation to 
be found than in overcapitalization. The Government should 
promptly pass a law prohibiting the overcapitalization of corpo- 
rations created by national authority. The construction of the 
Union Pacific Railroad never cost one-half the debt against it, 
and yet that company is liable now, speaking in general terms, in 
round numbers, for $110,000 a mile, and the people of the States 
through which it runs are compelled to pay a freight rate high 
enough to meet not only the actual cash value of the road, but to 
pay a profit upon its present capitalization. - 

Through the State of Nebraska, along the Platte River, I have 
no doubt that road can be duplicated to-day, rolling stock and all, 
for $15,000a mile. In fact, I know of y as good a road, road- 
bed, and stock north of the Union Pacific, in a part of the country 
where it is more difficult to construct a road,that cost less than 
$10,000a mile. Yet with a road worth not to exceed $15,000 a 
mile, the people of Nebraska and the people of Kansas and Colo- 
rado are compelled to pay a rate that will not only pay a profit 
upon the $15,000 a mile, but that will pay an enormous profit upon 
$95,000 a mile of absolutely pure water. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. Present may I interrupt my col- 
league for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. THURSTON. My colleague is now proposing that the Gov- 
ernment shall take $34,000,000 out of its Treasury, that it now has, 
and invest it in paying off a first lien on 1,400 miles of road, or 
about $24,500 per mile of road. If the Government had not any 
lien PORE. the Senator think that that wasa good investment just 
of itse 

Mr. ALLEN. Of course it is a good investment. It would be 
the best investment in the world if the Government would add 
even more than that and get control of the bond-aided railroads 
and reduce the freight rates and operate the roads in the interest 
of the people. The people would be able tosavein ninety days, in 
us rior gment, more than this sum of D 

.THURSTON. 1f my colleague will permit me, as I sug- 
gested yesterday, it being a portion of the remark I made on 
which he partially quotes me to-day, why not, then, instead of in- 
vesting our money in railroads at much more than my colleague 
says they are worth, have Congress fix the rates of transportation 
on all interstate railroads? I will join my colleague in that. I 
suggested that remedy yesterday. 

. ALLEN. Simply because Congress will not do it; that is 
all. There is no question as to the power. I should like to see 
the man who is statesman enough to get a maximum freight-rate 
bill through Congress. Mr. President, these companies are rep- 
resented here. They have their representative in the city of 
Washington. There is not a person in this Chamber, not even 
one of these little pages, who will ever live to see the day when 
the Congress of the United States will pass a maximum freight 
Ltr ess there is a radical change in the Government for the 

tter. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Nebraska will pardon me, 
that illustrates one of the most serious evils of the presentrailroad 
system, in my judgment, in this country. It is worse thana high 
freight rate; it is worse than a high passenger rate. It is the 
enormons profits they make which enables them to hang around 
Ms 79 8 halls to influence legislation. 

r. ALLEN. I think that is true. 
Mr. President, there must be some system of preventing over- 
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capitalization, 
there is everything of it. Ifa corporation can be permitted to 
overcapitalize, for instance, from $15,000 a mile to $20,000, 825.000, 
or $100,000, every cent of money it takes out of the patrons of the 
road to pay profits on its overcapitalization is a clear case of abso- 
lute confiscation of the property of the private citizen. 

Sir, it may continue to capitalize and recapitalize until the over- 


“What of it?” asks my colleague. Why, sir, 


capitalization reaches fifty or one hundred thousand dollars or 
more a mile, and by that means the price of the farmer's produce 
be reduced to him beyond the point of cost of production. That 
is the condition of many of the farmers in the West to-day. Corn 
is selling in Kansas, Nebraska, and many of the Western States 
for 9 and 10 cents a bushel now. It has sold for 7 and 8 cents 
within the last sixty days. A bushel of corn can not be produced 
in the United States, taking one season with another, for less than 
15 cents. The people have been paralyzed for the last few years 
in their 3 to purchase by low prices and by a small volume 
of money, added to which has been the unlimited power of these 
corporations in the exaction of freight and passengar rates. And 
yet my colleague sees nothing wrong in overcapitalization. 

Let me pass on, Mr. President, to another proposition. It is not 
pleasant to me to disagree with my colleague, but I can not submit 
to the proposition that he laid down yesterday, that Congress has 
no power to charter a railway company that may run its 
through a State. If that is true, then Congress has no power to 
control commerce between the States. The commerce provision 
of the Constitution is absolutely nugatory and made null bya 
conclusion of that kind. 

Sir, the power to regulate commerce between the States carries 
with it the authority to employ the means of regulating that com- 
merce, and if, in regulating it, it becomes necessary to construct a 
railway or to improve the rivers and lakes of the country, Con- 
gress has ample power to do so. Congress is given power also to 
control the postal system of the United States. Who doubts that 
under the power to control the postal system Congress may con- 
struct a railway, a telegraph. or any other necessary means to 
carry out the provisions and policy of the Constitution? Sir, itis 
as much within the power of Congress to grant a charter toa rail- 
way company asit is within its power to grant a license to a steam- 
boat to navigate a river running into two or more States. 

Mr.GEAR. Will theSenator from Nebraska yield for a motion 
to adjourn? 

Mr. ALLEN, I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator is tired; he has a long speech yet to 
make, and he wants tocontinue it to-morrow. I move, therefore, 
with the Senator's consent, that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair requests the Senator 
from Iowa to withhold the motion for a moment. 

Mr. GEAR. Certainly. 


PENSION EXAMINERS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 3d instant, a report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions containing the names and residences and the 

litical affiliations, if known, of the pension examiners in the 
Held who were dismissed or discharged June 30, 1897, and the spe- 
cific reasons for such action in each case, etc.; which, on motion 
of Mr. ALLEN, was, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES EXPOSITION. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Third Assistant Secretary of State, transmit- 
ting, by direction of the Secretary of State, a copy of a note from 
the minister of Sweden and Norway at the city of Washington, 
extending an invitation to the Government of the United States 
to take part in an International Fisheries Exposition to be held 
at the city of Bergen, Norway, from May 16 to September 30, 1898, 
etc.; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Select 5 on International Expositions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. GEAR. I renew my motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock p. m.) the Senate 
POE until to-morrow, Friday, July 16, 1897, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 15, 1897. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 

Perry M. De Leon, of Georgia, to be consul-general of the 

United States at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
CONSULS, 

Joseph G. Stephens, of Indiana, to be consul of the United 
States at Plymouth, England. 

George J. Corey, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States at 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
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Frederick W. Hossfeld, of Iowa, to be consul of the United 
States at Trieste, Austria. 
Edward H. Ozmun, of Minnesota, to be consul of the United 


States at Stuttgart, Germany. 
Paul , of New Hampshire, to be consul of the United States 
at Sherbrooke, Quebec. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Julian H. Bingham, of Alabama, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Alabama. 
Charles M. Webster, of Montana, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Montana. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Charles B. Roberts, of Wisconsin, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, July 15, 1897. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Henry N. COUDEN. 

The Journal of the proceedings of July 12, 13, and 14 was read 
and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolution (H. Res, 76) granti rmission for the erection of a 
tempor. studio in the city of Washington, D. C., for use in the 
construction and completion of the statue of General Sherman. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13) maki 1 to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the Ven Fea, N of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. CULLOM, and 
Mr. COCKRELL as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution (H. Res. 76) granting permission for the erection of a tem- 
porary studio in the city of Washington, D. C., for use in the 
construction and completion of the statue of General Sherman. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he has any reasonable expectation that the con- 
ferees on the part of the House on the general deficiency bill will 
be ready to report at that time? 

Mr. CANNON. After an agreement is reached, the report will 
be first made to the Senate. In reply to the gentleman from Texas, 
I would state that the conferees of the two Houses have had two 
somewhat protracted sessions, and that they e t to arrive at 
an agreement, partial or complete, in time for the Senate to dis- 
pose of it to-day, so that if the House now sees prever to take a 
recess until to-morrow, the expectation is that the conferees will 
then be able to present their report upon the bill for consideration 
by the House, 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the gentleman very frankly that 
we are as anxious fo dispose of that appropriation bill as he can 
be; and if there vas any reasonable expectation that the conferees 
could conclude their labors to-day, so that the Senate might dispose 
of the report and it might be ready for action on the part of the 
House to-morrow, we on this side would have no objection to the 
proposed recess; but as the gentleman does not appear to be able 
to give that assurance, I think we shall be constrained to vote 

inst his motion. 

Ar. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, evidently the gentleman from 
Texas was not giving close attention to what I said. My state- 
ment was that we ho to be able to call up the conference re- 
porton the general deficiency bill in the House to-morrow. If 
the House should now determine to take a recess, our expectation 
is that an agreement, partial or complete, I can not say which, 
will be arrived at to-day in time for the Senate to act upon it. 
That is our expectation after consultation, and after two some- 
what protracted conferences with the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, with the expectation that the conferees 
will be ready to present some business for us to-morrow in con- 
nection with that bill, I am perfectly willing that the House shall 
now take a recess. 

The motion of Mr. CANNON was then agreed to; and the House 
accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) took a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive commu- 
Sone were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
OWS: 
A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
| from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of Humboldt 
Harbor, California—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Third Assistant Secretary of State, transmit- 
Haga copy of a note from the minister of Sweden and Norway, 
with accom: PE emerges &nd recommending an appropria- 
tion to enable the United States Government to participate in tho 
International Fisheries Exposition to be held at 

May 16 to September 30, 1898—to the i 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


rgen, Norway, 
on Appropria- 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
MES following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. LORIMER: A bill (H. R. 3791) for the erection of a mon- 
ument tothe memory of Abraham Lincoln in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C.—to the Committee on the Library. 

y Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 8792) to amend an act entitled 
An act empowering fourth-class postmasters to administer oaths 
to pensioners "—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MIERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 3793) ting increase 
of pension to soldiers of the Mexican war in ce cases—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARLOW: A resolution (House Res. No. 74) for the 
consideration of Senate concurrent resolution No. 16 on Monday, 
2 19, after the reading of the Journal—to the Committee on 

es. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule 1 bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 3794) for the relief of Mary Me- 
Clellan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: A bill (H. R. 3795) to remove the charge of 
desertion standing against Martin Kofroth—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3796) to remove the charge of desertion stand- 
ing against Sylvester S. Greth—to the Committee on Military 

airs. i 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3797) for the relief of William 
Ludgate—to the Committee on Military Affairs. f 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 8798) granting a pension to Mil- 
ton Iserman, of Thirty-third New Jersey Volunteers (unassigned )— 
to Aiso a bill (H. R. 2799) fr anting pend Julia A. Ha 

80, a (H. R. 3799) gran ion to ia A. ys, 
widow of Edwin R. Hays, Company . First Ohio Heavy Artil- 
lery—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3800) to grant pension to Elizabeth A. Gris- 
wold, mother of Seneca S. Marshall, Company B, Eighth United 
States Cavalry—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3801) for the relief of heirs of Mrs. Tellisse 
W. Wilson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also,a bill (H. R. 3802) granting $72 per month pension to 
Francis M. Bruner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3803) granting pension to Minnie B. Howe— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3804) for the relief of James McKenzie—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill Su R. 3805) 1 to Richard M. Mick, 
Company F, Eighty-sixth Illinois Infantry to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a . R. 3806) prenting pension to Elam Allen, late of 
Company E, Thirty-third Iowa Volunteer Infantry—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. , 

Also, a bill XGA R. 3307) for the relief of David K. Reynolds— 
to the Committee on Mili Tu Affairs. 

By Mr. JETT: A bill (H. R. 3808) granting a pension to Peter 
Francisco—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRIS: A bill (H. R. 3809) for the relief of Lorenzo 
A. Paddock—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3810) for the relief of Emma 
J. Altenborough, widow of William M. Altenborough, deceased, 
late pilot of gunboats Essex and General Lyon—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3811) granting a pension to Clarissa E. Tis- 
dale—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3812) granting a pension to Harriett Johnson, 
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formerly Harriett Sullivan—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3813) granting a pension to Josephine Sulli- 
yan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3814) gran an increase of pension to Mary 
L. Daniels, widow of ebster els—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SULLOWAY: A bill (H. R. 8815) for the relief of 
Alphonso M. Potvin, late of Colon, Republic of Colombia—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ZENOR: A bill (H. R. 3816) to t a pension to Philo 
You. late a private of Leavenworth Home Garda , known as 
the Leavenworth Greys—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8817) to grant a pension He W. Conrad, 
late a member of the Fredonia Home Guards—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following 5 — and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McINTIRE: Memorial of the Civil Service Reform As- 
sociation of Maryland, protesting against the passage of certain 
proposed amendments to the deficiency appropriation bill now 

ding in the Senate—to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 


By Mr. ZENOR: Sundr 


affidavits to accompany House bill 
No. 3121, for the relief of i 


hillip H. Odell—to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 
. SENATE. 
FRIDAY, July 16, 1897. 
'The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 


p Eee by Rev. Huen JoRNsTON, D. D., of the city of Wash- 


on. 
Eie Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
when, on motion of Mr. HALE, and by unanimous con- 
sent, — S turther reading was dispensed with. 
DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following report; which was read: 
The committee of conference on the disagreein: Mog of the ved Houses 
(ea to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 55 
sup e es a ons for year: ending 
fall an, iv, Qd for prior years, an = zor other p r 
‘ull a. free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 


8 $4 
n 


129, 130, 133, 134, 
148, 149, 150, 154, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 
1 180, 181, 183, 184, 


: 
ZB 


In lien of the ma said end insert the following: 
* International Ex tion at Paris: That the invitation of the Republic of 
totake part in an ee of works of the products of 
manufactures and ture of all nations, to be in 


commencin; 

the 15th day of April and closing the 5th day of November, 1 is is accepted 

and the governors of the —.— States and Territories be, hereuy; 
nested to invite the le of their respective States and Territorios 

© & proper 3 tion of the productions of our industry and of — 


nat be the coun are to take such further measures as ma; 
ben in order to secure heir respective € RÀ Territories the 
advantages to be derived from this beneficent 

That the war g shall a ta r to represent the 


to provide tor th representation of and na resources of 
the United States by their said e tion, and shall proper 
Space and privileges therefor, and shall e report to the dent, to be 


submitted to Congress on the first day of its next regular con 
qoem eedem ve Mer such recommendations as he MATS deem oo pcan 
or the compensation of commissioner, not to exceed 
‘or all necessary manone — ae bse attendant the the sum of 
000 is hereby appropriated, to continue ayailable until expended. 
nd the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its ment to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said 5 insert the foll 

“Accounts of Owen N. Denny and others: That the accoun 
the Treas are — 8 and directed pd seine e accounts 
of Owen N. Denny, late consul-general at and report to Con- 

gress the amount of fees received by him dur — 7 — as such consul- 
Snare: which by the rulesand construction then followed were unofficial and 
were retained by him; and also the amount of such fees so received by him 
which by such rules were not considered unofficial, and were accounted for 
and into the Treasury and have been since decided by by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be ; and also whether all or any other 
eneral or consuls at other places would have claims,” 

And Senate agree to the same, 


pers of 


That the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 41, and agree 8 the same with an amendment as follows: 


In AM sum named in said amendment insert $500; and the Senate 
the same. 

That the House recede from „ to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 50. and Mes T the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of ia wens ice weise 481.800: TCT 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 52, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

For the investigation and se! of a fish-cultural station in the State 
of Georgia, at some suitable t to be 8 by the. United States 
Commissioner of Fish and eries, the site and necessary for the 
iine. tO be donated- to UN. GOYSKRIMNLES fom sacks KOTDA lor so much 
thereof as may be necessary; and report of proceedings hereunder shall be 
made to Congress at its Der session. 

8 foregoin sums under Fish Commission to continue available during 

e fiscal y 

And ths . agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 60, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
At the end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 8 
“To be paid wholly from the 3 the District of Columbia; and 
ats Oni ee to the same. 

e House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate — — 78, and agree 3 abe same with an amendment as follows: 
In lien of the matter inserted ip envers erus the following: 


“t Northern Liberty Market c. mA eH under the 
act to provide for the payment of certain claims ye oe he District of Co- 
lumbia by drawback certificates, bio dores January 26, 1897, the allowance 
b tures, tools, and stock in trade. 


so far as the same were lost or destroyed, and to the fair value of tho stall 
privileges for the unexpired term of the ees year ending June 30, 1873, and 

no other or further claim shall be allowed under said act; and the auditor of 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia shall rt said so 
far as 59 by him, Doe without any allowance for in ,to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, who shall, in case they approve said 
claims, report the same to Go in their annual estimates, for payment 
out of the revenues of the tof Columbia. And no further drawback 
certificates shall be issued under Said &ct. All parts of said act which are 
inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed, 20 studing so much of said act as 
mou for the allowance of interest upon said claims; and no interest shall 


99 on any such 
ot 15.000, 8 as may ben be, and the 


thereof as ecessary, 
same is op d e se y peru ORT out 01 the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the payment of the necessary costs and e ses of 
proceedings had or to be had under — act and this amendment thereto.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
t to the amendment of the 


"For For in to the same with an amendment as follows: 


Insert after the w in line1 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, the word “ y creo agree to the same. 

That the House LS ts disagreement to the amendment of the 
Benate numbered 117, and 10 the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter by said E ip» insert the follo 

* That the title *sten phic clerk. $1,000, Audit of the Attorn neral, 

vided for in the h tive, executive, m and m e Lge aiee n - fer 
he fiscal year 1898, is hereby amended *private secretary 


Attorney-General, $2,400; cee EU me — agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its its disagreement to the — ot the 
Senate numbered 151, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out all of said amendment after the word "Ports," in line 31; and 
the Senate to the same. 

That the Hoos recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 155, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

* Botanic Garden: ‘Thosuperintandent of the Library building and erounda 
n hereafter 3 all . — FAMOSA made forand on account of the 

tanic Garden, an rse all ap tions authorized to be 
the Teint Ges auenieres on the Library, 
nate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 161, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Insert at the end of the matter inserted by said amendment the 3 

: Provided, That the Secretary of the Senate is authorized and directed 
to retain from the amount found | to A due to the late clerk to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims the sum of $68, an amount due the United States, 
and tocover the same into the Ter tothe credit of miscellaneous re- 
ceipts;" and the Senate agree to the sam 

hat the House recede from its — EA to the amendment of the 

num 70, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following; 

To enable the Committee on Claims of the Senate to fully examine into 
all the evidence in all cases of just claims are now before them, or that 
ported and not finally disposed of, with the view of 

beginning of the next session of Con- 

paid from the contingent fund of the Senateupon vouchers 
. N — — and said sum, or any part 
in the discretion of the iong Pn paid E additional com- 


Md the agree to the same. 
t the House recede from its disagreement to MuR amendment of the 
Senate numbered 179, and agree to the same with an nt as follows: 


In lieu of the matter stricken out by 88 . insert the following: 
“ For stationery for members of the House of Representatives, $125. 
“For ane for members of the House of Representatives, fiscal year 


1898, 
Ani the So sep ty bered i o, 98, 152, 158, à 182 the committee of 
amendments num 3 an e 
conference have been unable to 
HALE, 


EUGENE 
S. M. CULLO 
F. M. COCKRE 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
z T CANNON. 
A. NORTHWAY, 
SoSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
of the report, 
I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
las item it is that has just been read? What does it refer to? 
The SECRETARY, Amendment numbered 60. 


the readin, 
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Mr. HALE. Ican not hear the Senator, there is so much noise 
in the Chamber. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wanted to know what it refers to. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Senator from Nebraska wants to know 
what amendment numbered 60 is. 

Mr. HALE. Itis to pay A. S. Worthington for legal services. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is something with reference to the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; for legal services rendered in connection with 
the litigation growing out of the highway-extension act. 

Mr. ALLEN. It has no connection with the proposition to issue 
five million bonds for street extension? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is nothing of that sort? 

Mr. HALE. We do not go into that at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all I wanted to know. 

The reading of the zapori having been concluded, 

Mr. ALLEN. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Maine what 
has been done, if anything, respecting the armor-plate amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HALE. Nothing has been done so far as the House is con- 
cerned, because it has not reached the House, The Senate con- 
ferees stated to the House conferees that on full debate the Senate 
had taken action upon the subject on the basis of $300 a ton and 
no more, and that the Senate conferees could not under the cir- 
cumstances consider any increased sum. So that subject goes 
into the disagreements in the report. It is not a completed report. 

Mr. ALLEN. That item is still open in conference? 

Mr. HALE. It is still open in conference. The House has not 
acted upon it, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Maine tell me what was 
done with amendment numbered 34, on page 23, for the relief of 
George Z. French and sureties? 

Mr. HALE. That was agreed to. It has a precedent in other 
cases that have gone in before. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Secretary to read the 
items which are still in disagreement. 

Mr. HALE. I can tell the Senator what those are. No. 6, 
Spanish Claims Commission; No. 56, lighting in the District of 
Columbia; No. 88, Cumberland Sound, Florida; No. 90, Kootenai 
River, Montana; No. 98, armor plate, etc.; No. 152, engine house 
for Government Printing Office; No. 153, library for Government 
Printing Office, and No. 182, payments to certain House em- 
ployees. There is nothing of real importance still in disagree- 
ment except the MUTA . provision. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
report. 

e report was concurred in. 

Mr. HALE. Lask that the clerks may see that the action of the 
Senate is sent as soon as possible to the House, because that body 
is waiting for the report. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Should not the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments still in disagreement, and ask for a further conference? 

Mr. HALE. I will move, because it may ite matters, 
that the Senate further insist upon its amendments that are dis- 

d to, and ask for a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate at the further con- 
ference; and Mr. HALE, Mr. CULLOM, and Mr. COCKRELL were 


appointed. 
à r. HALE. Now, let the papers be sent at once to the House. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘That will be the order. 


PROPOSED ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. QUAY. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, individually, I have no particular 
objection to adjourning until Monday, although I would very 
much prefer to see the business which is under consideration, Sen- 
ate resolution No. 125, finished to-morrow. think a session to- 
morrow would be proper and would expedite business and help us 
all out, but if the Senate desires to adjourn over until Monday, I 
merely want to state that on Monday when the morning business 
is over I shall call up the unfinished business and insist that the 
Senate shall finish the consideration of resolution 125 on Monday. 

Mr. QUAY. Ihave no objection to that course. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania that when the Senate 
adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. MORGAN. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

'The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
that he withhold his motion until later in the day. I think it is 
entirely probable that we can get a vote on the Union Pacific 
Railroad resolution to-day, and there will then be no objection to 
an adjournment over. If he will withdraw his motion, and we 


reach a vote on the resolution, he can renew it, and it may meet 
with no opposition. 

Mr. QUAY. Iam assured that it will be almost impossible to 
procure a vote on the resolution to-day, while almost certainly it 
will be disposed of on Monday. Of course if the Senator from 
Kansas insists absolutely on proceeding with the consideration of 
the resolution to-morrow,I am willing to withdraw the motion; 
but he is in charge of the resolution, and I understand that he 
does not so insist. I hope the Senator from North Carolina will 
or Pei the motion. We can dispose of the resolution on 

onday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand the mo- 
tion to be temporarily withdrawn? 

Mr. QUAY. No; I insist on the motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEAR (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
sie Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington pue WiLSON]. I have made an 
arrangement with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] by which 
we exchange our pairs, he being paired with the Senator from 
New 3 .SMITH]. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. MCLAURIN], 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. TURNER (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming FIXE WARREN]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. WET- 
MORE]. As he has not voted, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to inquireif the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The senior Senator from Louisiana 
has not voted. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iam paired with that Senator. 

Mr. THURSTON (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. THURSTON. I withdraw my vote. I have a general pair 
with that Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WEL- 
r and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suggest to the Senator from North Carolina 
that he transfer his pair to the junior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. KYLE]. The junior Senator from South Dakota is not paired, 
and he is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iwill ask the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco], 
Who has charge of pairs, if the junior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. KYLE] is paired? 

Mr. PASCO. As far as I know, he is not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I will transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] to the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE], and let my vote stand in the 


negative. 

Mr. THURSTON. Itransfer my pair to the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. McBnIDE], and will vote. I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The Secretary recapitulated the vote. 

Mr. THURSTON. I su to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TILLMAN] that while he was out of the Chamber I trans- 
my pair with him on this vote to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McBnIDEJ. 

Mr. TILL (after having voted in the negative). Would 
the Senator from Oregon, to whom you transfe your pair, have 
voted in favor of an adjournment over? 

Mr. THURSTON, I transferred it to the Senator from Oregon, 
and he stands paired with the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But would that Senator, if present, have voted 
for an adjournment over? 

Mr. THURSTON. I took the responsibility that we take on the 
floor here to transfer our pairs to our colleagues who are known 
to be with us on the vote. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Very well, sir; I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DANIEL (after having voted in the negative). I do not 
see the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HaxssROUGH] in his seat, 
= therefore I withdraw my vote. Ihavea general pair with that 

mator. 

Mr. PERKINS (after having voted in the negative). I ask if 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Roach] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. PERKINS. With the permission of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. DANIEL]. I will transfer my pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Roach] to the senior Senator from 
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North Dakota [Mr. HansprouGH], which will permit the Senator 
from Virginia and myself to vote. 

Mr. DANIEL. Very well. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PERKINS. I vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
^ Fairbanks, Kenney, Sewell, 
Carter. Foraker, Orr Shoup, 
Chandler, ar, Penrose, Stew 
lark. Gray. Platt, Conn. 
Cullom, e, Platt, N. Y. 
Davis, uay, 
boe, Hawley, wlins, 

NAYS—2. 
Allen, Gallinger, Morgan, Spooner, 
Baker, arris, Nelson, ller, 
Bate, Heitfeld, 3 Turpe 
Berry, Jones, Ar Perkins, Vest. 
Butler, McEnery, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Chilton, allory, Pettus, White. 
Daniel, ills, Proctor, 

NOT VOTING—%. 

Aldrich, e, McBride, Roach, 
Bacon, George, McLaw Smith, 
Burrows, Gorman, McMillan, man, 
Cattery, Hansbrough, Mantle, Turner, 
Cannon, oar, Martin, Warren, 
Clay, Jones, Ney. Mason, Wellington, 
Cockrell, yle, Mitchell, Wetmore, 
Elkins, Lindsay, Murphy, Wilson. 
Faulkner, Lodge, Wolcott. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I rise with a good deal of em- 
barrassment for the first time in twenty-one years of Congres- 
sional life to say something in the nature of a personal explana- 
tion. It is a matter of ib Pets consequence to the world in 

eral, or perhaps to any Senator, but it has given me a good 
eal of annoyance. ; 

I have the honor and satisfaction to be one of the proprietors of 
the Hartford Courant. Several times the Washington Post has 
quoted paragraphs therein from that paper which might possibly 
be unacceptable to Senators, stating that Senator HawLEy’s paper 
said so and so. It has distinctly rebuked me for the alleged ** Sen- 
atorial discourtesy" of an article. It has repeated that this 
morning. 

Itold the managing editor some time ago that I had not been 
the editor of that paper for twenty years. He says I am called 
the editor in the Congressional Directory. I am not. It is stated 
there that I became editor of the Courant upon consolidation of 
papers in 1867, but many things have happened in thirty years, 
nn among them twenty-one years’ service in Congress, at a dis- 
tance of about 329 miles from Hartford, For more than twenty 
years I have not been even nominally editor of the Courant. The 
editors and managers are old and dear friends, and in general 

rinciples and purposes we agree. But every man of experience 
Lo that the personal equation” enters into the editor's style. 

They published, with my entire approval, some years ago a state- 
ment that I was going to Congress again, and I would not be held 
responsible for them nor they for me. They must conduct the 
paper as they think best. They do that with freedom and cour- 
age. Perhaps they say things sometimes in the paper that I 
would not say of my brother Senators. I am not to be charged 
with discourtesy for that, I am this day just about to discharge 
with diligence almost the only duty I have in connection with the 
Courant. Iam about to edit with pleasure a receipt for the last 
quarter's dividend, 

REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2385) to amend the act entitled **An act 
granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war, 
and for other purposes," approved January 29, 1887, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. - 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (S. 2398) to pay the Union Iron 
Works, of San Francisco, Cal., for extra work on the Monterey; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with*the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

e also introduced a bill (S, 2399) for the relief of the Union 
Iron Works, of San Francisco, Cal.; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2400) for the relief of 
George Hoeffner; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

DIGEST OF DECISIONS AND PRECEDENTS. 
Mr. GRAY submitted the following resolutions; which were 


referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That the Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 278, second session 
Fifty-third Congress, being a Digest of decisions and precedents of the Sen- 


ate and House of Representatives of the United States relating to their pow- 
ers, privileges. etc.," with certain addenda and revisions, be printed and in- 
dexed under the direction of the Committee on Printing, for the use of the 
Senate. Any special services required and rendered in the execution of this 
order shall be paid for out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Resolved, That 100 additional copies be printed and bound for distribution 
by the compiler. 

ALFREDO H. HUGNET. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to call up and ask immediate action 
upon a resolution that I offered severaldays ago requesting in- 
formation from the State Department in reference to the impris- 
onment of Alfredo H. Hugnet in the Island of Cuba. I ask the 
Chair to lay the resolution before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate as 
a part of the morning business the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr..MorGAN], coming over from a previous 
Sw. The resolution will be read. \ 

he Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. MORGAN 
on the 12th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, 'That the President be requested to send to the Senate, if in his 
opinion it is not incompatible with the public interests, all the information 
in ee of the Government relating to the arrest of Alfredo H. Hugnet, 
a citizen of the United States, on or about the 6th of September, 1895, and his 
imprisonment in Habana, Cuba, by Spanish authority, and the charges that 
were preferred against him, if any, and as tothe process under which he was 
arrested and veros ee and the place and manner of hisimprisonment, and 
his treatment while he was in prison. he was released, whether any and 
weet conditions were imposed upon him as the conditions of his release from 
prison. 


Mr. HALE.” Does the resolution contain the usual discretion- 
clause? I did not hear it. 
r. MORGAN. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That clause is in the resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I desire to submit a very brief 
statement of the facts upon which the resolution is predicated. 

Alfredo Hernandez Hugnet is a native of the Island of Cuba, 
but was admitted, August 2, 1876, by the superior court of New 
York, to United States citizenship. He was duly registered as a 
resident of Cuba in the United States consulate at Matanzas and 
at the United States consulate-general at Habana. He is a married 
mananda Lees by profession; the manager of asugar plantation 
of his own in Cuba, and had under his care the affairs of others. 

The claimant was arbitrarily arrested September 6, 1896, and 
imprisoned, no warrant or other paper being produced to anthor- 
ize such arrest or stating any charges against him. No heed was 
pe to his protest that he was an American citizen. He was con- 

ned for five days in a dark, small, filthy cell, under guard, and 
deprived of all communication with consul or friends or the privi- 
lege of employing counsel. He was then taken before the chief of 
police of Habana, without charges having been presented against 
him, unprovided with counsel, and again Mp ese being held 
iucomunicado for about twelve days, when he was permitted to 
see his family and the OUR genre, and finally, a few days after- 
wards, was expelled from theisland under circumstances of extreme 
hardship, not being permitted to settle bis affairs, though every 
effort was made to secure an extension of time for that purpose. 

His arrest and confinement as well as his expulsion were the 
acts of the executive authority, no judicial process of any kind 
whatsoever having been instituted. 

Mr. Hugnet was engaged in the practice of his profession, 
attending to the affairs of others, as well as the affairs of his own 
sugar estate, and in no wise concerned in the revolution in Cuba, 

I bring this forward for the purpose of having a test made of 
the power of the Spanish Government, without judicial procedure, 
arbitrarily, and without giving any excuse at all, to banish Amer- 
ican citizens from the Island of Cuba, men engaged in business 
there, not in the slightest 9 connected with the rebellion or 
insurrection, and who have had no 3 whatever in it. 
I therefore hope that the Senate will pass the resolution calling 
for the information. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MRS. CHRISTINE C. BARNARD. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Imove that the bill (S. 449) granting an 
increase of pension to Mrs. Christine C. Barnard be taken from 
the Calendar and indefinitely postponed, there being two reports 
concerning the same case, 

The motion was agreed to. 

GEORGE W. SMITH. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to make the same motion concern- 
ing the bill (S. 657) to increase the poson of George W. Smith, 
late a captain, Seventh Regiment New Jersey Infantry Volun- 
teers, a pension having been allowed in the Pension Bureau for 
the same amount that is named in the bill. 

The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. HARRIS. Imovethat the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of resolution No. 125. c 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair kears 
none, and the resolution is before the Senate. 
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BOUNDARY BETWEEN SOUTH DAKOTA AND NEBRASKA, 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I ask unanimous consent to call up the 
bill (S. 2138) to give the consent of Congress to a compact entered 
into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska respect- 
ing the boundary between said States. It is agreed to by every- 
one and is very brief, and I think will take but a moment. As the 
question involves the jurisdiction over some fifty or sixty people 
and the territory involved is a refuge for criminals, it is very im- 
portant that the bill should be disposed of at once. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator before giving 
consent to its consideration whether the bill follows out the rec- 
ommendations of the joint commission which was appointed. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It does, and it has the approval of both 
3 The agreement between the two States is a part of 

e measure, 

Mr. ALLEN. It follows the line as found by them? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. As found by them, and as agreed to by 
the two States. 

e ALLEN. T have no objection to the consideration of the 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
asks unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill indicated 


by him. 
Mr. MORGAN. Not desiring to displace the regular order that 
has just been taken up. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. It will be disposed of in a moment. It is 
& very brief matter. 
Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator desire to displace the pend- 


ing order? 
.PETTIGREW. Oh, not at all. I ask for the considera- 
tion of the bill without displacing the present order, 


Mr. MORGAN. Then I ask that the bill be taken up by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. By unanimous consent, that is all. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

'The preamble was agreed to. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No. 125, re- 
rted by Mr. Harris from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
eclaring it to be the sense of the Senate that the President should 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out the provisions of 
the act approved ch 3, 1887, by clearing off by JA n me the 
paramount liens, mortgages, etc., on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
and to take steps to foreclose any mortgage or lien of the United 
States on any of said railroad prope: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. N. Mr. President, I desire this morning to occupy 
the time of the Senate for a few moments only, and to direct at- 
tention especially to the statutes bearing on the question of the 
means by which the Government is to foreclose its lien on the 
Union Pacific Railroad. I will read section 5 of the act of July 1, 
1862: 


SEC. 5. And be it further ena That for the p herein mentioned 
the Secretary of the Treasury upon the cer te in writing of said 
commissioners of the completion and equipment of 40 consecutive miles of 
said railroad and te ph, in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
issue to said compan ds of the United States of gp riri in 
thirty years after da vm te percent per annum interest (said interest 
payable semiannually), which interest may be paid in United States Treas- 
ury notes or any other money or currency which the United States have or 
shall declare lawful money and a legal tender to the amount of sixteen 
of said bonds rr mile for such section of 40 miles, and to secure the repay- 
ment to the United States, as hereinafter provided, of the amount of said 
bonds so issued and delivered to said emg ah ther with all interest 
thereon which shall have been paid by the United Sta the issue of said 
bonds and the delivery to the company shall i; coi tute a first mort- 

e on the whole line of the railr and te eqraph, together with the roll- 

stock, fixtures, and property of every kind and description, and in con- 
sideration of which said bonds epe ; and on the or failure of 
poa pex iu to redeem said bonds, or any part of them, when required so 
to do b; e Dares of the Treasury in accordance with the provisions of 
this act, the said with allthe rights, functies, immunities, and appur- 
tenances thereunto belonging, and also all lands ted to the said company 
by the United States which at the time of said default shall remain in the 
ownership of the said company, may be taken on of by the Secre 
of the Treasury for the use and benefit of the United States: Provided, I. 
section shall not apply to that part of any road now constructed. 


This section provides for Government ownership of this rail- 
way, for it specifically requires, in case of default on the part of 
the rai company in the payment of the bonds, that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall take possession of the road for the 
use and benefit of the United States.“ Of course it does not say 
in words that he shall operate the road; but if he is in possession 
of it, it follows as a logical conclusion that he must operate it, or 
it must remain idle. 

There is a ific means pointed out for the foreclosure of the 
Government lien; and I am perfectly willing to meet any gentle- 
man in this Chamber in the discussion of this proposition. that 


where the law creates a new right—that is, a right which did not 
exist at common law—and prescribes a remedy for the enforce- 
ment of that right, the remedy prescribed is to be used to the 
exclusion of all other remedies, and this statute does create a new 
right and a remedy for its enforcement. 
urning to section 10 of the act of July 2, 1864, I find this: 
Sxc. 10. And be it further enacted, That section 5 of said act 


Referring to the section of the act which I have just read— 


be so modified and amended that the Union Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, and any other company authorized to 
participate in the construction of said road, may, on the completion of each 
section of said road, as provided in this act, and the act to which this act is 
an amendment, issue their first-mortgage bonds on their respective railroad 
and raa 5 lines to an amount not exceeding the amount of the bonds of 
the United States, and of even tenor and date, time of maturity. rate and 
character of interest, with the bonds authorized to be issued to said railroad 
companies, respectively. And the lien of the United States bonds shall be 
subordinate to that of the bonds of any or either of said companies hereby 
authorized to be issued on their respective roads, property, sae equipments, 
except as to the provisions of the sixth section of Phe act to which this act is 
an amendment, relating to the ion of dispatches and the transpor- 
tation of mails, troops, munitions of war, supplies, and public stores for tho 
Government of the United States. : 

Mr. President, the lien of the Government of the United States 
on this road is preserved by this act. It is made subordinate, of 
course, or secondary, to the lien of ihe holders of the first-mort- 
gage lien; but the lien of the Government is expressly preserved, 
and nothing is said in the act to in any manner impair section 5 
of the act of 1862. prescribing the remedy for the enforcement of 
the Government lien on this property. 

Now, sir, passing over some of the statutes on this subject, I 
want tor section 4 of the act of March 3, 1887: 

Sxc. 4. That whenever, in the — of the President, it shall be deemed 
necessary to the protection of the interests and the preservation of the 
security of the United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other inter- 
est in any of the property of any or all of the several companies u which 
a lien, mo or other incumbrance paramount to the right, title, or in- 
terest of the United States for the same property, or any part of the same, 
may exist and be then lawfully liable to be enforced, the Secre of the 
row — under — 3 of the 8 redeem or 8 rwise 

ear off sur „ or other brance 
the sums lawfully due in Tapes 't thereof out of the Treamary. y vering 

There is the first remedy of the Government for the enforce- 
ment of its lien on this etme First, it invokes the action of 
the Chief Executive; and he is required, if he finds it necessary 
for the protection of the interests and the ation of the 
security of the United States in respect of its lien or mortgage, to 
take the action prescribed by the statute. 

Mr. President, the recent President of the United States did 
declare that it was n to preserve the lien or mortgage of 
the Government. We are not taught by this section of the stat- 
ute the doctrine that has been advocated in this Chamber that tho 
Government of the United States should throw away its security 
and abandon its lien; but we are taught, so far as we can draw a 
deduction from this statute, that the President of the United 
States must conserve the interests of the Government and pre- 
serve the security of the United States in respect of its lien or 
mortgage, and he must do that, first, by requiring the Secretary 
of the ury to **redeem or otherwise clear off such paramount 
lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance by paying the sums lawfully 
due in respect thereof out of the Treasury." No effort has been 
made to carry out this statute. The President has not given—I 
am speaking now of the late President, because this matter has 
not been considered by the nt Administration—no effort and 
no direction whatever was given by the President to the Secretary 
of the Treasury to redeem or otherwise clear off such paramount 
liens on this property by paying these sums lawfully due in respect 
thereof out of the Treasury. 

Mr. THURSTON. 
question? . 

Mr. ALLEN. I will ge for a question, butI must decline, in 
advance, to submit to the extensive interruptions to which I sub- 


mitted Dome 

Mr. URSTON. In the last part of the last clause of section 
4 of the act of 1887 it is made the duty of the Attorney-General, 
under the direction of the President, among other things, to take 
steps to foreclose any mortgages or liens of the United States on 
such railroad property. Does my colleague contend that the Gov- 
ernment limited its right of foreclosure so that, whether it was 
for the interests of the Government or not, it must first redeem 
from any prior liens before commencing a suit in foreclosure? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I will come to that in a few mo- 
ments in the order of my discussion. 

Then it is declared: 

And the United States shall thereupon become and be subrogated to all 


rights and securities theretofore 8 the debt, mortgage, lien. or 
other incumbrance in respect of which such payment shall have bee: 


n made, 

Mr. THURSTON. Yes; but if my colleague will permit me, 

suppose that it was apparent to everybody that the value of the 
whole pro was only one-tenth 


of the first-mortgage lien, 
would it then be incumbent on the United States, under this stat- 


Will my colleague permit me to ask him a 


ute, to pay off this lien before taking any steps to satisfy its own? 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I think it would according to the 
roper construction of the statute. Policy might dictate a modi- 
cation of the statute under those circumstances. 

Mr. THURSTON. Then my colleague understands that this 
statute was a limitation of the power that the Government already 
had, and not an enlargement of the power? E 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not understand it to be a limitation. I 
understand it to be a specific direction, and I understand, in the 
construction of statutes, that the remedies in the order in which 
they are prescribed must be pursued; and when this statute says 
thatthe Secretary of the Treasury shall clear off and pay the su- 
perior lien from money in the Treasury, the Government can not 
refuse that and resort to another remedy. à 

Mr. THURSTON. Does my colleague insist that prior to the 
Statute of 1887 the Government had no right to foreclose its lien? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithink I have cited the law on that subject and 
shown that as conclusively as I could. I turn back to section 5 of 
the act of 1862, and read: 

And on the refusal or failure of said company toredeem said bonds, or any 
part of them, when required so to do by the Secretary of the Treasury in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act, the said road, with all the rights, 
functions, immunities, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, and also all 

granted to the said company by the United States which at the time of 
said default shall remain in the ownership of the said company, may be taken 

— ce z 2r the Secretary of the Treasury for the use and benefit of the 


That is about as comprehensive an authority as can be con- 
Mr. THURSTON. The Senator does not answer my question 


whether the Government had a right to foreclosure before the 
passage of the act of 1887? 


Mr. ALLEN. What does my colleague mean by “foreclosing”? 


That is à very comprehensive term. 

Mr. THURSTON. I mean that right which the Government, 
the same as an individual holder of a lien, has to go into court and 
secure a decree of court in the nature of a foreclosure decree. 
mortgages that we are familiar with give to the mortgagee the 
right of entry, authorizing him to take possession when the condi- 
tions of the mortgage are broken; but my colleague will not insist 
that the opinan mortgagee—the individual—can thereby go in 
and take personal possession of the property without the interven- 
tion of the court. He can merely call upon the court to aid him 
in that matter. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. „ me to say that in my judg- 

ent the sovereign power in dealing with property has no author- 
ity to go into court unless e y authorized to do so; it must 
exercise its sovereign right by physically taking 5 of 
the property strictly in accordance with the terms of the statute. 
Turning to section 4 of the act of 1887, as a result of the duty im- 
posed on the Secretary of the Treasury— 

The United States— 

So says the statute— 1 
shall Morris a become and be subrogated to all rights and securities there- 
tofore pertaining to the debt, mort lien, or other incumbrance in respect 
of which such payment shall have Parii ADS 

There the Government is in possession of the road and all its 
assets, and there the Government will remain and operate it until 
Congress, by some future legislation, may authorize a redemption 
from other lien holders, if they have an equity of redemption. 
Then it is said: 

It shall be the duty of the Attorney-General, under the direction of the 
President, to take all such steps and proceedings, in the courts and otherwise, 
as shall be needful to redeem such lien, m or other incumbrance, and 
to protect and defend the rights and interests of the United States in 
of the matters in this section mentioned, and to take steps to foreclose any 
mortgages or liens of the United States on any such railroad property. 

That is the portion of the section which gives my colleague 
trouble. That is the secondary authority. It comes second in the 
order of enumeration in thestatute. It is imperative in this sense, 
and in this only: If the Government can not thoroughly protect its 
righis through the action of the Secretary of the Treasury, in tak- 
ing 8 of the property and redeeming from previous lien 
holders, it becomes the duty of the Attorney-General, under direc- 
tion of the President, to redeem such lien—that is, to redeem from 
the previous lien on the property and protect the interests of the 
Government— 

redeem such lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance, and to protect and 
end the rights and interests of the United States in respect of the matters 
this section mentioned, and to take steps to foreclose any mortgages or 
ms of the United States on any such railroad property. 

If I understand the situation correctly, the bill filed by the Gov- 
ernment or by the Attorney-General—because I do not regard it 
as the action of the Government—is not a bill to foreclose the 
Government lien on this propery: I may be mistaken in that 
respect, but I do not think 1 am. It is not an original proceeding 
or a suit in equity to foreclose. The Attorney-General, by virtue 
of his office, as he claimed, has entered an appearance for the 

ent in certain suits in chancery brought in a Federal 


E 


court, and has suffered the Government, without process and 
without authority of law, to be impleaded in those cases. 

Mr. President, the Attorney-General is not a constitutional offi- 
cer of the Government. He is a creature of the statute; his office 
is created by statute, and his authority is prescribed by statute. 
He is just as limited in his authority as the most obscure officer of 
the land when leaving the plain and beaten pathway pointed out 
by the statute for the exercise of authority—that is, nothing is to 
be presumed in behalf of his authority; that which is necessary 
to the exercise of authority expressly conferred on him by statute. 

He has no authority to appear in a case unless by statute. Sir, 
if that were not true, the Attorney-General in entering an unau- 
thorized appearance in a case might do the Government infinite 
damage; he might be the instrument of depriving it of millionsof 
acres of land brought into litigation between private parties or 
private corporations; he might be the means of the Government 
sustaining constant injury or constant damage by reason of his 
making 8 in litigation without specific statutory au- 
thority to do so, That is about all there is to this question of 
authority, or rather, I should say, the question of the means to be 
adopted to bring about a foreclosure of the Government lien. 

It would not do, Mr. President, to follow out the statutory 
method of taking possession of the property; it would not do for 
the late President of the United States to direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take possession of the property according to the 
lan e of the act of 1862, for that would be giving the people 
of the United States their rights and interest in this property, and 
it would be the means of depriving these gentlemen, who have 
formed a reorganization committee, of making large private for- 
tunes by eating up the substance and the assets of this road and 
depriving the people of their rights. So the statute is absolutely 
set at defiance by the authorities; absolutely violated by officers 
high in the nation refusing to carry out the plain provisions of 
the law. Why, sir, if these gentlemen had been officers of a State 
they would have been indicted and convicted for criminal viola- 
tion of the statute; but, unfortunately, in the United States, the 
higher a man stands in official position the more he may violate 
statutes with BERE: 

Passing from this question of law, I desire to call attention to 
the coal lands of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. It owns 
over 20,000 acres of coal lands in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah; 
and the lands have been a source of very great revenue to the 
company. For instance, from January 1, 1889, to the ensuin, 
November there were taken from its mines for the use of the roa 
267,962 net tons of coal, and for commercial purposes 283,089 tons, 
making a total of 551,031 tons. The cost, delivered on the cars at 
the mouth of the mines, was $1.35 a ton. The company mined in 
all during the year more than 1,650,000 tons for its own use, and 
for commercial purposes 400,000 tons. The company also bought 
for its own use in the same time 502,000 tons, the average cost of 
which at the point of delivery was $2.46, making the amount con- 
sumed for the year 1,152,000 tons, and the average cost $2 per ton. 

Permit me to aay hes coal lands have passed mo : pe 
corporation; a great many subcorporations, organi y officers 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and others, enjoy much 
of the property conferred on this company by acts of Congress. 

From Ogden to California, from the Oregon line to Mexico, and 
from San Diego to New Orleans there has been no coal found, and 
the Southern and Central Pacific roads were compelled to pay on 
an average $7 a ton for all the coal used, a charge upon it of $5 a 
ton in excess of that on the Union Pacific system, giving the latter 
an advan of at least $5,000,000 a year. 

Mr. President, in a report, which I unfortunately do not have 
with me at this moment, made to this body a few years ago by the 
ur Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE], on page 18, Mr. Thomas 

Kimball, then general manager of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Vesp pen said that the company owns more than 20,000 acres of 
coal land in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, and that their value 
to the Union Pacific system was more than the debt due the Gov- 
ernment from the road. 

lthink that is the language used by him; at least it is the sub- 
stance of the language. There can not be a doubt that the coal 
lands are of very great value, and they form a part of the assets 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. To those lands the lien 
of the Government of the United States. according to the act of 
1862 and later acts, extends, and it is not and has not been within 
the power of the Union Pacific Railroad Company to segregate 
those mines from the general property of the company so as to 
destroy or impair the Government lien on them. 

If they are worth, as Mr. Kimball says, more than the entire 
debt of the company to the Government, and are a part of the 
assets of the company covered by the lien or mortgage created by 
the statute, why should the Government throw away its lien on 
that property as well as other valuable assets of the company and 
turn this valuable property over to a reorganization compan 
coming from nowhere, and permit them to make millions of dal. 
lars by the transaction? 
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The reorganization committee is not a legal entity. It is a 


committee of adventurers. It is a committee having no more 
right to deal with this property than [have or any other citizen 
of the United States. ho authorized them to organize into a 
committee to purchase this property? Who authorized them to 
call themselves a reorganization committee? Who authorized 
them to herald throughout the country that they are semiofficially 
connected with the Union Pacific Company, and are therefore 
authorized to deal with the question of its reorganization? They 
areinterlopers. As well might four or five of the humblest citi- 
zens of the country get together and call themselves a reorgani- 
zation committee. "They would have as much authority to do so, 
although I am quite willing to admit they would lack the financial 
ability to carry out any purpose they might form of purchasing 
the property. 

No, Mr. President, if the Union Pacific Railroad Company with 
all its assets shall pass into the hands of private ownership. and by 
that means the Government lose fifty or more miilion dollars—if 
that shall be accomplished by the action of Congress, or by the 
failure of Congress to act when it should act in the interests of 
the people, it will be the greatest blot and stain on the honor of 
this Government that has taken place during all the years of our 
national existence. 

Mr. THURSTON. Maylinterrupt my colleague? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. THURSTON. My colleague says the Government would 
thereby lose $50,000,000. "The outside claim which has been made 
zil any Senator or which has been made by the officials of the 

reasury is $70,000,000 due the United States, as against which 
there is a guaranty of $45,000,000, so that under no circumstances 
will there be a deficit in the amount the Government is entitled to 
greater than $25,000,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was proceeding upon the theory that the earn- 
ings of the road will pay 4 percent on over $100,000,000, in fact, upon 
$185,000,000; but taking my colleague's position—I am not partic- 
ular about the figures; a few millions more or less do not count 
for much—why should the Government suffer a loss of twelve or 
thirteen million dollars when that money belongs as honestly to 
the people of the United States as the money you have in your 

ket belongs to you? It is the property of the Government. 
Fhe Government loaned its credit to construct the road, and now, 
when we ascertain that the assets of the company are sufficient to 
meet its indebtedness to the Government, why not compel it to pay 
that indebtedness, as a private citizen or a private corporation 
would be required to pay? 

Mr. THURSTON. I will join my colleague in any legislation 
looking to the collection and securement of every dollar of that 
money. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
enforce. 

Mr. THURSTON. I think so. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have three distinct statutes, d respec- 
tively in 1862, 1864, and 1887, requiring the officers of the Govern- 
ment to take possession of the property in satisfaction of the Gov- 
ernment lien. 

Mr. THURSTON. The only difference between my colleague 
and myself is that he now insists that the Government before it 
Starts to collect its debt shall invest $34,000,000 more of money. 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. THURSTON. I insist that we have got enough in it now. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I do not take that position as tenable. 

Mr. THURSTON. And we had better start to collect what is 


ue us. 

i "e RUHEN: we are not zegniron to tender any money to the 
rst-lien holders t possession of the property. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Arkansas in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? > 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield fora question, but not for extended dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. WARREN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not yield for the suggestion. 

Mr. WARREN. Isimply make the suggestion, 

Mr. ALLEN. I decline to yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Iam not asking the consent of the Senator to 
Isuggest the absence of a quorum. 

3 Mr. ALLEN. I decline to yield and have exclusive right to the 
oor. 

Mr. MORGAN. I make the point of order that the Senator 
from Nebraska can not be taken off the floor for any purpose with- 
out his consent. 

Mr. ALLEN. No Senator can inject a suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum in the middle of my remarks without my consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair confesses to considerable doubt about what the duty of the 


We have more legislation now than we need or 
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Chair is in a case of this kind. The personal feeling of the pres- ` 
ent occupant of the Chair is that a Senator can not be taken off 
the floor except to raise a pointof order. The question is whether 
the suggestion of the absence of a quorum is included in that cat- 
egory and is a point of order. The Chair is advised that hereto- 
fore the ruling has been that any Senator has the right, as a point 
of order, to raise the question whether there is a quorum present. 

Mr. HALE. It would certainly be an unfortunate thing if a 
Senator who is in the midst of pertinent remarks can at any 
moment be seized upon by another Senator and obliged to stop 
his remarks because it is believed by the other Senator that no 
Peu is present. Ido not know what the rulings have been. 

think there have been rulings that a Senator can be so inter- 
rupted. It always seemed to me as if that was very irksome in- 
deed, and ought not to be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Icall attention of the Presiding Officer to the 
fact that during the discussion in 1893, when we were having more 
exciting times than we have had since, no Senator ever rose to 
suggest the absence of a quorum without first obtaining the con- 
sent of the Senator who was speaking. 

Mr. HALE. That is my recollection. Some time the Senator 
would bo asked if it was agreeable to him to have the absence of 
a quorum 5 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. ‘ 

Mr. WARREN. I do not wish to force the question of a 
quoram against the wishes of the Senator occupying the floor. I 
assumed that he would rather talk to a quorum than to emp 
benches, but if he insists that it is disagreeable to him I shall 
withdraw the call. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can care for myself. I would just as leave 
talk to empty benches as to some Senators, I would get fully as 
much intelligence from an empty chair as from such a Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have said about all I care to say 
except to make the suggestion that a speedy settlement of the 
affairs of the road is of vital importance to the people represented 
in this Chamber by my colleague and myself and the people of 
our Western States reached by this line of railroad. 

There must come a time, and that speedily, when the whole 
matter will be adjusted, when the interest of the Government will 
be cared for properly, and when the rights of the shippers over 
this road will be cared for equally as well. I do not think Iam 
going too far, certainly not beyond the bounds of the truth, when 

say there are certain portions of the West which are absolutely 
at the mercy of this railway. Every bushel of wheat and corn 
and oats and every 15 of beef produced there are controlled in 
price by the rates fixed by this railroad company. There is but 
one solution of the problem,in my judgment, and that is tu fore- 
close the Government lien upon the property, reduce it to Goy- 
ernment ownership and control, as provided by the acts of 1862, 
1864, and 1887, and then fix the rates at such a figure as will keep 
up and maintain the road in fairly good repair and pay its operat- 
ing expenses, and be just and reasonable to those who are com- 
pelled to ship over it. If that is done, sir, I have no doubt it will 
save millions of dollars a year to the pope of Nebraska alone. 

I have no doubt the Government could operate this road and 
keep it in repair and pay its expenses on rates at least a half lower 
than the present rates exacted by it of shippers. That money 
would go into the pockets of the thousands of men scattered over 
the prairies of Nebraska who to-day are engaged in the profitless 
pursuit of agriculture, made profitless to a greatextent by the 
unrestrained exactions of this company in fixing its freight rates. 

1f that shall not be done, sir, the peopleof the Stateof Nebraska 
and adjoining States reached by this road will be taken by the 
throat and held up by this company or by whatever company ma 
succeed it for generations to come and their property Oriat 
by reason of the imposition of unusual and unjust rates. If the 
Government does not see fit to follow the plain provisions of the 
statute, if this Administration, like the last, shall refuse to follow 
out three mandatory statutes on the subject and take possession 
of the property and reduce it to Government ownership, then the 
people of the sections through which the road runs must submit 
themselves to the mercy of the company as now constructed or as 
it may be reorganized; and if the latter, the people will suffer to 
the extent of millions of dollars a year for all time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I understood that at the close of the remarks 
of the Senator from Nebraska the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
CARTER] would desire to move an executive session. 

Nr. CARTER. Yes, sir; I wish to make such a motion at this 


time. 
Mr. MORGAN. I will take the floor upon the resolution and 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 


1897. 


the joint resolution (S. R. 52) directing the Secretary of War to 
issue tents for the use of the Grand Army Encampment, at Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3486) to allow the distillery of the 
New England Distilling Company and the rectifying house of 
Mullins & Crigler, both situated in Covington, Ky., to be oper- 
ated within 60) feet of each other; and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice-President. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After four hours and thirty- 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
and (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Saturday, July 17, 1897, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


— 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 16, 1897. 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 

Isaac E. Lambert, of Kansas, to be attorney of the United States 

for the district of Kansas, vice William C. Perry, resigned. 
PENSION AGENT. 

Cyrus Leland, jr., of Troy, Kans., to be pension agent at 
Topeka, Kans. xA ais effect 5 1, 1897, vice Gears W. 
Glick, resigned. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


J. Hart Brewer, of New Jersey, to be assistant appraiser of 
merchandise in the district of New York, in the State of New 
York, to succeed John B. Dusenberry, removed. 


INDIAN AGENT. 


Charles S. McNichols, of Momence, Ill., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Colorado River Agency in Arizona, vice Charles E. 
Davis, resigned. 

COMMISSIONERS TO EXAMINE AND CLASSIFY LANDS. 


Roland T. Rombauer, of Princeton, Mont., to be a commis- 
sioner to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and 
indemnity land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, in the Missoula land district,in Montana, vice Frank 
M. Leonard, removed. 

Edwin 8. Hathaway, of Missoula, Mont., to be a commissioner 
to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indem- 
nity land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
in Tuo MINORE land district, in Montana, vice William Harrison, 
resigned. 

William V, Tompkins, of Prescott, Ark., to be a commissioner 
to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indem- 
nity land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, 
in the Missoula land district, in Montana. Reinstatement. 

Joseph C. Auld, of Glendive, Mont., to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the 8 land district, in Montana, vice Peter H. Pernot, re- 
signed. S 

James A. Johnson, of Bozeman, Mont., to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Bozeman land district in Montana. Reinstatement. 

Watson Boyle, of Washington, D. C., to bea commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the 5 land district in Montana, vice Andrew O. Campbell, 
removed. $ 


~ 


RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Alvah Eastman, of St. Cloud, Minn., to be receiver of public 
moneys at St. Cloud, Minn., vice Colin F. Macdonald, removed. 

Richard H. Jenness, of Atkinson, Nebr., to be receiver of public 
moneys at O'Neill. Nebr., vice Elmer Williams, resigned. 

C. Frost Liggett, of Sheridan Lake, Colo., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Lamar, Colo., vice Ezra C. Nowels, removed. 

William Q. Ranft, of Missoula, Mont., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Missoula, Mont., vice William C. Murphy, resigned. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
: Infantry arm. 

Lieut. Col. Daniel Webster Benham, Seventh Infantry, to be 
colonel, J uly 7, 1897, vice Merriam, Seventh Infantry, who vacated 
on accepting commission as brigadier-general. 

Maj. Gilbert Saltonstall Carpenter, Fourth Infantry, to be 
lieutenant-colonel, July 7, 1897, vice , Seventh antry, 
promoted, . 
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Capt. Stephen Baker, Sixth Infantry, to be major, July 7, 1897, 
vice nter, Fourth Infantry, promoted. 
First Lieut. Lyman Walker Vere Kennon, Sixth Infantry, to be 
captain, July 7, 1897, vice Baker, Sixth Infantry, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Henry Jackson Hunt, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
TENE Series, July 7, 1897, vice Kennon, Sixth Infantry, pro- 
moted. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Nehemiah M. Dyer, to be a captain in the Navy, 
om the 13th day of July, 1897, vice Capt. John R. Bartlett, re- 
tired. 

Lieut. Commander Edward P. Wood, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 13th day of July, 1897 (subject to the examina- 
tions uiro by law), vice Commander Nehemiah M. Dyer, pro- 
moted. 

CIVIL ENGINEERS IN THE NAVY. 


Frank T. Chambers, a citizen of Kentucky, to be acivil engineer 
in the Navy, vice Civil Engineer Thomas C. McCollom, retired. 
Charles W. Parks, a citizen of New York, to be a civil engineer 
in the Navy. 
ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 


Joseph C. Thompson, M. D., a citizen of New York, to be an 
assistant surgeon in the Navy, to fill a vacancy existing in that 


grade. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Mark G. Woodruff, to be postmaster at Amethyst, in the county 
of Mineral and State of Colorado, in the place of Curtis J. Smith, 
removed. 

David R. Fish, to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, in the county 
of Conde and State of Illinois, in the place of Lewis Gowen, 
removed. 

Everett W. Osgood, to be postmaster at Winnetka, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, D law, become vested in the President on 
and after January 1, 1897. 

Joe E. Shryer, to be postmaster at Bloomfield, in the county of 
ees and State of Indiana, in the place of William M. Moss, re- 
moved. 

John W. Palm, to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, in the 
county of Henry and State of Iowa, in the place of Edward K. 
Stall, removed. 

William L. Roach, to be postmaster at Muscatine, in the county 
of Muscatine and State of Iowa, in the place of Mary I. Van 
Horne, removed. 

Thomas D. Fitzpatrick, to be postmaster at Salina, in the county 
of Saline and State of Kansas, in the place of August Bondi, 
removed. 

Allen N. Armstrong, to be 85 at Cassopolis, in the 
county of Cass and State of Michigan, in the place of Christopher 
C. Allison, resigned. 

Samuel C. Kirkbride, to be postmaster at Clare, in the county 
of Ciare and State of Michigan, in the place of Thomas H. May- 
nard, removed. 

Carl Pickert, to be postmaster at Corunna, in the county of 
Shiawase and State of Michigan, in the place of Clark D. Smith, 
resigned. : 

J. A. Henry, to be postmaster at Janesville, in the county of 
idee and State of Minnesota, in the place of Hugh H. Gilday, 
removed. 

Thaddeus L. Wills, to be postmaster at Lamar, in the county of 
Darton ann State of Missouri, in the place of William L. Mack, 
resigned. 

Frank E. Miller, to be postmaster at Neosho, in the county of 
Newton and State of Missouri, in the place of John F. Shannon, 


resigned. 

Alfred L. Brande, to be postmaster at Pierce, in the county of 
Pierce Ana State of Nebr: , in the place of William E. Powers, 
removed. 


We:ley J. Cook, to be postmaster at Blair, in the county of 
Washinzton and State of Nebraska, in the place of Thomas Wilk- 
inson, resigned. 

Chester A. Burt, to be postmaster at Helmetta, in the county 
of Middlesex and State of New Jersey, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, become vested in the 
President on and after July 1. 1897. 

George G. Bown, to be postmaster at Fairport, in the county 
of Monroe and State of New York, in the ela of Winfield S, 
Watson, removed. 

Israel D. Hargett, to be postmaster at Rocky Mount, in the 
county of Edgecombe und State of North Carolina, in the place of 
Bennett Bunn, deceased, Benjamin H. Bunn, appointed by the 
President and by him nominated to the Senate, not having been 
confirmed. E 

Thomas N. Sowers, to be master at Roseyille, in the county 
hio, the appointment of a postmaster 


for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after April 1, 1897. 

George G. Boggs, to be postmaster at Shawnee, in the county of 
Pottawatomie and Territory of Oklahoma, the appointment of a 
poraa for the said office having, by law, become vested in 

e President on and after October 1,1896. William J. Legg was 
3 by the President October 1, 1895, but not nominated to 

Senate. 


George F. Wattson, to be 8 at El Reno, in the county 
of Canadian and Territory of Oklahoma, in the place of William 
Redder, removed. 

George E. Washburn, to be postmaster at Wyncote, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania, the appoint- 
ment of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become 
vested in the President on and after July 1, 1897. 

John C. Hunter, to be 1 at Union, in the county of 
Union and State of South Carolina, in the place of Robert W. 
Ag. Devs. to postmaster at McG in th ty of 

S. Davis, at McGregor, in the county o 
McLennan and State of Texas, in the place of William A. Bryant, 


vac po 
. T. Cavanaugh, to be tmaster at Olympia, in the county 
of Thurston and State of Washington, in the place of Adrian W. 


Wisner, removed. 
Danforth A. Clark, to be postmaster at Tomahawk, in the county 
of Lincoln and State of Wisconsin, in the place of William L. 


Marshall, removed. 


—— 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate July 16, 1897. 
NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 


Robert A. Sharkey, of New York, tobe naval officer of customs 
in the district of New York, in the State of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, July 15, 1897.] 


The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o'clock m., Friday, 
July 16) resumed its session. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

Am from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 3486) to allow the distillery of the New England Dis- 
tilling Company and the rectifying house of Mullins & Crigler. 
both situated in Covington, Ky., to be operated within 600 feet of 
each other. 

'The message also announced that the Senate had passed the bill 

S. 224) to limit the effect of the regulation of commerce between 

e several States and with foreign countries in certain cases; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution (S. R. 32) accepting the invitation of the French Re- 


ublic to take in an international exposition to be held in 
Paris in 1900 A. D.; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested, 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution of 
the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

A bill (S. 224) to limit the effect of the regulation of commerce 
between the several States and with foreign countries in certain 
cases—to the Committee on the Judiciary, when appointed. 

Joint resolution (S. R. 32) accepting theinvitation of the French 
Republic to take part in an international exposition to be held in 
Paris in 1900 A. D.—to the Committee on Appropriations. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, if the House will bear with me 
for thirty seconds, I wish to state that the conferees on the part 
of the House have agreed substantially with the Senate conferees 
upon a recommendation to be made to the two bodies touching 
the deficiency bill. There is a complete a ment, with the ex- 
ception of probably eight items, upon which the House conferees 
desire an expression of opinion on the part of the House before 
making a final ent. This i ment was reached 
last evening, and we were informed that the Senate conferees (as 
the Senate must first act upon the report) would promptly at 12 
o'clock to-day ask the action of the Senate upon this matter, and 
those conferees are satisfied that within from half an hour to an 
hour the action of the Senate upon this report can be sent to the 
House. Therefore, as it is desirable to get this bill out of the 
F move that the House take a recess until 

o'clock, à 
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Mr. SAYERS. Isuggest that the gentleman name half past 1, 
because by that time we are certain to have the bill here. 

Mr. CAN NON. Iaccept the suggestion of the gentleman, and 
move that the House take a recess until half past 1 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly took a 
recess, 

The recess Raving. expired, the House (at 1 o'clock and 30 min- 
utes p. m.) resumed its session. 


TENTS FOR GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT, LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 


Mr. BRODERICK. Iask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution (S. R. 52) directing the 
Secretary of War to issue tents for the use of the Grand Army 
encampment at Leavenworth, Kans. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the gem Cos War be, and he is hereby. 
directed to issue for the use of the Grand Army Encampment for the State of 
Kansas, to be held at Fort Leavenworth and Leavenworth City, in said State, 
from October 11 to October 16, 1897, both days inclusive, 1,000 tents, or so many 
thereof as may be necessary for such purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this joint resolution? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Kansas Mr. BRODERICK] whether 
it is not customary to append to resolutions of this kind some pro- 
vision that in making the loan no expense to the Government 1 
e incurred? I do not observe any such provision in this resolu- 

on. 

Mr. SAYERS. I remember several resolutions of this kind 
which have been quen and I can not recall that in any of thoso 
cases any such clause as that indicated by the gentleman from 
Tennessee par RICHARDSON] was included. 

Mr. M LLAN. Allow me to suggest that every resolution 
o Ms sort has come from the Committee on. Military Affairs in 

is form. 

Mr. BRODERICK. This resolution has been drawn in accord- 
ance with the form usually adopted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iwas under the impression it had always 
been provided that no expense to the Government should accrue 
from the making of the loan; and I still think such a provision 
would be proper. But if the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] is correct in his statement, I will not interpose any 
objection. 

. McCLELLAN. 
the usual form. 

Mr. BRODERICK. This is in form a copy of the resolution 
which has usually been adopted. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution; which was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

n motion of Mr. BRODERICK, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled billof : 
the following title: 

A bill (H. R. 3486) to allow the distillery of the New England 
Distilling Company and the rectifying house of Mullins & Crigler. 
vun MANT in Covington, Ky., to be operated within 600 feet o: 
each other. 


My impression is that this resolution is in 


MESSAGE FROM THÉ SENATE. 


Am from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13) making ap- 

ropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
al year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other 
purposes, had further insisted upon its amendments numbered 0, 
56, 88, 90, 98, 152, 153, and 182, disagreed to by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, asked a further conference with the House on 
said amendments, and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. CULLOM, 
and Mr. CocKRELL as the Pe cs on the part of the Senate. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk a report of the 
conference committee upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the deficiency appropriation bill. Lask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the report be omitted, and that in lieu 
thereof the statement of the House conferees, which will be more 
intelligible to the House, be read. 

The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 

The epp sey! on the part of the House of the conference on the di 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bi 
R. 13, making A to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the fiscal year and for years, and for other purposes, submit the 
en by put aan statement in explanation of the conference report sub- 

The bill, as passed by the House on March 19 last, appropriated 88.100, 214 74. 


1897. 
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of which sum there has since been appropriated in separate acts or reso- 


lutions the sum of Ase 


.80, leaving of the original amount appropriated 
the House bill, $5.624,445.80. 
The bill as 


by the Senate wj re ares .58, being $1,458,793.64 

in excess of the bill 5 by the House, after the diminution referred to. 

Except certain items for the service of the fiscal year 1898, the increase 
of the bill by the Senate is substantially to meet deficiencies which have 
accrued and been ascertained since the passage of the bill by the House. 
The items for the service of the fiscal year 1883 placed upon the bill by the 
Senate and which have been agreed to are as follows: 

For the International Exposition at Paris, $25,000; 

For second secretary of embassy to Italy, $1.500; 

For additional land for and extension of custom-house and P rcr d at 

b » 


ty marshals authorized to be ap- 

civil for 1898, $7,000; ^ 

two new fire engines in the District of Co- 

istrict appropriation act, and for new engine and 
carriage for same, $13,580; 

For additional sanitary and food inspectors in the District of Columbia, 


600; 
For salary of additional judge in Indian Territory, authorized in last In- 
dian appropr: act, $5,000; 

For stationery for Senators for fiscal year 1898, $11,375; 
1 Iri rime formembers of the House of Representatives for fiscal year 

„ $45,000. r 

The principal items proposed by the Senate amendments, which are agreed 

to be stricken ont b the conference ttee, are as follows: 


For Interna’ Exposition at B. ^ 
The provision requiring the Secretary of the toexamine and 
certify to Congress at its next session the balances found due the several 


States nnder act of July 27, 1861, reported to the first session of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress; 2 
To pay judgments for land condemned for the extension of Sixteenth street 
by the supreme court of the District of Columbia, $145,737.35; = 
For payment of judgments for land condemned for rere Towel Nine- 
vu and — eee in ene D of Columbia, — 755 : North 
o pay Annie E. Barbour others for land necessary for opening No: 
Capijol street, in the District of Columbia, El. GTS: 
opsy Hugh T. Taggart for services as special assistant attorney in the 
so- c Potomac Flats case, $25,500; 
The provision giving to the clerks of United States courts in South Dakota, 
a and Washington the same fees as allowed in North Dakota, Oregon, 
an 


0. 

In lieu of the vision inserted by the Senate suspending action under the 
law for the t of the Northern Liberty Market claims, the commit- 
tee of conference recommend a provision — — said act imiting allow- 
ances thereunder to reimbursement for tools, fixtures, stock in trade, 
and to value of stalls for the unexpired portion of the fiscal year 1873; also 
prohibiting thepayment of interest on amounts awarded, and req that 
all allowances, after a val by the Commissioners, shall be to 
Congress for appropriation out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, 
instead of payment by draw certificates. < 

The committee of eonference have been unable to agree on the following 
amendments, namely: j 

On amendment numbered 6: To per to the claimants under the 8 
and American Claims Commission net increment received by the United 
States, amounting to $14,485.50. 2 

On amendment numbered 56: To pay the Washington Gas Light Company 
for extra lighting, $3,715.07. 

On amen mt numbered 88: For continuing the improvement of Cum- 
berland Sound, $50,000. 

On amendment numbered 90: For removing obstructions in the Kootenai 
River, Montana. $5,000. 

On amendment numbered 98: Regulating the cost of armor plate for battle 


ships. 

On amendment numbered 152: For constructing an engine house for the 
Government Printing Office, £25,000. 

On amendment numbered 153: For establishing and maintaining a library 
in the Government Prin Office, 2.500. 

Onamendment numbered 182: Providing for the employment and payment 
of certain employees of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there are one or two matters 
which have been agreed to to which I think it is proper that I 
should very briefly call the attention of the House; and then I 
shall desire, perhaps, to add a word as to certain items which 
have not been agreed to and upon which the House conferees de- 
sire an expression on the of the House for their guidance. 

The appropriation for the Paris Exposition seems to be a matter 
of interest to many Representatives, as well as to people generally 
throughout the country. There has been no legislation touching 
the Paris Exposition. We havereceived an invitation from France 
to participate in that exposition, and the provision embraced in 
this bill accepts the invitation and also provides for the appoint- 
ment of a commissioner whose duty it shall be to notify the exposi- 
tion authorities at Paris of the amount of space which will prob- 
ably be required by American exhibitors. 

Mr. LACEY. wil ask the gentleman, in this connection, 
whether he understands that this amendment is broad enough to 
meet the scope of the President's message which was sent to Con- 
gress on this subject? 

Mr. CANNON. I understand that in the absence of legislation 
this amendment does that which seems to be necessary to be done at 
once. The Paris Exposition will not be held until the year 1900. 
Perhaps it would not be proper to say that some of the conferees 
would have been quite content to eliminate this provision and 
substitute a complete provision for the exposition; but the Senate 
2 an amendment upon the bill, and the recommendation 
t we have agreed to is all that it was practicable to secure by 


agreement with the Senate conferees. It does accept the invita- 
tion; it appropriates $25,000; it provides for the appointment of a 
commissioner by the President at $5,000 a year, and-enables the 
commissioner to utilize the $25,000 for whatever service may be 
required for the poner performance of his functions from now 
until there is further legislation or appropriation by Congress. 

Let me say, however, that in the provision which has been 
agreed to and is now submitted to the House we have been care- 
ful to confine the duties of the commissioner acting under this 
appropriation by authority of Congress to administration alone, 
the object being by this commencement not to commit the Goy- 
ernment of the United States in any way to do anything except 
as to matters of administration to act for American citizens who 
may desire to make exhibitions by securing them space and giv- 
ing them information generally, it being the opinion of your con- 
ferees that those of our 70,000,000 people who may desire to 
participate in that exposition must participate because they have 
something to exhibit, and must do so at their own expense, re- 
oving aid from the Government in matters of administration 
only. 

This, it may be said, is something of a departure from some of 
the expositions, notably in Vienna and at Paris,heretofore. There 
has been a great deal of trouble in the past in the amount of the 
grants of general appropriations that should go to private exhibit- 
ors, instead of paying their own expenses, in these past exposi- 
tions. The conferees believed, so far as that is concerned, on both 
sides—the House and the Senate—at the very inceptioxPof this 
matter, that the functions of the Government to this 
exposition will be fully performed when we accept the invitation 
to take part in the same, and at the common expense, in matters 
of administration, so that our citizens who desire at their own 
expense to make exhibits on the occasion in question can do so, 
and the Government will have no further expense than I have 


y su : 

Mr.COX. Will the gentleman allow me a question in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. As I understand the proposition now, so far as the 
exhibits are concerned, they are to be paid for—the expense of 
MNT go Sr and other expenses—by the man who wants to 
exhi 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Now, when you speak of the administration or ad- 
ministrative functions of the Government in that connection, I 
would like the tleman to say how far that goes. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the Government is first to accept the invi- 
tation on behalf of our people—— 

Mr. COX. I understand that. 

Mr, CANNON (continuing). And notify the various States and 
Territories to that effect 

Mr. CANNON, And to od d, through th f 

$ y correspond, throug: e agency of a 
sufficient clerical force, and at the necessary expense consistent 
therewith, with the various exhibitors throughout the country 
who desire to exhibit their wares or products at this exhibition, 
and ascertain as clearly as may be ascertained how much space 
all these would require, and inform them upon what terms such 
space may be had, and generally what steps they should take with 
reference to having their products placed on exhibition at that 
exposition. In other words, to do that for our peop through the 
agency of Government in a better way than by the individual 
exhibitors themselves, 

Mr. COX. And that expense is to attach to the Government, 
as I understand? 

F Mr. VARRON Oh, certainly; the expense of the administra- 
on only. 

Mr. SAYERS. If the gentleman from Illinois will allow me, in 
this connection? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say, 
Mr. Speaker, that the object of the conference committee was to 
exclude from the cost to the Government, in connection with this 
exhibition, the transportation of such products of our citizens as 
may be carried there and the maintenance and preservation of 
them while there. In other words, as has been said by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], the Government assumes 
only a supervision, which, of course, will be a charge upon the 


Mr. CANN: ON. That is right. Now, as to the cost of the matter, 
of course it is impossible to make much of an estimate with any 
degree of accuracy. My own judgment, from what little estimate 
I have been able to make, inclined me to think that the expense 
of the Government will be covered by an expenditure of not ex- 
ceeding $250,000 from the Federal 7 

Now, there is another point that I wish to call to the attention 
of the House. We strike out in the conference report items 
amounting, in round numbers, to $150,000 of appropriations for 
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damages under the highway act in the District of Columbia. 
Gentlemen are somewhat, some of them are entirely, familiar 
with the law to which Irefer. This legislation was had in 1893. 
For the benefit of those not familiar with the law, I might say 
that the purpose and d of the law was, where the streets and 
avenues in subdivisions had not conformed to the general plan of 
the streets and avenues in the city of Washington proper, the Dis- 
trict Commissioners should proceed to condemn land necessary 
for the purpose and make the proper widening of the streets and 
of the avenues to make them conform to the general plan of the 
city. 

Now, under that law they proceeded to act. The constitution- 
ality was tested in the court of last resort and was sustained. 
'The law provided that these proceedings should be commenced at 
a certain time. They have been commenced in accordance with 
the law, if I recollect aright, in some forty different cases. In 
two cases damages have been partially ascertained. The same 
law provided that one half of the damages arising from the work 
should be paid from the revenues of the District of Columbia and 
that the remaining half should be assessed as benefits on the 
property in the district that is benefited by the extension of the 
streets and avenues. The law, as I have said, has been sustained 
in toto. That law contemplated and provided that the same jury 
that assesses the damages shall assess the benefits as well, an 
that they—the benefits—shall be levied in the shape of taxation, 
payable in one, two, three, and four years, with interest, so that at 
the enckof four years one-half the appropriation to pay the dam- 
ages will be reimbursed from this fund arising from the benefits. 

Now, it so happens that in these two cases for which an appro- 
priation was provided by the Senate the damages have been ascer- 
tained, but the judgment for benefits was vacated, and they have 
not yet been assessed. It is a matter of grave doubt whether they 
can be assessed in the future. So doubtful is it that your com- 
mittee did not feel that they ought to agree to that appropriation 
until the law is complied with, and the judgment for damages 
and the assessment for benefits which the law expressly provides 
should come together. 

But there is a larger question than this that makes your com- 
mittee refuse to assent to the appropriation, The District Com- 
missioners, under the highway act, are now p ing to condemn 
land to make avenues and broaden streets, and they will complete 
that work substantially by the first Monday in December next. 
It will require $6,000,000 and perhaps more to pay the damages. 
Under this highway act damages are payable from the District 
revenues. Now, this year there will be but $300,000 surplus of 
District revenues; not quite enough, you will perceive, to pay the 
$6,000,000 damages. Under the law Congress has from six months 
after the first Monday in December next in which to make an ap- 
propriation for these damages. 

If the appropriation is not made within six months from the 
first Monday in December next, then the whole proceedings will 
be void. e believed it to be the part of wisdom, in view of this 
enormous expenditure, without any provision for raising the 
money, absolutely to withhold any appropriation for that pur- 

until, under the lead of the proper committees, Congress shall, 
atthe next session, either repeal the law entirely, or, if the law 
shall stand, provide some means, by taxation or by borrowing 
money, to meet this extraordinary outlay. I will not discuss 
what would be proper means. If I were a member of the common 
council of the city of Chicago or any city away from Wushington, 
I should say that the proper way would be to issue certificates due 
in one, two, three, and four years, at 3 per cent, to be reimbursed 
out of the special taxes due during that time. 

That would dispose of half of it. Then, as to the remaining 
half, I should propose an increase of taxation for three vears of 
one-half of 1 per cent upon the property of the District, and that 
would dispose of the balance. those means are not resorted to, 
then you shall have to authorize the issue of bonds upon such 
time—five, ten, or twenty years—as Congress at the next session 
may deem proper to meet this expenditure. Anyway it seemed 
to us that in this condition we were not authorized to recommend 
any appropriation for this purpose; and therefore the Senate con- 
ferees receded, and the item has been stricken out. 

One other matter. 'There was legislation with which I am not 
very familiar—in the last Congress, if I recollect aright—giving a 
status before the auditor of the Supreme Court and the District 
Commissioners, to certain claimants, known as the market-house 
claimants. The damage that they complained of accrued, if at all, 
in 1873, and it has long since been barred by the statute of limita- 
tions and is a stale claim; but Congress, in its wisdom, enacted a 
law giving those claimants a status. They filed their claims to 
the amount of $1,100,000, in round numbers. 

The proper officials 1 AREA to exercise the jurisdiction con- 
ferred upon them, and it was found, when they came to execute 
the law, not only that the claims were exorbitant, but that the 
allowances were not authorized by any just construction of the 
law. It was found further that not only were these claims ex- 


traordinarily swollen, but that interest at the rate of 3.65 per cent 
per annum was to be paid from 1873 to the present time, so that 
there was all the way from $1,100,000 to $2,000,000 in sight upon 
that matter, which, when the legislation was enacted, was sup- 
posed to be a very small matter. 
The Senate placed upon the bill the amendment with which you 
are familiar. Your conferees made the best investigation they 
could touching this matter, availing themselves of the servicesand 
advice of my former colleague upon the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and our present colleague in the House [Mr. PrTNEY], who 
had given this matter careful attention, as he has generally given 
all matters especially connected with the District of Columbia, 
and we were enabled to come to an agreement by which we elimi- 
nated the interest entirely, and then to come to an agreement to 
pay the value of the property destroyed and the value of the leases 
n cases where they had paid licenses for that fiscal year, and con- 
fining it to that fiscal year alone. S0 that it is estimated that the 
amount that will have to be paa will be about $150,000. We pro- 
vide that instead of paying them by drawback certificates, which 
could be used in the collection of taxes, the amount shall be re- 
orted to Congress for consideration and appropriation out of the 


istrict revenues. 
Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
whether 


from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon] will permit me, I want to 

or not in the Fifty-second Congress, which I believe was honored 
by his presence, there was not the same complaint made by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, likewise voiced by the 
eminent gentleman, as to the deficit of revenue sufficient to meet 
expenses of the District of Columbia, and whether there was not, 
upon motion of Mr. Johnson, then a member from Ohio, a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the discrimination in favor of cer- 
tain property holders to the detriment of others, and if the com- 
mittee so appointed did not report that the deficit was caused by 
discrimination in favor of certain interests and against others? 
Andas the result of that investigation did not Mr. Johnson intro- 
duce a measure advocating the application of the single-tax prin- 
ciple to the District of Columbia, with a view of remedying that 
discrimination and the resulting difficulties? And second, if my 
information upon the matter is correct—I have assumed to state 
it purely from memory—I ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] what has become of the report of that committee, and 
what has been done with a view to correcting those discrimina- 
tions, as well as what has been done with the measure looking to 
the application of the single-tax principle to the District for the 
purpose of remedying the difficulties and avoiding the deficits? 

Mr. CANNON, In reply to the gentleman, I thought then, and 
I think now, that my constituents at the close of the Fifty-first 
Congress gave me leave of absence for two years. I was not a 
member of the Fifty-second Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Much to the loss of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no recollection of the occurrence that 
the gentleman refers to. I can say to him, however, that there is 
enough of real practical appropriation for the current service for 
the District of Columbia and for the whole country to attract the 
attention of those who are charged with recommending appropri- 
ations without going off and following the will-o-the-wisp and 
the so-called Henry George ee arises theories. 

These matters are agitated. I do not care to discuss them here, 
because for all practical purposes they do not exist; and I cer- 
tainly would not be cruel enough, if I had the power to do so, to 
cut off the many self-constituted reformers of the country from 
rounding so many periods about the blessings of single tax. Iam 
quite sure in Illinois, and in the District of Columbia, so long as 

ngress continues to play the common council for the District, 
that the time will not come when all the burdens shall ba placed 
u»on real estate alone and the great personal-property interest 
Shall go without burden. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. 'The gentleman means to say he 
does not know whether any report has been made by the com- 
mittee or not? 

Mr. CANNON. No; I do not. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, having said this much of these matters cov- 
ered by the agreement, I want to refer to one or two other mat- 
ters. You will notice in this report that the House agrees to an 
appropriation of $11,375 on the Senate amendment for the pay- 
ment of stationery for the fiscal year closing 1898. You under- 
stand, under the law, that that appropriation isdue. We then, 
at a proper place, inserted an appropriation of like kind for the 
members of the House, aggregating some $45,000, the law provid- 
ing for it and such having been the custom. I wanted to call at- 
tention to it, because that appropriation for the members does not 
before appear in the bill, although there is an amendment in the 
bill that justifies the conferees in making the provision. 

Now, there are other matters. There are some matters of disa- 
greement, some of them of minor importance, and we hope, with 
a little further information, that we can settle with the Senate 
conferees. There are two matters, however, that I desire to call 
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attention to. One is on amendment numbered 88, for continuing 
the improvement of Cumberland Sound. 

Mr. SA . Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentleman 
in charge of the bill that he ask action of the House upon the re- 

rtof the committee, and then we can consider the items that 
ors not been settled, and the House will not become confused. 

Mr. CANNON, I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. I 
think he is quite right. 1 think itis more apt. having spoken of 
the report, where there is a ment, to ask the adoption of the 
report, and then to let the discussion come upon the disagreed 
items when we arrive at them for action. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

e SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I did not understand from the statement 
of the gentleman, made in respect to these market-house claims, 
so called, whether there has been an agreement between the con- 
ferees in 5 to those claims. 

Mr. CANNON. Les. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. And this statement which the gentleman 
makes is the result of that agreement? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; an explanation of it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON... And if the conference report is Ip 
to, that settles so much of these old claims as are disposed of by it? 

Mr. CANNON. That settles them entirely, and closes the 
whole thing. t 

Mr. RICHARDSON Does the report finally provide that the 
amounts that may be ascertained should go to these claimants 
shall be charged altogether on the District fund, or is it 7 8 5 
under the old act, by Which the amount is divided equally be- 
tween the Government and the District treasury? 

Mr. CANNON. Under the old act these amounts were payable 
in drawback certificates. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). And were receivable in the col- 
lection of taxes. ow, under this act that . is repealed, 
and the Commissioners are required, when the damages are ascer- 
tained, to certify them to Congress for appropriation out of the 
District revenues, it being purely a District matter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. My inquiry is this: These claims grow 
out of the action of the board of public works at that time, of 
which Governor Shepherd was president. They grow out of the 
unlawful action of that board in tearing down the old Liberty 
Market for the purpose of improving the city and its public streets 
and squares, the property of the Government. Now, do I under- 
stand that for the damage so done the conference report fixes the 
entire liability upon the revenues of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CANNON. The people who acted for the District of Co- 
Iumbia at that time tore down a market house and destroyed, as 
is alleged, certain property owned by persons who had stalls in 
that market house. e result has been a new market house, 
which, like all market houses here, is for the benefit of the Lagen 
of the District of Columbia, and in view of these facts we 
lieved it to be, and we still believe it to be, apt and proper that 
the responsibility for whatever of damage may have arisen out of 
that transaction should rest upon the District, and that the Dis- 
trict revenues alone should bear the burden. That is the pro- 
vision in this conference report. "That was the provision in the 
bill that we amend; the drawback certificates were chargeable 
against the District revenues. 

Mr,SAYERS. Inaddition, Mr. Speaker, the clause provides for 
payment to the claimants for the unexpired time of the licenses 
which had been issued to them, and inasmuch as the cost of those 
licenses was paid into the treasury of the District, the conferees 
thought it was proper that the treasury of the District should re- 
spond to these claims. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I understand that the 3 
motion applies only to the matters that the conferees have agreed 


upon? 

Mr. CANNON. That is all. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I would like to ask the gentleman from IIli- 
nois a question. Iunderstand that if we adopt this report, we 
appropriate $25,000, which is but a small part of the final cost of 
& formal acceptance of the invitation to participate in the Paris 
Exposition? 

Mr. CANNON. That is correct. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Provision is made for a salaried officer at 
$5,000 per year, but the gurpoee of the appropriation is merely to 
provide for conducting the administrative offices of this Govern- 
ment in behalf of such of our own people as may desire to make 
exhibits and take part in the exposition? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RIDGELY. The gentleman also states that it is his esti- 


mate that the performance of those administrative offices will 
ultimately lead to a total expenditure of at least $250,000. 

Mr. CANNON. From the best information I can obtain, my 
judgment is that unless there should be legislation in the future 

roadening the scope of this work and putting additional expendi- 
ture upon the Government—expenditure not contemplated by 
this bill or by your conferees—$250,000 will pay all the expenses 
to be incurred in this connection from the present time until the 
close of the no See 

Mr. RIDGELY. I object to starting into this expense, which 
may run into many hundreds of thousands. Would the $25,000 
be included as a part of that total expenditure? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman in 
charge of this bill if the revenues of the District will be sufficient 
to settle these claims? 

Mr. CANNON. No. The estimated surplus revenues of the 
District for the current fiscal year will be about $500,000, whereas 
under the highway act there will be staring us in the face on the 
1st of December next an expenditure of $6,000.000. 

Mr. LOVE. Then, if the revenues of the District are not suffi- 
cient to meet the claim, how are they to be met? 

Mr. CANNON. They can be met in various ways. One way 
would be to repeal the law. Another would be to refuse to make 
appropriation for six months from the Ist day of next December, 
and then the whole thing would lapse, Another way wonld be to 
borrow the money. Another way would be to issue certificates 
for one half the amount, reimbursable from the benefits to the 
property, and to raise the other half by increased taxation. The 
present rate of taxation in this District is 13 per cent on a 70 per 
cent valuation. What we shall do about this matter when we 
come together next December I do nos know, but 1 wanted to call 
the attention of the House to the reason why we have excluded 
from this Lr et any appropriation for that work. 

Mr. LOV Ifear the gentleman did not exactly understand 
my question. What I meant to ask him was whether the reve- 
nue of the District of Columbia is sufficient to pay these market 


claims? 

Mr. CANNON, Oh, the market claims. They can be settled, 
in our judgment, by the 1st of December next, by an outlay aggre- 
gating, in round numbers, $150,000. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Mr. Speaker, there is one point that has not 
been made entirely clear to me. In this $25,000 that we are now 
called upon toappropriate; I would like to know in items how the 
gentleman expects that money to be expended? Does that cover 
the $5,000 salary, and what other expenses? 

Mr. CANNON. It covers the $5,000 salary until Congress makes 
further appropriation. 

Mr. RIDGELY. What other items besides that are included? 

Mr. CANNON. Traveling expenses from here to Paris, clerical 
help, printing bills, etc. This officer must organize a bureau of 
information, with one or more clerks and whatever other assist- 
ance may be necessary. He must have done the requisite amount 
of printing; he must obtain stationery; he must conduct corre- 
spondence with any of the 70,000,000 people of this country who 
may want knowledge with regard to the exposition; he must get 
their notifications of how much space they require, so that hemay 
notify the exposition authorities. 

Mr. RIDGELY. That all comes under the direction of this 
officer here provided for? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. In other words, this appropriation covers 
t sundries.” 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; contingent or miscellaneous expenses. 

Mr. RIDGELY. That is the information I wished to get. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I believe among these amendments is one 
in regard to the destruction of property by fire at Ellis Island. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. An appropriation of $150,000 has 
been made for reconstructing the buildings on Ellis Island which 
were destroyed by fire: and there is in addition an authority to 
contract to an aggregate not exceeding $600,000, 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. No provision has been made to indemnify 
innocent sufferers on account of the losses which they sustained 
on that island upon the occasion of the fire? 

Mr. CANNON. No; we have no information touching that 
matter either as to whether there were any losses or whether in 
good morals and good faith indemnity should be made by the 
Government. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I understand that claims have been pre- 
sented to the Department by a number of immigrants who, by 
reason of that fire, lost their all, and who did so on account of 
having been detained by the Government. Had they been per- 
mitted to go to New York, they would not have sustained any loss. 
It seems to me that when such claims are made the Government 
is bound in equity to make reimbursement. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I will not enter upon any discussion of 
that question now. In the absence of further information, it does 
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not belong upon a general appropriation bill. But if the question 
were up for consideration, I should submit to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] whether there is in a case of this kind 


any more liability than there would have been if the steamer 
which brought these good people to our shores had sunk in mid- 
ocean. But, I repeat, that question is not up. ‘‘Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof." 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote upon the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The question being taken. the report was agreed to. 

- On motion of Mr. CANNON, a motion to reconsider. the last 
vote was laid on the table, 

The SPEAKER. The matter now pending before the House is 
jn reference to the amendments upon which the conference com- 
mittee has not a 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask that those amendments be read, so 
as to ascertain whether there is a demand for a separate vote on 
any of them. Or perhaps I can get at the matter better by mov- 
ing that the House further insist on its disagreement to the Sen- 
‘ate amendments and agree to a further conference. 

Mr. SAYERS. I suggest that the better course would be to take 
up each of these amendments in its order, beginning with amend- 
ment No. 6, on page 4. In that way I think we can more rapidly 
dis of these questions. 

r. CANNON. Ihave no objections to taking up the amend- 
ments as suggested, one by one. I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 6. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iwill ask the gentleman from Illinois whether 
he has received further information from the State Department 
in reference to the subject-matter of this amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. No, I have not. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

Amendment No. 6 was read, as follows: 


Insert on page 4, after line 18, the following: 

* Bpanish and erican Claims Commission: To enable the Secretary of 
State to distribute and pay to the claimants, respectively, their heirs or as- 
signs, the sums due them upon a balance of net increment received by the 

nited States, amounting in all to the sum of $14,485.50, which sum remains 
unpaid upon said claims, as they were ascer' ed and allowed by the Span- 
ish and American Claims Commission, which claims are stated and the sum 
of money due upon each of them is ascertained and stated in Exhibit B, accom- 
paying the message of the President to the Senate of the United States dated 

'ebruary 27, 1888, and published in Senate Executive Document No. 13, Fif- 
tieth Congress, first session, $14,485.50." 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. I wish to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
whether the amount named in this amendment has been ascer- 
Tanoa to be due these claimants upon careful examination of the 
evidence? 

Mr. CANNON. It is alleged by the State Department that 
many yearsago an estimate was submitted for the amount named. 
Nothing was submitted at this Congress, so that the committee 
did not make the usual examination which would have been made 
if an estimate had been submitted. I will be entirely frank with 
the gentleman, and say that I donot know as to the merit or want 
of merit of this provision; and I do not believe that any of my 
colleagues upon the conference committee are informed upon the 
matter. I think we are quite as wise as the Senate conferees were. 
We applied to the State Department for information, and hope to 
get it. I think the safest course is for the House to further insist 
on its disagreement; and I apprehend that finally it will be best 
that the amendment go out. When we come to frame another 
deficiency bill, we can exhaust this subject in further investiga- 
ti 


on. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
conferees on the part of the Senate knew nothing more about this 
matter than we know? 

Mr. CANNON, It seems to me we were all about equally wise. 

Mr. SAYERS, I want to say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that the Committee on Appropriations is not responsible for this 
amendment. It was put on by the Senate, not by the committee. 

Mr. CANNON, I think that is the fact, and I am glad the gen- 
tleman from Texas has stated it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That being the case, I think myself the 
amendment had better go out entirely. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. e were all so ignorant about the matter 
that an inquiry on the part of the Senate and House conferees 
was sent to the Secretary of State; and we received in reply a 
lengthy dispatch which did not seem to be entirely satisfactory. 
Nobody seemed to know much about the ** bottom facts” in con- 
nection with the case. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then it is a case of general ignorance all 


around? 
Mr. CANNON. That is about the state of the case, Can my 
gonial coll e from Georgia [Mr. Liyineston] enlighten us? 


GSTON. No; I am myself 1 information. 
The question being taken, the motion of Mr. CANNON, that the 
House further insist on its disagreement to Senate amendment 
numbered 6, was adopted. 


The next amendment disagreed to by the conference committee 
was amendment numbered 56, on page 36 of the bill, as follows: 


Lighting: To pay the Washin; Gas Light Com for extra lighting. 
being for the service of the fool coe 1896, $3,715.07. * t g A 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreement to this amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Why? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I will say that in my judgment the 
amendment should not be agreed to for the following reasons, and 
from all the investigation I have been able to make. The city of 
Washington and the Washington Gas Light Company entered into 
a contract under the law to light the city from forty-five minutes 
after sunset to forty-five minntes before sunrise, at a fixed price. 
Now, the Gas Light Company did so light the city according to that 
contract. They saw proper, however, to light the lamps by hand 
or by horses or by bicycles, as the case may be—I believe they can 
belighted by electricity if 3 chooses to go to the proper 
expense but they used generally the old hand-lighting system. 

ow, in order to comply with their contract and light the lamps 
of the city at forty-five minutes after sunset, it was necessary for 
them to bon the lighting perhaps a half hour before that time or 
longer; and so also in extinguishing them in the morning, when 
they began to extinguish them at forty-five minutes before sunrise, 
of course some time would elapse before they concluded the extin- 
guishing of the whole of them. Thisamendment, as I understand 
it, is a provision to pay the gas company for the gas used in these 
lamps for the half hour before the forty-five minutes commenced 
in the evening and the half hour after sunrise in the morning. 
From the best information I have, that is the principle upon whic 
the claim is founded; and perhaps is the sole element of the ame d- 
ment. I do not think it proper, or that it ought to be paid by the 
Government, because if any body a to light thelamps forty-five 
minutes after sunset and keep them ing until forty-five minutes 
before sunrise, and it is necessary, in order to comply with the re- 
quirements, to burn a little more gas before the forty-five minutes 
in the afternoon and after the forty-five minutes in the morning, 
it is entirely within the purview of the contract and at their own 


mse. 
x 5 DOCKERY. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow mea 
word in this connection? 

Mr. CANNON. 9 

Mr. DOCKERY. The schedule for lighting the streets, Mr. 
Speaker, was to after a thorough and exhaustive examina- 
tion by the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
having charge of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. On 
the statement of facts made by the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Cannon], I am sure that the conferees of the House will 
stubbornly resist the a ba of this claim, which seems to have 
no foundation either in law or in equity. 

Mr. CANNON. I now ask a vote upon the motion. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do you want any further instruction? 

Mr. CANNON. No, sir; I think not. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Cannon, it was 
agreed to. 

The next amendment disagreed to by the conferees was amend- 
ment numbered 88, on page 54 of the bill, as follows: 


For continuing improvement of Cumberland Sound: Fifty thonsand dol- 
lars for sluicing and dredging at the entrance to said sound, in accordance 
with the revised dest of as recommended in a communication from 
the Secretary of War to the Senate dated June 26, 1897: Provided, That noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed as to increase the limit of cost of 
such improvement beyond the amount heretofore flxed by law. 


Mr. CANNON. Imakethe same motion touching that amend- 
ment, Mr. S er. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to the 
gentleman from Florida? 

Mr.CANNON. Doesthe gentleman want time, or does he wish 
to make a motion with reference to the amendment? 

Mr. DAVIS. Iwant to be heard briefly upon this question, 

Mr. CATCHTNGS. You wish to make a motion to concur? 

Mr. CANNON. What time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. DAVIS. Five or ten minutes. 

SOLNM . Very well; I will yield to the gentleman from 
orida. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, if there is an item in this bill that 
is especially meritorious, this is the item. 

In 1896 Congress made an appropriation for Cumberland Sound 
amounting to two millions three hundred and odd thousand dol- 
lars under a continuing contract for the improvement of the sound 
and for putting in a system of jetties. During this extra session 
of Congress an appropriation, within that maximum sum, amount- 
ing to $350,000, was made available for present purposes. The 
sum of $350,000, however, had already been absorbed, or virtually 
absorbed, before that appropriation was made, and the War De- 
partment in making the contract, using this available sum of 
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$350,000, made no provision for dredging and sluicing, and the 

entire sum was set apart in the contract for other purposes, omit- 

ting the use of à dredge. The effect of the work a y done on 

the jetties has been more to rapidly close the old channel than to 
n the new one. 

The harbor of Fernandina is the most important harbor on the 
Florida Atlantic coast. The shipment of our phosphates and 
lumber is 1 upon this harbor. It is not only seri- 
ously menaced, but commerce js even now absolutely hampered, 
and vessels that formerly passed into the harbor are obstructed or 
prevented from entering into it now because of the accumulation 
of sand in the old channel more rapidly than the new channel is 
being opened. A 

Abouta month ago we asked the Secretary of War to give us 
information.as to what, in the opinion of that Department, was 
necessary to preserve this harbor. That information has been 
given to the House and to the Senate. I ask the Clerk to read, as 
a part of my remarks, the portion of the Senate report which I 
have indicated by pencil marks. Lask the attention of the House 
to the reading of that report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


of enam and Florida, in response 

ngress, calling for informa- 

tion as to such harbor and asking whether any action is necessary to protect 

eatrance from closed against the commerce which y enters 
there, report as follows: 

The Secretary transmits a letter from the Chief of Engineers upon the 
su t, with a report from Capt. O. M. Carter, who has had charge of the 
work. 

This work was placed under the Meg irum dau system by the river 

-fourth Co: 


and harbor appropriation bill of the "pee and the last 
appropriation that was made under the con entered into by the Govern- 
ment under this law with the Atlantic Con! ,Of New York, 
is due as the work and the funds are av le to contractors 


for building and extending the jetties already commenced, and no funds are 
at present available for o! purposes. 

Tie report shows that there has been a gradual shifting of the channel 
through the entrance to the sound, and a shoaling which seriously threatens 

commerce t passes 
The remed proposed is t toaid the formation of anew and short route parallel 
new chann 

time an uninte; ted new north channe 
be established; but in the meantime there should be a remedy for the danger 
wi threatens the port by the shoaling and gradual closing of the old 


channel. 

The report recommendsan immediate 
the jetty work under the existing contract 
$50,000 for er r A dred; 

y 


it without and prompt to the commerce which 
—— suffered seriously. 
contractors who enter into this class of contracts are 


The generally willing 
to go on with their work and wait for payment until a tions are made 
according to the of the the 


of the engineer incharge and of the Chief rs, providing a sufficient 
amount of money tg open the new channel by the necessary dredging, 
as sta in the earlier part of this z 


to thi "s 
purpose, according e iet 


that 
no’ 5 can be done 
udes an estimate of $150,000 for contin- 
that this joint resolution do pass. 


Mr.DAVIS. Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that the 
engineer in charge of this work recommends the immediate ap- 
opriation of $500,000 for continuing jetty work and $50,000 for 
ingandsluicing. The Senate committeesay that at this ses- 

sion of Congress they are unwilling to recommend the appropria- 
tion of the entire sum suggested by the engi —that is, the 
$500,000—bnt, in view of the emergency, they do recommend mak- 
ing immediately available the $50,000 recommended by the engi- 


neer for dredging and sluicing. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. For the purpose of keeping the harbor 
open. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; for the purpcse of keepi harbor 
Now, I want to say that unless this is d in expense which 


Mr. Speaker, I move, as a substitute for the motion of the gen- 


tleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], that the House recede from 


its di t to the Senate amendment, and agree to the same. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Davis] resumes his seat, I desire to ask him, because I did 
not perfectly understand, if it is not true that the appropriation 
zx pee is to be taken out Of the gross appropriation made for 

e work? 

Mr. DAVIS. Not only that, but in the general plan for the 
work there was set a $150,000, to be known as an emergency 
fund, that is not included, so far, in any plan for work already- 
let or for work contemplated; and this proposed appropriation of 
$50,000 is to be taken not only out of the gross sum, but out of 
the emergency fund provided in the plan. 

Mr.LIVINGSTON. In view of the statement of the gentle- 
man from Florida | Mr. Davis], that the $50,000 is necessary for 
the keeping open of this harbor, and that it is proposed to take 
this sum not only out of the p appropriation, but out of the 
emergency fund of $150,000, I ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon] what are the objections of the House conferees to 
allowing this sum to be appropriated? 

Mr. CANNON. That is a fair S ipeum. and I wil answer it 
fairly if I can. In the last river and harbor bill, Zr recollection is 
that works were authorized aggregating $70,000,000 to 575,000, 000. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Contract works. 

Mr. CANNON. Contract works, payable, in some cases, in one, 
two, and three years, and in some instances in one, two, three, and 
four years. That work was authorized by law, and under former 
rulings of the House. As to such work authorized by law, appro- 
priations have been held to be in order therefor u a general 
appropriation bill; but as to all river and harbor improvements 
not authorized by law, the jurisdiction is with the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and the Committee on Commerce in the Sen- 
ate. 

Now, to come to Cumberland Sound. To the extent of 81,300,000, 
I believe, authority was given to improve the navigation of that 
sound. The plan was to construct jetties. A contract was entered 
into. Jetties are being constructed. Now it turns out that there 
are already jetties far enough constructed so that, by controlli 
the water, with the ebb and flow of the tide, the channel is sco 
out; but outside of the jetties there has been a temporary shoaling 
of what formerly was the channel That is what has been the 
trouble at Cumberland Sound always heretofore, that the channel 
would temporarily shoal, and then the wind and the waves would 
establish a new channel. There is nothing extraordi in the 
temporary shoaling. Now, as there is a temporary shoaling, but 
in reality to assist the operation of the jetties, instead of awaiti 
the time when the tide would naturally scour out the channel, 
the people interested in Cumberland Sound desire legislation, 
namely, to devote $50,000 to dredging. 

Mr. JINGSTON. Ont of money already appropriated. 

Mr. CANNON. No; the money is not already appropriated, 
They propose, however, to take it from the sum that was author- 
ized to build the jetties in the last river and harboract. It is 
legislation pure and simple, otherwise they would go on and make 
the e diture; and it is for the very reason that the d ing 
has not been authorized that they come with this proposed legisla- 
tion. Now, it is provided that this $50,000, when added to the 
contract price. shall not exceed the original authorization. 

Mr. LI GSTON. Now will the gentleman allow me? - - 

Mr. CANNON. In one moment. 

Now, whether it will or not, I do not know; but I know that if 
there is an emergency arising under the law that requires the ex- 

nditure of the whole amount of the authorization, that we will 

ave it to make, whether it exists or not, if we take this 850,000 
out. Now, one further word, and maybe I will render my friend's 
question unnecessary. There is an item following this of $5,000, 
which is a very snall sum. What for? To improve Kootenai 
River. There is no authority for it. It is a pure river and harbor 


Cony LIVINGSTON. You do not propose to mix that with 
Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; I take it for an illustration. It is on 
all fours with this, and it is on all fours with it in consideration 
of its necessity, for the information shows that with the improve- 
ment to Kootenai River there oe probably ee or three 
times the shipping coming up that river that will come up or 
down Cunbedbad Sound. But I only speak of it for this pur- 
that there is another river and harbor item. Now, the 
iver.and Harbor Committee, and I speak respectfully of it. has 
gotinthe habit of performing once in two years. I speak re- 
tfully of it. It is composed of gentlemen ot grees ability, and 

aye no criticism of them, except that I think many of their 


I 

1 were not authorized under the present condition 

of the Treasury and the business of the country. But they have 

got into the habit of 1 in two years and authoriz- 
the ittee on Appropriations, because 


ing contract work, and 
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it was authorized, had to pick up $18,000,000 and write it in the 


bill, or the House did, on a general appropriation bill; and we 
have $20,000,000 for the next three years to carry out that law. 

Now, then, from time to time they come in; as that committee 
do not choose to exercise their jurisdiction, somebody comes in 
m wants ariver and harbor item put on a general deficiency 

ill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What has that to do with this proposition? 

Mr. CANNON. They want a river and harbor item put on the 
sundry civil bill. What does my friend ask? 

Mr.LIVINGSTON. Whathasthattodo with thisappropriation? 

Mr. CANNON. Because it is a river and harbor item. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iunderstand that; but if, as the gentle- 
man says, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors had made appro- 
priations, and useless appropriations, what has that to do with 
this particular item? 

Mr. CANNON. This particular item has no authority of law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Idonot so understand it. 

Mr. CANNON (continuing). And if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had put it in the bill in the first instance, it would have 
been subject to a point of order. I want to say that I do not care 
anything about this item—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will you allow me to ask you one further 
question? 

Mr. CANNON. Wait aminute. Maybe,if you will allow me 
to pom my statement, I may do better for you than you would 
yourself. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Iknow you have a very kind heart. 

Mr. CANNON. It may be that the navigation of the channel 
to be formed by these jetties would be expedited by this expendi- 
ture of $50,000. I have been deluged by telegrams from a great 
many people all over the United States, some of whom I did not 
suppose knew there was such a place as Cumberland Sound, ad- 
vocating this proposition; but I want to say to the House that 
heretofore, when these items have gone upon one of these bills 
out of order, it has been under the approval of members who 
were upon the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, This does not 
even come blessed with the approval of gentlemen who formerly 
had service upon that committee. I am not speaking so much to 
rien, anaes this single appropriation as I am to say to the House 


that I trust the time will soon come when the various committees 
of this House will perform their functions. [Laughter on the 
Democratic eget 

A MEMBER. en? 


Mr. CANNON. I can not say when exactly, but I am quite 
satisfied that it will come. 

Mr. GAINES. Has the gentleman voted that way this session? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes; I have voted that way. I am speaking 
of a question of real interest, not about the little demagogies 
that have strutted and fretted their brief hour on the stage and 
been bandied by that side of the House between contending 
leaders. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. TERRY. I tappoa the gentleman from Ilinois considers 
it demagogy to contend for the constitutional rights of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. The beacon of the storm arises—the latest 
leader. (NE on the Republican side.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May 1 now ask a question of my friend? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. This place is near my home, and I am in- 
terested in it; and the gentleman will excuse me. Take it for 

anted, as the gentleman contends, that the River and Harbor 
8 made an injudicious report and an injudicious appro- 
priation —— : 

Mr. CANNON. Well. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Waitamoment. Suppose $1,300,000 ought 
never to have been appropriated for the jetties on Cumberland 
Sound, but it has been done; and in the coing of it, in the con- 
struction of those jetties, the original channel has been stopped 
up and the commerce of that port has been obstructed. They are 
not to blame for that. We are to blame for it in this House, hav- 
inp peas that appropriation. 

ow, these people come and ask that $50,000 shall be taken from 
the contingent fund to keep the old channel open until the jetties 
are properly completed in order that the business of that port may 
not be obstructed and obstructed pep gue d Is the gentleman 
from Illinois willing to stand up here and refuse that? 

Mr. CANNON. will answer the gentleman's question; but 
first let me say that when he does not want to comprehend he is 
the “dumbest” man that I ever saw in relation to the merits of a 
question as it stands in law, while, on the other hand, when he 

oes want to comprehend, he has as keen perceptions as any man 
in this House. [Laughter.] ^ 

In the first place, Mr. Speaker, the shoaling of the channel in 
Cumberland Sound is not extraordinary. I have inquired of the 


Chief of Engineers about that. The wind and the waves and the 
tides come in due order, and that channel has always shoaled from 
time to time, and itis constantly changing. The same processes 


are going on in the old channel there to-day. This appropriation 
is not to open the old channel; itis to dredge between the jetties 
and make more rapid the ering which is already going on. 
Now, it may be that that work ought to be done. 

I donot sayit ought notto be. lam not competent to pass upon 
that question. My committee was not charged with making an 
investigation of that question. But I do say that this is legislation, 
and that this item and the next item, if they are retained in this 
bill, amount to making a regular river and harbor biil out of & 
general appropriation bill, so far as those items are concerned. 
want to call attention to that fact and to protest against it, an 
against the practice, which I admit has existed to some extent 
heretofore, and when I have done that I have accomplished my 
purpose. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I agree with my friend from 
Illinois all the way through upon his general proposition; but I 
trust he does not . to punish these people merely because 
he finds a technical objection to making the appropriation in this 
way, an objection which I agree is proper and right as a techni- 
cality. I admit what the gentleman says upon the technical view 
of thesubject; but, as I understand him, he proposes now to pun- 
ish the people down there by shutting up this port completely, 
MD because we have done wrong heretofore and because he 
thinks the wrong ought not to be remedied on this bill. Now, I 
ask the gentleman if he will not allow this $50,000 to be used to 
keep open the old channel there while the jetties are being com- 
pleted, instead of standing upon a mere technicality and shutting 
up the port? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman’s question shows that he does 
not understand the amendment. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Itmay be that it is the gentleman from 
Illinois who does not understand it. 1 

Mr. CANNON. This appropriation is not to keep the old chan- 
nel open. The old channel shoals, and it is not proposed to ex- 
pend any of this money upon improving it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is proposed to dredge and sluice the old 
channel while the jetties are being built. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no. My friend from Florida [Mr. Davis] 
who makes the motion to concur will disabuse the gentleman'8 
mind on that point. This appropriation is to dredge between the 
jetties. 

Mr. DAVIS. With the 57 5 700 of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois, I want to state this: That Cumberland Sound has been sub- 
ject to fill heretofore is undoubtedly true. If it had been a perfect 
harbor, Congress would never have made an appropriation for 
jetty work there. But, inasmuch as it was deemed an important 

bor, Congress has made a very liberal appropriation for it. 
Now, the immediate effect of the putting in of the wall has been 
to close the old channel, which has heretofore been used, more rap- 
idly than erosion is opening the new channel, and the report shows 
that commerce will actually be hindered unless the new jetty wall 
can be aided in clearing out the new channel by the use of dredges. 
There is no provision for dredging and sluicing in the contract 
heretofore made, but a provision of that kind is absolutely neces- 
a We must have it or our commerce will be stopped. 

at we want now is an appropriation for dredging and sluic- 

ing so that the new channel may be hastened and that the work 
of the jetty wall already placed there may be made more rapid, in 
order that the harbor may not be absolutely closed up. For that 
purpose we ask that the $50,000, recommended by the engineer 
and by the War Department, recommended by the Senate Com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate after a full discussion before the 
Committee on Commerce of that body, be allowed. We simply 
ask that $50,000 be made immediately available, and that it be 
deducted from the sum which will come to us from the maximum 
appropriation heretofore made. 

. CANNON. A word more, Mr. Speaker, and then Iam ready 
fora vote. I want tosay again that the deducting of this sum 
from the total appropriation does not amount to anything. Gen- 
tlemen ask this appropriation and authorization because there is 
no law which provides for this dredging and because, from their 
e it is necessary to have the money. I do not know 
enough about the subject myself to be able to say whether the 
work ought to be done or not, but I do know that this appropria- 
tion has no place upon a bill of this kind. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Let me ask the gentem a question, 
Is it not a fact that this is a deficiency bill merely in name, and 
that long ago the House abandoned the confining of these bills to 
matters of deficiency, and has not the gentleman himself, in the 
last Congress, prepared and brought in deficiency bills containing 
many items that have no direct connection with a deficiency? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, the practice has existed ever since the 
establishment of the Government of inserting legislative provi- 
sions here and there in general appropriation bills, but it has be- 
come less and less year C 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ell, if that has been the practice, and if 
it was done even in the last Congress, and if this is an urgent 
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case, the money being required to xop the harbor from closing 
up, why should not this item be allowed in this bill? j 

Pi. CAN NON. Youcan not get rid of this item by a point of 
order. It is a Senate amendment. Imovethat the House further 
insist on its disagreement. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Davis], as he has a right to do, moves to concur in the Senate 
amendment, It is for the House to say what they will do, but 
the House must assume the responsibility. I have but one object 
in relation to this matter, namely, to call the attention of the 
House to its merits or to its demerits and to let the House under- 
stand that when it takes action upon the subject it assumes the 
authority to make this appropriation without being able to say 
that it is done upon the recommendation of its conferees, or that 
in an unguarded moment the item was placed upon a general 
appropriation bill. : - 
Mr. 3AYERS. Is the gentleman satisfied as to the merits of 
this proposition? 

Mr. CANNON. Ido not know whether it has merit or not. I 
think hat without this $50,000 in time—how much time I do 
not know—the scouring would take place between the jetties, but 
if you dredes out and stir up the deposits I have no doubt that the 
scouring will take place faster. 

Mr. SAYERS. I take it, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Hli- 
nois does not deny that the proposition has merit, and that if it 
were upon a river and harbor bill it would not meet with any 
serious objection from him. Am I stating his position correctly? 

Mr. CANNON. Well, so far as I have knowledge, the propo- 
sition may have merit; I do not know. I will say to my friend 
that I have never investigated, and I am not competent to inves- 
tigate with great facility, reports of engineers. I have never had 
that duty sue upon me, 

Mr. SAYERS. But the proposition is backed, I suppose, by a 

rt of the Chief of Engineers in its favor, is it not? 
"Mr. CANNON. Well, [suppose that may be so. Still, if the 

ntleman had gone and talked with the Chief of Engineers as I 

id. he would not be quite certain, as I am not. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
me for a few moments? 

Mr.CANNON. With Qon. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the House 
should concur in this amendment of the Senate. I think I have 

uite full knowledge with regard to the matter we are discussing. 
The harbor at Fernandina is one of the most important of the 
South Atlantic coast. The Government has had it under process 
of improvement for some years, but appropriations were made in 
so desultory a manner that but little progress was effected. The 
Committee on Riversand Harbors, however, regarded this harbor 
as of so great importance, in view of the wing commerce of 
that section, that in 1896 they placed it under what is known as 
the continuous-contract system, so that the work might be speed- 
ily accomplished. 

Itis true, as my friend from Illinois says, that the channel at 
that harbor has been in the habit of 5 place to place 
and of shoaling. In order to prevent this shifting and shoaling, 
two jetties were to be constructed, one known as the north jetty, 
the other as the south jetty. The old channel, which is the pres- 
ent one, trends in a southerly direction, and a large gap has jme 
left in the southern jetty, through which vessels now proceed out 
to the ocean. The intention is not to close that gap until the 
channel designed to be created by these two jetties shall have 
been established. This channel which the engineers are seeking to 
establish, and which, as a matter of fact, is being rapidly estab- 
lished, lies close by the side of the north jetty, running parallel 
with it. The present channel, mark you, goes to the south, and 
absolutely crosses the south jetty. The ctation has been that 
this old channel would continue open until the new channel, par- 
allel to the north jetty, shall have been completely established, so 
that at that time this gap in the south jetty might be closed and 
the work thus completed. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. May I interrupt the gentleman a 
moment? As I understand him, the amount appropriated in the 
river and harbor bill for this improvement was only a portion of 
the amount authorized? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. And is this sum of $50,000 to be 
taken from the amount appropriated or the amount authorized? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. From the amount authorized. Iwas com- 
ing to that presently. 

. WILLIAM A. STONE. And, as I understand, the work 
already done under the amount appropriated has made it necessary 
that this extraordinary work be now done. Is that the situation? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Well, I think so, unless we are to have 
rie ONDE obstructed, to the great detriment of the commerce of 

at port. 

Mr. WILLIAM A, STONE. And if this $50,000 be now appro- 
8 it will be so much credited to the amount of the authori- 
zation 
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Mr. CATCHINGS. It will. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. It willsave that much in the ulti- 
mate expense of the work? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. My friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] was 
entirely correct when he stated that whether or not we make this 
appropriation to help this work out by sluicing and dredging, 


the same result will in time be attained. That is true. That 
was expected when this plan was adopted. Whenever the south 
jetty is closed, I have no question that all the channel needed will 

created. But if we are to wait until that takes place, we 
meanwhile have the present channel, the only one which can now 
be used, obstructed, to the great injury of the commerce of that 


port. 

The Engineer Department tells us that it is very much to the 
interest of the Government, saying nothing of the interests of the 
or that this $50,000 shall be allowed to be used in sluicing and 

edging along this new channel which is being made parallel to 
the north jetty. The language of the engineer in substance is: 
“Tt is to the manifest advantage of the United States to aid in 
opening the new channel now by sluicing and dredging." 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, by this means the work can be 
accomplished more certainly, because all the natural conditions 
now poss to the speedy completion of this new channel. There 
isonly a bar of about half à mile now between the end of the 
channel on the land side and the end of the bar on the sea side; 
and it is through this half mile of bar that this new channel must 
go in order to become complete. It is simply proposed now to aid 
these natural processes by sluicing and dredging alongside this 
north pier. Ido not hesitate to say, Mr. Speaker, that if this were 
an original proposition pending before any Committee of Rivers 
and Harbors which might be appointed, it would meet with very 
speedy and hearty concurrence and recommendation. : 

There is some objection, as we all understand, to items of this 
sort when SPARE on appropriation bills; yet it is by no means to 
be conceded that the objection is so serious that we must be con- 
trolled by it; because the rules which we observe are different 
from those followed by our confréres at the other end of the Cap- 
itol. 'This provision is now on this bill in strict accordance with 
the rules of the Senate. We can not control their action; and it 
seems to me it is not for us to say we will not accept this propo- 
sition simply because thé placing of it on this bill is contrary to 
our own practices, The only question for us to determine is 
whether it is a proper and righteous provision. 

If this $50,000 be allowed, it will not add one dollar to the expense 
of the Government. It will greatly expedite the formation of 
this new channel and will secure to that great harbor the full and 
free use to which it is entitled of the waters of the channel neces- 
1 for the purposes of commerce. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois Mr. Cannon] 
has moved that the House further insist on its disagreement to 
this amendment; and Pending that the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Davis] has moved that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment and concur in the amendment. The question is on the lat- 
ter motion. 

The question being taken, the motion of Mr. DAVIS was a to. 

On motion of Mr. DAVIS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

The next amendment disagreed to by the conferees was amend- 
ment numbered 90, as follows: 

To defray the expense of removing obstructions in the Kootenai River 
above Jennings, Mont., on which vessels have been recently wrecked, the sum 
of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of the action of the 
House, having voted $50,000 for the improvement of Cumberland 
Sound, I have no doubt, from thereading of the communications 
relating to this appropriation of $5,000 for removing the obstruc- 
tions in 1 that its expenditure—I was going to say was 
more loudly called for—but is certainly as loudly called for as 
that for Cumberland Sound. I have no doubt that it will beget 
the accommodation of much more commerce in proportion than 
the expenditure of the $50,000 in the other case; and therefore I 
see no reason for antagonizing it, and shall not do so if the House 
desires, or if the gentleman from Montana sees proper to move to 
concur in the same. I pee to the gentleman from Montana, 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House recede from its disagreement and concur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate just read. I speak in behalf of the gentleman 
from Montana, who is necessarily absent. 

The motion of Mr. Lewis of Washington was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next amendment. 

The next amendment, on page 59, amendment numbered 98, was 
read, as follows: 

Armor plate: That the total cost of the armor, 2 to the weights pre- 
pared, for the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1599, shall 
not exceed $2,407,500. exclusive of the cost of transportation, ballistic test 
plates, and tests; and no contract for armor plate be made at an aver- 


rate to exceed $300 per ton of 2,240 pounds: And provided further, That 
tho Secretary of the Navy is authorized in his discretion to contract with 
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either or all of the builders of the hulls and machinery of these vessels, or 
with any one or more bidders, for the furnishing of the entire amount of said 


armor, at a cost not exceeding the aforesaid 


per ton, if he shall deem it 
for the best interests of the Government. 


tiu authority. roe e premens a description and plans and specifications o 
tise for proposals to furnish such land, buildings, and 
plant, or separately for the land or buildings or 
said machinery, pe § report to Congress at its next 
CCC to consist of com t na 
officers of suitable rank, to advise and assist him in executing the authority 
hereby confe 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its di ment to the Senate amendment just read. 

Mr. WILL A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, who will be here, I 
know, in a few moments and support the motion, I beg to offer 
the following motion to concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment, and ask to have it read from the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment, and agree thereto with the following amendment: 

Strike out all of lines 7 to30, inclusive, of said amendment and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

That the total cost of the armor, to the w 
the three battle ships authorized by the act re une 10, 1 


exceed ris ap tid s nds: And provided further, That the 
of the Navy is authorized ahi 

builders of the hulls 
bidders, for the furnishing of the entire amount of said armor, at a cost not 
exceeding the aforesaid $400 terests 
of the Government." 


Mr. CANNON. A word or two only, and then I will yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois consent that 
the amendment may be presented at this time? 

Mr. CANNON. As J understand it, this is a motion to recede 
from the di nt and concur with an amendment, and as I 
understand it, the motion is in order. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I understand that you want the 
question settled, in the shape of instructions by the House? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the tleman from Illinois is 
to insist upon the di t. Butthe gentleman from Penn- 
gylvania moves to recede from the disagreement, and concur with 
an amendment. That motion takes 3 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Iun ditis a proper motion. 

Mr. CANNON. It will enlarge, I believe, the limit of cost of 
the battle ships? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Only to make the cost correspond 
to the increase in the cost of armor. 

Mr.CANNON. Ifthatisall the change you make, I do not feel 
at liberty to make the point of order. It seems to me thatitisa 
question of putting the limitation on the cost of armor plate, and 
even if it is subject to a technical point of order, I do not desire 
to make one, and am willing that the House shall decide the ques- 
tion on its merits. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary PT 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
5 is adopted, does it not take the matter entirely out 
of the hands of the conferees? 

The SPEAKER. It does not take the control of the floor away 
from the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. L NGSTON. I understand that; but if the amendment 
is adopted, is it not necessarily an instruction to the conferees to 
do a certain thing, and thereby takes away from them the right 
of individual action in the matter? Am I not correct in that? 

The SPEAKER. No; it would be still in the hands of the next 
conference appointed by the House to consider the matter. The 
House does not agree with the Senate, but only with an amend- 
ment offered in the House. To have vitality this amendment 
must have the concurrence of the Senate also. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to add a word, Mr. Speaker, and will 

ield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. It is proper, I think, 

state to the House that the Senate amendment fixes the price 
to be paid for armor plate at $300 md pen ton. 

Now, it is alleged that that will not secure the armor plate. 
We tried to arrive at the temper of the Senate conferees. I sup- 

it is in order for me to state that, so far as we can get any 
ormation about it, the temper of the Senate clearly is against 
agreeing to any price in excess of $300 per ton. The House con- 
ferees did not feel at liberty to submit an agreement concurring 
in the Senate amendment, use we had given a pledge to the 
House that there should be no agreement touching this amend- 
ment until the House had an opportunity to express its will in the 
33 The Senate conferees, I believe, would have been ready 
agree upon $300, carrying out the temper of the Senate, or 


would have been ready to submit an agreement striking ont any 
appropriation whatever, being of the opinion that $300 would not 
command the armor plate. Now, Iam quite content, having stated 
this much as to the situation as I understand it from the standpoint 
of the conference committee, to ask my colleague on the confer- 
ence [Mr. SAYERS] if he desires any time now. 

Mr. SAYERS. I think some gentleman on this side of the 
House will want time. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Before the gentleman yields, I want to ask 
him a oueon 

Mr. CANNON. . 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the amendment is stricken out entirely, 
will the former provision, providing a limit of $300, still be 


force? 


Mr. CANNON. L understand there would be no appropriation 
for it whatever—no law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. No law? 

Mr. CANNON. I believe not. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Under the present law it is lim- 
ited to $300. There are art aa who wish to speak in 
favor of thisamendment. I d like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CUIU A to the time. 

Mr. CANNON. w much time does the gentleman desire, 
and to whom shall I yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I should like to say something 
myself, and my colleague pr: DALZELL] and the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BoUTELLE] will speak. ere are others who 
wish to be heard, and I do not know how much time we shall 


want. 

Mr. CANNON. To whom do you desire me to yield first? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. To the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. 5 

Mr. CANNON. How much time does the gentleman from 
Maine desire? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I should like to state the situation as briefly 
as possible. I will be as brief as I can. 

Mr. CANNON, I should like to finish the matter to-day. Can 
you indicate any time? 

Mr, BOUTELLE. I should like twenty-five minutes, I think, 
I may not ane that length of time. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
BOUTELLE] twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, while this matter is more or 
8 p to some pem PRA ee who went ms last 

ess, there are a number of gentlemen in this House to 
whom this subject is entirely new, and it seems to me desirable 
to state how this situation has come up. 

At the close of the session of Congress in 1896 a provision was 

inserted in the naval appropriation bill, as the result of an inves- 
tigation that had been y made by the Naval Committee of 
the Senate, prohibiting the Secretary of the Navy from making 
any more contracts for the purchase of armor, and containing the 
following provision: 
33 into che actual ndr „ tha T. the same 
which should be equitably p: and shall erg eri tnb of his investigation 
to Congress at its next session at a date not later than January 1. 1897; and no 
contract for armor plate for the vessels authorized by this act shall be made 
till after such report is made to Congress for its action. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Herbert, made that un- 
der date of December 31, 1896. He conducted a very exhaustive 
inquiry, not only in this country, but in Europe, and the result of 
his investigation is found in Document No. 151, second 
session Fifty-fourth Congress. After reviewing the information 
he obtained. from the experts of the Department and from other 
sources, his conclusion may be briefly summed up in the follow- 
ing words: : 


It is therefore suggested that in future manufacturers shall be 
required to furnish their own nickel. Adding for this item to $375, we 
nickel on hand, we 


have $395 per ton, and allowing something for 
have, in round numbers, $400 perton. This seems to me a fair and equitable 
price to pay for the armor for the Wisconsin, Alabama, and Illinois. 


These were the vessels the armor for which was at that time 
under consideration. In pursuance of that report, the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of this House, of which I at that time was chair- 
man, after a very careful consideration of the whole matter and 
a realization of all the prejudices and misinformation involved 
in the subject, came to the conclusion that we should be best justi- 
fied in recommending to this House legislation on the line of the 
investigation made by that Department of the Government which 
has been designated to deal with those subjects, the Navy De- 
partment, and to ask the House to concur in legislation 33 
upon the conclusions reached by the Secretary after careful con- 
sideration of the views of the experts of that Department. There- 
fore, in the annual appropriation bill presented last year we in- 
serted a provision that the total cost ef the armor for those three 
ships should not exceed a certain sum which we specified, so many 
million dollars, and that the armor plate should be furnished in 
accordance with the specifications and plans already prepared, 


In that provision we did not 8 state the price. We did 


not say 8300 or 8400 per ton. 1 1 
carefully provided for the size, shape, and weight of every piece of 
armor to go into those ships, and it was provided that it should be 
bought at a sum which would be at the rate of $400 a ton. We 
did that because, in the opinion of our committee, it was more de- 
sirable that Congress should fix the amount of money it was will- 
ing to spend for a certain object than it would be to fix the market 
price of a commodity; and the result was that the provision passed 
this House unanimously. It went to the Senate, where this mat- 
ter had been discussed and where more or less warmth had been 
generated in the course of the investigation and debate. I ought 
to say, first, that the Senate amended the bill by providing out- 
right that not more than $300 per ton should in any case be paid 
and prohibiting the Secretary of the Navy from E any con- 
` tracts above that price. / 

Mr. KELLEY. Willthe gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Certainly. 

Mr. KELLEY. Was not that amendment of the Senate offered 
by a gentleman who was formerly Secretary of the Navy? . 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not desire, Mr. Speaker, and I do not 
think it would be entirely proper for me to go into those details. 

Mr. KELLEY. Well, the gentleman has given the figures given 
by e Sacro F of ze Nery I € ly refer 2o io agoes 
given by a gentleman who was 8 e Navy. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But under the traditions of this body it 
would not be proper for me to indicate that by specifically naming 
a gentleman who had formerly been Secretary of the Navy. 
X KELLEY. But you are speaking of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman must understand the situa- 
tion. It may be perfectly proper to refer to the Secre of the 
Navy in his official capacity, but not to single out an individual 
Senator by name or advert toa former occupation of a Senator. 
Butthat does not matter. If I were permitted to follow the gen- 
tleman’s suggestion in that line, I might say my information is 
that the former Secretary of the Navy is now in favor of the pro 
osition submitted here by the gentleman from Pennsylvania ; 
WILLIAM A. STONE], after the three-hundred-dollar experiment 
has been tried and found to be unsuccessful. 

Mr. KELLEY. Will the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will allow me to make this 
preliminary statement, we can discuss the question more intelli- 
gently afterwards. Iam nowsimply stating the facts. The Sen- 
ate amended the House bill by providing specifically that not 
more than $300 should be paid for this material. The conference 
report came up in the House, and on the discussion of that amend- 
ment representations were made here by gentlemen, members of 
the House, that an important manufacturing establishment in 
the State of Illinois was ready and willing to furnish material for 
about $240 per ton. 

We had àn animated discussion, and, as I am bound to believe, 
as the result of positive statements made by those tlemen, 
which I am also bound to believe were made in faith, al- 
ihough I expressed absolute distrust of either the purpose or ability 
of any such establishment to fulfill that promise, as a result of 
that statement the House, perhaps na y, declined to follow 
my suggestion, or the suggestion of the then Secretary of the 
Navy, to vide that this armor might cost as high as $400, and 
AAA me Senate amendment; and the bill was went to 
the President, and became law, with the provision that the cost of 
this armor should not exceed $300 per ton. Secretary Herbert im- 
mediately advertised for proposals. 

The responses to that advertisement came in after the present 
Administration acceded to power, and on the 9th of April last past 
I attempted to present to this House a communication from the 
present Secretary of the Navy, Hon. John D. Long, in which he 
stated that the documents had been opened by the ent 
and that "er contained no bids. Some communications had been 
received, as to their character he made this statement: 


NAvy DEPARTMENT, Washington, April 9, 1597. 
Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith es of communications re- 
ceived on the 8th instant from the Illinois S Company, the Bethlehem 
in answer to the Depart- 
10, 1897, in for furnishing the 
ships Nos. 7, 8, and 9, the Illinois, the Alabama, and 
8 app sr rires dr — np et of the naval 
ppropriation act approved March 3, 1897, wherein it is — 
That the total cost of the armor, according to the 5 specifications 
already prepared, for the three battle ships authorized by the act of June 10, 
1896, shall not exceed $2,407,500, exclusive of the cost of rtation, ballis- 
tic test plates, and tes and no contract for armor plate te made nt an 
&verage rate to exceed ope ton of 2,240 pounds.’ 
The communication of Illinois S QUY contains a bid in the 
pes of two general . which the Department feels that 
t has any authority to consider with a view to acce ice or rejection, while 
the other two communications received are not but are statements of 
construction of said progress under con- 
quw made in September, 1896, and as it will beonly a few months before the 
tractors will require order to carry on their work properly, 


tes of the Department | Pense 


tise ag: 


Bureau of Ordnance, rela the capacity of the present works of the 
Illinois Steel Company, nd the erection by that company of its proposed 


armor-man pian 
Idirect this letter to you, as I am informed that no Committee on Naval 
Affairs on the part of the House of Representatives exists. 


Very respectfully, 
2 JOHN D. LONG, Secretary. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

That was presented to the House, or I attempted to mt it, 
on the 9th of April, 1897, but objection was made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois pe HoPkINS] to its consideration or to the 
printing of itinthe RECORD. It was printed as an executive docu- 
ment, and the matter has never since come before the House; but 
now indirectly, as the result of an amendment of the Senate to the 
deficiency bill, it comes up for consideration. 

regular sequence, I should state that in the other body, as the 
RECORD shows, the committee to whom the subject was referred 
recommended when this deficiency bill was reported, in accord- 
ance with the revised action of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs, a ision that the armor might be purchased at a price 
not ex ing $400 per ton. 

That proposition was discussed in the Senate a short time ago 
and was amended by a return to the price of $300 per ton, the fig- 
ure under which ertisements for proposals have been made, 
and under which no proposals were received for the furnishing o 
this armor. I may state here, parenthetically, that the commu- 
nication to which the refers, the communication from 
the Illinois Steel Company (which is made a part of this docu- 
ment), was a proposition t if the Government would make a 
contract with that corporation for the ishing of all the armor 
plate that the Government would require for twenty years to 
come, with a condition that the Government should purchase of 
the company not less than 6,000 tons each year, they would man- 
ufacture armor for, I think, $270 a ton to begin with, and subse- 


quently for $240 a ton. 
That p ition the ent states it was not author- 
ized, either by general statute or by any provision in the appro- 


priation bill, to consider. has not authorized the pur- 
chase of armor for twenty years to come. and I may add that no 
plan for the enlargement of the Navy that has ever been even 
submitted has contemplated the building of so large a number of 
battle ships as this proposition would imply. We have now either 
completed, or under construetion, nine of these large battle ships. 

The provision of 6,000 tons of armor plate year for twenty 
years making a total of 120,000 tons, would furnish us, in the 
proportion in which armor is provided for the ships now under 
construction, with an addition to our Navy of from 40 to 50 of 
ition which has never 


y simply sent in a brief communication stating 
ald not make any bid to furnish armor plate for the 


Tun CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Pittsburg, Pa., April 5, 1897. 


Very y, yours, 


: THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
C. M. SCHWAB, President. 
Hon. Joux D. Lone. 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 

Under date of April 7, the Bethlehem Company sent a somewhat 
longer communication to the Department, in which they discussed 
the matter, and also came to the conclusion that they could not 
afford to produce armor plate at$300aton. Their communication 
is as follows: 

Tus BETHLEHEM Inox COMPANY, 
South Bethlehem, Pa., April 6, 1897. 

Srn: In answer to your advertisement, dated March 10, 1897, vr hardened 
forthe supply of about 8,000 tons, more or less, of nickel-steel tace- 
armor, we regret to have to advise you that, as we not see our way to 
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prices for this armor within the limit of $900 per ton, as flxed by the recent 
act of providing for its purchase, we are not able to submit a tender 
is action we wish to present the following 


for its manufacture. In taking 
observations: 

The first contract for the mp of armor which this company made with 
the Department, dated June 1, wus for armor of plain steel, at an average 
price tor all-kinds (exclusive of es) of $536.16 per gross ton. That 
armor differed from what is now required in that it contained no nickel, and 
was not face-hardened or reforged. These three modifications in the manu- 
facture of armor, by which its ballistic resistance has been greatly increased, 
have added largely to its cost of production. This increased cost is due not 
only to the direct cost of applying the processes, but also to the fact that the 
to! of face-hardened aud reforged armor that can be turned out of a 
given plant in a fixed timeis much less than of plain armor, due tothe greater 
number of operations, the increased difficulty of ma g, and the decrease 
in the average thickness of the armor by reason of its greater ballistic resist- 
ance. 

Snir eet the design of modern armor, including elliptical turrets, pen 


g 
TAN 8 difficulty, risk, and cost 
increased, 


An all-important factor in the cost of the production of armor plate, to 
which we wish to call your attention, and to which due consideration was 


not given by Con in limiting the price, is the smaliness and unce 
in the amount o ugue compared with the cost of the necessary plan 
Exclusive of the 7,155 tons of armorfurnished under our first contract, which, 


to a great degree, was com of an accumulation incident to nning 
work on the new Navy, we received on March 1, 1893, orders for 3.571 tons, 
and on June 1, 1898, orders for 2,625 tons. This makes a total of 6,195 tons in 
four years from March 1, or & yearly amount of 1,549 tons. It is not 
likely, therefore, that the average amount of armor ordered of us by the 
Government in the future will exceed 2,000 tons per annum. The amount 
chargeable to our armor plant, as stated in our testimony before the Senate 
committee, is about $4,000,000. A charge of 15 per cent on this investment to 
cover sep tion, renewals, additions, and interest, is certainly a very 
reasonable one. Fitteen per cent of $4,000,000 equals $600,000 per annum, 
which, divided by 2,000 tons, equals $300 per ton as a fixed charge, exciusive 
of all other costs of manufacture. 

It is well known that when this company undertook to establish a plant 
for the manufacture of armor it was given to believe that the requirements 
of the Government would provide sufficient work to give full employment 
to the plant for a number of years. As a matter of fact, the amount of 
armor for which we have received orders since the completion of our first 
contract has been less than half the capacity of our works, while for the 
future there are no assurances that the ann requirements of the Depart- 
ment will even equal those of the past; and still we are asked to furnish this 
small amount of material at a price which can leave us no margin of profit, 
while if we decline there appears to be no recourse but to shut down our 
plant. T we submit, is not an equitable treatment of our interests, nor 
can the result be consistent with the best interests of the Government. 

We have taken enormous risks, have spent money lavishly, have established 
one of - Bep Deer p in the od Mord i pea m armor plate; have 

ered and formed a corps o men, an ve spared no pains 
[s conscientious endeavor to meet all the severe demands of the Govern- 
ment to furnish armor equal, if not superior, to any produced in the world. 
To have this cent plant lie idle, our highly trained corps of skilled 
en scattered, and the success of an enterprise of such importance 
would certainly be a national misfortune. 

bearing upon this view of the question, we beg to quote from the report 

of Secretary Herbert to Congress, as follows: 

“You must therefore pay for armor in the future a price sufficiently lib- 
eral to justify these contractors, or onere n keeping plants in order and 
ready at all times to manufacture armor if occasion should req . The 

resent size and strength of our Navy is not so efficient a factor in keeping 


e public and in 8 for our country abroad as is our ca- 
pacity rapidly to increase that Navy to any extent." 
In lhis connection it should be further no that with our bn in e 
ess 


plete working order we can o the armor now Tequi: 
one- the time, and with greater certainty as rds quality, than 
could be done by any new concern that might undortals e work. 

In conclusion, we beg to state that while in protection of our own interest 
we can not afford to operate our armor plant to produce the small require- 
ments of the Government at prices very mate: y less than those we are 
now receiving, weare, asstated in aletter dated Novem ber 25, 1896, addressed 
by our president to the Secretary of the Navy, willing to sell our plant tothe 
Goverment below cost, at a fair price, to be fixed by suitable arbitration. 

We wish toagain express our regret that we are notable to submit a tender 
at this time within the limitation, as regards price, ig rg Congress. If 
this limitation can be removed, we do not doubt but that we can with 
the Department upon a price that will be fair and equitable, and not ter 
than is paid for similar armor by any other country in the world. If can 
be brought about, we shall be glad to serve the Government, as we have always 
done, to the very best of our ability. 

We remain, respectfully, 
THE BETHLEHEM Inox COMPANY. 
ROBERT H. SAYR * 
Vice-President and General Manager. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 


Washington, D. C. 


The result was, as I have stated, that no bids were received, 
and the Department, finding its authority incompetent to provide 
the material necessary for the completion of the ships, undertook, 
by a communication to the Speaker of the House and to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, to bring the matter to the attention of Con- 

, superadding the testimony and the judgment of the present 
8 of the Department to that of its predecessor, and 
recommending that Congress authorize the Department to adver- 
tise for bids for armor plate at a price not to exceed $400 per ton. 

Mr. BARLOW. Let me ask the gentleman whether one of these 
ee did not furnish armor to the Russian Government at a 

price, $249 a ton? 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, Mr. Speaker, that is a chestnut, but I 
will roast it over again for the delectation of my friend. 

Mr. BARLOW. The people of the United States would like to 
have it roasted over n. 

_Mr. BOUTELLE. 1 will try to give the gentleman the informa- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, I am not here as the advocate or champion of 
any manufacturers of armor. Iam holding my position on this 
floor and enjoying the indulgence of members in my capacity as 
a representative of the people, while I endeavor to secure common- 
sense action by the Congress of the United States upon a business 
matter, concerning which I have had some experience. 

We have these ships on the stocks without any provision what- 
ever for their armor, and no provision can be made unless Con- 
gress makes it. If Congress shall declare again that the Secretary 
of the Navy shall not permitted to pay more than $300 a ton 
for armor tor these vessels, that simply means, in the light of past 
experience, a declaration that these vessels shall not be completed. 
Now, what is the alternative provided by the Senate amendment? 
The alternative is that the Secretary of the Navy shall be author- 
ized to establish a Government armor plant if he can not get this 
material for $300 a ton, and shall proceed to manufacture it at the 
Government works. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Will the gentleman from Maine, 
if it will not be too large an intrusion upon his time, kindly repl. 
to the question of the gentleman from California Kort BARLOW], 
in orderthat I may have the benefitof the information? I did not 
have the honor to be a member of this House in the last Congress, 
and I should like to know under what circumstances these com- 
panies, or any of them, offered to supply the Russian Government 
with armor at a less price. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, Mr. pese it may be a violent assumption, 
but Iam going to assume, for the convenience of this body, that 
even in the State of Washington it is deemed best for a person 
who is making a statement upon an important question to make it 
consecutively rather than to jump off here and there to answer 
questions which are entirely irrelevant at the time. I have not 
yet reached the point to which 1 uestion referred. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I only asked the 
gentleman's permission to interrupt him, if he would consent to be 
interrupted, and a mere statement that he would not consent 
would have foreclosed the request. His other commentaries are 
both Y and wholly 5 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I consented to be interrupted twice, with a 
courtesy which I do not think the gentleman appreciates. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I do appreciate it. That is why 
I criticise it, E 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Spreker; as I was saying, the only alter- 
native is to authorize the retary of the Navy to construct a 
Government armor plant. Now, it has never been the policy of the 
Government since we began construction of the new Navy to do this 
kind of work in Government establishments. In the first place, 
it would require probably two years to build a Government plant; 
it would cost an enormous sum of money; and if all the expe- 
rience we have had from the beginning in the building of our ves- 
sels is -goon for anything, it would result in the armor costing us 
from 50 to 75 per cent more than it has already done. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Ishonld like to ask e ern a question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will be kind enough to 
allow me to finish, I will answer him afterwards. 

t The 5 The gentleman from Maine declines to be in- 
errupted. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Idonotthink this method of proceeding with 
constant interruptions is useful. I will answer questions when I 
have finished my statement. 

Mr. BRUCKER. I will say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I can not be interrupted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine has the floor. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Without any argument at this point, Iam 
going to assume that neither this House nor the Senate really con- 
templates the idea that at this stage of our naval development, 
with three battle ships that require armor, and without any as- 
surance as to what we may do in the future in regard to armo 
ships, we will, as a matter of economy, authorize the Government 
to construct an enormous armor-producing plant, the establish- 
ment of which will take two years, with such results as to cost as 
have been proved over and over again in the building of ships at 
our navy-yards, which have always proved enormously more ex- 
pensive than when they were built by contract. 

Now, the question that underlies this whole business is whether 
the Government of the United States has been compelled to pay 
an exorbitant price for an important portion of the material 
for its Navy. to the exact amount that it costs to produce 
armor ipe so many feet long, so many feet wide, so many inches 
thick, I am not enough of an expert to be qualified to testify; but 
we have here the result of the most exhaustive investigation that 
could be made by the Secretary of the Navy, using his expert offi- 
cers, upon whose good faith to the Government we certainly can 
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rely, for they are the salaried and commissioned officers of the 
Government and have no ible interest except to serve the 
Government faithfully; and as the result of this careful investi- 
ation Mr. Secretary Herbert concluded that $400 per ton would 
an equitable price. 4 A 

We have put that proposition to the test of a public advertise- 
ment; and it has been proven that in the United States to-day 
there is no corporation that desires to furnish or is capable, ac- 
cording to its own statement, of 3 this armor at $300 per 
ton. So far as the proposition of the Illinois Steel Company was 
concerned, that was tentative; and even if the extraordinary con- 
ditions which they required—the impossible conditions, I might 
say, for no Congress, I opine, at this day would provide per- 
emptorily and positively for the construction of twenty more of 
these great war ships—even if we acceded to all the conditions, 
Commodore Sampson, then Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, has 
stated in a report made after carefulinvestigation at the works: 

It may be fairly said that it would require at least two years for them to 
produce any satisfactory armor. 

Now, that is the condition in which we are to-day. The ques- 
tion is, Are we paying, have we been paying, such an exorbitant 

rice for our armor as to justify us—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. 

. BOUTELLE. I should like a little more time. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I move that the gentleman have 
five minutes additional. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I prefer to take the time from the gentle- 
man who has charge of the bill. y 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Time was the only thing I could 
offer the gentleman; and after his conduct toward me he might 
have appreciated it. : : 

Mr. CANNON . Iyield to the gentleman from Maine five min- 
utes in addition. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I should like to state this case properly. 

Mr. CANNON. Of course, I will yield to my friend as much 
time as he may desire; but I wish to state that I shall ask the 
House to sit this afternoon until this billis completed, because I 
want it to be enacted into a law in the near future. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. All I desire is to state the main facts of the 
situation. I will state them as briefly and concisely as possible, if 
the Speaker will kindly persuade gentlemen not to interrupt me. 

Mr. CANNON. Will my friend from Maine say how much 
additional time he desires? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ten minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It is a pretty difficult thing to instruct a 
large assembly like this in a technical matter in fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Now, the question whether we have been paying too much for 
this armor is a practical question. I read an article yesterday in 
a New England r—an independent paper—— 

A MEMBER. Independent of whom? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will possess himself in 
patience for about five minutes, he will add greatly to my obliga- 
tions. I read yesterday an article in a very prominent paper in 
regard to this very discussion, and to my mind it illustrates the 
view that the common-sense citizen of this country would take on 
this subject. Speaking of this controversy as to the price paid for 
steel armor, it says: 

We should suppose that it would be possible to get down to absolute facts 
ina controversy of this kind. 

How is it proposed to get down to the facts as to what it ought 
to cost to furnish this armor? What are the facts? Where are 
we to get them as to the price of this material? What is the 
common-sense view to take of the situation when somebody says 
we have been paying exorbitant prices? Why, sir, this news- 
paper voices the natural expression of common sense on that sub- 
ject. Itsays: 

It should be possible to discover what England, France, Germany, and 
Russia are paying for supplies of this character. 

That seems to me to be a very proper method of obtaining in- 
formation. 


If itis a fact that a combination has been formed among a few manufac- 
turers, who have, so to speak, a monopoly of the business, to put the price up 
and make our Government pay an extraordinary and extortionary price for 
its supplies, it would, we should suppose, be possible to undermine trust 
by ordertus the needed material from foreign manufacturers. 


Does not that seem a very plausible and practical suggestion? 
It certainly does to me. This article goes on: 

If Russia can send to this country to obtain the armor needed for its 
cruisers or battle ships, there is no reason why—if our own manufacturers 
will not deal fairly with us—we should have any hesitancy about sending to 
Germany to obtain the steel armor for our battle ships. 

Then it goes on to say this: 


It may be, on the other hand, that the Southern and Western Senators are 
entirely in the wrong, and that. considering the tests and requirements in 
the way of strength and resisting force demanded by our Government, the 
price asked by our manufacturers is not an excessive one. This, we say, is 


something which should be susceptible of parison wi ~ 
periences of the leading foreign — — NCC Uy cons Wan 

How many critical gentlemen, Mr. Speaker, on the other side 
of the House, who are so very desirous of interrupting me in this 
discussion, know that from the very first order that we gave for 
armor plate up to the present time we have obtained it as cheaply 
as any other of the grat maritime countries of the world? 

Mr. KELLEY. Then why did you not answer the question of 
the gentleman on this side as to the cost of armor to the Russian 
Government, furnished by one of our own establishments in this 
country? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I was just going to answer it. I so stated 
when the gentleman asked the question, and the gentleman who 
now interrogates me has only succeeded in delaying my answer 


by a half minute. 
Mr. LEWIS of Washington. That is a sad loss to the House. 
Mr. BOUTELLE (continuing). The Bethlehem Iron Company 


was first asked to supply armor, a few years ago, for our war ves- 
sels, and entered into a contract with the Government. It found 
after its contract was completed that Congress was at that time 
making no provision for additional armor for ships. They have a 
plant that cost from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 ontheirhands. They 
desired, as many of our American manufacturers desire in times 
of depression in business, to keep their works going if possible, 
to prevent deterioration; and, just as other business concerns all 
over the world are in the habit of doing year after year, they 
were willing to run their establishments even at a loss, or at the 
smallest margin of profit, in order to get work to keep their expert 
force together and prevent an entire shutdown of their establish- 
ments. They sent their agents abroad to Europe to make a bid in 
Russia for armor plate, which that Government was then desirous 
of securing. 

Another enterprising concern, the Carnegie Company, was also 
on the grounds, and the European manufacturers were also pres- 
ent to take part in the proceedings and endeavor if possible to 
secure the contract. They havea system of bidding there that 
differs from ours, each concern marking down what it will sell 
its product for, and then submitting, when all of the bids are pre 
sented, the very lowest figure at which it will do the work. e 
Bethlehem Company in a sharp contest bid down to $249 a ton for 
a small amount of armor p epe by the Russian Government. 
They desired to submit to the Russian Government, one of the 
great maritime powers of the earth, a specimen of the armor that 
could be produced in this country, which was the best in the 
world then as it is to-day. 

With that view, they made a small contract at that price, and 
that contract, Mr. Speaker, has formed the basis for a vast amount 
of misinformationand misplacedeloquence. It was something that 
is done year after year by every business concern in the country 
during times of depression and dullness. It was not only that, 
but it was looking after a new field as an outputfor their product. 
ur got the contract. But does that prove that that company can 

roduce the material at that price and make a profit upon it? 

hat are the facts? They followed that contract with a new con- 

tract within a few months afterwards for $535 or 8570 a ton, as 
near as I can recollect, with the Russian Government. 

Therefore that contract, to which reference has been made, not 
only in this discussion, but in all preceding discussions on the 
same subject, cuts no possible figure here. The Bethlehem Com- 
pany has not been habitually producingarmoratthatrate. Itdoes 
not pretend that it can make it profitably at that rate. It says, on 
the contrary, that it can not do so. The only object was to prevent 
that great plant from being idle and their skilled laborers from 
scattering in all directions, and I submit that there is no business 
man with capacity sufficient to handle a peanut stand who would 
n approve of that policy rather than allow that great plant to be 
idle. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I could go into all the figures if I had the 
time, but that is, it seems to me, a sufficient answer to the sug- 
gestions which have been made here. In the first place, this con- 
tract was made to keep the works going, and rop the men from 
scattering; and in the second pue it was done to show the quality 
of their products abroad; and finally, we find that they succeeded 
i making another contract at a price considerably over $500 per 


m. 

When we first started to build the new Navy our object was, if 
possible, to succeed in getting all of our material for the construc- 
tion of our ships manufactured in the United States, and siepe 
were taken to that end. The very first appropriation bill for the 
new Navy that I voted for carried money for materials necessarily 
purchased in Europe. It was urged upon our manufacturers here 
to take as speedy action as poene to enable us to get all of our ma- 
terials at home; and now glad to say that, owing to Amer- 
ican skill and American enterprise, during all of these years we 
have never been required to buy a single ton of armor abroad 
except a few hundred tons for the Miantonomoh, one of the de- 
layed double-turreted ironclad war ships, in all other cases the 
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poses coming from the manufacturers of our own country, 1 
m ores taken from our own mines and forged and fashioned 
by the strong right arms of our own peonio [Applause.] 

I feel more pride in that than I do in bickering to-day about a 
few dollars in the cost of a ton of armor. 

Secretary Chandler made the first contract for armor for com- 

etin e of one of the ironcla ow, Iwan 
pleting the turrets of f th clads. Now, I t to call 
your attention to this fact: This was plain armor. There was 
none of the additional expense that has come of late years from 
forging with nickel, from harveyizing, from carbonizing. The 
first contract ever made with the United States Government, be- 
fore we had any armor manufactured in this country, when we 
could not forge a pound of it here, when we were dependent upon 
England, cost $538.70 a ton. That was from 1887 to 1890. If we 
added the additional cost of modern processes, the cost would 
have averaged $041 per ton. ! 

In 1898 our contracts averaged $652.15 per ton. In 1896 our con- 

ts averaged $582.12 per ton, including the cost of the varied 
shapes and forms, which in the expense of producing the 
armor; so that we have the anomalous spectacle that, looking 
back over the whole of these operations, we had been buying our 
armor at home ata price on a with the price paid by England, 
France, Germany, and Russia, which had for years past in 
possession of these great plants. 

Now let me call your attention to another point. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I can not state the facts or properly discuss 
this important question in this disjointed way. I am not going to 
undertake if; but I will say, in conclusion, that the prevailing price 
in Europe for some years has been $520 a ton, and, so far as my 
information goes, the last contract made in Europe was made 
with the great Krupp concern in Germany to furnish armor at 

per ton for a 8 vessel now under construction by 

lish builders; and we are proposing now to permit the Secre- 

tary of the Navy, after having demonstrated that he can not get 

this armor for $300 a ton, to pay 8400 a ton to have it manufactured 
by American workmen. 

1 hope, Mr. Speaker, that the House will e that the im- 
perfection of my statement of this case has been due to the impos- 
sibility of properly dealing with an intricate subject in such lim- 

tim 


ited time. 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] as he desires. A 

Mr. SAYERS. Isuppose we shall want about thirty minutes, 
or perhaps a little more. 3 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 

has twenty minutes n 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield to the gentleman twenty minutes, 
which is all I have, and then he can take the floor in his own 
right, and I will ask him to yield to me in turn, as I desire to 
yield to some gentlemen on this side. 

Mr. SAYERS. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


Utah ee cx j 
Mr. G. > Svr I have listened very attentively to 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE], inasmuch as he has 
assumed the róle of schoolmaster to the House. That he has 
assumed this position is aj nt from his statement íhat he 
would experience difficulty in instructing so many members. I 
would not detract from his presciencenor question the great wisdom 
of his utterance; in fact, I concede the truth of the statement. I 
think he has failed to“ instruct the members of the House," and 
has failed to convert them to the Lora reden, which he has been 
so earnestly advocating. The limi time allotted me precludes 
a reply to the gentleman. I have not time to show the investi- 
gations made by officers of the Government as to the cost of armor 
plate, and to prove that at $300 per ton there is an immense profit. 
If time permitted, it could be shown that Carnegie & Co. are at- 
tempting to plunder the Government, as they have in the past. 
My position is that the Government ought not to have any deal- 
ings with this company or its stockholders. Thear ents made 
in favor of $400 per ton are based upon the bids and demands and 
alternatives of Carnegie & Co. n the cost of armor plate is 
considered, Carnegie & Co. are quoted and referred and we 
must supinely and like whipped curs accept their ultimatum. 
peo. for the sake of argument; that armor plate costs what 
gentleman states is the price in Europe, I contend that even 
if armor plate is required at present, it would sully the honor of 
the nation to deal with this or contract with it for the pur- 

chase of armor plate. 

Elaborate reports have been made by a previous Congress, and 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and they conclusively establish 
t when this Government dealt with Carnegie & Co. it fell into 
hands of rascals and scoundrels, These reports show that 
by fraud the Government was im upon, and. rotten, imper- 
fect plates and armor were placed upon the ships in process of 
construction. Isay that it would bea disgrace and a blot upon 


our nation's honor, in view of the history of the fraudulent deal- 
ings and conduct of this company in carrying out contracts with 
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made | the Government, for Congress to enact any legislation that would 


further swell the dishonest gains of this company and put it into 
their power to further cheat and swindle the Government. 

Proof has been offered, and it can not be controverted, that the 
Carnegie Company, in the armor plate which it furnished in the 
past, and which was utilized in the construction of the vessels of 
the Navy, placed upon those vessels armor plate that was improper 
and imperfect. The evidence shows conclusively that fraud was 
reso: to, that every possible means was devised in order to con- 
ceal the imperfections and the defects of the work furnished; and 
to-day upon some of the vessels that have been constructed by 
the Government is found this spongy, imperfect armor—a menace 
to the safety of the vessels. 

So great was this fraud and so glaringly defective the character 
of the workmanship that a resolution was by the Fifty- 
second Congress, I think, asking for an investigation, and also re- 

uiring that some of the vessels should be placed in dock, and that 
the plates which had been placed upon them should be taken from 
the vessels and a thorough investigation had. I say, gentlemen, 
that we ought not now, even if it postpones the completion of the 
vessels for ten years, to deal with a company that is so lost to all 
sense of honor as to perpetrate the frauds that were committed by 
the Carn e 
. Mr. BO LE. This amendment does not require the Gov- 
ernment to deal with any particular company. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman knows that there are only two 
companies, and he has practically admitted that there are only 
two companies, the Bethlehem Company and the Carnegie Com- 
pany, engaged in the manufacture of armor plate, and that in 
their operations in the t they have collaborated and syndi- 
cated in their efforts and in their labors. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Has the gentleman ever heard any criti- 
cisms of the work of the Bethlehem company, 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I trust the gentleman from Utah 
will be allowed to make a consecutive statement. 

Mr.BOUTELLE. Thestatementsofthe gentleman from Wash- 
B IIS EW ai Th tleman from Main 

2 0 regs euim e gen: m e seems 
to have felt the effect of them. 

Mr. KING. I hope the gentleman from Washington will not 
interrupt me. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Oh, I am not interrupting the pex 
creme from Utah. Iam merely replying to the gentleman from 

aine. 

Mr. KING. I am glad to have the benefit of his statements, as 
Ihave not yet been fully **instructed" or converted to the mon- 
strous proposition for which he stands in this House, At 
the other end of the Capitol, the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
occupying the high position which he does, could not defend the 
Carnegie Company, and when, during the discussion, he was 
in ted with reference to the frauds which had been com- 
mitted by that company, he confessed that the company had not 
dealt fairly with the Government, that he was not pleased with 
that which it had done. 

No one has pretended, it seems to me, to justify the conduct of 
the Carnegie Company. Now it is proposed to give $400 per ton 
to these scoundrels, these robbers, these men who have perpetrated 
frauds, when we can obtain the armor for from $200 to $300 per 
ton. Isit the purpose to legalize wrong, to render pillage and 
pand and cheating and the crime-of obtaining money under 

alse pretenses honorable? Theamendment off e gentle- 
man from Penn: hee by WILLIAM A. STONE] hand over 
to Carnegie & Co. over $3,000,000 for materials worth less than 
$2,000,000, and in effect says. Your past rascality is not only con- 
doned, but we are so pleased that we propose a gift of $1,000,000,” 
ere the hammer aoe 
. SAYERS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the reason why I am op- 
posed to the proposition advocated by the gentleman from Maine 
1s that it is evident to anybody who has studied the facts in refer- 
ence to making armor plate that at the price of $425 a ton there 
is an enormous profit on the cost to the manufacturer. Now, 
whether there is any fraud or corruption in the letting of these 
contracts, or the making of this armor plate, is immaterial on the 
question of passing upon this amendment. The question for us 
to consider is whether the Government of the United States can 
be furnished with armor at a reasonable cost when it gets it at 
$425 a ton, or whether we can have armor made or get it at a much 
less figure. If we can do the latter, it is our plain duty to resist 
these contracts, to resist this effort to hold us by the throat be- 
cause, forsooth, we have three vessels on the docks that need their 
armor plate to-day. 

Then there is a second proposition. It is an attempt to hold the 
United States Government up because we have been found in 
this situation, when we are paying too much for this armor plate 
to-day. Now, what would an armor plant cost? I do not mean 
to say that we can go into the price of what it cost to build the 
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t at Bethlehem or the Carnegie plant. Those gentlemen, in| is. This is not a partisan question. It does not belong to this side 


e construction of their plant, as often occurs, may have acted 

unwisely. They may have spent many thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in putting in machinery that was absolutely 
useless; but they have no right to come to Congress and say, ** We 
are entitled to have you pay us an amount for this armor that will 
let us reap a profit on the mistakes we have made in our busi- 
ness." 
I hold in my hand a report made by the Secretary of the Navy in 
which the rts of the United States who were employed and 
paid by our Government to be informed on this question report 
that an armor plant that could do all this work n: to com- 
plete these ships and equip them can be built for $1,590,000. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Let me ask the gentleman if these officers 
that he A amen of did not spend years to ascertain these facts in 
the Bethlehem and Carnegie steel works? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Thatistrue. The experts whose reports 
are referred to have spent years in these very two plants that are 
bidding for this armor, and were sent there by the United States 
Government so that they might understand this proposition. 

Now, I give to the House the figures contained in this report. 
I believe there is an estimate of the cost of a French plant that 
falls below $1,000,000 which it is stated could uce such armor. 
These experts, and I will not weary the House with figures, 
Lieutenants Rohrer and Niles, show that a ton of harveyized 
nickeled steel would cost $167.30. That is the labor cost and 
material. Ensign McVeigh, who was sent by the Government to 
examine into this matter, reports that the cost of a ton would be 
$161.54. But these gentlemen say you must allow something for 
the plates that are spoiled and for the losses. Of course all the 
px can not be accepted, and it is nothing but just that some- 

ing should be allowed—— 

The SPEAKER. . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr.SAYERS. I will yield the tleman three minutes more. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is nothing but just that something 
should be allowed them in this respect. They claim that they 
should have 10 per cent. Give them 10 per cent on $167.30 and it 
is $16.73. Then it is claimed that they should have added to that 
10 cent more for reforging, which would make another $16.73, 

ing a total, as shown by these experts of the Government in 
eir reports, giving them the benefit of the highest figures on the 
actual labor cost for labor and material, of $200.76. 

Now, on a plant that costs a million and a half and makes con- 
iracts like these, is it proper that the United States Government 
should give them a profit of over 100 per cent; that we should pay 
to them as a legitimate profit $225 a ton to cover their incidental 
xx ve interest on the cost of construction, etc.? 

ow, one of two propositions is certainly true. "The experts in 
the Army and Navy, who have been educated by the Government 
to inform us on this question and who have been sent to the Beth- 
lehem and Carnegie plants to get these facts and figures which 
cdf have repor to the Government, either absolutely do not 
understand their business and the Government of the United 
States is wasting its money for the education of those officers, or 
the gentlemen who ask $420 a ton are demanding an enormous 
profit from the Government simply because they think they have 
Lud by the throat when these three vessels are standing on the 


Mr.BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman kindly state the conclu- 
sion reached by the distinguished gentleman from Alabama, then 
Secretary of the Navy, who was charged with making conclusions 
based u these pe 

Mr. ERWOOD. Well, I will say that the gentlemen mak- 
ing these reports and sending in the reports were officers of the 
Government. 

P eu red wid ‘Wost Pied intron Ge as Secre of oj 
avy,c wi e du orming Congress on the su 
ject? What did he conclude from those figures? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Ido not recall the conclusion of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will give the gentleman the reference. If 
he will look on page 42 of this document, he will find that the Sec- 
retary's conclusion from all these reports was this: ‘‘ Four hundred 
dollars per ton seems to me a fair and equitable poco to pay." 

Mr. ÜNDERWOOD. Well, Mr. Speaker, that may have been 
the conclusion of the Secretary of the Navy, but I have given the 
facts and figures as they stand here in the reports made by these 
naval officers, these experts; and whatever the Secretary may have 
concluded, when the experts of the Government state that this 
armor plate does not cost more than $200 a ton to manufacture, 
my conclusion is that $125 a ton is not a fair price for the Govern- 
ide of the United States to pay. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. S er, I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELI]. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. er, I think it very undesirable that 
the House should be misled as to what the real question before it 


of the Chamber nor to that side of the Chamber. policy of 
this Government, established by both the Republican and the Dem- 
ocratic parties and successfully carried out through two or three 
Administrations, has been to build up the American Navy. The 
question, therefore, is one that we are to deal with as American 
citizens and not as Democrats, as Republicans, or as Populists. 

Now, whatisthesituation? Congress, in its wisdom and in pur- 
suance of this declared policy: enacted some two or three years 
ago that there should constructed three new battle ships. 

ose battle ships are now in process of construction, and they 
have reached the stage when it is absolutely necessary that they 
shall be clothed with armor plates. The Secretary of the Navyis 
limited in his power to pure armor plate by an enactment of 
Congress which says that he shall not pay more than $300 per ton 
for it. It is a conceded fact at the outset of this controversy that 
unless the Secretary be clothed with some additional authority 
those three vessels unfinished must remain upon the stocks for an 
indefinite period of time. So that the question is, Shall we finish 
these battle ships or shall we not finish them? "That is the ques- 
tion which lies at the base of this whole discussion. 

Isay we ought to finish them. We ought to finish them pur- 
suant to the policy so successfully inau ted some years ago 
and carried forward up to this time. We ought to finish them 
because of the unusual circumstances that now surround us with 
threats of war upon several sides, While I am not an alarmist, 
and while I do not believe in these threats of war, I still adhere to 
the ancient maxim that the best -— avoid war is to prepare for 
itintimeofpeace. Now,iflam righ tin my first assumption, that 
under all the circumstances we ought to finish these vessels, what 
is the next question? The next question is, Shall the Secretary of 
the Navy be clothed with power to purchase armor plate at a fig- 
ure at which he can purchase it? - 

It is said that $400 per ton is not a reasonable price, and one 

gentleman for whom I have great respect has argued that we 
ought not to pay $100a ton because one of the companies that 
manufacture this armor plate has proved to be, as he says, a 
rascal.” I can not for the life of me see the kind of logic which 
leads the gentleman to that conclusion. If we should pay only 
$300 per ton, we should have to pay the $300 to the same parties, 
80 that after all this is not a question of parties, but a question of 
price. 
Mr, KING. If the gentleman will allow me, I want to say that 
before this matter is disposed of I shall offer an amendment pro- 
viding that in case the amendment which has just been su ted 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] 
prevails, in no event shall a contract be let to the Carnegie Com- 
pany. 

Mr. DALZELL. Very well; I will deal with that later on. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the question is, How shall we ascertain what 
is a fair price? In the first place, let me ask you, gentlemen who 
stand for $300, where you get the figure of $300? do you as- 
sume that $300 is a fair price and that $100 is not? 1 you have 
come to a definite conclusion on that subject, it must be based upon 
something. Now, upon what is it ? Twill tell you. It is 
based on the fact that the Illinois Steel Company came into the 
last Congress and made a sort of a bluff offer, that if the contract 
was given to them they would make armor plate for $300 a ton. 
But let us see what was the outcome of that proposition, and how 
far we are justified in muing their offer as a is for the as- 
sumption that $300 a ton is a fair price for armor plate. 

Congress, the Senate at least, put these parties to the test. They 
said, We will not authorize the payment of $400 a ton for armor 
plate; we will let the Illinois Steel Company make it at $300 a 
ton.” They invited bids; and what was the result? Let me show 
you. I read a communication from the Illinois Steel Company, 
ois Chicago, April 6, 1897, and addressed to the Secretary of the 

avy: 

i ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago, April d. 1897. 

DEAR Sin: With reference to your advertisement, dated March 10, 1897, 
we hereby offer to furnish about 8,000 tons of nickel-steel armor plate and 
appurtenances for battle ships Nos. 7,8, and 9, at an Abe price of $300 per 
ton of 2,240 pounds, free on ears at our South Ch: works, condi- 
tioned upon awarding us a contract for the entire wants of the 
United States Government for armor plate for a Eon of twenty years 
from this date, at an average price of per ton of 2; ands, the Gov- 
ernment to taron that the total genes dm armor plate, ordered as above for 
the period of twenty years, shall not be less than 6,000 nor more than 12,000 
tons in any one year. 

Enough to build twenty battle ships. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Nearer fifty. 

Mr, DALZELL. The gentleman from Maine says *'nearer 


fifty. 
Of course I do not need to nm to make any comments upon such 
a ition, the plain English of which was: If you will agree 
to take enough armor plate from us to build fifty battle ships, 
and take 6,000 tons a year, although in any one year heretofore 
there has never been ordered more than 2,000 tons, and if you will 
agree to wait until we build a plant, we will make your armor for 
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$300 a ton.” Now, gentlemen who stand on the $300 a ton, based 
upon the offer of the Illinois Steel Company and based on nothing 
else, I ask you, in the light of what I have stated, have you a leg 
to stand on? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask the gentleman whether he 
denies the report made by Lieutenants Rohrer and Niles? Has 
there been any denial that that was a fair statement of the cost of 
producing this armor plate? 

Mr. DALZELL. Well,I am coming to that in a moment, if the 

ntleman will possess himself in patience. Now, then, I say we 

ve the three-hundred-dollar business out of the way. How do 
you arrive at $400 as a fair price? What is the evidence on that 
subject? Who are the witnesses, and what is their competency to 
ass judgment? Congress turned over this whole matter to the 
eee gus of the Navy for investigation as to the fair cost of mak- 
ing armor plate, and asked him to report his conclusion to Con- 
gress. The Secretary of the Navy thus commissioned to deal with 
the subject was the Secretary of the Navy in the last Administra- 
tion, the former Representative from Alabama, Mr. Herbert. 
A MEMBER. Was he an expert in regard to the manufacture of 


armor plate? 
Mr. DALZELL. In one moment I will answer the gentleman. 
The matter was turned over to the Secretary of the Navy, who 


called to his aid Capt. W. T. Sampson, Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance, and Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair; and they appointed, in addi- 
tion, a subboard known as the Rohrer board. 

Now, what was the result of that investigation? You will find 
on page 62 of Executive Document No. 151, second session Fifty- 
fourth Congress, a report of that board upon the cost of plant and 
the cost of a ton of armor plate. You will find that they put the 
total cost of plant at $3,537,000. You will find—and they give you 
the details, the items by which they arrive at the final results— 
that they found the total cost of 3,000 tons of armor to be $1,270,- 
233.90, and the total cost of 1 ton of armor to be $423.41. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HENDERSON). The time of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DALZELL. I hope I can have some more time. 

Mr. CANNON. Howmuch more does the gentleman wish? 

Mr. DALZELL. Ten minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I yield the gentleman that amount of time. 

Mr. LENTZ. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield for 
& question? 

r. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENTZ. What is the objection to letting this matter go 
over until we meet in December next? 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman ought not to take up my time 
with such a question. 

.LENTZ. I should like to have it answered. Ido not think 
we need be in zi great hurry in reference to this matter. 

Mr. DALZELL. I will answer the gentleman's question. 
These ships are now ready for their armor. The Secretary of the 
Navy has asked Congress to give him this authority, and he ought 
notto be kept in suspense, If we are not going to give it, he 
ought to know that fact. 

r. LENTZ. Will not these ships keep? 

Mr. DALZELL. They will keep. We can build a house over 
them if we wish; wecan let them stay there an indefinite period of 
iime. If the gentleman thinks that would be proper policy for 
the United States to pursue, he ought to vote in accordance with 
that conviction. 

Mr. LENTZ rose. 

Mr. DALZELL. I can not be interrupted further. 
man is not in earnest, and I decline to yield. 

Now, this amount of $400 I find, in the first piace, is based upon 
the finding of experts who, at the instance of the Secretary of the 
Navy, took up this question in detail, and who give you the 
figures for every item that enters into their conclusion. 

o is the next witness? The next witness is the Secretary of 
the Navy himself, who took up these figures, who went into con- 
sultation with these gentlemen, and who reported to Congress 
that he found $400 a ton to be an equitable amount. 

Mr. KING. Will toe ren eman permit a question right there? 

Mr. DALZELL. Iwill. 

- Mr. KING. Did not the Secretary of the Navy state in some 
rt of his dag a that the figures submitted by the experts sent 

y him to make this examination were correct? And one further 
question: Is not that same Secretary of the Navy now the private 
attorney or the leading counsel for Carnegie? 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, I can not tell you that; I know nothing 
about it at all, and even if I did, I should hesitate to make such 
an insinuation on the floor of Congress inst an absent man. 

A MEMBER. Especially a member of the last Cabinet. 

Mr. KING. Will you not answer the first question? 

Mr. DALZELL. I say the Secretary of the Navy found that 
the figures reported to him by his ere were correct. He further 
found, and reported to Congress, t $400 a ton seemed to be a 


The gentle- 


fair and equitable price to pay for armor for the Wisconsin, Ala- 
bama, and Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. That was Secretary Herbert? 

Mr. DALZELL. Secretary Herbert. 

Now, then, I come to the A rhe themselves. Inan open letter 
published by the Carnegie Company, certain figures were set out 
which I will take the liberty of putting in the RECORD in connec- 
tion with my remarks, without detaining the House by any recital 
of them at this time. 

The Carnegie Stee] Company, Limited, has assented to the publication of 
the following letter to one of its correspondents: 

SIR: There seems to be an impression prevalent that we have made un- 


usual profits on armor. We beg your kind perusalof the followiug state- 
ment, which we belicve must correct this most unfounded impression: 


In the matter of the cost of armor plate. 
Deductions from the S res now before Congress in the report of the Hon. 
H. A. Herbert, late Secretary of the Navy. 


Total value of the Carnegie armor plant, $3,376,019.77. 


Average date of expenditure, determined from same report: March, 1892. 


Armor shi October, 1891, to March, 1897, inclusive, 12,482 gross tons— 
an average of 2,270 tons per co 
Proceeds of same, $6,764,476.87, or $541.04 per ton. Por tà 
er ton. 
Secretary Herbert's basis of cost of manufacture, labor, and material. 
excluding 77. j ß . .. 8197. 78 
Maintenance, 10 per cent on cost of plant, excluding land and interest, 
$306,101.97 per annum, or on 2,270 tons s 84 
Total cost ot armor plate as established on Secretary Herbert's 
dnos. ERC Re Pa ee DREN ae Paap A Sioa bea unie Ne mo CARERE 1 
SUMMARY AND DEDUCTIONS. 
12,482 tons of armor shipped. 
Procesds, perten, nee 222 $6, 764, 476. 87 
GGBG; HOE CON; 9088 Cis ee. nsadgit steh wies use 4,151, 762. 87 
Profit, without allowance for depreciation, $209.32.......... 2, 612, 714. 00 
Or $475,039 per annum. 
Investment: 
Plant ........ r TTC E TAT $3, 376, 019, 77 
WNOERIDG ORDER Er hash aneeb hoon ie S ica s Rau ER a 750, 000. 00 
rr / 4,120,019. 77 
Annual return, without allowance for depreciation or for interest on 
investment, about 11} per cent. 
Total vs OU TERR acécvah ddasccctoatatabevisdubsipeteculediniaeenc $3, 376, 019. 77 
uct— 
LEE Tt ee ete auod ii a e oe i 
SRW REG T a EE e ac EN AE dioi d da d iru dU Yos. 000 
1,240,000. 00 
Loss when Navy shall have been completed, in, say, fifteen 
TUUM ac ea Eve NA S E E IS de wdattresM gines 2, 136, 019. 77 
Or $142,401 per annum. 


Net revenue for manufacturing, $332,008 per annum, or 8 per cent per 
annum. 


As syon will see by this statement, it is impossible for us to make more than 
a moderate return from this the most difficult branch of steel manufacture. 
This is largely true because the Government only orders from us, on an aver- 
age, sufficient armor to run our enormous plant to one-third of its capacity. 
Quantity, in the manufacture of armor, is the most im nt item in deter- 
mining the cost of armor. This was clearly shown by the bid of the Illinois 
Steel Company, in which they specify that a minimum of 6,000 tons per year 
shouid be provided, and that they should receive $100 per ton on all under 
6,000 tons per year. If this had been a condition of our contracts with the 
Government, we would have been paid $2,280,000 during the past six years 
for this one clause alone. 

As you will clearly see from the above statement, it is impossible for us to 
make even a moderate return where only 2,000 tons of armor per year are 
ordered, even at present prices. 

lf the Government will give us an average of 2,000 tons of armor per year. 
at present prices, we will very gladly make all over that quantity at $400 


per ton, 

In conclusion, we you will give the above statement careful consider- 
ation and note y that no chargo has been made for depreciation in 
value of plant when the Navy shall ve been completed, nor any charge 
for interest on investment. It will be seen by the rate of profit that the as- 
sumption that the plant has been paid for out of armor-plate contracts is 
. tfoll 

ery respectfully, yours, 
THE CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PITTSBURG, April 17, 1897. 


The total cost of armor plate, as established on the basis of Sec- 
retary Herbert's calculations, giving the cost of labor, excluding 
material, etc., is $332.67 a ton. That is the Carnegie estimate, 
based on Secretary Herbert's estimate as to the cost of labor and 
material, Now, the Bethlehem Iron Company’s estimate—— 

Mr. BRUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Iwouldask the gentleman, Are the Secretary's 
conclusions, to which he has referred, based on the report of the 
special experts, Rohrer and Niles? 


It may be explained that 10 per cent of cost of plant for maintenance 
means all re to plant and new machinery required by reason of change 
in methods, which are very frequent in the manufacture of armor, but does 
not include any charges for interest or depreciation. 

+Salvage here means what can be saved out of the wreck when the works 
built for armor-plate making shall be no longer used for that purpose. 
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Mr. DALZELL. I think I have already stated that the Secre- 
tary considered this matter, investigated it closely, and called into 


consultation Captain Sampson and Constructor Hichborn, of the 


Navy. 

i Mi. BRUCKER. I understand that. Did he have the report 
of the experts sent out to the factories, and was his conclusion, 
which the gentleman has stated, based on their report? 

Mr. DALZELL. They are embodied in the report. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Does not the report of the experts show that 
the total cost of manufacturing a ton of armor plate is $164? 

Mr. DALZELL. Why, certainly not. No such absurd thing 
could have been embodied in the report, and is not to be found in 
it anywhere. 

The estimate by the Bethlehem Iron Company was based on 
Secretary Herbert's estimate, as to the cost of labor and material, 
at 8250 a ton. This, with interest on the cost of plant, manage- 
ment, depreciation, fixed charges, and other elements that enter 
into the cost, shows the total cost of armor plate to be $494.55 a 
ton. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House much longer. 
You have heard the testimony of the e . You have the tes- 
timony of the Secretary of the Navy. You have the testimony of 
parties in interest, of the Bethlehem Iron Company, and of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, and you have the statement of the pres- 
ent Secretary of the Navy, made after an investigation of the- sub- 
ject, to the effect that $400 a ton is, in his judgment, a reasonable 
amount. I ask you, then, as fair-minded men, how you can fix 
$300 a ton as the cost, as 1 $400 a ton, from the testimony I 
have presented to you? As fair-minded men called on to decide 
the case on the evidence, I ask you whether or not it is not the 
duty of Congress to-day, with these three vessels ready for their 
armor, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to make a contract 
for it at $400 a ton, if he can do so? 

A word more. I shall not stop to answer at length what has 
been said by the gentleman from Utah. I shall not undertake to 
reply to epithet by epithet. But he will find that the irregulari- 
ties allegedand charges madeagainst the Carnegie Company affect 
not in the slightest degree the armor plate on any one of our ves- 
sels; and further than that, he will find that the company requested 
that the plate or plates alleged to be defective on any of the ves- 
sels should be taken from them, tested at their expense, and if 
found defective resupplied by them at their expense, and that the 
Secretary of the Navy declined to do so, saying he did not believe 
that there was a single plate on a single vessel that would not 
stand the ballistic test called for in the contract. 

You will find, further, that a resolution was offered in the Sen- 
ate of the United States by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Navy to have these 
plates removed and submitted to tests, upon condition that if they 
stood the test the fine imposed upon the Carnegie Company for 
the irregularities, which were simply those of their employees, not 
their own, should be paid back, and at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy the challenge was refused acceptance. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. DALZELL. No; I decline to be interrupted further. 

I have no interest in this matter, Mr. Speaker, save in two 
respects. Lam interested in it as a believer in the policy that has 
always had my vote, of building up a magnificent American 
Navy—a navy worthy of the American people. AndI have this 
further interest in it that I would see that magnificent plant that 
is now closed, in my district, opened up to the hand of industry, 
and I would see the thousands of idle men, skillful of hand and 
skillfal of head, afforded an opportunity to work, and I would see 
spread throughout that district, turned into the currents of its 
trade, the money that would pay the wages of these men so em- 


pares [ Ae) 
he SPEAKER protempore. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ES recognized. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will allow me one statement, I understood him in his 
speech to deny—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thegentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 
CANNON] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no objection to this, if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desires to yield. He has some of his ten min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. DALZELL] to deny that these two experts reported 
3 MIS Government that the cost of labor and material was $167.30 
a ton. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, not at all. I denied that the cost of mak- 
ing a ton of armor was $167. 

KA Ua DERWOOD. The labor cost and material was what I 
spoke of. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON] now yield to me? 


Mr. CANNON. My time is exhausted. Will the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sayers] yield such time as he thinks proper? 
Will the gentleman take charge of the floor? 

Mr. SA . Yes. Ihave an hour, Mr. Speaker, have I not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. "That is correct. 

Mr. SAYERS. ow much of that hour would the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] like? 

Mr. CANNON. Iam under a promise to yield to the gentle- 
man now on his feet [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] ten minutes, and I 
am under a promise to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. ADARI ten minutes. 

Mr. SAYERS. How much time does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] desire? 

"ne WILL A. STONE. I want ten minutes, and I think 
teen. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to ask a ques- 
tion. He finds that ten minutes of the hour of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] have been already yielded to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. So that he has only fifty minutes. 
= 2 SAYERS. I am taking my stand now to get my hour, Mr. 

peaker. 

Mr. CANNON. I was entitled to twenty minutes, which I 
yielded to the g ntleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS]. 

Mr.SAYERS. I yield back to the gentleman from Illinois 
twenty minutes, the amount of time that he gave me, and he can 
parcel it out as he sees fit. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. Iwill yield ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE], and if he 
desires more, that will be a matter for future consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I wish first, Mr. Speaker, to cor- 
rect the impression under which the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Kina] seems to be laboring. I know, or at least believe, that he 
would not intentionally do injustice to the character of any citi- 
zen of Pennsylvania or any other State. I undertake to say that 
a careful examination of the report of the Secretary, under the 
charge of improper plates produced, will relieve his mind and the 
mind of any other gentleman of the impression that any member 
of the Carnegie Company ever had the slightest knowledge of the 
fact that there were any irregularities going on. 

$ YG. Will the gentleman permit one question? 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does the gentleman know the charges that were 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 18, 1894, on 
p 8638 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that session? 

. WILLIAM A. STONE. I know of the charges. I am 
speaking of the evidence. There is not one particle of evidence in 
that report made by the Secretary of the Navy, nor is there any 
evidence anywhere under the canopy of heaven, that visits any 
member of the firm of Carnegie & Co. with any knowledge of the 
irregularities. 

Mr.SAYERS. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Certainly. I should be glad to 
answer all questions. 

Mr. SAYERS. Did not that firm 
the United States a large amount in the shape of a fine imposed 
by the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. They did, but not because the 
members of the firm were guilty of any irregularity, but because 
the Secretary of the Navy says that the armor plate could have 
been better plate, although it conformed to every requirement 
under the contract and underthe test. Yououghtto examine the 
testimony before you charge men with fraud, and you ought to 
read it carefully before you challenge the character of any man. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Certainly. Never hesitate about 
interrupting me. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that Mr. Schwab, who then had 
charge of the work, and who has charge of the works to this day, 
was and is a stockholder, and that he admitted the perpetration 
of fraud, admitting, among other things— 


That the plates did not receive uniform treatment, explaining this by say- 
ing that uniform results alone were required. 


y to the Government of 


And did he not make further admissions, namely, that in order 
to conceal the defects in the plates they bored holes into them 
and filled up the holes caused by air bubbles when they were 
found, and did not other stockholders who testified make similar 
admissions? 

Mr. STEELE. Who is making this speech? , 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I do not care, so long as it does 
not come out of my time. 

Mr. STEELE. This does come out of your time. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. ThenI wish the gentleman would 
confine himself to asking a question. 
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Sea KING. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. STEELE] 
object? 8 
Mr. STEELE. I object to its coming out of the gentleman's 


e. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, Iadmit that after the full facts 


were disclosed, Mr. Schwab, in company with others, discovering 
what had been done, did not deny the fact as to what had been 
done; but Mr. Schwab never admitted that he had knowledge of 
it at the time it was being done. Mr. Schwab is a stockholder in 
this company, one of the most capable men, I presume, engaged 
in the steel business in the civilized world; a boy who has come 
from a low grade in the employment of the company to the high 
position of president of the entire Carnegie Steel Company, a con- 
cern which employs more men in this country to-day than any 
other producer of steel in the United States, and produces more 
finished steel than any other. He is an illustration of that admir- 
able system of Mr. Carnegie which rewards merit and capacity by 
romotion without regard to the fact whether capital accompanies 
emerit and capacity or not. Mr. Schwab is a gentleman who 
enjoys the confidence and respect of those who know him, and 
those who do know him know that he never tried to wrong the 
Government out of a A 

Now, gentlemen, let us look at this matter for a moment. It 
was not the Carnegie Company that wanted to go into this busi- 
ness, TheSecretary of the Navy, General Tracy, and the President 
of the United States repeatedly urged this company and the Beth- 
lehem Company to build armor-plate plants. There were no ar- 
mor-plate plants in this country. W hat little armor plates we 
secured we bought from foreign countries, and it became the de- 
cred of every A rg in this country, without regard to his politics, 

at weshould produce our own armor plates. After repeated 
efforts this company and the Bethlehem Company began the con- 
struction of plants. Mti knew nothing about it. 

This very man Schwab went to France, to Germany, and to 
England, and everywhere, and investigated the construction of 
armor-plate plants. The companies sought and obtained all the 
information they could get. They each built a gan Those 
plants may have cost more than was necessary. ether they 
could have been procured at less cost or not is an open question. 
As to whether the plant at Bethlehem could have m got for 
less or not is an open question. But no one denies the fact that 
that plant cost $4,000,000, and no one denies the fact that the 
Carnegie e cud plant cost $4,000,000. Now, what is the prod- 
uct? e product which the United States takes from the Car- 
negie t is 2,000 tons of armor a year. Two thousand tons, 
when they have a plant that will produce 10,000 tons per year. 

There is no proportionate relation between the capital invested 
and the business done in armor plate. Why, do you not know 
that the output of the Carnegie Company in its relation between 
armor plate and steel rails and steel blooms is only 24 per cent of 
armor plate? When they are making 2} tons of armor plate they 
are producing 250 tons of finished steel. Therefore this $4,000,000 
invested in this plant has no proportion to the capital invested in 
their other business, They have only one customer, the Govern- 
ment of the United States. They can only furnish what the Gov- 
ernment wants. Therefore they can not keep their capital em- 

loyed in the same proportion that they do their other capital. 
bo you know it takes six months to make an armor plate? It has 
to be treated in kA Aga way. You can not make armor plates 
as you can steel rails. After you have treated plates month after 
month and month after month you will have half a million of 
money in armor plates. 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Let me finish this sentence, You 
may have half a million dollars in armor plates and the Govern- 
ment inspector may come along and de a flaw in one of those 
plates and condemn the whole batch, and it is all waste. t 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, the question which I wish to ask is this: 
Is this enormous plant of Carnegie devoted solely and exclusively 
to the manufacture of armor plate? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SAYERS. And in no other kind of manufacture? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Nothing else can be made there 
butarmor plate. Istate that, knowing it to be true; and when 
- the ships of the Government are completed, that establishment, 
which cost $4,000,000 in capital, must all be torn down. There 
"will probably be a salvage of $500,000 and a dead loss of $3,500,000. 
You can not use it for any other purpose in the world. And an- 
other thing, right on the heels of that: The armor plate that is con- 
demned by the Government is useless for any purpose whatever. 

Mr.SA S. Iseethe tleman's amendment provides that 
not E CAT shall be paid. 

Mr. A.STONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SAYERS. So that when the Carnegie Company were mak- 
ing steel at $536 a ton 

. STEELE. A part of the time $580, 


Mr. SAYERS. And $580 a part of the time, the difference be- 
tween $400 and $580 was $180, which was profit. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Oh, well, if you will give me a 
chance, I will explain that; but when you ask me a question you 
ought not to to render a verdict before an explanation has 
been made. 
x Mr. SAYERS, What I wanted to ask you was a serious ques- 
ion. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Ishould like to answer the gen- 
tleman's question, if I have the time. When the Carnegie Com- 
pauy constructed its plant and when the Bethlehem Company 
constructed its plant, they ra cue large profits. They got large 
profits. Of course, they could not do it without. No capitalist 
would put money in the construction of a plant to make 2,000 tons 
of s a year unless they expected and were assured of large 
profits. Why, the interest alone on the capital invested is $240,000 
a year. 

Nobody denies that. Give us the proposition which the Illinois 
Steel Company has submitted; gm us the making of 6,000 tons a 
year, and agree to pay us $100 for every ton of that amount that 

ou do not order each year, and we will gladly take that contract. 

ut you can not keep four millions of capital which can not be 
applied to any other purpose than the construction of armor 
plate—four millions of capital and a lot of trained men, educated 
men, many of them receiving high salaries—you can not keep all 
that capital and all those men idle, expecting a little driblet of 
business, unless you are willing to pay a large profit. Of course 
there is a profit in the business. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Several MEMBERS. Go on. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Iam willing to go on if anybody 
wishes to ask me any more questions. 

Mr. COX. I would like to ask you one. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


has ve 

Mr. CANNON. I yield the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Now I will hear the question of 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COX. When you make your profits on that great invest- 
ment, where do we rural farmers come in? " pauehter. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Oh, weattend to the rural farmers 
byemploying men who consume the products of the rural farmers. 

Mr.COX. No; = will never attend to them, never. 

Mr.CLARDY. I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
a question. Is it not a fact that under the original contract these 
people not only made the armor plate, but also made profit enough 
on it to pay for the entire plant?—which means that the Govern- 
ment paidthem not only for the armor plate, but for the plant also. 

Mr. A. STONE. No; thatis not true. Suppose it 
were true that there was a profit of $300 a ton on the plate here- 
fofore made—I do not admit it, and it is not true, because every 

n and every committee that has investigated the subject has 
ound to the contrary. Of course it is to be presumed that we 
here do not understand all about this matter, but we have a right 
to assume that the Senate committee and the House committee, 
who investigated it a whole winter, did know something about 
the E : 

Mr. COX. Now, does not my friend think that a rural man 
may have some common sense about this matter? [Laughter.] 

. W. aie I think so, because 1 am a rural 
man m ; ughter. 

Mr. 80. UO are not, 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Oh, yes, I am; and I want to say 
to the House that every person and every committee that has ever 
investigated this question has found that it has cost over $400 to 
produce a ton of armor plate. 

Mr. COX. What does it cost the farmer, though? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I do not suppose the farmer ever 
tried to make armor plate. 

Mr. SAYERS. I understand the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to stand upon the pronos, that it costs over $400 a ton to make 
armor T He m said that. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Oh, no; I have not said anything 
of the kind. I have stated that every committee that has investi- 
gated the subject, that the two Secretaries of the Navy who have 
3 it, have reported that it cost that much to produce 

e plate. 

Mr. SAYERS. Then you propose by your amendment, notwith- 
standing the fact that it costs more than $400 per ton to produce 
the plate, to give these dM only $400 a ton for it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. My dear sir, you do not go into 
the estimate of cost. In the estimate of cost is included profit 
interest on the fixed capital, interest on the working capital, and 
soon. Whatis meant is that $400 a ton gives a fair and reason- 
able profit, a profit commensurate with the investment. They do 
not pretend to say, and I do not pretend fo say, that the actual. 
cost of material and labor is $400 a ton. What they mean is that, 
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taking into consideration the wear and tear of machinery, the 
wor capital invested and the interest upon it, the interest 
upon the capital invested in the plant, the fact that the Govern- 
ment will soon cease to require armor plate, so that the plant will 
cease to be productive, the fact that they are permitted to put 
out only 2,000 tons a year when they ought to put out 10,000 tons, 
and have a plant that could put out 10,000 tons—that, taking all 
n things into consideration, they have found that they ought 

et $400 a ton. 

r. GAINES. What objection has the gentleman to the Gov- 
ernment building an establishment of its own to manufacture this 


armor plate? PN. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. We will sell them the existing es- 
tablishment a t deal cheaper than they can build one. Puta 
provision in this bill that the Government shall buy this Carnegie 
plant at a price to be fixed by arbitration, and they will accept it. 

Mr. GAIN ES. Ifthe Government would erect an establishment 
for the manufacture of this armor plate, would it not be then ab- 

lutely independent in time of war and in time of peace, whereas 

tis now dependent upon one-or two corporations? z 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. If the Government should erect 
a plant for that p it would stand in this attitude toward 
these people, it would stand in the attitude of having said to 
them originally, If you will put $8,000,000 into plants to make 
armor plate, you shall have the making of armor plate for the 
Government," and then of turning around before half the ships 
were equipped and saying, We will not allow you to make any 
inore armor plate; we will make it ourselves." 

Mr.GAINES. Do you mean to say that the Government made 
any such agreement with that company as that they should make 
all the armor plate? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. They were so told, and they have 


been making it so far. 

Mr. GAIN ES. Do you want to uphold and enforce that sort of 
a contract? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Iam p wiling the Gov- 
ernment should manufacture armor plate for itself if it can, bu 

riments in that direction have not been productive. 
e SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. ; 

Mr. BARLOW. I should like to ask the gentleman a question, 
if I can have the time. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. CASTLE]. 

Mr. BARLOW. I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania this question: In speaking of the Carnegie works why does 
he always use the pronoun ‘‘we” or ‘‘us?” Why does he say, 
* We will do this,” or “ We will do that?” 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I suppose ias gentleman wants to 
know whether I am interested in the egie Company? 

Several MEMBERS. That is it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Iam not; but I have got into the 
habit, when speaking of my constituents, of saying we.“ It is 
an error, and I stand corrected. I have no interest in the Car- 
negie Company; but I haye an interest in seeing fair play. They 
are my constituents and friends; they Ray their taxes; they are 
decent, ae eee men. I Want to see them treated fairly. [Ap- 
parei ee battle ships are now ready for the armor piate. 

h ship requires about 3,000 tons of plate. The difference be- 
tween the Senate amendment and my amendment is $100 per ton 


or $300,000 per ship. These compe will not furnish the plate 
at less than §400 ton. If the ships are not completed, the 
Government must pay damages to the contractors. they are 


completed without the armor, all the temporary work must be 
removed when the armor is put on. In any event, it will cost the 
Government more than $300,000 per s to delay putting on the 
ariaor. You can not compel these people to furnish plate at less 
than $400 per ton. Adopt the Senate amendment and you only 

ostpone inga at great cost to the Government. You make a 

ttle cheap political capital, but you makeit at the Government's 


nse, 
zi BARLOW. I want to say one word in reply to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]. I see he is not in his seat just 
now; and Iam very sorry he is not. I wish to say to him, when 
he refers to the representatives of the peanut industry in business 
lines out on the Pacific Coast, that if he will come out to the Sixth 
Congressional district of California, we will show him some gen- 
tlemen out there. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Well, I am very glad he is not 


here. Jenn] . 

Mr.BARLOW. I am sorry my pertinent inquiry about the 
personal pronoun caused that response; but the gentleman's ex- 
planation is accepted. 

Now,inr tothe cost of this armor plate, the Carnegie works 

d the Bethlehem works have entered into a contract with the 

vernment of Russia to furnish this armor plate for $249 a ton. 
It matters not what they may say was the reason for entering into 


such a contract, the fact stands that they furnish armor plate 

delivered in Russia at $249 a ton. 

B Mr, WILLIAM A. STONE. May I ask the gentleman a qnes- 
on 


Mr. BARLOW. SE 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Does not the gentleman know the 
fact that those companies did that in order to get the Eastern 
business, and that they did it at a loss? 

Mr. BARLOW. Idonot know it. 
gue WILLIAM A. STONE. I want to tell the gentleman it is 

e. 

Mr. GAINES. Is that in the record? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Yes; it is in the record. They 
havesostated it. And they are now furnishing armor plate to 
Russia at $566 a ton. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman please furnish the record to 


sustain his assertion? 
I hope the gentleman will read 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. 
the record. 

Mr. GAINES. Give me the record, and I will read it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I will give it to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARLOW. In regard to the cost of armor plate, I will 
simply adopt as part of my remarks—it is not necessary to have 
it read—the ge found on pages 224-225 of Report 151, where 
the fact is clearly set forth that the estimates of the board com- 
posed of Lieutenant Rogers and others do not bear out the state- 
ment of my friend from Lx cud lh snes 

Now, the people of the Sixth Congressional district of Califor- 
nia—yes, of our whole State—believe that these two armor-plate 
manufactories have “stood up” the United States long enough. 
"They fail to see any difference between them and the highwayman 
who“ stands up" a train and takes what does not uS to him. 
They are simply legali robbers and nothing else. t is the 
feeling out on the Pacific Coast. 

I hope the Senate amendment will be sustained, as it provides 
for the payment of a fair sum and also because the Secretary of 


t| the Navy is thus placed in a position to defend himself from the 


ices that they want to ask of him. If these men will not do the 

ir thing with the Government, let the Government build its 
own armor-plate manufactories and make its own armor plate, 
just as it makes its own guns. If it can manufacture the guns to 
DO piaca: upon these ships, why can it not manufacture the armor 
plate? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. You will find that if the Govern- 
ment goes into the business of making armor plate, it will cost 
nearer Son per ton than $400. 

Mr. SA I yield five minutes tothe gentleman from Kan- 
sas [ Mr. SrursoN]. 

. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the singular thing to 
me in regard to the matter now under discussion is that this par- 
ticular corporation, or these two corporations, have been left out 
of this bill. Ican hardly account for it. There are only two so- 
lutions to this problem. One is that they did not contribute a 
sufficient sum to the campaign fund to satisfy the powers that 
be;" the other is that the sugar interest crowded them outside of 
the breastworks. [Laughter.] Certainly every other corpora- 
tion has got a piece of pork in this tariff-bill pots and, I repeat, it 
is amazing to me that these companies have been left out. 

In regard to the cost of manufacturing armor plate, I do not 
profess to have pesona knowledge. Upon this matter, I, like 
other gentlemen, have to be guided to a largeextent by the report 
of experts. There has been a great deal of controversy about the 
report of experts embraced in the report of Secretary Herbert. 
Those experts * Kivo the different items; and summing them all up, 
giving us a bill of iculars, they make the cost $167 a ton. 
Supposing the actual cost to be a ton, there would be left 
$200 clear profit if you agree to pay these companies $400 a ton. 

Now, we all know that the cost of material is decreasing from 
year to year. Increased facilities for transportation, increased. 
facilities for mining, increased facilities and improvements in 
methods of manufacture, all tending to reduce the cost per ton of 
armor plate. 

There is another thing that to me is a little singular in this con- 
nection. We have been told in every campaign for the last four 
pus that the increased purchasing power of the honest dollar” 

as lessened the cost price of everything. If such is the fact, the 
same law ought to apply to armor plate as to everything else. If 
these companies received $600 a ton before the r of the Sher- 
man Act, when we had the ‘‘ dishonest dollar," the 50-cent dol- 
lar,” certainly now, when we are on a gold basis, when the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has been doubled, we ought to get our 
armor plate at half the former price. So that three hundred now 
would be equal to six hundred when silver was a part of our cur- 
rency. í 

There is another singular thing, Mr. Speaker, which pus 
in this di ion, and that,is that the United States, with the 
highest priced labor in the world, comes in competition with the 
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pauper labor of Europe; and yet, notwithstanding that fact, it 
can make a ton of armor plate cheaper than can be made in any 
of Europe! This is rather a singular a ent to be made 

y my distinguished friend from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE], in 
view of the vote which is soon to be taken on the tariff bill, which 
carries the highest rate of protection of any tariff bill that has 
ever been framed in this country. If we can make a ton of iron 
cheaper than it can be made in any of the European countries, 
with their cheaper labor, certainly we can make any thing else 
cheaper, and we do not need the protection that gentlemen seek 
to force upon the country. 

But in reading Secretary Herbert’s report we find that it says, 
It is generally understood and currently believed” that there 
was a complete combine or combination; that there was a com- 
plete union ” of all the manufacturers of armor plate in the world; 
“ a combination for the purpose of upholding and fixing prices,” 
and that the United States consuls and ministers in the different 
ue of Europe were authorized to investigate and find out the 

th. I have no doubt that it is true. I have no doubt that 
the manufacturers of armor plate in the United States are in the 
pool to hold up the prices throughout the world. 

Now, it occurs to me that it is better for us to construct our own 
plant and to manufacture our own armor plate than to sur- 
render ourselves bodily to the combination of capital involved in 
this proceeding. They are using different methods to coerce the 
House and the lawmaking body to surrender to their demands. 
In a leading newspaper in this city this morning we find that there 
is war, and rumors of war,in theair. Spain and Japan are about 
to unite to declare war upon us and send their battle ships both to 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Then, John Bull is Great 
Britain is about to turn loose the dogs of war" on us 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will yield me a few minutes longer. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman from 


Kansas. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Iam much obliged to the gentleman. 

We are informed that Great Britain ‘‘is getting alarmed at the 
growing power of the United States,” and our Secretary of State, 
in a recent communication, has ‘‘insulted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” and all of this going to show the urgent necessity for the 

of the measure, or the amendment, that is now proposed 
to authorize the immediate equipment of the battle ships. 

What is the purpose of it? e idea is that this combination 
being made against us, we must be able to meet these powers. It 
appears to me, Mr. Speaker, however, that there is a motive or a 
moving hand behind all of this, and that the inspiring power and 
moving force, which is 2 to influence the votes of members 
of Congress, has for its end the putting of money into the pockets 
of these cormorants who propose to hold up the American peo- 

le. I for one do not pos to stand and deliver at their behest. 

would rather keep the battle ships for twenty years unfinished, 
if it took that long to prepare a pant for ourselves, than to sur- 
render to them in this way. I believe that is the honorable course 
for us to pursue. 

So far as war is concerned, we need not apprehend any danger 
on that score. I think as long as we deal fairly with other na- 
tions we will have no occasion to fight them on the high seas. At 
all events, they will give us ample time to get our ships ready 
before attacking us. e are too great to be attacked, in the first 

lace, and in the second place, there are too many commercial 
3 involved with the great nations of the world to warrant 
such a proceeding. They are under bond, in other words, to kee 
the peace with us. There are too many diversified interests 
over the world amongst commercial nations to lead them into un- 
necessary wars. There is no danger on that score. In any attack 
on us by Great Britain they would, owing to their large holdings 
in this country, destroy more of the property of their own citi- 
zens than of ours. They use that threat and that plea to extort 
extra taxes from the people and to enable trusts and combines to 
prey upon their necessities. I for one do not propose to surrender. 

I notice in what has been said by all of the gentlemen on the 
other side who have spoken on this occasion that they addressed 
their remarks to the members on this side. Why? Are we the 
only people in Congress to take this view of the case? As the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] wisely said, 
it is not a political question; and yet gentlemen on that side 
always talk to this side of the House. Are we the only defenders 
left of the rights of the people? Has your party on that side made 
a complete surrender to organized greed? Is there no man among 
you who can stand up for the rights of the taxpayer? 

That, Mr. Speaker, is the question. But I hope, when the vote 
is taken, we will find many members on that side of the House 
ready to stand up for the rights of the taxpayers against the rob- 
bers and plunderers who want to hold them up and take from 
them their hard-earned wealth for the benetit of trusts and mo- 
nopolies, so as to pay exorbitant prices for armor plate for battle 
sbips that we will not need, certainly notin the immediate future. 


JULY 16, 
z thank the House for its courtesy in extending my time. [Ap- 
plause 


Mr. bovTELLE. I suppose we need that armor-producing 
plant very much, if we do not need the battle ships. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Well, we will puil d a plant first, 
and the battle ships later. : 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I trust that in considering this 
question the members of the House will look at it from a purely 
business standpoint. Ever since 1885, or thereabouts, uir two 
companies in the United States have been engaged in the manu- 
facture of armor plate. The Carnegie Company and the Bethle- 
hem Company are the concerns. Now, we find that, according to 
the statements made or accepted by gentlemen on both sides of 
the Chamber, these companies have been paid as much as $600 
per ton for armor plate in some instances, and that they have 
never been paid less than $525. It will be borne in mind that this 
has been going on since 1887, so that these companies have for ten 
years been receiving from the Government a price for armor 
plate ranging from $525 to $600 ton. If lam not misinformed 
they, though apparent rivals, have never sincerely bid against 
each other for the manufacture of these plates. i 

There a to have been an understanding between them 
that they should divide the work and thereby get the Government 
more into their power. that we are under no obligation, be- 
cause of the fact that they have built their enormous establish- 
ments, to pay them one dollar more than is nec to do the 
work after allowing them reasonable profits. With all due re- 
spect to every member, and without impugning the motives of 
anyone, I will say whoever would take the money of the Treasury 
and pay it out, when not justly due, for materials furnished or 
services performed, and at reasonable compensation, ought not to 
occupy a seat on this floor. 

Mr. COX. That is right. 

Mr. SAYERS. Members may do as they please with their own 
ponet but when it comes to disbursements of the public moneys, 

hold, Mr. Speaker, that every man should act as an honest trus- 
tee, and agree to only such appropriations as are fair, just, and 
absolutely necessary. en we depart from that line of policy, 
when we propose to reward this man or that man, or to und y 
compensate them, then we get into a field which grows larger an 
larger until it becomes impossible for Congress to control the public 


di 

Mr. Speaker, in this discussion we start out with this proposi- 
tion, that ten years ago these plants were established. They may 
have been built at the request of the Government; but have they 
not been amply remunerated? They have been allowed from $525 
to $600 per ton for armor plate which, according to the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WIL- 
LIAM A. STONE] who assumed to speak for the largest of the com- 
panies, they are now willing to produce for $400 per ton. In other 
words, they have been paid from $125 to $200 per ton, for ten or 
twelve years, in excess of that which they are now willing to take. 

Has the present Secretary of the Navy advised Congress that 
this is a reasonable price? Not so, Mr. Speaker. He has onl 
said in substance that the three ships ought to be completed, an 
that, in his judgment, the plates can be procured at the rate of 
$400 per ton. Ido not know what is the actual cost of manufac- 
turing armor plate. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] has read testimony from experts, from gentlemen who 
have studied the question, who are officers of the Navy, and were 
sent to France and other countries for the quae of obtai 
information on this subject, and they say that the total cost o; 
labor and material in the manufacture of armor plate does not 
exceed $167 per ton. Yet, notwithstanding such to be the cost— 
and that statement is not disputed—it is proposed that we shall 
add $233 per ton for the benefit of these companies, by which 
labor and material will get $167, and profit, interest, risk, repairs, 
and supervision $233 per ton. This I understand to be the mode 
of subdivision. 

Itake it, Mr. Speaker, that the large sums heretofore paid, and 
ranging from $525 to $600 per ton, of course paid very much larger 
dividends to profit, interest, risk, repair, and supervision. 

Mr. WIL A. STONE. I would not interrupt the gentle- 
man, but I know he wants to get this fairly stated. 

Mr. SAYERS. 8 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. The finding of Secretary Herbert 
was that the cost of material and labor, adding the harveyized 
process, etc., was $200 per ton. 


Mr. SAYERS. I understood the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


.to admit the truth of the statement of the gentleman from Ala- 


bama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], that in the construction of armor plate 
the labor and material only cost $167 per ton. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. I made no such statement. : 

Mr. SAYERS. Perhaps it was the gentleman’s colleague [Mr. 
DALZELL]. : 

Mr. FLEMING. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] admitted it. 

Mr. GAINES. Has the gentleman from Pennsylvania got me 
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tba statement yet which shows the armor was manufactured at 
a loss? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. No, sir; notyet. Ihavesentforit. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have no interest in this 
question. Itisa matter of indifference to me in its settlement 
whether Carnegie & Co. or the Bethlehem Iron Works have con- 
tributed one dollar or not to this party or to that party in political 
campaigns. Iwould deal fairly with them and allow them a reason- 
able profit in their contracts with the Government, but no more 
than what is reasonable. They are entitled to fair treatment, 
but beyond this we should not, in our AEN with them, go. 
They akoma stand exactly upon the very same plane as any other 
citizen—no higher, no lower. 

I stand here to-day, sir, to protect the Government, so far as I 
may be able, against extortion for this work. Thisshould be con- 
sidered a purely business transaction, not a political one, and it 
ought to be dealt with from a purely business standpoint. Sir, 
let me put this question to members, How many of them are 
8 to say that it costs more than $167 a ton, counting only 
the labor and material, to manufacture plate armor? If so, let 
some one who favors the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania arise in his place and state that it does. I call 
upon the gentleman from Pennsylvania, my good friend Mr. 

ILLIAM A. STONE, to tell us whether or not the cost of labor 
and material in a ton of armor pee exceeds 8167. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. can not answer that question; 
but it is not fair to confine the cost of a ton of armor plate to 
labor and material. 

Mr. SAYERS. Not at all. Bnt allowing $167 a ton for labor 
and material, $133 per ton more is proposed in order to compensate 
for interest, profit, risk, repair, and supervision. 

Mr. STEELE. Two hundred and thirty-three. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Let me correct you; the labor and 
material is over $200. 

Mr. GAINES. In this book that I read from it is estimated 
that the cost of the material and labor of nickelized steel is $162.80 


a ton. 

Mr. SAYERS. Admitting, for the sake of argument; that labor 
and material will cost $200, then you will have, if your amend- 
ment should prevail, $200 per ton, which, in my judgment, would 
be a double allowance for interest, risk, repair, and supervision. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. If the gentleman from Texas will 
permit me, I will read what is stated here. Here is “ keeping the 
plant ready for use, $9.80; shop expenses, $2.38; office expenses 
and contingencies, $3.34.” That is all outside of labor and ma- 
terial. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. That is the old result of one man 
estimating another man’s business. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will say only a few more 


“words and close. I would like to have the attention of gentlemen 


on both sides of the House. I repeat the question, Is anyone pre- 
pared to say that the cost of labor and material in a ton of armor 
plate exceeds 8167? : 

Mr. BOUTELLE. As the gentleman has asked the question, 
may I be permitted to say 

r. SAYERS. The gentleman can answer the question yes 
or no. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Idesire to answer itin my own way. The 
gentleman from Texas served on the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and knows something about this matter. Ishould like to give 
him all the information I have: Ishould like to ask the gentle- 
man if he believes from his information that the armor plate 
manufactured to-day is more expensive, materially, than it was 
when we began, and if he does not believe, now that it is harvey- 
ized and reforged, that it costs more? 

Mr. SAYE The statement made by the gentleman from 
Maine may perhaps be true, but the increase in that respect is 
more than met by a decrease in other respects, as has character- 
ized the conduct of all other business enterprises throughout the 
country. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman assumes that. 

Mr. SAYERS. I judge so from the cost of everything else 
except that of money. 

Mr, BOUTELLE. I wantto call the gentleman's attention to 
the fact that so far back as 1887, when the armor was of a very 
much simpler form than now, the first contract made by Secre- 
P n ranged in price from 8510 to 8575 and from 8600 to 

50 a ton. 

Mr. SAYERS. Iam glad the gentleman makes the statement. 
I did not know that the Government had ever paid so much as 
$650 per ton for armor plate. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SAYERS. Now,the difference between $300 and $600 per 
ton which these companies have been receiving, it occurs to me, 
ought to have repaid them for all the expense they have incurred 
in erecting their establishments. 

Mr. WILLIAM A, STONE. Does the gentleman know that 
the Carnegie Company have taken out some forty patents on 


armor plate; that they have reduced the thickness of the plate 
from 20 inches to 10 inches, and have thereby reduced their ton- 
nage and the weight of their output one-half; that they have done 
this voluntarily and without compensation, and that they now 
make only a 10-inch plate where they formerly used to make a 
20-inch plate? 

Mr.SAYERS. Such an argument might as well be used to 
demonstrate that if a man who enlists in the Army has not only 
performed his regular duties, but has incurred extra hazard he 
therefore ought to receive extra pay. Because these people have 
taken out patents the gentleman from Pennsylvania seems to think 
that we therefore ougat to be willing to pay them a larger sum. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to ask the gentleman from Texas if 
the effect of those patented processes is not to reduce the cost of 
production? 

Mr. SAYERS. Unquestionably. 

Mr. DOCKERY. So that there is no question of philanthropy 
involved? 

Mr. SAYERS. Certainly not. Now, Mr. Speaker, I trust that 
the House will vote upon this proposition just as if each gentle- 
man was attending his own business, and that each will exercise 
the same care and prudence in casting his vote upon this question 
that he would exercise in making a contract to perform a certain 
service for another. Thatis the only safe principle upon which 
to act in public matters. No one has gainsaid the proposition 
that $167 a ton covers the entire cost of labor and material. The 
Senate amendment adds $133 a ton more than the admitted cost 
of the labor and material, and now we are asked to authorize an 
additional increase of $100 per ton over that allowed by the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. HANDY. Does the gentleman from Texas believe that un- 
der the Senate amendment fixing the maximum to be paid for 
armor plate at $300 a ton we shall get the armor and that the ships 
which now require it will be promptly armored? 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman asks a question which it will be 
impossible to answer with certainty. The Government is dealing 
with two immense establishments, and they may conciude to pro- 
tract this contest, in the hope of forcing the Government to lie 
down and pay them whatever they may choose to demand. 

Mr.HANDY. Butdoesnot the Government need to have these 
ships armored promptly? 

Mr.SAYERS. Notatall; wehaveships enough now; we have 
more ships than we have men to man them. 

Mr. HAN DY. The gentleman’s opposition to paying $400 a ton 
for armor does not spring from any opposition to an enlarged 
Navy, does it? 

Mr. SAYERS. Iamopposed to a larger navy than we have at 
Ade we have ships enough. [Applause on the Democratic 
side, 

Mr. HANDY. I would like to see our Navy rapidly increased 
and strengthened. i 

Mr. SAYERS. Well, [have done as much toward the rebuild- 
ing of the Navy as the gentleman from Delaware, or as any other 
single member of this House. I had the honor to be a member of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs in the Forty-ninth Congress, and 
it was upon an amendment offered by myself to an appropriation 
bill that the increase of the Navy was begun. 

Mr. HANDY. I rejoice in the gentleman's good record. 

Mr. SAYERS, But because I favored the rebuilding of the 
Navy it does not follow that I am willing to pay millions upon 
millions of dollars for the construction of ships for which we shall 
never have any need. An increase in the number of ships will 
require an increase in other war materials and in the number of 
men that will be required to man them. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. oer I was so frequently 
interrupted while I was on the floor that I have forgotten who it 
was that asked me whether the Bethlehem Company lost money 
by the Russian contract that has been spoken of here. In reply 
to that I want to call attention to five or six lines of the testimony 
5 the representative of that company, Mr. Wharton, on that point. 

e says: 


The impression had spread through Europe, carefully inculeated by the 
European armor-plate makers, that nobody knew how to armor plate 
except the few over there; that America was not of any account in trying to 
make armor piara that it did not know how. We simply were determined 
to break up that aie Neer and that notion. We took that order without an 
regard to its cost. e no doubt will lose money by it, but we do not care 
we do. We were determined to do it. 


Mr.SAYERS. Whose statement is that? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. It is the statement of Mr. Whar- 
ton, DK the Bethlehem Company. 

Mr. GAINES. But where is the statement that the company 
m lose money? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, I have just read it. 

Mr. GAINES. Oh, no. 
ate WILLIAM A.STONE. I wil read the statement again. 

e says: 


We no doubt will lose money by it, but we do not care if we do. 
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And now ee is paying that same company over $500 a ton 
for armor Boer 
Mr. SA ERS. Mr, Speaker, the action of Russia in the matter 


of her public expenditures for war purposes should not be a guide 
to the Government of the United States. We must act for our- 
selves, independently of any course that may be adopted by any 
other government. We are here legislating for our own people, 
and certainly we ought not to appeal to the most despotic Govern- 
ment in Europe for an_example and a depu to control our 
action in this matter. How much time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 
The SPEAKER., The gentleman has eleven minutes remaining. 
Mr. SAYERS. I thank t the House for its attention. I hope that 
each member will vote upon this question from a purely business 
standpoint, uninfluenced by any sentiment other than the desire to 
protect the Treasury against any effort that is not supported by 
justice and is not socommended by a proper economy. I now 
yield two minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAINES]. 
Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I read from the official report of 
ie 3 of the Navy filed December 31, 1896, on pages 19 
an 
Appended hereto is a diagram of prices, marked Exhibit No. 7, which 


relied upon as showing e ilie pi the prices of armor in the Uni 


States. England, France, German for armor 5 


home, and also the prices at w: the Unten B States, English, German, 

French manufacturers have furnished armor for foreign —— 
Mr. Speaker, we will here see first-class plate was furnished to 

Russia at 8249. Pauper labor of Europe is dnd by this infant 

industry which whines aloud for protection against foreign Mese sad 

labor. This protection plea you see is a palpable fraud 

report continues: 


These eee r ton, the cheapest 
seun int the list having Mm a the 1 Russian Government t fae 
thlehem Com; mo 0 ice, excepting some made in 
the armor Nee Bethlehem repos 8 to the United 
States under their d by the B of 1887, 1890, and The contracts e by 
these com; ies in 1896 were for about per ton, on an average. 
prices average nearly $600. Austrian Was n t 


I will not take time to read it all. 
1 Senate amendment directs that no more than $300 per ton 
id for pa qnn If our home companies can ship to Russia 
not only but undersell opponents there and at $249, cer- 
tainly $300 would be a paying figure for plate dropped at our own 


doors. 
A TRUST TO RAISE AND FIX PRICES. 


On page 20 this report says: 
During the debate in the Senate upon the ars uestion at the last MS 
of one ques discussed was whether there was an 


an understan 
ing or ce deg Lia among armor manufacturers throughout the world to keep 
Bip to Eng —. Was . J inquired about upon my recen 


there be any such 5 it is of 
— i to prove it, unless sone a one of to whom the 

utero been confided should betray his trust. 

has been 8 the . 


impression is that there is and 

y 55 ee armor 

contractors bo! meres and America as to the prices to be charged for 
armor. This tet nl find prevails abroad, certainly . — some of the 
persons who have inquired into the subject. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, Who says that? 
Mr. GAINES. I bare it right here; this is the language of this 


e WILLIAM A. STONE. The report of Herbert. 


Mr. GAINES. wee ou have — a quoting from him all day. 
Mr. WILLIAM A. S NE. And he says that these manu- 
erudit ht to be paid $400 a ton. 

. I want to show still further that we are at the 
aes ofthese two home companies. Iread from page 21 of this 
game report 

WHAT THE FACTS SHOW. 
ion hi as sh the before referred 
M porous pieno eiecti > 
What is not even denied, Mr. Speaker— 
8 and Bethlehem companies agreed with each other as to 


They have divided the contracts of this hee tape between themselves 
and each bidding lower than the other for one-half of the armor at 
any time by the Government. 

The Government has been victimized in this way, been robbed 
in open day,and now this trust wants to continue to stifle free 
trade, suppress open bidding in this contract. We deserve to be 
robbed if we submit to it lo . The Secretary, after reviewing 
the operations of foreign and home manufacturers of this plate, 
Bays: 

Here, then, we have the pregnant facts that the two companies in the 
United States have had a perfect understanding with each DE M as-to what 

their own Government; that the five companies in France 
alike un Meg here am inp pmb e to what they should 


or xime before. 


thlehem companies. Dillinger, in 1896, also manufactured armor for Rus- 
sia at prices about $30 per ton more than had been charged the same Goy- 
um the Bethlehem and e companies. I have 
cure the prices at which the English manufacturers fur- 
E other 5 The price, however, at which the 
pany and Vickers manufac’ harveyed steel 
armor for ther 5 was about "- perton. None of this was nick- 
and "n was not harveyed. It also be observed that the different 
sonia, “Vioker'wuraie furnished So. the FOSTE Goverment was harrered 
men r's armor f 'vernment was har v. 
but not nickeled. x 
INTERNATIONAL COMBINE. 


On page 22 we find the conclusion: 


errori obere rede eir orrei rete ra 
m N 

the world that prices shall be n or N level. Jem 

Now, gentlemen, in the face of these national and international 
combines against the Government that are robbing us by the 
forms of law, we are asked not only to give them their fixed na- 
tional and international figure, thus not only imposing on our- 
selves, but perpetuating a monster that threatens the Government 
unless we surrender. 

1f mee concerns can dictate terms in peace, can they not do so 
in war 

Where would we be if these two—and we have but two in the 
United States—companies were to sell out to the enemy? Is 
Carnegie too good to do it? 
Should we not have our own manufactories of this plate to be 
independent in war and peace? This amendment provides for as 
much in these words: 

In the Secre of the Na 
2 arme within the lime as da tris abore fixed, he shall be, 


and hereby is, "——— and at directed to take steps to establish a 


mentarmor facto: sufficient capacity to make such armor. In executin; 


this authority he repare a description and laus and specifications o! 
the buildings, machinery suitable for the shall adver- 
tise for 8 to furnish such and machinery as a — 


Said nery, and report to Congress at its next 
shall also appoint an armor factory board, to t of com ien) na 
officers of suitable rank, to advise d assist him in executing authority 


hereby conferred. 

Ordinarily 8 to such a departure. But we are in 
the hands of trusts and combines, and this is the only way to 
relieve ourselves and become independent. Can we trust such 
enterprises with the life of the Government? Wethink we should 
at least become independent of them and haul them up before the 
bar of justice for such acts. The investigation by the House of 
these companies brought out these charges: 

THE CHARGES AGAINST THE COMPANY, 


[Congressional Record, August 23, 1894, page 8638.] 


contract of February 28, 


oil tempered, and the last p: ing an annealing one. 
d. reports of the ronments d of the, bel perc were M perpe 
made by the . in violation of paragraph h 95 
of the — — January 16, 1803, 
which was made a part o: regret pe er x — 
The contractor shall state for each artic! vriting exact treatment 
it has received.” 


The specifications of the contract of November 20, 1890, paragraph 164, 
says: 
VÀ written statement of work and „ and 
8 


for in the specifi- 
cations of either contract. A report. of a presi Ry t, however, was 
made to the Government ma cian 
Fourth. Specimens agers! rom the plates both before and after treatment 
to ascertain the plate were stretched without the 


was 8 33 by order of the 
superintendent of the armor- 80 as to increase the apparent tensile 
ens were juggied in measurement 


jen selected by the Government 3 were 


re · treated 
without the knowledge of the e least, 
e bottom of peel e ien was 


the conclusion is almost irresistible that th 

substituted for the half of plate A 619 after it had been sel cer sc 
Government and while eerte rar ed to Indian Head. CD MN bal- 
listic test a group of plates con: g 948 tons, valued at about $180, were 
to be accepted or re; In three cases, at least, the plates selected by the 
Government were re-treated in this manner without their knowl- 


ic plates 8 779 tons of armor, valued at over 
$410,000. The groups RM by ue three had all been sub- 
mitted 5 $30 per ton ee eee ee 


Tired 7 In where cone the ed Biowhote ns of the contract, endi apre 
ing cavities, 3 called blowholes, in the plates were plu; Mmi the 
contractors egg om the defects concealed m vernment ectors. 
These cavities, in some cases, diminished the resistance and value of the 


Tenth. The s stamp was either im arme or stolen, and used 
without the knowledge or the Fee inspecto: 

Eleventh. The Government inspector in inspecting bolts was deceived by 
means of false templets or gauges. 
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Should we continue to trade with such ghouls as these? Can 


the nation be safe in such hands 
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Democratic T then controlled for four years, during the Fifty- 
second and Fifty-third Congresses. The Republican party then 
controlled during the two years of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

Thetable contains the appropriations during the last thirty-three 
years, and I think proves very conclusively that the Democratic 
party have always exercised most commendable economy in appro- 
priating money drawn by taxation from the people, and it also 
shows most lavish expenditures by the Republican party: 


DEMOCRATS ALWAYS ECONOMICAL; REPUBLICANS ALWAYS EXTRAVAGANT, 


These figures show that during the five years 
immediately preceding the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress the average regular annual appropria- 
tions by Republicans were 

The Democrats then came into control of the 
House of Representatives and immediately re- 
duced the regular annual appropriations to... 


$181, 826, 321. 52 


149,572, 894. 44 


Thus making an annual saving of............... 82, 253, 427. 08 
The Republicans in came into control of all 

branches of the Government in the Fort y-sev- 

enth Congress, and they immediately increased 

the annual average appropriations to 264, 652, 624. 96 


This was an annual average increase by Re- 
publicans in excess of Democratic appropria- 
tions of $86,034,554.04. 

In the Forty-eighth Congress the Democrats again 
had control of the House, and they immediately 
reduced the annual average appropriations to.. 212, 652, 935. 63 


Thus making an annual saving to the people of 51, 999, 689. 33 

During six years of Democratic rule in the House 
of Representatives following the Forty-seventh 
Congresstheaverageannual Sppropria ona wore 

The Republicans then obtained control in the 
Fifty-first, commonly called the Reed Con- 

gress,” and immediately increased the average 

annual appropriations to—— 382, 150, 961. 17 


253, 587, 560. 05 


Which was an increase above the average annual 
appropriations during the preceding six years, 
when the House was controlled by Democrats, of- 

In addition to these excessive appropriations, the 
Reed Congress enacted the dependent-pension 
bill, which gave pensions to men who never heard 
a gun fired during the war. This law compelled 
the Fifty-second—which was a Democratic Con- 
gress—to 8 at one session, the enor- 
mous sum for pensions jj. 

Notwithstanding this, the average appropriations 
during the four years of the Fifty-second and 
Fifty-third Congresses were only.............. 888, 453, 603. 39 


In the preceding statements I have confined my figures to the 
actual annual appropriations by Congress, excluding the perma- 
nent appropriations. 

Had the permanent 9 been included, the compari- 
sons would have been substantially the same. 

In the last Congress, the Fifty-fourth, the appropriations, in- 
cluding the permanent appropriations, were as follows: 
$519, 446, 810. 57 

528, 512, 789. 10 


Total appropriations, Fifty-fourth Congress 1, 047, 959, 599. 67 
These amounts include the appfopriation bills which failed in 
the last Congress and were reenacted in this. 
i gne appropriations of the last Democratic Congress were as 
ollows: 


128, 563, 401. 12 


$166, 731, 350. 00 


e v E E $492, 230, 685. 03 
Second R OTe A E TEE A RIDE 497, 008, 520. 66 
rr ( A O EN 989, 239, 205. 69 


These figures show that the appropriations of 
the last Republican Congress exceeded those of the : 
last Democratic Congress by ...................- $58, 720, 393. 98 


Mr. Speaker, I concur, and I believethat every Democrat in this 
House is with me in concurring. in the opposition of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] to the increase of 
the price of steel armor plate, propono and insisted upon with 
such power and eloquence by the distinguished gentleman from 


Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] and the two equally distinguished gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE and Mr. DAL- 
ZELL]. [Applause.] 


$1,280,083,090.10 SPENT FOR GOVERNMENTAL PURPOSES EXCEEDS TOTAL VALUB 
OF STAPLE FARM PRODUCTS. 


This enormous sum of $1,278,512,789.10, the figures I have given, 
show what is spent in the United States every year for the pur- 
pose of maintaining our Federal, State, city, ae other municipal 
organizations, a greater sum of money than the gross value of our 
crops of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and oats. [Applause. ] 

o present this startling fact with absolute accuracy, I have 
prepared a table showing the total production of these staple 
articles for the year 1895, their total value, and also the total 


value of that portion which was exported. 
The table is as follows: 


Quantity. Value. 


These figures show that the total value of all of these products 
for last year was actually less than the amount of money spent 
for governmental 1 by our Federal, State, county, and 
city organizations; but as most of these products, eee the 
corn, wheat, and oats, are consumed in the immediate locality of 
their production, they contribute very little of the funds cane by 
the Government. These figures show that the value of that por- 
tion of these articles which were exported was only $278,443,037, 
which is much less than one-fourth of our expenditures. 


IMPERIAL GOVERNMENTS MORE ECONOMICAL THAN OURS. 


We have all been taught to believe that ours is an economical 
Government, and from the days of our earliest childhood we were 
told about the criminal extravagance and profligacy of imperial 
and monarchical Governments, and yet to-day we find, after thirty 
years of . legislation, our expenditures have been in- 
creased until they now exceed those of the most extravagant and 
profligate Government on earth. 

I have prepared the following table showing the expenditures 
during the last fiscal year of all civilized Governments: 


Table showing expenditures during n year 1896 of the principal 


Busgia 25 5--ess S eer ĩðâv M rd E $991, 911, 041 
Pa.. ?n * 654,099, 677 
Creat Britain EE Uc ILU — 415, 623, 596 
V EU E aps Per Pe T I M UE e TESI 330, 526, 292 
Geringn Emblre c cc cO T $298, 765, 684 
Se See Se eS ese Le ae Pee 146, 248, 771 
74, 755, 107 
55, 183, 722 
,984, 468 
29, 943, 908 

17, 416, 
16, 193, 665 


It is true that the expenses of local organizations, such as coun- 
ties, departments, cantons, etc., are not included in theabove. In 
most of those governments such expenses are small. In the Ger- 
man Empire they are probably greater than in any other European 
government; but I feel safe in the assertion that the most extrav- 
agant European government expends less money than the figures I 
have given with regard to the United States. 


CRIMINAL EXTRAVAGANCE WILL RESULT IN BANKRUPTCY. 


Ir we continue in this reckless extravagance, what is to be the 
result—where is the money to come from? If we spend these vast 
sums in paying these enormous amounts to powerful trusts, and 
in making these extravagant appropriations—if we spend in this 
way an amount exceeding the total value of the products of the 
farms of this country, what is there but bankruptcy staring us in 
the face? Every dollar of these enormous sums is earned by toil 
of the laboring people of the United States. They have been 
ground down by Republican legislation until the burden has 
become almost too heavy to be borne. The struggle of the labor- 
ing people of the land has become a struggle for the existence of 
themselves and families. [Applause. | 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND PHOPER KARIT ED FINANCIAL LAWS ARE NECES 

SARY. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of our legislation shows that when we 
are living under proper and constitutional tariff and financial 
laws, the result is an infusion of life into all our industries, anda 
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ible product of our facto- 


demand is created for the greatest 
ries, foundries, and plants of all kinds. ere is a demand for 
steel of all kinds for the building of railroads and other purposes, 
thus keeping these great manufacturing plants in operation to 
their fullest capacity, and the evidence is, fakin g even thé admis- 
sions of the owners of these establishments themselves, that when 
their plants are in full operation, they can manufacture their prod- 
ucts at very much less than when they arerunning upon half time 
or to only half their capacity, because they are always bearing the 
full burden of interest upon capital, and expenses of wear and 
tear are constantly accumulating upon them. These facts should 
impress us all with the necessity of modifying our tariff and finan- 
cial laws as insisted upon by the Democratic party. 
AN IMPERATIVE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 

Enact laws giving sufficient money to maintain industrial en- 
terprises and revenue tariff laws so as to open the markets of the 
world to the products of our factories and farms and the steel 

lants which make the armor plate, and all other industries will 
run on full time and the steel armor can profitably be made, 
not only for $300, but as low as $200 a ton. e evidence which 
has been presented to Congress is that the actual cost of these 
plates is from $161.54 to $167.54, and all admit that if the plants 
were constantly occupied the cost would be much less than these 


figures. 

A hold in my hand the statement issued this morning from the 
Treasury Department, which informs us that on June 30 the 
market price of steel billets was $14.25 per ton and the market 
price of steel rails was $19. Now, we all admit that harveyized 
nickeled steelor steel prepared for armor plate is more expensive, 
but no truthful man will contend that itis ten times as expensive. 

DISTRESS FOLLOWED THE ENACTMENT OF THE M'KINLEY BILL. 


Mr. Speaker, in the face of indisputable evidence to sustain my 
position upon this question, the Republican House and Senate are 
seeking to enact a tariff bill the effect of which will be to inten- 
sify the evils and distress which inflicted the country during the 
existence of the tariff law of 1890. You all recall the harmful 
effect of the high-tariff McKinley bill which became the law Octo- 
ber 1, 1890. Factories were closed, laboring men discharged, and 
suffering and poverty prevailed throughout the land, and an out- 
raged people rose in their might and in the elections of 1890 and 
1892 swept the Republican party from power. 

BENEFICENT EFFECTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC WILSON BILL. 

The Democratic party enacted the Wilson tariff bill, which be- 

oane E law August 28, 1894, and became fully operative January 
$ 5 

The result was magical. Closed factories were opened, idle la- 
borers employed, staple products of factories and exports increased 
from 25 to 50 qe cent, and notwithstanding the blighting effect of 
the gold-standard le tion enacted by the solid Republican party, 
aided by a few gold-standard Democrats, a certain kind of pros- 
perity was dawning upon us. [Applause.] = 

TRUSTS, LIKE VAMPIRES, SUCK LIFEBLOOD OF PROSPERITY. 


The great combines and trusts which, like vampires, live and 
thrive and prosper on the lifeblood sucked from the veins of com- 
5 and all healthful industrial enterprises now came upon the 

eld. 

They bought the nomination of McKinley, and by the use of 
countless millions and the aid of these Democratic gold-standard 
allies they secured his election. 

THE PENDING TARIFF BILL VIOLATES REPUBLICAN PLEDGES. 


To accomplish such a result they laid down the solemn pledge 
that a return tothe odious McKinley bill would not be considered. 
Even Senator ALDRICII, the great Republican leader in the Senate, 
admitted this. 

In his opening speech on May 25, 1897 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 1553), this distinguished Senator said: 

It was, I believe, 5 understood throughout the country in the 


last political campaigu t the Republican should be again in- 
trusted with power no extreme tariff legislation orn fo 


He also said: 


It was believed that in the chan 
the duties imposed by the act of 1 
protective standpoint. 


THE DINGLEY-BILL RATES FAR EXCEED THE M'KINLEY BILI. 


In order to show how utterly these solemn pledges have been 
disregarded and violated, and that the pending tariff billis the same 
old McKinley bill with its worst and most odious features intensi- 
fied, I have prepared a table showing that upon very many articles 
used by the poor the tariff tax is higher in the prop Dingley 
up eir € were ander e odious eres bai. 

e first column gives the vide of the proposed Dingle 
bill, the second the cant pior of the 3 the third the 1 e 
lent ad valorem of the McKinley bill, and the fourth column the 
equivalent ad valorem under the proposed Dingley bill. 


XXX——167 5 
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condition of the country a return to 
would not be necessary, even from a 


Table showing some o, 


HOUSE TARIFF INCREASES ABOVE M'KINLEY BILL. 
bill, as it passed the 


the articles upon which the Ding 


House, levied a higher tariff taz than was levied by 
[The equivalent ad valorem figures are given.] 
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graph. 


SN 


Z 88 SSS 8 8 5 


88 
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Article. 


Acetic or pyroligneous acids, specific grav- 
ity not over 1.017 


Alcoholic perfume: 


alcohol, not specially provided 


Orange oil .............. 
Attar of roses ........... 
Rosemary or anthos oil 
Sesame or sesamum oil ^ 
Argols or crude tartar or wine lees, grude 
Tartrate of soda or potassa or rochelle salts.. 
Tartar, cream of, and patent 
Chalk,prepared,precipitated, French and red 
Chalk, preparations not specially provided for 
Con tar, si Leti iene of, not colors or 
yes, not spec 
Mineral oils: Par: 
Collodion, Such articles as are commonly 
called celluloid articles 
Barks for dyeing or tanning, extracts of, 
other than hemlock, not specially pro- 


provided for ............ 


F 
ve or salad pi 
Opium, crude or „ not adul- 
rated, containing 9 per cent or over of 
morphia 
Morphia or morphine, and all salts thereof... 
Blues, such as Berlin, , Chinese, and 
all others containing ferrocyanide of iron, 
dry or ground in or mixed with oil . .- LA 
CHrKYODE «0.7 coe costes dapease 
Paints, etc., smalts and frostings 
Potash, caustic or hydrate....... "A 
Potash, chlorate of........................-...- 
Potash of which alcohol is a component part. 
Soda, chlorate of = 
Sulphur, refined or sublimed. Es 
[s pee end: dcs ied | 
les, not glazed, ornamented, 
eled, vitrified, or decora 
conia paris 


Pumice stone, unmanufactured............... 
9 and bitumen, not otherwise pro- 
www.. Eun pel. eds pestes 
Bauxite or beauxite, crude, not refined, or 
otherwise advanced. 
28 p bee rented — 25 8 eem 
les, cut, engrave nted, colore 
printed, ris Pres. gioi otherwise ornamented 
or decorated, except such as have ground 
necks and stoppers only, not specially pro- 
SIME PURI ˙ AA ne nN Ee aN TS bug un 
Chemical glassware, for use in laboratory, 
and not otherwise specially provided for... 
Cylinder, crown, and common window g 
unpolished, all above 24 by 36 inches........ 
Plate glass, fluted, rolled or rough, ground 
or otherwise obscured ......................- 
Plate glass, fluted, etc.. above 16 by 24 inches 
and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches 
Plate glass, cast, etc.. above 16 by 24 inches 
and notexceeding 24 by inches 
Plate pa. polished, finished, etc., above 16 
m inches and not exceeding 24 by 30 
— . ̃ͤ daa dd EUER 
Plate glass, polished, cast, silvered, exceed- 
ing in size 144 square inches and not ex- 
ceeding 16 by 24 inches square 
Plate glass, cast, etc.. above 16 by 24 inches 
and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches. .......... 
Cylinder and crown re polished, silvered, 
and looking-glass plates, not exceeding 16 
by er T EE re eS SS dom] 
Cylinder and crown glass, etc.. above 16 by 
?4 inches and not exceeding 24 by 39 inches. 
Cylinder and crown glass, etc., not exceed- 
ing 16 by 24 inches square 
Cylinder and crown glass, etc., 10 by 21 inches 
and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches 
Plate glass, cast, polished, etc., not exceed- 
ing 16 by 24 inches square 
Plate glass, cast, polished, ete., above 16 by 24 
inches and not exceeding 24 by 30 inches 
Plate glass, cast, polished, unsilvered, etc., 
not e 16 by 21 inches 
Above 16 by 24 inches and not exceeding 24 
by 30 inches d 


rand spar, manufactures of........ S 
Jet, manufactures of; all other not other- 
wise provided for sis. 2.1.1. 22. LLLI. 


McKinley bill. 
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paper is the 88 chief value 
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Table showing some of the articles upon which the Senate Finance Committee 
em report levied a higher tariff tax than was levied by the McKinley 
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Table showing some of the articles upon which the Senate Finance Committee 
in their report levied a higher tariff tax, ete —Continued. 


McKinle Din gle 
bill. T bill. T 


Valued at not more than 3) cents per | Per cent. * 


DOUBLE E Cue Cees 8 80 
Valued at more than 30 and not more 
than 40 cents per pound ...............-. 106. 38 155.45 
875 | Carpets, treble ingrain, 3-ply, and all chain 
Venetian carpets ul 2.22252. 63.05 73.45 
876 | Wool Dutch and 2-ply ingrain carpets........ 64.74 13.94 
999 | Other manufactures of paper or of which 
paper is the component of chief values 25 35 
400 | Beads of glass, loose, unt or unstrung 10 35 
405 | Coal and coke, anthracite coal................. Free. 32.44 
421 | Haircloth, known as crinoline cloth........... 21.99 34.99 
44 | Jewelry and precious stones: 
ot elsewhere specified, etc............... 50 60 
425 Set and not specially provided for........ 25 60 
427 | Leather and manufactures of: 5 E 
438 1 rts of x — 
er or 0 
Aish: or un- 
EUEN E, 35 45 
450 | Umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, eto 45 50 


All the above comparisons are based upon the average value of 
all importations of the same character during the entire fiscal year. 
This includes the cheapest articles of a certain class, as also the most 
expensive. Wherethe 0 0 specific, the ad valorem on the cheap 
articles would far exceed the figures above given. 

To illustrate: Wools denominated as first class are all taxed 10 
cents per pe Under the Dingley bill this includes a class 
of wools heretofore called ‘‘carpet wools," which, under the 
McKinley bill, were taxed 32 percent. I am informed that someof 
these wools sell at 5 cents, which would make the duty 200 per cent. 

'The value of buttons is given so that the duty ave s only 78 

r cent, but some of these being very cheap the ad valorem duty 

mes immense. A New York importer gives instances where 
the duty on buttons would run to the following figures: 


Vegetable ivory buttons for men's wear, size 24. 120 
M eed ivory buttons for men's wear, size 30. 97 
Nickel bar buttons for underwear, size 21 607 
Linen bar buttons for underwear, size 214. de 447 
French bone for underwear, size 35... ...... --..-- ũ :! 157 


French hoof for underwear, size 26 „„ 108 
Italian horn for women's wrappers and cardigan jackets, size 31 220 


Another New York importer gives instances of the actual tariff 
tax under the Dingley bill upon the following cloths, which are 
in very general use: 


Per cent. 
Black union beaver, 54-inch, for men’s overcoats, cotton warp and 
Ahoddy Well. ee. . 200 
Black union beaver, 5t-inch, for men’s overcoats, cotton warp and 
ROU gE a r SE 190 
union beaver, 54-inch, for men's overcoats, cotton warp and 
Pot Ue S SERETEP E E AE EA CR DAL SNIUUSUE Gi e ELS S aed 158 
Black curl, 54-inch, for women's jackets and men's overcoats, cotton 
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ence of both the pendi 
cur in the Senate amen 


ton on the average. I am told that these manufacturers will make 
it now for $400 a ton, and I am told also that they will not make 
it for $300 a ton. Now, the $600,000 is not what bothers me most 
in this matter. The bare fact that in the House and the Senate 
we are disputing whether the price shall be $300 a ton or $400 a 
ton suggests to my mind a doubt whether the expenditure ought 
to be authorized at all. 3 3 

Mr. SAYERS. Will the gentleman allow me a question, only 
for information? 


Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. SAYERS. Is there not a provision in some statute, I be- 
lieve enacted in the last Congress, upon the naval appropriation 
bill, if I am correct in my recollection, limiting the cost of armor 
plate to $300 a ton? 

Mr. DALZELL. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that 
is correct. I do not recollect positively. 

However, the question to be considered now is whether or not 
battle ships, entirely complete, costing from five and a half to six 
million of dollars apiece, ought to be further proceeded with. I 
am not an experi touching naval matters. I quite agree as to the 
necessity for having an efficient and formidable Navy. We ought 
to have it. Weare getting it pretty rapidly. We have splendid 
cruisers already. It may be that battle ships are all right. But 
without being an N I have sometimes thought, from time to 
time, in fact, doubted, whether they are as efficient as other means 
of naval defense. 

I am rather inclined to think that gunboats of the Puritan type 
for harbor defense, torpedoes, submarine mines, great-power guns 
on suitable fortifications at our seaport cities, and light cruisers, 
say from 20 to 22 knots an hour, would be better material for a 
navy for our pu than these great battle ships; and I am 
also inclined to think that it is a question for us to consider 
whether it was wise to authorize as many battle ships as we have 
authorized, or whether it is wise to proceed further with the con- 
struction of them. If I was satisfied, thoroughly satisfied, that 
the battle ships were what we need, that their construction was 
wise, I would not for a moment hesitate. I would say go on and 

et this armor at $400 a ton if you can not get it at $300 a ton. 

would not stop and let them stand idly pio | six months or 
twelve months for the mere difference of price, it being greatly 
cheaper than we have been paying heretofore. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have the condition, either for the reason 
that I have suggested or for other reasons—we have a condition 
which shows a disagreement between the House and Senate, and 
the doubt; and it looks to me from a practical standpoint, taking 
the temper of the Senate as voiced by their conferees, that there 
will not be an agreement in this matter to exceed the rate of $300 
a ton, as fixed by the Senate. 

Now, I want to say this much in reference to myself. It is not 
the price of the armor plate; it is not whether the Carnegie in- 
stitution has cheated or would cheat us or not; it is not the merits 
of the Bethlehem Company thatisin controversy. They are great 
industries, and I am proud of them as American institutions, and 
for what they have wrought. But that is not the question. The 
only question is whether from the standpoint of sound economy 
and proper expenditure we should make haste in completing the 
5 ships that we may have made a mistake in authoriz- 

at all. 

r. STEELE. Does not the Senate amendment do considerably 
more than limit the price to $300 a ton? It compels the Govern- 
ment to enter upon the construction of an establishment for manu- 
facturing its own armor plate. 

Mr.CANNON. Does the Senate amendment provide for the 
building of the plant? 

Mr.STEELE. It provides for entering upon it. 

Mr.CANNON. "Then I hopethe motion to concur in the Senate 
amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr.SAYERS. Willthe gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman should withdraw his 
expression of hopa; as it is altogether unsubstantial, There is no 
foundation for i 

Mr. STEELE 


bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us see, then, if I can not solve it by an- 
other sentence. If the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE] should be voted down, and the 

ouse should then further insist on the disagreement with the 
Senate, I should say the House conferees, from that action, would 
fairly-consider themselves committed to the price of $300 a ton. 

Mr. SAYERS. Now, let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from Illinois:to the language of the amendment, and I do that in- 
dependently of any controversy as to the advisability of the pay- 
ment of a larger sum for the armor of these battle ships. The 
language of the Senate amendment is as follows: 


In case the Secretary of the Navy shall find it impossible to make contracts 
for said armor within the limitsas to price above fixed, he shall be, and hereby 
is, authorized and directed to take steps to establish a Government armor 
factory of sufficient capacity to make such armor. In executing this author- 
ity he shall prepare a 55 and plans and specifications of the land, 
buildings, and machinery suitable for the factory; and shall advertise for 
pro such land, buildings, and machinery as a whole plant, or 


The amendment will be found on page 59 of the 


0 
separately, for the land or buildings or the whole or any part of said machin- 
ery, and report to Congress at its next session. 


All that the amendment pro is to direct the Secretary of 
the Navy to take steps to furnish Co 


ngress with a report, so that 
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we may, at the next session, determine whether the Government 
shall own a plant or not. 

Mr. STEE What does it mean bysaying that the Secretary 
shall advertise for sites, and so forth? 

Mr. SAYERS. He shall advertise for bids to furnish them. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. He is authorized to proceed. 

Mr. FLEMING. He is not authorized to accept the bids. 

Mr. CANNON. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wes (e Mr. WiLLIAM A. Rl is adopted, that will be 
the end of it. it is voted down, why, hen, that would indicate, 
if the House further insists on its disagreement, that the House 
will not insist npon any provision exceeding $300 per ton. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman from Illinois will permit 
me, it will leave this subject in the anomalous condition that it is 
proposed to allow this limitation of price to remain, on the basis 
of a policy which disapproves of the further building of battle 
ships and at the same time lumbers the statute with a provision 
that the United States Government shall immediately proceed 
to frame plans and specifications for the construction of a great 
armor plant to supply armor for battle ships that we do not 
want and never intend to build. I insist it is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. . [Cries of ** Vote! " on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. I will state that if the House should further 
insist on its disagreement, voting down the amendment of the 

entleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE], and if 
the matter back to conference, I am quite sure the House 
conferees, with that action on the part of the House, can agree to 
a provision that wil meet with the favor of the House when a 
further report is made. And if we do not, it can be voted down 
and sent back again. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I should like to ask my friend from Illinois 
how he can possibly reconcile his statement recently made here, 
to the effect that the situation at the present time does not de- 
mand the construction of these great naval defenses, with the fact 
that this Congress is hatching out resolutions that are calculated 
to embroil us with nearly every other nation on the face of the 
civilized globe? The very same men who are clamorng for a war 
with Spain and twisting the British lion's tail are standing up 
here declaring we do not need any navy. I haye exercised more 
vocal and physical power recently to prevent Congress from rush- 
ing this country into war than in any other way, and now the 
howling dervishes of a universal war policy grow purple in the 
face shoutin x uro buildingour Navy! [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. Ishould be glad to have a minute, not by way 
of reply, but to close, and in closing to say 1 do not antagonize an 
efficient navy; but I confess what seemed to me to be lurking in 
the judgment of members, as it lurked in my judgment, that it is 
a serious question whether or not battle ships at $6,000,000 apiece 
make an efficient navy. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The people of the world do not think that 
battle ships rusting on the stocks, without armor, make an efticient 
navy. [Cries of Vote!“ „Vote!“ on the Democratic side.] Oh, 

ou can yell lustily. That is the way you would fight Great 
Britain. That is the way you would fight Spain. [Cries of 
“Vote!” ** Vote!"] That is the kind of warriors you are. 

The SPEAKER. The House will please be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. Inow ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WILLIAM A.STONE. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the 
House ought to try to decide this matter this evening, in view of 
the lateness of the hour, and I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion of Mr. WiLLIAM A. STONE was rejected. 

Mr. RIDGELY. I wish to offer a privileged motion. : 

Mr. SAYERS. I move to concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. RIDGELY. My motion is that we recede from our dis- 
agreement and concur in the Senate amendment. 

5 BOUTELLE. I move to amend that motion, if it is amend- 
able. » 

The SPEAKER. One moment. Let us see what the motion is. 

Mr. CANNON. Would it suit my friend’s views to allow a 
vote to be taken on the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE], and then let the matter go to 
conference? : 

Mr. SAYERS. No, sir. Iwanttomove that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendment and concur in the 
same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House recede 
from its disa ment to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If it is in order, I move as an amendment to 
the motion that the House recede from its disagreement to Senate 
amendment numbered 98, and agree to the same with the follow- 
ing amendment: 


Or, ACCO: tothe weights pre for 
the „ ships authorized by the act of June 10, 1896, shall not exceed 
$3,200 M - 


And so forth, including the proposition of the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania ES WILLIAM A. STONE], but also striking out all 
the provisions for an armor plant. 

Mr. MOODY. "That is the same as the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE]. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. There is no difference between the 
two propositions, and I will accept that as a substitute for mine, 
if that can be done. : 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, does not the motion to concur 


take precedence? " 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the motion to concur 
would have precedence. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, is there any motion to antag- 
onize that motion?  ' 

The SPEAKER. If the House votes in the negative on the 
2 of concurrence, then the motion of the gentleman from 

aine will be in order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. A motion to table that motion would not 
be necessary? 

The SPEAKER. No. 2 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. SAYERS; and 
the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE and Mr. BOUTELLE. Division. 

Mr. LINNEY. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, x 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the 
House take a recess. Will that be an agreeable motion to the 
gentleman from Illinois? [Cries of No!” and Regular order!“ 

Mr. CANNON. I do not think it is the temper of the House to 
recess. I have no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Why can not we do this to-mor- 
row? [Cries of ** Vote!" and“ Regular order!"] I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that that is a 
dilatory motion, and that the Chair ought not to entertain it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the motion dilatory. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 142, nays 45, 
answered present” 14, not voting 152; as follows: 


YEAR-142. 
Allen, Dockery, Latimer, Robertson, La. 
Baker, Ill Dorr, Lewis, Ga. binson, Ind. 
1. Eddy, Lewis, Wash. Sayers, 
Barlow, Elliott, Linney, Settle, 
5 5 
ch, ‘pes, oyd, mpson, 
Belknap, Fenton, Lorimer, Bima 
Bishop, Fitzpatrick, Love, Slayden, 
ine, Fleming, McDowell, Smith, Ky. 
tkin, Fowler, N. C. McEwan, Stark, 
Brenner, Ohio Fox, Meintire, Stephens, Tex. 
Broussard, Gibson, MeMillin, Stewart, N. J. 
Brown Graff, cRae, Stokes, 
Brownlow, Griggs, Mann, Strait, 
Brucker, Gunn, Martin. Strode, Nebr. 
Brundidge, Hager, Maxwell, Strowd, N. 0. 
Burke. Handy, Miers, Ind. Sulloway, 
Capron, Henderson, Miiler, Butlierlund, 
Carmack, Henry, Miss. ills, Swanson, 
Clardy, Henry, Tex. Minor, Talbert, 
Clark, Mo. Hepburn, oon, Tate, 
Clarke, N. H. Howard, Ala. Mudd, Taylor, Ala. 
Clayton, Howard, Ga. Northway, Terry, 
Cochran, Mo. Hunter, Norton, Tongue, 
Connolly, Jenkins, Osborne, Underwood, 
ney, Jett, Otjen, andiver, 
Jooper, Tex. Johnson, N. Dak. Pearson, ehslage, 
Cooper, Wis. Jones, Wash. Perkins, Vincent, 
Cowherd, Kelley, Peters, Walker, Va. 
Cranford, Ketcham, Pierce, Tenn. arner, 
Davey, 2 g. Plowman, Weaver, 
Davidson, Wis. Kleberg, Pugh, Wheeler, Ala. 
Davison, ky. n Reeves, Wheeler, Ky. 
De Armond, Lamb, Rhea, or. 
De Graffenreid, dis, Ridgely, 
insmore, Robb, 
NAYS—45. 
Alexander, Dayton, McCall, ^ Sprague, 
Bar : Dovener, McCleary, Stools, 
Boutelle, ‘ar’ Meyer, La. Stevens, Minn. 
Bromwell, Fowler, N. J. oody, Stone, C. W. 
Brumm, Gardner, Morris, tone, W. A. 
Bull, Griffin, Olmsted, whey, 
Burleigh, Heatwole, Overstreet, Van Voorhis, 
utler, Henry, Conn Parker, N. J. anger, 
Cannon, Henry, Ind. Pearce, Mo. ost. 
Clark, Iowa Joy. ý Pitney, 
P, Kirkpatrick, Sauerhering, 
Davenport, Lovering, Simpkins, 
ANSWERED "PRESENT"—M. 
Bailey, Brosius, Hilborn, Williams, Miss, 
Cox, Kitchin, Wilson, S. C. 
Bartlett, De Vries, McClellan, 
Benton, Gaines, th, 
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NOT VOTING—152. 


Aches: Curtis, Iowa Kerr, Robbins, 
heme Curtis Knowles, Royse) 
Adamson, Dalzell, OX, R 
Arnold. Danford, Kulp, Shannon, 
Babcock, Davis, Shattuc, 
ley, T, „ Shelden, 
„Md. ver, Littauer, Sherman, 
Barber, Ermentrout, Livingston, Showalter, 
Barrett, Evans, Loud, Shuford, 
Barrows, Fischer, Loudenslager, Skinner, 
Bartholdt, Fitzgerald, Low, Smith, S. W. 
Belden, Fletcher, LP Ay doces Smith, Wm. Alden 
Belford, Foote, Snover, 
Bell, M Southard. 
Benner, Pa. Gillet, N. Y. McCull Southwick, 
Bennett, Gillett, McDonald, Spalding, 
Bery, Greene, Maddox, Sparkman, 
Bland 8 : Blige 
5 rou y: 
Grow. Mahon, Stewart, 
Bradley, Hamil Marsh, Sturtevant, 
Brantley, Harmer, Sullivan, 
Brewer, Hartman, Meekison, S T, 
Brewster, Hawley, Mercer, n Ohio 
Broderick, v. Mesick. Todd, 
Hemenway, Mitchell Updegraft 
Cam " icks, Newlands, adsworth, 
Castle, * ell, Walker, 
Ca Hinrichsen, Ogden, Ward, 
Chicke : Hitt. ^ We m 
Cochrane, N. Y. Hooker, er, Pa. White, II. 
ding, Hopkins, Payne, te, 
ma How Sowa Wilber, 
Connell, owe 
ien, ull, Quigg, Wilson, N. Y. 
8 ack Sonne. Tad Rich: renee 
er, D n, ^ 
My ones, Va. Rixey, Young, Va. 


So the motion to concur in the Senate amendment was. con- 
curred in. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

. WRIGHT with Mr. ADAMSON, 

. ARNOLD with Mr. Cox. 

. Grow with Mr. RICHARDSON. 

. Foore with Mr. CASTLE. 

. CHICKERING with Mr. BRADLEY. 

. KurP with Mr. STALLINGS. = 

. Hicks with Mr. Orry. 

. BARROWS with Mr. MAGUIRE. 

Mr. BARNEY with Mr, Topp, 

. SAUERHERING with Mr. MARSHALL. 

. YouxG of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENTON. 
. Brosius with Mr. ERMENTROUT. 

. BARRETT with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

. ODELL with Mr. BARTLETT. 

. BELDEN with Mr. SULZER. : 
. ACHESON with Mr. WILSON of South Carolina, 
. HOOKER with Mr. CATCHINGS. 

. Loup with Mr. DE VRIES. 

Mr. QuiaG with Mr. BLAND. 

ROUT with Mr. BERRY. . 

Mr. Booze with Mr, LESTER., 

Mr. WADSWORTH with Mr. KiTCHIN. 

For this day: 

. DINGLEY with Mr. BREWER. 

. BABCOCK with Mr. SULLIVAN, 

. We. ALDEN SurTH with Mr. HINRIOHSEN, 
. Low with Mr. WiLLIAMS of Mississippi. 

. ADAMS with Mr. SPARKMAN. 

. Foss with Mr. Hay, 

. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. BANKHEAD, 

. SHERMAN with Mr. Mappox. 

. MERCER with Mr. RIXEY. 

. HoPKINS with Mr. MEEKISON. 

. CoppING with Mr. McCULLOCH. 

. GROSVENOR with Mr. Hay. 

. PAYNE with Mr. BRANTLEY. 

. HARMER with Mr. CUMMINGS. 

Mr. Powers with Mr. GAINES. 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. BAILEY. 

On this vote: 

Mr. SAMUEL W. Surrn with Mr. SNOVER. we 

Mr. GILLETT of Massachusetts with Mr. JONES of Virginia. 

Mr. UPDEGRAFF with Mr. SPALDING. 

Mr. BINGHAM with Mr. MOOCLELLAN. ; 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gene: 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. BINGHAM, I therefore withdraw 
my vote, and ask to be recorded as present.“ 

r. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I agreed to pair with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. DALZELL, who was called back to 
the conference room. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from New Jersey, Mr. LOUDENSLAGER, and therefore with- 
draw my vote. A 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
3 from New York, Mr. ODELL, and not kno how 
would vote on this question, I withdraw my vote, which was 
cast in the affirmative. 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. S 


er, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. 


ounG. If he were present, I should vote 


ét ea." 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I have a eral pair with the 
gentleman from Vermont, Mr. POWERS. do not know how he 
would voteif here. I therefore withdraw my vote, and ask to be 


noted ** present." 

Mr. CHIN. Mr. Speaker, I have voted in the affirmative, 
but desire to withdraw my vote, because I am paired with the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. WApswoRTH. I understood that 
the pair should begin to-morrow morning, but the gentleman from 
New Le understands it otherwise. desire to be recorded as 
** presen Ln 

Mr. DE VRIES. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with my 
colleague, Mr. Loup. I have voted yea; I do not know how he 
would vote. I therefore withdraw my vote, and desire to be re- 
corded as present.“ 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the next 
two amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CANNON, I move that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to the amendments just read. 


The motion was narod to, : 
ask for the reading of the next amendment, 


Mr. CANNON. 

The Clerk,read as follows: 

Strike out: (182) * To pay, under resolutions of the House, Isaac R. Hill, at 
the rate of memi annum; Thomas L ning, and 
George Jen at the rate of $1,200 annum Coombs, at the 


Y held by in the House of 
atives: And provided further, That if these said named are not so se- 
lected, then these several sums shall be paid to those who are selected to fill 
the several positions respectively." 


Mr. CANNON. I move that the House further insist on its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate striking out the 
DEA Jun read. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Before that question is put, Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to offer an amendment. 1 move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the Senate amendment and agree to the 
same with the amendment which I send to the desk, 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


To pay C. W. Coombs, assistant departmental messenger, for services 
pondered | and to be Sn poy at the rate of $1,800 per annum from March 4, 
1897, to June 30, 1898, ve, 

To pa 
ered an 
oo Maron 4, 1897, the latte: 

i 

The persons employed under the two foregoing 
as therein provided withont regard to the date o: 
office and at the rates per annum specified. 


Mr. CANNON. I make the point of order agai Ý that amend- 
ment that it includes an additional employee, that there is no law 
to authorize that, and that therefore the amendment is not in 


order. 

. Mr. TAWNEY. Mr. Speaker, I trust the gentleman will not 

insist on his point of order. I desire to make a statement in 

de ray to this amendment. 
. CANNON. I must insist upon the poto: of order, Mr. 

Speaker, because the amendment is not in order. 

Mr. TAWNEY. This amendment, Mr. Speaker, does not pro- 
vide for any more employees in this Congress than were employed 
in the Fifty-fourth Congress. It is true that the name of Mr. 
Olson was not included in the original provision as the bill passed 
the House, but Mr. Olson was on the rolls in the last Congress 
and served asa messenger. In fact, he has served in the Fifty-first, 


r annum, the former 
une 30, 1898, inclusive, 


hs shall be paid 
eir respective ud 


Fifty-second, -third, and Fifty-fourth Congresses, The Re- 
publican caucus of the House directed his employment as a mes- 
senger—— 

Which House? 


Mr. CANNON. 
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Mr. TAWNEY. In the Fifty-fourth Congress, in the first 


place—— : 

Mr. C ON. This is the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Les; this is the Fifty-fifth. The caucus 
gs ope his employment as a messenger, but his name was stricken 

ut of the resolution and another name substituted. : 

The SPEAKER. ht not that to have been corrected, if at 
all, before the bill left the House? c : 

Mr. TAWNEY. I do not know but what that is so, Mr. Speaker. 
e. that time I was engaged as a member of the Committee on 

ays and Means in the preparation of the tariff bill. I was not 

resent when the matter was before the House, But in view of 
he peculiar circumstances in which this man is situated and in 
iew of his previous services, I do not think the gentleman from 
linois ought to insist on his point of order. This man served in 
he Army for four years during the rebellion, and he had the mis- 
fortune in 1888 to lose both his hands by the premature discharge 
f a cannon, under circumstances which I think imposed a certain 
Obligation upon us, at least upon this side of the House. In the 
past that obligation has been recognized by giving him employ- 
ent as a messenger in the House, In fact, he was retained in the 
ifty-second Congress, which was controlled by the Democratic 
ty; so I think that if this House, which is in the control of his 
: party, should refuse to retain him longer, it would be an act 
injustice. : : 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I must insist upon the point of 
order, because I think it is well taken. If a resolution should be 
introduced and referred to the Committee on Accounts, and re- 
ported favorably by them, to the effect that the House needs an 
additional messenger and that this man should be employed, that 
would be a matter for the House to act upon, and it could be dis- 
pow of without reference to any point of order; but in this form 

tis a proposition for the first time to employ him upon this bill, 
p M at this stage I am compelled to insist upon the point 
of order, 

Mr. TAWNEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same 

int of order as to the two other men named in the amendment, 
Beither of whom is on the rolls at the present time. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It comes too late. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Perhaps the fact that they are Democrats, 
while the gentleman that for is a Republican, may have 
some influence with the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would have taken pleasure in sus- 
taining the gentleman's point of order if it had been made at the 

zope time, as he now sustains the point of order made by the 
Pen eman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. IfImay be allowed a moment, I will say that 
Iam sure the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY], on sec- 
ms thought, willnot be proud of the remark he has just made, 

e MT gate abe that are named in the bill were in the deficiency 
bill as it passed the last Congress. It failed to become a law, and 
in this House we passed the bill in the first instance just as it had 
been agreed upon in the previous House. I am quite content to 
admit that I donot know much about the employees necessary for 
this House. 

I have never given much attention to that subject. It is a mat- 
ter that comes largely under the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Accounts. Iam not aware that the fact that any of these men are 
Democrats or are Republicans has affected my action in the slight- 
est. This is a proposition for the first timeto putin an additional 
Vae So on this bill, and I make the point that it is not in order. 
The object, if it is a desirable one, can be effected by a simple 
resolution referred to the Committee on Accounts and reported to 
the House, and no point of order can be raised against it. 

The motion of Mr. CANNON, that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate, was then agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. I now move to reconsider the several votes 
upon the amendments, and I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Now . Speaker, I move that the House 
assent to the request of the Senate for a further conference. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. CANNON, Mr. Nortuway, and 
Mr. SAYERS. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

WHITE, for one week, on account of sickness in his family. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr, STEELE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 

pour in the case of John W. Byrket, Company A, One hundred 
5 Indiana Volunteers, no adverse report having 
e thereon. 

Mr. C. ON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 

ourn. 


e motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly (at 6 | Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 3839) to pay Musadora, Victoria, Ella, and 
Frank Wasson, of Tennessee, for property lost, destroyed, and 


o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) adjourned until Monday next. at 
12 o'clock. s 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Under clause2 of Rule XXIV, aletter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engineers, together with a 
copy of a report, with illustrations, from Major Symms, relating 
to a proposed ship canal from the Great Lakes to the Hudson 
River, was taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Com- 
D on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to Be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED, - 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
Md following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: : 

By Mr. LEWIS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3818) to establish 
postal savings departments, to encourage savings among the 

le, to furnish them a safe and reliable place to deposit their idle 
nds, and to put into actual use the money of the country—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3819) to establish the system of single tax in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for revenue for same—to 
the Committee on tbe District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3820) for the security of depositors in na- 
tional banks, and to carry the same into effect, and for the pun- 
ishment for the violation of its provisions—to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DORR: A bill (H. R. 3821) to prohibit the sale of con- 
vict-made goods, unless branded as such—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 3822) to amend the laws pro- 
viding for the organization of national banking associations—to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McRAE: A bill (H. R. 3856) to establish a fish-hatching 
and fish-culture station in the State of Arkansas—to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A joint resolution (H. Res. 77) proposin 
to open the Library of eg um to the use of the permanent an 
temporary residents of the District of Columbia—to the Commit- 
tee on the ane " 

By Mr. DOVENER: A resolution (House Res. No. 75) for the 
employment of Alfred C. Davis as assistant index clerk for the 
period of three months after the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of Congress—to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNEY: A bill (H. R. 3823) for the relief of John D. 
Reinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill (H. R. 3824) for the relief of Hud- 
son M. Harris—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3825) granting a pension to Ladora C. Pease— 
to the Mur T n un id Pensions. CAE DRE 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3826) granting a pension to T, . Fos- 
ter—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. x 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3827) granting a pension to Albert G. Bar- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3828) granting a pension to Joseph Johnson, 
alias Sidney Meckinie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3829) granting a pension to Lovinia Parker— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 3830) granting a pension to Anthony Slack— : 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 3831) for the re- 
lief of Mary J. Clark—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JETT: A bill (H. R. 3832) granting a pension to Peter 
M. Hill—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 3833) for relief of Mary S. Graves 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3834) for relief of Louisa B. Blair—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GEWIS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3835) for the relief 
of Daniel Mahoney—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 3836) to increase the pension of 
Edward W. Nortoni—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWERS: A bill (H. R. 3837) to pay to the widow of 
the late Samuel F. Miller, a justice of the Supreme Court, a sum 
equal to the balance of his salary for the year in which he died— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A bill (H. R. 3838) authorizing Musa- 
dora, Victoria, Ella, and Frank Wasson, of Tennessee, to Present 
their claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
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and used by the United States forces during the late war—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3840) authorizing the heirs of Benjamin Lil- 
lard, of Tennessee, to present their claims to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3841) to pay the heirs of Benjamin Lillard, 
of Tennessee, for property lost, destroyed, taken, and used by the 
United States forces during the late war—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. RIDGELY: A bill (H. R. 3842) granting a pension to 
Jacob Marietta—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3843) granting an increase 
of pension to Mrs. Cornelia I. Skiles—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3844) for the relief of Sarah R. Dresser—to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3845) granting a pension to George D. Noble 
to the Committee on Pensions. , 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas: A bill m R. 3816) for the relief 
of Tamaa George—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3847) for the relief of Morton A, Pratt—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3818) granting a pension to Alexander Rine- 
hart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3849) granting a pension to John J. Ryan—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. } 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3850) granting a pension to John D. Kirk- 
patrick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3851) granting a pension to Clara Matilda 
Bain—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3852) for the relief of Thomas Guthrie—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3853) granting a pension to Michael Lochard— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. > 

By Mr. VEHSLAGE: A bill (H. R. 3854) to correct the military 
record of Henry Gallagher—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 3855) grantin 
pensions to certain companies of scouts and guides who serve 
with the Federal forces during the war of the rebellion—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. a 

By Mr. KNOX: A bill (H. R. 3857) granting a pension to Rhoda 
Chick—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Resolutions adopted by the Lumbermen's 
Association of Chicago, II., in relation to the duty on lumber—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. . 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petitions of Harry B. Hughes and others, 
M. & Hartman and others, M. Y. Pusey and others, all citizens 
of Chester County, Pa.,favoring a more rigid restriction of immi- 
gration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of the Cigar Makers' Union 
No. 91, of Allentown, Pa., protesting against increasing the duty 
on wrappers and fillers—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FENTON: Petition of M. E. Spriggs and other citi- 
zens of Portsmouth, Ohio, favoring a pension to William Ellis, 
to accompany House bill No. 3756—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


SENATE. 


SATURDAY, July 17, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by Rev. J. FRED HEISSE, of the city of Washington. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Journal 
of yesterday's proceedings. / 

Mr.QUAY. Mr. President, I suggest that there is not a quo- 
rum of the Senate present. - 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Senator from Pennsylvania sug- 
gests that a quorum of the Senate is not present. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll,and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Baker, Gallinger Morrill, Stewart, 
Bate, Gear, Nelson, Teller, 
Berry, Hale, Pasco, Thurston, 
Butler, Hanna, Perkins, Turner, 
Carter, Harris, Pettigrew, Turpie, 
Chandler, Hawley Pettus, Vest, 
Clay, Jones, Ark Pritchard, Walthall, 
Cullom, McEnery, Quay, White. 
Daniel, Mallory, wlins, 

Deboe, ills, Shoup, 

Fairbanks, Morgan, Spooner, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present, 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I move that the Sergeant-at-Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. E 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at-Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Davis, Mr. CHILTON, Mr. ALLISON, 
Mr. Burrows, and Mr. Piatt of Connecticut entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT.  Forty-six Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The Senate will receive a 
message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 88, 90, and 98 to the bill (H. R. 13) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes, 
and agreed to the same: insists upon its disagreement fto the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 6, 56, 152, 153, and 182; 

grees to the further conference asked for by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. NogTHWAY, and Mr. Sayers managers at the 
further conference on the part of the House. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. CARTER. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Will the Senator suspend, in order to allow 
me to introduce a bill for reference to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. CARTER. I yield for strictly routine business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The ir suggests to the Senator 
from Montana that the Journal of yesterday's proceedings has 
not been read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask that the reading of the Journal be 
dispensed with, 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. Is unanimous consent given? 
That will be the order. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. PROCTOR presented the memorial of B. O. Aiken and 119 
other citizens of Vermont and the memorial of Josiah Groutand 
sundry other citizens of Vermont, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation intended to destroy the present system of 
ticket brokerage; which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. DANIEL presented the memorial of Dr. J. V. Wellford, 
Dr. Landon B. Edwards, Dr. H. H. Levy, Dr. J. N. Upshur, and 
Dr. Mark W. Keyser, representing the Richmond (Va.) Academy 
of Medicine and Surgery, remonstrating against the passage of 
Senate bill No. 1063, for the further prevention of cruelty to ani- 
PAM in the District of Columbia; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HANNA presented the memorial of James A. Rice and 388 
other citizens of Ohio, remonstrating against the enactment of 
legislation intended to destroy the present system of ticket broker- 
age: which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PASCO presented a resolution adopted by the Medical So- 
ciety of Pensacola, Fla., favoring the e of Senate bill No. 
2349, to create an executive department to be known as the de- 
partment of public health, and to prescribe the duties and pow- 
ers thereof; which was referred to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. : 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2253) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a nonpartisan commission to collate information and to 
consider and recommend legislation to meet the problems pre- 
sented by labor, agriculture, and capital, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. : 

Mr. HANNA, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2377) granting a pension to Rachael Kern, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon, 


REFERENCE OF CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States of America, That the bills (8.1 
1764, 1891, 1911, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1910, 1011, 1942, 1943) for the relief o 
Joseph Ruohs, Sarah G. Clark, Jacob Mann, Mary E. Buckey, O. H. P. ware 
John J. Lowery, John C. morma; Richard W. Corbin, John Pn J J. 
Bryan, William L. Dugger, William L. Dugger, and Daniel mer r be, and 
they are hereby, transmitted to the Court o Claims to find and report the 
facts in each case, as provided by section 14 of an act “to provide for — 5 
1 Aan against the Government of the United States,“ approved March 


Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the 


It is. 
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following resolution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the following bills, S. 985, 984, 1325, 1456, 1559, 1636, 1767, 1961, 
2056, 2082, 2208, 2271, 2273, 2276, 2277, 2278, 2370, 2373, and 2372, for the relief of Mrs. 
J. K. Benjamin, Mr. aud Mrs. J. T. Strother, Mrs. Oziene Boudreau, William 
G. Cochrane, G. A. Le More & Co., Richard Higgins, H. M. Baker. M. V. Mad- 
dux, Samuel Evans, A. B. Pharr, L. Tanner, E. R. Allen, A. Donato, Mrs, 
Mary C. Daigre, H. Chritien, J. E. Brennan, Charles Baker, and Nathaniel 
F. Cheairs, be. and the same are hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, to- 

ther with all the accompanying papers, under the provisions of the act of 

mgress “to provide for the br nging of suits against the Government of 
the United States,” approved March 3, 1887. 

Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States of America, That the bills (S. 
1502, 1505, 1635, 1042, 1643, 1644, 1646, 1647, 1955, 2078, 2081, 2270) for the relief of 
O. S. Lobdell. Sarah E. Norton, M. T. Pollan, J. J. Galtney, Margaret B. 
Raiford, William Whitaker, C. O. Spencer, A. O. Cannon, N. E. Perkins, 
administrator, John Morrison, 8. N. White, and J. J. Bailey be, and they are 
hereby, transmitted to the Court of Claims to find and report the facts in each 
case as provided by section 14 of an act ** to provide for bringing suits against 
the Government of the United States,” approved March 3, i 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 2401) to provide for 
widening the Aqueduct Bridge and laying thereon a single-track 
street railway, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 2402) for the relief of the 
Winchester and Potomac Rai Company; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McBRIDE introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 63) providing 
for examination of the harbor of Astoria, Oreg., and an estimate 
of the cost of its improvement; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CARTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After two hours and twenty 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


AGREEMENT WITH CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting certain pa- 
pers in connection with an agreement between the commissioners 
of the United States to negotiate with the Five Civilized Tribes 
and the commissioners on the part of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Indians, concluded April 23, 1897; which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

COURTS IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that the 
regular order of business niay be informally laid aside, to enable 
me to submit a report from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That course will be taken, in the 
absence of objection. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iam instructed by the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2365) to amend 
the Indian appropriation act of June 7, 1897, and for other pur- 
poses, to report it favorably and without amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate that the bill may be considered 
at this time. 

The Indian appropriation act, which went into effect the 1st 
day of the present month, for the next twelve months, provides 
for the transfer of jurisdiction of all the Indian courts to the 
United States courts, to take effect on the Ist day of January next. 

'The Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, subsequent to that time, 
made an agreement with the Government of the United States 
which will materially modify the condition of affairs as they ex- 
isted at the time of the approval of the act. This bill simply 

rovides that, as to the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, the trans- 
er of jurisdiction shall not take place until the 1st of June of next 
year, unless in the meantime the agreement shall be ratified. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2365) to amend the In- 
dian Spree anon act of June 7, 1897, and for other purposes, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask that the regular order may be laid before 
the Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No. 125, re- 
ported by Mr. Harris from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
declaring it to be the sense of the Senate that the President should 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out the provisions of 
the act approved March 3, 1887, by clearing off by payment the 
paramount liens, mortgages, etc., on the Union Pacific Railroad, 
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and to take steps to foreclose any mortgage or lien of the United 
States on any of said railroad property. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, in the remarks which I wish to 


submit to-day upon this matter, I desire to be entirely accurate in- 


every statement, because I wish that the Senate shall understand 
the whole merits of this transaction. There are many collateral 
inquiries, not necessary to be considered at all upon the question 
of the passage of this resolution, which I shall not deem it essen- 
tial to consider. I will pass them by in my remarks with only a 
casual allusion. 

I shall feel very much complimented with the attention of any 
Senator who feels enough interest in this matter to listen to what 
I have to say; but inasmuch as we do not intend to ask for a vote 
upon this resolution to-day, if Senators desire to absent them- 
selves from the Chamber, I hope that their convenience will be 
consulted, as it is Saturday afternoon, and that they will not be 
required to attend the session of the Senate by order of the body. 

t is a laborious el reng upon me as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads to support this resolution, and one 
that I have always entered upon with reluctance, because, as 
I have stated on a former occasion, my constituency have no 
direct interest in this matter. Their interest is enly that of the 
people of the United States at large, without being affected to any 

egree either as to profit or loss by any arrangement that may be 
eres e the disposal of the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific 
railroads. í 

The first duty of the Senate in considering this question is to 
know what is the state of the account between the United States 
and the Union Pacific Railroad Company. On the 1st day of 
July, 1897—I am only repeating what the Senator from Kansas 

Mr. Harris} has already put into the Recorp—the principal 

ebt of the Union Pacific Railroad to the United States was 
$33,539,512, a portion of which has not yet been pae by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States. The interest paid by the Govern- 
ment amounts to 836,954, 893.11. The whole indebtedness on the 
1st day of July, 1897, was therefore $70,494,405.11. 

The sinking fund of the Union Pacific in the hands of the Treas- 
urer of the United States on the same date was $17,738,209.86. 
After deducting the sinking fund, which is an asset of the com- 
pany in the hands of the United States for the purpose of paying 
the debt of the Union Pacific Company to the Government, the 
sum of $28,015,850.13 remains to be paid. Thatis the sum and the 
only sum which the committee of reorganization, Fitzgerald’s 
committee, is required to pay under the agreement entered into 
between the Attorney-General of the United States and Fitzgerald, 
as the chairman of what is called! the reorganization committee.” 
I will repeat the amount—$28,015,850.18. 

In the a, ment which has been p upon the records of the 
Senate, taken from a message of the President of the United 
States sent to Congress in January, the amount specified that this 
committee would bid upon the sale of this property is $15,754,- 
059.99. The sinking fund, according to that agreement, amount- 
ing to the sum I have just stated, enters into the $45,754,059.99 
and forms a part of it. Sothe committee, under the agreement, 
instead of bidding the sum of $45,754.059.99, is permitted to take 
the sinking fund, belonging to the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 

any, it is true, but in the hands of the Treasurer of the United 

tates as a trust fund, and use it to make up the sum of $45,754,- 
059.99, which they pretend in that agreement is to be offered as 
the purchase price of the railroad, with all of its property and all 
of its franchises. 

On the same day the net debt of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company to the United States was $52,756,195.25. Now, they 
pay $28,015,850.13 in money. That added to $33,500,000, which is 
the sum of the prior mortgage, makes the total that the railroad 
will cost the committee $61,515,850, of which the sinking fund 
MM part to the amount of seventeen million and odd thousand 

ollars. 

Now, the new capitalization of this company under the Fitz- 
gerald plan is E ATA of 4 per cent bonds, $61,000,000 of com- 
mon stock, and $75,000,000 of preferred stock. $0 they capitalize 
the property at $236,000,000. ey buy it with a cash expenditure 
of $28,000,000 and a little over, and they capitalize it at $236,000, 
000. That capitalization, of course, is an admission on their part 
that they can earn the interest and dividend upon the whole 
amount of the $100,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds, $75,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock, and the $61,000,000 of common stock. 

There stands this glaring outrage, for it can be called nothing 
else, which is perfected by the agreement of the President of the 
United States, read to the Senate, and the loss to the United States 
in money, to say nothing of the cost to the people of the United 
States in other respects, that the Government of the United States 
has already paid out toward the debt and interest of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

Mr. HARRIS, I desire to suggest to the Senator from Alabama 
that the loss to the Government is the difference between the 
$53,000,000, which is the net amount due the Government, in round 
numbers, and the $28,000,000, making a loss of nearly $25,000,000. 
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Mr. MORGAN. I speak of the loss as it is confessed on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. There can be no disagreement as to that amount. 

-Mr. MORGAN. Very pood: I k of the loss as itis con- 
fessed on the floor of the Senate. th of the Senators who have 
argued inst the resolution have said that it would cost the 
Government $12,000,000 clear loss. 

What is the first question which would naturally arise upon 
that statement, admitting that the loss is only $12,000,000 instead 
of a very much greater sum? We have demonstrated that the 
loss is very much greater, but putting it upon the basis of their 

wn statement, the loss is $12,000,000. They get a property for 
Bo8,015,850.13 in money which they capitalize at $236,000,000, and 
we are required to sustain a loss upon their confession of $12,000,000 
in order to enable them to bring about that result. 

Mr. GEAR. I wish to state that when I made that statement I 
had the Government report in view; that I ran it up in my head, 
and did not put it down on paper. I think the loss is about 


000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. About 825,000, 000. 

Mr. GEAR. Yes. I want to be correct about that. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am very glad to get at the fact about it. 

Mr. GEAR. I do not wish to make any statement on the floor 
of the Senate which is not true. I made the difference 812,000, 000 
on the floor of the Senate. The real difference, I think, is 823, 
000,000. I will not be exact. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Iowa and the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska both contended that the loss to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in this transaction was $12,000,000. 
Now the Senatur from Iowa, chairman of the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads, says it is $25,000,000. So hereafter I suppose 
we shall have no dispute about that. Those figures also corre- 

md with the statement made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
RRIS]. : 

Mr. I presume the Senator from Kansas made his state- 
ment from the Government report which I have in my hand. 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly he did. So there can be no inaccu- 
racy about this matter. E 

Government of the United States, therefore, is called upon 
to lose $25,000,000 in money already paid out for this company to 
enable the reorganization committee to buy the 3 or $28,- 
015,850.13, which they capitalize at 8100, 000, 000 of 4 per cent bonds, 
8 of preferred stock, with 4 per cent guarantied divi- 

ends, and $61,000,000 of commonstock. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion arises, Can the people of the United States be reconciled by 
the action of the President of.the United States, taken without 
authority of law or by the confirmation of that action by the Sen- 
es of the United States, as to this very extraordinary piece of 
usiness 

The effort of the President of the United States to make this 
agreement binding upon the Government, and upon all con- 
cerned—to make it binding upon parties who are the stockholders 
of the corporation and parties who are bondholders of the cor- 
poration , and are not represented in the Fitzgerald pay! eco 
zation committee—is utterly violative of the express laws of the 
United States, and I set out in the statement which I make to-day 
with the declaration that the ratification of the mores agree- 
ment of the former Attorney-General and the special assistant, 
Mr. Hoadly, with Louis Fitzgerald violates the express statutes 
of 1878 and 1887, and runs back in its violation to the act of 1865, 
the act of 1864, and the act of 1862. Congress has never passed 
any law on this subject that is not expressly violated by that 
agreement. 

II. The second statement I make is that, by the confession of its 
supporters, a loss of at least $25,000,000 in money paid out by the 
United States to the Union Pacific Company is devolved üpon 
the Government. 

III. That it is a diversion of the sinking fund in the Treasury, 
amounting to at least $18,000,000, from the obligations of express 
trusts imposed by statute. 

Iam speaking of the present time—to-day. 

IV. That it is the transfer to Louis Fitzgerald of more than 
$15,500,000 of net earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad in the 
years 1894, 1895, and 1896 and of more than $15,500,000 of cash 
assets of that railroad, making in all more than $31,000,000, prac- 
tically cash assets, that are transferred to the persons he repre- 
sents, in addition to the sinking fund. . 

V. That this agreement, instead of ‘‘clearing off the first mort- 
gage " on the road, for which there is ample means, leaves that 

ebt unprovided for, and the bill filed by the United States prays 
for the sale of the railroad subject to the lien of that mortgage. 
Instead of clearing it off, the first mo: isleft in full force, in 
order to secure the ownership of the Union Pacific Railroad to 
Fitzgerald's committee. 

V L That no contract has been formulated or signed for carry- 
ing out this loose and indefinite nt, which is vaguely evi- 
denced by the four letters copied or referred to in the report of 
the Attorney-General to the President January 23, 1897. 
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VIL That the agreement thus presented to Congress by the 
President is vague, imperfect, indefinite, and misleading in the 
following particulars: 

1. That it delivers the control of the sinking fund of the Union 
Pacific Company to Louis Fitzgerald without requiring him to 
return it or account for it. 

2. That it makes no provision as to the forfeit money left with 
the national depositary to secure the bid to be made for the rail- 
road, in the event that no bid is made by Louis Fitzgerald at the 
sale under the proposed decree of the court. 

8. That it does not disclose the names of the parties who com- 
prise the reorganization committee that Fitzgerald assumes to rep- 
resent as chairman, and whom he undertakes to bind by his agree- 
ment. 

4. The obligations of the United States, if any exist against the 
Government as junior mortgagee, are toward the company, and 
its stockholders and the trustees and holders of the bonds secured 
by the first mo: , and can not inure to anyone else. None 

these is provided for or mentioned in this agreement, 

5. The agreement is made with a private person, who is on the 
face of the oe op and in fact a mere interloper, with no interest 
in the railroad, and is not a representative of the company, or of 
er iro interested in it. 

. The agreement to have the railroad and its franchises sold 
by the decree of a court and to institute proceedings for that 
purpose violates the public policy declared in all the acts of Con- 
gress and in the decisions of the Supreme Court with referencé to 
the subsidized railroads. Thatisa power that Congress alone can 
exercise by changing the existing law. 

7. The agreement to enter appearances for the United States in 
Laus to foreclose, brought by other persons, is not authorized by 

W. 
8. The agreement to sue for the foreclosure of the subsidy lien 
of the Government and to sell the railroad under it is an effort to 
destroy the title of the Government in the property the title to 
which has passed to it by operation of the statute, and to create 
in the courts of the United States a jurisdiction that they not only 
do not possess, but that is prohibited to them by the provision of 
a different remedy—a forfeiture—for the breach of the obligation 
of the company to pay the subsidy bonds when they fall due. 

VIII. The arrangement provided for in that agreement with 
Fitzgerald is a violation of the statute and an abuse of the power 
of the Executive, in that it prevents theapplication of the sinking 
fund and other cash assets of the company to clearing off the first- 
mortgage-bond debt, which would have released the property 
from the possession of the receivers, and would have returned it 
to that of the company, and would also have rendered the further 
prosecution of the suit for foreclosure unn and im ^ 

. The agreement to give the control of the sinking fund to 
Louis Fitzgerald, to enable the reorganization company to bid 
$45,754,059.99 for the railroad, was necessarily covinous and illegal, 
because the certain effect of it was to enable that combination 
to outbid all other persons at the sale of the railroad. 

It was giving them credit on their bidding for the full amount 
of the sinking fund, as if it was cash put up by them, whereas it 
was trust money, held by the Government under the statute for 
all the creditors of the Union Pacific Company. ; 

X. If this proceeding had any warrant in laws,if it did not 
plainly violate the letter and the spirit of the acts of Congress that 
were enacted to prohibit such conduct, it would still be void as 
being against publie policy, honesty, justice, and fair dealing. It 
is, in fact, a flagrantly di utable combination to place the own- 
ership of this railroad in the hands of certain selected persons— 
Fitzgerald and his associates—and to give them such 
in buying the property, at a forced sale, that it is impossible that 
any other person or combination can purchase it. This is the 
plain and unquestionable purpose of this illegal contract. 

XI. The moment the property is sold the sinking fund of $f7,- 
138,909.80 is soppa z the United States under this agreement to 
the cash bid of the Fitzgerald combine, leaving them to pay in 
money only $28,015,850.13 for the property, while any other pur- 
chasers could only start the bidding for their benefit by putting up 
more than 845,754, 059.99. This isa conclusive advantage in favor 
of the Fitzgerald combine that would necessarily land the pore 
in their ownership. It is an agreement and covinous combination 
to prevent competitive bidding at the sale. 

I. Fitzgerald and his associates are given full power over 
the debt to the Government, that they may use it in bidding for 
the property, at a confessed loss to the Government of $25,000,000. 
and at the loss of all the cash assets of the railroad company, an 
the loss of the cash in the hands of the receivers, They come out 
of the deal with a property that they Leg pear: at $236,000,000, for 
which they are to pay $28,015,850.13, and the United States come 
out with a loss of $25,000,000 in cash, and the loss of all legislative 
control of the railroad, and the loss of the great highway, united 
br express provisions of law for national purposes, and the loss 
of the power to regulate freights, the loss of the right to apply 
the sinki ing fund ing to the great and irrepealable trusts 
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y created by the Thurman Act, and with the loss of the 

115 t to compel these railroads to apply the cost of the transporta- 

on done for the Government to the repayment of the $25,000.000 
which this agreement surrenders to them. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I venture to suggest to the Senator from 
Alabama that it will also practically destroy the interest the Gov- 
ernment has in the Central Pacific road? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will come to that point. r 

XIII. What we thus do for the Fitzgerald combine we will be 
forced to do for the Southern Pacific Railroad Company, the Ken- 
tucky company, and for Collis P. Huntington. 

V. This scheme of sale can be nothing less than the loss of 
$50,000,000 of the debt due from the two companies, which we do- 
to the committees of reconstruction, and the sinking funds 
of both companies, which together amount to a sum I have no 
added up, but will state presently. : 

Mr. RRIS. Nearly 830,000, 000. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from Kansas, who has made the 
computation, says the pages ing funds of the two companies to- 
gether amount to about $30,000,000, and add to this the loss of the 
entire land grants to both ies, worth not less than 
$20,000,000, certainly, ata very low valuation, and also the loss of 
all debts and assets due and belonging to both com es, amount- 
ing not possibly to less than $25,000,000, but, in fact, far beyond 
that sum, and the loss of the liability of those men who have 
plundered both companies by their fraudulent breaches of trust, 
and we have an aggregation of losses that it is shameful to con- 
template. What have we done to deserve this? 

Mr. THURSTON. May I interrupt the Senator from Alabama 
to ask a question? What ent is there, I ask the Senator, 
which would release the claim of the United States on any cash 
assets, on any other * release its remedy against any- 
body the officers or any others—who have misappropriated the 
funds, mismanaged the property, or deprived the United States 
of any assets? - 

Mr. MORGAN. I have looked into the bill filed in this case, to 
which the junior Senator from Nebraska, as counsel for the re- 
ceivers, has put in an answer, "These bills are on the desk before 
me now. ese bills filed by the first-mor! 
also by the Government of the United States pray for a sale of the 
interest of the United States in the railroad company, includin 
the franchise to be a corporation, including ev connec 
therewith; and this agreement with Fitzgerald is intended to 

carry that decree into effect, to carry the judgment of the court 
upon these bills into effect, and is intended to land the property 
in the hands of Fitzgerald's combination. 

Now, when the Fitzgerald combination get this property under 

& decree predicated upon these bills, they will get everything that 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company possesses and, ultimately, 
Huntington will get everything that the Central Pacific Railroad 


possesses. 

Mr. TELLER. mone the rights of action? 

Mr.MORGAN. Yes; including everything—all assets, whether 
cash, or property, or credits, or what not. 

Mr. THURSTON. Has the Senator read the bill of the United 
States in which it sets up its claim? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have. 

Mr. THURSTON. There is no agreement between the parties 
as to what the decree shall be. 

Mr. MORGAN. 1 do not know of any. 

Mr. THURSTON. The court must take the pleadings and the 
proofs and establish the equities in the final decree as in any other 
case of foreclosure, and any deficiency after sale in favor of the 
United States will be left the same as it would if hekd by an in- 
dividual, with all the rights and remedies against every person 
and every asset not actually seized and subjected to foreclosure 

ocess. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill embraces averments and a prayer for 
a sale of this railroad with all its privil „rights, property, fran- 
chises of every kind and character, and after that decree passes 
the United States will be concluded against the assertion of any 

hts whatsoever in the name of that company or in virtue of its 
obligations to the Government, because the foreclosure and sale 
closes out the transaction completely between the company and 
the United States. 

Whether the United States can hold these men liable for their 
defalcations in the right of the company is another matter; but by 
this agreement the Government steps out of this corporation, 


rids itself of it, shakes the dust from its feet, and it passes into the 


hands of Fitzgerald and company. I shall have some specific facts 
to state about that presently when I present the agreement of the 
Fitzgerald combine. After it getsinto the hands of Fitzgerald 
and company,or the reorganization committee,they become the 
owners of all that is now owned by the corporation and by the 


United States, of every kind and character. ; 
As the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] said the other day, 
and as the proceedings of the reorganization committee indicate, 


they pro 


to go on and have a new corporation created by 
State authority for the purpose of taking and holding and working 


this great railroad system, so that there will bea corporation nec- 
essarily in each State through which it passes. There are five cor- 
porations, I think, into which this great Union Pacific Railroad 
will be divided up. State authority will supervene. The United 
States authority will be entirely gone, with all its rights and priv- 
ileges, oos tno right to send soldiers and niails over the Union 
Pacific Railro: All will be gone, without reservation, into the 
hands of the several State corporations. 

Having answered partially the Senator—for I wil answer him 
still more fully upon that proposition before I get through with 
my remarks—I will proceed with my statement, 

XV. In compensation for these losses, and not condonation 
of these monstrous frauds that for thirty years have excited the 
scorn of the world at the possibilities of crime in our Republic, 
and have aroused the indignation of our much-abused people, 
we get a disseminated system of railroads, under State charters, 
all owned and controlled by a syndicate chartered in Utah and 
substantially a reproduction of the strange and infamous device 
called **'The Kentucky Company,” whose title in the statute of 
Kentucky is The Southern Pacific Railroad Company,” and it 
belongs to and is controlled by Collis P. Huntington and his 
associates, who number only four persons, or their survivors, 
executors, or ini tors. 

XVL The Government has long since ceased to be a mere 
holder of a lien on this railroad and all the property of every 
character that it . It has asserted the strongest claims 
to the control of all the property of this company. It has even 
anticipated the default of the company in the nonpayment of the 
subsidy bonds and the first-mortgage bonds, seized upon its rev- 
ennes and placed them in a sinking fund and held them there 
against the most determined resistance in all the courts of the 
country. The Government has also compelled the railroad com- 
pany to pay large sums of money into this sinking fund. It has 
also forced its directors into the board of directors, although it 
guns no stockin the company. These directors, three in num- 


Mr. THURSTON. Five. 

Mr. MORGAN. Five in number, have all the powers of the 
other directors, although the masters of these railroads have 
always ignored them in their business ions. 

XVII. This agreement with Fitz d is intended to confirm 
all the doings of Fitzgerald's committee of dee eerie which 
are in defiant conflict with the statutes and public policy of the 
United States, and constitute a scheme of duress, extortion, and 
oppression as to the minority of the stockholders and the first- 
mortgage bondholders of the company that ma well be called 
the most andacious plan of railroad wrecking and for freezing out 
stockholders, bondholders, and creditors that has ever been de- 
vised by this wonderfully smart, wily, and almost irresistible 
power—the railroad wreckers of the United States. 

I have put those propositions on the record, and I challenge the 
Senator from Nebraska to answer each one of them when he comes 
to make his explanation of this agreement with the Fitzgerald com- 
bine. Let us see which of these eighteen statements he can deny, 
wiichor them he can explain away, and which of them he is bound 
to it. 

These 88 present a state of case at which the Senate of 
the United States can not halt in its consideration of this matter. 
It ee no See e ae 133 of the Unie States has 
been the assistant uis Fitzge in getting u is great sys- 
tem of railroad wrecking, the Senate of the United States can not 
forbear now, at the first opportunity it has ever had, to interpose 
at least its request to the present Executive that he also will not 
become a party to this transaction. 

In the future casting of political affairs and events in this coun- 
try it will be a very sad day for the present Administration when 
they anchor themselves to this dead body of a previous Adminis- 
tration. When Mr. McKinley consents to become the adminis- 
trator de bonis non, cum testamento annexo, of this transaction 
onthe partof Mr. Cleveland's Administration, he will commit him- 
self to a scheme that will wreck any man that ever lived in this 
world. Itrustthat he will have the sagacity and manhood and 
the integrity to stand up for the lawsof his country and not allow 
them to be repealed and trodden under foot by the indirect ar- 
rangement which was made by the former Executive. 

Before I proceed to some discussion of the several propositions 
which I have thus stated, each distinctly, I wish to lay before the 
Senate the plan and agreement for the reorganization of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, including its Kansas Pacific line, dated 
October 15, 1895, and put forward by a committee consisting of 
Louis Fitzgerald, Jacob H. Schiff, T. Jefferson Coolidge, jr., 
Chauncey M. Depew, Marvin Hughitt, and Oliver Ames, 2d. 
This morning in my mail I had the first opportunity of seeing this 
agreement. The agreement made by the ident of the United 
States with Fitzgerald, and sent to us in a message in January, 
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was predicated upon and had reference to this reorganization 
agreement. Why the President of the United States did not send 
this reorganization agreement to Congress, to let Congress know 
the parties with whom he was actually making that contract, and 
the terms of the combination that they had formed, its purposes, 
its statements, its powers and obligations, is something that to 
me is absolutely inexplicable. 

If it was negligence, it was very unfortunate. If it was indif- 
ference to the right of Congress to have the information, it was 
a breach of duty. If it was a disregard of the statutes of the 
United States, it was culpable. 

The Senator from Nebraska the other day took me somewhat to 
task for having referred to a message of the President of the United 
States and read from it here. I had read every word in it to the 
Senate. The message bears date the 23d day of January, 1897, and 
it contained every word the President of the United States had 
communicated to Congress in reference to this agreement. I re- 
ferred to that as an agreement from which the letter of the 14th 
of January, 1897, was omitted, which letter was addressed by 
Mr. Hoadiy to Louis rs er and to another letter bearing 
date January 18, 1897, which had no signature. 

The words **Attorney-General" are appended to it, but the sig- 
nature is left blank. It is addressed to Louis Fitzgerald, esq., 
chairman of reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company.” The Senator said the other day that if I had 
consulted Document 83 I would have seen the full statement of 
the whole transaction, including the letter of January 14. What 
Lread from was Document 83, and I read every word that was 


in it. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Senator will permit me. If he will look 
at my remarks, he will find I said if he had consulted that docu- 
ment, and had consulted the ips of the Government directors, 
which is a part of the record of the Interior Department that I 
read from, he would have found it. The letter of Governor 
Hoadly that I read I read from the record of the Interior De- 
partment. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Congress of the United States and the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads of the Senate relied, as they had 
a right to do, upon the message contained in Document 83, and 
that does not contain the letter of January 14, 1897, referred to by 
Fitzgerald. In the letter from Fitzgerald sent to the Senate it is 
referred to in the following words: 

DEAR Sin: Replying on behalf of the Union Pacific reorganization com- 
mittee to your favor of the 14th instant— 

That is January instant— 
in which you request from this committee such proposition as it may be 
willing to make, etc. 

The 14th of January. The Senator from Nebraska says that if 
the committee or I had gone into the Interior Department, into 
the office of the Railroad Commissioner, I believe, we would have 
foand there a paper, which he read. That paper is not dated 
January 14; itis dated January 15, 1897. 

Mr. THURSTON. Let me verify that and see whether the 
RECORD is right or states it as the letter of the 15th. A 

Mr. MORGAN. This letter is dated January 15, 1897, addressed 
by Louis Fitzgerald to Hon. George Hoadly, and if it is a true 
copy of what the records contain, it refers to a letter which Mr. 
Hoadly had written to him on the 14th day of January, 1897. 
Where was this committee to look for the information about this 
business? Of course we look to the message of the President. 

Mr. THURSTON. I will just say that the reporters in copying 
this letter into the RECORD evidently made the mistake. The letter 
that I read is dated January 14. 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, that accounts for the 15th; and I will 
assume in the rest of what I have to say about it that this is 
the correct copy of the letter which was omitted from the Presi- 
dent’s message. Why was this letter carried off and lodged with 
the Government directors instead of being placed on file in the 
Attorney-General’s Office? Whereis the proper place to keep these 
records? 

Mr. THURSTON. I will hand to the Senator the report of the 
Government directors made to the Secretary of the Interior. It 
shows the whole correspondence. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. Now, here are the Government direct- 
ors, They have no responsibility to Congress at all. If we have 
their names, it is through some report that we get from the office 
of the Railroad Commissioner. They appear to be in the pae 
sion of a copy of thisletter. Where the originalis nobody knows. 
They do not appear to have the possession of the original letter; 
and of the letters that are found in the Attorney-General's Office 
that represented everything that had been done, there appears 
to be at least one of them, not signed, on file in the Attorney- 
General's Office. 

We are complained at because we did not go to the Government 
directors' report, of which we had no knowledge and no cogni- 
zance, to find out what was the missing link in this agreement, 
The committee naturally assumed that the President in his mes- 
sage had given all the information that it was possible to give, 


particularly when, after he had gone out of office, we appealed to 
the present Executive to cause another search to be made in the 
Attorney-General’s Office, and nothing could be found but four 
scraps of paper, as they are described in the message, besides what 
had been previously communicated. 

I have gone over this ground, Mr. President, not that it is at all 
important to this case, but for the purpose of getting the means 
of identifying, if I can, the correspondence which has now been 
presented to the Senate by me and also by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. It serves toidentify the agreement for the reorganization 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, which is the paper doubt- 
less to which all this correspondence relates, 

Now we have this paper identified. We have the Fitzgerald 
agreement here, which shows the part of the transaction that was 
omitted from the President’s message, and of which no record is 
kept in the Attorney-General's Office and no direct allusion is made 
toit. There is an incidental allusion made to it in this corre- 
spondence, but no direct allusion. We have it all now. By thus 
hunting and harrying about among the Department archives and 
through private papers furnished to us by outsiders, we have now 
obtained what we may call the whole circle of the proceedin 
embraced in this agreement for the sale of the railroad and sink- 
ing fund to the Fitzgerald combine. But, sir, there is still want- 
ing one thing which was an indispensable pes of the agreement. 
and that was an agreement drawn up and signed by itzgerald 
and his committee on the one part and the Government of the 
United States on the other, in which the whole transaction should 
appear and the mutual obligations and covenants should be 
y diced in binding and intelligible form, 

uppose that Mr. Fitzgerald should commit a breach of his con- 
tract with the Government of the United States and should with- 
hold this paper, should not present it, as it has never been pre- 
sented and filed in the Attorney-General's Office, and we go into 
court for the purpose of enforcing it vost him, how would we 
establish it? How would we prove that the paper that I now 
assume was a part of that ement was in fact a part of it? It 
would be an impossibility, if no more could be established than is 
stated in the four letters that are supposed to contain the agree- 
ment. This shows that there was a disposition to cover this 
transaction up in darkness, and that disposition seems still to 
linger about the case. The Senator from Nebraska who has had 
the floor here and presented every paper in his possession relating 
to this transaction has omitted to bring forward this agreement, 
and it was not until I got my mail this morning that one of the 
stockholders in the company was kind enough to send me this 
combine agreement. I will remark that there is nothing we have 
been able to obtain about the Utah corporation except a news slip 
that has been sent here, which I will read: 


Dow, Jones & Co., 
x NEWS BULLETINS, 
42-44 Broad street, New York. Telephone No, 1816 Broad. 
Friday. July 2. No. 59. 
* 


* $ * * * i 
UNION PACIFIC INCORPORATED. 
Salt Lake, Utah.—The Union Pacific Railroad ee has filed articles of 
is $136,000,000. The 


incorporation with the secretary of state. Capital si 


directors named are Edward Dickinson, Joseph H. , J. A. Monroe, 


T. M. Orr, of Omaha; Alexander Miller, James G. Harris, of Boston; Otto 

H. Kahn, AS Deming, Alvin W. Keech, Felix M. Warburg, Earnest R. 

Adee, Geo Lawrence Greer, of New York; George Q. Cannon, 

Le Grand Young, of Salt Lake. Under the Utah law the company can ac- 
uire by purchase any other railroad stock, and can extend any oF its own 
nes. A 

Now, that is all we know about the corporation that has been 
carried through the Utah tribunal under a general act of incor- 
poration. Where such a charter has been granted under such 
general act as the charter members prescribe within the limits of 
the statute, and insert all the powers that they desire to have and 
none others. They seem to have chartered, by private agreement, 
a railroad corporation with a capital stock of $130,000,000, with 
certain named directors, They seem to have assumed the author- 
ity, under the Utah law, of acquiring by purchase any other rail- 
road and to extend any of its own lines. 

Thatis the legal entity which, so far as we know anything about 
it, this great Union Pacific Railroad Company is to have, or is to be- 
come, or to pretend to be. This Utah corporation is to own the line 
of this Union Pacific Railroad and all of its corporate privileges and 
franchises running through five States, if Iam correct in my recol- 
lection of the States through which it goes. It isto own the whole 
of them. It will be seen from the agreement for the reorganiza- 
tion that this Utah corporation is based upon the same scheme 
and plan as the Kentucky company, about which I will have 
more to say presently. That is all we know about it, and that is 
as far as we can penetrate into this matter. Something strange 
and hidden is going to be done with this railroad and with the 

atrons of it and the people who are dependent upon it and the 
vernment of the United States, with its peculiar rights and 
privileges and powers over this company, as to which we are kept 
entirely in the dark. The President of the United States, who 
made this agreement, knew about it; without doubt he knew the 
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entire plan from beginning to end, but he did not mention or inti- 
mate that he had ever heard of the Fitzgerald combine. 

I remember when I was a member of the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads—and I have been a member of it ever since that select 
committee was organized—there appeared before us one day, when 
Mr. Brice was chairman, two very eminent counselors from Ger- 
many and Mr. Stetson, the former law partner of Mr. Cleveland, 
advocating this same scheme in general outline, but upon terms 
far more favorable to the United States than are contained in this 
agreement. 

When the question was asked by myself of Mr. Stetson, Who 
is to be the successor company?” he said, ** It would be . 
to be chartered by act of Congress.” I said to him, You 
find probably a number of gen emen in the Senate, at least, more 
particularly amongst the Democratic party, who will not be pre- 
pared to admit that the Congress of the United States can give a 
charter to a railroad company to extend through sovereign States, 
especially if they have not got their absolute consent, as they must 
havein all cases where the Federal power reaches into the States.” 

Why, sir, even regarding the taxation of lands, we are shut out 
by the agreements made in the acts of admission which exempt 
the lands of the States from taxation and the lands of the Gov- 
ernment from taxation by the States for a period of years. When 
we wish to establish a Federal court-house in one of the States, 
we have always to enter into an eement with the State by 
which it is admitted that the sovereign right of the State to tax 
that property is surrendered; so that the States have power over 
these corporations to tax them whenever the Congress chooses to 
enact them, unless they are created for Government purposes. 
Congress can enact them only for Government purposes. All the 
States have power to refuse them admission within their borders 
and to refuse to give up their right to tax them, unless it is upon 
some express stipulation. 

So they concluded to change their plan, and this is the same 
combination. I asked the question on that investigation whether 
the majority of the stock and bonds of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company were held abroad, in Germany and elsewhere, and 
they said they were; and they are to-day. en I said, If you 
get a charter from the United States Government for a new cor- 
prese here, the majority of the stock will be held abroad." 

hey admitted that it would, and they thought it would be a bene- 
fit to all concerned that it should be, because it would remove 
them from contact with the controlof the people,of the country 
through which it should pass. I have not forgotten those ideas 
and those . Mr. President. They have haunted me all 
the time that this matter has been under consideration. 

Now, I find that, despairing of getting a charter from the Con- 
gp of the United States, they have gone to the State of Utah. 

inding there a general law for incorporating companies, they 
have put through their plan and changed their programme, and 
have taken such powers and in such form as they saw proper 
within the limits of the law of Utah; and that corporation is to 
become the residuary legatee of all the powers of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad oso" f and when we are compelled, as we shall 
be by force of logic, the logic of the situation, to give similar 
privileges to Mr. Huntington, when he steps forward to claim 
them, then the Kentucky company stands there ready to receive 
all that will pass to it, to absorb it, and to exercise the powers 
over the Central Pacific Railroad Company that the Government 
of the United States now reserves partly to itself and partly to 
the action of the board of directors. 

I will now read a notice from the Union Pacific: reorganization 
committee, published in a New York paper: 


'The undersigned committee hereby gives notice that it has declared opara: 
tive its plan of reo: tion dated October 15, 1895, with the modifications 


heretofore publish 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
JACOB H. SCHIF 


C F, 
T.JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jr., 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 
OLIVER AMES, 
Committee. 

NEW YORK, June 24, 1897. 

They have made the declaration, now that they have got the Utah 
incorporation, that this plan of reorganization is now operative 
with some amendments, which have been made by publication, 
which amendments are inserted in the copy of the agreement by 
interlineation in pencil. 

Mr. President, I shall first read an address made by Fitzgerald 
and other members of his committee to the security holders” of 
the Union Pacific main lines proper, inclusive of the Kansas Pa- 
cific line. That address is dated October 15, 1895: 


To the security holders of the Union Pacific main lines proper, inclusive of the 
~ Kansas Pacific line: 

The system of the Union Pacific Railway Company having become dis- 
membered, and the holders of the securities of the branch lines having al- 
ready taken steps for their own protection, it has become evident that the 
holders of the various kinds of bonds secured upon the main stem of the Union 

c 5 including the Kansas Pacific line, must combine 
in order to protect themselves. 


Allow me to observe, while I am reading this part of the text of 
this address and notice, that it has been disclosed in the debate 
here that the Union Pacific Railroad Company has been stripping 
itself of a number of branch roads in which it had sometimes a 
majority of the stock and in others was controlling the traffic 
rights—that it has been stripping itself of these because they were 
nonpaying roads, because they were not valuable property, get- 
ting rid of them, and letting some of them go to waste and ruin, - 
forthe Senator from Nebraska says that some of them were in 
such a condition that a cow could not travel over them. It has 
been stripping itself of all of these incumbrances for some years 

ast. hat for? For two purposes: First, that it might acquire 
the main stem of the Kansas Pacific route under an arrangement 
which they thought they could force in this wrecking process; 
and secondly, and more importantly, the consideration that by 
stripping themselves of these branch lines and getting them fore- 
closed, sold out, and the business all closed by decrees of the court, 
they would escape the responsibilities, which the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] admitted the other day, for having 
diverted the money of the Union Pacific Railroad Company—a 
trust fund; always a trust fund—into the building of these lines, 

These men who now hold these bonds and who hold the stock of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company are the men who diverted 
the enormous sums of money, which the reports show, from the 
Union Pacific Company and put them into these branch lines for 
their own private enrichment and emolument, and they grew enor- 
mously rich by this operation. Then, when they got through and 
concluded that they would have a forced sale and become 1 
chasers of this Union Pacific property, they thought it would be 
far more convenient and much safer not to have any hereafters 
about their responsibility for the diversion of these funds held in 
trust for the United States Government. Therefore they permit- 
ted them to be swept off under decrees, one after another, saving 
only those that they thought ultimately would be yay profitable 
members of the Union Pacific stem and the Kansas Pacific; and 
the great system has thus been torn to pieces by the very men who 
constructed it—torn to pieces pu ly, to avoid their responsi- 
bilities to the Government of the United States. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President—it may be said too often, but it 
can not be thought of too seriously—that these men in control of 
this great Union Pacific property, from the day that they first 
took hold of it, from the day that this railroad company was in- 
corporated, haye been trustees, not for themselves, but for the 
Government of the United States. To make that remark clearer 
and more conclusive, let me now refer to the report of Mr. Boat- 
ner, of the Committee on Pacific Railroads of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, made on the 30th of J uly, 1894, in which he states, 
after the investigation of all the evidence that could be found, 
that Oliver Ames, on the 27th day of September, 1870—he being the 
predecessor of the Ames whois now suing the United States Gov- 
ernment as a trustee and as a bondholder—swore that 826, 762,300 
had been pus into the treasury of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company for k, when the fact was, as reported by Mr. Boat- 
ner, that only $400,650 had ever been paid in. 

So that that stock was taken by Ames and his associates and 
converted to their own use to the amount of $26,762,300 on the 
permet of $400,650. That was on the Union Pacific. On the 

nsas Pacific, Mr. Carr swore, on the 28th of September, 1872, 
that $5,072,500 had been paid in for stock, when the fact was that 
only $250,000 had been paidin. The balance of the statements re- 
late to the Central Pacific, and it is not necessary that I should 
put them in the RECORD. That is the stock that is represented in 
this reorganization committee: that is a part of this preferred 
stock on which they are to draw dividends at the rate of 4 per 
cent. 

To whom does that stock belong? It could not belong to these 
holders beyond the amount of money they paid into that company 
for it. Not to use a harsh expression, Mr. President, they deliber- 
ately stole it, and they have got it yet. They put that up as part 
of the basis of the agreement which they ask us now to enforce. If 
any more money has ever been paid into the Union Pacific Company 
or the Kansas Pacific Company for this stock, I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska, who knows all about this business, if he will make 
the statement, when he comes to ee Ba me, as to the amount. 
All I know about it is contained in Mr. Boatner’s report, in the 
reports of the Government directors, and in the report of the Gov- 
ernment commission, of which I will put an extract in my remarks 
before I ge 8 ö 

Mr. THURSTON. I will say, if the Senator will allow me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. ALLEN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MORGAN. Les, sir. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Senator says I know all about it. I 
know nothing of the transactions of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company paor to 1879 except as a matter of history. 

. MORGAN. Then, of course, you do not know about that, 
That occurred several years sooner. 


Mr. THURSTON. The road was completed in the spring of 
869, according to 1 do not know it in any other way. 

. Mr. ident, I am going to ask the Secretary 
to read the agreement between these committeemen and MN» par 
sons who are expected to subscribe and have subscribed their 
bonds and their stock and paid their money into this new combi- 
nation—this Fitzgerald combination; and it wil be seen, when 
that a is read, that such powers have never been claimed 
orconferred upon any set of men in the world, I reckon. I am 
not familiar with the New York 
pose that such pors have never been conferred upon a set of 
men in the worl: i i 
que committee; and it is that agreement which the Presi- 

of the United States undertook to execute when he dealt 
with Se company: He affirmed it, he must affirm it, in all of its 


the property which they are dealing with, and the assets of ev: 
kind. 5 the Union Pacific Com: nts 


i agreement. 
The PRESIDING OFFI . Inthe absence of objection, the 
Becretary will read as requested. 
Mr. MORGAN, It is a little prolix, but at the same time it is 


important. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
AGREEMENT. 
of October, 


| 
ECT AH CURES 


Whereas parties 
a committee for the reor; of nion 
Company à ve af its Kansas Pacific lines, and have formula 
the annexed plan for such reorganization: 

Ce ane p c e enm om party who shall have deposited with eith 

and every person or yw ve either 

epositaries hereunder as hereinafter 
way 


promise and agree as follows: 

First. Printed copies of this pego mh ede aq Fp pace 
FT... tear QE, Rapin ge deep shall and taken 
nite th th Nest a 8 phe veil ni 

e same e as each and e 
thereof had been embodied and said this shall be 
read as parts of one and the same instrument; but it is understood, however, 
83 which provetae Dé ic 1n Atte emrencnent or in eats cies 
n same, or orin an 
cular or to be issued by the intended to or Operate 


ies of 
form to be approved by the committee, the securities deposited 
and assessments, if any, thereon all rights of the depositors in re- 
spect of such d be such only as are evidenced by such or 


of the o de 
e 


approve, and upon 
or certificates of 
in place of the prior holders, subject to this agree 
as well as the original holders of receipts or certificates of — Shall be 
braced unde A " whenever used herein. re- 


em r the term d. 
ceiptor certificate of tmay be treated by the committee and by the 
de tariesasa negotia MS MO S RM Eo me HN 


affected an; . Y any such receipt or 
—— oar My eei or holder t thereby become v to 
this agreement with same forceand effect as though an su 


or with their bonds or other such ents, and 
wers of a as may be aired the committee, in order to vest 
committee or to enable it to transfer the complete absolute title 

to such stock, coupons or interest - 


ments, or wr: — or com: 

stocks, or other securities deposited hereunder in said committee or in its 

Se EM poro ena c to carry out said 
n 


or any class of security holders may deposit their securities and pa 
P ed, and may,in its discretion, and on 
such terms and conditions as it may see fit, erally or special 
instances extend or renew the so fixed 
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post She same or become parties to this agreement or share in the benefits 
ereof, and shall acquire no rights thereunder, except by express consent 
conditions as the comm e 


the committee and on such terms and ttee may pre- 
Dep of stock who shall fail to their assessments, or any install- 

ments thereof, within such time as shall be fixed or limited shall conse 

entitled to any benefit hereunder, or in the securities „ 


t thereof. to any purchaser paying such amount as the i 
dolor mina. and 8 — peg siesta J 


deavor to carry into tical operation this ment, inclu the fore- 
going plan erra ee in tis entirety or in part, to such p and in 
such ceptions, and modifications as the 
interests of the de Each 


them and 


by agrees 
vested the power and authority of owners of the stock, bonds, 
securities, and ol deposited hereunder, with full right to transfer 
the same into its own ... OE ANS Se moog ed any other 
or whom committee may 4 vo eon at an 
of stockholders or bondholders or creditors; to use every suc 
anes du the principal of — 
power re due an 
hereunder, a 5 any mse de. 
and either or ‘Ox. 
stockholders or bondholders or — — 
of an on, however convened; toterminate or to 
modily any trust or lease, in whole or in ; toapply for the determination 
of the validity thereof, or for the rem of any or the substitution 
oth: o ean AOE wane EUMD OK Muy CRM Ur loupe 
under amy provision thereof: Dm pricesasit shall see fit, or 
y, compromise, or settle with the holders of any coupons, notes, or other 
tions of the Union Pacific Railway Company, or of any or either of the 
com: consolidated therein, or of companies heretofore 
related thereto, or any receivers’ cates or obligations issued or which 
may be issued or incurred by the receivers thereof, and Soepptr tor that pur- 


pose any moneys received from the assessments on the „or which ma 
B be received the committee; 1 


person 
mee 


proceedings w. 
could be instituted by any depositor or any corporation, or any officer of 
tion w. MR Spin x blige Peart horeo] 


h ds or other obligations (or any part the: 
are deposited , and to icipate in, adopt, or extend its 
tion in and to any and now ; toapply 
for receivers, or the removal of vers and the su other re- 
ceivers, or for the termination of any and delivery of any 
P toits owners; to enter into any tion now or at 


course of 2 — or in og Ey to promote the objects of the plan - the 


n as 

, wherever the same may be situated; to 

ß any portion or lot th at discretion; to bid, 

or to Se ECS ANNO SS 100 NUR SE De OF ESTA ARERR ER OE 

arate lots or as a whole, for any property or chise a any pue thereof, 

whether or not owned, con or —— by any . security, in- 
or oi 


name of persons or corporations by it 
FFF piran rporations by i 
ereunder in sa on of an or tow — foa 

thereof; it he then Bhan 


g on 


inr dues f specific powers hereb ferred shall not be 
© enu o! ereby conferred s no con- 
strued to limit or to restrict Mein conferred or intended so 


general powers h 

to be; and it is hereby distin declared that it is intended to confer on the 
committee, and each depositor hereunder hereby confers on the committee, 
in respect of all securities deposited or to be deposited, and ín all other re- 
spects, any and all powers necessary or t, or which the committee 

the — of this vd tin —— — Rue si 
urposes agreement in an: even though any such power 
be — tly of a character not — tod; and the committee may 
any and every such * ipa fully and effectively as if the same 
herein dis! and as often as, for any cause or reason, it 
agreed that the 
methods to 


expedient And it is further un 
be adopted for or to carrying out this agreement shall be 
M. s An — — — with reference to said plan or this 
— under or 
inei shall ko paid coer the to ¢he commis 


may deem 


tee, 

whose determination and purposes of any such applica- 
tion shall be final, and nothing in plan shall be ev prem d as fimili or 
ication c moneys to c purposes. No liability 


on 
contract, hereunder, or by or for any new company (notwith- 
standing any mention thereof, of estimats in reapect thereto, or reservation 
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of securities to provide therefor, in said plan), nor is any trust in their favor 


created or impressed upon any deposit or payment hereunder, or upon any 
securities to be issued under the plan. 

Any ol tion in the nature of floating debt or otherwise the 
Union Railway Company or any „ in the either 
as Sia Seared Outer qe ae A ci ral for any such 
[n on, may be acquired or extinguished or held by the committee at such 
times, in such manner, and upon such terms as it may deem 8 

of reor; lion, but noth contained in the plan or in 1 a 
t is intended to constitute. x shall B tute, any liability or 


and 

efined issues for 

ute, or apportion 

any manner and upon 

ects and ‘of th ble to pr Wies ea DL 
an ep agreemen 

or DE herein fully aieo for. and 

affec Company. or any p Dx pe Brad or franchises 

thereof, the committee ma; — 


spect thereto or vision therefor a er eem e 5 or 
any : ties Y JE may deem ae but the 
rr d gnam er eb proms Prt gs ws pelt y pagel ao the pian, shall 
not be increased. 


Fourth. The committee may from time to time make contracts or arrange- 
T person, syndicate, or corporation forthe pur- 
E of carrying this rmn or any of the provisions d purposes thereof, 


effect. apes commi may em: col Bra bow and necessary 
assistance, incur and da cherpeany and the committee 
deem nece e for the purposes of this this agreement. Its selection of the 
depositaries named in the plan, and any selec’ wer hereafter 


made * . deine or substituted 
2 committee may prescribe the form of all securities and of all instrn- 


ments at any time to be issued or entered tax 2— this 5 It may 

create provide for all necessary trusts, an and appoint 

thereunder. It may, at public or —— sale, or otherwise, dis- 

of any securities of the gag a pony in its hands use of any 

ailure to make de its here In so of any such new secur- 
e n MEL hands is the cominittee ma may use the same or the 

thereof for th tion in such manner 


as it TM deem o purpose o ient and pr eg 
Fifth. The committee may procure the organization of one or more new 
caeno or may adopt or use any ore future companies, and may 
— . — be made such consolidations, leases, sales, or other arrangements, 
and may make, or cause to be made, such conyeyances or transfers of any 
Propel or securitiesacquired by the committee, and take such other steps 
committee may deem proper fo for the purpose of creating the new se- 
curities provided for in the plan, and carrying out all or any of the provi- 


sions thereo! 
En toe ODE bx avant suing De ERU] teeter oe: 
or o or nting runn wers, ex- 
of t any other DURAN. which it may deem — 


chan property, or necessary 
or desirable to obtain or qui grant, and may make contracts therefor peeing 
upon such new company; an „ may authorize, 


such egre contracts, sti ts as "in 5 
ion, ope D te directly or indirectly to aid ala in the preservation im vement, | present 
5 pA PEE of an Any prope rae pe due Heg. 
Company, or ent or av ack nd on or 
— — ecutlon hereof 

'The committee 


y proceed under this agreement, or 
with or without Ae A tae and may exercise any power 8 . 


Any action contemplated in the plan or 5 to be performed on or 
after completion of reo tion may be taken by the committee at any 
— when it shall deem reorganization advanced sufficiently to justify 

such course, and the committee may defer, as it may deem necessary, the 
performance of any provision of the plan or agreement, or may refer such 


ce to the new company: 
Sixth. The bonds deposited under this agreem: and all receivers’ cer- 
tificates, cou &nd claims purchased or othe under this 
t. in full force and effect for all and shall 
not be deemed satisfied, rel e delivery to the de- 
tors of new securities in respect of their d no legal right or 


ed 
and any judga quent — pes in 
ont any judgment u an such claims, — 
n other pend may r erede a Re til paid 
or e un or 
d released. ag 
e 


ther the committee nor any bondholders or creditors of the Union 
Pacific way Company, by executing this mt or by becoming par- 
ties there ——.— surrender or waive an: fen, right, or m in favdr of of 
anys Or other partis taterested ia. such company, and all such 
liens, rights, or claims shall vest unimpaired in the committee, and in the 
new company, as its ; and any purchase or purchases by or on behalf 
of the committee, or the new company, — — decree for the enforce- 


ment of any such lien, right, or in the 
committee or the new company, free from al! interest or on the part of 
such stockholders or other 
3 The committee may construe this ent (including the plan 
eorganization), and its construction the: er EPEAN thereunder in good 


faith shall be final and conclusive. 
in tiis ‘agreement, aud say mice. puede base 
A ment, and may mi or de om an ions 
t shall unanim: J s bstantial. = 


which i ously deem not to be su case, however, in 
the 5 , any substantial e or alteration of the plan 
or of this 5 be necessary, such ment shall be made only 
in the following manner: 
A copy of the change or alteration shall be lod with each of 
epositaries under 8 t. and a notice thereof shall be adver- 
tised in the manner specified in article 10 hereof. Thereupon any holders of 


receipts or certificates of deposit Yio. do — assent to such alteration ma: 
at any time before a date specified in such advertisement, which date shall 
days after = first coe aint of such ad 

3 by their receipts or certificates of deposit 
said receipts or certificates of deposit to the proper 


An 5 
rtificates in respect yan 

respect of the new bonds to be issued in 

plan, must, in such case, also bo repaid with ft 


Meiner owe ere deposit before the 
"— certificates surrendered in 


enion M 
"A to e — of certificates of deposit rep 
share of the 


ch or alteration and shall be bound thereby, and 

shall be authorized to carry the same into effec With 
agreement. 

this agreement is referred to in the or in this 

be deemed to include any change or alteration thereof so 


e 8 abandoned by the committee at any time, notwithstand - 
it may have previously declared the same to be operative. 

committee may at any time abandon such ons and features of 

tion as relate to any of the lines or of lines embraced 


of advan 
ron shore provided 88 withdrawals, 8 
tothe boon tee foes bonds secured upon the lines or portions of 

Hed and the securities apportioned in the pian t to the bonds 


6 the members of the committee, ex- 
either 8 . 
adopt 5 rules of 


assented to by all It ma 
procedure, Any vacancy in the commit tee may be — 
commit- 


TUM 
rre (preme Ride toits number. 3 
shall, from time to 


a maj of 
Hop UIT ien — 
tee hereund 
os ae in the us the members of the the without any 

case of ab- 


full and sufficient authority 
r company or other cus 


th. The commit od cs Oa eed SOO ge UR 
said plan and this eU but ye members of the committee assume no 
perso: nsi for the execution thereof. No member of said com- 
mittee shall bo liable in any case for the acts of the other members or of any 
other — — or of any — MEA for the acts of 5 agents, sub- 
; nor shall nee for any error 

of judgment or x e of la: 3 be liable only for his willful 
8 shall be liable for the acts of the committee or 
of ot Y 3 hereunder, or of any agents of the committee or of 

epositary. 
e members of the committee shall be entitled toreceive reasonable com- 


pensos of for their niger and such compensation, with the Mc 


reorganiza- 

d ex being first approved of 

8 tho 9 

7 filed with the board of directors ot the new opii , and, when au- 
usi 


eed v amount of 1 DA — — shall so estop all de- 
Tenth. S Mi calis for the d F rid 


assessments, or for ting 
the time for the deposit of — — or the or —— . v 
er calls or notices hereunde except when E y vided, be 
inserted in two or more daily papers of circulation pu ed in the 
of New York, and T. one or more y papers of general circulation 
in the cities of London, Boston, Amsterdam, and Frankfort, re- 
spectively, twice in — week for two successive ea Any call or notice 
whatsoever, when so published by the OON MOM ee be taken and con- 
sidered personally served on all parties heretoand upon all parties 
hereby, Mp "^ the respective dates of insertion thereof, and 
shall be the only notice required to be given underany 


E 
nt shall bind the committee and their successors 
herewith, and the depositors hereunder. 
each of their heirs, executors, administrators, successors, an 
In witness whereof, the members of the committee have hereunto s sed 
fheir names, and all other parties hereto have deposited securities as a 
gel 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I have detained the Senate to 
have the agreement read when probably I might have obtained 
permission to in it in my remarks, because I wanted to 
call attention to one or two points in it. I can not take time this 
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afternoon to go through the whole of it and to comment upon its | value of the shares, his pibwophy being that, although these particular Con- 


their stock by fraud. That is the report of the 13 
e act 


statements made in that report, called the Pattison report. If I 
can have the consent of the Senate, I will insert in the RECORD, 
without reading, an extract from the report of Governor Pattison, 
which shows still more fully the dealings of these men with the 
company in obtaining this stock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the extract 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


the foregoing tables it will be seen that the aid given to these com- 
panies amounted to $447,720,470.54. 

By the bond table it will be seen that the total loan by the Government in 
principal and interest payments will be $178,884,759.50, toward the repayment 
of which the ern ineighteen years have accumulated ony w, 039.61. 

By investin, ese corporations with the controlof a public highway across 
the continent the Government re; d in them, as a reimbursement for their 
contemplated outlay in construction, the power to establish rates of trans- 
portation; that is, the power to levy toll upon all traffic which might pass 
over these avenues of trade. 

At the time when the grants were made grave apprehensions were enter- 
tained by Congress and the le respecting the 5 — which might fol- 
low the creation of corporations of such magnitude, because, in addition to 
the power to tax trafficand the advantage of limited responsibility which 
was conferred upon these aggregations of capital they were endowed prac- 
tically with peers) succession and capacity for the accumulation and 
concentration of wealth and power—privilegos which are denied to natural 
beings whose plans are spanned by the grave. 

To nst possible abuses of fusea gront powers, and to insure 

rsonal 5 nar 


management and bilit enacted that, in re 

for the nation's liberality, the companies sho bind lves to have 
their stock fully paid in cash, and that they should bind themselves also to 
build first-class ,to carry for the Government at fair and reasonable 


rates (not exceeding the amounts paid by private parties for the same kind 
of service), and to operate all the lines in the Pacific system as one connected, 
continuous line, affording to each of the other roads equal facilities as to 
rates, time, and transportation, and to convey telegraphic nen upon 
equal terms for all persons. They were also bound to make ann reports, 
giving the names of their directors and officers and stockholders, and infor’ 
mation bearing upon the amount of stock actually paid in and upon expendi- 
tures, receipts, and indebtedness. 
CONSTRUCTION AND CAPITALIZATION, 


With these legal obligations and covenants resting upon them, what did 
these companies do? The Union Pacific Railroad Com 5 received 
in cash on account of stock ents the sum of only 400 , While it issued 
stock to the amount oe z 

The Union Pacific (1,088.68 miles) was built for $38,824,000, and the company 
issued bonds and stocks as follows: : 


First-mort; bog toe om peep E T A ép SES apnoea 
United States bonds. :— 


Cot of GORSEPUCHON AA T qui, 88, 824, 


Fictitions lr L A E ST 70, 990, 812 


One thing is evident. After allowing for discount, the road was built for 
less than the proceeds of the 8 and Government bonds, which 
had a face value of $54,405,512, the ers taking as N part of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of those bonds, as well as the income bonds, the land-grant 
bonds, and the stock, and charging up on the books of the company as cost 
of construction $109,814,812. > 

e Congressional committee of investigation, generally known as “the 
Wilson committee,” which investigated the construction of the Union Pacific, 
in commenting upon the evidence which it took in 1873, said that every pre- 
caution that Con; had taken for the proper management of these great 
opera had failed of its purpose. Congress had demanded that money be 
171 in and that this money should be subordinated to the Government lien. 

t had provided for the presence of five directors representing the Govern- 
ment in the meetings of the directors of the company; for the appointment 
of commissioners to pass upon the work of road construction as it progressed, 
and it had held the reserve power to alter, amend, or re ; and yet the 
road was subjected to the most scandalous ment, 

The Wilson committee reported that ee sums of money were borrowed 
by the corporation n; ntly to provide for the necessities of construction, 
but which were distributed in dividends among the corporators; that stock 
was not paid for in money; that some of the Government directors neglected 
their duties and others were interested in the fraudulent transactions of fhe 
company. One of the commissioners appointed to s upon the condition of 
the road was paid $25,000 in consideration of his signing. officially, a report 
8 class a section of 120 miles of the road The chief engineer, 
Peter A. Dey, resigned because the Hoxie contract was flxed at 000, though 
his estimates were for $30,000 per mile. His successor, Gen. G. M. ge, was 
interested in contracts for the construction of the road asa stockholder of the 
Crédit Mobilier. Oakes Am: 
of the road, sold stock to mem 


who was largely interested in the construction 
rsof Congress for prices much below the real 


gressm. acific road, they would take a livelier in: 

est in its affairs if they were DOOR EHE ov property. ruit 
The Kansas Pacific aided portion (393.94 miles) was built for about $11,- 

800,000, under what was called “an exhaustive contract,” which took all the 

bonds and stocks of the company, amounting to $25,028,250, as follows: 


Pirstmortgago bonds 56 T E A ORSA, H 
United States bonds " % 8888 
Land t 


Meitten enn aes a tesi coru Rua pcs RCERE 8 13, 228, 250 


The Central Pacific actually received less than $760,000.in cash and bonds 
on 5 of stock subscription, while it issued stock to the amount of 
The Central Pacific and Western Pacific aided portions (860.66 miles) we 
built for $40,000,000: for which bonds and stocks Ae Md by . Tas, 
land Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, and Charles Crocker, 
or under their direction, as follows: í 


BOM E UI r.... E E A 0,211 

OEE EERE TAY . A ͤ V aN ed ni SS Rd "5 "000; 000 
Total issue of bonds and stock . 24, 211 

Cost of construction ^ ) 1000 
Fictitious capital 84,211,080 


The bonds, reduced to a gold basis, yielded 852. 708. 712.58. So that the four 
men who managed that company profited to the extent of over $12,000,000 in 
gold, in addition to $52,000,000 of the stock which they divided among them- 
selves and subsequently sold at high figures after declaring dividends to the 
e ds, $400,000 d for purposes 

e mor. e bonds, ,000 were used for pu that no one has 
been able to explain. Four hundred thousand dollars more in those bonds 
was given away as bonus to stockholders for stock subscriptions. 
stocked on ait exoserive basin: the prota em male B eee 

on an excessive , the pro amoun 5, 
construction companies or inside combinations, as flows: MEMES Eug 


Cost and capitalization. 


1 
Capitaliza- | fotitigus 
Cost. | nin, securities 
st upon com- 

pletion of 

road. 
$39,824, 000 | $109, 814, 812 | $70,990, 812 
11,800,000 | ^ 25,099,250 | 13,223,950 
2,731,947 | — 4,200,000 | 1, 468, 653 
4 009.000 5,047,720 | 2,441, 720 


95,055,947 | 268, 302, 462 | 172,347,115 


The construction companies or inside combinations that built five of the 
six roads have destroyed or concealed their books, the use pose being the 
Central Branch; and the commission has been embarr: in its work by 
the refusal or failure of the companies to produce the accounts relating to 
the actual cost of construction orto exhibit any paper or documents that 
would enable the commission to ascertain the truth asto this most important 
factorin the investigation. 'The books of the Crédit Mobilier, which built 
the Union Pacific from Omaha to Ogden; the books of the Contract and 
Finance Company, which built the Western Pacific from San Jose to Sacra- 
mento and the Central Pacific from Sacramento to Ogden; the books of Shoe- 
maker & Co., who built the Kansas Pacific; and the accounts of John I. Blair, 
who built the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad—all these are missing. From 
the minutes and accounts of the railroad companies, and from fragmentary 
information gathered from various sources, it is disclosed that the otticers of 
at least three of these companies made false statements under oath in affi- 
davits now on file in the Interior Department. From these affidavits the fol- 
lowing has been compiled: 


Stock table. 
Stock |Btock paid Date of am 
Company. actually in as  |Name of deponent, | Dathe Of at- 
| paid in. | sworn to. po davit. 


97,008, 590 


It is no answer to the Government that the mar rs of these pompanta 
did only that which the managers of railroads in other sections did. ese 
lines were built upon public credit. They were public highways in the 
broadest sense of that term. The managers were enr as trustees of a 
national highway, and they can not plead any lawful justification for making 
false affidavits which state that $07,098,590 of stock was actually paid for, 
when in fact less than two millions had been so paid for. 

* * $ * $ * * 

During the five years from 1864 to 1809, upon the claim that their roads 
were f completed, these companies obtained bonds from the Govern- 
ment; but when the Government called upon them to pay a percentage of 
their net earnings into the Treasury, as was stipulated in the original con- 
tract, they contended that their roads were not fully completed until 1874, 
and ref to make any pérmens to the Government, though one of them, 
the Central Pacific, had n declaring dividends in the meantime. The. 
resisted the claims and demands of the Government at every point, and 
resorted to every device their ingenuity could invent in their efforts to 
evade the plain requirements of the law. 
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In transporting troops and supplies for the Government they violated the 
contract obli tion To che resonable rates by Charing more than they 
c to private shippers for the same kind of service. ie reports of the 
Union Pacitic show that the average rates paid by the Government to that 
corporation were pner than those received by that company from other 
sources. The same is more or less true of the other bond-aid companion. 
The overcharges u the Central and Union Pacific 
companies since 1 n as follows: 


Union Paciflc..... 
Central Pacific. . 


PROFITS OF $2;5,03,357.69 IN OPERATING THE ROADS. 
ts of these companies show the following figures Ang i. to o 
8 A equaling 000,000 


n the Government b 
are estimated to have 


eration, disclosing a profit or net earnings of $278,023, 
a year: 


Earnings table. 


Union and Lye sean EL e 15, 809, 504. 66 |$109, 916, 078. 90 18145, 387, 425. 70 
tral P: road, from 
MUS to Deve mbar 31, 1886. ...... 274, 139,116.27 | 149,199, 102. 40 | 124, 940, 013. 87 
s renn Jay 20, 1800, to Juno d 
„ une 
REE 9,187,959.50 J, 423. 500.82 2,763, 702. 68 
Central Branch Union Pacific...) 12,849, 463.47 7, 917, 308.15 4,932,155. 32 
Total. creare cere uec 611, 479, 443. 90 | 333, 456, 086. 27 | 278, 023, 357. 63 


OVER $25,000,000 FOR POOLS, REBATES, AND OVERCHARGES. 


In addition to the gross earnings given as above, the bond-aided companies 
received the following sums, which they subsequently paid out onaccount of 
pools, subsidies, rebates, overcharges, etc.: 


Pools, rebates, and overcharges. 


Rebates and 
overcharges. 


Pools. Total. 


81, 004, 512.48 | $11,577, 001.62 | $15,581, 604. 10 


401, 832. 01 
9,882,799. 61 


25, 866, 235. 72 


THE MANAGEMENT CONTEMPLATED BY CONGRESS AND THE METHOD 
ACTUALLY PURSUED. 


Had the Pacific railroads been built and managed upon honest methods: 
had the Government loan been de applied, these com es, ded 
asa whole, could have declared dividendsat the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
for eighteen years, from the date of actual completion to the present time, 

n all the moneys that they would have been required to pay in to com- 
ete and equip the roads: they would have owned 2,495 miles of roads free 
From all debt, and worth $124,000.000, upon an original outlay of less than 833. 
490,381.44; three of them. the Union Pacific, Central Pacific, and Central 
Branch, could have repaid every cent of the principal and interest advanced 
by the Government to date, and could have redu their charges to shippers 
to the extent of over $140,000,000. or nearly $8,000,000 per ear. 

For $1 the stockholders would have realized 31.07 in dividends in eighteen 

ears and $1.11] in land sales. Tho Lu ad would have been free from 
debt. and for every dollar that they had invested the stockholders would 
have had in per over $4; so that in eighteen years each dollar would 
have paa $i i A 

But they chose dishonest methods. At the outset they divided $172,317,115 
of fictitious capital; they dissipated over $107.000,000 which should have been 
applied to the 2 of the principal and interest of the Government debt, 
and they tax i pres to the extent of over $140,000,000, or nearly $8,000,000 
a year, to pay for the inflation of the capital of these companies and for the 
vicious practices that crept into their management. 


Mr. MORGAN. The majority of the bondholders and these 
fraudulent stockholders have combined together to organize this 
committee. That is evident. If that is not evident. then the com- 
mittee are a mere set of interlopers who aro in here for the purpose 
of making salaries out of the wreck of this railroad, they them- 
selves preparing every facility for carrying the wreck into full 
and disastrous effect. They are not representing themselves sim- 
ply. They are interested in this property and also represent other 
men who are interested in it. Therefore they meet together at 
some place, at some time, and in some manner, which is not de- 
scribed in the agreement at all, and they enter upon and promul- 
gate this very peculiar agreement. 

This combination between these fraudulent stockholders and 
the majority of the bondholders is carried into effect by the agree- 
ment which constitutes this committee, of which Fitzgerald is 
chairman; and the President of the United States dealt with Fitz- 
gerald as chairman and attempted to convey to him these rights 
of the United States, including the sinking fund and the right to 
become really the only and exclusive bidder at the forced sale of 
this great railroad under a decree of foreclosure; and in doing so 
heattempted to commit the balance of the bondholders and the 
stockholders and the creditors and the rights of the United States 
into the hands of this committee to be disposed of under the terms 
of this extraordinary agreement. 

The agreement goes on to prescribe the terms upon which stock- 
holders and bondholders shall be admitted to participate in the 
advantages of this wrecking process, and the time within which 
they l come in, and the stockholders are required to submit 
to an assessment of $15 a share, which, when it is made, will be 
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the only money ever paid upon the stock. "Various penalties are 
inflicted by the agreement upon those who come in as well as upon 
those who stay out, and the arbitrary power is given to them even 
to change the agreement from time to time as they may see proper 


todo. When it comes to the disposal of the railr property, 
which the agreement shows is to be sold under a decree of some 
court, the purchasers of the property, being the committee, have 
the right to sell it or to lease it or to convey it to any persons what- 
soever. 

I call special attention to the provisions of the agreement upon 
that subject, because they are utterly destructive of the relations 
between a railroad corporation and a government, whether it is 
the Government of the United States that charters the company 
or whether it is the government of a State. In all railroad cor- 

rations, of course, there are mutual obligations and duties— 

uties that are made incumbent upon the corporators, with refer- 
ence to the general public, and cially with reference to per- 
sons who become the patrons of the road; duties and powers on 
the part of the Government to control the corporation in the exer- 
cise of its functions. These are all parted with under the sale 
made to the Fitzgerald combine. They are all to be concentrated 
in this combine, under the Utah statute, and controlled by this 
committee of reorganization. 

Whatisto become of thisroad; whois to own it; whatuseistobe 
made of it after the sale has been made, is more than any man can 
conjecture, except that it is to be placed in the hands of these 
wreckers for the purpose of using it to their advantage, and, of 
course, to make all that can be made out of the people who are 
the patrons of the road and are bound to be taxed, at their sweet 
will, for its support. 

It was to that feature more than any other that I desired to call 
special attention. But. sir, this is not the only remarkable feature 
of this affair. There also exist the power to alter the agreement, 
the power to change it at will, merely by publishing a notice that 
they have changed it, the power to revoke it, the power to aban- 
don it at any time they see proper, which power is reserved also 
in the letters that passed between Mr. Hoadly and Mr. Harmon 
and Mr. Fitzgerald. They can play fast and loose. They can be 
bound by their agreement or they can get rid of it, and in the 
event of their getting rid of it the deposit which has been made 
in the national CODO UY of the United States at New York does 
not inure to the Government of the United States. There is no 
penalty, no forfeiture, no right to claim it. They can abandon 
the contract at any minute they please. When the property is 
put up for sale, they are not bound to buy it. All they have todo 
is to take the risk of the disposal of the forfeiture money put u 
in the hands of the national depositary of the United States a 
New York, the subtreasury. 

Having got before the Senate this agreement and the report of 
the commissioners of the United States in regard to the contract 
of these people, I turn now to the statement that they have made 
and submitted here, and I will ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD. It is a statement of all the relations of this railroad to 
the United States, to the first-mortgage holders, to the stockholders, 
and to the reorganization committee as they are proposed to be 


fixed by the 511 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
paper will be printed in the RECORD. 


e paper referred to is as follows: 


To the security holders of the Union Pacific main lines proper, inclusive of the 

Kansas Pacific line: 

The system of the Union Pacific Railway Company having become dis- 
membered, and the holders of the securities of the branch lines having 
already taken steps for their own protection, it has become evident that the 
holders of the various kinds of bonds secured upon the main stem of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, including the Kansas Pacific line, must com- 
bine in order to protect themselves. 

The main difficulty in effecting a prompt reorganization of the Union 
Pacitic Railway Company 8 in the impracticability thus far experi- 
enced of reaching a settlement with the United States Government. Which 
holds a second lien upon the Union Division, trom O to a point 5 miles 
west of Ogden, 1.003 miles, and on the Kansas Division, from Kansas City (ex- 
elusive of the Kansas City (Mo.) terminals) west to the three hundred 
and ninety-fourth milepost in Kansas, but which has no lien upon that part 
of the Kansas Pacific line between the three hundred and ae quite mile- 
post and Denver, 245 miles, nor on the Leavenworth Branch, Leavenworth 
to Lawrence Junction, 32 miles, nor on-the Cheyenne Division, Denver to 
Cheyenne, 104 miles. : 

Congress having thus far been unwilling to pass uM legislation authoriz 
a settlement, it becomes imperatively necessary on the part of the holders o 
the first-mortgage bonds, of which part have already matured, and 
which will mature within the next few years. to combine for an enforcement 
of their prior lien. Eminent counsel have advised that the lien of the first- 
mortgage bonds may be effectively foreclosed; and while it is very desirable 
to make a settlement with the United States Government, and to continue 
efforts in this direction, further delay on the part of the first-mortgage 
bondholders in protecting themselves by securing theirlegal rights would 
likely to become dangerous und to result in loss. 

The undersigned have been asked by large interests to formulate and pro- 
ceed with a reorganization which shall at once secure to the holders of the 
first-mortgage and other bonds requiring consideration in reorganization a 
full return in new securities of the successor company with fixed charges 
based upon the lowest results from the operation of the main line and the 
Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific lines which have been obtained during 
the times of the greatest depression. A plan is submitted herewith to the 
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consideration of the security holders which, it is believed, fully carries this 

into effect, and at the same time secures to first-m bond- 

ers seed a of the matured and maturing interest until it shall 

cable to carry out the reorganization. Should this end, con- 

trary to expectation, not be attained, the er pth ke holders are requested 
to deposit without delay will be returned phun Prop 

Prompt action on the part of enanada. in uni ning o being tive, 

the time d which deposits can be made has been Sors ine ii 

81, 1895, after which date no bonds will be admitted, unless horde deter- 

mined. exce m = yment of a pow of 5 per cent. 


Funded debt (October 1, 1895) —Continued. 


When due. 


Indebtedness to the Government: * 
For principal 


$33,539,512 | Nov. 1, 1895, to 
Jan. 1, 1899. 
For interest mated valuo of after de- 


Stockholders must likewise deposit their share certificates, properly — sinkin 
dorsed, prior to December 31, 1895, but will not be required to pa ay any par Land) OMOT ee g 
the assessment of $15 a share until the same is called for —— y the 


of 
eme re tain after the plan shall have been — operative, Upon n stock 
deposited after December 31, 1895, the assessment will be at the rate of a 
— — pce; determined, $5 of which shall be payable a atthe time 
eposit, as a penn 
In case the 3 is 8 without having been declared 


operative, holders of receipts will receive back the shares to which they are Capital stock: 

entitled, without — ——— to them, on surrender of their receipts, properly | The ca stock of the Union Pacific Railway Company out- 

indo on besa positaries which issued them. EEA 800, 808, 500 
Deposi pax be made at any of the depositaries OEE UAT after , pc ) ⁊ ß RS NE E 

1895, m which date matured coupons on first-mortgage bonds will be * NoTE.—The lien of the Government for the corni ei of this debt is a sec- 

cashed as provided in the plan. ond lien subordinate to the lien of AV first-mor bonds on the Union 
The committee may at any time after 8 1em, alter thepenalties | division and of the eastern and middle division bonds on 394 miles of the 

above fled or decline to receive further d of bonds or stock. Kansas division. The proportions ae the principal of the debt-($33.539,512) 
d 3 T bon x New York has been desi irs depos! as I applicable to the Union and Kansas divisions, respectively, are as follows: 

cen e ary or the and the aux Uni 

rite as eet forth ix the plan), and will issue engraved oartificates of deposit, M Ee MA e dim Corm AER OS 


for the listing of which application will be made to the New York 
Exchange at the pro er time, Temporary receipts 8 
change for securities deposited ope the engraved certificates shall be ready. 
Protective committees already in the interests of the holders 85 
either of the classes of bonds pr Án in the plan are invited to confer and 
cooperate with this committee in 3 to such interests. 
UIS FITZGERALD, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE; In., 
UNCEY M. DEPEW, 


CHA 
MARVIN HUGHITT, `’ 
OLIVER AMES, 2p. 


The interest on the debt to the United States (principal $33,539,512) has 
been an Se obligation, ed y by. application of with- 
due e 8 ²˙ ONENI dechartions: mete then 

ie accu: now aggrega ons, 1n: n 
$19,000,000, will mature, it is 5 —— ot TEA A 
the debt which now impends. 

2 ne following pee which states d v charges of the I Sig 
ay Com proper) for each e five years from , in- 
radon d the follo wink liabilities are not edola i x 

1. The excess of interest on the debt to the Government over the t- 
age of net earnings applicable to it under the Thurman and other * 

Md uei held in main-lino mortgage trusts under conversion 
pro 

3. The obligations under guaranties, determined 5 i deficit in the oper - 


Committee. 
New York, October 15, 1895. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


7 ations of au: lines to meet interest or vide the traftie receipts guar- 
STATEMENT. anteed aby the U Union Pacific Railway — 
Mileage. ed charges or deductions from net ea: gs: 


The main lines of the Union Pacific Railway Company are as follows: 


Miles. 
Union Division—Council Bluffs to rt nina 5 miles west of Ogden ..... 1,048. 01 
Kansas Division—Kansas City to Denver 643. 55 
Leavenworth Branch—Lawrence to qe e LUE. uS 
Cheyenne Division—Denver to Cheyenne. 


Total main-line milengeꝛ „„ 


z ibe outstanding land and town-lot contracts on December 31, 1804, were as 
ollows: 


Uptón Division. «625 «5002 coi luae ease . ⁊ brute ays $2,727,480. 27 Average charges as above for five years, $0,802,001.28. 
Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific divisions ............. — anes 8, 435,271.28 Be Norz.— The annual interest charge accumulating on this debt is $2,012,- 
c a pal BUT 0,102 751.55 72, less the deductions above exp 
It is believed that a considérable amount of these contracts will, asa result EARNINGS. 
of the recent industrial d: ion, be ec er in which event the figures The following table shows the gross and net earnings resulting from — 
in the following table should be co: ly increased. operation of the Union Pacific main lines (exclusive of the com 
The acreage and estimated value —— id land-grant Pun excluding | from other sources) for each of the ten years from 1885 to 1894, pany sineomo 


those under contract, on December 31, 1894, were as f 


Division. ores Estimated 
; A 4 value. 

PTT 3,945, 000 , 157, 000 
Kansas Pacific and Denver Pacific $159; 000 | 10,201, 500 


Total ............--.--- e000 eren eee mne 6,524,000 | 18, 358, 500 


Funded debt (October 1, 1895) Average net earnings for ten years, $7,509,009.10. 
General considerations. 
* 1. The m ebt, for which provision is made in the followin epei 
for reorganization, — — of maln Ine bonds held in trusts or si ng 
Union division funds under mort; em in the reorganization, the — being re- 
7 7 eed wed patchy c 882 ——. $7, * pom 1 ee onthe onde thus available memi pian with without the necessity for provi- 
Union Pacific sinking fund 88 3,730,000 | Sept. 1, 1899. sion in new securities; are as follows: 
Union Pacific Omaha Bridge 88 508,000 | Apr. 1, 1898. AM dim renewal 5 per cent bonds (held by the receivers) m 
Union Pacific Omaha Bridge renewal 1,056,000 | Oct. 1, 1915. on bonds (held in Denver Extension sinking )... 804,000 
Union Pacific collateral trust 0s *.. 3,626, 000 | July 1, 1908, Middle] Division bon (held in Denver Extension sin 3855, 000 
Union Pacific collateral trust ies. 4,677, 000 1.1 Denver 5 (held in Denver Extension sinking fund).. 1, 781, 000 
Union Pacific collateral trust .| 2,090,000 | Nov.1, 1918. Kansas Pacific consols, (held in Kansas Pacific further security trust 
Union Pacific equipment trast be Te one 1,149,000 tol and by the . —— .. ͤ T 120,000 
Union Pacific teral trust 8 65*...| 8,610,000 | Aug. I, 1804. Pacific income sevens, unsubordinated (held in Kansas Pa- 
cific consolidated mortgage trust) . r „ erre 252,900 
‘Kansas Pacific income sevens; subordinated (held in Kansas Pacific 
consolidated mortgage trust 2l lll cruel eee 3, 988, 550 
Kansas Pacific and Toae divisions and Denver Pacific first mortgage sevens (held in Kansas Pacific consol- 
Leavenworth Branch idated mort; „ Lc cuellll sig ao sag eee ens nesses 971,000 
Eastern division 6s Aug. 1, 1805, Leavenworth nch first DANA sevens (held in Kansas Pacific 
Middle division 95... Junel, consolidated mortgage trust 585,000 
Denver extension 6s May 1, 1899. - 2. Nor does the Vera include provision for the collateral trust 
Kansas Pacific consolidated 0s May 1, 1919. DRM, of the Union Pacific Railway Company. Thesecurities em 
Kansas Pacific income 78. July T, 1910. in these trusts are largely those of 2 which have already, by orders 
ansas Pacific income subordinated 78. 3 of court made in the 2 general or fn whole the cause or in independent 
Kansas division and collateral s —— May 1, 1921 foreclosure 8 a rely noy a in whole their character as partions 
Denver Pacific first Ares art — 1 May 1, 1899. what has been d tO Fajin system. Inde- 
. Branch first mortgage 7s ... Jan. 1, pendent bus beon distin Ease rae pratio, 
The which ona of men eg 3 — of the obligations of 
many of auxiliary com havé been accomplished by construction 
and will not exist under reorganization for con- 


otherwise, and considera: 
* Not embraced in reorganization. tinued relations with these properties upon the basis of an assumption of any 


1897. 


vantage point to a continu ration of such of ios an auxiliary proper- 
7 have hada ee eee in € with that of ine reorgan- 
pany, and relief from the burden will, eds 


lieved, b ge — LA AR MEE obtained without pereunt te the earning ca; 


he 288 e for the pr year of ip ryan gy interest on 
nm bonds, Dore sinkin funda, Gove Government deductions and require- 
ments, and other c nas, r up in part of guaranty obli 
the oe of $7,881,415. a or a sum greater by wn 
rae ee pe 1 the annual interest on the maximum mort, 
andl: Tul dividend on e feris issue of preferred stock contemplated in 
she to following plan of reorgan: 


on. 
he maximum interest and eM requirements under the A ned applied 
to the average annual net earnings of the past ten years shows results: 


Net earnings: 
Average net earnin 
years, 1885 to 1804, 
Interest and dividends: 
Annual interest on the manm issue of $100,000,000 4 per cent 


bonds under follo 
Annual 4 per cent divi 


farpsü HOON a oe se ans a wena ' idi —— 
Interest and dividends on preferred stock 7,000, 000 
563, 600 


stock 
draco surplus over interest and full dividends on preferred 
Korn. qne loqui not anruhugs rewiani by the Union: Pacthe RailwRy 
— those of the year 1894, when they were $4,315,077.25, or pas a 25 in ex- 
f interea on the maximum amount of bonds as proposed in the follow- 
PLAN. 


It is proposed, through such foreclosure proceedings as the committee 
cause to propo, institated or shall adopt, or throu, sgh guch other means as 
committee shall ee that a new compan succeed to (or that 
pani com reorganized upon the basis of indebtedness fixed in this 
the main Ji lines and lands covered by the mortgages included 


bier pa company shall issue the following new securities: 
First-mortgage railway and land grant fifty-year 4 per cent gold 


of Union Pacific Railway (proper) for ten 
[OUT EU bac See suce A dios EAS A ESSE _ $7,563, 669 563, 060 


New bonds.—The new bonds shall be dated January 1, 1897, and shall bear 
terest from that date, veram on the ist days of each January and Au 
reafter,until maturi They shall be secured by a first-mortgage lien 
all the main-line mi of the Union Pacific Railway mt o» 
equipment acquired by the new company, and dapon the unsold lands an 
land contracts embraced in the trusts of the Union Pacific lan 
fund mo: the Denver RES first mor 
a 


Distribution of new company's securities. 
New 4 per cent 50- New poser 
bonds. 


year gold stock. New 
common 
Per cent. Amount. Per cent. Amount. Stock. 
Wort Paton di division debt: 
mortgage da 100 229,000 50 614,500 
S EE , ^ $13 
1 s i e FE REY KCN ˙· m DUC CUR de uae 
3. Sinking fund 8s... 100 | 3,730,000 50 | 1,865,000 
4. Omaha Bridge 8s. . 100 508, 50 254,000 
5. MA re- 
EE 100 194,000 25 1 
For Jes division 
debt: 
1. Eastern Division 
1 100 | 1,936,000 50 
2. Middle Division és 100 | 3,678,000 50 
3. Denver Exten- 
on first Gs. 100 | 4,106,000 50 
4. Consolidated first- 
mortgage (is..... B0 | 9,283,200 50 
defaulted inter- 
2 fpes alioi ceux, —ü— 25 
5. Income s (unsub- 
5 80 8,880 50 N. PO 
6. Income 7s (subor- 
dinated)......... 80 18,410 50 10,275 |........... 
7. Leavenworth 
7 B0 50 
8. Denver Pacific 
first 7s 80 50 
9. and collateral 
50 | 2,500,000 |........... 
Sor meson Rt Qu conn 
5 stock 100| 9,130,215 |..........- 
mon $ 
Pacific Railway Com- 
senyo which assess- 
ccc naso ais CR 3 $00 
For compensation to re- m 
ization syndi- 
cate and bankers 4 nian 6,000, 000 --..--..-- 
SES 
Total 2 is- 
sues for reorgan- 
ization pur poses 51, 244, 720 ~----| 47,135,600 | 60,868, 500 
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Distribution of new company's securities—Continued. 
referred 
k. 


New 4 per cent 50- New 
year gold bonds. New 
common 
Per cent. Amount. Per cent. Amount. | stock. 
peeves to of 
. gations 
and or reo tion $7,000,000 
an Corpora a -o==}-n0=0cee0-!$13,000,000.|.........- „000, 3 
reserved 
Bettina of the aebt 
to Tho United States 
and for — Rig 
requirements g . 85,755,280 |.......... 20,804,400 | $121,500 


*'The Union Trust — of New York, trustee under the land-grant 

has funds in hand with which to pay the $7,000 outstanding bonds. 

ould a greater or less amount of interest than that here estimated be in 

default on these bonds at the date from which the new honda bear interest, 

the provision in ra stock will be varied accord y 80 as to equal in 

amount such defaulted interest. Interest received by t Td on de- 

ted bonds of this class will be accounted for to the holders of correspond- 
podere of deposit. 

Lai Company owes about $63,000,000, inclusive of interest on Government 


9 preferred stock. — The new preferred stock shall be entitled to 4 per 
cent noncumulative dividends, payable out of the net or surplus earnings of 
me Ege cii company before the payment of any dividend on the com- 


e dera of the Union Pacific and 
fic Railway companies, as shown in detail below. 
on The coupons now in default 2 present first-mo: bonds are 
to be purchased in for account of N t the time of the deposit 
with the soe he bonda to wich the ova bonds in the in 
ns matu: on de mor! n ter- 
SE pa between Soaps deposit thereof under the plan at fhe 


Ene amount by the syndi 


amounts so 5 


of correspondi — — 
plicabio tosuch de Vy So * 


Thir t the time of the issue of the new 4 per cent bonds the difference 

between the interest at their rate and at the rate of the 
gage bonds (Le., the rate difference of 2 adj 
UE the eei between January 1, ha respective dates of the 
„5 of the present bonds. The proportion ot the current semiannual 
— pue 1 installments which shall have oar on eg aoe 1, 1897, on 1 eE 
us do not bear Jan coupons, shall likewise rovided for 

cash at the time of the delivery of opens os ys M 

The bonds to which the f visions apply and the extent of 
the cash requirements to meet ue der prov DnA are thus sho 


COME installments January 1, 1896, 3 


1899, 

ß!!! of dannary Lendialy 1c os 
a mae during pendency of 2A to and including 
Pme nt of interest as between rates of old and new bonds 

Tere cent per annum from January 1,1897, to maturity of old 


at the respective due dates of the cou 
ts on ou 


2,450,010 


os $1, e bonds, due July 1, 1897 ---- 
bonds, due Jan: 1, 1898 
On 000 bonds due July 1, 1808 
— 5 bonds, due January 1, 1899 
500, 200 
Pacific, Eastern Division, first 6s (matured August 1,1895): 1895): E 
8 coupons of August, 1894, and February and August, 25 
KFF ESE EEEE ENAR E S E A OT E , 600 
Interest maturing during pendency of plan to January 1, 1897.. 100, 400 
Kansas Pacific, Middle Division, first 6s E uo June T 199) ^" 

IN ires entere iene 1 and December 1. M And June 1, Sim 
Interest maturing during pen dency of plan to January 1, 187... 985, 
Kansas Pacific, Denver XXE. e ue May 1, 1890): sin 

Defaulted coupons of May 1 and November 1, 1894, and May1 
foe sinters oris DAET EDIDA Reden LMS P AO 
nterest ma ndenc an RE , 090 
justment aring ducts erras an — of old and new bonds 
(2 per cent from 8 1, 1897, to maturity of old bonds)... 274, 727 
7, 121, 582 
In all cases where the foregoing provisions a interest 
installments not represented E coupons beca rely | Beate nang 2 maturity of the 


rincipal of the grec the syndi take assignments of such interest 
ents from holders atin 3 bonds for de t, or f: 
e 
such assignmen manner here r c 
coupons taken up by the syndicate. = 3 


Assessment. 


au gerede, ne present company will be assessed at the rate of 
share. 
e paying the assessment of $15 per share will receive the 
Pico of the assessment (viz, 2 r — in new 3 stock at 
par, and will also receive par of thar common stock in common 
Stock of the new iy meu 

Shareholders who do not pay their assessments as called will forfeit their 
Fore elus Ss t will be underwritten before the plan is de- 


vided, 
y the committee, niger including such expenses and 
as it shall make or inen in the premises, 9 compensation to 


members of the 

The amount of this assessment shall be able at such times and in such 
installments as the committee shall dete Ine alter the plan has beon de- 
daret operativo, ð2v MACO then QU Dar ators DAIL be called in any con 


secutive thirty days. 
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Reorganization syndicate, 


A tion A has been organized under the ement of 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bankers, to furnish the sum of $10,000,000 for the 
following purposes: 
1. To purchase 


‘op all the interest coupons on first-mortgage bonds now in 
default. 


2. To purchase as they shall mature hereafter the interest coupons on 
first-mortgage bonds, and also the semiannual assignments of interest accru- 
ing on bonds already matured during the pendency of the plan and until it 
shall become operative. 

8. To purchase, if it shall be found advisable for the 8 of the re- 
or tion, any outstanding flrat- mortgage bonds and aha bri bonds, 
and to deposit the same under this plan; and, if it shall be found advisable, 
to purchase all or any defaulted or future maturing coupons or interest as- 
signments on Omaha bridge bonds. 

Coupons and interest assignments purchased for account of the syndicate 
shall be deposited in the Mercantile Trust Company of New York, which shall 
issue its certificates for the same to the syndicate, or such other course 
shall be taken in respect thereto as shall be determined by the committee 
and the bankers to effectively and conveniently carry out this feature of 
the plan, and as will secure to the syndicate all rights of the bondholders in 
and to the coupons and interest claims so . and in and to the lien 
and rigni of enforcement of the lien thereof. 

Such steps shall be taken in respect to all purchased coupons and interest 
assignments as will secure a valid claim for cumulative interest in favor of 
the reorganization syndicate. 


The right is reserved on behalf of the committee, with the assent of the 
bankers, to call for an increase of the amount required to be advanced by the 
syndicate to $15,000,000. 

The syndicate is to advance a sum not exceeding $100,000 for expenses, re- 
8 with 6 per cent interest after the plan shall have been declared 
operative. 

All advances made by the syndicate shall be repayable to it in gold. 

Six million dollars of preferred stock are to be turned over as compensa- 
tion to the syndicate, of which the bankers are to retain one million as their 


own compensation. 
Limitations of time. 


For declaring plan operative.—The time for 3 this plan operative 
is to be limi: December 31, 1896, with the right on the part of the com- 
mittee to extend the time for six months—namely, to June 30. . Notice 
that the plan is operative shall be given by publication through each of the 
depositaries he: r mentioned. 

or deposit of securities.—The time for the deposit of bonds receivable 
under this plan and of the shares of stock of the present company is limited 
to December 31, 1895, after which date ao bonds wh be admitted except u 
the payment of a penalty of 5 per cent. Uponshares of stock deposited after 
the time above limited (December 31. 1 the assessment will be at the 
rate of $20 a share. After the expiration of the limit of time the penalty of 
$5 a share will be payable at the time of deposit, and will not be refunded. 

Deposits may be made on and after November 1, 1895. The committee re- 
serves the right at any time to alter the penalties above specified or decline 
to receive further deposits of bonds or stock. 

Should it in the opinion of the committee a desirable to make any 
substantial alterations in the foregoing plan, it shall make publication of 
such p: d alterations for at least twenty days, during which time the 
security holders not approving of the proposed alterations shall be permit- 
ted to surrender their certificates of deposit and withdraw their securities, 
pm refunding with 6 per cent interest the amounts advanced in purchase 
of the coupons and interest assignments on their respective bonds, 


Securities receivable on deposit under this plan. 


The following securities will be received under this plan at either of the 
Gepositaries hereinafter mentioned: 


Boxps. 


1. Union Pacific Railroad Company's first-mo: bonds. 
2. Union Pacific Railroad Company's sinking fund mortgage bonds. 
onan Union Pacific Rai Company's Omaha Bridge 8 per cent mortgage 
4. Union Pacific Railway Company's Omaha Bridge renewal bonds. 
5. The Union Pacific Railway Company Kansas Division and collateral 


mor bonds. A 
6. (Kansas Pacific) Union Pacific, Eastern Division, first-mortgage bonds. 
7. (Kansas Pacific) Union Pacific, Middle Division, 3 bonds. 
8. Kansas Pacific Railway, Denver Extension, first-mo: nds. 
9. Kansas Pacific Railway consolidated first-mortgage bon 
10. Kansas Pacific Railway income bonds. 
11. Leavenworth branch bonds. 
12. Denver Pacific Railway and telegraph first-mortgage bonds. 


STOCK. 
13. The certiflcates of stock of the present company. 


Depositaries. 
The Mercantile Trust Company of New York. 
Old Colony Trust 8 of Boston. 
Bank of Montreal. of London. 
Amsterdamsche Bank, of Amsterdam. 
Deutsche Vereinsbank, of Frankfort-on-Main. 


Bonds and shares may be deposited hy the holders thereof in either of the 
above-named de taries, who shall issue their own negotiable certificates. 
After the plan has become operative, the committee may order the trans- 
mission of securities deposi in any one of the depositaries into the keeping 
of The Mercantile Trust Company of New York, who shall constitute the 
central de tary, and who shall thereupon issue its own engraved certifi- 
cates for the previously issued certificates of the branch or auxiliary deposi- 


taries. 

Until the plan shall have been declared operative, depositors of bonds in 
either of the depositaries may apply to have their bonds transferred to E 
other depositary, upon payment of the expense thereof, and shall be entit 
to the certificates of the last depositary upon the surrender of the certificates 
previously issued to such depositors. 

Holders of securities who shall have deposited the same in any one of the 
foreign auxiliary depositaries shall, where such securities have the for- 
eign government stamp attached, be entitled to receive the new securities 
likewise with the foreign government Mrs i 3 

Forfurther particulars and powers of the committee, depositors are re- 

* ferred to the agreement of which this plan is a part. 


Mr. MORGAN. Icall attention to some of these statements. 
The total main-line mileage Mono for under the ment is 
1,827.59 miles. The outstandi 


g land and town lots, contracts for 


lots sold, land sold, on December 31, 1894, was $6,162,751.55. All 
those outstanding obligations pass, under this eement of the 
President of the United States, into the hands of Louis Fitzgerald 
and company. 

Now, the funded debt of the Union Pacific Company, as it is 
described in this statement on the 1st of October, 1895, is stated 
by them here to be $52,622,000. Of that sum the first mortgage 
sixes is $27,229,000, due January 1, 1896, to 1899, covering that 

eriod of time. It then goes on to mention the rest of the funded 

ebt, as follows: : 


Funded debt (October 1, 1805), Union Division: 


Union Pacitic first mortgage 229,000 
Union Pacific land grant 7s .. 7,000 
Union Pacific sinking fund 8s .. 3, 730, 000 
Union Pacific Omaha bridge 88. 503, 000 
Union Pacific Omaha bridge rene 1,055, 000 
nion Pacific collateral trust 6s* .. 3,623, 000 
Union Pacific collateral trust 5s* .. 4,677,000 
Union Pacific collateral trust 4}s* . 2,039, 000 
Union Pacific equipment trust 5s*............ 1, 149, 000 
Union Pacific collateral trust notes (s 8,610, 000 
In all, amounting, as I have stated, to the sum of $52,622,000, 


That is the funded debt that isto be taken care of under this 
agreement. It assumes the whole amount of the first mortg 

bond, and then adds tothat amount these various issues of bonds, 
which, by the agreement, if it is executed, will be placed in pri- 
ority over the United States. They exclude all other obligations 
of the company; but they take in this funded debt and make that 
the basis of the new operation of the reorganization of the com- 


pany. 

. Then they add to that Eastern Division sixes, Middle Division 
sixes, Denver Extension sixes, Kansas Pacific consolidated sixes, 
Kansas Pacific income sevens, Kansas Pacific income subordi- 
nated sevens, Kansas Division and collateral fives, Denver Pacific 
first-mortgage sevens, and Leavenworth Branch first mortgage 
sevens, amounting to the additional sum of $34,764,350, and these 
are to have the privilege of the reorganization and of priority. 
They are to be brought in here as if they were first-mortgage liens 
upon this property, made so by the agreement between the holders 
of the a ia bonds and the stockholders, or.some of the 
stockholders, of this company. 

But, sir, that does not include all the stockholders. "There are 
some honest men who are stockholders and who are entirely left 
out of this agreement, who can not get into it. They are com- 
plaining here. They are writing letters. I will insert a circular 
in my remarks from H. W. Rosenbaum, who is one of that class, 
and who is very much aroused about the lossthat he has sustained, 
and also his associates in the ownership of these classes of stock. 

The circular referred to is as follows: 

New YORK, July 6, 1897. 

The carrying out of the present reorganization plan of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company, with its $75,000,000 aw poete ud stock which is to be 
5 thereunder, would be a great wrong, and a national disgrace and 
disaster. 

In order to prevent this it is absolutely necessary that Congress should 
take immediate steps during the present session. Foreclosure proceedings 
are steadily progressing, and the promoters of the scheme maintain that it is 
too late now for Congress to interfere, and that after their having made the 
contract with the Go ernment Congress would be powerless to prevent the 
carrying out of the agreement. They further assert that they will obtain a 
decree of sale within a very few weeks, and that the whole matter will be 
accomplished and a sale of the road and of the Government claim will take 
place before Congress reconvenes. 

The Union Pacific Railroad does not need a reorganization plan. It re- 
quires only a refunding plan of its mortgage debt on a lower b of interest 
and commensurate with the preva standard rate of interest. The com- 
pany is absolutely poc se bane solvent, and would be able to adjust its 
whole indebtedness satisfactorily to all creditors—if this powerful reorgani- 
zation combination had not blocked the way to the company for obtaining 
the necessary assistance—by enlisting and interesting in its scheme every 
prominent banking house in New York, London, Amsterdam, and Berlin, as 
well as many ors of the company. 

There are many ways possible by which Congress can prevent this dis- 
graceful scheme, which entails infinite and unnecessary loss to thousands of 
innocent holders, and compels the Government to accept an enormous 
and needless sacrifice. The simplest way would be either of the following: 

First. That the United States Treasury pay off the first mortgage, and 
then extend the whole debt at, say, even 3 per cent and a 1 per cent sinking 
fund, which would cancel the debt in about forty-seven years; or, 

Second. That Congress enact the proper laws which would enable the 
company to extend its first-mortgage debt now dueata lower rate of in- 
terest, or to pay off the mortgage from the proceeds of a new first mortgage 
to be created, aggregating about the same amount as the present mortgage, 
the Government to receive the full face value of its claim in second-mort- 


bonds. 

These bonds could be held in the United States Treasury as a current asset 
and be sold by the Government at itsown convenience and at such times and 
prices as may be decided upon. Even in this way the Government would 
realize much more for the claim than the present syndicate contemplates to 
pay therefor, as the | eere bid averages only about 53 per cent of the claim. 

There is no doubt that the company will, at all times, ba fully able to meet 
the interest on the debt, and that eo frat ad offers will be made for the 
bonds by various syndicates and investors. 

Ir either of these two fundamental ideas be adopted by Congress, a greed 
victory for common honesty and decency will be won. In any event, ho 
eyer, Congress should proves’ the sale of the road and of the Government 
claim mm after a full Metrum as of all the facts has taken place. 

ours, very respectfully, 
H. W. ROSENBAUM. 


* Not embraced in reorganization. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Itis upon this basis that they build the total 
funded debt that is provided for in this agreement at $140,425,863, 
when in fact, according to the most extreme assertion that can be 
made in this case, the whole amount of the prior mortgage is that 
which is called the first-mortgage sixes, amounting, as they say, 
to $27,299,000. They put the capital stock, then, of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company outstanding at $60,868,500. How they 
get at that I do not comprehend. It makes no particular differ- 
ence. 

Then for the purpose of recommending this scheme to the 
stockholders and bondholders of the company, including the other 
bonds which have been made by this agreement prior to the first- 
mortgage bonds of the company, ‘the following table,” they say, 
“shows the gross and net earnings resulting from the operation of 
the Union Pacific main lines (exclusive of the company's income 
from other sources) for each of the ten years from 1885 to 1894, in- 
clusive." Theaverage net earnings for that period of time, accord- 
ing to their statement, has been 57,563,669. 10 for each of those 
years by the Union Pacific Company. They put that statement 
out, giving the dates and the amounts earned in each year, for the 
purpose of inducing these men to go into this arrangement and to 
convince them that by going into it they are getting a magnificent 
property.which yielded an average, as I have said, of $7,553,669.10 
of net earnings every year from 1885 to 1894, fora paltry sum. It 
is, indeed, a booming speculation. : 

They then go on to state the available assets which they expect 
to put into this fund. I will not mop to repeat it, but it is a very 
large amount of bonds which are held by different people. They 
then speak about the anxiliary companies that they have gotten 
rid of, and felicitate themselves on their success in having gotten 
rid of those auxiliary companies—those companies that were built 
out of the money of the Union Pacific Railroad Company con- 
trary to law and for the diversion of which these men are respon- 
sible now to the Government of the United States. 

I quote the following from their address recommending the 
**combination:” 

Nor does the reorganization include provision for the collateral trust obli- 

tions of the Union Pacific Railway Company. The securities embraced in 
Thae trusts are largely those of companies which have already, by orders of 


eourt made in the original general receivership cause or in independent fore- 
„lost in part or in whole their character as portions of 


tion of any of their fixed charges. p 

tions of mutual oria point to a continued Bis Gk qp of such of these 
a properties as have had a demonstra value, in harmony with 
that of the reo company, and relief from the burden of these guar- 
anties will, it is believed, be an advantage obtained without detriment to the 
earning capacity of the property. 

All of which means that when the companies reorganize these 
men will come back for their shares in the property, and will re- 
ceive it. 

In their address they say, further, that— 

The total charges for the prosperous year of 1892 (including interest on fixed 
bonds, mortgage sinking funds, Government deductions and requirements. 
and other char, made up in large part of guaranty obligations) aggrega 
the sum of $7,881,475.44, or a sum greater by $881,475.44 than an amount neces- 
sary to pay the annual interest on the maximum mortgage debt and full divi- 
dend A the — — issue of preferred stock contemplated in the following 
plan of reo on: 

The maximum interest and dividend requirements under the plan applied 
to the average annual net earnings of the past ten years shows these results: 


NET EARNINGS. 
verage net earnings of Union Pacific Railwa roper) for ten 
T years, 1885 to 1804, inclusive DARREN ior Te 2 NnA) 
INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS. 
Annual interest on the maximum issue of $100,000,000 of 4 per cent 

bonds under following plan Sd iensen enn a eiS 4,000,000 
Annual 4 per cent dividend on the maximum issue of $75,000,000 pre- 

ferred 3,000, 000 

They issue $75,000,000 of preferred stock, give a 3 per cent divi- 
dend upon it, and guarantee it to the holders: 

'Then they make this conclusive statement: 

Interest and dividends on preferred stock $7,000, 000 
Average surplus over interest and full dividends on preferred 
stock 563, 659 

Why shall the United States lose $25,000,000 for the pure of 
ginny away such a property to the wreckers of the Fitzgerald 
combine? 

Is it peace and freedom from public cares that we are seeking 
when we donate this great dividend-paying property to this com- 
bine to get rid of a vexed question? Are we callous to the appeals 
of a wronged and overburdened people, and, in our indifference to 
their rights, are we to hand them over to these wreckers to again 
become a a prey to their cupidity? 

For capitalizing this property that cost them only $28,000,000 
and creating upon it this preferred stock of $75,000,000 and a 
bond mortgage at 4 per cent on $100,000,000 they have $563,669 
annually to pay on the stock that 1s not preferred—the most ex- 


$7, 563, 669 


orbitant profit that possibly can be conceived of in respect toa 
property of this kind. 
ote in italics: 

The lowest net earnings realized by the Union Pacific Railway were those of 
the year 1595, when they were $4,315,077.25, or $315.077.25 in excess of interest on 
the maximum amount of bonds as proposed in the following plan. 

That is the lowest. Then they go on to give the plans by which 
they will raise money to build up this new monopoly of the earn- 
ings of the industrial classes. Pardon me for thus again present- 
ing in these eosin the dangerous point in this unexampled 
outrage on the whole country. It can not be too seriously con- 
sidered. 

They are to issue new bonds, 
pay these bonds? 

The new bonds shall be dated January 1, 1897, and shall bear interest from 
that date, payable on the Ist days of each January and July thereafter 
until maturity. They shall be secured by a first-mortgage lien upon all the 
main line mileage of the Union Pacific ilway Company, upon the equ 
ment acquired by the new company, and upon the unsold lands and the land 
contracts embi in the trusts of the Union Pacific land-grantand sinking- 
fund mortgages,the Denver extension first mortgage, the Kansas P. 
consolidated first mortgage, and the Denver Pacific first mortgage,and upon 
such branch lines of railway as the committee shall avail of through the 
ownership of branch line bonds in the trust of the Kansas Pacific consolidated 
first mortgage. 

Who is to get this new preferred stock? 


The new preferred stock shall be entitled to 4 per cent noncumulative divi- 
dends, payable out of the net or surplus earnings of the reorganized company 
before th» payment of any dividend on the common stock. 


What class of these alleged creditors is to be favored with this 
preferred stock” and its dividends, guaranteed at 4 per cent per 
annum? What do they pay for it, and who will be taxed in freight 
rates to pay the dividends on thisinflated stock? The people will 
answer in time, and with no uncertain voice. 

Then they go on to give the distribution of the new company’s 
security to the persons who become the subscribers to this con- 
tract. 


Who will provide the money to 


CASH PROVISIONS FOR FIRST-MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Through arrangements made with the syndicate, hereafter mentioned, the 
following cash provisions are made in respect to defaulted and future inter- 
est on present outstanding first-mo; e bonds of the Union Pacific and 
Kansas Pacific railway companies, as shown in detail below. 


I will not go through the whole of it, but will call attention to 
the first and second: 


First. The coupons now in default upon present first-mortgage bonds are 
to be purchased im cash for account of the syndicate at the time of the de- 
posit with the committee of the bonds to which they pertain. 

Second. Coupons maturing on deposited first-mort bonds in the in- 
terval between the deposit thereof under the plan and the date from which 
bonds of the new company are to bear interest (January 1, 1807) are to be 
purchased by the syndicate from the committee, which in turn shall apply 
the amounts so received, at the respective due dates of the coupons, to the 
payment of corresponding installments on its outstanding certificates appli- 
cable to such deposited bonds. 


Then it goes on with a further statement of all these different 
adjustments: 


In all cases where the foregoing provisions apply to semiannual interest 
installments not represented by coupons, because of the prior maturity of 
the principal of the bonds, the syndicate will take assignments of such inter- 
est installments from holders presenting their bonds for deposit, or from the 
committee as to such bonds as shall have been deposited, and will hold and 
treat such assignments in the manner hereinafter provided with respect to 
coupons taken up by the syndicate. 


Now, here are the assessments: 


giro vU DR stock of the present company will be assessed at the rate of 

r share. 

Shareholders paying the assessment of $15 per share will receive the 
amount of tbe assessment {ie $15 per share) in new preferred stock at 
ma will also receive par of their present common stock in common stock of 

e new company. 

Shareholders who do not pay their assessments as called will forfeit their 
nene Tua DUK assessment will be underwritten before the plan is de- 
clared operative. 

The proceeds of the assessment shall be applicable to the cash require- 
mentsof this plan as herein provided, and to such requirements as shall be 
fixed and determined by the committee, including such expenses and charges 
as it shall make or incur in the premises, and suitable compensation to the 
members of the committee. 

* * * * * * t 

A agg pam ies syndicate has been organized under the management of 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., bankers, to furnish the sum of $10,000,000 for the 
following purposes: 

Pi ac purchase all the interest coupons on first-mortgage bonds now in 
efault. 

2. To purchase as they shall mature hereafter the interest coupons on first- 
mortgage bonds, and also the semiannual assignments of interest accrui 
on bonds ae y matured during the pendency of the plan and until it shall 

me operative. 

3. To purchase, if it shall be found advisable for the Pei oa e of the re- 
organization, any outstanding flrst-mortgage bonds and Omaha Bridge bonds, 
and to deposit the same under this plan; and, if it shall be found advisable, 
to pure all or any defaulted or future maturing coupons or interest 
assignments on Omaha Bridge bonds. 

* Ld * $ * * * 
The syndicate is to advance a sum not exceeding $100,000 for expenses, re- 
payable with 6 per cent interest after the plan shall have been declared op- 
erative. 

All advances made n the syndicate shall be repayable to it in gold. 

Six million dollars of preferred stock are to be turned over as compensa- 


tion to the syndicate, of which the bankers are to retain one million as their 
own compensation. 
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Here is a list of thirteen securities that will be ** received under 
this plan at either of the depositories hereinafter mentioned: " 
First, Union Pacific Railway Company's first-mortgage bonds; 
second, Union Pacific Railway Company's sinking-fund-mortgage 
bonds; third, Union Pacific Railwa ay 8 Omaha Bridge 8 

nion 


per cent mortgage bonds; fourth, c Railway Compa- 
ny'sOmaha Bridgerenewal bonds; fifth, the Union Pacific Railwa 
Company, Kansas Division and collateral mortgage bonds; sixt 
(Kansas Pacific), Union Pacific, Eastern Division, first mortgage 
bonds; seventh, (Kansas Pacific), Union Pacific, Middle Division, 
first-mortgage bonds; eighth, Pacific Railway, Denver 
extension first-mortgage bonds; ninth, Kansas Pacific Railway 
consolidated first- mo bonds; tenth, Kansas Pacific Railway 
income bonds; eleventh, Leavenworth Branch bonds: twelfth, 
Denver Pacific Railway and Telegraph first-mortgage bonds; 
thirteenth, the certificates of stock of the present company. 

Mr. President, when the President agreed to this plan and 
agreement for the reorganization of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company, and recognized Fitzgerald as the mam who could deal 
with the United States for securing the benefits which are con- 
ferred on his committee in the several letters that have been read 
here, he attempted to put all of the creditors of this company. all 
of the first-mortgage bondholders, and all of the stockholders 
who could not or did not choose to come into this arrangement, 
at the mercy of this committee of reorganization. 

Now that the Government of the United States can be involyed 
in a cutthroat transaction like that against its own citizens, its 
own le, and in favor of foreigners who hold the majority of 
the Vnde is something that to me, Mr. President, is inconceiva- 
bly horrible. I can not understand how any n could take 
the rights of American citizens and subject to such out- 
rageous treatment as is thus given to them by making the United 
States Government a party of the other part to the combination 
that is created by that agreement. 

I think I have got this subject intelligently before the Senate. 
I will not indulge myself in ing the comments upon it that 
rise in my thoughts, but I will leave it to the cool and quiet re- 
flection of Senators and of the people of the United States whether 
Mr. Cleveland had the right, as President of this country, to sub- 
ject any class of our citizens, the bondholders for whom this 
sinking fund stands as absolute security, or any of the creditors 
of this company, to the merciless exactions of this syndicate, and 


to their power to freeze them out and deprive them of their rights 
absolutely. Whenever that contract made between Fitz d 
and the last Administration is by a court or con ed 


by the inattention and neglect of the Congress of the United States, 
we have then made ourselves a party to this whole arrangement, 
and there will be no chance to escape from it in law, and none to 
escape from the shame that it will inflict upon this country, 
These facts have been only indistinctly known and conjectured 
until to-day, and are not yet fully developed. They have been 
kept .n the background. This repeti which is an essential 
part of Fitzgerald's authority to deal with this Government, was 
not brought forward and no notice is taken of it in the corre- 
spondence. The sinking fund, which by the Thurman Act is ab- 
solutely dedicated to the payment of certain claims and demands, 
which the Government of the United States stands pled, to, is 
allowed by this agreement to be taken and perverted so that Fitz- 
rald and his associates shall have the benefit of it and of its 
everage and power tooppress and crush out other men, like Rosen- 
pu who are concerned in this railroad as stockholders or bond- 
olders. 
In order to make this matter perfectly plain, I have only to read 
the act of 1878 in one particular: 


Sec. 8. That said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, accord- 
of vely therein, be 


ther m 
if any, lawfully cha 8o ce eris to be paid into 
sinki ng to their respective lawful priorities, as well as for 


rsons having any claim upon said 
ue order; but the i 


ortgage, l or other creditor of any of said 

nar 18 excuse 8 said a 3 from the du 
ts to any creditor except the U: 
‘When we laid our hands upon the revenues of the Union Pacific 
Company arising out of its regular operations as a railroad com- 
y, and when we Ser eg them also, in addition to the receipts 
might come into the Treasury of the United States from that 
source, to apply an actual money payment annually into that 
sinking fund, we exercised as much power over that corporation 
and of its property, its assets, its income, and its dues, as if 
the corporation and all of these things had actually belonged to 

the United States. ve 
No man and no government can exercise powers of this kind 
over the of another man or any corporation unless the 
power is given by statute. The power was so given; and has 


been employed. The right to employ it has been controverted 
up throngh the courts until it has reached the Suprem 
the United States, and they have decided that the C 
United States had the right to do that with the property of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

Having that right, and having accumulated this fund under that 
right, having dedi icated it to the trust which is placed upon it, 
without discrimination in favor of any bondholder or any cred- 
itor,or against any of these people, for us to turn around and put 
it in the power of Fitzgerald and his syndicate to take this prop- 
erty and freeze men out, throw them aside, and say that they 
shall have no interest in the sinking fund or the property of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company in its reorganization, is an act 
of shameless wrong on the part of the Government of the United 
States which is unaccountable and unpardonable. We can not 
take that sinking fund or any of the assets of the Union Pacific 
Company and apply them to the purposes as set forth and 
upon these railroad wreckers in this Fitzgerald agree- 
ment. 

Sir, that agreement and the men connected with it ought to be 
rebuked, I care not how high they may stand in the estimation of 
the world. They have undertaken to violate expressly the statutes 
of the United States, not in spirit only, but in letter. The act, if 
consummated, between the last Administration and Fitzgerald will 
be a repeal of the eighth section of the Thurman Act; it will stand 
as if it had never been enacted; and how any court in Christendom, 
even by the consent of the ies concerned, can find jurisdiction 
or authority thus to set aside a statute and to take from the men 
who are interested as beneficiaries the advan of this express 
statu trust, is something that to my mind, Mr. President, is 
ryt pres y, 55 I have not got sense enough to see 
it if it is rig 

I wish now to call attention to the act of 1887, as it is quoted 
in the resolution of the Senator from Kansas, reported back by 
the Committee on Pacific Railroads. Let me state—and I have 
the resolution before me here to show it—that the authority of the 
Attorney-General to file £he bill of foreclosure of the lien of the 
United States, mark you, upon the subsidy bonds is e y 
stated in that bill to be the fourth section of the act of 1887: 

The United States of America, by Judson Harmon, Attorney-General, 
acting in the direction of the President of the United —.— 
under the authority of the tenth section of the act of Congress & 


May 7, 1878, and entitled “An act to alter and amend the act entitled ‘An act 
to aid in the construction of a railroad and ph line from the Missouri 
DUM ne Pacific 2 ^ — D ot ai 
same for postal, mili: and other purposes,’ approv u 1862, an 
T y 2. 1 in amend- 
ment of said act,” and under the authority of the f. section 
of act a March 3, , enti! “An act authorizin 


on of the books, accounts, and methods of railroads which d 
id from the United States, and for other purposes." 

That is the bill which I suppose was filed in Kansas, though it is 
not stated in the title of the bill that was given here where it was 
filed. In the other bill, which is filed in Nebraska, the authorit 
quoted for the filing of the bill is the section I am about to read, 
section 4 of the act of 1887, and no other authority is pretended. 

Now,let uslook at that act. Let us view that in the plain, 
practical, common-sense, unavoidable construction that every 
man must put upon it; and in doing that, Mr. President, I must 
express my astonishment that any lawyer could ever have found 
under this section 4 authority for foreclosure of the subsidy lien 
of the United States. 

It has no reference to it. It has reference to the first-mortgage 
lien, and only that. Atthetimeand in the very act in which the 
Pattison commission was created to go out and investigate into 
these railroad corporations, the Government of the United States 
became aware that combinations were about to be formed for the 
foreclosure of this first mortgage; that advantages were being 
sought then by the very men who are trying to work them now 
to get the whole power of these mortgages into their control, and 
through them to control the raiiroads. 

There then existed in the Congress of the United States a party 
that were apprehensive that the Government would be swamped 
and overflowed by the immensity of these debts, and that Con- 
gress would hesitate to make the appropriations necessary; but, 
sir, the whole subject underwent a most thorough discussion in 
the Congress of the United States, and they resolved upon two 
things. One was to send out this commission to investigate this 
subject to the very bottom and report back to Congress by the 
first day of the next ensuing ; and the other was to do 
what is required here. 

What is that? Not to wait for a default on the first-mortgage 
bonds and proceed to foreclosure, but long before any forfeiture 
had taken place, or any failure had occurred to pay these bonds at 
maturity, or to pay the interest upon them, Congress anticipated 
what might be done, and conferred upon the President of the United 
States an authority in advance, whenever he might think it was 
proper for the protection of the United States, to pay off those 
mortgages and 5 to the rights of the mortgagors, 
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and then to proceed upon that mortgage, to which the Govern- 
ment was thus subrogated, to make a foreclosure by calling inthe 
assistance of a court. 

Of course that was an actual mor ; it was drawn up and 
signed and trustees were int in the mortgage, and that 
mortgage could not be done MT with except by a decree of fore- 
closure, for no sale was provided for under the mortgage itself 
by the trustee. That was a case of actual foreclosure of an actual 
mortgage, and not the enforcement of a Government lien. They 
are just as distinct, Mr. President, as M mena be. Both in fact 
&nd in legal significance they are utterly different. Anticipating 
what might take place—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it is entirely agreeable to the Senator from 
Alabama, I ask him if he will be willing to continue his remarks 
on Monday? If so, with his permission, I will move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn. = s . ES 

Mr. MORGAN . After I get through with this point, I will give 
my consent to that motion, and thank the Senator for his inter- 


vention. 

Now I will read that section 4: 

Sec. 4. That whenever. in the opinion of the President, it shall be deemed 
necessary to the protection of the interests and the preservation of the 
Becurity of the United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other inter- 
est in any of the property of any or all of the several companies upon which 
8 lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance paramount to the right, title, or in- 
terest of the United States for the same property, orany part of the same, 

ay exist and be then lawfully liable to be enforced, the Secretary of the 
clear ott s such . — ^s other EA by 8 the 
sums lawfully due in respect thereof out of the Treasury— ` 

Here is an appropriation of money; and if the President would 
order the money to be paid, no man could fault with him for it. 
The payment would be entirely according to the act of appropria- 
tion made in this law— 
and the United States shall thereupon— 

Upon those conditions, upon the happening of those events— 
become and be subrogated to all rightsand securities theretofore 1 
to the debt, ae regs: Den or other incumbrance in respect of which suc 
payment shall have been made. It shall be the duty of the Attorney-General, 
under the direction of the President, to take all such steps and proceedings, 
in the courts and otherwise, as shall be needful to redeem such lien, mort- 
gago, or other incumbrance, and to protect and defend the rightsand interests 
of the United States in respect of the matters in this section mentioned, and 
to take steps to foreclose any mortgage or lien of the United States on any 
such railroad property. 

There the right given and the right attempted to be exercised 
under this bill, which poros the authority of the court to act 
in the premises upon the fourth section of this act, is the right to 
foreclose or to pay off all prior incumbrances; and when that is 
done, for which the money is actually appropriated, then the Pres- 
ident may direct the Attorney-General to proceed to demand and 
claim the subrogation to that lien and its foreclosure by the assist- 
ance of a court. That has been attempted to be applied to the lien 
of the United States. It never had any reference to the lien of 
the United States. Our bonds were not then due; they were not 
about to falldue. Nodefault inthe payment of the subsidy bonds 
. was in prospect at that time. 

Wehad no right to recover back theinterest from that company 
under a decision of the Be Wu Court n the subsidy bonds 
until the last one of them had matured. that all of the right 
of the United States to proceed for a foreclosure to pay those sub- 
sidy bonds was not in contemplation when this act of 1887 was 
enacted, and nothing has occurred since that time to alter the 
situation. 

Therefore this fourth section had reference alone to the first- 
mortgage bonds, which were required then to be paid off and the 
Government to be subrogated to that right; and then, after the 
3 foreclosure was to take place; but instead of that, 
instead of paying off these bonds, the President of the United 
States says, Go and sell the interest of the United States and 
protect us against these bonds;“ and the only word of protection 
contained in all these letters is the suggestion of Mr. Fitzgerald 
in one of his letters that $45,000,000 is to be paid, over and above 

e 3 so as to protect the Government of the 

nited States. e is no guaranty, no provision for it; nothing 
that could be enforced by specific performance. 

It is a mere indefinite statement of Mr. Fitzgerald that that i 
what the contract means. Suppose it does mean that, the Presi- 
dent of the United States did not have the authority to ask Mr. 
Fitzgerald to e the United States against these bonds. The 
President could not enter into an agreement with him under any 
law that existed on the statute book to protect the Government of 
the United States against these bonds. His duty was a plain one. 
The money was appropriated in this act, and his duty was to pay 
off the bonds. How easy it is for the President of the United 
States to pay off these bonds. According to the statement made 


in this agreement, which I have just read, of Mr. Fitzgerald and 
his associates, there is in the registry of that court cash and cash 
assets which, when they are added to the amount of the sinking 
fund in the Treasury of the United States, are more than sufficient 
to pay off the whole of the first-mortgage indebtedness. 

ence it is that Attorney-General McKenna, in reply to the res- 
olution of the Senate, says this company is not insolvent. He was 
bound to state that, and he stated t this company is not insol- 
vent. What, then, are we doing here? Here is a company that, 
in the hands of receivers and in the hands of the Treasurer of the 
United States, has money enough to pay off itsindebtedness. It 
is represented as being insolvent, and 1s carried into court upon 
that representation, and the very 1noney which is in the hands of 
these people is to be handed over to Fitzgerald to enable him to 
become a bidder for the property when it is sold, Ah, sir, that is 
a shameful transaction. 

More than that. TheotherdayI called theattention of the Senate 
specifically to the terms of the statute under which these first- 
mor e bonds were issued. They are payable in lawful money 
of the United States; and the bill filed by Dexter & Ames says 
that they were payable in lawful money of the United States in 
1865, when they were passed, but in 1808 the contract was novated, 
drawn anew, and stamped upon the back of each one of these 
bonds—so the bill states— whereby the obligation was changed 
from lawful-money payment to payment in goldcoin. Whatever 
etfect that may have upon the rights of the parties as between 
themselves, a subsequent N of this property has the right 
to demand that the property, if foreclosed and sold, shall be fore- 
closed and sold in compliance with the original contract, for that 
is the one which the statute authorized to be made, and none 
other. But instead of doing that they have got a new contract, 
made three years later, upon which they are now prosecuting 
their suit for the foreclosure of that first mortgage. 

Mr. President, nothing can be plainer, it seems to me, than that, 
as between the United States and the holders of these first-mortgage 
bonds, they having accepted these bonds with this new contract 
stamped upon them, not recited in the mortgage and not in ac- 
cordance with the statute, the priority is gone; they have waived 
it. Ido not say, sir, that even under such circumstances as that 
the Government of the United States might not still have some 
moral obligation to assume these bonds and to pay them, notwith- 
standing the novation of the contract, but I do say, as a matter of 
law, that that lien as to the United States is gone, and that this 
bill, filed upon a contract of that kind, can not be sustained upon 
that ground, can not be the basis of the foreclosure of that mort- 
gage against the objection of the United States or of any person 
concerned. 

Now, having restated that point, Mr. President, I will yield the 


floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Imove that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 19, 1897, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate July 17, 1897. 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Charles S. Johnson, of Alaska, to be United States district jud, 
for the District of Alaska, vice Arthur K. Delaney, to be removed. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

David A. Nunn, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue sor A Fifth district of Tennessee, to succeed Frank P. Bond, 
removed. 

Frederick E. Coyne, of Illinois, to be collector of internal reve- 
nue for the First district of Illinois, to succeed William J. Mize, 
resigned. 

COMMISSIONER-GENERAL OF IMMIGRATION. 

Terence V. Powderly, of Pennsylvania, to be Commissioner- 

General of Immigration, to Pee Herman Stump, resigned, 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 

George W. Heist, of Nebraska, to be register of the land office 

at Sidney, Nebr., vice John M. Adams, resigned. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Samuel S. Dingee, to- be postmaster at Wilmette, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, the appointment of a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after July 1, 1897. 

M. A. Gilson, to be postmaster at Harvey, in the county of Cook 
and State of Illinois, in the place of Jeremiah O Rourke, removed. 


Huitt H. Nutter, to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the county 
of Morgan and State of Indiana, in the place of Henry Shireman, jr., 
removed. 

John W. Dexter, to be postmaster at Croswell, in the county of 
Sanilac and State of Michigan, the appointment of a postmaster 


í 
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for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after July 1, 1897. 

Priscilla S. Scruggs, to be postmaster at Holly Springs, in the 
county of Marshall and State of Mississippi, in the place of David 
McDowell, removed. 

Riley S. Hart, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county of Burt 
and State of Nebraska, in the place of Allen T. Hill, removed. 

Fred Bostwick, to be postmaster at Pine Plains, in the county 
of Dutchess and State of New York, in the place of Frank Eno, 
removed. 

William R. Duvall, to be 
of Pickaway and State of 
removed. 


stmaster at Circleville, in the county 
hio, in the place of Charles McLean, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 17, 1897. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

William L. Merry, of California, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Nicaragua, 
Rica, and Salvador. 

GOVERNOR OF ARIZONA. 

M. H. McCord, to be governor of Arizona. 

MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL, 

Horace N. Allen, of Ohio, now secretary of legation and vice 
and deputy consul-general at Seoul, to be minister resident and 
consul- general of the United States to Korea. 

CONSULS. 

John F. Caples, of Oregon, to be consul of the United States at 

Lae eee Chile. 
arles Deal, of New York,to be consul of the United States at 
St. Johns, Quebec. 

Grenville James, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Prescott, Ontario. 

Edmond Z. Brodowski, of Illinois, to be consul of the United 
States at Breslau, Germany. 

illiam i 3 of IIlinois, to be consul of the United 
States at Tunstall, England. 

James M. Shepard. of Michigan, to be consul of the United States 
at Hamilton, Ontario. 

Adam Lieberknecht, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Zurich, Switzerland. 

Daniel T. Phillips, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Cardiff, Wales. 

Radcliffe H. Ford, of Maine, to be consul of the United States 
at Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 

John C. Covert, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Lyons, France. 

rles W. Erdman, of Kentucky, to be consul of the United 
States at Firth, mie 

William L. Sewell, of Ohio, to be consul of the United States at 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Charles A. 8 of Maine, to be consul of the United 
States at St. Stephen, New Brunswick. 

ahlon Van Horne, of Rhode Island, to be consul of the United 
States, at St. Thomas, West Indies. 

William W. Henry, of Vermont, to be consul of the United 
States at Quebec, Canada. à 

William K. Anderson, of Michigan, to be consul of the United 
States at Hanover, Germany. 

Samuel E. Magill, of Illinois, to be consul of the United States 
at Tampico, Mexico. 

Delmar J. Vail, of Vermont, to be consul of the United States 
at Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut, Charles E. Colahan, to be a lieutenant-commander. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Theodore G. Dewey, to be a lieutenant. 

Ensign Henry F. Bryan, to be a lieutenant, tune grade. 

The following-named assistant surgeons to passed assistant 
Surgeons: 

enry La Motte. 

Charles E. Riggs. 

James F. Leys. 

Richard G. Broderick. 

Frank C. Cook. 

Ammen Farenholt. 

Charles P. Kindleberger. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 

Timothy S. O'Leary, a citizen of Massachusetts, to be an assist- 
ant paymaster. 

COMMISSIONERS TO EXAMINE AND CLASSIFY LANDS. 

Roland T. Rombauer, of Princeton, Mont.,to be a commissioner 
to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Missoula land district in Montana. 


Edwin S. Hathaway, of Missoula, Mont., to be a commissioner 
to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Missoula land district in Montana. 

William V. Tompkins, of Prescott, Ark., to be a commissioner 
to examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Missoula land district in Montana. 

Joseph C. Auld, of Glendive, Mont., to be a commissioner to 
examine and resp lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Bozeman land district in Montana. 

James A. Johnson, of Bozeman, Mont., to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Bozeman land district in Montana. 

Watson Boyle, of Washington, D. C., to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, in 
the Bozeman land district in Montana. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

William Q. Ranft, of Missoula, Mont., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Missoula, Mont. 

Richard H. Jenness, of Atkinson, Nebr., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at O'Neill, Nebr. ! 

C. Frost Liggett, of Sheridan Lake, Colo., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Lamar, Colo. 

COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


George W. McCowan, of New Jersey, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Bridgeton, in the State of New Jersey. 

Frederick D. Huestis, of Washington, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Puget Sound, in the State of Washington. 

PENSION AGENT. 

Cyrus Leland, jr., of Troy, Kans., to be pension agent at To- 

peka, Kans. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Isaac E. Lambert, of Kansas, to be attorney of the United 

States for the district of Kansas. 
POSTMASTERS. 

William L. Roach, to be postmaster at Muscatine, in the county 
of Muscatine and State of Iowa. 

John W. Palm, to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, in the 
county of Henry and State of Iowa. 

William A. Stevens, to be posumaster at Columbus, in the county 
of Bartholomew and State of Indiana. 

James W. ds (foe to bepostmasterat Birmingham, in the county 
of Jefferson and State of Alabama. : 

W. Lee Brand, to be postmaster at Salem, in the county of 
Roanoke and State of Virginia. : 

H. B. Woodfin, to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ Home, in 
the county of Elizabeth City and State of Virginia. 

E. G. Darden, to be postmaster at Hampton, in the county of 
Elizabeth City and State of Virginia. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, July 19, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by Rev. J. FRED HEISSE, of the city of Washington. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I present the petition of Hon. C. Greeley 
and 7 other citizens of Jacksonville, Fla., in favor of the passage 
of the tariff bill at the earliest possible moment. The petitioners 
state that“ industry is paralyzed; thousands of workingmen are 
out of employment, and the success of the future is jeopardized 
by the importation of immense quantities of foreign goods.” So 
they ask that each and every Senator and Representative will 
actively cooperate in securing protective-tariff legislation at the 
earliest possible date," and they demand that it shail be the kind 
of legislation ** which wiil adequately secure American industrial 
products against the fn pentuum of foreign labor." I move that 
the petition lie on the table. 

e motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a memorial very numerously 
signed by residents of Warrensburg, Mo., in my native county, 
remonstrating against the imposition of a tax on bank checks, I 
ask that the memorial may be referred to the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance for their prayerful considera- 
tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM presented roay memorials of publishers and 
business men, citizens of Lima, Ohio, remonstrating against the 
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enactment of legislation intended to destroy the present system of 
ticket brokerage; which were referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. TURPIE presented gd E 


rs to accompany the bill 
(S. 1663) for the relief of John Schierling, administrator de bonis 
non of the estate of Gallus Kerchner; which were referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In view of the provision in the deficiency 
appropriation bill in relation to the action next winter of the 
Committee on Claims (the clause, I understand, remains in the 
bill; the Senator from Maine says it does), I introduce a bill for 
the pamane of the French spoliation claims, which I ask may be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Claims, so that the 
committee will have jurisdiction of them under the clause in the 
appropriation act. 

he bill (S. 2403) to provide for the payment of claims of Amer- 
ican citizens for spoliations committed by the French prior to the 
31st day of July, 1801, as allowed by the Court of Claims under 
the act to provide for the ascertainment of such claims approved 
January 20, 1885, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. : 

Mr. CAFFERY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2404) for the 
relief of the estate of Turner Merritt, late of the parish of East 
Baton Rouge, La.; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2405) to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘‘An act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors who are 
incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and providing 
for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent parents," 
and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. f, 

Mr. BURROWS introdnced a bill (S. 2406) for the relief of 
Daniel W. Perkins; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HALE. Imovethatthe Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After two hours and twenty 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 6, 56, 152, 153, and 182 to the bill (H. R. 13) N appro- 


priations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. R. 52) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to issue tents for the use of the Grand Army of the 
Republic Encampment, at Leavenworth, Kans.; and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice-President. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HALE. I present the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the deficiency Spproprinton bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco, in the chair). The 
report will be read. 

he report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d eing votes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13) making appro- 
p to supply deficiencies in the 3 for the fiscal year end- 

ng June 30, 1507, and for prior years, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6 and 58, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 153, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 152, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment insert $23,122; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 182, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment insert the following: 

“To pay C. W. Coombs, assistant nopi tment messenger, at the rate ee 

r annum, for services rendered and to be rendered from March 4, 1897, to 

mber 1, 1897, inclusive, $1,242 09. 

“To pay George Jenison, special messenger, at the rate of $1,200 
for services rendered and to be rendered from March 4, 1897, to 
1897, inclusive, 8895.49." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


rannum, 
cember 1, 


EUGENE HALE, 

S. M. CULLOM, 

F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


J. G. CANNON. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine 
whether there has been any change in the language of the amend- 
ment offered 55 him, providing an extra appropriation for the 
Committee on Claims? 

Mr. HALE. That is not in this conference report; it was in the 
previous report. The clause is substantially as it was drawn by 
me, pore’ an appropriation of $1,000 to enable the Committee 
on Claims to consider all cases before it. and all cases that have 
eer reported and not substantially agreed to, and to report to the 


nate. 

Mr. TELLER. That was agreed toin the former conference. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; that was agreed to in the former conference. 

Mr. ALLEN. There was no substantial change? 

Mr. HALE. No substantial change. 

Mr. BUTLER. I inquire of the Senator from Maine what be- 
came of the amendment of the Senate in relation to armor plate? 

Mr. HALE, That has been agreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the report of the conference committee. 

'The report was concurred in, 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business. 

'The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No. 125, re- 
ad by Mr. HARRIS from the Committee on Pacific Railroads 

eclaring it to be the sense of the Senate that the President should 
direct the tondere! Opino Treasury to carry out the provisions of 
the act approved ch 3, 1887, by clearing off by payment the 
paramount liens, mortgages, etc., on the Union Pacific Railroad 
and to take steps to foreclose any mortgage or lien of the United 
States on any of said railroad property. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenator from Alabama [Mr. 
MoRGAN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, on Saturday I concluded what 
remarks I had to make upon this case, having introduced an agree- 
ment between the committee of reorganization and the persons 
who have come in and subscribed to stock and bonds and other 
things of this new reorganization scheme. I have but very little 
to add to what I then said. 

I want to make my most profouud acknowledgments to the 
eight or ten Senators, more or less, who did me the honor to pay 
attention to what I had to say. I was not addressing the Senate 
really, except pro forma. 

I was addressing my remarks to the people of the United S 
and I think, upon the evidence submitted on last Saturday, tha 
they will come to the conclusion that an agreement ought not to 
be executed which sells the Union Pacific Railroad for $28,000,000 
to this reorganization committee after that reorganization com- 
mittee have already ed amongst themselves to create a new 
company, by which there shall be issued $100,000.000 of 4 per cent 
bonds, of which $75,000,000 are to be retained for purposes not 
described, and $75,000,000 of preferred 4 per cent stock, the divi- 
dends being guaranteed, and the balance of it in common stock. 
They price the property at $236,000,000, being more than $200,- 
000,000 profit. 

This matter has attracted the attention of men who are very 
deeply interested in it, because they are stockholders; and I have 
received letters from some of them. I will read an extract from 
one of the letters to show how much these men have the matter 
at heart, which is dated New York, July 17, 1897, in which the 
writer says: ` 

It must be remembered that the present stockholders were innocent of 
any wrongdoing, and I can-show you dozens of letters from small people all 
over the country who have still their shares, bought at mgh prices frem the 
very people who brought the Union Pacific to its present pass. These people— 
the Goulds, the Dillons, the the Ameses, and the others, including the 
present directors and receivers (or at least many of them), sold out their hold- 
ings long ago, and are now interested in the very syndicate which is trying to 
freeze out the present stockholders and to do the same thing over again after 
making the present shareholders pay tbem a 15 percent assessment. * * 

The Goulds and company are clever enough to get themselves out of the 
way of harm. Ask the syndicate, or the syndicate managers, to show the 
list of 1 in their scheme aud you will find out that all I say is 
true. The big ones get out, the small ones are in and have the stock, and 
will have to pay a large assessment to the very men who robbed them, and 
will rob them again. 

I do not know what proceedings had taken place at the time ` 
Jay Gould reorganized the Union Pacific stock arrangement, but 
I have been informed, and the country so understands it, that he 
bought up the stock, or a large part of the stock, of the Union 
Pacific Company at a very low rate—almost a nominal rate—and 
readjusted it until the issue of stock amounted to about $60,000,000, 
if Iam correctly informed; and thereupon he sold his stock and 
made an enormous amount of money—millions of dollars; per- 
haps eight or ten million dollars—out of that transaction. 

Now we find that one of his successors is here engaged in this 
reorganization company for the purpose of trying to force another 
reorganization and to force out the holders of the stock who are 


Of 


not in the combine, and voted an assessment.of $15 a share. 
course many of these men can not pay it; they have got simply to 
be frozen out. 

With that statement I desire to P Sra end have printed as 


of my remarks the opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan, of the 
upreme Court of the United States, in the case of The United 
States vs. Stanford, which decides some of the most mi cota 
questions which have been suggested and argued by me briefly. 
and that decision I rely upon as establishing a confirmation óf the 
ground I have taken. 

Ialso ask that the opinion of Mr. Chief Justice Fuller in the 
case of The Central Pacific Railroad vs. California be printed as a 
part of my remarks. That opinion also decides some very impor- 
tant matters, some of which have been suggested here by a Sena- 
tor—I forget now what Senator made the tion, but it was 
u the question as to the power of the State to tax the property 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. The power of the State 
is affirmed in this opinion in respect of all property of every kind 
and character held by the Union Pacific Railroad Company except 
merely its franchise. 

With that permission, Mr. President, I will yield the floor, stat- 
ing that I have attempted, to the best of my ability, to economize 
the time of the Senate in ing this very important transaction 
before the country, and I rely upon and I appeal to the President 
of the United States that he will enable the of the United 
States to look into this matter, which it has no opportunity to 
look into since the agreement was made. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama asks 
leave to have inserted in the RECORD the decisions to which he has 
referred. The Chair hears no objection, and it will be so ordered. 

The decisions referred to are as follows: 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 783.—October term, 1895. 


The United States, appellant, vs. Jane L. Stanford, executrix of Leland Stan- 
ord,deceased. Appeal from the United States circuit court of appeals for 
the Ninth circuit. 
[March 2, 1890.] 


Mr. Justice Harlan delivered the of the court. 
Eois cie er rii Bm to establish a claim agninst the estate 
of Leland Stanford for $15,237,000. 

er eps arie, cierre the shares of the capital 
Btock of the Central Pacific Railroad pent of Cones ane ci i rie 
Pacific eredi Yann ot goto sei oe a were under the laws 
of California, and which subsequently were and became the 
Central Pacific Railroad 


k upon companies receiv- 
ing to pay the principal at maturity and to reimburse the United 
States for all interest paid thereon. 
The bill proceeds upon the ground that by the constitution and laws of 
California, at the time the above FTC 
when they received the bonds of the United States, stockholder of a 
railroad was liable, in proportion to the stock owned and held 
him, for all of its debts and Habili ties, and, 
Stanford m MED the United States in 
The PIDEN CONIC NIE n bile Gu M oe eel Sia con es She TE 
of olders for the debts and obligations of com: receiving bon 
of the United States under the Pacific acts does mee eme upon the 
verned by the d of Congress 


of Calif. but is 
rds were H ts tion in aid of the construction of the 
Union and Central Pacific 


companies were respectively created or 
8 trei prb dad 


iden 


—— the provisions of 
under which the United States made grants of 
the issuing of bonds in aid of the construction of a railroad and 
from the River to the Pacific Ocean. - 

By the act of July 1, 1862, entitled *An act to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and tel ph line from the Missouri River tothe Pacific Ocean, and 
to secure to the Government the use of the same for Rat € and 
other pu " (128tatutes, 489, chapter 120), the Union Pacific Com- 
pany was Space canted with power to lay out, locate, maintain, and enjoy a 
— — railroad and SR —— from a named point in what was then the 

rn 


Nebraska to the of what atthat time was 


authority to take from those 
stone, and tim 


; the United States to extinguish the Indian titles 
to all lands falling under the operation of the act and required for tho right 


of way and ts made. For the purpose of aiding in the construction of 
said rail and telegraph line, and to secure the safe and speedy transpor- 
tation of the mails, troops, ns of war, and public stores," a t 


m 
of lands was made, for which patents were directéd to be issued as 
secutive miles of rai and telegraph were completed and equipped in all 
—€— as required. (Sections 2, 3, and 4.) 

he fifth section provided that for the Pee tose mentioned the Secretary 
of the red i upon the completion and equipment of 40 consecutive 
of railroad and telegraph, should issue to the company bonds of the United 
States of $1,000 each, — in thirty years after date, bearing 6 cent 
per annum interest, to amount of sixteen of said bonds per mile for such 
section of 40 miles; and “to secure the re t to the United States. as 
hereinafter provided, of the amount of said bonds so issued und delivered to 
said company, together with all interest thereon which shall have been paid 
Lien United States, the issue of said bonds and delivery to the n 
ipso facto constitute a mor on the whole line of the an 
tel ph, together with the rolling stock. fixtures, and property of ever 
kind and description, and in consideration of which said bonds may be — 
and on the refusal or failure of said company to redeem said bonds, or any 
part of them, when required so to do by the Secretary of the „in 
accordance with the provisions of this act, the said with all the righ‘ 
functions, immunities, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, and also 
lands granted to the said company by the United States, w. at the time 
of oni default shall remain in the ownership of said company, may be taken 
ion of by the Secretary of the Treasury for the use and benefit of 


the 
nited States.’ 

ferred to were made m condition that said nr 
shall pay said bonds at maturity. and keep said railroad and telegrap. 
line in repair use, and shall at all times transmit dispatches over said 
tel h line, and nett and munitions of war, 
and public stores upon railroad for t whenever requ: 
to do so by any department z and that Government shall at all 
times have the ‘erence in the use of the same for all the pur afore- 
said (at fair and reasonable rates.of compensation, not to exceed the amounts 


ma Pr pestes for the same kind of service); and all compensation 


said bonds and interest until the 
was entitled to pay the United States, wholl 
bonds, Treasury notes, or other evidences 
to be allowed at ; and after th 
interest were — cgi at least 5 
uired to be annually — L” to the payment thereof. (Section 6.) 

company was req to file its assent to the act in the Department 
of the Interior within one year after its passage.and it was allowed until the 
1st day of July, 1874, to complete its railroad and — imi through the Ter- 
ritories of the United States to the western boun of the Terri of 
Nevada, “there to meet and connect with the line of the Central Pacific = 
road Company of California." (Sections 7, 

ninth section authorized the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western Rail- 
any of Kansas to construct a railroad and telegraph line from the 
ver, at the mouth of the Kansas River, “upon the same terms and 
conditions in a " as were provided in the act for the construction 
of the railroad and tel: line first mentioned, and to meet and connect 
with the same at the me of longitude named; 
of the meridian of Fort Riley, to the aforesaid point, on the one hundred 
meridian of longitude, to be subject to the approval of the President of 
W F 

same 


debt 


struction of said railroad and telegraph line first mentioned, and to meet and 
first- tioned . and tel 


connect with L-men' 0 h line on the eastern 

of of said panies file their tance 

of the conditions of this act in the Department of the Interior wi six 
months after the of act." 

The tenth y chartered by the State of 


vided that the 
Kansas should complete 100 miles of its road, commencing at the month of 
the Kansas River, within two years after M ys assent to the conditions 
T un 


of the act, and 100 miles eee the whole was completed; 
and the Central Pacific Company of California should complete 50 
miles of its road within two after its assent to the provisions of 
the act, and 50 mr per gent thereafter until the whole was completed; and 
*after completing roads, y» or either of 


to be constructed, on the same terms and conditions as provided in this act 
in relation to the said Union Pacific Railroad Company." 

And the Central Pacific Railroad Company of California, after completin 
its road across that State, was authorized to continue the construction o 
said railroad and telegraph through the Territories of the United States to 
the Missouri River, including the branch roads inthis act, upon the 
routes hereinbefore and hereinafter indicated, on the terms and conditions 
provided in this act in relation to the said Union Pacific Railroad Company. 
until said roads shall meet and connect, and the whole of said railroad and 


the entire line 


The fifteenth ve to any other railroad com 


section y then or there- 
after incorporated the right to connect wi 


ith the road 9 provided 
for by the act, at 5 and upon such 3 and equitable terms as the 
President of the United States should iba. 

All of the railroad companies named in the act, and assenting thereto, or 
any two or more of them, were authorized to form themselves into one con- 
solidated company; notice of such consolidation to be in writing, to be filed 
iu the Department of the Interior, and the consolidated company to proceed 
to construct the railroad, branches, and telegraph line, upon the terms and 
conditions provided in the act. (Section 16.) 

The seventeen: provided: "That in case said company or com- 
with the terms and conditions of this act, by not 


1897. 
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completing said railroad and telegraph and branches within a reasonable time, 
or [xa not the same in Tp. and use, but shall permit the same, for 
an to or out of re , and unfit for 


company or con 
leted, so as to form à acere line of railroad, ready for 
ri River to the navigable waters of the Sacramento 

nia, by the Ist day of July, 1876, the whole of all of 
constructed under the provisions 


west of the west foot of the Sierra Nevada Moun ere shall be re- 
served of each and installment 25 ore. cent, to be and remain in the 
United States asury undelivered un d and all parts thereof 


in the Treas: until the whole of 1 for in this act is fully 
completed; if the said road or.any part thereof shall fail of completion at 
the time limited therefor in this act, then and in case the said part of 


ng, d Fon 
s cent u its costs, exclusive of the 5 cent to be 
em tes of tare thereon A ems 


shall exceed 10 

to the United may reduce the rates 

reasonable in amount may fix establish same by law. And the 
tter to accomplish object of this act, namely, to promote the public 

interest and wel construction of said line, 


ngress t ie having 
may, at any s 
companies used b add to, alter, 


thorized to enter into an 
Telegra) 


ther pu 


Compan 
ent line Ine ot 9 
moved u 


pan provisions of A es act to ater ap ect of —— 
line of tel ph. And in case of pepe Hee 
author: to remove their line of te apai aR of rail: 
. section. 8 of the railroad 
nies named herein.” (Section 
he act of 1 was amended in many particulars by the act of July 2, 1864. 
8 856, cha: 216.) a The tin rur for the general route of 
Union Pacific and of filing themapof the same, and the time for 


veritied 
8 by said sec- 


MU or for 
o Freellent of ‘tte 


EET 
ereto ma: a 
act and the act to recs 


mof. of their said rail 
fornia of any portion of — Tea 
road and telegraph line, upon the certificate of said commissioners tha? such 
on ie completed «i required by the ack to which this i amendatory.” 
Section 
Bo muon of sant agi pring sell apie df Rac gn Ps apewne he Br sa 
ed to aid in the 


Government of a — of the bonds constructio: 

of the said aled; and it was ri s provided thatthe failure of any 
one company to co a fui She with the condi requirements of that 
act, and the act of w. vg Yes a forfeiture of 
the rights, priv or franchise of an oe company or companies that 
shoul DASS, complied with the same. (Section 7.) 


To enable any one of the co; 
connections. 

necessary ferries upon and across all rivers which its road might pass in its 
course; and authority was given each 8 to construct over all rivers 


for the gpumedano» of such bridges having suitable and proper draws 


forthe Peg ae f steam: 

The tenth section provided: That section 5 of said act be so modified and 
er rm that the Union Pacific Railroad uthorized he Central Pacte Rail- 
road Com: pany, and any other company a in the con- 
struction of said road, e As sn pray oo pic this section of said road, 
as provided in this act and the ich this g an 5 issue their 
first-moi bonds on 


rtgage a tele respo vo railroad and telegraph lines to y^ 
amount not MAE thie amount vovg ee bonds of the United States, and of 
even tenor and date, time of maturity, rate and character of Mere with 
the bonds authorized to be issued to said railroad com; vely. 
the lien of the United States bonds shall be subo teto th of the 


their propo roperty, and 

of the sixth section of the act to which 
the transmission of dispatches and the tion o! 

tions of war, supplies and public stores for the Government ‘of the United 


States. Andsaidsectionis is further amended by striking out the word ‘forty,’ 
1 in lieu thereof the words on each and every section of not less 
wenty.’’* 

By the eleventh section it was declared that if any of the railroad compa- 
nies entitled to bonds of the United States, or to issue their first-mortgage 
bonds herein NE fore c" at the time of the approval of this act, issued, 
or shall thereafter its own bonds orsecurities in such form or 
manner as in law or ei ene the same to priory of preference of 


yment to the said guaran or said fi bonds, the 
5 of such corporate bonds outstandi „or rrt rg 
shall be deducted from the amount of such ice &nd first-mortgage 


bonds which the 98 be entitled to recei 


an amount only of such Government bonds and each: first-m. bonds 
Shall be granted or itted as added to such outstanding, unsa ed, or 
uncaneeled bonds Aw cmspen. shall make up the whole amount per mile 
to which the company wo! otherwise have n enti pS 

vided also, no ean by this act shall be conveyed to any party 
or and no bonds be issued to any company or com y 
or Mole REID the 


amendmen mad 
ee ae enone SADE Ree crea oe then thigachand She act amended 
y 
The twelfth section provided that the Leavenworth, Pawnee and Western 
Railroad Company. now known as the Union Pacific Railroad Com y» 
Eastern Division, should build the railroad from the mouth of Kansas 
shoal wi wa ra Leavenworth, or, if that be not deemed the best 


unite wit 
Company should not be proceeding in 
pany no 
ee Territories, whe: Leavenwort. 
estern Railroad Company, or nion Railroad Com; 
Eastern Division, shall have completed its road to the hundredth d: o 
longitude, then the last-named company ma; proceed tomake said 
ward untilit meets and connects with the Railroad 


publie and tnd Gove 


facilities ae as to 
any kind in favor 
or adverse to the 


A 
fits 


tion and use to 


act were auth 


singular the ts, benefits, immuniti 
done and rformed, 


ies, guaran: 
and be subject to the same terms, 
Mons. M NOMEN NON RM CON „„ 
are or may be entitled or subject to t 
piace and substitution of said com so 
man 


All the of this act, so far as applicable, Jules or 10 6n - 
nera to th ped Nee And if, 88 Son by 
o e 8 oon 
8 - met 


company au organiza. 
tion, such company, upon the couple vided, 
shall be entitled to, and is hereby authorized to, continue and extend the same 
under the circa in eroof as fully and completely a 


l in and 

Union Pacific road, «e u doing so shall enjoy all the 
ts, pi d erred by This act on said Union Pacific 
Railroad Company." (Section 16.) 

By a subsequent act, oy ete March 3, 1365. zen tenth section of oce act 
of 1564 was so amended as to allow the Cen Pacific Railroad 
and the Western Pacific ny of California, the nbn: ETE 


line of co; z T, that ent made 
theCen California to the Pacific: 
pany, of said S of t! t to construct all that portion of 

said railroad and tel ph from the ne of San Jose to Sacramento, was 
ratified tter company, with all the privileges and 
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benefits of the several acts of Congress relating thereto and subject to all 


the conditions thereof.“ e Stat. 504, c. 88.) 
From this review of the legislation of Congress it n; that the acts of 


and when examined 


uiry in this court. 

mpany Gi .S., 82), this a 
that the construction of a railroad connecting the 
Pacific Ocean was a national work, because such a road would be a areas 
national highway, under national control; that the scheme for establishin 
that highway originated in national necessities, the country being involv 
at the time in a civil war, which threatened the disruption of the Union and 
endangered the safety of our possessions on the c, and that the enter- 

rise required national nssistance, because private capital was inadequate 
hr an undertaking of such magnitude. 

It appears upon the face of the act of 1802, as amended by the act of 1864, 
that Congress ad in view the promotion of the public interest and welfare 
by the construction of a railroad and telegraph line that could be used by the 
Government at all times, but icularly in time of war, for tal, mili- 
tary, and other purposes and that. so far as the Government and the public 
were concerned, such road and telegraph were to be operated as one contin- 
uousline. These ends were to be attained through the agency of a corporation 
created by Congress and cf oertain corporations organized under State 
laws, which Congressselected as instruments to beemployed in accomplishing 
the public objects specified in its legislation. 

Naturally, the next inquiry is whether Congress made any, and, if any 
what, provision to secure the United States against liability on account of its 
bonds issued in aid of the construction of this national 


he whole line of the railroad and ADR constructed by the 
company receiving the bonds, together with its rollin 


n the refusal or failure of the 8 redeem 
the bonds, or any part of them, when required so to do by the Te of 
the Treasury in accordance with the act, the railroad, with all the rigata, 
functions, immunities, and 55 . thereto, and all ds 
granted to the compans could be taken possession by that officer, for the use 
and benefit of the United States. The same act also authorized the Govern- 
to retain all sums due as compensation for services rendered in its 
behalf by the railroad company. 

These provisions were so far altered by the act of 1864 as to authorize the 
Union Pacific Railroad pom or any company authorized to participate 
in the construction of the rbad from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, 
to place a first mortgage on their railroad and reps oe lines, res vel; 
(to an amount not exceeding the bonds of the Uni States), to which mo! 

the lien of the United States bonds was made subordinate—saving the 
Fight of the Government, reserved in the act of 1862, to be erred in the 
use of the railroad and e for the terr prin reto of the mails, troo: 
and munitions of war, and the transmission of telegraphic dispatches. e 
act of 1864 also provided that only one-half of the compensation due from the 
Government for services rendered should be retained and applied to the pa - 
ment of the bonds issued m the United States. But the act of May 7, sS 
known as the Thurman Act (20 Statutes, 56, chapter 96, section 2), provid 
that the whole of such compensation ht be retained, one- to be ap- 
plied to the payment of interest on the bonds issued by the United States, 
and the other half to be turned into the sinking fund established by that act. 

These and other provisions indicate the extent to which Co: deemed 
it necessary to make provision for the protection of the United States pone 
liability on its bonds loaned to rail companies for the purposes indicated 
in the act of 1862. The security taken by the Government was, of course, im- 
paired by the act of 1864, which subordinated the lien of the United States as 
originally declared to the first mortgages executed by the respective com- 
panies under the authority of that act. But if the act of Paco fairly inter- 

reted, excludes the idea that stockholders of the companies MESE 
nds were to be ecd iens Bong og to the United States for the principal an 
interest accruing on those ds, the! ation of 1864, however un ,did 
not have the effect of imposing such liability. 
the Paciflc Railroad acts is that no 
ng upon the stockholders of a co; 


Now,the important fact disclosed 
one of them contains any clause imp: rpo- 
ration receiving subsidy bonds personal responsibility for any debt due to 
the United States from such corporation by reason of his failure to pay those 
bonds at maturity. It 8 competent for Congress, when incor- 
orm the Union Paciflc Company, to impose such liability upon 

he stockholders of that corporation. 

But as it did not do so, as the personal liability of stockholders for the 
debts of the corporation arises only from statute, it can not be ed, nor 
is it claimed, that the stockholders of that corporation incurred by their sub- 
scriptions of stock any liability to the United States or to any other creditor 
for the debts of that company; they were bound, of course, to make good the 
amount of their subscriptions: but that being dons, their personal r: 
bility to creditors of the corporate ng Bore :; oat vs. Bailey, 20 Wall, 
Terry vs. Little, 101 U. S. 217; tees of Schools in Andover vs. 

13 Met., 589, 541; Blee vs. Bloom. 19 John., 459. 474; Carr vs. Iglehart, 3 

our vs. Seymour, 20 N. Y., 139; Bohn vs. Brown, 33 Mich., 
icks, 7 Lea, 40, 45; Smith vs. Huckabee, 53 Ala., 191, 193; Salt 
Lake o National Bank vs. Hendrickson, 40 N. J. I., 52, 54: Coffin vs. Rich, 
45 Me., 507, 510; 3 Thomps. on Corp.. section 2925, and authorities there cited.) 

Congress by its legislation encouraged and invited the investment of pri- 
vate capital in the construction of a highway which at that tame wasdeemed 
of vital importance to the whole country. As the stockholder of a corpora- 
tion is not liable, beyond the amount of unpaid subscription, for its debts, 
unless such liability is Lud any by statute, and as the acts of Congress in 
quo are silent upon that subject, every subscriber to the stock of the 

nion Pacific Rail Company must be d 
the condition, implied by law, that he should not be personally liable for the 
debts of the corporation. It is not too much to say that if the acts of I8 and 
1864 had made the stockholders of the corporations therein named personall 
linble. in proportion to their stock, for the repayment of the principal an 
interest of the bonds issued and delivered to such corporation, the accom- 
pusing of the Sonte Congress had in view would have been seriously re- 
ded, if not wholly defeated. 

It is said, however, that these principles have no application to stockhold- 
ers of California corporations that came into existence under constitutional 
and statutory provisions making & stockholder of a railroad corporation 
liable, in proportion to his stock, for its debts and obligations. 

Eia ponie on can not be sustained except upon the theory that Congress 
intended to take a larger security, in respect of that part of the Pacific road 
which the California company undertook to construct and maintain, than it 

' took in respect of the Union Pacific But it can not be inferred 
from the legislation of Congress that it intended, for the protection of the 


eemed to have become such upon 


interests of the United States, to impose a heavier liability upon the stock- 
holders of the California company than was imposed upon the stockholders 
of the Union Pacific Company. Why should it have so intended? 
Why should it be supposed that gress would pu ly make it more 
difficult to construct one pars of the proposed national highway than another? 
The supreme end sought to be attained was, by means of private capital 
and governmental aid, to secure the construction of the whole line for the 
benefit, primarily, of the United States, and for the use of all the people. If, 
instead of making use of the Central Pacific mpany of Calif 
Congress had itself created a 55 with authority to construct a 
from San Francisco through the Territories of the United States, to meet the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. no one would su that the stockholders 
posed liabilit: M sei — — t. ft ity of k: 
y y upon them. respect of the aio - 
holders to the United States, on account of its subsidy bonds, we can not be- 
lieve that Co! intended to apply to the stockholders o 
poration, selec n the great work of establishin 
and telegraphic communication between the Missouri River and the Pacific 


used for govern- 
mental and public B 2 as it ized “the necessity of uniting, by 
iron bands, the destiny of the Pacific and Atlantic States; as its enactments 
disclose an intention to grant national aid to the corporations named. upon 
terms and conditions applicable alike to all of them, we can not impute to it 
the purpose to makea mination against one part of that line that would 
necessarily have retarded the eg rer sy of the important public object 
which it hadin view. Throughout the whole of the acts referred to is mani- 
fest the p that the California corporation, and other State 5 
tions named, should enjoy the rights, immunities, benefits, and privile 
en to them, upon the same terms and conditions as were prescribed for the 
Jnion Pacific Railroad Company. 
But the im tion of liability upon the stockholders of the California cor- 
ration for the debt of that corporation arising out of the bonds it received 
rom the United States, when no such liability was imposed upon the stock- 
holders of the Union Pacific Railroad corporation on account of like bonds 
received by it, would be inconsistent with that equality in terms and condi- 
tions which Congress prescribed for the corporations that were invited or 
permitted to participate in She rente. rights, benefits, privile, and im- 
5 granted by the Gene Government to the corporation created 


The 
the 


of the stockholders of 
tates arising 
out of 


bliga railroad companies to pay at matur- 
ity the bonds received from the United States in aid of the construction of a 
rail ,there are cogent reasons 
why a rule should not be applied 
flc Railroad Company which confess- 
edly can not be applied to stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad 
pany. Both corporations participated in the execution of the pu: 
h received franchises and powers from the Federal 
be exerted for objects of national concern. 75 yee the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company of California became an artificial being under the laws of 
that State, its Pond owes itsexistence tothe National Government, for all that 
was ey eee by thecorporation that constructed and owns it was accom- 
ed in the exe of privileges granted by and because of the aid derived 


m the United States. 
granted this corpora- 


Company, except the franchise Dt e a corporation, and such others as 
were merely incident to the organization of the company. e d grants 
and subsidy bon quanti 


ds So UM SORRY ware the same in character and 
as those to the Union Pacific, and t 
Each of the com es was req the Department of the Interior 
its acceptance of the conditions imposed before it could become entitled to 
the benefits conferred by the act. 

“This was Doge rtd done by the Central Pacific Company, and in this way 
that corporation voluntarily submitted itself to such le tive control by 
Congress as was reserved under the power of amendment." Again, in the 
same case: But for the eorpore wers and financial aid granted by Con- 
c= itis not probable that the would have been built." (Sinking Fund 

ases, 99 U. S., 710, 727.) And in California vs. Pacific Railroad Company, 127 
U. S., 1,38, Mr. Justice Bradley, delivering the opinion of the court, referred 
to the Pacific railroad acts, relating to the Central Pacific Railroad, 
said: “ Thus, without referring to the other franchises and privileges con- 
ferred upon this company, the fundamental franchise was given or the acts 
of 1862 and the su uent acts to construct a railroad from the Pacific Ocean 
across the State of California and the Federal Territories until it should 
pee the Union Pacific, which it did meet at Ogden, in the Territory of 


The relations between the California corporation and the State were of no 
concern to the National Government at the time the purpose was formed to 
establish a great highway across the continent for governmenta! and Aera 
use. Congress chose this existing artiflcial being as an instrumentality to 
accomplish national ends, and the relations between the United States and 
that corporation ought to be determined by the enactments which established 
those relations; and if those enactments do not expressly nor by implication 
subject the stockholders of such esi rique to DAY for its debts, it isto 
m 5 that Congress intended to waive its right to impose any such 

y. 

The views we have ressed render it unnecessary to consider as irre 
uestion in the case. e are of opinion that the bill filed by the United 
tates was properly that the order of the circuit court of 

a affirming such dismissal was correct. 
e judgment is, therefore, affirmed. 


1897. 
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SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
No. 559.—October term, 1895. 


The Central Pacific Railroad Company, plaintiff in error, vs. The Feopio of 
rus State of California. In errorto the supreme court of the State of Cali- 
ornia. 


[March 16, 1896.] 

Mr. Chief Justice Fuller delivered the opinion of the court: 

'The assessment of the State board of e tion is not attacked on the 
ground of fraud, but it is contended that the value of the Federal franchise 
or franchises pasate ey pee in error was included therein, and that 
as the assessment emb: all the property assessed as a unit, it was thereby 
wholly invalidated. (Santa Clara County vs. Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
e D U. S., 304; California vs. Central Pacific Railroad Company, 127 

B 


y section 1 of article 13 of the constitution of California it is provided 
that “all AEO of the State not exempt under the laws of the United 
States shall be taxed in proportion to its value, to be ascertained as provided 


by law. The word property as used in this article and section is hereb; 

declared to include moneys, credits, bonds, s dues, franchises, and 

other matters and things, real, personal, or mixed, and capable of ng 
rn 


ownership;" and by section 10 that the franchise, roadway, road 
and roll stock of all railroads operated in more than one county in this 
State s be assessed by the State board of equalization at their actual 
value; and the political code provided that this must be, and the mode in 
which it should be, done. 

Railway corporations were required to furnish the board of equalization, 
before it acted. and as of the first riper See! March in each year, a statement 
signed and sworn to by one of their officers, showing in detail the whole 
number of miles of railway in the State, and, when the line was ly out of 
the State, the whole number of miles within and without, owned or operated 
by each eed geri and the value thereof; the value of the roadway, road- 
bed. and of the whole, and the value of the same within the State; the 
width of the right of way; the rolling stock and value; the earnings of 
the entire road and of the road within the State; the net income; the capital 
stock authorized and paid in; the number of shares authorized and issued, 


etc. 

This verified statement for 1887 was made by plaintiff in error in due time, 
and . to be a “statement in relation to its property subject to taxa- 
tion in the State of California, owned by it for the year ending on the first 


Monday in March, 1887, and of all property used in opera: its railway dur- 


ing such year." And it was therein set forth, among er things: “The 
ue of the franchise and entire roadway, roadbed, and rails within Stato 
is $12,273,785.” The board of equalization determined “that the actual value 


of the franchise, roadway, roadbed, rails,and rolling stock of said company 
within this State at the said date and time in March was and still is the sum 
of $18,000,000,” and thereupon the said franchise, roadway, roadbed, 
rails, and rolling stock for the year 1857 " at that sum. 

By section 3670 of the Political Code, the duplicate record of assessments of 
railways and the duplicate record of apportionment of railway assessments, 
or copies thereof, were made prima facie evidence of the assessment, and tha: 
the forms of law in relation to the assessment and levy of such taxes had 
been complied with, and these were put in evidence. 

Under this state of facts, the presumption was that the franchise thus in- 
cluded by plaintiff in error in its return and by the board in its assessment 
was a franchise which was not exempt under the laws of the United States, 
and that the board had acted upon property within its jurisdiction rather 
than upon property which it had no power to include in the assessment. In- 
deed; as the Supreme Court points out, when plaintiff in error included the 
franchise in its statement, if there were two franchíses, one of which could 
be assessed and the other could not, plaintiff in error ought not to be per- 
mitted to say that the one which was not capable of assessment was intended 
by it toue A Pas onnaa therein. (People vs, Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, M 

And the court cited San Francisco vs. Flood, 64 CaL, 504; Lake County vs. Sul- 
phur Bank Mining Company, 68 Cal., 14, and Dear vs. Barnum, 80 Cal., 86, which 
rule that a who furnishes a list of property for taxation is estopped 
from questioning the sufficiency of the description so furnished in an action 
to collect the taxes. Undoubtedly if the of equalization had included 
what it had no authority to assess, the company might seek the remedies 
given under the law to correct the assessment so far as such property was 
concerned, or recover back the tax thereon, or, if those remedies were not 
held exclusive, might defend against the attempt to enforce it. But where 
the property mentioned in the description could be assessed and the assess- 
ment followed the return, as it did here, the company ought at least to be 


held est. from saring that the description was ambiguous. 
It is that plaintiff in error should not be bound by this statement be- 
cause it was on printed blanks prepared by the board, but when plaintiff in 


error filled out and swore to the statement of its property ** as being subject 
to taxation,“ and the blank form called on plaintiff in error to give a state- 
ment of the value of its franchise within the State for the purpose of assess- 
ment and taxation, if it had intended to claim that its State and Federal fran- 
chises were so mer as to render the former not subject to taxation, or 
that it had no franchise subject to taxation, it was its duty to so indicate in 
making the return. Nothing in the lawand nothing in the blank form could 
have compelled it to make a statement contrary to the facts. E 

Plain inerrorattenipted torebut the case made by introducing evidence 
which it claimed tended to show that the franchise assessed covered fran- 
chises derived from the United States as well as from the State, but the find- 
ings of fact of the trial court were to the contrary, and there being a conflict 
of evidence on the point, the Supreme Court treated the findings as conclu- 
sive in accordance with the well-settled rule on the subject in that jurisdic- 
tion. In Reay vs. Butler (95 Cal., 206, 214) it was said: It has been held here 
in more than a hundred cases, atta eas Baler Payne vs. Jacobs (1 Cal., 39), 
in the first S REY book of reports of this court. and ending with Dobinson 
vs. McDonald (92 Cal., 83), in the last volume of said reports, that the findin 
of a jury or court as toa fact decided upon the weight of evidence will no 
be reviewed by this court.” 

That rule is equally bindingon us. (Republican River Bridge 8 vs. 
—— Pacitic Railroad Company, 92 U. S., 315; Dower vs. Richards, 151 U. S., 


.) 

It was argued in the supreme court of California, asit has been here, that 
because the trial judge, after having determined as a fact from the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence before him that the Federal franchise was not 
assessed, stated that he thought that if the parol evidence offered had not 
weighed in plaintiff's favor. and that if by a preponderance of such evidence 
defendants could have shown that the xd intended to and did include a 
Federal franchise inthe assessment, the court would have to disregard it us 
incompetent, because the effect would be to contradict the record, therefore 
the evidence had been disregarded by the court in making its decision. and 
that the rule in t of the conclusiveness of a determination of facts on a 
conflict of evidence did not apply. 

We entirely concur with the disposition of this 8 by the supreme 
court, which said: It clearly appears, however, that the court did not dis- 


regard the evidence, but that, after determining as a fact from the prepond- 
erance of evidence before it that the Federal franchise had not been 

it stated that if the preponderance of evidence had been otherwise, it woul 
neve held as a matter of law that the assessment must be tested by its own 


. The fact that a court, after giving its decision upon an issue, gives 
its opinion upon the manner in which it would have decided the issue under 
c circumstances, does not constitute an error to be reviewed in this 
court.” 

Counsel for plaintiff in error also urge that inasmuch as it appeared in the 
proceedings toassess for 1888 that the board placed “the franchise of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Company derived from the State of California” at $1,250,000, and 
then assessed the franchise derived from the State of California, the road- 
way, roadbed, and rolling stock of said company within said State at the 
total sum of $15,000,000," it should be inferred from the difference in the lan- 
guage used in the assessment of 1887 and the difference in the total amount 

bat the franchise then assessed included the Federal franchise. But it also 
appeared that the return of the company for 1888 in respect of this matter 
was as follows: 
The value of the franchise derived from the State within this State. . $5 
The value of the entire roadway, roadbed, rolling stock, and rails 
nã ERNE E E 9,376, 607 
9,376,682 


within this State is 
And we think that neither the difference in valuation nor the difference in 
the mode of statement has a material bearing on the assessment of 1887. The 
proceedings in 1888 showed greater care on the part of the company in mak- 
urn, and on the part of the board in making the assessment, and 


ing the re 
3 if plaintiff in error had been equally careful in relation to the assess- 
ment in 1 it might have resulted that the valuation would have been less, 


although it does not follow that the reduction in 1888 might not be attributed 
to a change of financial conditions. 

After all, these are considerations which were presented to the trial judge, 
» 8 will all the evidence, and they have been disposed of adversely 

the company. 

Exceptions were saved to the action of the trial court in respect of the 
exclusion of certain evidence, but we are unable to find in these rulings or 
in the decision of the Supreme Court thereon the denial of any title, right, 
privilege. or immunity specially set up or claimed under the Constitution or 

ws of the United States. : 

The rulings passed on by the supreme court, and which we must assume 
were all that were called to its attention, relate to the cross-examination of 
the witness Wilcoxen as to statements previously made by him, which the 
superior court confined to the assessment for 1537. in respect of which he 
had been examined in chief. The supreme court held that, under the cir- 
5 disclosed by the record, the superior court did not err in this 

rticular. 

P End also to the exclusion of the evidence of Maslin as to the conversations 
of members of the board, in ng the assessment, in relation thereto. The 
supreme court held as to this that “the intention of the board or of any of 
its members, or the signification to be given to the term ‘franchise,’ as used 
in the assessment, could not be shown in this manner, and the evidence could 
not be used for impeachi ng ARCU, unless the members of the 

been previously question: ereon.”* 

The correctness of these eme 5 commends itself to us, but it is enough to 
say that it is 8 to predicate error raising a Federal question as to 
these or any of the rulings on evidence referred to by counsel. 

Clearly no such error was committed in the rejection of the genere offers 
of proof if we should treat them as open to consideration notwithstanding the 
apparent abandonment of the exccptions in that re inthesupreme court. 

e issue was upon the assessment for the year 1887. The declaio n in Cali- 
fornia vs. Pacific Railroad Company (127 U. S., I) was announced April 30, 1888, 
but the last of the ju ents of the circuit court therein considered and af- 
firmed was rendered July 15,1886. And the action of the board in years prior 
to 1887, as sought to be shown, was not ase mei relevant or material. Offers 
of proof must be offers of relevant proof, specific, not so broad as toembrace 
irrelevant and immaterial matter, and made in good faith. The exercise of 
the discretion of the trial court in rejecting these offers can not properly be 


reviewed by us. 
The errors assigned as to the nondeduction of outstanding mortgages from 
rty are expressly waived. though it is assigned for 


the valuation of the pro; 
error in the brief that the court erred in not holding that,as the State fran- 
nited States, the assess- 


chise was subject to the lien of a mortgage to the 
ment was invalid because in effect taxing the interest of the United States in 
that franchise created by the mortgage. As to this, no such question was 
raised or passed on in the State court; and, moreover, the objection is with- 
out merit, on principle and authority, on grounds hereafter stated. 

We are thus brought to the consideration of the real question in the case, 
presented in various aspects and argued with much ability by counsel for 
plaintiff in error, namely, that the company’s franchises are one and insep- 
arable, s ay eri d an indivisible unit, which can not be subjected to taxa- 
tion by the State of Califo because that would be necessarily to subject 
the Federal franchise to taxation. 

The argument is that the franchise of railroads authorized by the State 
constitution and the provisions of the Political Code to be is nothin 
but the right to operate the railroad and charge and take tolls thereon; tha 
the right of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to construct, maintain, 
and opasa its railroad in California was conferred upon that company by, 
and derived by it from, the United States; and that the right is a alngló 
right. though granted also by the State. 

e company is a oorpore on of California, made up of two California cor- 
porations consolidated by articles of association entered into under the laws 
of California, and recognized as a California corporation by the acts of Con- 
gress through which it obtained Federal assistance and Federal franch 
subsequently to its incorporation in 1801 (12 Stat., 489; 13 Stat., 356; Id., 504; 
Stat.,53), and never otherwise regarded in the legislation of the State. In- 
deed, by the act of April 4, 1864 (Stat. Cal. 1863-64, c. 417), to “enable 
the said company more fully and completely to comply with and perform the 
provisions and conditions of said act of Congress," of July 1, 1 California 
nuthorized the company to construct, maintain, and operate the road and 
telegraph in the territory lying east of the State, with the usual incidental 
rights, privileges, and powers, also vesting iu the company the rights, fran- 
chises, and powers ted by Congress, with the express reservation that 
the company should be “subject to all the laws of this State concerning rail- 
road and telegraph lines, except that messages and T of the United 
States. of this State, and of the said company, shall have priority of trans- 
portation and transmission over said line of railroad and telegraph.” (Sink- 
ing Fund Cases, 99 U. S., 751.) Severance of the allegiance of the corporation 
to the State that created it, and deprivation or transfer of the powers and 
ponme conferred by the State. were not the object of the grant by the 

nited States, nor the consequence of the acceptance of that grant by the 
corporation as thereto authorized by the State. (Penn. Co. vs. St. Louis Rail 
road, 115 U.8.,290,296.) But it was not contended at the bar that the company 
ever became a corporation of the United States, or that it is other thana 
State corporation. 
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corporations created by act of Congress the 
propert from State titration hid been re oat 
Company vs. Peniston, 18 


claim of an exem Te rr the: 


80, and Mr. Justice Strong bs 
wit can not be that a State tax which remote 
cise of a Federal power is for that reason alone in 
To hold that would be to deny to the States all 
party. Every tax levied by a State withdraws 
scm ene d on & portion of the propert 
ger bject 


affects the eficient exer- 
ted by the Med 


om the reach of of Fe Federal 
from which it is —— mt to that extent 


S National i Government. 


revent their efficient exe 

It is therefore manifest that eee of Federal agencies from State 
taxation is dependent, not upon the nature of the agents, or u; 
of their construction, oa upon the fact that they are agents, 
estion whether the tax does 
overnment nas they were intended to 


effect of the tax; that is, 
deprive them of 
serve it, or does 


wer to serve the 
inder the efficient exercise of their pon 
their property has no such necessary effect. It leaves them free to discharge 
the duties they have undertaken to perform. A tax upon their operations 
is a direct obstruction to the exerciee o of Federal powers. 
In this case the tax is laid 
Cy we weh Tho egy Sion URNA. of 
the franchises or thes oe 


2 8 of 2s vir compa: 


transportat 
2 rooms or cau ions of war that is taxed, but it is raer E 
d personal property of this agent, Hoar 
orty of the State of a similar character. 
this is an interference with the ex 
eral Government, and if it is not, it is prohibite 


m cs. Pacific Railroad (9 Wall, 579) the Union Pacific Railway 
tern Division, a co: 
ved Government ai 


by no ente ional impli- 


created by the le 
land, and, thus aided, constructed 
— tO become one link in the transcontinental line known as the Union 
d conf = Adasen fie e fi — — so —— 
and confe the same functions and p 
vin uently taxed the roadbed. 
e 3 its s 


Paci ,in 
laintiff in error 
Kansas 


certain personal prope: tockholders sought to en- 
oin the collection of th of the prope: 

tates, and that it was S bound under the Co: 

orm certain duties EE pore 


ment. 
“It is true that some of the 
seems to favor the 5 uit rege 
case of the bank, as 
8 in t. 


And even in respect 
Con we have ro already 
taxation derived 

rl ag 


the imposition or ——.— of State taxes to the extent of the permission 
fairly and liberally interpreted. 

k ourselves ir ms ex rene 
emption established by the case of McCull 
We can not apply it to 


the case of McCulloch vs. Maryland 
t the decision itself is limited to the 
tion created by a law of the United States, and 

to the Government of the United 


go d at ‘this term that tl e ulla Umitation 
tax shares in 


the case of a corpo ated its inc —— from 


State ve exercising its franchise odes State law, — olding its property 
thin S urisdictio 


eed, as to — 8 or hinder 
it be sat 
rations employed in Goy- 


rnment. 
ch would be set up dwell illus. 
behalf of the complainants in 
dof grap reticent oy hang ere the General eer 


of a second mortgage; has 
benefit to — except that the com hh eta orm certain services 
ose grants; and will admit the Gov- 
interest in remote net 


the 
rations out of the hands of the 
t its consent, pA toattempt to exonerate them 
yment of any taxes 


trol, and 
tate to which they owe their existe 
from the performance 
contributions to w which their 


reasonable rates for transportation who the State which will dis- 

able the — — from discharging all — AD and exercising all the 
DONDE: a inferred b; fica she v 

the Central Pacific Somma» is not a Federal corporation, it is 

ME ess true that important fran were conferred upon the com- 

ny by Con including tha that of constructing a railroad from the Pacific 

Bi San pe Mera Plur meets Cr 

e Cen mpany bed 

— 7 — in part to, was independent of tha made to the compan peny 
the State of of Californi and has ever since bee and e 

t case came Ad ras e circuit court of A Uni Btates for the aree 
ern district of California, and the cireuit court found that the sssessment 
made by the State board of equalization “included the full value of all fran- 
chises and corporate powers held and exercised by the defendant;" and as it 
could not be denied t that embraced franchises conferred by 'the United 
States, it was held that the assessment was invalid, but it was not held nor 
Lee that if the board of equalization had only included the State fran- 

the same result would have followed. 

Mr. Justice Bradley, de the Contrai Bact opinion of the 8 said: 

“Assuming, then, —— c Railroad sed yor has received 
the important franch: pant ot the United States, the ques- 
tion arises WADA they are are legi eA subjects of taxation Res the State. 
2 n to the ee for national B & and to subserve 

it seems very clear that the Sta of California can neither 
— them away, nor destroy nor Ranger alse biegt nor ae re them by onerous 
burdens. Can it tax them? It ma de visible property 
ol the company, situated within the State. That is a different t! 

But may it tax franchises 4 bok e m the tof the United States? In 
our judgment it can not. What is Under the English law Black- 
stone defines it as *a royal privilege or § or grant of the King's prerogative, sub- 
sisting in the handsof the subject.’ (2 Bl. Com.,37.) Generalitat divos 
of the form which it assumes under a monarchical government based 
on feudal traditions, a franchise is a right, privilege, or power of public con- 
cern, which ought not to be exe private individuals at their mere 

will and elter by th but should be for public control and administra- 


They are always P. by per pidan, customs of the communi Un- 
der our m their — and disposal are under the control of leg- 
islative Sr of the Government, and they can not be assumed or 
exercised without legislative authority. No private person can establish a 
» | public hi — ora public TUE or railroad, or charge tolls for the use of 

thout eco pene rom the legislature. direct or derived. These 
are mer oe ir can take another's property, even for a 
public po eh —— — — > Belen so E the same as to say that the right 
of eminent domain can y virtue of a legislative gent. 
This is a franchise. qm only be can pene P asi iu & body corpora: 
tic without We authority. Corporate capacity isa chise. The 
— oa be con eee, indefinitely.” 


cCull land, x 
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stock. If th 


of the roadway, roadbed, rails,and rolling e effect ofa 

tax on such tangible property is not to unconstitutionally hinder the efficient 

exercise of the power to serve the SONTE ear e can it be so in ere 
C 


the State of the fran 
tiff in error from acting 


This was an action to recover judgment against the company under the 
statute, and the franchise was only an element in arriving at the valuation 
in making the assessment, but if the er to tax the State franchise in- 
volved the power to dispose of it at delinquent tax sale or on execution, such 
sale would subject to the superior and independent rights of the United 
States, and the fact that this would affect the value is of no consequence. If 
the State franchise should be voluntarily surrendered by the Mey Seng tothe 

te, or forfeited by the State, yet the United States, through the Federal 
chise, could still operate the road in California. And, on the other hand, 
should plaintiff in error in any manner be deprived of its Federal franchise, 
it would pa Aripi be prevented from operating in California under its 
She right and privilege or franchise of Lita deuil. Vr oer is of value to its 
members, and is considered as property separate and distinct from the prop- 
erty which the corporation may acquire; but apart from that, if the State 
an to be a were confined to the right to 7 oy ro the road and 
e tolls, such a franchise was originally Se ete by the State to this com- 
y, and as such was taxable property. If the subsequent acts of Congress 
fad the effect of creating a Federal f franchise to operate the road, that merely 
rendered the State right subordinate to the Federal right, and did not de- 
Btroy the State right nor merge it into the Federal right, and no authority is 
cited. to sustain any such proposition. Noact of Congress in terms attempted 
to bring about this result, and no such result can be deduced therefrom by 
necessary implication. 

Whether plaintiff in error now operates its road under the franchise 

derived from the United States or from the State is immaterial, as the Su- 
reme Court well said. The right to operate the road is valuable, whether 
tis being exercised or not, and the question, we repeat, relates to the exist- 
ence of the franchise, and not to the extent of its value. 

When we consider that plaintiff in error returned its franchise for assess- 
ment, declined to resort to the — 4 d afforded by the State laws for the 
correction of the assessment as made if dissatisfied therewith, or to pay its 
tax and bring suit to recover back the whole or any part of the tax which is 
claimed to be ill , we think its tion is not one entitled to the favorable 
consideration of the court; but, without regard to that, we hold, for the rea- 
sons given, that the State courts rightly decided that the company had no 
valid defense to the causes of action proceeded on. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Mr. Justice White concurred in the result. 

-Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to state, without con- 
suming any of the time of theSenate, that the friends of this reso- 
lution are extremely anxious to obtain a vote, if possible; and I 
hope the Senators who are opposed to the resolution will take 
such time as may be necessary in their opinion, and that at the 
end of that time they will give us an opportunity to have thesense 
of the Senate u the resolution. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, I will say that the alleged 
friends of this resolution have filibustered against it for a week 
now. They have occupied abont eighteen hours of debate, and 
they have Aled the RECORD with alleged facts and statistics, and 
except for their long-drawn-ont discussion of the subject it might 
have been brought to a vote before this time. 

I have endeavored at two sessions of Congress to secure an op- 

ty to discuss this subject. I was prevented at the last ses- 
sion by some of the Senators who are now urging this resolution; 
and Ifeel it my duty, before this resolution comes to a vote, to 
thoroughly and fairly discuss it. Ido not know how long that 
discussion will occupy. There are others who desire to be heard, 
and it will be time enough to five unanimous consent to fixing a 
time for the final vote when this discussion is closed. 

I understand the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] desires 
to address the Senate upon this subject. 

Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, there has been a good deal said 
with regard to the Pacific railroads which was not relevant to 
any question pending. The proposition now pending is not broad 
enough to settle any question. The last Administration did not 
make a contract, because it had no power to take a given sum and 
dispose of the road. It simply agreed to appear in a certain case, 

vided a certain bid was made and a guaranty put up to carry 
tout. That does nof hamper the present Administration in pro- 
tecting the Government by an adequate bid, if provision be made 
for that, and if they have the money. There is no obligation on 
the part of the Administration under anything that has occurred 
to refrain from doing whatever may be necessary to be done to 
protect the interests of the United States. 

Ihave been very anxious from the ira ge that some com- 
prehensive measure might be proposed which would close out the 
transaction. As to this particular scheme, much might be said 
on either side; but it certainly does not pay the Government for 
all its expenditures by a large amount. It pays the Government 
the original investment and about 3} per cent on the interest ad- 
vanced. The Government loses by the settlement, as I figure it 
out, about 2$ per cent on the interest that it invested. I think a 
settlement could have been made which would have been much 
more satisfactory. I think if a scheme had been re for the 
final settlement of the whole thing, it would have been better for 
the Government and for all parties concerned. This is simply a 
resolution giving the opinion of the Senate. I think we ought to 
have something more than an opinion as to the law. The law 
officers of the Government can give that opinion. 

But in the discussion of this question there appears to be a gen- 
eral idea that the construction of the Pacific railroad was origi- 
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nally a conspiracy to rob the Government. The history and the 
circumstances of that transaction appear to be entirely ignored. 
I think that the Pacific railroad companies should be settled 
with as any other business transaction is settled, without regard 
to prejudice, without regard to the character of the parties, and 
without regard to the uM initiation of the thing. 

The history of the Pacific railroads is a very interesting one—a 
marvelous one. After the acquisition of ifornia and the dis- 
covery of gold mines in that region, there was an exodus from 
the Atlantic States to California of about 250,000 people. They 
had to cross the plains, which took from three to six months, by 
ox teams and the like, or to go around the Horn, or cross the Isth- 
mus. It was a far-off country. There was a great desire to have 
a more intimate connection with that country, and in the early 
history of that period, soon after the admission of California, this 
question was constantly discussed on the Pacific Coast. 

The Government at Washington took a deep interest and caused 
various surveys to be made at the time Jefferson Davis was Sec- 
retary of War. Four expeditions were fitted out and crossed the 
continent and made reports. They surveyed four routes—the 
Northern Pacific, the Central, the Atlantic and Pacific line, and 
the Sonthernline on the twenty-second allel; and so fearful 
that no line could be got north of the thirty-second parallel was 
the Government that it induced the Gadsden purchase of Mex- 
ico to get a line. The reports of those various surveys occupied 
a long time and cost a t deal of money, and were embodied 
in twelve very large volumes, containing a large amount of very 
interesting matter. 

The army engineers reported against all the routes as imprac- 
ticable except the thirty-second parallel. The matter was then 
delayed and the war came on. In the meantime societies were 
formed on the Pacific Coast, and speeches were made by the most 
eloquent men in favor of the construction of the Pacific railroad. 
Both parties put planks in their national platforms in favor of the 
construction of the road, and it was generally conceded that it 
must be done. After the war broke out and the Pacific Coast 
was in that isolated condition, great anxiety was felt here and 
there for the construction of the Pacific railroad. 

Some enterprising citizens of Sacramento organized a little com- 
pany in 1880 or 1861 and commenced the construction of a railroad, 
called the Pacific Railroad, from Sacramento east. In the sum- 
mer and fall of 1861 they were procuring influences and petitions 
with the view of coming to Congress. They came to the Terri- 
tory of Nevada in the fall of 1861. I was chairman of the com- 
mittee that received them. They wanted resolutions passed by 
the legislature. It seemed almost a fake to talk about building a 
railroad over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, which had been re- 
ported against by all the army engineers and was so generally 
re ed as impossible. 

asked them various questions, but ae looked upon it as 
afake. We did not think anything could be accomplished. We 
the resolutions they asked for, because they were perfectly 
armless. They came here in 1861-62, and Congress passed an act 
for the construction of the Pacific Railroad, and in that act it 
provided for the issuance of bonds torun for thirty years. The 
entire freight for the Government was to apply on the bonds and 
the debt and 5 per cent of the net proceeds, This was in 1863, 
The parties on this side moving in the matter were Boston people. 
Oakes Ames was at the head of them. He was the only rich man 
connected with the whole thing. He was supposed to be worth 
some eight or ten millions. He was a manufacturer in Boston. 

We knew him yery well by reputation, because the Ames shovel 
was the shovel we used in our country ont there. Ames was a 
familiar name. They got this bill passed, and they were unable 
then to raise any money to commence the work. The Government 
credit went down considerably during the war, and the Govern- 
ment subsidy was entirely inadequate to enable them even to 
commence work, este a little near Sacramento. In 1864 the 
came to Congress again, and Congress passed another act provid- 
ing that only one-half of the service for Government should be 
applied on the debt. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr.STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator says Oakes Ames was the only rich 
man connected with the company at its inception. Will he be 
kind enough to tell the Senate how many rich men there were 
connected with it at its close—at the completion? 

Mr. STEWART. There were subsequently some more rich 
men, but they did not make money so fast as they do in Wall 
street in reorganizing railroads, and it was a long time after the 
com ia) of the road before the projectors increased their 
wealth. 

In 1864 Congress passed an act providing that only one-half of 
the service done for the Government should apply on the debt, 
and 5 per cent of the net proceeds, and that the company might 
issue the company bonds to an amount equal to the subsidy of the 
Government, and should issue them as fast as the Government 
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issued the bonds in aid of the road as the road progressed. This 
was a very radical change. It was deemed necessary. 

They went on in the construction of the road. It was con- 
structed under great difficulties. The portion from Sacramento 
or from a few miles outside of Sacramento to Ogden was exceed- 
ingly rough, particularly from Sacramento to the State line. It 
was an exceedingly high mountain, and such a mountain as 


had never been traversed by a railroad before. The cost of mate- 
rials used was very excessive because of the war risk to get it 
around there. Iron was $125 a ton, and everything else in propor- 
tion, and greenbacks were at a discount of from 40 to 60 per cent. 

Mr. LINDSAY. The Government bonds were payable in lawful 
money? 

Mr. STEWART. They were payable in lawful money. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Greenbacks? 

Mr. STEWART. Greenbacks. The Government bonds were 
payable in lawful money—greenbacks. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator is now discussing the Central 
Pacific. 

Mr. STEWART. Both of them were the same. 

Mr. HARRIS. As to the cost of construction? 

- Mr. STEWART. I am talking about the general difficulties. 
It so happened that on the Union Pacific, from Omaha to Cheyenne, 
there was a level piece of ground where the road could be con- 
structed much more cheaply than had been anticipated. That 
was a great advantage which that strip of road had. 

But it went on under the act of 1864, and both parties com- 
menced in earnest the construction. Congress was very anxious 
for the speedy construction, but in both of the acts which were 
passed the California company were restricted to the western line 
of Nevada, the eastern line of California, and in 1865, to hasten 
the construction, it was provided that each company might go as 
far as it could with acompleted construction of the line. Finally 
they had a contest here with regard to where they should have 
their junction, and it was compromised, and Ogden was made the 
junction. 

The road was completed in June, 1869. The settlement was 
made in January, 1869, as to the junction, and the road was com- 
pleted so that trains ran through in June, 1869. 

At first the Central Pacific was a very profitable enterprise, on 
account of the silver mines of Nevada, the Comstock furnishing a 
great deal of business. The road made money, and the stock was 
sold for a profit. That circumstance enabled the projectors to 
make money which they could not doin the construction. The 
Union Pacific subsequently developed a large amount of country. 
It became more valuable, and is very much more valuable prop- 
erty now. It appears to be the stem of the great system. In 1878 
the question was agitated as to whether the companies were 
making provision for the payment of the debt. It turned out that 
one-half of the compensation did not go very far toward liquidat- 
ing the demand, as was anticipated at the time the bill was passed. 

At the time the bill was passed various resolutions were sent to 
the Secretary of War inquiring what was the expense of transpor- 
tation of arms in the Indian service and so on,and for the Army 
over this route, and the report came in that it was from four to 
eight million dollars a year in connection with the mail service, 
and it was anticipated in the discussion that the fares and freights 
would more than liquidate the whole debt before the bonds became 
due. It was passed upon that basis. On that idea the law of 1862 
was changed in 1864. If the cost of Government transportation 
had continued, the debt would have been paid long before the 
bonds fell due. 

But railroad travel became so much cheaper that it eliminated 
a portion; the railroad settled the Indian question, which elimi- 
nated much more, and then other railroads were built, which sup- 

lied the country. The Government aided several other roads. 

t passed a bill granting the alternate sections of land 80 miles 
wins to the Northern Pacific. It was not known at the time that 
the land was worth anything, but it turned out to be enormously 
good land, and that donation of land was of more value by the 
time the road was constructed than all the subsidies granted to all 
the other roads put together—money and lands and everything. 
That was a very valuable grant. : 

Of course the grants of that kind in building the road relieved 
the Central route of a portion of its Government business, for the 
Government took the other route, as was very natural Then the 
Atlantic and Pacific had a land grant also, which was utilized for 
most of the distance, "There was a land grant given to the Texas 
Pacific, which is where the Southern Pacific is now constructed. 
The Texas Pacific did not construct it from El Paso to California 
orinto California. The grant wasfirst made tothe Texas Pacific, 
and they made an assignment to the Southern Pacific, which the 
courts held was not good, so that the land grant did not go into 
effect. 

These circumstances have left the companies largely in debt, 
but there are other considerations connected with the matter. 


There have been great benefits derived from them. They have 


not been public enemies at all. They went into it in 
of the 1 desire of all the American people, an 
hibited great pluck and courage. I recollect when all the press 
of California were ridiculing the men of Sacramento and calling 
their efforts to build a road the Dutch Flat swindle. They were 
caricatured. The newspapers exhibited as much genius as any 
Ci Aper in modern times in ridiculing these men for making 

e effort. 

Nobody on the Pacific Coast who had inj Pe amount of money 
was willing to risk it in the enterprise. The gentlemen who un- 
dertook it were merchants of Sacramento, the city where the 
miners obtained their supplies. The gentlemen were Leland Stan- 
ford, C. P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, Charles F. Crocker, and 
Judge Crocker, his brother. They were not men of great wealth 
but they were well-to-do business men, worth, perhaps, several 
hundred thousand dollars. Theveryrich men on the Coast would 
not risk their money in what was regarded as an impossible un- 
dertaking. These men are all dead excepting C. P. Huntington; 
in fact, all the original projectors both in the Union Pacific and 
the Central Pacific are dead except Mr. Huntington, who has been 
the leading spirit in the Central Pacific and Southern Pacific from 
the beginning. He is the greatest builder of railroads, shipyards, 
and other public works now living, and it is doubtful if any man 
ever lived in the United States who has built so much and torn 
down so little. 

Most of the great railroad magnates have made their money by 
reorganizing railroads and operating through the misfortunes of 
others. Mr. Huntington has torn down nothing, and his genius 
and enterprise have improved the roads from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, many of which he has built. Great good has come from 
the construction of the Pacific railroad. It led to the building 
of other continental roads because it demonstrated its practica- 
bility. These roads have develo the interior country. If it 
could have been known that the Pacific railroad legislation would 
not only have caused the construction of one continental road but 
many others, and would lead to the building up of States in a re- 
gion of country which was supposed to be uninhabitable, there 
would have been even more enthusiasm for legislation than ex- 
isted at the time of the passage of the Pacific railroad bills. 

It is easy to find fault with what others have done, and there 
may be reasons for complaint of these railroads. It would be im- 
possible that there should not be. But who can say, in view of 
what has transpired, that the passage of the Pacific railroad bills 
was not a national necessity and a national blessing? It was not 
inaugurated as a money-making scheme on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, but rather as a war measure to consolidate the Union. 
But it accomplished other and greater results than could possibly 
have been anticipated, 

Those who discussed it got up one after another—the leading 
men-—and said they did not expect to get anything back except 
the service for the Government. If they got that, they would 
wellsatisfied. But when they found that this would not amount 
to much, then Congress insisted that it should be paid; that pro- 
vision should be made for payment. They passed the Thurman 
Act, which makes provision for the payment of a certain amount. 
It requires that all the freight money shall be applied on the debt, 
as the original act of 1862 did, and then it provides for a certain 
percentage of the net proceeds, I believe those acts have been 
complied with. There is where the sinking fund comes from. 

What I mean to say is that the scheme was not originally one 
to rob the Government, but it was a patriotic effort, an effort 
inspired by patriotism, to some extent. Of course they wantéd 
tomake money, but everybody was in favor of constructing the 
road, and Congress was urging it on by all appropriate legislation. 
Iam aware that these facts do not exonerate them from paying 
any just debt they owe to the Government. 

Mr. HARRIS. 1f the Senator will pardon me, I wish to call 
his attention to some testimony with regard to the patriotic char- 
acter and the methods of the gentlemen who constructed the road. 
I desire to call attention to a paragraph in the message submitted 
by President Cleveland January 17, 1888, in which, referring to 
the report submitted by the commission, he says: 

These reports exhibit such transactions and schemes connected with the 
construction of the aided roads and their management, and suggest the in- 
vention of such deviceson the part of those having them in charge. for the 
apparent purpose of defeating any chance for the Government's reimburse- 
ment, that any adjustment or plan of settlement should be predicated upon 


the substantial interests of the Government rather than any forbearance or 
generosity deserved by the companies. 


Further: 


When the relations created between the Government and these companies 
by the legislation referred tois considered, it is astonishing that the claim 
should be madethat the directors of these roads owed noduty except to them- 
selves in their construction, that they need r ino interests but their own, 
and that they were justified in contracting with taemselvesand making such 
bargains as resulted in conveying to their kets all the assets of the com- 
panies. Asa lienor the Government was vitally interested in the amount of 
the mortgage to which its security had been subordinated; and it had the 
right to insist that none of the bonds secured by this prior mortgage m 
be issued fraudulently or for the purpose of division among these stockhold- 
ers without consideration. 


ursuance 
they ex- 
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I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Nevada to that 
statement. 

Mr. STEWART. I am very glad the Senator has called my 
attention to it, and it is of Mr. Cleveland’s arrangement that the 
Senator from Kansas is complaining so bitterly now. It is an 
arrangement that he suggests to carry out the ideas of his mes- 
sage. He regards this as a fair thing to be done. I do not think 
it is anything like as fair a thing to be done as it would have been 
to have made an arrangement, to have passed a law, whereby the 
time would have been extended and the Government would have 
collected the whole debt. But it collects a very large amount of 
it. lam not prepared to say that it could get more. I think it 
could, however, if we passed a bill closing the whole thing up. 

My objection to this proposition is that it does not close up any- 
thing. It simply gives the opinion of the Senate alone. It is 
advisory of the President as to a matter of law. It is simply an 
opinion of the Senate, and the President and his advisers are as 
well able to ascertain what the law is as is the Senate. If we 
want to settle this matter, it ought to be put in the form of a bill 
for a settlement. 3 

Ido not deny that there have been things done by these com- 
panies during-all these years which might be complained of, but 

do not hear it suggested that the first-mortgage bonds were in 
excess of what was authorized by law. In fact, they were not. 
The amount of first-mortgage bonds authorized was precisely 
equivalent to the Government bonds issued, and the Government 
bonds were issued as the road was built and inspected. 

I do not understand what the President means by the Govern- 
ment having an interest to see that there were no fraudulent bonds 
issued. Of course it has, but I have not heard anysuggestion that 
such was the case. They put out their own bonds, which were 
equivalent to the Government bonds. They have until quite re- 
cently kept up the interest on the first-mortgage bonds. e Cen- 
tral has kept it up altogether. The other road has failed in the 
interest on these bonds. There is some question whether or not it 
was necessary for it to fail, but the question is a business proposi- 
tion and not a matter of punishment for any original conspiracy. 
Iam familiar with the whole matter from beginning to end, living 
along the line of the road, being a pioneer in California. I know 
the anxiety of the good people that this should be done. I know 
all this, and I know the grand results which have come from this 
enterprise. 

The Government never pe any money which can show half 
the results that this does. Look at the States which have grown 
up in consequence of it. 1 do not make this statement with the 
view of exonerating the railroad from op eue the full amount, 
the Government having its rights, but I do object to the entry 
upon the consideration of this subject and treating parties as 
criminals, claiming thereby that it should not be settled. There 
ought to be a bill to settle it. The Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads has reported several bills, almost any one of which would 
have been a good settlement in my judgment. It might have 
been perfected, and the thing would have been settled. It ought 
to be settled as a business proposition. There is no reason for 


keeping this open on any ground that these people were originall 
bad; vo MT were totally depraved by nature. Senators 
about tha 


It accomplished great results. Look at the millions that have 
come into the Treasury by the recent development of the line of 
States across the continent, of the development of the mines, which 
conld not have been done without the roads. The building of 
this railroad induced the building of other railroads and opened 
that count Besides, the leading idea of building the road at 
the time—during the war—was to cement the Union, the East 
with the West. The Pacific was an isolated province. The ex- 
juae of fifty or sixty million dollars was to secure a union 

tween the East and the West—to make it one country. 

It was thought at the time a very small matter, and Members 
and Senators who argued the matter argued it on that basis, as a 
war measure—that it was the pressing necessity of the war. They 
desired to make it one country, and they induced Congress to make 
ihese appropriations; and it has turned out better than anybody 
anticipated. It has not turned out that they have paid to the 
Government the amount, but it has saved the Government many 
times the whole cost of the road. 1f the Government had paid 
for transportation the amount which it theretofore had paid in 
supplying the Indians and in connection with the Indian wars, it 
would have cost very much more than the entire cost of the road. 

The cost of freight and transportation and the expense of the 

Army in one year's war in Arizona was over $15,000,000. Ido not 
know how many millions the Mormon expedition cost, but a vast 
sum, and the expenditure in keeping that country were such that 
everybody was in favor of the construction of this road. There 
was not a voice against it. The only thing against it was that 
the engineers had reported it as impracticable; that they could 
notscale the mountains with a railroad. Many who would not 
go into it themselves ridiculed the proposition. All admitted it 
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would be a grand boon, worth many times the cost, if it could be 
accomplished. The only objection in California was the impossi- 
bility of accomplishing it. It was thought to be a fake. Itturned 
out to be a reality. e road has been constructed and we have 
such assets as remain. 

It is the duty of the Government of the United States now to 
act on a business proposition, to settle this debt, and not to be 
passing resolutions which are mere brutum fulmen, reaching no 
results. I do not believe this Administration is going to take the 
responsibility of swindling the Government in this regard. Ido 
not believe it is nec to give it any opinion. If you give it 
anything, give italaw. Opinionssimply embarrass. The officers 
of the Government are entitled to a law of Congress to guide 
them. They ought not to be embarrassed by an ex parte opinion 
which may conflict with what they conceive to be their duty. 

That is my objection to this resolution. It accomplishes no pur- 
pose. The purpose now that we have in view is an honest, fair 
settlement of the obligation these companies owe to the Govern- 
ment. The former equities connected with the matter should not 
be ignored to the extent of calling these people criminals, because 
the passage of those laws certainly ca the construction of rail- 
roads across the continent twenty years in advance of what any 
private parties would have ever done, The probabilities are that 
there would have been no road across up to this time, because 
much of the line goes over desert, and it is very discouraging on 
the Central and on the Atlantic and Pacific. It is a very discour- 
aging route, and it was pronounced c pee You can see 
how those obstacles were overcome, e rejoiced when the Gads- 
den purchase was made, because there was a pass where the 
mountains are low enough so that there would be a chance to get 
communication between the two oceans. 

Resolutions were passed by the Democratic and Republican 
conventions that assembled prior to that time, and were hailed 
with delight, although the scheme was discounted on account of 
the fear that it was impossible of consummation. This grand en- 
terprise was looked forward to with fervent anxiety by all the peo- 
pleof the Pacificandthe Atlantic. Itwasaccomplished. Why not, 
then, act upon it as a business proposition and pass laws that will 
enable the Administration to settle this matter and not pass a res- 
olution to embarrass the Administration? It is not a businesslike 
way of treating the transaction. There is nothing in the history 
of this whole business to warrant any such treatment. 

Iam aware that politicians have been making capital out of this 
thing or that thing, and they have found it popular to abuse the 
Pacific railroads and to abuse 5 with them. I 
know there is a prejudice against railroads, and there may be 
some political capital made out of it, but it is unworthy of the 
Senate to deal with it in that light. It should deal with it as a 
business proposition, which this resolution does not do. You 
have a proposition agreed upon that will put an end toit. 

Let us settle it on the basis that a sensible business man would 
settle it, and let the country have peace, instead of dragging it 
into politics and saying hard things. It is easy to bring forward 
criticisms. Mr. Cleveland sent his message to Congress, and he 
turned right around when there came a proposition to him. He 
was in favor of a settlement. He was in favor of a bill 1 under- 
stand that he favored the bills that were reported to Congress for 
the settlement of this question. He was anxious to have a settle- 
ment in a business way, and when no action was taken by Congress, 
he authorized the Attorney-General to appear upon the guaranty 
that they will make a certain bid and save the Government. 

I do not think there was anything in the conduct of Mr. Cleve- 
land in this transaction to reflect upon him or as a business 
man and straightforward in the transaction. It is not devel- 
oped in the case, and it ought not to go off on that line. That I 
am not an admirer of Mr. Cleveland is very well known. I 
made several objections to him during his term of office. But 
his treatment of this question does not appear to be out of the 
ordinary business line. What he has done may or may not have 
been for the best. If it is not for the best. let Congress take up 
the subject and pass a bill that shall settle it and be for the best. 

That is the position I take in this respect, and that is all I have 
to say about it. I simply want to impress upon the Senate that 
this is a business transaction, not to be settled on the assumption 
that everybody connected with it originally was a rascal, or that 
it will benefit anybody to inquire into the little shortcomings that 
do not affect the result. The question is, Have they complied with 
the statute? If not, why not; and if not, then howshall we make 
them comply so far as may be consistent withthe law? How shall 
we enforce the contracts to do the best for all parties concerned? 

Ido not think it is a matter for abuse and animadversion upon 
the character of men which do not appear in the record. The 
scheme originally started was a grand patriotic scheme that ac- 
complished results the like of which no appropriation made by 
Congress ever accomplished. Trace it from the beginning to the 
end, and see the advantages that have grown up outof it. Of 
course there have been many complaints against the management 
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of the road, 8 are dissatisfied there, and undoubtedly 
there have been discriminations that ought not to have been 
made. That has occurred everywhere, on all roads. There have 
been faults in the management, but that does not go to the main 


question. 

We can not settle all the private grievances against railroads, 
and in settling the debt of the Pacific railroad that consideration 
does not come into the question at all. If we undertake to do that, 
we shall wrangle here as long as we live. We can find something 
mean to say about men here and about railroad ent for 
along time. We hear it every day. If we are going in to regu- 
late the railroad management of the United States and say every- 
thing mean that can be said of all railroad men, we will not pass 
a bill here very soon, and this matter will not be settled. Iam 
sorry this resolution is Ae ; 

I wish the time could be occupied in the discussion and passage 
of some such bill as has been reported by the Pacific Railroad Com- 
mittee which would secure the Government the entire amount of 
its disbursements and enablethe railroads to devote their attention 
to accommodating the public by good and cheap service and not 
to legislation or politics. What we want is cheaper fares, better 
service, although the service on the Pacific railroads is equal to 
any in the United States; but it can be improved, branch railroads 
built, and the country 3 if the Government will allow the 
management to get out of politics, which politicians make neces- 
sary in self-defense. Nevada wants the tral Pacific Railroad 
improved and made better. She wants a tunnel through the Sierra 
Nevadas to avoid the snow sheds and heavy grades, and chea 
and expedite transportation to the Pacific. She wants develop- 
ment, and not wrangle and discord. - 

This resolution can accomplish no good, but I believe in the 
near future Congress will take a sensible view of the subject and 
the railroad managers will do likewise, and some arrangement 
will be made whereby the Government will get its just dues and 
the eG of all parties be This will not be accom- 

hed by speeches reflecting upon the character of the men who 

ilt these us roads and are now passed away. They were re- 
spected in their day and generation, and their memories will be 
held in grateful recollection when the temptation to political 
advantage by abusing the constructors of the railroad shall have 


Wy. 
Mr. T. TON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
uorum. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug 
Lp oy the Senator from Nebraska. The Secretary will 
e roll. 
The Secretary called the roll,and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, Hale, Mills, Stewart, 
Allison, reme — Morgan. TE 
Bacon, ansbrough, orrill, 
cet Hawle Pendler Turple, 

` wiey, grew. Š 
Burrows, Jones, Pettus. Vest, 
Caffery, Kenney, Platt, Conn. Walthall, 
Chan Lindsay, q Warren, 
Deboe, McEnery, Wetmore. 
Fairbanks, Mallory, un 

E Mantle, w. 

Gear. Mason, Spooner, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninaG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the 8. er of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 13) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other purposes; 
and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President, 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of resolution No. 125, re- 
amet by Mr. Harris from the Committee on Pacific Railroads 

eclaring it to be the sense of the Senate that the President should 
direct the — Treasury to carry out the provisions of 
the act approved 3,1887, by clearing off by quos the 
paramount liens, mort; , etc., on the Union Pacitic 2 
and to take steps to foreclose any mortgage or lien of the United 
States on any of said railroad property. 

Mr. T. STON. Mr. President, after what I consider to be 
an extraordinary filibuster by the alleged friends of the pending 
resolution against any possibility of a vote upon it at this session, 
we have now reached a point where they are willing that some 
one opposed to its adoption shall have an opportunity to discuss it. 
Those in favor of the resolution differ with me in two particulars, 
and only two particulars, so far as the real action that ought to 
be taken is concerned. Those whos the resolution insist 
that the Government of the United ites, which already has 
$70,000,000 invested in the Union Pacific property, shall now take 
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from its Treas ed: ed other million dollars and inyest 
them also in the Union Pacific property before it commences or 
initiates an action to reimburse itself out of the security. — - 

Linsist that the Government of the United States has already 
risked enough moneys in its investment, and that without chanc- 
ing any further expenditures of money it shall proceed in the 
ordinary, legal, proper method h the courts of the country 
to enforce its legal rights, whatever they may be, to secure a re- 
payment of all its claims out of whatever properties the courts of 
the country say are justly subject thereto. 

We differ upon one other proposition. The friends of the reso- 
lution insist that the United States shall repudiate the action un- 
der which there is now a guarantee bid on the ultimate sale of 
this property of $45,000,000, and in doing so release the parties 
known as the reorganization committee from their present de- 
pon of four and a half million dollars, to be forfeited to the 

nited States in case the guaranteed bid is not made upon fore- 
closure sale. 

I insist that this guaranteed bid of $45,000,000 is of the greatest 

ible advantage to the United States; that to permit those who 

ve made it to withdraw therefrom will be to seriously endanger 
that part of the claim of the Government which now stands 
secured under that guaranty; that to repudiate the so-called 
arrangement made by President Cleveland’s Administration with 
the reorganization committee is to release the present deposit of 
four and a half million dollars which will be forfeited to the 
United States if this guaranteed bid is not made upon foreclosure 


sale. 

Therefore westand on two propositions. Shall the Gov- 
ernment foreclose its lien now, insist upon its rights now, get 
what it can now, close up its foreclosure now, or shall it suspend 
proceedings, invest $34,000,000 additional in the property, and then 
endeavor to collect the whole sum back in whatever way it can? 
Shall the United States take advantage of the present guaranteed 
bid under which the Government is sure to receive $45,000,000 of 
the $70,000,000 due, or shall it waive that valuable advantage and 
leave the ultimate foreclosure sale of the Union Pacific property 
open to the bidders of the world without any upset price or guar- 
anteed bid? 

Mr. President, to pass the resolution means an absolute loss, in 
my judgment, to the United States of many millions of dollars. 

The resolution provides for only two things. First— 

That it is the sense of the Senate that the President should, in strictaccord- 
ance with the above-quoted statute, direct the of the 


mortgages, and incumbrances on said railroad b; - 
due Seapuct thareot out of the Treasury to the holt. 


If any man known to have been friendly to the great Pacific 
railway interests had offered a resolution in the Con of the 
United States at any time in the last fifteen years directing the 

ent out of the raids of the first mortgage on that road, 
531.000.000 in amount, he would have been denounced as a robber 
of the . He would have been denounced as in league 
with the railway interests, seeking to secure an additional invest- 
ment of the moneys of the Government in a railway 
that could never under any circumstances pay off its liens. 

Mr. President, is it any wonder that I, therefore, stand on the 
floor of the Senate and assert my solemm belief that this resolution 
emanates from those first-mortgage bondholders of the Union 
9 vs who are endeavoring in this way to have 2 

nds paid without taking any chances or paying any part 0 

nses involved in a reorganization lan? 

am justified in this belief for another reason. Certain of the 
minority bondholders, or rather a committee alleging to represent 
certain minority bondholders of the Union Pacific road, published 
an invitation to the holders of the securities to come in under 
their committee. That was published about the holidays in 1895, 
and in that prospectus was an assertion (that will be verified if 
Senators care to look up the publication made at the time) that 
these tlemen representing the minority bondholders had re- 
ceived favorable assurances from the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the United States would pay off the first-mortgage bonds. 

At every cing wis this argument on the floor of the Senate the 
Sénators have been referring to communications they hold from 
these same minority bondholders. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not bondholders; stockholders. 

Mr. THURSTON. Iam talking about the minority bondhold- 
ers, who have not submitted to the plan of the reorganization, 
and who are endeavoring by the passage of this resolution to se- 
cure payment of their bonds without expense to themselves from 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have made no representation coming from 
anybody except the stockholders, 

Mr. TON. Mr. President, for years, as evidenced by 
the report of every committee of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, the Pacific roads have been confessedly unable 
to meet all of their mortgage obligations, including the mortgage 
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obligations of the United States, and it is to me an astonishing 
pes that with this confessed insolvency, with this con- 
inadequacy of assets and of security with which to pay off 
their mortgage obligations, it should now be seriously proposed to 
take $34,000,000 more out of the Treasury and use it to pay off the 
first-mortgage bonds. x y 

For twenty-five years there has gone upin the land a wail against 
the action of Congress which originally invested $34,000,000 in the 
Union Pacific road, taking for security a lien upon the property; 
and now, stripped of all this special pleading, robbed of all the 
reckless and unwarranted charges which have 80 freely made 
upon this floor, the present proposition is to invest another $34,000,- 

in this same property and take the chance to get it back on 
the ultimate sale of the railroad. 

Now, what else does this resolution provide for? First, to take 
the $34,000,000 out of the Treasury, pay it to the first bondholders, 
and then start a suit to recover on both sets of bonds. Second— 

Presi: suspend proceed: to ca into 
— he . heme made . ene A the 
United States in the Union Pacific Railroad and in the sinking fund until 
the further action of Congress is had in reference thereto. 

As I have already stated, the only nt that has been 
made at all by President Cleveland's Administration is an agree- 
ment which surrenders no right of the United States. No Sena- 
tor, no lawyer on earth, can point out to me where there has been 
any waiver, any surrender of any right of the United States 
against the property of the railroad, real, mixed, or personal, 
against any individual who has ever been connected with it. against 
any outside property in which funds haye ever been inyested, or 

inst any interest, however remote, in which it is claimed that 
the proceeds of the operations of the Union Pacific may have gone. 
en I ask what right has the Government surrendered; what 

has it agreed to waive; what has it to give up; what action 
has it bound itself not to institute, Senators are silent; they can 
not answer. There is no agreement by which President Cleveland 
or his Administration waived any right of the United States to 
enforce its whole claim to the utmost penny. by which it waived 
any right to pursue its claim to the most remote individual, by 
which it surrendered any right, equitable or legal, to bring any 
action in any court against anybody or any property, wherein it 
oe be claimed that a recovery would lie in favor of the United 


tes. 

Mr. President, there is nothing behind this resolution except 
that same old a; 1 to the rabble and to the prejudices of men. 
How did it come about that this so-called arrangement was entered 
into by President Cleveland's Administration? I have never been 
particularly an admirer of Mr. President Cleveland, but I have 
admired his Administration in one respect, and that is that so far 
as the Attorney-General's Department is concerned and so far as 
the legal rights of the United States are concerned, President 
Cleveland did call around him some of the ablest, the greatest, 
the most profound lawyers that are known of modern times. 

Mr. Attorney-General Olney was a man who ranked second to 
nolawyerin the United States in point of ability, integrity of char- 
acter, and in high professional standing. Mr. Attorney-General 
Harmon was a man equal to him in respects professionally, 
unless it may have been that Mr. Attorney-General Olney had 
achieved a little wider reputation as a great lawyer; but Mr. 
Attorney-General Harmon was a man above reproach, of the high- 
est personal and professional character, upon whose legal judg- 
ment and into whose professional care varied and vast interests 
ie safely reposed through many a trying time of legal complica- 

8 


ons. 

When it became evident that the affairs of the Pacific roads, and 
especially of the Union Pacific, had become complicated, and when, 
on October 18, 1893, that vast system of railroads, which extended 
from the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast, which penetrated 
into thirteen States and Territories, which had a mileage of about 
8,000 miles, and which was at the time the greatest railway sys- 
tem of the earth—when that great railroad on that date passed 
under a receivership, when the courts of the United States took 

ssion of that property for its protection, its conservation, and 
ts distribution to those ultimately found to be entitled thereto, it 
was then that Mr. Cleveland selected another great lawyer of the 
United States, another great Democratic lawver, too; and into his 
care and custody were placed the interests of the United States in 
its relation to the Union Pacific Railway. That other great lawyer, 
who has been tin 8 in statecraft as well as in law, was 
ex-Governor ge Hoadly, formerly of Ohio, now one of the 
leaders of the bar of New York City. 

In addition to that, and at the instance of my predecessor, Sena- 
tor Manderson, the Attorney-General also selected at the West 
another great lawyer of our locality to look after and to protect 
the interests of the Government. I refer to the Hon. John C. 
Cowin, of Omaha, one of the ablest and strongest lawyers of the 
West, a man of splendid attainments, of recognized character, 
and ME bse Sera honesty. 

Mr. ident, so greatly did President Cleveland and his Ad- 


ministration have at heart the real interests of the United States 
in this property that they were not at all satisfied with the re- 
eeivers who had been appointed by the court on the original 
application for a receivership. The first receivers, appointed on 


the 13th day of October, 1893, were Mr. Silas H. H. Clark, who 
had been for a long time the general manager and ident of 
the Union Pacific system, one of the most remarkable and suc- 
cessful railway managers of the age; Mr. Oliver W. Mink, who 
had been for a long time the comptroller of the system, a man 
deeply versed in all its monetary affairs and matters of accounts 
and books, and Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, who was a Government 
director, a resident of New York, a man who, by reason of his 
connection with the Pacific railway commission appointed under 
the act of 1887, was supposed to possess a greater familiarity with 
the affairs of the Pacific roads than any other man in the country 
Sen had not been directly engaged in the management of those 
roads. 

It is a part of the unwritten history of these matters that Mr. 
Attorney-General Olney called the attention of the ple inter- 
ested in the securities of the Union Pacific to the fact that the 
United States was not sufficiently represented in the personnel of 
the receivership; that it only had one out of three; and there was 
a conference called in this city, at which Attorney-General Olney 
and Governor Hoadly, on behalf of the Government, and Judge 
John F. Dillon, of New York, and myself, as counselors for the 
then receivers and as officers of the court, icipated. 

We met aud discussed the question of a c ge in the personnel 
of the receivership. That conference resulted in an ultimatum 
from Mr. Cleveland, through Attorney-General Olney, that the 
United States must be ere in that receivership by a ma- 
jority of receivers selected by the Administration. That determi- 
nation of the United States was acquiesced in, and Mr. Attorney- 
General Olney named as two additional receivers John W. Doane, 
of Chicago, another Goyernment director, and Frederic R. Cou- 
dert, of New York City. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me to inquire just 
there, was the Government of the United States a party to the 
suit at that time? 

Mr. THURSTON. The United States was not a party to the 
suit at that time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then we have the case here of an outsider, 
not a party to a suit, insisting upon being represented at that suit 
by three receivers? 

Mr. THURSTON, Yes; you have that exact situation, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is a very strange transaction, and I should 
like the Senator to explain it. 

Mr. THURSTON. If the Senator will review the files of that 
receivership case, he will find that under the direction of Mr. 
Governor Hoadly, Hon. John C. Cowin, the Western counsel 
of the United States, appeared in court under a statement that he 
was there as a representative of the United States, to act as the 
friend of the court and to point out to the court what its duty 
8 the premises for the protection of the interests of the United 

tates. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, if the Senator will allow me, I desire to 
get exactly the statement of the case and the facts before the 
Senate. The United States, then, after refusing to appear in the 
suit as a party defendant, appeared by Mr. Hoadly as next friend 
of the court, 1 believe the Senator said, to suggest that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should have three receivers in this 
road. Did the Goyernment thereupon, as the next friend of the 
court, undertake to take charge of the conduct of the suit? 

Mr. RE The 555 by its "tiri m FER] 
expressly disclaimed any purpose of appearing for the Unite 
States, it not having been determined by the law officers of the 
United States as to whether or not such an appearance was de- 
sirable, but, having the interests of the Government at heart, its 
law officers saw to it in a practical way, and in a way which 
secured all they asked for, that three out of the five receivers should 
be men selected by Mr. President Cleveland and Mr. Attorney- 
General Olney, leading Democrats of the United States, who could 
have no possible interest in the property, whose oniy object and 
aim and purpose would necessarily be to see that the rights of all 
the creditors of that railroad were protected under the receiver- 
ship; and from the 13th day of December, 1893, down to the par 
ent time that 8 has been in charge of five receivers, three 
of them great Democrats, selected by Mr. President Clevelandand : 
Mr. Attorney-General Olney. 

Mr. President, let me say in that connection, that I hold it as 
one of the honors of my career professionally that this board of 
receivers, with three great Democrats in charge, selected me, by 
permission of the court, as their solicitor, a place which I retained 
until I came to the Senate of the United States. 

I have cited the history of the cases for the purpose of showing 
to the Senate and to the country that from tho dato that the Union 
Pacific system went under a receivership, went into the hands of 
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the court, President Cleveland and his great law officers were 
alert, were active, were vigorous, in the maintenance of the rights 
of the Government, That receivership drifted along until the 
first-mortgage bondholders—— 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska is 
making a very interesting argument, and I know the Senator is 
not in the habit of talking to empty chairs; and so, if I have his 


permission, I su t the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TURXER in the chair). 
the Senator from Nebraska yield for that purpose? 

Mr. THURSTON. Ido. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: Y 


Does 


Aldrich, Fairbanks, Morgan, Teller, 
Allen, Gallinger, Nelson, Thurston, 
Allison, Gear, Pasco, Turner, 
Bacon, Hale, Pettus, Turpie, 
Bate, Hanna, Platt, Conn. Vest, 
Berry, Harris, Pritchard, Walthall, 
Burrows, Hawley, Proctor, Warren, 
Caffery, Jones, Ark. Rawlins, Wetmore, 
Carter, Lindsay, Roach, ite. 
Chandler, McEnery, Shoup, 

"lay, Mason, Spooner; 
Daniel, Mills, Stewart, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. Aquorum is present. The Senator from 

ebraska will proceed. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, during the first two years of 
the Union Pacific receivership foreclosure bills were filed by all, 
or nearly all, of the first-mortgage bondholders of the several 
railroads that went to make up the Union Pacific system. The 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, which furnished the 
Pacitic outlet for the system, and which, with its branches, was 
resident in Oregon and Washington only, went under foreclosure 
in the courts of those two States; and after a very spirited con- 
test, after the utmost resistance on the part of the receivers of the 
Hp to the severance of their receivership, and the placing of 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation line under a separate re- 
ceiver, the courts of Washington and Oregon appointed other 
receivers for those Western lines in the interest of the bondholders 
of those roads; and those roads have been operated for nearly two 
years past under a separate receivership, which, I believe, has 
finally resulted in a sale of the properties and their Mit ioni 
and it is now à pu of the common railway history of the country 
that the control of those lines is hostile to the Union Pacific. 

So that, instead of furnishing a Pacific outlet to the Union 
Pacific system, instead of being operated in harmony therewith, 
they are now rival lines, shutting off the Union Pacific from the 
waters of the Pacific Coast, and used for the purpose of gathering 
up business and transporting it across the country by the Great 
Northern lines, rivals of the main Union Pacific line, which is 
Government aided. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I inquire of the Senator whether the 
United States was a party defendant in that suit of which he has 
just been devi t 

Mr. THURSTON. General Cowin, to whom I have referred, 
the Government counsel, went to Portland and attended the hear- 
ings in which I resisted for the receivers of the Union Pacific a 
separate and severed receivership, and he made the same appear- 
ance there for the Government that I have stated he made in the 
original case, and was permitted by the Oregon court to argue at 
length 9585 the action of those courts severing the system. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I understand that statement, the United 
States was not a party to the suit, but Mr. Cowin went there as 
5 curis to inform the court of his opinion of the law on the 
subject. 

Mr. THURSTON. The Senator understands it correctly. 

Mr. MORGAN, That is right. 

Mr. THURSTON. And I may say to the Senator that in the 
decision which severed that part of the system the court of Oregon 
held that the Government of the United States had no interest in 
those lines and no right to be heard. 1 

Mr. MORGAN. e Senator does not contend that the United 
States is concluded by a decree in a suit to which it was not a 

arty? 
p Mr. THURSTON. Certainly not. If the Government had any 
right or interest as against that property, it has it still. 

Then the Oregon Short Line and Utah Northern Railway Com- 
pany, which was the connecting link between the Union Pacific 
Government-aided line and the Oregon lines and which furnished 
the whole network of branch lines on which the business of Utah, 
Idaho, and Montana was gathered up and transferred to and 
shipped over the main lines—that system went away under the 
foreclosure of its first-mortgage bonds. It was taken away by the 
decrees of the courts after the most spirited contest on the part of 
the general receivers of the Union Pacific system. The foreclosure 


of the mortgages on those lines went to a final decree; the road 
has been sold out and reorganized. It is a part of the common 
e Deo of the land that it is now operated in opposition 
to the Union Pacific; that it has formed offensive and defensive 
alliances with the Denver and Rio Grande and the Great Northern 
Railway, the two parallel competing lines of the Union Pacific on 
the south and the north. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I inquire of the Senator whether the 
Union Pacific was not a majority stockholder or had a large 
amount of stock in the Oregon Short Line? 

Mr. THURSTON. It had unquestionably, and it appeared as a 
stockho!der and set up its claim, but the road was sold out by the 
bondholders. 

Mr. MORGAN. And that stock is gone? 

Mr. THURSTON. That stock is gone. 

Mr. MORGAN. How much of it was there? 

Mr. THURSTON. And necessarily gone, because it is true of 
that line as it is of all the other Western railway lines that what 
seemed to be their value fifteen years ago is not their value to-day, 
and in my judgment never will be their value again. 

Mr. MORGAN, Does the Senator know how much stock the 
Union Pacific had in the Oregon Short Line? 

Mr. THURSTON. I can not give the Senator the figures, but 
they are very large. That corporation had, I think, about 2,000 
miles of road, very heavily capitalized. The Union Pacific held 
a majority of its stock, but not in the way that has been suggested 
by the Senator from Alabama. It is true, as I said on the floor 
the other day, that the Union Pacific, before it went into the 
hands of the courts, had invested in the stocks and bonds of other 
companies, and by such investment and by traffic agreements 
entered into had secured the operation of a number of separate 
railway lines belonging to p priu: railway companies, and thereby 
formed that great system of which I have spoken. 

But as a matter of fact, little more than the credit of the Union 
Pacific was invested in any of these purchases of the outside stock 
or bonds of other companies. The Senator will find, if he looks 
over the record, that when the Union Pacific bought the control- 
ling stock in the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, some- 
thing over $12,000,000 par value, purchased at 90 cents on the dollar, 
the money to buy that stock was raised on a trust—what I would 
calla chattel mortgage. They issued what I would call, in order 
that laymen may understand it, a chattel mortgage—a deed of 
trust for about $11,000,000—and they put up the stock they had 
purchased as collateral to it, and thereby, without putting any- 
thing into the transaction except the faith and credit of the com- 
pany, they secured control of this other system. 

Mr. MORGAN. Did the Union Pacific put up its stock also as 
collateral? 

Mr. THURSTON. No; it did not. 

Mr. MORGAN. Why not? 

Mr. THURSTON. It put up none of its stock. The stock of 
the Union Pacific was held by about 3,000 persons in all parts of 
the world. There was, you may say, none in the treasury. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator misapprehended me. Did the 
Union Pacific put up any part of its stock in the Oregon Short 
Line as a mus 

Mr. THURSTON. It said to the owners of the Oregon stock, 
* We will give you $11,000,000 for $12,000,000 of your stock." It 
financiered, as I understand it, with the Baring Bros. for a loan 
of $11,000,000 and put up the stock it purchased as collateral for 
the money. That was the transaction. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Union Pacific put up its stock as collat- 
eral for the loan? : 

Mr. THURSTON. It put it up for collateral to the loan, the 
stock that was purchased with the money. Thatisall. That is 
generally true of the manner in which it acquired the stock in 
the other lines. 

Now, that perhaps would have been all right if the conditions 
of the country had remained the same, because if the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation stock had continued worth 90 cents, or, 
as it was then quoted on the market, about 96, it would have been 
good security for the loan, and there would have been gradually 
paid, as there was for a time, interest and a part of the principal 
of the loan. But railway values in the West and all over the 
country went down for reasons which I will not occupy the time 
of the Senate to discuss; for reasons about which we might differ; 
in my judgment, from a combination of conditions. But no one 
can definitely specify or trace the causes to a single origin. 

I will say to the Senator from Alabama that before this stock 
transaction to which I have referred took place the Union Pacific, 
acting through the Oregon Short Line, had taken a lease on the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation property, under which it agreed 
to pay as lease money the interest on all the bonded indebtedness 
of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company and,if my 
memory serves me right, 6 per cent on the entire capital stock of 
that company, then $24,000.000. I confess to the Senator from 
Alabama that in the statement of these figures there may be more 
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or less inaccuracy. It is impossible for any man to remember 
with absolute certainty, and so as not to make any mistake, all 
the details of these great transactions. But in the main I am 
stating the situation correctly. ; 

Mr. MORGAN. MayI Taguro of the Senator whether in the 


reorganization of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company 
the common stock was included in the plan of reorganization? 

Mr. THURSTON. I thinkin the reorganization of the Short 
Line Company some provision was made for participation by the 
old stock in the stock of the new company, and that the stock 
which the Union Pacific Company had purchased with its credit, 
and had immediately put up as collateral for the money borrowed 
to pay for it, was represented in the reorganization and received a 
proportionate share, whatever that may have been, of the stock 
of the new company. If I am correct in that, it follows that the 
stock of the new Oregon Railway and Navigation Company. 
whatever the 1 uon. may have been, took the place of the old 
stock under this collateral trust. It did not come to the Union 
Pacific. It took the place of the other security for the old original 
loan. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator remember the names of the 
parties who made the reorganization; the committee, for instance? 

Mr. THURSTON. I think one of the parties was Henry R. 
Reed, of Boston; another of the ies, if I am not mistaken, was 
James L. Carr, of Boston; another, I think, was Oliver Ames, of 
Boston. The other names I do not know. I will say for the 
benefit of the Senator that Mr. Carr and Mr. Ames were both 
stockholders of the Union Pacific and holders of some of the 
securities of the Union Pacific. To be entirely fair with the 
Senator 

Mr. MORGAN. They are both provided for in the reorganiza- 
tion agreement which I put into the RECORD Saturday. 

Mr. STON. hatever may be the securities of these 
gentlemen in the Union Pacific, while I know nothing about it, I 
have every reason to sup they are represented in the reorgani- 
zation committee of the Union Pacific. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Fitzgerald committee? 

Mr.THURSTON. The Fitzgerald committee. I have no doubt 
of it. 

Then, Mr. President, in similar ways, by 1 of tho local 
courts, whose proceedings and judgments could not be stayed and 
could not have been stayed by the United States, the several por- 
tions of the Union Pacific road broke asunder. The mortgagees 
took them, foreclosed them, severed them, part of them were re- 
organized, and part are in process of reorganization. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, if I understand the matter, in each one 
of these corporations, which, as the Senator says, broke away 
from the Union Pacific, the Union Pacific had a controlling stock 
interest. 

Mr. THURSTON. In some it had a controlling stock interest. 
With others it had traffic agreements. In others it had both à 
stock and a bonded interest. 

Mr. MORGAN. Was the United States a party to any of those 
proceedings? 

Mr. THURSTON. TheUnited States was not a party to any of 
those proceedings; and if the United States, out of the sale of the 
Union Pacific, does not realize its full claim, it can porma all the 
remedies it ever had against all these properties, and that entirely 
i ctive of the foreclosure sale which the Senator now seeks 
to hold np 

Mr. MORGAN. As Tunderstand it, the proposed contract of sale 
made by President Cleveland conveys all the property and rights 
of the Union Pacific of every kind and character to the 3 
as a decree of court would, and the bill is framed to sell the entire 
interest of the United States in the Union Pacific Company, sub- 
ject to the following liens or mortgages. 

Mr. THURSTON. There, as I have stated all the time, the 
Senator and I utterly disagree. There has been no engagement 
on the part of the United States to waive any of its claims. 
Whatever property the court has hold of is to be sold, and there 
is a guaranteed bid. If there is any deficiency after the sale, the 
Government of the United States is still the owner of the defi- 
ciency claim and can pursue its remedy for the collection thereof 
just as far as it could if the so-called arrangement with President 
Cleveland had not been made. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator, I think, misapprehends the point 
I make. It is that the reorganization which has been made by the 
Fitzgerald committee includes a disposition or disposal of all the 
rights, credits, belongings of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
into the hands of the committee, in absolute ownership, to be dis- 

of by them as they see proper. The agreement was the pred- 

icate upon which the letters were among Mr. Harmon and 

Mr. Hoadly and Mr. Fitzgerald which resulted in the agreement 

between them for the purchase at the foreclosure sale of this prop- 
erty. : 

ow, no exception, I understand, has been made in favor of the 

United States out of that sale of any right or privilege or franchise 


or anything of the kind. It all passes subject to the prior lien 
of the first-mortgage bondholders. 

Mr. THURSTON. Thesale, of course, will goon like any other 
railroad foreclosure sale. The court takes the property—all it can 
lay its handson. The real estate it takes, and it reduces to pos- 
session such of the assets as itcan lay the hands of the court upon, 
thereby subjecting them to the lien of the mortgages and disposi- 
tion of the court. The court sells what it has got. It does not 
foreclose the United States from pursuing its claim against other 
railroad properties. If there is a deficiency and the Government 
has any claim against the Oregon Short Line, the Oregon Naviga- 
tion Company, or the Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf Company, 
or any of the old branch-line properties not foreclosed, it can pro- 
ceed against them as fully as if no agreement had been made. 

Nothing in this suit affects the claim of the Government against 
those roads. But the claim of the Government against outside 
companies, and the claim of the Government against the stock- 
holders and bondholders for misappropriation of funds, for mal- 
feasance or misfeasance in office, does not attach and never can 
attach until there is a deficiency ascertained. 

So, Mr. President. the Administration of President Cleveland 
was presented the spectacle of the different courts of the United 
States, at the instance of the first-mortgage bondholders, who had 
first right to these separate and distinct properties, taking posses- 
sion of the several railroads, appointing separate receivers, fore- 
closing the mortgages thereon, selling them out, severing them 
from the Union Pacific, until it reached the point where the old 
main line of the Union Pacific stood single and alone, a line from 
the Missouri River on the east to Ogden, in Utah. on the west, 
1,032 miles; from Kansas City on the east to Denver on the west, 
from Denver across to Cheyenne on the main line, a distance of 
about 800 miles more, and at the time that this so-called arrange- 
ment was made the naked trunks of the Union Pacific stood 
stripped of every branch. 

This is important because that great system, as a system, was 
one thing; the 1,800 miles of original main lineis another. It 
is also 8 because it throws light upon the figures which 
Senators have read here, wherein they have claimed on the floor 
that the Union Pacific Railroad for a series of years earned over 
$7,000,000 per annum. Those figures were for the system during 
the years when 8,000 miles were operated, and not to the latter 
years, when severed and alone the entire earnings to pay the first- 
mortgage bonds and the Government must be made from 1,800 
miles of road. 

Mr. President, the Cleveland Administration waited until it 
discovered another thing, and that was that first mortgages were 
being foreclosed on every foot of the Union Pacific main line. It 
waited untilit was disclosed that the issues had been made up, 
and that these foreclosures were approaching final decrees. It 
waited until it was face to face with a vision of the sale of those 
properties, the Government left out. : 
ow, what ought President Cleveland to have done? I have 
rarely defended him. I have not been called upon to do so much, 
but he certainly did see to it that the United States was equipped 
with a splendid corps of eminent lawyers to look after its interests 
in the matter of foreclosure, to see to its protection, to make sure 
omn its rights were not sacrificed, its assets dissipated, its reme- 

ies gone. 

Having reached that point, Ibeg to call the attention of the 
Senate and the country to the action that followed. The action 
is fully set forth in the report of the Government directors to the 
Department of the Interior, made on the 23d day of January last, 
which since that time has constituted a part of the record of the 
Department—that Department where ever since the Government 
has had relation with railroads all reports affecting those rela- 
tions have gone on record and are to be found; that Department 
in which any Senator or any citizen desiring any information 
upon the subject is directed, by the law of the land. by the usual 
course of procedure, and by the precedents long time set. The 
report of the Government directors is as follows: 


[Copy of Union Pacific Government directors’ report to the Department of 
the Interior.] 


Str: In the Government directors’ AX Sed of the Union Pacific Railway 
e made to you, and bearing date September 12, 1896, they referred to 
the fact that the large interests which are represented in the committees 
charged with the reo tion of the property might, at a somewhat later 
period, assume a more definite attitude and define more clearly the part which 
they might be willing to take in reaching a satisfactory adjustment of the 
Government claim. e further stated t. in that event, we should file a 
mpeg iem report with our recommendations to gpa Department. 
uang the first and second sessions of the Fifty-fourth Congress the sub- 
ject of the adjustment of the debts of the bond-aided roads to the Govern- 
ment, which had been the subject of so . discussion during the 
earlier Congresses, was again brought forward, patiently examined by the 
committee of the House, and the deliberations of that committee resulted in 
what is known as the Powers bill. The House allowed three days for its 
discussion, and the result was that the bill was lost by a decisive majority. 
In the opinion of the Government directors, the provisions of the Powers 
bill were not favorable to the Government. By its terms the Union Pacific 
Railway 181 84030 or its successor, was allowed to 8 the property toa 
prior lien of ,000, bearing interest at 4 per cent. is is over 320,000,000 
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the Government's. and while it is 


more than the lien hn arg precedes 
true that the pe y the 553 rrr lien would have been bas 
sae 1,822 miles whi complete the Union Pacific Railway art gre, te S 

«inel 5 te still true that the second mortgage to begiven 
ur eins an imperfect 


security. 
Since the ving vn of the Powers bill the reorganization committee. 

ening: a Ima ree L rs of the stocks and bonds of the Union "Pasific 
hich committee consists of Messrs. Louis Fitz; veneni 

Fao » K. Sone y. Jefferson Coolidge, jr., ey M. tg = 
3 and Oliver Ames, 2d, have presented to Hon, Judson on, th A 
ä of the United 8 a pa Sion contained in the letter 

e Hon. 


of of Gen: Louis Pi rald, chairman, George Hoadly, dated Jan- 
1897, 1807, Phick wn written a dius. to the latter's letter of January 


athe 83 correspondence is as follows: 
“New YORK, January d pec 
“DEAR sm: As you are lar y aware, I have for more than tw 
t had under the on of the Attorney-General of the "United 
S assistant to him, of the interest of the United States in the 
issue of subsidy bonds and its lien securing the same upon the 


Union Pacific Railway. 

“The d of the 8 vae epi by the House of Representatives 
renders it certai that the goa ara e Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Attorney-General must look in some other direction for the protec ion of the 
Suteresta- of the United States. 

* After a careful consideration by the late and presens Attorney-General 


and myself it was decided at an early stage in the history of the Pacific Rail- 


ues tion that the Government should not pue in that cause until 
m parti 8 it and ble to act should appear who would enter 
some de 


te arrangement for a ye morn the: the property, including the 

sinking ips era such a rate as would afford — 5 rotection to the 

interests — e Sent States, and yet not prevente competition which might 
in larger offers. 

It has peas informally merena that the committee of reorganization, 
of which pes are chairman, are prepared to enter into en; ent to make 
or bid on the sale of the Union n Pacifis and Kansas Pacific rays, and of the 

peng fund of the Union Pacific 3 of a sum m rni thout debar- 
ring Government from accepting a higher bid at such D would afford 
some reasonable approximation to the value of the rights of the Government 
a sity eee of the property, if it should prove to be the highest 

I therefore solicit from you an earl SA to be communicated by me 
to the executive de entof the Government, as to whether your com- 
mittee would be ing to fixa y which snay would be willing to bid at a 

red in 1 à which would carry a perfect title to the 
1 the of the United States.as well as first 
future claims, 80 


-General is auth 
be et NUR will kindly tako up this matter for early action, and 
with detailed eer org a 
accom: our e Ins as w the ormance 
d TES TO Qe aS nov Ve pe 


“GEORGE HOADLY. 


rst mo; 


* Gen. Lovis FITZGERALD 
“120 Broadway, City. 


“New York, January 15, 1897. 

„Dran rn: Replying on behalf of the Union Pacific reorganization com- 
mittee to your farce of the 4th instant,in which M 5 from this com- 
mittee such propositions as it may be willing tomak guaranteed bid 
at foreclosure and sale for the interest of the United States | in the Union 
Pacific Railway and for the Union Pacific sinking fund, I am authorized to 
— to Jun ane and through you to the executive department of the Govern- 
men e 

In the event 5 the Government shall at once take such 


property embraced within lien of the Government and forthe cash and 
securities in the United States Union Pacific sinking fun MEN par, which 


shall prodane to the erac seid d mu n of SIONO. 
upon the railways and sinkin; net sum o 
The committee is to furnish e Tor the due per- 
formance of he do a aa offer. As such ae uy it will deposit with such 
national d in New York kc Eoo Mage en - 
cers of the P EE. sum of $4,500,000 in cash ( A ee ge 
the guaranteed bid), subject to the condition that the deposit mi be used 
under the terms of the foreclosure decree as a d. bidders 
as may act on behalf of the reorganization A and tha hos extentto 
which the Government may determine the terms of the e unl 
deposit, to be made within a reasonable time before sale, shall be req as 


a qualification of any other bidder. 

“Should the Government desire to liquidate the sinking fund in ae 
of the sale of railway property, the reorganization ruere — will be pee 

red to anticipate t. EEUU of its offer by an earlier purchase of the 

fund at par of the cash and securities therein contained. 

“As the Mo proposed is one of considerable es and as the 

8 upon conditions which now 122 it will be obvious that 
tion committee must reserve, and it desires to be understood 

ig, the right to withdraw this offer at any time rds to its ac- 
ceptance by the Government. 

tI have the honor to be 

* Very respectfully, yours, 


* Chairman o 
“of the Union 


as reser 


FITZGERALD, 
zation Committee 
Railway Company. 
* Hon. GEORGE cepe Y, 035 
ÁN 22 William Street, New York City. 


3 [03 wende Washington, D. C, January 18, 1897. 
“Sir: Hon. George — to the Attorney-General, has 
nimam bid TO on behalf 


of 
of the Union 


Iam authorized by the President to commence foreclosure as 
suggested in your proposal, provided it is modifled in the following - 
* First. Inorderto preserve the bases of theoriginalinformaln tions 
lace in the absence of an accurate statement of the ain wr 
ould be PLURA $0 that the amount of the teed bi 
erein named will be 845. 751.050. h instead of the sum of $45,000,000. 
ng clause of your proposal be eliminated, viz: 
And that, tothe —— to which the Goya dus may determine the terms 
s 8 an equal deposit to be made within a reasonable time before sale 
5 as Wee of any other bidder. While I have no 
ale that follow the uniform practice in railway foreclosures 
of requiring a deposit of all m mp a a guarantee of good faith &nd security 
for performance, and while the Government will obviously have the same 
interest as other parties in here such conditions imposed, I do not wish to 
make a stipulation on that point as a condition of our ment. 
“Third. That — 6 roposal is understoed to mean that Scan case the prop- 
erty mentioned not be sold as a unit, minimum bids for the separate 
ons thereof are [e be made which in the aggregate will prozas to the 
iden i the net sum above mentioned. In case of separate sales the 
deposit named by you may of course be used for qualification of biddersrep- 
Terms of sal ou at each, in such proportions as may be required under the 
rms of 
“Fourth, Your guaranty applies to such sale or sales as shall become ef- 
fective. The sale of the sinking fund may be judicial or otherwise. 
“Your acceptance of the above modifications of your proposal will close 
the arrangement, and I will proceed to institute foreclosure proceedings on 
behalf of the ei e as soon as ee de named a you is made, for 
which, upon receipt of your acceptance, I esignate the depository. 
» Very respectful] 


de “ JUDSON HARMON, Attorney-General. 


"NEW YORK, January 30, 1897. 
“Srr: I have 9 favor of the 18th instant, written in rem letter 
= the i na instant to Hon. George Hoadly, special assistant rney- 
enera 
“On behalf of the reorganization committee of the Union Pacific Railwa: 
Company: I have the honor to accept the o ions proposed in your le! 
ter o 7 18. e to the proposal made in my letter to Hon. George 
Hoadl XY dated on the lith instant. 
am, very respectful: 
AE s “LOUIS FITZG 


ERALD, 
“Chairman Union Pacific Reorganization Committee. 
“Hon. Jupson HARMON, 
“Attorney-General, Washington, D. C. 


“New YORK, January 20, 1897. 
AS. Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of this date, addressed 


- The arrangement between your committee and the United States being 
closed Marby as provided in my last letter, I her oby designate asa 
tary the U nited States Trust Company of New Yor 


M Soars: oan 8 MON, 
“Attorney-General pt United States. 
„Louis FITZGERALD, Esq.. 
Chairman o of the Reorganization on Committee 
“of met Union Pacific Rwy. Co. 


“UNITED STATES TRUST Company or NEW YORK, 45-47 Wall Street. 
“United States Trust 88 of New York hereby certifies that there 
T chairman of the reorganiza- 
tion committee of dit tr the sum of four mil- 
lion flve hundred thousand dollars ($4, under terms of and for the 
in the letter of Fitzgerald 


rald, dated January 18, 1897, aud 
dated 


20, 1897, ereto 
st Company of New York hore rees to hold said deposit for 
THAT forth = said letters. Said 
trust com; . deposit at such rate as may 
from time to aye Ma De: be ep 

* Given in duplicate ony of Jam , 1897. 
“JO A. STEWART, President. 

“ [SEAL] N. L. THORNELL, Secretary.” 
The proposition will result in the payment to -— Government of the sum 
f its m — Union Pacific Railroad 


m and the Kansas Pacific Railway Company. These claims on Decem- 
A 


States 


20, 629, 081. 01 
e bid of eee exceeds the paca oie te br amount que by by 


pinin this amount to the amoun tated as 
been heretatore. paid for account of interest, the total will be found to — 


1t Mg ov eo follows that the result of the negotiation is " refund to the 
United States the veri amount advanced and the sum of $32,843,629 on 
account of interest. This, for the thirty- pea ts we which the bonds 
have run, will be equivalent to N a over 3 

Looking at it from another point of view, company's obligation is 
— MK The offer is $45, 754,059.99. This is equi to about 65 per 


io Government directors havealways reported themselves to be entirel 


opposed Government o leder ced . the 
fore, Tet the accepi tion made by th: 
committee would lead to toanabsolute Pacio Ya severance of all relations 
between the Government and the ooa Railway Company is a cir- 
cumstance which strongly commended m to our favor. 
— nee — a — — the Gov- 
ernment will realize as large s return as could Le a 
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funding bill or from any other of She fore oF settlement attempted in Con- 
orem. Und nder the Powers bill, for frst Hen was 00,00, 

224 8 the amount of bonds given to the Government y was ges hg 

cent if sold on the market 


the amount of the si 
5 and the value of its thon sti poco gage bonds, $20.000.000— ing 
itis therefore manifest that the cash offer of $5,151,000. 99 is 


ting to the cash value of the se- 
curities to be given o the United 885 under the provisions of the Powers 
th the cash offer made by the reorganization committee 
ed that the holding by the Government of $54,000,000 of 2 per 
asecond lien would ——. unfavorably to the United 
attacks or entreaties 
3 tions and, at the ma- 
ted with the same difficulties 
every effort which has been made to secure 


er bid than 
the one nteed by the made, the 
tes will obtain the 1115 of such bid. 

placed before the Government directors before 
the ce of the proposition and 


the institution of foreclosure proceedings. report is now made for the 
porpoes ot EE formal action and o£ placing our report on the records of 
your De 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Hon. DAVID R. FRAN 
Secretary eee of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Now, I challenge the attention of the country to the letter 
which I am about to read again, the letter which I introduced 
here a few days since, which itis well to read again; for this letter 
when tind wie read, when carefully considered from a legal stand- 
poit an hen properly understood, is a complete answer to all 

animadversions of the Senators on the other side of this 
question tothe proposition that the United States had needlessly 
and uselessly and improperly included the sinking fund in this 
matter of foreclosure. 

I call the attention of the country to the fact that the first prop- 
osition which resulted in this arrangement came from as 1 
counsel of the Government, Governor Hoadly. Governor Hoadly 
had been employed to make a special study of the claim of the 
pornn and its security. He had been employed because of 

3 his known attainments, his unblemished char- 
acter, his honesty as a man. He gave to this question careful, 
deliberate, patient, and exhaustive examination; and when he 
wrote the letter of January 14 it was the letter of a great lawyer 
solicitous for the rights of his client, erae sg to secure for 
that client the uttermost that there was in the security that he 
had to satisfy its claim: 

New YORK, January 15, 1897. 


Dear Sm: As you are probably aware, I have „ 
mes Getler’ iis direction of the Attorney-General of the United 

C e United States in the 
canteen DE i issue of subsidy bonds and its lien 3 
Union Pacific Railwa; 


Attorney 
interests of Ped —— States. 
After a ul consideration by the Ms and n Attorney-General 
and myself it s it was decided at an eariy stage in ry of the Pacific Rail 
tion that the Sy plead sbould 205 pues in that cause until 
the es responsible and competent to act should appear who would enter 
into some e definite nt fora bid upon the pro (including the 
sinking fund) at such a rate as would afford reasonal rotection to the 
mn of the United States, and yet not prevent om peti — which might 


result in larger offers. 
It 33 been informally suggested that the committee of reorganization, of 
which chairman. to enter into ent to make a 


approximation ie enm of the rights of the Government 
ms second mortgage ot the 8 if it should prove to be the highest and 


eeno Des to fix a sum which they would bid at a sale 
rocured in foreclosure, and which would carry a perfect title to the prop- 

, barring the right of the United States as well as first m from 
futu: Te so that we may know before commencing pr that we 


osecution of a foreclosure case such as the Áttorney- 
General is authorized to bring. 

Ishall be giad if you will kind take up F 

it your committoo are willing to themselves to make such a bid, please 

our etailed suggestions as ow performance 

T rs S eerured rod tote antiatnction of the Government. 


GEORGE HOADLY. 
Gen. Louis FITZGERALD, 120 Broadway, City. 
Mr. MORGAN. May I inquire of the Senator what committee 
is referred to in that letter by Governor Hoadly when he says 
our committee”? 


r. THURSTON. He refers to the committee whose chairman 
addressed, the Fitzgerald committee. 


Mr. MORGAN. It is the same as in the RECORD here? 

Mr. THURSTON. The same committee. Mr. President, I 
5 to the fact that the first suggestion to include 
the sin i fone in the property to be sold came from the law 
officers of the United States. If any lawyer will follow me but 
for a few moments, he will become convinced that that proposition 
was made after a careful study of the legal relation of the United 
States to that sinking fund and for the express purpose of pro- 
RE the United States in securing the benefit of that sinking 


He will understand also that it was not of the slightest impor- 
tance and is not to-day to the reorganization committee or to any 
bidder on that od vig aed whether that 2 fund is included in 
the property so use that sinking fund is taken as so much 
cash —$17,000, 000 —and it can make no difference to that commit- 
tee, it can make no difference to any other purchaser in bidding on 
therailroad property, whether heraises his bid Lad 7,000,000 because 
he gets $17,000,000 cash in addition to the ether roperty or 
whether he decreases his bid $17,000,000 because he does not get 
the $17,000,000. 

The Senator from Alabama has 1 that this sinking fund 
in some way is to be used by the bidders to make up their bid on 
the prom. Not at all. It does not go to them until the sale is 
over. It goes to them just as any other part of the railroad, as a 
part of the assets that they buy. 

Mr. HARRIS, I should like to ask for information of the Sen- 
ad from Nebraska why it was necessary, then, to specify the 

ne ST at all in these negotiations? 

ME URSTON. I will explain that to the Senator with the 

eatest pleasure, as I have already announced my purpose of 

oing at this time. This sinking fund was created by an act of 
Congress known as the Thurman Act, which became a law on the 
7th of May, 1878. Section 3 of that act provides: 


like manner e time to time invested, and the same shall accumulate and 
be disposed of as hereinafter mentioned. And in E such investments 
the Secretary shall prefer the 5 per cent bonds of the Un — 2 States, unless. 
for to him, and which he shall re rt to Congress, he 
at ony time deem it S visable to invest in other ds of the United 
States. the bonds belonging to said fund as fast as they shall be 
obtained, be so a as to show that they belong to said fund, "aA that 
they are not in the hands of other holders than the Secretary of the 
Treasury until they shall have been indorsed by him, and publicly 
of pursuant to this act. 


Section 4 provides the manner in which the sinking fund shall 
be credited and determined. It is as follows: 
That there shall be carried to the credit of the said fund, on the Ist E 


February in each year, the one-half of the compensation for services he 
before named, rendered d the Government by said Central Pacific Railroad 


Company. not applied in ue of inte: ; and, in addition thereto, the 
said com 8 day rr year, pay into the Treasury,to the 
credit of sai sinking fund. beam ott Tear, pay into the Tree às shall 
ben to make the 5 per cent of pompes of its said road pay- 
able to the United States under said act of and the whole sum earned 


e United States, 


f said 5 eaten 
defined as hereinbefore pronao for the 3 p m on the 31st day of 


December next preceding. there shal carried to the credit of the 
d, on the" 1st day of je in each year, the one-half of the com- 
pensation for services My is named, rendered for the Government by 


said Union Pacific Railroad Company, not applied in 14 f in of interest; 
and,in addition thereto, the said — on said day in each year, ay 
into the Treasury to the credit of said sinking fund dus eher toy 

so much thereof as shall be necessary to make the 5 per cent of emi net tern 
nited States under said act and 


United 8 —— -— the sum by this section required to be pai 
oves: int mie 5 r cent of the whole net earnin — 5 of anid TA ral 
ed defined as hereinbefore provided, for the year 


per i on LE Bist day of December next preceding. 
Section 5 refers to the same matter, and is as follows: 


That whenever it shall to the Secretary 
ce ire es d by 
as hereinbef 


current year so aan — the 25 cent 5 net earnin red paid 
intothe Meu. as MY have been íhus applied and used 
in the payment pm — as aforesaid. 


e aha 6 he aby ore the voting of any dividend when the com- 
in default of complying with the terms of the act, 
idi is as en facer 


That no dividend shall be voted, made, or paid for or to any stockholder or 
stockholders in either of said companies vely atany time when the 
said company shall pa default in respect of the of the payment elt ther of the sums 
required as aforesaid to be paid into said sinkin in respect of the 
payment of the said 5 M cent of the net — Ai, or. o respect of interest 
upon any debt the lien of which, or of the debt on which it may accrue, is 
paramount to that of the United States; and any officer or person who shall 


y make, or pay. y older of any of said com es 
wW „an ch dividend contrary to the provisions of this act 
shall be liable to the when re- 


d. And every such officer, person, 
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or stockholder who shall knowingly vote, declare, make, or pay any such divi- 
dend, contrary to the provisions of this act, shall be deemed y of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $10,000, and by imprisonment not exceeding one year. 


Section 7 provides as follows: + 


That the said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, at the 
maturity of said bonds so respectively issued by the United States, be ap- 
plied to the payment and satisfaction thereof, according to the interest and 

roportion of each of said companies in said fund, and of all interest paid by 
the United States thereon, and not reimbursed, subject to the provisions of 
the next section. 


Section 8 is as follows: 


That said sinking fund so established and accumulated shall, according to 
the interest and proportion of said companies respectively therein— 


I call attention carefully to this provision, because it was upon 
this that the law officers of the United States were so solicitous 


that the sinking fund should be sold as a part of the mortgage 
property— - 
bo held for the profsction. security. and bonefit of the lawful and just hold- 
ersof any mortgage or lien debts of such companies respectively, lawfully 
paramount to the rights of the United States, and for the claims of other 
creditors, if any, lawfully chargeable upon the funds so required to be paid 
into said sinking fund, according to their respective lawful priorities, as well 
us for the United States, according to the principles of equity, to the end that 
rsons having any claim upon said sinking fund may be entitled thereto 
in due order; but the provisions of this section shall not operate or be held to 
impair any existing legal right, except in the manner in this act provided, 
of any mortgage, lien, or other creditor of A of said companies respectively, 
nor to excuse any of said companies respectively from the duty of discharg- 
ing, out of other funds, its debts to any creditor except the United States. 


Mr. MORGAN. The Senator says he was the counsel for the 
receivers. He was counsel at the time the orders appointing the 
receivers and defining their powers were made, and I suppose he 
probably drew up the orders. Now,let me ask the Senator,if 
that sinking fund belonged to the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany in the sense that that company might dispose of it, or if it 
was within the controlof the court in the sense that the court 
might dispose of it, why was it not put into the order of court 
taking possession of the property of the Union Pacific Railroad 

ompany? 

Mr. THURSTON. For the very plain and patent reason, may 
it please you, Mr. President, that it was in the ion of the 
United States and could not be reached by the processes of the 
court or subjected to the jurisdiction of the receivers. Although 
my recollection is not accurate on that subject, I think perhaps 
it may have been referred to in the bill in the case, but I am not 
certain. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; there is no mention made of it in the 
order that I have ever seen, and I think I have read the papers. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual report in 1893, on 
page 48, as.to the disposition of this fund, states: F 


But as the bonds mature the sinking fund can be applied to their partial 

yment, unless the corporations should make default on obligations secured 

y prior liens, in which event the law heretofore quoted requires the assets 
held by the Government to be used for their satisfaction. 


If the Senator will pardon me for one moment, I will call his 
attention to the broad language of the order appointing the re- 
ceivers, and of the property which was placed in their hands by 
the order of the court, 


In the cirenit court of the United States for the ue abe judicial circuit and 
western district of Missouri. 


ORDER APPOINTING RECEIVERS, 
[Title of cause omitted.] 


Upon reading and considering the verified bill of complaint in this cause 
and the answer of the defendant, the Union Pacific way Company, this 
day filed, and on motion of the counsel for complainants, the defendant, the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, appearing by counsel and assenting hereto, 
and each of the other defendants appearing by counsel and assenting hereto, 
and due deliberation Pei therein had, it 

Adjudged, ordered, and decreed by the court: That S. H. H. Clark, of Omaha, 
and Oliver W. Mink, of Boston, and E. Ellery Anderson. of New York, be, 
and they are uA appointed ancillary receivers of all such portion of the 
entire system of railroads held and controlled, leased, or operated by, for, or 
in the interest of the said Union Pacific Railway Company, defendant, and of 
each of the other of said defendants, and of all the equipments, material, ma- 
chinery, supplies, moneys, accounts, choses in action, shares of stock, bonds, 

roperty. and assets of every description, and of all lands and land grants, 
i shold, contractual rights, and proper ss belonging to each of said de- 
fendants, so far as the same may now situated or hereafter found to be 
within the territorial jurisdiction of this court, whether described in the bill 
of complaint or not, including all equipments, locomotives, cars, and other 
rolling stock, boats, steamships, ships, docks, piers, floats, machinery, tools, 
material, shops, coal yards and fixtures, coal on hand, and supplies now 
owned, held, or in possession of any of said defendants or of soy corporation 
composing a part of or operated in the interest of the said Union Pacific 
system, as described in said bill of complaint, including all track, terminal 
facilities, real estate, warehouses, offices, stations, and all other buildings 
of every kind owned, held, or d by all or any of said companies, 
together with all telegraph lines and the appurtenances thereto; and also 
all the moneys, books of accounts, contracts of every kind, debts, sites in 
action, bonds, stocks, securities, deeds, leases, leasehold interests, beneficial 
muniments of title, bills receivable, rents, profits, and income of the premises 
accruing and to accrue, as well as all franchises, rights, easements, and privi- 
leges of each and every of said companies, so far as the same may now be 
situate or hereafter found within the territorial jurisdiction of this court. 

That the said receivers be, and they are hereby, fully authorized and 
directed to take immediate possession of all and singular the railroads and 
property above described or referred to and continue the operation of said 
railroad and water system and every part thereof, and to run, manage, and 
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operate the said railroads, and such other railroads as said Union Pacific 
ilway Company holds under lease, contract, or otherwise, and has hereto- 
fore run and operated, or which have been or are being operated by, for, or 
in the interest of the Union Pacific Railway Company as a part of its system 
within the territorial jurisdiction of thia court, and to exercise the authority 
and franchises of the said companies and conduct systematically the business 
and occupation of a common carrier of passengers and freight, and discha 
all the public and governmental duties obligatory upon said Union Pacific 
Railway corporation, or upon any of the other corporations whose lines of 
road are now in the possession of and operated by. for, or in the interest of said 
Union Pacific Railway Company, within said territorial jurisdiction; and to 
preserve the said property in proper condition and re „so that it ma 
with safety and most advantageously be used, and to protect the title an 
possession of the same, and to Spey such persons and make such payments 
and disbursements as may be needful or proper in so doing. 

Said Union Pacific Railway Company, and each and every of said defend- 
ant companies, and each and every of the officers, directors, agents, or em- 
ployees of each of the defendants, and all other persons and corporations 
soever, are hereby required and commanded forthwith to turn over and de- 
liver, to such receivers or their duly constituted representative, any and all 
railroads, property, books of account, vouchers, papers, deeds, leases, con- 
tracts, bills, notes, accounts, moneys, or other property in his or their hands, 
or under his or their control, so situate or hereafter found within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of this court; and each and every of such directors, offi- 
cers, agents, emplo stel binae or corporations are hereby commanded and 
required to obey and conform to such orders as may be given them from time 
totime by the said receivers, or their duly constituted representatives, in 
conducting the operations of the said property aud in discharging their du- 
ties as such receivers; and each and every of such officers, directors, and 
i one pios of the said Union Pacific Railway Company, and of each of the 
defendants, and all other persons and corporations soever, aro hereby en- 
joined from interfering in any way whatever with the possession or manage- 
ment of any part of the property over which the receivers are hereby ap- 
pointed, or interfering in any way to prevent tho discharge of their duties 
or operating the'same under the court's order. 

Said receivers are hereby fully authorized to operate the said system of 
railroads so owned, uer opener: or controlled by, for, or in the interest 
of the said Union Pacific way Company, and manage all other prepares 
of such corporation now situate or hereafter found within the territorial 

urisdiction of this court, at their discretion, and in such manner as will, in 

heir judgment, produce the most satisfactory results consistent with the 
discharge of the public duties imposed thereon, and to collect and receive all 
the income therefrom and all the debts due said companies of all kinds; and 
for such purpose are hereby vested with full power at their discretion to 
employ and discharge and fix the compensation of all such officers, En 
managers, mper agents, and employees to aid in the proper dis- 
charge of their duties; and they and each ot them shall have power, with the 
sanction of the court, to redeem ped and all of the securities of the compan 
now pledged as security on loans of money, and they shall have power, with 
the sanction of the court first had, to borrow money. if needful, in their 
judgment, in order to comply with this direction, and also so far as may be 
needful to pay all operating expenses, and for current necessities for labor 
and supplies, but for no other purpose without the further order of this 


court. 

Said receivers are fully authorized and empowed to institute and prose- 
cute all such suits as may be necessary, in their judgment, for the proper 
8 of the property and trusts hereby vested in them, and to likewise 

efend such actions tuted against them as such receivers, and also to 
appear in and conduct the d Derr or defense of any suit now pending 
in any court against the Union Pacific Railway Mey ee the defendants, or 
any of them, or any of the companies embraced in the Union Pacific system 
or operated by. for, or in the interest of said system, the prosecution or 
defense of which will, in the judgment of said receivers, be necessary for the 
proper protection of the property placed in their charge for the interest and 

hts of itors connected therewith. 

id receivers are hereby directed to deposit the moneys coming into their 
hands in some banks in New York City, Boston, and Omaha, and such other 
cities or places as may be necessary or convenient, and report to the court 
what banks they have so selected. . 

It is hereby further ordered, sauteed and decreed that out of the moneys 
that shall come into the hands of said receivers from the operation of said 
railway, Roper ues, or otherwise, the -= 

First. all current expenses incident to the creation or administration 
of this trust and to the S pera of said railway or railroads and properties. 

Second. Pay all sums due or to become due connecting or intersecting lines 
of railroads arising from the interchange of business, and for track service 
of other railroads used by the said Union Pacific Railway Company, or by 
any of the companies com ng said system in the operation of its lines, 
traffic, and car mileage, ces, and amounts now due from said Union 
Pacific Railway Company or roads and properties 8 rt of its 
system for taxes and assessments upon the property or any part thereof. 

Third. Pay the amounts due to all operatives, employees, attorneys, and 

nts of said company for any services rendered said company or companies 
within six months prior to the allowance of this order. 

Fourth. Pay all amounts due for supplies and material contracted for or 
purchased or delivered'or used in operating said apor railroads, or b; 
said com y or companies for supplies furnished to laborers and credi 
against their labor within six months prior to the allowance of this order. 

Fifth. And all amounts due from said railway company or companies for 
on on ae ag of the rental or compensation for railway lines, property, or 
rolling stock. 

Sixth. The money belonging to the defendants and each company consti- 
tuting part of said system, exceptas heretofore directed, shall be held by 
said receivers until they are authorized to dispose of the same under the or- 
der or decree of this court. 

Seventh. And said receivers are further authorized, in case it is v e in 
their judgment, with the sanction of the court, to use any balance of funds 
arising from the operation of said railroads as aforesaid, for the purpose of 
protecting such of the real and personal property under lease, sale, pledge, 
mortgage, or contract. 

It is further ordered, That the said receivers shall retain possession and 
continué to discharge the duties and trusts aforesaid until the further order 
of this court in the puse. and that they shall from time to time make 
report to this court of their doings in the 1 and may from time to 
time apply to this court for such other and further order and direction as 
they may deem necessary and requisite to the due administration of said 
trust; and said receivers are vested, in addition to the powers aforesaid, 
with all the general powers of receivers in cases of this kind, subject to the 
n of court. 

t is further ordered, That an injunction be issued nst the defendants 
and all other persons claiming to act by. through, or under them. and all otber 
persons to restrain them from interfering with the receivers further taking 
possession of and managing said property. 

Said receivers are hereby further required, within twenty days from this 
date, to file with the clerk of this court a proper bond, with sureties to be 
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condi- 
funds 


t 
JNO. F. PHILIPS, Judge. 


approved by the clerk of this court, each in the penal sum of $5, 
tioned for the faithful discharge of their duties, and to account for 
coming into their hands according to the order of this court. 


(Filed October 16, 1993.) 


Afterwards, that being dated October 16, 1893, on the 5th of De- 
mhe, 1894, Judge Sanborn ordered, adjudged, and decreed as 
ollows: 


In the circuit court of the United States for the eighth judicial circuit and 

western district of Missouri. 

Russell and George J. Gould, trustees, complainants, vs. The Union 
Pacific ilway Company, The Mercantile Trust Com: y. S. H. Clark, 
Oliver W. Mink, E. ery Anderson, Frederic R. Coudert, and John W. 
Doane, defendants. 

Order appointing additional receivers. 


Upon reading and considering the petition of Richard Olney, Attorney- 
General of the United States. for the United States this day presented, and 
upon motion of J. €. Cowan, special assistant to the Attorney-General in the 
premises, the complainants and defendants eee by counsel and assent- 
ing hereto, and due deliberation being therein had, it is 

nearer adjudged, and decreed by the court: That John W. Doane, of Chi- 

an 


cago, III., Frederic R. Coudert, of New York City, be, and they are 
hereby appointed additional receivers of this court of all and singular the 
said defen ant, the Union Pacific Railway Company, and of all the railroad 


property and assets described in the billof complaint herein: and the said 
additional receivers hereby appointed are required within thirty days from 
this date to file with the clerk of the court a proper bond, with sureties to 


be approved by tho said clerk or the court.each in the penal sum of $25,000, 
conditioned for the faithful discbarge of his duties, and to account for all 
funds coming into his hands 


according to the order of this court, and to com- 
rovisions of the order heretofore made in this 
cause appointing S. H. H. k, Oliver W. Mink, and E. Ellery Anderson 
receivers herein. 


Ordered. adjudged, and decreed; That all provisions of all former orders of 
this court herein shall T so as to authorize and govern the said additional 
receivers so that said itional receivers, John W. Doane and Frederic R. 
Coudert, acting and cooperating with said Receivers Clark, Mink, and Ander- 
son, shall have all the powers granted to and perform all the duties im 
upon said Receivers Clark, Mink, and Anderson by the tormer orders of this 
court, as fully and to the same effect as if the original order of this court ap- 
pointing the said Clark, Mink, and Anderson as such receivers had embraced 

he names of five receivers instead of three, viz, of the said Doane and Cou- 
dert in addition to the said Clark, Mink, and Anderson. 


December 5, 1594. 
WALTER H. SANBORN, Circuit Judge. 


So, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me a moment, this 
power of appointment did not include the sinking fund, for the 
reason that it was sequestered in the hands of the United States 
as a trust fund, to be applied according to law by the officers of 
the United States to the creditors therein provided for, of different 

and so on. Therefore, without a violation of the statute 
the court could not ibly take that property under its jurisdic- 
tion and dispose of 1t otherwise than is prescribed by the statute. 
So the President of the United States had no right to include it in 
the agreement which he made with Fitzgerald, as the chairman 
x ape reorganization committee, and so there was a violation of 
the law. 

I suppose that when a decree is passed for the sale of this prop- 
erty, it will include all that I have referred to here; and if it does, 
there will not be a rap of a man’s finger left of the entire prone 
of the Union Pacific Railroad that does not pass into the hands of 
the purchasers expert only the sinking fund, which is excluded by 
185 trom any such disposal by the court. This agreementis there- 

ore void. 

Mr. GEAR. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam through. 

Mr. GEAR. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GEAR. Itis pretty late. The Senator from Nebraska is 
not quite through, and he will probably have some time to-morrow. 
I therefore move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. MASON. I should like to have an executive session for 
just one moment to make some reports. 

Mr. GEAR. I will withdraw the motion to adjourn, and move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
8 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
July 20, 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


ply with all the terms and 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 19, 1897, 
COMMISSIONER, 

Charles H. Isham, of Baltimore, Md., to be a commissioner in 
and for the District of Alaska, to reside at Unga, to fill one of the 
four additional commissionerships created by the act of Congress 
approved June 4, 1897. 

SURVEYORS-GENERAL, 

George Christ, of Nogales, Ariz., to be surveyor-general of Ari- 
zona, vice George J. Roskruge, removed. 

Alpheus P. Hanson, of Sundance, Wyo., to be surveyor-general 
of Wyoming, vice John C. Thompson, removed. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Edward W. Fox, of Clayton, N. Mex., to be register of theland 
office at Clayton, N. Mex., vice John C. Slack, removed. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. : 
John K. Ames, of Maine, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict a Machias, in the State of Maine, vice George W. Drisko, 
resigned, . 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 19, 1897. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS. 


Charles Laurie McCawle ,to be an assistant quartermaster in 
the United States Marine Corps, with the rank of captain. 


CONSUL. 


Henry W. Diederich, of the District of Columbia, to be consul 
of the United States at Magdeburg, Germany. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Nehemiah M. Dyer, to be a captain. 
Lieut. Commander Edward P. Wood, to be a commander. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Joseph C. Thompson, M. D., a citizen of New York, to be an 
assistant surgeon. 
Frank T. Chambers, a citizen of Kentucky, to be a civil en- 


gineer, 
Charles W. Parks, a citizen of New York, to be a civil engineer. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry arm. 


dein Col. Daniel Webster Benham, Seventh Infantry, to be 
colonel. 

Maj. Gilbert Saltonstall Carpenter, Fourth Infantry, to be lieu- 
tenant-colonel. : 

Capt. StepLen Baker, Sixth Infantry, to be major. 

eias Lieut. Lyman Walker Vere Kennon, Sixth Infantry, to be 
captain. 

Second Lieut. Henry Jackson Hunt, Fifteenth Infantry, to be 
First lieutenant. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


David A. Nunn, of Tennessee, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the Fifth district of Tennessee. 

Frederick E. Coyne, of Illinois, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the first district of Illinois. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 


George W. Heist, of Nebraska, to be register of the land office 
at Sidney, Nebr. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Alexander Cestia, to be postmaster at New Iberia, in the parish 
of Iberia and State of Louisiana. 

Thomas B. Leland, to be postmaster at Water Valley, in the 
county of Yalobusha and State of DE 

George J. Elam, to be postmaster at rlin, in the county of 
Falls and State of Texas. : 

J. A. Henry, to be postmaster at Janesville, in the county of 
Waseca and State of Minnesota. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


MONDAY, July 19, 1897. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Henry N. COUDEN. 
aes ournal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested: : 

A bill (S. 2188) to give the consent of Congress to a compact 
entered into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska 
respecting the boundary between said States; and 

A bill (S. 2365) to amend the Indian appropriation act of June 
7, 1897, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 52) directing the Secretary of War to issue tents for 
the use of the Grand Army Encampment, at Leavenworth, Kans, 
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SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and resolution were 
taken from the S r's table and referred to their appropriate 
committees as indicated below: 

: n us 2300). t0 amend the gei. 
, 1897, and for other purposes 
fairs, when appointed. 

Concurrent resolution— 

Whereas the Secretary of War has heretofore reported to the Senate that 
he has serious doubts as to his — meei È to make contracts for the construc- 


tion of a breakwater at San Pedro, , under the provisions of the river 
and harbor act of June 3, 1806, and has asked the instruction of Congress with 
Whereas 


reference thereto; and 
"e is im t that any doubt upon the subject should be re- 
moved by onal interpretation: Now, therefore, 

Resolved he Senate (the House of peres raa concurring), That the 
8 of War be, and he is by ri, A to advertise for bids for the 
construction of a breakwater at San Pedro, Cal., in accordance with the proj- 
ect recommended in the report of the board appointed to locate a harbor at 
Port Los Angeles or San Pedro, Cal., which report — opi in Senate Docu- 


ment No. 18, Fifty-fifth Co; and to proceed 
said breakwater, provided that the same can be contracted for within the 
limit authorized by the provisions of the river and harbor act of June 3, 1896— 

To the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, when appointed. 

A bill (S. 2138) to give the consent of Congress to a compact 
entered into between the States of South ta and Nebraska 
respecting the boun between said States—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, when appointed. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr.CANNON. I rise to a privileged report. I submit the 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the general deficiency appropriation bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading of the report be dispensed 
ne are. that in lieu thereof the statement of the House conferees 
read. 
There was no objection. 
The conference report is as follows: 
The committee of conference on the 


on certain E 
tions to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
Ing June 30, 13) and for prior years, aud for other purposes, having met, 

r full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
tive Houses as follows: 
nate recede from its amendments numbered 6 and 56. 

recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 

153, and agree to the same 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 152, agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In ea npo named in said amendment insert “$23,122; and the Senate 


agree ie same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
T C. W. Coombs, rva — ag t d te ‘ot 
“To . mt m e ra 
d eni and to be rendered from March 4, 


opriation act of June 
mmittee on Indian Af- 


, to December 1, 1897, inclusive, 

“To pay Geo: Jenison special messenger, at the rate of $1,200 per annum, 
for services rendered and to be rendered March 4, 1897, to December 1, 
1897, inclusive, $895.49." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

J. G. CANNON, 

S. A. NORTHWAY. 

JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

EUGENE 

8. M. CULLO: 

F. M. 


Managers on the part of the Senate. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13) making appropriations to supply deficiencies submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended on each of the amendments, namely: 
red6: Strikes out the appropriation proposed by the 
Senate of $14,485.50 to distribute the balance of net increment received by the 
United States under the Spanish and American Claims Commission. 


On amendment numbe 


nen ee ous — — 58: Strikes out the app Pon roncsot id me 
na o Washington Gaslight Company, for extra lig g during 
the fiscal year. 1896, $3,715.07. 


On amendment numbered 152: Appropriates $23,122, instead of $35,000, as pro- 
Pon the Senate, to construct ROLES house for the Government Print- 
ce. 


On amendment numbered 153: Appropriates $2,500, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for the further establishment and maintenance of a library in the Gov- 
ernment ting Office. 
numbered 182: Provides for the employment of C. W. 

Jenison by the House of Representatives until December 
3 in the bill as it was passed by the House. 

The as finally agreed upon & riates $7.874,805.30, being a reduction 

of $208,374.22 under the amount as passed by the Senate. 


J. G. CANNON, 

S. A. NORTHWAY 

JOSEPH D. SA 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield à moment to the gentle- 
man from Onor GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. GROS OR. Mr. , for some time it has been 

_ my pu to submit some remarks to the House upon the sub- 

ject of the civil-service law and its administration; and I have 

‘prepared a speech on that subject. The chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Pata ea Rag of the last House pss CANNON] very 


kindly off me time during the pendency of this appropriation 
bill, which, as it contains a large number of pueda rii in re- 
gard to the administration of the civil service, appeared to be a 
proper for the presentation of my speech. / 

But g the last ten days it has been impossible for me to be 
present in the House; and now we find ourselves confronted with 
the incoming of the conference report upon the tariff bill. Ido 
not desire at this time to inflict the House a speech occupy- 
ing time the consumption of which will necessarily postpone to 
that extent tne Eam of org gee to their 2 Per unani- 
mous consent, therefore, that I may print in the proceedings on 
this bill the 7 which I have prepared. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to print in the RECORD a speech on the civil service. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. TERRY. I should like to know whether the speech of the 
gentleman from Ohio is going to be a justification of the very 
great departure from **civil-service reform " that will be inaugu- 
rated shortly after we adjourn. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Submitting this speech to so intelligent a 
gentleman as the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Terry], I would 
not undertake to foretell what effect it would have upon his mind. 


[Laughter. 

Mr. TERRY. Well, I want to say to my genial friend from 
Ohio that, hoping he will elucidate this somewhat abstruse ques- 
tion of the Civil service," I have, so far as I am concerned, no 
objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I will ask my friend from Ohio whether 
he thinks that his views on this subject would not keep very well 
until next winter? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; they wil not. I have given notice 
that I was going to submit this speech —— 

Mr. RIC N. biu: | well; I have no objection if the 
speech will not keep. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. There being no objection, theleave requested 
by the gentleman from Ohio is granted. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate the 
House, and the Senate as well, u the bill which I trust is 
about to be enacted, so far as the House is concerned, and which 
I wish to characterize by the 3 that it is the most 

an 


YERS. Oh, no. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I h the gentleman from Texas will not 
be too modest to take his s of the credit for the framing of 


this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, if the gentleman from Texas is so mod- 
est, I will say that, recollecting the contest over this bill in the 
closing hours of the last session, I recall with pleasure the very 


decided and able tion that I had from him and others in 
securing a proper bill. I now ask for a vote on the adoption of 
the conference report. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. SAYERS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to present the conference report on 
the tariff bill. eer ws 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 
'The Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. DINGLEY (interrupting the reading). Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to interrupt the reading for a moment to make a statement, 
The reading of this formal conference report would probably oc- 
cupy an hour and a half; and from its very nature, being a mere 
recital of concurrence in certain amendments, receding from oth- 
ers, and concurrence in others with amendments, it would not of 
itself give the House any information. 

The committee has had printed a document containing the text 
of the bill as it passed the House, the Senate amendments to the 
same, and the action of the conferees on each amendment; and 
this document will be immediately laid on the tables of members. 
In view of this fact, and because the mere formal reading of the 
report would take so much time which could perhaps be better 
given to debate, I suggest that the reading of the formal report 
in detail be dispensed with and that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House showing the effect of the amend- 


ments as a to be read instead. 
Mr. BAILEY. Ithinkthe course suggested by the tleman 
from Maine is desirable; but it ought to be unders that this 


statement is the statement of the Republican managers on the 
part of the House—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is understood. 

Mr. BAILEY. Because we on the Democratic side had no part 
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a in the preparation of this statement—really have not 
t, and know nothing that is in it. 
werbe SPEAKER EAKER. Is there objection to the proposition of the 


dn from Maine, that sj reading of the conference report 
Be di: nsed with? [A pause] The C hears no objection. 
AILEY. Iwish to suggest that the report be printed in 
full in the RECORD, because the statement now being distributed 
will not our files as a regular document. 
Mr. D GLEY. Iconcur in the gentleman's suggestion. 
—— that the conference report be printed in full in the 
CORD. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the report will be printed 
in the RECORD. 
There was no objection. 
The report is as follows: 


Tho committee of conference on 
on the amendments of the Benata d. 
forthe Government and to Norse i 
erence have 


n votes of the two Houses 

ok bi . 919) to provide revenue 
the d . — of the United States, 
to recommend and 
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6 to the amendments 3. 
eet Strike out the amended 


a 
d 
: 
“AE 
1 
T 


per pou P here pe ts per qound, und; all 
ids, not specially provided for — — this act, 25 per cent 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“17. Collodion and all e ae of pyroxylin, whether known as cellu- 
ished, and no? made up is pound; rolled or in sheets. unpol- 
à and not made up iuto articles, 00 cents per pound; if in or 


to the same. 

Em That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as foliows: In lieu of the m: inserted fens — 
insert the following: One- cent per pound, and in addition 


amend 
insert the following: 
Chicle, 10 cents per pound.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 55 and 56: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 55 and 56, and agree 
to the sume with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“40. Olive oil, not ly provided for in this act, 40 cents per gallon; in 
bottles, jars, tins, or ilar packages, 50 cents per gallon.” 

And the 5 to the same. 

red 61: That the M recede from its dm RE 


thereof the he following: 
“47. Black. rom bone,ivory.or vegetable substance, by whatever 
name known, including bone black an and lampblack, dry or ground in oil or 
25 per cent ad valorem." 
And the Senate to the same. 
Amendment numbered wenn € House recede t 


the 
umendment as follows: In line. Zr the matter 
after the word 'earths," insert a comma; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph.and insert in lieu 


lac f ineral, 3c t pound. 
minera cents per 2 
And the Senate agree to the Pen 


amendment as follows out the amended insert in lieu 
thereof the follo : 

51. Red lead, 9; cents per pane di 

And the Senate agree to the 

Amendments nunibered 66 and dr 67: Thatthe House recede from its 


i g: 
*52. Ultramarine — 2 whether dry. in pulp. or E with water, and 
wash blue con — 3% cents per poun: 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 74 and 15: That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment tothe amendments of the Senate numbered 74 and 75, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and 
myg — Eita hite 7 ——. t taining lead, dry or in pul; 

M: wW. and pigment con or in pulp, 

p mixed with oil, 2} cents per pound.“ 

nd the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments 5 79, 80, 81, 82, 88. 84. 85, 86, 87. — That the 

ent to the amendments 


House recede from its d of Senate numbered 
79, 80, 81, 82. 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, n and agree to the same with an amend- 
— 1 Strike out paragraph and insert in lieu thereof 
e following: 
“58. All paints, colors, p ts, lakes, crayons, smalts, and 
whether crude or dry or ed.or ground — eee water or oil or with 
tions oth other than oj ä provided for in this act, 50 per 


specially 
— — — colors, and pigments, commonly known as art- 
er ee colors, whe: ther in tubes, pans, cakes, or other forms, 30 per 


“59. Paris green and london Purple, 15 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Sone agree to the 

_Amendments numbered 90, DW [^ and 93: That the House recede from 

endments of the Senate numbered 90, 91, iy and 0; 
amendment as follows: Strike out the 


insert in. 
x : Aeetate of, white, 3} cents per pounds; brown, gray, or yellow, 
itrate of, 2} cents per thee, 3d coris ts per 


And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment num 94: That t the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree ees the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strikeout the paragraph and insert. 
thereof the f. 5 s 

cen 
ee, 


in lieu 
“gi. Phosphorus, 
And the Senate 
Fi exe ra num! That the House a disagreement 
the amendment of the the Senate numbered 115, and agree to the same with 
= 3 as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
—— following: ^ in 4 
plain unglazed, one color, — square inches in size, 
— — sqaaro foot; gazed 5 glazed, encaustic, ceramic trified, semivitri- 


same, 

umbered 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, and 124: That the House 
recede fr. ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
118. 119, 120, 121. 122, and 124, and agree to the same an amendment 
a Strike out the amended paragraph —— insert in lieu thereof the 


*9L or crude, 50 cents per ton; if | nd or cal- 
cined, $2.25 e oa o ening for paper makers’ use, %0 per cent ad 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendments numbered 125 and 126: That the House recede from its dis- 


i See Boll partiall; $6 ton 
m ie, W. or 1 per ; unmanu- 
factured, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments eee T Rm. 190,131, and 182: That the House re- 
cede from its the amendments of De 
JJ as fol- 
E Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 


"gn Claysor earths, unwroughtorunmanufactured, HO SICH DUM 
$1 tor manufactured, not specially provided 
for in this act Bb ton: china clay or kaolin, $2.50 per ton: limeston: 
— containing not more than than 15 per cent of bitumen, 50 cents per 


per ton; if dried or 
manner, ton; or beauxite, crude, 
vanced in condition ‘from its natural state, $1 per 

and unmanufactured, $1.50 per ton: Fai 


otherwise advanced in — 
not refined or otherwise 


153, 14. 135. 136. 137. and 138,and agree to th 
follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in n lieu th thereof the 


followin; 

T , plain, em or 
salt-giazed common: cibles. all th foregoing not decorated 
in any manner, 25 per cent ad valorem; ware not deco- 
rated 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same 

Amendments numbered 144 and 145: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of 1 vede 


to the same with.an amendment as follows: iin out the amended para- 
9988 AA y Gastar ollowing 


Gas retorts, $3 each; lava ts per — 2 — 
— A valorem; carbons for 3 Ben ting, b0 cents undred; filter 
rcentad valorem; porous car ee T ic batteries, with- 


bres ic conus ections, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
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And the Senate nares to the same. 
Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, and agree tothe same with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 8 

“99. Plain green or colored, molded or pressed, and flint, lime, or lead 
glass bottles, jars, and covered or uncovered demijo! and carboys, 
any of the foregoing, filled or unfilled, not otherwise specially provided for, 
and whether their contents be dutiable or free (except such as contain mer- 
chandise subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a rate of duty based in 
whole or in part upon the value thereof, which shall be dutiable at the rate 
applicable to their contents), shall pay duty as follows: If holding more than 
1 pint, 1 cent per pound; if holding not more than 1 pint and not less than 
one-fourth of a pint, 1j cents per pound; if holdin, 
pint, 50 cents per gross: Provided, That none of 
a less rate of duty than 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 148: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 148, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieuof the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

100. Glass bottles, decanters, or other vessels or articles of glass, cut, en- 
graved. painted, colored, stained, silvered, gilded, etched, frosted, printed in 
any manner or otherwise ornamented, decorated, or ground (except such 
grinding as is necessary for fitting stoppers), and any articles of which such 
glass is the component material of chief value, and porcelain, , and other 

lown glassware; all the foregoing, filled or unfilled, and whether their con- 
tents be dutiable or free, 60 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 174, 175, and 170: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to theamendments of the Senate numbered 174, 175, and 176, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
paragra h and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“107. Cast polished plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, and cylinder, crown, 
or common window gs silvered or unsilvered, when bent, ground, ob 
secured. frosted, sanded, enameled, beveled, etched, embossed, engraved, 
flashed, stained, colored, painted, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, 
shall be subject to a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem in addition to the rates 
otherwise chargeable thereon." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 191, 102, and 193: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 191, 192, and 193, 
and agree to the same with anamendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
9 and insert in lieu thereof the followin 

“115. Manufactures of agate, ala 


less than one-fourth of a 
e above articles shall pay 


baster, ORAIS AAY chrysolite, coral, cor- 
nelian, garnet, jasper, jet, malachite, marble, onyx, rock crystal, or E ru 
including clock cases with or without movements, not specially provided for 
in this act, 50 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate e to the same, 

Amendment num 


tte 
insert the following: I cents per und:“ and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendments numbered 217, Jis ti, d 224: 
recede from its di: ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 217, 
218. 219, 220, 221, 222, and 224, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 


following: 

** 128. 1 band, or scroll iron or steel, not otherwise provided for in this 
act, valued at 3cents per nd or less, 8 inches or less in width, and less than 
three-eighths of 1 inch thick and not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, five-tenths 
of I cent per pound; thinner than No. 10 wire gauge and not thinner than No. 
20 wire gauge, six-tenths of 1 per cent per pound; thinner than No. 20 wire 
gauge, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound: Pro „That barrel hoops of iron 
or ], and hoop or band iron or hoop or band steel flared, splayed or punched, 
with or without buckles or prox shall pay one-tenth of 1 cent per pound 
more duty than that imposed on the hoop or d iron or steel from which 
they are made; steel bands or strips, untempered, suitable for making band 
saws, 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; if tempered, or tempered 
and 8 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem, 

“129. Hoop or band iron, or hoop or d steel, cut to lengths, or wholly or 
partly manufactured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint or 
any other preparation, with or without buckles or fastenings, for ng cot- 
ton or any other commodity, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound.“ 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 257: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 257, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: T rther, That all iron or steel wire rods 
which have been tempered or treated in any manner or partly manufactured 
shall pay aS additional duty of one-half of 1 cent per pound;" and the Senate 

e same. 
A Snendmente numbered 258 and 259: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 258 and 259, and res 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendments insert the following: 

*137. Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 13 wire gauge, 1} cents 
per pound; smaller than No. 13 and not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 1j 
DE per poma: smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 2 cents per pound: Pro- 
vided, 


all the foregoing valued at more than 4 cents per ene shall pay 
40 cent ad valorem. Iron or steel or other wire not specially provided for 
in this act, including such as iscommonly known as hat wire, or bonnet wire, 


crinoline wire, corset , needle wire, piano wire, clock wire, and watch 
wire, whether flat or otherwise.and corset clasps, corset steels, and dress 
steels, and sheet steel in strips, twenty-five one-thousandths of an inch thick or 
thinner, any of the foregoing: whether uncovered or covered with cotton, 

lk, metal, or other material, valued at more than 4cents per pound, 45 per 
valorem: Provided, That articles manufactured from iron, steel 
brass, or copper wire ape ed the rate of duty a mee upon the wire used 
in the manufacture of such articles, and in addition thereto l cents per 
pound, except that wire rope and wire strand shall pay the 
of duty which would be imposed upon any wire used in the manufacture 
thereof, and in addition thereto 1 cent per pound; and on iron or steel wire 
coated with zinc,tin, or any other metal, two-tenths of 1 cent per pound in 
addition to the rate im on the wire from which it is made." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


cent ad 


maximum rate 


Amendment numbered 201: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 281. and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
eee insert the following: "one and seven-eighths;" and the Senate agree 

e same. 

Amendments numbered 2604, 205, 266, 207, and 238: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 264, 265, 
206, 207, and 268, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the amended posata h and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“151. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less than three- 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 1; cents per pound; less than three-fourths of 
l inch and not less that three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter In cents per pound; 
less than three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter and not less than five-sixteenths 
of inch in diameter, 1; cents per pound; less than flve-sixteenths of 1 inch 
in diameter, 3 cents per Iu ; but no chain or chains of any description 
shall pay a lower rate of duty than 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 269; That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 269, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: ; all other iron or steel tubes, fi: ed, not 

2 for in this act, 35 per cent ad valorem; and the Senate agree to 
ie same. 

Amendment numbered 270: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 270, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 9 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the words "fifty cents“ and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-five cents; " and in line 11, strike out the words “fifty cents" and 
E AR in lieu thereof the words "twenty-five cents;" and the Senate agree 

o the same. 

Amendments numbered 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, and 279: That the 
House recede from its d eement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 271, 272, 213, 274, 275, 2/0. 277, 278, and 279, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

**156. Files, flle-blanks, rasps, and floats of all cuts and kinds, 21 inches in 
length and under, 30 cents per dozen; over 2} inches in length and not over 
4 inches, 50 cents per dozen; over 4} inches in length and under 7 inches, 
75 cents per dozen; 7 inches in length and over, $1 per dozen." 
ee to the same. 


And the Senate 
Amendment numbered 280: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2*0, and ngree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word *'ten" and in lieu thereof in- 
sert the word “five; " and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 231: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 281, and ee to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment ins-rt the following: , one dollar and fifty cents each and in addition 
thereto 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $5 and not more than 
$10, $4 ason and in addition thereto 15 per cent ad valorem; ” and the Senate 
agree e same. 

Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
insert the following: “Steel band saws, finished or f! er advanced 
un and polished, 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; " and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 298: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 298, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“171. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed in chief value of 
iron, steel, or other metal, in frames or otherwise, 50 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 301: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 301, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
mong insert the following: „I; cents per pound; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendments numbered 304, 305, 300,307, and 308: That the House recede 
from its d ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 304, 306, 
306, 307, and 308, and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the amended h and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

*173. Aluminum, and alloys of any kind in which aluminum is the compo- 
nent material of chief value, in crude form, § cents per pound; in plates, 

eets, bars, and rods, 13 cents per pound." 

And the Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 312: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 312, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word eight and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “six;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 322: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 322, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the words and one-fourth" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the words “and one-eighth; " and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 325, and agree to the sume with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“184 Mica, unmanufactured, or rough trimmed only, 6 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem; mica, cut or trimmed, 12 cents per pound and 20 
per cent ad valorem." - 

And the Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 326: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 326, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the zoo: 

“185. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is a component 
material of chief value, in pigs, ingots, bars, or sheets, 6 cents per pound.” 

And the Senate e to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 3829: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 329, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: „Whether imported in cases or not, if;“ and the 
Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 331: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 331, and agree to the sume with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “not com wholly or in part of china, porcelain, 
parian, bisque, or earthenware; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 332: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 332, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment 


1897. 
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insert the following: ; all jewels for use in the manufacture of watches or 
clocks, 10 per cent ad valorem; " and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendments numbered 356, 337, and 338: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 336, 337, and 333, 
and agree to the game with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 


Lari. nw h and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“104. Timber hewn, sided, or squared (not less than 8 inches a and 
round timber used for spars or in building wharves, 1 cent per cubic foot.” 

And the Senate ae to the same. 

Amendment numbered 343: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 343, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: Provided, That if any meia d or e gear shall 
im an export duty upon saw logs, round unmanufactu timber, stave 
bolts, shingle bolts, or heading bolts, exported to the United States, or a 
discriminating charge upon boom sticks, or chains used by American citi- 
zens in towing logs, the amount of such e: rt duty, tax, or other charge, 
as the case may be, shall be added as an additional utr to the duties im- 

upon the articles mentioned in this paragraph when imported from 
such country or dependency;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 345, and 346: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 344, 345, and 346, 
and agree to thesame with an amendment asfollows: Strike out the amended 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“200. Hubs for wheels, posts, heading bolts, stave bolts, last blocks, wagon 
blocks, oar blocks, heading blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough-hewn, 
sawed or bored, 20 per cent ad valorem; fence posts, 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 318: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 348, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
Hen varie eg borne oni hogsheads ( ty) box shooks, and k 

2 . barrels, an empty), sugar-box shooks, and pack- 
ing boxes (empty) and packing-box shooks, of wood, not specially provided 
for in this act, 3) per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 4 

Amendments numbered 351 and 352: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 351 and 362, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the follo | 

“207. Toothpicks of wood or other vegetable substance. 2cents per 1.000 and 
15 ^ "veg ad valorem; butchers’ and packers’ skewers of wood, 40 cents per 


And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 353: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 353, an to the same with an 
amendment as follows: On page 52 of the bill, in line 9, after the word “de 
grees,” insert the words “ninety-five one-hundredths of;" and inline 11. 
strike out the words three one-hundredths " and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “thirty-five one-thousandths;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 357 and 358: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 357 and 355, and agree 
tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“211. Saccharine, $1.50 per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 359, 360, 361, 862, 363, and 364: That the House re- 
cede from its ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 259, 
360, 361, 362, 363, and 364, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Btrike out the amended ernerapu and insert in lieu thereof the "etg 

“212. Su candy and all confectionery not specially provided for in this 
act, valued at 15 cents per pound or less, and on sugars after being refined, 
when tinctured, colored, or in any way adulterated, 4 cents per pound and 15 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 15 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. The weight and the value of the immediate coverings, other than 
the outer packing case or other covering, shall be included in the dutiable 
weight and the value of the merchandise. 

And the Senate to the same. . 

Amendment numbered 365: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 365, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the words “one dollar and seventy-five cents" and insert 
in lieu thereof the words one dollar and eighty-five cents; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 371: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 371, and agree tothe same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

* 218, Cattle, if less than one year old, $2 por head; all other cattle, if val- 
ued at not more than $14 per head, $3.75 per ; if valued at more than $14 


Amendment numbered 378: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 378, and agree to the sume with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

„240. Beans, 45 cents per bushel of 60 pounds.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 382 and 333: That the House recede from its disa- 

ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 332 and 383, and agree 
Las the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


pers, or other small packages, 1 cent per pound." 
nate — to the same. 
Amendment numbered 390: That the House recede from its disagreement 


) is, ae dracmnas, crotons, and azaleas, tulipa hyacinths, 
narcissi, 8 ilies, lilies of the valley, and all other bulbs, bulbous r 
or corns, which are cultivated for their flowers, and natu flowers of al 
kinds, preserved or fresh, suitable for decorative purposes, 25 per cent ad 
vaiorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 397: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 397, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: On page 59 of the bill, in line 5, after the word nur- 
sery," insert the words OS rr genet &nd the Senate 1 75 to the same. 

mendment numbered 399: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 399, and agree to thesame with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty-five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word "thirty;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 401; That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 401, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment strike out the word!“ Containing” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“When in packages containing; and in line 12, after the word “fish,” insert 
the words“ (except shellfish); and in line 13 strike out the words except 
shellfish; " and the Senate eve to the same. 

Amendment numbered 404: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 404, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
hes the word “salmon,” insert the word 'fresh;" and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 407: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 407, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matterinserted by said amendment 
insert the following: Peaches, quinces, cherries, plums, and pears;“ and the 
Senate a to the same. 

Amendment numbered 411: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 411, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lino 3 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after the word act,“ insert the words 1 cent per pound and;" in 
line 4strike out the word "eighteen" and insert in lieu thereof the word 
ten;“ inline 8 strike out the word “eighteen and insert in lieu thereof the 
word ten;“ and the Senate agree to the same. ' 

Amendment numbered 113: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 413, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

*255. Grapes in barrels or other packages, 20 cents per cubic foot of ca- 
pacity of barrels or packages." 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 416: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 416, and agree tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: In line3 of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the words 2j cents” and insert in lieu thereof the words 2cents;" 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 417 and 418: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 417 and 418, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the 9 

208. i hemi bore in barrels and other packages, 7 cents p cubic foot of 
the Ve geo 0 rrels or packages; in Pulk. $7 per thousand.“ 

And the ate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 432: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 432, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

** 282, Cocoa-butter or cocoa-butterine, 3} cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 444: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 444, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the words thirty cents " and in lieu thereof insert the words 
“forty cents;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 448: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 448, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “fourteen” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “twenty;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 449: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 449, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty-four” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word *'thirty;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 450: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 450, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word twenty“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “twenty-four;” and the 3 to the same. 

Amendment numbe: 453: That the House e from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 453, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 71 of the bill. in line 24, strike out the 
words three-tenths of a cent" and insert in lieu thereof the words one- 
fourth of 1 cent;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 454: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 451, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “on number 8) and above, three-tenths of 1 cent per 
number per pound;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 475: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 475, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after the word ** otherwise," insert the words of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value;" and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 479: That the House recede m its ment 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 479, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the words description, or condition;“ and the Senate agree to the 


same. 

Amendment numbered 489: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 159, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: "Provided, That corduroys composed of cotton 
or other vegetable flber, weighing 7 ounces or over per square yard, shall pay 
a duty of 18 cents per square yard and 25 per cent ad valorem: Provided N 
ther;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 536: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 536, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word "fourteen" and insert in lieu 
thereof the word *'thirteen:" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 537: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 537, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word "seven-eighths " and insert 
in lieu thereof the word *'three-fourths;'" and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 538: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 533, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, 

rt the following: 

“331. Single yarns in the gray. made of flax, hemp, orramie, or a mixture 
of any of them, not finer than 8 lea or number, 7 cents per pound: finer than 
8 lea or number and not finer than 80 lea or number, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
Hee facies made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any of them, finer 


lea or number, 15 per cent ad valorem." 
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red 540: H disagree 
eap eI mte and agree to the same with 
e dicen tip COIT In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 


ment owing: 

“333. P split or othoi plain, eV or figured, manufactured from straw, 
round or spi or er e substances A e 5 vided for, 
including are commo; 2 as Chinese, Japan India straw 
matingr val valued at not exceeding 10 cents per square yard. conte per square 

10 cents per square yard, 7 cents per square yard 
wan 2 Ae scout e» valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 550 and b: 551: That the Honse recede from Its disa- 
poen © the amendments of the Senate numbered 550 and 551, and agree 

he same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
3 insert in lieu thereof the following: 


collars and cuffs, com of cotton, 45 cents dozen. 
and 15 per cent ad valorem; 8 whole or in part of linen, 222222 
er dorat pioa A000 porOAnS Ok valence 
pere eem pam to 


the sam: 
552: That. the House recede from its 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered d agree to the same with 
an amendment t as follows: In line 1 of ibo chatter inserted said amend 
ment, after the word “laces” strike out the semicolon insert in lieu 
thereof a comma: and in line 8, after the word “articles,” & comma; 


and the p oe sapin to the same. 

Amendment numbered 557: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 557, and agree to the samo with 
&n amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

*34L Plain woven fabrics of mnes jute — rg e by whatever name known, 
not exceeding 60 inches EY A Ey cighing than 6 ounces per square 
and not exceedi eads to the Ee inch, counting the warp and 
„ fl hths of i4. ‘tper pound and 15 per cent ad valorem; if exceed- 

3) and not ex ing 55 threads to the square inch, coun’ 
Siting: seven hs of 1 cent per pound and 15 per cent ad 

And the Senate the same. 

Amendment num mbered 559: That the House recede from its disagreement 

the amendment of the Senate numbered 550, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 


— Ere from n woven fabrics, of single jute yarns, 
pak 88 or bleached, and not — — 
MM nch, counting o warp and filling, seven 
of 1 cent aoe z pound and 15 9 — -— s^ valorem." 
And the Sennte 


Amendment sede ey ned 500: That the House recede from m A ey ipn 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 560, and agree the maine with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken 0 out i by sald amend- 


ment insert [ihe e miror i 
„ ea of dinge Y arns zns mado of Jute, Jato ian, oe eats ok 
exceeding 16 16 threads 


ended dye, 
preached, Ayoo eee on E ai weighing not less than 
15 ounces per square yard, six-tenths of 1 cent per square 


And the Senate 9 the same. 
Amendment num 562: the House recede from ent 
to the amendment of the y numbered 562, and agree to th 


und the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 576: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 576, and agree to the same with an 
nmendment as follows: Strike out the word **ten " and insert in lieu thereof 
the word **twelve;" and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 579: That recede disagreement 
to the amendment of Senate numbered 579, and agree to the same with 

it as follows: Strike out the word *ten" and insert in 
thereof the word “twelve; Senate to the samo. 


to the same. 
jug e ent numbered 588: That the House recede from its APARTE 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 588, and agree n — same with 
an amendment as follows: in line 2 of the matter fuste ied b said amend- 
ment out the w. "five" and insert in the word 
*thirty;" and in line 5 st: out the and Insert in Hou thereof in 
thereof the word “thirty;” and the Senate agree to the same. 


to the amendment of the Senate pompe ORION SETS 20 vostre with an 

amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 8 45 said amendment in- 

sert the following: “thereto on all the foregoing valu t not above 70 cents 

per par one: 50 per peip alonso. Voces Busted 70 cents per pound, 55 per 
valorem;” an e Sena 

OWL mendment numbered 605: That res — from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate . 605, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: “thereto on all the fo valued at not above 70 
cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; val above 70 cents per and, db 
per cent ad valorem;" d and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 611: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 614, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the words ` ‘sixty-two and one-half" 
Me NS 35 X thereof the word sixty; and the Senate agree to the 


s, Amendment numbered 619: That the House recede from its 


amendment of the Senate numbered 619, and same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word ** twenty five " and insert in 
ereof the word twenty-two;" and the Senate agree 
Amendment numbered 620: the House recede from its 
to the amendment of the Senate num and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word eighteen;" and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 628: That the House recede its t 
to the amendment of the . to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of nt in- 


the matter amendme: 
sert the words velvet or plush ribbons;" and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 630; That the House recede 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 


from its disagreement 

630, and agree to the same withan 
amendment as follows: 24 and 25 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the words Lor dollars and fifty cents " and insertin 
lieu thereof the words “two dollars and twenty-five cepts;" and in line 36 
strike out the words “three dollars and fifty cents," and insertin lieu thereof 
the prin a im ‘three dollars and twenty-five cents; and the Senate agree tothe 
888 numbered 645: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 645, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted pu amendment 
insert the follo : And all Jacquard figured goods in piece, made on 
looms, of which si “is the component Mp a of chief value dy. dyed in the 
8 and containing two or more colors in the filling;" and the Senate agree 


3 numbered 648: That the House pe from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 648, and agree to the same with 
an peor ager ume as ee LI line 8 "x the matter, 8 by re pore 

after the word “w ` inser! wo “exported to the 
States; “ and the Senate to the sam 

Amendment — prie That the vy cm fece from its disagreem 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 650, and ugreo to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amended paragraph insert the fol- 


lowi 
"Printing per, unsized, sized, or em suitable for books and news- 
papers, valued at not above 2 cents pound, three-tenths of ] cent per 
nd; valued above 2 cents and not above 2} cents per pound, four-tenths of 
cent per pound; valued above 2; cents per pound and not above 3 cents per 
pound, five-tentha c of 1 cent ionia of 1 sent valued above 8. cents and not above 


per 

and not above ö cents ‘per poun eigh 
ve ee T pant pod set cent vanes ond He 

y or de cy s ane u pulp w. pom 

nited States, there shall zc er due when imported 
quy of one-tenth 

r pone for d 
for fractions of 

Ant E the Senate to the sum 

Amendment numbered 652: That t the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 652, and to the same with -— 
amendment as follows: In line 8 of the matter amendment 
strike out the word “twenty " and insert in lieu thereof the word ten; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 653: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the oe: numbered 053, and agree to the same with an 

amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment 
insert the following: 
“ Manufactures of paper: 
“909. Paper 3 piam, o percentad 8 if bordered, embossed, 


printed, tinted, or decorated, 35 per cent ad 

And the Senate to the sume. 

'Amendment numbered 054: That the House recede from its ts disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 654, and a tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter by said amendment 


wise, music ons when forming a or news- 
iper and accompanying the same, or if bound in or forming a part of prin 

not provided for in this act), on paper or other material not 

t one-thousandths of 1 inch in thi 20 cents per pound; 

on or other one-thou: thsof 1 inch and not 

ex Min ae d one-thousandths of 1 inch in and exceeding 35 

pier de s du ches cu 5 

cen: pound; exceeding inches cutting imensi 
per cent ad valorem; prints Anodes, pig ei 4 1 of 1 inne and 


not exceeding twenty erm of hin B cents pi and ans MM 
cents per pow j O- 


um. or ot 


if printed 
oe 


ing, 15 cents 2 d la ds 

en eeg but not including T RA and bands ited in whole or in deor 

in metal leaf, 30 cents ; labels, flaps, and bands printed in ce 

4 oS part in metal leaf, 0 wee d Books of — ant Arun RN 
children's use, con: umina: prints, not exceed 

in weight 24 ounces each, and all 5 MERE s or period: 

icals printed in whole or in part by lithographic process or qm 


8 conts per pound." 
the Senate to the same. 
Amendment num 004: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment ot the Senate numbered 004, and agree te the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


P vios E cards, in packs not exceeding fifty-f ds and at a lik 
n not e -four cards and at a like 
"d for an p: in excess, 10 cents per pack a 20 per cent ad valorem." 

And the to the same. 

W i M red 673; That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 073, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike ous the words “except steel” EA wn in lieu thereof the 
words “(except steel);" and the Senate tothe 

Amen bered 688: That the 


amendment as follows: On page 135 
* manner," insert the words “and not eoe i ii for in this act;ꝰ and 


the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 608: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the mee dera the Senate numbered 698, and tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter by said amendment in- 
TCC 

4 les of ca raw Or un w or 
per centad valorem: Provided, Thatu CAT rted, made from im- 
ported hides, there shall be allowed a w back the amount of ny 
paid on such hides, to be paid under such press — the Secretary of the 
ry may 
And the Sena to the same. 
Amendment numbered 699: That the House recede from its 


disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 699, and agree to the same with 
3 as ione: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


*498. Band or leather, sole leather, dressed upper and all other - 


leather, calfskins tanned or tanned and garoo, sheep, and 
skins sens ibe ee and ki kid as üressed an E fad. charagio and o 
ders' calfskins, he 5 alee for 
Pit this act, 20 cent ad valorem; skins for m unfinished, 
10 per cent valorem; 3 — val =o compensa leather. 
hing not. ap 10 pounds pona hides or skins, ts per pound and 


20 per cent ad valorem; if & Over 10 pounds end nu not 5 
PM clehin 1 


forte loather and pianoforte action leather, 35 per cent ad valorem; ether 
I ed or unfinished, 50 cents and 20 per cent ad 
valorem; ta of leather, 25 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That leather cut into shoe TUN or or veni — or other —— suitable for con- 
version into manufactured art: ed as manufactures of 
W and ees duty accordingly." 
n 


Amendment Waere TU): 700: "That t the House recede from its disagreement 
amendment of the Senate num 100, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter by said amendment 
insert the following: 
445. In addition to the fo: ing rates there shall be paid the T 


dedu od, duties: On all leather gloves, when lined, $1 per dozen ne on 


— iqué or prix seam C ves stitched 
5 r embroidered, with ora than three single strands or 40 cents per 
ene the ene to the same. 
Amendment num 704: That the House 2 from its disagreement 


tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 704, and agree to the sam: — 
an amendment as follows: On page 124 of the vin, in line 3, ate ne on 

word spar; and the 5 

Amendment numbered 707: the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 707, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 
“454. Paintings 


statuary, sintings in allo oF water in 

tise sen revise as ager tx this act shall be understood to include only 

such statuary as is cut, carved, or otherwise wrought by hand from a soli 

block or mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or metal, and as is the 

W production ofa statuary or sculptor only." 
And the Senate ee to the same. 


UY from aay: N $oih 
he Senate agree e a 
Amendments m 1, 722, 723, 724, and 725: That the House aon 


from its disagreement to the Pee ee of the Senate numbered 720, 121, 
722, 723, 124, and 725, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“464. Acids: Arsenic or arsenious, benzoic, carbolic, fluoric, hydrochloric 
or regne i nitric, oxalic, phosphoric, phthalic, picric or nitro-picric, prussic, 
el and valerianic.” 

And the Senate agree to the 

Amendment numbered 729: “That the House recede from its 
1 of 55 d 


with the 
months free 
the 


—.— 

the House recede from its disagreement 

„ tia Benata numbered 740, and agree to the same with 

an amendment as follows: In the last line of the matter inserted by said 

amendmeat strike out the word suitable“ yo are in lieu thereof the 

word "available; and the Senate 
Amendment numbered 742: That 

tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 742, 

an amendment as follows: In lines 4 and 5 ore the n 


an amen: t as follows: In 
ment, a the word Saas page insert the words all the foregoing; ” 
the Senate agree to the 
Amendments o 100 and 751: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 750 and 751, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
grep and im insert in lieu thereof the fo! Seria V 
anthracite, not specially provided for in this act, and coal 
stores py os American vessels, but none be unloaded.” 
And the Senate to the same. 
Amendment num That the House recede from its disagreement 
— the amendment of the niga numbered 7 ia nn tothe same with 
MO MEE as owa: In lieuof the matter by said amendment 
inse e fo 
** 621. Coal tar, crude, pi of M tar, and products of coal tar known as 
dead or creosote oil, benzol, tol phthalin, xylol, phenol, cresol, tolui- 
dine, xylidin, cumidin, binitrotoluo "bii gol t bengin, tolidin, dianisi- 
din, naphtol, Tuan diphen EH yde, benzyl chloride, re- 
sorcin, nitro-benzol, and nitro- : the foregoing not medicinal on 
not colors or dyes.” 


And the Senate 

Amendment num mim Shook ed Ds That t the House recede from its disagreement 
to th e amendment of the Senate numbered 704, and tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse: y said amendment in- 


58. Faak, fresh fi ked in ice, caught in the G Lakes 
rozen, or reat or 
8 fresh waters by citizens A dhe United States," 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 768 -— 109: That tbe House recede from 7 dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 768 and 769, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
MEM insert in lieu thereof - following: bicis E 

or berries, , or dried, and frui brine, 
lames Bolly for in this ae = wy 


the Senate a to the same. 
1 numbered 783: That the House Lip perde d its disagreemen 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 783, and 8 


an amendment as follows: Strike ont the amended paragraph; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 
ts numbered 787, 788, and 789: That the House recede from its 
tto the amendments of the Senate numbered 787, 783, and 789. 
and agree 1 APA. with an amendment as follows: Strike out theamended 
par ig a and insert the following: 

in their natural state or cut vertically across e quen. 
only, MA the —— left rege MEN and vegetable ivory in its natural state. 


th 
Amendment e Sk 198: Thati the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered Ninoy en and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Inline 4 of the matter inse: ders said meae 
oy ent the e * civet," insert the word “cocoanut;"’ Senate agree 


Animan numbered 799: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to thə amendment of the Senate numbered 799, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inser by said amendment 


8 — 1 1 no t ed, died, or dried. 
lemon not preserved, can or 
And the Senate to th os 
Amendment num 


an amendm: by sai 
insert uding old gunny cloth and old gunny bags; " and 


e. 
809: That the House recede from its 


strike out the word“ or where it first verme and insert in 
word *and;" and the Senate agree to the 
Amendments numbered 812 and 813: That the the House recede from its disa- 
Eo the san to the amendments of the Senate numbered 812 and 813, and agree 
the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
ving: and on page 144 of the bill, between lines 13 and 14, insert the fol- 


Terra alba, not made from gypsum or plaster rock.” 
And the Senate to the same. 
Ame: t num ea i That the House recede from its 
to the amendment of 
amendment 


use recede from its disagreement 
ina ege d 816, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter ud b 
ment, after the word “specimens,” insert — 
strike out the words “in bronze, alabaster, 
“use,” insert the words and by ordar; " and in line & stellen pat the 
word „or“ where it last occurs and insert in lieu thereof the word *and;" 


qv deret eee p in etie ya 
Amendment numbered 827: That the House recede from its disagreement 


9 t the words that can be;" and the Senate 
preted cete numbered 839: That the House deo] from ita disagreement 


tothe amendment of the Senate numbered to the same with 
an amendment as Meri In lieu of the matter by said amendment 
fert the follo 
“696. Wafers, vened or not Misses 
And the Senate agree to the sam 


d te timber: including pul 
e OM RS gun-blocks for gun-stocks rough- 


es, shi Mone and ship-plank- 
ing; all the forego: — provi = € in this act 
And the Senate 


y ede cer anmbered 845: That t the House recede from its disagreement 

to the amendment of the Senate numbered 845, and agree to the same with 
an am NAM as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the words “reeds unmanufactured;" and the Senate agree to 


the same 

Amendment numbered 847: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 847, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said orena 
ment strike out the word ae and the Senate 

Amendment numbered 


g not 


: Argols, or crude ar 
ts manuf: oe or 3 om LEVAIN or other ma- 
champagne and all other es; still wines, and vermuth; 


ER and statuary; or D rok Bem, e President be, poe he is hereby, 
authorized, as soon as ma: b the passage of is act, and from time 
time thereafter, to enter tions h M of coun- 


overnment 

be gee any country or colony producing and 888 to the United States the 

above-mentioned articles, or any of them, shall enter into a commercial 

ment with the United States, or make concessions in favor of the cee ra el 

pese n puer 8 Babe in the 33 of the President, shall be pact: 

Aen and vg meer heshall hereby, authorized and em: — 
uring | the time of such 


ment or concession, by 
e ‘thet effect. the imposition and es ection ut the duties mentioned in px 
act, on such article or articles so to the United States from such 
and pala or colony, and thereupon aa thereafter the duties levied, collected, 
“pease namely: 


8 Sm o or other sp MM NANI or distilled from grain or other 
materials, $1.75 per 
Champagne and all other Sparkling wines, in bottles containing not more 


8 thor vesels containing moro than 
0 
Still * in bottles or jugs, 
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per case of one dozen bottles or jugs containing each not more than 1 
and more than 1 pint, or twenty-four bottles or jugs containing each not 
more than 1 pint, $1.25 per case, and any excess beyond these quantities 
found in such bottles or jugs shall be subject to a duty of 4 cents per pint or 
5 ort ae but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed 
u e les or jugs. 

Pe Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, and stat- 
uary, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

“The President shall have pee and it shall be his duty, whenever he 
shall be satisfied that any such agreement in this section mentioned is not 
being executed by the government with which it shall have been made, to 
revoke such suspension and notify such government thereof. 

“And it is further provided that with a view to secure reciprocal trade 
with countries 8 the following articles, whenever and so often as 
the President shall be satisfled that y 
colony of such 8 producing and exporting directly or 5 
to the United an 
vanilla 
upon the 


tonqua, or tonka S, and van 
act hereinbefore provided for, he may deem to be 


Q4 Pond unequal and 
unreasonable, he shall have the power and it shall be 


shall deem just; and in such case and during such I uties shall be 
levied, collected, and paid upon coffee, tea, and tonquin, tonqua, or tonka 


an beans, the eects or exports, direct or indirect, from 
such —— country, as follows: 
On coffee, 3 cents per pound. 


rpound; vanilla beans, commercially known as cuts, $1 
Pet Bee. x the United S 


x 

other country or countries concerning the admission into any such anug 

or countries of the goods, wares, and merchandise of the United Biata 7 5 
e 


vided for; or shall provide for the transfer during such period from 
the dutiable list of this act e free list thereof of such goods, wares, and 
merchandise, be: ucts of such foreign country or countries 
and not of the Uni 


wares, and me: dise now included in said free list as may be designated 
therein; and when any such treaty have been duly ratified by the Senate 
and approved by Congress, and public proclamation e accordingly, then 


an 


a tio 
d thereafter the Borm which shall be collected by 
an 


Amendment numbered 852: That the House recede from its ent 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 852, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after the word “ words," insert the words “in a conspicuous place; 
and the Senate to the same. ] 

Amendment numbered 855: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 855, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

"SEC. 10. That section 3394 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended, be, and the same is hereby, further amended; so as to read as 


gars, made of to A 
therefor, and weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand, gt per thousand; 


rettes. 

venue, with the approval of the 
shal] provide dies and adhesive stamps for cigars 
— er not more than 3 pounds per thousand: Provided, That such stamps 
shail be in denominations of 10, 20, 50, and 100, and the laws and regulations 
governing the packing and removal for sale of cigarettes, and the affixing 
and canceling of the stamps on the thereof, shall apply to cigars 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand. 

None of the packages of smoking tobacco and fine-cut chewing tobacco 
and cigarettes prescribed by law shail be permitted to have packed in, or 
attached to, or connected with, them, any article or thing whatsoever, other 
than the manufacturers’ wrappers and labels, the internal-revenue stamp, 
and the tobacco or cigarettes, respectively, put up therein, on which tax is 
required to be paid under the internal-revenue laws; nor shall there be af- 
fixed to, or branded, stamped, marked, written, or printed upon, said pack- 
ages, or their contents, any promise or offer of, or any order or certificate for, 
any gift. prize, premium, payment, or reward.’ 

And the Senate a to the same. 

Amendment numbered 859: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 859, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word“ warehouses," in lines 8 and 9 of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the words and bonded manu- 
facturing warehouses;" and the Senate to the same, 

Amendment numbered 864: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 864, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended section and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

"SEC. 22. That a riminating duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, in addition 
to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, collected, and paid on all goods, 
wares, or merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the United 
States, or which being the production or manufacture of any foreign country 


shall as C 
And the Commissioner of Internal 
Secretary of the Treasury, 


such con 


not oon nguoni to the United States shall come into the United States from 


ous country; but this discriminating duty shall not apply, to 
wares, or merchandise which shall be sil boas in vessels not of the 
nited States, entitled at the time of such 1 tion by treaty or conven- 
tion to be entered in the ports of the United States on payment of the same 
duties as shall then be eue on goods, wares, and merchandise imported 
in vessels of the United Btates, nor to such foreign products or manufac- 
tures as shall be imported from such contiguous countries in the usual 
course of strictly retail trade.” 

And the Senate aj to the same. 

Amendment num 


ment of the duties thereon; " and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 868: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 868, and agree to the same withan 
amendment as follows: In line 26 of the matter inse by said amendment 
strike out the words by more than 5 per cent;" in line 49 strike out the 
word Bag ipo " and insert in lieu thereof the word fh pheno in line 
69, after the word be.“ insert the word “otherwise; and in line 79 strike 
out the word **twenty " and insert in lieu thereof the word “ fifty; and the 
Rae to the same. 
en 


f 
shall be subjected to the duties im 
noother duty, o pe entry or the withdrawal 
when duties are 


Amendment numbered 870: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to theamendment of the Senate numbered 870, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment in- 
sert the following: on and after the passage of this act;" and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That in the enrollment of the bill the sections and paragraphs thereof be 
numbered in consecutive order. 

NELSON DINGLEY, In., 


SERENO E. PAYNE, 
JORN DALZ 


. B, 
C. H. GROSVENOR, 
Bianagers on the part of the House. 


JNO. P. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the statement of the 
House conferees. 
The statement of the House conferees was read, as follows: 


The managers on the of the House submit the following statement 
showing the effect of the agreement reached by the conferees on the dis- 
agreeing amendments of the two Houses to the bill (H. R. 379) to provide 
vit wong for the Government and to encourage the industries of the United 


CHEMICAL SCHEDULE. 


Amendments Nos. 11 and 43 restore argols and chicle to the dutiable list 
at the rates provided by the House. 

Amendment 12 places bleaching powders on the dutiable list at the rate of 
one-fifth of 1 cent per pound, as provided by the Senate. 

Amendment 104 increases the duty on soda ash from one-fourth of 1 cent, 
as provided by the House bill, to three-eighths of 1 cent, as provided by the 
Po $i reriaten e dukr on eymalla of potamhom TO TNI tad val 

o. 9; reduces the duty on cy: e o! um r cen valore 
as pou by the Senate. E? M y 
o. 108 restores crude sulphur to the free list. 

No. 110 leaves tonka beans and vanilla beans on the free list. 

Nos. 3 and 14 raise the duties on the borates, as provided by the Senate. 

'The several amendments on lead parate adjust the rates to the increased 
duty on lead. The other amendments in the chemical schedule concur with 
the Senate 1 5 reductions of rates on many chemicals and other articles, 
including , olive oil, and coal-tar dyes, and an increase of the rates on 
camphor and ground drugs. 


EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 


Crockery ware is restored to the duties provided by the bill as it passed 
the House, which are substantially the duties of the act of 1890. 

Glassware is left in the main at the rates belgie by the House bill, the 
reductions being in paragraphs relating to bottles, molded and pressed glass- 
ware, and n er and crown glass. 

Cement (116 and 117) is left at the duty provided by the House, instead of 
having the duty increased as proposed by the Senate. 

'The duty of ü per ton on um rock (No. 118) proposed by the Senate is 
8 eee and the duty on ground and calcined plaster raised to 

r ton. 
China clay (No. 127) is left at $2 per ton. as provided by the House. 
The duty on fuller's earth (134) is slightly increased, but left at a lower 


rate than pro d by the Senate. 
Marble 480) is placed at the inereased rates proposed by the Senate. 


METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


The reductions of duties on some forms of iron and steel proposed by the 
Senate are accepted in part as proposed, and several new paragraphs are 
introduced not heretofore Leni gem! provided for. 

Cotton ties, which were p d on the free list by the Senate, are restored 
to the dutiable list at a reduced duty of five-tenths of 1 cent. 
in plates are placed at the rate of duty provided in the bill as it passed 

e House. 

Structural iron is reduced one-tenth of 1 cent. 

The Senate amendment (270) on pocketknives, which is substantially the 


tes adopted on guns. 

ve The ji ae sate to Senate amendment 316, phir Bev duty on lead 
to 1i cents, and the duty on pig lead arie ped at I cents. 

Nickel ore and nickel matte are left on the free list, as provided by the 
HS WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 

All sawed lumber, except sawed timber exceeding 8 inches square, is left 
at the rate of $2 per Paco x as provided by the House. Planed lumber is 
also placed at the House rates. 


SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 


The House differential between raw and refined sugars and the general 
features of the House schedule are preserved, and the Senate amendments 
increasing the differential to one-fifth and providing for a reduction of one- 
tenth of the duty on raw sugars not above 87 degrees, which would have 
given a duty of 1.39 on 88-degree sugar and only 1.26 on S- de sugar, are 
not ad: . In deference to the wishes of those interested in beet-sugar 
production, that the Senate rate of 1.95 on refined sugar might be retained as 
an increased encouragement to this industry, the duty on raw sugars is in- 
creased seven and one-half hundredths, so as to make the increase on them 
the same as the increase on refined sugar, and thus leave the differential 
between raw sugar and refined the same as in the House bill. 

And to meet the objection which has been urged that the House rates on 
low-grade raw sugar show a higher ad valorem than those on the higher 
grades the duty on 75-degree sugar is reduced five hundredths of 1 cent, and 

en the duty per degree increased p from three hundredths (as ee 
posed in House bill) to three anda hundredths, in order to raise the duty 
on raw sugars the same as on refined. 

By this arrangement the eur on raw sugars of 100 degrees purity is raised 
from 1.75 (as proposed ori; by the House) to 1.82}, and the duty on re- 
fined sugar is raised from 1.87} (ui 8 ori ly y the House: to 1.95, 
thus giving the same differential of twelve and a half hundredths between 
raw and refined sugar at this point as was originally given by the House. 

this arrangement will increase the revenue over $2,000,000, and at the 
same time give additional encouragement to the production of sugar in this 
country, it is thought to be a desirable consummation. 


TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Amendment 365, as agreed to by the conferees, places the duty on wrap 


y tobacco at $1.85 per pound, a compromise between the House rate of $? 
and the ile gai E of $1.75, and accepts the Senate reduction on filler 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
A compromise between the House and the Senate rates on cattle (871) is 
to. 


In general, the duties proposed on agricultural products are the same as 
those in the act of 1800. 

Oranges and lemons are raised from the House rate of three-fourths of 1 
3 to the Senate rate of I cent. 

are placed at rates a little higher than those which were provided by 
the act of 1 and a little lower than the House rates. 
SPIRITS, WINES, ETC. 
The Senate rates on spirits, wines, etc., are adopted in the main. 
COTTON AND COTTON GOODS. 

The duty of 20 per cent on imported cotton, as proposed by the Senate, is 
not agreed to, for the reason that the only cotton imported is Egyptian cot- 
ton, which is a quality between our uplands and sea d, and not produced 
here. The cotton schedule, as a whole, remains substantially the same as in 
the bill as it passed the House. The changes are mainly in the high grades of 
cotton underwear, with some modifications of hosiery. 

FLAX, HEMP, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES. 

The Senate changes in flax and hemp are adopted. Compromise rates on 

manufactures of jute, flax, etc., are agreed to, the object being to develop the 


industry in this country. 

The Senate amendments to o pisos burlaps, bags, cotton bagging, and straw 
mattings on the free list are disagreed to, and these manufactures placed on 
the dutiable list at reduced rates. 


WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


anne HUM Pour ie wool of 11 cents ri class 1 ve 12 eid on c LM 
ado „an e Senate specific rates on carpet wools agreed to with a 
modification raising the dividing line so as to place a duty of 4 cents per 
pound on such wools valued at 12 cents and less, and 7 cents on such wools 
valued at more than 12 cents. The duties on manufactures of wool are p 

at substantially the same rates as in the act of 1890. 


SILKS. 


The duties on silks remain at substantially the same rates as provided by 
the House. 
PAPER AND PULP. 


The duties on wood pulp for paper and on paper are converted into eye 
form at substantially the present ad valorem rate, with a proviso added for 
an additional duty as against any country that imposes an export duty on 
pulp or woods. e duties on manufactures of paper are substan y as 
ey passed the House, 
SUNDRIES. 


This schedule remains substantially as it passed the House. 

Coal, however, is reduced to 67 cents per ton, and coal slack or culm to 15 
cents per ton, as proposed by Senate amendment 674. 

A duty of 15 per cent is placed on hides of cattle, which were placed on the 
free list by the House. The Senate amendment (698) proposed a duty of 20 

r cent, but this has been reduced to 15 per cent. A proviso is added for a 

ull drawback of the duty IS on hides subsequently exported as leather. 

Paintings and statuary for private use are made dutiable as provided by 
the House, but at 20 per cent. 

THE FREE LIST. 

The free list as it passed the House is in the main adopted, except that 
bolting cloths and several kinds of essential oils have been added. 

The House provision applying a remedy to the wholesale introduction of 
goods into t country free of duty by Americans visiting Europe is sub- 
stantially adopted. 

RECIPROCITY PROVISIONS. 


'The House and the Senate reciprocity plans are united and adopted with 
modifications. In the Senate plan any commercial treaty must be approved. 
by Congress before it goes into effect, and in the House plan chicle, laces, 
maet. mineral waters, and hides have been stricken out, and tonka and va- 

a beans added. 

The Senate provision imposing an equivalent countervailing duty on im 

ports from foreign countries which have been paid an export duty is adopted- 
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INTERNAL-REVENUE PROVISIONS. 


The Senate provision increasing the internal-revenue tax on ci 
d to, with an amendment covering cigarettes wrapped in to! 
provisions to enforce the collection of the tax. 
The Senate provision changing the law so as to allow no rebate on the tax 
on beer is agreed to. 
The Senate provision for a stamp tax on the issue and transfer of stock and 
on bonds issued by corporations is omitted from the bill. 
The administrative sections added to the bill by the Senate are substantially 
the same as those by the House in the Fifty-fourth Congress, and are 
agreed to with slight amendments. 


ttes is 
“co, and 


NELSON DINGLEY, In., 


C. H. GROSVENOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested that it 
would be desirable that the conference report be printed not only 
in the RECORD, but printed separately as a document, in order that 
gentlemen who desire to do so may have all of the separate reports 
and propositions bound together if they please, and separate them 
from the RECORD. I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that the 
conference report be printed as a separate document, together with 
the statement of the House conferees. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Maine if that request includes what may be called a com- 
parative statement of the effect of this bill as compared with the 
present law? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It would include precisely what is in the bill 
as reported by the conference committee. 

Mr. HUNTER. I understand that—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. There has been no comparative statement of 
the bill as yet, the time for preparing it being entirely too short; 
but a provision will undoubtedly be made authorizing the clerks 
to prepare such a statement. 

Mr. Speaker, the statement which has just been read gives, in & 
comprehensive way, the effect of the several modifications and 
amendments agreed to by the conference committee as contained 
inthereport. Imay briefly review some of these important pro- 
visions in order that the House may clearly comprehend the con- 
dition of the bill now submitted for its action. 

But before proceeding to a more detailed statement, it has been 
ee that some arrangement might possibly be made with 
reference to the length of debate on the report. I desire to hear 
the suggestions of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] in 
behalf of the minority, as to his views in this regard. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iwasjustabout to suggest tothe gentleman that 
before he proceeds we try to reach some agreement. 

The minority have believed that three gaya was not more than 
a reasonable time for the discussion of a bill of such importance, 
but upon a conference with the gentleman from Maine and his 
associates I have become satisfied that the suggestion would not 
E acceded to, and that it was their desire to fix upon a shorter 

me. 

I would suggest, and I think that is practically the understand- 
ing, that the debate proceed through to-day and to-morrow, and 
that we take a vote upon the conference report before the adjourn- 
ment of the House to-morrow afternoon. That would enable the 
bill to reach the Senate by Wednesday for its action. And that is 
about as early as it would reach the Senate even if we continued 
in session and voted uon it to-day. 

Mr. DINGLEY. . Speaker, it was the earnest wish of the 
majority of the conferees, if possible, that the bill should be com- 
pleted before the adjournment of the House to-night. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 'There can be an evening session for 
debate, to continue to any reasonable hour in the evening, and 
which will give practically allof the time for debate that could 
possibly be given during the three days as suggested by the gentle- 
manírom Texas. The gentleman from Texas must be aware also 
of the fact that talk now is very expensive, involving as it does a 
loss to the Government of over $100,000 a day—— 

Mr. BAILEY. But notso expensive as during the ten days that 

you have been ing to satisfy the greed of the sugar trust. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
But the gentleman from Texas must be aware 
of the fact that never has a conference committee upon a tariff 
bill been enabled to complete their labors in so short a time as 
this. [Applause on the Republican side.] In 1890 two weeks 
were consumed. In 1894 our friends on the other side took six 
weeks and got noconclusion. [Applause on the Republican side. | 
In ten days the conference committee on the present bill have 
been able to reach an agreement, notwithstanding the fact that 
the items in dispute were larger in number and more important 
than with reference to any previous tariff bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I grant that. I grant that you have completed 
it with considerable te; because your work was well laid out 
for you before you begun. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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You knew almost exactly what you were to do before you went 
into the conference room. 

“Mr. DINGLEY. If my friends on the other side had been as 
well prepared in 1894, they would not have succeeded in making 


such a fiasco as they did. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
Mr. BAILEY. Ah! Our trouble then was that we were trying 
a run the Democratic party with a lot of Mugwumps at the head 


it. 

After the Republicans of the two Houses have spent ten days in 
adjusting Republican differences on this bill, certainly it is not 
an unreasonable request to ask that the Democrats be allowed 
two days in which to point out to the country what they con- 
ceive to be its defects. It was not the differences between the 
two Houses, but it was the differences of the Republicans of 
the two Houses, because the Democrats in neither House were 
permitted to participate in the deliberations of the conference 
committee, and I e it that if ten da was a sig time in 
which ns might agree, surely there oughtto be two days' debate 
in the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, perhaps the debate had better 
go on, and as we proceed it perhaps will be shown that to-day is 
sufficient time. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Maine, not by way oF intimating a threat, for this is no place 
to indulge in that, that he will make haste in the enactment of this 
bill by treating the minority 158 There is at least one depart- 
ment of this Government where the minority can be fully heard, 
and although our friends in the Senate have no desire to waste 
time, they do insist that this bill be fairly considered. 

I believe that we might now agree that debate shall run to-day 
and to-morrow. I will agree that the vote shall be taken to-mor- 
row, so that Sea can get 22 bill to the Senate by the time it 
convenes on Wednesday. the gentleman were to complete it 
to-night, it would be almost impossible to get it to the Senate to- 
morrow, because we could not complete it until late in the night, 
and it would be almost impossible to get it in the Senate until 
a for action. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We could get it in the Senate by 12 o’clock 
to-morrow if it were completed to-night. 

Mr. BAILEY. I hardly think that could be done. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But perhaps after this debate has aene 
for a time we can understand better whether it is worth $100,000 

a day to the country than we can now. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Maine 
will let the House understand now what it may expect. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. S er, I have simply to say that it is 
my earnest desire, and I think the earnest desire of the great body 
of the members of this House on both sides—— 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. 

Mr. DINGLEY (continuing). That we shall reach a vote at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not the earliest ible moment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ishallask that leave be given to all who desire 
to do so to print speeches on the subject. 

Mr. B Y. The earliest ible moment is this moment. 
Surely the gentleman from Maine does not mean that. [Cries of 
Vote!“ on the Republican side.] I suggest that you wait, and 
let the sugar trust put up its stock alittle more. It has gone up 
7 points since the t on this schedule. [Applause on the 
Democratic side and jeers on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. How many days of this kind of debate do 
you suppose the country wants? 

Mr. BAILEY. They only went to putting this up on theknowl- 
edge of what you have done. After itis exposed, they may want 
to put it down. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. How many days of that kind of debate do 
you mi SEH the country should have? 

Mr. BAILEY. We have had so many from the gentleman from 
Maine that I am sure the House is tired of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will not lessen what opportunities he has to get an extension of 
the debate over two days on this bill by degenerating into person- 
alities. I think the request of the gentleman from Texas is rea- 
sonable that to-day and to-morrow should be given for debate. I 
think that is none too great a time in which to have a discussion 
of this bill. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DING . Myr. Speaker, I think there will be no trouble 
about the matter as we progress in debate. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman from Maine decline to set- 
tle it now? 

Mr. DINGLEY. My opinion is that long before the close of 
this day we shall have discovered that there is nothing new to 
be said, and nothing but a repetition of old fulminations; and 
= it were not so expensive, I should be perfectly willing to hear 

em. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, of course we understand that 
nothing that will be said here will result in securing any changes, 


The Republicans in conference told us that we would not be per- 
mitted to change a line in the bill; but there is an appeal to the 
people, and it is to them that we desire to make the appeal. 

. DINGLEY. I wil make a request at this time. I ask 
unanimous consent that gentlemen be permitted to print remarks 
upon this bill for ten days after to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent that gentlemen be permitted to print remarks upon the 
matter now before the House for ten days after to-morrow. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, does the gentleman from Maine decline 
to make c ent about the time for debate? 

Mr. DIN V. C 
able to go on with the consideration of this bill to-day, and if at a 
later time there seems to be any necessity we can talk about mak- 
ing an agreement; but for the present l think there is less to be 


said than gentlemen e. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, possibly it may be that less will be said 
than ought to be said; but I know thatit is desired to say more 
than enough to occupy Es and to-morrow; and I hope the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DrNGLEY], in order that the House 
may understand exactly what it is going to do, will now agree as 
to the time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I should like to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Maine that the Househas not been busy very recently, 
and we might possibly afford to p two daysintooneto-day. It 
is now a quarter to 1 o’clock, and I think that we can hear all the 
debate the country needs on this subject during the day, and take 
a vote, say, at 11 or 12 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. DALZELL. Or 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is gest to the gentleman that a vote be 
taken at 11 o'clock to-nigh . I believe we owe it to the country 
to have this matter closed up. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why,thegentleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY] 
knows as wellas I do that if the House were to resort to that, it 
would not 5 the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. DALZ . Why not? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman knows we have not tried to 
delay it. He heard the chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate to-day bear testimony to the fact that the Democrats 
had not misspent an hour in its consideration; and that being 
true, and as we ask only two days in which to debate a bill that 
carries $270,000,000 of taxation, it seems to me unreasonable to 
refuse so moderate a request. ~ 

Mr. DINGLEY, Mr. Speaker, without taking more time in 
this matter—— 

a BAILEY. Then the gentleman declines to make any agree- 
men 1 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine has the floor. 

Mr. BAILEY. The *'gentleman from Texas” A to reach 
the agreement which the tleman from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY] 
invited him to consider. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DIN GLE. I was in hopes that an agreement could be 


46 

The SPEAKER. But it is a fact that the gentleman from Maine 
has the floor, and it is for him to say how long he will permit such 
a discussion; and the Chair 

Mr. BAILEY. When the gentleman from Maine invites a dis- 
cussion on this subject. then he has no right to break it off. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from Maine desired to proceed, and therefore said that he had the 
floor. Now all this is going on by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not by unanimousconsent at all. It was in the 
time of the gentleman from Maine, who had been recognized and 
who had invited me : 

The SPEAKER. All such discussion about time is a question 
for unanimous consent. Any gentleman can interfere with it if 
he chooses. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman from Maine is entitled toemploy 
his time as he sees fit, and he saw fit 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not argue the matter, but will 
ma say that has been the custom of the House. 

. BAILEY. The gentleman from Maine saw fit to occupy a 
part of his time by inviting me 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine has the floor. 

Mr. DINGLEY, I desire to proceed with my statement. 

Mr. BAILEY, And you decline to agree—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will confer with the gentleman later, 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the statement which has been 
read presents in general terms the result of the action of the con- 
ferees on the disagreeing amendments to the tariff bill. 

I now desire to call more specific attention to the changes made 
in the several schedules in the order in which those schedules 


appear in the bill. 
‘he first is the chemical schedule. Two articles which were 
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placed on the dutiable list by the House for purposes of revenue— 
namely, argols and chicle—and which the Senate returned to the 
free list, have been restored to the dutiable list, leaving them as 
passed by the House. 5 

A Senate amendment has been agreed to placing a duty of one- 
fifth of 1 cent per pound upon bleaching powder, heretofore on 
the free list. Another Senate amendment agreed to slightly in- 
creases the duty upon soda ash. The duty on cyanide of potas- 
sium, which was placed by the Senate at 124 per cent, has been 
unwillingly left at that point by the Houseconferees. The House 
conferees believed that this article should have been left as it was 
in the House bill, with a duty which we regarded as protective; 
but the insistence of the Senate on this amendment has finally 
obliged the House conferees to surrender on that point and to 
accept simply the 123 per cent provided by the Senate amendment. 

Crude sulphur was placed on the freelistin the House bill. The 
Senate transferred it to the dutiable list, but under the agreement 
of the conferees it has been restored to the free list. 

Tonka beans and vanilla beans, which have heretofore been on 
the free list, were by the Senate placed on the dutiable list, but 
the Senate, in view of the situation which has been ascertained to 
exist with reference to those two articles, has receded, leaving the 
articles still upon the free list. 

The Senate amendments raising the duty upon all the borates 
have been unwillingly accepted by the House conferees. 

The duty on lead ore, which was placed by the House at 1 cent 

und, was raised by the Senate to 1j cents per pound, and 
Ine ouse conferees, after considerable contention in reference to 
the matter, acceded to the Senate amendment; so that that duty 
is raised to 14 cents per pound. Imay add that this is the same 
as the duty in the act of 1890. 4 

The duty on pig lead was placed by the House bill at 2 cents, 
but in, consequence of the increase in the duty on lead ore the rate 
has been increased in conference to 2} cents per pound, which was 
the best that could be obtained. The duties on white lead and 
other lead products have been adjusted to the duty on lead. 

Most of the other amendments in the chemical schedule are 
slight reductions, so that the average ad valorem on that sched- 
ule is less than it was in the bill as it passed the House. 

CROCKERY AND GLASS WARE, ETC. 

The duties on earthen and crockery ware have been agreed upon 
as they stood in the House bill and as they stood in the tariff _of 
1890, and the provisions remain the same as in the bill which 
passed the House. 

In glassware there have been a few reductions from the House 
ad dug but inthe main the rates of the House schedule have 
been ad . The reductions, reluctantly agreed to, are in the 
paragraphs relating to bottles, molded and pressed glassware, and 


cylinder and 5 

Cement was p. by the House at a duty of 8 cents per hun- 
dred pounds, and the Senate increased the rate to 11 cents per 
hundred pounds; but in conference the Senate receded and ac- 
cepted the House rate of 8 cents per hundred pounds. 

Gypsum rock was placed on the free list by the action of the 
House, but the Senate placed upon that articlea duty of $1 per ton. 
In conference the duty has been reduced to 50 cents per ton, and 
the duty on crude and calcined plaster has been raised to $2.25 per 
ton to correspond with the duty thus laid upon ic pea rock. 

The duty on china clay, which is a product largely in the 
manufacture of paper, was placed in the House bill at $2 per ton 
and was increased by the Senate to 83 per ton. Inconference the 
ne receded from its amendment and accepted the House rate 

per ton. 

The duty on fuller's earth, both in the crude and in the ground 
forms, has been slightly raised above the House rate and below 
the Senate rate. 

The duty on marble has been slightly raised in accordance with 
the Senate amendments. 

The duty on freestone and granite in the block has been raised 
from 10 to 12 cents per cubic foot, and that on dressed granite has 
been raised to 50 per cent, as proposed by the Senate. 

IRON AND STEEL, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

In metals and manufactures of metals the dutiesremain in gen- 
eral as fixed in the House bill. The duty on tin plate is precisely 
the same asin the House bill. There has been, however, a reduc- 
tion in the rates on structural iron of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound. 

Cotton ties, which were placed on the dutiable list by the House 
at a rate consonant with the duty imposed upon hoop iron, were 

laced by the Senate upon the free list. In conference they have 
ee restored to the dutiable list, but at the reduced rate of five- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. TERRY. at was the rate in the House bill? 

Mr.DINGLEY. It was a compound duty of, 1 think, seven- 
tenths cent a pound. The rate has been reduced, therefore, from 
seven-tenths in the House bill to five-tenths, a rate less than the 
rate in the House bill. I may state that the ju ent of the 
House conferees was that this reduction was altoge too large, 


and that it would endanger the industry in this country, but the 
Senate conferees were insistent that the duty should be reduced 
to the lowest qose figure, so it has been placed at one-half a 
cent per poun 
The Senate amendment on pocketknives, which is substantially 
the same as the paragraph pead 5r the House, is agreed to, and 
i opt 


compromise rates have been upon guns. 

Nickel ore and nickel matte were placed on the free list by the 
House. The Senate placed both on the dutiable list, but in con- 
ference both have been restored to the free list. 

WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

In general the schedule of wood and manufactures of wood has 
been left almost exactly as it passed the House. All sawed lum- 
ber, except timber exceeding 8 inches square and a few kinds of 
cheap lumber, is placed at §2 per thousand, and the reduction 
which the Senate made in the rates on dressed lumber has been 
receded from and the House rates in every case adopted. 

SUGAR. 

The House differential between raw and refined sugar and the 
general features of the House schedule have been preserved, and 
the Senate amendment increasing the differential to one-fifth and 
reducing the duties one-tenth on sugars of 87 degrees and below 
(which would have made 4 difference of thirteen-hundredths be- 
tween 88-degree and 87-degree sugar) have been rejected in con- 
ference. In deference to the wishes of those interested in beet- 
sugar production, the Senate rate of 1.95 on refined sugar has been 
retained as an encouragement to that maunt but the.duty on 
raw sugar has been increased seven and a half one-hundredths, 
precisely the same as the increase on the refined, so as to leave the 
differential between the raw and refined at the initial point of 100 
degrees the same as in the House bill, and secure so much addi- 
tional revenue. 

To meet the objection that the House bill 3 for larger 
equivalent ad valorem duties on the lower than on the higher 
grades of sugar, the conference agreement commences with 75 de. 
grees at ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent instead of 1 cent, and 
then raises the duty on each degree of raw sugar from three one- 
hundredths to three and a half one-hundredtbs, so that when the 
one hundredth d is reached the duty will be 1.82} and the 
duty on refined 1,95, leaving the 123 differential between raw and 
refined sugars of 100 degrees test, as it stood in the schedule which, 
passed the House. 

Under the bill asit passed the House the duty on raw sugar 
of 100 degrees purity would be 1.75, and the duty on refined 1.874, 
leaving twelve and a half hundredths differential at this point. 
Under the conference schedule the duty on raw sugar of 100 
degrees purity would be 1.824, and the duty upon refined sugar 
1.95, leaving the differential at this point precisely the same, 121 
cents per hundred, in both schedules. 

By this arran ent the revenue will be increased about two 
anda half million dollars on the sugar schedule, because the in- 
creased duty has been placed not simply on refined sugar (as pro- 
posed by the Senate), but also upon raw sugars, the point where 
revenue will be received; and those who are endeavoring to de- 
velop xA PM of beet sugar in this country will have seven 
and a half hundredths greater protection than they would have 
had under the bill as it passed the House, but the differential as 
between refined and raw sugars will remain precisely the same 
at the Es, hind p pe 

It must be ein mind that the countervailing duty applies 
only to export-bounty-paying countries like Germany, and not to 
nonbounty-paying countries like Holland, and therefore plays no 
part in the protection of the refining industry against the com- 
petition of nonbounty-paying countries. Moreover, it must bé 
remembered that this countervailing duty as against refined 
sugar from export-bounty-paying countries is not the entire 
bounty on refined sugar, but the difference between the export 
bounty on refined sugar and the export bounty on the amount of 
raw sugar required to make 100 pounds refined, and this difference 
is only 9. cents hundred pounds. 

Inasmuch as it is contended for partisan de opns that the pro- 
posed sugar schedule increases the ** differential," that is, the dif- 
ference between the duty on sufficient raw sugar below 100 degrees 
test to make 100 pounds of refined sugar and the duty on 100 
M refined sugar, above that of the Wilson tariff of 1894, I 

ire to point out the falsity of this claim; and I will select sugars. 
of 92 degrees test for this purpose, as that was the average test of 
the importations of raw sugar last year, and is the point chosen 
for assault. 

Let it be borne in mind, in tbe first place, that while the initial 
point for estimating the differential is 100 degrees raw and 100 
degrees refined sugar—where, as I have already stated, this differ- 
ential is 12} cents per hundred pounds, or one-eighth of 1 cent per 
pound, yet in all tariff bills this differential necessarily increases 


as su of aless polariscopic test are selected, for the reason 
that the percentage of hard sugar obtainable in the process of re- 
fining diminishes and the percentage of less valuable soft sugars 
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and cost of refining increases faster than the polariscopic test goes 

down. But this increase of differential is adjusted to the basis of 

12} cents hundred fixed for sugars of 100 degrees test, so that 

in effect the differential is equal to only the 124 cents on such 
8. 

Thus, according to the official figures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the differential between the duty on refined and the duty on 
107.47 pounds raw sugars of 96 degrees test required by the Treas- 
ury drawback regulations to make 100 pounds refined, is, under the 
present Wilson tariff, 19.82, taking the average of 96-degree sugar 
(2.12), or 21.02 if St. Croix 90-degree sugar (valued at 2. 10) is taken 
as the basis, and 13.91 under the pro schedule. This com- 

with German fine: but mee with Dutch refined, which 

is the only sugar imported anywhere near the equal of American 

refined (Dutch costing 13 cents per hundred pounds more than 

German fine), the differential would be 25.2 per hundred under 
the present tariff and only 13.91 under the proposed tariff. 

It will be seen that the computations vary under the tariff of 
1894 according to the kind of raw sugar and refined sugar selected, 
because the duties under the present law are ad valorem, while 
under the proposed schedule they are specific. 

But I started to make the comparison on the basis of 92-degree 
sugar, which gives a larger differential because of the increased 
labor of refining and the lower proportionate yield of hard sugars. 

Theaverage dutiable value of St. Croix 92-degree sugar, which 
is the medium sugar of 92 degrees, was 1.85 in the first four 
months of the present year. The duty (40 per cent) on 1 pound 
of this sugar is, therefore,.74, and the duty on 114.94 pounds of 
such sugar required, according to the Treasury drawback regula- 
tions, to make 100 pounds refined, is therefore 85 cents. 

Dutch refined sugar, the quality which comes near our Ameri- 
can refined, was valued at 2.60 in the same period, and German 
fine, which sells for nearly half a cent less in our markets than our 
refined because of its inferior quality, was valued at 2.47. 'The 
duty (40 per cent plus 123 cents) on 100 pounds Dutch refined 
under the present tariff is, therefore, $1.16), and on 100 pounds 
German fine $1.113. Deducting 85 cents, and the differential under 
the present tariff as against Dutch refined sugar is 32 cents per 
hundred pounds, and against German fine 26.24 cents; or if the 
average value of all 96-degree sugar (1.95) imported is taken as 
a 3 then each differential is reduced a little over five-tenths 
of 1 cent. 

Inasmuch as the duty on 92-degree sugar in the proposed tariff 
is 1.544 per pound, or $1.77} on the 115.94 erat of 92-degree 
sugar required to make 100 pounds refined, and the duty on both 
Dutch and German refined $1.95, the differential in the proposed 
tariff is not quite 174 cents on both kinds of refined, which is more 
than 40 per cent less than the differential under the present or any 
prior tariff—a fact whichour friends on the other side who support 
the tariff of 1894, and who are denouncing, for partisan purposes, 
the proposed differential on refined sugar as à surrender to the 
sugar trust (which refines 70 per cent of our produa as against 
80 per cent by inep jest refiners), should keep in mind as a 
check on hem TU p PN acies trusts, n me Pedo at 
every poin ifferential on refined sugar is from 25 to 50 per 
cent less than the d eren given by the tariff p's 1894. 

I will print as an appendix to my speech the official comparison 
made by Hon. George G. Tichenor, of the United States Board of 
Appraisers, which puts this point of controversy beyond question. 

It should be borne in mind that the general increase of duty on 
sugar made in the proposed tariff has been made not only to in- 
crease the revenue, but also to further encourage the production 
of beet sugar in this country and furnish a new crop for our farm- 

' ers, who are being sorely pressed as to our 55 85 wheat jus by 
Russian and South American ug pace I believe that the time 
has come when the production of our own sugar from the beet 
ought to be and can be suore oiy entered upon, and thus the 
seventy-five millions—soon to be one hundred millions—sent abroad 
for the purchase of our sugar ultimately distributed here to our 
own farmers. Already, indeed, it has been demonstrated that 
we can successfully produce beet sugar here, and the proposed 
duty placed on that article will gradually bring this about, while 
for the time being affording increased revenue. 

Certainly nothing can be done to so successfully clip the wings 
of the sugar trust as to develop our beet-sugar industry. Sugar- 
beet factories turn out their product in a refined form, and thus 
become the efficient competitors of other refiners. Thesuccessful 
establishment of the sugar-beet industry in even half of the twenty- 
six States which can and will successfully grow sugar beets under 
the proposed tariff would speedily end any sugar trust, and would 
at the same time confer immense benefits on our farmers and all 
of our people. 

TOBACCO. . 

On wrapper tobacco the House fixed a duty of $2 per pound— 
the same as in the tariff of 1890—which the Senate amendment re- 
duced to $1.75 per pound, the rate in the present tariff being $1.50. 
After more or less contention in the conference, a compromise 


agreement was reached placing the duty on wrapper tobacco at 
$1.85 per pound, which seemed to adjust the disagreeing views 
thatexisted not only among the conferees, but among Senators and 
others who had placed particular stress on this provision. 


The duty on filler tobacco has been agreed to at the Senate rate 
of 35 haii per pound instead of the House rate of 65 cents per 
pound, 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND FISA. 


On agricultural 3 in general the duties of the act of 1890 
have been restored. The main change has been in oranges and 
lemons, on which the rate as fixed by the House was three-fourths 
of 1 cent P pound. The Senate fixed the duty at 1 cent per 
ound, and the House conferees have receded and agreed to the 
nate amendment. In general, the duties on citrus fruits, rai- 
sins, and other products competing especially with California 
fruit products have been raised. 

Fish are placed at rates alittle higher than those which were 
provided by the act of 1890, but a little lower than those provided 
inthe House schedule. 'The conferees on the part of the House 
insisted as MP ew as possible on the House schedule, regard- 
ing the rates as fixed by the House as reasonable and fair, but the 
Senate conferees were insistent on the point; and with a compro- 
mise upon one poragraph, the Senate rates on fish were a to. 

The duty of 20 per cent on imported cotton, as proposed by the 
Senate, has been receded from by the Senate conferees, leaving 
cotton upon the free list. With reference to this I desire to say 
that careful investigation by the conferees made it clear that a 
duty upon cotton would be simply a duty upon Egyptian cotton, 
and would merely obstruct our cotton manufacturing interests 
and benefit no one, because Egyptian cotton is of a grade between 
our uplands and sea island cotton, and has certain qualities pos- 
sessed by no other cotton. If a duty should be placed on this cot- 
ton, the effect would be to transfer abroad the manufacture of 
goods made from Egyptian cotton, without benefiting any one. 

It seemed, therefore, to the House conferees to be wise to leave 
this matter as it had been leftin all previous tariffs. Ifaduty had 
been placed upon cotton, as the cotton goods imported are mainly 
manufactured from Egyptian cotton, it would have been neces- 
sary to raise the cotton schedule all along the line. It was not 
thought wise to do this. It was not believed that a duty upon 
x 0 cotton under those circumstances could be of any pos- 
sible benefit to anyone. Therefore cotton is left on the free list as 
heretofore. 

The Senate rates on spirits, wines, etc., are adopted in the main. 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. TERRY. For information, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man one question. After the Senate adopted the amendment 
lacing cotton on the dutiable list, they provided a compensatory 
uty increasing the tariff tax on manufactured cotton goods—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes; of 10 per cent. : 

Mr. TERRY. - What have you done about that? 

Mr. DINGLEY. TheSenate receded on that amendment so as 
to leave the duty on cotton goods as fixed by the House. There 
have been reductions at one or two points; and on cotton hosiery 
there have been changes in the schedule, putting upon the very 
finest goods a slightly increased duty and reducing the duty at 
some other points. 

The Senate changes in flax and hemp the House conferees have 
been compelled to adopt in consequence of the insistence of the 
conferees of that body. Compromise rates on manufactures of 
jute, flax, etc., have been adopted with the purpose of developirg 
the growth of flax in this country for textile purposes and estab- 
lishing here the linen manufacture, first by taking the lower 
grades and subsequently the higher grades, so that in the main 
this schedule as to manufactures has, with certain reductions, 
been preserved as passed by the House. 

Cotton bagging, burlaps, bags, and straw matting, which the 
Senate placed on the free list, are restored to the dutiable list at 
reduced rates, 

WOOL AND WOOLENS. 


The House rates on wool of classes 1 and 2 (which comprise 
the clothing wools), 11 cents upon the great y of that wool 
and 12 cents upon the small amount of combing wool that there 
may be, have been agreed to, so that in this respect the bill stand s 
precisely as it left the House and precisely as provided in the 
tariff of 1890. : 

The Senate increased the duties on carpet wools by first placing 
specific duties on them—duties of 4 cents on wools ranging in 
value up to 10 cents and 7 cents on those valued above 10 cents— 
the effect of which was to increase the duties on carpet wool toa 
considerable extent. In the conference the Senate has receded 
from a large part of this increase by fixing the dividing line at 12 
cents instead of 10 cents; so that while there is a slight increase 
on carpet wools, yet it is much less than was proposed by the 
Senate. The House provision transferring six kinds of wool from 
class 8 (carpet wools) to clothing wools has been agreed to. This 
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removes the irritation which was caused by the use of these 
so-called carpet wools for clothing purposes. : 

The Senate rates on manufactures of wool have been in the main 
adopted, and they are substantially the same as in the tariff act of 
1890. The House, it will be remembered, provided a specific sched- 
ule on manufactures of wool. The House conferees endeavored 
to preserve that specific schedule; but the Senate conferees have 
objected, for reasons that seemed proper to them. The House has 
receded, and with slight amendments to the Senate schedule, have 
adopted it as it passed the Senate. 

It is believed that the transfer of wool from the free list, where 
it was placed by the tariff of 1894, to the dutiable list, with the 
rates of the tariff of 1890 as to clothing wool, will make wool- 
growing agamn profitable to our farmers and stop the destruction 
of our flocks. 

The duties on silk—Schedule L—remain substantially at the 
same rate as provided by the House bill, and are increased from 5 
to 10 per cent above the presentlaw. The only material difference 
is in reference to a paragraph relating to what is known as Jac- 

uard silk, or silk made on s uard looms. With reference to 
these, a rate of 50 per cent ad valorem is fixed instead of the spe- 
cific rate provided by the House bill on all piece silks. In other 
respects the silk schedule is the same as adopted by the House. 
PAPER AND SUNDRIES. 

'The duties on wood pulp are left precisely as they were in the 
bill that passed the House. "The Senate reduced the rate on me- 
chanically ground pulp a little, but the Senate conferees receded 
from the amendment on presentation of the facts. 

The duty on printing paper was fixed by the House at 15 per 
cent ad valorem. The Senate adopted the same provision, with a 
provision looking to specific duties, which placed the matter in 
conference, and the conferees have succeeded in arranging a 
specific schedule for printing t per at the same equivalent ad 
valorem rate that passed the House, and the same rate as in pre- 
vious tariffs, the o ly difference being that the rate has been made 
specific instead of ad valorem. A proviso was added, both as to 
wood pulp and paper, providing for a slight increase in duty in 
case of; aper or pulp coming from any country which imposes an 
a uty upon pulp wood, 

he sundries schedule is slightly changed from the form adopted 
by the House. In one particular—that is, in reference to coal 
there has been a change. The House provided for a duty of 75 
cents per ton on bituminous coal. The Senate has fixed that duty 
at 67 cents, which is the Canadian duty; the object being to make 
our duty correspond with theirs, for purposes that will be gener- 
ally understood upon the floor; and further have reduced the 
duty on culm to 15cents per ton. A provision was inserted which 
is intended to apply to coal commercially designated as anthracite 
coal, coming in on the Pacific Coast, but approximating the con- 
dition of bituminous coal. Such anthracite coal asis produced in 
this country is left on the free list. 

The House placed hides of cattle on the free list, where they 
have been in previous tariffs since 1873, but the Senate placed them 
on the dutiable list with a duty of 20 per cent. The difference be- 
tween the two Houses was adjusted by reducing the duty to 15 
per cent, with a proviso allowing a drawback of the entire duty 
paid on hides used in tanning leather actually exported. 

Paintings and statuary for private use were placed on the duti- 
able list at 20 per cent, and those for public exhibition were left on 
the free list. 

THE FREE LIST, 


The free list which the House has been to in con- 
ference with very slight changes. Bolting cloths and some of the 
essential oils have been added to the list. The provision of the 
House relating to the brin ging in of wearing apparel and personal 
effects by tourists was agr to. This provision is inserted to 
break up the abuses arising from the practice of tourists return- 
ing from Europe bringing with them wearing apparel in large 
quantities, clothing, and other articles of personal property which 
are dutiable under our laws. 

This abuse has grown to such an extent that a recent investiga- 
tion by the Treasury Department disclosed the fact that about $40,- 
000,000 of dutiable goods, classified as wearing apparel and personal 
effects, escaped duty during the past year under the operation of 
existing statutes. It is estimated by Treasury officiais that this 
will add at least $10,000,000 to the revenues of the Government, 
and will be just to dealers in this country, who pay duties on the 
articles E import for sale to our own people. 

a sie GS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly, 

Mr. CUMMINGS. What is the limit now fixed in the bill? 

Mr, DINGLEY. There is $100 exemption, and all amounts 
brought in above that are dutiable. 

The Senate provision imposing an equivalent countervailing duty 
on imports to foreign countries which have paid an export dut 
is adopted, This is the provision which, in the House bill, applie 


solely to sugar and fish; but it was extended by the Senate to cover 
any article from foreign countries under similar circumstances, 
That has been agreed to. 

Mr. CU GS. Will the gentleman from Maine allow me 
to ask him a question? What was done with the duty on precious 
stones? I refer pru to diamonds. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The duty is placed at 10 per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The 

Mr.DINGLEY. Yes. 

Mr.CUMMINGS. Under the Wilson bill they were taxed 25 

r cent? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will say that the question as to the duty on 
diamonds was investigated carefully. We had the opinion of 
all the administrative officers. Ishould have been very glad, for 
myself. to have put even a very much heavier duty on articles of 
that kind; but it was the unanimous opinion of all the present 
administrative officers, as it was the opinion of the administrative 
officers under the last Administration, that whenever the duty on 
diamonds is placed above 10 per cent ad valorem, then they are 
smuggled, and instead of obtaining revenue from them we fail to 
obtain revenue. The officers presented statistics clearly estab- 
lishing the fact that the largest revenue from diamonds had been 
obtained when the duty was placed at 10 per cent; that this was 
not the smuggling point; but that when it went above that, then 
parenie wan on by wholesale. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. But you have never tried 15 per cent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Higher rates than 10 per cent have been tried. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It has never been 15 per cent in any tariff 
bill. It has been 25 per cent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. For the reason I have stated, we have reluc- 
tantly acceded to the contention of the Senate and of the adminis- 
trative officers. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Before the gentleman departs from the spe- 
cific items, will he permit a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What was done with the provision inserting 
a duty on tourists’ Wired 

Mr. DINGLEY. The House provision was adopted, as I have 
previously stated. 


ouse rate was 15 per cent? 


RECIPROCITY. 


Iam reminded, Mr. Speaker, that I have omitted to give a state- 
ment of the e eee features of the bill as agreed to, which I 
had intended. substance, the agreement of the conferees com- 
bines the reciprocity clause of the House and that incorporated 
in the bill by the Senate, with certain amendments, which sub- 
stantially unite the two plans, so that both may be made available 
if desired. One of the amendments which has been adopted is 
vital in its effect. 

The Senate provided that the President might enter into com- 
mercial treaties with foreign countries, and when ratified by the 
Senate they should become binding on the country. The House 
conferees insisted upon an amendment that they should not be- 
come binding until ratified by Congress. In other words, the 
House conferees maintained that the House should approve as 
well as the Senate before any such commercial treaties should 
take effect, and the Senate conferees conceded the point. [Ap- 
poe Otherwise, in general, the Senate as well as House plans 

ave been adopted with certain modifications, so that both plans 
if desirable may be used in securing acceptable commercial 
arrangements. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. How does this compare with the pro- 
vision of the law of 1890? 

Mr. DINGLEY, The provision of the law of 1890 covered sugar 
and hides, which have been omitted because they have been made 
dutiable. We have added to coffee and tea, tonka beans and va~ 
nilla beans, which are on the free list, as articles to be used by the 
President under the provision of the act of 1890, and we have 
included certain dutiable articles that may be used. Under the 
Senate provision there would be the delay of obtaining the two- 
thirds vote of the Senate after the President had made the ar- 
rangement, and then the delay in securing the approval of the 
House of Representatives; and it was thought desirable that the 
House provision, which put inthe President'shands theimportant 
powers of 5585 certain articles without going to Congress, should 
also be adopted. The conferees of both the House and Senate 
have unanimously agreed on the joint plans, which combine all 
that Mice to be practicable in both provisions. i 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Is it regarded as a broader measure than 
that of 1890? í 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, very much broader. 


INTERNAL-MEVENUE PROVISIONS. 


Mr. Speaker, I come now to the internal-revenue features of the 
bill which the Senate hasadded, The Senate increased theinternal- 
revenue tax on cigarettes, and this has been agreed to by the House 
with an amendment covering cigarettes wrapped in tobacco, and 
amendments to facilitate the collection of the tax, The Senate 
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vision changing the law so as to allow no rebate on the tax on 


r has been agreed to. Under the present law, as gentlemen 
know, a rebate of over 7 cents is permitted, so that the tax of $1 
ovided by law amounts only toabout 92 cents. The amendment 
ed the tax at a full dollar, and will add about $2,000,000 to the 
revenue of the Government from this source. 

The Senate provision for a stamp tax upon the issue and trans- 
fer of stock certificates, bonds, etc., is omitted from the bill, for 
the reason that on careful investigation it has been found that the 
class of persons whom it was originally sup we should be 
able to reach can not be reached, and therefore whatever small 
amount of revenue might be received as the result of this tax 
would be collected from men who are doing legitimate business 
upon a small scale. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman from Maine permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman be good enough to explain 
to the House why the men at whom the amendment was originally 
aimed could not be reached? 1 

Mr. DINGLEY. The reason seems to be that the transactions 
in Wall street and transactions in many other places that it was 
designed to reach are verbal transactions, and it is almost impos- 
sible to find any means by which they can be reached. 

Mr.BAILEY. Thedifficulty, I . was really where the 
actual transfer was not made; but that could have been reached 
by taxing transfers and agreements to transfer. Those agree- 
ments are made upon stock exchanges and must be recorded, and 
they could have been taxed. 

r. DINGLEY. It was found that it would be almost impos- 
sible to execute the law so far as it endeavored to reach such per- 
sons. Then, again, it was found not only that it would be very 
difficult of enforcement, but that the amount of revenue to be 
obtained from it would be exceedingly small, and it was thought, 
at least in the present tariff bill, without e to examine 
thoroughly in reference to legislation of that character, that it 
would be unwise to hastily enter upon it without careful investi- 
gation under all the circumstances. There was also some question 
as to the constitutionality of certain provisions in the scheme, 

The administrative sections which were added to the bill by the 
Senate, and which have been agreed to with certain amendments 
by the House conferees, are almost exactly the same as two sec- 
tions that were in the administrative bill passed by the House in 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, which the House therefore had pre- 
viously accepted. 


THE RETROSPECTIVE CLAUSE. 
Mr. TERRY. What became of the retroactive clause of the 


bill? 
Mr. DINGLEY. I regret to “o that the Senate đeclined to 
concur in that, and made this decision known within a few 
weeks after the bill passed the House in March. I think it was 
exceedingly unfortunate that the action of the House with refer- 
ence to that retrospective clause was not concurred in; or at 
least, if not concurred in finally, that it was not left to stand 
until the present time. If that had been done, it would have 
saved more than $25,000,000 of revenue to the country. 

The wisdom of the action of the House in that matter seems to 
me to have been clearly established by su nent events. Since 
the 1st of March there have been imported into this country, in 
anticipation of an increase of duty on articles on which we have 
raised revenue, goods which, if they had been imported as re- 
quired for 83 during the fiscal year upon Which we have 
just entered, would have yielded not far from $40,000,000 of rey- 
enue. Of course there are no means of avoiding these difficulties, 
unless by some such retroactive provision as was contained in the 
bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just had placed in my hands a telegram 
from Philadelphia, to which I the attention of the House. It 
is dated 1 o'clock to-day, and is in the following words: 

Two thousand five hundred bales of wool were bought on Saturday for the 
American market, and will be shipped on Monday. 

Do you think it advisable to continue this debate several days, 
in order that this wool may be brought to this country, and thus 
deprive the Treasury of the duty? 

. JOHNSON of Indiana. How long will it take for that wool 
to get here? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Probably seven or eight days. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Full debate on the bill could be 
completed before that time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It must be remembered that debate will also 
be had in the Senate. 

Mr. OLMSTED. Will the gentleman from Maine allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 


Mr. OLMSTED. I would like to ask, with reference to the 
action of conferees on the bill with regard to rails made wholly or 


m pet Pre imported iron, whether any provision is made for & 
rawback? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The old provision with reference to drawback 
continues in force. There is no modification. In other words, 
the administrative officers can not see a method of determining 
whether the exported article is made of an imported product or 
not except under existing regulations, and a drawback provision 
of thecharacter desired by some is, in the opinion of these officers, 
susceptible of very great fraud. I may state to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, however, that this matter was not in confer- 
ence at all. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from Maine will permit me here at the outset, I desire to admit 
that I defer to his superior knowledge on ag eget with refer- 
ence to the tariff on sugar. I wish to ask, first, What is the dif- 
ference in rates upon raw or crude sugar as embodied in the 
ee bill and that which is scheduled in the bill that bears his 

e? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ihavealready stated this. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. It was my misfortune not to hear 
the gentleman, but I desire to predicate a question on that state- 


ment. 

Mr. DINGLEY (continuing). Mr. Speaker, when I was inter- 
rupted I was about to comment on the revenue-producing quali- 
ties of the proposed tariff bill. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washi n. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question for information? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ithink,if the gentleman will excuse me, I 
shall have to decline, as I am occupying too much time. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Of course if the gentleman does 
not yield, I will not insist. 

THE REVENUE QUESTION. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish now to briefly refer to the reyenue- 
producing qualities of this bill. While it is not difficult to tell 
what the revenue-producing qualities of the bill would be after 
we have passed over the effects of anticipatory importations, it is 
somewhat difficult to tell what will be the revenue-producing 
qualities for this fiscal year which commenced on the 1st of July. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. That is the question I was about 
to ask the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Setting aside the effect of anticipatory impor- 
tations, there is no doubt that the bill as agreed to by the con- 
ferees will yield not less than two hundred and twenty-five 
millions per annum, an increase of at least $75,000,000 above the 
present law. The present law in the fiscal year 1896 yielded 
$160,000,000 of revenue, but that revenue was increased abnor- 
mally by large importations of manufactures of wool. In the 

revious year the present tariff had yielded a revenue of about 

152,000,000. In the last fiscal-year, ended the 30th of June, if it 
had not been for the fact that a new tariff, imposing to a certain 
extent higher duties, was under consideration, the revenue under 
the present law would not have exceeded 8140, 000,000. 

As it is, the revenue from customs under the present law in the 
last fiscal year was about $174,000,000. But $32,000,000 of that at 
least was caused by anticipatory importations and withdrawals 
from bond; for if the revenue from customs had continued for the 
last four months of the last fiscal year as it had continued duri 
the eight months previous, the revenue would not have exceed 
$140,000,000. This makes the average annual revenue-producing 
quality of the present Wilson tariff about $150,000,000. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washi n. Does not the gentleman from 
Maine omit from his calculations the fact that we lose revenues 
from importations of sugar since the beginning of the considera- 
tion of this measure—— 

d SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Maine beextended until heconcludes his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to allowing the gentleman 
to conclude his remarks? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Now, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Maine a question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is it on the point I am discussing? 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will listen to the gentleman. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Thegentleman from Maine kindly 
yields to me for a question. Now,theauestion which I propound 
is this: In the calculation which the gentleman gives to the House 
as to the amount of revenue to be derived each year from the bill 
does he not admit, or does he include the fact that we lose $112,- 
486,300 that would have come from the sugar which has been im- 
pores, known as raw or crude, since the introduction of this 

ill, and likewise $30,200,000 on wool? 
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Mr. DINGLEY. There has been no such loss of revenue as 
that from anticipatory importations. I have already stated that 


the loss from this cause has been about forty millions. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I ask the gentleman from Maine, 
does he include those figures or omit them? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I trust the gentleman will not interrupt me. 
I will endeavor to cover the ground before I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Well, the question I ask merely 
is, Does the gentleman include those figures or omit them? 

The SP. R. The gentleman declines to be interrupted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Imustdecline to be furtherinterrupted. As 
Istated, the average revenue-producing qualities of the present 
tariff are about $150,000,000 per annum from customs. There can 
be no doubt that the law now under consideration, after the effect 
of anticipatory importations has been overcome, will yield a reve- 
nue in excess of $225,000,000 per annum, There is no doubt that 
1 do this in the second year that it remains on the statute 


Now, having a bill that unquestionably will yield abundant 
revenue to meet all the expenses of the Government and leave a 
surplus after the first year, or after the effect of the anticipatory 
importations is overcome, the only question presented to us is, 
What will be the probable receipts for the present fiscal year, in 
view of the large anticipatory im tions? 

As I have already stated, it is probable that the Treasury has 
lost by anticipatory importations of wool, sugar, manufactures of 
wool. and certain other articles on which the duty has been in- 
creased, at least $40,000,000. Now, this $40,000,000 must be de- 
ducted from this $225,000,000 which this bill will yield. That 
leaves $185,000,000. So that this bill, including the internal- 
revenue provision, notwithstanding the loss of $40,000,000 by 
anticipatory importations, is estimated by the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee as likely to yield $185,000,000 during 
the current fiscal year. The Treasury officials, however, put the 
revenue from the proposed tariff for the present year at one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven millions—eight millions less. It must be 
borne in mind also that thirty-two millions paid into the Treasury 
in the last four months on ven vin importations and with- 
drawals, and credited to the last al year, really belong to the 
revenue for the present fiscal year. 

Now,it is estimated that the revenue from all other sources— 
ordinary internal revenue tax and miscellaneous sources outside 
of postal revenue— will be in the neighborhood of $180,000,000, 
probably $185,000,000. Now, these two estimates give us a reve- 
nue in the neighborhood of $370,000,000, or, accepting the Treasury 
estimate, $362,000,000. The expenditures of the Government dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, aside from the postal expenditures paid by 
postal revenues, were $365,000,000. But there were undoubtedly 
some expenditures paid after the ist of July that belong to the last 
fiscal year. So that the expenditures may be placed at $370,000,000 
per annum. 

Now, if the Senate Finance Committee have correctly estimated 
the anticipatory importations at $40,000,000 loss only, then there 
would be enough revenue, notwithstanding the loss of $40,000,000 
during the current fiscal year, to meet the expenditures. But 
if from any cause the effect of these anticipatory importations 
shall prove to be greater than estimated, then unquestionably 
there can be taken with safety from the cash in the Treasury, 
obtained by the issue of bonds under the last Administration, at 
least $30,000,000; so that, with the cash in the Treasury and with 
the revenue that will come from this bill, there is no doubt that 
the expenditures of the Government for the current fiscal year 
will be fully met. And after this fiscal year, when this bill shall 
have become law, the revenue will be increased to that point 
where every expenditure will be met, and there will be a surplus 
left [applause on the Republican side] with which can be resumed 
the Seduction of the principal of the public debt. [Loud applause 
on the Republican side.] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. LACEY. I should like to ask the gentleman a question in 
reference to sugar. I notice the compromise increases the rate 
on low eed of sugar. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The lowest grades are less than in the origi- 
nal House bill up to 81 degrees. Eighty-five-degree sugar is the 
same, and from that point the new rates are more—at 96 degrees, 
five and a half hundredths more; and at 100 degrees, seven and a 
half hundredths more; and on refined sugar, seven and a half 
hundredths more. 

Mr.LACEY. Whatquantity—how many millions of pounds 
or how many tons—have been imported? 

Mr. DINGLEY. If you refer to low grades of sugar, below 84 
degrees, then there is scarcely 2 per cent of such sugar imported 
AA this country; certainly not over 4 per cent under 81 degrees 


test. 

Mr. LACEY. Then this change does not give any premium to 
those who have imported this kind of sugar pending the contest 
between the two Houses? 


Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. As a matter of fact, these low 
grades of sugar can not be used in making hard sugars, and the 
1 of them are very small. 

. LIVINGSTON, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question for information? 
r. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. On page 2501 find a “discriminating duty 
of 10 2 cent ad valorem, in addition to the duties imposed by 
law, shall be levied, collected, and paid on all goods, wares, an 
merchandise that shall be imported in vessels not of the United 


States ”— 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is an old provision, and has been the law 
for fifty years; yes, a hundred years. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. May I ask why that has been put in there? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It was simply put in because it was in the early 
tariff bills, and it has followed on down in every tariff bill ever 
since; and it is also in the tariff bill of 1894, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We have only four or five such vessels 
doing business, and I do not see the object of this provision. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We have many vessels in the foreign trade. 
But this discrimination applies only to countries with which we 
have no commercial treaties. We have commercial treaties with 
all the commercial nations of the world with two exceptions, and 
the vessels from these countries are by treaty entitled to enter our 
ports and transport our merchandise on precisely the same terms 
as American vessels; and hence it is inoperative as to them. But 
if any of our commercial treaties are evaded or avoided by any 
nation with which these treaties have been entered into, then this 
provision would become effective. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will Germany or England come under 
this 10 per cent discriminating duty? 

BE DINGLEY. No; because we have commercial treaties with 
em. 

Mr. TODD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. TODD. You havesaid that the Senate amendment was 
receded from because you found it im ible to regulate the col- 
lection of revennes on stock and bond transactions. You admit, 
then, that the laws of the United States are inoperative against the 
stock gamblers of Wall street, and that they can not be enforced. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I admit nothing of the sort. Isay this: There 
must be a record of these transactions for it to be effective, and 
hor omi to be no record in such cases, and they can be easily 
avoided, 

Mr. TODD. But Congress has the power to make legislation 
which will bring out these records. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, the great trouble is there is no record. 

Mr. TODD. It would be as easy to perfect machinery for that 
pu as it is the custom-house r tions. 

r. COOPER of Wisconsin. I should like to ask the gentleman 
what the net result is as to sugar. Does the rate agreed upon by 
the conferees lessen or increase the rate of protection, the amount 
of protection given to the sugar trust by the original House bill? 

r. DINGLEY. The differential as between raw and refined 
sugars is precisely the same in this bill on 100-degree sugar as 
when it passed the House. Under the bill as it passed the Bane 
a duty of 1 cent was placed upon sugar polarizing 75 degrees, and 
an increase in duty of three one-hundredths of a cent for each de- 
gree running up to 100. Now, that left a duty of 1.75 on raw 
sugar of full purity—— 

r. COOPÉR of Wisconsin. What do you mean by that—100 


degrees? 

"tr. DINGLEY. One hundred degrees is full purity, which is, 
of course, what refined sugar is. That left a duty on raw sugars 
of full purity, of 100 degrees, of one and seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths of a cent. 

Mr.JOHNSON of Indiana. But the duty on raw sugar in this 
conference report is higher than in the bill as it left the House? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. It has been raised from 84 degrees 
up, so that the increase at 100 degrees amounts to seven and one- 
half one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound in order to give that addi- 
tional enco ement to beet-sugar production. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. And in the meantime there have 
been enormous importations of raw sugars, in anticipation of the 
increase of duty? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes; but of course that could not be avoided. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. So that the importers will get the 
benefit.of the difference in duty? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Where the duty upon any article is proposed 
to be raised and there are anticipatory importations, no matter 
what your law is, those who import will of course get the benefit 
of the difference, and you can not preventit. We tried to guard 
against it by the retrospective clause which we inserted in the 
House bill, but it was decided by the Senate that that could not 
be.done, and therefore the clause was not retained. We have to 
meet this difficulty every time any duty is increased. The same 
difficulty arose under the act of 1894. Previous to that act sugar 
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was free. Then a duty of 40 per cent was placed upon all sugars. 
Whoever had imported sugar in the meantime, while it was on 
the free list, of course got the benefit of that duty on stocks on 
hand, and that could not be avoided. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. What is the duty placed upon re- 
fined sugar in this bill as compared with the existing rate? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The duty on refined sugar is 40 per cent on 
both raw and refined, with one-eighth of 1 cent additional on 
refined in the present Wilson tariff, which amounts to 1.113 cents 
per hundred pounds, and the duty on raw sugar of 100 dezrees 
purity is 89, leaving a differential of 22.30. And in this bill the 
Naty is 1.95 on refined sugar and 1.824 on raw sugar of 100 degrees 
test, making a differential of 124 cents per hundred at that point, 
with a slight increase as the polariscopic test goes down to cover 
the increased cost of refining and the loss. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Therefore there is a marked re- 
duction in duty on refined sugars. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly; an average of 40 per cent. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Have your committee arranged for any in- 
ternal tax on stocks of sugar imported under the existing law and 
now on hand? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No. That subject was notin conference, and 
if it had been it is doubtful whether any provision could have 
been devised that would not injure innocent persons. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Would it not be well that we should at once 
levy an internal-revenue tax upon stocks on hand equal to the 
duty which is proposed by this bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. That matter was considered by the Senate 
committee, but the difficulties that arise are these: If the men who 
imported sugar, or any other article, in anticipation of theincreased 
duty were the men who will refine it, they might be reached. The 
suggestion was to levy the amount of increase of duty upon the 
manufacturers or refiners; but the difficulty about that lies in 
the fact that a great many persons have imported sugar who are 
not refiners of sugar, just as many persons have imported wool 
who are not manufacturers of woolen goods. Under any such 
legislation as the gentleman suggests the innocent might be made 
to suffer while the guilty would escape, if I may be permitted 
to use the words “innocent” and ‘‘ guilty” in speaking on this 
subject. 

. RIDGELY. But the people have to pay the difference, and 
it goes into the pockets of the speculators, and now it appears that 
we are powerless to prevent it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. henever a duty is proposed to be raised, 
if any citizen imports goods under the existing less rates of duty, 
and p the duty upon them, I know of no way by which he 
can reached except by such legislation as was contained in 
the retroactive clause which was put on this bill by the House, 
against the opposition of the other side, but was thrown out by 
the Senate. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I desire to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Whilethis conference agreement does not increase the duty 
on refined sugar, does it not have theeffectof decreasing the duty 
on low-grade raw sugars, thus giving the manufacturers cheaper 
raw material? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Notat all Hard sugar, that is, granulated 
sugar, can not be made from those low-grade sugars. In fact, I 
may say with reference to that question that careful investigation 
has shown clearly that the rate we fix, making a slight reduction on 
these few lower grades, gives an almost exact equivalent ad va- 
lorem duty to that placed on the higher graos: 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. But what Í want to get at is this: 
Will not this open up opportunity to take sugar which is nearly 
pure, put some foreigu coloring matter in it, and bd reduce 
its grade, so that what is really pure sugar shall practically come 
in free of oaut 

Mr. DINGLEY. Of course, if that could be done, the objection 
would have applied to all past tariffs. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. But can not that be done under the 
provision now agreed upon? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No; under the mode of administration pro- 
vided it can not be done. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Will the gentleman from Maine allow me 
one suggestion? The difficult matter for those of us who have not 
made a study of the sugar question is to get clearly in our minds 
these distinctions about the ‘‘saccharine strength" and ‘the 
Dutch standard," and all these percentages. Will it not be pos- 
sible for the gentleman to incorporate in his remarks an illustra- 
tion by the hundred pounds of what the duty would be under the 
present law, whatit would be under the House bill, what under 
the Senate amendment, and what under the conference report? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will do that so far as the time will permit. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I shall be glad if the gentleman will do 
that for the information of the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In general, it may be said that the differential 
on refined sugar under the schedule which has been presented, 


which is but a slight modification of the original House schedule, 
except that it increases the duty on raw sugars, is exactly the- 
same at the 100-degree point in the schedule here proposed as in 
the bill passed by the House. There is a small increase as the 

lariscopic test goes down for the reasons I have stated; but it 
is about 40 per cent less than the differential under the existing 
law at all points. 

Mr. HENDERSON. What I desire is simply an application of 
these figures in such a way that a farmer like myself may under- 
stand them.  [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOC V. In view of the statement which the gentle- 
man from Maine has just made, will he give us his opinion as to 
the cause of the rise in sugar stock? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not know anything about the gambling 
transactions in Wall street. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I am satisfied the gentleman has no personal 
knowledge of them 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have no other knowledge than from the 
newspapers. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The statement is made that the bounty to the 
sugar trust has been reduced by this bill; and I sincerely hope 
that is an accurate statement. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The differential on refined sugar is consider- 
ably less than under the present Wilson tariff. 

r. DOCKERY. Then, as I understand, you claim that the 
bounty carried in this bill is less than under existing law? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. The gentleman means the differ- 
ential, I suppose? . 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The differential, as the gentleman knows, is 
the difference between the duty imposed on such a quantity of 
raw sugar as will make a pound of refined sugar and the duty 
imposed upon the refined sugar when imported. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But discarding all technical terms and com- 
ing right down to“ bed rock,” this bill gives to the sugar trust a 
certain bounty—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. It gives to no sugar trust any bounty. 

Mr. DOCKERY. ell, it gives them a certain measure of 
protection.“ ? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It gives to the refining industry of this coun- 
try a protection that is 40 per cent less than that given by the Wil- 
son bill of 1894, mage poste on the Republican side. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Iso understood the gentleman's statement; 
and from my point of view that is a bounty. Now, in view of 
that statement, the protection being but about one-half that given 
by the present law, I desire to know whether the distinguished 
gentleman can explain the rise in sugar stock? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, if I had information as to the methods 
of manipulating the stock boards in New York, perhaps I might 
answer the question. J 

Mr. DOCKERY. Like the gentleman from Maine; I have no 
knowledge of the manipulation of stock boards, and never indulge 
in speculation. 

Mr. HENDERSON. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
DockERY] should be taken off the Committee on Appropriations, 
all stocks would fall. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOODY. Iwish to ask the gentleman from Maine what 
has become of Senate amendment 850, on page 225, providing for 
an additional duty where an export bounty is paid by a foreign 
country? 

Mr. DINGLEY. A 
covers that matter. 

Mr. MOODY. There is nothing in the bill, so far as I can see, 
which indicates whether that provision has been retained or not. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It was struck out in the Senate and a general 
countervailing-duty provision put in at the close of the bill, ob- 
Mic en necessity for the other provision. 

Mr. MOODY. But nothing in this printed bill indicates whether 
that general provision of the Senate has been retained or not. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The way to ascertain that is to find the pro- 
yeon as agreed to in conference in the reciprocity section of the 


ill. 

Mr. MOODY. There is nothing to indicate what action has 
been taken i the conference. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman will look at the beginning 
of the bill, he will notice the explanation of these various marks; 
and when he comes to éxamine further, I think he will see that 
the House recedes from its disagreement to that provision and 
agrees to the general provision of the Senate relating to counter- 
vailing duties where there is a bounty on exportation, thus prac- 
tically accomplishing what was accomplished by the House 
amendment. 

Mr. COX. Mr, Speaker, I ask for order, so that we may hear 
what the gentleman from Maine is saying. - 

The SPEAKER. Members must take their seats. The gentle- 
man from Maine will suspend until order is restored. 


general provision at the close of the bill 
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THE INCREASE IN DUTIES. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to the 
nature and extent of the increases in the rates of duty in the pro- 
posed tariff. The largest increase has been made in the duty on 
sugar, partly for revenue and partly for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the production of our own sugar. It is this increase whic 
raises the average equivalent ad valorem apparently above that 
of the tariff of 1890, in which sugar was free. The changes which 
have been made in the bill in conference reduce the average 
equivalent ad valorem, estimated on the basis of the values of 1893, 
to about 50 per cent, including the duty on sugar. Excluding 
sugar, the average equivalent ad valorem, on the basis of the 
values of 1893, does not exceed 48 per cent, against 494 per cent 
under the tariff of 1890 and 40 per cent under the tariff of 1594. 
But the difference between the 40 per cent of the present tariff 
and the 48 per cent (excluding sugar) proposed, properly distrib- 
uted on protective lines, is the difference between life and death. 

We have heard much reckless denunciation of the proposed 
tariff as the highest ever known," but, as a matter of fact, the 
average ad valorem of the tariff of 1824 was 501 per cent, and 613 
per cent in 1830, 48} per cent in 1867, and this, too, before under- 
valuation became a science. 


PROTECTIVE DUTIES AND REVENUE. 


Mr. Speaker, before considering the second object had in view 
in framing the proposed tariff measure—that of encouragement 
of our domestic industries—I desire to corréct an impression 
which exists in some minds, that a tariff constructed on protective 
lines is antagonistic to revenue, 

It would be a sufficient answer to such a contention to point to 
the fact that all our revenue tariffs since 1861 had been greater 
revenue producers than any tariffs for revenue only ever put into 
law in this country. 'The tariff of 1890, notwithstanding it sur- 
rendered from fifty to sixty millions of revenue by placing sugar 
on the free list, yielded nearly one hundred and seventy-seven and 
one-half millions of revenue from customs in the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1891, two hundred and three and one-third mil- 
lions in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1892, and would have 
undoubtedly yielded two hundred and twenty millions revenue in 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1893, if it had not been for the 
result of the November elections of 1892, which proclaimed the 
overthrow of our protective policy and disarran our industries 
and impaired the consuming power of our people, and thus cut 
down revenue, while the present tariff, heralded as a revenue 
tariff, with 40 per cent duty on sugar, yielded only one hundred 
and fifty-two millions in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1895, and 
would not have yielded in the fiscal year just ended over one hun- 
dred and forty millions if it had not been for anticipatory impor- 
tations to avoid the new duties. 

To one who regards theories more conclusive than experience, 
it might seem as if duties on imports which can be produced or 
made here without natural disadvantage equal to the difference 
of cost of production or manufacture here and abroad, with the 
necessary result of encouraging production here of such articles 
because of the fact that such duties give our own people an equi- 
table chance to compete for our own markets, would cause a fall- 
Hor of revenue. 

ut this conclusion omits to take note of results which flow 
from such encouragement of production and manufacture here, 
and of certain habits of a portion of our people: First, theincreased 
purchasing power and higher standard of living of the masses of 
our people, in consequence of which they buy and consume more 
per: luxuries, or articles in the nature of luxuries, than ever 
before, and, second, the presence of a large number of well-to-do 
citizens who regard it as the thing" to use imported articles of 
foreign make. especially wearing apparel, and who are willing to 
pay high duties on them. 

A striking illustration of the influence of these two facts is to 
be found in a comparison of the revenue-producing qualities of 
the wool and woolens schedule of the tariff of 1890, framed on pro- 
tective lines, and the same schedule of the tariff of 1894, framed 
.on nonprotective or supposed revenue lines, This schedule of 
the former tariff yielded under protection in the fiscal year 1893 
a revenue of about $14,500.000 on an importation of about 40,000,- 
000 pomade of clothing wool and the usual quantity of carpet 
wool, together with $36,000,000 worth of woolen goods, mainly 
fine goods, consumed by the well to do; and in the fiscal year 1896, 
under a tariff for revenue, "boue only $23,000,000 revenue under 
an increased importation of 127,000,000 pounds clothing wool and 
the usual quantity of carpet wool, together with nearly $60,000,000 
of woolen goods. 

In other words, a change from a protective to an antiprotective 
schedule diminished the annual revenue of the Government 
$21,000,000. And worse still, it took away from our farmers the 
opportunity to grow at least 80,000,000 pounds of wool, and by re- 
ducing the price of wool 10 cents per pound diminished their pur- 
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chasing power at least $30,000,000 annually, which diminution 
of purchasing power on their part was felt by every class of our 
citizens. And besides this, it shut down nearly all the woolen 
machinery in this country and sent into the streets many thou- 
sands of operatives, who were obliged to cut down their purchases 
of the products of the farm, the loom, and the shop. 

The fact is, that revenue from duties on imports rises and falls 
with the consuming power or preneur of the masses of the peo- 
ple, and it is for this reason that a protective tariff so framed as 
to encourage domestic production and manufacture,and conse- 
quently so as to increase the earning and consuming power of the 
masses, always affords the largest revenue, becanse it encourages 
a higher standard of living and a larger consumption of imported 
luxuries or articles of voluntary use, from which the revenue 
under a protective tariff is largely derived. 

INCREASED REVENUE FROM LUXURIES. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call special attention to the fact that 
at least thirty millions of the additional revenue which the pro- 
posed tariff bill will yield after the effect of anticipatory importa- 
tions has been overcome will come from the restoration in the 
main of the duties of the McKinley tariff on imported luxuries or 
articles in the nature of luxuries, duties which were unwisely 
reduced by the tariff of 1894 in the wild crusade of our free-trade 
friends against what they denounced as tariff taxation of the 
masses. 

Some of the items which go to make up the thirty-five or forty 
millions of revenue from luxuries thrown away by the tariff of 
1894 and restored by the pending tariff bill are as follows: 


Ondnud. 2. 0:1 ee eaa ee nS Em vae $1,000, 000 
On Habana cigars and wrapper tobacco 1,000, 000 
On silk, linen, and cotton laces and embroideries 3, 000, 000 
On silks and silk plushes and velvets................- 3, 000, 000 
On kid gloves and jewelry.. - 3,250, 000 
On ostrich feathers, downs, artificial flowers, etc..... 1, 275, 000 
On trimmings of beads, glass, eto 3 400, 000 
On braids and plaits of straw, eto 400, 000 
On plate glass and china ware 890, 000 
On paintings and statuary........................... 1, 000, 000 
On personal effects (mainly luxuries) of American 

tourists returning from Europe 10, 000, 000 


Here are over $25,000,000 revenue from luxuries thrown away Ba 
a so-called ‘‘revenue tariff” of 1894 and restored by the pending 
ill. : 

If the object of our so-called tariff-reform friends in throwing 
away this revenue—as gentlemen on the other side declared—was 
to remove the burdens of the masses—assuming, as our friends 
assert, that a unc ap always added to the price—what rejoicing 
there must have been among the toiling people when three mil- 
lions of burden was removed from them by a reduction of the 
duty on laces and embroideries! And what hallelujahs of praise 
must have gone up when a burden of three and a quarter millions 
was lifted from their bills for kid gloves! 

No wonder gentlemen on the other side grow red in the face in 
their bursts of indignation at the proposition embodied in this bill 
to save $25,000,000 revenue by placing higher duties on these luxu- 
ries, and thus render it no longer necessary to issue and sell 
interest-bearing bonds to meet the expenditures of Government 
in time of peace. 

But these are by no means the only imported luxuries or arti- 
cles of voluntary use (on which statesmen have heretofore thought 
it wise to impose the heaviest duties) on which duties were re- 
duced and reyenue thrown away by the tariff of 1894, and which 
duties this bill restores. 

It will be observed that of the $36,000,000 woolen goods imported 
in 1893 under the act of 1890, on which a revenue of about $34,- 
000,000 was Pes into the Treasury, more than three-fourths were 
composed of fine woolens used by the well to do, and especially 
by that class of our people who buy foreign goods because of the 
E that it is more fashionable to do this, and who are 
willing to pay for the gratification of their „fad.“ Unquestion- 
ably three-fourths of the twelve millions of revenue on woolen 
goods surrendered by the act of 1894 and restored by this bill came 
from the well to do. 

Then, undoubtedly, three-fourths of the three millions revenue 
on cottons surrendered by the tariff of 1891 came from fine goods, 
which were in the nature of luxuries. And the same remark may 
be made of many other schedules. 

Unquestionably between thirty-five and forty millions of reve- 
nue from articles in the nature of luxuries were thrown away by 
the tariff of 1894. The proposed tariff is framed to recover this 
revenue. 


PROTECTION AND EXPORT TRADE. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire in passing to briefly notice the claim, 
which is being studiously pressed, that the present tariff has in- 
creased our exports of manufactured goods. It is true that our 
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exports of manufactured articles have been increased—largely 


however, in such articles as mineral oils and ialties, in which 
tariff legislation bears no part; but to whatever extent there has 
been an increase of exports of ordinary manufactures, it is due to 
the fact that our own consumption has so far fallen off as to force 
manufacturers to sell wherever they could for less than cost, a 
result which emphasizes our distress rather than illustrates our 


rosperity. 

» It a, A boast of the framers of the tariff of 1894 thatit would 
at once largely increase our exports of woolen goods by placing 
the farmers’ wool on the free list and thus giving our manufac- 
turers free wool. Yet there has been no increase of our exports of 
woolen goods, but such a destruction of the purchasing power of 
our farmers that our woolen manufacturers have seen the home 

‘demand for their goods largely decline, and foreign wool manu- 


facturers have been able to take possession of our markets to an 


extent never before known. 

Experience has shown that our foreign trade is largest under 
the protective policy, for the reason that our imports and con- 
sumption of luxuries and of such other goods as we do not make 
rise with the prosperity of our people, and our ability to compete 
in foreign markets is inc as American inventive genius is 
5 by a brisk demand for products in our domestic mar- 

ts. 


THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 

Mr. Speaker, the title of the tariff bill under consideration sets 
forth the two ends which have been steadily kept in view: To 
provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States.” It is noteworthy that the preamble 
of the first tariff bill under the Constitution, framed by Madison 
and approved by Washington—a bill passed on the 4th of July, 
1789, a aay sacred to every American patriot—declared that that 
tariff bill was for the support of Government, for the discharge 
of debts of the United States, and for the protection and encour- 
agement of manufactures." 

The proposed tariff bill has been framed not only to secure ad- 
equate revenue, but also on protective lines with a view of encour- 
aging American industries. 

I do not propose at this time to enter into any elaborate argu- 
ment to demonstrate the wisdom of the protective policy in tariff 
legislation. The almost uninterrupted prosperity experienced by 
this country under the protective policy from 1861 to 1893—a pros- 
perity unexampled from 1879, when our currency was placed on 
a sound basis, up to the close of 1892, when a majority of our peo- 

le, misled by the assaults and glittering promises of the free-trade 
3 declared for the overthrow of protection, contrasted 
with the sad experience of the country during the past four years 
under first anticipated and then partially realized free trade or 
tariff for revenue only,is a more potent and convincing argument 
in favor of a return to the protective policy than anything I can 
say here. 

1e object of the protective policy is to enlarge the opportuni- 

ties for labor and to maintain a high standard of wages, and its 
yokefellow, a high standard of living for the masses. It rests 
on the assumption that that 2 is the most prosperous in 
which the standards of wages and of living are the highest. It 
assumes that the standard of living or purchasing power of the 
masses, which creates the demand for products and sets in motion 
the intricate machinery of production and distribution in modern 
civilized society, is dependent on the opportunities to use their 
labor at good wages, and that these opportunities widen and wa 
rise as diversified domestic industries multiply and the production 
of whatever we want which can be made or produced here without 
natural disadvantage goes on at home rather than abroad. An 
economic policy which tends to destroy home industries in which 
no more labor is required for production here than abroad, or to 
reduce wages under the plea that the products of such industries 
can be purchased at a lower price abroad simply because our labor 
is paid higher wages, is destructive to prosperity, for the reason 
ihat nothing is cheap which deprives our own 
tunities for employment of their labor and r 
paid to labor. f 

The advocates of protection hold—and e ence shows the cor- 
rectness of their contention—that when a duty equivalent to the 
difference of cost of production is imposed on an article which 
can be produced or made here without natural disadvantage, the 
timate effect is not to increase the price of the article (as 
assumed by the advocates of free trade, who constantly speak of 
such duty as a tax), but to reduce this price. This result is 
brought about by the fair field which is opened to American 
inventive genius and enterprise by requiring foreign competitors 
to first pay to our treasury as a duty the amount which they with- 
held from their labor, and which our producers and manufac- 
turers pay to our labor, which places competition in our markets 
on an equal basis, and that the basis of American rather than 
European wages. With such equality competition here alwa 
brings down prices ultimately below what they were before the 


ople of oppor- 
uces the wages 


protective duty was imposed; in other words, while a duty im- 
posed on an article which can not be produced or made here 
without natural disadvantage, like coffee and tea, yet a duty im- 
posed on an article which can be so produced or made here is not 
a tax which ultimately increases the burdens of the consumer, 
but on the contrary a protection which not only reduces the cost 
in labor or service of whatever article it is applied to, and ulti- 
mately a reduction even in the price estimated in money. 

Under the plea of Democratic free traders, or friends of tariff 
for revenue only, that protective duties, i. e., duties equivalent to 
the difference of cost of production and distribution here and 
abroad, arising mainly from our higher wages, are a tax that in- 
creases the burdens of our people. a majority of the voters of this 
country in November, 1892, voted the Democratic party into 
power, with a commission to overthrow our protective policy. 
As soon as the result was definitely settled and weighed, the indus- 
tries of this country began to prepare for the anticipated revolu- 
tionary change in the basis of competition with foreign manufac- 
turers. It was believed—and believed with good reason—that the 
admission of dig s competitive goods into our markets at rates 
lower than the difference of cost of production here and abroad 
would necessarily compel a reduction of wages to meet the new 
competition, and that, for the time at least, the foreigner would 
inevitably deprive our industries of part of their market here. 

What took place in 1893 and 1894 in co uence first of antici- 
pated and subsequently partially realized tariff reductions? First, 
every industry began to shorten sail and stop machinery, and then 
toreduce wages. Second, the workingmen, discharged or reduced 
in wages, began to buy and consume less of the products of the 
farm, the shop, and the mills. And third, the falling off of con- 
sumption resulted in gorged markets and unremunerative prices 
under the inevitable law that prices fall when there are two sellers 
to one F . with other causes, that dislocated con- 
dition of production, distribution, and consumption which has 
continued nearly four years, and which is denominated industrial 
and business depression or hard times.” We have had the free 
trader's paradise of cheap“ goods, but the cheapness has been 
secured at a fearful cost. I venture to say that, notwithstandin, 
the apparently cheap prices of the past four years, the masses o 
this country have not for many years paid so much in labor— 
with which all products are ultimately bought—as they have paid 
during this period. 

Our people have been attending a free-trade kindergarten, in 
which we have learned lessons that will not be forgotten for some 
time. The tuition has come high, but the experience will make 
it difficult for gentlemen on the other side to again mislead voters 
a assaults on protective duties as “‘ robbery " or as the **levying 

new burdens,” when their object is simply to place competition 
here on the basis of our high wages rather than on the Wem of 
the low wages of Europe. 1 

The end aimed at in the protective policy is not the benefit of 
the producer or manufacturer as such, for as such either is as 
well off under free trade with European wages as under protec- 
tion with American wages, barring the advantage which flows 
from the increased market caused by the high purchasing power 
of the masses, "The object in view, I repeat, is to enlarge the op- 
portunities of labor through the diversification and growth of do- 
mestic industries, to elevate the standard of wages and the stand- 
ard of living, and thus promote the poser of all classes. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the majority of the committee who have 
framed this proposed tariff bill believe that any economic meas- 
ure whose effect is to transfer to Europe or ot countries the 
making of articles which can be produced here without natural 
disadvantage can never produce anything but ruin to any coun- 
try. [Loud applause.] We believe that when the protective 
principle is applied of imposing duties equivalent to the differ- 
ence of the cost of production and distribution arising from our 
higher wages of labor, as propad in the pending bill, and thus 
in opportunities are offered to American labor, giving the 
masses a purchasing power which they have lost under the con- 
ditions of the past four years—a purchasing power which enables 
them to buy more of the farmer, more of the merchant, more of 
the manufacturer, and more of every producer in the land—then 
confidence will begin to return, prices will begin to rise to a pay- 
ing petet and prosperity begin to set in upon the land. [Loud 
applauseon the Republican side.] 

. Speaker, it is not my purpose to enlarge upon this view at 
the present time. Ifeelthatitisdueto this House and it is due to 
the people of this country that we should promptly pass this 
measure, framed so as to secure adequate revenue for carryin 
on the Government and at the same time with duties so adjusted 
as to open up new s adips for our own labor, which will be 
the beginning of that prosperity that was dispelled in 1892, after 
thirty years’ continuance. I feel that it is not desirable now that 
a longer time should be given to a further explanation and defense 
of the principles which have controlled the committee in framing 
this measure. Our duty is to act. Our duty is to relieve the 
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people of the country from the ep naar dir rt exists, and to 
set the wheels of business in motion. [Loud applause on the 
Republican side.] 


APPENDIX. 
Sugar differential under Wilson tariff and proposed tariff.* 


[Prepared by Hon. George G. Tichenor, Board of United States Appraisers.] 
d zie o he i tria ated ̃ ß ̃ ̃⅛ .... ta ÉRIC ae dS mite ar 


Duty on amount 
nécessary to | Differential per 100 
maki poun 


Average e 100 pounds ds. 
entered 

Degrees. ones 100 refined. 
poun 


M a SL — 
Wilson |Proposed| Wilson | Proposed 


7 34. 87 
78. 34 32.96 
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81.88 29.43 
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87.55 23. 45 
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90. 02 21.28 
89.68 22.02 
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* Based on St. Croix raw sugar, which represents about the medium raw 
sugars imported in the first four months of the present year,and on German 
fine refin — — whose entered value was 2.7. Duty on 100 pounds German 
fine under Wilson tariff (40 per cent plus 121 cents), $1.113; E 
tariff, $1.95. Dutch refined sugar was valued at 2.00, and therefore the differ- 
ential as t this refined su; would be 5.2 cents higher per hundred 
pounds under the Wilson tariff than is stated above, and would be the same 
asstated under the Dopod tariff. Granulated or hard sugars can not be 
made of sugars below degrees, and therefore the differential on the low 
grades is immaterial. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and for prior years, and for other 


purposes. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 
The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill of 


the following title: 
A bill (H. R. 18) makin R to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and 


for prior years, and for other purposes. 
COMMITTEE ON ENROLLED BILLS. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the Committee 
on Enrolled Bills, as follows: 

Mr. HAGER, Mr. ACHESON, Mr. Dorr, Mr. BAKER of Maryland, 
Mr. LATIMER, Mr. LLOYD, and Mr. BREWER. 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama addressed the House. See Ap- 
pendix. | 

Mr.SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, I will endeavor not to detain the 
House very long this afternoon. I hope to be able to complete m 
remarks in less time than the hour to which I am entitled. 
desire to discuss only the sugar schedule contained in this confer- 
ence report. The most important schedule of the proposed bill is 
the sugar schedule. 

This bill proposes to collect in revenue, by an imposition of du- 
ties upon sugar, about $55,000,000 a year. This constitutes more 
than one-fourth of the entire revenue pro’ to be collected by 
the ponding bill. Thus it is peoperhy a subject of investigation to 
ascertain the effect produced and the influences which directed the 
imposition of so great a burden upon one of the necessities of life. 

The tax upon sugar imposed by this bill is about double what 
the tax is under the existing law. 

I desire to show what the effects of a tax u sugar are by the 
testimony of a distinguished gentleman on the other side of the 
House, and to that end I ask the Clerk to read the passage which 
I have marked in the RECORD which I send to the desk. It is an 
extract from the spéech of Mr. PAYNE of New York, who there 
fully, completely, and eloquently discloses the effect of a tax upon 


gugar. 
Nr. RICHARDSON. When did he say it? 
Mr.SWANSON. Hesaid it when the Wilson bill was under 


consideration, the tariff bill n it was proposed to put a 
duty of 40 per cent on sugar. e duty in this bill is about double 
what it was in the Wilson bill. 


Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Is the Mr. PAYNE that you refer to 
the same Mr. PAYNE whois now a Republican member of the 
Ways and Means Committee? [Laughter.] 


Mr.SWANSON. Heis. Heisthesame gentleman who is now 
earnestly in favorof the sugar tax in the pending bill. 
The Clerk read the extract, as follows: 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I oppose the restoration of the duty ppm 
el 


posui ss Se Putting & FAE Spies Svar y RNE Desai tats te ot ot ast a dol- 
lar a year for each person who sits down to that table. We took the duty off 


in 1890 and redu the 4 of su because we Panay es but — cy cent 
of the sugar we used and imported # per cent, and I hope that fact tto 
the understanding some time of my friend from [Mr. Stiursox]. 


A vote for the restoration of a duty on sugar is a vote of $5,000,000 a year 
to the gentlemen who own the sugar plantations in the Hawaiian nds; it 
is a vote of ee ded a year to those who own the sugar plantations in Louisi- 

r plantations in the South and West; and therefore I am op- 

p to voting that tariff upon sugar. I am o to the scheme con- 

ed in the present billof the DK of the Committee on Ways and 

Means, because it is sim ade a gratuity to the producers of sugar with- 
out any prospect of a public benefit. 

No man is sanguine enough to hope, or dare express the hope, that the 
effect of this bounty in this bill will benefit the sugar industry or establish it 
upon a permanent On the other hand, it will destroy the industry, and 
upon 70 el pend $25,000,000 for a clase comm rising eed dai erred cilm 
— i. few people in the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, my Republican friend from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE], when there was a tax of 40 per cent about to 
be placed on sugar, said that it was a tax uponevery man’s break- 
fast table of at least $1 a year for each person who sits down at 
that table. This bill proposes double that duty, so it will levy a 
tax of $2 upon the breakfast table of each person who sits down 
to it. The gentleman stated that the duty under the Wilson 
bill, laying a tax of 40 per cent, would give an aggregate of 
$5,000,000 to the few gentlemen who own the sugar plantations in 
the Hawaiian Islands. This bill imposes double that duty, so it 
makes a present of $10,000,000 to this same class. 

The gentleman stated that a tax of 40 per centin the Wilson bill 
meant a present of $10,000,000 to the sugar planters of Louisiana. 
If that was true at that time, then this bill means a present of 
$20,000,000 to the sugar planters of Louisiana, He said that the 
duty in the Wilson bill of 40 per cent amounted to $35,000,000 im- 
posed pen the people of the United States for the benefit of a 
few. that was true then, this bill means to extort from the 
masses of our people $70,000,000 for the benefit of this few. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we have the clear and explicit testimony of 
our learned friend upon the other side, who aided in the prepara- 
tionof this bill, to the glaring iniquities and gross injustices which 
the sugar schedule perpetrate upon the masses of the people. 

As the gentleman's past utterances give unmistakable evidence 
that the passage of this bill will result in extorting $70,000,000 
from the people who consume sugar for the benefit of a few indi- 
viduals, it would be well for us to ascertain who these few individ- 
ualsare. It is well to know who the few individuals are who have 
been so potential as to acquire legislation distributing so vast a 
sum to themselves. 

Itis almost unnecessary to name the chief beneficiary of this 
schedule and of this bill. The telegraphic dispatches which have 
been received here to-day of the remarkable advance of $11 a share 
in the stock of the sugar trust and of the wild scenes enacted by 
the brokers in Wall street, endeavoring to Me and possess 
themselves of the stock of this trust, furnish proof that this vast 
trust will be the favored recipient of the vast sum of money to be 
distributed by the imposition of the sugar tax. 

lonly aM Pone iu this discussion this afternoon to disclose 
the bounties, gratuities, and benefits which this conference report 
and proposed bill will bestow upon this iniquitous trust. 

Before I conclude my remarks I shall t clearly and com- 
pletely the provisions of this bill by which it is proposed to enrich 
this y trust and to give it an absolute 5 in furnish- 
ing all the sugar to the people of this country. believe that if 
this bill becomes law, there will not be a pound of sugar that 
into consumption that will not be furnish ed and the prices 
by the sugar trust. 

Let us examine and see what are the conditions to-day in this 
country in reference to sugar. This country annually consumes 
&bout 2,000,000 tons, of 2,240 pounds each, of sugar. Allof this 
is imported from abroad except about 285,000 tons, which is of 
domestic production. Last year, of the vast amount of sugar im- 
ported, as previously stated, only 65,000 tons were refined or gran- 
ulated sugar, or above 16 Dutch standard in color. Now,nosugar 
is suitable for consumption or goes into consumption unless if is 
above 16 Dutch standard in color. The business of the sugar trust 
consists in purchasing raw sugar and refining it so as to make it 
suitable for consumption. 

The statistics of our Treasury Department disclose that all sugar 
consumed in this country, except the65.000 tons of imported refined 
sugar, as previously stated, is furnished by the refiners of the 
United States, who have organized themselves into a notorious 
combination popularly known as the sugar trust. Thus, undis- 
puted facts show that the sugar trust to-day furnishes to consum- 
ers of this country all of their sugar except less than 1 pound in 
30. Thus, under the present law, the trust has no competition 
except to the very extent of 1 pound in 30. 
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This small competition has only existed since the passage of the 
Wilson bill. The McKinley law, giving the trust a protection 
and clear differential of one-half a cent per pound, almost absolutely 
prohibited the importation of white or refined sugar. In 1892 
there were imported into this country only 7,000 tons of refined 
sugar. Thus, before the passage of the Wilson bill, the trust hada 
competition of about 1 pound in 270. 

In the discussion of this sugar schedule in both the House and 
the Senate the friends and defenders of the trust have talked of 
the wonderfully increased importation of refined sugar in recent 
years. It is true that the importation of refined sugar and conse- 
quent competition with the sugar trust is nearly ten times as 
much under the Wilson law as it was under the McKinley law. 
This furnishes clear proof that the Wilson Act was far less favor- 
able to the trust than the McKinley Act. Yet this wonderful in- 
crease, which seems to disturb the anxious minds of the friends of 
the trust, up to this time, as I have stated, has only attained the 
very small proportion of 1 pound in 30. 

I do not suppose that there is a business industry or enterprise 
in the country, except the sugar trust, that would not be perfectly 
satisfied if they were shielded from all competition to the extent 
of this trust. I suppose that there is not a seller of any commod- 
ity in this country, vs id the sugar trust, that would not be per- 
fectly satisfied to sell to his customers all the goods that they pur- 
chase except 3} per cent. 

Under present conditions the sugar trust already furnishes to 
the consuming public 963 per cent of the sugar used, yet this 
greedy trust is dissatisfied with this monopoly and legal protec- 
tion from competition, and has come to this Congress clamoring 
to have a law enacted which will enable them to sell the 3} per 
cent now sold by German refiners, and thus destroy all competi- 
tion and have the privilege alone to furnish sugar to the American 


le. 

P Speaker, with such a state of facts, which can not be dis- 
uted and which our governmental statistics disclose, it would 
expected that a Congress holding a commission from the peo- 
le and sent here to legislate in their interest and for their bene- 
Bt, instead of passing legislation to increase this outrageous mo- 
nopoly of the sugar trust, would enact legislation which would 
destroy it and give to the people a free opportunity to purchase 

their sugar without paving the exactions of this sugar trust. 

But, sir, instead of lessening this monopoly, this bill will in- 
crease it. If it becomes law, the sugar trust will cease to have any 
competition whatever, but will have absolute control of the United 
States market, and will furnish and fix the price of every pound 
of sugar consumed, 

It is a valued privilege that the sugar trust is contending for. 
It is a prize well worth struggling for. It is contending for the 
legalized privilege of furnishing the 75,000,000 people in this 
country all of the sugar that they consume at itsown prices. No 
king ever bestowed upon a favorite a monopoly so valuable and 
so profitable as this is and will be to thesugar trust, [Applause.] 
Its value consists in permitting the sugar trust to charge the peo- 

le of this country more for their sugar than they can purchase 
t for elsewhere. 

Letthe question be clearly and distinctly understood. "What 
the trust gains the people lose. No quibbling, no sophistry can 
deceive the Tope upon that clear proposition. So when our votes 
are recorded upon this bill and conference report to-day, we are 
compelled to decide either for the people or for the trust. If we 
vote for this bill, itis a vote for the trust. If we vote against it, 
it is a vote for the people. 

I shall take this schedule and discuss it clearly, and prove be- 
yond a possibility of coniradiction that the sugar trust gets in 
this bill as agreed upon by the conference committee more than 
ever before given it by any act of legislation. I desire to do this 
because it has been heralded abroad all over this country that the 
sugar trust has received a severe blow at the hands of the Speaker 
of this House and of its conferees. I have been very much 
amused to-day at cartoons in daily newspapers portraying the 
distinguished Speaker of this House with a look of triumph upon 
his face standing with his feet planted upon the prostrate and 
bleeding form of the sugar trust. 

This was prepared to indicate the great victory that it was sup- 
posed the Speaker has won over the sugar trust. Yet after this 
much heralded and 3 victory, we have the astounding fact 
that the stock has advanced to-day from $133.50 a share to $144.87} 
a share, more than $11 a share increase in value. [Applause.] 

If the Speaker and his conferees should deal the sugar trust 
another such severe blow and win another such great victory, I 
have no doubt that the stock would readily increase in value to 
about $200 a share. [Renewed applause on the Democratic side.] 
I have no doubt that the trust will daily invite such victories 
over it as this at the hands of the Speaker and his brave conferees. 
(Laughter. ] 

They seem to have the faculty of making vastly more valuable 
and desirable that which they pretend to be striving to destroy. 


When the conferees of the House had circulated the report that 
they had won a great victory over the Senate, Senator ALDRICH, 
the chairman of the conferees on the part of the Senate, made 
some remarks appertaining to that subject which are very inter- 
esting. I read from the Washington Post of Sunday the following: 


You will discover— 


Says Senator ALDRICH, in discussing the matter among his col- 
leagues— 2 

that the Senate saved something after all, and that it is not a complete sur- 
render on our part. 

Senator ALDRICH stated a fact which can not be controverted, 
for instead of the House conferees upon the sugar schecule win- 
ning a victory, the Senate conferees won a decisive victory over 
the House. The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
| Mr. DINGLEY] hasendeavored to impress this House with theidea 
that this sugar schedule as agreed upon is precisely the same asthe 
House bill so far as the differential to the trust is concerned. 

Now, an examination of the two schedules will disclose clearly 
that this is not correct. The Senate schedule imposed a uniform 
duty of 1.95 cents per pound on all refined sugar. 'The House bill 
imposed a duty of 1.875 cents per pound on all refined sugar. In 
all other respects the House and Senate schedules were similar, 
Each imposed a duty of 1 cent per pound on sugar testing 75 de- 
grees by the polariscope, and one-hundredths of a cent per 
pound for every additional degree, 

In this connection, I desire to explain what is the polariscope. 
The polariscope is an instrument used for the purpose of testi 
the amount of saccharine strength in sugar. hen it is said tha 
sugar tests 75 degrees, it is meant that it contains 75 pounds of 
pore sugar and 25 pounds of other matter, mostly water, as shown 

y the polariscope. When it is said that sugar tests 95 degrees, it 
is meant that it contains 95 pounds of pure sugar and 5 pounds of 
other substances, mostly water, in every 100 pounds. 

In this conference report the committee abandons the House 
rate of 1.875 cents per pound on refined sugar and adopts the 
Senate rate on refined sugar, which is, as I have just stated, 1.95 
cents per pound, Thus the Senate gets its rate upon refined sugar 
and the House increases its rate 7} cents per 100 pounds to the 
Senate rate on refined sugar. Now, when we come to raw sugar, 
the House having agreed to raise the duty on refined sugar 74 cents 
per hundred pounds, the only way to prevent an increased differ- 
ential on refined sugar would be to proportionately increase the 
duty imposed on raw sugar. 

This is plain, and can not be disputed; yet with the necessity of 
increasing the duty on raw sugar to prevent an increased differ- 
ential, we have the remarkable fact of the conference decreasing 
the duty on 75-degree raw sugar, where the schedule commences 
to operate, from 1 cent per pound, as imposed in both the House 
and vs Senate bills, to ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent per 
pound. 

Thus it only requires a reading of the two schedules to see that 
the conferees have increased the duty on refined sugar 7} cents 
per hundred pounds and have decreased the duty on raw sugar 
testing 75 degrees 5 cents per hundred pounds, which makes an 
increased differential between refined sugar and raw sugar test- 
ing 75 degrees of 121 cents per hundred pounds over the House 
schedule. Gentlemen on the other side can not and will not con- 
trovert this proposition as to sugar testing 75 degrees, for itis a 
matter of mathematical demonstration. 

Now, to enable the House conferees to make a plausible argu- 
ment that there has been no increased differential in favor of re- 
fined sugar between the agreed schedule of the report and the 
House schedule, they arranged a schedule which adds on three and 
one-half hundredths of a cent per pound on each additional degree 
by the polariscope, instead of three one-hundredths of a cent, as 
contained inthe House bill. By this means the duty on raw sugar 
at 100 degrees test is increased 73 cents per 100 pounds, which is 
equal to the increase on 100 pounds of refined sugar. 

I will later show how increasing the duty on each degree of 
sugar as it advances will result in an increased benefit to the trust. 
By increasing, as I have stated, the duty on raw sugar three and 
one-half hundredths for every additional degree above 75, it ena- 
bled the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] to truthfully say, 
as he did in his remarks just preceding mine: 

If you will take the duty on raw sugar at 100 1 8 test and take it from 
the duty on refined sugar, as agreed upon, it will give one-eighth of a cent 
per pound differential, precisely the same as was contained in the House bill. 

Gentlemen, you will notice that the distinguished gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] confined his declaration to sugar 
ing 100 degrees. He has not stated and he will not state that 
sugar testing any other degrees than 100 will not have an increased 
differential in this conference report over the House bill. The dif- 
ferential increases for every degree as it descends. I defy the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] to take sugar testing any 
other number of degrees than 100 and show that the differential 
is not greater on every degree as you go down. 
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The gentleman's assertion that there is no increased differential 
over the House bill is limited to a comparison entirely of 100- 
degree raw sugar with refined sugar. Now, there is no raw sugar 
testing 100 degrees. for that would be absolutely pure sugar. The 
very best refined sugar tests only 100 degrees, o raw sugar tests 
higher than 96 degrees. Thus the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY], when he made the assertion that there was no increased 
differential, limiting his comparison to 100-degree test raw sugar, 
made the statement upon a supposed assumption of facts which 
only exists in his imagination. E 

To ascertain whether there is an increased differential or notin 
the conference report over the House bill, the comparison should 
be made with raw sugar that exists in reality, and not with raw 
sugar that never existed and never will exist except in the imagi- 
nation of gentlemen on the other side. 

Now, I will make a fair test, and invite contradiction of it from 
gentlemen on the other side. Let us take the average of raw 
sugar imported last year, ascertain what the duty upon it would 
be under the House bill, under the Senate bill, and what it will 
be under this conference report, and subtract it from the duty 
imposed upon refined sugar in the House bill, Senate bill, and in 
the conference report, and this will give us the differential in each. 
We should take the average sugar because it will show us what 
the effects will be in practical operations. Any other comparison 
will not show the real and practical results which would accrue 
from the two schedules. 

Now, the Treasury Department shows that all the raw sugar 
imported into this country last year tested 92 degrees by the po- 
lariscope. Ido not suppose that this statement will be contra- 
dicted on the other side. Then let us see what the duty under the 
House bill on 100 pounds of raw sugar testing 92 degrees would be, 
what it would be under the Senate bill, and what it would be 
under this conference report. The House bill provided a duty of 
1 cent per pound on all sugar testing 75 degrees by the polari- 
scope and three one-hundredths of a cent for every additional 
degree. Thus under the House bill the duty on 100 pounds of raw 
sugar testing 92 degrees would be$1.51. We arrive at this amount 
in this way: Ninety-two degrees is 17 degrees aboye 75 degrees, so 
wemultipiy 17 by three one-hundredths and it will give fifty-one 
one-hundredths: add this to the 1-cent duty on 75-degreesugar and 
we have 1.51 cents duty on 1 pound of sugar testing 92 degrees, 
which makes it $1.51 per 100 pounds. The duty on raw sugar in 
the Senate bill was precisely the same as the House bill. 

The duty on 100 pounds of raw sugar testing 92 degrees, as now 

roposed under the conference x ae would amount to $1.541. 

e obtain this sum in this way: This proposed schedule imposed 
à duty of ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent per pound on sugar 
testing 75 degrees, and three and one-half one-hundredths for 
every additional degree above 75; therefore, 92 degrees being 17 
degrees above 75 degrees, we multiply 17 by three and one-half 
one-hundredths and add the result to ninety-five one-hundredths, 
which will make 1.515 cents per pound duty on 92-degree raw 
sugar, which makes it $1.544 per 100 pounds. 

ow, to obtain the differential or real benefit to the trust, we 
subtract these duties from the duties imposed in each schedule 
upon refined sugar. As I have previously stated, the House bill 
imposed $1.874 per hundred pounds on refined sugar, and the Sen- 
ate and this conference report each im a duty of $1.95 per 100 
unds of refinedsugar. Thusto get the differential in the House 

ill on 100 pounds of raw sugar and 100 pounds of refined sugar, 
we subtract $1.51 from $1.874, and it leaves us 3601 cents. To ob- 
tain the differential on the same quantity of sugar under the Sen- 
ate schedule, we deduct $1.51 from $1.95, and we have 44 cents. 
To obtain the differential on the same quantity of sugar under the 

roposed schedule in the conference report, we subtract $1.54} 
From $1.95, and it leaves 404 cents. 

Thus the proposed schedule contained in this conference report 
upon 100 pounds of sugar gives 4 cents more than the House 
schedule and 8} cents less than the Senate schedule. Thus it 
can not be disputed that in effecting a compromise upon the sugar 
schedule, the House surrendered more than the Senate did. Thus 
it is plain by mathematical demonstration that the victory is with 
the sugar trust and the Senate conferees and not with theSpeaker 
and the House conferees. This makes us understand why, after the 
agreement between the House and Senate conferees, there has been 
such a wonderful advance of over $11 per share in the value of the 
stock of the sugar trust to-day on the New York stock market. 

I see on the other side a gentleman on the Ways and Means 
Committee—the gentieman from New York [Mr. PayNE]—whois 
an expert on sugar, and he knows that taking 92 degrees as an 
average importation in this country, which it was last year, and 
subtracting it from these figures, it leaves the differential as I 
have stated it. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is assuming that 100 pounds of 
92-degree sugar will produce 100 pounds of pure refined sugar. 

Mr. SWANSON. Iam assuming that it will not take any more 
pounds of raw sugar to make 100 pounds of refined sugar under 


the House schedule than under the schedule as agreed to by the 
conference committee. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The remark of the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 
illustrates the way they try to mystify this subject whenever com- 
parisons are made between different bills and schedules. Irepeat, 
and call upon the gentleman to deny the assertion, that it does not 
take a particle more raw sugar to make 100 pounds of refined 
sugar under the schedule of the conference report than it does 
under the original House bill. That is a matter that can not be 
affected by law, and hence is useless in this discussion, and is sim- 
ply brought in to mystify the subject and to conceal the great 

nefits bestowed upon the trust. 

Mr. LACEY. ill the gentleman allow mea moment? Of 
course we want to get at the facts in this matter. I wish to ask 
how many pounds of refined sugar will 100 pounds of 92 degrees 
test make? : 

Mr. SWANSON. Ihavenotthe precise figures; but it makes 
precisely the same quantity under this agr schedule as under 
the House bill. Isay, in making a comparison between the two 
bills, the same quantity is required under each bill, and the gen- 
tleman knows it. Gentlemen here are simply trying to mystify 
the people by their method of figuring. 

T. LAC Y. Is there no way in which we can get at the exact 


gures? 

Mr. SWANSON. You can get at them from the Treasury De- 
partment, which takes them as furnished by the sugar trust. 

Thus, sirs, the cartoons contained in the ue Se papers 
this morning should be reversed. Instead of the House conferees 
being represented as attaining a great victory over the trust and 
the Senate conferees, they should be represented as making an 
abject surrender. No one who will examine the mutter impar- 
tially and state the facts as they exist. and not as one’s imagina- 
tion would picture them, can deny that the Senate conferees and 
the sugar trust have won the victory in this contest. 

Mr. SAYERS. Has there not been some thimblerigging” in 
connection with this matter which gives the trust an additional 
advantage besides what you have already stated? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes.. By raising the average duties in the 
agreed schedule over the House bill the sugar trust will make an 
additional profit of three or four millions of dollars in the duties 
it will save on raw sugar that it has already imported. There is 
also another great advantage which I will allude to later in this 
discussion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as it is evident that it is the intention of those 
who have prepared this bill to make the sugar schedule of this 
conference report law, it becomes important to determine whether 
its provisions are more favorable to the trust than the existing 
law. As I have previously stated, the sugar trust under the exist- 
ing law sells all of the sugar consumed in this country except 35 
percent. Itis apparent that any additional protection to the trust 
will result in giving 1t absolutely the markets of this country. 

Now, the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
has endeavored to impress this House with the idea that this pro- 
pored schedule gives less to the sugar trust than the Wilson law 

oes, 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JoHNsoN] has stated, in a 
colloquy with the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DinGLEy], that if 
this report increases the protection and the benefits given the 
sugar trust, he will vote against it. I invite his attention to some 
facts which I now propose to give on the subject, which I hope 
will convince him that this provision gives considerably more to 
the sugar trust than it has under the present law. Those who 
have endeavored to favor the sugar trust in procuring additional 
beneficial legislation have always sought to mystify this subject 
and make people think that itis so intricate and difficult that no 
one except an expert can comprehend it. Now, this is far from 
the truth. 

Let us see what is the object that the trust has in view and what 
legislation it needs to attain this object. The trust wishes to ob- 
tain the privilege of supplying absolutely all the sngar consumed 
in this country at its own price and free from competition? Then 
any legislation which shields the trust from the small competition 
nowexisting, which, as I have already stated, is about 3} per cent of 
the sugar consumed, is all that they desire. 

The sugar trust wishes to buy raw sugar, take it to their re- 
fineries, make it suitable for consumption, and then sell it to the 
public ata great profit. So their aim is not to prohibit the im- 
portation of raw sugar, but only to prevent the importation of 
white or refined sugar that is in a condition to be used. 

I will now show that the trust gets nearly three times as much 
poroa under this conference report as under existing law. 

ow, the right way to make the comparison is to take 100 pounds 
of granulated or refined sugar, which competes with the trust, and 
estimate what duty that 100 pounds of granulated or refined sugar 
will pay under existing law and what duty it will pay if this bill 
becomes law. Then we will take 100 pounds of average raw sugar 
and estimate what duty it will pay under existing law and wins 
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duty it will pay when this bill becomes law; then subtract the 
-duty paid on 100 pounds of average raw sugar under present law 
from the duty paid on 100 pounds of refined sugar under the pres- 
ent law, and that will give the protection possessed by the sugar 
trust under the present law. en if we will subtract what the 
duty on 100 pounds of average raw sugar would be under this bill 
from what the duty on 100 pounds of refined sugar would be 
under this bill, we will have the protection that this bill bestows 
upon the trust. A comparison of these two will then show whether 
the protection is decreased or increased by this bill. 

This method will give the practical effects and results of the 
operations of this bill. This will show clearly and distinctly what 
will happen when the Treasury Department begins to execute this 
bill and to collect duties under it. This is what the ple want 
to know. They wish to know what the bill will do in practical 
operation and not how it appears as figured out on a supposed 
state of facts that do not and, in the nature of things, can not 
exist. I will ask any gentleman if this is not a fair and just way 
to ascertain the protection bestowed upon the sugar trust? Could 
anything, in fact, be fairer? If it is not fair, I would like for 
some gentleman on the other side of the House to indicate any 
other method which can point ont the benefits and protection to 
the trust with more certainty and exactness.  — 

Now, what refined sugar shall we take to make this comparison 
with? I will take the refined sugar that the trust itself admits is 
the only sugar that competes with it in the markets of this coun- 
try. Iwill also select the refined sugar which will make the most 
favorable comparison for the trust, 

It is the sugar selected by Senator ALDRICH, who prepared the 
sugar schedule of this bill, and whois recognized as being especially 
friendly to the sugar-refining industry. Senator ALDRICH, in his 
speech of May 25 of this year, says: 

Now, it is well known by every one familiar with the facts that the oy 
refined sugar which comes into serious ane Spine with the American prod- 
uct is German granulated, the price of which, as I have already shown, in the 
month of March was 2.3 cents per pound. I have taken the figures as 
a — 1 or all comparisons, as I eve that they fairly represent normal 
con 

Thus, having selected this granulated sugar, admitted by the 
patron of this sugar schedule to be the correct one, and certainly 
to the one that makes the comparisons the most favorable to the 
trust, we will also take raw sugar as designated by him. The 
average test of imported raw sugar, as stated by him and by the 
Treasury Department, is 92 degrees, which, as shown by the prices 
contained in Senator ALDRICH'S speech, averaged 2.13 cents per 
pound during 5 

It should be noted that this average price of, raw sugar for the 
month of March is the same as the average pricelast year for raw 
sugar, which shows that Senator ALDRICH was correct in saying 
that the prices for the month of March were normal and the best 
of recent months for making a fair and just comparison. 

Thus, having selected the grades of sugar which the advocates 
of this schedule themselves claim to be the proper and just ones, 
we will proceed to estimate the duties upon them under existing 
mo and what the duties will be under this bill, and to compare 

em. 

Under the present Wilson law the duty on granulated sugar is 
40 per cent ad valorem, with an additional duty of one-eighth of a 
cent per pound and an additional duty, called the countervailing 
duty, of one-tenth of a cent pound upon all sugar coming from 
countries paying an export bounty. 

Under this law let us estimate what would be the duty on 100 
pounds of German granulated sugar worth 2.3 cents per pound, 
as stated by Senator ALDRICH. 

The 40 per cent duty on this 100 pounds would be 92 cents; the 
one-eighth differential duty per pound would amount on the 100 
pounds to 12} cents; the countervailing duty of one-tenth of a 
cent per pound would amount to 10 cents on the 100 pounds, 
which would make the te duty collected under the pres- 
ent law, on 100 pounds of German prha tad sugar, $1.14}. The 
duty on raw sugar under the Wilson law is 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem. Thus the duty on 100 pounds of average raw sugar test- 
ing 92 degrees and worth 2.13 cents per pound would be 85.2 
cents 


Thus, under the present law, there would be collected as duty, 
on 100 pounds of German granulated sugar, $1.14}; and on the 
average 100 pounds of raw sugar, 85.2 cents. Subtracting the duty 
on raw sugar from the duty on refined sugar, we get 29.3 cents, 
which is the protection given under the present law to the sugar 
trust on 100 pounds of granulated sugar. 

Now, let us take this same 100 pounds of German granulated 
sugar and this same 100 pounds of average raw sugar and estimate 
what duty will be collected upon them if this bill should become 
law. This bill provides for a uniform duty of 1.95 cents per pound 
on all refined sugar. It also provides foran additional duty equal 
od d export bounty paid in the country from which the sugar is 

deca digi te Ik toes of 37.8 cents upon 100 
pounds of refined sugar. Thus 


paid on every 100 pounds of German granulated sugar, the only 
sugar which competes with the trust, if this bill should become 
law, would be $1.95 plus 37.8 cents, which would aggregate 82.328. 
poder this bill the ged on 3233 3 P deii et, 
of a cent per pound on sugar testing 75 degrees by the polarisco 
and three and one-half one-hundredths of a cent additional or 
every degree above 75 degrees. Thus the duty on 100 pounds of 
average raw sugar testing 92 degrees would be 81.543. 

I have n stated the means by which this sum is ob- 
tained. Thus, under this bill the duty collected on the same 
hundred pounds of German granulated sugar would be $2.32,5,, 
and the duty collected on the same 100 pounds of average raw 
sugar would be $1.54}. Subtracting the duty on the raw sugar 
from the duty on the refined sugar, we get a protection to the 
trust under the proposed bill of 78,3 cents per hundred pounds. 

I have just shown that the protection to the trust on the same 
sugars under the present Wilson law is only 29.8 cents per 100 
pounds. Thus this bill when it becomes a law will give to the trust 
» reir per 100 pounds more protection than it has under the ex- 

g law. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wish the gentleman would state 
that over again, so that everybody can hear it, because it is the 
clearest statement of the matter which has been made. 
ui FLEMING. Give the increase in this bill over the Wilson 

ill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Isay that I haye taken the German granu- 
lated sugar, which Senator ALDRICH, in his h of the 25th of 
May, said is the only competitor of the American sugar trust, and 
I have shown that the duty on German granulated sugar under 
the Wilson law is $1.14} on the 100 pounds. I have shown that 
100 pounds of the same German granulated sugar, if it should 
come into port at New York under the proposed schedule, would 
pay a duty of 82.32%. 

I have shown that the duty on 100 pounds of average raw sugar 
under the Wilson law, as shown by the Treasury Department, is 
85.2 cents per 100 pounds, which taken from the duty on 100 pounds 
of German granulated, makes a difference of 29.2 cents per 100 
pounds in favor of the trust under the Wilson law. Now, I have 
shown that the duty on 100 pounds of raw sugar under the pro- 
posed schedule is $1.54} per 100 pounds, which taken from the 
82.32% per 100 pounds for German granulated sugar, leaves a dif- 
ference of 78.3 cents per 100 pounds under this bill, which is 49 
cents per 100 pounds greater than is given under the Wilson law. 

With this increased protection to the trust, amounting to about 
one-half cent a pound, it is evident that the very small competi- 
tion, which I have heretofore alluded to as coming almost entirely 
from Germany and amoan ang to only 3} cent of the 
consumed in this country, will be totally destroyed. When t 
bill becomes law the trust has completely won all that it has been 
striving for, which is the right to supply the 75,000,000 people 
of this country with all the sugar that they consume at the prices 
to be fixed by the trust. ; 

Mr. TERRY. As I understand, the figures of the gentleman 
from Virginia demonstrate very clearly that the p bill 
gives a greater advan to the trust than the Wilson bill did. 

Mr. SWANSON. y, of course. It is capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration. 

Mr. TERRY. Then our Republican friends who cheered the 
gentleman from Maine x DINGLEY] when he said that it gives 
less than the Wilson bill ought to withdraw their applause. 
[Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. SWANSON. I should think that their good judgment 
would induce them to do so if they are really desirous of giving 
less protection to the sugar trust. 

Now, if you will notice, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY], as I have before said, limited his assertion of no increased 
differential to raw testing 100 degrees. He did not and h 
will not state that this is true of sugar testing other degrees. His 
whole argument and figures are based upon a kind of raw sugar 
that only exists in his imagination. No raw sugar tests 100 de- 
grees, which means pure sugar. 

The very best granulated sugar tests only 100 degrees. No raw 
sugar tests higher than 96 degrees. The a raw sugar, test- 
ing 92 degrees, is the pro sugar with which to make compari- 
sons. That is the test taken by myself. The figures which I have 
given are derived from the Treasury statistics and from sources 
that can not be v iem. hence my deductions are true and can 
not be controvert 

If the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] will take German 

nulated, which the author of this schedule says is, and asevery- 
y knows is, the proper sugar, and the only competitor of the 
trust, and the average raw sugar, as I have done, his figures will 
agree entirely with mine. These figures can not be controverted. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him simply to - my to him for the very clear state- 
ment he has e of this case. I can quite understand now the 


reason for the rise in the price of the sugar stock. I failed to get 
an explanation from the gentleman from Maine, 


e duty that would have to be 
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Mr. SWANSON. My friend from Missouri is correct. This 
increased protection to the trust must give greatly increased value 
to its stock. We might make some mistake about the meaning of 
this schedule, but the men who hold the certficates of stock, where 
this benefit goes, will never be mistaken. When the extraordi- 
nary session of Congress was called, and before it was known that 
the sugar trust could get increased protection, its stock was selling 
at $108 a share. That is all that it was worth under existing law, 
but since the conference report has been made to-day and it has 
become evident that this sugar schedule will become law, the 
stock, so Lam told by a gentleman near me, is to-day selling for 
about $145 a share. 

This stock has gone up about $37 a share since it has become 
evident that the Republican party in this Congress proposed to give 
this great gratuity and benefit to the holders of these certificates 
of stock. [Applause on the Democratic side.] This stock has 
increased over $4,000,000 in value in the last two days, since the 
Speaker and the House conferees won their so-called victory over 
the sugar trust. [Renewed applause from the Democratic side.] 

This stock has increased in value over $15,000,000 since the as- 
sembling of this Congress. What has given this increased value? 
Certainly not an additional cent has been added to the capital 
stock or to the property of the trust. There has been no change 
in its conditions 3 an anticipation of favorable legislation 
at the hands of the Republican party. This increased value of 
stock, amounting to over $15,000,000, measures the at value 
which the holders of the trust stock attach to the legislation con- 
tained in this bill for them. 

It is proof that they attach 50 per cent more value to the priv- 
ileges given them by this bill than they do to those they possess 
under the existing law. They know that when this bill passes it 
will enable them to sell every pound of sugar to the people of this 
country at their own price and with such profit as their greed dic- 
tates. The increased value in stock comes alone from the fact 
that this bill will enable the sugar trust to sell sugar. to our peo- 
ple at a greater price and at a greater profit. 

This incre value means the sum which this bill will enable 
this iniquitous trust to extort from the toiling masses of the people 
as long as it isa law. It is a shame, which the people will visit 
with their condemnation, that those who have been sent here as 
their representatives should so far ignore the high commission 

iven them and turn over their own constituents to be fleeced by 

e exactions of this trust. È 

Let us examine and see the immense profits made by this trust 
on account of the beneficial legislation given it by Congress. One 
is amazed at the profits that the organizers of this trust have 
realized. Senator Jones of Arkansas told me that when the 
Wilson bill was under consideration he wrote to Bradstreet and 
to Dun to furnish him an estimate of the value of the property 
owned by the trust. They fixed its value at about $10,000,000. 

The best evidence is that when organized not over $9,000,000 in 
cash was put into the trust. With this amount of original invest- 
ment the company was capitalized at $37,500,000 of preferred stock 
and $37,500,000 of common stock. The preferred stock could be 
sold to-day at $115 per share, which would make it worth about 

,000,000. The common stock could be sold to-day at about $145 
per share, which would make it worth about 855,000,000. Thus 
the trust to-day could dispose of its stock for about $98,000,000. 
'Thus by a sale to-day they could pay about $9 for every $1 in cash 
put in. But this does not measure entirely the great profits re- 
ceived by its organizers. 

It has paid a dividend of 7 per cent on its preferred stock and of 
of 12 per cent on its common stock annually, which would make an 
aggregate of $7,100,000 each year. Thus the company pays each 
Í* a dividend of about 70 per centu the real money invested. 

or the last seven years these dividends would atemorethan 
$50,000,000, which, added to what could be received for the stock 
to-day, would make about $148,000,000. Thus those who contrib- 
uted to the organization of this trust can to-day, after seyen years, 
receive about $15 in value for every $1 put in. 

There is scarcely anything in the annals of speculation or invest- 
ment that can rival the profits made by these favorites of legisla- 
tion. Then it must be remembered that these vast profits have 
been made during times of distress and of business depression, 
while merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and those engaged in 
other enterprises and industries have been depressed and many 
become ba: pt, yet this favored trust has been each year grow- 
ing richer and making greater profits, While others have gone to 
wreck and ruin, this trust has attained unsurpassed v REA 
How has this come about? How has this trust been enabled 
make these vast profits? It has been done alone by favors which 
Congress has bestowed upon it. 'Their opportunity has come 
alone from law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman from Virginia did 
me the honor to designate me by name as one of those whose at- 
tention he invited to his remarks, and I have been following him 
as closely as Icould. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion. Does he believe that there should be any duty in this bill on 
either raw or granulated sugar? 


Mr. SWANSON. I believe that with the present condition of 
the Treasury there should be a reasonable ad valorem duty on raw 
sugars, but not a cent for the benefit of the sugar trust, which is 
already too rich. 1 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman think that the 
same condition of affairs with respect to the prosperity of the 
sugar trust existed at the time the Wilson bill was passed? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think so; and I want to say to the gentle- 


man—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Did the gentleman vote for the 
Wilson bill? : 

Mr. SWANSON. I voted for free sugar when that bill was in 
the House. I voted at that time against the differential, against 
giving an at alltothe sugar trust. Let me add that the 
Wilson bill gave far less than the McKinley bill—which was then 
law—had given to the trust. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The question Iasked the gentle- 
man was, Did he vote for the Wilson bill? 

"Mr. SWANSON. Idid. I thought that there ought not to be 
any differential on refined sugar at all. But I want to say to the 
gentleman again that the advantage given the trust under the 
Wilson law was far less than what was given it under the Mc- 
Kinley law. Under the McKinley law the importation of refined 
sugar was only 7,000 tons. Under the Wilson law that was in- 
creased to 65,000. Under the McKinley law the stock of the sugar 
trust was worth 134¢. Under the Wilson law, before this pend- 
ing bill came up, it was worth only 108. 

r. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman's answer goes out- 
side the question. I only wanted to get at the facts about which 
I asked him. 

Mr. SWANSON. Very well. I have stated the fact. I do not 
care whether the Democratic party passes a tariff bill or whether 
the Republican party passes a tariff bill. Aslongas IamhereIam 
going to vote and speak against giving a single cent in the form 
of a differential to the sugar trust. 

Mr.JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman no doubt spoke in 
the same way when the Wilson bill was under consideration, but 
did not vote according to the sentiments which he now expresses. 

Mr. SWANSON. I voted for a bill to decrease the advantage 
given to the trust when I found that I could not destroy it; and 
now I ask my friend from Indiana to join me in voting against 
this conference report, which increases the advantage to the trust. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I know that my friend can answer 
a direct question. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Did the gentleman vote against 
the Wilson bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. I did not. Iaccepteda 1 because 
it was better than the then existing law, the McKinley law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman enlarges his answer 
beyond the scope of the question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am ready to answer any gentleman who 
box know about the amount of duty on sugars imposed in 

is bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. What does the gentleman think 
should be the proper duty in this bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. Iwilltell you what should be done. Strike 
out entirely the provision which gives $1.95 on refined sugar, and 
then the trust will not get any benefit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That would simply leave the duty 
on raw sugar. i 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes, sir; it would leave a duty on raw sugar 
according to its value by the polariscopic test. Iwould not put as 
high a duty on raw sugar as this bill imposes. I think this duty 
is entirely too high ven at is a necessary of life. 

Mr. LACEY. Let me ask the gentleman how much the stock 
of the sugar trust went up while the Wilson bill was ponin ? 

Mr. SWANSON. When the House first passed the ilson bill, 
giving to the country free sugar and destroying entirely the dif- 
ferential to the trust, T think that the stock went down to about 
$75 per share. This shows that the value of the stock is depend- 
ent upon favorable legislation by Congress. 

Mr. LACEY. From what figure? 

Mr. SWANSON. From $114. 

Mr. LACEY. And when the House surrendered to the Senate, 
what did the stock go to? 

eT E te SON. The highest it was under the Wilson law 
was $121. 

Mr. LACEY. Then it rose between 30 and 40 points under the 
Wilson law? 

Mr. SWANSON. Of course, because the Wilson law gave them 
29.3 cents benefit per 100 pounds. 

Mr. LACEY. Now, is not this true? Did not that rise in the 
pce of the sugar stock grow out of the fact that while the tariff 

ill was hanging in conference large imports were made, and the 
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proni of those imports went to the parties holding thestock? And 
oes not the same condition prevail now, namely, that a large 
quantity of sugar has been imported while this bill has been pend- 
ing, and does not the change in the rate inure to the benefit of the 
holders of the imported sugar, just as it did under the Wilson bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. Iwill say to the gentleman that the trust 
does get great benefit on account of its large importations of sugar 
under the greet law, the duty upon which is about half what it 
will be under this bill. 

Your own Secretary of the Treasury, in an interview in the 
Washington Star, has said that there has been already about 800,- 
000 tons of sugar imported by the trust. At a saving of 70 cents 
1 8 on the 100 pounds, it will give them a profit of about $15,- 

Now, I say that is enough without giving them any differential 
under this bill. If the position of the gentleman and his friends 
is correct, that the trust makes $15,000,000 on the increased value 
of their importations, then ue are not entitled to any additional 
benefit from a differential. The fact that they get this benefit 
from the anticipatory importations ought to be an additional 
reason why you should strike down any additional benefit which 
they might obtain under this schedule. 

r.LACEY. My question is whether thereis any way by which 
you can prevent the increase of the value of articles imported in 
anticipation of an increase of duty from inuring to the benefit of 
the importers? * 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes, sir; do what your own Secretary of the 
Treasury exe you ought to do, put an internal-revenue tax of 1 
cent a pound upon all the sugar imported from the Ist of January 
up to the time when this bill goes into effect. In that way you 
will collect about $12,000,000 of revenue to help to make up this 
deficiency, and you will make the trust pay it. 

That is a good thing for you to do. Thatisa goad way to do 
it, is it not? Why do you not take that course? You put an in- 
creased tax here on other things, why not strike at the sugar trust, 
as Secretary Gage in a published interview said that your party 
ought to do, by putting an internal-revenue tax of 1 cent a pound 
on raw sugar imported since that time? 

Mr. LACEY, I should like to ask one further question, because 
this is a very interesting point which my friend is discussing. 
The sugar stock went up very heavily after the passage of the 
Wilson bill; but after the trust had realized on the sugar that 
they had imported the stock fell back some 20 or 30 points, did it 
not? 


t? 

Mr. SWANSON. It never declined much except during the 

anic. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 
Iunderstand him to argue that because the stock has gone up 32 

ints, therefore the sugar trust is getting too much in this bill. 
bia the gentleman argue that way with reference to the Wilson bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. Of course the stock went up upon the passage 
of the Wilson bill because of the differential given by the'Senate 
which the House had refused before to give. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Is the gentleman aware that sugar stock 
went up 3 points more after the passage of the Wilson bill than it 
has gone up since this bill was introduced? 

Mr. SWANSON. Sugar stock rose after the passage of the Wil- 
son bill because, in the first place, the House proposed to give to 
the country free sugar and to give to the trust not a cent. hen 
it was feared by the sugar trust that they would not have the op- 
3 to tax the American people on their sugar, of course the 
stock fell. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. The gentleman does not get my point. I 
say that mo the passage of the Wilson billthe stock rose 35 
points, while it has risen only 32 points now. 

Mr.SWANSON. I will tell the gentleman why. When the 
House had the courage to tell the sugar trust, ** You shall not any 
longer control all of the sugar that goes into consumption in this 
country," the stock went down to $75 a share. But when by the 
Wilson bill, as amended in the Senate, the sugar trust acquired 
the privilege of largely controlling the whole sugar consumption 
of the country, of course the stock went up. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. At what figure was the stock this time 
when it started to go up? 

Mr. SWANSON. One hundred and eight dollars. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that at the very time that sugar stock was $108 Lake 
Shore Railroad stock was $134. It is now $175. It has gone up 
41 points. Is that rise on account of the advantage given the 
sugar trust in this bill? 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like the gentleman to answer me a 
question. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Iwillif I can. 

Mr.SWANSON. Howisitthat the stock has gone up 11 points 
to-day upon information that.the bill is in its present shape? 
Under such circumstances, how can it be said that the House has, 
in this report, gained a vast victory? 


Mr. NORTHWAY. How is it that the whole stock market has 
risen from 3 to 6 gonis to-day? 

Mr. SWANSON. It has risen in sympathy with the sugar stock, 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Not at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. These various stocks always sympathize. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It must not be forgotten that while those 
other stocks have risen 3 points this stock has risen 12. 

Mr.SWANSON. Mr. peaton this stock can not be otherwise 
than very valuable if this bill passes. If you give a single trust 
the right to sell at their Libel ties every pound of sugar going 
into consumption in the United States, how can you help makin 
those ple rich? That is a perfectly plain proposition. And 
this bill will do that, because the trust has no competition to-da; 
except as to 1 pound in 30, which I have clearly e 
this bill will destroy. 

There is another feature of this bill to which I desire to call at- 
tention. It is one which can result in a loss of much revenue to 
the Government and be worked to the great profit and advantage 
of the sugar trust. 

This schedule, imposing a small duty on low-grade sugars and a 
very high duty on high-grade sugars, will make it to the interest 
of the trust to import sugars of the lowest grade. This schedule 
is so arranged that it can be made to the interest of the sugar 
trust, in importing sugar, to put water in the sugar and thereby 
reduce its degrees and thus deprive the Government of a large 
amount of revenue. 

This is a fact capable of clear demonstration. Thus, suppose 
an importer had 100 pounds of raw sugar testing 95 de; —this 
means that it contains 95 pounds of sugar and 5 bands of water 
or of other substances. e duty on this would S $1.65. 
suppose we should add to this sugar 26} pounds of water. 
would then have 126$ pounds of material, composed of the same 95 
pounds of sugar and 314 pounds of water and other substances. 

This would reduce the sugar to the 75-degree test. Now, the 
duty on 1263 pounds of sugar testing 75 degrees under this bill 
would be $1.20; this makes 45 cents less duty on the same amount 
of sugar per 100 pounds simply by adding water toit and reduc- 
ing its test. Thus the sugar trust, in importing sugar under this 
bill, by adding nr water can save nearly half a cent a pound 
in duty, which would be about $12,000,000 a year on their impor- 
tations if all were reduced, 

I have been informed by a practical sugar man that it would 
not cost 10 cents per 100 pounds to extract the water thus added 
so as to save the duty. There can be no doubt that this schedule 
is especially designed to enable the trust to import low-grade 
sugars at a great profit. I believe that as long as this bill is law, 
it will each year result in an increased importation of low-grade 
sugars. Thus with this schedule the sugar trust, simply by 
adding water toits sugar, can save a vast amount of revenue, 
which will be diverted from the Treasury of the United States 
into the treasury of the sugar trust. 

There is not a thing in this bill to prevent the perpetration of 
this fraud. The effects of this will be to enable the trust to import 
such large quantities of low-grade sugar that it will prevent the 
growth of the beet-sugar industry, as 5 predicted. The 
beet-sugar industry can not compete with the low-grade sugars at 
the duty which this bill enables them, by the perpetration of this 
fraud, to be imported at. Thus this sugar schedule can not, as pre- 
tended, create beet - sugar factories to compete with the trust. The 
trust has carefully taken care of itself in this respect. 

From whatever standpoint viewed, this sugar schedule is the 
most iniquitous ever proposed. I believe that experience under 
it will make it notorious in the annals of tariff le tion. 

I desire to reply to another argument often used on the other 
side. Gentlemen on the other side have said—if I mistake not, 
that was one argument of the Posen from New York—that 
by reason of the organization of the sugar trust the price of sugar 
has gone down. ow, I propose to controvert that 
to prove that the sugar trust, instead of aiding to 
of sugar, has aided in increasing the price. 

In what business is the sugar trust engaged? In simply taking 
raw sugar and making refined or granulated out of it. If, there- 
fore, the sugar trust has been a benefit to the country, it ought to 
have put down the difference in price between raw sugar and gran- 
ulated sugar. The operation of the trust can not affect the price 
of raw sugar at all; that is affected by the condition of the crop 
in Cuba, in Java, in Germany, and in the rest of the world. Now, 
as the only business of the sugar trust is the making of granu- 
lated or refined sugar from the raw sugar, then if the organization 
of this great trust has been a benefit to the country,the difference 
in price between raw sugar and granulated sugar ought to be less 
to-day than it was when the trust was organized. 

I have here statistics furnished by Willett & Gray, Wall street 
brokers, who edit the Sugar Journal, which, according to a state- 
ment that I haveseen, is the organ of the sugar trust, which shows 
that the difference is greater between granulated sugar and raw 
sugar to-day than it was before the organization of the trust, In 


roposition— 
uce the price 
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1885. before the trust was organized, the difference between raw 
sugar and refined sugar was 63 cents on the 100 pounds; in 1886 
the difference was 68 cents; in 1888, after the trust was organized, 
the difference rose to $1.26; in 1889 it was $1.21, and ay it is 
91 cents. In other words, to-day the difference between raw sugar 
and refined sugar is nearly 30 cents on the 100 pounds greaterthan 
it was before the sugar trust was organized. 

Thus, with greater and cheaper facilities for refining, the trust 
charges 30 cents more for refining 100 pounds of raw sugar than 
it did in 1885, and the reduced price of sugar to-day is a result of 
the low paoe of raw sugar, which the trust does not pretend to 
affect. But for this trust to-day refined sugar would be a great 
deal cheaper to the people. It is clear that with an increased dif- 
ference of nearly 50 per cent between raw and refined sugar the 
action of the trust has been to increase and not to decrease the 
price of sugar. Ishall publish with my remarks tables and figures 
containin my calculations, 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, it can not be questioned that this trust and 
ite work have been injurious to our country. Not only has it 
obtained a monopoly of one of the great necessities of life, but it 
has scandalized Congress and thrown a baleful influence over the 

litics of this country. It has almost become a proverb that no 
Dif bill can be passed except it makes ample and satisfactory 
provisions for this trust. 'The passage of this bill will mark an- 
other great triumph for this trust. It is the greatest triumph 
that it has yet achieved in the halls of legislation; but a day of 
reckoning will come to that and to all other combines which grow 
rich by the favoritism of legislation. The people of this country 
are determined to wage warfare against these vast trusts whose 
existence is alone made possible by the bounties bestowed upon 
them by Congress. [Applause.] 

The sugar trust is only a parasite of legislation. Its profits are 
derived entirely from governmental favors. It seems to have be- 
come stronger than the very Government that has created it. It 
seems that the creature is becoming stronger than the creator. 
Mr. Speaker, naturalists tell us that in Cuba and in other tropical 
countries the giant cotton tree now and then throws out a little 

rasite. This parasite will grow and extend its roots down 

ward the earth, and asit does it branches out, and from these 
branches extend other branches, and soon the entire cotton tree is 
incased in this parasite. Its limbs wrap round and round each 
other, holding in their firm and destroying embrace the foster 

rent, and in a few years the cotton tree is destroyed and you 
hase nothing there but this hideous, misshapen parasite to testify 
and give evidence of what was once a strong, vigorous, and beauti- 
fultree. [Applause.] 

That is but an illustration of what this class legislation will do. 
Congress threw out here years ago a little parasite of the Gov- 
ernment known as the sugar trust; the Government nurtured it, 

ve it benefits, and it grew and has extended its roots until it is 

ginning to incase the Government, and unless we destroy this 
parasite it will destroy the Government. 

Iam here now to say that I am for striking out and destroying 
this and all other such favored creatures of legislation. 

This Congress assembled to bring prosperity to this wretched 
country. This bill is the means by which the Republican party, 
to which power has been given, proposes to bring this prosperity, 
but this bill will fail to bring any relief to the masses of the peo- 

le. 5 can never come from the places where the bene- 

ts of this bill are bestowed. Prosperity, when it comes, will 
not make its first appearance upon the stock exchanges of gam- 
blers and speculators. Its first gleam of light will not glint the 
ill-gotten gains of trusts and of combines. Its earliest sunshine 
and inspiriting warmth will not be first felt in the great manu- 
facturing and commercial centers. [Applause.] 

Prosperity, when it comes, bringing its benefactions, will be first 
seen overspreading the waving wheat fields of the West. It will 
first whiten the cotton fields of the South. Its first march will be 
in the martial ranks of corn. It will first be seen growing in the 

een tobacco fields of Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky. 

Applause.] Its first song of triumph will be heard on the lips of 
the farmer and of the mechanic. Prosperity of this kind, coming 
from beneath, will extend up, including all classes and all sec- 
ions. 

Prosperity of this kind, built upon a broad, substantial founda- 
tion, will be able to resist all temporary storms and panics. This 
is a different kind of prosperity from that which will be produced 
by this bill. The object of this bill is to make the rich richer and 
to trust that they will permit a little of their increased wealth to 
leak through on those beneath. But that is the prosperity of the 
few and not the prosperity of the people. 

Prosperity that is permanent, prosperity that will stand, pros- 
perity of the kind that we can build our hopes upon, is that which 
will make the farmers, the mechanics, and the laborers of this 
country rich and 1 and which will give them the bene- 
fits of honest and fair legislation. [Prolonged applause on the 
Democratic side. 
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APPENDIX. 
EXHIBIT A. 


Difference between House bill, Senate bill, and conference report in their pro- 
tection to the sugar trust. 
HOUSE BILL. 


Duty on 100 pounds refined su 
Duty on 100 pounds of 92-degree raw sugar 


Protection to sugar trust on 100 pounds 
SENATE BILL. 


Duty on 100 pounds refined sugar 
Duty on 100 pounds 92-degree raw sugar 


Protection to sugar trust on 100 pounds 4 
CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Duty on 100 pounds refined sugar . 81.950 
Duty on 100 pounds . degree raw suga—ᷓ „ 1.545 
Protection to sugar trust on 100 pou¹nĩ sse 405 
ExniniT B. 


Duties under the Wilson law. 
[100 pounds of German refined sugar at 2.3 cents a pound.] 


40 per cent ad valorem duty on 2.0 $.920 
One-eighth of a cent per pound differential on 100 pounds.............. .125 
One-tenth of a cent a pound countervailing duty on 100 pounds........ .10 
Total duty on 100 pounds of German refined 1. 145 
Duty on 100 pounds average raw sugar, worth $2.13, at 40 per cent ad 
a E AEE EE T Ar S E EES TEN EEE S MR rA Da aait . 852 
Protection to sugar trust on 100 pounds under Wilsonlaw....... 293 
Duties under conference report. 
Duty on 100 pounds German refined sugar 1.950 
Countervailing duty on 100 pounds --. 37 
Total duty on 100 pounds German refined................... .... 2.928 
Duty on 100 pounds 92-degree raw sugar-........------,.--..------------- 1.545 
Protection to trust on 100 pounds under conference report .T83 
Protection to trust on 100 pounds under Wilson law....................  .298 


Excess of protection under conference report over Wilson law pe: 
MOU ORE ——. ————. d adetanamuldqy as GP eri ERO 


ExminiT C. 


Average annual tations in New York of granulated sugar and 9¢-degree 
onte eal sugar for each calendar year, 1883 to 1896. e 


[Compiled from circulars of Messrs. Willett & Gray, sugar brokers, 91 Wall 


street, New York.] 
1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
Granulated ecc rue ec 8.44 | 6.87 | 6.50 | 6.37 | 6.01 | 7.01 | 7.04 
96-degree centrifugal sugar 7.50 | 6.19 | 5.87 | 5.69 | 5.24 | 5.75 | 6.43 
Difference .91| .68| .03| 77 n | 1.21 
|1800. | s01. | 1802. 188. sso. vos. ite. 
Granulated sugar 6.17 | 4.64 | £35 | 4.81 4.12 | 4.15 | 4.53 
-degree centrifugal sugar 5. 44 | 3.86 | 3.81 | 3.69 | 3.24 | 3.27 3.02 
Difference ............. MS 8 | 1.04 | 1. | 88 | 91 


It should be noted that these prices are duty-paid. 


Mr. SWANSON. I yield the remainder of the time at my dis- 
posal to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Barr]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has two minutes 
of his time remaining. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas desires 
fifteen minutes. Iask unanimous consent that he may be per- 
mitted to occupy fifteen minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. Speaker, President McKinley, when assuming 
the duties of the highest office in all the world, said: 

Economy is demanded in every branch of the Gov : 
but especial in periods, like the prenent, of 8 pe p 


tress among he people. x - . : 


The depressed condition of industry on the f. 
factory has lessened the ability of the eoe 5 9 

These patriotic sentiments had hardly died away from his lips 
when this Congress assembled. Under such conditions, with the 
Treasury full to overflowing, with an excess in our vaults of 
money sufficient, under the present law, to meet the difference 
between our receipts and expenditures during the whole term of 
this Administration, the country had a right to expect that the 
burdens now existing upon a tax-ridden people wonld not be 
added to and the expense of Governmentincreased. Wemet,and 
$73,000,000 of the people’s money was voted away, $53,000,000 of 
which went in forty minutes, or at the rate of over a million 
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dollars per minute. This bill was then presented with the compla- 
cent statement by the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that it was estimated to add thereby $113,000,000 per 
annum to our present revenue," which, under our indirect system 
of taxation, means an addition of more than $500,000,000 per annum 
of tribute laid upon a sorely oppressed people. 

There is not a business man in all the land who would adopt 
such methods in the conduct of his own business. There is nota 
member of Congress who does not know that the present differ- 
ence between receipts and expenditures could be met for a long 
time by using the money available in the Treasury for that pur- 
pose, without increasing the tax burdens of our ple. There is 
not a member of Co who does not know that the expenses 
of Government conld be safely reduced, without impairment of 
the public service, to a point where receipts under present laws 
would largely exceed expenditures, without an additional dollar 
oftaxation. But, Mr. Speaker, the publicans who went forth 
armed with a Roman commission to take taxes for Rome from 
oppressed Israel, and as much more for themselves as they pleased, 
were less merciless in their exactions than have been the contrib- 
utors to the Republican campaign fund, who are the beneficiaries 
of this bill. Zaccheus at least was willing to restore. Notone of 
them is willing to forbear. 

To say that 1 expected a different result in the event of Repub- 
lican success in the last campaign would not be true. Ihave 
never known the time when any good thing could come from the 
Republican party. True, even out of Nazareth good came, butit 
was by a miraculous combination of divine and human agencies 
that the lowly Nazarene came forth to bless the world. That the 
Republican party is very human no man will deny; that any 
touch of divinity ever attends its pathway all good men question. 
The Republican party has entered the field with a new proposition 
in political economy; that is, that when distress has spread its 
bat-like wings over factory, store, mine, and farm, itis possible to 
restore prosperity by increased taxation. We may well be par- 
doned if we doubt the success of this experiment. If successful, 
to say the least, the problems of government will be greatly sim- 
plified. Although not a physician, if called upon to diagnose this 
plan, I should pronounce it an effort to cross the modern “ faith 
cure" upon the ancient school of blood-letting surgery, which 
drafted upon the lifeblood of the patient for every ailment. 

The short time accorded me will not permit a proper discussion 
of this measure. Suffice it to say, that it is the worst billand the 
highest rate of taxation ever crystallized into law. . There is not 
a trust existing, or an embryo one, that does not find ample field 
for its rapacity within its folds, Never yet have the powers of 
Government been so erted, the interests of favored classes so 
advanced. and the rights of the masses of our. people so trampled 
upon as by this out us and indefensible measure. 

Asa Democrat and a partisan, I might find it in my heart to 
urge on the ublican party in their wild orgie of robbery by 
taxation under the guise of law. Unlike the European brigands, 
who laid in wait for the rich and powerful and held only the 
noble and wealthy for ransom, sometimes even relieving the poor 
and weak, the Republican ty in this bill have pressed hardest 
upon the great laboring agricultural classes, who brave the 
rude blasts of winter and swelter under the summer's sun to 
poorly supply their families with even the necessaries of life. 

Why, they have not even permitted the Bible to come in on the 
free list, that oppressed humanity might seek help from on high 
to bear their heavy cross with patience and resignation. Why, 
sir, this bill is a declaration of commercial war upon the nations 
of the earth. It will not a single market for anything we 
make or produce; it will close many to various industries; it will 
not add a customer to our mills or factories from abroad, and 
domestic consumption can not be increased by m the cost of 
our own wares to a people without money to buy their present 
output at existing prices. 

Mr. Speaker, while I have no sort of sympathy with the idea 
that it is un-Democratic to raise a proper portion of revenue for 
support of Government by a tax on wool, hides, lumber, sugar, 

. and other so-called raw materials, the product chiefly of the South 
and West, I have even less sympathy for those who, for the sake 
of a pitiful crumb from the Republican table, would add to the 
enormities of tliis bill, framed purely upon protective lines, taxes 
upon some product of their owni iate section and clamor for 
export bounties with the cry“ that in the general game of grab 
all and steal all they want their section to have a fair share." 

When powerful enough to prevail, such sentiments will destroy 
free government. If inspiration can not come from a higher pur- 

ose, let them know in such a game the South and West must go 
the wall. Nature, in common with the industry and wants of 
man, has decreed that the products of the mines and factories of 
the sterile East are such as the world has for sale, while the prod- 
ucts of the South and West are those which the world must buy. 
High tariff must therefore mean that the South and West shall 
buy in the highest and sell in the cheapest markets of the world. 
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But to my mind, Mr. S er, the most indefensible school of 
thought in either wing of the Capitol is that which professes to 
come here as the representatives of the people, and, after denounc- 
ing this bill as infamous in its provisions and a hotbed for trusts, 
yet fail to register their convictions, and sit in ** grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar silence" when their names are called to vote, While 
I recognize the regen question as the See one, I denounce 
a policy which, in order to emphasize that issue, will not vote for 
or against this infamous measure. 

There is no man in Congress more absolutely devoted to the 
cause of bimetallism and the free coinage of both silver and gold 
at the present ratio than I, and yet I am persuaded that even with 
free coinage prosperity can not be restored so long as measures 
like this are permitted to become laws. They add year by year to 
the difficulties that confront us,caused by unequal conditions and 
unequal opportunities, created by vicious laws. An increase in 
the volume of money under such conditions would bring tem 
rary relief, but so surely as we live when we continue the privi- 
lege of special interests to levy tribute upon the less-favored 
masses, in the end the few will gather the fruits of the toil of the 
many and billionaires take the place of the multimillionaires. 

The Democratic party is a party of principles and not of issues, 
and is not willing to add to the burdens upon our people by pass- 
ing this bill in the belief that in the hour of their distress the peo- 

le will be willing to vote for silver in the hope of relief. 8 

peaker, long after the silver question has been settled, long after 
bimetallism has become the established policy of the American 
people, so successful in its operation that its present opponents 
will be among its warmest defenders, the question of taxation 
will be here to plague us. 

The Democratic party is great enough, and d enough, and 
broad enough, and big enough to shelter within its folds eve 
lover of our country and every advocate of bimetallism. 
upon the corner stone of **equal and exact justiceto all and special 
puede to none," deeply imbued with the sentiments expressed 

y its immortal founder in the Declaration of Independence, it has 
through victory and defeat, through plague, pestilence, and 
famine, through battle, murder, and sudden death," survived all 
its past adversaries, and will live to bury its present foes. Willing 
to join hands with the friends of silver to restore the money of the 
Constitution, it-can not afford to abandon any of its cardinal 
principles to make new converts. 

According to every man the right to go the path wherein he 
thinks his duty lies, not desiring to offend any, let me say it is 
fundamental among the tenets of the Democratic party that tariff 
taxes can not be justly laid for other than revenue purposes, and 
that man who believes that this Government has the constitutional 
right to lay and collect taxes" for any other purpose than the 
support of * Government honestly and economically adminis- 
tered," whatever else he may be, is not a Democrat. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] P 

The rp uie party seems anxious to pass this bill in spite of 
the fact that its Gold Democratic allies, who made the election of 
President McKinley póssible, feel that they have been buncoed 
[laughter], and that a campaign pitched upon the lines of so- 
called **sound money” had the victory thus won converted into a 
feast of tariff debauchery. 

Gold-standard tariff reformers will not be satisfied with pro- 
tection robbery; opponents of trusts will find no comfort in this 
measure; organi labor has not yet realized upon Republican 
promises of more work at better wages; the business interests, 
which press for the passage of a bankruptcy bill, are not jubilant 
over the exploits of ** our bimetallic rovers" or the belated mes- 


sage in favor of a farcical currency commission; delayed pension 
claimants will not glory in the invasion of Europe by neral 
Miles; the striking miners will find no consolation in the Queen’s 
jubilee or Whitelaw Reid’s having slept in Windsor Castle [laugh- 
ter]; lovers of liberty will not accept the acquisition of the Ha- 
walian lepers as an atonement for the betrayal of Cuban patriots. 
[Loud applanse. “few 


The Se e of the Republican party will 

and full of trouble,” and the wrath of an outraged people, which 
reached high-water mark in 1892, will come again and cover them 
in 1900, as the molten lava from Vesuvius did the ancient cities of 
uie and Herculaneum. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the conference 


rt. 

a ae BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as it appears that there 
is nobody on that side to defend, it must not be understood that 
there is nobody else on this side willing to attack it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair awaits the rising of some gentleman 
on either side. 

Mr. BAILEY. The Chair will not have long to wait. Iex- 

ted that my distinguished colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 

Mun] would be next, perhaps; but he is not present, and I will 
ask the Chair to recognize my colleague from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] 
for thirty minutes. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I know very well that nothing 
I can say in the thirty minutes allotted me, and nothing, how 
cogent or logical soever, that any Democrat can say, however 
long his time, in opposition to this bill, will have the slightest in- 
fluence in preventing its passage. Weareas powerless to impede 
its courseas a feather is to stop a gale. No exposure of its de- 
formities, no indictment of its schedules, no protest against its 
inequalities, can now avail. Its authors are impervious alike to 
reason and to remonstrance. À 

My first criticism against it is that it isan aggravated continua- 
tion of war taxes. It has been a long time, Mr. Speaker, since 
what was known and defended as the war tariff was enacted. 
The average lifetime of a generation has passed and gone since 
the end of that terrific struggle between the States which fur- 
nished its advocates an alleged justification for its imposition. 

The great majority of the participants in that awful conflict 
have long since yielded to the ultimate appointment of their race 
and gone the way of all the earth. The shadows of the few of us 
who ‘yet remain are lengthening in the sunset of our aye. Our 
people once dissevered and our country once shattered are re- 
united and restored. The flag of the rehabilitated Union floats 
throughout the land. As was better ces by the President 
in his recent felicitous speech at Nashville: 

Now, hay 


ily, there are no contending sides in any part of our common 
country. ba 


men who opposed each other in drea. ttle a third of a 
century ago are once more and forever united together under one flag in a 
never-to-be-broken Union. 

These are noble, generous words. Sectionalism on martial lines 
is a thing of the past, and Americanism has reasserted its rightful 
sway in the uttermost parts of our country. There is nowhere to 

.be found a solitary American citizen disloyal to the Republic of 
the fathers. Peace and fraternity reign triumphant. We are 
now a homogeneous ple, with a community of aspiration, mu- 
tually concerned in the well-being and happiness of all, and every 
honest heart prays for the preservation of our institutions. 

What a pity it is, Mr. Speaker, that in this, the approaching 
sunrise of twentieth century. there should vet be found any of 
theremaining embers of that fearfulstrife of the sixties; and yet, 
those embers are being rekindled and the arrears of that mourn- 
ful period are being revived and brought forward in **the barba- 
rism of the war taxation," which saturates and defiles every sched- 
ule of the measure now under consideration. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Why these harsh exactionsat this time? Why 

- should we perpetuate this vestige of war? Why should we thus 

deface the picture of peace which patriotic hands have now for so 

many years been painting upon our national canyas? What is 

p animus, what the power, that permeates and characterizes this 

Sir, the answer is to be discovered in one word, and that word 
re ts the prodigious evil of thé times, and that word is 

“greed.” With a pen of iron it is inditing our statutes and 

directing the unequal laws that afflict our people. By its harsh 

inhumanity it is causing ‘‘ countless mikions to mourn.” It in- 
trudes itself and stands in the way of well-defined party align- 
ment. It makes common cause with all its subjects. It converts 
hostilities into friendships and mingles incompatibles; for the sen- 
sitive nerves of the purse quiver and tremble alike at the slightest 
shock, no matter who holds the strings. It has stolen the vernac- 
ular of faith and the livery of the court of conscience with which 
to disguise its hideons features and clothe its nefarious designs, 
and disports itself under the sacred name of ‘‘trust.” And verily 
it would seem from recent devel ts that it knows in whom to 
putitstrust. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. 
Mr. Speaker, restraining all rude invective, provoking no undue 

inflammation, suppressing all mere passionate utterance. it is a 
serious and alarming matter to all men who really love their coun- 
try and desire the tuity of our Government in its proper 
vigor and according to its original design, who believe in the just 
conservation of every right of every citizen, when we reflect that 
the time has come when great combinations of wealth can so em- 
ploy their power as to practically destroy competition and crush 
individual enterprise; that ‘‘moneyed might can weary out the 
right;“ that ‘‘trusts” can accumulate, while men decay.” 

t shocks the American conscience to realize that these great 
aggregations of capital can not only work their havoc upon the 
business affairs of others under existing conditions, but that they 
are potential to dictate legislation and continue their ability to 
oppress the Pope and to hold in the hollows of their hands the 
commercial life of individual tradesmen. Surely it is a matter of 
wisdom and patriotic duty that we should consider these things 
in the spirit of all soberness, that we should reason together and 
appreciate the gravity of the situation, 

t would be impossible for me, and I think for any accountant, 
how expert soever he may be in ad valorems and specifics, to state 
with any degree of certainty the full effects of this bill when it 
shall become alaw. What the importations and the extentof the 
revenues will be can not, I think, be accurately estimated. 


Whatever may be the rates of duty. im: 
to be made for spy considerable length of time in excess of what 


rtations are not likely 


consumers are able to buy, and the ee to purchase will nec- 
essarily be affected by the means available with which the pur- 
chases are to be made. Scarcity of money must correspondingly 
limit the quantum of purchase. Traders will not import unless 
they can sell, and consnmers can not buy unless they have the 
money with which to pay for the articles im: 

One conclusion, however, is obvious and irresistible, and that 
is, that wherever the tariff is increased the higher will be the 
prices required to be paid in the purchase of those things which 
may be bought under such increase; and this will be the case 
whether the purchase is made of the imported article or of a simi- 
lar domestic product, hat geras of foreign manufactures 5 
ing, as they inevitably will, the amount to be paid for like things 
made at home. 

After this bill is enacted, it may be that in certain localities and 
in given kinds of business a temporary and sporadic prosperity 
will ensue. Special interests may be promoted, but that the 
masses can be made prosperous through its provisions and opera- 
tions is, to my mind, a logical impossibility. The expenses of liv- 
ing to the great body of the people will surely be increased. They 

l have to day more for those things which they are obliged to 
have, while there is no probability that the fruits of their toil will 
be rendered more profitable. 

I noticed some time since a very striking and apposite state- 
ment of the situation taken from a Minnesota newspaper, which 
declared that With a high tariff to increase the price of every- 
thing he has to buy, and a gold standard to reduce the price of 
everything he has to sell, the American farmer is not in an envi- 
able position." It will be a difficult task to convince the average 
plain citizen that he is benefited by the imposition of additional 
costs upon the arts and parts of his daily life while the rewards 
of his own toil are diminished. To him who is compelled to earn 
a livelihood and support his dependents by daily physical exer- 
tion, there are no signs of promise in the taxation proposed, 
To him the outlook is gloomy indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, is there any rational, substantial hope that the 
burdens of taxation will ever be equitably adjusted in our coun- 
try; that wealth, built up and fostered by class legislation into 
colossal, phenomenal fortunes, will ever be required to contribute 
its proportionate amount to the support of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in keeping with the privilege and protection it enjoys? I 
am glad to say that the great political party of which I rejoice to 
be a member attempted, through an income tax, to accomplish 
this object, and recorded its Racers upon the statute books, but 
in a sad and evil hour its work was destroyed by a ruthless hand. 

Is there any reasonable expectation that the needed relief will 
ever be made possible through our highest judicial tribunal—that 
by any prospective change of its personnel the time-honored 
stream of juridic opinion will resume its wonted course and flow 
smoothly on as once it did? I fear not. Suggestions have been 
made that a change of our organic law may be accomplished and 
the desired result thus obtained; but it seems to me that but little 
reflection is required to dissipate such a calculation and to reveal 
the ntter futility of such an undertaking, for in my poor judg- 
ment, in this period of our national history, amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States can come only through the 
process of revolution. 

Hedged in and surrounded as they are by that abatis which 
requires two-thirds of Congress to propose and three-fourths of 
the States to ratify, the forces of no economic contention can 
transcend the obstruction. Why,it is even impossible to provide 
a different method for the election of President or United States 
Senators or to change the time for the assembling of Congress. 
Our comparatively recent amendments are but the outgrowth of 
the most terrible and destructive war the world has ever known— 
a warin which eight thousand millions of dollars were nded 
and the souls of a million of men went from the field or hos- 
pital to their final account, 

Bayonet and bullet, saber stroke and shot and shell, and the 
harsh enginery of battle can alone work amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and the record can only be written in the blood 
of men. Avarice, intrenched and defiant, will never consent to & 
peaceable change of the Constitution. r 

What, then, are we to say to a long-suffering, tax-emburdened, 
debt-incumbered, want-environed people? oil on, ye men of 
brawn and brain, 


From weary chime to chime, 
Like prisoners work for crime. 


Continue to strike two licks where you only struck one before 
to earn the same dollar. Make two efforts of body or mind to 
secure the same reward where only one was erst required. The 
springs of your endurance must be pressed down, down, down to 

e last ing point. Your lot is to labor, whether or not you 
shall . in that wherein you labor.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the American people, our fellow-men, will not 
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tamely receive such a message nor furnish a patient hearing to 
such advice. Far be it from meto incite 2 between 


labor and capital, to widen the breach between the poor and the 
rich, or to play the róle of the mere demagogue and agitator. I 
am no alarmist. Iam no pessimist. I despise agrarianism in all 
its forms. I abhor the commune and the cormorant alike. I con- 
temn all frantic, incendiary hortation, and have no toleration for 
nor gic gre with those methods which spread the doctrine of 
hate and disturb the peace of communities. 

But as sure as we live—and I speak earnestly as an American 
citizen, and one who loves his country—something must be done, 
and that ily, to abate the seething discontent, to lighten the 
burden, to soften the 2 and restore the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the equality and integrity of legislation, or dreadful conse- 
quences may be apprehended. The lion roars before he springs, 
the snake hisses before it stings,” and the storm mutters before it 
breaks in allits fury. Let us heed the premonitions which are 
daily in evidence. I quote the language of the present Secreta: 
of the Treasury, who, at a recent banquet, employed words whic 
I think are applicable beyond the scope in which he intended 
them. In referring to Congress, he said: 


I make these remarks, not to defend a body for whom I hold no commis- 
sion to speak, but to correct in one direction, if I may, the operation of an 
injurious sentiment. a sentiment which is sowing evil seeds in many direc- 
tions. Itis dividing classes, deos unity, and breeding hatreds. The 
one word for that sentiment is "distrust." Faith and courage lead to con- 
quest and victory. Distrust paralyzes and destroys. 


We, the representatiyes of the people, will act wisely and well 
if by the virtue of our public conduct and the justness of our legis- 
lation we shall remove all the apparent causes of popular dissatis- 
faction and allay the distrust which is so widely entertained, and 
which, if its furt F and intensified, may 
result in unspeakable calamities. 

Under the miserable system of financial contraction which now 
obtains this bill is founded on the old and cruel policy of Pharaoh, 
which required the Israelites to make bricks without straw; and 
that is the reason, I imagine, why straw is taxed $1.50 per ton. 
[Applause.] 

Go therefore now, and work; for there shall no straw be given you, yet 
shall ye deliver the tale of bricks. 

» * Ye shall not minish ought from your bricks of your daily task. 

Thus spake the tyrant in the days of Moses, and so speaks this 
bill in this good year of our Lord. E lause on the Deinocratic 
side.] Taxes are made higher, while the means with which to 
pay taxes are made more difficult to procure. Money is scarce. 

ts supply is obstructed; its purchasing power is abnormally in- 
creased, while all other values have shrunk, and the capacity to earn 
money is strained to double the exertion beyond what was ever 
before demanded. 

Mr. Speaker, heavy taxation and scant money are incongruities 
and can not be made to blend in unison. [Applause.] In the 
mathematics of no economic 5 —.— hy can scarce money plus 
high taxes equal prosperity. [Renewed applause.] It is a paradox 
glaring and obvious, and its mere statement es its own refu- 
tation. 

Mr. Speaker, the time will come when the sovereign people of this 
great country will realize the full cruelty and shocking duplicity 
of unperformed preelection promises, when they will enforce leg- 
islative responses to campaign issues, when special sessions of 
Con, will be convoked, if at all, to execute the verdict ren- 
dered at the pollsand not tosuppress the contention uppermost in 
the public mind, to sidetrack essential controversies, and to divert 
attention from and prevent the consideration of those measures 
which inspire the popular heart. 

Why was this extraordinary session of Congress convened? In 
my judgment there was method in it which has not as yet been fully 
exploited. It musthave occurred to the ruling spirits of the party 
brought to power that the hard times would continue; that the 
demand for remediul financial legislation would 5 aug - 
ment; that the clamor for relief would grow louder and louder 
unremittingly; that the necessity and urgency for a better mone- 
tary system were imperative, and that the insincerity of the assur- 
ance of a restoration of prosperity by a mere change of Adminis- 
tration would certainly become more manifest. 

Something had to be done to distract notice from the burning 
actualities of the campaign and to restrain the absorbing concen- 
tration of publicthought upon the money question. It was plainly 
indispensable to placate and solidify in support of the Adminis- 
tration the capitalistic classes and the beneficiaries of high taxes. 
Immediate benefits to them and the opportunities that would 
arise for the powerful agency of a press favorable to their interests, 
to disseminate the data and influence which are supposed to create 
public opinion would, as they doubtless imagined, operate a con- 
tinuance of the case. Time and tide could be utilized to weaken 
the real cause of the people and impair the force of their organi- 
zation. Well they knew what mighty auxiliaries they could en- 
list. What is impossihle to the united metropolitan press, backed 


and fortified by associated capital and stimulated by a common 
pu ? 

at cause can long withstand the continued arraignment of 
the great daily newspapers and other instrumentalities for the 
distribution of partisan literature? What public man, no matter 
what cause he advocates, can long endure the wearisome and re- 
iterated censure of an adverse press? To him its suggestion is an 
assault and its silence is condemnation. It has the power, if it 
choose to exercise it, to give the very greatest credit wherethe least 
is deserved, and the very least, or none at all, where the greatest 
is merited, It can,if it wish, magnify a dullard and minify a 
statesman. It has for its own the shrewdest reportorial skill and 
the profoundest editorial acumen. 

I have never seen but one man in the course of my public ob- 
servation who could wring from its reluctant columns the unwill- 
ing tribute of the daily and accurate publication of his utter- 
ances and compel the current promulgation of the arguments it 
assiduously labored to refute. Whether actuated by mercantile 
motive, and the demand of an intelligent and reading public for 
the reproduction of the inspiring and eloquent words upon which 
the multitudes did hang, listening as never before in the history 
of political campaigns in the United States, or for whatever rea- 
son, it is a fact, and a glorious fact, that even a hostile, pluto- 
cratic press capitulated to the genius, the manhood, the power of 
that incomparable American citizen in whose hands the great 
Democratic party placed its standard at the last national conven- 
tion. [Prolonged RUM on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr.BURKE. Iaskunanimous consent that my colleague have 
five minutes longer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Texas be extended for five min- 
utes. Isthere objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM, I thank my colleague and the House. I shall 
be constrained to pretermit much that I would like to say, and 
can only remark, in conclusion, that all deliberate compassin 
and preconcerted schemes and shallow pretenses which seek to su 
vert the popular will must ultimately fail; and for all these things 
their authors will be brought to judgment. The truth is mighty. 
Justice, though baffled and delayed, is cane 

The American people, when quickened and aroused, are power- 
ful, and will yet prevail. Pass your bill, reeking as it does with 
blight and burden, carrying as it does disaster and distress, 
freighted as it is with woe and waste, filled as it is with injustice 
and oppression to your fellow-men; but it will but briefly blot 
and blur the statute books of this mighty nation, for itis against 
the genius of our institutions, the ethics of civilization, the pro- 
prieties of life, the equities of good government, and the conscience 
of a free people that Mammon shall be enthroned, and that Money 
shall rule man in this land, consecrated to liberty and to justice. 
A aou on the Democratic pide] 

r. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House take a recess at 5 o’clock, until half past 7. 

"Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to make that 
6 o'clock. There are a number of gentlemen on this side who 
desire to speak. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman desire to make it from 6 
o'clock until 7.30? 

Mr. BAILEY, I believe it would be difficult for us to return 
here by 7.30. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Do you prefer that the session should continue 
right HODET 
. BAILEY. No; that we take a recess from 6 o'clock till 8, 
Isuggest that. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Then I modify my request, and ask consent 
that the House take a recess from 6 o'clock until 8. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent that the House take a recess from 6 o'clock until8. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from PU [Mr. FLEMING]. 

e SPEAKER. Does the gentleman take the floor in his own 
right? 

Mr. BAILEY, I wish to take the floor in the right of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. RoBERTSON], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would say to the gentleman from 
Texas that while the Chair has no objection to his having control of 
the time, of course the gentleman can not take the floor in another 
man's right. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iwas only seeking to control the hour, and I 
have no disposition to insist on that. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is only interested in having regu- 
larity of procedure. 

Mr. BAILEY. Certainly; and I have no preference in the 
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matter. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ROBERTSON] is a 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means, and I was simply 
parceling out his hour. I make no Piu on that. Lask the Chair 
to recognize the gentleman from rgia [Mr. FLEMING] in his 
own right. The gentleman from Georgia will be entitled to an 
hour, and he can use it as he chooses. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to call attention to the fact that the 
members of the minority of the Ways and Means Committee have 
the first right to take the floor, and if they do not take it, but 
give it to members outside of the committee, they must not com- 

lain by and by that they have not had an opportunity to speak. 
ey are entitled to be recognized in their own right first. 

Mr, BAILEY. I shall not make any complaint whatever hap- 
pens between this and the adjournment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I know that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY] intends to speak, and I do not want him to place him- 
self in a position where he may say that hehas not had an oppor- 
tunity tospeak. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ithank the gentleman from Maine for his in- 
terestand solicitude. Ihad expected to undertake to speak within 
half an hour after the House reconvened at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Isimply desired to call attention to the fact 
and leave the gentleman to arrange the matter as he deems best. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask a 
question for information. Are all the Democrats expected to 
speak to-day, and then do the Republicans expect to speak to- 
morrow? 

The SPEAKER. That, of course, the Chair does not know. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to see the thing mixed 
up some if we are to go on. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair thinks the thing is in process of 
getting mixed. [Laughter.] The Chair will recognize any gen- 
tleman on the committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the members of the committee are 
not ready to proceed, and the gentleman from Georgia is entitled 
to be recognized, having risen, 

The SPEAKER. If no gentleman is ready on behalf of the 
committee, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Georgia, 
he having risen. 

Mr. FLEMING. Mr. Speaker, one needs some encouragement 
to venture upon the discussion of a subject so time worn as the 
tariff. I have found my encouragement in the o servation of a 
profound thinker, that ** on all great subjects much remains to be 
said.” Indeed, no man of independent mind need doubt that in 
studying the many phases of this intricate question he will work 
out something that will be helpful to himself and to others in an 
honest search after the truth. 

The framers of our Federal Constitution gave to Congress full 
power to lay duties on imports for revenue purposes, but in ex- 
press terms forbade the imposition of a duty on exports. I have 
wondered if the statesmen of that day supposed that this prohibi- 
tion would prove an effectual safeguard to the export-producing 
industries of our country. The debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1787, so far as I have had opportunity to examine them, 
throw no light on this question. Indignation against the prohi- 
bitions which the mother country had placed on the exportation 
of certain articles from the colonies no doubt still rankled in the 
public breast. 

Similar restrictions and consequent retaliations, which some of 
the States had practiced againstone another under the Confedera- 
tion, perhaps gave additional force to the sentiment in opposition 
tosucha policy. These reasons, coupled with the vexatious an- 
noyance necessarily attendant on the practical enforcement of an 
export duty, may account for the emphatic declaration of the 
Constitution that— 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

Certain it is that if those Constitution builders believed that the 
prohibition of a duty on exports would give free exit for our sur- 

lus products to flow out into the markets of the world, while a 
on imports remained in force, they failed to thoroughly under- 
stand a principle of pus economy which, however obscurely 
divined at that time, has long since been established by reason and 
experience, 
hat trade is an exchange of commodities or services; that each 
party thereto must give over to theother a commercial equivalent 
of what he receives; that the outgo must, in the relative estima- 
tion of the buyer or seller, balance off the income; that an im- 
porting nation must also be an exporting nation, are simple truths 
“worthy of all acceptation." But once gus these simple truths, 
and it must follow, as night the day, that a tax on imports is in 
effect a tax on exports. An import tax necessarily reduces the 
exchangeable value of exported articles. The precise extent of 
that reduction I shall not at present attempt to fix. But the fact 
of reduction is undeniable. Every obstacle placed in the incom- 
ing stream must lessen the flow of the outgoing stream. 
rushing aside the many incidental subtleties that may beget 


differences of opinion, we stand face to face with this plain truth, 
that a tariff tax on imports is a special burden on those industries 
which furnish the exportsinexchange. This proposition does not 
express the whole truth. It might be made broader, because such 
a tax falls in some measure upon every consumer; but my pres- 
ent purpose is to bring out in bold relief the undeniable fact that 
the industries which furnish the exports bear a peculiar burden in 
consequence of the tax on imports. 

Ido not maintain that the exporting industries bear this import 
tax exclusively, but I do maintain that such a tax weighs more 
heavily on them than on otherlines of industry. As consumers, 
those engaged in these industries bear their share of Government 
burdens along with other citizens, while as producers of export 
articles they bear a special burden besides. Whatever may be 
the effect of the tariff on men engaged in other pursuits, it is in- 
controvertibly true that those men whose labor produces the 
articles given in exchange for the articles imported pay extra 
tribute to somebody, and they pay it by reason of the tariff tax. 
There is no escape from that conclusion. 

In the light of this truth let us advance a step farther. The 
three broad divisions of human effort, sufficiently exact for our 
eot purposes, are agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

o secure the most perfect results they should be developed sym- 
metrically. The more restricted the commercial intercourse 
among nations, the greater need for these three branches of in- 
dustry to coexist in the same nation. The freer such intercourse, 
the greater opportunity for the development of the special ad- 
vantages of each nation and the consequent saving of economic 
power and prevention of economic waste. 

When the colonies had won their political freedom, constructed 
the Union, and taken their place among the nations of the world, 
they were strong in agriculture and weak in manufactures, while 
war threatened the young Republic from every quarter. The 
statesmen of that day, taking note of these adverse conditions 
and aiming at greater commercial independence, wisely sought to 
encourage manufactares by temporary assistance, referring to 
them, in the apt language of Hamilton, as infant industries." 
With this patriotic purpose in view, import duties were levied 
primarily for revenue, but jn such a manner as to encourage and 
protect homemanufactures by a partial exclusion of foreign goods. 

But such a tax always has to be paid in some way by some one. 
What is given to one class must, for the time being at least, be 
taken from another. In such matters there is an equation of give 
and take. What is bestowed on one as a bounty must be borne 
by another as a burden. The law can not make wealth, but the 
law can and does transfer wealth. Helpless to create, it is power- 
ful to plunder." Loss of productive power in attempting to 
overcome the law of diversity of natural advantages is not the 
only basic objection to a high protective system: Next in impor- 
tance to prođuction comes distribution. The nation considered as 
a whole may for a time maintain abundant production, and yet 
the distribution of the beneficial results among its citizens may 
be so unequal as to utterly condemn the system. 

Witness the fact, as stated by reliable authorities, that in the 
United States to-day one-eighth of the people own seven-eighths 
of the wealth—a condition that could never have been brought 
about in a country like ours except through monopolies and trusts 
that thrive in restricted markets. 

Now. I ask upon whose shoulders, from the first establishment 
of the Constitution, has chiefly rested the burden of supporting 
and building up our manufactures from their small beginnings to 
their present magnificent proportions? To answer that question it 
is only necessary to ask another: What industries have produced 
those articles of export which we have traded in exchange for our 
imports? This latter question may be easily answered by citing 
historical facts. 

For the first thirty years of our national existence there were 
substantially no exports other than the products of agriculture, 
In 1820 agriculture furnished 81 per cent of our total exports; in 
1830, 82 per cent; in 1840, 83 per cent; in 1850, 81 per cent; in 1860, 
81.13 per cent; in 1870. 79.35 per cent; in 1880, 83.25 per cent. 
These figures furnish the answer to our question with absolute 
certainty. 

Viewed from any standpoint, tested by any rule of reason, the 
truth comes home to us all, no matter from what section we hail 
or with what industries we are identified—the truth comes home 
to us all that agriculture for a century has been paying through 
our tariff tax a special tribute to manufactures. In their capac- 
ity as property owners and consumers farmers have paid their 
proport:onate part of all the exactions of government, local, State, 
and national In their capacity as producers of our chief articles 
of export they have paid far more than their proportionate share 
of the tariff tax that has built up our vast manufactures—for they 
are vast in extent, though in these later years employment is 
unsteady and profits are unsatisfactory. 

At first the yoke was easy and the burden light. But now ag- 
riculture, though its back is as broad and as strong as the back of, 
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Atlas,is staggering and sinkin ; 
burden-bearer cries out for relief, you pile on more weight. 

Look at the . Therates of duties of the first tariff bill 
of 1789 averaged about 5 per cent; those of 1816 about 20 per cent; 
those of 1828 about 40 per cent. Then came a reaction in 1832 and 
1833, reducing the rate till in 1842 it averaged about 24 per cent, 
and in 1846, under the Walker tariff, about 27 per cent, going in 
1857 below 25 per cent. Then most unfortunately followed the 
war period, with the tariffs of 1861-62, averaging about 36 per 
cent; those of 1864-65, syoraging. about 47 per cent; and after 
some variations came the McKinley tariff of 1890, averaging 49 to 
50 per cent, succeeded by the Wilson tariff, averaging about 37 

cent, and now we have the Dingley tariff, running up aboye 
7 per cent. How encouragingly these figures do speak to an 
overtaxed people! 

But not alone in the rate per cent does this tariff growth cause 
alarm. The number of articles embraced has been even more 
amazingly expanded, The tariff act of 1789 comprised only about 
75 distinct items or classes. In 1868 this number had increased, 
by actual count, to 2,317, and in 1890 to about 4,000, while this last 
act of 1897 raises the number to at least 4,500. These marvelous 
figures represent the number of distinct rates or schedules, and 
are partly accounted for by the addition of subclasses; but there 
mE no doubt that the number of separate articles covered by 
the protecting duties has been amazingly increased. 

As an American citizen, I am proud of the splendid develop- 
ment of our manufacturing industries, the boast of our own coun- 
try and the envy of the world. Irejoice in the triumphs of the 
inventive genius of our people, their pluck and daring, their per- 
severance and industry. But let us never forget that the basis of 
these glorious achievements, the groundsill of the towering struc- 
ture, has been the patient plodder of the fields. Others have worked 
and gained rich rewards; he has worked without his just reward. 
Others have served their country through their successes; he has 
served his country by his sacrifices. Others may wear the victor's 
wreath; to him belongs the martyr’s crown. 

Protectionists have ever been generous in welcoming recruits to 
their ranks. Each new industry enlisted under their banner gives 
them additional power in their fight for a continuance of tribute. 
For, be it observed, the problem with them is never one of divid- 
ing the tribute in hand, but of getting more tribute for the new- 
comers, if, indeed, they do not at the same time increase their own. 
No wonder they welcomed those who asked protection on raw 
cotton and lumber and wool, especially as these recruits came in 
part, not from noncombatants, but from former foes. 

And just here let me state that even if I had the opportunity, 
which the rule of procedure denies me, of voting separately on 
each paragraph of this bill, I could not favor the tariff duties on 
cotton and lumber and wool as given therein, though these arti- 
cles are produced in my own State. Let usexamineinto this mat- 
ter alittle. Take, first, the woolen schedule as an example. The 
argument for protecting raw woolis stated strongest about as fol- 
lows: The revenue to be raised on the wool schedule is so many 
millions, putting the ponte price of the manufactured goods 
tothe people at such and such fi Now,itisargued, why give 
the manufacturer the benefit of all this tax? Why not divide the 
benefit between the man who grows the wool and the man who 
spins and weaves it? 

I freely admit that argument is unanswerable, especially from 
the standpoint of modern protectionists, who seem to have aban- 
doned the old scientific theory of SPORE tens industries, and 
to have put in its stead the new theory of high wagestolabor. No 
cad gaa ever formulated can prove that the laborerin a woolen 
mill has any more right to Government aid as such than the la- 
borer ona sheep ranch. Each has tocontend against the so-called 

uper labor of foreign countries. The greater proportion of 
a cost that enters into the manufactured article raises no issue 
of principle, but only one of equitable ratio of division. For, in 
strict terms, there are no such things in market as raw ma- 
terials.” Labor, to some extent, is necessary to get them to mar- 
ket and make them salable. 

As a question of justice, of course the Government's bounty, if 
any is to be given at all, ought to be divided in some equitable 
proportion among all those whose labor contributes to the finished 
product. I do not intend to discuss here the doctrine of free raw 
materials, which is.destined to play a notable part in the near 
future in the further evolution of our tariff system. Suffice it 
now to say. that doctrine is based more on local necessity than on 
Strict justice. If my vote could help to lessen any existing injus- 
tice between the grower and the manufacturer without doing 
additional injustice to anyone else, it would be poe given to 
effect that purpose. But what have the framers of bill done 
in that regard? 

Have they taken any of the bounty away from the manufacturer 
and givenittothegrower? On the contrary, they have bestowed a 
certain measure of protection on the grower and have then added on 
a compensatory or countervailing duty to the manufacturer, so as 


under the load, and when the 


to give him the same advantage he previously had over his f. 
competitor, thus in in exact proportion to the new du 
the burden on the consumers, the masses of the people. In other 
Mare they do not divide the plunder in hand, but seize more 
plunder. 

The same policy was pursued in reference to lumber and cotton, 
A duty of $2 per thousand feet was put on rough pinelumber, but the 
rate on planed or finished lumber was also increased. An amend- 
ment was offered in the Senate placing a duty of 20 per cent on all 
raw cotton, 8 practically applying only to Egyptian long 
staple. Theamendment was eagerly accepted by the protectionists, 
who followed it up promptly with a compensatory duty on the 
manufactured products into which long-staple cotton enters—an 
industry which has no existence in the cotton-producing States, 
though the people of those States are consumers of the finished 
articles, whose prices would have been increased by the new pro- 
tective tax had it been accepted in conference. 

Jf I had the opportunity to modify the sectionalism of a tariff 
bill by transferring a part of the duty on some article produced in 
a favored section, so as to place it on some article produced in a 
less favored section, in like daily use among the people. the total 
burden on the masses remaining the same, I would promptly seize 
such an opportunity. But no transfer or substitution, either total 
or partial, ol he, reet No reduction is offered. No compensa- 
tion is granted. No exchanges given. Butadirect and positive 
addition is made to the bur already on the masses. 

What benefit is it to the great body of the 2,000,000 people in 
my State to give $2 a thousand feet protective tax to a few hun- 
dred who own lumber? When a man goes to build himself a 
home and has to pay an increased price for his lumber, does he 
get under this bill any equivalent therefor? Will his door hinges 
cost less? No; the rate on door hinges has been raised. Will hi 
paint cost Jess? No; the rate on paint has been raised. Will his 
carpets cost less? No; the rate on carpets has been raised, and so 
on throughout the list. ! 

Classism is an inherent defect in every protective system; sec- 
tionalism is an incidental defect. Much as I would like to miti- 
gate the sectionalism, I am not willing to do so by creating more 
classism, if the total burden must also be increased thereby. Now 
that slavery has been abolished and the Union solidified forever; 
now that the bitterness of war has passed and we all hail with 
equal pride a common flag, a broad-minded patriot, I apprehend, 
will find more to alarm him in classism than in sectionalumn. 

It is true the Chicago platform, to whose great principles I give 
unhesitating allegiance, says: We hold that the tariff duties 
should be levied for the p of revenue, such duties to be so 
adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and not 
discriminate between classes or sections." And this provision has 
been cited to show a command, or at least a justification, for Dem- 
ocrats to support the dutiesin this billon lumber and cotton. But 
I do not so expound its meaning. I do not understand that it com- 
missions us to correct the sectionalism of a tariff bill by increasing 
its classism and its burden. 

I do not think it means that in order to equalize the sections of 
the country we are at liberty to pot new burdens on the masses 
for the benefit of new classes. I interpret its meaning to be that 
we should force a more 0 e division of the spoils in hand, 
rather than that we should go on a warfare after more spoils. It 
does not declare for additional burdens on the unfavored many, 
but for readjustment of existing benefits among the favored few. 

Our early statesmen did not contemplate the possibility of the 
tariff impositions of to-day. Hamilton and his e 
deemed it n to encourage and strengthen manufactures 
as the weaker factor in our national economy, relying, of course, 
on the skill and energy of the manufacturing classes to take care 
of themselves when they should have passed from infancy to 
mature age. In his celebrated report of 1791 Hamilton says: 

The 3 — of geneva, or gin, in this country is extensive. It is not 
long since d eries of it have grown up among us to any impo! ce. 
They are now be: of consequence, but, being still in their infancy,they 
require protection. 

Again, in the same report, he says: 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must almost 
always be of questionable policy, because a presumption would arisein every 
such case that there were natural and inherent impediments to success. 

And, lest some one should seek to break the force of this quota- 
tion from Hamilton by drawing a distinction in pence between 
a bounty and a bles tax, let me quote further from the 
same report, as follows: 

As often as a duty upon a foreign article makes an addition to its it 
causes an extra expense to the community for the benefit of the domestic 
manufacturer. A bounty can do no more. 

In connection with the cry now going up from the sugar trust 
for aid to its infantile feebleness, the following statement of fact 
from this same report of Hamilton’s, made over a century ago, 
sounds rather z 


Refined sugars and chocolate are among the number of extensive and 
prosperous domestic manufactures. 
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8 and prosperous a hundred years ago, but still calling 
or help! 

President Madison, in his message of 1815, said: 

eim circumstances giving powerful impulse to manufacturing indus- 

Y 

Referring, evidently,to the war of 1812 and the restrictive meas- 
ures attending and preceding— 
it [manufacturing industry] has made anong us a progress and exhibited 
an efficiency which justify the belief that with a protection not more than 
is-due to the enterprising citizens whose interests are now at stake it will 
become at an early day not only safe against occasional competition from 
abroad, but a source of domestic wealth and even of external commerce. 

Mr. Clay, in 1820, said in a report submitted to the House: 

Sir, friendly as I am to the existence of domestic manufactures, I would not 
give them unreasonable encouragement by protecting duties. Their growth 
ought to be gradual but sure. 

We will look in vain among the writings of the fathers of the 
Republic for any recognition of a policy of protection in favor of 
special classes that was to be fastened upon the masses in 
tuity at an increasing rate of exaction, such as we have had for the 
p thirty-five years, and which is becoming apparently more 

elpless the older it RE 

When President Washington was inaugurated he wore a suit 
made from wool grown and manufactured in America, and yet 
after a century of nursing, neither of these infant industries, of 
woolgrowing or wool manufacturing, seems able to take care of 
itself, but both are obliged to lean upon other industries for their 
support. And so with many others. But J ask, Is it really true 
that our protected manufacturing industries can not withstand 
the pressure of outside competition? Have we, indeed, after all 
our boasted achievements, simply forced into unnatural growth 
by artificial processes a lot of hothouse plants which have not 
the hardihood to withstand the heat of summer or the cold of 
winter? 

If so, then we have made a costly blunder at some point in our 
national economic policy. Curtailment of production, shutting 
down of mills, closing of mines, thousands of idle workmen, are 
striking evidences of uneven, abnormal growth in some direction 
or of stunted growth in another direction. Better for capital and 
better for labor thai our national development should be more 
Symmetrical, even though less rapid. 

Itis well worth the serious efforts of our best minds to ascertain 
what is the efficient cause which so persistently forces up the pro- 
tective limit of our tariff laws. Is it merely the growing greed of 
the men engaged in this game of grab, or does it lie deeper in the es- 
sential nature of theprotectivesystem itself? A leading thinker an- 
nounced in 1832 the doctrine, as being founded in economic truth, 
that a constantly increasing general rate was a necessary result of 
5 The truth is, doubtless, that both causes, namely, 

ss greed and organic weakness, contribute to the alarming 
result. 

But where will all this end is the question that forces itself 

on every thoughtful mind. Will the next tariff average 75 per 
cent, and the next 100 per cent? The increase is not for revenue, 
because in most of the schedules a lower rate would give larger 
revenues. "There oer anly must be a limit to the endurance of 
the people in a country where the proudest boast has ever been 
Equality before the law,” and where men have the ballot to 
aceably redress their wrongs. The party responsible for this 

ill will hereafter need more than its accustomed wisdom and 
strategy to avoid conviction and punishment when summoned, as 
it will be, before the bar of public opinion. 

The men who oppose the excesses of this bill (which in the ex- 
treme instance of the compounds of distilled spirits imposes on 
every $100 worth of the product an import duty of $1,205.34)— 
these men are not destructionists. They do not desire to break 
down a single legitimate industry of their fellow-countrymen. 
But they do desire more equality, more justice, more wisdom in 
the expenditure and direction of productive power. They do not 
wish to see capital spent and labor fixed in some line of unnatural 
expansion only to be put in jeopardy by every local change of con- 
ditions, They wish to see prosperity built up on a broader, firmer, 
more enduring foundation. 

They are willing to yield much for the conservation of what the 
past has created and bequeathed to the present. Even the ex- 
treme men of South Carolina, in the stormy period of 1832, 
declared in their public address to the country: 

Asfarasa moderate pem founded on imports for revenue goes, we are 
willing to afford protection, though we clearly see that even under such a 
— —.— national revenue would be based on our labors and be paid by 

To the scientific student of our political and economic history 
nothing could be more interesting and profitable than to examine 
into the environments and conditions out of which there has been 
evolved so abnormal a result as our present tariff system. 

In the first place, he would be struck by the paradox of a nation 
taxing imports for the double purpose of raising its revenues and 
protecting its domestic industries, Imports are essential to rev- 
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enue, and yet prohibition of imports, more or less complete, is es- 
sential to domestic protection. 

Pushed toits logical protective conclusion, the system would 
work out its own destruction, for when domestic manufactures 
reach the point of supplying the home market, imports must cease 
and revenues drop to zero. Somewhere between free admission 
and total prohibition there must be the true revenue-producing 
point, but it seems harder for protectionist Congressmen to locate 
it than for navigators to find the North Pole. 1 

Mr. Hamilton held, and Mr. Calhoun and other great thinkers 
agreed with him, that a bounty was a morescientific method for en- 
couragingnewindustriesthanatarifftax. But a bounty was never 
popular, because it was too open in its operations, While the tariff, 
though daily taking from one and giving to another, operates so 
stealthily that the victim is scarcely aware for the time being of 
his enforced contribution to his neighbor's wealth. 

Another thing that would strike the thoughtful student of this 
subject is that under our tariff system the people are made to 
contribute taxes in proportion to consumption and not in propor- 
tion to wealth. They are taxed not according to their ability to 
pay, but according to their necessity to use. Of two men, one 
worth not a dollar beyond the immediate proceeds of his labor, 
and the other worth $10,000,000, but each consuming the same 
articles for food, clothing, shelter, etc., both pay the same amount 
to support the National Government. In no other civilized nation 
of the world does such an anomaly exist. 

Again, the student of this interesting theme could not fail to 
single out slavery as one of the controlling causes of our strange 
tariff evolution. The inevitable antagonism between free labor 
and slave labor rendered almost impossible the calm, dispassion- 
ate consideration of economic laws. In vain did Mr. McDuffie, in 
1832, with a cogency of reasoning and a splendor of diction that 
have seldom been equaled, contend on the floor of this House for 
the soundness of the economic principles enunciated by him as 
affecting bis people and section, Those principles were disputed 
and combated in debate by the ablest minds of the opposition. 
But thanks to our changed conditions and a more liberal public 
sentiment, the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER], in his speech on this bill March 31, 1897, said, referring 
to the tariff views of Mr. McDuffie from the standpoint of a slave 
owner: 

McDuffie is correct. Protection in a tariff is worse than folly for a country 
that refuses to manufacture. 

Such a frank and truthful admission, if it had been made by 
any leading man from Massachusetts at the time McDuffie spoke 
would have simplified the difficult problem that then confronted 
the country, and would have prevented many excesses that fol- 
lowed in r years. I regard it even now asa distinct and patri- 
otic advance toward the final realization of the truth. 

But it is plain that the motive or cause for not manufacturing, 
whether that cause berefusal through obstinacy or failure through 
inefficiency of slave labor or anything else, hasnothing to do with 
the wisdom or folly of protection. It is the fact of not manufac- 
turing that constitutes the difference. A very moderate and safe 
deduction from the Jo so clearly announced by the hon- 
orable gentleman m Massachusetts is that protection is, to 
some extent at least, folly for classes or sections 3 
tural. Thus the hostile attitude of the great farming West and 
South toward this bill is in fact justified out of the mouth of one 
of its most conspicuous defenders. - 

The change in the South from slavery to freedom did not reverse 
the tariff conditions and transmute protection from a curse intoa 
blessing. Letusanalyzethe situation. Profits are always divided 
in some ratio between capital and labor, as interest to the one and 
wages to the other. The slave being, economically speaking, a 
part of his owner's capital, a certain portion of the profits that 
formerly went as interest now goes as wages. But if the pro- 
tective system limits the total profits of agriculture, it must nec- 
essarily oppress labor which depends upon those profits. And this 
oppression has less excuse to-day than before emancipation. 

The former slaves are now laboring as free men. ‘The tariff tax 
that once rested on their masters alone now rests in part on them. 
There is no class of people in the whole Union whose real interests 
are more injuriously affected by the Republican doctrine of pro- 
tection than the cotton-producing negroes of the South, who for 
thirty years have proven their gratitude for their freedom by vot- 
inp or the Republican party against their material interests. 

protection was folly for the South during slavery, it is foll: 

still in but slightly less degree, if, indeed, in any less degree atall, 
Whatever progress the Sonth and West may make in developing 
their vast natural resources for manufacturing, they will always be 
deeply interested in agriculture, and they can not afford to lend 
their influence to increasing the burdens on that industry, of which 
Andrew Jackson wisely says, in words now inscribed on the walls 
of the nation’s library: 

th every other, and superior in 
Deus crei n 3 is connected wi very pe: 
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Another potent cause in producing the abnormal result which 
we are considering was the war from 1860 to 1865. Financial 
emergencies called for an unusual increase of tax rates. Internal 
taxes were placed on domestic productions of raw material, and 
compensatory duties were added to protect home manufacturers 
against foreign competition. When the war ended, many of the 
internal taxes wererepealed, but the increased compensatory duties 
given the manufacturers were in most instances conveniently left 
in force. One of the most unfortunate legacies of that fratricidal 
strife is the overgrown tariff system it helped to fasten on the 
country, with its injustice, its extravagance, and its corruption. 

These and other causes that might be mentioned have brought 
about our present anomalous situation, under which, after a cen- 
tury of protection, and in a period of profound peace, we are pre- 
gented with this last tariff bill, carrying a still higher bounty than 
any of its predecessors. And all this in a country with a free 
ballot box, where majorities are supposed to rule! All thisina 
country where official statistics show that only about 6 per cent 

ok the population are engaged in industries that are really bene- 
fited by protection, while the other 94 per cent labor patiently on, 
and the nearly 50 per centengaged in agriculture bear their spe- 
cial burden with varying degrees of composure! History affords 
no stronger illustration of the power of combination on the one 
hand and of the weakness of disorganization on the other. 

Another interesting phase of this subject is found in the shift- 
ing of the arguments by which the advocates of high protection 
have sought to justify their position. The really scientific basis 
on which some of the statesmen of the earlier days and since 
rested their policy was that of encouragement to young industries, 
with the avowed purpose of reducing prices by in domes- 
tic competition. But after nursing someof these infants through 
several generations the advocates of high protection began to real- 
ize that this argument was losing its vigor among thoughtful men, 
who could not but doubt its proper application after so greata 
lapse of time. 

n that extremity it was proclaimed that high wages for labor 
was the justification for a high tariff. The advancement of the 
true interests of our laboring classes is indeed a noble object, 
worthy the best thought of our best minds. Here, at least, all 
parties can meet on a common platform of intention. This wages 
argumert was popular, and has done effective service in many a 
carpe But mark where it leads. What labor shall you pro- 
tect? There is the rub. 

Surely these philanthropic protectionists will not heed only the 
cry of labor in the milis and turn a deaf ear to the cry of labor in 
the fields. What excuse will they offer for discriminating against 
farm labor when it is already worse paid than mill labor, even 
after making large allowance for difference in skill? They say the 
mill operative competes with the “pauper” labor of England. 
Grant it. Does not the farm hand compete with the serf labor of 
Russia and Argentina and Egypt and all the rest of the world? 
Then why not protect agricultural labor with a bounty on ex- 
ports, which is only another form of a tariff on imports? If, as 
some claim, agricülture gets ample collateral benefits, then why 
not reverse the process, and let manufactures enjoy those ample 
collateral benefits? The only nayan AEO the farmer enjoys is the 
consolation of knowing that while legislation may keep him 
poorer than he ought to be, nature has made it impossible to 
starve him. 

The truth is, that modern Republican protectionists who justify 
their position on the plea of high wages for labor can not success- 
fully combat in the forum of reason the demand now made for a 
bounty on agricultural exports. When this system of equalizing 
benefits, not by more equally dividing out the taxes already laid, 
but by laying more taxes, and thus enriching everybody by tax- 
ing everybody for the benefit of everybody—when this chimerical 
scheme was seriously advocated in the other end of the Capitol, 
Republican protectionists dared not enter the arena of debate. 
They knew that discomfiture, defeat—the pillory awaited them. 
Against this new invention of a device for perpetual motion in 
the realm of economics they uttered no word of argument or ridi- 
cule. Like sheep before the shearers, they were dumb. 

If reports be true, this movement to give a bounty on agricul- 
tural exports is meeting with high favor among the farmers of 
the West. Relatively to the whole body of the people, it is, of 
course, unjust and unwise; but relatively to those favored few 
who receive the tariff bounty of the Government under plea of 
high wages to labor,it is eminently just and fair. The protection 
orator who stands up before an audience of Western farmers and 
proclaims protection for labor in the mills, while refusing protec- 
tion to labor in the fields, will have a most difficult task to hide 
from his hearers his want of sincerity or his want of consistency. 

While regretting at all times to see the people or their leaders 
swerved away from correct economic doctrine, I yet recognize in 
this serious proposal of a bounty on icultural exports a most 
hopeful sign that the great masses of the Western farmers are 


beginning to realize the truth of their situation and that they can 


not hereafter be held in subjection to the false doctrine of a high 
tariff. The object lesson thus presented will carry conviction to 
many a man who has hitherto toiled on with unquestioning acqui- 
escence in a policy that was quietly but surely forging chains for 
his financial bondage. 

The Western farmers seem to be reaching that acute stage of 
mental conviction which stirs to action. Let us hope that after 
this new plan has been fully discussed all parties interested will 
unite upon the simpler and wiser plan of securing equality for the 
farmer by reducing the tax impositions he already bears instead 
of taxing more money out of him and all others in order to put a 
small part back in his pocket. 

Another argument advanced by the supporters of this and other 
high tariff bills is that based on the desirability of preserving the 
home market. But hereagain they encounter serious difficulties. 
* Enlarging” the home market is a patriotic work in which we 
can all engage with united hearts, but ‘‘preserving” the home 
market is quite a different thing. Market” implies both buying 
andselling. For every sale there is a corresponding purchase. 
“ Preserving the home market” for the seller is the economic 
equivalent of "impairing the home market" of the consumer. 

It can not be denied that articles often cheapen under protec- 
tion. Even when you keep the money standard stable and no 
contraction is going on, prices tend downward as a natural result 
of progress in the arts aud especially in the application of machin- 
ery. But a relatively cheaper price does not meet the issue. The 
moral right of the buyer entitles him. not to get an article cheaper 
to-day than he got it ten years ago, but to get it at the cheapest 
price it can be bought anywhere at the time he nesds it. The 
now is the crisis with him; not yesterday, nor to-morrow, but 
to-day. Restrictions on his right to buy are restrictions on his right 
to use his own property, and such restrictions onght never to be 
ewes except from public necessity and for the common good 
of all. 

When the President called this Congress in extra session and 
sent in his first message, he imposed upon us an impossible task, 
illustrative of the fallacies we are now discussing, His injunction 
and advice were as follows: 


In raising revenues duties should be so levied upon foreign products as to 
preserve the home market, so far as possible, to our own producers: to revive 
and increase manufactures; torelieveand encourage agriculture; to increase 
our domestic and foreign commerce; toaid and develop mining and b A 
and to render to labor in every field of useful occupation the liberal wages and 
adequate rewards to which skill and industry are justly entitled. A 


The rhetorical perfection of that well-rounded, rolling sentence 
is only surpassed by its logical imperfection. 

What a glittering array it makes of universal blessings to be 
obtained by increasing the taxes of the people! Observe the com- 
poe of the plan, the harmonious consistency of all its parts. 
By the same tariff bill we are to preserve the home market and 
increase foreign commerce, though foreigners can not trade with 
us unless we trade with them. Weare to increase the protection 
to manufactures and at the same time relieve and encourage ag- 
riculture, which chiefly pays for that protection. We are to give 
liberal wages to the labor of the mills and also to the labor of the 
fields, though the tariff tax to protect the former must come 
largely out of the sweat of the latter. Surely the Chief Magis- 
trate has asked too much. 

The country is sick and the doctor has prescribed. But if the 
patient shall enter upon early convalescence, for which we all 
devoutly pray, it will be due to the strength of his constitution 
and to the vis medicatrix nature, and not to the medicine admin- 
istered in this bill. 

Let us turn, however, to a more encouraging aspect of the sit- 
uation. I hold it wisest to always face the truth, whether it point 
tohope or despair. But I would rather be an optimist than a 
pessimist, and there are signs of encouragement. Powerful forces 
are at work which may soon effect wholesome changes in our sys- 
tem of revenues, if only the country can be blessed with continued 
Peace, in which natural laws may work out their normal results, 

or war is ever a disturber of symmetrical, economic development, 

If the leading proposition which I have endeayored to establish 
is true, that a tax on imports is a tax on exports, and that there- 
fore such a tax falls with peculiar weight on those industries which 
0 the exports given in exchange for the imports, then the 

outhern cotton producer, who in years gone by fought the losing 
battle almost alone, ouzht now to have some powerful allies in the 
great corn and wheat producers of the West. Cotton still heads 
the list of rts, but wheat and corn and other staples haverisen 
far above the lineof home retention and are flowing out to foreign 
markets over the obstruction of the tariff wall. Fortwenty years 
we have exported on an average more than $150,000,000 worth of 
breadstuffs per annum. 

But not alone from these branches of agriculture should allies 
come. They should come from mining and manufactures, and 
the number should increase in the not distant future. American 
genius and energy can not be pent up in narrow bounds. Coal is 
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being exported, and Alabama is sending pig iron abroad. Massa- 
chusetts is sending shoes to Europe, and Pennsylvania is sending 
steel rails. 

In my home city of Augusta, Ga., within the last few months 
the Perkins Manufacturing Company has made heavy shipments 
of finished doors and blinds to England. For many years the 
John P. King Manufacturing Company, of Augusta, Ga., has been 
selling cotton goods direct to a firm in Manchester, England. 
Shipments to foreign countries are a part of the daily business of 
Southern cotton mills, yet the tariff has never been of any sub- 
stantial benefit to them. Theexports of manufactured goods from 
the United States amounted, in 1860, to $40,000,000; in 1870, to 
$68,000,000; in 1880, to $102,000,000; in 1890, to $151,000,000, and 
in 1896 (under the Wilson Act, which this bill is to repeal), to 
$228,000,000. 

Our manufacturers in many branches have clearly reached a 
point where they must arrest development and curtail produc- 
tion, or reach out for wider markets, having more than met the 
home demand, as evidenced by the remarkable fact that some 
American manufacturers sell their wares in foreign countries to 
strangers for less than they sell the same wares to their own 
countrymen at home. 

Whenever the surplus products of a home industry, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing, become so large in quantity that 
the price of the total product is fixed, like cotton, in the markets 
of the world, then, if never before, it becomes the direct financial 
interest of that industry to aid in clearing out obstructions from 
the channels that lead to and from our ports, so that our ships of 
trade may not strand on a tariff bar, but float safely out into the 
great ocean beyond. 

What the business of the country now needs most is a con- 
servative tariff system, framed in a spirit of broad patriotism and 
based on revenue principles, and possessing above all else the ele- 
ment of stability. It is the continual change, as well as the 
unjust rate, that disturbs and injures trade. The foundation of 
a philosophic system of taxation was laid by the Wilson bill in 
1894, to the extent at least thaf a tax on incomes was combined 
with a low tax on imports. The financial needs of the Govern- 
ment can never be absolutely fixed or stationary. But the tariff 
rate could be made a constant, and the income rate the variable, 
rising or falling as necessity required, and measuring with baro- 
metric precision the willingness or unwillingness of the wealth of 
the country to bear additional legislative appropriations, and thus 
insuring a stricter economy in the public expenditures, The Su- 
preme Court justice who changed his opinion over night, as it 
were, and thus enabled that tribunal to overturn the established 
precedents of a century and declare the income tax unconstitu- 
tional. will doubtless never fully realize how great a wrong he did 
to himself and to his country. 

But who will be so rash as to promise permanency for this bill? 
Does any observant man believe that the voters are going to sub- 
mit for any length of time to its trust-breeding exactions and to 
the disturbances that must follow retaliations by other countries? 
Just so soon as the people have settled the money question one 
way or the other, for the gold standard or against it, they will 
surely come back to the tariff and call this bill to judgment with 
all its sins upon its head. Let not its framers and supporters de- 
lude themselves into the belief that because they have succeeded 
in forcing the protective rate up to a higher point than it has ever 
reached hitherto that therefore the protective system is more 
safely intrenched than ever before. Let them remember that the 
extremity of audacity often marks the crisis of a downfall. 

Among a free people no system of taxation will ever be perma- 
nent that is not based on justice—modified only so far as pressing 
necessity compels. *'Equal andexact justice to all men" is not 
merely a fine phrase for stump ers to declaim. It is the em- 
bodiment of a great political truth. Thomas Jefferson, the broad- 
est minded statesman of his day, makes it the foundation principle 
of his philosophy of human rights, and upon it Herbert Spencer, 
one of the most comprehensive intellects of this or any other age, 
erects his broader philosophy of ethics. Spencer states this to be 
the primary formula of human justice: 

Every man is free to do that which he wills, provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of any other man. 

But not alone by human lips has this eternal truth of equality 
and justice been proclaimed. The Master Himself gave it its pro- 
foundest and noblest expression when he declared the second great 
commandment to be, ** Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Here, then, is the ideal standard toward which we must progress 
onward and upward, though knowing full well we can never reach 
complete attainment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield twenty minutes to the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. HANDY], or twenty-five minutes, 
if he so desires. 

Mr. HANDY. Mr. Speaker, I find myself unable to vote for 
this conference report. Atevery stage of the pending tariff legis- 


lation I have felt it my duty to vote against the progress of thi 
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bill, which will add enormously to the burdens of the people and 
do nothing to restore the prosperity for which we have been wait- 
ing and longing in vain. 

Such legislation as has been agreed upon in the conference re- 
pare now before us should never be attempted unless it has been 

istinctly ordered by the ple. The people have not ordered a 
general revision of the tariff and a return to the high duties which 
they repudiated in the McKinley bill. It would be difficult for 
any gentleman to point to any action of the American people indi- 
cating that they have changed their minds since they overwhelm- 
ingly repudiated in the elections of 1890 and 1892 the system of 
excessively high tariff rates submitted to their judgment as the 
paramount issue of those campaigns. 

I take, therefore, the position that the Republican majority in 
this House is acting without the warrant of popular approval in 
passing a tariff measure which imposes higher rates than those of 
the McKinley bill, and is filled with even more favors to the mo- 
nopolies and trusts than that discredited and repudiated measure. 

It is, of course, true that the pne at the election last fall sent 
a Republican majority to this Chamber and a Republican Presi- 
dent to the other end of the Avenue, but they did not do it with 
the expectation that such outrageous legislation as this would be 
enacted. Their purpose was far different. The Republican vic- 
tory was won after a campaign which kept the tariff question in 
the background. The money question was in the forefront of the 
battle. It was a bard and doubtful fight, and the tide of battle 
was turned in favor of the Republicans by the ungrudging aid 
and assistance of forces which have never favored a high tariff 
and do not favor it now. Those forces, in fact, are intensely hos- 
tile to protection, and abhor the special privileges which this bill 
will give to the favored classes. Every man at all familiar with 
pales affairs knows that the Democrats who left their party last 

all because they believed in the single gold standard made Re- 
publican victory ible. 

Differing from the Gold Democrats as widely as one man can 
differ from another in opinion on that subject, I am nevertheless 
compelled, in all candor, to recognize their sincerity. "Their sin- 
cerity was proven by their sacrifices. It would be difficult to 
compute how much of sacrifice the Gold Democrats made in the 
fall of 1896 in order that William McKinley might become Presi- 
dent of the United States and a Republican majority be returned 
to this House. Men of the greatest ability, men of the brightest 
prospects, men of the loftiest ambitions, came up to the altar of 
their convictions and laid upon itevery political aspiration. They 
endured the bitterness which must always attend a revolt from a 
great political party. 

Why did they make these sacrifices? Was it in order that the 
sugar trust might have a larger differential? Was it all done in 
order that the tariff beneficiaries might in a thousand different 
items mark up their exactions on the masses of the people toa 
higher figure than ever before? Sir, all men know beiter. The 
Gold Democrats are not high-tariff men. They are revenue re- 
formers and free traders. om their support gentlemen of the 
other side of the Chamber get no right or titleto do what they 
have been doing during this extra session and are now about to 
consummate. 

They gave to you a million Democratic votes, four-fifths of them 
going directly to Mr. McKinley and the remaining fifth voting the 
so-called National Democratic ticket. When, in all political his- 
tory, did a million new and valuable recruits ever receive so harsh 
a welcome from the party they elevated to power? Their opinions 
have been trampled upon, their purposes fiouted, their confidence 
outraged. Who, sir, can believe that the Gold Democrats would 
have supported the Republican party if this conference report and 
the provisions of this new tariff bill had been foreseen before the 
election? The Gold Democrats trusted the Republican party not 
wisely, but far too well, and they are to-day betrayed. »e Ding- 
ley bill is the bill of the great betrayal. 

any gentleman so simple as to indulge the hope that this be- 
trayal of their allies in the last campaign will not be visited upon 
the heads of the faith-breaking Republicans? By the vote soon 
to be recorded here that alliance will be forever severed. I have 
heard it said on this floor during the debate that the Gold Demo- 
crats have become protectionists, that they anticipated such a bill 
as this, and that they are willing now to the passage of this bill. 
That sort of talk will deceive nobody. Least of all will it deceive 
the Gold Democrats themselves. They know better. Their anger 
burns hot to-day. It is heated in proportion to the outrage t 
has been done to them, The great newspapers which took part 
in the revolt of the Gold Democrats and which now express their 
sentiments have denounced this bill in terms of the sternest 
severity. 

What will these million Gold Democrats do? What are they 
forced to do? The situation of their political leaders is perplex- 
ing. How they will attempt to extricate themselves from the po- 
sition in which Republican 3 has left them I do not pretend 
to foresee. But itis plain enough that the bulk of the Democratic 
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voters who left us last fall will come back again to the party of 


their lifelong love. They will fall quietly in line and march with 
us to victory in 1900. en the time comes again to choose be- 
tween William McKinley, whose heart is wra up in a tariff 
bill that robs the many to enrich the few, and William J. Bryan, 
who believes in justice to all and special privileges to none, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Democrats who voted against Mr. Bryan 
last year will vote for him. It was one thing to vote for McKinley 
ind iioi It will be another thing to vote for McKinley the 
ormer. 
P NO, Mr. Speaker, the victory of the 1 party last fall 
is no warrant from the ple for such a bill as this oreover, 
the business interests of the people did not call for any general 
revision of the tariff. Doubtless a few thousand men were eager 
to write some line in a new tariff to enable them to tax their 
fellow-citizens, but the millions of business men in this country 
who are not expecting to be made rich by legislation did not desire 
a revision of the tariff. Why should they wish to have business 
conditions unsettled by the agitation and uncertainty inseparable 
from the framing of a general tariff law, affecting asit does duties 
which are collected on some 4,500 different articles of commerce? 

The business interests of this country needed rest along tariff 
lines. Business men have learned by experience that stability is 
a desirable thing in tariff schedules. But the Republican majority 
in this Chamber is evidently unwilling that the tariff should be 
anything else than the football of politics. For this bill, which 
after four months of agitation and uncertainty you are about to 
pass, can not give any rest on the subject of the tariff. Every page 
of it is written full of future agitation. 

Such schedules as these can not rest while there is a sentiment 
for justice in the human breast. While men have the spirit to 
resist burdens unjustly laid upon them, such a tariff billas this 
will arouse agitation in this country. When the workingmen of 
the country begin to feel the effect of the schedules you are so 
gaily ap Korina M qd when they find that their wages are not 
inc d that employment is as hard to find as ever; when 
they note that the value of their little property continues to fall; 
when, under these unfavorable conditions, they find that because 
of the Dingley bill they must pay a little more for every necessary 
of life 3 by a trust, then, e pet the workingmen 
will speak out once more for a lower tariff, as they did in 182, 

When the farmer learns by further bitter experience how heavy 
are the burdens you T n him and how futile the pretended 
protection for him in this bill, he will join the workingman in 
the demand for another campaign for tariff reform. You pass 
this bill to-day, but you must know full well that its reckless pro- 
visions are too grievous to be borne with patience. There can 
henceforth be no rest on the tariff question until this bill is re- 
pealed. Business interests need rest from tariff changes, and they 
can have that rest when a tariff is written to collect revenue for 
the Government and with an eye single to that 8 but just 
80 long as you use a tariff to collect revenue for the trusts and 
monopolies you will have agitation against the schedules you 
frame, and the changes will be frequent. 

Justice is permanent and stable; injustice is temporary and 
sure to be overthrown. The law you pass to-day may remain in 
force four years, since the Democratic Congress which will be 
elected next year will have to reckon with the veto power of the 
amiable gentleman who now occupiesthe White House. Butfour 

ears is the limit. By that time the White House will be occupied 
p» a gallant young Democrat from Nebraska, than whom no more 
heroic soulisalive. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Under 
his administration we shall not only have the remonetization of 
silver, but also and surely a new tariff bill—one laid down on the 
lines of justice and equal rights. 

Mr. Speaker, since the people have not ordered a general tariff 
revision, since the campaign of 1896 was not fought and won on a 
tariff issue, and since business interests really require peace, rest, 
and stability in the matter of the tariff, not uncertainty and 
change, why is it that we have been here more than four months 
engaged in ing a high-protective tariff? The reason most fre- 
quently and confidently given in debate is that we must raise more 
revenue to meet the expenses of the Government. I have listened 
to gentlemen declare, with well-assumed seriousness and a ring 
of earnest patriotism in their voices, that not a day was to be lost 
in providing revenue. The Government must have more money 
at once, and this tariff bill is to relieve the impecuniosity of our 
impoverished Treasury! Can such talk deceive thecountry? Our 
Treasury had in it at the close of the last fiscal ad (June 30, 1897) 
over $240,000,000 of available cash balance. That is $140,000,000 
over and above the traditional $100,000,000 in the gold reserve. 
Itis true that the yearly revenue has been running behind our 
yearly expenditures—something like $18,000,000 3 fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1897, and 825,000, 000 during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1896. But with such an enormous surplus now 
in the Treasury there is no need for any immediate increase in 
revenue. : 

In the way things have been going, there will be enough money 


in the Treasury for the whole of President McKinley’s Adminis- 
tration without changing aline in our tax laws. It is nota desir- 
able thing to lock up a vast surplus inthe Treasury. The mone 
should be out of the vaults in circulation among the people. It 
is needed in carrying on business. What harm could it do to use 
the money now lying idle in the vaults, instead of putting addi- 
tional burdens of taxation upon our people who are suffering from 
hard times? What possible good can it do to pile up a larger sur- 
plus in the Treasury? 

But if gentlemen are distressed by the fact that we are now 
taking in less money than we are paying out, it would be easy 
enough to collect more money without a general revision of the 
tariff By amending a very few schedules of the tariff, the desired 
revenue can be obtained. The su schedule as it stands in this 
conference committee’s report will yield over twenty millions of 
additional revenue. Why do the revenue hunters not content 
themselves therewith and let the rest of the tariff, remain as it is? 
Or the revenue our Republican friends claim to be hunting might 
be obtained by an additional tax on beer, without touching the 
tariff at all. 

It seems to me, however, that there is a much better way to 
meet this deficiency than by any increase in the revenues. ow 
would it do to cut down expenses? The expenses of our Govern- 
ment have grown until they are beyond all reason. The citizens 
of this country have been compelled to cut down their individual 
expenses. What could be more sensible or more patriotic than to 
cut down the expenses of Government? It can be done. It ought 
= be done. I heard President McKinley say in his inaugural 


Economy is demanded in every branch of the Government at all times, but 
DNO periods like the present, of depression in business and distress 
among the people. 

I thought that was well said, but the representatives of his party 
in this House seem to treat it as so many idle words. Their cry 
is ever, ‘‘ More revenue to meet expenses.” Has not the time come 
to cut the breeches to fit the cloth? 

I have endeavored to show that this tariff legislation was not 
ordered by the people, that it is not needed by the business inter- 
ests of the country, and that itis not needed for revenue. Why, 
then, has it been framed? Why is it to be passed? The question 
forces itself forward, Is this legislation intended to subserve the 
public welfare, or has it rather been framed to promote private 
and corporate interests? 

Sir, this isan extreme tariff measure. Itsrates exceed anything 
that this country has ever known. Every trust, every n 
every great corporate interest has been taken care of in this bill. 
It is a perfect revelry of corporate power. I have naught against 
corporations per se. A corporation is simply a person created 
by the law for a ific and, usually, a beneficent purpose. It 
should be protected in every legitimate right. But this bill car- 
ries favors to corporations, at the expense of the consuming pub- 
lic, to stich an extent that we are led to believe that the corporate 
interests have been allowed to fix customs duties to be levied on 
their products according to their own sweet will. The rates on 
the great meo e the items have been fixed without regard to 
therevenueto be obtained therefrom by the Government, butsolely 
with regard to the revenue which some special interests are to re- 
ceive. 

This bill has been supported on the ground that it will restore 
prosperity to our country. If I believed it would bring about 
this end, so devoutly to be wished, I should put aside all other 
considerations and vote for the conference report. But there is 
good ground for suspicion that all of these promises of prosperity 
are US and vain. We have heard too many of them. We 
were told last fall that the triumph of Mr. McKinley in the Presi- 
dential election would immediately start the country upon a tri- 
umphal march down the flowery paths of prosperity. It would 
restore confidence, and confidence was all that was needed. 

Ihear gentlemen declaring nowadays that they never thought 
the good times would beimmediate; but the talk was different 
last fall, and the wonder now is what has become of the men who 
talked so loud about the good times coming as soon as Mr. Bryan 
and the threat of free silver were out of the way. Mr. McKinley 
was elected, but the good times came not. 

Then they told us to wait until the 4th of March. You could 
notexpect good times to begin until the advance agent got the 
reins of power into his own hands; but the McKinley boom 
would surely begin its booming when he pronounced the magic 
words of the official oath. 

This promise of prosperity has also been broken to our hope, 
We have heard much aboutthe Cleveland panic and the McKinley 
boom. After four and a half months of the McKinley boom I 
challenge any gentleman to tell us in what respect it ditfers from 
the Cleveland panic. A panicunder Cleveland and a boom under 
McKinley seem to be one and the same bar If this is McKin- 
ley's boom we have with us now, what will McKinley's panic be 
like when it comes along? 

But, perchance, this extra session of Congress was called ta 
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manufacture the long-delayed and much- promised prosperity. If 
so, the conference report before us is the finished product of the 
Republican prosperity factory. It is the sum total of all that we 
have done at this session of Congress. It must be all that is needed 
to restore prosperity to this distressed and poverty-pinched land, 
Surely it is an all-sufficient remedy for every evil that besets the 
land, for have we not seen the ublican majority in this House 
for fonr long months insisting t we should pass the Dingley 
bill and pass nothing else? I must not forget, however, that they 
also passed four extravagant appropriation bills ng over 
$70,000,000. The statesmanship of this House has reduced all that 
is needed to produce prosperity toa very simple formula. It is 
something like this: ** Waste the people's money in extravagant 
appropriations, increase the people's taxes to the highest point 
known in history, give the trusts and combines everything they 
ask. and thereafter adjourn three days at a time.“ : 

This ery oe! bill is a magnificent and all-embracing piece of leg- 
islation, to be sure! It is the seek-no-further of statesmanship. 

The greatest poet said: 

. he lily, 
TO ritum oer vik 
'To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with 2 — 
To seek the beanteous eye of heaven to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

It is a great pity that William Shakespeare did not know this 
Dingley bill in his day, that he might have added one more to the 
things perfect of their kind. ughter.] To add another word 
to this perfect and all-sufücient legislation would be ‘‘ wasteful 
and ridiculous excess." Nothing remains for statesmanship ex- 
cept to adjourn three days at a time. The Chaplain says his 

rayer, the Clerk reads his Journal, the gentleman from Maine 

Mr. DINGLEY] moves to adjourn for three days, and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Siursox] enters his parliamentary objec- 
tions. That constitutes a full day's work for the 356 members of 
this House. Thus the wisdom of the Dingley bill makes states- 
manship irae n ath: 

In short, Mr. Speaker, the Republican party offers this bill to 
the country as the only and sufficient remedy for the business 
depression and ial disaster under which the country suffers. 
We join issue on the question of fact thus presented. We hold 
that this bill will tend to make times worseinstead of better; that 
such prosperity as the country may have after this bill becomes a 
law will bein spite of it and not because of it. If the power 
belonged to us instead of them, we would reverse their policy. 
They make taxes higher and money scarcer. We would make 
taxes lower, government cheaper, and money more plentiful. 
FFF = ondansa BA can Dok 

to the prosperity people. ery ows that you 
can not enrich a man by taking money out of his pocket and put- 
ting it in the public Treasury. The support of government is one 
of the expenses of citizens. When money is paid into the treas- 
ury, it is, from the standpoint of the government receiving it, rey- 
enue; but from the standpoint of the citizens paying it, that money 
must be considered under the head of expenditures. When you 
increase taxation you increase what citizens have to pay out of their 
earnings. Itis pee evident that this does not add to their financial 
prosperity. If it is true that you can not enrich a man by taking 
money out of his pocket and putting it in the public Treasury, it 
is equally true that E pes can not enrich a man by taking 
out of his pocket and putting it in some other fellow’s 
follows, therefore, that the protective features of this bill will do 
as little as its tax features to add to the A i rity of the pepe, 

But.“ say the protectionists, this bill will cut off the of 
foreign-made which has come into our market under the 
Wilson bill. It will thereby give work to our own manufacturers 
and bring about prosperity.” The d ded from the assumption 
that the hard times have been brought about by an increase in our 
foreign imports. This assumption is exactly contrary to the fact. 
During the hard times imports to this oe have, according to 
reliable and official figures. fallen off under the Wilson bill. 

Instead of increasing and causing hard times, our imports have 
decreased because of the hard times. Our people have not been 
able to buy as many goods as they formerly bought. Accord- 
ingly, less of rR goods and less of domestic goods both have 
been consumed. e trouble our manufacturers are facing isnot 
that they have been cut out of the home market; itis that the 
home market has lost its purchasing power. 

While it is certain that there is nothing for the joue at large 
to get out of this bill in the way of financial relief, it is by no 
means certain that the tariff beneficiaries will get as much out of 
te. Idoubt whether this bill will restore pros- 
aad even to the special classes who receive special favors in it. 

people are poor. They are not making a profit on their labor. 

The great masses of agriculturists, which constitute the basis of 
the home market, have exhausted their purchasing power, and 
1 will pot ae o posame under = bill for those I o receive its 
vors to ge rich pickings they are expecting from the people. 
You can not get feathers from a goose that has already been com- 


itas they antici 


ae plucked. This bill s 3 drive no American mar- 
et, like a great goose, intoa pen, where, cooped up, it is to be 
plucked by the trusts. But I fear the goose is ARER bare. 

When ies ody oome again, it must come first of all to that 
great producing class, our farmers nnd miners. They go to the 
earth and produce something therefrom. All wealth comes from 
theland. Labor ps 7 to land produces wealth. Right there is 
the starting point of subsistence and of all the material good things 
men enjoy. Destroy those who work on the land, and you destroy 
everything. Take away the profits of those who cultivate the 
fields and of those who dig up ores from the bowels of the earth, 
and you will in the last analysis take away the profits of all men. 

When this country was first settled, it was by farmers. They 
cleared the forests, reduced the land to tillage, and lived on what 
they raised. Our cities grew up, our manufactories were estab- 
lished, our merchants spread ont their goods, in order primarily 
to SUPPLY these farmers with what they needed. Of course the 
men of the cities became in turn customers of the farmers. The 
relation is in a large measure mutual. But the farm is primary; 
the city and town secondary. Did you ever hear of any country 
in which cities were first established, in which manufacturers 
started their enterprises, and in which the farmers came later, 
growing up around, in order to feed the people in the factories 
and the towns? The farmers come first, and then the others come 
to ify their wants and supply their needs. 

ur home market has broken down because its foundation has 
crumbled. Conditions on the farm are such that the farmer, after 
he has paid his taxes and the interest on his mortgage, has little 
left to buy the goods he would like to have for himself and family. 

He can no longer buy from the storekeeper, or, if he buys, he can 
not pay the bill. Since the storekeeper can not sell to his custom- 
ers, he can not in turn buy from the jobber, and the jobber no 
longer orders from the manufacturer. 

e farmer has been hard hit, and the blow delivered on the 
broad acres of the farm is felt with staggering force in every city 
and in every factory in the land. It is the policy of madmen for 
the factory owners, feeling in their business the effect of the blow 
the farmers have received, to seek relief by giving the farmers 
another blow. Yet if this bill means anything it means: Hit the 
farmer again.” The workingmen of the cities and towns and the 
workingmen of the farms have a mutual interest, and you can not 
strike one without striking the other. 

. Mr. Speaker, this bill seems to me, and I say it without intend- 
ing any personal disrespect to gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber, a cruel and unjust measure, the most ces qua tariff 
bill that American politics has ever known. It will bring op- 
pression to those already oppressed. It will make unnecessary 
exactions from those unable to bear them. Knowing that the 
bill will soon be a law and that the correctness of our predictions 
a" bo pas to immediate test, we do Ly ew perd 15 ened that it 

i ing misery, not prosperity, and that it will at the first op- 
portunity be A PRIE d penis by the American people, just 
as the McKinley bill was repudiated and repealed. 

In concluding these remarks, [ wish to call the attention of the 
country to the fact that in this Chamber the men who have stood 
against this revolutionary and unpatriotic tariff are the men who 
were denounced last fall as anarchists and revolutionists, while 
the men who paraded last fall as the only men who favored honest 
dealings are the ones who have framed, and are now about to pass, 
this tariff to rob the people and to enrich the trusts. Is this bill 
to be taken as the measure and standard of their honesty? The 
lesson is that the Democratic party, true to its history, is still the 
great conservative and justice. loving party in this country. [Loud 
(D on the Democratic side. 

he SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I yield ten minutes more to the gentleman, 
if he desires it. r 

Mr. HANDY. I think we have the privilege of extending in 
the RECORD, If so, that will satisfy me just as well as taking the 
time, thanking the gentleman from Tennessee for his kindness. 
9 on the Democratic side.] 

e SPEAKER. The Chair is in doubt as to whether the order 
would include leave to extend remarks; but if there be no objec- 
tion, leave to extend will be ted to the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, in response to a suggestion which 
has been made as to the leave given to print remarks on this bill, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order already made be so modi- 
fied as to give leave to print and also to extend remarks in the 
RECORD for twenty days, commencing to-morrow. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who desires to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Maine what the conference did with that provision of the 
bill which authorized the President to enter into treaties in con- 
nection with the regie tobacco contracts? 

Mr, DINGLEY. The Senate receded from the amendment, 
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with the understanding that the gentleman interested would in- 
troduce a joint resolution covering the same ground, which could 
be 5 by the Ways and Means Committee and passed b 


the House. The only reason for excluding it from the tariff b 
was that, it being a temporary provision, it was not deemed wise 
to put it into a permanent law. 

ir. SWANSON. But there will be no objection to reporting it 
by the committee? 

Mr. DINGLEY. There will be no objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. S er, I wish to call attention to certain 
provisions of this bill which I believe will work great injury to 
some of my constituents in South Dakota. It is well known that 
lead ore is very largely used in extracting the precious metals 
from the baser materials which accompany them. Hence any in- 
crease in the price of lead ore, either by means of a tariff or other- 
wise, anything that makes it more expensive to miners, necessaril 
reduces their wages in the same proportion. Now, I find that this 
bill places a duty of 14 cents a pound upon lead ore, and I find 
ue. in extracting the lead from the ore there is a waste of about 

0 per cent — 

r. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman will pardon me, the pro- 
vision is not a cent and a half a pond upon lead ore; it is a cent 
e & half a pound upon the lead in the ore—a very different 
thing. 

Mr. KELLEY. "Very well "The gentleman says it is upon the 
lead in the ore. Now, there is a loss of about 10 per cent in ex- 
tracting it; it is unmanufactured, and you have got to put that 
lead ore through a manufacturing process before it becomes manu- 
factured lead. Hence I insist that it is simply lead ore and noth- 
ing else—— 

r. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. KELLEY. Icannot yield any more outof my ten minutes 
unless my time can be extended. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I simply wanted to correct an impression 
which the gentleman seems to have. 

Mr. KELLEY. I think I have the correct impression. The 
dur is upon the lead in the ore, and you have got to extract the 
lead from the ore before you can use it. This bill places a duty 
of a cent and a half a pound upon lead ore, which in the markets 
of the world is worth about 1 cent a pound, making an ad valorem 
duty of 150 per cent. . 

Add to that the 10 per cent of waste in extracting and you have 
an ad valorem ou. of 160 per cent. I find, further, that pig lead 
is placed under a xd of 21 cents per pound, and pig lead in the 
markets of the world is worth about 24 cents a pound. That 
makes an ad valorem rate of 85 per cent. I would like to know, 
Mr. Speaker, why the Republican party has reversed in this case 
its “time-honored policy” and placed a higher duty upon the raw 
material than on the manufaetured article. Here is a difference 
of 70 per cent and a little more in favor of the raw material. 

The only reason that I can find for this discrimination is that a 
certain gentleman claiming to be a resident of the United States, 
a Mr. Guggenheim, who owns large lead-refining mills in Mexico, 
demands to have it so, and he has got it. The capacity of the mills 
owned by Mr. Guggenheim in Mexico is said to be more than 
12,000 tons daily. He imports 8 quantities of manufactured 
lead into the United States, and he demands a low duty npa that, 
and he has got a low duty. He desires a high duty on lead ore, 
to keep it out, and he has got it. Now. I say that the miners of 
the Black Hills and the miners of other sections, who are engaged 
in mining the 3 metals 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that this provision was put in the bill at the demand of the Sena- 
tors from Montana and from Colorado, and if the Senator from 
Sonth Dakota, Mr. PETTIGREW, did not also favor it? 

Mr. KELLEY. As to the last proposition, I answer positively 
no. As to the first proposition, I do not know. But I do say, Mr. 
Speaker, that this provision is antagonistic to the interests of 
miners everywhere in this country, the men who are engaged in 
taking out of the bowels of the earth the precious metals, and I 
say to my friend from Minnesota [Mr. TawNEY]. who, I under- 
stand, is a great adherent of the gold standard, though having but 
very little gold to stand upon, that he ought not to antagonize 
any e ea which looks to bringing into use more money. 

aughter. 
Hon, this bill does work great injustice to the men who are en- 
gaged in the mining industry. I do not know, on the other hand. 
who is to be benefited by it or whether anybody is to be benefited 
by it except this Mr. Guggenheim. 

How much time have Fonti M Speaker? 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman four and one-half minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I want to say a word in reply to a certain gen- 
tleman from Texas who occupied the floor a while this afternoon, 


and who paid his compliments in no uncertain terms to the great 
Dingley bill. 

That gentleman stated, as I am informed, that every man who 
sat here and refused to vote against this bill was a ** moral coward.” 
Now, gentlemen, I did not vote against the bill and I did not vote 
forit. I belong to a political school that does not believe that the 
tariff is the great an 3 issue before the people; and I 
believe, Mr. Speaker, t if the amendment offered by Senator 
PETTIGREW had been adopted as a part of this bill, the greatest 
amount of harm would have been taken out of the bill. I believe 
that the greatest harm comes through high tariff by building up 
trusts and combinations, not by stimulating the production or 
the manufacture of articles in this country. 

But I do agree with gentlemen on this side of the House, and 
perhaps with the gentleman from Texas, that corporations and 
trusts and combinations are built up under this high protective 
system. I believe that 1 have favored the sugar trust unduly, 
I believe that provision has been placed in this bill in such a man- 
ner that an ordinary mind, unacquainted with polariscopic tests 
and one thing and another known only to experts, can not tell 
anything about it. This has been done for the sole purpose of 
deceiving the people of this country. I believe that this tariff bill 
is too high; that the Wilson bill was high enough, as it was the 
highest tariff that was ever imposed on the consumers of this 
country except the McKinley bill; and the gentleman whose name 
is upon this bill stated at the foot of the bill that the rate of duty 
it imposed was on an average 7 par cent higher than those of the 
McKinley bill. Hence I think its rates are too high, even as a 
revenue measure, When the McKinley bill was enacted, in 1890, 
it was designated as a bill to reduce the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. This simply meant that its schedules were in a large de- 
gree prohibitive. This measure is designated as a bill to increase 
the revenues, while the rates it imposes are admittedly higher 
than the McKinley bill, and must accordingly be prohibitive in a 
greater degree. 1t has certain revenue features. of course, the 
greatest being the increase in the duty on sugars of more than 100 
per cent, which will bear very heavily on the poorer class; and 
thus we see the 1 jr party can no longer boast of givin 
the people **a free breakfast table." But the trusts contribu 
heavily to the Republican exchequer in the last campaign, and 
they had to be allowed to recoup themselves in recovery of tho 
outlay. 

Of course the same farce is acted ont in this bill that is in every 
tariff bill the Republican enacted, namely, ** protecting the 
farmer." I wish to say to the Republican members of this House 
that you can no longer deceive the farmers of this country. They 
know that it is impossible to afford them any commensurate de- 
gree of protection, when they send abroad to be sold in the open 
markets of the world more than 8600, 000. 000 annually of the prod- 
ucts of their industry. But however bad this bill may be, how- 
ever much it favors trusts and monopolies, a majority of the peo- 
ple of this country voted for the Republican party. knowing that 
some such measure would be the result if they were successful; 
and I know of no better way to prove to them the utter folly o: 
expecting relief from such a measure than to give them all the 
want of it. Hence IJ want to see the Republicans make this bi 
exactly to their liking, and I believe that it will prove quicker 
than ae else the hollowness of the claims that are made 
for it. Still I claim that the tariff is not the great and momentous 
question before the American people to-day. * 

I want to say to that gentleman from Texas who said that the 
man was a ** moral coward” who refused to vote against this bill 
thatthe members of the People's Party are not moral cowards; 
that men who dared to sever their affiliations with their old par- 
ties and join a new organization and blaze the way for reforms 
were never known as moral cowards in this or any other age. I 
say to you men that you have exhausted the vocabulary of vile 
epithets upon the heads of the members of the People's Pu 
but I say it remained for the gentleman from Texas to first apply 
the vile epithet ** moral cow: 
the insult back in his face. 

I want to say this to the gentleman from Texas: That when he 
and his associates had the moral courage to nominate for Presi- 
dent last fall a man who made the open statement that he was 
indebted to no trust, clique, combination, or corporation in the 
nation, and if elected would be under no obligations to them, the 
People's Party had the moral courage to refuse to nominate a man 
of their own, and supported your candidate. [Applause.] I am 

roud of having supported that man; and I believe that should 
he be again nominated he will receive the same support, not b 
fusion of the parties, but in an honorable recognition of all — 5 2 
zations that stand for the common people against the rapacious 
of trusts and corporations and combinations of capitalists. 
Applause. ] 

But I want to say to the gentleman from Texas that when you 
nominated that man, when you made the Chicago platform and 
made it in the interest of common humanity, and when you placed 


to that organization, and I hurl 
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the Abe Lincoln of 1896 upon that platform, you did not discuss 
the tariff question. I want to ask you in what speech did Wil- 
liam J. Bryan make the tariff question the paramount issue of 


that campai gn? 
Here the hammer fell.] 
r. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 


KELLEY] allow me to ask him a question? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, and 
it can only be extended by the consent of the House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ishould be very glad to answer the gentleman's 

uestion. 
3 Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to enter into 
the general debate on this bill; but I want to furnish to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. KELLEY] a little information 
which will doubtless be valuable to him when he elaborates and 
extends the very able speech which he has just concluded. 
. Mr KELLEY. By explaining all the workings of the sugar 
trust, I hope. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman ought not to get excited. 
Iam going to give him some information. 

Mr. KELLEY. I never get excited. Ke l 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The tariff on lead in ore and upon pig lead 
is doubtless a little higher in this bill now than a groas many mem- 
bers of the House would have fixed it if they had had exactly their 
way about it. In the bill as passed by the House the duty on lead in 
the ore was 1 cent a pound, and the duty was correspondingly ad- 
vanced upon the finished product. But if the gentleman will 
carefully examine the proceedings of the Senate, he will discover 
that at the demand of the representatives of the People’s Party 
the increase was made in that body; and it was held in the bill by 
the vigorous protest and advocacy of the member of the People's 
Party on the conference committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask the gentleman to name from what State 
those members of the People's Party that he speaks of came, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. From the Northwest. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is that all one State? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; there are several States up there. 

Mr. KELLEY. Which of those States, then? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It was demanded by the two Populist 
Senators from Nevada. 

Mr. KELLEY. If I understand the matter, Nevada has hardly 
one Populist Senator—certainly not more than one. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. She has two. 

Mr. KELLEY. As I understand it, a man who votes for the 
sugar trust is nota very good Populist; and one of those voted 
for the sugar schedule. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I think the gentleman will find that this 
increase is supported by the Senators from Montana, one of whom, 
I believe, has declared limes lf to be a Populist, or at least voting 
with that PN 

Mr. KELLEY. I never heard it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I wish to say, in this connection, that I do 
not hold myself responsible for what anybody is politically who 
is in this opposition: 

Mr. KELLEY. Then you should not make accusations con- 
cerning 8 yon know nothing about. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have to place them somewhere. It is 
very easy to "y that a man is not a Populist or is not anything. 
That is one of the easiest things to say. But you will find that the 
increase on lead ore was putinto the bill originally on the demand 
of the Senators from the Northwestern States—the States now 
largely represented by Populist Senators—and was held in the bill 
at their demand in the conference committee. That is all I have 
to say about it. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him for a question? I have made a calculation along 
the line of the classifications embodied in this bill, and according 
to the best ability I could bring to bear, I figure that under the 
duties fixed by the conferees white lead will yield three and one- 
half millions net—what may be called protection to the lead 
trust annually. Will the gentleman from Ohio inform me 
whether that calculation is fairly correct or not, in his judgment? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, does the gentleman say it is? 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. According to my best ability it is 
correct, but if the gentleman from Ohio indicates that it is not 
correct—although I had intended to publicly make the statement— 
I will withhold it and revise my figures. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the gentleman says it is correct, I am 
willing to take his conclusion, 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. Then I accept the conclusion as 
true. as the gentleman from Ohio says it is. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The “gentleman from Ohio" does not 
know, and does not care anything about it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. I know the latter part of the 
statement is true. It is proverbial with his party on this ques- 
tion. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 


The SPEAKER.  Thequestionis on agreeing to the conference 


report. 

Mr. BAILEY. I presume that that is not seriously submitted, 
Mr. Speaker. Isuggest that the House now take a recess. 

The SPEAKER. If some other gentleman desires to occupy 
the floor, the Chair will recognize him, 

Mr. BAILEY. ‘The gentlemanfrom Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN 
still controls his hour, the most of which is unexhausted, as 
understand it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has asked the 
Chair to reserve the remainder of his time. 

Mr. BAILEY, Inview of that fact, believing that he will want 
to use it later on, I ask unanimous consent that the House now 
take a recess until 8 o’clock. 

There was no Py eel and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 57 
minutes p. m.) the House took a recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House, at 8 o'clock p. m., resumed 
its session. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, just before the recess to-day the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. FLEMING], who had occupied some 
part of his hour, yielded the remainder of the time to me, to be 
yielded by me to other gentlemen on the floor. Before I had an 
opportunity to consume any portion of the time—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before the gentleman proceeds, I desire to say 
thatitis my hope that we may be able to come to a vote at 10 
o'clock on the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am inclined to think that we can not reach a 
vote by 10 o'clock. Iam of the opinion, however, that we might 
possibly reach a vote by, or perhaps before, 11 o'clock. Iam not 
able just now to say as to how much time I shall occupy myself. 

Mr. DINGLEY, Iunderstand the gentleman to say that on or 
before 11 o'clock we will be able, with the consent of his side, to 
reach a vote? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is my judgment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ithink it would not be advisable to postpone 
the vote to a later hour than that. I trustthe gentleman will be 
able to arrange the time, however, so that we may secure a vote 
on the bill by half past 10 o'clock. 

I wish further to say that we shall desire to occupy fifteen 
minutes, or perhaps a half an hour, on this side in closing the dis- 
cussion, and I trust we will be able to come to a vote certainly 
not later than 11 o'clock. 

Mr. BAILEY. I desire to be entirely frank with the gentleman 
from Maine, and say to him, if I feel like occupying as much time 
as I may desire to occupy in the discussion, we will not be able to 
reach a vote as early as half past 10 o'clock, but I do think we can 
reach it by 11 o'clock, Iam not able to say just how long I will 


eak. 

TE. DINGLEY. Can not an arrangement be made to reach a 
vote at 11 o'clock, then? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not be willing to make a hard and fast 
arrangement of that kind, because I would not liketo speak against 
a time agreement. 

Mr.DINGLEY. I make the observation simply because I do 
not desire to cut off the gentleman from Texas in any manner, 
but I believe that he is yielding to various gentlemen not mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. These are some promises for a short time that 
J have made an arrangement for and feel under obligation to com- 

ly with even if it comes out of my own time. 

Will the Chair kindlyinform me how much time the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FLEMING] occupied? 

The SPEAKER: Thirty-seven minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then there will be twenty-three minutes of his 
hour left? 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire tosay that I shall move, as near 11 
o'clock as possible—certainly not later than that—the previous 
question on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iunderstand that. t 

I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
DowELL]. 

Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, within a few hours there will 
have been placed upon the statutes of the United States a new 
tariff or revenue measure. A little more than four months ago 
the President of the United States convened the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress in extraordinary session for the alleged purpose of providing 
means to raise revenue and to encourage the industries of the 
United States." After these four months of deliberation, what is 
the result? First, there is an evidence that the Republican party 
has once more played falsely with the American people. 
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Instead of providing a measure that will raise revenue, as the 
purpose was stated to be, we have not that, but we have a meas- 
ure that provides profit and support for the trusts and combines 
of this country. It was generally believed by the American people 
that when Congress convened in extraordinary session, a moderate 
tariff bill would be framed in a short time, and Congress would 
adjourn. Instead of that, the people have been disappointed. 
The work has undoubtedly, as it shows upon the face of the meas- 
ure that we have before us, been conducted in such a manner 
that all the trusts and combines have had their interests looked 
after, and the interests of the people have been ignored, to suffer 
as heretofore. 

I have said that there is another evidence of playing false with 
the American ple. In the election last year it was stated the 
country over that all that the American people had to do was to 
elect Major McKinley; that confidence would be restored and 
prosperity would once more come. In this the people were dis- 
appointed. It was a false promise. Confidence was not restored. 
Prosperity has not come. 

I wish to read a few words uttered by one of the greatest expo- 
nents of the gold standard in the last campaign, and one of the 
most able advocates of theelection of President McKinley, to show 
that prosperity has not come. In the Forum for July there is an 
artis by J. Laurence Laughlin, professor of political economy in 
the University of Chicago, who, as I have already said, was one of 
the chief exponents of the gold standard last year, and a man who 
did more, probably, to mislead the people of the West than any 
other man who worked for that side in the campaign. He says: 

The present heavy depression of industry is certainly a far cry from the 


cheerful bustle of prosperity which the eral public expected as a conse- 
quence of Mr. Me Einen s Section. 8 so iva was the belief in 


recovery in case of "pi gen success that last November was led as 
the turning tof industrial pe The feeling of confidence im- 
mediately r the election caused a great rise in the prices of securities, 


oniy io be followed, within a month or tw: 


5 bya org gnc disheartening 


leaden fee 

This comes not from a Democrat, but from a Republican of 
Republicans. If anyone on this side were to make the same state- 
ment, it would be denounced as mere partisan claptrap; but 
here we have the words of a on who is regarded as one of 
the most eminent of our economic writers in this country. I wish 
to gnato a few sentences further from what he says in this same 
article: 


A tariff bill was MD from the McKinley Administration by most well- 
informed men,if only to provide a larger income to meet existing deficits; 
but it was generally assumed that it would be a moderate measure. 

The American people expected that we would have a moderate 
measure; that it would not be a high protective measure; that it 
would not be a restoration of the McKinley tariff; but in this they 
have been disappointed. You are not only restoring the McKinley 
tariff, but you are making a tariff that carries much higher rates 
than that bill. In the words which follow Mr. Laughlin charges 
the majority party of Congress with playing falsely with its sup- 
porters: 

Indeed, in the days immediately following the election, in a flush of grate- 
ful appreciation for the help of sound-money Democrats, Republican news- 
papers Srey. suggested a tariff with such reasonable duties t these new 
1 might have no reason for ever leaving the Republican fold. And during 
ie * 8 in St. los] D to the —.— SIMA the 

rty was not pledged to any particular es was explain mean 
8 such extreme 8 those in the 5 bill (which might be 
suggested by the nomination of Mr. McKinley himself) were intended. The 
8 of the s; session of Congress was based on the imperative need 
of additional revenues to overcome the deficit, and not ostensibly on the 
need for greater protection. 4 

Moreover, it was urged that if the gold reserve were to be kept intact, or 
a surplus provided with which to ret greenbacks, more income was de- 


manned. It need not be said that these aims do not seem to have guided the 
framers of tariff le; tion up to the present time. A moderate bill. so ad- 
justed as to provide sufficient revenues, followed by a speedy adjournment 


of Congress, would, no doubt, have given the country—even though suspi- 
cious of the monetary situation—great encouragement to undertake impor- 
tant enterprises. 
Further on Professor Laughlin says: 
Instead of this, what was the country given? 
And he says in answer to his own question: 
A tariff of exaggerations, a tariff of scandals, a tariff of barbarisms, a tariff 
which UBER both Republicans and Democrats, and whose extreme 
rovisions have been so thoroughly advertised throughout the len; 
reudth of the land that counter agitation for & reform of customs duties is 
2 to be quite inevitably a part of the future, even before the bill is en- 


Instead of an act likely to be acquiesced in, and under which the indus- 
tries affected could count upon some reasonable certainty for a few years 
ahead, the exasperation at the methods of our national } tors is so in- 
tense, so contemptuous, that permanency of tariff —— on is “an irides 
cent dream." It is believed that this legislation is being framed neither in 
accordance with 8 principles per se, nor for purposes of revenue, 
but by a process of bargaining for se gain which will not bear the light. 

Here is one of the most valued supporters of Major McKinley in 
the last campaign now repudiating the acts of his party and de- 
nouncing the tariff bill about to be passed. His characterization 
of this bill is worthy of special attention. I believe it is most apt 
and just. Professor Laughlin’s opinion is likewise that of many 
other noted men who voted for the Republican Presidential can- 
didate last fall. 


Mr. Laughlin states an important fact, namely, that this tariff 
act will not be acquiesced in. It is not a law which the best in- 
terests of the country demand. It does not carry the marks of 
honest intentions and unselfish motives. This measure is of such 
character that tariff agitation will go on. The honest toilin 
DE of this country will not submit long to unequal and unjus 

ation. 

Had the framers of this bill set about to make a bill to provide 
sufficient revenue, they could have, within a few weeks, so 
amended the law now in force, Congress could have adjourned 
many weeks ago, the people of this country, except those holding 
large interests in trusts and great combines, would be satisfied, 
aag busin ess men could proceed with some certainty as to the 

u s 

Professor Laughlin, in the article from which I have quoted, in 
commenting upon the method of preparing this bill now before 
us, Says: 

The e = 
WU bat hA to Be ie CTO err gre ver eae 
be compared to disputants sitting in court and ing ju ent on their 
own cases, Such a system contains in itself the A PE of its own destruc- 

What mighty words of truth! How prophetic! Althongh the 
writer is not a member of Con , he seems to know some in- 
side facts. He understands that the schedules of this bill were 
fixed by agents of trusts and manufacturers. Who can point out 
one schedule that was fixed by the farmers of this country? Yet 
sedi fair-minded man in this House must admit that the agricul- 
tural industries of this country are suffering the greatest of all. 
What has been done to benefit the farmers and laborers? Noth- 
ing. But they will be compelled to pay more for what they must 


buy. 

The sugar trust has been highly favored in this bill. To-day 
sugar has gone up 6 points. The great lumber kings have been 
given $2 a thousand on lumber. The great butchers in Chicago 
are granted a duty on hides. Now, four men out of five believe 
the cattle raisers will not be benefited by this duty. It is alleged 
that this duty is allowed to remunerate the millionaire butchers 
for what -— contributed to Mr. Hanna’s campaign fund. 

Professor Laughlin says: 


It may not be a pleasant thing to say, but never before—at least in this 
generation—has there been such widespread loss of confidence in the honor 
and integrity of our public servants in Congress. One almost hesitates to 

ut into words the uent admissions of thoughtful men that national 
egislation is to-day bar; ed for, if not actually bought and sold. So far 
has suspicion gone that it is even bruited about, as matter of common report, 
that while the President himself may not have made election promises, yet 
his agents have engaged for him, in the form of a tariff bill, to allow numer- 


secure the nomination and election of their candidate. The audacity, the un- 
ng pres " displayed in Washington gives color to such reports; else 
why shi such legislation be given its strange preeminence over monetary 


reform? 
And further on in the article he says: 


Even if the tariff bill be enacted, we shall not, by any means, see the fet- 


ters removed from our hampered industries. 


Mr. Speaker, what the people of this country want is a mod- 
erate tariff measure that will provide sufficient revenue; a reve- 
nuelaw that lays taxes in an equal and just manner. 

Mr. DOC Y. Mr.Speaker, I avail myself of the courtesy 
of the House to submit one or two observations in reference to the 
pending measure. The Dingley tariff act is the nineteenth gen- 
eral revision of the tariff in the history of our country, and it will 
very shortly spent the Wilson Act. It is impossible to accu- 
rately estimate the annual revenue it will yield to the Treasury, 
but for every dollar it brings to the Treas it will yield at least 
five times as much to the already plethoric income of trusts and 
monopolies. The benefits to protected interests are enormously 
out of proportion to the advantages which will accrue to the 


The bill in great part is framed along the rigid lines of the pro- 
tective policy, which operates to limit importations, and thus de- 
crease Federal revenues. If the measure does not revive our 
languishing industries and restore prosperity to the people, it will 
at least add to the already colossal fortunes of men who have 
heretofore been the beneficiaries of the protective system. The 
manufacturers have, therefore, abundant reasons for exultation, 
but there is no joyfor the men in theiremploy. The trusts which 
have been built up and fostered by the system can rejoice, but the 
farmer, whose market for surplus products becomes narrower, 
will have no occasion to applaud. 

It may be said, however, that the Dingley Act liquidates in part 
the campaign obligations of the distinguished chairman of the 
Republican national. committee, MARK Hanna. Very shortly 
after the passage of the Dingley bill by the House I was present 
at a conversation between two distinguished Republicans of na- 
tional reputation, in which one of the parties to the conversation 
predicted that unless the rates of the Dingley bill were sharply 
reduced before its enactment into law the law would become so 
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The bill as reported by the conference committee is probably 
higher in many of its schedules than when it originally passed the 
House, and y in its average rate of taxation the Mc- 
Kinley law. The average rate of taxation under the McKinley 
law was 49.58 per cent; the average rate of taxation under the 
Wilson Act 39.94 per cent, while the average rate of taxation 
under the Dingley Act will probably be about 58 per cent. It re- 
mains, therefore, to be seen whether the prophecy of this distin- 
guished Republican will be fulfilled. Mr. Speaker, the McKinley 
Act increased almost all duties. 3 

Under the McKinley po icy the ramparts of protection were 
raised at every point, and its lines bristled with prohibitory du- 
ties. It imposed higher rates of taxation than had been exacted 
by any prior tariff act, and was a defiant challenge of commercial 
war to the nations of the earth. The Wilson Act succeeded the 
McKinley Act, and although unsatisfactory in some of its sched- 
ules, it made along stride in the direction of freer trade. The 
Wilson Act transferred to the free list 106 articles which were sub- 
ject to duty under the McKinley Act. The rates of taxation on 
100 other articles were reduced from 50 to 75 per cent, on 367 arti- 
cles from 25 to 50 per cent, and on 238 articles the reduction 
exceeded 25 per cent. 8 z 

The rates of taxation on 128 articles remained as they were in 
the McKinley Act. The Wilson Act (because of the nominal 
Democratic majority in the Senate) was tainted with protection 
in a few of its schedules, and yet its operations fully vindicate 
the wisdom of the Democratie theory in respect to taxation and 


foreign trade. : 

The exhibit of the e and imports of the United States, 
only recently issued by the Bureau of Statistics, shows a marvel- 
ous growth in our trade during the last fiscal year, which 


is without precedent in all our history. : 
The to rts of domestic and foreign merchandise agg 
patea $1,051,987,091, being $169,880,153 in excess of the 
l year, while at the same time the imports were $764,373,905, 
or $15,350,000 less than the previous year, That is to say, under 
the policy of reciprocal e the United States đuring the last 
year increased by $169,380,153 the value of its ay a products 
sold abroad, the amount purchased abroad having been $15,350,- 
000 less than during the preceding year. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that if commerce is unfettered this country can again suc- 
y compete with the great commercial nations of the earth, 
The benign policy, however, under which our commerce is rapidly 
e be reversed by the Dingley Act. 

The highways of ocean commerce and the markets of the world 
are to be again surrendered to England and other nations and the 
business enterprise of our own people limited to our own shores. 
But, Mr. er, the conference report having been so recently 
submitted, and without the usual accompanying comparative 
statement, it is impossible for me at this time tocritically analyze 
the rates of the Dinge bill, but it is manifest that taxation runs 
riot in all of its sc edule: It is estimated that more than 200 
classes of articles carry tax rates averaging between 50 and 75 per 
cent; more than 50 classes average between 75 and 100 per cent, 
while more than 100 classes of articles carry duties in excess of 
those levied by the McKinley Act. ‘ 

** McKinleyism” and ** Dingleyism " are both extreme illustra- 
tions of the vicious policy of paternalism. The McKinley Act, in 
the campaigns following its enactment, led the Republican party 
to disaster. The Dingley Act, in the campaigns to come, wi 
prove still more disastrous to that party. 

It was Waterloo for the Republican party in 1890 and 1892. It 
will be Waterloo, Sedan, and towa, all in one, in 1897 and 1898. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. BERRY. Coming from a State, Mr. S er, where tariff 
reform had its birth, almost, after the war, w the extravagant 
bills of the Republican party had been ; representing, as I 
do, nearly 200,000 people upon this floor, I feel it due at least that 
I should express my condemnation of this bill. I do not think 
that I will be able to come up to the standard of the distinguished 

tleman from Maine [Mr. DIiNGLEY] when he says that speak- 
ing is worth $100,000 a day, for I would take a very much less 
amount than that for anything I am going to say this evening. 

Still I want to say to the gentleman from Maine that, while he 
thinks this may bring $100,000 of revenue into the Treasury of 
the United States, Iam well satisfied that it will take from the 
American people who consume the goods roe by this tariff 
bill many millions a year that they would not have to pay if the 
law as it now stands upon the statute book—the Wilson bill,I 
mean—continued in force; for we find this remarkable condition 
of things under the Wilson bill, that while inthe last of the 
McKinley bill only $158,000,000 of were expo from this 
country, in the last year $278,000,000 of the products of the manu- 
factures of this country have been transported from this country 


which is the thing that we want and what I have been taught to 
believe in my State as a Democrat. 2 

Ido believe that the only right we have is to pass a tariff for 
revenue, and that alone; and when this bill is urged for the pur- 
pose of protecting the industries of this country and encouraging 
them, it is direct! y in the face of every idea that has been taught 
in the Democratic party from the days of Thomas Jefferson down 
to the present. 

We had a meeting in the city of Louisville, in my State, the 
other day of those Gold Democrats who voted for Mr. McKinley 
[laughter], and they agreed that the worst piece of perfidy ever 
practiced on the people of the United States was now being con- 
templated. That is what was said by these Democrats, after 
voting toelect Mr. McKinley, about an extra session being held 
to a tariff bill to levy more duties upon the consuming public 
of the United States, Still these gentlemen are getting their re- 
ward. They call themselves the National Democratic party." 
They claim to be the Simon Pure” Democrats. 

ether bg nd or not is a question to be settled by the Amer- 
ican people. en this measure shall have been put upon the 
Statute book of the United States, we will settle the question be- 
fore the American people. In two years from this they will dis- 
cuss this question, and I trust we will find, as we once before did, 
the distinguished Speaker standing over there with a few of his 
chosen cohorts attacking the Wilson bill as then presented, when 
the distinguished gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, stood up 
for the principle as laid down in the Wilson bill at that time. 

I believe that as between the two bills it would be better for the 
people of this country and better for the manufacturers of this 
country if we were to allow the Wilson bill to stand where it is, 
for it will be said of your Dingley bill as was said of the Wilson 
bill four years ago, when capital said, Let there be peace and 
quiet in this country." That is what manufacturers want. The 
American people say, Give us a broader and better market. 
What we need is not the home market of 75,000,000 people, but 
we want the market of the world, so that we can supply 300.000,000 
or 500,000,000 people. That gives to the manufacturer something 
to do every day, and not have strikes and shut-downs and the 
m without work because there is no demand for their goods. 

e want a wider market, a better opportunity to sell the prod- 
ucts of American manufacture," Iremember a striking incident 
in this House, when the distinguished tleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALKER], who talked well upon the tariff from the 
high protective standpoint, wanted free hides because he said that 
$20,000,000 worth of shoes were sent out to the foreign market, 
and that with cheap hides in this country they could supply the 
foreign market with shoes; but when it comes to touching the 
shoe manufacturer, he says, Give us free hides and no protec- 
tion.” This has been going on ever since the war; and now I be- 
lieve that the present bill is the worst that the Republican party 
has ever presented, worse even than the Morrill tariff, passed dur- 
cy, Py war. ud applause on the Democratic ada 
he SP. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, if the final settlement of this ques- 
tion depended upon the vote which we are about to take, I would 
consider it an imposition on the patience of the House tooccupy its 
time in further argument, because I know that nothing which I 
May say will change the opinion and that nothing which any man 
could say would change the yote of a single gentleman on this 
floor. But, sir, it is a fortunate circumstance that this, like all 
other great questions in our country, must be settled finally by the 
15,000,000 voters whose Representatives we are, and not by the 
357 members who compose this body. It is not to you, therefore, 
but it is to those who must decide between you and us that I 
desire to submit a brief and dispassionate statement of our views. 
In doing this I shall endeavor to avoid the error of those who 
speak as if the tariff were our most important question without 
falling into the error of those who speak asif it were our least 
important question. I am one of those who think that while 
the tariff is second in importance to another great question 1t is 
nevertheless a question of vast importance to the people of this. 
country. My judgment is that finance and taxation are our great- 
est economic questions, and though it may be proper to settle 
them one at a time, both must be settled wisely before this coun- 
try can attain its highest prosperity. No tariff legislation can 
make this country prosperous under its present financial sys- 
tem, and no financial system could make the agricultural sections 
of this country prosperous under a tariff law which compels the 
farmers to pay exorbitant prices for their manufactured goods. 
Whatever may be my opinion as to the relative importance of 
this e eye: it is the only one before us now, and I shall confine 
m on this occasion to a discussion of it alone. 

ou have attempted to defend this bill, with its enormous in- 
crease of taxation, by alleging that the present law will not yield 
sufficient revenue to support the Government; and in order to 
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convince the oT that this is true the Committee on Ways 
and Means embodied in its report to the House the following 
statement and table: 

For near four years the revenue has been 8 to meet the cur- 


rent expenditures and pay the interest on the war debt. The deficiency 
during period has been as follows: 


203, 811, 729 
ished gentleman [Mr. DINGLEY] who prepared that 
u 


TIA r r PPO A N T a S a 
The distin 
report will find it difficult to explain why he incl the defi- 
ciency for 1894 in his indictment R br Map prens law, when he 
knew that every dollar of that deficiency had occurred under the 
McKinley Act; and his reputation for foresight will not be im- 
proved by the fact that he estimated the deficiency for the fiscal 
year of 1897 at $65,000,000, whereas the returns, which are now 
complete, show that it was less than $19,000,000. Omitting 1894, 
whose deficiency, of course, can not be charged to the present 
law, and correcting the figures for 1897 by ma the actual 
deficiency of $18,623,107 in place of the estimated deficiency of 
$65,000,000, the table would stand this way: 


TTT 87. 629, 576 


It will be observed that the deficiency for 1896 is 40 per cent 
less than that for 1895, and that the deficiency for 1897 is 25 
pos less than that for 1896; and it is well known to every- 

y thatif the last Republican Congress had not increased its 
appropriations over those of the jos Democratic Congress 
the decrease in the deficiency of 1897, as compared with 1896, 
would have been even greater than the decrease in the deficienc 
of 1896, as compared with 1895. 'The conclusion to which all 
of this inevitably leads is that the deficiency is a E dimin- 
ishing one, and that it would disappear altogether if the present 
law were continued in operation and the REA were 
kept within reasonable limits. If our Republican friends insist 
that 1897 ought to be excluded from consideration, I will admit 
that & year which immediately precedes a revision of the tariff 
is not always a safe basis for comparison; and to avoid com- 

licating the argument I will set it aside and I will take the 
fiscal year of 1896 as the fairest test of the revenue-producing 

ower of the eo: law. The deficiency for that year was 

25,203,246; and undoubtedly such a deficien: 
ditions, would call for a change in the law. But it would be nec- 
essary to ascertain whether or not the conditions had been normal 
before any intelligent change could be proposed. because every 
sensible person understands that a law which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would yield sai — revenue might under extraordinary 
circumstances result in a deficiency. ow, sir, every man who 
possesses even a superficial knowledge of public affairs knows that 
conditions were not normal in 1896, and that our importations 
during that fiscal year were smaller than usual; in consequence 
of which we collected less money at the custom-houses. But the 
Treasury statistics make it plain that if our imports in 1896 had 
been equal to our imports in 1893, there would have been no defi- 
ciency. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I have never been an enthusiastic supporter of the present law, 
because I can not subscribe to the theory of free raw materials, 
whichis one of its marked characteristics; but with that exception 
it is very much better than it has ever been credited with being. 
No important measure in the history of this coun was ever 
enacted under circumstances so unfavorable for its fair trial. It 
was denounced on its final passage by the author of it, and it was 
discredited by President Cleveland, whose course in reference to it 
no one would undertake at this timeto defend; for when the passions 
of that contest had cooled, we were all ready to agree that either his 
duty to his party required him toapprove that bill, or else his duty 
tothecountry Made him to disapproveit. There was no middle 
ground. If the bill was so bad that for the sake of his party he 
could not sign it, then it was so bad that for the sake of his country 
he ought have vetoed it; but he stubbornly refused to do either, 
and suffered it to become a law, derided by its enemies and de- 
serted byits friends. And yet, sir, we have seen this despised and 
nameless outcast vindicate itself as a revenue measure at least until 
all fair-minded men will now acknowledge that as it stands to-day 
it would raise money enough, under normal conditions, to defray 
all proper and current expenses; and that it would have provided 
the means for a gradual extinguishment of the public debt if its 
income-tax provision had not been nullified by that remarkable 
decision which has done more to 3 popular confidence in the 
integrity of the Supreme Court than all the enemies of that court 
could have done in an hundred years. [Applause.] 


, under normal con- 


REDUCED EXPENSES BETTER THAN INCREASED TAXATION. 


But, Mr. Speaker, even if we should concede that the revenue 
received in 1896 is a fair criterion by which to judge the present 
law, and that we can t no increase under it except that 
which will come from the growth and development of the country, 
it would not conclude our argument against this levy of additional 
taxes. There are two ways, sir, of preventing a deficiency. It 
can be done by reducing expenditures just as effectually. as by in- 
creasing taxation; andif the revenue under the present law is 
not sufficient to meet the public charges, Congress ought to re- 
duce its appropriations instead of increasing the people's taxes. 
The greatest of the Roman senators used to say that economy is 
a resource which was always available to supply deficiencies, but 
our Republican friends do not believe in that philosophy. "They 
never consider how they can spend less, but it is always how 
they can collect more, and nothing could better illustrate the 
baleful effect of the protective theory than the fact that it ban- 
ishes all thought of retrenchment from the minds of those who 
advocateit. Noris it strange that this should be the case; be- 
cause as protection inculcates the absurd and dangerous notion 
that taxation is a benefit rather than a burden, it is natural 
that it should lead to the wastefnl expenditure of pon money. 
Men who support a theory which affirms that high taxes en- 
courage the industry and promote the happiness of our people 
can no more resist extravagance they can suspend the laws 
of nature. To successfully defend the system of protection 
they must justify the extravagance which it breeds, and many 
of its advocates have grown bold enough to do this. We have 
heard it proclaimed in this Hall over and over again that the 
mos money ought to be spent ungrudgingly: we have heard 

e strict economy which was once professed by all parties de- 
nounced as parsimony: we have heard the prodigality which 
spends without question praised as the true policy of this Govern- 
ment; and when some of us, in the name of an outraged people, 
have ventured to protest, we have been answered with glitterin 
phrases about the greatness of this country. We have been tol 
that liberal appropriations make a strong and splendid govern- 
ment; and so they do, but they also make a weak and servile 
ple. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The glory of a 
rem ie is not in its standing army, its great navy, and its mag- 
nificent buildings; but in the contentment of its people; in the 
3 of its laws; and in the justice of their administration. 

protection had no other sin to answer for, it would be enough 
for us to know that it turns us from the frugal habits and simple 
tastes of our sturdy forefathers and teaches us to forget— 


How wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 


No system can be a good one which encoura extravagance; 
becanse, sir, extravagance is a vice which enfeebles the mind, be- 
numbs the conscience, and degrades the character of a people. An 
extravagant nation can no more escape becoming a corrupt nation 
than a spendthrift can escape becoming a vagabond. 


A FALSE PRETENSE. 


The pretense that the bill under consideration is designed pri- 
marily to increase the public revenues is a false one upon its very 
face; 3 if that had been the object, it could have been ac- 
complished without disturbing all the business interests of the 
country by a general revision of our tariff duties. A slight change 
in the existing law would have sufficed. An amendment substi- 
tuting the sugar schedule of the pending bill for the sugar sched- 
ule of the existing law, with the differential duty in favor of the 
sugar trust entirely eliminated, would have increased the revenue 
at least $21,000,000, and the substitution of the tobacco schedule 
of the pending bill for the tobacco schedule of the existing law 
would have added over $7,000,000 more, making a total increase by 
these two amendments of $3,000,000 above the deficiency of the 
last fiscal year. 

Revenue for the Government, however, was not the real pur- 
pose which the framers of this bill had in their minds. They de- 
sired to collect more money, it is true, but their purpose in doing 
that was almost wholly apart from the support of the Govern- 
ment. On the first page of his report tlie distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means shows that the difference 
between the Government’s receipts and expenditures during the 
fiscal year of 1896 was less than $26,090,000, and toward the con- 
clusion of his report he declares that this bill, as originally re- 
ported to the House, was expected to raise $113,000,000 more than 
was collected under the present law during that time. We know 
as a matter of record that the statement as to the deficiency of 
1898 is correct; and it is not necessary for us to inquire whether 
the estimate of revenue under this bill was correct or not, because 
certainly the committee cannot complain if I accept its own state- 
ment as to the results of its own bill. Accepting the committee's 
estimate that their bill as originally reported to the House would 
have raised $113,000,000 more than was collected in 1896, when the 


deficiency was less than $26,000,000, we find that they desired to 
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take from the people of the United States each year nearly 
$90,000,009 more than was uired for the economical adminis- 
tration of the Government. ith that report before us we in- 
stantly and unhesitatingly charged that the Republican party was 
seeking to accomplish through the indirect means of taxation a 
purpose which it dared not openly avow. We charged that their 
object in creating that enormous lus was to accumulate the 
promissory notes of the Government in the Treasury and to hold 
them there, thus effectually withdrawing them from circulation. 
We have repeated that charge in the most specific manner, and no 
Republican with authority to speak has ever made a specific an- 
swer to it. 

While there is no reasonable doubt as to what the Republican 
leaders of the House expected and intended to do, their purpose has 
been, at least partially, defeated by the amendments of the Senate. 
Ido not mean to imply that the dominant party in the Senate is 
entitled to any credit for playing at cross purposes with their 
friends in the House: for the Senate appear to have amended the 
House bill not so much because they were opposed to the object 
which the Honse had in view as because they seemed to think that 
the House's zeal had outrun its judgment, and that instead of yield- 
ing a surplus, which would enable the present Administration to 
collect and retire the greenbacks, its bill would have resulted in a 
deficiency. I have no interest in this conflict of opinion between 
the Republicans of the House and the Republicans of the Senate. 
The Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee in 
framing their bill had followed, in the main, the rates and the pro- 
visions of the McKinley bill, and they calculated that their bill 
would raise more than $260,000,000 each year. In view of the fact 
that the McKinley bill in 1893 yielded over $200,000,000 with sugar 
on the free list, they did not think it unreasonable to suppose that 
their bill, so similar in all respects, would raise as much reve- 
nue as the McKinley bill plus the collections on sugar, which 
willnot fall below $50,000,000. "They had overlooked, however, 
the fact that prices have fallen very greatly since 1890, and that 
a specific duty which in 1890 had been fixed at the maximum 
revenue-producing point would, in consequence of the fall in 
Ie be prohibitory in 1897. To illustrate this: If the McKinley 

ill laid a specific duty of 15 cents per yard on cloth worth 30cents 
per yard, the duty would have been 50 per cent, and would have 
allowed its importation, thus yielding some revenue; but if the 
price of that cloth, having fallen through all the years since 1890, 
1s now 20 cents per yard, a specific duty of 15 cents per yard is 
equal to 75 per cent, which might prevent its importation and de- 
stroy all revenue from it. In overlooking this important consider- 
ation, the Ways and Means Committee made a serious mistake, 
and the Finance Committee of the Senate was probably right in 
concluding that the House had fixed many of its rates so high as 
to be prohibitory, and to thus impair the revenue. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


But, Mr. Speaker, it would not be a fair attack upon the Repub- 
lican party to debate the pending bill exclusively as a revenue 
measure, for while the Republican leaders pretend that the Gov- 
ernment has been suffering from the lack of money, they do not 
stop there. They go to the extent of saying that, even if the Gov- 
ernment did not need more revenue, they would repeal the present 
law, because they assert that it has subjected the industries of the 
United States to a ruinous foreign competition, and to that cause 
they attribute the depression which prevails in all commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural pursuits. 

The report of the Committee on Ways and Means asserts that— 

Many of our industries have suffered materially from unequal foreign 
competition. 7 

And I hold in my hand a circular issued by the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League, of which a Cabinet officer in the present 
Administration is à leading member, which declares in its opening 
sentence that 

The entire country, as you know, is suffering beyond description from the 
industrial invasion of goods of other countries through the Wilson-Gorman 
free-trade tariff. 

This declaration, as the declaration contained in Chairman DING- 
LEY'S report, assumes two things: It assumes, first, as a matter of 
fact, that our industries have suffered from foreign competition; 
and it assumes, second, as a matter of principle, that the Govern- 
ment has the right to restrict that competition. Whatever room 
there may be for a difference on the question of principle, and 
however impossible it may be for human reason to reach a con- 
clusion on it which will be accepted by all, there ought not to be 
and there is not the least difficulty in arriving at a positive and a 
satisfactory conclusion on the question of fact. 

Have the industriesof the United States suffered under the pres- 
ent law from foreign competition? It is only necessary for us to 
examine the Treasury D tofindour answer. Asremarkable 
as it may appear after all that our Republican friends have said, 
the Treasury reports show that instead of foreign competition 
increasing under the present law, it has actually decreased as 
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compared with the McKinley law. At the close of the last fiscal 
year the present law had been in force thirty-four months, and 
the importations under it had been less than $2,170,000,000, while 
during the first thirty-four months under the McKinley law our 
importations exceeded $2,387,000,000; or, to state it in a different 
way, when the McKinley law had been in operation the same length 
of time as the present law the imports under it exceeded the im- 
ports under the present law by more than 8200, 000,000. Thus the 
undisputed and indisputable facts completely negative the asser- 
tion of the Republican members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and of the American Protective Tariff e, and show 
that theindustriesof the United States have suffered less from for- 
eign competition under the present Democratic law than they did 
under the former Republicanlaw. The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that 
all the industries of this country, those exempt from and those 
subject to foreign competition, have suffered; but the suffering of 
allhas been produced by a cause that bears no relation tothe tariff 
question, and the suffering of some has been greatly aggravated 
by a high tariff. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the industries of this 
country have suffered from foreign competition, let us inquire 
how the framers of this bill have undertaken to correct what 
they consider a great evil. Here at least my have been candid, 
and they have not left us to conjecture either their motive or 
their method. They have written it in the very title of their bill 
that one of its purposes is to encourage the industries of the 
United States, and with almost equal candor they have declared 
that thehigh duties which itimposesare for the purpose of prevent- 
ingforeign manufacturers from selling their goods in our markets. 
Theobject of such a regulation appears to be so patriotic that many 
men overlook its effect. 'They forget that in preventing for- 
eigners from selling their goods to us we also prevent our people 
selling their goods to foreigners. "They forget that nations, like 
individuals, can only expect to find purchasers for their goods 
when in their turn they become purchasers of the goods of their 
customers. They forget thatinternational commerce is essentially 
& system of barter and exchange, and that through a series of 
years its debits and credits will preserve a remarkably regular 
proportion. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] knows 
as well as I do that if each nation in the world should forbid its 
citizens to buy commodities produced in other countries, inter- 
national commerce would be completely annihilated, because there 
could be no sellers if there were no buyers. And yet, though he 
will not deny that absolute prohibition against foreign buying 
would totally destroy foreign selling, he will not admit that a 
oon on foreign buying correspondingly restricts foreign 
selling. 

Mr. Speaker, I lay it down as an elementary principle of 
political economy that no government can encourage the indus- 
tries of its people by discouraging the exchange of their products. 
Exchange is the great inducement to production, and whatever 
interferes with the freedom of exchange must ultimately curtail 
production. In the nature of things no man would produce more 
than enough to satisfy his individual needs, unless he believed 
that he could find somebody to buy his surplus; and if no pur- 
chaser for the surplus could be found or expected, each man 
would cease to labor when he had supplied his own wants. The 
right and the opportunity of buying and selling are the salutary 
and indispensable motives to produce, and it is the consummation 
of folly to teach the people of this country thattheirindustries can 
be encouraged by abridging their right to exchange the products 
of their labor with the people of other countries. I know, of 
course, that Congress can encourage particular industries by 
compelling all others to contribute toward the prosperity of the 
favored ones; but I also know that the discouragement to those 
who are compelled to contribute is as great to them as the en- 
couragement is to those who receive the contribution. I know 
that a law which would compel the people of Rhode Island to 

ive one-half of what they make each year to the people of New 

ampshire would, for a time at least, make the people of New 
Hampshire more prosperous than they otherwise would be; but 
it is equally certain that the people of Rhode Island would be 
less prosperous than they ought to be. Such a law would add 
something to the wealth of New Hampshire, but at the same time 
it would take an equal sum from the wealth of Rhode Island, and 
would add nothing to the combined wealth of the two States. On 
the contrary, if such a law were continued in force through any 
considerable period of time, it would culminate in seriously im- 

iring the wealth of both States, because the people of New 

Stare: expecting to live upon the labor of the people of Rhode 
Island, would feel less inclined to labor for themselves; and the 
people of Rhode Island, smarting under the sense of a great in- 
justice and denied the hope of enjoying the wealth which their 
labor had created, would lose the highest inspiration to work. 

Legislation can affect the distribution of wealth, but can not 
produce it. The lawcan not make two ears of corn or two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before, but it can take one 
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from the man whose labor has queden twoand giveit to another 
who has produced none. Such a law, however. injures the indi- 
vidual without benefiting the public. Indeed, such a law will 
ultimately injure the publie as well as the individual, for in allow- 
jng one man to live upon the labor of another it discourages the 
efforts of both, and thus diminishes the total production of wealth. 
Men will not, produce to their full capacity unless they can hope 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor; and it is an economic absurdity 
to suppose that the wealth of this country can be increased by 
encouraging men to establish enterprises which can only be made 
SEADE D overcharges against other and more useful indus- 
tries. Instead of employing our labor and materials in the pro- 
duction of commodities which can only be produced for the home 
market at a loss, it would be wiser to extend our commerce b 
exchanging what we can produce at a profit for articles whi 
can be more cheaply produced in other countries, because profita- 
ble commerce is infinitely better than unprofitable manufacturing. 
Applause] The whole theory of protection is based upon the 
undamental error that Congress can direct the energies of our 
ple better than their own enlightened self-interest. I do not 
lieve that. I believe that every manis better qualified to choose 
his own pursuit than the Government is to it for him. 
Give the self-reliant and self- ting American citizen the 
untrammeled opportunity toapply his own energy in hisown way, 
and he will achieve the best ts. Let him seek the best mar- 
kets for his goods, and he will bring treasures from every country 
on the globe to enrich hisown. [Applause.] Give him open com- 
petition, and with his intelligence for his shield and his enterprise 
for his sword he will conquer the industrial and commercial world. 
[Applause.] Remove your vexatious restrictions, and under his 
old motto off Free trade and sailors’ rights" he will fleck the 
waters of every sea with the white-winged messengers of your 
commerce and he will carry your flag into every region the 


earth. [Applause.] — 1 


Not only is it true, Mr. Speaker, that protection diminishes our 
wealth by abridging the freedom of international exchange, but 
it is also true that it diminishes our wealth by fostering those 
combinations of capital which are formed for the qure of lim- 
iting production in order to maintain prices. are the 
legitimate and unavoidable outgrowth of protection, and both 
aim at the same end. Each is intended to enable the manufac- 
turer to escape competition. Protection is designed to protect 
domestic manufacturers against foreign competition; but does 
any man sup that when our manufacturers have learned how 
profitable it is to be relieved from foreign competition they will 
suffer a diminution of their pors by competing against each 
other? The same motives which impel the manufacturers to 
apply to Congress for protection against foreign competition 
appeal to them with equal or even with ter force to prevent 
competition among themselves. Not only, sir, is combination a 
coro of protection, but the organizers and attorneys for these 
trusts have borrowed the argument, and almost the very lan- 
guage, of the protectionists; and the highest court in has 
recently decided that trusts are not 1 the public policy of a 
nation which adheres to the theory of a protective tariff. I have 
been unable to procure the text of that decision, but I have a sum- 
mary of it printed in the issue of Public Opinion of June 24, 1897, 
for which it was specially translated from the Berlin Tageblatt, 
and I will ask the Clerk to read it at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Th hest court of the German Em sitti at Le has 
e hig pire, ing at ipsic, 


1 ren- 
which we sum; ' E 


com: 


minent part in the comme: ustrial The court men- 

ned em; and similar combines are en- 
tirely le; The grounds upon which this decision were based were as fol- 
lows: n in certain indu 


follows 
affairs 8 
For this reason it is in the interest of the entire State that 


le, the 
| rem ager e a 


ut an in the 
establishment of protective duties. For 


tition and for the purpose of 


the object in view of preveni ruinous com 
miti ices of their manu- 


gating the downward tendency in the 


res. 

On the contrary, such combinations can be looked upon, not only as war- 
ranted by the instinct of self-preservation, but as a measure for the interest 
of the whole community as well. Es is this true in cases where 

rices are so low that the manufacturers of the articles are on the verge of 
ial disaster. For this reason er building of syndicates or trusts 


as à means neg hs 
wx beet Ria Sen Drove 3 expedient to prevent det en 

Mr. BAILEY. Almost every reason which can be given for the 
enactment of a protective-tariff law is a defense of all the trusts in 
existence; and it was his clear perception of this fact that moved 


Mr. Blaine to utter his celebrated protest against the assaults which 
haar l be pn these 8 n yos — They tell 
us ese large aggregations of capital, by g against 
the competition which they call industrial waters: can produce 
their goods more hepy, and will therefore sell them more 
cheaply. This is the old argument over again. For years the 
friends of protection have insisted that if Congress would secure 
our domestic manufacturers against the competition of the Old 
World, these gentlemen would within a reasonable time become 
rich enough and strong enough to voluntarily reduce the price of 
their goods, or if they did not reduce prices voluntarily, they would 
be forced to doso by domestic competition. They persuaded many 
people to believe that these manufacturers when relieved from for- 
eign competition would in time become competitors against each 
other; but those who believed that miscalculated the strength and 
intensity of human Had Sey been as wise at first as they 
have become through experience, they would have known that 
men who have long enjoyed an immunity from competition will 
resort to every possible means to continue that immunity; and as 
for my part, I do not wonder that, having been taught by the 
apostles ba essen that they can be made richand powerful by 
being saved from competition against foreigners, they should fully 
understand that they can be made richer and more powerful by 
being saved from competition among themselves. 

The friends of protection can not assail the trusts without ad- 
mitting the Democratic contention that unrestricted competition 
is desirable, and that admission overturns the very foundation of 
the protective system. Political parties must be consistent in 
their positions, and however honestly the Republican party may 
be o to trusts as an independent 1 can not and 
it will not oppose them if in doing so it finds it necessary to attack, 
even by inference, its favorite theory. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, t Republican members of this House, like the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER].have volunteered to defend 
thetrusts. Thecountry, however, will understand that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, while bolder in his speech, has not been 
different in his conduct from the rest of his party. From the begin- 
Po — the end of the debate on this bill, both in the House and in 
the ate, you have consistently and persistently defeated every 
effort to destroy these unlawful combinations of PN Let us, 
Mr. Speaker, look for a moment at the attitude of the two parties 
on this question. Youhad prepared a bill intended to prevent for- 
eign competition, and you averred that domestic competition would 
sufficiently reduce the price of all commodities to the people. We 
controverted your proposition, and asserted that the manufacturers 
of this country, having been secured against foreign competition 
by a protective tariff, would secure themselves against domestic 
competition by combinations among themselves. Thus the issue 
was made up when we entered upon the consideration of this bill 
by paragraphs, and at the very earliest opportunity we tested your 
confidence in your position. To the first paragraph of the bill we 
offered an amendment which provided that if the domestic man- 
ufacturers did combine to escape domestic competition they should 
have nobenefit of your protection againstforeign competition. Did 
you gentlemen join us in this proposition, as we had a right to ex- 
pect, if you are really in favor of competition? No, sir; every gen- 
tleman on that side voted to sustain a ruling of the Chair which 
refused the House an 8 to pe upon the question, and 
your party in the Senate has resolutely voted down every amend- 
ment which was intended to destroy these trusts. Gentlemen, 
if you are right in asserting that protection will defend our own 
people against foreign competition and still leave them the benefit 
of domestic competition, why did you not deny the benefit of pro- 
Appia to ee who deny to the people the benefit of competition? 

pplause. 

Another more practical but not less potent reason why the Re- 
ublican can not undertake in earnest to suppress these 
urtful combinations of capital is that its vast and complicated 

Scheme of taxatiom for private purposes is maintained by the 
active and financial support of those who have perso and 
business connections with these trusts; and as you rely upon 
the votes, the influence, and the campaign subscriptions of trusts, 
it is unreasonable to suppose that you will deny them a participa- 
tion inthe profits of a system which they have helped to fasten upon 
the country. [Applause.] We havesuflicient and abundant proof 
of this fact in the pending bill, which gives to the sugar trust a 
pure gratuity which experts estimate at not less than $4,000,000 


‘annually. You have made some attempt to excuse the sugar 


schedule upon.the ground that you are seeking to stimulate the 
production of sugar in this country; but if we admit that your duty 
on raw sugar is n to develop the sugar industry of the 
United States, it doesnot follow that the differential duty on refined 
sugarwould bedefensible. Itishardly pretended by the advocates 
of this bill that the sugar refiners of this country need this differen- 
tial duty in order to continue their business. that has been said 
amounts practically to saying that the refiners of s areentitled 
to their share of protection, and that is exactly what we charge. 
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We say that you can not maintain the system without admitting 


tion in its advantages those who do not need them. 
Iam not ing to charge in this high place that the Republican 
party has sold its intellect and conscience to the sugar trust, and I 
fer to believe that it has been driven by the logic of its position 
the assistance of a monopoly which has grown so bold under its 
privileges that it scandalizes Congress and defies the power 
of the courts, But, sir, the Republican party must confess that it 
has sold itself to the sugar trust or it must admit that protection 
can not deny its benefits to monopoly. 

You can not claim that the differential of 66 cents on the hundred 
pounds of refined sugar is required to make the sugar-refining busi- 
ness profitable. Thatitis not needed is susceptible of easy demon- 
stration. Theadvantage which your differential gives to the sugar 
trust exceeds $4,000,000 annually, while the reports of its own offi- 
cers show that it declares dividends equal to $7,125,000 per annum, 
and carries large sums to its reserve fund each year. Taking no 
account of the reserve fund, and subtracting the $4,000,000 which 
you give from the$7,125,000 which it declares in dividends, it shows 
an earning capacity of $3,125,000 withont your assistance, which is 
at least 15 per cent on the actual value of its property. And, sir, 
although the actual cash value of the property owned by the 
sugar trust does not exceed $20,000,000, it has been capitalized at 
$75,000,000, and each share of its stock is to-da worth more than 
par. Its capital stock is divided into $37,500,000 of preferred 
stock, upon which there is a guaranteed dividend of 7 per cent, 
and $37,500,000 of common stock, which has been paying a divi- 
dend of 12 per cent. The common stock is of course absolutel 
worthless until the preferred stock is first paid in full; and althoug! 
it is perfectly well known to everybody who has taken the trouble 
toinvestigate the question that the $37,500,000 of common stock 
represents nothing except Congressional favor, it is to-day worth 
one hundred and forty-six cents on the dollar, while the $37,500,000, 
which 5 an actual investment of 820,000,000, is 
worth only one hundred and fifteen cents on . With these 
facts staring them in the face, the Republicans of this House and of 
the Senate have increased the tribute which this odious and power- 
ful monopoly is collecting from the American people. Either the 
men who do these things are dishonest or the system which com- 
pels the doing of them is vicious. I have no patience with the nar- 
row view which can not explain the sugar schedule except upon the 
score of the personal dishonesty of Republican Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, because my experience teaches me that a dishonest 


to a partici 


rha 
edo 


man is rare in either branch of Congress. My deliberate judg- | and 


ment is that the sugar trust possesses its power over you not be- 
cause it buys your individual votes, but because itis a part of your 
system, and asit helps tosupport your system, your system is com- 
pue to help support it; and it is certain that trusts will continue 

increase in number and power as long as you continue your policy 
of protection. Men may perceive their rand cry out against 
them, but these vast aggregations of capital will go on destroying 
all individual and independent enterprise until their growth is 
arrested by the destruction of the protective system which has 
fostered them. . 

DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLE OF TAXATION. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we do not rest our opposition to this bill 
Bolely upon the ground that it will injure the country by encour- 
aging e vagance and di ing the production of wealth. 

e go further than that, and without a moment's hesitation we 
declare that even if it would add nothing to the expenses of the 
Government and subtract nothing from the wealth of the country, 
it ought not to pass, because it is intended to enable our manu- 
facturers to charge our consumers increased prices for their 
goods. We do not believe that Congress has any right to enact 
such a law. We stand upon the broad and unassailable ground 
that taxation can only be justified when it is levied for the pur- 
p of supporting the Government, and that all taxation whi 

designed to enable one class to collect tributefrom other classes 
is a legalized robbery. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PAYNE). The time of the 
gentleman has expired, i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas be allowed to proceed until he 


concludes his remarks. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. S. er, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas how much longer time he will probably occupy. 

.Mr. BAILEY. Well, Mr. Speaker, it appears from the ordi. 

tion of my voice that I shall not be able to ak much longer, 
but if I conld proceed as long as I had intended I should probably 
occupy another hour. If, however, the present condition of m 
voice continues, I shall content myself with printing that whic: 
Iam unable to speak. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, is the vote on this bill to be 
taken to-night? . 

The SPEAKER o opere: That is the understanding of the 
present occupant of the chai 

Mr. GROS OR. Members on this side have not taken part 
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in the debate to-day. I do not wish to object to the extension of 
the gentleman's time, but I think he ought to limit himself to 
some definite time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I will not insist on the courtesy of 
an extension if there is any disposition to object. 

3 Mr. GROSVEN OR, What length of time does the gentleman 
esire? 

Mr. BAILEY. Did anybody ask the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DiXGLEy) how long he was going to speak, either when he 
opened the debate on this bill, or when he closed it, or this morn- 
ing? 

Mr. DINGLEY. But a very small portion of the time to-day 


has been used by this side, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This colloquy is out of order. 
The question is on the request of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD], that the gentleman from Texas be allowed to 
proceed until he concludes his remarks, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BAILEY proceeded, as follows: 

lam aware, sir, that there are some who pretend to believe that 
an utterance like this is not in harmony with the platform of our 
last national convention; but there is nothing in the language of 
that platform or in the circumstances attending its adoption to 
warrant that opinion. When our opponents alleged in the last 
campaign that we had surrendered the Democratic position on the 
tarif question, we let that, as we let many other calumnies, pass 
without any special reply; and we would not deem it necessary tc 
answer the accusation now except for the fact that some of our 
own friends have recently repeated it and have assailed the tariff 
plank of the Chicago platform as a departure from our well-settled 
principles, 'These critics, both inside and outside of the Demo- 
cratic „are dissatisfied because the word only“ has been 
omitted, and because we declared for a tariff which should ** oper- 
ateequally throughont the country and not discriminate between 
class or section," They Mover to think that the omission of that 
word and the addition of that clause signified an abandonment of 
our oppose ular to a protective tariff. Nothing could be further 
from the truth than this; and I venture to say that no unpreju- 
diced man will contend, after reading the sentence as a whole, 
that our platform admits of any such construction. Let us see 
exactly what it says. It declares that 


We hold that tariff duties should be levied for the purpose of revenue, 

such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the compe. 
not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should 

limited by the needs of the Government, honestly and economically admin- 


In the face of this specific declaration that tariff duties should 
be laid for revenue and that taxation should be limited to the ne- 
cessities of the Government, I am unable to understand how any- 
body can insist that our platform recognizes the right of Congress 
to tax the people for any p except to support the Govern- 
ment. It may be asked, and it has been ket why we ehane 
our language if we did not intend to change our position. y 
answer is that we did intend to change our position in one respect, 
but not in respect to this basic proposition. We omitted the word 
* only" not because we inten to sanction taxation for any ur- 
pose rias de for revenue, but because it had been constru ya 
certain school of Democratic statesmen to mean that in laying tariff 
duties for revenue we would look no further than the single ques- 
tion of revenue, and would wholly ignore all question as to the 
equality of the tax between the different elasses and sections; and 
it was this pe which the Chicago convention intended to 
repudiate. demand thattaxation shall befor revenue was not 
abated in the least; but we pledged ourselves that taxes laid FOR 
REVENUE should be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout 
the country without discriminating between class or section. 

While the Democratic party is unalterably opposed to all tax- 
ation except such as is necessary to provide forthe nses of the 
Government, it recognizes that an import duty 1 vend and 
only for the purpose of raising revenue affords an incidir ro- 
tection to those who produce the articles upon which such a duty 
is laid; and we seek to minimize this effect by applying the inci- 
dental protection of a revenue tariff to as many articles as is prac- 
ticable, and thus to make it as light as possible on all. Our object 
is not to secure for any class the benefits of a protective tariff, 
but it is to reduce the incidental protection of a revenue tari; 
distributing it over as wide a range as possible. I do not believe 
in protection in any form [applause], and I regret the incidental 
pores which even a purely revenue tariff affords, because I 

ow that whatever enables the producer to realize a higher price 
for his compels the consumer to pay a higher price. But, 
sir, while I would not vote for a duty on any article for the pur- 
pose of protecting it directly or incidentally, I shall always vote 
to equalize the unavoidable consequences of a REVENUE TARIFF 
between the different classes and sections. Equal taxation is just 
taxation if not too high, and unequal taxation is unjust taxation 
no matter how low it may be. 
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The Chicago platform does not differ from the former declara- 
tions of the Democratic party as to the right of the Government 
to lay taxes; it does, however, differ essentially from the platform 
of 1892 as to the policy of exempting raw materials from taxa- 
tion. But, sir, the doctrine of e raw materials was itself a 
radical departure from all Democratic traditions, and in depart- 
ing from it the Chicago convention simply returned to the time- 
honored principles of our party. Never in all its history, until it 
fell under that strange delusion which can only be described as 
Clevelandism, did the Democratic party countenance a proposition 
to allow the manufacturers of this country to buy almost every- 
thing they need free from taxation, while giving them the benefit 
of a duty on nearly everything they sell. e The first 
attempt to commit the Democratic party to this pernicious heresy 
was made by Hon. A. S. Hewitt during the debate on the bill to 
create a tariff commission in 1882. Mr. Hewitt was then a Demo- 
cratic member of this House; but he admits that all the Demo- 
cratic leaders of that time were opposed to his position. I have 
here a letter written by him to the Hon. JoHN L. McLaurin, of 
South Carolina, of the 23d day of June, 1897, in which, among 
other things, he says: 

So far as I know, 1 statement is absolutely correct, that I was the first 
person who brought before Make. irm and the Democratic party the policy of 
relieving raw materials from duties of any kind, and in order that there 
might be no misapprehension, I defined ** raw materials to be all materials 
which had not been subjected to any process of manufacture," and in them 
I included “all waste products, fit only to be manufactured." It is also true 
that the leaders of the party in the House, Messrs. Morrison, Carlisle, MILLS, 
and Tucker, did not at the time accept my views as representing the princi- 
ples of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Hewitt is not exactly accurate in saying that he was the 
first to bring the idea of free raw materials to the attention of 
Congress, for Secre Guthrie made à recommendation to that 
effect in 1855; but, independently of his testimony, I know that 
up to fifteen years ago it had never entered the brain of the Demo- 
cratic party, or of any considerable portion of it, to contend for 
the doctrine of freeraw materials, and yet we hear men talk to-day 
asif it were a part of our ancient faith. Only a few days ago 
a distinguished Senator from my own State [Mr. MILLS] attempted 
to prove that the advocacy of free raw materials has long been the 
established policy of our party by Fence Irom a letter written by 
Hon. Robert J. Walker in 1867, in which the ex-Secretary of the 
'Treasury said: 

But the tariff of 1846, although it remained much longer in operation than 
any other tariff, and produced much more beneficial results, was susceptible 
e great . especially in its application to the present condition 
$ First. The raw material of manufactures, as recommended in my first an- 
nual report, should be duty free, as is the practice of all enlightened nations. 


This proposition, then e by me, was to some extent defeated at that time 
by Mr. Calhoun. 


Without stopping to remind the House that at the time this let- 
ter was written Mr. Walker was holding an office under a Repub- 
lican Administration, and had forfeited his right to declare 
Democratic policies; that he had abandoned the State of Missis- 
sippi, which had honored him with a seat in the Senate, and had 
bitterly traduced the people to whose favor he owed the opportu- 
nity of achieving the reputation which makes his opinions worth 
remembering—it is sufficient to say that in the letter read by the 
Senator from Texas Mr. Walker grossly misstates the facts of his 
own record. He says in that letter that in his first annual re- 
port he recommended that the raw material of manufacturers 
should be admitted free of duty. This is his first annual report 
which I hold in my hand, and it does not contain a line or a syllable 
which recommends or which hints at placing raw materials on the 
free list; and its whole argument is adverse to that theory. In 
fact, sir, the report specifies as one of the most obnoxious features 
of the tariff act of 1842 that— 


It discriminates in favor of manufactures and inst culture by im- 
posing many higher duties upon the manufactu: fabric than upon the ag- 
ricultural product out of which it is made. 

This report, which has always been ted as a correct exposi- 


tion of the Democratic party's position on the tariff question, states 
the following principles as our guide in all tariff legislation: 

First. That no more money should be collected than is necessary for the 
wants of the Government economically administe 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest rate 
which will pes the largest revenue. 

Third. That below such rate discrimination may be made, descen in 
the scale of duties; or, for tg rope reasons, the article may be placed in 
the list of those free from all duty. 

Fourth. That the maximum revenue daty should be AY ee on luxuries. 

Fifth. That all minimums and all spoe fic duties should be abolished and 
ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care being taken to guard 
Me fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and to assess the duty upon 

e actual market value. 

Sixth. That the 2 should be so im as to te as equally as - 
sible a hee the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any 
or section. 

All of this is identical in principle and much of it is identical 
in 1 with the Chicago platform; and it may surprise 
some of these gentlemen to learn that the particular expression 
in the Chicago platform which they have criticised so severely was 
taken, almost word for word, from Mr. Walker’s famous report. 


They condemn the Democratic platform because it demands that 


tariff duties shall be so adjusted as to operate equally through- 
out the country, and not discriminate between class or section," 
and yet they praise Mr. Walker's report, which requires that the 
**duty should be so ini as to operate as equally as possible 
throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor against any 
class or section.” 

In the third canon which Mr. Walker lays down for the guid- 
ance of Democratic legislators he says: 

For n peradve reasons the article may be placed on the list of those free 
from all duty. 

But it is certain thathe did not consider the manufacturer's de- 
mand for cheaper raw materials an imperative reason,” for in 
this same report he denounces the law of 1842 because it did not 
make the tax on the raw material equal to the tax on the finished 
product.. The imperative reason” which he had in his mind a 
pears in that part of his report where he discusses the duty on salt, 
which he said ought to be on the free list—not for the pu e of 
encouraging the establishment of ree packing houses, but be- 
cause it was a necessary of life. He believed then, just as the 
Democratic party believes to-day, that the necessaries of life 
should be exempt from taxation whenever the Government can 
dispense with the revenue from their importation. A tax upon 
consumption must always be unjust; and if it were practicable 
under our Constitution to lay all taxes upon wealth, the Demo- 
craticparty would favorthatmethod of taxation. e But 
as this can not be done, and as tariff duties must be collected, they 
ought to be laid so as to compel all men to contribute toward the 
support of the Government as nearly as may be possible in pro- 
poton to their property. The necessaries of life ought to bear no 

urden at all, or at least they ought to bear as little as is consistent 
with thenecessities of the Government, because it is fair to presume 
that the people who use only the commonest necessaries of life 
possess but little property, and would therefore pay but little tax 
under a justsystem of taxation. Placing the necessaries of life on 
the free list is not, as some men seem to suppose, an appeal to the 
selfishness of the masses, but it is an effort to approximate justice 
under an unjust system. Iam myself so fully persuaded that it 
is our duty, whenever possible, to remove all taxes from the nec- 
essaries of life that I will never consent to place upon the free list 
any, article which is bought purely for the sake of making profit 
out of it, until we have first taken all taxes off of those articles 
which the poor are compelled to buy in order to be comfortable and 
decent. Thisfreeraw material proposition reverses the Democratic 

sition that the necessaries of life should be free from taxation. 
t exempts an article when itis not in the form of a necessary of life, 
and laysa duty upon that same article when it has been converted 
into a necessary of life. It can not be contended that wool in its 
raw condition is a necessary of life, but everybody understands 
that woolen clothes are, and the proposition of these men is to lay 
a heavy tax upon the woolen goods and lay no duty at all upon the 
raw wool. 

Up to the time that Mr. Cleveland was first inaugurated Presi- 
dent in 1885 nobody ever dreamed that the Democratic party 
would advocate a proposition to exempt the manufacturers of this 
country from their fair share of taxation, and the proposition was 
adopted in the Forty-ninth Congress as the oh es hope for 
the passage of a tariff bill. In the Forty-eighth Congress Mr. 
Morrison had introduced his horizontal reduction bill, which, 
in spite of the merciless ridicule with which it was treated, was 
the only feasible plan at that time. The Republicans claimed 
that in 1883 they had followed the recommendations of the 
tariff commission, and that they had made a bill which fairly 
5 the equities between the various industries of the coun- 
try that claim was well founded, then any reduction ought 
to have been made npon the basis of compelling all industries 
to meet it share and share alike. But, sir, this moderate, and 
under the circumstances this sensible, proposition was defeated. 
The motion to strike out the enacting clause of the bill was 
carried by a vote of 159 to 155; and when the Forty-ninth Con- 

ess assembled, the amnes in its membership had not ma- 
8 ially changed its attitude toward the tariff question. See- 
a cee the Southern and Western Democrats were induced to 
believe that if they would consent to place the most important raw 
materials on the free list enough votes could be obtained in New 
York, New England, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania to pass a tariff 
bill, and it was in the hope of obtaining those votes, and thereby 
securing the enactment of a law which would afford some relief 
to the people, that the Democratic party adopted the policy. 

But, sir, it must not be understood that even under this great 
emergency this policy was adopted without a struggle or with 
anything like unanimity. There was not then, as there is not now, 
10 per cent of the rank and file of our party who believe either in 
the wisdom or in the justice of such a policy, and when the question 
was submitted to the Democratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the Forty-ninth Congress it produced a bitter 
and stubborn division. That committee then consisted of thirteen 
members, of whom eight were Democrats and five were Repub- 
licans, The eight Democrats were Hons. W. R. Morrison, of 
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Illinois; Abram S. Hewitt, of New York; ROGER Q. MILLS, of 
Texas; BENTON MCMILLIN, of Tennessee; W. C. Maybury, of Mich- 
igan; W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky; H. R. Harris, of Geor- 

ia, and Clifton R. Breckinridge. of Arkansas. When these eight 

emocrats met to construct a tariff bill, they were confronted at 
once with the proposition to put wool on the free list, and on that 
proposition they divided equally, four voting in favor of it and 
four voting against it. I have here an editorial which appeared 
inthe Lexington (Ky.) Morning Herald of March 24, 1897, writ- 
ten by the Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, who was a member of the 
committee. It gives a most interesting history of the episode, and 
I send it to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The controversy among the Democrats as to whether raw and crude mate- 
rials shall be admitted free does not affect the question of protection. The 
former Democratic policy, «s notably carried out in the celebrated Walker 
tariff act of 1846, was to draft a revenue act solely for the purpose of pro- 
ducing revenue, and to ogres pes this it was then held best to put imposts 
on all material which entered into manufactures which in their completed 
state had imposed upon it a en. e impost was a revenue duty, and im- 

osed on the raw and crude at the lowest rate, and the rate was increased as 
abor, capital,and brain were put into the article, until the highest rate was 
imposed on the finished fabric. This principle was held by William R. Mor- 
rison, of Illinois, and the mout of fhe revenue reformers until the Forty- 
ninth Congress. It was held by Mr. MILLS, of Texas, Mr. MCMILLIN, of Ten- 
nessee, and others at that time, 

During the Forty-ninth Congress, when the Ways and Means Committee 
had under consideration a bill introduced by Mr. Morrison and referred to 
it, and drafted p the generallines of the Walker tariff act, Mr. Morrison 

roposed to the Ways and Means Committee to draft a bill based upon allow- 
ng raw and crude material to be imported free. Mr. Carlisle, then Speaker, 
was invited to be present with the Democratic members of the committee 
in the various meetings in which this was considered, and on a final vote, 
at a meeting held in the rooms of Mr. MILLS, of Texas, it was decided by a 
vote of Mr. Carlisle and four members of the committee against a vote of 
four members of the committee that Due pont which has since been called 
of "free raw materials” should be adopted and recommended to the House; 
and the bill introduced by Mr. Morrison was set aside and a new bill pre- 
pared, in which wool, hemp, and certain other fibers, and certain ores and 
other raw and erude materials, were freed from imposts, and upon this bill 
the revenue reformers made their fight in the Forty-ninth Congress. 


Mr. BAILEY. It certainly was not regarded at that time as a 
departure from Democratic principles to resist the doctrine of free 
raw materials, because those who resisted it were Democrats then 
and have remained Democrats, while many of their former col- 
leagues have abandoned our party. Of the four men who voted 
against free raw materials, Mr. MILLS occupies a seat in the Sen- 
ate as a Democrat, and Mr. McMILLIn is a distinguished member 
of this House. 

Mr. McMILLIN. When do you say this occurred? 

Mr. BAILEY. In the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And where do you say it occurred? 

1 BAILEY. In a meeting of the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And that I voted against free wool? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is what Mr. Morrison told me. And he 
told me more than that; he told me you and Mr. Mrs both voted 
against the metal schedule. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, I would 
rather deal in modern than in ancient history, and as he has seen 
fit to attack my record here 

Mr. BAILEY. Oh, no; I am going to praise it. 

Mr. McMILLIN (continuing). And to misrepresent me—— 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman does not mean that. I decline to 
be interrupted by a gentleman who says that I misrepresent him. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not mean that you intentionally misrep- 
resent me. Will you yield for a question? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What excuse have you to give to this House 
for voting against striking out the wool and woolen schedule of 
this infernal bill and incorporating the wool and woolen schedule 
of the Wilson bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. I offered an amendment to reduce the duty on 
both wool and woolen goods 33} per cent. 

Mr. McMILLIN.. Your amendment failed, and then you pro- 

osed to take the high rates which this bill carries rather than the 
ow rates of the Wilson bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. Les, sir. And we may just as well understand 
each other right now. Never as long as I am in Congress will I 
vote to give the woolen manufacturer a 50 per cent duty on his 
ere ier and charge him nothing upon his wool. [Prolonged 
applause. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. > 

Mr. BAILEY. And since the gentleman has asked me a ques- 
tion, I ask him how can he justify voting for free wool in face of 
the Chicago platform, which he helped to adopt and defend? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I say to my friend from Texas that the Chi- 
cago platform did not take the back track on the doctrine of a 
tariff for revenue only, as he has represented here to-night. 

Mr. BAILEY. Not on the doctrine of a tariff for revenue only, 
but on the doctrine of free raw materials. Is the gentleman from 
Louisiana, Mr. ROBERTSON, in the House? 

A MEMBER. He is in the cloakroom, 

Mr. BAILEY. Iam a going to prove what took place. 

Several MEMBERS, ve it out, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SHERMAN). The House will 
be in order. Gentlemen will resume their seats. ; 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I believe I will try to finish this 
speech without an unseemly wrangle with any of my Democratic 
brethren. It is difficult to do it, but I believe I shall try, and there- 
fore I will not ask the gentleman from Louisiana mr ROBERT- 
SON] what I had intended to ask him. But I do state of my own 
knowledge that this very question was presented to the committee 
on platform and resolutions of the Chicago convention, and it de- 
liberately omitted the commendation of free raw materials con- 
tained in the platform of 1892 and inserted what I have read here. 
Not only is that true, but it has been stated in the Senate by gentle- 
men who were members of the committee, and it is well known 
to all who took any interest in the question that it was the delib- 
erate judgment of the Chicago convention that it was unwise and 
un-Democratic to give one class of people in this country what 
they buy free of taxation while levying a tax upon all the poor 
people throughout the ae TAppiauae] I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that when I was interrup I was mentioning the gentlemen 
who voted against free wool, and 1 will resume at that point. 

Mr. Maybury is the Democratic mayor of Detroit, Mich., and 
Mr. Harris, I understand, has joined the Populist party. Allofthe 
members of the Ways and Means Committee except one who op- 
posed this doctrine of free raw materials supported the Chicago 
platform and nominees last year. Of the four Democrats on that 
committee who advocated the doctrine of free raw materials, 
Colonel Morrison alone supported our platform and candidates at 
the last election. Mr. Hewitt was more bitter in his denuncia- 
tions of the Democratic party than the most vindictive of our old 
enemies. Mr. Breckinridge of Kentucky not only refused to sup- 
p" the Chicago platform and nominees, but he was a candidate 

or Congress against the Democratic nominee in the Ashland dis- 
trict, and his name was printed on the Republican ticket. Mr. 
Breckinridge of Arkansas was representing this country abroad, 
and took no part in thelast campaign; but judging from his asso- 
ciations and antecedents it is practically certain that if he had 
been here, his voteand influence would have been against us; and 
Mr. Carlisle, who is said by Mr. Breckinridge in that editorial to 
have cast the deciding vote in favor of what was then a new 
evangel," has given the best efforts of his at intellect toward 
the defeat of our party. And so it is that all of those except one 
who helped to ingraft this policy upon the Democratic party have 
now abandoned it. 

It requires no special wisdom to discern that it was the same 
influences which came so near pledging our party to the main- 
tenance of the single gold standard that committed it to the doc- 
trine of free raw materials and taxed finished products. It was 
that strangeinfatuation which was willing to-sacrifice Democratic 
principles in the hope of securing Mugwump votes, and which 
would not see that in trying to please Republican States like Massa- 
chusetts they were alienating Democratic States like North Caro- 
lina. They were so eager to make New England Democratic that 
they forgot our immutable opposition to special favors, and they 
offered the manufacturers of the East the valuable privilege of 
buying their materials at free-trade prices and selling their fin- 
ished products at protection prices. That was a temptation which 
the rock-ribbed Republicanism of New England could not with- 
stand, and when I first entered Congress six years ago the entire 
delegations from both Rhode Island and New Hampshire were 
Democratic, 3 out of the 4 members from Connecticut were Demo- 
crats, and there were 5 Democrats here from Massachusetts. But, 
sir, while we were getting these men into our party by conceding 
so much tothem upon the tariff question, they conceded nothing to 
us on the other questions, and when we found it necessary to rescue 
the Democratic organization from the domination of those who were 
about to wreck it, our new-found tariff allies deserted us in a body. 
Whatever strength its advocacy of free raw materials may have 
brought to the Democratic p in the past, it can bring none 
now, and will not bring any in the future. There are not in all 
this broad land to-day one hundred men who conld be induced ta 
vote the Democratic ticket for the sake of free raw materials as 
long as the Democratic party holds to the free coinage of silver; 
while, on the other hand, there are thousands of brave and honest 
men throughout the Western States who, agreeing with us upon 
the great financial question, will embrace our tariff doctrine when 
we have thoroughly TOUR OMM this Cleveland heresy [applause] 
and returned to the old and unchangeable creed of our party, 
which declares that Congress shall y no tax except for revenue, 
but that revenue taxes shall be just alike to all classes and sections, 


FREE RAW MATERIALS A FORM OF PROTECTION. 


The effort to make it appear that in renouncing the doctrine of 
free raw materials the Democratic party embraced the pernicious 
doctrine of protection will not deceive any intelligent man. Such 
misrepresentations of our motive will recoil upon those who make 
them, for it is perfectly well understood that we renounced the 
doctrine of free raw materials because it is itself a form of pro- 
tection. Its object is to give the manufacturer a special advan- 
tage over other classes, and the great French economist, Bastiat, 
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characterizes it as one of the sophisms of protection. He declares 
that it is all the more mischievous because itis sometimes advocated 
by *“ pretended free traders” and denounces it as a part of those 


“writings which, while they proclaim free trade, sapport the 
principles of monopoly.” It is predicated upon a false classifica- 
tion, for there is no such thing as raw material ready for the 
manufacturer's use. Coal is a raw material while in the bosom of 
the earth, where God has stored it for the uses of His children; but 
the moment it is touched by labor it ceases to be raw material, and 
when it is fit for the furnace it has become the miner's finished 
product. Iron—that wonderful agent of modern civilization—is 
useless initsnaturalstate. It could not have wroughtits miracles, 
it could not have spanned the rivers nor circled the globe with its 
highways, unless labor had first dug it from its bed of earth; and 
the crude ore is as much the finished product of those tireless 
workersunder ground asthe beam and rail are the finished products 
of greatindustrial plants. [Applause.] Woolisnot araw material 
while still upon the sheep, because it requires lands and fences and 
the labor of shepherda to bring the flock to shearing time; then it 
takes more labor still, and it is the flockmaster's finished product 
which the manufacturer takes for his raw material and weaves 
intothose beautiful fabrics which add so much to the comfort and 
thecomeliness of the human race. I mut o on through all the 
list and show, article by article, that what is one man's raw ma- 
terialis another man's finished product; and any effort to dis- 
tinguish between them for the purpose of taxation is simply a 
device to relieve the burdens of one and to increase the burdens 
of the other. 
AN ARGUMENT FOR FREE RAW MATERIALS. 

An argument which we often hearadvanced to justify placing 
raw materials on the freelist whileleaving finished products on the 
dutiable list is that when raw materials are exempted from taxa- 
tion the manufacturercan produce his goods morecheaply, and that 
the cheaper costof production inures tothe benefit of the consumer. 
I do not doubt that if we exempt the manufacturer from the 
taxes which he ought to pay toward the support of the Govern- 
ment hecan produce his goods at a cheaper cost, but it does not 
follow that he will sell them for a lower price. It is certain that 
he will not do so if the argument which the Democrats have always 
made a protective tariff is sound; for we have always con- 
tended that the manufacturer will charge the highest price he 
can and escape foreign competition without reference to the cost 
of his material or the cost of manufacturing an article. We 
have said that although our manufacturers could produce and 
sell at a fair profit a given article for $1, they will not do so 
if they can procure such a duty on the competing article as will 
increase its cost considerably above $1. For instance, if the for- 
eign cost of an article is 80 cents and the duty is 40 cents, which, 
with 10 cents added for ocean freights and insurance, would make 
the total cost of the foreign article in our market equal to $1.30, 
the domestic manufacturer will not sell his article for $1, al- 
though that price would net him a fair profit; but, being secure 
against the competition of theimported article at a price anywhere 
below a dollar and thirty cents, he will put the price of his article 
at $1.25, which will enable him to undersell his foreign competitor 
and at the same time overcharge the American consumer. 

No class has been more pronounced in asserting this truth than 
the advocates of free raw material It was the central thought 
in Mr. Cleveland's first message on the tariff question; and Sen- 
ator MILLs in his recent speech in the Senate quotes with ap- 
proval the statement of Mr. Mulhall that the cost of American 
manufactures is increased to the consumers of this country, by 
reason of the process which I have just attempted to explain, to 
the extent of 52.300, 000, 000 annually. If it be true, as all Demo- 
crats have repeatedly charged, that the manufacturers will fix the 

rice of their goods at the highest point which the tariff will allow, 
Then it can not be true that a moderate tax upon their material 
will increase the price of their goods to their customers, because 
their price is already fixed as high as they can go without encoun- 
tering foreign competition. 

FREE RAW MATERIALS INCREASE THE PRICE OF FINISHED PRODUCTS. 

I not only deny that placing raw materials on the free list will re- 
duce the price of manufactured goods to the consumer, but I assert, 
without the slightest fear of successful contradiction, that it will 
have precisely the opposite effect, unless all Democratic reasoning 
on the tariff question is at fault. The best and the most certain 
way to arrive at a correct conclusion on this question is to follow 
acommittee in its work of constructing a tariff bill. Suppose that 
to-morrow a Democratic Committee on Ways and Means should 
begin the preparation of a bill designed purely and only to raise 
revenue for the support of the Government. Their first ste 
would be toascertain how much money must be collected hoig 
the custom-houses; and their next step would be to ascertain the 
volume of importations. Let us suppose that they find it neces- 
sary to raise $180,000,000 from customs duties, and that the 1mpor- 
tations equal $900,000,000. A simple calculation would show that 
an average ad valorem rate of 20 per cent would be sufficient. Of 


course the rate would not be the same on all articles. It ought to 
be, and it would be if arranged by a Democratic committee, high- 
est on Inxuries and lowest on the necessaries of life; but the 
average would be 20 per cent if every article imported was sub- 
ject toa duty. Butif the committee should decide to place one- 
third of all the articles rig ae ee on the free list, it would find 
itself compelled to increase the duty upon the articles still remain- 
ing upon the dutiable list, because it is perfectly clear that an 
average rate of 30 per cent would be required to meet a revenue 
necessity of $180,000,000 when the importations subject to a duty 
amount to only $600,000,000. 

It must not be supposed from what I say in this connection that I 
am opposed to a free list, for I am not. I believe in a free list, and 
I believe in one which shall ultimately include every necessary of 
life. [Applause.] Irecognize, however, that when we place some 
articles on the free list we must increase the duty on the articles 
which are left on the dutiable list, because, with a given amount to 
be raised, as we reduce the number of articles upon which it is 
levied, we must increase the levy upon the remaining articles. It 
is sometimes su ted, however, that the necessity for raising a 
larger amount of revenue does not necessarily involve an in- 
crease in the rate of duty; and this is perfectly true under cer- 
tain conditions. It is true that when a duty is prohibitory or ex- 
tremely protective, the amount of revenue can be increased by 
lowering the rate of duty; but it must be remembered that I am 
now discussing a bill to be framed by a Democratic committee, 
and under such a bill there would be neither prohibitive nor pro- 
tective duties, and consequently the suggestion is not relevant here. 
We all know that there is a rate which will yield the greatest 
amount of revenue, and that whenever Congress above that 
rate the revenue declines; but it is also true that the revenue de- 
clines when Congress goes below that rate. Of course no Demo- 
crat will ever consent to go above the maximum revenue-produc- 
ing rate, for when he does so he defeats the only legitimate 
purpose of taxation, which is revenue, and passes into the do- 
main of protection pure and simple. The Democratic rule is 
never to go above the maximum revenue-producing rate, and to 
always keep as far below it as the necessities of the Government 
will permit. How far the rate can be kept below the maximum 
revenue-produci 8 pes will depend upon the extent of dutiable 
importations; and the rate must always be increased whenever 
the volume of dutiable importations is reduced by placing some 
articles on the freelist. Instead of transferring so many articles to 
the free list and thus rendering it n: to increase the tax on 
the articles left on the dutiable list, it would be wiser to transfer 
some of the articlesnow on the free list to the dutiablelist, and thus 
enable Co: to reduce the tax on all dutiable articles. We 
can not excuse ourselves if, in order to give the manufacturers their 
materials free, we place ourselves under the necessity of layin 
higher taxes upon articles of universal use, like hats, shoes, an 
clothing, and view was 3 Pt by Mr. Walker when, 
in advising a revision of the tariff of 1842, he said that— 

It is believed that sufficient means cau be obtained, at the lowest revenue 
duties, on the articles now subjected to duty; but if Congress desire a larger 


revenue it should be procured by taxing the free articles, rather than tran- 
scend, in any case, the lowest revenue duties. 


For a particular illustration of the general idea I am attempt- 
ing to present let us take the wool and woolens schedule. Sup- 
a Democratic committee in ing a tariff for revenue 
should apportion $36,000,000 as the amount necessary to raise 
under the woolen schedule in order to provide the Government 
with revenue. They would come next to the division. If they 
should determine to raise $30,000,000 on woolen goods and $6,000,000 
on wool, they would fix the rate at a given per cent on wool and 
a given per cent on woolen goods, which, of course, would not 
be fixed by a Democratic committee at above the maximum rey- 
enue-producing point on either wool or woolen goods, and would be 
fixed on both as much below it as would be consistent with the 
needs of the Government. Now, if after that schedule had been 
perfected with the lowest possible duty on both wool and woolen 
‘oods, it should be decided to transfer wool to the free list, it would 
ome necessary to revise the rate on woolen goods, because they 
would be compelled to supply the $6,000,000 of revenue which had 
been assigned to wool, and in order to do that the committee 
would be compelled to increase the duty on woolen goods. And 
so it is, Mr. Speaker, that the effect of transferring wool to the 
free list would be to increase the duty on woolen goods, which, if 
the Democratic theory of this question is correct, would result 
in an increased cost of woolen goods to the consumer. The 
$6,000,000 which ought to have been Avr. by the woolen man- 
ufacturers on their a) sha wool would be saved to them, but 
it would be paid by t ple who consume imported woolen 
goods. Nor would the evil stop with this, because, in addition to 
the $6,000,000 which the people would pay on goods actually im- 
ported, the increased cost of the goods which were not es rire 
but whose prices were 3 the increased rate of duty, 
would probably be five times $6,000,000. I would not vote for a 
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duty on wool for the purpose of enabling the woolgrower to ob- 
tain a higher price for his wool any more than 1 would vote for a 
duty on woolen goods to enable the manufacturer to obtain a 
higher price for his goods. I vote for a duty on both wool and 
woolen goods for the purpose of raising revenue to support the 
Government. 

FREE RAW MATERIALS A SPECIAL PRIVILEGE. 


Theotherargumentin favorof freeraw materials, which has been 
resented with great industry, and the one that has commanded 
for this doctrine almost its entire support, is that our manu- 
facturers must have their raw materials free from taxation to en- 
able them to compete with foreign manufacturers in the markets 
of the world. If my time would allow me to examine this argu- 
ment in detail, I could show that the skill of American labor and 
the perfection of American machinery is so great that under a 
proper system American manufacturers would need no other 
advantage; but as it would require more time to discuss that 
phase of the question than I can now devote to it, I will make the 
shorter and the more conclusive answer, that if it were true that 
the American manufacturers needed this advantage I would not 
give it to them, because to do so would be giving special privileges 
to a small class of our people. The fact that it is urged that our 
manufacturers can not compete in the markets of the world with- 
out free raw materials, and that they can oompie in the markets 
of the world with free raw materials, establishes beyond any dis- 
pute that free raw materials are a great advantage to them; and 
if we grant to a very small and a very rich class of people a special 
and a valuable privilege in order to enable them to extend their 
business, we commit ourselves to the policy of developing an in- 
dustrial system through the agency of the law which is the very 
essence of protectionism. I will always rejoice to see our manu- 
facturers enlarge the market for their goods, but I shall always 
insist that they must do this under the same rules and limitations 
that govern all other classes in this country. As long as the 
farmers, mechanics, and merchants must pay taxes to support the 
Government, I shall insist that the manufacturers shall pay their 
just proportion. I shall never consent to encourage any man’s 
iness by remitting his taxes, becauseit is the duty of all men to 
bear their just share of the burdens of the Government, and when- 
ever oneclass bears less thanits proper share all other classes must 
bear more than theirs. Iamnotableto distinguish as a matter of 
rinciple between the Republican proposition to favor the manu- 
acturers by increasing the taxes of all other classes for their bene- 
fit and this other proposition to favor them by remitting their taxes. 
'The object of each is to increase the profits of the manufacturer; 
and one accomplishes it by allowing an advantage in the sale of 
goods, while the other accomplishes it by allowing an advantage in 
the purchase of materials; but each is equally a special privilege, 
and each must always be equally objectionable to men who believe 
in the sacred principle of x iens rights to all and special privil 
to none, Iam opposed to Republican protection, because it dis- 
criminates between American citizens, giving to the one who sells 
an unjust advantage over the one who buys; and I am opposed to 
this modern theory of free raw materials, because it discriminates 
between American citizens, giving to the one who buys an unjust 
advan over the one who sells. 

Why should the manufacturer who ships his woolen goods to 
other countries and exchanges them for raw wool be allowed to 
bring that wool into this country free of duty, when the wool- 
grower who ships his wool to other countries and exchanges it for 
woolen goods is compelled to pay a high duty on the woolen goods 

` which he brings home? If anybody needs an advantage in the 
export trade of this country, it is not the manufacturers, who 
furnish less than 30 per cent of our exports, but it is the farmers, 
who furnish more than 70 cent of our exports; and it is illog- 
ical and indefensible for a Democrat to insist that those who fur- 
nish but one-fourth of what we ship to foreign countries shall be 
permitted to return with their exchanges free from taxation, while 
those who furnish three-fourths be compelled to pay a tax 
on almost everything for which they exchange the products of 
their land and labor. Why should the manufacturer be permitted 
to buy the farmer’s wool free from duty, while the farmer is com- 
pelled to pay the manufacturer a high duty on the goods made out 
of his free wool? The manufacturer is not compelled to buy his 
wool, and only buys it for the sake of the profit which he can 
make out of it by manufacturing it into woolen goods; the people 
stead mei to buy woolen goods, and yet we are asked to increase 
the profit of buying wool by increasing the cost of buying clothes. 
Mr. Speaker, we eur with justice demand that those who buy 
wool for the sake of profit should be taxed, and that those who 
buy clothing for the sake of comfort should go untaxed; but we do 
not áemand this. All that we demand is that the men who buy 
wool for the sake of profit shall be compelled to contribute toward 
the support of the Government equally with those who buy woolen 
clothes for the sake of comfort. For twenty years I have heard 
protection denounced as a species of favoritism to manufacturers, 
and I have heard man described as selfish and rich 


beyond the dreams of avarice; and, sir, I was astounded when 
our old leaders suddenly changed their position and proposed a 
system which they openly averred was more favorable to the 
manufacturers than that of the Republican party. 

If the manufacturers are as selfish and as prosperous as we 
have been taught to believe, then, sir, it is an unpardonable crime 
to exempt them from taxation and thus increase the burdens 
of the patient and unnumbered multitude. I can not find lan- 
guage strong enough to denounce a policy that would lift the 
burdens of this Government from the great manufacturing estab- 
lishments and lay it with crushing weight upon the farms. I 
know the agricultural people of this land, and I know their un- 
selfish devotion to their coun I know, too, that it is as true 
in the economic as it is in the physical world that all things rest 
upon the earth, and when those who cultivate the soil are made 
to suffer the nation must suffer with them. The farmers are 
the most useful and the most conservative of all our citizens. 
Theirlabor supplies us with food and clothing, and to them we 
turn when the riots and bloodshed of our cities render the future 
of the Republic gloomy and uncertain. From the bitterness of 
class antagonisms; from the greed of the rich who oppress the 
poor, and from the desperation of the poor who would oil the 
rich, we turn to the rural homesteads of this land and there 
we find a rugged independence tempered with a reverence for 
the law which constitutes the nation's best and wisest safeguard. 
Around those humble firesides, even in this age of selfishness and 
greed, the love of country is above the loveof self and second only 
to the fear of God. A republic which practices injustice against 
homes like these, which multiplies their burdens and drives their 
impoverished and discontented occupants to already the over- 
crowded towns and cities invites its own destruction. 

I do not plead for ial privileges for the farmers; I only 
ped in defense of the Democratic party for having said that in 

ealing with this question it will keep its pledge that none shall 
enjoy a special favor nor shall any suffer a special burden; but 
that all shall stand equal before the law. [Applause.] To estab- 
lish and maintain the equal rights of men was the great mission 
to which its founders dedicated the Democratic party an hundred 
years ago, and to which we reconsecrated it last year. [A 
plause.] If we adhere steadfastly and faithfully to this, the most 
vital of all our principles, the American people will reward our 
fidelity with their confidence, and we can reward their confi- 
dence by perpetuating forever and forever more this, the greatest, 
the freest, and therefore the best Government that ever rose to 
animate the hopes or to bless the sacrifices of mankind. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side.] 

fr. Mc LIN. Ishould like to know from my friend from 

Maine — DINGLEY] whether any gentleman on that side of the 
House desires to occupy any time? 

Mr. DINGLEY. 


osing. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I recognize that right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
ME has thirty-two minutes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, in theshort time that is allotted 
to me it will be impossible for me to give a thorough analysis of 
the measure before us. I can but briefly touch on a few of the 
things in which it is peculiarly outrageous. 

There has been a qe deal of contention as to who was bene- 
fited by this bill. There was a contention between the Repub- 
lican conferees on the House side and the Republican conferees 
on the Senate side as to whether the Senate or House measure 
gavetothesugartrust the greater advantages; and it wasrumored 
that we were to have a battle royal if anything additional was to 
be given to the sugar trust. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, it turns out that to-day, before we could get 
the conference report adopted, before we could get the report even, 
to the Senate for action, before any single step could be taken for 
the advancement of this bill to a place on the statute books, the 
bulls and bears were rushing over each other in the New York 
marketand about $10,000,000 profits were added to thesugar trust 
= the value of their stock. That teaches who is benefited by this 


And not only that, but I charged in a speech which I made here 
in the discussion when this bill was before the House, during its 
first consideration, that you could not poni your finger to a single 
trust that was not benefited by this bill. It was not denied. I 
charged that the sugar trust walked boldly into the committee 
room and dictated the provisions of this bill in their benefit. It 
wasnotdenied. Icharged that thesugar trust notonly controlled 
the market in which it purchased its raw material, but controlled 
the market in which it sold the finished product. It was not de- 
nied. Ichargedthatthey had farmed out the people of the United 
States into two sections; that one pert of the trust took one sec- 
tion, and another the other, and that they were devouring the 


e desire to occupy about fifteen minutes in 


ple by contract and combination; and that still the majority 
ere proposed to increase their profits by legislation. It was not 
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denied. It can not be denied by any man who loves the truth and 
understands the facts. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has given a clear 
exposition of the profits of this trust. There are other minor 
benefits lurking in this remarkable sugar schedule which I shall 
not be able for want of time to expose to you as I would wish. 

But suffice it to say that the men who control the trust know 
better than anybody else what their benefit is, and to-day's opera- 
tions by which the sugar stock went from $130 to $140 per share 
tells a tale more eloquent than anything else could tell of the 
robbery of the people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

THIS BILL AIDS TRUSTS. 

Trusts aud combinations in restraint of trade were indictable 
in England before we established our independence. They were 
punishable in the colonies before the organization of our Govern- 
ment. They are in some of the States now subject to lawful re- 
strictions. It has never been the avowed policy of the people of 
the United States to protect them by law or increase their profits. 
No political party has had the boldness to openly declare such a 
policy. Yet, sir, here we have le tion forced upon us which 
will benefit the trusts, and which are intended solely for their 
benefit. Gentlemen must admit their existence; admit that they 
are great beneficiaries of this law; admit that they are in restraint 
o? trade or to control the market and to fleece the people. Yet 
they labor night and day for the trusts and against their own 
people. Do you, will you, or can you deny it? 

Sir, you can not pun to a trust not benefited by your reckless- 
ness and mad legislation. You can not point to one whose profits 
are not augmented and protected by your vicious bill. Look at 
the sugar trust. Its representatives came to you and made their 
demands. Walked into your committee room and made them. 
Told you in writing what you must do, and you did it. Did it 
quickly. Did it literally. Did it when you knew you were not 
ouly benefiting them and strengthening their power and pander- 
ing to their rapacity, but increasing the burdens of your own 

eople. 
* ou first put up tariff walls to keep out goods and invite manu- 
facturers to plunder the people. 

When domestic manufacturers would have to reduce the market 
price by local competition, you invite them to combine by the or- 
ganization of trusts to limit production, enhance prices, and rob 
the consumer. You refused to incorporate any provision in re- 
straint of trusts. 

Take the trusts in detail; examine them one after another, and 
you will find that every one of them has been well taken care of. 
Each has come in for its part of the swag. Not only have they 
been cared for by the committee of the House by increase of the 
rate of duty on the things made by them, but the committee and 
members on the other side of this Chamber have rushed to their 
rescue every time attack was threatened. 

Time and again we offered amendments to curtail the power of 
the trusts. As soon as offered, they were ruled out. I offered an 
amendment, when the others failed, providing that the increased 
rates of duty provided by the bill should not a ply to manufactures 
the prodaction and sale of which were controlled byatrust. This, 
too, was cast aside by a reckless majority moving on to increase 
taxes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we need not go into all the trusts. We can 
illustrate with one very notable one—the sugar trust. It does not 
deny or dispute that itis a trust. It does not pretend to be any- 
E else. When dissolved by the courts of one State, it goes to 
another and gets a new lease on life. It regulates the markets in 
which it buys its raw materials; controls the manufacture or re- 
fining, shutting down some refineries and running others, and 
controls absolutely the sale of the refined am res It buys as a 
trust, refines as a trust, and sells as a trust. Its capital is enor- 
mous—originally part wind, part water, and part cash. 

It is capitalized at millions more than the value of the plants 
consolidated. Yet so completely has it the people in its grasp that 
it pays 12 per cent dividends regularly, accumulates vast surplus; 
and yet more protection is given it. It tells you it must have 
greater differential duty, and you give it. It got more protection 
than the present law gives by the bill asit left the House. When 
the bill went to the Senate, that body gave still more. 

Then the conference committee took it. We heard mutterings 
of complaint all over the country. The people knew the wrong 
done them and threatened revolt. There were ** wars and rumors 
of wars" in the conference committee, or subconference of Repub- 
lican members. We were told that the House conferees would 
never surrender; that the sugar trust must not be further en- 
riched. But it has all ended in idle vapor. 

DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE—TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY. 

Sir, the Democratic party’s position on the tariff question is 
clear. It was declared before any of us were born. It will be 
1 and patriotically defended after all of us are dead. 

t was the faith of our fathers; it is our faith; it will be the faith 
of our children. 


Democracy has never advocated the imposition of a tariff tax 
on * except when it needed the money to be collected by 
the tax. here the money was needed, it has favored the smallest 
tax that would yield the required revenue. In imposing the tax, 
it has favored the higher rate on luxuries and the lower on the 
necessaries of life. Hence its orators, legislators, and platforms 
have proclaimed in favor of “a tariff for revenue only" in the 
past, and are not going to sell their birthright for a mess of mean 
pottage now. 

The time has not come when the Democratic party will abandon 
principle for pelf. The time has not come for it to join in a gen- 
eral scramble for public plunder wrested from a suffering people 
through tariff taxes. He who thinks that the party of Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Polk has fallen so low as to become a plunderer 


through high duties or unnecessary taxes forgets its traditions 


and will suffer its condemnation. 

We come here to-night, my friends, for the purpose of standing 
by the old ship of state," not to scuttle it. The Democratic party 
is no new party. Its past is a glorious past; its future is a prolific 
future, if we will but discharge the duties that have devolved 
upon us as our sires discharged those devolving on them before 
they committed the trust to us. 

As I have indicated, the Democratic doctrine on taxation is that 
taxes should be levied for the support of the Government alone; 
and that in the levy of such taxation the lowest rate that would 
yield the revenue necessary to run the Government should be 
adopted. And the doctrine that has been put into platform and 
hurled from stump and forum everywhere has been ‘a tariff for 
revenue only.” By that sign we conquered in the past, and by 
that sign we shall conquer in the future, if we stand by our prin- 
ciples and do our duty. [Applause.] 

r. Speaker, I regret 2 that my distinguished friend 
from Texas [Mr. BaiLEY] instead of pointing out the outrageous 
features of this bill should, in lieu thereof, see fit to parade my 
pasi record here. This bill would be a fruitful source for a two- 

ours speech to any man who ever lived, if the time were accorded, 
without fomenting strife among ourselves and attacking Demo- 
crats. ButIshould be recreant to my duty, I should be unjust 
to those who have been fighting by me in the t, if, being 
attacked, I did not tell the plain, unvarnished tale of what the 
Democratic party has done, and what has been my own action as 
a Democratic Representative. 

First, any statement from any quarter that I have ever advo- 
cated a tariff on wool is inaccurate and wholly unjust to me. I 
have been consistent in this matter. I have all the time believed 
that cheap clothing for the pene would be most surely attained 
bythe methodof taxation whereby woolis free. Butif Ihad been 
in erfor, I had others standing by to sustain mein that error, and 
he was one of them. I have favored and do favor a tariff for rev- 
enue only, because it is Democratic and right. 

You have heard my distinguished friend's speech. The Demo- 
cratic party was here before he and I were born. It will be here 
after we are dead and gone. Its principles were fixed by Jeffer- 
son in that immortal declaration, Equal and exact justice to all 
men, of whatever state or persuasion, political or religious; and 
**age can not wither nor custom stale” this pure principle of per- 
fect government. They were proclaimed by Jackson when he 
eee E Equal rights to all, special privileges to none.” [Ap- 
plause. 

Now, Mr. S er, I took that position in the beginning. I 
have stood by it consistently since. But I have not stood alone. 

My distinguished friend has raked up the record of the Demo- 
cratic party, and saysthatthe first thing that occurred in the way 
of free raw material was the action of Abram S. Hewitt. That 
statement is wholly incorrect. 'The reports of Mr. Guthrie as 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury, made when the gentleman 
from Texas and I were either unborn or were children, recom- 
mended that policy. 

Iwill send up and have read by the Clerk the substance of what 
was said in the report of Secretary Guthrie to the Congress of 
the United States, by which it will be seen whether this is new doc- 
trine and whether Hon. Abram S. Hewitt is the first apostle of 
the doctrine. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TAX ON RAW MATERIAL. 

ne 1 of the Treasury, Mr. Guthrie (Report on Finances, 1855), 

nten — 

That good policy required the raw material used in our manufactures to 
be exempt from duty, and our manufacturers placed on an equality with 
those of Great Britain and other manufacturing nations who admit raw ma- 
terial to free entry. 

“A tax upon raw material is calculated to increase the cost of production 
by the profits of the importer on the tax on the raw material, and the profits 
of the manufacturer on his outlay for that tax, and the importer's profit 
thereon, and of the merchant's through whom it passes to the consumer, in- 
terfering with the manufacturer's enjoyment of both the home and the for- 
eign markets on the same advan us terms of the manufacturers of other 
nations, who obtain raw material free of duty. A single example illustrates 
the case: Great Britain admits wool, a raw material, free of ih ble the 


United States imposes upon it a duty of 30 per cent. This enables the English 
manufacturer to interfere with the American manufacture in the American 
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markets. and to exelude him from the fore 
renders the market of the countries pr 


markets. It does more. It sur- 
ucing the raw material to the na- 
tions who take it free of duty, etc." (Page 26, Executive Document, third 
session Thirty-fourth Congress, volume 2, 1855-1857.) 


Mr. McMILLIN. That, Mr. € was a report made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the Democratic party forty-two years 


ago. 

Sir, I will also, with permission of the House, incorporate in the 
record the platforms as adopted by the Democratic party in the 
past. If I am right, I want to show the platform upon which 1 
stand; and if I am wrong, I want to be exposed by these platforms. 
I am a Democrat without protection proclivities. These are the 
national platforms of Democracy on the tariff question from 1876 


owa. 

Sir, in this discussion it has been denied that ** a tariff for reve- 
nue only" is Democratic doctrine. A tariff is either for revenue 
only" or for something besides revenue. Democracy has always 
denied that any tax could be imposed except to obtain money to 
run the Government. It has opposed taxation for any other pur- 
pose; hence has favored always a tariff for revenue only as against 
a tariff for protection. This is the distinction on this question be- 
tween the Democratic and Republican parties. Republicans have 
held that you couldimpose taxes not only for revenue, but for pro- 
tection. 

Sir, I stand with Democracy on this question. But let us see 
what the Democratic platforms have said on the subject. 

I shall be controlled by them and not by any man's dictum. 
They are our party law; they are the guideposts on the road 
showing which way the Democratic party has gone. So much of 
the platforms of our party as touches on this question I quote as 


follows: 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1876. 


We denounce the present tariff,levied upon nearly 4,000 articles, as the 
masterpiece of injustice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a dwin- 
dling, not a yearly rising, revenue. It has impoverished many industries to 
subsidize a few. It prohibits apo that might purchase the products of 
American labor. It has degraded American commerce from the first to an 
inferior rank on the high seas. 

Ithascut down the sales of American manufactures at home and abroad 
and depleted the returns of American agriculture—an industry followed by 
half our rere It costs the people five times more than it produces to the 
Sane! obstructs the processes of production, and wastes the fruit of 
labor. It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, enriches dishonest officials, and 
bankrupts honest merchants, We demand that all custom-house taxation 
shall be only for revenue. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1830. 


Home rule; honest money, consisting of gold and silver and paper con- 
vertible into coin on demand; the strict miaiutenance of the public faith, 
State and national; and a tariff for revenue only. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1884. 


It professes the protection of American manufactures; it has subjected 
them to an increasing flood of manufactured goods and a hopeless com- 

CCF nations, not one of which taxes raw ma- 

erial. 

Sufficient revenue to m all expenses of the Federal Government econom- 
ically administered, including pensions, interest and principal of the public 
debt, can be got under our present system of taxation from custom-house 
taxes on fewer imported cles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury and 
bearing lightest on articles of necessity. We therefore denounce the abuses 
of the existing tariff; and, subject to the preceding limitation, we demand 
that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for public purposes, and shall not 
exceed the needs of the Government economically administered. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1888. 


The Democratic party will continue with all the power confided to it, and 
struggle to reform these laws in accordance with the pledges of its last plat- 
form indorsed at the ballot by the suffrages of the people. 

: All unnecessary taxation is unjust taxation: 
It is repugnant to the creed of Democracy that by such taxation the 
cost 8 the necessaries of life should be unjustifiably increased to all our 
e. 
poz solved, That thisconvention longi ena and recommends the early 
passage of the bill for the reduction of the revenue now pending in the House 
of Representatives. 
DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1892. 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect duties ex- 
cept for the pw of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 
such taxes shall limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
estly and economically administered. 

e denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the efforts made 
by the Democrats of the 3 Congress to maniy its most oppressive 
feature in the direction of free raw material and cheaper manufactured 
goods that enter into pne consumption, and we promise its repeal as one 
of the beneficent resultsthat will follow the action of the people in intrusting 
power to the Democratic party. 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1896. M 


We hold that tariff duties should belevied for purposes of revenue, such 
duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and not 
discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be limited by 
the needs of government economically administered. 

We denounce as disturbing to business the Republican threat to restore 
the McKinley law. which has twice been condemned by the people in national 
elections, and which, enacted under the false plea of prctection to home in- 
dustry, proved a prolific breeder of trusts and monopolies. enriched the few 
at the expense of the many, restricted trade, and deprived the producers of 
the great American staples of access to their natural markets. 


Sir, there can be no mistaking these platforms. Their verbiage 
differs, but not their spirit. More than a tariff for revenue” can 
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not be tortured out of any of them by fair construction. It will 
x 3 that the last, about which contention is made, declares 

Tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue * * and that 
3 should be limited by the needs of Government economically admin- 

It will also be noted that the platform of 1892 declared it a **fun- 
damental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff 
duties except for purposes of revenue only.’ 

Away with the charge that this is ‘‘ heresy!” 

But, sir, that is not all. Since I have been a member of Con- 
gress what has the Democratic party done? It has fought many 
glorious battles, as the records will show. But, sir, notwith- 
standing the action of that party upon the great questions with 
which we have been battling for many years, we are now ace 
of “heresy!” My friends will remember that my friend from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY], in speaking of the doctrine of the admission 
of raw material free, called it in plain terms “ a heresy.” 

But what are the facts with reference to the gentleman's own 
record? Who are the heretics he denounces? 

There was a vote taken in Congress on the question of the ad- 
mission of coal free of duty. There was no other proposition 
involved in it. It was a plain and simple 8 Who voted 
for that? The records of this House in the Fifty-third Congress, 
on page 8483, show that my friend Mr. BAILEY of Texas voted 
for it, for the introduction of free coal. Was he a **heretic " then? 

But that is not all. There was a vote for the introduction of 
free iron ore. My friends on the other side said that it would not 
do to have free iron ore. Theyresistedit. But I search the records 
in vain to find the name of my distinguished friend from Texas 
[Mr. BAILEY] voting against free iron ore. 

Sir, there was also a proposition for free barbed wire, a manu- 
factured product of a high grade. It proposed to put barbed wire 
on the free list. I voted for it. Other members of the Committee 
on Ways and Means voted for it. But who that was not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means voted for it? My dis- 
tinguished friend from Texas [Mr. BAILEY], and yet to-day he 
called that **a heresy." j, 

Again, sir, there was also a proposition to put sugar on the free 
list; to take the entire tax off. o voted for that proposition? 
My friend from Texas [Mr. EM But I am not criticising 
these votes. I voted for them myself. I find no fault with the 
gentleman for the votes he cast on these questions. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not think that I will be found taking the back track 
on what I have done in behalf of the Democratic party. Nor will 
I in silence allow the party and myself to be abused for it by one 
who voted with us. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

But that is not all, Mr. Speaker. If past records are to be raked 
up, let us have the whole record. Let as come to the question upon 
which the gentleman lays so much stress. Let us come to the 
commodity which is the keystone in the arch of Republican pro- 
tection—wool. There can be no high protective system main- 
tained now without taxed wool. There was a proposition as far 
back as the Fifty-second Congress, first session (volume 123, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 3057), to put wool on the free list. It 
had no other question in connection with it. There was notax on 
the finished product in connection with it. 

What was the position taken by my friend from Texas who 
criticises the balance of us who voted for free wool then and all 
people who favor free wool now? If I was a! heretic” then I had 
** heretics " standing all around me; and as the gentleman himself 
voted on that occasion for free wool he is in no condition to criti- 
cise me now. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Sir, no protest was heard from the gentleman from Texas then. 
Through all these four years —twoterms—he voted lustily for these 
propositions. Why does he criticise his associates now? 

Why, sir, the gentleman from Texas admits that he voted to 
keep in this bill the very worst schedule in it, excepting the sugar 
schedule, namely, the schedule on wool and woolen goods; and 
it is just about as bad even as the sugar schedule. He says the 
reason why he did it was that he had moved to reduce the rate 
on the whole wool and woolen schedule 33} per cent. 

Now, what is the whole schedule? Let us examine it for a mo- 
ment. What would he have succeeded in obtaining if the schedule * 
had been reduced only one-third, or if he had succeeded in having 
his amendment adopted? He would have reduced it on coarse 
woolens from over 200 and 250 per cent down just one-third, which 
would still leave it over 132 per cent. He would have reduced it 
on woolen yarns, now fixed on some grades at about 200 per cent, 
only down to 133} per cent, and on wool hats from 257 per cent to 
172 per cent. Yet that is the tariff he would tell us he wanted the 
Aoroa to adopt, and that he was anxious to have passed by this 

ngress. 

How would you like rates of over 100 per cent? I was inclined 
to pay no attention to the matter, because I realized the fact that 
this was no place and now no time nor was this a proper occasion 
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to flaunt our linen before the country. I believed it to be better 
to attack the enemy than to quarrel among ourselves, I never 
had to fight a Democrat in a tariff battle before. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when we are attacked for what we have done 
in the last twenty years in these fierce battles in favor of the re- 
duction of the taxation of the pente by one who was with us for a 
time at least, I was, as I believed, entirely justifiable in showing 
what his record had been who attacked me. [Applause.] 

Sir, my motion in the Ways and Means Committee, against 
which the gentleman from Texas has told you he voted, was to 
Strike out the wool and woolen schedule of the Dingley bill and 
insert the wool and woolen schedule of the present law—what is 
known as the Wilson bill—for which the gentleman from Texas 
and I both voted and which we helped to place on the statute books. 

The Wilson bill or present law placed the highest duties on fine 
goods and lowest on coarse goods. 

The Dingley bill places the highest duties on coarse or common 

and the lowest on fine goods, By this the poor pay the 
gh duties and the rich the low. Democracy has ever held that 
taxes should be highest on luxuries and lower on necessaries of 


e. 
Again,the Dingley bill as passed by the committee and reported 

by the House carried the highest rates ever imposed on woolen 

fabrics in the history of the country, while the rates under the 

pes law are from 25 to 35 per cent on coarse goods and only 
to 50 per cent on fine goods. 

The following table, the calculations of which were made by 
Hon. Worthington C. Ford, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. shows 
177 — ad N of duties ee by is noe law or 

on bill an e rates proposed by the Dingley bill as reported 
to the House and as voted on in the committee when I made my 
motion to strike out: 


Table showing the rates ik du 


on wool and woolen goods under the Wilson 
under the Dingley bill. 


Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like ani- 
factured: 


ano- 


Bu Zealand, Aus- 
Cape of Good 
nin. Egypt, Morocco, an 
and also inclu ng all wools not hereinafter d. 
ree designated in classes 2 and 


ing wools, Canada long wools, or other combing 
wools of English blood, and be d known by 
the terms herein used, and also hair of the 


hair. 
pu of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals.... 
Donsko native South American, Cordova, Val- 
: ussian 


par native Smyrna, E camel's hair, 
and including all such wools of like character as 
have usuall "heretofore been imported into the 


United Sta from Turkey, 
8 9 — elsewhere 


reece, Egypt, 


DUTY ON WOOLEN MANUFACTURES. 


Manufactures com wholly or in 
worsted, the Seno the ML goat, 
like animals: 


e “ 
Garnetted and carded wastes-_-................-.-.------ 
W. ien slubbing, roving, ring, and other not 


of wool, 
paca, or other 


jj 8. 


woolen and worsted: 
Valued at not more than 40 cents per pound 
Valued at more than 40 cents per pound 


Cloths, woolen and worsted, valued at not more than 
50 cents per pound = 
Valued at more than 50 cents per pound... 


siss | 52g ri 


All other manufactures, including that having india 
rubber as a component mate; not specially pro- 
vided for— 

Valued at not more than 50 cents per pound 
Valued at more than 50 cents per pound. ...... 


SS 
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Table showing 8 of duty on wool and woolen 


under the Wilson 
ill and under the Dingley bill—Continued. 


DUTY ON WOOLEN MANUFACTURES—continued. 


Manufactures composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the Gach gous, Simon, or other 
like animals—Continued. 

Blankets— 
Valued at not more than 30 cents per pound..... — 
Valued at more than 30 and not more 40 cents 


cents per 


Weighing over 4 ounces 
Panes at not over 


SS BE & SS BB X 


Italian cloths, and goods of similar description or 


c T— 
Valued at not over 50cents per pound 
Valued at more than 50 ied ea T 
Other clothing, ready made. ud wein 
apparel (except knit ), made up or manufac- 
tured wholly or in including that having india 
eer as a component material, not y pro- 


or 
Valued at above $1.50 P Doni uu irr Easan case 
Valued at less than $1.50 per pound 


Shawls, woolen or worsted— 
Valued at not exceeding 40 cents per pound 
Valued at above 40 cents per pound 


ss 


88 


SSS | 


Knit fabrics and all fabrics made on knitting ma- 
duel t not exceeding 40 cents pound 
at not ex: cen! 
Valued at above 40 cenit per exar d — 
All knit wearing apparel 


Total knit fabrics......... 8 tomes PRESE Sud 


Hats of wool— 
Valued at not more than 30 cents pousa pours 
Valued at more than 30 cents and not more than 
40 cents per pound ecw tc eens wwesee 
Valued at more than 40 cents per pound............ 


"ote bate of WOOL S Lienz uus EE dE EN 


Felts—for printing machines— 
Valued at not more than 30 cents per pound....... 
. Valued at more than 30 and not more n 40 cents 


r pound. 
per pound............. 


"Total fel tan = saua nigusie 2 — 


Plushes and pile fabrics— 
Valued at not over 50 cents per pound 
Valued at over 50 cents per pound 


Total onus 65055 — — c 


CL d k uls other 
UT ADR er 
and g. of similar description or used for like pur: 


Webbings, dings D aid galloons, eda cog ton a Dt. 
, gimps, 


8| 85 |5| SS RS NR & RS X |5| SSR 


other forms tassels or ornaments wrought b 
hand, or braided by machinery, ornamen 

"beads or spangles of whatever material composed, 
which are elastic or nonelastic........................ 


Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille car- 

pets (and carpets woven whole for rooms 
ORE: TRO. and Tournay velvet carpets... 

v ret and — ie elvet carpets, printed on the 
elvet an pestry-velve p on the 
Würpor CERSR WING. K ˙» uer EPRS pe dp 

Tapestry Brussels, printed on the warp or otherwise. 

Treble in K Sy and all chain TONER carpets. 

ingrain carpets................. 
bockings, printed, 


Wool, Du ban 
Druggets an 


Wel GSP DOLOR ono onsen se Akira ada CoA e A E eter as 
Carpets of wool, or in part of, not specially provided 


S 888 Fans REP 8 
Süs55s set 
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Mr. S r, the gentleman from Texas was not the only Dem- 
ocrat who voted to put wool, coal, etc., on the free list. The 
Democrats generally voted that way. The propositions carried 
by from 50 to more than 100 majority. z 

The great leađer who bore our banner in the last campaign, 
Hon William J. Bryan, voted for the propositions. I quote the 
following from his carefully prepared tariff speech delivered in 
the House in the Fifty-third Congress, second session, and printed 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD of that session, He said: 


Mr. BRYAN. They tell us that freo coal can not benefit the interior. Take 
the tariff off from coal, so that the New England manufacturers can buy it 
for less, and they can manufacture more cheaply; and then, by cutting down 
the tariff on the products of their factories, we can compel them to sell 
at a lower price to the le of the South and West. 1 That is 
the reason our people are Interested in free coal. So long as we lay burdens 
u what the manufacturers use, they can with some justice ask a tariff on 
the p roduct of their looms. - 

r. Chairman, in the first place, I believe we can make no 
progress in the direction of tariff reform until we free from taxation the raw 
materials which lay at the foundation of our industries; and I believe in free 
iron ore, whether we leave the tariff at 25, 25, or 5 per cent upa carpets. 

Mr. TuRPIN. Will the gentleman allow one more question 

Mr. BRYAN. As many as you wish. 

Mr. TURPIN. I ask the 8 whether or not he does not think that 
exempting wool and coal from duty as “free raw material” is protection 
itself under another form? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, sir. 

Mr. TunPIN. I would like the position. 

Mr. Bryan. I do not believe that a burden off from a man is the 
same thing as putting it on. po andapplause.] I think that poring 
a thing on the free list—that is, by taking the burden off the man who uses 
* | as much putting a burden on some one as light differs from 
ness. 


Again, sir, the same great advocate of tariff reform, Mr. Bryan, 
in his speech made in the House of Representatives in 1892, said 
of the tariff bill then under discussion: 


It also takes away entirely those specific or compensatory duties which 
were added to the ad valorem rates to enable the manufacturers to transfer 
to the back of the consumer the burden which a tariff on raw material places 
on the manufacturer. The reason why I believe in putting raw material on 
the free list is because any tax im: on raw material must at last be taken 
from the consumer of the manufactured article. 

You can conr no tax for the benefit of the producer of the raw material 
ous forms of manufactured 


rmanent 


ntleman to explain his 


favored without injury to another. e are not, in that case, imposing a tax 
for the benefit of the manufacturer, but we are simply saying to manufac- 
turer: “ Wo will not impose any burden upon you." m we give to the 
Soe erga ep pe d 
ours can legitimately give toa foes people. 

But, sir, I am admonished that I have but three or four min- 
utes of my time remaining, and I must hasten on. "This bill is 
not only the worst tariff bill that was ever to any Con- 
gress since I have been a member of this body, but it has been 

t through in a way that is as objectionable as the bill itself. 
What arethe facts? No ano time to consider and amend it 
was ever given in this House. e wentintoconference. We were 
told by our friends on the other side that they had some family 
differences to settle, that they were anxious to dispose of those 
differences, and would need us no further. 

We were notcalled back into conference until this morning at 
10 o'clock. This morning we were admonished that the time for 
the passage of this bill and for the complete robbery of the people 
was at hand. We went in. They never read the amendments, 
nor gave us an opportunity to read them. ^ "We asked but one short 
day to familiarize ourselves with the 800 amendments that had 
been disposed of by the Republican members of the committee. 
That was not granted; but in lieu of that, in hot haste, the bill 
was reported back here, and gentlemen of the House forced to go 
into its consideration without an opportunity of even having be- 
fore them the report of the conference committee in print, or of 
LE ea many amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was never needed. We already have 
$132,000,000 of surplus in the ry in excess of the $100,000,- 
000 gold reserve, more than enough to meet any possible deficien- 
cies that could occur under economic administration during Mr. 
McKinley's term. This Congress was called not to raise revenue, 
but to plunder the people and enrich the manufacturers. 

I agree with my friend from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] when he says 
that he would make the manufacturers pay a part of the taxes to 
support this Government. I believe that that is correct doctrine, 
and if you can not do it by a reduction of their taxation there is 
no reason why that which was done in the past can not be done 


again, and a direct tax be put on manufacturers to compensate | 


the Government in some way for the great benefaction which they 
get by a protection that was never needed. 

Mr. Speaker, what I favor is the Democratic prey going to the 
battle again with its old flag untarnished, with its old mottoes 
upon it. We have conquered in that way in the past. We can 
conquer in that way aguin You who predict the destruction of 
the Democratic ould remember that the Democratic party 
has refused at times to act as corpse at any of the funerals 


currency that consists 


which you have planned for its interment. 
Democratic side. 

Sir, it has had its difficulties, but with the banner of the Demo- 
cratic party up for equal rights and economic government, just 
taxation—taxation limited to the necessities of the Government 
economically administered—a currency ample to meet the neces- 
sities of commerce, a currency that is notsubjectto being cornered - 
and hoarded, and the people robbed by the shifting of values, a 

of the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion—with these mottoes and principles the Democratic party goes 
forth to the battle and dares au toconflict and defies-you in your 
robbery. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Predictions of the destruction of the Democratic party have 
been made in the past, and have proved false, Predictions of its 
destruction in the future will be equally false. The Democratic 
party can never die until it betrays Democratic principles. When 
it does betray those principles, it, like other parties that have be- 
trayed the interests of the people, will fail; but not till then. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that when the poor young Greek Ion 
was doomed to death he was permitted to be visited by his fiancée 
just before his death. At that time the light of Christianity had 
not fallen athwart the pathway of man for eighteen hundred 
years. At that time Job had asked, If a man die, shall he live 
again?” But the Saviour of the world had neverreplied, “Iam the 
resurrection and the life.” Hence they saw the future life as 
through a glass, darkly. And when Clemanthe asked Ion if they 
would meet again he replied, in substance: I have asked that 
dreadful question of the stars which are eternal, of the rivers that 
everlasting flow, of the sky, in whose azure field my raised spirit 
shall soon soar in immortal glory, and they were all, all silent. 
But now, as I ars into thy beautiful eyes and behold the depth 
of tny pure soul, I know there is that there which can not wholly 
perish. Yes; we shall meet again, Clemanthe, meet again!” 

So, to the prophet of ill omen who dares to. say that the Dem- 


[Applause on the 


ocratic pa is doomed to die, I paraphrase the language of Ion 
and reply, en I see the purity of its principles, the patriotism 
of its , its grand past, its noble aspirations of the future, 


p 
I know there is that in the Democratic party that was not born 
to die, and we shall triumph again for the people with Democracy, 
triumph again! [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. RIDGELY. . Speaker, having been denied the time in 
which to utter my remarks, I shall print them in the RECORD, 

Mr. PAYNE was recognized. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr.Speaker, will the gentleman from New York 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield for a moment; yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Isimply desire to say, Mr. Speaker, in 
to what has been said about my votes in the Fifty-second and 
Fifty-third Co I was not here to listen to the statement, 
but I have been informed of it—that when I cast those votes the 
raw-material doctrine was the indorsed policy of my party, and 
as a loyal member of that y I subordinated my individual 
judgment to its platforms. I never ventured to denounce the raw- 
material theory until I had first appealed to the supreme tribunal 
of the Democratic party, which reversed the doctrine of free raw 
material and gave me a commission to denounce it here and else- 
where; and I intend to do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, we have listened to many hours of 
debate, and but one single attack has been made upon this bill. 
The doctrine of protection and free trade has been discussed, and 
the question of free raw material and the orthodoxy of certain as- 
sumed leaders of the Democ has been discussed by the hour; 
butonlya single section of this bill has been attacked, and that is 
the sugar schedule. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] quoted from some 
remarks which I made in 1894, and seemed to indorse the doctrine 
there laid down. Iam glad that he and I once in a while can get 
on the same pean if only for a moment, for I do not take back 
a single word I said in 1894 or in 1890 upon the sugar question. 
What was the condition that confronted us in 1890? We had had 
a tariff upon sugar for seventy-five years, and we had made but 
small advance in development of the industry. We produced 
only about 10 or 11 per cent of what we consumed in this country 
and the balance came in subject toa duty. Iheld then that the 
duty was a tax, and every penny of it came from the consumer 
who bought sugar. Why? Because we did not raise enough in 
this country to create any competition whatever and so reduce 
the price of the commodity a single farthing. 

e Republican party, in reducing taxation and in reducing the 
revenues of the Government, thought it well to take every penny 
of this tax off sugar, and yet were willing to assist an ind in 
the Southern States that had grown up to its then proportions 
under the fostering influence of a tariff on sugar, in justice to the 
men in Louisiana, voted a bounty running through a period of 
fifteen years. ner wanted to reduce the price of sugar. and they 
wanted to reduce the profits of the sugar kings in tho. Hawaiian 
Islands who were taxing the American peoplefour or five millions 
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on their product, equal to the duty and the price of the production 
of their products, the price being increased by the tariff to the 
consumers of the country. We did that. 

In 1894 conditions were reversed, and you on that side had to 
deal with the tariff question. We had made sugar free. You 
proposed to put a duty upon it, a duty of 40 per cent; and I told 
you then that every ponny of that duty would be added to the 

cle 


the price of the article and come out of the consumer. Why? 
Because you did uot foster the industry in the United States. 
You did not put enough duty upon it to enable our people to com- 
ae with foreigners and produceit here. You did notput enough 

uty upon it to encourage the sugar-beet industry and make that a 
factor in the case, and make that a competitor with the Louisiana 
sugar grower. Isaid then that that tariff of 40 per cent was a tax 
and came out of the consumer. What else did you do? You put 
40 per cent upon raw sugar, and you put 40 per cent upon refined 
sugars. 

That made a duty then of nearly four-tenths of a cent per pound 
on sugars, on the price of sugars in 1894, and you were not content 
with that. You gentlemen who denounce trusts from morning 
until night, you gentlemen who can find no invective in the vocab- 
ulary of the English language too strong when you talk about the 
sugar trust, were not content with that. You added another 
one-eighth of a cent differential, or 12} cents a hundred in favor 
of the sugar refiners, in order to encourage their industry; and so 
you had about half a cent a pound upon differential between the 
raw and the refined sugars. The years rolled on—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. ill my friend permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not stop right here. No. I dislike to dis- 
oblige my friend, but the hour is late, and I think the House has 
heard about all that it cares to hear from the other side to-night. 
[Laughter.] Idoubt whether they want to hear me. They would 
rather vote. But I want to say a few words upon this sugar 
question. The price decreased, and constantly decreased, in the 
markets of the world. "The great sugar-producing countries of 
Germany and France came in and lowered the price of cane sugar 
ene the whole civilized world. The price of sugar be- 
came low in the United States, and the price of raw unrefined 
sugar created a large trade; and T duty of 40 per cent, with 
the difference of price on raw and refined, does not amount to so 
much differential as it did in 1894, and yet at present prices it 
amounts to quite a goodly sum. 

My friend from Virginia seems to have a fondness for talking 
about 92-degree sugar, and I will talk with him about 92-degree 
sugar. Hesaysthat that is the average degree of sugar imported, 
and he is pretty nearly correct about that, although more sugars 
come in at 96 degrees than at any other one degree. The avera 
importation of raw sugar is pretty nearly 92 degrees. Now, take 
92-degree St. Croix sugar, which is the medium sugar in the mar- 
ket, and it is worth 1 cent and eighty-five one-hundredths de 
pound to-day. Take 40 per cent upon that, the percentage under 
the present tariff law, and you have a duty of seventy-four one- 
hundredths of 1 cent pa pos or 74 cents upon 100 pounds. 

Mr. SWANSON. ill the gentleman permit me to interrupt 
him just there? 

Mr. PAYNE. I would rather not be interrupted, Mr. Speaker. 
The officials of the Treasury Department have been ma nye NDA 
upon this subject for a series of years. They have taken each de- 
p of rawsugar and formulated a table showing the exact num- 

r of pounds that it eg Nm to make 100 pounds of refined sugar. 
At 92 de, sthey find that it requires 114 pounds and ninety-four 
one-hundredths of a pound to make 100 pounds of refined sugar. 
Now,multiply your 74 cents, theduty, by 114.94, or, say, 115, pounds 
(which makes the figuring easier), and what is the result? On the 
115 pounds of raw sugar you find that the duty of 40 per cent gives 
85.1 cents on every 100 pounds. "That is the duty upon the raw 
sugar that is required to make 100 pounds of refined. 

On the other hand, take 100 pounds of Dutch refined sugar, 
equal to our refined sugar in the market, and it is worth 2.6 cents 
per pound, or $2.60 per hundred pounds. "Take 40 per cent of that 
and you have $1.04 as the duty upon 100 pounds of refined sugar. 
Add your one-eighth differential, or 125 cents per hundred, and 
you have 1161 cents as the duty upon the refined product. Then 
we have a duty of 116} on the refined, and 85.10 on the raw sugar, 
and a differential of 34.4 cents upon the 115 pounds of raw sugar 
that are required to make this 100 pounds of refined sugar. t 
is the differential under the present law. 

Now, my friend from Virginia naye that this conference report 
makes an increase of the differential; that the differential will be 
larger under this conference report than under the present law. 
Let us see about that. On 100 pounds of raw sugar of 92 gc 
the duty proposed in the conference report is 15.45 cents. ulti- 
ply that by the 115 pounds to get the duty on the 115 pounds and 
you have $1.7767. But the proposed duty on the refined sugar is 
0.0195 cent, and the duty on the 100 pounds is $1.95, according to 
the rate under the proposed law. 

Take, then, the duty on the raw sugar, $1.7767, from the $1.95, 


and you have left a differential duty of 17.33 against 81.4 cents 
under the present law. Yet the gentleman from Virginia says 
that the duty under this Pro sed report gives a large increase to 
the sugar refiners, when the figures stand 17 cents against 31 cents! 
What d of common schools do they have down in Virginia, 
when a man can get so tangled up in his figures? [Laughter; 
applause on the Republican side.] These are the rates for the 92- 
degree sugar of which the gentleman talks. 

Mr. SWANSON. May Linterrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. The gentleman makes this mistake in his cal- 
culation. The average price of raw sugar last year, as shown by 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, was $2.13 per hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr. PAYNE. What kind of raw sugar? 

Mr. SWANSON. Ninety-two degree sugar, he states. The 
average charge on the imports, the number of pounds imported, 
and the amount collected in duty make it 2.13 cents per pound. 

Mr. PAYNE. Iam talking about this year. The highest price 
of that sugar this year is $1.95, and the mean average price is $1.85. 
But it seems the gentleman from Virginia does not desire to ask 
a question, and, therefore, I do not yield further. 

r. SWANSON. Let me ask the gentleman another question, 
Senator ALDRICH has said—— 
If the gentle- 


Mr. PAYNE, I will not yield for a statement. 
man desires to ask a question—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Iwill merely ask a question. Is not the only 
sugar which is brought into real competition with the refined 
sugar in this country, as Senator ALDRICH has stated, the German 


granulated sugar? 
Mr. PAYNE. No. 


. Senator ALDRICH so says. Do you differ 
with him? : 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not care what Senator ALDRICH says, I 
say no. [Laughter and applause.] 


r. SWANSON rose. 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman must excuse me; I must go on, 

Mr.SWANSON. Only one more question. : 

Mr. PAYNE. Idecline to yield further to the gentleman to 
find out what some Senator or somebody else has said upon 
the subject. But take the German granulated sugar and the pro- 
tection is 50 per cent greater under the Wilson law than under 
this conference vi 5 The price of German ulated is $2.47 
per hundred poun: The duty of 40 per cent ad valorem upon that 
would amount to 98.8 cents POE anara Add the one-eighth, 
equal to 12} cents per hun pounds, and you have $1.113 as 
the duty upon 100 pounds of German 
from this the duty apon 115 pounds of 92-degree raw sugar, 85.1 
cents per 100 pounds, and you have a differential, which is the 
protection to the refiners under the present Wilson law, of 26.1 
cents per hundred pounds, against 17} cents under the provisions 
of the conference report. So the German granulated, which sells 
in our market at a quarter of 1 cent less than our superior refined 
sugars, does not help you out. 

Now, the importations last year were nearly 80,000 tons of re- 
fined sugar; and some 42,000 tons of this refined sugar came di- 
rectly from bounty-paying countries—from Germany and France; 
and the bounty paid upon it helped it to get into this market. 
There is no question about that. Yet every pound of raw sugar 
that the American Refining Company or any other company im- 
1 into this country also paid a bounty Pet ga to 274 cents a 

undred pounds; and on every panna of sugar there was 
levied in this country a duty of one-tenth of a cent a pound, 
There was no advantage in this one way or the other; and the dis- 
advantage was in the competition with the bounty-paying sugar 
from those countries. 

But half of the refined sugar imported came from the United 
Kingdom, from Holland, from Japan and China, countries which 

aid no bounty. Yet these sugars were enabled to come in here 
in pee with our refiners and to occupy a part of our mar- 
ket. hy, sir, even under the enormous protection that the 
Democratic party gave the refiners in 1894, the increase in the im- 
portation was from about 5,000 tons to 77,000 tons. Now, we have 
reduced that protection; we have reduced that differential to the 
oe T have just quoted. 
hy, Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to place a specific duty on 
raw sugar and have the same differential between every degree of 
raw sugar and refined sugar. The wit of man has not yet framed 
any such schedule. In 1883 the advance was four one-hundredths 
of a cent to every degree of sugar by the polariscopic tests. We 
made it in the House bill three one-hundredths of a cent, and the 
conference committee agreed upon three and one-half hundredths 
of acent. Did we increase the protection? Yes; to a small de- 
gree—to about 2 cents a hundred. But what else did we do? It 
was claimed on the part of the Senate conferees, asit had been 
claimed in the Senate, that our bill putting a protection on refined 
sugar of 1.874 cents did not protect the sugar-beetindustry. Why? 
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Because the product of the sugar-beet factory, down among the 
farmers where these factories are located, is refined sugar; and 
unless we put an increased duty upon refined sugar we could not 
build up the beet-sugar 3 

What did we do? We raised the duty on refined sugar from 
1.874 to 1.95, and then raised the raw sugars all along the line 
in the same proportion as we raised the refined. Did we do any- 
thing wrong in that? I ask you men who are surrounded at home 
by farming constituencies that are reaching out for some new 
industry to take the place of others on their farms, Did we do any- 
thing wrong in holding out this encouragement to the sugar-beet 
industry? 

Men stand up here and seem to think that the way to demolish 
a trust is to start a windmill and interject invectives into this de- 
bate. [Laughter and applause.] And every name that they can 
get out of their vocabulary, whether in the dictionary or not, is 
applied to the trust. But you will never destroy a trust in that 
way. Gentlemen talk about destroying the trust by taking away 
the differential between the raw and the refined sugar; they say, 
„Let them all come in on a common plane.” Well, of course, 
when you do that you break down the line of protection to that 
beet-sugarindustry. You not only break down the refineries, you 
not only send their employees to tramp the streets looking after 
other jobs, but you break down the most promising farming in- 
dustry that has been held out to the farmers of this country in the 
last century. The remedy is worse than the disease, when you 
try to eradicate the trouble in any such manner as that. 

What shall be done with the sugar trust? Well, I will tell you 
what in my opinion is the best way of dealing with it. Establish 
a beet-su actory in every Con ional district in the United 
States. [Applause on the Republican side.] Give competition, 
and lots of it, everywhere. t the farmers over against the 
trust by passing this bill, and reduce the price of sugar so that 
German raw sugar can not be brought in to be refined here. 
Gentlemen on the other side, come over and help us, while we 
help the farmers out. [Laughter and applause.) You grangers 
over there, come and help us. You Populists that go up and 
down the streets day after day proclaiming your devotion to the 
interests of the farmers, help us out now when we are trying to 
help the farmers in this industry that we can establish so success- 
fully. In this way you will do something toward demolishing 
the trust. You will accomplish more in this way than by mere 
invective—by running windmills and all that. [Laughter and 
N ‘ A 

hy should we not produce all of our sugar in this country? 
Why, it costs us, Mr. Speaker, about one hundred millions, e 
were looking around for proper subjects for taxation. We knew 
that sugar would produce an enormous revenue; and besides all 
that, we knew that an adequate protective tariff would build up 
the industry in this country, and as if was gradually built up the 
revenue from that source will be reduced; by and by the revenue 
will come in more largely from other sources, and when this in- 
dustry is fully established and revenue from sugar ceases, the 
reduction will keep pace with the increase. The thing will regu- 
late itself; we will not disturb our tariff in the next quarter of a 
century. And then 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Have you done as liberally with cotton as 
vou did with sugar? 

Mr. PAYNE. My friend from Georgia wants to talk about 
cotton and the cotton industry. He wants to build it up, I know; 
and I sympathize with him in hisendeavors. Isympathize deeply 
with him; and whenever he has shown me that there is any cotton 
imported into this country which is a competitor with his Georgia 
cotton, I will follow his lead in the protection of the cotton and 
the cotton industry. (Applanse.J 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What about the ties and the bagging? 

Mr. PAYNE. Now he wants to know about the ties and the 
bagging. [Laughter.] Well, it seems to be a favorite idea of my 
friend from Georgia that it is ** everything for Georgia and noth- 
ing for anybody else." aughter and applause.] That is his 
idea of a tariff and of tariff taxation. 

Mr.LIVINGSTON. No; not that. I want to be with you in 
reference to the tax on sugar and a good many other things, if you 
will fix it right. 

Mr. PAYNE. Why should we not makeall the cotton ties and 
cotton bagging used in this country? Can you tell me? Is there 
any reason why we should not? hy go abroad and purchase 
that which you can make at home, and for which we have the ma- 
terials at home? Can we not make it under a tariff law; and have 
we not cheapened the price down there so that you people hardly 
know that it costs you anything to put up the cotton and get it to 
market? No; we will put them on the dutiable list, and put the 
farmers'bags and burlaps on the dutiable list also, and treat all 
alike, following the doctrines of at least one of the leaders of one 
of the companies over there on the other side [laughter] who do 
not believe in letting one class of material come in free, but want 
& duty upon all, 
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The House has been amused and interested by the discussions 
going on in the Democratic party; and each one of the parties to 
the discussion finds justification for its position in a Democratic 
8 Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

hey generally find justification for opposite positions in every 

latform that the national convention sends out. [Renewed 
aughter.] If not, they do so every four years,anyhow. In 1884 
they declared distinctly for a protective tariff. They wanted to 
reduce the tariff in such manner as not to lose a job for a single 
laborer and to protect all in the United States alike. 

But then, in 1892—and I commend this to my friend from Texas 
[Mr. BarLEy]—Grover Cleveland, I believe. was nominated. That 
was a foregone conclusion when the convention assembled, and 
his particular representative, his envoy extraordinary and ambas- 
sador plenipotentiary, who worked faithfully for him, was one 
Henry Watterson, of Kentucky. He wrote the platform, and for 
some reason or other excluded from that platform free raw mate- 
rial, for which Mr. Grover Cleveland was so anxious! He would 
not allow it to go into the platform when it was reported to the 
convention. Then one of the delegates from Ohio, a Mr. Neal, 
got the chairman's eye and moved an amendment to the platform, 
wherein he commended the Democratic party in Congress for 
their efforts in behalf of free raw material, and the convention 
by a vote of about two-thirds, as I now recollect, adopted the new 
pi n and seemed to be in favor of my friend from Tennessee [Mr. 

M pde and his idea of free raw material. [Laughter and 
applause. 

"he gentleman from Texas says they went back on that in 1896, 
Well, they change so often I can dp keep up with the proces- 
sion, [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] Iwould 
not be at all surprised if they did. But there is consolation for 
either of them in either horn of the dilemma. I heard my friend 
from Texas, for an hour and a half, advocating a tariff on raw 
material. I heard the illustrations he used, which seemed familiar 
tome. I expected he would reach the climax of his argument, 
finally, by giving us the illustration formerly used by the present 
Speaker of this House, telling us that there is noraw material ex- 
cept the round earth withoutasingleholeeven dug init! [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the ublican side. ] : 

I wondered where my friend got his education, and then I 
thought, Mr. Speaker, that in 1894 his party put wool on the free 
list. Texas then had more sheep than any other State in the 
Union. During the DS three years the butcher has got abroad 
among the sheep of Texas, and they are rapidly disappearing 
from the hills. my friend has got his line of on out as far 
as some of the farms in his district, and has seen the effect of free 
raw material on the sheep herds there, and gradually he has got 
his eyes opened, and he is advancing toward Republican doctrine. 
crane on the Republican side.] 

ow, if he will travel around a little in the United States of 
America and not confine himself to Texas, if he will go over into 
Alabama and see the production of those iron furnaces, if he will 
get past my friend from Tennessee ed McMILLuIn] into that 
grand State far enough to see the development of its coal and iron 
industries, if he will go into the Carolinas and into Georgia and 
see how they are beginning to work up their cotton into the manu- 
factured goods, and, if some vacation, he will pass up through 
Pennsylvania and New York and New England and see the 
splendid industries planted by the side of every stream, taking 
advantage of all the power that nature has left there for the use 
of man and turning it to account to save labor, and see the de- 
velopment that is constantly being made and has been made 
because of the protective ideas of the American States during 
most of the period of their history, he will find, when he comes 
to frame a tariff bill, he will have an itching to create those 
splendid possibilities for the Lone Star State, to make his great 
State not only an agricultural State, but a manufacturing State, 
that if may become a rich State indeed, mandingo by side with 
these great Northern States. 8 on the ublican side. 

Mr. Speaker, a word more, following some of the remarks o 
my friend from Texas [Mr. BAILEY], and I have done. He criti- 
cises the statement of the chairman of the committee [Mr. DING- 
LEY], that during the year ending in 1897 the deficiency would be 
$65,000,000, and yet the chairman was but following the estimates 
of the former Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, a Demo- 
cratof whom my friend from Texas was proud in hisearlier days, 
although he so bitterly denounces him now. He will find that 
when the prediction was made by thechairman there was a short- 
age of $15,000,000 in the revenue up to date. Then, if he reads 
the bill that we sent over to the Senate, in the last section of it, 
he will see that we tried to provide against anticipatory importa- 
tions of goods, and we placed the new duty on every article 
brought in after the 1st of April. 

If he follows the record a little further, he will find that some 
one, somewhere else where the bill went, objected to any such 
arrangement as that, and objected in such a manner that with 
the slender majority, and the much more slender rules that prevail 
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there, the bill was deadlocked and could not go any further 
until section 27 was stricken out, root and branch, from the bill. 
Then the importers accepted the invitation of that Democrat high 


in authority and rolled in the goods in a manner unprecedented 
under the Wilson law until they reduced the deficiency instead of 
increasing it day by day, as mer had been doing; and instead of 
making it $65,000,000, as it would have been with no prospect of a 
Dingley bill, it was reduced to $19,000,000. Thus it stood at the 
close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897. The importers be- 
lieved that the Dingley bill would become a law by that date. 
Since then anticipatory importations have largely ceased. The 
deficiency under the Wilson law increases, and for this month of 
uly up to date amounts to $15,760,732.56. 

But the gentleman says a comparison óf 1897 would be unfair, 
because of the proposed change in the tariff law, and he goes to 
1896. He says if we had had the importations of normal condi- 
tions, there would have been enough revenue to pay the expenses 
of the Government. Well, what was the matter with the normal 
conditions that we did not have more importations? Why, up in 
my country, as the boys who worked in the shops say, it was be- 
cause the shops were shut down and they did not get any wages 
80 that they could not pay for imported or homemade goods, and 
so created no market. say that the Wilson bill shut down 
the shops and interrupted the normal conditions, and when they 
had interrupted those conditions, they had practically destroyed 
the great industries of the United States. 

e want a tariff bill that will make the normal conditions 
right, and it is written in every line and syllable of the bill we are 
considering here. [Applause on the Republican side.] We want 
a bill that will bring sufficient revenue to show to every man that 
every obligation which he brings against the Treasury shall be 
met, and promptly met, in the best money of the world. pr 
pene on the Republican side.] When g Z that, you have 

spired confidence in the Treasury of the United States; and 
when you get confidence there, you will have confidence among 
the ci of the United States. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must not pursue this. I must not talk 
longer if we pass this bill by the midnight hour. Seventy millions 
of people are looking on you to-night, anxiously awaiting and de- 
manding the passage of this bill. [Applause on the. Republican 
side.] Every idle workingman, every suffering wife and child 
deprived of comfort because the husband's strong right arm has 
been deprived of the privilege of labor for decent wages, is looking 
anxiously to-night for the passage of this bill. Paralyzed busi- 
ness, paralyzed industries, all over the country want this bill to 

. Mencome here from their homes, members of either y: 
and report the feeling of the people. No set of men, no clique, 
no rl oe stand in the way of the American le who are 
demanding the immediate e of this bill. [Prolonged ap- 
plause on the ublican side.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House agree to 
the conference report, and on that I demand the previous question. 


[Prolo applause on the Republican side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to ask the 
gentleman a question. 

The SPE R. The gentleman from Maine asks for the pre- 


vious question on the motion before the House. 
'The previous question was ordered. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a par- 


liamen inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing tothe conference 


ro ho uestion being taken, Mr. BAILEY demanded a division. 
Mr. DINGLEY r. Speaker, let us have the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 187, nays 116, 
answered present” 12, not voting 39; as follows: 


YEAS—187. 
Adams, Burleigh, Dayton, Heatwole, 
Alexander, Y, Hemenway, 
Babcock. Butler, er, Henderson, 
Baker, Md. Cannon, „ Henry, 
Barber, cu Dovener, Henry, Ind. 
Barham, ickering, Eddy, Hepburn, 
Barney. Clark, Iowa Ellis, Hicks, 
Bartholdt, Clarke, N.H. Evans, Hilborn, 
Beach, rane, Hill, 
Belford, E Fenton, Hitt, 
Belkna; Connell. Fletcher, Hopkins, 
Bennett, Connolly, 2 a 
Š 088. owe 
Bishop, Sooper: Fowler, N. J. Hull, 
Booze, Cousins, Gardner, Hurley, 
Boute Crump, Gi Jenkins, 
Brewster, Crumpacker, Gillet, N. Y. Johnson, Ind. 
Broderick, Curtis, lowa Graft, Johnson, N. Dak. 
Bromwell, Curtis, Kans. Griffin, Joy. 
Brosius, Dalzell, Grosvenor, "Kerr. 
Broussard, Danford, Grout, Ketcha: 
Davenport, Hager, Kirkpatrick, 
' vey, Hamilton, Kleberg, 
mm, Davidson, Wis. Harmer, Knox, 
Bull, vison, Ky. Hawley, Lacey, 


Landis, Mitchell, Royse, Strode, Nebr. 
Linney, Moody, R U. Sturtevant, 
Littauer, M Sauerhering, ulloway, 
Lorimer, Mudd, Shattuc, wney, 
Loudenslager, Northway, Shelden, Tayler, Ohio 
Lovering, Olmsted, Sherman, longue, 
L Ce d geretreet. E t VIO Peer, 
nd, e imp an Voor 
cCall Packer, Pa. Slayden Wanger, 
McCleary, Parker, N. J. Smith, III. Ward, 
McEwan, yne, Smith, 8. W. Warner, 
McIntire, —— Mo. Snover, en 
Y. earson, te, 
Mahon, Perkins, Southwick, White, N. C. 
Mann, Pitney. palding, ilber, 
Marsh, Powers, Sperry, Williams. re 
Mercer, Prince, Sprague, Wilson, N.Y. 
Mesick, Pugh, Steele, Wright, 
Meyer, La. Quigg, Stevens, Minn. Yost, 
Miller, y. Stewart, N. J. Young, Pa. 
Mills, Reeves, Stone, C. W. The Speaker, 
Minor, Robbins, Stone, W. A. 
NAYS—16. 
Adamson, Cummings, Lentz, Robertson, La. 
Allen, avis, Lewis, Ga. binson, Ind. 
Dunn De Armond, wis, Wash. Sayers, 
Baird, Graffenreid, Little, Settle, 
Baker, III. Vries, Livingston, Simpson, 
Ball, Dinsmore, ord, Si 
Bankhead, kery, ve, Smith, Ky. 
Barlow, Elliott, McAleer, Sper EAD, 
Bartlett, Epes: McClellan, Stallings, 
Benner, Pa. tzgerald, McCull Stephens, Tex. 
Berry, Fi McDowell, Stokes, 
Bodine, Fleming, McMillin, Strait, 
Botkin, Fowler, N. C. McRae, Strowd, N. C. 
Bradley, Fox, Maddox. Sullivan, 
Brantley, Gaines, ^ ulzer, 
Brenner, Ohio Griggs, Martin, Swanson, , 
Brucker, Handy, Meekison Talbert, 
Brundidge, Hay, Miers, Ind. ‘ate, 
Burke, Henry, Miss. oon, Taylor, Ala. 
Campbell, Henry, Tex. Norton, Terry, 
Carmack, Hinrichsen, Ogden, Todd. 
Clardy. Howard, Ga. Osborne, Underwood, 
Clark, Mo. Hunter, Peters, Vandiver, 
arte, Jett. Pierce, Tenn Vehs 
Cochran, Mo. Jones, Va. Rhea, Vincen: 
Cooney, Kinz, Richardson, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cooper, Tex. Lamb, Ridgely, Wheeler, K 
Cowherd, Lanham, Rixey, Williams, 
ord, Latimer, Robb, Zenor. 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—12. 
Cox, Jones, Wash. Newlands, x 
Gunn, Kelley, Plowman, Donor uA 
Howard, Ala. Maxwell, Shafroth, Wilson, 8. 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Acheson, Catchings, Knowles, Shuford, 
Arnold, Colson, ru» kinner, 
Barrett, Ermentrout, Lester, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Barrow: Fischer, Loud, tewart, W 
Belden, Gillett, Mass, McCormick, Wadsworth, 
Bell, Greene, McDonald, Walker, Mass. 
Benton, Grow, Mende. Walker, Va. 
Bland, Hartman, Odell, Weymouth, 
Brewer, Hooker, Otey, Young, Va. 
Castle, Kitchin, Shannon, 
So the conference report was agreed to, 


Mr. PLOWMAN. : ker, I voted nay." Iam paer 
with the gentleman from New York, Mr. SHANNON, and Í know 
that he would have voted ** yea." Itherefore withdraw my vote. 
` Mr. BOTKIN. Mr. 8 er, I responded “ present." I wish 
to change my vote to **nay." 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. AcHESON with Mr. WirsoN of South Carolina, 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts with Mr. OTEY. 

Mr. HOOKER with Mr. CaATCHINGS. 

Mr. Loup with Mr. MAGUIRE. 

Mr. KULP with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. BELDEN with Mr. LESTER. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH with Mr. ERMENTROUT, 

Mr. BARRETT with Mr. CASTLE. 

Mr. WADSWORTH with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. STEWART of Wisconsin with Mr. BREWER, 

Mr. ARNOLD with Mr. Cox. 

On this vote: 

Mr. FiscHER with Mr. BENTON. 

Mr. ODELL with Mr. Youne of Virginia. 

Mr. SHANNON with Mr. PLowMAN. 

Mr. WILSON of Sonth Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I find that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. ACHESON, with whom I am 


paired, and who would have voted yea,“ is absent. I therefore 
withdraw my vote. 
Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, when the roll was first called, I was 


here and was listening, but did not hear myname called. When 


it was called the second time, I was called out. I desire to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman listening when his name 
should have been called, and failed to hear? 
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Mr. KING. The first time. 

The name of Mr. KixG was called, and he voted * nay." 

; Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BENTON, is 
paired. If present, he would have voted against this bill. 

Mr. HURLEY. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, Mr. SHANNON 
and Mr. FISCHER, are paired. If they were here, they would vote 
for this bill. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
[Applause on the blican side.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, lask unanimous consent for the 

inting of such number of fope of the tariff bill asit passed the 

ouse as can be printed under the rule, and that the same be 
distributed in the folding room proportionately to Members and 
Delegates. : 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 

consent that the number of copies that can be printed under the 


rule by the House alone be printed of the tariff bill. there 
objection? * 

r. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask to couple with that request 
that so many copies of the comparative statement as the House 


can order under the rule also be printed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That will have to be ordered after it passes 
both Houses. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then, with the understanding that the com- 
parative statement is to be printed, I am content. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Isuggest that the authority to print the com- 
parative statement can be given at the same time as the authority 
to print the bill. 

r. DINGLEY. That would have to be done after the bill has 
passed both Houses. - 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ithink, Mr. Speaker, that the two ought to 
go together, and I have no objection to the two going together. 

Mr. DINGLEY. 1f that is done, there will have to be a larger 
number of copies printed, and that will have to be done by joint 


resolution. i 
Mr. McMILLIN. The tleman is satisfied that it will be 
done during this session. If that is so, let it go; if not, I object. 


Mr. STEELE. Let us have no conditions. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Does the gentleman consent that it shall be 
done in the future? 
Mr. DINGLEY. I do not agree to anything now. 
Mr. McMILLIN. As the gentleman desires to have this bill 
ted in the way he suggests, while I think the other ought to 
done too, I do not eg exa 
The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House take a recess until 12 
o’clock on Wednesday. 
Mr. BAILEY. There will be no objection to that on this side 
at all, if there is any reason for it. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Members will prefer to have a little rest to- 
morrow, and I think the day after to-morrow will be sufficient. 
Mr. BAILEY. I think if they will rest until the end of this 
session it will be a thing for the country. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
Mr. BULL, from the Committee on Accounts, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution; which, by unanimous consent, was considered, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Committee on Enrolled Bills be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to appoint a clerk to said committee for the remainder 
of the session, said appointment to date from July 19, 1897. 


The motion of Mr. DINGLEY was then agreed to; and accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 16 minutes a. m., Tuesday, July 20) the House 


was declared in recess until 12 o’clock noon, Wednesday. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following executive commu- 

DNO were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as 
WS: = 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting certain 
pon. relating to an agreement between the commissioners of 

e United States for the Five Civilized Tribes and the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination of Huron 
River, Michigan—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and 
ordered to be printed. 

A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, report of examination and survey of 
Tampa Bay, Florida—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
1 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

0110W8: 

By Mr. CAPRON: A bill (H. R. 3858) providing for the erection 
of a monument at Putin Bay, Ohio, commemorative of Commo- 
dore Oliver Hazard Perry and those who participated in the naval 
battle at Lake Erie on the 10th day of September, 1813—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BULL: A bill (H. R. 3859) providing for the erection of 
a monument at Put in Bay, Ohio, commemorative of Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry and those who participated in the naval bat- 
tle of Lake Erie on the 10th day of September, 1813—to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. FENTON: A bill (H. R.3860) to amend section 3 of the 
act approved June 27, 1890, granting pensions to soldiers and sail- 
ors who are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, 
etc.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAXWELL: A bill (H. R. 3861) authorizing the erec- 
tion of a bridge across the Missouri River at Ponca, Nebr.—tothe 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 3862) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at San Angelo, Téx.—to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. : 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 3863) to amend 
the immigration laws of the United States—to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

eS fr. RIXEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 3864) to authorize 
the Falls Church and Potomac Railway 5 of Virginia to 
extend its line into and within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes —to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 3885) to authorize the 
President to suspend discriminating duties imposed on foreign 
vessels and commerce—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 3866) to amend an act 
entitled **An act ting pensions to soldiers and sailors who 
are incapacitated for the performance of manual labor, and pro- 
viding for pensions to widows, minor children, and dependent 

arents,” and for other purposes—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. DE VRIES: A bill (H. R. 3867) to appropriate the sum 
of $50,000, to purchase a site and erect a public building at Grass 
Valley, Cal.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3868) to 9 the sum of 850,000 to 
purchase a site and erect a public building at Marysville, Cal.— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BULL: A bill (H. R. 3869) to establish a fish-hatching 
and fish-culturestation in Narragansett Bay, in the State of Rhode 
Island—to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 3892) to amend the pension laws— 
to 


e Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRENNER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3993) for the pur- 
chase of a suitable site and the erection of 2 Government buildin 
ss 3 Ohio—to the Committee on Public Buildings an 

rounds. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 3895) to establish a currency 
reserve fund—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A joint resolution (H. Res. 78) 
to amend section 4228 of the Revised Statutes—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GROUT: A resolution (House Res. No. 76) relative to 
the committees of the House—to the Committee on Rules. 

y Mr. ER of Alabama: A resolution (House Res. No. 
71) to admit the District Commissioners to the floor of the House— 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. HAGER: A resolution (House Res. No. 78) relative to 
the appointment of a clerk to the Committee on Enrolled Bills— 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Under clause1 of Rule A van bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOTKIN: A bill (H. R. 3870) ting a pension to 
John R. Ashe—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3871) granting a pension to Alvernis Dow— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 3872) to increase the pension of 
Woods W. Robinson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3873) to remove charge of desertion against 
James J. Fluke—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3874) to correct the military record of Alex- 
ander Anderson, alias James S. Fortney—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3875) for the relief of William M. Schrock— 
to the Committee on War Claims, ? 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3876) to increase the pension of Samuel 
Masters—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3877) for the relief of James B. Treadwell, of 
Somerset, Pa.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 3878) granting a pension to Libbie 
McKee—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARSH: A bill (H. R. 3879) to grant a pension to Wil- 
liam W. Gillahan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 3880) granting an increase of 
pension to James Thompson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SETTLE: A bill (H. R. 3881) for the relief of Dr. D. N. 
Porter—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3882) granting a pension to 
Thomas Anderson—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3883) granting an increase of pension to Nor- 
man H. Meldrum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3884) granting a pension to Charles D. Ab- 
bott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3885) for the relief of Henry F. Williams—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3886) for the relief of Jesse Meeks—to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3887) for the relief of John M. Odenheimer— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3888) granting an increase of pension to Ed- 
ward P. Pitkin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRODE of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 3889) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Calista Spt ey the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 3890) for the re- 
lief of Thomas F. Rowland—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3891) for the relief of the estate of George 
W. Lawrence. deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 3894) to grant a pension to Wil- 
liam F. 1 IS the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 3896) for the relief of 
Fred. Daut & Co.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3897) granting a pension to Electa A. Van 
Vleck—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3898) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Coleman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3899) granting an increase of pension to 
Eugene T. Rigby—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: Memorial of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Paris, France, relative to the Universal Ex- 
position to be held at Paris, France, in 1900—to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND (by request): Petition of William C. 
Holsapple and other citizens of St. Clair County, Mo., for pen- 
sions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), petition of Wick Morgan and other citizens 
of Dade County, Mo., in behalf of James L. Donglas, for pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: Paper of Hon. C. E. Albrook, of El- 
dora, Iowa, suggesting a certain change of the patent laws—to 
the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. HENRY of Connecticut: Petition of Whigville Grange, 
No. 48, Patrons of Husbandry, of Whigville, Conn., in favor of 
free delivery of mails in country districts—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HICKS: Petition of E. C. Kerb, S. S. Carpenter, Samuel 
Dodson, and 100 other citizens of East Freedom and ing Spring 
and vicinity, Blair County, Pa.; also petition of Fred J. Harris, 
C. S. Beale, H. A. Rodaman, and 97 other citizens of Elk Lick and 
vicinity, of Somerset County, Pa., favoring restricted immigra- 
tion—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, July 20, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by Rev. L. B. WILSON, D. D., of the city of Baltimore. 

The Journalof yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BnowwiNG, its Chief Clerk, announ that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States. 


MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MITCHELL presented a memorial of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Superior, Wis., remonstrating against the enactment 


of legislation intended to destroy the present system of ticket 
brokerage; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. HANNA ete the memorials of Smith & Blake, T. S, 
Clymonts, and of Dr. J. A-McVeigh, all of Cleveland, Ohio, remon- 
strating against the enactment of legislation intended to destroy 
the present system of ticket brokerage; which were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. NELSON. I present the memorial of James Seldon Cow- 
don, in relation to the passage of Senate bill No. 1656, authorizing 
the construction of the proposed Lake Borgne outlet, just below 
New Orleans, La. I move that the memorial be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HANNA, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1181) to increase the pension of Anna E. 
Botsford, widow of Eli W. Botsford, late major of Sixteenth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteers, reported it with an amendment, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 317) granting a poen to William J. Ford, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BAKER introduced a bill (S. 2407) to divide the State of 
Kansas into two judicial districts; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 2408) to remove a sus- 
pension upon the disbursement of an appropriation; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 2409) for the 
relief of Recknagel & Co.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HANNA introduced a bill (S. 2410) for the relief of William 
Loar; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying voy referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HANNA introduced the following bills; which were sever- 
ally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (S. 2411) granting a pension to Henry Halstead; 

A bill (S. 2412) for increase of pension to Col. H. N. Whitbeck; 
A bill (S. 2413) granting a pension to Hannah McDaniel; and 
zA bill (S. 2414) granting an increase of pension to Annie M. 

omis. 

Mr. STEW ART introduced a bill (S. 2415) granting a pension 
to H. Butterfield; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims: 

A bill (S. 2416) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Thomas S. Boyd; 

A bill (S. 2417) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in 8 of Fanny White, administratrix of Moses White, de- 
ceased; 

A bill (S. 2418) to poke des the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Josiah H. Pilcher; 

A bill (S. 2419) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Jacob V. L. Davis; 

A bill (S. 2420) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Thomas A. Skeen, administrator of the estate of 
Wilson Skeen, deceased; 

A bill (S. 2421) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of Jackson Fleetwood; 

A bill (S. 2422) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of William A. Carr; and 

A bill (S. 2423) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims 
in the case of John W. Hancock. : 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 2421) to confirm the title 
to the southeast quarter of section 21, in township No. 126 north, 
of range No. 66 west, in the county of McPherson and State of 
South Dakota; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BATE introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 2425) authorizing the heirs of Benjamin Lillard, of 
Tennessee, to present their claims to the Court of Claims; 

A bill (S. 2426) for the relief of Musadora, Victoria, Ella, and 
Frank Wasson, of Tennessee; $ 

A bill (S. 2427) authorizing Musadora, Victoria, Ella, and Frank 
Wasson, of Tennessee, to present their claim to the Court of Claims; 


and 
A bill (S. 2428) for the relief of the heirs of Benjamin Lillard. 
AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—PRESENCE OF A QUORUM. 
Mr. GALLINGER. I submit a proposed amendment to the 


rules of the Senate which I ask shall be read, printed, and referred 
to the Committee on Rules, 
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The resolution was read, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be pr: to the rules of the Senate: 

Resolved, That subdivision 2 of Rule V of the standing rules of the Senate 

„and the same is hereby, amended so as to read: 

‘If at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate a question shall be 
raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the presiding officer 
shall forthwith direct the Secre to the roll and shall announce the 
result, and these proceedings shall be without debate; but no Senator while 
1 shall be interrupted by any other Senator raising the question of 
the absence of a quorum, and the question as to the presence of a quorum 
shall not be oftener than once in every hour; but this provision shall 
not apply where the absence of a quorum is disclosed upon any roll call of 
the yeas and nays.” 


Mr. TELLER. I should like to inquire who has offered the 
resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I offered the resolution for reference to 
the Committee on Rules, and so stated. 

Mr. TELLER. It is going to the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is going to the committee. 

Mr. TELLER, I have no objection to its going to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That wasmy request. 

Mr. TELLER, Let it be referred. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Withoutobjection, the resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on Rules and printed. 


SAMUEL T. TOLON. 


Mr. MORGAN. I submit a Senate resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 

'The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, 'That the President is requested, if it is not inconsistent with the 

blic interests, to inform the Senate whether any and what demand has 
[sni made upon the Government of Spain for an nity to be paid to 
Samuel T. Tolon, a citizen of the United States, on account of any wrongs he 
has suffered by arbitrary arrest and imprisonment for more than twenty-five 
days, under whas are styled “ gubernative p "and his subsequent 
SADIO from the Island of Cuba, to his great loss in the use and preserva- 
tion of his property there; : 

And that the President communicate to the Senate, in like manner, the 
correspondence, if any, between the two Governments on this subject; and 
that he transmit to the Senate copies of any papers or reports on file in the 
Department of State that relate to the charges, if acy, that have been 
ferred against said Tolon for any offense the laws of i together 
with the papers relating to this claim not heretofore published. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read again. : 

Mr. MORGAN. It is merely a resolution of inquiry about the 
imprisonment of a man in Cuba. 

Mr. COCKRELL. All right. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Task that the resolution may be again read. 

The resolution was again 1 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 1f there be no objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution, the question is on agreeing to 
the same. 

The resolution was € to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask leave to put in the RECORD a statement 
of facts on which I predicate the resolution. 
uoa F T. If there be no objection, leave will 

anted. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

Samuel T. Tolon is a native of Cuba, but was made a natural- 
ized citizen of the United States by the court of common pleas of 
New York City September 5, 1878. He was registered at the 
United States consulate-general at Habana as a citizen of the 
United States in 1878. He isa merchant, 40 years of age, and 
married, and has been established at Cardenas, Cuba, since 1890 
in a general shipping, lighterage, and commission business, and in 
molasses-boiling, warehouse, lumber, and coal-yard business. 

On September 1, 1896, he left Cardenas for Habana, intending 
to sail for the United States on business. A passport was issued 
to him for this purpose on the 2d of September by the United 
States consul-general at Habana, and it was duly viséed by the gov- 
ernor of the province of Habana. On the 3d of September, while 
on board the Seneca, on which he had taken passage to New 
York, with his ticket in his possession and his luggage inspected 
and passed by the police and customs authorities, he was arrested 
by the inspector of police of Habana Harbor, who produced no 
warrant or other paper directing him to make the arrest, and who 
gave Mr. Tolon no information, though he demanded it, of the 
nature of the charges made against him. 

He was taken to the chief of police station at Habana and was 
there Bn weap under a guard of armed sentinels for ten days, 
without being allowed communication with family, friends, or 
counsel, Duringthese ten days he was kept in the interior porch 
ofthe courtyard of the police station, but on September 13 he 
was thrust into a small, hot, filthy cell, not only deprived of all 
outside communication, but even of the privilege accorded other 
prisoners of reading and writing. In this hot, foul, ill-smelling 
cell he was closely confined until September 21. On the 20th he 
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was allowed to see the consul-general, but notin his cell. He 
was taken into the presence of the chief of police and was there 
informed by the consul-general that everything possible was being 
done to secure his release. He assured the consul-general that he 
had no knowledge of the cause of his arrest, that he had had no 
connection whatever with the revolutionary matters, and wished 
to be released even if expelled from the island. 

On the 21st he was transferred from the vile cell he had so long 
occupied to the porch where he was first placed, but was not al- 
lowed to see or communicate with friends untilthe 27th. He was 
released on the 28th at the request of the United States consul- 
general, who obtained this privilege from the governor and ae: 
tain-General upon condition that Mr. Tolon should leave the 
island by the first steamer sailing for the United States. In 
October last the Secretary of State brought this case before the 
Government of Spain, which has made answer admitting the im- 
prisonment as a gubernative measure. The diplomatic corre- 
spondence relating to this case is contained in Foreign Relations 

or 1896. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. ALLISON. Iask that the action of the House on House 
bill 379 may be laid béfore the Senate in order that I may submit 
the report of the committee of conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection tothe request 
of the Senator from [owa? 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa to 
yield to me for the purpose of having passed a resolution that was 
reported unanimously by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The resolution relates to Ona Melton, a citizen of my State, and 
two other persons who are held prisoners in Cuba. 1 have been 
trying for several days to get consideration of the resolution. In- 
asmuch as it is a unanimous report, I do not think there will be 
any objection to its passage. l ask the Senator to withhold the 
conference report until t resolution, if Ican get unanimous 
consent, shall be passed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Conference reports are always in order, and 
this report is a matter of great moment. I have no doubt the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will have ample time, certainly I will aid him 
in securing time enough, to dispose of his resolution. Sol hope 
this matter will not be interfered with. E 

Mr. BERRY. Iask the Senator if he will yield after the con- 
ference report is taken up? The Senator says he has no doubt 
there will be ample time. Ihave not been able to secure time 
within the last two or three days. The Senator very well knows 
that when the conference report is disposed of it is going to be 
almost impossible to get consideration for anything else. 

Mr. ALLISON, I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BERRY. For several days I have been trying to get con- 
sideration of the resolution, but I have not been able to do so. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam in thorough sympathy with the Senator 
in having his measure considered, but here is an important mat- 
ter that ought to be disposed of when presented. I therefore ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask what is the parliamentary 
status of the resolution reported by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Harris] from the Committee on Pacific Railroads? Will it 
occupy its present position at the close of the consideration of the 
report which the Senator from Iowa now asks leave to lay before 
the Senate? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If no further order is made, the Chair 
will state that it will come up at 2 o'clock as the unfinished busi- 


ness, 

Mr. ALLEN. It comes up as the unfinished business? 

Mr. COCKRELL. At 2 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Unless displaced. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to submit an observation about tak- 
ing up the conference report. I want that report taken up and 
disposed of; but in sympathy with a number of Senators on this 
side of the Chamber (and some on the other side, I have no doubt) 
we want to have, and we intend to have, a full and fair oppor- 
tunity to discuss the report in all its bearings upon the political 
situation, the financial situation, the revenue situation, the situa- 
tion as it relates to the burdens of taxation and the ability of the 
people to sustain them, and also the historical situation of the 
measure in this House and in the other House since it has been 
before the Congress of the United States. 

I desire to say that unless the Senator from Iowa, who is a very 
important and influential member of the body and leads in all mat- 
ters of finance and of appropriations on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, can assure us that other measures now before the Senate are 
going to have some opportunity for consideration during this ses- 
sion of Congress, we shall have to take advantage of the pendency 
of this bill to discuss them; that is all It will not be a very nice 
thing to do; it will not be a very orderly thing to do. But when 
men are being tied up and lashed over the back, it is not expected 
that they will preserve equanimity of appearance at least, and not 
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or any kind of resistance, however feeble or 
ineffectual it may be. 


make any gri 


But the Senate will have to consider in some form, either in 
debate or in voting, some very im nt matters that are coming 
before this body. I am going to insist for one that it is quite as 
high a duty that we should save the Government of the United 
States from the robbery of $50,000,000 as it is to pass a tariff bill 
that will, I think, rob the people of this country out of $300,000,- 
000 besides. It is quite an important matter, and I wish to say to 
the Senator from Iowa that unless he can give us assurance that 
time will be allowed here for ing upon these questions after 
the tariff bill has been dis of, we shall be compelled, in self- 
defense, in the consideration of the tariff bill, perhaps, to wander 
around a deal in the discussion of the general situation. 

Mr. ISON. The Senator will see how impossible it is for 
anyone to give an assurance as to what will be done here from day 
to day. Of course I do not wish to cut off any business of the 
Senate. I only know that it is a most 3 matter which is 
now under consideration in Congress and I hope it will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

ONA MELTON AND OTHERS. 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, I wish to make one more a) 
to the Senator from Iowa. However important the tariff bill may 
be in his estimation, it seems to me that it is still more important 
that action should be taken where American citizens are confined 
without right and without law, and where the Foreign Relations 
Committee have unanimously so reported to the Senate. I think 
the Senator from Iowa ought to be willing to allow the resolution 
to be I think it could have been passed before this time 
if the Senator from Iowa had yielded, because, as I before stated, 
it is the unanimous report from the committee. When the Sena- 
tor says the conference report is the most important measure, I 
tell him I di with him. I think it is more important to 
protect the citizens of this great Republic of ours against foreign 
nations than to impose additional taxes on them or to carry out 
what the sugar trust or anybody else desires. 

Mr. ALLISON I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
if the resolution, which I understand has been approved unan- 
imously by the Committee on Foreign Relations, can be taken up 
by unanimous consent and passed without debate, I shall not in- 
terfere with it. 

Mr. BERRY. Iask unanimous consent, then, that Senate joint 
resolution No. 62 may be considered and passed. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not unless it shall be immediately read and 

by unanimous consent, without debate. 

Mr. BERRY. Immediately, Mr. President. I shall not delay 
the Secretary in any way in reading it, and will submit it to a 


vote. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Unless there is objection, the Chair 
will lay before the Senate the joint resolution, subject to objection. 
Mr. ALLISON. Is it understood that the joint resolution is to 
be passed withoutdebate? I yield for that purpose; but if itleads 
to debate, I shall object to it. 
A Mr. BERRY. 1t is joint resolution No. 62, Order of Business 


11. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will lay the joint resolu- 
ze Dee the Senate, subject to future objection, if it shall lead 
te. 

Mr. HALE. It has already been read. There is no necessity 
to read it again. 

Mr. AL Let it be read again. 

Mr. TELLER. Let it be read. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. R. 62) for 
the relief of Ona Melton, Alfredo Laborde, and William Gildea; 
and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of tatives of the United States of 
America in assembled, That the dent of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, empowered to take such measures as in his ju tma 
be necessary to obtain the release from the S Government of Ona Mel- 
ton, Alfredo Laborde, and William Gildea, and the restoration of schooner 
Competitor to her owner; and to secure this end he is authorized and re- 
quested to employ such means or exercise such power as may be necessary. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there are no amendments to the 
joint resolution as in Committee of the Whole, it will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The joint resolution was d, yi to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engro for a third reading, read the third 


time, and passed. 
THE TARIFF BILL. 


M ram e ENT laid peor Ad Seneto a of Pes 
onse o resentatives agreeing e reporto commi 

of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to 
8 of the United States. 

Mr. N. Isubmit the conference report and ask that it 
may be considered at this time. 


? The Secretary proceeded to read the report, and read as fol- 
OWS: 


The committee of conference on the Seren votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the rat H. R. ie provide revenue. 


uses as follows: 
amendments numbered 11, 17, 70, 77. 
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num Š 7. 
ent to the amendments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 
and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
h and insert in 


of 1.047, three-fourths 
1.047, 2 cents per pound; boracic 5 
lactic acid, 3 cents per d; citric acid, 7 cents per pound; salicylic acid. 
cents per pound; uric acid or oil of vitriol not specially 
this act, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; tannic acid or ta 50 cents per 
pound; gallic acid, 10 cents per ; tartaric acid, 7 cents per pound; all 
other acids not specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent Ag Saima 
And the Senate — to the same. 
Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the ame t of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 


ands of pyroxylin, whether known as cellu- 
Mr uM E cents ; rolled or in sheets, unpol- 
n 


per 
ished, a made up into articl SO Aila. DOE NT E or 
partly finished articles, and articles of which or any compound of 
xylin is the component material of chief value, 65 cents per pound and 
3 cent ad valorem." 
d the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the Honse recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment in- 
sert the following: One fourth of 1 cent per pound, and in addition thereto; ” 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered y ees Qui to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter i by said amendment in- 
sert the following: 

“30. Chicle, 10 cents per d." 

And the Senate agree to same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What amendments is the Secretary 
reading’ 

The SECRETARY. Amendment numbered 44, paragraph 30, 
** Chicle, 10 cents per pound.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Isitrecededfrom? The next amend- 
ments in the report are numbered 55 and 56. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendments numbered 55 and 56: That the House recede from its dis- 


ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 55 and 56, and agree to 
e same with an amendment 2 follows: Strike out the amended paragraph 


and insert in lieu thereof the follo : 
**40. Olive oil, not y provi for in this act, 40 cents per gallon; in 


bottles, jars, tins, or pecu, 50 cents on. 
And Senate agree to the same. per yan 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have been doing my best to under- 
stand about these amendments. It is impossible, utterly impos- 
sible, for me to follow the reading. I understood the bill was 
arranged in such a way as to be easily intelligible. The next 
amendment, I understood, after amendment numbered 44 was 
amendment numbered 45. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary is reading the report 
of the committee of conference, which is in print. It? ppears that 
the Senator has a copy of the bill in his hand. 

Mr. JONES 5 I should like to have the report so 
read that we can understand what changes are made in the bill as 
we go through. There has been. no opportunity allowed the 
minority members of the committee to know what changes were 


Hd 
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per pound; 


1897. 


made in the bill, and as we have not had an opportunity to find 
out otherwise, I insist on being able to find out in the Senate. 
The Secretary read paragraph 30 of the bill, amendment num- 
bered 44, ** Chicle, 10 cents per pound,” and he immediately read 
amendments 55 and 56 thereafter, leaving out amendment num- 
bered 45 and all the intervening amendments between 44 and 55. 
'There seem to be eleven amendments that were not read at all. 
Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will see that the intervening 
amendments have been receded from either by the Senate or the 
House conferees. : 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senate, I presume, would like 
to know what has been done with those amendments. I know I 


What particular amendment does the Senator 
inquire about? 


. JONES of Arkansas. All the amendments between 44 and 
55. The report of the committee does not seem to show anything 
in regard to them. j 

Mr. ALLISON. The House receded from its disagreement to 
all of them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Then I think the Senate might be 
advised of that fact. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will be as the report is read. I understand 
that all the recessions where the House has receded have been 
read. It is a long list. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I will state the point I was under- 
taking to make. A number of us were appointed on the confer- 
ence committee, representing this side the Senate Chamber. 
"We were present in the conference committee room for a few 
minutes. In that supposed conference we imagined we would 
have at least an opportunity to understand what changes were 
made in the bill, wherein the Senate conferees had given up amend- 
ments proposed by the Senate, and where they had agreed to House 
provisions. No such opportunity was allowed us. 

We know nothing whatever of what was done between the 
Republican members of the Senate and the members of the House 
in the conference. We were not advised of the changes made in 
the bill; we were denied a right to examinethe bill so as to under- 
stand the facts; and now we insist, the bill having been brought 
into the Senate, that we shall know what changes were made in 
the conference. I have been endeavoring from the time the Sec- 
retary commenced to read to understand those changes. Ihada 
copy of the bill in my hand and I have tried to understand them, 
but I could not. I should like to have a statement made so that 
the members of the Senate can understand them. The Senator 
assures us that some action was taken on the amendments from 
44 to 55. I believe he says the House receded. I should be glad 
to have read from the Clerk’s desk what was done by the Senate 
and House conferees. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will indulge me a moment, has 
the Senator in his possession a copy of the conference report? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ihave a copy of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. The conference report is in print. If the Sen- 
ator will refer to the first page, he will see that amendments 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, and 54 were receded from by the House. 
If the Senator will also take pains to ascertain the true relation of 
the amendments as shown by the bill in his hand, he will see that 
wherever in the text the italicized amendmentsmade by the Senate 
are not interfered with, that that is the text of the bill as it is to 
be now under the conference report. In amendment 45, for ex- 
ample, the word medicinal” remains; in amendment 46 the 
words inserted in italics remain; in amendment 47 “fifteen” 
before cents remains, and so on. 

Where the text has been changed from the Senate amendment 
a note is made at the bottom of the paragraph. I think there is 
no difficulty whatever. Of course it is not an easy thing, running 
over a bill, to examine with care every amendment as the Secre 
reads, because here is a recession of certainly 400 or probably 500 
amendments made by the House. It is a long list. It is, I thi 
almost impossible for a Senator to follow the text of the bill from 
the numbers. - 

Mr. WHITE. 1f the Senator from Iowa will it me, I pre- 
sume that because of the skipping of these amendments it will be 
necessary to go back again. The Secretary has skipped certain 
amendments without any statement as to what was done with 
reference to them. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. I have not known of it. 

Mr. WHITE. I presume we will have to go back and take up 
the odd and even numbers that remain. j 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly there has been no skipping of amend- 


ments. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is absolutely necessary to under- 
stand it. A tariff bill which proposes to impose higher rates of 
taxation than have ever been imposed by any bill in the history 
of the Government ought to be understood and discussed in some 
8 branch of the Government. I do not believe it is right. 
I do not believe it is fair to have a of amendments brought 
in here and read by numbers, taking them down in routine and 
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ing amendments numbered 11, 17, 77, 100, 108 have been re- 
ed from by the Senate conferees. believe the Senate has a 
right to know what it is that the Senate conferees have receded 
from and what it is that the House conferees have receded from. 

As I said just now, when this bill came into the conference com- 
mittee those of us who t the minority here were not per- 
mitted to know what changes were made. e vote was n 
without an opportunity to read a page in the bill. It was reported 
to the other branch of Congress and was acted on in a single day, 
without ten minutes for preparation by the minority. They had 
to find out what changes were made in the bill as best they could 
and discuss it without preparation. Now, in this place I believe 
it is fair and right, and it is due to the American people that the 
country shall know and understand the changes that were made 
by the consent of the conferees, and I want the report so made to 
the Senate that members of the Senate can know what changes 
were made. We will not take here the numbers, without regard 
to the words they indicate, as conclusive of what was done. 

If the explanation of the Senator is clear and lucid, why not 
have the bill read, and when you get-down to No. 46, for instance, 
or to No. 45, where the Senator stated that the word “medicinal” 
was receded from by the House and inserted as a part of the bill, 
why not let the clerk read it instead of stating that amendment 45 
was receded from by the House and that the Senate arrangement 
stands? Why not let him read the word ‘medicinal,’ line 10, 
page 8, so that Senators can understand what changes were made 
and that the House recedes from that amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. In the preparation of the conference report 
which is being read at the desk we have followed the absolute and 
uniform custom of all conference reports. Wherean amendment 
is receded from, it is receded from by number and the amendment 
isnotsetoutatlarge. Butin this case the conferees have done 
what has never been done before when a conference report was 
submitted, namely, it has produced a reprint of the bill showing 
exactly how each and every paragraph will read under the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let that be read to the Senate. 
Mr. ALLISON. Of course that can be done. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is useless for the clerk to read the 


sa 
ce 


That can be done, I suppose, for information 
but the conference report of course must be 


read. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the conference report be ex- 
plained at any time? 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will you take up the conference re- 
port item by item and give us an opportunity to understand what 
goesin? I have no objection to the formal reading being finished; 
Ido not care in what sort of a humdrum way that is done; but I 
insist that we must understand the effect of each one of these 
amendments, that we must understand where the Senate con- 
ferees have abandoned positions that were taken by the Senate 
and where the House conferees have yielded. We must under- 
stand the effect of the agreement between the conferees, and for 
one I shall insist on the floor that it shall be fully understood. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is undoubtedly fair. Upon the desk of 
every Senator is a complete statement of the character suggested 
by the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is all true; but laying on the 
desks of Senators a bill which contains 263 pages, where Senators 
have been denied the 5 to examine what is in the bill, 
is not an explanation of the changes made by the conference com- 
mittee that ought to be satisfactory to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no doubt that at a further stage any 
5 will be thoroughly explained that there is any doubt 
about. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I want all of them explained. I do 
not want to wait until we shall find out whether there has been, 
as we think, something wrong put in the bill and then ask for an 
explanation from a Senator. I want the explanations made in the 
beginning to show that the thing has been done. 

Mr. ALLISON. The first thing in order is to read the confer- 
ence report, and if there is any further explanation required I 
shall be glad to give it, as will the Senator from Ehode Island and 
other Senators. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. I have no objection to the reading 
going on in a formal sort of way, with the understanding that 
itamounts to nothing; but I shall then insist that the amend- , 
ments shall be taken up and explained, one by one, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the bill. 
$ aie Secretary resumed the reading of the conference report, as 

ollows: 


Amendment numbered 61: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree to the same with an 
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amendment as follows: Strike ont the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“47. Black, made from bone, ivory, or vegetable substance, by whatever 
name known, including bone black and lampblack, dry or ground in oil or 
water, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate ares to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 2 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word “earths,” insert a comma; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What was done with the amendment 
numbered 46? 

Mr. ALLISON. The House receded, It has been read. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It has not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, yes. If the Senator will look at the first 

e of the report as printed, he will find the action of the two 
ouses on amendments receded from without amendment stated 
there, and it is stated in regard to the Senate first. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator be good enough to 
state where on page 1 of the conference report the action on amend- 
ment numbered 46 is explained? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The House receded from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment numbered 46, and 62 also. If the Senator will 
follow down that list he will see exactly the action of the conferees. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understand that; but I want an 
op to follow it down. Has the Secretary reported those? 

.ALDRICH. He has already read them. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. 'The whole of them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The whole of them. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas, Clear through the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Clear through the bill where there was a 
recession on the part of the Senate or on the part of the House 


without amendment. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not understand that he had yet 


read three paragraphs of the bill. 
The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 64: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
xy Aue 8 91 is an 

* 50. Orange ie cents per poun 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment membered 65: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“51. Red lead, 21 cents per pound." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 66 and 67: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 66 and 67, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: i 

“62. Ultramarine blue, whether dry, in pulp, or mixed with water, and 
wash blue containing ultramarine, 3} cents per pound." 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendments numbered 74 and 75: That the House recede from its d 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 74 and 75, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“55. White lead, white paint and pigment containing lead, dry or in pulp, 
und or mixed with oil, 2} cents per pound.” 
nd the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendments numbered 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89: That the 
House recedo from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 89, and agree to th 


or 


e same with an 
amendment as follows: Btrike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
er ae 57 385 8815 ig ments, lakes, crayons, smalts and frostin 
whether 2 85 or dry — anes or und with irre or oil or with Sola tans 
other than oil. not otherwise specially provided for in this act, 30 per cent 
ad valorem; all paints, colors and pigments, commonly known as artists’ 
penis OF colors, whether in tubes, pans, cakes or other forms, 30 per cent ad 

“69. Paris n, and london le, 15 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate seres to the same. f" 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have been endeavoring to keep up 
as well as I could with the reading of the report. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Iowa whether the rate on paris green and 
london purple was restored to the original proposition as it came 
from the House of Representatives? 

Mr. ALLISON. It was not. Paris green and london purple 
under the House bill came in under the basket clause of 25 per cent 
ad valorem, and the Senate put pan green on the free list. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Did not the Senate put both paris 
green and london purple on the free list? 

Mr. ALLISON. They were not specifically provided for, and 
were therefore put in the basket clause at 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I believe by an amendment of the 
Senate mer were put on the free list. 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe they were. The House conceded to 
us 10 per cent, and the conferees have fixed the rate at 15 per cent 


ad valorem, I think that is just about 24 per cent above the rate 
in pao Wilson law. We tried very hard to get it down to that 
point. 


The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 90, 91, 92, and 93: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 90, 91, 92, and 93, 


and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out theamended 
La dy. h and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

= 60. TA, Acetate of, white, 3} cents per pound; brown, gray, or yellow, 
2t ecg | per pound; nitrate of, 2} cents per pound; litharge, 2} cents per 
pound." 

And the Senate spree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94; That the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the ovi 

61. Phosphorus, 18 cents per pound.“ 

And the Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 115, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“88. Tiles, plain unglazed, one color, exceeding 2 square inches in size, 
4 cents per square foot; glazed, encaustic, ceramic mosaic, vitrified, semi- 
vitrified, flint e embossed, enameled, ornamental, hand painted, gold 
decorated, and all other earthenware tiles, valued at not exceeding 40 cents 
pr square foot, 8 cents per D psi foot; exceeding 40 cents per square foot, 

0 cents per square foot and 25 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, and 124: That the House 
recede from its ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123, and 124, and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the 

ollowing: 

91. Plaster rock or sum, crude, 50 cents per ton; if ground or calcined, 
$2.25 per ton; pearl handed for paper — use, 20 pero cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My attention was diverted for a mo- 
ment from the reading of the Secretary. I should like to have the 
Senator from Iowa E ey just what change is made about plas- 
ter rock or gypsum. I do not remember just what was the action 
of the House or of the Senate on this paragraph, and there is noth- 
ing in the report of the committee of conference to show what 
changes were made, 


Mr. ALLISON. It the Senator will turn to his bill, he will ob- 
serve that the duty on plaster rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, 
was fixed by the te at $1.50 per ton, and pearl hardening or 


artificial sulphate or lime for paper-makers’ use was fixed by the 
House at $1.50 per ton. The Senate amended that provision by 
imposing a duty upon plaster rock or gypsum, crude, at $1 per 
ton. The conferees agreed to a duty of 50 cents a ton on the crude, 
and if ground or calcined, $2.25 a ton, and pearl hardening for 
paper-makers’ use, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
r. JONES of Arkansas. What is the rate in the present law 

on those articles? 

ao 3 I believe they are on the free list under the act 
of 1894. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All of them? 

Mr. ALLISON. The crude is on the free list; indeed, I believe 
all of them are on the free list. However, I am not sure that they 
do not come in under the basket clause at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought they were on the free list, 
That was my impression. 

Mr. ALLISON. Crude is on the free list under the act of 1894, 
22 calcined gypsum, I believe, is 81.50 a ton. We have made it 

25 a ton. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendments numbered 125 and 120: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 125 and 125, and agree 
tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

*92. Pumice stone, wholly or pa y manufactured, $6 per ton; unmanu- 
factured, 15 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 127, 123, 129, 130, 131, and 132: That the House re- 
cede from its d reement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, and 132, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“98. Clays or earths, unwrought or unmanufactured, not specially pn 
vided for in this act, $1 per ton; wrought or manufactured, not specially 
provided for in this act, & per ton; chin a clay or kaolin, $2.50 per ton; lime- 
stone-rock asphalt containing not more than 15 per cent of bitumen, 50 cents 
par ton; asphaltum and bitumen, not specially provided for in this act, crude, 

not dried, or otherwise advanced in any manner, $1.50 per ton; if dried or 
otherwise advanced in any manner, $3 per ton; bauxite, or beauxite, crude, 
not refined or otherwise advanced in condition from its natural state, $1 per 
ton; fullers’ earth, unwrought and unmanufactured, $1.50 per ton; wrought 
or manufactured, $3 per ton.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iask,for information, of the Senator 
from Iowa, what is limestone-rock asphalt? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a crude asphalt which comes in lime- 
stone rock, containing from 12 to 15 per cent of asphalt or bitumen. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Isit found in the stone or mixed with 
the stone? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is what is called a rock asphalt, containing 
about 15 per cent of bitumen, the remainder of course being rock. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 133, 134, 135, 136,137, and 138: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 133, 134, 
135, 130, 137, and 1388, and agree to the same with an amendment a: follows: 
Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

^14. Common yellow, brown, or gray earthenware, plain, emb: or 
glazed common stoneware, and crucibles, all the foregoing not decorated in 
any manner, 25 per cent ad valorem; Rockingham earthenware not deco- 
rated, 40 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendments numbered 144 and 145: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 144 and 145, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“9S. Gas retorts, $3 each; lava tips for burners, 10 cents per gross and 15 
Fee cent ad valorem; carbons for electric lighting. 90 cents per hundred; 

iter tubes. 45 per cent ad valorem; porous carbon pots for electric batteries, 
without metallic connections, 20 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment numbered 146: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 146, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: i 

*W). Plain green or colored, molded or pressed, and flint, lime, or lead glass 
bottles, vinls, jars, and covered or uncovered demijohns and carboys, any of 
the foregoing, filled or unfilled, not otherwise s lly provided for, and 
whether their contents be dutiable or free (except such as contain merchan- 
dis» subject to an ad valorem rate of duty, or to a rate of duty based in 
whole or in part upon the value thereof, which shall be dutiable at the rate 
applicable to their contents), shall pay duty as follows: If holding more than 
lpint,lcent per pound; if holding not more than 1 pint and not less than 
one-fourth of a pint, 1j cents per pound; if holding less than one-fourth of a 
pint, 50 cents qu gross: Provided, ''hat none of the above articles shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 40 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate Mee to the same, 

Amendment numbered 148: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 148, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inser 
insert the following: 

100. Glass bottles, decanters. or other vessels or articles of glass, cut, en- 
graved, painted, colored, stained, silvered, gilded, etched, frosted, printed in 
any manner or otherwise ornamented, decorated, or ground (except such 
grinding as is necessary for fitting stoppers), and any articles of which such 
lass is the component material of chief value, and Ponana [D and other 

lown glassware; all the foregoing, filled or unfilled, and whether their con- 
tents be dutiable or free, 60 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should be glad to have the Senator 
from Iowa explain to the Senate what changes in rates are made 
by these different modifications? I have not time to compare 
them with the bill so as to ascertain what they are. I will not, 
however, ask for an answer to the question now, if the Senator 
prefers that the reading of the conference report shall be com- 

eted before making an explanation, and then going back to this 


Mr. ALLISON. 


by said amendment 


Tam pep willingtoexplainitnow. There 
is very little change in the Senate rates except that blown glass- 
ware is thrown into this paragraph. It was in the House para- 
graph, but not in ours. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. Ishould like to have the Senator ex- 
plain paragraph 99, as well as the one just read. What changes 
are made in those? 

Mr. ALLISON. The conferees have increased the rate tod cent 
a pound, that being over the Senate and less than the House rate. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. Is that the sole effect of the changes 
in that ii^ 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe that is the sole effect. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is an increase of one-eighth of a 
cent a pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. There was a modification respecting “an ad 
valorem rate of duty, or toa rate of duty based in whole or in 
part upon the value thereof." 'The part inserted in parentheses is 
a modification of the House paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is a proviso that— 

None of the above articles shall pay a less rate of duty than 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

That was.not in the Senate bill, was it? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was in our original amendment, and a 
much lower duty than was provided for in the House provision, 
although they had the same provision respecting paying a rate 
not less than 40 per cent ad valorem. "That was in the ouse text, 
and our amendment is carried into the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is the 40 per cent provision? 

Mr. ALLISON. The 40 per cent provision. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Was it in the Senate proposition? 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will turn to page 23 of the bill, 
lines 21 and 22, he will see it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes; I see it is at the end of the 
paragraph, 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendments numbered 174, 175, and 176: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 174, 175, and 176, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
pera h and insert in lieu thereof the 3 

7. Cast polished plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, and cylinder, crown, 
or common window glass, silvered or unsilvered, when bent, ground, ob- 
secured, frosted, sanded, enameled, beveled, etched, embossed, engraved 
flashed, stained, colored, painted, or otherwise ornamented or decorated, s 
be subject toa duty of 5 per cent ad valorem in addition to the rates other- 
wise c ble thereon." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How does that change the rates in 
the bill as it passed the Senate? 

Mr. ALLISON. It reduces the rate from 10 per cent to 5 per 
cent, a reduction of one-half. The House insisted that amend- 
ments 174, 175, and 176 of the Senate should be receded from by 
the Senate, and, in receding, we insisted that the rates should be 
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reduced from 10 per cent to 5 per cent. That was a compromise 
between nothing and 10 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph as it originally passed 
the Senate was: 

Cast 1 plate glass, silvered or unsilvered, looking-glass plates, and 
polished cylinder, crown glass silvered, or common dow glass, etc. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Looking-glass plates are stricken out of the 
paragraph by the conference report. 

Mr. ALLISON, We receded from three amendments. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the glass schedule to understand from a glance at the paragraph 
what this means; but I remember there was some action taken by 
the Senate affecting the silvering of German plates. How does 
this paragrapa dispose of the silveredand unsilvered German plates? 

Mr. ALLISON. For polished cylinder, crown, or common win- 
dow glass, silvered or unsilvered, the rate would be 5 per cent ad 
valorem. Under our amendment unsilvered cylinder, crown, or 
common window glass did not pay a duty. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As I understand, what is called Ger- 
man plate glass is not plate glass at all; that is to say, it is not 
cast-plate glass. It is ewe] crown or cylinder glass. How are 
3 of glass affected, or are they included in this para- 
graph? 

Mr. ALLISON. They pay 5 per cent instead of being exempt 
from duty, as the Senate amendment proposed. Then all the other 
articles mentioned in this paragraph will also pay 5 per cent. 

rg of Arkansas. They will pay 5 per cent if unsil- 
vered? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; if unsilvered. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How about the silvered? 

Mr. ALLISON. The same if beveled, bent, or ground, etc. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then the people of this country who 
have been importing this kind of glass for the purpose of silvering 
it on this side have not been taken care of amongst the other peo- 
ple who have been looked after by this bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. They have been pretty well taken care of. 
The duty is 5 per cent instead of 10, as it was first fixed. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. They pay the same tariff on their 
raw material that you allow them on their finished product, and 
the labor employed in silvering the pas has no protection under 
the beneficent provisions of this bill, which is supposed to cover 


every 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will see that there are a good 
many incongruities of that kind. There are several places here 
where the finished articles pay no more duty than the raw ma- 
terial, and some instances where they pay less. For instance, take 
cotton ties, which it is provided in the conference report shall pa 
a duty of five-tenths of a cent, and yet the material from whic 
they are made pays seven-tenths of acent. There are some in- 
equalities, but they are not very great, and I think the manu- 
facturers will be able to get on with them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I want to understand the facts. I 
know that in a great many instances the interests of certain in- 
dustries have been very carefully looked after by the provisions of 
this bill; and I wanted to understand distinctly whether that class 
of our fellow-citizens who are importing unsilvered German plate 
glass, a very cheap sort of glass—it is not really plate glass at all— 
for the purpose of silvering it are to be put in their industry of 
silvering German gus on an exact equality with the Bohemian 
glass silverers, with no sort of protection at all. I want to under- 
stand me action of the committee. Iam not arguing in favor of 
it at all. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That depends entirely upon construction. 
The words **looking-glass " are stricken out by the conference re- 
port. The bill as it passed the House provided that looking-glass 
plates, if beveled, should pay 10 per cent higher than if not bev- 
eled. We struck out *'looking-glass plates" entirely; and if 
looking-glass plates are held to include the case to which the Sen- 
ator is now alluding, then they will pay no additional duty if 
imported silvered or unsilvered and beveled. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. They will pay the same rate if im- 
ported silvered or unsilvered under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If beveled; but if not beveled, they will pay 
the differential rates imposed by a previous paragraph. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I understand the beveling of this 
class of glass is not in the usual way, by grinding and making the 
bevel artificially; but after the thing is done, and when the glass 
is rolled, it has the appearance of being beveled. It is hardly 
beveling at all, and practically adds nothing to its value. As I 
understand the Senator, the silvered glass plates of this kind and 
the unsilvered zi exactly the same rates of duty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. These are all 
provided for in a previous paragraph on differential rates, 3 cents 
per square foot on silvered and unsilvered glass. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is utterly impossible to find out 
what this conference report means, and I should be glad to under- 
stand where that provision is. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. It was paragra h 104 of the bill, 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On what 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 28 of the b ‘which provides for cast 
polished plate glass. 

Mr. JO. of Arkansas. aragzaph L01 of t 5 104 of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is M of the original bill, and 

h 104 as amend 

Mr. JONES of vem T a ‘the dil stands now? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Les; as the bill now stands. It provides for 
one rate on unsilvered, polished plate glass; but h 105 

provides for another rate upon cast polished plate glass, silvered, 

cylinder and crown glass, silvered, and looking-glass plates, when 

vered, a differential, as the Senator will see, upon these different 
sizes, and g cents a square foot. 

Mr. JONDE e re not ad d see that I rege have eee the 
paragrap oye ue eo (rires seeing the para- 
graph as 5 peo prepared conference committee. 

CH. pa been absolutely no change in these 
two paragraphs et the 0 bill passed the Senate. The conference 
committee recommend and agree to restore the Senate rates. 

Mr. JONES of "PUT The conference committee agree to 

paragraphs 104 and 105 as they passed the Senate? 

"MEA DRICH. Les; as they passed the Senate. 

JONES of Arkansas. en you propose to reduce the 
rates i un a ee from cat ee rat tO ét Op: 

es, Sir. 

Me JONES of Arkansas. And to strike out looking-glasses? 

Mr. ALDRICH. To strike out looking-glasses, so that the pro- 
vision will not apply to — recs plates. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas king-glass plates are provided 
for in ud 105. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraphs 104 and 105. 

The reading of the conference report was 5 as follows: 

Amendments numbered 191, 192, and 193: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 191, A and 1 
and ragreph and i same with an amendment as sonaia Strike out th 

and insert in lieu thereof the f. 
edony, a roo coral, 2 — 


th or without movements, — y vere y En in 


50 per cent ad valorem." 
te agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that an increase on clock cases? 
- Mr. ALLISON. Itis not an increase over the House rate, but 
it ve ies an increase over what is provided for in the Senate 


Mr. J ONES of Arkansas. How much? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ten cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It was 40 per cent under the Senate 

oposition and 10 per centin the bill as it came from the House. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from Rhode Island 
to the fact that his explanation just now as to paragraph 104 does 
not relate to anything but cast polished plate glass. It can not 
relate to German plate glass. That is not polished glass, and it can 
not be called so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then it would be covered by paragraph 99, 


if it is not covered by paragraph 104. 

Ds JONES of Ar! t can not be covered by paragraph 
Mr. ALDRICH. Then it must be covered by ph 99. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Paragraph 99 e to heroi 


lass, I think. 

8 Mr. ALDRICH. hasten iue 99 of the original bill refers to cyl- 
inder and crown glass polished, and 98 refers to Leg eps cylin- 
der, crown, and common window glass. It must be covered Aa 
one of these three paragraphs if it is silvered glass. There is 
differential between the two rates. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. How much per square foot would be 
the difference on the Nep yaedd late glass not cast or silvered? 

` Mr. ALDRICH. It is 3 cen pes square foot. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It not seem to me that that is 
oye but I have e had time to look through the bill in order 

be able to 

The reading of the 88 report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 191: That the House Teuna from its 


t 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 194, and agree 8 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 


thang?! eite ite, sandstone, limestone, d other building 

st stone, gran and o or mon- 
umental stone, except marble and onyx, unmanufactured or undressed, not 
épeciaty i nice for in this nee 12 onie per cubic f. 


8 


Der the following: ii eats per pound; 


sg" e RA numbered 217, mont T um 221, 222, 223, and 224: That the 
House recede from its the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 217, 218, 219. 220, 221, 77... Go the mu ois E 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert 
thereof the following: 

* 123. Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, not otherwise provided for in this 


moe, tained OS B cunts r pound or less, 8 inches or less in width, and less 

han three-eighths of finch ich thick and not thinner than No. 1) wire gi five- 
tenths of T cent per pound: thinner than No. tse Mere ire 
—.— — 2 No. = 


wire gauge, sight te . Provit ided. That ba h 
gauge, n cent per pound: Provide rrel 

or band iron or hoop or band steel flared, splayed, or 
n 


iron or steel, 
punched, wih on or p: $ or fasteni: shall pay one-tor lcent 

r pound m 
From which they are, made; steel $ bands or strips, uitempered, suitable for 

cen U cen * 
porod, CK tempe: — | 6 cents per pound and 20 oon cent fad 

129. Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, engths, 
or partly — into "hoops or d or not con With pains 
or any other preparation, with or without buckles or fas toning, for baling 
cotton or any other commodity, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What other changes were made be- 
sides transferring cotton ties from the free list to the dutiable list? 
Are there any other important changes in that paragraph above 
the Senate rates? 

Mr. ALLISON. No other changes of importance. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How does it affect the material for 
band saws? 

Mr. ALLISON. 
agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. What is the paragraph? 

Mr. ALLISON. It was originally paragraph 125, and it is now 
paragraph 128. 

Mr. ALDRICH.- Page 8 of the report. 

Mr. ALLISON. We took out of the text hoop, band or iron, 
etc., band iron and band steel for cotton ties, and made a separate 
provision of it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, The Senate provision as to material 
for band saws is left in the original paragra 
That stands as we amen ^ it in the Senate. 


We took the Senate amendment just as it was 


Mr. ALLISON. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How much does that increase it over 
the House rates? 

Mr. ALLISON. On band saws? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is estimated to be from 40 to 53 per cent. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Over the House rates? 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, no; that is the rate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I believe it was not specifically pro- 
vided for in the paragraph as it came from the House. Ido not 
think it was. 

Mr. ALLISON. No, it was not specifically provided for. It 
was in the basket clause in the House bill. I think the rts 
estimate it at about 53 per cent—from 45 to 53 per cent, per 3 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 257: That the Mg recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 257, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken o out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “: Provided further, hA all iron ot steeh wire 
red or treated in any manner or 


rods which have 22 tem manu- 
2 duty of one-half of 1 cent 3 and 


factured shall pa T e 
the Senate agree 
Amendments dd ber 258 and 259: That the House recede pen its dis- 

agreement tothe amendments of the Senate numbered 258 and 259, an 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 2 
said amendments insert the follo 

* 137. Round iron or steel wire, no . than No. 13 wire gauge, 1} cents 
per pound; er than No. 18 and not smaller Brgy pode 0. 16 wire gauge, 1} 
cents per pound; smaller than No. 16 wire , 2 cents per pound: Pro- 
vided, nt all the foregoing valued at more ri cents per pound a anan ay 


40 per cent ad valorem. Iron or steel or other wire not speciall 
for in this act, including such as is commonly N — or gov 
wire, crinoline wire, corset needle wire, clock 


cotton, silk, or — — at more than 4 cents per pound, 
45 per cent ad articles manufactured from iron, 
steel, brass, or the zee — duty imposed upon the wire 
used in the eae castes eig bes and in a e „ por 

pound, except that acture of such articlos, and in ad n pay thon e um rate 
x Df dut which would be imposed upon any wire used the manufacture 


, and in addition thereto 1 cent per pound; and on iron or steel wire 
coated with zinc, tin, or any other metal, two-tenths of 1 cent in 
addition to the rate im on the wire from which it is made. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. ALLISON. Paragraph 137. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It relates to what? 
ue SECRETARY. It relates to amendments 258 and 259 of the 

III. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not quite understand the force 
of the amendment as read, but it seems to me it raises the rates 
on steel wire. 

Mr. ALLISON. It does not raise the rate on steel wire. It 
raises somewhat the rate on steel wire from the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is what I thought. 

Mr. vem Under the House provision all steel wire, wire 
Topa e paid the maximum rate of duty. We provided that 

steel wa for rope or otherwise should pay the dut berry 
Neh PEE OO TER and 1 cent a 
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the House having it a cent and a half. We reduced that to a cent 
anda quarter, and made an exception in favor of wire rope, which 
is to pay the maximum rate of duty and 1 cent additional. That, 
as the Banator from Rhode Island reminds me, is the rate of the 
Wilson law. LES : 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. How was it in the provision as it 
went from the Senate? z ; 

Mr. ALLISON. Asit went from the Senate it was required to 
pay the rate upon the wire from which the rope was made. 

. JONES of Arkansas. And no tax above that? 

Mr. ALLISON. One and one-quarter cents a pound. Under 
the House provision it was a cent and a half. But it was insisted 
by the House conferees that the maximum rate should be pro- 
vided for ro Therefore we yielded that, and it is put af a cent 
@ pound. call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to 
me fact that the phraseology here is preeisely that of the Wilson 

W. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The rates are not the same. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They are the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What are the rates on wire under 
the Wilson Act? - GENT, 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe they are the same as in this bill, 
except itis acenta pound where we have here a cent and a quarter. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. My impression isthat in the bill as it 
went from the Senate there was no provision for an additional 
tax on wire rope. 

Mr. ALLISON. There was. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Above the rate paid for wire? 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will turn to page 45, line 15, he 
Will see now a beautiful illustration of the value of the print of 
the bill. He will see there exactly how the provision went to the 
Honuse—the duty ** which would be 3 upon the wire used in 
the manufacture of such articles, in addition thereto 1 cent 
per pound.” But the House insisted 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Is that the rate under the present 
law, the Wilson Act? 

Mr, ALLISON. That is the rate under the present law, except 
that under the present law the maximum rate is provided, and 
here we provide only 1 cent in addition to the rate upon wire 
itself. e allow the maximum rate to apply to rope under the 
amendment as found in the 8 just read by the Secretary. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. hat is the situation as to the 
covered wires provided for in the same paragraph? 

Mr. ALLISON. The rates are the same as in the present law. 
gant JONES of Arkansas. And the rates as the bill passed the 

ate. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 261: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 261, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: one and seven-eighths;" and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that the anvil provision? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is the anvil provision. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iregret very much tofind that about 
the only thing which the Senate saw fit to concede in favor of the 
laboring element of the country has been given away by the con- 
ferees. The conferees restored the rates on anvils to what the 
duty was originally and gave up the rate adopted in the Senate. 
Is that the meaning of this paragraph? f 

Mr. ALLISON. The House p. anvils at 2 cents e Tease 
We placed them at 14 cents, and we yielded an eighth. e divided 
the difference. The division was very sharp in that instance. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Ibelievethecommitteerecommended 
the abandonment of their own provision of 1$ cents in the consid- 
eration of the billin the Senate, as they did in most other cases. 

Mr. ALLISON. We receded to the extent of an eighth. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am trying to recall the difference 
between the position of the Senate and the committee in that mat- 
ter. I first thought that the Finance Committee in reporting the 
bill proposed 2 cents, but I think that came from the House. I 
believe the bill as reported to the Senate from the Finance Com- 
mittee proposed a rate of 14 cents, and when it came in the Senate, 
the Senator from Iowa in charge of the bill moved that the com- 
mittee's proposition be disagreed to, and that the 2 cents be agreed 
to, as proposed by the House. The Senate refused to do that, and 
concurred in the Senate committee's original proposition, and 
made the rate 14 cents. 

Mr. ALLISON. That may be the historical phase of the mat- 
ter; I do not remember it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is as I remember it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not say it is not correct. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. But this rate was placed in the bill 
by the action of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, And contrary to the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee. I regret exceedingly that the 


Finance Committee availed itself in conference of the opportunity 
to give CER trad it was compelled to ee in the Senate. 

. ALLISON. I regret it also. The way we gave it ec 
was to divide the difference between the two. Houses. e 
thought that afair compromise, We found we could not have. 
everything we wanted, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senate conferees had been so 
fortunate as to secure such a fair division all the way through 
the bill, there would be less complaint than there is, but unfortu- . 
nately the conferees did not get much in conference. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will observe that we dealt with 
the bill by aphs; and we did the best we could. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. So I observe. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendments numbered 264, 265, 266, 267, and 268: That the House recede 
from its. disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 204, 205. 
266, 267, and 258, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: , 

“151. Chain or chains of all kinds, made of iron or steel, not less ap three- 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 1} cents per Ronn, less than three-fourths of 
linch and not less than three-eighths of 1 inch in diameter, 1} cents 
pound; less than t hths of 1 inch in diameter and not less ve- 
sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, lj cents per pound; less than five-six- 
teenths of 1 inch in diameter, 3 cents per nd; but no chain or chains of 
any description shall pay a lower rate of duty than 45 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. I am a little slow to catch these 
things,and I must beg pardon of the Senator in a mild way. 
The conferees spent éight or ten days in investigating this matter, 
and it is not unreasonable for me to ask an hour or two. Will the 
Senator please explain what changes are made in the chain para- 
graph? I can not understand it exactly. The bill as it came from 
the House, I believe, DoD a tax of 1} cents on chains, and the 
Senate put it at 1 cent, Now, do the conferees agree to the House 
rate or the Senate rate? 

Mr. ALLISON. We split the difference. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How did the committee split it? 

* Mr. ALLISON. We made it one-eighth higherthan the Senate 
amendment and one-eighth lower than the House provision. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The conferees divided equally on that 
point? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am glad to see that the Senate con- 
ferees sustained themselves to that extent. Does that characterize 
the action of the conferees clear through the paragraph? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think so, exactly. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 269: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 200, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter losartan by. said amendment 
insert the following: a all other iron or steel tubes, finished, not 8 


rovided for in t „ per cent ad valorem; and the Senate agree 
e same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that the Senate rate? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is 5 per cent more. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Five per cent more? What was the 
difference between the Senate and the House in this paragraph? 

Mr. ALLISON. By the House provision, these tubes came in 
under the basket clause at 45 per cent. We inserted 30, and the 
conferees to 35. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. So the Senate really got the better of 
it in that compromise? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. s 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, The House conferees yielded two to 
one on the paragraph? 

Mr. ALLISON. . They did. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. They were gradually being broken 
in. Is that the class of tubes—l ask for information—used in 
manufacturing bicycles? 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 270: That the House recede from its di ent 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 270, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 9 of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the words "fifty cents" and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-five cents; and in line 11 strike out the words fifty cents" and 
ee io lieu thereof the words “ twenty-five cents;" and the Senate agree to 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish the Senator to explain what 
changes are made in the cutlery paragraph. 

Mr. ALLISON. Nochanges are made. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Did the House accept the Senate 
rates? 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Secretary will read the paragraph again, 
it will show. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Amendment numbered 270: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 270, and agree to the same with 
anamendment as follows: In line 9 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment strike out the words “ fifty cents'' and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-five cents; and in line 11 strike out the words fifty cents" and 


insert in lieu thereof the words “ twenty-five cents;" and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
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Mr. ALLISON. The Senator will observe that the lines alluded 
to there are the lines of the engrossed bill, and not the lines of the 
printed bill. But the paragraph as amended, with those changes, 
is reproduced in paragraph 153, page 53. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to see what change is made. 
The Secretary read in line 9 of the amendment proposed by the 
Senate, “Strike ont fifty’ and insert ‘twenty-five.’” What else? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will turn to the bill, page 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Line 24. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Line 23, I understand, is that fifty“ 
be stricken out and ‘‘ twenty-five" inserted. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No; that is the engrossed bill. It is in line 24, 
where the eda Sins as it passed the Senate read not exceeding 
HS per dozen." That is changed to $1.95 a dozen. It changes 
the limit. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is that “fifty” and not the “fifty” 
in the line above. 

AS ALDRICH. Les, and the same amendment is made on page 
52, line 2. 
r. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
if that is the oniy change made in the provision? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itis the only change made in the paragraph 
as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How much does that increase it over 
the Senate rate on knives? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It increases the rate of duty on knives valued 
at exceeding $1.25 and not exceeding $1.50 from 5 cents apiece to 
10 cents apiece. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It doubles it. 

Mr. VEST. I notice that on page 86, if the Senator from Rhode 
Island will turn to that point, the conferees say: 

The Senate amendment em on ketknives, which is substantially the 
same as the paragraph p by the House, is agreed to, and compromise 
rates adopted on guns. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a general statement. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; itis very general. 

. Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If you call coulis taxes on pocket- 
knives practically adopting the same rate, what does the slight 
increase on 8 amount to? 

Mr. VEST. That is rather a nebulous statement, Mr. President, 
and excites suspicion, if the word is not offensive. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, and 279: That the 


House recede from its s A ATUS to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 210, 277, 218, and 279, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

**150. Files, file- blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and kinds, 2} inches in 
length and under, 30 cents per dozen; over 2} inches in length and not over 
41 inches, 50 cents per dozen; over 4j inches in length and under 7 inches, 75 
cents per dozen; 7 inches in length and over, $1 per dozen." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. VEST. Ishould ike to inquire how much that is increased 
over the Senate rate. I ask the Senator from Iowa whether we 
have gone back to the House rates upon all these different sizes? 
My recollection is—I have not the Senate bill before me—that the 
Senate reduced the rate on the different sizes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senate did reduce them. 

Mr. VEST. We have gone back to the House rate, 

Mr. ALLISON. My recollection is that the rates are the same 
as when the bill passed the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The only change is a change in phraseology, 
inserting not over“ in place of under.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the only change. 

Mr. VEST. The rates are the same as in the bill as it passed 
She Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. "The bill asit passed the Senate pro- 
vided for files, file-blanks, rasps, and floats, of all cuts and kinds. 
The House had “ four;" the Senate inserted two and a half inches 
in length and under, 30 cents per dozen." 

x ALLISON. That is exactly what it is in the paragraph as 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes; I believe that is correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is the same. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no change. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 280: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 280, and ee to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ten” and in lieu thereof 
insert the word “ flve;“ and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This involves double-barreled shot- 
uns. That is where the committee admits some little increase, 
believe. Where does that come in—line 6? 
The SECRETARY. Line 6, page 55. 


51 


I have before me page 51 of the bill. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Double-barreled, sporting, and 
breech-loading shotguns, combination shotguns and rifles, valued 
at more than $5 each." Then what is the rate proposed? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Fifty per cent ad valorem. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Fifty per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than $5— 7 

I suppose that is inserted again. Is $5 inserted there again? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not more than $10, $4 each, and in addition 
thereto 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What becomes of the guns between 
$5 and $10? 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘Valued at more than $5 and not more than 
$10, $4 each and 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I thought it was less than $5—val- 
ued at not more than $5. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will turn to page 56, he will 
aog the paragraph printed as adopted by the conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas— i 

Double-barreled, sporting, breech-loading shotguns, combination shotguns 
and rifles, valued at not more than $5, FR each, and in addition thereto 15 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $5— 8 

Ves, that is quite different from the other 
and not more than $10, $4 each and in addition thereto 15 per cent ad valo- 
ren—— 

Mr. ALLISON. That is 5 * 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It may be correct, but it is not right. 

Mr. ALLISON, There may be a difference in the point of 


view. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas— 


valued at more than $10, $6 each; double barrels for sporting breech-loading 
shotguns and rifles further advanced in manufacture Than rough bored only. ` 
$3 each; stocks for double-barreled sporting breech-loading shotguns and 
rifles, wholly or partially manufactured, $3 each. 

From memory I can not tell what changes are made between 
those rates and the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no change except in amendments 
numbered 280 and 281. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The one point about $5 and $10? 

Mr. ALLISON. The $5 and $10 and the $1.50 and 15 per cent. 
We had 50 per cent ad valorem, and in lieu of 50 per cent ad 
valorem between those points we made a specific duty in one case 
of 81.50 and in addition thereto 15 per cent, and in the other $4 
and in addition thereto 15 per cent. 'The remainder of the para- 
graph is exactly as agreed to by the Senate. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 281: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 281, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Inlieuof the matter stricken out by said amendment 
insert the following: „ $1.50 each and in addition thereto 15 per cent ad vā- 


lorem; valued at more than $5 and not more than $10, $4 each and in addition 
thereto 15 per cent ad valorem; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Was that ad valorem addition to 
those taxes in the Senate bill? 

Mr. GEAR. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senate provided for an ad valorem of 50 
py cent on these low-priced guns, while the House had provided 

or a high specific duty. We compromised by allowing $1.50 and 

15 per cent ad valorem below $5, and above $5, $4 and 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SPOONER. A compound duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. .A compound duty. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 292: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 292, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: Steel band saws, finished or further advanced than 


tempered and polished, 10 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. What change does that make in the Senate bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. As the bill passed the Senate the paragraph 
read “‘ steel band saws, finished or unfinished." Another provision 
was for steel band saws when tempered or polished." Westruck 
out the word ** unfinished" and inserted the words ‘‘further ad- 
vanced than tempered or polished," so as to make these rates com- 
pare with the other. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Where was that done in the bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Page 58 of the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The first amendment was ‘hoop, band, or 
scroll iron," on the eighth pago of the conference report. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. hat part of the bill? Iwant tosee 
what the Senate did with that provision. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 128. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought that provided only for the 
material out of which band saws are made. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator will look on page 38, Senate 
amendment numbered 224, he will see that we provided for * steel 
bands or strips, untempered, suitable for making band saws;” “if 


tempered, or tempered and polished.” 
a. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is for strips and bands of steel, 
fit for making saws. The other item is the saws. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the bill as passed by the Senate provided 
for saws finished or unfinished. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not in this item. 
find that provision. I do not see it here: 

Steel hands or strips, untempered, suitable for making band saws, 3 cents 
es and 20 per cent ad valorem; if tempered, or tempered and pol- 
ished, 6 cants per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. i 

But that does not include saws. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But if the Senator will look at the paragraph 
on page 58, as it passed the Senate, amendment numbered 292, he 
will see tbat the provision as it passed the Senate provided for 
“ steel band saws, finished or unfinished." We have stricken out 
the word “unfinished,” as we believed that was covered by the 
paragraph on page 38, and inserted “or further advanced than 
tempered and polished.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does that provide for 10 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
same rate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Atthesamerate. The rates were not changed. 
The conferees only struck out the word *'unfinished" and in- 
serted **or further advanced than tempered or polished," so as to 
make the 8 consistent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All right. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 208: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 298, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 


lieu thereof the following: 


“170. Umbrella and parasol ribs and stretchers, composed in chief value of 


iron, steel, or other metal, in frames or otherwise, 50 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Where isthetextof the bill thatthat 
relates to? t 

Mr. ALDRICH. On page 59. The only change effected is to 
insert the words in frames or otherwise.” : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. ‘‘Umbrella and parasol ribs and 
stretchers.” What is the significance of the addition of the words 
‘tin frames or otherwise?” , > 

Mr. ALDRICH. It means that whether put up into finished 
umbrella frame or imported separately, they are to pay the same 
rate of duty. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 301: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to theamendment of the Senate numbered 301, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment 
insert the following: I cents per pound;" and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. gomg back, I have this instant re- 
ceived a telegram from a number of New York merchants, saying: 

The restoration of the Dingley schedule on common window glass imposes 
140 per cent ad valorem equivalent, and is prohibitive, and will stop all reye- 
nue to the Government from this source. 

It is signed by half a dozen leading firms. 

Mr. TELLER. To what item does that relate? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Window glass. The telegram states 
that it will make an equivalent tariff of 140 per cent. The names 
of the gentlemen signed to the telegram, I suppose, may as well 
be stated: 

Van Horn, Griffin & Co., T. W. Morris & Co., J. Fitzpatrick & Co., Hol- 
brook Bros., Heroy & Marrenned, Dougherty & Morrison, Boston Plate aud 
Window Glass Company. 

gae Secretary resumed the reading of the conference report, as 
follows: 

Amendments numbered 9304, 305, 306, 307, and 308: That the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 304, 305, 
306, 307, and 308, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out the amended paragraph and msert in lieu thereof the following: 

*113. Aluminum, and alloys of any kind in which aluminum is the com- 
ponent materialof chief value, in crude form, 8 cents per pound; in plates, 
sheets, bars, and rods, 13 cents per pound.” 

And the Senate e to the same. 

Amendment numbered 312: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 312, and agree tothe same withan 


amendment as follows: Strike out the word “eight” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “six; and the Senate agree to the same. 


a J ONE Arkansas. ` What does that relate to? 
e paragraph? 
Me ALDRICH. 


P: 
strike out eight“ an 


Iwas trying to 


It was agreed to in conference at the 


What is 


62, Dutch metal or aluminum, in leaf, 
insert ‘‘six;” so as to read '*6 cents per 
package of 100 leaves." 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it would have been better if 
the conferees had conceded all that the House provided. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 822: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 322, and agree tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the words “and one-fourth and insert in 
lieu thereof the words and one-eighth; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is amendment numbered 322? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It changes the rate on pig lead from 2} cents 
p pound; as passed by the Senate, to 24 cents, as agreed to in con- 

erence. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Well, that is a little better. In all 
the other amendments before that the House receded? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The House receded. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 325: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 225, and agree to the saine with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“184. Mica, unmanufactured, or rough trimmed only, 6 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem; mica, cut or trimmed, 12 cents per pound and 20 
per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. VEST. "That is an increase in the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is an increase in the Senate rate. 

Mr. VEST. Yes. 

Mr, ALDRICH. It is an increase of a cent a pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The bill as it came from the House 
was ‘*2 cents per pound on dimensions of 1 square inch or less, 
and 2 cents per pound additional for each additional square inch: 
Provided, at the maximum rate of duty shall in no case exceed 
50 napa pound,” 7 

Mr. DRICH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. What was the 
Senator’s question? 

Mr. J ONES of Arkansas. Now, mica unmanufactured or rough 
trimmed is at the rate of 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is an increase of a cent a pound over the 
Senate rate. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 326: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 325, and a tothe same withan 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inser by said amendment 
insert the followin 


185. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is a com 
nent material of chief value. in pigs, ingots, bars, or sheets, 6 cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That seems materially to change the 
proposition as it went from the Senate. As it passed the Senate, 
the provision was: 

Nickel ore, 3 cents per pound on the nickel contained therein; nickel matte, 
4 cents per pound for the nickel contained therein; nickel oxide, alloy of any 
kind m which nickel is the component material of chief value, 8 cents per 
pound. ^ 

The proposition is to leave nickel ore and nickel matte on the 
free list. Is that the effect of it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate conferees were obliged to recede 
from that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And those articles were placed on the 
free list? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They were. 

Mr. TELLER. Nickel ore is on the free list? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 329: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 829, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In lien of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: „whether imported in cases or not, if; and the Sen- 


nte agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is that about? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Watch movements, 

Mr. ALDRICH, The only effect of it is to insert a comma after 
the word “not” in the second line on page 67. It makes the 
meaning a little more understandable. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The rates remain the same? 

Mr. ALDRICH. "There is no change in the rates. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 331: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 331, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment insert the following: Not com à wholly or in part of china, porce- 
lain, parian, bisque, or earthenware;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 332: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 332, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: ; all jewels for use in the manufacture of watches 
or clocks, 10 per cent ad valorem;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. VEST. I believe we put those jewels on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate put them on the free list. The 
House had fixed a rate of 15 per cent ad valorem. We compro- 
mised by making them dutiable at 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Rhode Island was not present 
when we had a discussion on the subject, but 1 thought the Sena- 
tor from Iowa was very anxious that they should be on the free 
list. Iam sorry the Senate conferees receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Missouri will observe as 
we go along in the bill that the Senate conferees in many cases 
were obliged to yield to the House demands on various items, 
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Amendments numbered 336, 337, and 338: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 836, 837, and 338, 
and agree to thesame with anamendmentas follows: Strike out the amended 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

sinh Mabel f er rin bandin EET : e ale Pot. 
roun T ‘or ‘or in W. cen r cubic foot.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. z y 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What change does that make? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It confines the squared timber that is dutiable 
at this rate to 8 inches square and reduces the rate from 14 cents 
per cubic foot to 1 cent. 

The reading of theconference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 943: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 343, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment in- 


mentioned in this ph when imported from such country or 
dependency;” and the Banata agree to the same. dsl 


Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to ask the Senator who has the 
bil in charge to state, if he can, what is the particular object of 
this provision. What benefit is it to be to the people who are to 
pay a rate of $2 a thousand on the lumber? " 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is practically the amendment which was 
inserted in the Senate. The purpose of it, of course, is to prevent 
the imposition of an export duty upon saw logs by Canada. That 
is the sole purpose of it. A similar provision in previous laws has 
had that effect, and it is presumed it will continue to have it. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishould like to suggest to the Senator that he has 
now a prohibitory duty on white pine. It will not come to us from 
Canada, and if Hey put an export duty on the logs, as they very 
likely will, it will simply be so much embarrassment to the men 
who are getting logs from Canada, and nothing else. iu 50 
cents a thousand or any other sum to the already too large duty 
will not make the slightest difference to any one. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has had that effect heretofore. 

Mr. TELLER. But you did not have a duty of $2 a thousand. 

Mr. VEST. Without renewing the argument, when this mat- 
ter was up before the Senate I called attention to the inevitable 
and logical result of this legislation. If our people, the consumers, 
pay the taxes—and I believe it is generally conceded they do, al- 
most universally—then the effect of putting an additional tariff 
duty in this A gà equivalent to the export duty from a foreign 
country is simply doubling the burden upon the consumer. 

Perhaps it is my own fault mentally, but I have never been able 
to understand why we should proceed to punish our people by an 
additional duty because an export duty is imposed by the for- 
eigner. It is very certain, as the Senator from Colorado says, that 
this export fax upon logs will be imposed by Canada. All the de- 
bates of their Parliament show that that will be done. I haye no 
doubt about it myself. Now, when that is done and the logs come 
into the United States, the only result of this legislation is to 
double the tax upon our own popis who use the logs. 

We know very well that a large number of logs are brought 
into Minnesota and Michigan and used by the mills owned by 
Americans in those States. The effect of this legislation is sim- 

ly to make those mill owners pay twice as much. An export 

uty is put on in Canada, and we then proceed to double it by 
putting on what we call a retaliatory duty in this country. That 
is the whole effect of it, and we might as well understand it. 

Mr. TELLER. We have already put a duty of $2 a thousand 
on certain classes of lumber, including white pine, which was a 
matter of controversy here in the Senate. Now it is proposed 
that you shall add to that duty whatever rate Canada may put 
upon logs exported. Canada had an export duty upon logs which 
she took off when she thought we had made a fair and decent 
tariff on white pine. 

I understand from pretty good authority that the feeling is that 
they ought to impose that tax again. The tax of $2 will enable 
the Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota timber men to raise the 
price of their white pine $2 a thousand. If Canada should con- 
clude to put on another dollar, it would compel the lumbermen 
up and down the dividing line between us and Canada to put on 
an additional dollar, or whatever rate Canada par on lumber; if 
$2, they will putiton. That will give the Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota people who are making pine lumber a chance to 
raise the price again. We shall therefore have from $3 to $4 of 
additional price put upon all the pine that is manufactured in 
those States. 

Tt does not seem to me that this provision protects anybody in 
the slightest degree, and it certainly will not prevent Canada 
from putting an export duty on because we are going to add that 
rate on top oe our duty. As I said before, it is recognized by 
everyone t the duty now imposed is practically prohibitory. 
We might get some relief if the owners of the great mills in 
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Michigan and other sections in the United States could continue 
to make lumber out of Canadian logs, as they haye been doing for 
many years. But ifevery time those people manufacture a thou- 
sand feet of lumber they must pay the export duty to Canada and 
we then give them an opportunity absolutely to cut out beyond 
question all Canadian lumber by raising it a dollar more, it seems 
to me the whole thing must have been conceived in the interests 
of a few mill men in the three States I have mentioned. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Unfortunately I did not hear the exposition 
of this question given by the Senator from Missouri Me VEST 
when the matter was under discussion. It has been the policy o. 
the Government of the United States to allow the admission of 
logs free of duty and to put a duty upon sawed lumber. It has 
been thought that under some circumstances Canada might im- 
pose an export duty upon round logs to offset our duty, anda pro- 
vision of this kind has been inserted in the last three or four tariff 
acts. It has had the effect to deter Canada from imposing an ex- 
port duty heretofore. As I understand the Senator from Colorado 
and the Senator from Missouri, they say that the rates imposed 
by this act are 8 upon Canadian lumber. If they are, 
certainly the addition of this export duty can not do any harm. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Logs might come in even if lumber 
were excluded, and our mills might be allowed to run. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, if we insist on a prohibit- 
ory duty of §2 a thousand, then there is no reason why Canada 
should refrain from PRCE export duty on logs, which she 
certainly will do. The McKinley rate on white-pine lumber was 
$1 per thousand. Now wemake the rate $2 per thousand, and Mr. 
Winchester, who testified before the committee for those who 
this two-dollar duty, says that will be a duty which will shuctutaly 
prevent the importation of Canadian lumber. Thus the motive 
which Canada might have for refraining from placing an e 
duty on 1l is wanting. Anyway, the free importation of logs 
cuts but a little figure. We do it under the excuse of employin 
American labor, but the labor of making lumber is nearly all 
performed before the log gets to the mill. 

The expense of making lumber is before the sawing commences; 
is in cutting the trees and getting the logs to the mill. The cost 
of labor in sawing and in the work is much less than $2 
thousand. So in reality the ission of free logs is for the ben- 
efit of a few men who own mills in Michigan and who own 1 
in Canada, A duty of $2 on lumber is for the benefit, puede 
and absolutely, of a few men who own what standing pine there 
is in Michigan, what "nen pine there is in Wisconsin, and 
what standing pine thereisin Minnesota. Oneman in Mic E 
worth $10,000,000, Mr. Bl tt, who has a great deal to do with 
Republican politics, owns the standing pine. We put a duty of 
$2 per thousand on Canadian lumber so that Mr. Bl tt can add 
$2 per thousand to his standing pine. Then he sells the stumpage 
and the mill men cut it, and the $2 does not go to the laborers who 
cut the lumber; it goes into Mr. Blodgett's ket. He is the 
man who manipulates the election of Senators in Michigan, and he 
is very important to the Republican machine in that State. 

Now, how is he able to add $2 a thousand tolumber. Thelum- 
ber that he cuts ae into consumption in the West. It goes into 
consumption in Michigan. More people use lumber in Michigan 
than people who cut lumber or own Per dere The average 
wealth of the people of Michigan is about $1, for each man. 
Blodgett is worth $10,000,000. He has one vote. It requires 
10,000 men in Michigan to sta ion in wealth to Blodgett, and yet 
this one vote of Blodgett, with his $10,000,000, counts inst the 
whole 10,000 votes that have only $1,000 apiece. So it is through 
all these States. It seems to me that this illustrates the power 
that controls the Republican party. The 10,000 votes in Michigan 
count for nothing against Blod , and so in the other States, 
The consumers are not considered. 

Now, how does Blodgett come to get the two-dollar benéfit 
caused by this duty? Canada lumber comes into Lake Champlain, 
800,000,000 feet; it comes into New York. Nearly every bit of it 
comes in east of Buffalo. Put a two-dollar duty on Canadian 
lumber, and it shuts Canada out of that market. Lake freights 
are cheap, and the surplus lumber owned by Blodgett and other 
rich men in Wisconsin and Michigan comes down the lakes to 
supply that market. They are thereby enabled, with this addi- 
tional market, to raise the price to thé full amount of the duty; 
and the people of Dakota who buy the Wisconsin and Michigan 
lumber pay $2 a thousand more than they now have to pay. 

It, then, is a tax not to go into the Treasury, but a tax of $2 on 
a thousand to be paid into the pockets of these enormously rich 
men who own the timber. That is all there is to it. The confer- 
ence report ought to be rejected onthisitem alone. How can you 
justify it? How can you go before the consumers in the States 
where this lumber is situated and justify it? Not a Canadian 
board will come into Dakota. We get our lumber from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. We will continue to get it from those 
two States, but we will have to pay $2 a thousand more, nof 
into the Treasury of the United States, but into the pockets of 
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these men worth from ten to twelve and fifteen million dollars. 
Then it will be interesting to show how they secured this timber. 
Somebody said we ought not to make an exception of white pine. 
It is very interesting to know how they gained title to this timber. 

Mr. JONES of JO ArS T Will the Senator from South Dakota 
allow me to make a su, tion in this connection? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Certainly. : : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The real animus of this business may 
be possibly shown by a reference to section 21 of the bill. The 
Senator will remember that the bill as it came to the Senate pro- 
vided— 

orests Maine the St. Croix 
River M jn 3 si by American citizens nt gern yon hewed 
in the Province of New Brunswick by American citizens. 

The clause ‘‘and by American labor“ was inserted by a vote of 
the Senate in this paragraph as an addition to the provision. Now, 
the conference committee, while it takes care of the American 
citizens in all other respects, thoughtfully leaves out the provision 
about American labor. 

Mr. TELLER. On what page is that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On 249. s : 

Mr. PETTIGREW. So that lumber comes in, if it is sawed by 
Canadian labor. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And it is, as I understand, actually 
sawed by Canadian labor. But the construction being = onitis 
that if Americans émploy labor, the Americans are doing the 


work. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. That is only one thing in the bill. The bill 
is full of such things. I do not know of any other lish word 
that better it than to sayit is fullof tricks. It is full of 
them. Now, they put 6 cents on nickel, but admit nickel matte 
free. The conferees fix it so that nickel matte comes in free. 

There is no nickel cog ce except in matte, and therefore nickel 
matte comes in free. Take mica. We pretend to put a duty on 
mica. The conferees have fixed it so that trimmed mica comes in 
for 5 cents a pound and 20 per cent ad valorem, and the word 
*' trimmed" lets in all mica that we will import. Any other pro- 
vision as to mica is simply nonsense; it is w thrown away. 
Take the cotton schedule. It is full of ambiguous phrases that 
ordinary people can not understand. It is the same with sugar. 
So you can go through the whole of the bill It is gotten up to 
foster ial interests. F 

But I said that this lumber duty did not go into the Treasury. 
Let us see where it does go. I have in my hand the Northwestern 
Lumberman of February 27, 1897. It appears there was a meet- 
ing here in Washi of men interested in having a duty on 
lumber, and I will read what Mr. Winchester says about it. Mr. 
Winchester has been quoted by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] and others as a man of great reliability and truthful- 
ness. He says: 


Lumber in 
to Ve $2. and then it would begin to have its effect. To 


west, up Minnesota way, in Washington the other day, and they were sittin: 
in Senator BURROWS's committee room. nteresting in t occur 
there. ows is chairman of the committee. The committee 


room, and one of the gentlemen from Minnesota had an 3 and a lead 
pencil H little bit, and he 
said, Mr. BURROWS, do you know what $1 a ould mean to this 
little crowd of men in here?" There were not as —À the room as there 
are here. He said the advance of $1 a thousand on lum meant $6,125,000 on 
last year's product, 

In other words, the position is to take $6,125,000 out of the 

kets of the e who consume lumber in the States tributary 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and put it into the pock- 
ets of this little group of men who Kathor in BURROWS’S room. 
That is the position. Ido not know that we ought to com- 
in much about it, for the bill is full of just such propositions 
om beginning to end, 

I have watched the passage through the two Houses of Congress 
of the last three or four tariff bills. I was in the other House in 
1883 and in this body in 1890 and 1894, when tariff bills were 

„and now again during the pendency of this bill, and this 
the worst tariff bill ever conceived or produced. 

As tariff bills are produced their framers become more expert 
in juggling with 3 covering up what they intend to do and 
80 fixing them that the dune Mul be enabled to plunder the 
masses, 'This lumber duty is one of the worst features of the 
whole transaction—bald, barefaced, and without any apology. 

Mr. President, a petition for a vi Ae $2 on lumber is presented 
here, and four of the names, to my knowledge, are those of men 
who are rated at a million dollars and over, and they have made 
it out of lumber; Some one may say they own the timber, and 
they have the right to do as they choose with it. I am going to 
tell how they got their title. 

The law was that the title to timber lands could only be acquired 


by purchase of railroads who had grants or under the homestead 
or preemption law, and under these laws a man could only enter 
160 acres, and to acquire title he must build a home and plow and 
cultivate at least 5 acres of the land and live in the house at least 
sixmonths. Thelumbermen from Wisconsin and Minnesota used 
to go into the woods, taking with them a large number of men, 
who would commence cutting on à section previously bought of 
some land-grant railroad. 

They would then select the even-numbered sections of land and 
havetheir men enter the same under the homestead law. As 
soon as the entry was made in the name of their employees, they 
cut the timber off from these homesteads and then abandon the 
same, never residing upon the land or placing any of it under 
cultivation, or even building a home or doing any act or thing 
that the law required in order to obtain title to the same. 

The result was that in 1879 and 1880 they were indicted in the 
United States court for taking timber off the public domain. 
Great numbers of them were indicted in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, and some of them were the very men who are here now peti- 
tioning and who wantto have a two-dollar rate of duty on lumber. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that these 
men have been here before. On the 15th of June, 1880, they se- 
cured the passage through Congress of a bill which provided that 
any man indicted for stealing timber off the public domain should 
be cleared and acquitted if at the time of the trial he could show he 
— the owner of the timber land from which the timber was 


n. 

Then it was provided in this same act that any man who had 
taken a homestead previous to the of the act could prove 
up and acquire title by paying a dollar and a quarter an acre, 
without ever having lived a day on the land or having made any 
improvements whatever upon the land; and then those scoundrels 
went back to Minnesota and Wisconsin and had these hired men 
prove up and secure title to these homesteads and deed the same 
to these now respectable thieves, and thus the petitioners for a 
duty on white pine are rich and able to be here instead of lan- 

ishing in the penitentiary. 

Thatis the last time they were here, but now they are here again 
asking for a two-dollar duty on the lumber they have stolen from 
the Government, so they can collect $6,000,000 from the consumer 
of lumber in these States. What is the character of T. B. Walker, 
who signs this petition for two dollar lumber? He got his title in 
this way: Congress in 1872 passed an act sore a homesteader. 
who had taken a homestead within a railroad land grant and who 
had been a soldier to take of other public land anywhereand secure 
title without residing u or improving the itional 80 acres, > 
provided he complied with the law as to settlement or cultivation 
in relation to the first entry; but in order to receive title to this 
additional 80, the soldier must go in person to the land office 
where the land was located and make his entry. 

A few years afterwards a ruling was made in the Land Office to 
allow a soldier to prove up on the additional 80 acres by giving a 
power of attorney to some person who could appear at the land 
office for him; but in the meantime, between the passage of the 
law and the making of the ruling, Walker secured powers of attor- 
ney and bought the right of thousands of these soldiers to their 
additional homesteads at from seventy to eighty dollars for 80 acres 
of land and put the paper in his safe, and it is a remarkable fact, 
when the Land Department ruled that these soldiers could give a 
power of attorney, the ruling exactly covered the papers he had 
in his safe, and he therew went to the land o in Minne- 
sota and entered thousands of acres of pine land that thus cost 
him but little, and thus were laid the foundations of the great for- 
tune he now possesses, which he wishes to increase by invoki 
the aid of Congress to allow him to plunder the consumers o 
lumber. He is now asking to have a duty of $2 on lumber that 
ree on the land which he has secured by this dubious transac- 

an. 

Of course we can not help ourselves, and I suppose any kind of 
a report which this committee will present will be adopted by the 
Senate; but I do propose to have the country know about it, any- 
way. Wecan protest here, but we can not prevent. We can, 
however, let the people of this country know what is going on. 
The Republican party has thrown off all disguise and cares no 
longer for the people of this country. It knows it must have 
funds, and the can only be secured from the trusts and the 
classes, and therefore the bill favors the classes againstthe masses, 
andis sectionalin every provision; yet you will put it through. 
We want you to do so, because it is the only thing you offer for 
p. If you can get prosperity by increased taxation, this 

ill will give it to you. 

You say the bill will raise prices. Raise the prices of what? 
Manufactured goods; trust articles. So it will; but it will not 
raise the prices of farm products, and therefore your customers 
will have no more money with which to buy; and if you raise 
prices, what money they have will buy less of your manufactured 
goods, and therefore there will be less employment for labor than 
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there is now. You can not start your mills and simply increase 
the wealth of the people who have the manufac goods and 
employ fewer laborers, because your customer can not buy as 
many goods at higher prices unless he has more money, and your 
bill does not give him any more money, for it will not raise the 
prices of farm products. 

But what is the use of taking * the time of the Senate or mak- 
ing any talk about this matter? You have your bill in the way 
you want it; nobody has seen it but the Republicans; and it must 
suit you completely. It is your recipe for prosperity. If you ex- 
pect to get prosperity back by imposing taxes on the toiling masses 
of this country, you will be woefully mistaken. . 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I inquire what was done with para- 
graph 3839? I did not hear the Secretary read it. 

. ALLISON. The Senate recedes from that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senate recedes from its proposi- 
tion to decrease the tax on white-pine lumber from $2 a thousand 
to $1. Does not the Senator report the action of the conferees in 
relation to that amendment? so, how does it happen that the 
Secretary has not called attention to it? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is embraced in what has already been read 
in paragraph 339. The Senator will find it on the first page of the 


report. 

Nr. JONES of Arkansas. Is it the proposition of the Senator 
from Iowa to content himself with simply printing this list of 
numbered amendments from which the Senaterecedes, withoutany 
further explanation of what they are and what they amount to? 

Mr. ALLISON. The conference report is now being read, and 
: any explanation is required I shall be glad to make it, as far as 

can. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to have those amend- 
ments read in connection with the others before we get through. 

There is in connection with this lumber schedule one of the in- 
consistencies to which I should like to call the attention of the 
Senate, of course without any idea of making any impression, be- 
cause we have been told frankly by the members of the conference 
committee that there will not be any change made, no matter 
if we convince the judgments of Senators on the other side, and I 
have no doubt that is true; but the provision is now being made 
that in case Canada imposes an export tax upon lumber coming 
from Canada, an additional tax shall be put upon the logs pm 
which this export tax is imposed. In this same bill, when - 
many provides for the exportation of sugar to this country, not 
the imposition of an rt tax on sugar, but a bounty, we pro- 

pec to visit this same kind of penalty, whether the action of a 
' foreign government is to levy a tax or to pay a bounty on goods 
coming to this country. à 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that one or the other of those 
things ought not to be objectionable. If there is any reason for 
imposing apon the sugars of Germany a tax equivalent to the 
bounty paid by the German Government for the exportation of 
sugar, that certainly ought to be a reason to prevent the imposi- 
tion of a tax in this country to compensate for a tax put upon 
timber coming here from Canada. 

The utter and absolute inconsistency of these two propositions 
does not need any argument. They show for themselves how 
utterly inconsistent and unreasonable they are—either one or the 
other—for d are directly inst each other. 

ME ALLEN. The same thing exists in substance in respect to 


es. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The same thing. 

Mr. ALLEN. There is no drawback there on the manufactured 
articles. I want to ask either the Senator from Iowa or the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, whichever happens to know, whether that is 
not true? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly it is true. 

Mr. ALLEN. While there is a tax upon hides, as I understand, 
of rds cent ad valorem, according to this report, that tax is 
neutralized and counterbalanced by a drawback given the manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes when they ship them abroad, and by 
that means the benefit of the tax is frittered away. 

Mr. VEST. I wanttocallattention to one MAPS capu illustra- 
tion of how the doctrine announced by the Republican party, con- 
spicuously by the Senator from Rhode Islan MEM ALDRICH] à 
few moments ago, operates when applied to different localities 
and sections and people. We were told by the Senator from 
Rhode Island that this additional tariff duty must be im in 
this country when an export tax is put upon the impo article 
in a foreign country in order to punish the foreigner or deter him 
from putting on an export tax. 

In section 21 of this bill it is provided that lumber belonging to 
citizens of the State of Maine in the Province of New Brunswick, 
which is cut in New Brunswick and brought down the St. Croix 
and St. John rivers and carried into the United States, shall be 
admitted free of duty. When this provision was upin the Senate, 
zm my motion, the words were inserted ‘‘cut by American 
labor;" and I recall now the alacrity, the joyous alacrity, with 


which the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. DH sprang to his 
feet and said, *T accept the amendment; the people of the State 
of Maine want this lumber cut by Americans." Iimmediatel 
congratulated him and the Senate and thecountry upon the pat 
otism he exhibited. 

Now, Mr. President, we find this provision comes back to us 
with the words by American labor" stricken out, and this 
lumber in New Brunswick belonging to American citizens can 
be cut not by American labor, but by Canadian labor, and then 
brought into this country free. In other words, the people of 
Maine are not to be punished because of this export tax which is 
inflicted in that case upon their lumber. They bring it in free, 
although it is cut by Canadains; and I was told the other day by 
the senior Senator from Maine that Canada was now threatening 
to pass an alien-labor law. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will excuse me. I told him that the 
provincial legislature had already passed an alien-labor law pro- 
hibiting our citizens and our laborers from manufacturing this 
lumber. So that there was nothing whatever left for the confer- 
ence committee to do but to restore the old law. 

Mr. VEST. Then, Mr. President, under the rule which the 
Republicans haye announced here, we ought to retaliate. 

Mr. HALE. We already have a very extreme alien-Jabor law, 
and the law zi the New Brunswick legislature is in retalia- 
tion of our law, and applies to this very provision and prevents 
what would have been the operation of the Senate amenüment. 
Therefore, nothing was left to the conference committee except 
to restore the old law after the enactment of this new law by the 
New Brunswick legislature. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VEST] will allow me, from the statement made by the Senator 
from Maine the provision is now simply that Canadians niay be 
employed to go into the State of Maine and cut lumber, instead 
of having it done by American citizens. 

. HALE. The Senator is very wrong. It is a very simple 
thing. Ido not want to take up time, but the lumber is grown 
upon our soil, upon the tributaries of the St. John waters, and 
there is no otheregress. If it was not permitted to be floated down 
the St. John River, it never could get out; it would grow there 
and rot there, and would never be of any use to human kind. 
Now it is cut down by our people and floated out by natural 
exit, down the St. John River, and there, under the old statutes, 
it is manufactured by American citizens, and as American lumber 
it is brought back . It is American lumber to all intents. 
The Senate put on the words cut by American labor." 

The Senator wil remember when the matter was up that the 

ovision was inserted that this lumber should be manufactured 

y American labor, so that the crews which drove the lumber— 
and many of them are engaged also in sawing lumber and are 
expert in that—might be our American citizens; but immediatel 
the provincial legislature passed an extreme alien labor-act forbid- 
ding this very thing, so that no American labor can be employed 
in these mills. Weare entirely at their mercy. It is not that 
we shall retaliate. We have got a very stringent alien-labor 
law providing that we shall not go abroad and bring to this side 
laborers by contract. That is the same thing that they have done, 
and now it is im ible that we should take our labor and use it 
in the mills for the manufacture of this lumber. The committee 
of conference Wee that, and I explained it to the Senator 
from Missouri. Ithought it was perfectly satisfactory to him. 

Mr. VEST. I understand it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Maine why 
can not the logs be manufactured into lumber where they are cut 
down, and then floated down the St. John River, if necessary? 

Mr. HALE, If the Senator wasa lumberman, he would not ask 
that question. There is no Maine side. The St. John’s sources 
the tributaries of the St. John, cover and absorb a large tract of 
lumber land in Maine. There is no point leading in other direc- 
tions. There is no way of getting it out except by the streams, 
and the streams all run one way. 

Mr. ALLEN. That will not do. Ihave walked through pine 
forests and have seen sawmills. Why can you not manufacture 
your lumber right upon the spot where you cut your trees; and 
why can yon not haul your lumber away? y can you not 
haul your lumber wherever you can haul your logs, and ship it 
in that way? 

Mr. E. I do not know what kind of lumber forests the 
Senator has been in; but with us there are no mills within hun- 
dreds of miles of where the lumber is cut. The lumber is put 
into streams and floated down, and there are no other streams. 

Mr. ALLEN. Do you not have portable mills in the State of 
Maine, mills that are taken to any place where the timber is, and 
moved from place to place? Have you none of those? 

Mr. HALE. No, sir; and if the lumbermen sawed up lumber 
where the lumber is cut, the lumber that is sawed would never 
get out This region is located hundreds of miles from a rail- 
road, 
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Mr. ALLEN. Can younot float your lumber wherever you can 
float your logs? 

Mr. HALE, Where would you have logs floated except down 
the St. John? 

Mr. ALLEN. How do you get the logs out? 

Mr. HALE. They are fioated down the river. 

Mr. ALLEN. Can you not float your lumber down the river? 

Mr. HALE. No; of course not. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator certainly knows you can float lum- 
ber wherever you can float logs. 

. HALE. On our Northern streams it is possible to float the 
logs through narrow chasms and through falls and drifts, where 
it would be no more possible to float a raft of sawed lumber than 
it would be to float a ship of the line. We are circumscribed by 
nature’s laws and nature's conditions. This lumber has to be 
floated down by the log, and never could be floated in any other 
way. It has to be floated down the only water avenue there is— 
the St. John River—and must be there manufactured. It is. how- 
ever, to every end and every purpose and every principle American 
lumber, and can be only utilized in this way. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Missouri will permit me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VEST. Ido. : 

Mr. ALLEN. Isimply desire to say to the Senator from Maine 
that I have had the fortune of living in a lumber country and know 
something about the running of logs downstream and the floating 
of manufactured lumber; and it been my observation that 
wherever you can float a log you can float a reasonable amount 
of manufactured lumber. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is entirely wrong as to our Northern 
Streams. "The Senator does not know anything about our region, 
where there are hundreds upon hundreds, I may say thousands, of 
square miles where there is no railroad, no communication, noth- 
ing but logging roads and streams for the purpose of floating the 
lumber out. If you close them, then there is no egress whatever; 
and they are very small streams, too. 

Mr. VEST. President, this provision, before it was amended 
by the Senate, provided that this lumber might be hewn or sawed. 
I called attention to the fact that this was manufactured lumber 
to a certain extent; and then the word otherwise was inserted. 
Iseethat the House of Representatives has agreed to retain the 
word otherwise,” but has stricken out by American labor.” 

Itisamusing to hear the Senator from Maine talk about onr 
alien- labor laws applying to a case like this. We have got laws 
upon our statute book which forbid this contract alien labor, 
yay punitory laws, against any man bringing into this country 
under contract foreign labor. We have, however, no law to pre- 
vent any individual coming from Canada to this country and 
seeking work; and the Senator from Maine knows they come in 
by the thousands, and that it is the custom upon that border for the 
Canadians to come over into the United States, into Maine and all 
the New England States, and work during the winter and then go 

j con Lgs in the spring and resume their logging in the forestsof 
nada. 

More than that, if by the language of the Ashburton treaty— 
which I deny—but if, as is claimed, under the Ashburton treaty, 
made between Lord Ashburton and Daniel Webster, it was pro- 
vided that the right should be given to the people of the United 
States, and especially of Maine, to their logs or lumber down 
the St. Croix and St. John rivers, that treaty never prohibited the 
peonia of the United States from taking American labor to New 

runswick, and could not exclude it without further treaty stipu- 
lations between the two countries. 

That treaty provides that American citizens should have the 
same right to their property in Canada that citizens of Canada 
have. How can they tell us that we shall not take Americans over 
into Canada to cut this lumber and to work in these mills? No, 
Mr. President, this is an illustration of local attachment. The 
very minute it became evident that the provision which the Sen- 
ate put in the bill in the interest of American labor attacked the 
pockets of certain lumber owners of Maine, the House of Repre- 
sentatives found an excuse to strike it out by saying that the 

rovince over there had enacted all at once an alien-laborlaw. I 

ave not seen that law, but I undertake to say they have never 
enacted any law that prohibited individuals from the United 
States going in there and working in their mills or their forests. 
'They can not do it any more than we can keep the Canadians from 
coming here and seeking labor in the United States. 

Mr. President, if we are consistent, as soon as they undertake 
to pass a law that infringesthe rights of American citizens in any 
degree, we ought to retaliate; but instead of that we meekly sub- 
mit. We say to them, We will take out this amendment which 
the Senate placed in the bill and sacrifice American labor, and 
we will allow these rich people in Maine who own theselands and 
mig lumber, to have their work done by Canadians instead of 

ericans.“ 
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The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 344, 345, and 346: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 344, 345, 


, and 
andagree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amend 
8 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“200. Hubs for wheels, posts, heading bolts, sta ve bolts, last- blocks. wagon- 
blocks, oar-blocks. heading-blocks, and all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn, 
sawed, or bored, 20 per cent ad valorem; fence posts, 10 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered #8: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 348, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“204. Casks, barrels, and hogsheads (empty), sugar-box shooks, and pack- 
ing boxes (empty), and packing-box shooks, of wood, not specially provided 
for in this act, 30 per cent ad valorem." 

d the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 351 and 352: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 351 and 352, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"207. Toothpicks of wood or other vegetable substance, 2 cents per 1,000 
and 15 per cent ad valorem; butchers’ packers’ skewers of wood, 40 cents 
per thousand.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 353: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 353, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 52 of the bill, in line 9, after the word 
“degrees,” insert the words “ninety-five one-hundredths of;" and in line 11 
strike out the words “three one-hundredths " and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ thirty-five one-thousandths;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. VEST. Where is that amendment in the bill? 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On page 72 of the reprinted bill, 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, we have come to the sugar schedule, 
and I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa if he has anythin, 
toadd to the explanation given by the conferees on page 36 
their report? 

I ask the Secretary to turn to pase 86 and read that portion of 
the report in regard to sugar and molasses. This is the most im- 
portant schedule in the bill so far as acrimony of discussion is 
concerned. ask the Senate to pay special attention to this ex- 
planation made by the conferees, which is all I have heard from 
that quarter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri that it is the statement made by the managers 
on s partof the House. Isthat what theSenator desires to have 
read? 

Mr. VEST. Yes; itisthe statementof the House conferees. I 
ask the Secretary to read it, and then I will ask the Senator from 
Iowa if he concurs in that construction of the schedule, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 

The House differential between raw and refined sugars and the 8 
features of the House schedule are pre:erved, and the Senate amendments 
increasing the differential to one-fifth and providing for a reduction of one- 
tenth of the duty on raw sugars notabove VE dex which would have given 
a duty of 1.39 on 88&-degree sugar and only 1.26 on 87-degree sugar, are not 
adopted. In deference to the wishes of those intere beet-sugar pro- 
duction, that the Senaterate of 1.95 on refined sugar might be retained as an 
increased encouragement to this industry, the duty on raw sugars is in- 
creased seven and one-half hundredths, so as to e the increase on them 
the same as the increase on refined sugar, and thus leave the differential be- 
tween raw sugar and refined the same asin the House bill. 

And to meet the objection which has been urged that the House rates on 
low-grade raw sugar show a higher ad valorem than those on the higher 
grades, the duty on 75-degree sugar is reduced five hundredths of 1 cent, and 
then the duty per d increased regularly from three hundredths (as 
proposed in the House Dill) to three and a half hundredths, in order to 
the duty on raw sugars the same as on refined. 

By this arrangement the duty on raw sugars of 100 degrees purity is raised 
from 1.75 (as proposed originally by the ye to 1.82}, and the duty on re- 
fined s is raised from 1.87} (as proposed [o P al by the House) to 1.95, 
thus giving the same differential o redths between 
raw and refined sugar at this point as was originally given by the House. 


twelve and a half hund 


As this arrangement will increase the revenue over ie 000, and at the 
same time give additional encouragement to the production of sugar in this 
country, it is thought to be a desirable consummation. 


Mr. VEST. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Iowa if that 
is the construction he puts upon the schedule. Is the effect of the 
conference report as stated by the House conferees? 

s ALLISON, I have before me the statement made in the 
ouse: 
this arran ent the duty on raw su of 100 degrees is raised 
ud 1.75 (as proposed ori y by the House) to 185 and 8 on re- 
fined sugar is raised from 1.87} (as proposed M uns f y the House) to 1.95, 
thus giving the same differential of twelve and a hundredths between 
raw and refined sugar at this point as was originally given by the House. 

As I understand, that is the effect of the amendment, 

It will be remembered that the Senate provided for $1.95, while 
the House provided for $1.875. The Senate increased the differ- 
ential, if you may so call it, 74 cents per hundred pounds, or one- 
fifth instead of one-eighth. In the conference report at that point 
the House provision is restored as respects the differential, retain- 
ing, however, the Senate duty of $1.95 upon sugar above No. 16 
Dutch standard in color and sugars wholly or partially refined, so 
that the maximum is retained as in the Senate, whilst there is a 
variation in all the degrees from 75 degrees test by the polariscope 
to 100, and from three one-hundredths to three and a half one- 
hundredths, or thirty-five one-thousandths. 

Mr, BERRY. I should like to ask the Senator from Iowa a 
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guion. How much less does the trust 


tunder the conference 
s than it would have received under the Senate amend- 
ment 


Mr. ALLISON. I do not precisely understand the point of the 


uq rcu 

- Mr Y. If the Senator does not understand it, I will 

make the question perfectly plain. I wish to know how much 

less the sugar trust—or, if he prefers it, thesugar refiners—will re- 

ceive under the conference committee Vy eg tiene than they would 

pere mere ived if the Senate amendment had been agreed to by the 
ouse 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the schedule as modified, taking the 
Me of 100, as suggested in the statement made in the House, the 

ifferentialis 123. Taking 96 centrifugal sugar, which I believe 
is the sugar which is more largely intaartel, the sugars . 
above 16 Dutch standard in color and refined or ally refin 
would receive about 1.31 per 100 pounds more than they would 
have received under the House schedule. 

Mr. BERRY. Under the Senate amendment? 

Mr. ALLISON, Than under the House schedule, and there- 
fore about six and a fraction cents—I am not speaking with abso- 
lute now—less than poe for in the Senate schedule, 

Mr. BERRY. I understand the Senator to say, then, that the 
refiners will receive something less, a very 1 amount, how- 
ever, under the conference report, than they would have received 
under the Senate schedule? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am not speaking of what the refiners will 
receive, or what other people will receive. Iam speaking of the 
relative duties u sugars that are refined or partially refined, 
or above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, and those that do not 
come within that qualification or condition testing 96 by the 


pol . 

Mr. BERRY. Ihad hoped the Senator would give me an an- 
swer in ordinary English which an ordinary citizen could under- 
stand. To be plain with the Senator, it has been heralded forth 
that the House conferees, with the Speaker at their head, have 
Obtained a great victory over the Republican Senate conferees, 
who were holding up and dur to protect the trust. Itis said 
that a great rr was puse y the House. 

I wish to know the real value of that vi Iwish to know 
whether it is à pretense and a fraud, and whether or not the sugar 
trust is getting as much asit would have got under the Senate 
amendment. the Senator can tell me so that it can be plainly 
understood, I shall be greatly obliged to him. I only wish to know 
whether that claim on the part of the House conferees and the 
Speaker is justified by the facts or whether it is not. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know what the claims of other people 
in 96 dagracs, se lo the augur of er meee ott 

„ W. is the sugar e larges on, will 

have in the neighborhood of one-thirtieth; perhaps it may be a 

little more than that—I have not made the calculation accurately— 

Penonton MEN 2 pay onau ag pans more du = it would 
ve under the House bill, and a correspondi less dut; 

than M oua have paid under the Senate bill. E T 

Mr. WHITE. In other words, the conference is a sort of a com- 

romise, somewhat below the Senate bill and somewhat above the 


ouse bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is ely below the Senate bill, and at the 
point of 100 as stated in the House report it is just 12}. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Iowa state whether the 
conference report on sugar is not higher than the House bill? 

Mr. ALLISON, 8 testing what? 

Mr. WHITE. Gen y. I take the whole schedule in that 


t. 
Mr. ALLISON. It is the same on refined sugars or su 
partly refined as in the House bill. On raw sugars it is higher. 
Eeey WHITE. It is not the same on refined sugars. It was 


95 
Mr. ALLISON. The differential is thesame—12}. Now, as to 
Taw sugars, of course the 7} cents per hundred pounds has been 
distributed over all raw sugars, inning with 75 degrees of the 
ari ig and running up to 100 degrees of the polariscope, so 
t there must be a difference with each degree of the polari- 
2 The Senator of course is aware that with an ascending 
scale from 75 to 100, according to polari ic test, the difference 
between raw sugars and refined sugars will be varying at each 
point of the test of the polariscope, if you take the value of 
sugars at the t of importation. 
. WHITE. Iam inclined to accede to that proposition. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is true as affects this scale. In endeav- 
oring to distribute it, if I may use that word, the Senate conferees 
in dealing with the subject desired that there should be as much 
protection, if I may use that word without offense, given to beet 
sugar as could reasonably be done. Therefore we have protected 
in our bill the beet-sugar industry to the extent of $1.95, whilst 
the House had protected it to the extent of $1.87. I mean in the 
sense of giving that advantage to our beet-sugar producers and 
our cane-sugar producers. 


uns 0 as 353 * us in the adjustment to deal with 
e question of beet sugar, we began precisely at the same point 
that the House began, namely, 75 degrees PORE We had : 
problem which we were obliged to solve, namely, an increasin 
rate of duty to each degree of the polariscope, which would lan 
us at $1.824 upon sugars testing 100, instead of $1.75 as in the House 
bill. Therefore, ins of three one-hundredths, we took thirty- 
five one-thousandths, a half hundred more at the starting point, 
which made 95 cents on 100 pounds instead of $1 on 100 pounds, 
or ninety-five one-hundredths of a cent a pound instead of 1 cent 
per pound. 

Then we took an ascending scale of thirty-five one-thousandths, 
which at the point of 100 reached 1.821, and it reached the same 
differential at that point as the original House rate. Then we 
receded, of course, from our amendment numbered 2064, which 
was an amendment in favor of sugar testing 87 degrees by the 
polariscope and under. That is all ens is to it. 

Now, you may take any of these rates, as the Senator very well 
knows, and they will be varying rates between these two degrees 
of the polariscopic test. 

Mr. WHITE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from California 
allow me to ask the Senator from Iowa a question while he is on 
this subject? I understood the Senator to say that the House 
committee had given the beet-sugar producers a protection of 
81.874, and the Senate had given the beet-sugar producers a higher 
protection, $1.95. Does the Senator recognize the further fact, in 
that connection, that there being 40,000 tons of beet sugar pro- 
duced in the United States and 2,000,000 tons of sugar imported 
into the United States, when he gives the beet-sugar producers 
$1, by an increase in the protection he gives to them, he gives an 
incidental protection to the sugar refiners of exactly $50 at the 
same time? , 

Mr. ALLISON. No, sir; I do not so understand it. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. It so appears to me, and I desire to 
understand whether that incidental protection of $50 to the sugar 
refiners is intended to go as an accompaniment of the 81 which is 
given to the beet-5ngar producers. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from Arkansas only partially 
states what I said, J stated that this is the measure of protection 
to the beet-sugar industry and the cane-sugar industry as well. 
I said, ** If you call that protection." Of course the sugar duties 
are duties which, in the nature of things, will raise revenue for our 
Government, and the extent of this rate of duty upon sugars 
above No. 16 Dutch standard is the measure of protection to cane 
and beet sugar in our country, because that is the rate which is 
charged in the pending bill upon imported sugars of like charac- 
ter to sugars manufactured or produced from either cane or beet 
in our country. That is all I said. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator does not seem quite to 
understand my point. He says he only said if you call it protec- 
tion to the beet-sugar industry, etc. 1f there is a protection of $1 
to the beet-sugar producers, 1 ask whether he recognizes the fur- 
ther fact that when he makes that increased price which gives the 
beet-sugar producers $1, necessarily, by reason of the fact that 
there are 2,000,000 tons of foreign sugar imported against 40,000 
tons produced by the beet-sugar producers of this country, for 
every dollar given in protection to the beet-sugar producers he 

ives the sugar refiners just fifty times as much, because the 

Sao tons LU 8 are just fifty times 40,000 tons 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not at all. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask him why it is that in the present law, 
passed in 1894, the same differential is recognized to the fullest 
extent? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Isaid nothing about the difference 
per pound, but, on the contrary, put my statement on the fact that 
there are but 40,000 tons of beet sugar produced in the United 
States, while there are 2,000,000 tons imported into this country 
from abroad. It is because there is fifty times as much sugar 
imported from abroad as there is beet sugar produced, and that is 
the reason why it is fifty times as great, not because it is fifty 
times as much pound. I made no such statement. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa knows it. He understands perfectly well the force 
of the argument. He sees it as clearly as I do, and I think he 
might as well admit that there is some sort of force in the argu- 
ment. 

Mr. ALLISON. If that is not what the Senator means, it is an 
absurd question, because the question here is what is the differ- 
ence—the recognized proper difference—between raw and refined 


sugar. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is not the question I am dis- 
cussing. 
Mr. ALLISON. That is tho question. 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is one question. 

Mr. ALLISON. Whether or not any differential is n 
to manufacture sugar in this country as against the refined. 
imported from other countries is the question. That being the 
question, in the law of 1894 the Senator himself and those who 
acted with him, although they put all other on an ad va- 
lorem, thus giving the refined sores a great advantage in their 
importation as respects the cost of the 8 AFR they imported, gave 
them a difference of one-eighth per pound, and of course whether 
there were 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 tons pa sehen it was a differen- 
tial of one-eighth, and that is the substantive question here. 
When I gave that as a reason why we insisted upon $1.95 in our 
report, he asks me whether or not, use there is a small amount 
of sugar produced in this country, there is not fifty times the pro- 
tection to the refiners that there is to the producer. 

The protection both to the producers and the refiners is so much 

tection per pound, whether the production in this country is 

„000 tons or the importation is 2,000,000 tons. Therefore I repeat, 
that the question propounded by my friend the Senator from 
Arkansas is an impractical question in this debate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. When the time comes to discuss what 
is the difference between the raw and refined, I will take great 
pment in meeting the Senator from Iowa, and I will prove to 

im, as clearly as that the sun shines in heaven, that whereas we 
allowed a differential of twelve one-hundredths of a cent between 
raw and refined, the pending bill provides for forty-six. I will 
not enter into that discussionnow, although I proposeto take it up 
at the right time. But the point I undertake to make now is this: 
The Senator was undertaking to make the point that they were 
giving protection to the beet-sugar producers. He said he stated 

t if we give protection to the bora producers, etc. I 
asked him the simple question whether he recognized the fact that 
if we raised the price of sugar in this country and thereby gave a 

tection of $1 to the beet-sugar producers, inasmuch as there is 
times as much sugar imported as there is beet sugar pro- 
duced, he is ok fen sugar refiners $90 as an incidental tec- 
tion for every do Saad ios the beet-sugar producers. tis 
the only question I him. That is all. If the Senator does 
not see it, Iam perfectly willing to let the matter stand. Other 
people will see it. Y = 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not wish to occupy time, but you might 
as well say, if we produce 10 tons of iron or steel in this country 
and import the remainder, that the producers in this country of 
10 tons of steel have the whole of the protection. The protection, 
whether it be to the refiners or producers of beet or cane sugar, 
is a protection per pound for the work they do; and if the refiners 

nothing for the work they do, then, as a matter of course, 
nee movie be a bonus or subsidy given to them; but that is not 
the truth. 

Mr. BERRY. I thought I asked the Senator from Iowa a very 
Bimple, plain question, and I know of no man in the Senate who, 
when he desires, can answer more directly or specifically than the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. WHITE. It is very hard to cross-examine the Senator from 
Iowa, however, the Senator from Arkansas will admit. 

Mr. BERRY. If he does not desire to giveinformation, I know 
oF no man who can muddy the water more than the Senator from 

owa. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is a very good answer to what I have 


, BERR 

Mr. Y. The point I wish to get at is this: It has been 
said for several days in the papers throughout the land that the 
Republican members of the conference committee were trying to 
favor the sugar trust, and that the distinguished Speaker—— 

Mr. TELLER. The Senate conferees. 

Mr. BERRY. And that the distinguished Speaker and the con- 
ferees of the House had brought them toa standstill and obtained 
a gu victory against the trust. 

ow,in view of the fact that sugar stock advanced a good 
many points yesterday, there is a strong suspicion in the minds 
ofa great many people who do not nie Reena the question as 
thoroughly as does my colleague or the Senator from Iowa that 
this is all stageplay anda fraud and false, and that the reason 
why the stock advanced 8 is that the trust has really got 
more in the conference report and is better satisfied with it than 
it ever got in any schedule. I wish to know whether or not that 
isright. That is the question. 

Mr. VEST. In connection with the statement that the rate has 
been increased upon refined and raw sugars in the interest of the 
beet-sugar producers, I wish to read a statement which is made 
by the House conferees in their report explanatory of this sched- 

e. They say: 

In deference tothe wishes of those interested in beet-su; 
that the Senate rate of 1.950n ee bere 


encou ent to this industry, the d 
and one- hundredths, so as to make 


produ 


asanin 


This argument is repeated again in another part of the report: 
this arrangement the duty on raw sugars of 100 degrees ity is raised 
PEE 1.75 (as proposed Miro by the House) to 1.82}, and poh tei the refined 
sugar is raised from 1.87} (as proposed originally by the House) to 1.95, thus 
giving the same differential of twelve and a half hundredths ween raw 
and refined sugar. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention to this fallacy. It 
seems to be assumed in the report, and the same argument is 
made now, if I understand it, upon the other side of the Chamber, 
that so long as the differential between raw and refined is main- 
tained no advantage is given to the trust. I undertake to say, in 
broad language, that the trust cares very little for the price of 
Taw sugar, except so far as it relatively enables it to have a 
cheaper raw material and thereby to make more profit. 

I hope there is nobody so innocent as to believe that the sugar 
refiners take the increased price of theraw sugar out of their pockets 
and give it away and never recoup it from the consumer. If you 
put a duty upon raw sugar, which is the raw material of the sugar 
refiner, he immediately adds that to the cost of the finished product, 
and it is paid by the consumer. The point with the sugar refiner 
is to exclude the competition of the refined sugar of Germany. If 
he can put up the tariff wall so high as to shut out the competition 
of ee . product—the competing product then his end is 
a i 

Now, what does this bill do? Under 
the differential, it puts up the duty on dsugar to $1.95 from 
$1.875, and when their attention is called to this point we are told 
that the differential is the same. 

Mr. ALLISON. The difference is the same at the point of 100. 

Mr. VEST. Yes; that is pure sugar. 

- Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. It may be different from 100 down 

to 75. Now, I agree with the Senator that it depends wholly 
upon the justice of the ascending scale. In the first place, that 
must be uniform in order that when sugar is im testing 80 
it shall bear its natural proportion to the value of sugar imported 
testing 75, because if you have an unequal scale injustice may be 
done all along the line. 

The House scale was three one-hundredths, and it was argued 
here that that at some degrees of the polariscope was an injustice. 
I think it was; but when you take that scale and arr to sugar 
in bond in New York it is a reasonably just scale. e took the 
next nearest scale to that in order that it might be just at every 
degree of the polariscope; and undoubtedly it will prove true, just 
as three one-hundredths fixed by the House proved true, that 
at certain IM in the scale there was not an exact equilibrium 
between o 5 the scale. We got at that as near as we 
could. Th it is that at 96, as I have already explained, 
which is the d of the largest importations, there is a dif- 
ference over the House schedule of 14 cents per hundred pounds, 
and about 6 cents less than our protection in the Senate bill. In 
other words, that is the condition of the bill as it stands now, 
computing sugars at 96. Now, if you will take sugars at 85, I 
have no doubt it will appear more in the computation, because 
that isa much lower grade of sugar. So it is true, exactly as 
stated in the House, that, beginning at 75 degrees, the difference is 
12} per hundred, and while it may not be exactly that at any 
other point of the polariscope—I have not figured it out to see—it 
will be very nearly if not exactly that. 

Mr. VEST. I understand the contention of the Senator from 
Iowa. But, Mr. President, the salient point in this controversy 
is, What is the protection given here to the trust, to the sugar re- 
finers? Isay irs ata interested in that protection more than in 
anything else. e price of raw sugar isa mere matter of leather 
and prunella compared with the duty upon the refined su; 
that come in from abroad. 'They want to hold the American 
market, and they will unquestionably recoup from the consumer 
any additional price that you put upon the raw I do not 
know that I exactly understand the argument that is made by the 
House of Representatives. They say here: ; 

In deference to wishes teres i 
that the Senate ee 1.95 89 — io Leute pooh op — 
ragement to this industry. 


encom 

That is, the refined-sugar industry. They admit that this in- 
creased duty is put on for the purpose of encouraging the refiners. 
Mr. President, if there is any fact in the world admitted by the 
refiners themselves it is that it is a mere question of pnt with 
them as to the amount of protection you give them. They could 
make 6 per cent without any duty at all. Repeatedly, over and 
over again, Mr. Theodore Havemeyer, whose testimony has been 
read here in the Senate, said they did not need any protection in 
order to hold their own with the foreigner. Yet here is a state- 
ment that in order to encourage the production of the sugar beet 
and to encourage the sugar refiners 1.95 is placed upon both as a 
protective duty. 

I wish to attention to another fact which seems to have es- 
caped our friends in the House and the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. When nu put an additional duty on raw sugar, the 
consumer pays it. ow, what are the facts, admitted to be facts? 


ense of maintaining 
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The sugar refiners at this time have from six to eight months’ sup- 
ply of raw sugar on hand. What is the effect of putting this duty 
upon raw sugar? It simply increases the value of their raw mate- 
rial to them. They have already bought up the world’s supply as 
far as they could. They have been rushing in raw sugar for sev- 
eral months past in view of the legislation we are now considering. 
They have that raw sugar on hand, and when you give them 1.95 
of increased protection, with their raw material already pur- 
chased, you put into their coffers millions upon millions of dol- 
lars. I would not undertake to give the exact amount, but we 
know that it must be immense. 

It seems to me beyond any sort of question that this legislation 
is in the direct interest of the sugar refiners. It seems to me, as 
my friend from Arkansas on my right said, as to this beating of 
drums and blowing of trumpets over the victory achieved by the 
Speaker of the House, who is represented in the pictorial papers 
now as the Ajax Telamon of the people, striking down with his 
sword the sugar trust and the Senate together, that the noise is a 
little premature. So far victory has not been achieved by Mr. 
REED and the House of Representatives. They are as badly de- 
ceived as any people ever have been in the history of legislation. 
They have come out of this engagement not only without their 
arms, but without their baggage. If any men have ever been 
shamefully defeated, they have been; and what adds to the sting 
of defeat is that they seem not to know it. 

While the schedule which we are considering now seems in one 
or two respects to be more favorable to the people of the country 
than the ate schedule, while the Senate conferees permitted 
the one-tenth upon low-grade sugars to be taken off, and the one- 
fifth changed to one-eighth, A hag in the single increase to 1.95 upon 
refined sugar they gave to the trust infinitely more than all the 
other could have amounted to. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I wish to say, in connection with 
what has just been said by the Senator from Missouri, that it is 
manifest to everybody the differences between the House schedule 
and the Senate schedule on refined sugar as compared with the 
raw sugar was the important point. A day or two ago, after it 
was understood that the conferees had agreed, I was assured by 
numbers of gentlemen, members of Congress, that the House 
would not tolerate for one moment the idea of taking the Senate 
schedule on the sugar question; that they would not think of it 
for an instant; that it was an outrageous piece of taxation, and all 
that sort of toing 

I heard that from everyone I came in contact with. I was 
utterly amazed when I saw the official publication which showed 
that in the tax on refined sugar, which is the important point, 
which is of the greatest importance, the House had absolutely 
abandoned its rate of 1.87} and had agreed to the Senate rate of 
1.95. Then, of course, the lower rates on raw sugar, having taken 
the highest proposed rate on refined sugar, give the largest possi- 
ble in between raw and refined. 

The House schedule pro a tax, I believe, of 1 cent on sugar 
testing 75 degrees of polariscopic test. The Senate not only did 
not accept the House schedule on raw sugar, but absolutely low- 
ered it five one-hundredths of a cent. The Senate proposed to 
start with 1 cent on 75-degree raw sugar and wind up with 1.873. 
'The Senate conferees induced the House conferees to take the high 
tax on refined sugar of 1.954, not starting at the rate even that the 
House had on raw sugar, but starting below that, giving a differ- 
ence of 5 points greater than was proposed even in the Senate 
bill and this was accepted by the House conferees, as I under- 
stand, and they regard it as a great victory. 

Mr. President, when this matter comes to be fairly discussed it 
can be 8 shown that the difference between the rate on raw 
and refined sugar, while not quite as much as it was in the Senate 
bill, is a material advance over the House bill, and from end to 
end of the sugar schedule it is a practical surrender on the part of 
the House and an acceptance of the extravagant rates that were 
in the Senate bill, and which were denounced everywhere. 

Mr. WHITE. It appears to me that the more this sugar schedule 
is investigated and this conference report is studied by the impar- 
tial mind the more thoroughly will the Republican Senate conferees 
be acquitted of the charge of submission. 

I have a table which is short and relates only to certain grades, 
but as far as it goes it will throw a light upon the subject; I will 
ask the Secretary to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

According to the table furnished by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. AERON] 
(see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page , June 15), together with the value 
$9-degree sugar established by the su dealers at New York of similar date, 
the following comparison will show that instead of the House having gained 
& victory in the sugar schedule on in conference the reduction from 
the Senate's differential is trifling as to refined sugar made from 89-degree 
raw sugar, and that on refined sugar made from sugars testing less than 83 
degrees the amount of protection given to the trust, instead of being less, is 


ter under the schedule a to in conference than under either the 
ouse bill or the Senate amendments thereto. 


Statement (exclusive of duty equal to bounty), act of 1894 (present law). 


Aree of Ere gei X ae ee a necessary to make 100 desde aes 
of granu at $1. r WUE RURSUS T Ra SILET IT ts E EEN . 
Duty at 40 per cent ad A dba a Pa ER ae - 9450 
hio of 100 pounds of granulated, as estimated by the Senator from 17 
wf ñðᷣͤ ß ͤ TT. A 
Duty at 40 per cent plus one-eighth differential......................... 1.113 
Tut daly OU PAW sooo eee. 
mil ĩð A A N E A L 108 
HOUSE BILL. 
Duty on 100 pounds of alaisds ial cere ana DNE Riiie deni 1.875 
Duty on 120.54 pounds of 89-degree sugar r 1.71 
Diffürentiil---.-.-.2 ane : «164 
SENATE AMENDMENT. 
Duty on 100 pounds of granulated .......... 2.2.2.2 22222-2222 eee esse ene 1.95 
Duty on 120 N pounds. e VAR IA E AE RUIT S A E E , i7 
Differential 22 ĩðͤ MES E dette Coenen cere 239 
CONFERENCE SCHEDULE. 
Duty on 100 pounds of granulat. 95 
Duty on 120.54 pounds of 89-degree suguuurr r 1.736 
DifferendaL ricos y eese ds aennerestieryet macs .214 
Comparison of the Senate rates and conference rates on raw sugars. 
Senate duty on sugars testing 75 degrees, per 100 pounds.......... AW OD 
ConDfirdBE9c- 1.23 ß tle qui ePi m PR i e ea s ee .95 
Senate duty on sugars testing 80 degrees, per 100 pounds 1.15 
Oomterence sao oak . 1.125 
Senate dut; testing 83 d 100 ds 1.24 
nate duty on sugar egrees, per ounds noain T 
Conference.......-.......... g A n E as = ae p „FFF 1.23 
Senate duty on sugar testing 85 degrees, per 100 pounds 1.390 
Conferenco— g AIA IEA d HUE 1an PD. 855 d xi a. UMNO 
Senate duty on su; testing 89 degrees, per 100 pounds............... 1.43 
„ 3 EM 8 se 3 1.44 


It will thus be seen that on all sugars testing below 85 degrees the trust 
will have to pay less duty than under the Senate amendments, and as the 
duty on refined sugar is the same in both the Senate and conference sched- 
— . schedule is far more favorable to the trust than the Sen» 
ate schedule. 


Mr. WHITE. When the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island was in the Senate, and before his illness, which we all so 
much regretted, he presented on the part of the committee a 
tabulated statement, incorporating it in his very able speech, 
from which he showed that the schedule prepared by him, or by 
the committee of which he was a member, was not only a more 
equitable schedule than that presented by the House, but that it 
was, in fact, lower. To use his own language: 

This table shows that the differential between raw and refined sugars by 
the Senate proposition varies from 9.77 to 15.40 cents per 100 pounds, while 
the arena in the House bill varies from 12.20 to 17.35 cents per 100 
pounds. 

Taking the basis which he assumed, I have not been able to find - 
any expert who has disputed his conclusion, Yet, Mr. President, 
we have now a bill which is an advance upon the schednle pro- 
posed by the Senator from Rhode Island. No wonder the sugar 
market trembled and brought forth increased prices. 

Mr. President, I have before me an official statement showing 
the importations of sugar during the first six months of the pres- 
ent year. The aggregate for those months was 8,240,967,568 
pounds, and the statistician informs me that there is still omitted 
perhaps 4 per cent of the importations of last June. 

I must call attention to a matter which I noted, I think, at an 
earlier stage of the discussion, namely, that under the Wilson 
Act—the prevailing law—the duty-paid price of sugar is 3.445; 
that is, taking 2.30 as the price of German granulated, 40 per 
cent ad valorem amounts to ninety-two one-hundredths. Weadd 
one hundred and twenty-five one-thousandths, which is the one- 
eighth differential, and ten one-hundredths as the countervailing 
duty. The result is 3.445. 

On the other hand, take the price of German granulated at 1.95 
and three hundred and eighty-three one-thousandths as the coun- 
tervailing duty, and we have 4.633 as the duty-paid price of Ger- 
man granulated in this country, showing that it will cost 1.188 
cents more under this reform, reduced, and triumphal-march 
9 to buy a pound of sugar than under the present prevail- 
ing law. 

we have in this country 70,000,000 people, and if the ave 

consumption is 66 pounds per capita, and if it be true that the 
price of sugar must increase 1.18, we have a difference of cost 
alone imposed on the free breakfast table of over $54,000,000; 
more, Mr. President, I fear, than that fragile structure can bear, 
because, relying upon the promise of our friends on the other side, 
the breakfast table has not been lately constructed of material 
sufficiently resistant to stand such an enormous imposition. 

um PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading will be proceeded 
wi 
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The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 357 and 358: That the House recede from its disa- 

ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 357 and 358, and agree 

E the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

211. Saccharine, $1.50 per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 359, 360, 361, 362, 363, and 364: That the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 359, 
300, 361, 362, 303, and 364, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

212. Sugar candy and all confectionery not specially provided for in this 
act, valued at 15 cents A ed pound or less, and on sugars after being refined, 
when tinctured, colored, or in any way adulterated, 4 cents per d and 15 
per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 15 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. The weight and the value of the immediate coverings, other than 
the outer 8 case or other covering, shall be included in the dutiable 
weight and the value of the merchandise.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 365: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 365, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment strike out the words one dollar and seventy-five cents“ and insert 

in lieu thereof the words one dollar and eighty-five cents; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 371: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 371, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“218. Cattle, if less than 1 year old, $2 per head; all other cattle if val- 
ued at not more than $14 per head, $3.75 per head; if valued at more than $14 
per head, 27} per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 378: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 378, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

*240. Beans, 45 cents per bushel of 600 pounds. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 382 and 383: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 38? and 383, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 


se, green, in bulk orin barrels, sacks, or similar packages, and 

seed , dried, not "n y pro- 

vided for. 30 cents per bushel; split pease, 40 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; 
in cartons, papers, or other small packages, 1 cent per pound.” 

And the Senate Ne to the same. 

Amendment numbered 390: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 390, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“251. Orchids, oy dracænas, crotons, and azaleas, i — hyacinths, 
narcissi, jonquils, lilies, lilies of the valley, and all other bulbs, bulbous root 
or corns, which are cultivated for their flowers, and natural flowers of 
re preserved or fresh, suitable for decorative purposes, 25 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Rhode 
Island what change has been made in the provision in regard to 
bulbs, etc.? 

or ALDRICH. We reduced the rate to 25 per cent ad valorem 
on all. 4 

Mr. VEST. That is a step in the right direction. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 397: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 397, and a; to the same with 


an amendment as follows: On page 59 of the bill, in line 5, after the word 
“nursery,” insert the words or greenhouso;" and the Senate agree to the 


"Amendment numbered 399: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 399, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “ twenty-five" and insert in 
lieu thereof the word * me yt he and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40]: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 401, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the word “Con ing and insert in lieu thereof the words“ When 
in packages 8 " and in line 12, after the word fish.“ insert the 
words ** except shellfish;“ and in line 13 strike out the words except shell - 
fish; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Before leaving this provision in rela- 
tion to fish, I ask the Senator from Rhode nd what is the effect 
of these amendments? There was considerable change, I remem- 
ber, in the phraseology of this paragraph before it was adopted by 
the Senate. Ishould like to understand what changes were agreed 
to in conference. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No changes except changes in phraseology to 
make the menie of the paragraph plainer. There are no changes 
in rates and no changes in the intention of the paragraph. If the 
Senator will look on page 85, line 2, of the bill, he will see the exact 
nature of the changes suggested. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I remember there was considerable 
controversy over the phraseology of that paragraph, and I wanted 
to know why it was changed. i 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 404: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 404, and agree to the same with 


evt 
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anamendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
is hay the word “salmon,” insert the word ''fresh;" and the Senate agree to 
ie same. " 

Amendment numbered 407: That the Hous».recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 407, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: Peaches, quinces, cherries, plums, and pears;" and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not quite catch the reading by 
the Secretary. In paragraph 202 of the bill there were certain 
words inserted by the Senate from which I understand the House 
has receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The House has receded from its disagreement 
on all the amendments except as to currants. The Senate struck 
out ‘‘currants,” because it was suggested it might give rise to 
some confusion between currants in this form and dried currants. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is that provided for in another para- 
graph of the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. With that exception, the paragraph 
as passed by the Senate is adopted by the House? 1 

Mr. ALDRICH. It remains in the bill. 

'The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 411: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 411,and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word *'act," insert the words “1 cent per pound and;" in line 4 
strike out the word “eighteen” and insert in lieu thereof the word ten;“ 
inline 8 strike out the word “eighteen” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
ten:“ and the Senate ee to the same. 

Amendment . 413: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 413, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu Sogno the Ha iA t om A = DL PDC 

263. Grapes in barrels or er packages, 2) cen er cubic foot of ca- 
pacity of barrels or packages.” : 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is this 1 cent a pound in addition to 
the 35 per cent proposed by the Senate to go through all the pro- 
visions in the 88 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator alludes to paragraph 263. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It applies to **comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits 
preserved in sugar, molasses, spirits, or in their own juices, not 
specially provided for in this act.” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, How much does the conference re- 
port increase the rate? 

Mr. ALDRICH, It is impossible to say exactly. The purpose 
of it, as the Senator will understand, is to make it compare some- 
what with the increased duty upon sugar. In the preparation of 
many of these articles a ergo amount of sugaris used; and the 
rate of 35 per cent is about half the rate on sugar. It was sug- 
p to us by the manufacturers of these articles that we might 

estroy their business by Ju a higher rate upon the materials 
vi Bers than upon the finished product. 
. JONES of Arkansas. Is this the only place in the para- 
graph where 1 cent a pound is inserted? 
r. PLATT of Connecticut. It is. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Allright. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 416: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 416, and agree to tho same with an 
amendment as follows: In line3 of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the words two and one-half cents" and insert in lieu thereof the 
words two cents:" and the Senate e to the same. 

Amendments numbered 417 and 418: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 417 and 418, and agree 
tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“268. Pineapples, in barrels and other kages, 7 cents per cubic foot of 
the capacity of rels or packages; in bulk, $7 per thousand," 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 432: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 432, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“282. Cocoa-butter or cocoa-butterine, 3} cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All the intervening amendments 
have been a to by the House of Representatives, I suppose? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They have been. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 4H: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 414, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
strike out the words thirty cents" and in lieu thereof insert the words 
* forty cents;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Are all the provisions in paragraphs 
295 and 297 of the Senate bill stricken out, and paragraph 296 in- 
serted in its place? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate provisions which were contained 
on pages 97 and 98 of the bill remain exactly as passed by the 
Senate, with the exception of the second line on page 98, where 
the word “thirty "is stricken out and ** forty” inserted, the effect 
being to increase the duty on still wines containing less than 
14 per cent of alcohol from 30 to 40 cents a gallon, 
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The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 448: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 448, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “fourteen " and insert in lieu 


lieu thereof the word e and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 450: Tha’ 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 450, and 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word “twenty” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word twenty-four;“ and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 453: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 453, and tothe same with 
an amendment as follows: On page TL of the bill, in 24. strike out the 
words "three-tenths of a cent" and insert in lieu thereof the words ''one- 
fourth of 1 cent;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 454: That the House recede from its ent 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 454, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: On No. 80 and above, three-tenths of 1 cent per num- 
ber pez pound; " and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Rhode Island 
explain how much of an increase that is, or what change that 

makes in the rate—three-tenths of 1 cent upon the number per 
pound of yarns above No. 80? j 

Mr. ALDRICH. Between No. 20 and No. 80 the rateis reduced, 
compared with the House bill, from three-tenths of a cent to one- 
quarterof acent pernumber per pound; above No. 80 the House rate 
is reduced three-tenths of a cent per number. 

Mr. J Deis; of Arkansas. Isthe total rate three-tenths of a cent 

r pound? 
"MS ALDRICH. Pernumber per pound. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is no additional tax except that 
three-tenths of a cent? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 475: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 475, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after the word otherwise,“ insert the words of which cotton is the 
component material of chief value; ” and the Senate agree to E 

Amendment numbered 479: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to thesame with an 


tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 459, and 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: “Provided, That corduroys composed of cotton or 
other table fiber, weighing 7 ounces or over per square yard, shall Wy a 
duty of B cents per square yard and 25 per cent ad valorem: Provid y Pn 
ther;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. VEST. Isthat an increase? 

Mr. ALDRICH. My impression is that that is an increase over 
the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Mr.VEST. WilltheSenator state how much of an increase it is? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have no data at my hand at present which 
will enable me to state definitely the amount of the increase. 
While it is an increase over the Senate rate upon this article, itis 
a great decrease below the House rate, as the Senator will see by 
reading the bill as it came from the House. We have placed 20 
per cent ad valorem on the ME grades, in place of 25 cents a 
ue yard and 40 per cent ad valorem, We have reduced the 

ouse rates about one-half; bnt undoubtedly the effect of the pro- 
vision, if it becomes a law, will be to increase the rate somewhat 
above the Senate ision. 

Mr. VEST. Itisa heavy increase. 

The reading of theconference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 536: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 530, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word '' fourteen” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word thirteen; " and the Se 

Amendment unen 531: That the House recede from its disagreement 


ment 


„ ee to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inser by said amendment 
insert the following: 

*331. Single yarns in the gray, made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture 
of any of them, not finer than § lea or number, 7 cents per pound; finer than 
8 lea or number and not finer than 80 lea or number, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
fore garda. made of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any of them, finer 
than 80 lea or number, 15 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 2 

Amendment numbered 539: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 539, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the last line of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the word twenty“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “twenty-five; and the Senate agree to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 540: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 510, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

"3X Floor mattings, plain, fancy, or figured, manufactured from straw, 
round or split, or other vegetable substances not otherwise provided for, in- 
cluding what are commonly known as Chinese, Japanese, and India straw 
mattings, valued at not song pom, Mr cents per square d, g cents per square 

: valued at exces ling 10 cents per square yard, 7 cents per square yard 
nd 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Mr. VEST. This is the kind of matting that was put on the 
free list by the Senate, and itis all put back on the dutiable list 
by the conference report. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendments numbered 550 and 551: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 550 and 561. and agree 
tothe same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"898. Shirt collars and cuffs, composed of cotton, 45 cents per dozen pieces 
and 15 per cent ad valorem; composed in whole or in part of linen, 40 cents 
per dozen pieces and 20 per cent ad valorem." 


And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. What is the effect of that amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no change, except that the word 
E " was inserted, and the word ‘‘ entirely " left out. 

r. VEST. Is that the only change? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The word ‘‘entirely "is left out in the ninth 
line. It read, as the Senate passed it, shirt collars and cuffs 
composed entirely of cotton.” The word *'entirely"' is left out 
in order that the component of chief value shall be the controlling 


rate. 
Mr. VEST. As passed by the Senate, the provision reads: 


Shirt collars and cuffs, composed entirely of cotton, 45 cents p dozen 
pieces and 15 per cent ad valorem; composed in whole or in part of linen, 40 
cents per dozen and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate rates are retained, as the Senator 
will see, and the only change is striking out the word ‘‘ entirely," 
and inserting the word pieces.” 

Mr. VEST. Then there is the same duty on collars and cuffs 
as on shirts? 

Mr. e No; shirts are stricken out from the paragraph 
entirely. 

Mr. VEST, Yes; I see. On shirt collars and cuffs the rate 
would be the same. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The same as the present law. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 552: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 552, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after the word Laces,” strike out the semicolon and insert in lieu 
thereof a comma; and in line 3, after the word articles,“ insert a comma; 
and the Senate agree to the same. £ 

Amendment numbered 557: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 557, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“341, Plain woven fabrics of single jute yarns, by whatever name known, 
not exceeding 60 inches in width, weighing not less than 6 ounces per square 

and not exceeding 30 to the square inch, counting the and 

lling, five-eighths of 1 cent PG pound and 15 per cent ad valorem; if ex- 

ceeding 30 and not o threads to the square inch, coun the warp 
and ,seven-eighths of 1] cent per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Was not this class of burlaps on the 
free list as the bill passed the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It was. 

Mr. sca 55 ee ebay is the ad valorem rate of tax 
now pro y paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRICH. About 25 per cent, or in that neighborhood, 

ee JONES of Arkansas. It is on the free list under the pres- 
ent law. £ 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; it is on the free list under the present 


W. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What rate is proposed by the House 
of Representatives? 

Mr. ALDRICH. About 35 per cent, and about 30 by the Sen- 
ate—somewhere in that neighborhood. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. One cent a pound and 15 per cent ad 
valorem, it seems to me, would be higher than 35 per cent. What 
is the aver: cost of these articles, if the Senator can state? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is a difference in the value of the im- 
portations from Calcutta and from Dundee. I have not the papers 

rtaining to the matter before me at present, or I could give the 

nator the exact I will furnish them to him later. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Itisimmaterial. I thought perhaps 
the Senator had the information at his desk. I regret very much 
that the Senate conferees thought it necessary toabandon all these 
articles that the Senate put upon the free list and put them upon 


the taxable list. 

Mr. VEST. Before ing from the cotton schedule, I want to 
ask the Senator from Rhode Island what was the reason for the 
disagreement of the House to the Senate amendment as to the 20 
per cent duty on raw cotton? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate receded. 

Mr. VEST. I know the Senate receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator wants to know where it is? 

Mr. VEST. It is now on the free list. I want to ask one ques- 
tion in connection with it. What was the action taken by the 
1 as to the compensatory duties on the manufactures of 
cotton 

Mr. ALDRICH. That was stricken out. 

Mr. VEST. Have you stricken them all out? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Les, sir. 
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The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 559: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 559. and agree to the same with an 
ndment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amendment 


rt the following: - 
made from plain woven fabrics, of single jute yarns, 
ted, prin 


“343. Bags or 
not dyed, colored, stained, pain bieached, and not exceeding 


or 
thirty threads to thesquare inch, counting the warpand filling, seven-eighths 
of 1 cent per pound and 15 per cent ad rem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This is another article placed on the 
free list by the Senate which the conferees have put upon the tax- 
able list. I should like to ask for information about the difference 
in the rate im on bags and the burlaps from which the bags 
aremade. Five-eighths of a cent and 15 per cent ad valorem is 
the rate on narape: 

Mr. ALDRICH. It isseven-eighths and 15 per cent on the y 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. The bags are worth more than the 
burlaps, of course, and the 15 per cent on the bags therefore 
amounts to more than the 15 per cent on the burlaps. You can 
not say that 15 per cent on the bags and 15 per cent on the bur- 
laps are equivalent to each other. The bags being of greater value 
eet burlaps, 15 per cent on bags is more than 15 per cent on 

urlaps. 

Tg ALDRICH. Somewhat. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think all of these articles ought to 
have remained on the free list. 1 hope, so far as I am concerned, 
the Senate is determined they shall remain on the free list. 

The farmers are having a hard enough time to make a livin 
now, and in a bill in which almost every interest in the Uni 
States is taken care of, while there is practically nothing done for 
the agriculturists of the country, it does seem to me they might 
have been exempted from this tax. There is no reason for return- 
ing these articles to the dutiable list, increasing thereby the bur- 
dens which already rest on the overburdened agricultural popula- 
tion of the country. These grain are by wheat produ- 
cers. The wheat from the Pacific Coast icularly is shipped 
abroad in grain bags, and it will add materially to the burdens of 
the people there to have this article placed on the taxable list 
again. The same thing is true as to cotton bagging and cotton 
ties, anc 1 regret ex ingly that the Senate conferees were will- 
dng to abandon the position taken deliberately by the Senate on a 
full yea-and-nay vote again and again upon this question. 

Mr. WHITE. Later on in the consideration of the conference 
report I shall probably make a few observations upon this subject; 
but I desire to ask the committee whether it is designed by para- 
graph 343, on page 125 of the reported bill, to provide for ordinary 
grain bags? Are grain bags supposed to be included in that pro- 
vision? 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no doubt of it; they are. 

Mr. WHITE. The pt is rather different from that 
formerly found in the bill, and 1 some doubt as to whether or 
not the grain bags might not have been translated to some other 
less favorable locality, and whether, by means of verbiage not 
altogether clear, the Senate might not be induced to impose a bur- 
den upon the farmers even larger than the bill as originally re- 
pu seemed to inflict upon them. I think the phraseology will 

a little criticism. I will not, however, spend time upon it 
now. 

I notice one veg that those amendments to the bill placin 
articles upon the free list, or substantially reducing the tariff 
which emanated from this side of the Chamber or from Senators 
u the other side who were not entirely wedded to the theory 
of the bill, were given away in conference. I presume that was 
the result of pressure, whether from Ajax Telamon or not I can 
not say. 

But I have no doubt the conferees struggled manfully to pre- 
serve the rates which were fixed by this side and a few Repub- 
lican Senators who had some regard forthe suffering agriculturist. 
I have no doubt they exerted themselves greatly, and that the 
conference was somewhat prolonged by reason of their assiduity 
in this respect. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 560: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 560, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“HE for cotton, gunny cloth, and similar fabrics, suitable for 
covering cotton, composed of single yarns made of jute, jute butts, or hemp, 
not bleached, dyed, colored, sta 28 ted, or printed, not exceeding 15 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and ing, and w. not 
less than 15 ounces per square yard, six-tenths of 1 cent per square 2 

And the Senate to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, this is another one of 
the articles which the Senate by direct vote put upon the free list, 
and one that is of material interest to the agricultural people of 
the Southern States. It is an article, too, which has been the ob- 
ject of a combination amongst the manufacturers familiarly 

own as a trust—one that succeeded in kee tne cotton plant- 
ers in a single season of from two to three million dollars by as 
outrageous and villainous defiance of law as was ever seen in this 


country in a matter of no more import. I should like to have the 
Senators explain it. The paragraph reads: 


What is to become of bagging that weighs less than 15 ounces 
to the square yard? This provision is for bagging that weighs 
more than 15 ounces to the square yard. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator asked what would become of 
bagging that weighed less, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The rate here is fixed es Saad pro- 
vision at six-tenths. Isu this will cover practically all the 
bagging that comes in. ing ordinarily weighs from 14 
to 2 pounds to the square yard, I suppose very little will come in 
under that weight. Suppose it should be woven of lighter fabric; 
and it can be done. Would it then come in free? If so, I hope it 
will all come in lighter. How will it be provided for? 

Mr. ALDRICH. In the basket clause of the schedule. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is that rate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Forty-five per cent ad valorem. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas, Forty-five per cent, making about 8 
cents a yard, 

Mr. President, I can not express the very great regret I feel that 
the committee should have agreed to put this article on the tax- 
able list. It has been only a few years since a combination was 
made in defiance of the country, in open daylight, not denied by 
anybody, and the Finance Committee called the members of the 
trust, who were active in its organization, before the committee 
here, while the McKinley bill, I believe it was, or some other tariff 
bill, was under consideration. When the men who organized the 
trust came into the Finance Committee room and before the com- 
mittee, and were asked if they had made such a combination and 
had raised the price of bagging from 7 to 14 cents a pound, they 
said flatly that they had done so, and defiantly asked the members 
of the committee, ** What are you going to do about it?” 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. y I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas a question? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Did that combination embrace all 
of the manufacturers of cotton bagging in the country? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think it embraced all but one. 

Nr. PLATT of Connecticut. Does not that one manufacturer 
make a third of all that is sold in the country? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ido not think he does. If he does, 
Tam glad of it. I stated in my place in the Senate 

Mr. ALLISON rose. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was about to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the statement—I do not remember it exactly—re- 
lating to cotton bagging was made when the Mills bill was under 
consideration; and the Senator will remember that when he asked 
the question which he now repeats, the gentleman said, in addi- 
tion to what has been quoted, that inasmuch as their property 
was to be destroyed and taken away by the Mills bill, they thought 
they would try to get all they could just for the moment. 

. JONES of Arkansas. Bagging was afterwards put on the 
free list, as was proposed in the Mills bill, and their property has 
not been destroyed. Sothe pretense made by those people, if they 
made it, was not the truth. ] 

Mr. ALLISON. That was in 1888. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There wasone manufacturer of bag- 
ging, be it said to his credit, who refused to enter into that trans- 
action. He represents either a Massachusetts or a Connecticut 
concern. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Massachusetts, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. A Massachusetts concern. I do not 
remember his name. I never intended to forget his name, as I 
thought he was entitled to the respect of the people of this coun- 
try. I called attention to the fact that he had stayed out of the 
combination, refused to increase the price of his bagging, because 
he was getting a fair price for it, and said that his conduct was 
in striking contrast to the conduct of the other men who had 
gone into the combination. 

So far as I am concerned, I hope that a man who has such fair 
and just appreciation of his obligations to the proe may be suc- 
cessful in his business enterprises always. have the kindest 
possible respect for him, but I do not believe that he requires any 

otection under this bill to enable him to prosecute his business. 

as su ted by the Senator from Connecticut, he is making 


one-third of the bagging made in the United States, he must be 
making three or four times as much as he was making at the time 
of the combination. My recollection is that he made about 10 per 
cent of the amount at the time the combination was formed. 
This business has done well with i 
any necessity for im 
has not justified it, 


free. I can not see 
this tax. The conduct of these men 
‘here is no occasion for it on the face of the 
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earth. It seems to be a wanton, deliberate effort on the part of 
the Republican members of the Finance Committee to make heavier 
the burdens that already rest upon the poor devils who are making 
cotton in the Southern States. There can be no justification for 
it. It is not right. It is not fair. It seems to me enough toexcite 
the indignation of men who have any regard for the toiling masses 
all over the country. 

Mr. ALLISON. Just one word in response to the Senator from 
Arkansas. The conferees reduced the rate of duty from 1 cent per 
square yard and 10 per cent ad valorem and 1 cent per square yard 
and 15 per cent ad valorem to six-tenths of 1 cent per square yard. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, this is one of the most indefen- 
sible paragraphs in the bill. Itis indefensible from every stand- 

int, either from a revenue or a protective standpoint. It is a 

irect tax upon those who get no benefit either directly or indi- 
rectly from the bill—those who will be forced to pay a large part 
and more than their share of the revenue that is raised under the 
bill. I did not vote for this bill on its passage, but with this item 
in it I am ready to vote against the conference report, anxious as 
Iam to see the bill pass and Congress adjourn, and send it back 
to conference, 

That is what the Senate ought to do. It is the only way we can 
get any fair treatment for a large number of people who are dis- 
criminated against. Itis the duty of Republicans to do it, and I 
for one shall do it on account of this paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President, the indignation of those of us 
who have been accused by our own party colleagues of squinting 
toward Republicanism because we have sought to obtain some lit- 
tle recognition of raw materials produced in the South is very 
strong that the Western farmer is given his twine free and the 
Southern farmer is taxed, making this a purely sectional measure. 

Ihave heard from Senators on this floor t on one occasion, 
during the consideration of the Wilson bill, there was an iron 
schedule in which the Senator from Pennsylvania pe Quay] 
was interested; and he simply put on his desk a pile of manu- 
script so appalling that it was more efficacious in getting what he 
wanted than the sugar trust itself has been able to accomplish. 
I for one stand ready to serve notice that if my colleagues from 
the South will occupy the time of the Senate in such ways, by 
reading and speaking, we will hold you here until December 
but what we will have cotton bagging and ties free, and put the 
Western farmers and the Southern farmers on equal terms, 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, of course I realize the fact that 
possibly nothing that can be said will have any effect, but I do 
think a question which has been asked in the Senate three times 
ought to be answered now that itis asked the fourth time. Three 
times, when this particular matter has been up, I have asked the 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber a question, and each 
time it has either been passed in silence or has been parried, and 
when the measure is probably up for the last time, I am going to 
ask them again if they will answer it, or if they wil! say they will 
refuse to answer it. Three times I have asked the Senators on the 
other side the question upon what ground do they base the action 
by which they make this discrimination in favor of the wheat 
groweragainstthecottongrower. Icantakethe RECORD and point 
to three particular instances where that question has been asked. 

Once the distinguished Senators paid no attention to it and 
proceeded with the vote. Another time, I recollect in particular, 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] challenged me to point to 
the instance in which that discrimination was made, and when it 
was pointed out that banag twine for the benefit of the wheat 
grower, in order that he might carry his product to market, was 
put upon the free list and that at the same time bagging and ties, 
which were equally essential to the cotton planter, in order that 
he might carry his product to the market, were upon the dutiable 
list, the Senator from Iowa said that before they got through with 
the bill they intended to see that each was treated exactly alike, 
or substantially alike; and in that way the question was parried. 

Now, in the final stages of this business, I again ask the Senators 
to state upon what ground their action is based, in order, as I have 
said before, that if there is a reason for it the country may know 
it, so that the action may be justified, and further that if there is 
no reason the coun may know it is a piece of absolute, inde- 
fensible favoritism in behalf of one and against another. 

I speak earnestly about this matter, because, as the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] says, we feel an indignation, and a 
justifiable one. We see no reason why a tariff law, as well as any 
other law, should not be made to operate equally in its burdens 
and in its benefits—for myself I mean, when I say that—upon all 
classes of industry, and I desire to know the reason, if there is a 
reason, why it is that binding twine is m upon the free list and 
bagging is put upon the dutiable list? there is one, I confess I 
have not been able to divine it. In response to the question which 
Ihave asked heretofore three times, and now the fourth time, we 
have never had an answer. If there is a reason, I should like for 
it to be known in order that our people may be informed whether 
or not there issuch a reason. Let it be known whether it is true 
that in the framing of this bill there is a disregard for the equality 


of burdens upon those two classes, or whether there is a reason 
for it which will justify it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia says 
three times this question has been asked. It may have been. It 
was asked of me, I remember very well, and I stated then in a gen- 
eral way that we hoped in the consideration of the bill there would 
be justice and equality between the sections. 

Binding twine is upon the freelist. There wasno motion made 
that I know of to put it upon the dutiable list from either side of 
the Chamber. The bil! came to us from the House of Represent- 
ntives with binding twine upon the free list. It was not within 
the competency of the conferees to change it, and no one, Iam 
bound to say, proposed to change it. But there is this difference, 
The Senator wants to know what it is. There is a plain and dis- 
tinct difference between these two articles. So far as binding 
twine is concerned, it is used for the binding of grain, and is then 
absolutely lost. It is destroyed by its use. 

Mr. CULLOM. It has only one use. 

Mr. ALLISON. It has only one use, and thereafter it has no 
value. As to cotton bagging,it is perfectly well known, as re- 
spects the price of cotton, that the bagging for all the cotton sold 
in the United States is sold as though it were cotton. - 

Mr. BERRY and Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iso understand it. 

Several SENATORS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BERRY. It is deducted at Liverpool. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not speaking of Liverpool. I say that 
the cotton bagging sold and used in the United States is sold as 
though it were cotton. Of course the cotton bagging sold abroad 
is taken out as tare. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLISON. Waituntill getthrough. In addition to that, 
the cotton bagging, although it may not be sold as cotton, isa 
valuable article afterwards. Every pound of it is used in manu- 
factures afterwards. So the two subjects suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia do not stand in the same relation at all, as cot- 
ton bagging is sold and used either for paper-making use, in its 
final analysis, or is sold for other purposes. 

Mr. WHITE. If Lam not disturbing the Senator from Iowa 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. I am trying to answer with 
all candor, because I think the Senator from Georgia is entitled to 
an answer. Iam trying to draw a distinction or a difference be- 
tween the binding twine, which is destroyed in use, and the cotton 
bagging, which is not. 

Mr. WHITE. My object is to contribute my feeble effort to- 
ward assisting the Senator from Iowa in this regard. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is right. 

Mr. WHITE. Binding twine is free. It is used by the North- 
western farmers. It is not used very much in my State. We 
sack our in in bags, which are now put upon the dutiable list, 
in spite of the able resistance of the Senate conferees; and those 
Pgs so used for grain never come back tous. They go to Liver- 
pool, and that is the end of it. We could not use them if they 
came back. We never see them again, however. 

Mr. ALLISON. They are used over and over again. 

Mr. WHITE. Those bags have very slight value. They can not 
be used for resacking grain. No one can sack wheat in them twice. 
The distinction attempted to be drawn between binding twine 
which binds the wheat, and the grain bag in which the grain is sacked 
is thin enough to be pue in the single-yarn provision of this bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. make this statement in justification of the 
situation as respects binding twine, which isreally lost the minute 


it is used. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I desire to say to the Senator from Iowa that 
no one knows better than he does that the price of cotton through- 
out this country is fixed in Liverpool. 'This country consumes 
but about three-eighths of the product. The other five-eighths 
are exported. The price in Liverpool governs the price in New 
York and in the South, and the price in Liverpool is based upon 
thenet cotton after the bagging and ties have been deducted as tare. 

Mr. ALLISON. So I stated. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The Senator said the cotton bagging sold in 
this country was sold as cotton. 

Mr. ALLISON. Sold and used in this country. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Soit is sold as cotton, but the price of cotton 
is fixed in Live 1, and the deduction has already been made for 
the bagging and ties. Now, they are both accessories to the pro- 
duction of cotton. We have to have bagging and ties in order to 
prepare the cotton for shipment. The wheat grower has to use 

inding twine to gather his crops, and he has to have bags in which 
to ship it. Put us on an equality. Let the wheat growers of the 
West pay for their binding twine, and I will not say a word; but 
for the sake of honesty and decency, put us on an equality. 

Mr. BERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will call the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WannEN in the chair). The 
Senator from Arkansas is entitled to the floor. 
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Mr. BERRY. I simply wish to say a word, and then I will 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

I do not think the Senator from Iowa wishes intentionally to 
make a wrong impression, but the statement he made would leave 
the impression that the cotton planter or the cotton raiser or the 
man who sold it got the benefit of his cotton bagging in the price 
of the cotton. That is not true. It is an entire loss to the cotton 
raiser or the-man who ships it. : 

As stated by the Senator from South Carolina, the priceis fixed 
in Liverpool A number of pounds is deducted—I believe it is 28, 
although I am not sure—and the price of the cotton is fixed at the 
net cotton after that is deducted. That fixes the price through- 
out the United States, and the farmer or the raiser or the man 
who ships it gets no benefit whatever from his cotton bagging and 
ties. They are a total loss to him, as the binding twine is a loss to 
the wheat grower of the State of Iowa. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Not only that, I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas, but when the cotton gets to the Northern mills, and the 
bagging goes to the paper maker, there is just that much clear 

rofit to the manufacturer from this by-product or residue which 

ehas after he has spun the cotton — 5 and he merely gets that 
much for which he pays eene x have to pay for the bag- 
ging and give it to him, and then he sells it and makes money. 

Mr. ALLISON, I did not intend to say that the cotton factor 
or the producer of cotton made a gain because of it. I merely 
meant to say that the cost of his cotton bagging when the cotton 
is sold and used in our country must in the nature of things be 
distributed, and is not wholly paid by the cotton producer. The 
Senator from South Carolina reenforces me by saying that the 
cotton bagging is sold by the manufacturers, and they make all 
the profit. That may be, but it shows clearly the distinction 
which I undertook to make between the one article and the other 
in answer to the Senator from Georgia. i 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the Senator from Iowa what is the 
object of putting binding twine upon the free list? Is it not to 
benefit the farmer? Is not that the object? Is it not to benefit the 
man who is using the binding twine in agriculture? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not think so. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator does not think so? 

Mr. ALLISON, If binding twine had been put upon the duti- 
able list at a reasonable rate or certainly at a lower duty, such as 
we have provided here, I do not think it would have made the 
shadow of a difference as to cost. I do not believe it any more 
than I believe that the bill is going to affect the price of cotton bag- 
ging. That is shown here by the tables. When cotton bagging 
was on the free list, only 1,700,000 yards were imported, and we 
consumed more than 70,000,000 yards, as stated the other day. 
So these duties are not added to the price, in my belief, and there- 
fore I do not think a small duty would change in the slightest 
degree the price which the American farmer pays for binding 
twi 


ne. 

We found it in the bill asit came tous. We did not change it. 
No one here proposed to change it. : 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate changed cotton bagging, putting it 
on an REM with binding twine. 

Mr. LISON. In conference we reduced cotton bagging one- 
half, or nearly so, from what it was as the bill came to us from 
the House, in order to meet the sense of Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber and those on this side who voted to put the article 
upon the free list. 

Mr. WHITE. The very interesting statement just made by the 
Senator from lowa does not at all touch the question which I 
addressed to him. My question to the Senator from Iowa was as 
to this view: I desir get at the root of the matter, to find out 
the reason for it. I asked why binding twine was put upon the 
free list—whether it was not because it was supposed it would 
be a benefit to the farmer? The Senator goes on and argues that 
it will not be a benefit to the farmer, but that response is really 
no answer, categorical or otherwise, to my question 

Why, I repeat, is binding twine put upon the free list? Is it put 
there to raise revenue? Hardly. it put there for spectacular 
reasons? Hardly. Whyisitputthere? Manifestly because those 
who put it there do not agree with the Senator from Iowa, and 
assume that it is a benefit to the farmer. No man can justify 
putting binding twine or anything else upon the free list unless it 
is to be of some public benefit in some direction or to benefit some 
class of people or the country at large. 

Binding twine would yield a revenue of some importance, there 
is no doubt, if a duty were imposed upon it, but it is put upon the 
free list to benefit the farmer. : 

The question as to what becomes of it does not enter into the 
logic of the action of those who put binding twine upon the free 
list. If the farmer is benefited by putting binding twine upon 
the free list, that benefit does not in any manner depend, nor does 
its perpetuity depend, upon the fate of binding twine after use; 
and because à man who raises in on the Pacific Coast and sacks 
it in jute bags and sends it to Liverpool loses that bag, and because 
some one who deals in rags, bottles, and sacks may get hold of 
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that particular article and use it for his own advantage is no rea- 
= m earth for the deprivation of the farmer of the benefit of 
ree bags. 

If it be the purpose of those who put binding twine upon the 
free list to benefit the farmer, then it is equally true that those 
who produce cotton and grain and use bagging should be simi- 
larly treated. The distinction attempted to be drawn by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa can not be supported when we find the reason for 
NE with the tax in the instance of binding twine. 

Whatever the Senator from Iowa may think regarding the 
effect of the imposition of a duty upon grain bags, the fact re- 
mains in my State that it has made a difference of from 14 to 2 
cents a sack, and that since this bill was introduced the price of 
grain bazs has jumped up. 

Mr. BUTLER. ‘The Senator from Iowa contradicts himself in 
trying to explain some reason for putting binding twine on the 
free list and ane cotton bagging on the dutiable list. He is 

uick to point out that binding twine is a total loss to the farmer; 
therefore it is put on the free list to save the farmer from a loss 
by the tax. Then when cross-examined he denies that it is done 
to benefit the farmer or to relieve him from a tax. The Senator 
from Iowa was evidently taken by surprise. He catches his argu- 
ment on the fly, and has put himself in a contradictory position. 

If his reason be as first stated, that binding twine can not be 
reused, and therefore it is put on the free list, I want to call his 
attention to the fact that guano sacks are not reused. The guano 
eats them up. The one item of guano sacks costs the farmers of 
my State alone by this increased duty $10,000. 

Ir. TILL Tt costs the whole South in the neighborhood 
of half a million dollars. 

Mr. BUTLER. It costs your State $40,000 under this duty, if 
you use 200,000 tons of guano, as I think your State used last 
year. It costs the farmer of every State that much extra that 
uses as much as 200,000 tons of o. Therefore, if it were guano 
sacks alone, this article should be on the free list, according to the 
argument made by the Senator from Iowa. But the increased 
cost on guano sacks is @ bagatelle compared with the increased 
cost on cotton bagging and grain sacks and all the other jute ma- 
terial put 1 used by the farmers. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, this tax is indefensi- 
ble either from a protection or from a revenue standpoint. It can 
not be defended. It is sectional. It is a direct tax on the farmer. 
He must pay it. It is that much taken out of the small revenues 
that he now gets for his products, I feel very much like the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. I am ready to join you to take a week, 
if necessary, and longer before this iniquity shall be put through 
here—this iniquity robbing a class of men who are forced to pay 
higher for pat Aya they buy because of this tariff bill. 

very man who benefits by this tariff bill gets a part of his ben- 
efit from the increased prices on the manufactured material that 
the farmer buys, and that same farmer then is taxed a direct rev- 
enue tax to make up the deficiency caused by the prohibitory 
duties under the bill. You have put white pine luster at 82 a 
thousand and that cuts off your revenue. One dollar a thousand 
would yield a revenue. You turn around and attempt to make up 
your loss of revenue from that source by taxing the farmer a 
direct tax upon his cotton bagging. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
that I am negotiating with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Quay] for that speech, and I may be ready to start on it in the 
morning. 

. Mr. BUTLER. I will negotiate for one of equal length and 
join you. 

Mr. BACON. In reference to the disposition of bagging and 
ties, and of the deduction which is made on account thereof, I am 
informed by one who has accurate information that 6 per cent is 
deducted from the weight of a bale of cotton in Liverpool on ac- 
countoftare. That would make 30 pounds to a bale of 500 pounds. 
Everyone must know that in fixing the price of cotton on this side, 
that allowance is taken in consideration. Whatever may be the 
disposition of the bagging which is taken from the bales by the 

urchaser, two-thirds of the cotton crop goes to Europe, and there 
is certainly no return to the cotton planter here on account of the 
deduction of 6 per cent for tare. 

The learned and distinguished Senator from Iowa says, in 
explaining the fact that this discrimination was not guarded 
against by the conference committee, that there was no sugges- 
tion in that committee as to the discrimination. It is very natural 
to accou«t for that. Upon that conference committee, which had 
the dealing with this question and with its decision, there was 
no man from the South. There was not a single man present to 
represent the interests of the cotton planter. There was nota 
single man to make a suggestion in his interest. The consequence 
is that as to his interest there was an utter forgetfulness and a 
denial of it. 

This was the case not only as to cotton bagging and ties, but 
let anyone who will take the bill and go through it and see how 
much consideration there is in it for any interest at the South, 
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Take it schedule by schedule. The North swarms with factories of 
all kinds, and there is not a single schedule there in which there is 
not full and running over a provision of law which shall fill their 
coffers at the of the people of the section from which I come. 

It is 9 S i iu round numbers, that the bill will 
yield as much as 8200, 000,000. It is generally estimated, I believe 
(I am so informed by those more familiar with the subject than 
myself), that twice the amount of revenue is estimated as the amount 
represented in the increased cost of domestic products of similar 
character. Therefore if the bill in its provisions will yield $200,- 
000,000, itrepresents $400,000,000 in addition theretoas the increased 
price of the products of the factories of the North of all kinds, 
which will have to be paid by the consumers, of which number of 
consumers those residing in the cotton belt represent no small part. 

What are they to have in compensation for it? What is the 
basis of the prosperity that these Senators hold forth to the coun- 
try? The basis of it is the increased cost to be received by them 
in the sale of their products. By whom isit to be paid? it to 
be paid by the people from without or by our own citizens? When 
in one section of the country there is a great class of people pro- 
ducing the cotton crop—a class which can derive no benefit under 
the bill and which under the bill is to receive a great and almost 
incalculable increase of burden—and they ask this simple act of 
justice, this incom bly small amount com to that which 
they are going to called upon to pay under the bill, we are 
answered that there was no one in the committee to suggest their 
interest or to d it. 

Mr. ALLISON, . President—— 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Istated to the Senator and to the Senate that 
this matter was not in conference. 

Mr. TILLMAN. How did bagging and ties get back on the 
dutiable list then? 

Mr. BACON. It certainly was in conference. 

Mr. ALLISON. The question of binding twine was not in con- 
ference. I did not speak of cotton bagging or cotton ties. Of 
course that was matter of conflict in conference, and we reduced 
the duties one-half upon all of these articles that were in contest 
because of the vote in the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. I do not want the duty put back on binding 
twine. I do not think it should be put back on binding twine, be- 
cause the wheat grower stands next to the cotton grower. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I will. 
I just want to finish the sentence. I do not think the duty should 
be put back on binding twine, because I say the wheat grower 
stands next to the cotton grower in furnishing the great article of 
export which keeps upon a comparatively sound basis the finan- 
cial system of the country. If mes struck from the exports the 
cotton and the wheat, what would become of the other industries 
inthecountry? What would become of yourgoldreserve? What 
would become of your exchanges? Isay notonly as to the cotton 
grower, but as to the wheat grower, they ought to have this recog- 
nition on the part of thelawmaking power of this Government. 

When the Senator says that there was no one there to suggest 
that binding twine should be po: upon the dutiable list, that is 
not answering the question. e Senators knew that binding 
twine was upon the free list. The Senators knew that the ques- 
tion had been askeđ in the Senate why the discriminstion was 
made.. Isay there was no one there to suggest the interest of the 
cotton grower of the South that his necessary articles for 2 
his product to market should be put upon the free list, and tha 
it does not answer the question to say that no one proposed to put 
the wheat ganger upon the same plane so far as to make binding 
twine that he had to use also a đutiable article. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate put them upon an equality when 
wesent the bill to our conferees to fight and keep them on an 


equality. 
Mr. BACON. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate put these two articles, binding 
twine and cotton bagging, on an equality, and then we sent the 
bill to the conference committee for our conferees to fight and 


Korp men on an oqin iy 

. BACON. ost undoubtedly. The Senate, after a contest 
and after a vote, put these articles on the free list, and the Sen- 
ators were charged with the duty of representing the decision of 
the Senate in t regard. Not only so, Mr. President, but the 
Senate put upon that conference committee Senators who would 
have represented this interest, and you shut your doors to them. 
You-not only shut the doors of the conference committee to them 
while you were making up your judgment, but after you opened 
those doors and called them in, you refused to allow them even to 
read the bill before it should be reported to the House, much less 
to hear from them any remonstrance as to any injustice done to 
the great section of the country from which there was no repre- 
sentative upon that committee, 


Now I will hear the Senator from Alabama, begging his pardon 
for not having yielded more promptly at the time he desired. 

Mr. PETTUS. I merely desire to ask the Senator from Geor 
to state that there is no man from that section of the country who 
s the least desire to have binding twine placed upon the dutiable 

ist. 

Mr. BACON. Most 8 

Mr. PETTUS. We want our Western people to enjoy what lit- 
tle they have. If we never get anything, we want the farmers of 
the West to enjoy the little they have. It is a trifle. But what we 
want is to be put on an equality with all the people of the United 
States, and we will forever combat anything that does not do it. 

Mr. BACON. Iam glad that I had suggested the same thought 
before the Senator expressed it. Otherwise it might have been 
thought not to have been a genuine expression on my part. If the 
question were put to the Senate now independently, Shall bind- 
ing twine be put upon the dutiable list?" I would vote ** nay," even 
though I knew at the time you would still continue bagging upon 
the dutiablelist. I would do so because I think both are entitled 
to be placed on the freelist. But that fact does not change the 
situation. Here the Senators charged with the duty of repre- 
senting the decision of the Senate which put bagging upon the 
free list refused to maintain that decision, and at the same time 
they knew the fact that in such refusal they were perpetuating 
this discrimination against the cotton grower and in favor of the 
wheat grower. 

As I said in the beginning, I do not know that anything I can 
say can change this matter, but it is, speaking in all respect, some- 
thing that we can not regard as less than an outrage. With the 
great cotton-growing section keeping safe as it does the exchanges 
of the country by this important export, the largest of allexports— 
with the great cotton-growing section paying thisenormous tribute 
to the manufactaring interests of the North, you at the same time 
say that upon the nine or ten million bales of cotton the South 
produces it shall pay a bonus to the manufacturer of cotton bag- 
ging of over $300,000 a year. You might just as well send your 
taxgatherers down and go to each man’s door and take it and put 
it into your pockets as to put it in this bill, because that is the 
effect of it. hen you Pe on the top of that all the cotton ties, 
you have between six and seven hundred thousand dollars that you 
take from this laboring and hard-working, hardly self-maintainin 
class, in order to enrich those who are also going to be enrich 
under the bill at the cost of all other classes of the community. 

Mr. President, I can not believe that Senators will justify this 
action in their hearts. I can not believe that their ju ents ap- 
pove it. I appeal to Senators who have control of this matter to 

ow whether they will not stop and grant this slight meed of 
justice to this important class. Let it remain with the wheat 
growers of the West, but give also to the cotton growers of the 
South not only their bagging, but their ties. The smallest thing 
that you can do is to compensate them in the one hundredth de- 
gree for what they will have to pay of increased cost under this 
bill in favor of the thousand and one or the ten thousand and one 
manufacturing industries and interests of the North, 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, binding twine and covering for 
cotton and bags seem to me to stand on the same footing, and I 
do not understand apon what theory the committee repudiate tho 
action of the Senate by putting on thedutiable list again what we 

ut on the free list. The binding-twine concession to the farmer 
is a trifling thing. It was claimed in 1894, when the Wilson bill 
was pending, that there had been some advantage taken by the 
American manufacturers of binding twine of the fact that there 
was a duty on the twine which made it impossible for the foreign 
manufacturer to bring it in. The most of the twine used in this 
country is manufactured in the United States, but believing that 
these manufacturers had taken advantage of the fact that there 
was a prohibition to some extent of foreign twine, I voted, anda 
good many other Republicans on this side of the Chamber voted, 
to put binding twine on the free list. 
e same reason that pat binding twine on the free list should 
p bagging on the free list. As stated by the Senator from Cali- 
ornia [Mr. WHITE], and as everybody ought to know, the wheat 
ower, who is compelled in many sections of the country to use ' 
bags, never uses them over again. The bags are not returned, and 
if they were, they would not be fit for use. The same is true of 
the coarse bags that are used for potatoes. They are used very 
largely in my State, where there is a large export of potatoes. 
They are never returned; they are never used again. There isas 
much waste in that case as in binding twine. 

I did not rise to make any extended remarks upon this question, 
but I want tosubmit a suggestion to the committee. TheSenator 
from Iowa says, as if there was great merit in that action, ** We 
have reduced the tariff on this article one-half." Mr. President, 
who authorized the committee to reduce it one-half? We here; 
we, the rulers of this rie reduced it entirely and put it on 
the free list. What ri grae ue tt par recen A 


in and say, ** We will differ with the Senate; we will take 
when the Senate had said they should have the whole. 
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Every committee of conference is the agent and representative 
of the body that appoints it. There has been heretofore a notion 
in the body and in the committee that, whenever a conference 
committee was appointed, they must stand for what the body had 
decreed. We said here by a yea-and-nay vote that these articles 
should be upon the free list, as we had said that white pine should 
not have upon it a duty more than $1 per thousand feet. The 
Senate conferees were under obligations, honorable obligations, 
to go into the conference and say to the House conferees, “ This 
is ihe edict of the Senate; we stand by it," and if they could not 
have brought the House to their terms it was their duty, in ac- 
cordance with the methods heretofore pursued, to have come into 
the Senate and asked us, Shall we still adhere to your amend- 
ment or shall we recede?" 

Iventure to say in the whole history of these controversies there 
never has been a case of this kind where a conference committee 
surrendered the direct will of the Senate without at least coming 
back and taking the opinion of the Senate. 

If we may believe the reports that are su to be true, and 
which I believe to be true, the committee did not attempt to main- 
tain these articles upon the free list any more than they attempted 
to maintain the duty upon white pine at $1 a thousand. Idonotsay, 
Mr. President, that they did not finesse, and 1 do not say that they 
did not discuss it; but I know—and I state it here—that on white 

ine the members of that conference cominittee entered into the 
iscussion at once in favor of abandoning the position of the Sen- 
ate. I have every reason to believe that the same thing was done 
as to the articles which were put upon the free list by the Senate. 

If I can get a chance, I mean to vote against the committee's 
conclusions. I mean to vote to send this report back to the con- 
ference committee; and if, in the course of time, a lower duty 
can not be had, I think there should be a new conference, and I 
think there should be a new committee. I think that we are en- 
titled to have men upon that conference to represent the majority 
of the Senate, and not the minority. I complain of that, Mr. 
President, and I intend to vote against this bill. I intend to vote 
against accepting this report, for the purpose of seeing if we can 
not instruct this committee, as I believe we are able to do here, 
that white pine shall remain at the McKinley rate and the rate at 
which we put it, and that these other articles shall remain upon 
the free list. 

There is every reason why they should remain there. It is the 
slightest possible concession that the conferees have made, and 
the only concession they have made to the agriculturists of this 
country. They have put a duty upon wheat and they have put a 
duty upon barley, and they expect to go on the stump and tell the 
farmers of this country, We protected you." Look at our im- 
ports. There would not be wheat and barley enough coming into 
fhe country even without a duty to affect the price of wheat or 
barley one single mill; and they know it. They could give some 
relief to the people who are compelled to pay whatever duty may 
be imposed upon manufactured articles; but in this case they are 
not protecting any American manufacturer, for these are foreign 

s. They are not building up the production of bagging in 
is country. for, as everybody knows, that is an impossibility. 

As wassaid by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], the agri- 
culturists of this country have been furni ing the great bulk of 
our exports. What have the cotton and woolen manufacturers 
and other manufacturers in the technical sense done to increase 
our exports? This. last year the exports amounted to $278,000,000, 
which is more than they ever amounted to in any other year in 
our history; and the agricultural exports ran from 73 per cent, 
which they were two years ago, down to 66.6 per cent this last year. 
Still the agriculturists furnished two-thirds of all the exports. 

Where would you have been in this country if it had not been 
for the agricultural exports which have gone abroad to settle the 
balance of trade? You would not have had a gold dollar. You 
men who are fri ned at the fleeing of the dollar to Europe 
would not have had an American gold dollar in circulation any- 
where but for the American farmer, who has furnished the great 
body of exports for the last fifty years; and yet when he comes 
here and asks for the mere pittance of a relief from duty upon 
bags, he is told that the Government is too poor, that this is a 
revenue duty, and they can not have that relief. : 

I hope the American farmer will understand one thing, and 
that is, that he gets no favors in an American iff which are 
worthy of his attention or his thanks. "There is not a thing in 
this tariff bill that ought to stir the heart of any American farmer 
with anything but indignation and hate toward the people who 
thus treat him. And yet we are told that the committee have 
made a concession to beet sugar. The concession was never made 
to the farmer: it was never made to the beet raiser; it was made 
to the great trust. and if the great trust had said that they did 
not want as much tariff, that it would have been to their interest 
to have had none, they would not have had any. The American 
people will not be fooled into the belief that this helps the produc- 
tion of beet sugar orof anything else. They know that this is the 
meanest tariff bill, that it is the most expensive and the most 


burdensome "ien the American people that has ever been enacted, 
0 


and they will w when they come to pay. the increased duties 
and find no increased benefits at whose door to lay the blame. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
whether he desires to prolong this matter any further this evening? 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that the reading of the conference 
report may be finished to-night. 

Mr. WHITE. There is considerable of it yet. Iinquire what 
is the page which is being read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading has been continued 
to the end of paragraph 344, on page 20. 

Mr. WHITE. Ido not think we can gain any time by remain- 
ing here. We are going right along with this subject as fast as 
we can. I will state also, so far as I am concerned—and I know 
itis the case with other Senators—that we are desirous of doing 
some work outside of the Senate on this bill; we are trying to 
familiarize ourselves with it, so as to get through with it as soon 
as Ls ible, and we have been unable to devote much attention to it. 

. ALLEN. I had the impression that this discussion was 
somewhat irregular; that the discussion properly would come off 
when the conference report had been read. I therefore, contrary 
to my usual course, have withheld any remarks upon this 8 
and shall withhold them until the erence report has been fully 
read. I believe we can make better time and accomplish better 
results by adjourning at this time and going on with the discus- 
sion to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the conference report will be read now 
until it is concluded, and then the discussion can go on to-morrow. 

Mr. WHITE. Some of us prefer, on account of the way in 
which this matter was concocted, to treat it as it is being treated; 
and we think it can be better understood by referring to the sev- 
eral paragraphs as they come up, so that we can get a fair idea of 
what they contain. Of course the majority are very familiar 
with the bill—some of the majority, at all events, are very famil- 
iar with the bill—and there is no necessity for them devoting any 
7 time, therefore, on the other side to its consideration. 

t is not so with us. Iam speaking for myself. I should like to 
consolidate my remarks, and I hate to be compelled to look around 
for z poron and to make inquiries of Senators on the other side. I 
dislike to question them about this matter; I dislike it very much; 
and I feelif we have an adjournment now, we shall be better able 
to-morrow to go on with 8 celerity than we have pro- 
ceeded with to-day, though we have done a very hard day’s work, 
notwithstanding the adverse circumstances. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will it suit Senators toadjourn until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow? : 

Mr. WHITE. We had better meet at 12 o'clock to-morrow, and 
if there had been undue delay —and there is not, for we are going 
on and discussing the matters as they come up—there would prob- 
ably be no objection to meeting at an earlier hour. 

. ALLEN, In view of the fact that the conference report is 
printed, and we have the bill and amendments printed, why not 
waive the further reading of the report? 

Mr. WHITE. Iprefer not. Iconfess my want of familiarity 
with the report. Iam tryingto find out whatit means. I donot 
expect to learn what it means in many particulars, but, so far as 
Ican, I wish to be enlightened. 

Mr. ALLEN. The literal reading by the Secretary does not do 
any good, and does not inform any Senator any more than would 
his own eyesight. 

Mr. ITE. That may be; but there are some things that ap- 
pear t 3 differently from what they do to another. 

Mr. N. I will not undertake to hasten a vote, because I 
do not think we can reach a vote before Saturday, if we do then. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope Senators will agree to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. I am willing to yield to Senators either after the read- 
t the report has been completed, or to yield now, if Senators 

ill agree to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock. I think we shall find 
it much more convenient to meet at that hour. 

Mr. WHITE. Ithink the Senator from Iowa upon this first day 
of the bringing in of this conference report to the Senate ought 
to be satisfied with what has been done to-day. It must be re- 
membered that even the so-called Democratic conferees have had 
no more opportunity of studying these amendments and examining 
them than any other mem of the Senate, The first day the 
conference committee met we were informed, very properly, no 
doubt, and with exceeding politeness, that our presence would 
not be required, and we absented ourselves. Then when we met 
again and the report was presented to us for the first time, and we 
signified a desire of going over it for ourselves, intimating in the 
most bland manner possible—imitating, as far as possible, the Sen- 
ators upon the other side [laughter]—that we might be permitted 
to retire somewhere and consult about it, we were informed that 
there was so much affection prevailing between the Republican 
conferees and ourselves that they could not avoid.our company or 
we theirs; and that such consultation as might be had must be 
publicly had, and that we would not have an opportunity of 
exchanging views privately. 
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When the Senate adjourns, we are able to get away from this 
companionship, however poene it ordinarily is, and sometimes, 
in the consideration of a tariff bill, occasionally obtrusive; and it 
appears to me now, on this first day of the consideration of the 
conference report, that the Senator from Iowa ought to let us go 
atthis hour, especially as the bill has been hastened elsewhere so 
much that one of the gentlemen voting for it in another part of 
the world remarked to me to-day that he was reading it over to 
find out what it was that he had voted for. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from California states, so far as 
he goes, I belieye, the historical progress of this bill. He has 
neglected, however, to state that we have pursued precisely the 
course that always has been pursued hitherto. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope I shall not be held accountable for that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly, I hold no one accountable. 

The Senator has also failed to state, or forgotten to state, that we 
not only did not ask our Democratic friends to leave the commit- 
tee room, but we absolutely offered to surrender the room to them 
and to vacate it ourselves in order that they might have a full 
opportunity of discussing whatever course they wished to pursue. 

r. JONES of Arkansas. For a few minutes. 

Mr. WHITE. The distinguished Senator from Iowa will admit 
that he stated for a few minutes. Of course we regarded his 
remarks as complimentary, for they signified that he could not 
dispense with our presence and companionship for a longer time. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not remember that I made that particular 
remark. However, I know that we are all anxious to get on as 
rapidly as possible with this matter and to suit ourselves to the 
convenience of each other. I should have been very glad to have 
made greater progress to-day than we have made; but I hope Sen- 
ators will agree to meet here at 11 o'clock to-morrow; and if they 
will, I will myself now submit a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas and Mr. WHITE. Not to-morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well Then I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business, 

'The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After forty-three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were 8 and (at 6 o’clock and 
3 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, July 21, 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 20, 1897. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 


J. Hart Brewer, of New Jersey. to be assistant appraiser of 
Pos ain in the district of New York, in the State of New 
ork. 
POSTMASTERS. 


A. S. Ellingson, to be postmaster at Northwood, in the county 
of Grand Forks and State of North Dakota. 

Elwyn J. Barrow, to be tmaster at St. Francisville, in the 
parish of West Feliciana and State of Louisiana. 

Jacob W. Dudley, to be req at East Radford, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Virginia. 

Wesley J. Cook, to be tmaster at Blair, in the county of 
Washington and State of Nebraska. 

Alfred L. Brande, to be 5 at Pierce, in the county of 
Pierce and State of Nebraska. 

Edson E. Burnham, to be postmaster at Amite City, in the 
parish of Tangipahoa and State of Louisiana. 

Frank E. Miller, to be postmaster at Neosho, in the county of 
Newton and State of Missouri. 

Thaddeus L. Wills, to be postmaster at Lamar, in the county of 
Barton and State of Missouri. 

Riley S. Hart, to be postmaster at Lyons, in the county of Burt 
and State of Nebraska. 

Samuel S. Dingee, to be postmaster at Wilmette, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois. 

Everett W. Osgood, to be postmaster at Winnetka, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois. 

David R. Fish. to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, in the county 
of Lawrence and State of Illinois. 

Huitt H. Nutter, to be postmaster at Martinsville, in the county 
of Morgan and State of Indiana. 

George G. Bown, to be postmaster at Fairport, in the county of 
Monroe and State of New York. 

M. A. Gilson, to be postmaster at Harvey,in the county of 
Cook and State of Illinois. 

Thomas D. Fitzpatrick, to be postmaster at Salina, in the county 
of Saline and State of Kansas. 

Danforth A. Clark, to be postmaster at Tomahawk, in the county 
of Lincoln and State of Wisconsin. 

A. S. Davis, to be postmaster at McGregor, in the county of 
McLennan and State of Texas. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, July 21, 1897. 
The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by Rev. L. B. Wirsos, D. D., of the city of Baltimore. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
PETITION. 


Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of 24 citizens of Elklick, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation for a more rigid 
restriction of immigration; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

WITHDRAWAL OF A MEMORIAL. 

Mr. NELSON. Yesterday I presented the memorial of James 
Seldon Cowdon, relative to the Lake Borgne outlet, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

I now move that that order be rescinded, that the committee be 
discharged from the further consideration of the memorial, and 
that it be withdrawn from the files. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 
ported a joint resolution (S. R. 64) providing for a compilation of 
all the treaties now in force between the United States and any 
foreign government; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. FAULKNER. From the Joint Select Committee to Investi- 
gate the Charities and Reformatory Institutions in the District of 
Columbia I submit a partial report. I move that 200 extra copies 
of the report be printed for the use of the committee, and that 
they be bound in paper. ° 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. SPOONER introduced a bill (S. 2429) granting an increase 
of penon to Elisha L. Ashley; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. SEWELL introduced a bill (S. 2480) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to appoint commissioners to estimate dam- 
ages done to planted oysters and oyster beds in Raritan Bay and 
adjoining waters in New York and New Jersey, and to make com- 

nsation therefor; which was read twice by its title, and re- 

erred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2431) to carry into effect 
the findings of the Court of Claims in the cases of Edward N. 
Fish and others for supplies furnished the Indian service; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


Claims. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2432) for the relief of Susannah 
P. Swoope, of Clearfield County, Pa.; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. McENERY introduced a bill (S. 2433) for the relief of 
Simon Witkowski, of Ashton, La., as found due by the Court of 
Claims under the act March 3, 1883; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. MORGAN introduced a bill (S. 2434) providing for the pay- 
ment of certain claims reported allowed by the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia under the act of Congress of August 5, 
1886; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing popora, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

e also introduced a bill (S. 2435) to carry out the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of the estate of Benjamin E. 
Moody, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. TURNER introduced a bill (S. 2436) for the relief of John 
O'Keane, of the Stateof Washington; which wasread twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, $ 

Mr. ALLISON introduced the following bills; which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions: 

A bill (S. 2437) to increase the pension of Frances P. Trumbull, 
widow of Matthew M. Trumbull; 

A bill (S. 2438) granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
Walters; 

A bill (S. 2439) granting a pension to Catharine Emory; 

A bill (S. 2440) granting a pension to Mrs. Anna Stella Long; 

A bill (S. 2441) granting an increase of pension to Maj. John H. 
Georkee, Iowa City, Iowa; 

A bill (S. 2442) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza Farley, Wyo- 
ming, Iowa; : 

A bill (S. 2443) granting g pension to Col. James C. Robinson; and 


A bill (S. 2444) granting a pension to Sarah V. Lothrop. 

Mr. ALLISON introduced the following bills; which were sev- 
erally read twice by their titles, and referred to Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 2445) for the relief of Catharine Brown, widow of 
Isaac P. Brown, alias Albert B. Cole; 
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A bill (S. 2446) granting an honorable discharge te Thomas 
Walker; 

A bill (S. 2447) granting an honorable discharge to James Boyle; 

A bill (S. 2448) for the relief of Robert McFarland; and 

A bill (S. 2449) for the relief of Enoch Davis. 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 2450) for the relief of 
Susannah P. Swoope; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill 9 2451) providing for the adjust- 
ment of certain claims of the United States against the State of 
Tennessee, and certain claims of the State of Tennessee against 
the United States; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 2452) for the relief of Simon 
Witkowski, of Ashton, La., as found due by the Court of Claims 
under the act of March 3, 1883; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2453) granting a pension to 
Esther Jackson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2454) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to George A. Daniels; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. FORAKER introduced a bill (S. 2455) for the relief of Levi 
Stoltz; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPRINT OF A BILL. 


Mr. ALLEN. On the 19th of this month I introduced a bill 
(S. 2405) to amend an act entitled An act granting pensions to 
soldiers and sailors who are incapacitated for the performance of 
manual labor, and providing for pensions to widows, minor chil- 
dren, and dependent parents," and for other purposes. The bill 
was printed, butitisfullof errors. Imove that it be reprinted in 
accordance with the copy which I send to the desk. 

'The motion was agreed to. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any further morning busi- 
ness? If not, the Chair lays before the Senate the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment and to encourage the industries of the United States. The 
Secretary will proceed. 
^ ae Secretary resumed the reading of the conference report, as 

ollows: 


Amendment numbered 502: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 562, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the words four ounces” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“four and one-half ounces;" aud in line 20, strike out the words four 
ounces" and insert in lieu thereof the words four and one-half ounces;" 

and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 576: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 576, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word "ten" and insert in lieu 
thereof the word twelve;”’ and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 579: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 573. and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word ten“ and insert in lieu thereof 


the word *twelve;" and the Senate a to the same. 

Amendment numbered 581: That the House recede f rom its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 584, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word ''noils," insert the words “wool extract;" and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 588: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 588, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line20f the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the word "thirty-five" and insert in lieu thereof the word 
"thirty;" and in line 5, strike out the word “thirty-five” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word "thirty;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Can we not have the paragraph read as it 
will be when agreed to—the whole clause? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheSecretary will read as requested. 

The SECRETARY. On page 136 of the amended bill, as amended 
the paragraph will read: 


365. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more than 30 
cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be two and one-half times the duty 
imposed by this act on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at 
more than 30 cent: per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and one-half 
times the duty im by this act on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first 
class, and in addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


'The reading of the report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 6/9: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 608, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: ‘thereto on all the foregoing valued at not above 70 
cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; valued above 70 cents per pound, 55 
per cent ad valorem;" and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should be glad to find what the 
Secretary has been reading. I was Sri to find one amendment, 
but he has read another, and will pro y pass to another before 
I find the one I was trying to learn about. I should like to know 
what he has just read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Amendment numbered 603. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Arkansas will allow me a 
moment, I have some tables with reference to the s schedule, 
prepared by Mr. Schoenhof, which I should like to have printed 
in the Recorp. They may be examined to-morrow with more 
care than they can be examined now in the present condition. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the order to 
print in the RECORD will be made. = 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that he had better have the tables printed as a document. 

Mr. WHITE. I will state that owing to the manner in which 
the tables are necessarily compiled I desire to get the proof as soon 
as possible, and they will be printed in the RECORD as soon as the 
proof is corrected. 

Mr. COCKRELL. A proof can be obtained from the print as 
a document as quickly as from the RECORD. 

Mr. WHITE. Let them be printed in the RECORD and in the 
form of a document also. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request? 
The Chair hears none, and that will be the order. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Tabulated statement relative to sugar schedule of the pending tariff bill. 


Amended Senate bill: 


Molasses sugar, jaggery, etc. 


Centrifugal 
and musco- 
vado—differ- 


Price Duty- Duty- Price Duty- | Differ- 
Degrees. given by Baty par paid pride Drawback | paid Tuin qu Md ene Inte of mo. Dut m pall ence be- 
su ds. | Der 100 allowance. of sugar fired under e 50] pries price ot tween 
dani pounds. pounds in refined. fined under || raw and re- jag- per 1 price sugar duty-paid 
Dingley fined under gery, Pounds. per 100} in re- T ood 
R amen un 
Senate bill. ete Las fined. | refined. 
$1.19 $1.00 $2.19 Poe 83.212 $1. 346 $1, 426 $0.99 $1.00 $1.99 925 $ 
1.25 1.08 2.28 144. 82 8.301 1.257 1.337 1.05 1.02 2.01 $500 1.638 
1.31 1.06 2.91 142.95 9.389 1.169 1.249 1.11 1.04 2.15 8.07 1.568 
1.37 1.09 2.46 141.08 3.468 1.090 1.170 1.17 1.06 2.23 9.144 1.494 
1.43 1.12 2.55 139.21 3.55 1.008 1. 088 1.23 1.08 2.31 3.21 1.423 
1.49 1.15 2.61 137.35 8.62 .998 1.018 1.29 1.10 2.99 3.28 1.357 
1.55 1.18 2.73 135. 3.70 . 858 . 938 1,35 1.12 2.47 3.347 1.29 
1.61 1.21 2.82 133.61 3. 767 ~ 791 871 1.41 1.14 2.05 8.407 1.231 
1.67 1.24 2.91 131.74 3.824 784 814 1.47 1.16 2.63 3.45 1.168 
1.73 1.27 3.00 129. 8.897 .051 741 1.53 1.18 2.71 8.52 1.118 
1.78 1.30 8.08 128.01 3.94 618 -698 1.58 1.29 2.18 8. 558 1.08 
1.83 1.33 3.16 126.14 3.981 577 657 1.6 1.22 2.85 3.591 1.047 
1.88 1.36 3.24 124. 4.027 531 611 1.68 1.24 2.92 3.62 1.018 
1. 92 1.39 3.31 122.41 4.051 507 587 " 
1.96 1.42 9.88 120.54 4.073 «485 582 
on 1.45 3.45 118. 4.095 43 
2. 1.48 3.52 116.81 4.111 447 
2.0 1.51 3.59 114.94 4.129 .429 
2.11 1.54 3.05 113.07 4.128 . 430 
2.14 1.57 3.71 111.20 4.125 413 
2.17 1.60 3.77 109.34 4.120 438 
2.20 1.63 8.83 107.47 4.117 441 
2.23 1.66 3.89 105.6 4.108 .450 
2.26 1.69 9.95 103. 73 4.096 .482 
2.29 1.72 4.01 101.87 4.086 .472 
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TTT $1.19 . —— — 1  $0.8995 | $2.0895 148.68 $3. 055 593 476 $1. 666 8.405 Š 
— 1.25 ^ .93975 | 2.1875 144.82 8.169 .479 50 1.75 2,535 OL 
ies sus 1.31 5 .9825 | 2.2925 142.95 8, 289 359 52t 1.834 2.617 - 823 
— 1.71. 1.0275 2.8075 141.08 3.384 1.204 .548 1.918 2.704 TAL 
1.3 L 1.0725 | 2.5025 139.21 3.475 1.173 -572 2.002 2.78 .095 
1.49| 1. 1.1175 | 2.6075 197.35 3.588 1.062 . 596 2.086 2.872 573 
1.551. 1.1625 | 2.7125 135.48 3.672 976 .02 2.17 2.94 . 005 
1.601 1. 1.205 | 2.8175 133.01 3.719 . 809 644 2.254 8.01 .435 
1.67 1. 1.2535 | 2.9925 131.74 3.854 -T -668 2.998 3.008 349 
1.3 1. 1.2975 | 3.0975 199.88 8.939 -T9 -692 2.422 3. 148 .291 
CIIM 178] I. 1.335 | 3.115 123. 01 3.98 . 668 712 2.492 3.19 .255 
— 1.83] L 1.3725 | 8.2095 126.14 4.08 -618 TR 2.562 3.228 217 
Rt 1.88] 1. — — 1.41 3.29 124.27 4.088 -56 -752 2.62 3.263 182 
m Pris 192 1.462 | 3.382 122.41 4.14 -508 .T08 2.688 3.28 .105 
1.96 1.496 | 3.456 120.54 4.164 AR .TRA 2.74 9.293 .152 
2.00 1.53 9.53 118.67 4.196 -452 -80 2.80 9.223 .122 
2.04 1.504 | 3.004 116.81 4.21 .438 810 2.850 3.342 .108 
2.08 1.508 | 3.678 114.94 4.23 -418 8 2.912 8.918 .097 
2.31 1.628 | 3.738% 113.07 4.221 421 841 2.954 3.338 107 
2.14 1.655. | 3.795 111.20 4.215 48 .866 2.990 3.325 12 
„ 2.17 1.689 | 3.859 109.34 4.218 E: . 868 3.088 3.82 *.125 
. 2.20 1.72 3.92 107.47 4.214 431 8 3.08 3.31 .135 
NPS AS DOPO Iw 2.23 1.75 8.98 105.6 4.208 445 802 3.122 3.9297 41085 
ee 2.26 1.78] | 4.041 108.73 4.2 448 904 3.164 3.28 .165 
T 2.29 182 | 4092 101.87 4.17 478 916 B. 206 8.27 175 
Conference committee bill. Summary giving the difference between the cost of duty-paid raw sugar con- 
ss uet oo vies ce CU is AD IET ES EIE A ee $2.20 tained in 100 pounds of refined sugar, etc.—Continued. 
Conference I < 
Equivalent of German 


. 704 
; .T09 
1618 E 1698 
877 1618 E 
2 & B 
.19 95 1 146.08 | 83.130 404 ; : : 
"5 wr 2 255 144.82 3.348 "US 2: — d 
1.81 re 2.38 142.988 259 1301 m de 355 
187 1.055 2.495 141.08 | 3421 1.212 2 35 -587 
1.43) 1.09 2.82 139.21 | 3.508 1.125 ao 2 -509 
149| 1.125 2.615 137.35 | 3.589 1.04 45 n £05 
L| 1.16 2.71 13548| 3.672 “961 im 10 s 
161 1.195 2.805 183.61 3.74 803 45 s -518 
1.87 13 2.90 13.44 | 3.8 813 at 4 85 
173] 1.29 2.995 129.88 | 3.808 JA £0 H5 85 
178 1.30 3.08 128.01 | 3.9 E 2 42 845 
18 1.335 8.165 196.14 | 3.99] 1642 . . 1 
i$ i| | SL i E 
rw rau 84D 120.54 £10 E Ee JONES f Arim =. At what potat dia the Senate leave 
D 8 E E 7 : 0 e consideration of the report on yesterday? 
a RE ke| ia de % | The VICE-PRESIDENT. At amendment numbered 562, page 
£u re Pe nao er -4506 20 of the conference report. 
2.14 ; ; : ; ; : i " 
2.17 1.65 3 85 10 45 7452 s is Mr. gone of Arkansas. On what page is amendment num 
22| te | go | ioe | in ‘Bis The VICE-PRESIDENT. On page 139 of the amended bill, 
2.26) 175 4.015 oe? |. Stee - 4095 | eighteenth line, near the bottom of the page. 
sich (rake bey Pa tes as 4 r. JONES of Arkansas. On what page of the bill did the Sen- 


ate the consideration this morning’ 


giving the difference between the cost of duty-paid raw sugar con- The VICE-PRESIDENT. On e 126 of the amended bill. 
tained in 100 pounds of refined sugar and cost of 100 pounds of German Ir. JONES of Arkansas. I should like the Secretary to begin 
granulated, paid, including German 3 equi: t acd on $2.30 5 ^ 
net dutiable value), under the provisions of the Dingley bill, the Senate bill. ain at amendment numbered 562 and go over the amendments. 
the amended Senate bill, the conference committee rates. and the present tarif | The minority members of the Finance Committee were not in 


act as now applied. their seats when the report was taken up. We did not know the 
motion was made and had no notice. 
The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 562, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, strike out the words “four ounces” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “four and one-half ounces; and in line 20, strike out the words “ four 
ounces" and insert in lieu thereof words four and one-half ounces; ™ 


$1.46 $1,593 $100 | and the Senate agree to the same. 
f. 12 149 Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like the Senator from Iowa 
ee 1.090 1.204 ‘741 | or the Senator from Rhode Island to explain the effect of this 
70 1.008 1.173 -6 | amendment. What are the changes proposed? 
a Y 3 -53| Mr. ALLISON. It throws the articles weighing less than 4j 
82 7791 8⁰⁰ 28 | ounces into the 35 per cent ad valorem clause. f 
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nae JONES of Arkansas, It is an increase in the rate on linen 
brics? 

Mr. ALLISON. I should say it was not an increase, but a 
üecrease. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph reads: 

346. Woven fabrics or articles not specially provided for in this act, com- 
re of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these ri epe or either of of them 

the com ent material of chief value, weighing 4} ounces or more per 
square y: 

Mr. ALLISON. Four and one-half ounces or more.” I un- 
derstand it changes the dividing line and throws the articles under 
4j ounces into the 35 per cent clause, which is a less rate, I think. 
It was intended to apply to wearing apparel. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. As the Senator is not sure about it, 
I will have to ook at the paragraph to see. 

Mr. ALLISON. I answer ut it as I know. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the number of the paragraph? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Paragraph 346, page 120 of the bill 
and page 20 of the report. It is amendment numbered 502. It is 

tho dam of these goods below 4 ounces. Are they provided for in 
the f last clause? 
Mr. ALLISON. They are provided for in the last clause, which 
reads: 


Woven fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or 
either of them is the component material of chief value, — such as is 
known — — —— weighing less Shen 4j ounces per and 

threads to the square inch, DOE bb the warp and 
Eur 55 5 35 per cent ad valorem. 


It throws between 4 and 4 ounces into the 35 per cent clause if 
they contain more than 100 threads to the square inch. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All right. 
Nt VICE-PRESIDENT. The uc 1 proceed. 
The Secretary resumed the reading of the E as follows: 
Amendment numbered 576: That the House recede from its disagreement 
—.— amendment of the Senate numbered 576. and agree to the same with 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word "ten" and insert in lieu 
thereof the word -> twelve;" and the Senate agree to the same. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ishouldliketo find where the amend- 
ment is. 
The SECRETARY. 
line AG 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let the Secretary read amendment num- 
bered 570, on page 130. 
"The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Pep pie on wees ee class. if imported in condition ee 


or which shall not contain more than 8 pe: 
e Eo be C 
they would otherwise be subjected. 


ars COCKRELL. What was agreed to in lieu of that amend- 


™ The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the para- 
graph as amended by the conference committee. 
e Secretary as follows: 


It occurs on page 132 of the amended bill, 


854. The duty on wools of the first class which shall be imported washed 
shall be twice amount of the duty to which they would rag subjected if 
im unwashed; and the duty on wools of the first and d 
which shall shall be times the duty to which they 
would be su if im The page Bra on woois of the third 
class, if im: tion for use in carding or 


into yarns, 
Sian pes ert ee dick ys eng edere 


jected. 
Amendment numbered 579—— 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amendments changing the rates 
in wool seem somehow to elude my search. Is not amendment 
numbered 574 the next one? 

Mr. ALLISON. The effect of these amendments is to increase 
the duty eee and second class wools from 10 to 11 cents. 

Mr. JO of Arkansas. Iam aware of that fact; but Ishould 
like to Parodie why it is that the amendment is not reported 
to the Senate. It is quite a material one. I should be glad to 
have formally stated to the Senate what the action of the con- 

Mr. ALLISON. The amendments are reported.to the Senate. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. As I understand it, from einer 
ment 562 we go to amendment 576 next, and that certainl 

Mr. ALLISON. No. 574 is the amendment found on m ge 182. 
If the Senator will examine the conference report, he wil see that 
the Senate recedes from 574 and 575. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Thereby increasing the rate on first 
and second class wools from 10 to 11 cents and from 11 to 12 cents? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is where it is found. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In a matter of so much importance I 
felt like the Senate ought to understand distinctly what was done 
by the conference committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 1 think it is pretty well known now. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will be found in amendments numbered 574 
and 575, from which the Senate conferees receded. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Iowa yield a mo- 


ment? I desire to say to the Senator from Arkansas that the Sec- 
retary commenced in the absence of Senators on the Finance 
Committee at amendment numbered 562 and had gone on to the 
point that was reached. I called for the reading of paragrap 
365 as amended. Now he has ski from that to 576, over those 
which had already been read. e the Senator from Ar- 
kansas desires that the Secretary s read them again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Secre- 
tary has read each one of them the second time. He has taken 
them in order, upon the request of the Senator from Arkansas, 
and is reading each one of them the second time. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Paragraph 358 as amended by the 
committee of conference would then read: 

358. On wools of the third class and on camel's hair of the third class the 
8 shall be 12 cents or less per pound, the duty shall be4 cents per 
poun 

That makes 12 cents the dividing line in carpet wools instead of 
13, as proposed by the House, and 10,as fixed by the Senate. What 
is the next? 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 579: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 579, and agree tothe same withan 
amendment as follows: Strike out the word ten“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “twelve; ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 584: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 584, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted d — ent, 

after the word ''noils," insert the words “wool extract; and th: te 
agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Whatis wool extract? That seems 
to be a new classification. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Itisa = preparation of shoddy. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the nee as follows: 

Amendment numbered 588: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 588, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as Se Inline zof the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the word “thirty-five’’ and insert in lieu thereof the word 

thirty: and in line 5, strike out the word “thirty-five” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word thirty; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Where is that in the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Paragraph 365, page 136. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What change was made from the 


The Secretary read as follows: 
22e out the word “thirty-five” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
Ax y 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In what line? 
5 In lines 6, 8, and 9 of the amended bill, on 


page 1 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I oe it was read to strike out 
thirty“ and insert ‘‘thirty-five.” I see. 

‘The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, a follows: 

Amendment numbered 603: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 603, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter y said amendment 
insert the following: "thereto on all the ag . — at not above 70 
cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; v: above 70 cents per pound, 55 
per cent ad valorem;" and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr.WHITE. On what page is that found? 

The SECRETARY. On page 140. Instead of the Senate amend- 
ment, which reads: 

"Thereto on all the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The conference amendment is to insert: . 

Thereto the foregoing valued at not a' centa 
centad since — — above 70 cents ö — 55 per — ad ge yr ta = 

Mr. WHITE. I inquire of the Senator from Iowa whether the 
conference provision is not an increase of the Senate provision in 

paragraph 308, rege NR 140? 
It is an increase of 5 cents on goods valued at 

over . pone cents 


per pound. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is an increase over the Senate bill, but not 
an increase over the House bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Iwas inquiring in reference to the Senate bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is an increase over the Senate bill of 5 cents, 
but a reduction from the House bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the Senator from California ready? 
The Secretary will proceed. 

The Secretary 8 the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 605: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 605, and Ie tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inser said amendment in- 
sert the following: “thereto on all the foregoing Sens at not above 70-cents 
per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; valued above 70 cents per pound, 55 per 
cent ad valorem; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. WHITE. This is also an increase over the Senate rate. Am 
I right, Lask the Senator from Iowa? 

5 SSO It is the same increase as in the preceding 

paragraph 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as foliows: 


Amendment numbered 614: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 614, and agree to the same with 


Senate rate in that item? 
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an amendment as follows: Strike out the words “sixty-two and one-half” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “sixty; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Mr. WHITE. What was done with amendments 606, 607, 608, 
Amendment 610 restores the House rate. That is on 
page 142. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The House receded. 

Mr. WHITE. The House did not recede where the House rate 
was restored. That is a recession on the part of the Senate and 
not of the House. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate conferees receded on 
amendment numbered 610. 

Mr. ALLISON. The House receded on the other amendment. 

Mr. WHITE. Exactly; but I desire to attract attention to the 
fact that 610 restores the House rate. 

a ALLISON. That is a case where the Senate conferees re- 
ceded. 

Mr. WHITE. The paragraph then stands as follows: 


870. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, fnclading shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted articles 
of every description, e up or manufactured wholly or in part. felts not 
woven and not specially provided for in this act, composed wholly or in part 
of wool, the duty per pound shall be four times the duty imposed by this act. 
on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 


The Senate amended,as far as the last item is concerned, by 
eliminating “sixty and inserting '*fifty-five." This rate, it will 
be remembered, was considered quite high during the debate, but 
the House rate is now restored, substituting ‘‘ sixty” for ‘‘fifty- 
five” in the Senate bill. I believe I am correct in that statement. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is right, but it was not a substitution, 
The Senate conferees receded and left the House rate standing. 

Mr. WHITE. If I am incorrect as to anything I have said, I 
should be glad to be corrected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed. 

'The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 019: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 619, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows—— 


Mr. WHITE. The system pursued in reading is rather illusory 
' to those who desire to know anything about the late transactions 
in the committee of conference. Amendment numbered 614 has 
beenalready read. In amendment 615, according to the note con- 
tained in the conference report before me, the House rate was re- 
stored, the Senate having in that case added 2 cents to 60. I 
inquire whether that addition of 2 cents is one of the cases where 
the Senate considered it necessary to increase the rate because of 
the change regarding third-class wool? 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe that was one of the reasons why the 
Senate conferees receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The House rate was lower. 

Mr. WHITE. And the same as to the next paragraph? 

Mr. ALLISON. In amendments 615, 616, 617, and 618 the con- 
ference restored the House rates. 

Mr. WHITE. Therefore the reduction agreed on in the confer- 
ence with reference to third-class wools resulted in the restoration 
of the House rates here as compensatory rates? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; they are lower than those of the Senate, 
the dividing line being made at 12 cents instead of 10 cents, as in 
our amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed. 

'The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


to 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the word twenty“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word *'eighteen;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 625: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 626, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the words “velvet or plush ribbons;" and Senate agree to the 
same. 

Mr. WHITE. Iinquireof the Senator from Iowa as to the effect 
of that amendment. Ido not quite understand it. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. hat is the amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Amendment numbered 626. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senate amendments were adopted with an 
amendment inserting the words ** or plush” between“ velvet" and 
“ribbons.” The insertion of the words or plush” of course 
causes that article to be dutiable under this rate. Isthatareduc- 
tion or an increase as to plush? 

Mr. ALLISON. It is stated that plush ribbons, velvet ribbons, 
etc., are about on an equality as to price, and sometimes it is diff- 
cult to distinguish them. That is the reason why the word 
ae on " was inserted. : 

. WHITE. In what part of the bill was the article found be- 


fore this amendment was made by the conferees, or had it escaped 
the mu du of the tariff composers? 

Mr. ALLI . It was covered by other fabrics not cially 
designated; but it was thought best to mention it specially, as it 
is quite difficult to distinguish between velvet and plush ribbons, 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the report, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 630: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 630, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lines 24 and 25 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, strike out the words “two dollars and fifty cents" and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “two dollars and twenty-five cents;" and in line — 
strike out the words “ three dollars and fifty cents“ and insert in lieu 
the words three dollars and twenty-five cents; " and the Senate agree to tho 
same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas, That amendment is found on what 

page of the bill? 
he VICE-PRESIDENT, On pages 148 and 149. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. And where in the proposed amend- 
ment are the changes? 

Mr. ALLISON. In line 9. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In line 9 on page 148? 

Mr. ALLISON. On page 149. 

The SECRETARY. In line 9, p 149, strike out “two dollars 
and fifty cents” and insert ‘‘two dollars and twenty-five cents,” 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What other changes are there? 

The SECRETARY. In line 36 strike out “three dollars and fifty 
cents" and insert in lieu thereof three dollars and twenty-five 


nts.’ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then there is a slight reduction in 
each case? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 645: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 645, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: And all Jacquard figured goods in the piece, made on 
looms, of which silk is the component material of chief value, dyed in the 
me and containing two or more colors in the filling;" and the Senate agree 

0 ie Same, 

Amendment numbered 648: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 648, and agree to the same with 
anamendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, after the word “wood,” insert the words “exported the United 
States; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not understand the proposed 
change of that paragraph. The amendment under consideration 
I believe is 645. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Six hundred and forty-eight. 

The SECRETARY. In line 21 of the bill, 152, after the word 
** wood," it is proposed to insert ‘‘ exported to the United States;” 
so that the provision would read: 


or op cerno shall impose an export duty 


Provided, That if any countr 
rted to nited States, the amount of such export duty 


on pulp wood expo! the 
shall be added. > 

Mr. WHITE. That paragraph in the House bill is restored, 
with the exception of the phraseology regarding exportations 
from foreign countries, and the House rate—one-twelfth of 1 cent 
per pound—is put back. The Senate fixed the rate at 74 cents per 
100 pounds, is is a case where the mechanically ground wood- 
war man has succeeded in getting back to original principles. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 650: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 650, and agree to the same with 
€ amendment as follows: In lieu of the amended paragraph insert the fol- 

owing: 

“306, Printing paper, unsized, sized, or glued, suitable for books and news- 
papers, valued at not above 2 cents per pound, three-tenths of 1 cent per 

und; valued above 2 cents and not above 24 cents per pound, four-tenthsof 

cent per pound; valued above 2} cents per pound and not above 3 cents per 
ponudi five-tenths of 1 cent per pona: valued above 3 cents and not above 

cents per pound, six-tenths of 1 cent pou valued above 4 cents and 
not above 5 cents per pound, eight-tent! 1 Sarit per. und; valued above 
5 cents per pound, 15 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That it any country or 
dependency shall impose an export duty upon pulp wood exported to the 
United States, there shall be imposed upon printing paper when im 
from such country or dependency an additional duty of one-tenth of 
per pound for each dollar of export duty per cord so im 

ionately for fractions of a dollar of such export duty.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is paragraph 396, which the Clerk 
has just read, a substitute for the proposition that came from the 
House of Representatives? 

39%. 33 paper, unsized, sized, or glued, suitable only for books and 
newspapers, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is simply inserting specifics for ad valo- 
rems. We hada very careful statement as to the specifics. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What business has a tax on wood 
pulp, which is already provided for in the same bill, to be put in 
that paragraph, with a provision for an extra tax on wood pulp? 

Mr. ALLISON. It was thought wise to insert it there as we 
as in the paragraph succeeding, 


cent 
, and propor- 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does it appear in many other para- 

graphs of the bill? 
r. ALLISON. 
places. ; 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. The proviso reads: 

ided, if any country or dependency shall im an export dut 
NT 
Piua dats. gif 3 of 1 denk per pound 1 each Molar of export 
duty per cord so imposed, and proportionately for fractions of a dollar of 
peak export duty. 

Was there any similar proposition offered either in the House 
or the Senate, or was it in the bill as it passed the House or the 
Senate? 

Mr. ALLISON. Not in that form. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Was it in any form? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think it was understood that this duty should 
apply as well; but it is not in this form. CAFE 

MI. JONES of Arkansas. But here is a proposition which is 
inserted in this conference report: 

7 shall i an export d 

e e eee United BURTSA share stall TOTONAC upon 

rintinz paper when imported from such country or dependency an addi- 

ional duty of one-tenth of 1 cent por pound for each dollar of export dut 
per cord so imposed, and proportionately for fractions of a dollar of suc 
export duty. - 

It certainly seems to me there was no proposition of that kind 
before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not in that particular form. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Not in any form at all. Hereisa 
proposition to impose a duty upon paper, and itis to be determined 
whether or not it shall be imposed by determining whether an 
export duty is imposed upon pulp wood from any other country. 
There was certainly no proposition of that sort in the bill either 
as it passed the Senate or as it passed the House of epres a 
tives, and nothing that could be so construed. It is absolutely 
new legislation. It is a new provision. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is in lieu of the provision that is found in 
paragraph 326. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas It has no connection with that on 
the face of the earth. Paragraph 396 reads: 

396. Printing paper, unsized, sized, or glued, suitable only for books and 
newspapers, 15 per cent ad valorem, etc. 

Instead of that, the conference committee have put ina long, 
complicated paragraph here, making specific rates on quite a num- 
ber of articles, and winding up the proposition by levying an ad- 
ditional tax at so much per pound in case some foreign country 
. ghallimpose an export duty on pulp wood—an increase over any- 
thing that has been heretofore proposed; and this proposition is 
absolutely new. 

Mr. ALLISON. It may work an increase or it may not. Ido 
not know that it will. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It has no place in this bill and ought 
not to be allowed to stay there. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is simply putting modifications on the rates 


proe 

r. JONES of Arkansas. The point I am making is that the 
conference committee had no right to go outside of what was 
done by the Senate and the House of Representatives and make 
new provisions in this bill. 

Mr. WHITE. It seems to me that the conferees, notwithstand- 
ing the statement of the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. AL- 
DRICH], have gone outside of the provisions made by the Senate 
and the House. Let us look at it. In the first place, this is a very 
important article, printing paper, and it is important that there 
should be as little embarrassment in procuring printing paper as 
the state of the finances of the country and the theories of those 
in power will allow. When the bill came to the Senate it was 
found with this provision only: 

Printing paper, unsized, sized, or glued, suitable only for books and news- 
papers, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

A very plain provision. In the Senate the following was added, 
the original phraseology being permitted to stand: | 

Provided, That no such paper shall pay a less rate of duty t 
of 1 cent per pound. 

This was designed to prevent thelocal manufacturer, the wood- 
pulp man, sustaining any serious injury; and so a rate below 
which the duty could not go was fixed by the Senate; and further 
than that nothing was done. Then the conference committee 
comes in with this provision. First let us remember that the 
printing paper upon which 15 per cent ad valorem is imposed is 
only that suitable for books and newspapers. It was designed to 
cover that specific article; but now the conference report elim- 
inates the word only," Peso» the entire character of the par- 
agraph in that regard, and makes it general. It reads as follows: 

Printing paper, unsized, sized or glued, suitable for books and newspapers — 


Mark, the word only is omitted. The committee might just 


It does not. It only appears in these two 


three-tenths 


as well have stricken ont “suitable for books and newspapers,” 
'Then it continues— 
valued at not above 2 cents per pound, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 2 cents and not above 2} cents per pound, four-tenths of 1 cent 
por pound; valued above 2} cents per pound and not above 3 cents per pound, 
ve-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 3 cents and not above 4 cents 
yer pound, six-tenths of I cent per pound; valued ab5ve4 cents and not abovo 
5 cents por pound, eight-tenths òf Í cent per pound; valued above 5 cents per 
pound, 15 percent ad valorem: Provided, That if any country or dependency 
shall impose an export duty upon pulp wood exported to the United States, 
there shal! be imposed upon printing paper when imported from such coun- 
try or dependency an additional duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound for 
each dollar of export duty per cord so imposed, and proportionately for frac- 
tions of a dollar of such export duty. 


This retaliatory clause is no part whatever of the tariff imposi- 
tion as originally found in this bill. The imposing of an additional 
duty upon the products of some country upon a certain contingency 
isa proposition apart and distinct, and involves another power than 
that of the mere placing of a duty on an article. We supposed 
thatit was not well to put this retaliatory clause in all the sections 
of this bill, and we have not done so; and neither the Senate nor 
the House intended to put a retaliatory provision in reference to 
this article. 

It is useless, however, to talk of the intention of the Senate or of 
the House, because that intention is evidenced; aud the only com- 
petent method of establishing it is by an investigation of the terms 
of the instrument before us. Therefore the committee, of its own 
motion, and without any authority or hint or suggestion from 
either body, put this provision into the bill. I say they had no 
right to do so. The Senate and the House of Representatives had 
declared it to be the legislative policy to impose no retaliatory pro- 
vision in this case, and yet the committee has reversed that policy 
of both Houses, and of its own motion and because of its own will 
has declared that a policy finding no justification in the action of 
either branch should be written in this measure. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I want to say that this paragraph in- 
serted by the conference committee wonld have been just as much 
in order if it had been put in the paragraph on borax or acetic 
acid, and if it had provided that in case any foreign country should 
impose an export duty on pulp wood, there should be an addi- 
tional tax of a cent and a quarter a pound upon borax, as to putit 
in this paragraph. To put that provision in the bill was an as- 
sumption of jurisdiction on the part of the conference committee 
which they had no power to exercise, and it ought not to be al- 
lowed to remain. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to inquire, for the of informa- 
tion, of the Senator in charge of the bill—as 1 have not the tech- 
nical knowledge, personally —as to the weight of the paper that is 
usually utilized by newspapers throughout the country, say the 
prominent papers which we are familiar with, the main, leading 
newspapers of the country—what is the weight of such paper, so 
thatwemaygettherateperpound? Thisisenigmatical. Congress 
has not had an opportunity to study out the paragraphs, and never 
will have, probably. Iconfess my inability todetermine whether 
this new schedule raises or lowers the rate found in the bill as it 
passed either House. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would say to the Senator that by careful 
analysis of the cost of these papers the duty provided for here is 
slightly less than 15 per cent ad valorem. We had all the interests 
before us. 

Mr. WHITE. There are two features of this statement which 
are interesting; first, as to the basis of the analysis, and secondly, 
who made it. If it was made by some one who had an interest in 
collecting high revenue and excluding these things, 1 might not 
have the confidence in it that I should have if it was made by 
neutral parties. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was made by the House committee, and 
taken from the customs valuations. 

Mr. WHITE. It would afford mea great deal of pleasure if I 
could see the figures; but as I can not, I shall have to rest in that 
ignorance out of which Iam incapable of emerging. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VEST. I should like to ask the Senator m Iowa from 
what source—if he is permitted to answer—came this suggestion 
as to this retaliatory duty? 

Mr. ALLISON. From the House of Representatives. 

Mr. VEST. The managers on the part of the House made it? 

Mr. ALLISON. The managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. VEST. . regard to this retaliatory duty was said 
in the debate in either House. It is an originalsuggestion coming 
now from the conference committee for the first time. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is part of the subjectanatter involved in 
that paragraph. 

Mr. VEST. Besides that, it does not follow that this paper is 
to be made out of pulp wood. 

Mr. TELLER. The duty can be put on any paper under this 
provision. 

Mr. VEST. As a matter of course. 

Mr. ALDRICH. As a matter of fact, no paper is made for 
books that is not this character of paper. 
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Mr. VEST. Very good. Then why is it put in connection 
With pulp wood being imported into the country? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will see that the proviso as adopted 
by the Senate reads: 

"ia i shall im an ort dut. 
CNA ict ĩ ͤ vv spe ple rr A EENT 
ditional duty, to the duties herein imposed upon wood pulp. when imported 
from such country or dependency. 7 

The committee of conference have changed that so as to read: 

Provided, That if any country or dependency shall impose an export duty 
on pulp wood expor to the United States, the amount of such export duty 
shall be added, as an additional duty, to the duties herein imposed upon wood 
pulp, when imported from such country or dependency. 

Idonot think there is very much in the question except this: 
I insist the conference committee had no right to pu in this pro- 
vision. It may be that it bears very lightly upon this subject and 
is of very little consequence; but if they have such a right, they 
might have putin a general retaliatory clause upan all the nations 
of the earth with which we trade without ever having brought it 
before the Senate. 

The duty, as I said yesterday, of a committee of conference is 
well defined and well understood both by the rules and by the 
eget They had no right to put a provision of this kind in 

e bill. 

But, Mr. President, I know it is useless to talk about it; I know 
that we can not even get the committee to defend any proposition of 
, this kind. They will sit still, depending upon the fact that the 
have a caucus rule that a certain portion of this Senate is to fol- 
low the committee, no matter what they do; and when they out- 

the rules that should govern the committee and impose upon 
this body—for that is what they do—they simply decline to make 
any excuse; they cure inquire by their silence what we are 
going to do about it. lieving that we are powerless to make 
any change, they have declined to make any explanation. I sup- 
pose that is so, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not know whether there is a 
remedy against this sort of action on the part of the conference 
committee or not. "There has been action on the part of the Sen- 
ate against conduct of this kind; and I think I will, in as far as I 
am able, protest against this, ludicrous as it may seem to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. I will at least ask for the ruling of the 
Chair. I will make the point of order that the committee had no 
right to insert this matter in the bill; and, that being so, it ought 
to be ruled out of order by the Chair, 

In the Fiftieth Congress, first session, on pages 1064 and 1065 of 
the Journal, and page 5902 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the 
tabulated statement I have before me, speaking of the action of 
the Senate on questions of this kind, this is said: 

A report of conference committee was submitted, when the point of order 
was raised that the report was irregular in that it recommended a change in 
the text of a clause which had — been agreed upon by the two Houses, 
and, on submission of the question, the Senate decided the point of order to 
be well taken. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 19, part 6. 5902.) 
Whereupon, by unanimous consent, the point of order was WAIVER and the 
conference report agreed to. 

There was a decision by the Senate that the attempt on the part 
of a conference committee to exercise a power which was not in 
them would not be permitted by the Senate. 

I submit to the Chair the point of order that in this case this 
conference committee has placed in this bill a provision which 
was not acted upon by the House of Representatives or by the 
Senate, and which the had no right to incorporate in this bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER. {should like to ask tho Senator from Arkan- 
gas if he remembers a conference repon on the Indian appropria- 
tion bill where the conferees actually put in provisions about a 
tribe of Indians in New York and a tribe of Indians in Kansas 
that hađ no relation whatever to the clause that went into con- 
ference? The Senator voteđ to sustain that action on the part of 
the conference committee, and I thought it was very wrong. I 
was surprised that the Senator from Arkansas, who believes in 
usually adhering to the rules of the Senate, should have voted to 
sustain that conference report. This is a very different case, 
however. Here, as I understand it—Senators will correct me if I 
am wrong—the conference committee undertook to deal only with 
the subject-matter before them. 

Mr. ALLISON. With the paragraph. 

Mr. CHANDLER. With the paragraph and the subject-matter 
of the paragraph inconference. They had theright to completely 
cover that subject by adequate legal provision. Now, what sur- 
prises me is that the Senator from Arkansas makes a point of 
order on a little thing like that, when he swallowed two tribes of 
Indians [laughter] in connection with a former conference report 
asan amendment to a clause about a totally different tribe of 
Indians. How can the Senator do that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I do not recall the historical fact 
stated by the Senator from New Hampshire. If, however, I com- 
mitted the error of voting to sustain the action of the conference 
committee in bringing that matter into a conference report, I will 
very cheerfully join the Senator from New Hampshire now in 


repudiating any such action on the part of a conference commit- 
tee, and will not repeat the error I made at that time. If I did 
swallow two tribes of Indians, I do not remember the fact that I 
did so. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator not remember how anxious 
he was to get those things done? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. No; I do not. I do not remember 
that I ever had any special interest in anything that was done in 
New York or in Kansas with regard to any of those matters. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course it is not necessary for any Sen- 
ator to be consistent in this body. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I know that has been for a long time 
the opinion of the Senator from New Hampshire. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHANDLER. But, bringing the Senator back to this pre- 
cise case, I can not see how he can argue that there is anything in 
this little paragraph here which does not relate strictly to the sub- 
ject that went into the conference, and, of course, we know that 
all conference committees claim the right to adjust the law as to 
the whole subject-matter. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This matter relates to the subject of 
the tariff —I will admit that; but when the House and Senate had 
acted "os what thoy proposed to put in the tariff bill, my point 
is that I deny the right of a conference committee to bring matter 
into the tariff bill which has not been acted upon by either the 
Senate or the House. 

There was no provision in this bill fora retaliatory tariff against 
countries imposing a duty on pulp wood. "This provision might 
as well have been put in the chemical clause, and have been an 
excuse forraising therate on any other articlein this billin the chem- 
ical, or the sugar schedule, or any other schedule, as in this par- 
ticular paragraph. It has no relation to the subject-matter, and 
to attempt to excuse it simply because the question of paper was 
under consideration at the time does not justify the assumption of 
authority on the part of the conference committee. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I recall very well the action 
which the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] men- 
tions, when a conference committee put into a report matters 
which ought not to have been put there, which were put in at 
that time at the demand of the House of Representatives, the 
members of the conference committee havin some trouble 
with it before they were willing to let it be tried. When it came 
into the Senate, the Senate decided almost unanimously that such 

rovisions had no business in a conference report and did not be- 
ong there, and they went out, and ought to have gone out. 
r. ALDRICH. The report was withdrawn. 

Mr. TELLER. The report was withdrawn because the Senate 

sat down on the report. 'There was a general impression that 


such provisions had no place in a conference rt, and the com- 


mittee then asked to withdraw the report. e conferees were 
called together again and struck out the provisions. 

There is no defense for this action by reference to what occurred 
then. That was indefensible, and so is this. I assert that there 
was no jurisdiction in the conference committee to insert this pro- 
vision, and nothing that they can hang this mor on. The 
provision I read was for the imposition of an additional duty upon 
wood pulp. They have carried it out in paragraph 393: 

Provided, That if any country or dependency sh: 
on pum wood, the ree rs of pubs export duly 9 oat. 


tional duty, to the duties herein imposed upon wood pulp, when imported 
from such country or dependency. 


That they could do, because they had an amendment upon which 
they could act; but they exhausted their jurisdiction of this ques- 
tion with that action. In addition to that, they say that if any 
country puts an ort duty or tax upon wood, to be made into 
wood pulp, we shall put a duty upon all paper that visi! may 
manufacture, whether manuf: of wood, straw, cotton, linen, 
or soyak else. If a conference committee have the right to do 
that, they have a right to do anything that they choose to do. 

We have had enough of conimittees, Mr. President. This whole 
bill has been made by a committee; there has been no consider- 
ation of this bill where it ought to have been considered before it 
came to us, except by the committee. In this Senate it has only 
been considered by a committee. A committee composed of one 
portion, politically, of the members of this Senate secured an agree- 
ment in their caucus that everything which the committee did, 
which was not overruled by the caucus, should be approved by 
the members who attended those caucuses. So this bill has been 
made by committees all the way restate: id and when they add new 
provisions in conference committee, they do that which no man 
will stand here on this floor and assert that they had a right to 
do. The way they get rid of it is by sitting here mute and de- 
clining to either deny or affirm. 

Mr. ALDRICH. r. President, the question involved in this 
controversy is a very simple one. The House this bill 
with a paragraph in d to printing paper at one rate. That 
rate was cha: in the Senate. That left the whole question of 


rates upon printing paper open, to be decided by the conference 
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committee. The committee decided that they would recommend 
the imposition of one rate of duty under certain circumstances 
and another rate of duty under other circumstances. That is the 
whole question. This matter was as clearly within the power of 
the conference committee as any question in this whole bill. 


There is no peg to haig any ar; ent on at all, and I am sur- 
prised at the position taken by the Senators upon the other side 
when it seems to me they might discuss some more serious ques- 
tions in connection with the bill. 

The point of order raised by the Senator from Arkansas cer- 
tainly ook not hold. There is no rule of the Senate which has 
been infringed. If the Senate does not like the conference report 
it can reject it, but no question of order can be raised to be decided 
by the presiding officer as to whether or not the provisions in the 
2 are properly there. That is a question for the Senate to 

id 


e. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it is true that the Senate can re- 
ject the report as a whole if they desire, but one of the artistic 
moverzents of our friends on the other side was that which induced 
them to bring the bill here as a whole, all the amendments to- 

ther, They did not come here, as is done with large appropria- 

ion bills, having agreed on certain items, and have the report 
adopted, but they waited until it was all through, so that when a 
Republican, pointing out some iniquities with which he was pe- 
culiarly conversant, came to the committee of conference or the 
managers thereof on the part of the Senate protesting, they could 
say to him, **Oh, itis true; you are right about that; but then 
there are so many other things connected with this bill and there 
are so many claims from party standpoint that you can not afford 
now to exercise your conscientious judgment in that os. hel 
You must take into consideration the entire measure, and we 
know we will get your vote," While he may go away bitterly 
testing, and perhaps may use phraseology which would not be 
eemed wholly parliamentary. he nevertheless submits. While 
he is very active in his opposition the first day, he is less so the 
next, and he finally lapses into absolute quietude. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Voting fortheconference reportas a whole will 
undoubtedly bring sorrow to many Senators, but I can aay Hp 
no Senator who would be more sorry than the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to vote against some of the provisions in the bill. 

Mr. WHITE. While there is reason why I should and do feel 
sorrowful, and sorrowful for D EE: yet I try to make the 
best of it as we go along, and I believe I manage personally to bear 
the burdensimposed upon me—no doubt because they are lighter— 
as well as other Senators. 

Iam here tempted, as I see the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CHANDLER] in his place, to read a comment made by him 
upon another occasion which exactly fits the point. I believe I 
have not before read this extract: 

There is not a word or a line in this bill from beginning to end that was 
constructed in the sunlight. It has been constructed in deep holes of 
this Capitol; it has been constructed in dark by-places: it has been con- 
structed in secret, out-of-sight places, and, Mr. President, it ought to be smit- 
ten to death, if not by the sunlight of heaven, by ligh that ought to 
flash from the heavens and utterly tear it to pieces and destroy it.—Con- 
gressional Record, page 5115, volume 26, part 6, June 5, 1894. 

When the various secret conferences that were going on re- 
garding this bill were in progress, there was some one who ap- 
peared regarding this particular item and furnished data upon 
which this entirely new provision was summoned into existence. 
We have not seen that data. We are informed that it isa won- 
drous affair, and that after all the expert can deduce no other 
conclusion upon a careful and analytical examination of the 
newly begotten section than a reduced rate and alleviation of 
burdens. Iam skeptical of that, having been denied the privilege 
of seeing the o kon or knowing the expert or his surroundings. 

Mr. CHAN DLER. Iamobliged to the Senator from California 
for Hy t psn my anathema of the so-called Wilson bill. It fell 
upon deaf ears when it reached the Senator from California and 
the Senators on the other side of the Chamber. The bill was not 
blasted by legislative lightning, but those words sunk deep into 
the heart of the Democratic President, and undoubtedly, I flatter 
myself, they influenced him to pronounce that deed of darkness a 

ill of perfidy and dishonor. 

The Senator from California and other Senators—I think I see 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MonRGAN] getting ready to make 
a short h on the point of order 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from New Hampshire has not 
done himself justice in that insinuation. I was lost in admira- 
tion of his versatility and his genius and his want of conscience. 

Mr. CHANDLER. My loss of conscience grows largely out of 
my gradual preparation for ission into the Democratic party. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That party is improving so much of late 
years that I think it needs more recruits. 

Mr. President, it is hard to come back to asimple point of order 
from the diversion which the Senator from California, who is 
occasionally serious, brings intothe debate. I will venture before 


taking my seat to call the attention of the Chair to the fact so well 
stated by the Senator from Rhode Island, that this is a duty on 
paper merely. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] must see that. The 
clause is for a duty on paper. There are à half dozen different 
grades of paper ified, and the duty is put upon them, and then 
there is a further provision for a particular duty on paper comin 
from countries which impose an export duty on w pulp. 
the committee of conference was not authorized to settle what 
should be the rateof duty on paper in all its forms, then it had no 
powers at all worth mentioning. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, the purpose of the 
paragraph is not to provide adutyon paper. Its purpose is retal- 
lation for certain conduct likely to take place on the part of other 
nations. Itis a penalty im in case certain things shall be 
done by those countries. It is not for the purpose of raising rev- 
enue, but, as I say, for the puroon of imposing a penalty upon 
other nations. There is no other purpose. It is not intended for 


anything else, and, under the circumstances, and in view of the 


record, I must urge my friend the Senator from Iowa with his 
usual and characteristic fairness toadmit that this thing is wrong 
and that it is out of order. 

The Senator will remember a colloguy which he had with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. CANNON] in the Senate July 7. The 
Senator from Utah evidently had an apprehension that there 
would be some juggling with the bill in conference. I thought 
it was not likely that anything of the sort would occur under the 
management of the Senator from Iowa. But the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. CANNON] said: : 


I should like to ask if the request of the Senator from Iowa included the 
power to consider any matters not in controversy between the two Houses? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly not. 

Mr. Cannon. It is distinctly understood, then, that the conference com- 
mittee will not include within its purview any matter not in controversy 
between the two Houses. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Conferees never have that power. 

— — vote is They have exercised that power in the past. I want it 
unders' 


Now, here is a proposition to bring in a matter that is entirely 
and absolutely new and not Pede for by the Senate or House, 
and it is brought in here under the pretense that itis a conditional 
duty. It is intended for no purpose and has no purpose except to 
visit a penalty upon any nation proposing to put an export tax on 


wood pulp. 

Mr. RGAN. Mr. President, the suggestion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] that I was preparing to 
make an argument upon this subject reminded me that it was 
my daty to say something about it, although I had not intended 

0 50. 

Whoever it is, the presiding officer or the body of the Senate, 
that brings this tribunal back to something like its former under- 
standing and appreciation of parliamen: law will doa great 
work for the — Since I have been in this body on very 
frequent occasions I have seen the worst possible form of tyran- 
nical usurpation of authority come before the country and before 
this body upon reports of conference committees. 

Conference committees in the Senate of the United States have 
come to be understood as the arbiters of the fate of nations, the 
controllers of the destiny of legislation. 1t makes no difference 
what they seek to do, if the majority in the Senate concurs with 
them in their opinion for any reason at all, whether that reason 
is connected with the merits of the question or connected with 
some party command, they have been permitted to do it, until we 
nave gono now to the extent that the precedents in the Senate are 
quoted back and forward u these very grave propositions and 
grave subjects as matters that are not worthy of attention. 

This y ought to have the integrity and the sincerity and the 
patriotism to confess its allegiance to the parliamentary laws that 
Obtain in Jefferson's Manual and are expressly adopted by the rules 
of the Senate and are made the law of legislative procedure in this 
body. Butin this case, as in many others that have occurred in 
this bill, the committee of conference have totally ignored and re- 
posse! and nullified their express duty under the parliameatary 
aw and under the rules of the Senate. There is no elementary 
principle which can be stated on this proposition or in connection 
with it that is more true than the one I am about to state now, 
which is that it is the duty of the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate to present the views voted into the bill by the Senate and to 
insist upon their being adopted; and upon that being refused, it is 
their duty to report the fact that they can not get the agreement 
from the conferees of the House and report back the subject to 
the Senate and take the instructions of the Senate whether they 
shall recede or whether they shall modify their proposition or 
whether they shall insist or whether they shall adhere. 

I think no Senator on this floor will deny that that is the par- 
liamentary duty and the duty under the rules of the Senate of 
conferees. Whenever they present to the conferees on the part of 
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the House legislation, or the part of it which the Senate has de- 
clared by its vote, and the House conferees refuse to accept it and 


to recommend the adoption of that legislation by the House, then 
their duty is to come back to this and report the disagree- 
ment in the committee and take the advice and instruction of the 
Senate upon the question whether they shall recede, or adhere, or 
insist, or modify. Now, sir;if that law prevailed here, if we were 
in the happy condition that the British people always preserve 
to themselves of having the control of their committees in their 
own hands in either house of Parliament, we should haye some 
opportunity to give way to our voices in this ; 

hat is a vote of the Senate of the United States? Is it some- 
thing to be toyed with? Is it a proposition to the House or the 
House conferees or the Senate conferees that we desire them to fab- 
ricate the bill upon the plan or the principles we vote into it our- 
selves, upon a call of the yeas and nays, if you please? That is not 
the vote of the Senate. That is not the operation of what we do 
here. This body has power and dignity under the Constitution of 
the country to impose its will upon any bill that comes before it, 
and when it has done so by a vote, there is no committee which 
can be empowered even to take that will and fritter it away 
without coming back to report to the Senate what it has done 
or intends to do. 

Sir, I demand a return to the true power of the Senate of the 
United States upon a question of this kind. Here is a disagree- 
ment to an amendment fixed upon the bill by the vote of the Sen- 
ate. and when that disagreement was insisted npon by the House 
of Representatives, or by their conferees, instead of coming back 
and asking the Senate whether it would reverse its vote upon this 
question, the Senate conferees take it into their hands and say, 
“The Senate shall not be consulted, but we will reverse it.” 

That jurisdiction has never been conferred. The Senate, with 
proper self-respect, never could confer it, even upon the eminent 
gentlemen to whom we confided the bill in conference. The Sen- 
ate can not be overruled inthis way by any of itsmembers. Those 
Senators are not selected as conferees for the purpose of enacting 
law. They are men selected for the pu of carrying out the 
behest of the Senate and the behest of the House. That is the 
whole of their function, the whole of their power; but instead of 
ad 0 that firmly fixed rule of liamentary law they come 
back here with an agreement which not only reverses the action 
of the Senate absolutely, but substitutes an entirely new provision 
that was not considered by the House or by the Senate. . 

The power of amendment on a bill to raise revenue is expressly 

iven by the Constitution to the Senate of the United States as a 
bod , and I can not see how a conference committee can arrogate 
to themselves the right under the Constitution to make an amend- 
ment. No amendment can be made to a bill to raise revenue 
originating in the House and coming here aop by vote of the 
Senate. Is that true under the Constitution? Then, sir, if it be 
true under the Constitution, as it is, no conferees of this body 
have a right to originate and make an amendment to the bill of 
any kind whatsoever. In doing so they not merely deny the con- 
stitutional power of the Senate to do it, but they arrogate to them- 
selves a power which does not exist under parliamentary law, 
under the Constitution of the United States, or under the rules of 
the Senate. That is what has been done here. 

This ought to be rectified. This rule ought not to be violated 
in the way it is and on a bill to raise revenue by taxation of the 
people. Where the Senate of the United States has the right and 
the exclusive right to make amendments, it will not do to say 
that by implication or by practice or by the abuse of parliamen- 
tary law that has heretofore existed we have conferred upon our 
conferees the right to originate an amendment to the bill. 

Here in this paragraph is a matter that was notin the bill at all. 
It was not the thought of anybody in the House or in the Senate, 
or if it was, perchance it had never been exp The sense of 
the House and the sense of the Senate had never been taken upon 
the proviso they put in here to the rate which they say they had 
the right to fix. I deny their right to fix rates without coming to 
the Senate and getting its consent toit. I deny it, sir. Conferees 
have not any right to fix rates in a tariff bill. That is not what 
is referred to them. The matter referred to them is to get over 
the disagreement between the two Houses, to present the views 
of the Senate and have them considered by the House. But they 
go beyond that, and they put into the provision this proviso 

"which was not even in the mind of any member of the House or 
of the Senate so far as the RECORD shows: 

Provided, 'Thatif any country or dependency shall im an export dut 
upon ui wood exported to the United | Bates. there shall be N upon 

rinting paper— 

Not upon wood pulp, but upon printing paper— 
when imported from such country or dependency, an additional duty of one- 
tenth of 1 cent per pound for each dollar of export duty per cord so imposed, 


and proportionately for fractions of a dollar of such export duty. 
Now, sir, as a member of this body I have the right to vote upon 
that proviso. I have the right to vote upon it as a separate prop- 


osition; but I have never enjoyed that right. Nobody in the 
House and nobody in the Senate has ever brought forward that 
proposition, that because they impose an export duty upon wood 
pulp exported into the United States there shall be imposed upon 
printing paper when imported from such country one-tenth of 1 
cent additional, etc. That proposition I have never had the right 
to yote upon. That amendment originated in the minds of the 
conferees. It was never voted on or suggested in the House. It 
is not only a new and retaliatory provision, but it is one where 
the retaliation does not relate to the importation of wood pulp, 
but to printing paper exported from the same country that im- 
poses an export duty upon wood pulp. 

If the conference committee can take liberty with this bill in 
that way, there is no use of having any legislation here. The thing 
the Senate of the United States ought todo when a tariff bill first 
comes over is to disagree to the bill entirely, organize its confer- 
ence committee, and authorize them to go out and in conference 
with another committee of the House to agree upon a tariff bill. 
Why not surrender the whole subject to them if we have to do it 
t in this way and as we have done dozens of times in this 

i 

Sir, king with the kindest possible feeling toward the con- 
ferees, | must say in their presence and before the Senate and the 
world that such a gusce of arrogant assumption never can have 
the justification of the Constitution of our country. It breaks 
down the rights of Senators to pass upon a question of this kind. 
We have to take this question and twenty or thirty others of a 
similar sort—the duties upon sugar and thelike of that—and in 
this combined, homologated way we are to vote upon the whole 
mass and accept from the conferees at their dictation such legis- 
lative amendments as they choose to put upon the bill. 

This is not a trivial matter. When welook back into the his- 
tory of parliamentary law and understand the care of parliamen- 
tary bodies in respect to the control that they exercise over their 
committees of conference, we ought to be ashamed and alarmed 
at the laxity with which we intrust to the hands of conferees those 

wers which the Constitution 8 places in the body of the 

enate. I read from Jefferson's Manual: 

Conferences may be either simple or free. At a conference simplx, written 
reasons are prepared by the House asking it, and they are read and delivered, 
without debate, to the rs of the other House at the conference, but 
are not then to be answered. (4Grey,144.) The other House then, if satisfied, 
vote the reasons satisfactory, or say nothing; if not satisfied, they resolve 
them not satisfactory and ask a conference on the subject of the last con- 
ference, where they read and deliver, in like manner, written answers to 
those reasons. (3 Grey, 183.) They are meant chiefly to record the justifica- 
tion of each House to the nation at , and to posterity, and in proof that the 
miscarri of a necessary measure is not imputable tothem. (3 Grey,255.) 

At free conferences the Equum d discuss, viva voce and freely. and inter- 
change propositions for such modiflcations as may be made in a parliamentary 
way,and may bring the sense of the two Houses together. And each party 
reports in ting to their respective Houses the substance of what is said on 
both sides, and it is entered in their journals. (9Grey,290; 3 Hats., 230.) This 
report can not be amended or altered as that of a committee may be. 

* * * * 


* * c * 
After a free conference, the usage is to proceed with free conferences, and 
not to return again to a conference. 


Now, here is a chapter extracted by that splendid parliamenta- 
rian, Themas Jefferson, from the laws of parliamentary govern- 
ment and States. It is collated and edited, and that part of it 
which we adopt by an express rule is here printed. Is that the 
law, or is it not? It is the law of this body, and conferees have 
noright to disregard it, and certainly no right to repeal it. 

Then a conference between the two Houses certainly amounts 
to something more than a mere political juggle between the mem- 
bership of one political party as to what a bill shall be when it 
comes out of conference. hat more has this been, let me ask, 
than a mere political jugglery, an effort on the part of the Repub- 
lican conferees of the Senate to get the Republican conferees of 
the House to agree upon a measure in all of its details, and then 
to appeal to the Republican conferees of the House, with the sup- 

rt of a single Democrat, who claims to be such—a true Popu- 
ist, possibly--to sustain that agreement made in secret, made in 
the absence of the Democratic conferees, made when the doors 
are shut upon them and they are shut out? We call that confer- 
ence, and we advance to the stage of its having been a free con- 
ference, and the conferees make a report upon it and ask us to 
pass the stage of amendment at a single bound and come to the 
position defined to be a free conference, which is not amendable, 
and vote upon the whole bill in solido as they have fixed it. 

Mr. President, it is an unfortunate condition of affairs in the 
United States that the taxation of the people is a purus question. 
I do not know that it will ever be otherwise. am too far ad- 
vanced in life to attempt any effort to draw this subject out of 
party politics, but the man who attempts and accomplishes that 
one result for this country will do as much as Thomas Jefferson 
did or any other man who has preceded us in the management of 
the affairs of the country. It has come to this now, that a tariff 
bill is par excellence the measure of a political party dominant in 
the Senate and in the House and in the Presidential office. And 
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it has come to this further, that a tariff bill is no longer a bill of 
taxation to raise the revenues of the Government, as itis defined 
in the Constitution of the United States, but it is a bill to confer 
benefits upon partisan followers who contribute their money to 
the support of the campaign, out of whose voting the notatis ons 


have come that enable gentlemen to take their seats on this floor 
and on the floor of the House. 

We have in this bill for the first time in this country an exclu- 
sively partisan bill, treated in a partisan way, by partisan methods. 
This is the bill of a political party in this country, and not the bill 
of a common conference between the membership of the Senate on 
either side. There are many features of the bill that are so repug- 
nant to its present supporters that I am quite sure I am not exag- 
gerating at all or making any misleading statements when I assert 
on the floor of the Senate that there are Senators on the other side 
who support the bill who would gladly see it defeated. But, sir, 
the party bond, the party power is stronger than their conceptions 
of the interests and the welfare of the peple, and they bow to it. 
They yield to it; and the conferees do the same thing. A 

Now, I wish to state a little about the history of this bill, inas- 
much as that subject is now germane to what I am saying. 
want to go through with the dates at which the various actions 
have been taken upon the bill. 

First of all, the bill was projected and was considered and was 
framed as a party measure by the Committee on Ways and Means 
. in the House of Representatives that was organized during the 

last Congress, not the present one. It might be the same mem- 
bership, but it is a different committee; it is a new committee. 
After they got it into that shape and concluded that it would suit 
them as a partisan measure, the bill, predicated upon those con- 
' ferences, was introduced in the House on the 15th day of March, 
1897, and referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. It was 
reported back March 19, 1897. Four days’ consideration of this 
enormous bill is all that the RECORD shows they gave to it. 

Mr. President, if the wisdom of Solomon had been ten times 
multiplied, and that committee had possessed each one of them 
that sum of wisdom, they could not have considered the bill in 
four days. They could scarcely more than have read it in four 
days. Butthe party demand was exigant, there was no escaping 
from it at all, and they reported it back on the 19th day of March. 
That was extraordinary speed in legislation. 

Nine days were given to the actual discussion of the bill in the 
House, with short sessions, too, not long ones. It passed the 
House on the 31st day of. March, 1897. It then remained thirty- 
four days in the Senate committee, during which time the Demo- 
crats were locked out of the committee room. The caucus that 
met in the Marble Room, and the Republican committeemen con- 
certed together without the intervention of a word by the Democ- 
racy or the Democratic committeemen. 

. GEAR. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Alabama to the fact that the so-called Wilson bill 
was framed in the basement of the Capitol and not a Republican 
ever saw it until it was brought into the House, and it was dis- 
cussed in the House on its final passage but two hours. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator suppose that that was the 
reason why Grover Cleveland denounced it as a bill of perfidy and 
dishonor? 

Mr. GEAR. I do not suppose anything about it. I leave the 

ntleman to settle with Grover Cleveland himself. I have noth- 
ing to say abont it. 

.MORGAN. Mr. President, whatever wrong may have been 
done by Democrats, if such a thing as that was done—— 

Mr. GEAR The gentleman ought to know the history of that 


bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Idonot know that sort of history. I thank 
God I have not as much to do with such history as the Senator 
from Iowa. Ido not meddle with things of that sort in that way. 

Mr. GEAR. I do not know that the Senator is famous for med- 
dling in anything except things that do not amount to very much 
in public opinion. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very true, as in a little matter like the saving 
of $50,000,000 to the Government in the settlement with the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, : 

Mr. GEAR. I meddle when I think it is my business to med- 


e. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course it was your business to meddle 
when you as chairman of the committee reported a resolution, and 
the moment it was taken uP youtook the floor and asked the Sen- 
ate to adjourn at about half past 1 o'clock in the day. 

Mr. GEAR. That was my privilege, I think. 

Mr. MORGAN. Les; it was quur privilege. 

Mr.GEAR. Ithink I violated no privilege or rule of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MORGAN. None atall; but there is a very great differ- 
ence between good taste and privilege, Mr. President. There isa 
big difference. If the Wilson bill committee shut out the Repub- 
licans from consultation about that bill, they did very wrong. 
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That is not the spirit of legislation in the Senate of the United 
States. The party whip may compel men to do a thing of that 
sort; but here an open-handed le; tion and conference between 
Senators never tolerates it. There is no man who claims the 
right to a seat on this floor who can justify such conduct under 
the sense of its being in conformity with the Constitution. 

Mr. GEAR. I never attempt to defend any conduct of the 
Democratic party on this floor or elsewhere. 

Mr. MORG No; they have not fallen so low as to require 
that you should. I 7 — it will not be soon that they will get 
down to a stage where they will require the Senator's approval or 
justification. We shall yet persevere. Thank God, there are 
some of us left on hand who still have some instinctive respect for 
the rules of procedure and the Constitution of the country and 
some respect for something else besides corporate power, money 
combinations, the rule of autocrats choking the country to the 
knees and never allowing it to rise again to its feet. We are in a 
better state than that yet. There are enough of us here to take 
care of that part of the country’s respectability and honor, and 
we are going to do it. 

The bill was thirty-four days in committee after it came to the 
Senate. Here are the members of that committee around me. 
Let me ask them the question now and see if any of them will 
deny it. During that period of seat Bd days, or at least thirty- 
two days, were the Democratic mem of the committee called 
into consultation upon the bill? Rightor wrong, proper or im- 
proper, there is no denying that the bill as it was reported back to 
the Senate is simply the production of a party machine. That is 
true. We can not get out of that statement. 

Then the bill was discussed thirty-six days in the Senate, and 
the Senate made 872 amendments to that batch of extraordinary 
wisdom that came to the House of Representatives from that 
committee in four days, and was then discussed nine days in the 
House. How did the Senate, this Republican Senate, ever get its 
mind made up and its conscience toned up to the proper key to 
justify them in interrupting this wonderful production of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
by putting upon the bill 872 amendments? Many of those amend- 
ments doubtless were voted upon on the idea which reverses what 
the honorable Senator in charge of the bill stated to the Senator 
from Utah, that when the conference came about no new matters 
would be brought in there and considered. But now we see that 
many new matters were brought in and considered that had never 
been called to the attention of the Senate. We see it now. 

There were 872 amendments. Where did those amendments 
come from? Were they amendments in vindication of some prin- 
ciple of governmental taxation? No, sir; they were demands 
made upon that committee by interested parties that the different 
interests in this country who were to be paid by the bill should 
have their share in the plunder. 

Those are pretty strong words, Mr. President, but they are sim- 
ply and truly characteristic of what took place exactly. There 
were 872 amendments. Some of them were verbal, of course, but 
the great body of them were amendments that were quarreled 
over and almost fought over in the committee and in the caucus, 
the subject of controversy being how much each man conld get 
out of the bill for the benefit of his constituency, his State, and 
his party, and for the 8 of political debts. 

Sir, the sugar- trust schedule everybody knows was just based 
upon that same idea. In the bill a provision was left for the pur- 
pose of controlling trusts—a provision that I had the honor to 
write and which was incorporated in the Wilson bill. It was left 
intact. The Republicans of the Senate refused to add anything 
to it, thereb FUOD one of two things, either that it was no 
account or else that it was good enough. 

It had been on the statute books for nearly four years and no 

rosecution ever took place under it. That is not the fault of the 
ublican party, because the Democrats were in power. It was 
either the fault of the law or the fault of the Democratic party, 
because the violation of that section of thelaw has since been fre- 
quent and open and shameful. That violation is going on day by 
day. A gentleman from Philadelphia writes me as follows: 


Iam not personally interested in the sugar trust, but I feel that if Wash- 
ington officials knew the extent to which the sugar trust have purchased, 
leased, and are using every available empty building in this vicinity to store 
raw sugars which they have brought in to avoid the tariff change. somo 
method would be devised to force them to disgorge something of the $10,000,- 
000 or $20,000,000 they will make out of it by their unpatriotic methods. All 
through New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and other places warehouses, 
em DATI SA and every empty place is stored with raw sugar to beat the 

overnment. 


That looks like an episode in my remarks, Mr. President, but it 
is not. It is directly on the line of what I have to say. This gen- 
tleman I do not know at all. I will show his letter to any Phila- 
delphian who is here. I will send it to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Quay], if he wants to see it, and he can judge about 
the respectability of the writer. He does not write me confiden- 
fially. He assures me that the sugar trust is filling up every 
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empty place, warehouse, hayloft, and stable barn in. New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and doubtless elsewhere with the sugar 
that they are importing into this country to beat the bill, says he, 
to beat the legislation, to beat Congress. tis that for the sugar 
trust to do except to violate the statute that the Republicans have 
left on the statute books? What is that statute? It punishes any 
men who combine together to import sugar into this country for 
the purpose of affecting any market. The case is a plain one and 
clearly within the law. Now we will see whether the Republican 
President is going to enforce it. 

There is ten or twenty million dollars that the sugar trust is 
making by a speculation which they conduct by importing sugars 
forthe purpose of 8 that traffic in the United States 
and raising the price. ey are engaged in it now. The Con- 
gress of the United States has vainly endeavored to make a retro- 
active law in this bill forthe purpose of reaching that evil. They 
have not been able to do so according to their views: of the re- 
straints of the Constitution of the United. States. Here is an 
open and palpable violation. That is one of the reasons why 
sugar stock bounced so enormously in the last five or six days, 
after the determination was made known what the conference 
committee would report upon sugar.tariff. 

That is one reason of it. The reason is that the men who buy 
this stock know that the sugar has already been. bought and im- 

rted into the United States, and that the bill asit stands to-day 
is a gift to the sugar trust of somewhere between ten and twenty 
million dollars—an actual gift. Mr. Gage, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was right when he said Congress ought. to impose an 
internal-revenue duty upon sugar already imported and now in 
the United States. 

That is one of the cases where the power of a political organiza- 
tion has been brought to bear distinctly and directly to command 
the Republican party to foster the sugar trust by putting: a high 
import duty uponraw sugars and also upon — —— You deliver 
the reward to them. What you buy with it or have bought with 
it it is not for ins to say, but that it is a reward to them and a tax 
on the people is beyond all question. 

Now, sir, in that matter the conference committee owe a. re- 

nsibility to the country and to the world of having changed 
the rate. fixed by the House and the Senate both. They have 
changed the rate fixed by the House and also the rate fixed. by 
the Senate, without any consultation with either of the bodies. 
They. did not report these changes back to us except in this final 
report, upon which they insist there shall be a vote in solido, yea 
or nay, upon the entire bill. Such privileges as that, usurped by 
a conference committee, do away with the freedom and liberty of 
legislation. The vote of a Senator on this floor amounts to noth- 
ing, the vote of a majority on this floor amounts to nothing, when 
this thing can be done. 

Mr. President, I insist that these conferees shall be held down 
to the parliamentary law; that whatever wrongs may have been 
done heretofore, whatever laxity there may have occurred in leg- 
islation through the agency of the cónference committee, we 
not have a tariff bill put upon the people of the United. States 
containing these various measures originating in the conference 
committee that neither House has voted upon, and in the case of 
sugar, that each House has voted down. 

reat credit has been given, a great triumph has been acclaimed 
forthe House of Representatives in the return, the nominal, ap- 
rent return, of the conference committee to the rates imposed 
by the House upon one class of sugar, and the Ria 10 so 
far as to say that the splendid and ponderous Speaker of the House 
has worked this result. Whether they are correct abont that, of 
course I can not tell, I hope they are incorrect. But if it is true, 
notwithstanding his ponderosity, it ap that. the harder he 
sits down upon a thing the higher it rises, for after all it turns 
out, according to the judgment of the New York speculators, that 
Mr. Reed, while trying to set the prices down, set them up. If he 
can not work a safety valve any better than that, he had better 
quit politics, for here it is: The House of Representatives voted 
against this proposition that our conferees recommend to us, and 
the Senate vo against it. The proposition now presented in 
this conference report was never presented before for the con- 
sideration of the Senate or the House. Nowit is in a form where 
itis impossible to amend it under the rule. There is the danger 
of all of this usurpation of conference committees. When they 
can not get the assent of the Senate or the House to approve, 
adopt, and affirm an unlawful act of this kind, when the propo- 
sition is brought forward, as itis in the particular matter that the 
Senator from Arkansas has stated, entirely new, the power on the 
part of any Senator on this floor or of any. Member of the House 
to offer an amendment is gone under the parliamentary rule. 
There is where the wrong comes in. 

If hee vim eI that the Senator from Arkansas has so clearl 
presented to this body was now before the Senate for its consid- 
eration, he and I would have the right to move amendments to it. 
But inasmuch as it never appeared. in. this body, inasmuch as it 


never appeared in the House of Representatives, as. it originated 


only in the conference committee, and they have chosen to report 
it back here as an agreement between the two Houses, we lose the 
ee of amendment, and our right of legislation is gone entirely. 

e are here a set of mere dummies, to be moved like the men on 
a chessboard to the different squares at the will of the player. 

These Senators have given us no chance to move an amendment 
to this provision. They usurp to themselves the authority to put 
it in such form here that we can not amend it. Well, sir, if you 
can ever get legislation into a shape where a committee of con- 
ference, guided and controlled and directed by a caucus, 
can put legislation before us that we can not amend, then let me 
ask you what business we have here? What are we doing here? 
What rights have we got? And how can we possibly protect our 
constituentsin a matter of this kind? 

Mr. SPOONER.. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Did the Senator read from Jefferson a few 
moments ago that neither parliamentary body can amend. a con- 
ference Aen 

Mr. MORGAN, After a free conference, no; but before that, 


yes. 

Mr. SPOONER. This is after a free conference. We do not 
have simple conferences. We have onlyfulland free conferences, 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator knows where he gets authority 
for saying what sort of conferences we have, I wish he would cite 
meto that book. We have any kind of a conference that a party 
majority dictates: That is all of it; and it always comes in a shape 
to suit the majority on the floor or on the two floors. No, sir; we 
have departed from the parliamentary law entirely. First, we 
have a simple conference. What is that? A presentation of the 
views of the Senate of the United States. 'The House conferees 
say, No; we can not accept that; we can not recommend it to 
the House. We suggest certain amendments which are found in 
the Houselegislation. Report it back to the Senate of the United 
States and see if they will not agree to it or will not recede or will 
not modify it." 

That must be done, Then after that a free conference occurs, 
in which the views of the committee as such are not stated and 
presented to either House, but where the conferees mingle freely; 
converse and debate with each other over the subject. 'Then 
another free conference is ordered, and as many more as neces- 
sary, until one House or the other gives way or else one House 
says that it will adhere, and the bill is lost. That is the conference, 

What reason have we for giving up all of this ancient regula- 
tion of the parliamentary law-that we have adopted by an express 
rule? What exigency or emergency is there in our situation that 
we should give up these protective features of law that we have 
adopted when in doing so we lose our only power to protect our 
constituents? 

There are items here that are in every sense of the word impor- 
tant to the people I represent on this floor. For instance, the tax 
upon white pine, the tax upon bagging and ties. After the Sen- 
ate had put bagging and ties u the free list and reduced the 
duty on white pine from $2 to $1, the conferees come back here 
and tell us that they have made a modification which nobody ever 

resented in either House, that is not satisfactory to either House. 

y have presented a modification of it. Who authorized them 
to do it? hat is the reason I have not the right, when they offer 
a modification, tomovean amendment to it? hat 3 act 
can originate by any man connected with the Senate of the United 
States that I have not the right to offer an amendment to? 

None, Mr. President, except under that laxity of practice which 
permits committees of conference to usurp authority, to put new 
matter into a conference M and then claim that it is beyond 
the power of amendment. ey put something in the conference 
report that does not belong there, something that they have no 
right to put into it, and after they put it in they come here and 
say that under the rule regulating conference reports you have 
no right to amend it. Ireplytothat that under the rule - 
lating conference reports you had no right to put it in there. You 
have usurped an authority that does not belong to you. This is 
new matter; it is res integra; it is something that nobody heard 
of until the repont came in, until it came under the shelter, as they 
supposed, of the rule which prevents an amendment and requires 
a vote pon the entire report without questioning in the slightest 
deres e new matter that is put into it. 

hope the decision will be that the conferees have exceeded 
their authority and that this report is therefore irregular. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has not the opportunity 
to look up any ofthe precedents that may exist on similar points 


of order made heretofore to the relevancy of items like the one in 
question contained in a.conference report. The present occupant 
of the chair feels that it would be an unwelcome task if he is 
amendment made in 


„or germane to the 


obliged to decide as to whether any or ev: 
conference is germane: to the original bi 
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amendments made in either House or both Houses, or whether a 
conference report as submitted to the Senate contains new and 
wate or irrelevant matter. 

c rules of the Senate certainly do not provide for such action, 
and the Chair calls the attention of the Senator from Arkansas 
and of the Senate to the fact that this conference report has been 
adopted by one House in this perfected shape, and that this re- 
port is now submitted here as a whole for parliamentary dis- 
cussion and decision in the form of concurrence or disagreement. 

All arbitrary ruling on a point of order like this after the bill 
has been fully passed by one House and approved by it can not be 
within the power of any D officer. 

He can not decide while such a report is being discussed and 
during the progress of its presentation that matter has been in 
inserted which is new or not relevant, and thus decide what should 
or should not have been agreed upon. Itis not the province of 
the Chair. 

All such questions are such as should go before the Senate when 
it votes upon the adoption or rejection of the report, which is the 
=y competent and parliamentary action to be taken. 
the Senate itself can not amend this report, and it admittedly 
can not, the Chair can not do more in that respect than the Sen- 
ateitself. The Senator from Arkansas asks the Chair by its deci- 
sion to do that which the Senate itself can not do, to amend this 
conference report. It is not possible to amend by such a method. 
The Senate must decide for itself as to the competency of this 
emi is in all particulars and the relevancy of all amendments. 

o rule or practice permits the presiding officer to annul the 
action of a conference committee, and thus indirectly to amend it. 
The Chair has not the power to thus negative the action of a free 
conference and send a passed bill back to a new conference with- 
out a vote. Only the action of the Senate upon the vote taken 
upon concurrence has that power. 

The effect of such a decision, if made, can only be surmised. 
Where would the bill go if thus amended? Not to the conference 
committee, for that has been dissolved upon the ing of its re- 
port to the other House and acceptance there. Not to the Sen- 
ate conferees, for they have concluded their action also. Possibly 
to the Senate Finance Committee, where the bill s many 
months ago. Such a decision, therefore, that paragraph No. 396, 
contained in the conference report, contains new matter or new 
legislation, or is not germane or relevant, might be tantamount to 
ei ep tastes of the bill, Surely the Chair has no such 
power, if exercised would be arbitrary in the highest degree. 

The Chair decides that the point is not well taken. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 052: That the House recede from its disagreem: 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 652, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 8 of the matter inserted said amend- 
ment strike out the word "twenty" and insert in lieu thereof the word 
ten;“ and the ierat po to the same. 

Amendment numbered 653: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 653; and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

* Manufactures of 

“399. Paper envelo n, 20 per cent ad valorem; if bordered, em- 
bossed, printed, tinted, or — 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not quite understand the last 
amendment. Paragraph 399 as it originally stood read in this 
way: 

999. Paper envel plain, 20 per cent ad valorem; if bordered, embossed, 
printed, tinted, or rated, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Did the Senate an amendment to that paragraph? 

Mr. ALDRIC H e Senate itself? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate did adopt an amendment to that 


paragraph. à 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not see it. Then I find that the 
conferees, following the bad precedent which was set in the para- 
graph which has just been under discussion, have raised the rates 
above what they were fixed by the House, and the rates seem not 
to have been changed by the Senate so far as I can see from the 
text of the bill. 

. Mr. ALDRICH. Ifthe Senator will turn to page 161, paragraph 

895c. he will see the amendment numbered 659. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, That provides as to paper envelopes: 

If bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated, 30 per cent ad valorem: 


Then it seems that the House put 30 per cent tax on these paper 
envelopes. The Senate c the strueture of the paragraph 
and fixed the same rate, and the conference committee bring it 
out at 35 per cent. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Arkansas think that is 
a fair statement of the facts? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It seems so to me from what the Sen- 
ator himself has | out in the bil. Is that not correct? If 
it is not, I should like to be corrected. 


aper: 


Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate fixed a rate of 30 per cent ad va- 


lorem on a small portion of these envelopes; 35 per cent on a larger 
portion, and a higher rate on the remainder. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The description of the aph is, 
** If bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or deco: 30 per cent 
ad valorem." The proposition to raise the rate to 35 per cent uses 
these words, ** If bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated;" 
exactly thesame words. The House committee embraced all these 
articles in a more general provision and made the rate 30 per cent. 
The Senate then, using these words, defining what t papt should 
bear a tax of 30 per cent, limited it certainly to that of paper; 
and now the conference committee Comes in with 35 per cent ona 
class of paper that is described exactly in the same words as were 
adopted by the Senate. If that is not correct, I should be glad to 
have the Senator so state to the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to mea reading of the paragraph will 
show that that is not correct. 
ME. 2 ONES of Arkansas. I should like to have the Senator 

ow i 

Mr. ALDRICH. It provides that 

If made from tissue, parchmen on parchment paper, ` 
ad valorem; envelopes ^T Perrin . — parchment, or hedge oa 
for inclosing pho 40 cents per thousand and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

That is much more than 35 per cent. We have made a straight 
rate on all kinds at 35 per cent ad valorem, which was a compro- 
mise between the two Houses as to the rates on all kinds. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph as it passed the Sen- 
ate, according to the Senator's statement, is: 


Paper enyel: plain, 25 per cent ad valorem; if bordered, embossed, 
printed, tinted, or decorated, W per cent nd valorem; if made from tissue, 
parchment or imitation ent V per cent ad valorem; envelopes 


paper. 

of parchment, or imitation parchment, or tissue paper, inclosing 
graphs, 40 cents per 9 15 x cent ad Sep rem IK mue 

It seems to me there are four classifications in that paragraph. 
One is paper envelopes, plain," which carry a duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem; another is paper envelopes, if bordered, embossed, 
printed, tinted, or decorated," which carry a duty of 30 per'cent 
ad valorem; another is paper envelopes, ‘‘if made from tissue, 
parchment, or imitation parchment paper,” which carry a duty of 
35 per cent ad valorem. That is a different class of paper alto- 
gether. Then there is another classification which carries a higher 
rate. The description in the words adopted by the conference is: 


If bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Thirty per cent was the rate put on these articles by the action ' 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Thirty percent would be therate if they were 
not of the two classes named in the last part of the ph, 
which are fixed at a higher rate. Certainly it was within the 
province of the conference committee, where there was a differ- 
ence in the classifications, to change them. If that be not so, then 
a conference committee has no function at all. There is not an 
increased rate here practically. The three rates about average the 
rate fixed by the Senate. 3 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Does the Senator understand that the 
words if bordered, embossed, printed, tinted, or decorated” are 
sistant to be practically repeated in each subdivision of the 


? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly they are. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If that is the correct construction, 
the Senator's claim is correct. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Undoubtedly those words are understood to 


be repeated, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It does not seem to me that the words 
will fairly bear that construction. 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was re- 
sumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 851: That the House recede from 
to the amendment of the Senate n 


eriodical or news- 
a part of printed 
provided for in this act), on paper or other material not 
thousandths of linch in thickness, 20 cents per pound; 
tone-thousandths of 1 inch and aa 


uminum, 
less than. sight colors (bronze ane E be counted as two e hut not 
including rinted in whole or in in metal leaf, 20 
cents per pound. po ly in bronze print- 
cents per pound; flaps, and ban 
colors, but not incuding labels, 


or more 
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in metal leaf, 30 cents per pound; labels, flaps, and bands printed in whole 

or in in metal leaf, 50 cents per pound. Books of paper or other ma- 

terial for children's use, containing illuminated 3 ic prints, not ex- 

ceeding in weight 24 ounces each, and all booklets and fashion es or 

8 printed in whole or in part by lithographic process or decorated 
y hand, 8 cents per pound.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should be glad if the Senator from 
Rhode Island would explain the general effect of the changes in 
that pa aph. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The general effect is a reduction of rates all 
along the line. ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought there was a reduction in 
some of the rates; but in others there must be an increase, 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is no reduction in lithographic prints 
in metal leaf. I think that is the LL Ais ate deer 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. This subdivision provides for labels, 
flaps, and bands printed in whole or in part in metal leaf, 50 cents 
per pound," which is certainly an increase over the Senate rate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes; in that particular, in regard to metal leaf, 
it is an increase. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is an increase from 35 to 50 cents. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What was proposed by the House of 
Representatives as to that item? 

r. ALDRICH. lam not certain. There is a reduction in the 
first part of the paragraph and all the way through, as the Sena- 
tor will notice. ) 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought there were reductions in 
the first part, but there seem to be very material increases in the 
last part of the par: ph. I regret to see that the increases have 
been made, although I was gratified to see the reductions in the 
first part of the paragraph. i 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was re- 
sumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 004: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 664, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

"400. Playing cards, in packs not exceeding fifty-four cards and at a like 
rate for any number in excess, 10 cents per pack and 20 per cent ad valorem." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How much reduction is that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is a reduction from the House rate, which 
was 10 cents per pack and 50 per cent ad valorem, to 10 cents per 
pack and 20 cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WHITE. If I remember correctly, the Senate amendment 
PA put on with a great deal of enthusiasm on both sides of the 

mber. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is not the amendment to which the Sen- 
ator refers. This is only an amendment in regard to the duty. 

Mr. WHITE. This is in relation to playing cards? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator refers to theinternal-revenue tax. 
This paragraph relates to the duty. 

Mr. WHITE. Isee that is correct. 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was re- 
sumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 673: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 673, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment strike out the words “except steel" and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “(except steel);" and the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 688: That the House recede from its ment 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 688, aud tothe same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 135 of the bill, in line 10, after the word 
manner,“ insert the words and not specially provided for in this act;" and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 698: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 698, and agree tothe same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“437. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, 15 

r cent ad valorem: Provided, That upon all leather exported, made from 
Lx rted hides, there shall be allowed a drawback eat to the amount of 
du i paid on such hides, to be paid under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island why the Ree is placed in that paragraph? 
Mr. ALDRICH. It was put there at the suggestion of the con- 


ferees on the part of the House of Representatives, in order that 
there might be no mistake as to whether a drawback was allowed 
upon leather made from imported hides. 

Mr. ALLEN. Why should there be a drawback? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is a drawback under the present law. 
I do not think this changes the law as it now stands. I have no 
question myself but what the drawback is permitted under the 
existing law for exported leather made from imported hides. It 
is only a question of identification. 

Mr. ALLEN. Suppose the present law provides for a draw- 
back, is not the effect of the proviso in this paragraph to pay out 
all e revenue the Government may receive from imposing a tax 
on hides? 


Mr. ALDRICH. If they are all exported, yes; and that would 
be the efféct as the law stands. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suppose, as a matter of fact, that the great ma- 
jority of imported hides which are manufactured into boots and 
Shoes, and in other forms, are exported? 

Mr. ALDRICH. This provision would not apply in that case. 

Mr. ALLEN. Or when manufactured into leather and exported 
in that form, without being manufactured into boots and shoes, 
the result of it would beto deprivethe Government of therevenue 
which it might otherwise derive under this paragraph. So that 
portion which imposes a tax is nentralized b the proviso, and 
neither revenue nor protection will be the result of the enactment 
of this clause into a law. 

I had supposed that the imposition of a tariff on hides was fora 
protective purpose. . I understood that to be the announcement in 
the Senate; and we agreed upon 20 per cent ad valorem finally. 
The first proposition was to impose a duty of a cent and a half a 
pound on dried, salted, and fresh hides. That was changed by 
the committee to 20 per cent ad valorem, which we were assured 
would be equivalent to, if not better than, the specific tax. Now 
all the benefit to be derived from the imposition of a tariff on 
hides is to be frittered away by a drawback; in other words, the 
Government is to obtain the revenue in the first instance, I pre- 
sume, and then that revenue is to be returned to the importer of 
mose, who may manufacture them into leather and export the 

eather. a 

I should like to ask the honorable Senator from Rhode Island if 
he has made a calculation by which he can inform the Senate and 
the country of the amount, or the probable amount, of revenue 
that will be derived by this paragraph if enacted into law? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is impossible to say from any statistics in 
the possession of the committee—unless the committee has had 
some statistics of which I do not know—just what the revenue 
wil be. Ishould assume it to be from five hundred to seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars; but that is simply an estimate 
made without any data which might be called reliable. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, basing the calculation upon the present 
law. which the Senator says is substantially the same as this 
— would be the sum that would be paid task in the form of 
rebate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Nota very large amount, I think. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would it be half the sum collected? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should think not over a third. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is the underlying policy of this proviso? 
Why should there be a proviso of this kind, anyway? What is to 
be gained by the enactment of such a proviso? 

Ir. ALDRICH. The underlying policy is thé policy of the 
United States in regard to all imported articles which are ex- 
ported, that they shall pay a drawback substantially equal to the 
amount of the duty. 

Mr. ALLEN. It amounts to an export bounty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This is simply the reenactment of the existing 


w. 

Mr. ALLEN. Admitting that to be true, it amounts, in sub- 
stance, to an er ek bounty on foreign hides which are brought 
here and manufactured into leather. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think that is so. 

Mr. ALLEN, Will the honorable Senator explain the difference 
between this kind of a drawback and an export bounty? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Government of the United States loses 
nothing, of course, by importing hides here and tanning them 
here and shipping them out, if that gives employment to our own 
poopie; There is no loss of revenue to the Government of the 

nited States. It is a policy which we have adopted, and I think 
with the acquiescence and support of the friends of the Senator 
from Nebraska. Certainly they are in favor of increasing the 
export trade of the United States and making it as large as 


e. 
Mr. ALLEN. We are in favor of increasing the rt trade. 
Here but a few weeks ago the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
CANNON] introduced an amendment to this bill providing for the 
payment of an rt bounty on wheat,oats, corn, and other farm 
products of the United States, amounting, I think, annually to 
about $10,000,000, to the end that the farmers of the United States 
might derive some direct benefit from the passage of this bill: 
That amendment was immediately voted down. We were told 
the farmers did not need it. It brought about the united opposi- 
tion of the Republican Senators, and it drew the opposition of 
some Senators on this side of the Chamber. The farmers were 
not to be protected in the slightest degree, except by the imposi- 
tion of a slight tax on some few articies which they produce in 
small quantities; and yet every time we touch any of the manu- 
facturing institutions of the country, that moment we find every 
pue of them relieved in the form of a drawback or in some other 
orm. 

Uf course, Mr. President, it is useless to argue the matter. The 

decree has gone forth from the other side of the Chamber that 
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enormous taxation shall be imposed upon the farming and the 
industrial classes of this country. There is not a trust or a com- 
bination of capital in the United States, or a combination of for- 
eign capital located in this country, that is not amply protected 
by every word and syllable in this bill. There is not an industry, 
there is no capital, owned by the farmers or by the industrial 
classes which receives the slightest protection from this bill. 

Every burden in the form of high specific duties, added to 
which are large ad valorem duties, is imposed upon the industrial 
classes of our country. The bill is made prohibitory in many of 
its features. The American market is to be turned over to the 
American shark; the American commercial highwayman is to sail 
his black flag of piracy unchecked, and he is to fix the price of 
everything consumed by the farming and laboring classes of the 
United States. He has ample liberty under the provisions of this 
most iniquitous bill to impose prices largely in excess of reason- 
able profits upon what he may produce or handle. 

But the singular thing about this bill, Mr. President, is this: 
When we come to manufacturing institutions, everything is done 
that possibly can be done to prevent those manufacturing insti- 
tutions from paying their portion of the revenue. How idle, how 
simple, how foolish it is to impose a tax of 15 per cent ad valorem 
upon hides and then turn around in the next breath and in the 
next sentence and pay out the revenue derived in that form to the 
men who bring these hides into this country and manufacture 
them and export them! We are told that this is statesmanship; 
thatit involves a very high order of intellect to impose a tax of 
this kind. Mr. President, it involves about as much intellect as 
it does to play the deuce in seven-up, and not much more. 

All the benefits to be derived from the imposition of this tax 
and a similar tax upon manufactured articles, and all the revenue 
to be derived from it, are actually to be paid back to these favored 
institutions, When the deficits come in the revenue, as they will 
come, when this panacea for all industrialevils shall begin its 
work and fail, as it will fail, then, Mr. President, we are to be 
treated, at the behests of the gold-money power of this country to 
the issuance of new bonds, to the increase of the interest-bearing 

*national debt to meet those deficits. 

I believe as firmly as I stand on this floor at this moment that 
the underlying policy of this bill is to cause a deficit in the reve- 
nue and cause the issuance of Government bonds until the money 
functions of this country are performed principaty by national 
banks and by private institutions; until the greenbacks and the 
legal-tender notes shall be retired and the entire power of issuing 
currency shall be passed over to the national banks now estab- 
lished and to be established; until we reach that deplorable period 
in this country when this will be a Government of the banks, by 
the banks, and for the banks: It is pretty nearly so now. 

We were promised prosperity when the present Chief Executive 
was elected to the Presidency? In fact, sir, the country was told 
that the moment he was elected that moment prosperity would 
return to the country and there would be labor for all who sought 
labor; that the wheels of industry would once more revolve; that 
all the idle factories would be started up; that prices would rise, 
and that there would be a general prosperity among all the indus- 
trial classes. And yet we have the most gigantic coal strike on 
hand now in this country that this or any other country has ever 
seen. A hundred per cent more men are engaged in striking for 
living wages to-day than ever struck in any industry in this 
country before. 

Their wages have been cut down, their laboring hours and their 
laboring days have been reduced, until asa protest, until as a meas- 
ure of defense for themselves and their families they have been 
compelled to strike. I have been told that in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia and in other States where the strikeis going on the 
average meal of the husband, the wife, and the children of a coal 
striker does not cost to exceed 3 cents apiece. Think of it, sir! 
Three cents for a meal. Reduced in their time, reduced in their 
wages, it has got so that a family has to live upon 3 cents apiece. 

There is no hope of relief. Of course there is an attempt to 
arbitrate the difficulties, but they will be arbitrated only one 
Way, if at all. They will be arbitrated in that way, sir, which will 
leave the coal baron master of the situation and leave his opera- 
tive his servant, if not his dog; and then if he dare protest, if he 
dare raise his voice against the enforcement of such rules of con- 
duct as may be prescribed for him, if in his anger and his distress 
he dare say anything in protestation, he will be met with the 
baton of the policeman or the bayonet of the tin soldier. Such is 
the industria! condition of the United States to-day. when all this 
money in this form and in other forms is being paid out to these 
favored industries. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr President, I think the Senator from Ne- 
braska has overlooked some advantages which will be derived 
from this particular clause. The Committee on Finance brought 
in an amendment to put hides upon the dutiable list at 20 per cent 
with the same proviso that is now attached, but it was stricken 
out in the Senate, I recollect, with the consent of the committee, 


because, as I know, of the protest of certain Senators who thought 
it would work unfairly to Western interests. The tanneries on 
the Atlantic Coast can depend entirely if they choose upon foreign 
hides. They will pay exactly the same price for their hides that 
the manüfacturer of leather in the city of Chicago, or the city of 
Milwaukee, or the city of Omaha, or anywhere else in the West 
pays, and when they export their leather they will get a draw- 

ack equal to the duty on the hides which have entered into the 
leather. The Chicago, or the Milwaukee, or the Omaha manu- 
facturer will get nothing. He will pay as much for his hides. It 
will cost him as much to manufacture his leather, but he will get 
no drawback. 

Is it not obvious that this provision is in here for the express 
pre of taking care of the Atlantic manufacturers of leather? 

think the Senator from Nebraska overlooks that fact. He ought 
to keep in mind that the bill has been made by the committee and 
not by the Senate, and that neither body has made the bill or had 
much to say about it. If he will look over the membership of the 
committee and see where the members come from, I do not think 
he will be at a loss to understand why this provision is put on. 

Mr. ALLEN. Irealize where the members of the committee 
come from and the localities they represent, and I realize that it 
is human nature, or perverted human nature, for such interests to 
care for themselves and their own people to the exclusion of the 
people of the United States; but it is a matter of some delicacy 
and I did not care to mention it. 

Mr. TELLER. Idonotthink we can excuse anybody for put- 
ting in this bill provisions that will bear harshly and hardly upon 
a great section of the country to give benefit to a few people in a 
particular part of the country. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I should have been more surprised 
than ever before in my public life if the provision putting 20 per 
cent taxation upon hides had been permitted to remain in the bill 
as originally placed there by the Senate. I had the temerity, 
nlthough never engaging in the business of prophecy as a rule, to 
state in the debate upon this provision when it was under discus- 
sion in the Senate heretofore that it would either be absolutely 
stricken out in conference or else so nullified as to be practicall 
inoperative. If New England had ever submitted to this provi- 
sion without a little of the fine art for which that section is re- 
markable, I would have been more astonished than ever before in 
all my existence. 

I knew when the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
came back to us from a sick bed to take part in the conference 
that one thing was settled—hides would never be permitted to 
upon the dutiable list without being put in such position that the 
provision amounted to nothing. 

Our friends upon the other side were in this condition when the . 
provision was originally under discussion: They needed votes to 
pass the bill, and needed them very badly, and certain Senators 

ractically demanded that a Ad be put upon hides in the 
interest of the cattle raisers of the West, or else their support of 
the bill would be withdrawn. It was necessary then to palliate, 
to pacify, to reconcile, in order to lead those Senators into a sup- 

c p of the whole measure; and therefore 20 per cent was put upon 

ides. 

Now, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] has shown 
beyond any sort of question, here is a provision directly in the 
interest of the leather manufacturers of the Atlantic Seaboard, 
but which practically does nothing for the cattle raisers of the 
West. I have never favored a duty upon hides. I have never be- 
lieved, in all my experience here as a Senator, that a duty upon 
hides would inure to the benefit of the cattle raisers of the West 
to the extent of a single dollar; and experience since the 20 per 
cent upon hides was put in this bill has shown that to be true. I 
received a dispatch seven or eight days ago from Chicago callin 
my attention to the fact that since the Senate had put a duty 
20 per cent upon hides the price of cattle had declined and the 
price of hides had gone up. In other words, as I have always con- 
tended, the duty upon hides goes to the benefit of Mr. Armour, 
Mr. Nelson Morris, and Mr. Swift, the great packers in the city 
of Chicago, but not one dollar goes into the pockets of the cattle 
raisers in my State or in the West. ? 

Our friends from New England, with the abilityand the ener; 
which always characterize their legislative action, have practically 
nullified, so far as their section is concerned, the duty upon hides, 
and they rely upon the credulity, the ignorance, or the Muy o£ 
the cattle raisers of the West to believe that they are helped by 
this sort of legislation, when in fact they do not receive one single 
cent from it. 

Of course this is not even criticism; it is merely in the way of 
observation, because the bill will go through as it is if it goes 
through at all; but I do hope the Senators here who were for an 
instant deluded into the idea that there would really be any duty 
upon hides have now recovered from that delusion. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I can not understand why a duty 
on hides would not be of some benefit, if the protective tariff is to 
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be believed in any respect, if the provision were left as it originally 
stood in the bill. But as itis now the manufacturer of leather 
along the Atlantic Seaboard has all the benefit to be derived from 
the importation of hides and no burden to bear, while the manu- 
facturer of leather at St. Louis and other interior cities, who must 
manufacture leather from domestic hides, is put at a disadvantage. 

But I do not believe, as the Senator from Missouri says, that the 

imposition of a taxon hides would not increase in some slight de- 
the value of those hides to the producer. I understand well 
that the cattle trust, Armour, Swift, Morris, Hammond, and men 
of that kind, get the lion's share, but I believe the farmers would 
E some slight benefit from it. However, they not only get no 
nefit from it under this paragraph as drawn by the conference 
committee, but it is an absolute detriment to the cattle-producing 
interest, and it is an absolute detriment to the great body of con- 
sumers of leather. 

I do not want tobe harsh. Ido not want to say that New Eng- 
land has Leen selfish in this matter. Ido not like to accuse any 
section of the country of unfairness; in fact, I do not like to hear 
sectional discussion of any kind. I like to believe that a man 
capable of representing a great State in the United States Senate 
and who has the confidence and respect of the people of that State 
to the extent that they will send him here to represent them is too 
big a man in mind and too big a man in soul to engage in. the 
petty work of looking out for his neighbors to the exclusion of the 
remainder of the people of the United States. I want to believe 
it, and I propose to believe it, so far as I can, and I do not pro 
now to charge the Senator from Rhode Island or any other Sen- 
ator with an ulterior purpose in the construction of this bill more 
than a general purpose, of course, to make the man who has the 
least bear the greatest burden. 

But itis a singular coincidence, if Imay be permitted to use that 
expression without any offense, that whenever we come to an item 
that affects the people in the Northeast on of this country—to 
be plain, that affects the people of New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and a few such States—we find immediately ample rem- 
edies to escape from the burdens of taxation, ample means of 
shifting the responsibility and the burdens im by this bill 
upon the shoulders of the le of other sections of the country, 
ample opportunity to derive specific and absolute benefit from 
the bill itself. I do not say that that is the result of design. I 
would not say that the Finance Committee was small enough to 
constructa bill of that kind, or that the conference committee 
was. but it has been so constructed. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, the hides imported into the 
United States are used for two purposes, or two classes of pur- 
poses. One purpose is to make leather for export. The other is 
to make leather that comes into competition with the leather 
made from domestic hides. The two classes are entirely distinct. 

The friends of a duty on hides believe that a protective duty on 
hides would help the farmers, the cattle raisers and producers of 
the United States. So far as concerns hides imported for manu- 
facturing leather for export, I have never heard a man any where 
object to the business of bri hides in from abroad without 
the payment of duty and tanning them with American labor and 
exporting them, If there is any man on this floor who has ever 
objected to that, I have yet to hear him raise his voice in this 
Chamber and say so, 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Rhode Island will allow 
me, I will say that we have never before given them the rebate 
because we have not had a duty on hides. "Therefore we could 
not object to their bringing the hides here and manufacturing 
them. Nobody thought of doing that. . 

Mr. VEST. They were on the free list. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. For twenty-five Pope 

Mr. TELLER. The two cases are entirely different when hides 
are put on the dutiable list. 

r. ALDRICH. The law in existence in the United States, 
and it has been in existence for a long time, which allows the im- 
rtation of foreign goods of all kinds and the payment of a draw- 

k upon exportation, has been upon the statute books of the 
United States without criticism, so far as I know, from the lead- 
ing members of either party. That it is desirable for the United 
States to have materials brought from abroad and use American 
labor here in manufacturing them into articles of various kinds 
and exporting them without any b being placed upon 
them by legislation I think every man in this body ought to agree. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does not the Senator know quite well that the 
mannfacturers of leather in the interior of the country will derive 
no benefit from that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam coming to that point in a minute. Iam 
now discussing the ien of policy which nobody in this Cham- 
ber has ever objected to. 

So far as concerns the importation of hides to make leather for 
export, with its advantages and disadvantages, it stands on a par 
with everything else, Owing to the conformation of this country, 
where transportation is an important element of cost, no mancan 


bring m article from abroad, across the Atlantic, and take it to 
[9] and manufacture it there and then export itin competition 
with the man who is upon the seaboard. That is a physical con- 
dition and not a fault of oe daar~ rasp 

Mr.ALLEN. Very well Then you deny to the laboring men 
of the interior of the country what you grant to those along the 
little seacoast. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We do not deny it. DAT are all upon an 
equality so far as legislation is concerned. 1f there is any denial, 
itis on account of location. You can not build a line battle ship 
in Omaha, not because there is any legislative restriction that you 
shall not, but because of its location. Youcan not take the Atian- 
tic Seaboard to Lincoln. Those are conditions. They are not the 
fault of the conference committee or of any New England repre- 
sentative upon the conference committee. You stand upon an 
equality, so far as the law is concerned, with everybody else in 
regard to this policy, which is a wise and beneficent one. 

Now, the protective feature of the hide duty is with respect to 
the hides which are imported in competition with hides that are 
produced here, for the purpose of ing leather to be manufac- 
tured into boots and shoes in New England and elsewhere; and 
this provision gives them no relief, if they are entitled to relief— 
I do not 3 they are—from the duty which is imposed 
upon hides, ere is no discrimination in favor of New England 
or any other portion of the country. 

I suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that it is his neighbors 
who object to a duty on hides more than those of the East—the 
representatives of the States of Wisconsin and Michigan and the 
States along our Northern border, where the great tanning inter- 
ests of the country are located. They are the people who object 
most strenuously to the duty upon hides. 

_ The simple provision put here in regard to drawbacks is in con- 
tinuance and enforcement of the policy of the United States, a 
policy which every wise statesman in the United States believes 
should be followed. It contains no possible local discrimination. 

Senators have seen fit to allude to the composition of the con- 
ference committee on the part of the Senate. It contains two 
men from the East and three from the West, so far as the majority 
of the committee is concerned, and if there is any industry of the 
great West which is not amply taken care of by the provisions of 
this bill I do not know it. If there is any possible discrimination 
in the bill as between sections, and I do not think there is, it is 
in behalf and in favor of the section which the Senator from 
Nebraska represents. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator be kind enongh to point out 
any Western industry which is protected by the bill? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator has any industry in his State, 
it is protected by the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. We have industries in our State. 

I ALDRICH. What are they that are not protected by the 

ill? 

Mr. ALLEN. We have an agricultural interest there. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is protected by the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. It represents 90 cent. It is not protected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is protected by the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not to the extent of a nickel. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. ALLEN. The honorable Senator from Rhode Island knows 
as well as I do or any other Senator here that the agricultural in- 
terests of the West are not protected. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think they are. : 

Mr. ALLEN. There is not the imposition of a mill in the bill 
that protects a substantial interest in the West. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What abont wool? 

Mr. ALLEN. The woolinterests of my State are not protected, 
and the Senator from New Hampshire knows quite well that they 
can not be protected under existing circumstances. Yon have 
imposed a taxation upon the articles consumed by the fariners of 
the West in the form of a duty upon wool that will take millions 
of dollars out of them and reduce the quality of their clothing in 
that strong and vigorous climate to pay tribute to the New Eng- 
land manufacturers. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator will permit me, although I 
do not want to interrupt him, I wil ask him whether it is not a 
fact that every woolgrower in the West wants the imposition of 
tariff duties substantially as they are in this bill? 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh,I do not doubt that. The woolgrowers of 
the West are very few as compared with the balance of the popu- 
lation. You have imposed $2 a thousand on white pine, a hun- 
dred per cent more than the rate of the McKinley Act. 

Mr. ALDRICH. For whose benefit? 

Mr. ALLEN. For the benefit of six or seven persons who own 
the white pine in this country. 

Mr. RICH. They are not in the East. 

Mr. ALLEN. You have imposed $2 upon every thousand feet 
of white pine — nes into the construction of homes upon tho 
prairies in the Ni west. You have taken a tax of what is tbe 
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equivalent of 20 bushels of corn from the farmer of my State to 

y the duty upon a thousand feet of white pine. And whom does 
Phat benefit? The farmer? No, Mr. President, it benefits the 
trust. It benefits the men who in 1896 contributed largely to the 
Republican campaign fund, and it is their compensation for money 
eee Isuppose. And yet you say that is for the benefit of the 

est. 

You impose upon barbed wire, an article our people must have, 
an enormous tax. Upon everything they have in their houses, 
upon everything they consume, excepting what they raise, upon 
everything they use on their farms you impose a tax of from 25 to 
60 per cent, and in some instances 90 per cent, and yet you have 
the hardihood, if I may use the expression, to stand on this floor 
and say, ** We are protecting the farmer.“ 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The paragraph which is decreed to 
go into the bill as reported by the conference committee provides 

That upon allleather exported, made from imported hides, there shall be 


allowed a drawback equal to the amount of duty paid on such hides, to be 
paid under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 


I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island whether this 
Covers leather goods made from such leather? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly not. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Then I should like to ask the Senator 
if the imposition of the duty of 15 per cent on raw hides will not 
very materially handicap the manufacturers of leather goods who 
at this time are engaged in the export trade from the United 
States? 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is a question on which I do not care to 

ress an opinion. They think it will. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then it would seem that the purpose 
of this provision is to free the tanners in New England or the tan- 
ners along the Atlantic Coast from the operation of a law which 
the Senator and the committee with which he has been associated 
have been insisting all the time would be a beneficent law, one 
that ought to be on the statute books—a tax on raw hides. Ihave 
no sympathy with that view; I do not believe that ought to be the 
case; but if the Senator from Rhode Island believes that a tax of 
15 per cent ona of the hides consumed in this paragraph 
would be beneficial to the country, how can he escape the conclu- 
sion that the same tax on all the hides would be beneficial? 

Mr. ALDRICH. All consumed in this country are taxed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is it the purpose of the Senator to 
undertake to increase the cost of all leather goods to the people of 
the United States above the price paid for leather goods by people 
outside of the United States? Is it the beneficent purpose which 
the Senator has in view to make a higher price for leather goods 
to the American consumers than the foreigners have to pay when 
they consume exactly the same articles? 

r. ALDRICH. Does the Senator believe that the 15 per cent 
will be added to the cost of leather? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And to the cost of the hides also? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Why do you put the duty on hides 
if it does not increase the cost? 

Mr, ALDRICH. I am trying to ascertain the opinion of the 
Senator from Arkansas. - 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Ithink when the duty is paid it will 
be added to the cost. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator thinks it will increase the price 
of the farmers' hides? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ithink when the duty is paid it will 
be added to the cost, That is the intention of it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Arkansas think the 
effect of it will be as I have stated? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator can not put me in the 
attitude of saying that I believe the imposition of this tax will 
result to the benefit of the farmer. 1 believe, as the Senator from 
Missouri has stated, that it will result in benefit to the great 
Blaughterers, to the men who handle cattle by the thousands, but 
that it will be of no benefit whatever to the men who produce the 
cattle on the ranches—none whatever. 

But the intention is to increase the cost of leather to the A dcos 
of the UnitedStates. Itwill benefit Armour and Swift and Morris. 
It wil help them. It will be a tax on the people of the United 
States; and the Senator intends that this tax shall be a burden 
a the people of the United States and shall benefit the persons 
I have mentioned, but in order that it shall not go to the extent of 
being a burden upon his manufacturers who are engaged in the 

roduction of leather for the foreign trade this proviso is added. 

t would read the same if it said, Provided, That it shall not 
apply to the New sgt ease manufacturers.” 

Ir ALDRICH. There is a good deal of talk about New Eng- 
land in this matter. I am very certain that there is not a tannery 
within the limits of the New England States which is engaged in 
meer ee | leather for export—not one. 

Mr. TELLER. There will be. 

Mr, JONES of Arkansas. It is certainly the intention of the 


paragraph that the tanners along the Atlantic Coast shall be ex- 
empt from the operation of the law. 

r. ALDRI Tanneries are necessarily located where the 
bark is and where the materials with which tanning is done can 
be obtained, which, in the nature of things, is not New England. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. I have seen tanneries that were not 
alongside of an oak tree. With the present cheap rates of trans- 
portation bark is me along the railroad lines, and it is trans- 
ported in carload lots to tanneries, wherever it is most convenient 
to have the tanneries located; and the tanneries are along the 
Atlantic, The intention of this provision is to exempt the tan- 
neries along the Atlantic Seaboard from paying the tax upon hides. 
The intention is to increase the price of leather to the people of 
the United States, to increase the profits of the great slanghterers 
of cattle in this country, and at the same time to exempt the 
people along the Atlantic Seaboard, who are always present when 
a tariff bill is to be framed. The purpose is to increase rates of 
taxation that will be beneficial to them, and then by the proviso 
in the bill to exempt them from the operation of a tax which 
bears upon other people. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, there is not any question but 
that He people of the West and the Northwest. where the great 
cattle industry prevails, were very anxious to have a duty on 
hides. It was believed by the people who have been raising cattle 
and who suffered grievously for a few years by the low price of 
stock that they have been injured by free hides, which came 
in great quantities from South America and other sections of the 
world. There was a general feeling that if this tariff bill was to 
become a law, there should be in it some provision of that kind. 

Weendeavored to secure a fair duty upon hides. We did secure 
it, but not what it ought to have been. However, after looking 
to the industries of making leather in this country and exporting 
it, because we export considerable leather, it was not thought 
best to put up the duty equal to the demand of the cattlemen. In 
my judgment, this provision absolutely nullifies the duty. I be- 
lieve the cattlemen would be better off with free hides than with 


.15 2 cent ad valorem with this particular provision. 


e Senator from Rhode Island says that they do not manufac- 
ture leather forexportin New England. I think the Senator will 
find that he is mistaken, if he looks it over. If they do not, they 
will now, because this gives to them a bounty. No man in St. 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, or Cleveland can afford to pay the 
transportation on hides from New York and other seaports to 
those points. People who are on the seacoast have the advan- 
tage of cheap freight by water. Whenever they see that the 
duty that they pay Bas hides will be returned to them in the 
way of a bounty, they will at once see the advantage of manufac- 
turing on the seacoast, and there is where they will manufacture. 
Every manufacturer away from the coast a sufficient distance so 
that he can not afford to export foreign hides will be put at 
a disadvantage. I predict that if the manufacture of leather does 
not now take place on the Atlantic Coast it will under this bill, to 
the detriment not only of the men who manufacture leather in the 
interior, but to the detriment of the men who produce the hides. 
I would myself much prefer to see this item stricken out and 
have free hides than to see it standing in the way it does. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
a question. Does he not think the effect of this drawback will be 
to lessen the demand for American hides? 

Mr. TELLER. That is exactly the point. The Atlantic Coast 
manufacturer can get his hides cheaper than the interior man, 
and there will be no demand for them in the West, because the 
leather will be too expensive to make. The Eastern man can 
manufacture leather as cheaply as the Western man. Although 
the bark may not be there, the extract is. It will increase the de- 
mand for foreign hides and cut off the demand for domestic hides, 
and reduce the price. 

Mr. BUTLER. Exactly; it will puta premium on foreign hides. 

Mr. WHITE. I understood the Senator from Rhode Island to 
say that the proviso in paragraph 437 does not permit a drawback 
in the case of manufactures of leather. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does not. : 
Mr. WHITE. Turning to section 30, on page 254 of the bill, i 
the administrative features, we have a general drawback clause, 

of which the first five lines are as follows: : 
That where imported materials on which duties have been paid are used 
in the manufacture of articles manufactured or produced in the United 


8 there shall be allowed on the exportation of such articles a drawback 
eq 


And so on, 

Mr. ALDRICH. “And so on” is the most important part of 
the provision. 

Mr. WHITE. Well— 


A drawback in amount to the duties paid on the materials used, less 


1 per cent of suc 8 
Mr. ALDRICH. And they must be identified. 
2. Certainly. 


Mr. WHITE, 
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Mr. ALDRICH. They must appear in the finished article so that 
they can be identified. Take a boot or ashoe, Can you identify 
the hide as an imported hide from which the leather was made? 

Mr. WHITE. The point I was addressing to the Senator from 
Rhode Island was as to whether the manufactured article has the 
henefit of this provision. It evidently has. He does not deny 
that. Of course there is a difficulty of identification, but I im- 
agine that there will be no trouble in that regard; at least if there 
is any trouble, it will not injure the manufacturer. This provi- 
sion plainly allows a drawback on the manufactured article equal 
in amount to the duties paid on the materials used. So that there 
is no deprivation of the benefit of the drawback in the case of the 
man who manufactures the materials from imported hides. That 
is plain enough. The benefit is not confined to theamendment to 
paragraph 437, but we must read the other part of the bill to find 
ont the location of something else that favorably affects the manu- 
facturer regarding hides. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 1f there is any drawback on leather made 
from imported hides, it will exist notwithstanding this provision 
und not on account of it. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island how, 
when an exporter of sugar exports it, he gets a drawback on the 
sugar? How do you identity the raw material of which that sugar 
was made? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It must be refined under the supervision of 
the customs officers—officers of the Government of the United 
States. A man can make boots and shoes in a bonded warehouse 
out of imported leather. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Can not leather be imported in the same way 
and manufactured in a bonded warehouse? 

Mr. ALDRICH, Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. All sorts of things are manufactured 
in Government warehonses. The thing is done under the super- 
vision of the Government, Ais 

Mr. ALDRICH. But that is under the provision of the existing 
law, not under this proviso. Itcan be done just the same without 
this proviso as with it. : 

Mr. VEST. Why was the proviso put in, then, let me ask the 
Senator, if they can do it under the existing law? 

Mr. ALDRICH, Ido not myself think there is any reason to 
put it in, if you ask for my personal opinion. 5 

Mr. CAFFERY. It is perfectly plain that under the provisions 
of section 30 drawback can be allowed upon an exported article 
just so there is sufficient and competent proof to show it was an 
imported article out of which it was made. The question of iden- 
tification isa mere question of proof. That proof can be furnished 
as easily in the matter of hides as in the matter of sugar or any 
other imported article. 

So the importer of foreign leather will actually pay no tariff at 
all when he exports the article, and it is perfectly plain that the 
beef grower will get nothing from this tariff if he does not live in 
the immediate neighborhood, perhaps, of a tannery. The great 
herds of cattle out in the West which are sold in Chicago will not 
yield to their owners one “pple cent of this tariff. It is the man 
who sells the hides, the purchaser of the beef, who will enjoy the 
tariff, and nobody else. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Burrows in the chair). 
The Secretary will proceed with the reading. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 699: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 099, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

“438, Band or belting leather, sole leather, dressed upper and all other 
leather, calfskins tanned or tanned and dressed. kangaroo, sheep and goat 
skins (including lamb and kid skins) dressed and finished, chamois and other 
skins and bookbinders' calfskins, all the foregoing not specially provided for 
in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem: skins for morocco, tanned but unfinished, 
10 per cent ad valorem; patent, japanned, varnished, or enameled leather 
weighing not over 10 pounds per dozen hides or skins. 30 cents per pound an 
20 per cent ad valorem; if weighing over 10 pounds and not over 25 ponaga per 
dozen, 3) cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; if weighing over 25 

unds per dozen, 2) cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem; pianoforte 
Teather and pianoforte-action leather, 35 per cent ad valorem; leather shoe 
Jaces, finished or unfinished, 50 cents per gross pairs and 20 per cent ad yalo- 
rem; boots and shoes made of leather, 25 per centad valorem: Provided, That 
leather eut into shoe tippers or vamps or other forms, suitable for conversion 
into manufactured articles, shall be classified as manufactures of leather and 
pay aar accordingly.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 700: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 700, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: k 

“H5. In addition to the foregoing rates there shall be paid the following 
cumulative duties: On all leather gloves, when lined, $1 per dozen pairs: on 
all tee or prix seam gloves, 40) cents per dozen pairs; on all gloves stitched 
or embroidered, with more than three single strands or cords, 40 cents per 
dozen pairs." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. WHITE. I desire to inquire whether this new duty is in- 
creased so far as the Senate bill is concerned? 
Mr. ALDRICH. It is an increase of 15 cents a dozen. 


Mr. WHITE. How does it compare with the House rate? 


Mr. ALDRICH. It is 10 cents less than the House rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 704: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 704, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 124 of the bill, in line 3, strike out the 
word spar; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 707: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 707, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: Inlieuof the matterstricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“454. Paintings in oil or water colors, pastels, pen and ink drawings, and 
statuary, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per cent ad valorem; but 
the term ‘statuary’ as used in this act shall be understood to include onl 
such statutary as is cut, carved, or otherwise wrought by hand from a solid 
block or mass of marble, stone, or alabaster, or from metal, and as is the pro- 
fessional production of a statuary or sculptor only.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. What is the effect of this amendment? f 

Mr. ALDRICH. These articles were placed on the free list by 
the Senate. The House had fixed a rate of 25 per cent. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senate put them on the free list. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 719: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 719, and agree to the same with 
&n amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

"SEC, 2. That on and after the passage of this act, unless otherwise spe- 
cially provided for in this act, the following articles when imported shall be 
exempt from duty:” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. WHITE. [notice upon page 181 that the Senate, at the 
suggestion made by me, placed incandescent electric lamps at 35 
per cent ad valorem. That was done upon a statement made that 
the classification under the present bill would result in an in- 
creased rate, and that 35 per cent, while a very high rate, was the 
rate that had been paid heretofore. I desire to inquire of the 
Senator in charge of the bill what was the object of the elimina- 
tion and where incandescent lamps are now located? What rate 
of duty will be imposed upon the same article? 

Mr. ALLISON. The materials of chief value of which they are 
made, I take it, will go into the basket clause. 

Mr. WHITE. At what rate? 

Mr. ALLISON. At 45 per cent. 

Mr. WHITE. Ishalllater on have something to say with ref- 
erence to that matter. I think I showed when the proposition 
was before the Senate that one of the closest corporation trusts in 
the whole country had been organized in reference to this matter, 
Thirty-five per cent is the tariff heretofore imposed with reference 


them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendments numbered 720, 721, 722, 723, 124. and 725: That the House recede 
from its d ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 720, 721, 
722. 723, 124, and 725, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Strike out the amended paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“464. Acids: Arsenic or arsenious, benzoic, carbolic, fluoric, hydrochloric 
or muriatic, nitric, oxalic, phosphoric, phthalic, picric or nitro-picric, prussic, 


silicic, and valerianic." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 729: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 72), and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 2 by said amendment 
insert the following: “Cattle, horses, sheep, or other domestic animals stray- 
Under Petre E DADEA tar ed Etuis AAS else eir i 

3 oa 4 j 
with thelr oftepring, may be Piia bask to the United States within ax 
months free of duty, under regulations to be p by the Secretary of 
the Treasury; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. QUAY. I desire to ask the Senator in charge of the bill for 
an explanation in relation to the clause just read, paragraph 473. 
That clause was intended to permit American owners of cattle on 
or near the southern boundary of the United States, on the failure 
of pasture and water, to drive to the foothills of Mexico, where pas- 
ture is always green and water always abounds. It was suggested 
that the time should be limited within which the cattle should be 
redriven into this country, and the period of six months, I believe, 
was agreed upon as the proper time for the return. The commit- 
tee, intending to construct the clause particularly. have inserted 
the words within six months” after the words United States“ 
in the latter part of the clause, but owing to the position of the 
phrase it is a little ambiguous. 

It seems to me that upon a quibble at the Treasury Depart- 
ment the law might be construed to apply only to cattle outside 
which are to be returned into the United States within six months 
from the passage of this act. I take it for granted that itis the 
intention of the committee that the six months will run from the 
time when the cattle are driven across the American boundary 
line, leaving them six months for return. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no question about that. This is a 
general provision referring to cattle driven across for pasture. 

Mr. AY. And six months are to be allowed for the return? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the intention. They may be driven 
across at any time. 
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Mr. QUAY. And if returned in six months they will come 
in free of duty? | 

Mr. ALLISON. After being driven across. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. WHITE. Ithink the provision means that boundary-line 
cattle are allowed a six months' visit across the line. 

Mr. ALLISON. That seemed to be the understanding and the 
idea. à 

Mr. QUAY. That is the intention of the committee. 

The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 740: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 740, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In the last line of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the word suitable“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “available; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 742: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 742, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lines 4 and 5 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the words and scientific books and periodicals de- 
voted to original scientific research;" and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. VEST. What is the effect of that amendment? 

Mr. WHITE. On what " ge is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On page 189, line 16, of the 
printed bill. 

Mr. VEST. Is it the intention of the amendment to exclude all 
scientific works, books, etc.? 

Mr. ALLISON. With the exception of the words stricken out, 
the amendment is as agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the purpose of striking those 
words out? 

Mr. ALLISON. It was said by the House conferees that nearly 
every class of books might come in under the provision for books 
devoted to original scientific research.” 

Mr. WHITE. I believe the criticism has been made by the 
revenue officers that it is quite difficult to tell whether a book is 
one of original research or one of research not original. 

Mr. ALLISON. Under the paragraph as we had it, it was 
claimed by the House conferees that there would be no limitation 
on the importation of books. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Have not these books been on the 
free list for a long while? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Only since 1894. This particular provision 
was not in the act of 1890. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have never before heard any com- 
plaint about abuses. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave heard them. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am sorry the Senate conferees 
agreed so Spank 

Mr. VEST. I simply want to call attention to the fact that the 
ignorant and 8 Democracy in 1894, when we made a 
tariff bill, allowed paintings and statuary to come into this coun- 
try free, and also scientific works. Now, when our friends of the 
G. O. P., representing not only the morality, but the science, ad- 
vancement, literature, culture, and progress of the age, under- 
take to make a bill, they impose a duty on all these articles. In 
other words, if one of our millionaires—and the country swarms 
with them, if we believe the speeches made and publications in 
the papers—if one of our millionaires or multimillionaires goes to 
Europe, and instead of spending his money in dissipation buys a 
magnificent painting or statue that is a lesson, a history, an epic 
in itself, and brings it back to this country and virtually gives it 
to the people of the United States, exhibits it, allows it to be seen 
of all, it is to be taxed. 

If a scientific work which opens up a new page in economy, in 
mechanical advancement, happens to be written by a foreigner, 
we put a tax upon it. We tax ideas, we tax progress, we tax in- 
vention; and this comes from the great party which is eternally 
sneering at Democrats as a party of ignorance and nonprogress, 
camping each year at the place where the Republican party 
camped the year before. Mr. President, we have reversed posi- 
tions. They are trailing now, and in four years from this time 
we will lead the Government, as we are leading now in every 
other department of progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 740: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 746, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 


after the word "countries," insert the words all the foregoing; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. VEST. What is the effect of that? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask the Secretary to read the para- 
graph as it will stand if this amendment be adopted. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

504. Books, libraries, usual and reasonable furniture, and similar house- 


hold 5 or families from foreign coun all the foregoing, 
if actually abroad by them not less than one year, and not intended for 


any other person or persons, nor for sale. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the report of the 
committee of conference will be proceeded with. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as tollows: 

Amendments numbered 750 and 751: That the House recede from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 750 and 751, and agree 
tothe same withan amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

* 523. Coal, anthracite, not specially provided for in this act, and coal stores 
of American vessels, but none shall be unloaded.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. WHITE. If I understand the amendment to paragraph 
523, anthracite coal is now on the free list. 

Mr. ALDRICH. This refers to anthracite coal not specially 
provided for. 

Mr. WHITE. Practically it is on the free list. 

Mr. VEST. What does the Senator mean by “ practically?” 

Mr. WHITE. I believe there is no other provision affecting 
anthracite coal in the bill. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, yes, there is. 

Mr. WHITE. Then Iam wrong about that. It is on the duti- 
able list, notwithstanding the change here, unless used for stores 
of American vessels. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is on the dutiable list by the name of bi- 
tuminous coal up to a certain test. 

Mr. WHITE. The word “coal” is there; and of course that 
includes the whole family. 

Mr. ALLISON. It does not include this particular article which 
is mentioned by name. 

Mr. WHITE. No, I expect it will not cover very much. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. "This paragraph reads: 

523. Coal, anthracite, not specially provi i à 5 
of American vessels, but. e F 

Ido not understand what the meaning of the first part of the 
paragraph is: ‘‘Coal, anthracite, not specially provided for in this 
act." Is not all anthracite coal provided for in this act? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think not. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What anthracite coal can be im- 
ported that does not pay a tax? 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Iowa tell us what this 
provision really does mean? If he will do so, it will save us a 
great deal of intellectual labor. 3 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill endeavor to do so as well as I can. The 
Senate inserted this provision: ; 

Coal, bituminous, and all coals containing less than 92 per cent of fixed 
carbon, and shale, 67 cents per ton of 28 bushels, 8) pounds to the bushel, etc. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator tell us where he 
reads from? I want to try to follow him. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is paragraph 415, on page 167 of the bill, 
relating to coal. Then there is a provision that“ coal, anthracite, 
not specially provided for in this act," shall be free. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Will the Senator read again what he 
read from page 167? 

Mr. ALLISON. Paragraph 415 reads: 

o» bituminous, and all coals containing less than 92 per cent of fixed 
carbon. 


any coal which contains more than 92 per cent of fixed carbon 
is undoubtedly excluded. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How much fixed carbon is there in 
anthracite coal? 

Mr. ALLISON. About 96 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then it is not included in this pro- 
vision? 

Mr. ALLISON, It is not included, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then where does it come in? 

Mr. WHITE. It comes in free. 

Mr. ALLISON, Some of it might contain less than 92 per cent 
of carbon; and if so, it would be dutiable. The Senator from 
California is reasonably well up in these matters. 

Mr. WHITE. If we should apply the polariscopic test to coal, 
then we might have no difficulty about it. 

Mr. ALLISON, The Senator and his colleagues arranged this 
to their satisfaction, as I understand. 

Mr. WHITE. By no means, Mr. President. I voted for free 
coal, and I am in favor of free coal absolutely. I never knew of 
this amendment until I saw it here in print. The Senator isa 
littie mistaken in that regard. 

Mr. ALLISON. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WHITE. I made a contest on the floor as well as I could, 
with the usual result, in favor of free coal, and endeavored to 
retain anthracite on the free list for reasons which I tried to state. 

Mr. ALLISON. We succeeded in doing partially what the Sen- 
ator desired. 

e VAme For that partial accomplishment I am duly 

ateful. 
uis JONES of Arkansas. I understood the Senator from Iowa 
to say that anthracite which contained more than 06 per cent of 
carbon came in free? 
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Mr. ALLISON, Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the effect on the coal not 
provided for in this act? a 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is on the free list. The Senator is read- 
ing from the free list now. 

Kr. WHITE. The theory is undoubtedly that there is some 


anthracite coal which contains as little as 92 per cent of carbon. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Is it the purpose in putting in this 

rovision that there is a possibility that some of it may contain 

low 92 per cent of carbon? I supposed it was all above 92. 

Mr. ISON. So itis, I think. ; 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was 
resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 752: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senato numbered 752, and e to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment 
insert the following: 3 

* 521. Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, and products of coal tar known as 
dead or creosote oil, benzol, tolnol, naphthalin s ore poenos, cresol, toluidine, 
xylidin, cumidin, binitrotoluol, binitrobenzol, benzidin, tolidin, dianisidin, 
naphtol, naphtylamin, diphenylamin, benzaldehyde, benzyl chloride, resorcin, 
8 and nitro-toluol; ali the foregoing no and not colors 
or dyes.” 

And the Senate a 

Amendment num 


to the same. 
red ut: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 764, and tothesame with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inse by said amendment in- 
sert the following: 


555. Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice, caught in the Great Lakes or 
other fresh waters by citizens of the United States.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senate provision is as follows: 


Fish, fresh, frozen, or packed in ice (except salmon), caught in the Great 
1 it other fresh waters by or for American fishermen or citizens of the 
n tates. 


Now, the amendment strikes out ‘‘ or for American fishermen; " 
inother words, fish caught for American fishermen are not exempt 


from duty. As I understand, that is the result of the amend- 
ment. 
Mr. ALLISON. It is a modification of the Senate amendment, 


limiting the provision to fish caught by our own people. 

NM E. Unless the citizen himself catches the fish it is 
taxable. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendments numbered 708 and 769: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 768 and 709, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended para- 
graph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

* 559. Fruits or berries, green, ripe, or dried, and fruits in brine, not spe- 
cially qoc for in this act." 

And the Senate bay Me to the same. 

Amendment numbered 783: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 783, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out the amended paragraph; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 787, 788, and 789: That the House recede from its 

ent tothe amendments of the Senate numbered 787, 788, and 789, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out the amended 
paragraph and insert the following: : 

“Sst Ivory tusks in their natural state or cut vertically across the grain 
only, with the bark left intact, and vegetable ivory in its natural state. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 793; That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 798, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
pror the word “civet,” insert the word “cocoanut; ” and the Senate agree 
tothe same. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I made a statement during the 
consideration of the bill with reference to the difficulty experienced 
by the appraisers in discerning cocoa butterine and cocoanut oil. 
Without entering into the consideration of the matter fully, I will 
ask to insert in the RECORD a very brief opinion of the circuit 
court of appeals of the seventh circuit, to be found in 78 Federal 
Reporter, page 332, simply the opinion of the court, which bears 


out that proponon 

The P IDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the de- 
cision referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The decision referred to is as follows: 


Bunn, District Judge: This appeal involves the A rend of the proper 
classification of an article of merchandise imported by the appellants as 
“nucoa nut oil " under the act of August 27, 1894, which contains the follow- 
ing eg First, from the schedules of duty-paying articles: 20. Co- 
coa butter or cocoa butterine, 34} cents a pound." Second, from the free list: 
“568. Oils, * * nnt oil or oil of nuts, Due otherwise specially provided 


for in this act, and cocoanut. * 
linvoice, gave to the goods the name of 
s gave what is claimed by appellants to be 
its real descriptive name, as “solidified cocoanut oil" T. nited States 
to be “solidified cocoanut oil." 
The statement by the shippers, certified by the local consul, described the 


goods as ** nucon butter. 
orted to Chicago as 


“cocoanut oil," where the collector demanded a dut: ob 8} cents per d 
under the above provision for '' cocoa butterine." e importers this 
GRIE RECAE protest, claimin goods 

asa 


tion 3, covering unenumerated manufactured articles. The case was re- 
ferred to the Board of United States General A rs at New York, where 
ony was taken and a report made the action of the collector. 


No testimony was taken or offered on the hearing in the circuit court where 


the decision of the General 3 was affirmed, and so the case stands 
here upon the testimony taken before the Board of Appraisers, and their de- 
cision Peo by the circuit court. In the opinion given by the 


as 
cocoa butter itself, and presents a su ot iei d ODE S In caramels 
ers instead of cream. 


mally ood article, 
sells freely in Europe. and has already been taken hold of by American 


Tot ise: 


it with steam, in order to remove its characteristic 
cularly described in the aforesaid patent. 'This extra-refined 
cocoannt oil is then colored to make it more pl g to the eye, with a little 
yellow coloring matter, dissolved in stearic acid.' It is evident, from this 
description, that the merchandise is a que of cocoanut oil, rather than 
the cocoanut oil of commerce, We find that it is not cocoanut oil, and over- 
rule the claim that it is Ma from duty under paragraph 508, As nucoa 
butter is a cocoa butter substitute, we find, in accordance with G. A., 1, 174, 
that it is cocoa butterine, and overrule the claim that it is dutiable at 20 per 
cent under section 3. Reference is made to the principle held in the classi- 
fication of Innoline (Movius vs. United States, 66 Fed., 734) and of concentrated 
cherry juice (Fed. Rep. C. V., page 984), 

There is also in the record an affidavit by one of the directors of the man- 
ufacturing company, which says: 

The product *nucoa'is manufactured solely from cocoannt oil roughly 
after the following manner: The crude cocoanut oil is submitted to the tem- 
perature of 70° F., and then posted by suitable means until all the oils liquid 
at that temperature, or most of them, areremoved. The remaining fat 
is then further refined by melting it at a higher 8 and mont it 
with steam until the volatile oils or ethers are expelled. This refined oil is 
then tinted with yellow color, about 1 part to 5,000, to make it more pleasing 
to the eye, and is then run into molds and allowed to cool. It sets hard upon 
cooling, and in this condition is exported.” 

The case here turns u the be gry soe of fact whether the article is cocoa 
butterine, as found by the Boa: t 


can not well judge, £o say nothing of the roce underthe English patent, 
e tothe resultant article, nucoa, is 
not given. How much effect these things may bave in reducing the article 
froin a state properly denominated “cocoanut oil" to a substance more 
nearly allied to a uct of cocoanut oil, and properly denominated ** cocoa 
butterine," this court is not in so BP rop tojudge as was the Board 
of General A opraisers who heard the evidence, and had, presumably, more ex- 
pert knowledge of the subject. In a proper case, no doubt, this court ma 
go back of the decision of the Board of General Appraisers and the circuit 
court and review the case upon the evidence, and, if need be, overrule their 
decision. Butit requires a clear case to le the court to do that. 

This court ought not, and will not, review a finding of facts made by tho 
Board of General 5 and not controverted new evidence in the 
circuit court, — 49 5 t be manifest that the decision of the Board of Apprais- 
ers is unsupported by the evidence, or is clearly against the weight of evi- 
dence. (Ses In re White, 63 Fed., 787; United States vs. Van ensteyn, 
5 C. C. A., 519; 56 Fed., 474; In re Muser, 49 Fed., Sl.) 

In this last case Judge Lacombe very properly says: 

“Tt was plainly con ver mg by the framers of the act that the board 
would sit as experts to decide ina summary manner questions of value and 
classification under the tariff laws, reaching their d from their 
own expert knowledge, and from the evidence submitted to them, or such as 
they might obtain." 

e are unable to say that the decision of the Board of General Appraisers 
is either unsupported by the evidence or is to weight of evidence, 
On the contrary, we are of opinion that the finding of facts was justified by 
the evidence in the case, and the decision of the circuit court is affirmed. 


"The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 799: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 799, and Moe to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inser’ by said amendment 
insert the follo 4 
“627. Orange and lemon not preserved, candied, or dried. 


And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 806: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 806, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendmen’ 
insert the following: “including old gunny cloth and old gunny bags;" an 
the Senate agree to the same. : 

. Mr. WHITE. The effect of that amendment, if I understand 
it, is to insert the word “old.” Is there any other change? 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 809: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate num an to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 4 of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment strike out the word “or” where it first occurs, and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “and;” and the Senate to the same. 

Amendments numbered 812 and 813: That the Hone tope 


8 ut the amended para- 
graph, and on page 144 of the bill, between lines 13 and 14, insert the following: 
Terra alba, not made from gypsum or plaster rock.“ 
the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What change is made in that para- 
graph? 


1897. 
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Mr. ALLISON. The words not made from gypsum or plaster 
rock” have been added. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 815: That the House recede from its disagreem 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 815, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 3.of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the words "arriving in and insert in 

Morte. to;" and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 816: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 810, and agree to the same with 
un amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted n: amend- 
ment, after the word EPI insert ge words **or casts;" in line 
strike out the words “in bronze, ‘alabaster, or wood;" in line 3, after Vus 
word ** use," insert the M "and Order y^ in le 6, strike out the 
word ** or," where it last occurs, and tin lieu thereof the word and;" 


and the Senate agres to the same. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to haye that paragraph 


of the bill read as it will stand when amended as proposed. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

619. Rogalia and gems. 8 and specimens or casts of spas ira — 1 
specially imported in good faith for the use and by order of any soci in- 

redd or established e for 3 phil hical, educati ,Sci- 

entillc, or literary pu purposes, or for the 3 of the fine kv or for 
the use nnd by order of any college, „ or seminary of learning 
in the United States, or any State or public 2 kd notfor "sale; but the 
term re n as herein used shall be heid to race only such insignia of 
rank or oifice or emblems as may be worn upon the person or borne in the 
hand during public exercises of the society or institution, and shall not in- 
elude articles of furniture or fixtures, or of regular wearing apparel, nor per- 
sonal property of individuals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the report will 
be resumed. 

Mr. WHITE. Before the reading of the report is resumed by 
the Secretary, I notice that amendment 819 eliminates sauerkraut 
from the free list. I have no doubt that the Senate committee 


of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 827: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 827, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word * preparations," in the matter in- 
Berted by said amendment, insert the — i “that can be;" and the Senate 
agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 839: That the House recede from its disagreement 
tothe amendment of the Senate numbered 839, and to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter by said amendment in- 
sert the following: 

096. Wafers, unleavened or not edib! 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendments 8 S41, 842, and 843: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 841, 842, and 
and agree tothe same with an amendment ns follows: Strike out the amen 
paragra aa and insert in e thereof the foll 

"69. Wood: Logs and round ummanufact ` timber, including raap: | oft 
woods, firewood, handle-bolts, bolts, 3 for gun 
h e side, hop- es, shiptim - and ship pinzk- 
ing: all the foregc not y provided: for in this ac 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How does that change the provision 
as it went from the Senate? 


Mr. ALLISON. It is only a verbal change, except that we had 
to chee pepe! ** deal ends” to the Honse. erwise it is simply a 
change of phraseology. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 


resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 845: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 845, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken out by said amend- 
ment insert the words “reeds unmannfactured;” and the Senate agree to 

same, 

Amendment numbered 847: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 847, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the word “ permanent;” and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What proposition is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is to be found on page 216 of 
the bill, line 6. 

The Secretary. Inline 10 of the arg on page 216, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That isa is sun poles ME 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was 
resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 849: That the 
to the amendment of the Senate num]! 
amendment as follows. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I think the proposition as 9 
put in the bill by the Senate should be read by the Secret 
then let the other be read. That is an important paragraph, pet 
I should like to see just What changes have been made in it; or, 
propenly, if the 5 of the committee is read, the Senator 
from Iowa will explain what the changes are, and that may do as 


well and save time. 
Mr. ALLISON. Is gest íhat the inen read from the 
conference ort as to 
Mr. WH . And (ich Senator can compare 
Mr. ALLISON. Yes, each Senator can compare oit with his bill, 


gn wages from its disagreement 


819, and agree to the same with an 


lieu thereof the words, 


pihe PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read section 
proposed to be inserted by the conference committee. 

: e Secretary resumed the reading of the conference report, as 
ollows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“Sec. 8. That for the pu of 9 the trade of the United States 
with forein, countries, an their coloni les, producing and exporting to this 
country the following : Argols, or crude tartar, or wine lées, crude; 
brandies, = other spirits manufactured or distilled Aa ve orother ma- 
terials; champagne and all other vem wines; still es and Mice] 
paintings and statuary; or any of 1 e President be, and he is here 
authorized, as soon as may be after th A po of this act, and from time 
time thereafter, to enter into n ons with the governments of those 
countries exporting to the Uni! States the above-mentioned os i 
any of them, with a view to the arrangement of commercial agreements 
which reciprocal and equivalent concessions may be secured in favor of the 
products and manufactures of the United States; and whenever tas Boren 
ment of any country or colony producing and gee Roh the United States 
the above-mentioned articles, or any of them, shall enter into a commercial 
agreement with the United Sta or make concessions in favor of the prod- 
ucts, or manufactures thereof, w in the judgment of the President, 
shall be reciprocal and equivalent, he shall be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to suspend, duri ng the time of such ement or conces- 
sion, by proclamation tothat effect. the imposition and ection of the duties 
mentioned in this act, on such article or articles so exported to the United 
States from such country or colony, and thereu and thereafter the duties 
ce collected, and paid upon such article or articles shall be as follows, 
namely: 

“Argols, or crude tartar, or wine lees, crude, 5 per cent ad valore: 
^ is ug cy 18 per other spirits manufactured or distilled from ERA or other 


not more than 1 = and 


no se ite or additional duty shall be emp the les or jugs. 
1 . T ee eee drawings, and stat- 

nary T cen 

“The sident shall have ower, and it shall be his duty, whenever he 


shall be satisfied that any such agreement in this section mentioned is not 
Pains executed by the government with which it shall have been made, to 
voke such suspension and notify such government thereof. 
And it is further provided that with a a view to secure reciprocal trade 
Yih oo cones on hast ne nr followin, . so often as the 


g 
€— of any coun’ „ 
such 3 producing and TEES 
United States coffee, erit an | tonguin, Het or tonka beans, an — — 


into e the United Seaton as in This 


provided for, he may 1 ‘be reci y un and act hhorsinbet he 
have the DOM SAT eel bel duty to suspend, by proclamation to 
that effect, the dier pede nr nd err to uction of such 


products of such country or peop hdr for such time as he shall deem just; and 


n 3 case and during such suspension duties shall be levied, coll and 
id upon coffee, tea, an ,tonqua, or tonka be: and van beans, 
the products or exports, or indirect, from such country, as 
ollows: 
“On coffee, 3 cents per pound. 
“On ben 10 cents per pound. : 
On tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans, 50 cents per pound; vanilla beans, $2 
per und; vanilla beans, commercially known as cuts, $1 
EC. 4. That whenever the President of the United tes, by and with 
the advice and consent g trade 


kernel ua anion id 


gruing to the United erefrom, shall provide for the reduction dur- 
d a specified period. a not more than five years, the du imposed by this 
to the extent of not mo , upon such 


than 20 8 t thereof, upo; goods, 
wares,or merchandise as may — ot the country or RN 
with which such treaty or rese m AT shall be made as in this section provided 
or shall provide for the er during such period from the dutiable ist ob 
this act to the free list thereof of such reread y merchandise, being 
the natural products of such foreign or 8 and not of the 
United nage or ud provide for th forthe 1908 ion upon the free list of this 
act duri Tiod, not Pac Br tg five eerie ere ot gen wares, 
and m pere cluded in said free duly ratified by banaue | 


the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. How much of this provision is abso- 
lutely new and was not thought of or discussed either in the Sen- 
ate or the House or 4 for by either? 

Mr. ALLISON. I know of no item in this clause that is not 
embraced in some form either in the House bill or in our amend- 


ments. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I believe coffee was on the free list 
in the House bill and in the seer amendment, 
N. Coffee and tea. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Without any conditions. 
Mr. ALLISON. No; the House provision relating to reciprocity 
contained coffee and tea. ] 


TG 


Mr. WHITE. Coffee, tea, and hides only. 

Mr. ALLISON. Page 221. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I did not think tea was in. 

Mr. WHITE. Coffee, tea, and hides were mentioned. 

Mr. ALLISON, Hides were made dutiable by our action in the 
Senate. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then the conference proceeded to 


take new matter that had not been considered in the House or in* 


v Senate and put it into the conference report in the reciprocity 
clause, 

Mr. ALLISON. In what respect? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. In several respects. 

Mr. WHITE. For instance, champagne. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is in the House provision. 

Mr. WHITE. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Brandy and champagne. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Where is the House provision? 
what page is it? 

Mr. ALLISON. Page 217. 

Mr. WHITE. That is right. It is there. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Are tonqua or tonka beans also in 
that provision? 

Mr. ALLISON. By an amendment in the Senate we put a duty 
upon tonka beans, and then we modified our amendment, trans- 
ferring it into this scheme of the House. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, That was not in the provision either 
of the House or of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; I merely mention that as a fact. Of 
course the entire range of dutiable or free articles was within the 
competence of the conferees to include in this provision. The 
whole bill, of course, was open in that respect, but we only added 
tonka beans and took them from the dutiable list. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I am very glad that, as the confer- 
ence committee set out to assume authority which I do not think 
they had, they concluded to put tonka beans in this provision and 
take them off the taxable list. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not know why the Senator should say 
that we undertook to go beyond our jurisdiction. We certainly 
had jurisdiction of all these matters. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ido not believe the committee had 
any porns f increase the reciprocity clause beyond the ground 
taken either by the Senate or the House. 

ISON. There may be difference of opinion on that 
point. I am perfectly clear that we could have taken anything off 
or put anything on. We took off mineral waters and one or two 
other items and inserted tonka beans. We certainly had the right 
to take those articles from the dutiable list, with the assent of the 
conferees of the House, and insert them in this scheme or project 
of reciprocity. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The committee took them from the 
dutiable list. Iam very much gratified that that was done, for I 
never felt a greater sense of outrage than when this duty was im- 
posed on tonka beans by the action of the Senate. There was im- 

rted into this country of tonka beans in 1884, $201,000 worth; 
in 1885, $109,000 worth, and in 1886, $131.000 worth, making a 
total importation for the twelve years of $1,759,000 worth of tonka 
beans, an average of $146.000 a year. There was imported up to 
June 30 of last year $502,000 worth, and in the six months ending 
December 30, 1896, $491,000 worth, making a total of $993,000, 
besides what has been imported since. 

It is therefore plainly to be seen that there are now tonka beans 
enough in this country, imported within the last few months, to 
furnish all the tobacco manufacturers with a five De supply of 
this article, which is universally used amongst them, I believe. 
The Senate saw fit to put a tax averaging, I suppose, about 400 
per cent, upon these articles, which are not produced in this coun- 
try, the sole effect of which would be to enable those people to 
increase their importations of tonka beans from a value of $1,000, 
000 to $5,000,000 without a dollar going into the Treasury and 
without being a benefit to anybody on the face of the earth. I am 
very glad the members of the House committee did not allow this 
provision as it went from the Senate to remain in the biil. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope the Senator is not complaining that we 
had no jurisdiction to deal with it? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I doubt very much whether you had 
jurisdiction; but if you did not, I think the good that was accom- 
plished will go very far-in palliation of your assumption of an- 


On 


thority. 
Mr. ALLISON. So there is really no conflict between us now. 
Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator who has the 


bill in charge why the provision limits the power of the President 
to enter into reciprocity treaties to two years? I do not see, if 
reciprocity is a good thing, why we should not continue it. If 
the Senator will give any reason, I shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was in the original amendment and was 
not changed. : 
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Mr. TELLER. It was in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. I mean in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. But not in the House provision. 

Mr. ALLISON. No; in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. TELLER. The House had a provision that made it indefi- 
nite, There must be some reason for limiting it to two years, and 
I wish to find out what that reason is. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are a great man 
course, We did not want an indefinite met of dealing with 
these subjects to run for an unlimited time. We wanted the mat- 
ter to be settled, so that our rates of duty and our understanding 
with foreign governments would be clear within a reasonable time, 
and with absolute faith in the ability and in the desire of the 
President to act quickly with us in this respect. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. For two years. 

Mr. ALLISON. I donot remember that there was any criticism 
on that point when the question was before the Senate, I under- 
stood that that was acquiesced in as one of the things that ought 
to be hastened in order that there might be some opportunity of 
reducing rates in a reciprocal way. 

. Mr. TELLER. Ivoted against the whole provision and regarded 
it as entirely without authority of law, but I did not look particu- 
larly at that clause. : 

I do not think it is a wise thing to limit it to two years. We 
make treatiesof reciprocity with such nat ions as we can. Suppose 
we have to modify a treaty in two or three years. The power will 
be gone. It occurred to me possibly that the committee thought 
they could not trust the next Executive, and I wanted to find out 
whether that is the fact. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, President, when this matter was before the 
Senate, I took occasion to call attention to what I considered to be 
its invalid characteristic, and I notice that some of the provisions 
which were then the subject of criticism have been eliminated. I 
thought.from what I had seen in one of the newspapers of this 
city that the section was in great deal better shape than it is. 
It s very peculiar, indeed a very eccentric affair, as it now 
stands. 

Section 4 is a remarkable production. I am glad that my rela- 
tion to itis wholly collateral. It is as follows: 

That whenever the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, with a view to secure reciprocal trade with foreign 
countries, shall, within the period of two years from and after the passage of 
this act, enter into commercial treaty or treaties with any other country or 
countries concerning the admission into any such country or countries of the 
goods, wares, and merchandiseof the United States and their use and dispo- 
sition therein, deemed to be for the interests of the United States, and in 
such treaty or treaties, in consideration of the advantages accruing to the 
United States therefrom, shall provide for the reduction during a specified 

riod, not exceeding flve years, of the duties imposed by this act, to the ex- 

ent of not more than 20 per cent thereof, upon such goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise as anon be designated therein of the country or countries with 
which such treaty or treaties shall be made asin this section provided for; or 
shall provide for the transfer during such period from the dutiable list of 
this act to the free list thereof of such goods, wares, and merchandise, being 
the natural products of such foreign country or countries and not of the 
United States; or shall provide for the retention upon the free list of this 
act during a specified period, not exceeding five years, of such goods, wares, 
and merchandise now included in said free list as may be des ted therein; 
and when any such treaty shall have been duly ratified by the Senate and 
re by Congress, and publie proclamation e accordingly, then and 
thereafter the duties which shall be collected by the United States upon any 
of the designated goods, wares, and merchandise from the foreign country 
with which such treaty has been made shall, during the period provided for, 
be the duties specifled and provided for in such treaty, and none other. 


This is a wonderful affair. I attempted to point out some time 
ago that we have no power to delegate to the President, as the 
primary attempt here indicated was the intention of the other 
side, the authority to fix tariff rates below 90 per cent or below 
anything else; that while the Supreme Court had decided that the 
President, upon the . of a certain event, might call into 
activity a provision of Congress providing that when he found a 
specific fact the act should go into effect, nevertheless he had no 
authority to exercise any function as to fixing tariff rates, that 
being wholly a subject for the determination of Congress. 

To obviate to some extent that objection the words by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate" were inserted, I 
pointed out that if we had the authority under the treaty-making 

ower granted by the Constitution to fix tariff rates, as we have 
Mono sometimes—a bad 7 5 I conceded and concede—we did 
not need any attempted legislative grant; that the Constitution 
gave us such treaty-making power as we possess, and that it could 
never be subtracted from or added to by any declaration of Con- 
gress. I likewise attempted to point out that the only safe and re- 
liable course to pursue was to permit both branches of Congress 
to participate in the matter of legislation of this kind. 
onceding obviously the correctness of this position, but being 
unwilling to write it in the proposed act, we find the prise 
practically retained here, but added to it is the remarkable provi- 
sion that after the Presidentof the United States has gone through 
this vast effort, involving not only mental exercise upon his part, 
but sending messengers abroad to inquire as to the state of affairs 
in those countries, and after the Senate and the President together 
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have made a treaty with some foreign power, then that treaty is 
permitted to live, how? Not perforce of the Constitution. which 
delegates the authority exercised whenever a treaty is made, but 
it is to go into effect when it is 5 8 by Congress. : 

Mr. President, I presume it will be granted that Congress might 
fix the duties directly, and yet we go through all this folly and red- 
tape and nonsense, reaching finally the conclusion that Congress 
' must act, and making the validity of our negotiations and our 
treaty depend finally upon the approval of Congress. Why, then, 
write all this nonsense? I admit that it will do no harm, except 
that it may be used somewhere in criticism of the mental develop- 
ment of the Congress of the United States. 

Congress has power to legislate so that tonka beans may be 
locked qui for, and it has power to legislate so as to fix $6 or $8, 
as the case may be, per dozen upon quart bottles of champagne. 
If the President shall negotiate with the French Government and 
shall, through the medium of our commission now upon another 
enterprise on that shore, obtain concessions, still his act will 
amount to nothing, and if he submits the treaty to us and the 
Senate ratifies the treaty, still, if the proposed act has any validity, 
that will amount to nothing. Finally Congress must act, and yet 
the Congress might have acted without any of this procedure. 

Iam pointing this out because I think the section is a very un- 
fortunate one, and I regret exceedingly that it has found any 
place here. It may be that it was necessary for some reason to 
put it in here, but it would be better to state in parentheses the 
reason than to permit it to stand as a mere matter of expedition, 
not of a favorable kind. 

Mr. ALLISON. Just one moment. The Senator from Califor- 
nia misapprehends the situation as to tonka beans and champagne 
and the other articles embraced in section 3. Under section 3 the 
President has the same power that he had under the legislation of 
1890, without the intervention either of the Senate or of Congress. 
Butthe fourth section, which the Senator now criticises so sharply, 
has certain merit. It is not convenient, if it were constitutional, 
for Congress formally to deal with the Government of France or 
the Government of Mexico or the government of any other coun- 
try. We could not very well send a committee of Congress over 
to Europe and ask what they would do if we did something else. 

The President of the United States therefore having exclusively 
what is called the treaty-making power,or the initiation of this 

uestion, he is given the power in a limited way to do certain 
things; and when they are done, the treaty is sent to the Senate 
first for its ratification, and then to Congress for its approval. 

I see no great difficulty about it. Indeed I think it is a very 
useful and important provision. It may be limited to too short a 
period, as suggested by the Senator from Colorado, but it is very 
easy to wee it during the next Congress if the scheme proves 
to be useful. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, Thus Belial, with words clothed 
in 5 I do not think my friend has made any expla- 
nation at all. Section 4 gives authority as to tonka beans, cham- 
pagne, and everything else. The greater includes the less, and I 
presume takes in champagne and beans. 

Mr. ALLISON. The first clause 

Mr. WHITE. Of course you have attempted through a provi- 
sion of this bill, which may perhaps be considered valid within 
the decision of the Supreme Court, to wit, section 3, to gets the 
duty which must be imposed upon various articles if the Presi- 
dent finds certain facts. I do not now criticise that, though I do 
not think it is good policy to write such a provision here. You 
have superadded to that a provision giving the President juris- 
diction to put everything under certain contingencies on the free 
list if he finds specified facts. There is no limitation, He must 
find, and then he can negotiate a treaty, etc. 

Now, a treaty is ordinarily supposed, if it is a treaty at all un- 
der the Constitution, to have some validity, to speak from its own 
base. It needs no assistance from any other authority of the 
Government. If it is illegal to include within a treaty any such 
provision as this, it will beget no validity from the mere fact that 
it is called a treaty; and it is a misnomer to style it such. But if 
you permit the President and the Senate to incorporate in a treaty 
these provisions, then vou attempt to limit the treaty-making 
power of the United States so that there Shall be certain condi- 
tions, to wit, two years, five years, or whatever it may be You 
here in one breath call upon the treaty-making power of the 
country and in the next breath you deny its existence, and you 
finally say that the President and the Senate and the Congress 
all together may do this thing. Of course that is true. We knew 
that before you commenced. 

So far as negotiating matters abroad is concerned, that can be 
done through proper diplomatic channels now. If we are to have 
a treaty, let us have a treaty, and call it so; but to say that you 
are to procure the action of the President and the Senate, and that 
then the treaty must come back to the whole Congress, which 
must pass an act validating all these measures—I say such a pro- 
vision is not designed to do credit to anybody. 


The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 
Amendment numbered 852: That the House recede from its disagreement 


to the amendment of the Senate numbered 852, and to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word words," insert the words “in a conspicuous place; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 855: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 855, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

* SEC. 10. That section 3394 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended, be, and the same is hereby. further amended soas to read as follows: 

von cigars which shall be manufactured and sold, or removed for con- 
sumption or sale, there shall be assessed and collected the following taxes, to 
be paid by the manufacturer thereof: On cigars of all descriptions made of 
tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weighing more than 3 pounds per 
thousand, $3 per thousand: on cigars, made of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, and 8 not more than 3 pounds per thousand, n per thousand; 
on cigarettes, made of tobacco, or any substitute therefor, and weighing more 
than 3 pounds per thousand, $3 per thousand; on cigarettes, made of tobacco, 
or any substitute therefor, and weighing not more than 3 pounds per thou- 
sand, $1 per thousand: Provided, That all rolls of tobacco, or any substitute 
therefor, wrapped with tobacco, shall be classed as cigars, and aii rolls of to- 
bacco, or any substitute therefor, wrapped in paper or any substance other 
than tobacco, shall be classed as cigare 5 

And the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall provide dies and adhesive stamps for cigars 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand: Provided, That such stamps 
shall be in denominations of 10, 20, 50, and 100, and the laws and regulations 
governing the packing and removal for sale of cigarettes. and the affixing 
and canceling of the stamps on the packages thereof, shall apply to cigars 
weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand. 

Note of the packages of smoking tobacco and fine-cut chewing tobacco 
and cigarettes prescribed by law shall be permitted to have packed in, or 
attached to, or connected with, them, any article or thing whatsoever, other 
than the manufacturers’ wrappers and iabels, the internal-revenue stam 
and the tobacco or cigarettes, respectively, put up therein. on which tax 
required to be paid under the internal-revenue laws: nor shall there be 

ed to, or branded, stamped, marked, written, or printed upon, said pack- 
ages, or their contents, any promise or offer of, or any order or certificate for, 
any gift. prize, premium, payment, or reward.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. WHITE. What became of the amendment numbered 856, 
in relation to a tax on stocks and bonds? That was very carefully 
drawn and elaborately presented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It went out. We were obliged to recede. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator says we were Se o to recede. I 
desire to know how. The amendment was adopted here with 
practical unanimity. 

Mr. ALDRICH, The fact that we did recede is evidence that 
we were obliged to recede. 

Mr. WHITE. It is some evidence, not, however; conclusive. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island a question. He says the Senate conferees were obliged to 
recede, That is a very 

Mr. ALDRICH, I will withdraw the statement if it leads to 
any discussion. 

Pes WHITE. Ithink the matter is now properly before the 
nate. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that it requires some explana- 
rn at the hands of the committee. This matter was presented 

us—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. 
from the Republican caucus. 


It was considered in and came forth 


Mr. ALLEN. Yes; as the action of the Republican caucus. It 
was presented here very vigorously by the ator from Iowa. 
It was said that it would provide from four and a half to five 
million dollars of revenue; that the Government needed the reve- 
nue. Now, why was it yielded in conference? I think we are 
entitled to more than mere silence on the part of the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. ALLISON, It was claimed on the part of the House, and 
Ithink with very great force, that under the Constitution we 
could not tax one class of bonds by means of an excise without 
taxing all bonds, and that being true, and the revenue as estimated 
by the Department to be derived from the other branch of the 
case being very small relatively, it was thought best to abandon 
the whole scheme at the request of the House of Representatives, 
who believed the tax should not be levied. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator yield to the view that you can 
not tax one class of property without taxing all? 

Mr. ALLISON. at was not my statement. My statement 
was that an excise tax levied upon one class of property must be 
levied upon that class as a whole and not upon a portion of it, and 
we had specially exempted the bonds of certain corporations, such 
as building associations, etc. The question was raised, and I 
thought with very great force,that you can nottax one bond with- 
out taxing all bonds. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Were the Senate conferees willing to 
modify the amendment so as to include all bonds? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was not suggested. Ido not know whether 
we would have been willing to do so or not. 

s JONES of Arkansas. You made no effort to accomplish 
that? 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to submit a single observation. The 
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Senator from Iowa admits that the Senate conferees were led to 

believe that they could not tax one class of bonds without taxing 

all other bonds. : 

. Mr. ALLISON, It was their opinion that it was a doubtful 
question. 


Mr. ALLEN. Ergo, you can not tax one class of property with- 
out taxing all classes of property. That is the logical conclusion. 
The Constitution is made to do duty on all occasions when we do 
not want to do anything; it is made a football for play here in the 
Senate and in the other branch of Congress. If there is anything 
that ought to be known to the Senator from Iowa and his associ- 
ates, it is that Congress has the power to impose taxes upon any 
form of property it may see fit and without limitation. The de- 
duction is logical and irresistible and conclusive that if you can 
not tax one class of bonds without taxing all classes of bonds, you 
can not tax one kind of property without taxing all kinds of 
prope There is no pretense that there has been an attempt to 
tax all forms of property. The free list is an example. 

Mr. President, I read at the time (I do not know how truthful 
the statement may be) that the conferees had come to the conclu- 
sion that the tax on bonds and transfers of stocks, and to interfere 
in the slightest degree with the machinery of money and the stock 
exchange, would savor a little too much of Populism, and they 
could not afford to have the Republican tainted with a 
shadow of that kind. The result is that $5,000,000 of revenue that 
this Government would derive from individuals who can amply 
pay their portion of taxation will be thrown away, and those 
classes of our people who are best able to bear and upon whom 
rests the duty of bearing their portion of taxation are permitted 
absolutely to escape taxation. : 

There is not the slightest reason—the Senator from Iowa with 
all his ingenuity will not be able to present a reason—why the trans- 
fer of bonds and stocks should not be taxed strictlyin accordance 
with the provision placed on this bill by the Senate a week or more 
ago. It is simply another acknowledgment that the Republican 
party is bound hand and foot, body and soul, if it has any, to the 
money power of this country, and whenever that power raises a 
protest against being. taxed, our brethren upon the other side bow 
in humble and submission. The $5,000,000 that should be 
raised from this source from people who are amply able to bearit, 
afd who are deriving the majority of the benefits from the Gov- 
ernment, is either to be thrown away entirely or itis to be dis- 
tributed and placed upon the poor and humble citizens. 

Mr. WHIT I wish to attention to the fact that the ex- 
emption was not very startling, as found on page 231 of the last 
print: 


te, 
1 are, 


exempt from taxation: Provi 
liabili 


county, town, or other * — 
from taxation such State, 3 or other municipal 


vernmental and municipal ca 
stocks and bonds issued by cooperative buil 
from the taxation herein provided. 


I scarcely think that po would affect the validity of the 
measure. If the possible attack upon it had been considered suf- 
ficient to cause alarm, the whole section might have been elimi- 
nated and the revénue collected. I assume, however, that there 
may be some other reasons, which have been forgotten here to-day, 
in explanation of the elimination of this measure. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, when that provision came into 
the bill as a caucus measure, as we understood it, of the Repub- 
lican party, I had great hopes that party would succeed probably in 
saving itself against that tendency to Populism, which, it seems, 
has already affected the party pretty strongly by drawing off from 
the Republican pus em r of its best and highest and 
strongest men in the direction of the preservation of the rights of 
the people of the United States. 

The Republican party has already lost some very valuable men. 
They have not gone fully into the Populist party, but they are on 
the way to that party or else to the Democratic party. At all 
events, they have been driven out of the Republican be- 
cause its policy has become a fixed one to favor capital, to favor 
corporations, to favor the bonds and stocks that are in the hands 


of wealthy classes, while they lay a heavy hand upon the in- 
dustrial population. I think the Populist party, if they keep on 
in this direction, will do one ing after a while at least. 


They will disintegrate the Republican party, and there will be 
another party built up in this country to controvert the Democ- 
racy, unlessthey all come to us, which will very soon leave nothing 
of the existing ublican party but the old iron cast framework. 

I will read the amendment that was put in by the Senate: 

That on and after the l5th day of 
collected, and paid, for and in 
TT taxes or sums of money set down in figures 
— the same. respectively, or otherwise specified or set forth in the said 


That included all the stocks that were not a part of the instru- 
mentalities of government, either in the raga governments 
or States or counties, or in the United States. etofore in levy- 
ing assessments of this kind with the same sort of exceptions no 
objection has been found to the idea that we could levy upon par- 
ticular classes of stocks while we abstained from levying upon 
others. Bat, sir, there is a reason now for this new departure. 

The Senator from Iowa is not happy in his statement of all the 
reasons which influenced that committee in receding from the 
amendment put upon the bill by the Senate. The sugar trust has 
outa large amount of bonds and astill larger amount of stock. 
It has bonds and stock that keep the stock boards and the specu- 
lation boards of this country in a state of ferment and agitation. 
In the last ten days, in consequence of our legislation, and prob- 
ably in consequence of the knowledge that the provision would be 
strieken from the bill, sugar stock has vaulted up I do not know 
how many points, but it has risen until millions upon millions of 
dollars have been realized by the holders of that stock. 

Now, here are other classes of stock in this country. Here are 
the insurance companies, the life insurance companies and the 
fire insurance companies, very excellent protectors of the people, 
institutions that are encouraged everywhere, and deserve to be 
encouraged also; but they make enormous sums of money. If we 
look over the United, States at the great insurance companies, we 
find that they have amassed money in almost inconceivable 
amounts. So much so, sir, that they are enabled to hire men all 
over the United States to do their work. Even men in high official 
place are continually being hired by them to carry on their busi- 
ness. They find no di ty in ingratiating themselves in politi- 
cal circles through the assistance of t men that are hired to 
do their work. There is no end to the control that these com- 
panies have over the people of the United States. 

When the pen fairly find ont the real control that these stock- 
issuing and bond-issuing c rations have over the great and 
leading characters of the United States, the Populist party will 
begin to thrive in this country and reap a harvest that it has never 
expected heretofore; and it will do it with a great deal of justice, 
because, if the Democratic and the Republican arenot 
able to prevent these unjust discriminations in favor of capital 
thus held, thus built up, the people are bound to lose confidence 
in us, and we will have to go to the wall. We will deserve noth- 
ing better if we stand by here now and put this enormous bounty 
upon sugar, give them all these great advantages, and then refuse 
to put this slight tax upon their stock and their bonds. 

here is the issue directly nted, and the Republican party 
are responsible for the situation. It never can be said hereafter 
that they have not assumed a direct res ibility, because they 
first put this provision in the bill under the command of a caucus 
of their party, we accepting it, nobody voting against it. It did 
not receive an adverse vote in the Senate. And then, when they 
got into conference, and the real men who are exploiting this 
tariff for the benefit of the sugar trust, and the corporations, and 
the insurance companies, and the like of that, zot hold of it and 
brought their potent influence to bear upon it, our Senate com- 
mittee shrank from it and gave itup without ever coming here to 
ask us whether we approved it and consented to it or not. 

That provision has to go out of the bill. That amendment voted 
on the billislost. The whole bill is staked upon that amendment 
and upon provisions that have been put into the bill by the com- 
mittee of co When we come to record our votes upon 
this measure, it will be seen that it will be almost a strict party 
vote. There will be one unfortunate exception, I am afraid, on 
our side of the Chamber, but it will be almost a strict party vote, 
and we will have no chance to amend it, no chance to reinstate it, 
no chance again to express our unanimous favor of this proposi- 
tion, no chance to show the A gig of the United States that we 
are not yet ridden down by the tyranny of corporations and their 
agents, insurance companies, and the brokers of sugar stock, in 
the Senate and elsewhere. There is no chance, sir, atall Our 
time has expired; our opportunity has passed away. The confer- 
ence committee have given us away, and the whole country, and 
their own party, u this question. 

I do not wonder, I repeat, that the Populist party are looking to 
the front. The people of the United States will not stand this 
kind of treatment. They will not permit a great party like the 
Republican party on this floor to come in here with their caucus 
measure, put it upon the bill by the unanimous consent of the 
Democracy and of the Populist party, and then turn around at the 
bidding of the holders of sugar stocks and bonds and insurance 
stocks and bonds, and the like of that, and strike it out of the bill. 


No, sir; the people want better treatment than that. There 
is no party tyranny that is going to justify any such action as 
that. It will bea dynamite bomb in the middle of your party that 


will tear you to pieces if you do not rectify it. 
now think that they can save the Republican y, some of the 
Lore circi en a that committee had better rise in the 
Senate and ask that the bill be allowed to go back to the committee 


If this committee 
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that it may put in these good intentions in favor of the people and 


hold the sugar trust up to some responsibility for the support of 
the Government. i 

Now, sir, who are the sugar trust? They are uniform; bold, 
kon cal, unfaltering, inexorable violators of the:statute of the 

nited States. They have the power of money enough in their 
hands to hold the Senate in the tonal and to turn the ublican 

arty right: about face whenever they choose to doit. They have 
. it on this very proposition. Trace it back to its origin and 
there it is. It is a sugar-stock movement and a sugar-bond moye- 
ment. They have come to our committee of conference through 
the House of Representatives, and they have said to that commit- 
tee, You do not dare to tax our stock; you do not dare to tax our 
bonds; we have too much power in this country over you. politi- 
cally and you must reverse your action; you must take the back 
track; you must expunge this benevolence that you have put in 
here, this act of justice toward the people, and set your knife at 
their throats; we do not intend to give up the millions and mil- 
lions of money that we are making and receiving daily out of this 
sugar trust; we do not intend to yield any of it; we have defied 
ou in every particular; we have defied you, and your committees 
ve been. sent out to investigate the parties relating to these 
things; we have gone into the courts, and we have: beat you on 
technicalities. It is true that you got one gentle to spend an 
elegant leisure of thirty days inside of the jail of Washington 
because he was thought to be in violation of the law and was not 
strong enough in his purse, perhaps, to keepout of the jail. That 
is true. But that is as far as you can go with us. Lou can not 
repeat it; you do not dare to send a committee out now to rein- 
vestigate this matter. We have got you where you can not move 
except in the direction that we agree you shall go.” 

Hereis the Congress of the United States, through the agen 
of the Republican pex d and the committee of conference, wit 
their hands crossed and tied before them without the ability to 
release themselves or even to resent this outrageous conduct, 

Now, let that committee explain what particular stocks and 
bonds it is that they do not find themselves empowered upon 
good logic and good law and good reason to exempt from the 
operations of the bill. If there are bonds that could not be ex- 
empted without THE all bonds, how does that apply to the 

nestion of stock? Ido not see any qualification in stock of that 
STAGIN that we might not tax them. Sir, if we should tax all 
the stocks in the United States a very small percentage, we would 
enable the Government of the United States to proceed. without 
the slightest DE to pay off the national debt. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator from Alabama will permit me, I 
think it was in 1796 that we had a law imposing a tax on car- 


riages. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, we did. 

Mr. ALLEN. And that was held to be constitutional? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the position of the conferees is correct, that 
law would have been unconstitutional, because it did not impose 
a tax upon all vehicles. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir; and the State of Pennsylvania had a 
tax on preachers. That was held to be a constitutional tax, 
although it included preachers of every denomination. The sub- 
ject of power of taxation is an enormously broad one. When we 
find the power to tax a corporation, or a person, property, or any- 
thing at all, in the Constitution of the United States, we can exer- 
cise that power illimitably as to rate and amount. 

No amount of taxation is unconstitutional that we can put upon 
anything, if we have the right to tax it at all. So, of all others, it 
is the most unlimited and unrestricted power, and therefore it is 
capable of the greatest degree of tyrannical action. There is no 
power in the hands of a tyrant that is so great as the power of 
taxation. There is no power in the hands of a legislature that is 
so susceptible of being wielded to base purposes. There is no 
power that a political party can get the control of for its own ad- 
vantage that is equal to the taxing power. Give to a political 
party the taxing power and you give them the whole power of the 
Government to put all the people under their heels to do with them 
as they want. 

A power of that kind in the hands of the Senate of the United 
States, to say nothing of any other tribunal, is one that good con- 
science and good decency require that we should exercise with 
Rome degree of justice. A man who has the power to do wrong 
and not be held to account for it is of all other men in the worl 
the man who ought to consult his own heart and conscience as to 
whether he is using the power justly. The Almighty has power 
to do with us as the potter has to do with the clay, we are told, 
butitisthe justice of the Great Creator of the universe that re- 
strains His hand until it falls upon us with that degree of justice 
which melts into mercy. 

But when we come to Viper who use their power for party 
popoa in a great Republic like this, where popular opinion in- 

uences and controls the destiny of the nation in all particulars, 


and when we come to look at what can be done in getting t 


that party which has the power to control this people in that way 
and has no sense of justice is a party that will destroy any Dope 
that those men have control of. Let them go, and they will de- 
stroy the Republic. There are no restraints that the courts can 
put upon the taxing power and those who exercise it that will 
keep those men from utterly destroying and ruining the country 
except the restraints of honesty and good conscience or of mercy. 

In this matter there is no restraint of honesty, good conscience, 
oriercy. It is not honest, it is not according to good conscience, 
it is not merciful, it is not just, that the sugar trust should thus 
be exempted from taxation after the Senate of the United States 
has without one dissenting voice voted that it should be taxed. 

It would have been. sorrowful, I have no doubt, to have heard 
the excuse and the plea that was put up by the sugar trust in that 
conference committee. No Democrat was permitted to listen to 
it, but it must have been made. It might not have been made in 
the name of the sugar trust, but when that plea was made, it was 
understood to be im favor of the sugar trust. What was it? We 
do not permit you to levy taxes upon our bonds and stocks, and 
there you must stop; for if you do, we have it in our power tostop 
you by commands that are more potent than any that have as yet 
appeared or been used. We will expose you to the world in regard 
to your dealings with political affairs." 

ow, I am coming to particularsabout this. I insist, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this matter can not be passed lightly over. Linsistthat 
the Senate of the United States, after having voted unanimously 
for the imposition of this tax, with as many good Mo in this 
body certainly as there were on the House side of the Republican 
conference committee, have a right to be heard when their willis 
thus revoked by the conference committee upon a subject of such 
enormous importance as this. It is denied to us that we have any 
right to tax any stocks or any bonds unless we tax all the stocks 
and all the bonds of that class; that we can not exempt any stocks 
and bonds which are held. by a benevolent association, a hospital, 
& college, a church, or a cemetery; that we can not exempt the 
stocks and bonds which are held by a State government, a county 
government, or any other government, and we can not 
— them, it is said, therefore we can not tax other bonds and 
stocks. 

The report of the conference committee upon this subject de- 
prives the people of the United States of the pores which: we rati- 
fied here, to tax stocks and bonds, very much farther-reaching than 
the income tax, which we had labored sohard in trying to secure. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from: Alabama permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Task the Senator if, prior to the time that this 
bill was sent to the committee of conference, there was any sug- 
gestion w the floor of the Senate by any of the very able Re- 
publican lawyers here, that there was any doubt of the validity of 
this amendment; and did not all of them vote for it? 

Mr. MORGAN. Why, sir, there was no suggestion of that 
kind made, and the Senate, I think, were profoundly gratified at 
the thought that the Republican caucus had dictated this amend- 
ment; and no question was made aboutit here at all. 

Mr. . Perhaps tliey have seen a new light. 

Mr. MORGAN. No question was made about it here; and we 
all jo 5 voted for it. When that provision went into the bill, 
Mr. President, I felt that my objections to a great many of the 
propositions here had almost faded out, in view of the fact that 
we approached a subject of taxation which was so very just 
in itself, and that we were about to get money from men who 
were so well able to pay it, men who make their money on the 
stock boards and in speculation, and the like of that; and I do not 
know that I ever more satisfaction than I had in seeing the 
unanimous support of this body in favor of that proposition. It 
never entered into my conception or dreams that the conference 
committee would give away that grand, splendid provision, and, 
with it, make an acknowledgment that we have not the power to 
tax stocks and bonds. 

If we have not the power to tax stocks and bonds, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have, then, a i raised up amongst us here, 
contrary to the whole genius of our Government, who enjoy cor- 

orate franchises and privileges far in excess of those possessed 
y individual men, the creatures of the law, given 8 of 
existence, with full range to riot in the taxation of the people; 
em to 
contribute.to the support of the Government, their answer is, 
All of our property, every bit of it, consists in stocks and bonds; 
you can not tax them, and o committee says so;“ and your 
committee, speaking for the Republican party, reverses the action 
of the caucus and the action of the Senate, makes the admission, 
and comes here, and by a vote of this Senate you declare that we 
have not the power to do so. 

That, sir, is reaching entirely too far. That is cutting up the 
spirit and essence of the Constitution at the very root, and it is 

eclaring by a vote of the Senate of the United States that the 
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largest property holders in the whole country, those who have 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What change does that make from 


earned their money under the license of the law, and with less of | the proposition of the Senate and from the present law? 


labor, less of outlay, and less of risk than any other class of men 
in the country, that these classes are not within the reach of the 
power of taxation. 

There is where we stand. Vote that bill, Mr. President, with 
this amendment stricken out of it upon the command of the con- 
ference committee, and you destroy that part of the Constitution 
of our land which declares, if not in terms, at least in spirit, that 
there shall be no discrimination in this country in favor of classes 


of le. 

N reaches to the bottom of the whole subject: and 
those men who will discuss this tariff on the hustings or elsewhere 
hereafter will begin with this text, and they will demonstrate, so 
that anybody of ordinary intelligence can perfectly understand 
it, that this action of the conference committee, to be followed by 
the vote of the Senate, destroys the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple of the United States, one of which rights and liberties is that 
they shall compel their neighbors to contribute along with them 
to the support of this Government. 

You might as well put into this bill, Mr. President, that here- 
after no man who owns $50,000 worth of property shall ever be 
compelled to shoulder a gun to defend his country. You exempt 
them from taxation; you declare that you have got no power to 
tax them; and you do that at the command of a corporation or a 
combination, a trust or a conspiracy of fraud and wrong, called 
the sugar trust; and you turn the ple over, without protection 
and without friends, into the hands of these corporations, to be 
leeched by them at their will and pleasure, without their contrib- 
uting one cent to the support of the Government. - 

Isay to the honorable Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. to 
the honorable Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris], and to the 
honorable Senator from North Carolina Lk BUTLER] that if 
the Republican party carries this matter ugh, I not be 
at all surprised if your party grows to enormous numbers; if the 
people congregate around you in hordes of voters, entirely unex- 
poced; And while I know the Republicans despise you and would 

ate to lose their voters to you very much indeed, and while I 

know the Democratic party is better entitled to the support of the 

le than you are, at the same time I can not fail to congratu- 

ate you that your principles have led enough men out of the Re- 

publican party to SI them notice that if they B niri in a course 
of legislation like this, they will be absolutely destroyed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 'The reading of the conference 
pre will be proceeded with. 

re Mr. President, are we to have any further ex- 
planation of the measure which is under discussion than that 
which has been made, simply that certain lawyers among the 
House conferees thought that the provision was unconstitutional, 
without it being pointed out wherein it is unconstitutional? It 
occurs to me that the Senate conferees owe the Senate the duty of 
explaining this matter fully. Of course we have no authority to 
compel them to do it if they see fit to decline. 

'The reading of the conference report was resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 859: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 859, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: After the word warehouses," in lines 8 and 9 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the words and bonded man- 
ufacturing warehouses; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa 
that the houris late and that he ought to allow the Senate to 
adjourn. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hopa we shall have the reading of the con- 
ference report completed. 4 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If it does not involve any further 
discussion, I haye no objection to that course. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask that the reading of the report may be 
concluded. R 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the reading will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN, Why not waive the further formal reading of 
the report? It is nearly completed. s 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let the reading be completed. 

The reading of the report of the conference committee was 
resumed, as follows: 

Amendment numbered 854: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 864, and agree to the same with 
au amendment as follows: Strike out the amended section and insert in lieu 
thereof the W E * 

"SEC. 22. That a 8 mox of 10 per cent ad valorem, in addition 
to the duties imposed by law, be levied, collected, and paid on all 3, 
wares, or merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the United 
States, or which being the production or manufacture of any foreign country 
not contiguous to the United States, shall come into the United States from 
such contiguous country; but this discriminating duty shall not apply to 


‘oods, wares, or merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the 
tion by treaty or conven- 


nited States, entitled at the time of such im 
tion to be entered in the ports of the United States on payment of the same 
duties as shall then be payable on wares, and merchandise imported 
in vessels of the United States, nor to such foreign products or manufactures 
as shall be ifnpo: from such contiguous countries in the usual course of 
strictly retail trade.” 


And the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr. ALLISON. It makes no change except that it applies to 
foreign countries not contiguous to the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What is the law at present? 

Mr. ALLISON, There is no such exemption now. It is simply 
to make effective the provision which has been the law for some 
time that this discriminating duty, if it shall apply, will not allow 
goods to come from contiguous countries, thereby escaping the 
additional duty. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 806: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 866, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: On page 164 of the bill, after the word “ consum 
tion," in lines 21 and 22, insert the desde pet „and the exportation of the 
90 per cent of metals hereinbefore provided for shall entitle the ores and 
metals imported under the provisions of this section to admission without 
payment of the duties thereon;" and the Senate agree to the same. 


Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Ido not quite understand that pro- 
vision. It reads: 


and the exportation of the 90 per cent of metals hereinbefore provided for 
shall entitle the ores and eds imported under the DROVE of this sec- 
tion to admission without payment of the duties thereon. 


Where does that come in the bill, and what is the effect of it? 

Mr. ALLISON. That is simply a perfecting of amendinent 
numbered 866. f 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On what page? 

Mr. ALLISON. On 253 of the reprinted bill. Under the 
bill as it came from the other House it was provided— 


That each day a quantity of refined metal equal to the amount of impo: 
metal smelted or refined that day shall be set aside, and such metal so 
aside shall not be taken from said works. 


Ten per cent being the estimated loss, the Senate amended it so 
as to read “90 per cent of the amount,” etc. ; 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Whereis that to be inserted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In line 12, 254 of the bill, 

Mr. ALLISON. It is to be inserted after the word ‘‘ consump- 
tion," in line 12, on page 254. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The following words in the confer- 
ence report are to be inserted: 


and the exportation of the 90 per cent of metals hereinbefore provided 
for shall entitle the ores and metals imported under the provisions of this 
section to admission without payment of the duties thereon. 


Mr, ALLISON. That is the net result—90 per cent. 

Mr. TELLER. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
lead ores which pass through the furnace are supposed to lose 
something, but it seems to me that this is a pretty large percentage. 
Iam not thoroughly informed as to the proportion of loss and do 
not know exactly whatit is. There will be some loss, naturally. 
Whether the amount here allowed is correct or not, I do not feel 
competent to say. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think those who are familiar with the subject 
believe the percentage of loss to be correct. 

The reading of the report of the committee of conference was 
resumed, as follows: 


Amendment numbered 868: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 868, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 26 of the matter inserted by said amendment 
strike out the words “ by more than 5 per cent;" in line 49 strike out the 
word “appraiser ” and insert in lieu thereof the word "appraisal:" in line 69, 
after the word “ be," insert the word " otherwise;" and in line 79 strike out 
the word “twenty” and insert in lieu thereof the word fifty; and the Sen- 
nte agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 869: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 869, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment 
insert the following: 

* SEC. 33. That on and after the day when this act shall into effect all 

oods, wares, and merchandise previously imported. for which no entry has 
n made, and all goods, wares, and merchandise previously entered with- 
vut payment of duty and under bond for warehousing, transportation, or 
any other purpose, for which no permit of delivery tothe importer or bis 
agent has n issued, shal! be subjected tothe duties im by this act 
and to no other duty, upon the entry or the withdrawal thereof: Provided, 
That when duties are upon the weight of merchandise deposited in an 
public or private bonded warehouse, said duties shall be levied and collected 
upon the weight of such merchandise at the time of its entry.” . 

And the Senate to the same. 

Amendment numbered 870: That the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 870, and agree to the same —.— 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendm 
insert the following: on and after the passage of this act; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That in the enrollment of the bill the sections and paragraphs thereof be 
numbered in consecutive order. 

W. B. ALLISON, 


. B. ON, 
NELSON W. ALDRICH, 
O. H. PLATT, 
JULIUS C. BURROWS, 
JNO. P. JONES, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
NELSON DEDE In., 


SERENO E. PAYNE, 


JOHN DALZELL, 

A. J. HOPKINS. 

C. H. GROSVENOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes the reading of 
the report of the conference committee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. PETTUS. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twelve minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
87 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, July 22 1897, at 12 o’clock meridian. : 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 21, 1897. 
CONSUL. 


Brainard H. Warner, jr, of Maryland, to be consul of the United 
States at Leipsic, Germany. 


SURVEYORS-GENERAL. 
Alpheus P. Hanson, of Sundance, Wyo., to be surveyor-general 
of Wyoming. 7 - 
George Christ, of Nogales, Ariz., to be surveyor-general of 
ona. 


COMMISSIONER, 


Charles H. Isham, of Baltimore, Md., to be a commissioner in 
and for the District of Alaska, to reside at Unga. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


John K. Ames, of Maine, to be collector of customs for the dis- 
trict of Machias, in the State of Maine. 


POSTMASTERS. 


George F. Wattson, to be joue at El Reno, in the county 
of Canadian and Territory of Oklahoma. f 

William R. Duvall, to be postmaster at Circleville, in the county 
of Pickaway and State of Ohio. 

Thomas Ñ. Sowers, to be postmaster at Roseville, in the county 
of Muskingum and State of Ohio. 

Chester A. Burt, to be postmaster at Helmetta, in the county of 
Middlesex and State of New Jersey. : 

Mark G. Woodruff, to be postmaster at Amethyst, in the county 
of Mineral and State of Colorado. 

George E. Washburn, to be postmaster at Wyncote, in the 
county of Montgomery and State of Pennsylvania. 

Fred Bostwick, to be postmaster at Pine Plains, in the county of 
Dutchess and State of New York. 

John W. Dexter, to be postmaster at Croswell, in the county of 
Sanilac and State of Michigan. 

John C. Hunter, to be tmaster at Union, in the county of 


Union and State of South Carolina. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Monday, July 19, 1897.) 


The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o'clock m., Wednes- 
day, July 21) resumed its session. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ways and 
Means have a report to make this morning on the subject of the 
regie contracts for tobacco, and they desire, if possible, to have it 
disposed of to-day. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Evans], 
who is authorized to make the report, will be here in a few mo- 
ments. 

REGIE CONTRACTS. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, early in the present session there 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means a bill (H. R. 
1130) relating to the subject to which the gentleman from Maine 
has just alluded. The bill was introduced on the 19th of March, 
and is entitled **A bill to secure open and unrestricted markets in 
foreign countries for American tobacco.” It authorized and re- 

uested the President to make certain investigations in relation to 
this subject. The Senate incorporated in the tariff bill a provi- 
sion somewhat similar to that contained in the House bill, but in 
the conference it was not deemed wise to retain that provision in 
a tariff bill, so it was stricken out, with the understanding, in- 
formal,of course, and binding nobody, that a joint resolution 
should be reported embracing substantially the same provisions in 
relation to these regie contracta. 

The Committee on Ways and Means have had the subject un- 
der consideration, and have authorized me to report that it is the 
opinion of the committee that the present law sufficiently author- 
izes thé President to take action in the matter, but the committee 
are also of the opinion that there is so much propriety in the pro- 
pee investigations and perhaps so much necessity, so far as the 

terests of certain parts of the country are concerned, that they 
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have authorized me to report: a joint resolution as a substitute 
for the bill requesting the President to make these investigations. 

Mr. DOCKERY. suggest to the gentleman that he have that 
joint resolution read before he submits any further remarks. 

Mr. EVANS. I send the joint resolution to the Clerk's desk. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make investigation 
into the regie contract system. 

Resolved, ete., That the President is hereby requested to make such investi- 
gations as will elicit all the facts in reference to the restrictions put upon 

e sale of American tobacco in foreign countries under what is known as 
“regie contracts,” and otherwise, and to enter into negotiations with the 
governments of those countries with a view to obtain a mudification or re- 
moval of such restrictions. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, if was not by the committee 
deemed certain that, in a parliamentary sense, they could substi- 
tute a joint resolution for a bill, but it was not supposed that any 
member of the House would for a moment think of objecting to 
the assumption of power in this case. The matter is very impor- 
tant to those who are interested in the business of raising tobacco. 
Some years ago I used to be quite familiar with these matters. but 
of late I have not pore so much attention to them as my friend 
and colleague from Kentucky [Mr. CLarpy], and I now desire to 
yield to him such time as he may require—I suppose five minutes 
will be sufficient—to state to the House the facts out of which the 
necessity for this legislation arises. Later I shall yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], whose constituents are 
also specially interested. 

Mr. DOC V. Is this joint resolution unanimously reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. EVANS. It is unanimously reported. I now yield five 
minutes to my colleague from Kentucky Baa 8 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I should be less than human if I 
were willing, even if I had the opportunity, to inflict a long speech 
upon this weary and hard-worked House of Representatives at this 
time. [Laughter.] I simply wish to say that so far as this bill 
or joint resolution is concerned, its application is to a certain 
extent local. The beneficiaries of it are the tobacco growers in 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginin, and possibly 
some few in other States. We have a large surplus of tobacco in 
those States, amounting to about 300,000,000 pounds, which, to 
find a market at all, must seek it in foreign countries. 

For many years, running back in France to 1810, restrictions 
have been put upon the sale of our tobacco in foreign countries. 
Those restrictions continue in nearly all the countries of Europe 
except England and Germany. Those are really the only open 
European markets we have for American tobacco. This jointres- 
olution simply seeks to have the restrictions removed in other 
countries, so that persons in Kentucky or Virginia or other States 
who deal in tobacco may be able to sell their tobacco in those for- 
eign countries through the regular channels of trade. American 
tobacco is sent to these countries now, but it is sent under this 
system of Toplo contracts, or under other restrictions which ab- 
solutely preclude all competition and prevent any citizen of this 
country who deals in tobacco from selling it as a dealer abroad. 

All of our tobacco that goes to these countries goes first into the 
hands of a syndicate, then into the hands of the governments, and 
is by them sold to their own people under certain restrictions, con- 
trolling. of course, the price and fixing the quantity. Under this 
system France buys, through the syndicate, the amount of tobacco 
agreed upon; then sells it to her own citizens at an enormous 
profit, thus securing from this source an annual revenue of $60,000,- 
000. England secures even a larger revenue, but doesit by a tariff 
tax of 76 cents per pound, but leaves her market free to all who 
desire to sell to her people. Her own people pay the tax, and we 

et the benefit of a market where more of our tobacco is sold than 
in any other country. 

These restrictions have now reduced the price at which tobacco 
is sold, in many cases to a point not above the actual cost of pro- 
duction. 

Now, as England and Germany take half the tobacco we export, 
it can readily be seen how extended a trade we could have if we 
had free access to all the other countries of the world; and what a 
benefit it would be to our people. I think it would raise the price 
of tobacco from two to five dollars on the hundred. Not only 
that, it would largely widen the market for our tobacco and en- 
able our people to produce a great deal more than they can now 
find a market for. 2 J 

This tobacco crop is the one from which our small farmers re- 
ceive the money with which to pay their taxes, their doctors’ bills, 
and the expenses of clothing and educating their children. It is 
the money crop of the small farmer. Those who carry on farm- 
ing upon a large scale are able to widen eut their business. They 
can raise wheat, grasses, stock, and other things; but the smaller 
farmers are restricted almost entirely for the money they get from 
their farming to the sale of tobacco. 

There are two distinct kinds of tobacco grown in Kentucky, 
which State, as is known, grows nearly half the tobacco crop of 
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the United States. There is a domestic tobacco wn there 
which this bill will help only incidentally. It is a tobacco grown 
in the western and southern part of the State, as well as in Ten- 
nessee and Virginia, which can only find a market by means of 
transportation to foreign countries. 

There certainly can be no necessity for m 8 on this 
topic. A distinguished Representative from raona [ r. SWAN- 
son], who is always alert and ready to interest hi in what- 
ever affects his people, has, since this matter was first presented 
in Congress, taken a great deal of interest init. He published in 
the RECORD yesterday a speech giving some valuable statistics 
and statements in connection with this subject, and this relieves 
me from the necessity of going into this question more fully now. 

The benefits of this bill, if the measure contemplated be carried 
into effect, will certainly be very extensive. I believe that if the 
existing restrictions are removed, more benefits will accrue to our 
section of the peg than from all the legislation we have had in 
our tariff bills and all other sorts of bills during the last twenty 

ears. 

$ Upon my suggestion, an amendment covering this matter was 
inserted in the tariff bill in the Senateon motion of Senator LIND- 
say, from our State. But the gentlemen on the conference com- 
mittee deemed this provision a transient one, which ought not to 
be placed upon a tariff bill. If that bill sought snp to produce 
revenue, there might be some justice in this suggestion. But it 
seeks to encourage the industries of the country; and a provision 
which will encourage the tobacco industry has inly as much 
right toa place on the bill as anything which might have been 
placed upon it. 

But I am very grateful that while the conference committee 
differed with me on this question, the Committee on Ways and 
Means have authorized the presentation of the proposition to the 
Houseatthistime. A provision of this sort can not be a transient 
thing when the evil at which it is directed has existed for over fifty 
years, and when, notwithstanding all that may be done with the 
assistance of the Government of the country, it may be years be- 
fore these restrictions can be removed. Ithankmy colleague [Mr. 
Evans] for the o tunity to make these few remarks. 

Mr. EVANS. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, there is no interest more di- 
rectly concerned in proper and just tariff laws than the tobacco 
interest. The producers of no other agricultural product are as 
much interested in foreign trade or more dependent upon foreign 
markets than are those who raise tobacco. 

Last year only about 9 per cent of our corn was rted, about 
27 per cent of our wheat, while about 60 per cent of our tobacco 
crop was and found sale in foreign countries. Thus 
tobacco producers, dealers, and manufacturers are vitally con- 
cerned in anything affecting our foreign trade. 

A policy which enlarges our foreign market, removes restric- 
tions against the sale of our product in those markets, and lessens 
the burdens imposed upon their importation is greatly beneficial 
to those engaged in thetobacco business. I believe that none will 
suffer more by the passage of this bill than those engaged in the 
cultivation and manufacture of tobacco. The of this bill 
must be followed by measures of retaliation other countries, 
MEIN cn prove very injurious to those dependent upon foreign 
marke 

Instead of passing legislation here to increase unjust discrim- 
ination against American products in foreign markets, we should 
be enacting legislation of a liberal kind, which would induce for- 
eign countries to reciprocate by removing their unjust discrimi- 
nations. The wisdom of such a policy is i important in 
regard to tobacco. "There is no other product of this country so 
unjustly and unfairly treated by foreign countries as our tobacco. 
So glaringly unjustly is tobacco treated in many countries that 
this Government should at once take steps to induce these to 
abandon their policy either by granting these countries favorable 
trade relations upon their doing so or else retaliate upon them 
upon their failure. 

It is no surprise that the tobacco business has become unsatis- 
factory and unprofitable when one considers the unfavorable con- 
ditions which have surrounded it in foreign countries. I am 
astonished that it has been able to survive at all. 

Last year we raised 491,544,000 pounds of tobacco, of which 
287,700,301 pounds were exported and sold in foreign countries. 
Of that exported, 265,958,880 pounds were exported to and sold in 
Europe. us over half of our tobaccco crop finds sale in Euro- 
pon markets, yet in all of Europe there are only two countries, 

gland and Germany, which are freely open to the reception of 
tobacco shipped by dealers, manufacturers, or producers. 

In these two countries there are exorbitant import duties, 
amounting in England to76cents a pound. In all the other coun- 
tries of Europe, except England and Germany, no person from 
this country can ship, sell, or import tobacco. The tobacco trade 
of these countries is an absolute government monopoly. In France 


no is permitted to sell tobacco except a Government offi- 

,and it is sold as Government tobacco. All the profit derived 
yan the sale and purchase of our tobacco goes to the Govern- 
ment. 

Practically the same conditions exist in all the other countries 
of Europe, except in some of them the governments for a gross 
sum sells the monopoly to private individuals, who alone can im- 
port, purchase, or sell tobacco in these countries. After paying 
the government for the monopoly the vast profits made go to these 
favored individuals. 'The tobacco purchased here for these coun- 
tries is bought under what is known as the “regie contract.” It 
can be readily seen how the producers of tobacco in this country 
are injured by the existence of these conditions. 

The governments of these countries fix absolutely the prices paid 
for our tobacco in this country and the price at which it is sold to 
the consumer. Tobacco is sold to the consumer in these countries 
atabout 800 per cent more than is paid for it here. These gov- 
ernments usually appoint one person to make purchases in this 
country for their entire country, and thus all coinpetition is de- 
stroyed, which enables them to buy it at their own price. The 
AM being prohibited by law from shipping his tobacco to 
these eountries, is compelled to take whatever the agents of the 
government choose to offer, 

We can form, to a limited extent, an idea of the injury done to 
the producer by the fact that last year the tobacco exported from 
this country and sold in the free markets av to the pro- 
ducer $9.00 per hundred pounds, while the tobacco sold in those 
countries where the regie contracts" prevailed brought only 
$7.55 per hundred pounds. 

We sold last year 133,201,968 pounds of tobacco to countries 
having government monopolies and where these regie con- 
tracts" prevailed. Thus there was a loss of over $2 per hundred 
pounds over that sold in free markets, which would amount to 
more than $2,700,000. 

But the evil is a great deal more than that indicated by these 
figures, because the price of the tobacco sold in free markets has 
been much reduced on account of the monopolies existing in other 
countries, which, destroying competition, reduces the price in all 
parts of the world. 

It is safe to say that these regie contracts” have resulted in 
setae the price of our tobacco on an average of over $4 per 
hundredweight, which would make our losses amount to more 
than $10,000,000 a year on our foreign sales alone. Besides this, 
the price of tobacco consumed at home is affected by the prices re- 
ceived abroad. It certainly affects the prices paid for that con- 
sumed at home to an equal amount. Thus the existence of these 
government monopolies takes from the producers of tobacco more 
than $18,000,000 per year. 

Besides the c parang which tobacco is subjected on account 
of the monopoly of its sale and purchase in foreign countries, it is 
also fearfully injured by excessive taxation to which it is sub- 
jected. Europe collects in taxes yearly from tobacco $259,505,000. 
‘Thus she imposes taxes the uct to the extent of more 
than seven es the price paid forit. This excessive taxation has 
fearfully retarded the consumption of tobacco in these countries 
and has reduced by more than half the demand for our tobacco. 
The prices of tobacco are so exorbitant to the consumer in Euro- 
pean countries, on account of this high taxation, that the consump- 
tion is less by half than it would be under fair and just treatment. 

Thus while no product of our country is so dependent upon for- 
eign markets as our tobacco, yet none has been so hampered and 
treated so badly by fi ernments as our tobacco. When 
one reflects how this industry is hampered by restrictions and 
crushed with excessive taxation one wonders how it has survived. 
Both at home and abroad it has been made the prey of the tax- 
gatherer, of trusts, of combines, and of monopolies. Everything 
this Government could do has been directed toward retarding or 
destroyingthisindustry. Thetime has come when tobacco should 
have g and fair treatment with all other products of this coun- 
try. any other of our products were to receive treatment at 
the hands of foreign countries like that to which tobacco has been 
subjected, this Government would at once take steps to prevent 
it; yet we have permitted tobacco for years to receive this out- 
rageous treatment and have made no effort to stopit. Itisa 
shame and a disgrace upon our Government. 

This Government should at once see that the producers, dealers, 
and manufacturers of tobacco have equal and just treatment in 
all the markets of the world. If this were accorded, our produc- 
tion of tobacco would double in quantity and the prices paid to 
the producer would be more than double. 

Under fair and proper treatment the tobacco sections of our 
country would be unsurpassed in rity and in progress. 

I rp a district whose people are more interested in tobacco 
2e cw RUE ves 8 eee mel 5 

ow how the w and prosperity of t. eenga in the 
tobacco business in all of its formas igh district. ve been injured 
by the injustice which I have pointed out. As a part of this great 
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Union, the people of iy district and all those engaged im the 
tobacco industry ask for equal and fair treatment. ek this 


Government, to which we contribute more to support and main- 
tain it than any other of her people, to see that these vicious sys- 
pere to which we are subjected in foreign coumtries are elimi- 
nated. 

I am surprised that this Government has not before taken steps 
to remove these evils. Hon. JohN D. CLARDY of Kentucky, an 
experienced tobacco man, has given this matter special attention 
and repeatedly sought action by this Government to eliminate 
this discrimination, : 

As long as I am in public life or have a seat upon this floor m 
efforts shall be directed toward the enactment oi measures whi 
will remove these unjust regulations in foreign eountries, and 
m give our tobacco, like other products, open and free markets 

ere. 

I favor, as an amendment to the pending bill, a provision grant- 
ing to these countries where the regie contract" exists the 
right to import. products of their country here at reduced and 
favorable rates, provided they repeal their unjust laws in refer- 
ence to our tobacco and permit it to go into their countries free 
and unhampered; and on their failure to do so, to retaliate upon 
them by imposing restrictions equally as injurious to the products 
of their countries as they have imposed upon our tobacco. iam 
confident that if such an amendment is enacted into law it will 
result in these countries repealing their unjust systems and regu- 
lations. They will certainly never repeal them as long as we 
acquiesce and silently submit. I feel sure that this would be 
effective, for these countries, when discriminations were applied 
to their produets, would readily eive that they were losing 
more than they gained by their injustice to our tobacco. ` 

To pass this bill without this amendment can but tend to either 
continue or increase the present vicious foreign laws to which 
tobacco is now subjected. = 

If we fail to get relief at this time, we of the tobacco section are 
determined to continue a ceaseless agitation of this question until 
our Government sees that our product is treated with equal jus- 
tice and fairness in all the markets of the world, like other prod- 
ucts of this country. We have a right to expect and demand this. 

Mr. EVANS. 8 „unless some other gentleman de- 
68 previous question on the resolution to 

passage. 

The previous question was ordered, under the operation of 
which the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. EVANS, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks» 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. R. 62) 
for the relief of Ona Melton, Alfredo Laborde, and William 
Gildea; in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERKED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution 62, for the 
relief of Ona Melton, Alfredo Laborde, and William Gildea, was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, when appointed. 


PRINTING THE MANUAL AND DIGEST. 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr.Speaker, I desire to submit a resolution 


which I offered the other day, to which objection was then made, 
and which objection has now been withdrawn. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will now be read. 
'The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That there be ted 2,000 copies of the and Manual of 
the Rules and Practice of House of Representatives for the first session 
h Con; he same to be printed. bound, and distributed 


of the Art! t 
under N of the Speaker and Clerk of the House. 


Mr. HOPKINS. I did not hear what was done the other day, 
but we have no rules, only temporary rules, at are and I 
would like to know what provision is to be made by this resolu- 


tion. Do yon to print the rules we are acting under now? 
PERKINS. We have rules now 


Mr. 8. 
Mr. BAILEY. I did not understand the question of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
Mr. PERKINS, It was the same point that was made by my 
friend from Texas the other da 
in charge of the 


y- 
,the 
document room tells me that, so far as the new members have been 


, hetells me that unless a resolution of 


this character can be adopted, such members will not have any 
of the Digests earlier than some time in March. 

In view of that fact, I do not feel like insisting upon the objec- 
tion, but I still say that permanent rules should have been adopted 
before this Digest was printed. Iam not willing, however, to deny 
to new members the benefit of what old members now have, an 
so I do not insist upon my objection. 

Mr.SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. ES reserving the right to 
object to this resoIntion, [ should like to hear a little further ex- 
planation in regard to it. It occurs to me that there is no very 
urgent necessity for printing these rules—that the facts arethat we 
pay but Pm deas: attention tothe rules we now have. OnlastFri- 

y the à cy bill passed. I notice it says in the rule that on 
Friday the House shall take a recess from 5 o'clock until 8. I sup- 
pose it escaped the memory of the Speaker, for at that very 


time 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, has unanimous consent been 
given for the consideration of this? 

Mr. KING. I object to the consideration of it. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I only reserved the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. Other objection was made, 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, Mr. BAILEY demanded a division; and 
there were—ayes 127, nays 97. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. - 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 152, nays 115, 
answered ‘‘ present” 8, not voting 79; as follows: 


YEAS-—152. 
Acheson, Davidson, Wis. Howell, Ray, 
5 Dingley: = comes N. Dak. Robbins, 
mmo » s 
Papoose, Dolliver, Joy. 
Baker, TT. Kirkpatrick, y 
ey, Dovener, Knox, Sauerhering, 
Bartholdt, Eddy, Lacey, Shattuc, 
Ifo: Ellis, eee Sh 
Belknap, Evans, Linney, Sherman, 
Bennett, Faris, Littauer, Simpkins, 
Bingham, Fenton, Loud, Smith, III. 
Bishop. T. Loudenslager, Smith, S. W. 
Booze, Fletcher, Low, Smith, Wm. Alden 
Boutelle, ‘oote, ques Snover, 
Broderick, 088. call. Southard, 
Fowler, N. J. etme Ad Spalding, 
Brown, —— x 8 le,” 
n, tee. 
Brownlow, Gillet. N. Y. st 
Brumm, Gillett, Mass. Mercer, Stewart, N. J. 
nn Gratt, Mesick, Stone, W. A. 
Burleigh, Griffin, Miller, Strode, Nebr. 
Burton, ~ Mills, Sturtevant, 
Butler, Hager, Minor, Sulloway, 
on, Hamilton, Moody, Tawney, 
Harmer, Morris, T 
Hawley. Mudd, Van Voorhis, 
Clarke, N. H. Northway, Walker, Va. 
o Hi ~ Otjen. Wanger, 
Codding, Hend Packer, Pa. Ward, 
Connolly, ——. Conn. Parker, N. J. ene», 
Corliss, a k eaver, 
Crump, Hepburn, Pearce, Mo. e 
Crumpacker, i Pearson, te, III. 
Curtis. Kans. Perkins, 
Dalzell. = Powers, Wilson, N. Y. 
Davenport, ewe, . Pugh, Yost. 
NAYS—115. 
A De Graffenreid, Lentz, Robinson, Ind. 
Bailey, De Vries, Lewis, ‘era, 
re, Lewis, Wash. Salie 
Baker, II. Dackery, Shafroth, 
Bali, Elliott, Simpson, 
Bel — Lo Slayden, 
ve, 
le Fitzgerald, Smith, y. 
Botkin, Fleming, M i 
Brantley, QM McCulloch, S 
Brucker, Gunn, MeMillin, Stephens, Tex. ~ 
— K Handy, McRae, Strait, 
ke. Hay, Maddox, Sullivan, 
Campbell, Henry, Miss. i Sulzer, 
Carmack, Henry, Tex. Meyer, La. Swanson, 
Clardy, Hinri Miers, Ind. Talbert, 
Clark, Mo. Howard, oon, Taylor, Ala. 
Clayton, Howard, Ga. Norten, ^ 
Cou II. Je Jones, V. Osborne, Underwood, 
nne on a. 
Cooney, — Peters, Vandiver, 
Cooper, Kelley, ree, Tenn. Ve 
Cowherd, i Vincent, 
Cox. Kitchin, —.— Wheeler, K 
: Lamb, Ridgely, ` Wilson, S. C. 
Davis, ssf Ba E 
De Armond, Latimer, Robb, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—7. 
- Wis Young, Pa. 


Maxwell, Wheeler, Ala. 
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NOT VOTING—79. 


Adams, Clark, Iowa Kulp, on, 
Allen, son, T, Showalter, 
A Cousins, Lorimer, Shuford, 

Barber, Curtis, Iowa Lovering, Sims, 
Barham, Davey, McAleer, Southwick, 
Barrett, yton, cEwan, Sprague, 
Barrows Fi trick, McIntire, Stewart, Wis., 
Bartlett, Fowler, N. C. Mi Stokes, 
Beach, OX, Mahany, Stone, C. W. 
Beiden, Greene, n, 8 C. 
Benner, Pa. Grout, Marshall, er 
Benton, row, a te, 
Berry, Mitch Tayler, Ohio 
Bland, Hooker, Newlands, ei 
Bradley, ull, Olmsted, adsworth, 
Brewer, Hunter, Otey, Walker. Mass, 
Brewster, Johnson, Ind. Overstreet, White, N. C. 
Broussard, err. Pitney, Wilber, 
Castle, Ketcham, Quies. Young, Va. 
Catchings, Knowles, bertson, La. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: EER 

Mr. SPRAGUE with Mr. Youne of Virginia. 

Mr. Barrows with Mr. MAGUIRE. 

Mr. Youne of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENTON. 

Mr. Hooker with Mr. CaTCHINGs. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. OTEY. 

Mr. Grow with Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. ODELL with Mr. BARTLETT. 

Mr. BARHAM with Mr. Sms. 

Mr. BARRETT with Mr. CASTLE. 

Mr. BELDEN with Mr. LESTER. 

Mr. KurLP with Mr. BLAND. 

Mr. JENKINS with Mr. STOKES. 

Mr. Beacu with Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. CLARK of Iowa with Mr. MARSHALL, 

Mr. SourHWICK with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. LovERING with Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 


For the remainder of the session: 

Mr. Kronau with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

For this day: 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE with Mr. Tare. 

Mr. SHANNON with Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. 

Mr. MiTCHELL with Mr. OVERSTREET. 

Mr. CoLsoN with Mr. BROUSSARD. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the RECORD a few remarks which I was prevented 
from delivering on the floor by the unseemly haste of the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ithink that the remark which the gentleman 
has made shows that unanimous consent should not be given. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. I object. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I was absent from the Hall 
at the time my name was called. I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER, TheChair hasno right to permit it, under the 


rule. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr.Speaker, I should like to be recorded 
in the negative. I wish to vote '* no." 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not authorized to receive such a 
vote. The . ee should have been present at the time his 
name was called. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Iwill make this statement, Mr. Speaker: 
I was in the Hall when the roll call began, but was necessarily 
away from the Hall and could not return until after the first roll 
call closed. In fact—— 

The SPEAKER. The rules of the House do not allow the 
Speaker to entertain the request. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. That is my misfortune. 

The SPEAKER. Well, it is very possible it is the gentleman’s 

misfortune. That the gentleman must decide for himself. The 
Chair can not. 
. Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I find that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. LovERING, has not voted. lam 
not certain that he understands that I am paired with him. To 
make the matter safe, I will withdraw my vote and ask to be re- 
corded as present. 

Mr. S N of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, was my request sub- 
mitted, and was it objected to? 

The SPEAKER. It was objected to. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Objection was made? 

The SPEAKER. Objection was made. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Linney, for five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. MAXWELL, for the remainder of the extra session, on 
account of important business, 

5 =e. Mr. TALBERT, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
‘amily. 

Thé. result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, at 12 o'clock noon, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
e ae following titles were introduced and severally referred as 

ollows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 3900) to fix times and places of 
holding United States circuit and district courts in Colorado—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEMENWAY: A bill (H. R. 3901) for the erection of a 
statue of the late Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana, to be placed in 
fe rounds of the Smithsonian Institution—to the Committee on 

e Library. 4 

.By Mr. LINNEY: A bill (H. R. 3902) to reduce the tax on all 
distilled spirits to 70 cents on each proof gallon—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIDGELY (by request): A bill (H. R. 3903) for raising 
additional revenue; for reestablishing, in the distribution of the 
burdens and benefits of government among the people, a condition 
of equity in its complex relation to the citizens and their prosperity; 
for creating a fund for the payment of pensions, and for setting 
our army of idle laborers at work on extensive public improve- 
ments; for removing the strongest incentive to crime among the 
poor and to vice among the rich; for protecting the American 
from the influx of undue alien competition, and for other pur- 
poses—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

i Mr. EPES: A bill (H. R. 3904) to provide for constructing a 
road from the corporate limits of the city of Petersburg, Va., to 
Poplar Grove National Cemetery, near Petersburg, Va., and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COONEY: A resolution (House Res. No. 79) for thesub- 
mission of information tothe House by the 8 the Treas- 
ury of the administration of the receivership of the First National 
Bank of Sedalia, Mo., and other matters relating thereto—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred asfollows: 

By Mr. BRENNER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3905) granting a 
removal of the charge of desertion and correction of the military 
record of John Kelly—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COONEY (by request): A bill (H. R.3906) to place Sarah 
E. Holman on the pension roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 3907) for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
I. Holland—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3908) for the relief of Emma C. Lovelace and 
Stephen D. Clark—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3909) for the relief of Bertrand and Gaudin 
Cazes—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3910) for the relief of John F. Kranz—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DORR: A bill (H. R. 3911) granting a pension to David 
M. Burgess, late a scout in the service of the United States—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3912) granting a pension to Joseph M. Bry- 
ant, late a private in Capt. J. R. Ramsey's Company A, West Vir- 
ginia State Troops—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3913) granting a pension to Paschal T. Mor- 
ton, late of Company G, Second Regiment of West Virginia—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EPES: A bill (H. R. 3914) to out the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Adalina T. Blick—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 3915) granting a pension to 
Mrs. W. W. Woodward—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEMENWAY: A bill (H. R. 3910) to pension Henry 
Hayes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3917) to pension Thomas T. Garrison—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3918) to pension Lawrence James—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3919) to pension Robinson C. Grable—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3920) to increase the pension of William M. 
Cockrum—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3921) to pension John R. Dougherty—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3922) to increase the pension of Strother 
Brock—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2923) to pension James A. Root—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3924) to correct the military record of James 
A. Root—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3925) to correct the date of muster of Rosalvo 
B, Brazelton as second lieutenant of Company D, Forty-secand 
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Reximent Indiana Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. ; : 
By Mr. HENRY of vog 3 A bill (H. R. 3926) for the re- 


lief of Stanley Snodgrass, of Je 
mittee on War Claims. ; 

By Mr. HURLEY: A bill (H. R. 3927) for the relief of the At- 
lantic Works—to the Committee on War Claims. E 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3928) for the relief of George W. Quintard— 
to the Committee on War Claims. v. 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 3929) correcting the military rec- 
ord of William D. Harland, of Eighteenth Regiment Illinois In- 
fantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDOX: A bill (H. R. 3930) to pay Margane Doyle, 
administratrix of James Doyle, for certain captured cotton—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: A bill (H. R. 3931) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Jacob Eckert—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 1 

By Mr. RIXEY: A bill (H. R. 3932) for the relief of the vestry 
of St. Stephen's Protestant Episcopal Church, of Culpeper, Va.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. » - 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3933) granting a pension to 
William C. Hawley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3934) granting a pension to George W. Eve- 
leth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. à P» 

Also, a bill (H. R.3935) granting a pension to Daniel H. Minich— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8936) granting an increase of pension to Wil- 
liam H. Fletcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3937) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Joseph C. Reynolds, late of Company A, Fifty-ninth 
Regiment Illinois Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3938) ting a pension to Henry H. Rich- 
ards, of Den , Colo.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3939) to relieve James B. Jordan from the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STURTEVANT: A bill (H. R. 3940) granting a pension 
to Catherine Slayton, of Titusville, Pa.—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


erson County, Miss.—to the Com- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: Petition of Miss Nellie Copenhaver 
and other members of the New Bethel Cong tion at Salem, III., 
protesting against the sale of intoxicating liquors in the Capitol— 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. / 

By Mr. LACEY: Papers to accompany House bill funus a 
pension to Libbie McKee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOUD: Paper to 55 House bill to correct the 
military record of Lieut. W. D. Harland, late of Company H, 
Eighteenth Illinois Infantry—tothe Committee on Military Affairs. 

y Mr. LOUDENSLAGER: Resolutions of Jackson Circle, 
No. 4, Brotherhood of the Union, of Camden. N. J.; also petition 
of Perseverance Council. No. 30, Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, of Vineland, N. J.; also sundr titions of numerous 
citizens of Jersey City, Camden, Millville, Kirkwood, Lindenwold, 
Bridgeton, Glassboro, Pennsville, Deerfield, Gloucester City. 
Paulsboro, Vineland, and Westville, in the State of New Jersey, 
urging a more rigid restriction of immigration—to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of citizens of Lebanon, New Lon- 
don County, Conn., for a more rigid restriction of immigration— 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Joseph C. Hoover, 
of Philadelphia, for a correction of his military record 1 re- 
moval of the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military 


Affairs. 

By Mr. ZENOR: Papers toaccompany House bill No. 3122, for the 
relief of James H. Land—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 3687, for the relief of 
Aaron M. Applegate—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 3816, for the relief of 
Philo Lynch—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, July 22, 1897. 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 

Prayer by Rev. L. B. Witson, D. D., of the city of Baltimore. 

On motion of Mr. CARTER, and by unanimous consent, the read- 
ing of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed with. 

SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE. 

Mr. BATE. I present the credentials of Hon. Thomas Battle 
Turley, who has been appointed by the governor of Tennessee as 
the successor of mylate colleague, Senator Harris. Iask that the 
credentials be read. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the creden- 
tials. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, Executive Chamber. 
To all who shall see these presents, greeting: ^ 

Know d that whereas a vacancy in the Senate of the Congress of the 
United States from Tennessee ex reason of the death of the Hon. 
Isham G. Harris, a duly elected and qualified Senator from Tennessee: 

Now, therefore, I. R. L. Taylor, governor of the State of Tennessee, by vir- 
tue of the power and authority in me vested. do commission Hon. Thomas B. 
Turley to said office of Senator in the Congress of the United States, 
agreeably to the Constitution and laws, during the term, with all the pow- 
ers. privileges, and emoluments thereunto appertaining by law. 

In testimony whereof, I, R. L. Taylor, governor as aforesaid. have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the great seal of the State to be affixed at the 
department in Nashville on this 20th day of July, A. D. 1897. 

SEAL.] ROBT. L. TAYLOR. 
By the governor: 
Wu. S. MORGAN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Those credentials are in the proper form 
required by the statute and by custom, with a slight exception. 
The words during said term” are in the body of the appoint- 
ment, indicating that the governor has undertaken to make the 
appointment for the unexpired term. Strictly speaking, I sup- 
pose the Senator from Tennessee admits the appointment is to hold 
until the next meeting of the legislature of Tennessee, which I 
understand is not now in session. 

Mr. BATE. That is true, sir. The credentials contain the 
words ‘‘agreeably to the Constitution and laws.” The appoint- 
ment is made subject to the Constitution and laws. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The legislature of Tennessee is not now in 
session? 

Mr. BATE. It is not, sir. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then the use of those words does no harm. 
Of course the appointment, 3 to the Constitution and 
laws, is to hold until the next meeting of the Tennessee legislature. 

Mr. BATE. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. CHANDLER. There will be no objection that I know of 
S in of the Senator appointed when he presents 

se 


Mr. HAWLEY. Theappointee would hold longer provided the 
legislature did not choose a successor. It should read, until his 
successor shall have been duly chosen.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Connecticut will bear in 
mind that the language used is the language of the Constitution 
of the United States, but in practice a Senator so re pace has 
been allowed to retain his seat after the meeting of the legislature. 
Whatever the ponp may be, of course the legal effect of the a 
pointment is that it shall operate, if the Senator is admitted, unti 
the next meeting of the legislature of the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. BATE. until his successor is elected. 

Mr. President, I beg to suggest that Mr. Turley is present and 
ready to be sworn in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
file. If there is no objection, the appointee will advance to the 
Chair and take the oath to the Constitution prescribed by law. 

Mr. Turley was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
Bate, and the oath prescribed by law having been administered 
to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make 
investigation into the regie contract system; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITION. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of 24 members of General 
Burnside Command, No. 7, Union Veterans' Union, of Haverhill, 
Mass., praying for the enactment of legislation granting pensions 
for service in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (S. R. 64) providing for a compilation 
of all the treaties now in force between the United States and any 
foreign government, reported it without amendment, and moved 
that it be referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate; which was agreed to. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2128) for therelief of John O'Keane, 
of the State of Washington, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 460) to extend the 
uses of the mail service, reported it without amendment. 
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Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2455) for the relief of Levi Stoltz, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

DIGEST OF DECISIONS AND PRECEDENTS. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by Mr. Gray on the 16th instant, 
reported it without amendment, and moved that it be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate; which was agreed to, as follows: 


Fifty third Qo Min — 2 euet er tire aen dte rap tr rim 
- n E a Di 0 s ents o n- 
ate and House of Representatives of the United States relating to their pow- 
ers, privil , etc." with certain addenda and revisions, be printed and 
indexed under tho direction of the Committee on Printing, for the use of the 
Senate. Any special services required and rendered in the execution of this 
order shall be paid for out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Resolved, That 100 additional copies be printed and bound for distribution 
by the compiler. 

ROADS IN ALASKA. 
.Mr. CARTER. From the Committee on Territories I report a 
joint resolution, and submit a report thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 65) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant permits to construct roads in Alaska, and for 
other purposes, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

Be it resolved, etc., That pore er the construction and maintenance 
of trails, wagon roads, and other highways in the Territory of Alaska, the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to grant by instrument in 
writing unto such responsible son, company, or ration as he may 
think proper the necessary right of way over ic domain, not to ex- 
ceed 200 feet in width, and the pri of l] necessary material in 
said Territory for the construction and maintenance of trails, wegon roads, 
or other em sit tba het opr pe’ with the right, MINA to supervision and at 
rates approved by d Secretary, to collect on passengers, animals, 
freight, and vehicles passing over the same for a period not exceeding twenty 
“years; and said Secretary is also authorized to sell to the owner or owners o 
any such trails, wagon roads, or other hway not to exceed one-half of a 

tter section of public land, containing 3) acres, at each of the termini, at 

.25 per acre: Provided, That such Se gos of way and senes eo shall ef 

anted to or enjoyed by citizens of the United States, and shall be hel 
subject to future act. of Congress to alter, amend, or to grant 


equal rights to others on contiguous, parallel, or other routes. 


© pu 


Mr. CARTER. The joint resolution is offered as a substitute’ 


for a bill which has been pending during the entire session of Con- 
gress, and likewise pending during the last session, known as Sen- 
ate bill 1307. It was introduced by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Quay], and contemplated the chartering of a company with 
authority to construct roads and highways in the Territory of 
Alaska. The Committee on Public Lands considered the bill for 
atime, the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads having pre- 
viously reported it favorably to the Senate. It was referred from 
the Committee on Public Lands to the Committee on Territories, 
and by that committee referred to a subcommittee, of which Iam 
a member. 

After very careful consideration it was deemed inexpedient to 
report the bill chartering the any. However, recent corre- 
spondence has developed the fact that it is not only desirable, but 
necessary for the United States to authorize some of its citizens to 
construct wagon roads from tide water on the Pacific through dis- 

uted territory to the summit of the mountain near Lake Bennett. 
e British Columbia Development Company is at present en- 
gaged in an attempt to monopolize Whites Pass, claiming the 
territory, I am informed, to belong to the Dominion of Canada or 
to British Columbia. 

The purpose of this resolution is to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to permit the construction of roads there by citizens 
of the United States, to the end at least that ion may re- 
main with the people of this country in connection with any dis- 
pute which may hereafter arise concerning that Territory. 

Mr. DAVIS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. Is it 
popoa that this highway, or whatever it is, may be a railroad 

om Juneau? 

Mr. CARTER. The Whites Pass route is from the head of 
what is known as Taiya Inlet to Lake Bennett. This resolution 
does not refer to any particular route, but merely pro to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to permit citizens of the 
United States to construct roads. 

Mr. DAVIS. Does it traverse the difficult pass we hear about, 
Chilkat Pass? 

Mr. CARTER. No; the line remy, Ren ay by the British 

own as tes Pass, to 


Columbia Company traverses what is 
the east of Chilkat Pass. 

Mr. DAVIS. Under the terms of the joint resolution, will a 
license given by the Secretary of the Interior give a monopoly of 
that narrow npon: 

Mr. CARTER. It does not give a monopoly, but expressly pro- 
"vides that the same privilege may be granted to anyone else, and 

that the privilege may be revoked. The rights exercised under it 
shall be subject to supervision by the Secretary of the Interior, 
v gd may at any time unquestionably be duplicated by a par- 
el line. 


Mr. BERRY. I will ask the Senator if the joint resolution ig 
xi he by the Committee on Territories? 

. CARTER. It is reported by a majority of the committee. 

Mr. BERRY. Has the Senator the report there? 

Mr. CARTER. Les, sir. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to look at it. Lask that the joint 
resolution may.go over-until to-morrow morning, atany rate. I 
want to see what is in the report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the joint res- 
olution will lie over. 

Mr. CARTER su uently said: I renew my 
present consideration of the joint resolution repor 
the Committee on Territories. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? p 

Mr. TURPIE. Lobject. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the joint 
resolution lies over. 


uest for the 
by me from 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 2456) for the relief of the Globe 
Works, of Boston, Mass.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DANIEL (by request) introduced the following bills; which 
were-severally twice by their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 2457) for the relief of N. Delop, surviving partner of 
A. & N. Delop, of Gibson County, Tenn.; 

A bill (S. 2458) for the relief of S. L. Carpenter, of Fayette 
County, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 2459) for the relief of estate of B. B. Neville, deceased, 
of Shelby County, Tenn. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced.a ‘bill (S. 2460) for the relief of John 


Little aud Hobart Williams, of Omaha, Nebr.; which was read 


twice by its title, and referred to the Committee‘gn Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2461 renting an increase of pen- 
sion to S. H. Shirley, of Rosemont, Nebr.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KENNEY introduced a bill (S. 2462) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of War to have prepared and issued a 
Service medal of honor" to certain 9 soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Union Army, Navx, and Marine Corps; which 
was UN S dee by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2463) for the relief of Wil- 
liam R. Wheaton and.Charles H. Chamberlain, of California; 
m was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on ms. : 

Mr. FORAKER introduced the following bills; which were sev- 
erally € twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
Militar : 

A bill (S. 2464) to remove the charge of desertion from the mil- 
itary record of Jacob Eckert; 

A bill (S. 2465) for the relief of Henry Halteman; and 

A bill (S. 2466) for the relief of Levi Reynolds (with accom- 
panying papas). : - - 

Mr.FOR introduced the following bills; which were sev- 
— 2 5 read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 
ensions: 

A bill (S. 2467) granting a pension to Ernest G. Miller; and 

A bill (S. 2468) granting a pension to James W. Miller (with 
„Ar. FORAKER ing 

Mr. FO introduced a bill (S. 2469) for the relief of 
George H. Wells; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr.SHOUP introduced a bill (S. 2470) to provide for the payment 
to the heirs of Darius B. Randall, d „for certain improve- 
ments relinquished to the United States for the use of the Nez 
Perce Indians; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2471) for the relief of 
Daniel W. Snider; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2472) for the relief of citizens of 
the State of Missouri; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I present a proposed amendment to the 
rules of the Senate, which I ask shall be read, printed, and referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be prance M: GALLINGER to the rules of the 
nate. 


nrg — — 4of Rule VII of mel ee = it shall m as follows: 
Every petition or memorial shal the oner or memo- 
rialist and have thereon a —— ite contente, and shall 


brief sta! 
be presented and referred without debate; or the petition or 
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be delivered to the 3 the name of the Senator presenting the 
same and the disposition to be made indorsed thereon, when such petition or 
memoria] shall be entered in the Journal and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the same as if presented from the floor; but no petition or memorial or 


mea ford signed by citizens or or of a fo! JURE — re- 


cei unless the same be transmit to tbe Senate 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The e en amendment will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and printed. 


DOCUMENTS IN SENATE TERRACE. 


Mr. TELLER submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at- Arms be authorized toemploy a competent 

rson to index and arrange the documents in the files rooms of the Official 

porters in the Senate terrace, 8 to be paid from the contingent 
und of the Senate a sum not to ex: $300. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
O. L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the i- 
dent had on the 19th instant approved and signed the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 52) directing the 9 of War to issue tents for 
the use of the Grand Army Encampment, at Leavenworth, Kans. 


PROPOSED SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Task for the present consideration of the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk. . 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 

nses of the Senate be disc from further consideration of the resolu- 

ion No. 116, introduced May 28, 1897. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iam instructed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate to sub- 
mit a report, which I send tothe desk. I will state that the report 
has been ready for soine time, but it was deemed advisable not to 
bring it in until certain important pending legislation was disposed 
of. I submit the report now. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the resolution submitted by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina go over under the rules. 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask that the regular order may be proceeded 


with. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the r which has just been presented 
is from the committee on resolution No. 116, of course the resolu- 
tion I offer is not necessary. Do I understand the Senator from 
Nevada to state that it is a report on that resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I withdraw my resolution, but I want the re- 
port voted on. Ido not want any parliamentary advantage taken, 
so that the Senate will not have an opportunity to put itself on 
record on the resolution. .I do not know whether the report is 
favorable or unfavorable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The report will be printed and go to the 
Calendar, as all similar reports do. Then it will be competent for 
the Senator from South Carolina to move to take it up, and if the 
Senate chooses to proceed to its consideration it will do so. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I move that the report be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that will not be done, because I think 
it is important that we should on with the regular order, or, 
rather, with the privileged business of the Senate, which is the 


conference : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the 2 

Mr. GALLINGER. I object. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

i: ocean I do not want to have it considered. I want 
read, sir. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the re- 

port must go over under objection until the morning hour to- 

morrow. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the regular order, which is the conference report. 

Mr. ALLEN. I rise to morning business, the hour of 2 o'clock 
not having arrived, 

Mr. TILLMAN. I wish to ask the President of the Senate 
whether, when a report is presented, a Senator can not call for the 
reading of it? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Rule XXVI, section 2, will answer the 
question of the Senator from South Carolina. It provides that— 

AII reports of committees and motions to discharge a committee from the 
consideration of a subject, and all subjects from which a committee shall be 
discharged, shall lie over one day for consideration, unless by unanimous 
consent the Senate shall otherwise direct. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under the rule just read, the report 

over. 

Mr. TILLMAN. That has n to do with the reading of 
2 — 1 We do not ask for 3 We simply want 

ave it read. 


Mr. GALLINGER. That is a 
Mr. TILLMAN, I do not consider that the report is presented 
to the Senate until it is read, because it isa mere piece of paper 
and the Senate knows nothing about what is in it until it is read. 


of its consideration. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Chair understands that the usual 
way to read reports is toread the title of the rt and then have 
it lie over. If the Senate desires to have it read, it can so order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then I move that the report be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
moves that the report made by the Committee to Audit and Con- 


trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate be now read. 
Mr. ALLISON. Pending that, I ask that the regular order be 
proceeded with. 


Mr. ALLEN. I rise to morning business, 
è € ALLISON, I yield to the Senator from Nebraska for morn- 
usiness, 
e VICE-PRESIDENT. There is a motion pending. The 
uestion is on the motion of the Senator from South Carolina, that 
e report be now read. 
The motion was not agreed to. 


MILITARY RESERVATION AT SAN PEDRO, CAL. 


Mr. ALLEN. I submit a resolution, for which I ask present 
consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to in- 
form the Senate if the Southern Pacific Railroad Company taken ponor 
sion of the United States military reservation at or near San Pedro, in Los 
Angeles County, Cal.: and if so, when, to what extent, and by what author- 


ity, and if not by authority, what steps, if any, have been taken to oust said 
company therefrom. 


Mr. ALLEN. Before the resolution is put on its ge, I wish 
to read briefly in the Los Angeles Daily Times of July 14, 1897, 
from an extensive article on the subject of the seizure of the mili- 
tary reservation at San Pedro. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the paper? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Los Angeles Times of July 14: 


BOLDEST ROBBER ON EARTH—— 


Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator 
from Nebraska, but if the resolution is tolead to debate, I must 
object to it. I think the resolution ought to pass, and Iam per- 
fectly willing it should do so. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I ask to have the entire article inserted in 
the RECORD as a ag of my remarks, 

Mr. WHITE. Ithink it is a matter well worthy of considera- 


tion. 

MS VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, that will be 
e order. 
The article referred to is as follows: 


BOLDEST ROBBER ON EARTH—SOUTHERN PACIFIC STOLE UNCLE SAM'S MIL- 
ITARY RESERVATION AT SAN PEDRO, CUT IT UP INTO TOWN LOTS, AND 
RECORDED THE PLAT IN DEFIANCE OF THE PRESIDENT'S PROCLAMATION— 
CHARACTERISTIC CROOKEDNESS OF A RAILROAD DEAL—CHARLES CROCKER 
BOUGHT TIMMS POINT, TRIED TO DEFRAUD THE GRANTOR, BUT HAD TO 
GIVE UP STOCK, AND SOLD A STRIP TO HIS ASSOCIATES FOR A QUARTER 
OF A MILLION—THE RAILROAD THEN ANNEXED A TRAOT THAT HAS BEEN 
A MILITARY RESERVATION SINCE SPANISH DAYS AND INCLUDED IT IN 
THE TOWN OF SAN PEDRO HARPOR—THE MOST IMPUDENT CASE OF GRAND 
LARCENY ON RECORD—HUNTINGTON NOW BEARING SAN PEDRO STOCK IN 
ORDER TO FREEZE OUT SMALL HOLDERS— TEN THOUSAND SHARES ALREADY 
SCOOPED IN—THE STOLEN RESERVATION FENCED AND RENTED AS A COR- 
RAL TO SHEEP OWNERS. 


'To make clear the inr of the facts herein set forth itis n: 
—H— * ; ecessary 
es real-estate broker, bonded the tract of 
Point. The tract comprised 704 acres 
Pedro. Brock lost no time in bringing to the 
Railroad people that this Timms Point 


be a good 
F 5 Crocker 
sa; expressed MN take under cer- 
tain conditions. When Brock was informed of that fact, he said he would 
sell three-fourths of the tract and keep the remaining one-fourth to himself, 
Tar T o Sarr rs Q0 DATE SOND, ISEW DATION UO Ua ats CR Coney 


ld him that such a thing would never do; that the railroad peo- 
Brock was inflexible in his desire to retain 
in the company of nice railroad e, 
at last induced him to consent to make a deed of the entire on 
FFT ed back to him. t 


on, 
It may, however. be related that he sold hia 
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own com a strip of it running along the water front and comprising onl 
Not of L^ for 0007 which a ma e^ 


90 acres out of the strip stands to-day on asa 
Southern Pac fic reservation. The remainder of it he sold to the San Pedro 
Harbor Dock and Land Association, which was created and incorporated for 
the especial purpose of buying this land and doing many things with it. 

One of the first things done by this new company was to issue stock, and 
as Brock had in the interim succeeded in getting Juda in his favor for 
his one-fourth interest, the company were forced to give him stock to the 
value of it. It may be noted here that since the decision of the last Govern- 
* ment harbor commission establishing San Pedro as the point in Southern 

California at which a harbor of commerce and of refuge shall be built the 
Southern Pacific Railroad people have been doing their to acquire this 
and some other of the outstanding stock, now scattered among different hold- 
ers, and it is affirmed by some of the holders that one reason why Mr. Hunting- 
ton has so strenuously opposed San Pedro as a harbor site is for the purpose 
of ** bearing” this outstanding stock, that he yay see iton his own terms. 

One fact is that quite lately the San Pedro Harbor Dock and Land Associa- 
tion levied an assessment of 660 centsa share. The result of that 
that the association quickly took in some 10,000 of these outstanding shares, 
which now gives them about 70,000 shares out of a total of 100,000 issued. and, 
as stated by one of these outstandiug stockholders. it is only a question of 
time when theSouthern Pacific Railroad ple will have them all, dependin 
on further assessments to do the work. t some of these outsiders fee 

ly sore over is that the money derived from these assessments is not 
npplied to the improvement of the Uu enti at San Pedro, but is chiefly used 
to fight the San Pedro Harbor scheme to the benefit of Santa Monica. They 
nlso say that the reason why the Southern Pacific people stopped all work at 
San Pedro was that they had not been able to p in those outside sha: 
“and not," as one of them said.“ because Chief Engineer Hood was repo 
to have said that shale formed the bed of San Pedro Bay.” 

The new company being duly formed and placed in onse of the land. 
one of its first moves was to lay out a site for a town to be called Town of 
San Pedro Harbor." The site was platted, plans for a magnificent hotel 
drawn up,andever ng done. on paper, to convert the place into an earthly 

radise to which eiu dens its Hotel del Monte would be but diminutive 

ubers. Uptothat pointall went well, but it was just there that the railroad 
people, or. to speak by the records, its tentacle, the San Pedro Harbor Dock 
and Land Company. ran up against a fact which prompted them to ride rough- 
shod over the tenth commandment and covet that which did not belong to 
them. And it is this fact and the efforts to which the Southern Pacific 
road people have at various times and in divers manners tried to distort to 
their advantage, but which, as a fact, a cold, stubborn, imperturbable, inex- 

ugnable fact still stands to refute and defeat their thievish designs. The 


ct is: 

Just south of the Timms Point tract of 704 acres, which, as stated, the rail- 
road people succeeded in acquiring, is a United States Government reserva- 
tion of 40 acres. It is a mili: reservation fronting on San Pedro Bay and 
was kept and used by the S h and Mexican Governments as such. It is 
down on every map, offi and otherwise, before and since the 

alifornia to the United States, as a Government reservation.” 
stances, among many of record in the office of the county surveyor in this 
city. may be cited. e in deed book 2, 875, isa " map of the Govern- 
ment reservation made by Henry Hancock at the uest of Col. Isaac 
liams, collector of customs of the port of San Pedro, July 31. 1856.” 
is to be found in patents 2 of Miscellaneous Records, 544—545, 
2 e g plot of the Rancho Los Palos Verdes, co: ed to José Loretto 
Sepulveda et al., made by Henry Hancock, deputy surveyor, under instruc- 
tions from the United States surveyor-general, September, 1859, of 31,629.43 
acres." map lays down the Government reservation. Still, the 
official map of California, issued from the General Land Office, W. n, 
1885, has it down as a military reservation. 

How to obtain m of this Government reservation at San Pedro was 
the problem the Southern Pacific Railroad le at once set themselves to 
solve. They looked the thing all over, and from every point of view, but the 
more they looked at it the more the everlasting and Je problem of 
its being & "government reservation" presented itself. A Senates 
and Houses of Representatives, to say nothing of State legislatures, were 
easy matters and of but trivial moment, but 3 the United States 
Government one of its military reservations, ah! that was another thing, 
and more difficult of accomplishment. Yet, as they saw, it was the only way 
by which they could hope to call that piece of land their own. Steal it, then, 
as that is the only way it is to be got. Don't let us do anything hurriedly,” 
they might have been heard saying; “let usmove tly in the mat- 
ter, as behooves so large and r table a corporate * ours. Nobody 
outside of some government officials, now Daph: diass ows or suspects 
that it isa government reservation; if, therefore, in laying out our town site 
of San Pedro Harbor we quietly annex the reservation, plat it and make it pe 
of our new town, who object?” By some such reasoning as that did che 
railroad people propose to accomplish that pisen of highway robbers. One 
is lost in admiration at the magnificence of their exalted gall. The fact that 
it was the only Government reservation for military purposes in Southern 
California, excepting that at San Diego, made no erence tothem. Steal- 
ing a government reservation! A 

Ah, yes; there was something distinguished about that. None of your 
low-down, every-day occurrences, such as stealing Congresses; no, not. 
less than stealirg a military reservation, the only one, excepting one at the 
entrance to San Diego Bay that could be used by the Government for the pro- 
tection of San Pedro Bay, Los Angeles, and, in fact, all southern California. 
Here was nerve for you, strong nerve, indeed. 

Stealing it, then, being the only way to get it, they meen ree’ eee 
to carry their plans to execution. Instructions were issued to the engineer 
in charge of the survey to include in the proposed new town of San Pedro 
Harbor all the land south of the Timm's Point tract down to and includin 
some lands belonging to the Southern Pacific Railwa: cee Ks north o! 

on lying in 
in. 


ly sc 

When this was done perd the limits of the new town of San Pedro Harbor 
defined. the engineer was instructed to make a map of it so that lots could be 
offered for sale. This was accordingly done, and a ore the map filed in 
the office of the county recorder. Los Angeles, and which is now in the office 
of the county surveyor, visible to all who may desire to see this extraordi- 
nary document. It is inscribed: “Official map, town of San Pedro Harbor, 
property of the San Pedro Harbor Dock and Land Association, and the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad reservation." At the foot is the following notation: 
* Recorded in the office of the county recorder of Los Angeles County, Sep- 
tember 14. 1233, at request of Wells, Fargo & Co.” 

While, however, the Southern Pacifc Railroad authorities were most de- 
sirous of creating a new town at San Pedro, even if they had to steal a United 
States military reservation to do it, they were not blind tothe fact that it 
would be desirable for themselves as a railway corporation to hold all the 
water front nsa railr reservation. This mig A id, and by reference to 
their map, a section of which is here reproduced, it will be seen that, while 
they did not hesitate to seize a military reservation, they were unwilling to 
let it all goas part of their new townsite. They therefore cut off a strip of it 
fronting on San Pedro Bay, which they marked down on their map, and which 


is there on it to this day, as Southern Pacific Railroad reservation." This 
strip, as the records in the county surveyor's office show, is 450 feet wide on 
the north side, 490 feet on the south side, with 1,220 feet of a shore line. The 
feat, then, of stealing a United States military reservation had, in their esti- 
mation, been accomplished. And besides having a nice town site all platted 
in avenues, streets, and lots, they had also v ot to round out their water 
frontage all along San Pedro vay And all this had been done so quietly and 
so smoothly, no one suspecting that a military reservation had been * wi 
out " of existence, that it is no wonder they Uu “arc and were mighty g 
One can imagine the double-tracked railway Te Deum they let loose when 
— knew it been so comfortably done. 

ut that some one did know of these thieving 3 was soon made 
evident, for it happened that just about the time their engineer was in the 
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field surveying and platting their town site the authorities at Washington 
were action in respect to this reservation in a way that would effec- 
tually and for all time render these acts of the railroad ple void and of 
nonavenue. The following co mdence, copies of which are on file in the 
United States land office in this city, explains this: 


“War DEPARTMENT, Washington City, August 51, 1888. 


the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers and the su 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, I have the honor 
ibed tract of land in the State of California, 


“R. MACFEELY, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
* To the PRESIDENT." 


On the back of this letter is the following indorsement: 
"EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, September 14, 1888, 


stern within uest is ron Le ieee fone is mao: and pro- 

med accordingly. The retary of the or wil cause the proper 

notation to be made in the General Land Office. = 
“GROVER CLEVELAND." 


"WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington City, September 21, 1888. 


“Str: Refe to your letters of the lith of December and the th of Jul; 
last, inclosing copies of letters from the C oner of the General 
Office, inviting attention to the advisability of retaining title to the old Goy- 
ernment reserve on San Pedro Bay, California, and suggesting that the same 
be formally set apart by the Executive as a military reservation, I have the 
honor to transmit, for file in the General Land Office, Department letter of 
the 3lst ultimo, to the President, requesting that the tract in question be de- 
clared and set apart asa reservation, with the order of the Presi- 
dent, dated the 14th instant, indorsed thereon, approving the request, to- 
gether with a sketch of the reservation and copies of General Orders, No. 69, 
A. G. O. current series, publishing the order of the President. 

“R. MACFEELY, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
“The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.” 
“DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
** Washington, D. C., October 9, 1888. 
* Register and Receiver United States Land Office, Los Angeles, Cal. 

"GENTLEMEN: Inclosed herewith for the files of your office is a copy of an 
Executive order, dated September 14, 1885, setting apart asa military roser- 
vation a certain tract of d on San Pedro Bay, California (in township 5 
south, ranges 13 and 14 west. S. B. M.-M. D. M.], locally known as a public 
reservation by.cession from Mexico. A copy of the letter of the Acting Sec- 
porary of War, dated September 27, 1888, relative to said reservation, is also 


“You will make the necessary notation as to said reservation in the 
records of your office. > 
“T. J. ANDERSON, 


Acting Commissioner.” 
This latter bears the following indorsement: "E. Oct. 9, 1888. Executive 
order military reservation; noted." 8 
The proximity of the dates in the foregoing letters to that of the filing of 
the map of the town of San Pedro Harbor by the Southern Pacific Railway 
people the office of the county recorder is an interesting coincidence. . The 
rst letter from the War Department to the President on the subject of this 
reservation is dated August 31, 1888, and the answer of the President pro- 
claiming the land a mili reservation ” is dated September 14. 1888, the 
very day, it so hap , on which the Southern Pacific ‘oad people filed 
their map, which included this reservation, in the office of the county re- 
corder o Los Angeles County, to wit: September 14, 1888. 
Among the records on file in the office of the county surveyor is one that pre- 
sents some peculiar features. It is, as the inscription reads: Copy of a map 
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of a tract of land of 100 varas square located on the tract known as the Gov- 
ernment reserve.” It is in boo 


here reproduced. 


ZAS SAU. 
See mend as Meridiani) 


Map of the 100-vara tract. 


BAY OF SAN PEDRO. 


Map of the reservation as stolen and platted by the Southern Pacific. 


Below the map is the following statement: | ^ 

* T, H. J. Stevenson, do hereby certify that in pursuance with instructions 
from Theo. Wagner, United States mS AA B ape ao at San Francisco, Cal., 
January 2, 1879, I surveyed and plotted the tract named in above caption as 
the 100-vara tract, and that the above map and table of boundaries correctly 
represent said survey, said survey being made on or about September, 1879. 

H. J. STEVENSON, Surveyor. 
“Los ANGELES, July 7, 1893." 


Below this is written: " Recorded same day at request of A. & T. I. Co." 
There is nothing on record to show why the United States surveyor-general 
at San Francisco issued instructions for that survey to be e, or the ob- 
Hs of it, but there are two facts connected with it tbat are xerY peculiar. 

e is that 8 this 100-vara tract was surveyed, as the records state, in 
1879, the fact remained in a quiescent state during fourteen years, for it was 
not until July 7, 1893, thata man of the survey was placed on record. The 
second fact is that on the day following its record, July 8, 1893, an individual 
one-half interest in that 100-vara tract was deeded by Joseph W. Alexander 
and six other members of the Alexander family tothe Pacific Improvement 
Company, which is one of the Southern Pacific's inside corporations. It is a 
bargain-and-sale deed, the consideration named is $1,000, and it is recorded 
in book of deeds 877, e 213. That transaction took place five years after 
the President of the United States had formaily proclaimed the whole tract 
of land a military reservation. t proclamation,” said an attorney fa- 
miliar with Government land cases, to whom this point was submitted, “is 
the absolutely determining factor in the whole matter. By it the President 
reserved the whole tract and proclaimed it Government property for mili- 
tary uses perpetually. That would not have been done uolens the land-office 


53 of miscellaneous reco: page 39, and is | the absolute owner of the property." 
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records had shown clearly and without dispute that the Government was 


his time the Soutnern Company have been running their trains 
over the reservation without leave or license from Congress, oy Were, no 
doubt, aware that any Congress could give permission to cross a Govern- 
ment reservation, and for that reason were careful not to ask Congress todo 
anything of the kind. The United States statutes provide that Coi 
alone can grant pe on to cross over or utilize in any way any land re- 
served for Government purposes. In re: tto this question of a right of 
way, the books of the United States land office in this city contain a note 
that the officials are unable to explain. It isan entry in the tract book to the 
effect that the Southern Pacific Company had made application to 
the Government for a right of way over a certain piece of land in San Pedro 
township, designated section 18. The entry reads: Map showing right of 
way for Southern Pacific Railroad Company over portion of the SE. f and 
SW. 1. filed May 19, 1890, and forwarded to the C er of the General 
Land Office for approval" Now, the fact is that the Government did not 
then or at any time own any land in section 18, and could not, therefore, be 
expected to grant rights of way over property it did not own. But the Gov- 
ernment does own land e adjoining section, No. 19, which lies immedi- 
ately to the south of section 18, for it is in section 19 that its reservation of 40 
acres is situated. When the attention of the land office officials here was 
drawn to that and the question asked: Has the Southern Pacific Rai 
Company a right of way over the military reservation at Sau Pedro?’ the 
answer was. No; and if their tracks cross it or they are using it in any way, 
they are doing so at their risk and peril.” Yet not only do their tracks cross 
it, but they have fenced the reservation in and are treating the land as if it 
Ba to them, leasing it, as reported, to a sheep herder named Amar for 

a year. 

An Tereno in this city versed in matters affecting public lands and res- 
ervations, said, when spoken to on the subject: It does not make one atom 
of difference how much the railroad peop e may have labored to clond the 
title to this reservation, or any part of it; it would make nodifference whether 
they had created one or one thousand conveyances of the land, the title of the 
sovereign power, the Government, can never beclouded. The land in question 
is the property of the United States. Itisa military reservation, which fact 
can not be abated one jot. It rests absolutely with the Government, as pre 
scribed by the laws of 9 to divest itself of its title to public lands“, 
The law of Congress to which the speaker referred is an act passed July 5, 
1884, which gives the 8 of War power to abandon any Government 
reservation. When any such declaration of abandonment is made, the tract 
of land so abandoned falls within the domain and under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior. who may, after having the land appraised, offer it 
for sale at public auction, but not for less than the appraised value. If not so 
sold, he can sell it b, vate sale to anyone who may want it. Under that 
act the Secretary of War could declare the epe sa eine at San Pi 
abandoned, and the 5 the Interior could sell it at public auction or 
Vea gaa sale. Thisisa fact that, under existing circumstances, it is well to 
note. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the res- 
olution is to lie over. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Iowa says he is willing to have 
it adopted. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido not object to the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. z 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa asks that the 
Senate proceed to the report of the committee of conference on 
Honse bill 379. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask what is the regular order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order of business at 2 
o'clock is Senate resolution 125, directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to carry out provisions of act authorizing an investiga- 
tion of the books, accounts, and methods of railroads which have 
received aid from the United States, etc., by redeeming or other- 
wise clearing off the mount liens. mortgages, etc., reported 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] from the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads. That resolution is the regular order unless 
it is displaced by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have no desire in the world to interfere with 
the proper consideration of the tariff matter, but I should like to 
have some agreement as to the consideration of the unfinished 
business. Ishould like to know if gentlemen on the other side of 
the question are willing to make any agreement for the considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON, I understand that it will be the regular order 
at 2 o'clock on each day after the conference report is agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it is not displaced by the consideration of 
some other measure, I understand. 3 
Eun ALLISON. It can not be displaced except by a vote of the 

nate, 

Mr. HARRIS. That is satisfactory, then, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on House bill 379? The Chair hears 
none, and that will be the order. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask the Senator from Iowa to give way fora 
moment until I can call up Senate bill 2253 and have it passed. 
It is a bill which passed both branches of Congress at the last ses- 
sion, and met with a pocket veto on the part of the President. I 
do not think it will lead to any discussion whatever. It passed 
this body almost unanimously, and the other also; and it is a very 
important measure in view of the strikes that are now going on. 
It provides for a labor commission, a nonpartisan commission to 
collate information and to consider and recommend legislation to 
meet the problems 


resented by labor, agriculture, and capital. 
I do not think it 


ill take over five or ten minutes to pass it. 
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Mr. ALLISON. Iam quite sure that it will lead to debate. I 
remember that it did 1 to debate before. I hope the Senator 
will waive that until we finish the conference Vs tari 

Mr. ALLEN. The bill is in the form in which it passed both 
branches of Co: at the last session. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection made to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2253) authorizing the appointment of a non- 

commission to collate information and to consider and 
recommend legislation to meet the problems presented by laber, 
agriculture, and capital? 

Mr. ALLISON. I must object at this time. 

Mr. ALLEN. I move, then, notwithstanding the objection, 
that the bill before the Senate may be temporarily laid aside and 
that this bill be taken up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. An order has just been made to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 379. 

Mr. ALLEN. But I can move to displace it at any time after 
it is before the Senate, and I make that motion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A motion can not be made to lay it aside 
temporarily. If the Senator's motion should prevail, it would lay 
it aside permanently, unless it should be taken up again by a vote 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. nee well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Notwithstanding the order of the 
Senate, the Senator from Nebraska moves that the Senate now 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2253, Order of Business 
418. Thequestion is on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was not agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of tatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BRowninG, its Chief Clerk, announ that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 3911) to authorize the President to suspend discrimi- 
nating duties imposed on foreign vessels and commerce; in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the pers votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to enco e the industries of the United States. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, it would not be profitable to 
dwell on the history of tariff legislation in this country. Early 
authorities, like Hamilton and Jefferson, are always quoted in 
favor of protection, but it has been frequently pointed out that 
the protection advocated by that first architect of the system, 
Alexander Hamilton, was a far lower scale of duties than that 
which afterwards received the sanction of its second founder, 
Henry Clay, and that Mr. Clay in turn was a very moderate pro- 
5 with the Aldriches and Dingleys of the pres- 
ent day. 

It is no doubt true that there has been a reaction favorable to 
protective ideas in the last vo rey The world has associated 
the remarkable advance of the United States with the practice of 

tection, and the result has been that Germany in an extreme 
egree, France in a moderate degree, and other countries in gen- 
eral fashion have built up tariff walls. In magnificent contrast, 
England has steadily maintained her great faith of free commerce. 

It is the tendency of the human mind to charge results that 
come from a combination of causes to some one great cause; and 
imitation seems as powerful a motive in nations as in individuals. 

Foreign statesmen, seeing that the United States has built up a 
greatness the most marvelous in all history, forth with conclude 
that protection has done all this, and with people of a differ- 
ent race and institutions begin the vain endeavor to duplicate our 


magic rise. 

So now, feeling the depressed condition of American business, a 
large section of our ulation associate that depression with the 
existence of the Wilson bill. Nothing short of an actual experi- 
ment with some'other tariff will satisfy the American voter that 
the tariff of 1891 is not partly responsible for our trials. 

Indeed, so powerful is the influence of the imagination that if 
the Wilson bill were reenacted under another name, many people 
would feel that a doorway of relief had been opened; and under 
this impression a temporary and deceptive activity might appear 
upon the surface of American business. But such a delusion 
could not long withstand the influence of settled economic laws, 
and the people would be brought face to face with the same prob- 
lem which false teachers joo to have solved. . 

But little can be profitably said, Mr. President, about the bottom 
p on which tariffs are founded. 1 believe that the United 

tates has full power to meet foreign nations on a common ground, 
to fight them with their own weapons, and to apply the principles 
of self-preservation to our industrial life. so far as a tariff 
is constructed with the genuine purpose of national self-defense, 
I grant you it lies within the boundaries of the Constitution. 


But this noble principle must not be abused. It must not be 
made the pretext for the pampering of American greed and the 
oppression of American workers by the million. 

there should be found an industry to the development of 
which our situation and talents were adapted, and foreign powers 
had conspired to produce such an artificial condition of trade that 
American competition could not live, I would not hesitate to throw 
American law into the scale so as to save American business from 
unnatural death. 

Such cases, however, have been very rare in the history of this 
country’s commerce. While every manufacturer claims that his 
business falls within the rule, it is doubtful if there have been one 
dozen real cases of this sort since the first tariff law was put 
upon our statute books. Such cases are still rarer to-day than 
ever before. Indeed, it is hardly probable that there is a single 

aph in the whole number contained in the pending bill that 
involves this principle of self-defense to which I have alluded, 
American capital is now so gigantic in proportions that it can 
measure arms with any organization in the world. 

While, therefore, I do not deny this Government the possession 
of the power to make reprisals apon foreign countries, which under 
conceivable circumstances might be a very necessary equipment 
for a war against powerful combinations, yet in practice it is cer- 
tainly true that this great reserve jurisdiction has been abused 
and misapplied. The practice of protection in the United States 
has been one long record of dep tion by one class of our people 
upon another. 

Every succeeding tariff bill has been supposed to be the climax 
of the protection policy. As the mantle of Hamilton fell on Clay, 
and that of Clay descended to Blaine, the people have hoped in 
turn that the lamentations of the manufacturing interest could 
rise no higher. 

But in the present bill is illustrated, in extravagance heretofore 
unknown, how impossible it is to satisfy those who are accus- 
tomed to look to the Government to save them from the energy 
and diligence of their business rivals. - 

Mr. President, it can not be pointed out too often that this ses- 
sion of Congress has been called to frame a protective and not a 
revenue tariff. There is and has been no such deficiency in the 
revenues under the Wilson bill as to make this expensive and ex- 
traordinary meeting of Congress necessary. There was an avail- 
able cash balance in the Treasury of the United States on June 
30, 1897, of $137,452,199.73, in addition to the gold reserve which 
the rules of the Treasury require to be maintained. 

If the gap between the expenditures and the receipts should be 
no greater in the next three years than in the last three years, 
there is now enough spare money actually on hand to run the Gov- 
ernment until the end of the McKinley Administration without 
trenching on the gold reserve. The condition of our Treasury, so 
far as the difference between the receipts and expenditures is con- 
cerned, is not dangerous. 

It may gratify the pride of Republican statesmen to pile up in 
the Treasury of the United States a great unnecessary pag des 
but every thoughtful man knows that no more serious assault 
upon our business could be made than to withdraw large sums of 
money from active circulation and hold them in the Government 
vaults for other than the current demands of the Treas Such 
surplus accumulations not only contract the currency, but they 
tempt and justify profligate appropriations by Congress under the 
constant excuse that the money is on hand and ought to be sent 
again into the channels of trade. 

So, Mr. President, the Republican party must stand on_this 
measure as a cure for the evils of ourindustrial situation and not 
the Treasury situation. : 

When we examine the schedules of this bill in detail, we find 
that they are fourteen in number, and that every one, without 
exception, bears more heavily upon the taxpayer of this country 
than did the Wilson bill, which is to be superseded. Asa whole, 
they bear far more heavily upon the taxpayer of the country than 
did the McKinley bill, which was so signally repudiated after a 
test of its effects. 

Let each individual taxpayer and consumer abandon all theories, 
separate himself from that indefinite number called the pearls, 
and decide what the effect of the new tariff law will be upon $ 
Put upon one side the sum of what he produces or earns. and put 
upon the.other side the sum of what he buys or consumes; put 
the rates of duty under the Wilson bill in direct contrast with the 
rates of duty under this bill, and then determine which way the 
balance turns. 

With this end in view, let us take a survey of the pending bill: 


SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


In Schedule A—Chemicals, oils, and paints—we find the tariff 
increased on articles like borax, blacking, cologne and toilet waters, 
dye stuffs, paris green, cream of tartar, soda, toilet soap, and the 
great mass of manufactured drugs. There is also an increased 
tariff on caustic soda and soda ash, which are used in connection 
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‘with the cotton-seed-oil industry, and bleaching powder, used in 
the manufacture yr a tte Not only so, but there is a notable in- 
crease of duty on oiis, varnishes, putty, and white lead. 
The duty on white lead, for example, is raised from 13 cents a 
pound to 2} cents a pound. Everyman who builds a house in the 
nited States will be forced to pay a higher price for this article. 
SCHEDULE 8.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 


Then we go toSchedule B.—Earths, earthenware, and glassware. 
Here we find in almost every paragraph an increase of the bur- 
dens of the common people. Fire brick, tiling, cement, plaster 
rock, earthenware, stoneware, and crockery, china and porcelain 
_ goods of every description, are found in this list. But worse still, 
every article of glass which goes into the household, from the 
smallest bottle to the largest vase, is encumbered with a higher 
tariff. Those things which are of actualnecessity to every aniy, 
such as window glass, mirrors for the mantel, bureau, or 
stand, eyeglasses, which advancing years compel even the poorest 
man to buy, the marble top of every piece of furniture, the burr- 
stones used by every miller, and the grindstones used by every 
carpenter—all these are laid under heavier tax. 

SCHEDULE C.—METALS. 

Next comes Schedule C, that pertaining to metals. Taken as a 
whole, this is perhaps as mild as any of the fourteen schedules in 
the pending bill It need not be supposed, however, that this 
arises out of any moderation in the demands of the manufac- 
turers, but it is solely on account of the demonstration afforded 
by the Wilson bill that the iron business had reached the point 
where protection could help it no further. But even here we find 
that aposto afforded throughout the Roper of this 
measure to give up nothing in the way of high duties except that 
which the manufacturers themselves throw away as worthless. 

Thus while we find no increase in the tariff on iron ore, pig 
iron, girders, posts, and railway bars, yet on articles like hollow 
billets for bicycles, and tin plate, which enters every kitchen and 
dining room, we find the tariff made higher, so that there can be 
mo pony that the exactions of American monopoly may be 

erated by foreign competition. 

There are some items in this schedule in which this operation is 

liarly manifest. Cheap shotguns, well chains, trace chains, 

es, handsaws, pocketknives, pruning knives, razors, scissors, 

shears, table knives, butcher knives, and other knives and forks, 
finished or unfinished, are all taxed higher. 

In this schedule also it is found that nails, needles for knittin 
and sewing machines, the iron screws commonly called 
screws, the gold leaf and silver leaf of the dentist, embroidery 
wire, mica used in stoves and electrical works, the metal 
of the printer, wheels for railway purposes, watches, clocks, and 
many other articles of iron, steel, lead, and copper are laid under 
heavier contribution. 

Not even so small a thing as a pin escapes the attention of the 
high-tariff lynxes. and they have raised the tax on these simple 
articles to a point higher even than the McKinley bill. 

It was thought that the Southern cotton farmer had gained a 
chance to pei item of his yearly purchases in à competitive 
market by taking the tariff off cotton ties, but even this meager 
satisfaction was not left to him, for on the coming in of the report 
of the conference committee it was found that cotton ties were 
snugly tucked in again on the metal schedule at one-half cent a 
pound. 


SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOD. 

When we go to the wood schedule, lettered D, we find sawed 
yino lumber taken off the free list and placed under a duty of 82 a 

nd; telephone, telegraph, and electric-light poles are raised 
to 20 per cent ad valorem, and other articles in like proportion; 
laths, shingles, and hubs for wheels are included in this increase; 
baskets are found in the same penne while the tariff on furni- 
ture, which was greatly reduced by the Wilson bill, is put back 
to the McKinley rate. 

As showing the art with which this bill has been constructed, it 
is useful to watch how the lumber paragraph has been handled. 
Canadian pine logs are left on the free list, while Canadian lum- 
ber is to be kept out. The effect of this will be that immense 
ganan of such logs will be floated across the lakes and down 

rivers into the United States and will besawed into lumber by 
milis on this side of the line. Those mills will profit greatly by 
the new law, but it is doubtful if the Southern mill owner who 
has fondly hoped that his trade will be aided by the tariff on lum- 
ber will receive any benefit whatever. He will have still a sharp 
competition with the pineries of Canada—the difference being that 
ihe Sawing will be done on this side of the border instead of the 
other. 


SCHEDULE E.—SUGAR AND MOLASSES. 

We come next to Schedule E, relating to sugar. 
Mr. President. it is difficult to find expressions in which tochar- 
acterize this schedule. It is cunningly devised, and it has been 
impossible for gentlemen to agree upon the precise amount of in- 


crease which the new tariff on sugar will involve. "There are 
many questions connected with the tests of sugar, the prices at 
different dates, and the advantages to the sugar trust which come 
from the various methods of calculating the duties on raw and 


refined sugar, which it would hardly be useful to discuss in detail. 

The main question to be considered in this connection is the 
actual gain or loss to the people in the cost of sugar. The only 
great competitors of the American sugar trust in refined sugars 
are the German producers. So far as actual prices are concerned, 
we need not go further into the subject than to determine the in- 
fluence of the tariff upon the American market for refined sugar. 

Ithink the practical thing to do is to take that grade of refined 
sugar which is most commonly used by the people and endeavor 
to find ont what such sugar will cost laid down, duty paid, in 
New York. I have estimated the foreign cost of this sugar to be 
2.47 cents a pound. 

The figures would then be as follows: 


Under Wilson bill: Cents. | Under Dingley bill: 
Cost of sugar ................ 2.47 Cost of sugar 
Duty.40percentad valorem .988 Duty on refined 
. Duty, differential........... .125 tervailing ........ 
Countervailing .............- .10 
— c 
— CR aN et A 3.683 
Freights and other e ses would be added, of course, in either 
case. This makes the German refined sugar cost, laid down in 


New York, 1.12 cents a pound more under the Dingley bill than 
under the present law. It is safe to say that it will cost at least 1 
cent more a pound to bring refined sugar into the United States 
under the new tariff than it does to-day. And whenever the 
sugar trust feels di to do so, it can charge the American 
people 1 cent a pound more for sugar than it can exact under the 
present conditions of competition with Germany. I believe the 
people will feel the difference in the price of sugar among the first 
effects of the new tariff law. 
SCHEDULE F.—TOBACCO. 

Schedule F is the tobacco schedule. Here we find a higher rate 
than the Wilson bill on both wrapper and filler tobacco. Manu- 
factured tobacco, snuff, cigars, and jx enin are all subjected to 
higher taxation. The retail prices of cigars and tobacco are so 
fixed by long usage that we may find no change in the prices to 
the everyday consumer, but we may be sure the tobacco and cigar 
dealer will be forced to make it up in some way, and the likelihood 
is that this tax will show itself by the introduction of grades of 
cigars and tobacco even inferior to those now used. 

SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 

Wenow come toSchedule G. entitled Agricultural products and 

visions." This should more properly be styled the **FRAUD 
CHEDULE,” because, while designed on its face to benefit the 
farmer, it really does him no whatever, and in some para- 
graphs actually adds to his burdens. 
man who raises hogs will be surprised to know that the 
protection patriarchs have looked out for him by increasing the 
tariff on swine, though only 312 of these animals were imported 
last year. Mules are similarly cared for, though we find the num- 
ber of these brought to America during the year 1896 to be ex- 
actly 226. The corn raiser is not forgotten, and I suppose we will 
be to believe that the price of domestic corn can be 
enhanced by keeping out $2,974 worth of this commodity. 


The comparative statement shows that the last annual im 
tion of wheat amounted to $9,506. This was largely forseed; and 
yet, to carry out the pretext of i the farmer in the pro- 


Soc system, the tariff on wheat is increased more than 300 per 
cen à 
_So far from helping, the tariff on wheat actually harms the ag- 
ricultural industry by rendering its development more expensive. 
COTTON TARIFF. 

When this bil was discussed in the Senate, the Republican 
managers of the bill seemed willing to give the cotton er a 
place in this sham adjustment of the benefits of protection, so he 
was tickled by a Senate amendment placing a tariff of 20 per cent 
on cotton. 

It was said that the importations of tian cotton are increas- 
ing, and that therefore we must give a helping hand to our Amer- 
ican cotton raisers by keeping the competitive cotton out of the 
American market. have pointed out in another place the folly 
of this assertion, and I wish briefly to repeat it here. 

When an article is raised in the United States so largely that 
after the American Dd is satisfied there still remains a 
large surplus to ship abroad, then the price in the United States 
is regulated by the price in that market where the surplus is sold. 
Only one-half the sea-island cotton raised in the United States is 

here. As to the ordinary or short-staple cotton, every 
one knows that two-thirds of the crop is shipped abroad to find a 
market, This being so, the qp both of sea-island cotton and 
short-staple cotton is fixed in foreign market, or, more i 
larly, in the city of Liverpool. 
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rted into this 
nd or upland 
cotton. The Egyptian cotton is of a dark color, while the other 
cottons are white. Its staple is shorter than the sea-island variety 
and longer than the upland. It is used to make certain yarns, 
hosiery, balbriggans, and silk-mixed goods, 

The only American cotton which could in any way be argued 
to compete with Egyptian cotton are certain varieties, such as the 
Allen and Peeler. e cultivation of these has diminished in the 
South during the last few years, but this has not been due to the 
importation of Egyptian cotton. These cottons do not bring a 
good price when ginned in a saw gin, and on account of the in- 
conveniences connected with the production of these varieties, it 
has been more profitable to cultivate the ordinary upland. 

Instead of diminishing the consumption of sea-island cotton in 
the United States, the importation of Egyptian cotton has actually 
increased thisconsumption. The statistics showthat as the Egyp- 
tian cotton has been imported in larger quantities, so has the sea- 
island cotton been in larger quantities; and therefore the 
home market of the man who raises sea-island cotton has rather 
been enlar: than diminished by the importations of which he 
now complains, 

The Egyptian cotton is used largely for mixing with the Ameri- 
can cottons, and one effect of introducing the tian variety 
into this country is to stimulate this mixture in the American 
mills rather than in the mills of England. Therefore, to put a 
check upon the importations of Egyptian cotton would be merel 
to hamper American manufactories now making such goods as 
have described. If they are hampered, the English manufacture 
of these goods is stimulated, and the use of American cotton in 
our factories would be diminished just in proportion as the Ameri- 
can use of Egyptian cotton is diminished. 

So that a policy which would diminish the use of Egyptian cot- 
ton in the Uni States would act prejudicially upon American 
cotton by forcing its transportation across the seas, there to be 
manufactured in mixture with untaxed Egyptian cotton into cer- 
tain classes of goods, and then its transportation back to this 
country to be sold to those who want goods of that color and 
mixture. The American cotton raiser would be injured just to 
yv: extent of the transportation charges both ways across the 

antic. 

Now,if the American planter did not raise enough cotton for 
the American market the effect would not be so clear, For in 
that case, by keeping out the Egyptian cotton, it might be said 
that the American manufacturer would be bound to take our 
other cotton at a higher price, but as long as the large part of 
our American cotton is sold abroad the foreign market will fix 
the price which our cotton brings on this side of the water as 
well as on the other. 

It makes absolutely no difference whether the Egyptian cotton 
is sold in Liverpool or in the United States, it competes exactly to 
the same extent with American cotton. If all the Egyptian cot- 
ton is sent to Reed uan thesurplus thereis just that much greater. 
If used in English factories, the demand for our sea. island cotton is 
just that much less in Hoone and the surplus of our sea island 
is just that much more. t this is true is shown by the fact 
that after the Senate put the 20 cent duty on Egyptian cotton 
the price of sea-island cotton on hand in the United States did not 
rise by the fraction of a cent. 

Any way you look at it, it is impossible to make the tariff on 
cotton raise the price in the hands of the American farmer. There 
are a few articles which are beyond the reach of protection’s gal- 
vanizing power. Unfortunately,those articles are mainly our 
farm products, for the reason that we raise so much more cotton, 
wheat, and other agricultural commodities than are consumed 
within our borders. 

Personally, I would welcome some feasible and proper plan of 
helping the cotton raiser. It would not only contribute to the 
upbuilding of that great State which I represent in part, but it 
would render to me individual profit. 

While my conclusions are so clear that I could not become a 

to this project to tax raw cotton, yet if it could have stood 

alone without the certain harm to the Southern people which 
would have followed the 10 per cent compensatory tax on cotton 
goods, I could have almost wished to see it stay in the bill, so as to 
ave furnished an object lesson to the cotton farmer of the futility 
of expecting any share in the profits of a protection partnership. 

The only class of farmers benefited by any clause of the i- 
cultural schedule are those who produce rice. Cleaned rice has 
been raised 33} per cent higher and uncleaned rice about 50 
pe cent higher than the rates fixed in the Wilson bill. It will be 

ut a small consolation to the great mass of American farmers to 
know that the only agriculturists who will receive actual better 
prices from this long-heralded tariff bill are those few who are 
engaged in rice culture. This increased duty will, of course, be 
charged back to those persons in the country who eat rice. Thus 
we are furnished with another instance of an actual tax upon the 


Now, the truth is that the Egyptian cotton im 
country does not compete with either the sea-i 


great body of American farmers under the pretext of encouraging 
agriculture. 

I can not stop to point out all the minor instances of this sort 
in the schedule labeled **Agricultural," but there is one paragraph 
under this head which seems like an insult to the farmer. That 
is the salt duty. The Wilson bill, with all its imperfections, had 
certain conspicuous evidences of concession to thelaboring masses 
of the country. One of these was free salt. The present bill 
takes that away, puts a tax of 12 cents a hundred pounds on salt 
in sacks or barrels, and 8 cents a hundred pounds on salt in bulk, 
and after thus adding to the burdens of the farmer mocks him by 
putting it under the ** Agricultural schedule." 

This salt duty, while small, each day, is a constant tax upon the 
multitude of consumers over the Union. It is a matter of special 
hardship to States like Texas and others situated on the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Ports like Galveston, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston have built up a considerable 
commerce, which will be directly embarrassed by this new duty. 
Vessels come to those cities for cargoes of cotton, cotton-seed oil, 
and other Southern products,and load, coming this way, with 
salt. The duty imposed will prevent these importations of salt, 
increase the freight rate on the return cargoes, and perhaps break 
down entirely this trade. It is stated that one line of vessels ply- 
ing between Liverpool and Galveston has given notice of a dis- 
continuance of its monthly trips on account of this duty. 

Here we see illustrated how a tariff works both ways against 
the producers of export commodities. The man who raises cotton 
in Texas, for example, by reason of this duty is forced to buy his 
salt from an American company at a higher price, and at the 
same time he loses the advantage of cheaper freights on his cot- 
ton direct to Liverpool. 

BOUNTY. 


While the agricultural schedule was under consideration, cer- 
tain well-meaning, but in my judgment short-sighted friends of 
the farmer proposed an amendment giving an export bounty on 
wheat, cotton, and other farm products. It was pointed ont on 
the floor of the Senate that if we are to embrace the doctrine of 
bounties, itis difficult to see why it should be given to the exporter 
rather than the producer of the crop. 

For myself, however, I do not put my vote aga'nst the proposi- 
tion on that narrow ground. I do not believe the Government 
could stand the enormous charge which this experiment would 
add to our other difficulties. 

Mr. HARRIS. May Lask the Senator from Texas a question? 

Mr. CHILTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator stated that he did not believe that 
a bounty would be really of any benefit to the farmers; and yet 
immediately afterwards he stated that it would stimulate produc- 
tion. Is it not a fact that anything that stimulates production 
must, as a matter of course, be a benefit? 

Mr. CHILTON. I stated that it had been contended that a 
bounty on exports would not reach the farmers, but I said ex- 
pressly that I did not put my vote against the bounty on any such 
narrow ground as that. But I say that in so far as the farmer 
thinks it will be paid to him, just so far will it stimulate the pro- 
duction of cotton and wheat next year. 

Let the idea gain credence in the State of Texas, for instance 
that there will be an absolute gift of 1 cent, or three-fourths of 
a cent, or a half cent a pound on the cotton crop of next year, and 
that magnificent territory, which now produces over one-third of 
the cotton crop of the United States, would raise four or five million 
bales, and you would see the condition of the cotton producers of 
this country aggravated. One of the reasons for the fall in the 
price of cotton is its overproduction, and with a bounty there 
would be a surplus three times as great, which would glut the 
market and still further depress the price. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think, however, the Senator from Texas will 
admit, if the idea of protection is to be inculcated and adopted asa 
principle, that that is the only efficient way in which protection 
artificially can be rendered. 

Mr. CHILTON. No, sir; Ido not think that. I do not think, 
in the first place, that protection as a system is to be encouraged 
and tuated. God forbid. 

Mr. HARRIS. Isay if the idea of protection is to be adopted. 

Mr. CHILTON. I say if protection as a system is to be en- 
couraged and perpetuated, that a bounty would not give to the 
farmer anything like a fair share in the benefits of the so-called 
protection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Can the Senator deny the proposition, how- 
ever, that, if protection is to be the rule of this Government and 
the farmers are to bear their proportionate share of the burdens 
imposed by protection, they are entitled to some consideration 
somewhere from this Government? Do you deny that proposition? 


Mr. CHILTON. Have you finished the question? 
Mr. TILLMAN. The question is this—— 

^ MARONIS 1 e person the question. But have you 
nished? 


posed by protection, are they not entitled to some compensation? 

Mr. CHILTON. Is that the end of the question? 

Mr. TILLMAN. For the present, yes. 

Mr. CHILTON. Of course the farmers are burdened with pro- 
tection. But there is no way in which you can benefit the farmers 
by protection. Their wheat and cotton being export crops, and 
being raised more largely than the demand in this 8 
are beyond any help from protection, and the only way to benefit 
the farmer is to strike down protection all along the line. It would 
be madness to stimulate the production of an article when we 
already produce more than the demand. Sensible farmers are 
endeavoring all the time to curtail cotton production, because they 
know that every surplus bale raised hurts the price of every bale 
in the whole crop. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Can you conceive of any more potent instru- 
mentality to protect the farmer than by giving him a bounty on 
exports, and saying to all those men who are voting for protection, 
“Give us our share of it or we will take your party and throttle 
it”? When the bounty idea once enters the minds of the Western 
wheat growers as a means of securing their just share of this pro- 
tective policy, they will clamor for it until they get it or they 
will destroy the protective doctrine, 

Mr. CHILTON. Let the bounty idea once gain a foothold 
among the wheat raisers of the West or the cotton farmers of the 
South, and I tremble for the American Union! I want to say 
that when that point has been reached, the last hope of making 
headway against this infamous system of protection, which has 
borne down the farmer for thirty years until he has almost passed 
beyond the point of rebound, will have perished. : 

each the farmer the truth: teach him to bare his arm against 
protection at every point; teach the farmer that he can never gain 
a fair share in this protection robbery; teach him to fight it to-day, 
to-morrow, and next year; teach him to make war against the first 
schedule, the second schedule, the fourteenth schedule—all the 
Schedules; teach him to muster with that party which will move 
manfully toward ultimate free trade in this country; and when you 
do that, we can write another such platform as the Democratic 
party wrote in 1850, and we can win another such victory as was 
won under Buchanan as our candidate for President. "That is 
what we want in this country: 

Mr. TILLMAN. How will you teach him that? . 

Mr. CHILTON. You will teach him that by standing firmly 
to your banners and your 8. You will teach him by going 
among the people and showing what this protective system has 
done, and showing what this protective bill will do. "l'each him 
an object lesson by his own experience, and say to him, **Arm me 
with your credentials to go into the Senate of the United States 
and fight this system at every point." Then you will find that, 
though it may take two, or three, or four, or five years, it will 
finally come to the point that this protective system will be walled 
in so that nobody but manufacturers believe they can get any ben 
efits out of it; aud whenever you can wall it in in that way, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] said in a wail at the last 
session of Congress, protection itself will be doomed. 

The protectionists claim that they want to take the farmer into 
partnership; but there can be no real partnership. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There can be no benefit, or rather no advan- 
tage, in this tariff unless it be paid for by some one. Can there? 

Str. CHILTON. No. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The farmer has been the man who has borne 
the burden, who pays the piper, and who yields up his labor for 
the benefit of the protected industries. 

Mr. CHILTON. That is unfortunately true. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If wecan equalize him in getting his share of 
compensation in the shape of bounty, then he will get back part 
of that which has been stolen from him; and as soon as he gets 
one drop of blood of bounty, he will swallow the whole of it by 
having such a bounty that he will regain all the advantages which 
the protected industries have taken from him; and we will then 
hase the protective infamy overthrown by reason of the fact that 
we will all be equal under it, and there will be no advantage to 
anybody.- The people will then see there is no use of trying to lift 
ourselves over the fence by our boot straps by taking from every 
class just what you give to every other class, and no more. 

Mr. CHILTON. I differ with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. That is not the way in which, according to my experience, 
fights for the right are made. Fights for the right are made by 
chalking a line, taking your stand, and inviting all comers to en- 
list under your banners. I believe that if we will take that sort 
of a stand to-day, in a few years we shall have a legitimate tariff 
sm z Ami country; and that is the only thing that will equal- 

e benefits. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. Let me tell you the trouble about that. When 


the people under the free-trade banner, so called, or the tariff-re- 
form banner, in 1892 elected a House of Representatives, a Senate, 
and a President, though elected under instructions to carry out 
that ponen they p a protective-tariff bill differing in degree 
in only two or three particulars from this bill. The people have 
lost all hope of overthrowing the iniquity on account of the 
treachery of the men they have sent to Congress. 

Mr. CHILTON. You might just as well give up the fight for 
free silver on the same theory. After we had a Democratic con- 
vention in this country which declared in favor of the free coinage 
of silver, Congress came here and did not carry out the policy. 
Therefore, according to that logic, we should abandon our prin- 
ciples, quit fighting for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
and try to effect a partnership with the gold standard. 

Mr. TILLMAN. There is no analogy between the two cases, 
forthe reason this bounty proposition comes from a Republican 
and has been indorsed by members of the Republican party in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere. It is simply an instrument which 
we may use to overthrow protection, and it is simply a question 
of how to get the most out of it. Let us point out to the farmers 
of the West, who have been voting the Republican ticket time out 
of mind, who have inherited their politics and have acted with 
the Republican party, the iniquity of the tariff system as now 
levied, by which tribute has been paid and is to be paid by South- 
ern and Western producers to those in the northeastern of 
the country; and if you ever get those people to realize that by 
giving them that bounty, I undertake to say that they will over- 
throw this tariff ey sont They will do that; and you can not 
get that into their benighted souls in any way as quickly as by 
saying to them, ** Make the Republicans give you equality under 
the tariff law or else destroy the whole system.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I differ with the Senator in toto. I do not 
think a bounty would equalize matters. I do not think it would 
tend in any appreciable degree to equalize. I think it would aggra- 
vate the evils of protection. Holding the TM which I do in 
regard to protection and to bounty. I stand here to oppose both. 


MON r. President, with this diversion I will return to my 
remarks. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator from Texas allow me to ask him 
à question? 


Mr. CHILTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. Is it not true that the platform of the last Demo- 
cratic convention did not declare in favor of protection? 

Mr. CHILTON. Never for protection. 

Mr. CLAY. Now, let me read that portion of the platform, and 
let us see whether or not it declared in favor of protection, and 
let us see whether it is good Democratic doctrine, and doctrine 
that all of us can stand upon: 

We hold that the tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country 


and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be 
eo by the needs of the Government honestly and economically adminis- 


I desire to ask my friend from the State of Texas is not that 
good Democratic doctrine now, and can not we all stand upon it? 

Mr. CHILTON. I think so. 

esr CLAY. That is where I stand now, and where I havealways 
stood. 

Mr. CHILTON. As I shall show a little later on. I think that 
that platform has been perverted somewhat in its construction; 
butaccording to my notion that platform is undiluted Democracy. 

Now, Mr. President, not only do I believe that a bounty would 
greatly stimulate the production of wheat and cotton, ànd that 
the American crop, already too large, would so depreciate in price 
that next year's artificial production would sell for less with the 
bounty added than next year's natural production would bring 
without the bounty, but beyond all.that, I believe bounties are 
vicious in principle and that the safety of the farmer lies in a pol- 
icy of war upon all class legislation. 


SCHEDULE H.—WINES, SPIRITS, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 


Next in order is Schedule H.—Spirits, wines, and other beverages, 

The Wilson rate of $1.80 per gallon on brandy and other spirits 
was high, but this bil puts the rate still higher. All the com- 
pounds and preparations of distilled spirits and mineral waters 
are treated the same way. Ale, porter, beer, and other liquors are 
made dutiable about 25 per cent higher. Bay rum is raised from 
$1 to $1.50 a gallon. 


SCHEDULE I.—COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


Schedule I covers cotton manufactures. This schedule and the 
metal schedule when first reported approached more nearly the 
Wilson bill than any others contained in the measure under dis- 
cussion. Some cotton cloths are left at the Wilson rate, but we 
find increases in other grades of cotton cloth, and in spool thread, 
handkerchiefs, mufflers, table covers, cotton braids, cords, tapes, 
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ribbons, curtains, shirts, drawers, vests, pants, suspenders, braces, 
neckties, ready-made clothing, and wearing apparel of every de- 
scription. £ 

Cotton plushes, velvets, and. corduroys are made higher even 
than in the MeKinley bill. 

After the duty on Egyptian cotton, to which I have referred, 
was im in the Senate, the Finance Committee came to the 
front with a new duty on cotton goods in the following words: 

319}. On all cotton yarns finer than No. 10 single, and on all manufactures 
of cotton made in whole or in part from yarns finer than No. 10 single, there 
shall be levied and collected 10 per cent ad valorem in addition to appro- 
priate rates of duty provided therefor in paragra 301 to 319, inclusive, or 
any other paragraph of this act providing for such manufactures. 


This tax was added as a compensatory duty for the benefit of 
the manufacturer, but our Republican friends probably found 
the task of agreeing upon the percentage of increase too perplex- 
ing for the- closing hours of the session, or possibly those who 
wanted the tax on cotton thought better of it and coneluded that 
it was a poor exchange for the Southern cotton producer to pay 
a real tax on cotton goods in ex fora vain and worthless 
duty on raw cotton. At any rate, the new tariff on cotton and 
the new compensatory duty were both thrown overboard in the 
conference committee, and the great issue which was to be pushed 
in Southern campaigns concerning a tax on cotton goes into limbo. 

SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP; AND JUTE: 


As we continue our examination of the bill we reach next 
„Schedule J.—Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of." 

Protectionists say they will build up a qe linen industry in 
this country, and. they make that claim the justification for the 
undisguised oppression of this schedule. We will see how the peo- 
ple will bear the spoliation while waiting for the linen industry 
which has long been coming as the result of protective tariffs, but 
has never yet come. The increases here run along through all the 
items, such asoilcloths for floors, linen thread, 8 , trimmings, 
embroideries, handkerchiefs, collars. and cuffs, wearing apparel, 
lace window curtains, and carpets of flax, hemp, or jute. 

The duty on linen fabrics is enormously in and every 
purchaser of such goods can test for himself, under the reign of 
this schedule, that favorite theory of the protective-tariff advo- 
cates, that high duties so stimulate domestic industry that com- 

tition always reduces the price at home to a point below the 

oreign price. 

When this bill was passed through the Senate, cotton bagging 
and grain sacks were puf upon the free list. In the conference 
this small concession to the farmers of the South and West was 
withdrawn, and now the bill comes. back with a tariff on these 
articles, and also on floor matting, which is used by our people of 
all classes. 

SCHEDULE K.—WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES OF WOOL. 


We have now followed the bill down to Schedule K.—Wool, 
and manufactures of wool.” 

As all know, wool has been free of duty under the Wilson law, 
but hereafter it will all be taxed. The rate has been fixed by the 
conference at 11 cents a pound on wool of the first class and 12 
cents om wool of the second class. Third-class wool is put into 
two grades; one grade, valued at 12 cents a pound or less, is to pay 
a duty of 4 cents à pound, and the other, valued at more than 12 
cents a pound, is to pay a duty of 7 cents a pound. 

Next follows a long list of exorbitant duties on woolen goods of 
all sorts. 

IL quote one of the paragraphs of this schedule as a sample of all: 


384. On cloths; knit fabries, and all. manufactures of ev description 
made wholly or in part of w not specially provided for in act, valued 
at not more than cents per pound, the du bethree times 


r pound shall 
washed 


the duty: by this act'on a pound of un wool of the first class; 
valued at: ve 40 cents per pound and not above 70 cents per pound, the 
duty per d shall Do doar iaa: Cheda im by this act on 1 pound 
ofun wool of the first-class; and in addition thereto, upon all the fore- 
going. 50 cent ad valorem; valued at over 70 cents per pound. the duty 


‘pound shall be four times the duty imposed by this act on 1 pound of un- 
vas ed wool prre in oleae arak gari ei Rie 


ph two sorts of 


and on another four times the duty on unwashed wool of 
the first class. is would be 33 cents à pound on one eof 

and. 44 cents a pound on another grade. This duty on 
weight is what is the: co: satory dnty, or the duty de- 


who woo woolen goods the diference between American and for- 
eign labor. 
we are provided with two tariffs on woolen goods, one 
asserted to be nec to equalize the higher price of American 
labor and the other to equalize the * price of American wool. 
Now, we will estimate a pound of wool to be worth 11 cents 
without duty, and a pound of cloth made of this wool to be worth 
80 cents. After this bill goes into effect, we will su that wool 
goes up to the.extent of the duty (11 cents a pound), making the 
price 22 cents. The manufacturer buys the wool and makes it 
into cloth. He can add to the price 55 cent ad valorem. 
But he can do more than this. des the 55 per cent, he can 
charge to the purchaser of cloth 44 cents additional on the pound 
of cloth. This is put on the theory, as stated, that it will take 4 
pounds of the unwashed wool to make the 1 pound of cloth, and 
therefore, as the manufacturer paid 44 cents more than the ordi- 
nary price for this 4 pounds of wool he must get the 44 cents back. 
Let us estimate that the pound of cloth without any doty on wool 


or wool cloth is worth 80 cents. Then we have example in 
arithmetic: 

Cents. 

One pound of cloth 5 80 

I cee T AA 44 

Ad yalorem duty, S per cent 44 

OO Hate PIC dent ec ee resent dep creen. Pac ede 168 


This $1.68 represents the amount which the consumer of woolen 
goods can be made to pay for a pound of cloth which without a 
tariff he could buy for 80 cents. Every such consumer can de- 
termine for himself whether he féels willing to shoulder sucha 
burden of high prices for the benefit of either the man who shears 
or the man who manufactures wool. 

Manufacturers tenaciously the claim that ittakes 3 pounds 
and 4 pounds of wool respectively to make 1 pound of cloth, and 
that they pay the duty extra on the price of all the wool they buy 
in this country. 

The wool men of course will never antagonize this theory, as 
itenablesthem to obtain any duty they want on their raw wool. 
The woolgrowers are numerous in votes, while the ind of 
rrepte pia eee is met of the eid pads e the United 

„an pow interests together in calling 
for these double duties on finished goods. 

We find an illustration of this combination in the votes taken 
on this bill. Take first the vote June 23, 1897, to keep raw wool 
on the free list. 


I give the yeas and nays: 

YEAS—19. 
Chilton, Kans. 
ae m Ark. ——— V 
Cockrell, Kenney, Paseo, Wal 
Faulkner, Mallory, Pettus, White. 
Gray, Mills, Roach, 

NAYS—3. 

Foraker, Mantle, 8 
Burrows, e. Nelson, Stewart, 
Butler, Galithger. Perkins, Teller, 
Carter, Hale, Pettigrew, ` Warren, 
T, Hansbrough, Platt, Conn. Wellington, 

Clark, Hoar, Proctor, 
Elkins, Mobile, — 
Fairbanks. McEnery; Shoup, 


No one styled a Democrat voted against this proposition 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. MGcENERY]. Besides A 
McENERY, the negative vote was made up of Republicans, Popu- 
lists, and Silver Republicans. We thus see that the only Demo- 
cratic Senator whose vote is recorded against free wool is that one 
Mr. McExERY] who has helped the Republicans repeatedly dur- 
ing the progress of this contest in the Senate, and who voted for 
the new tariff bill, with all its burdens, on the final roll call. 

Next [call attention to the vote on July 7, 1897, on an amendment 
offered by me to put woolen manufactured goods, such as the 
cheaper flannels, blankets, shawls, women's and children's dress 
goods, and cloths, on the free list. I again give the vote in detail: 


YEAS—35. 
Allen, Clay. 
im „ e 
d Faulkner, Mitchell, Walt 
Butler, Jones, Ark. Morgan, White. 
Caffery, Kenney, Pasco, 
Lindsay, Rawlins, 
Chilton, ory, Roach, 
NAYS—36. 
Aldrich, 1 Proctor, 
Allison, Foraker, Valdez, Quay. ; 
G ^ McMillan, weil, 
Carter, Gear, Mantle, Shoup, 
Chandler, Hale, Mason, er, 
Cullom, Hanna, Nelson, wart, 
Deboe, Hawley. kins, Wellin 
J 8 Platt, Conn. 8 
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Now, observe the close similarity in these votes. Substantially 
the same men who voted against putting wool on the free list 
voted against putting woolen goods on the free list. 

Without copying all the votes in detail, 1 call attention also to 
the vote on June 24, 1897. on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] to reduce by one-third the 
compensatory duty given the manufacturers of wool Here we 
find Senator TELLER of Colorado, and others representing con- 
stituents who manufacture little or no woolen goods joining with 
the New England and other Senators representing manufacturing 
States in voting for the highest compensatory duty to manu- 
facturers. 

I mention this not to make personal criticism, but to point the 
idea which is palpable to any man who watches events carefully, 
that the wool raiser and wool manufacturer make à common cause 
for high duties. The reason is plain. The sheep owner is just as 
much interested in keeping out foreign woolen goods as he is in- 
terested in keeping out foreign wool. He will stand by the man- 

ufacturer to put the ad valorem duty high and the compensatory 
duty high, because the higher that both are put, the less woolen 
oods are imported, and the more demand there will be in the 
nited States for domestic wool. The ad valorem duty on wool 
helps the wool raiser as much as the compensatory duty, because 
both serve to keep out woolen goods and thereby give the wool 
raiser firmer control of the home market. 

After the wool raiser gets his duty on the raw wool, he will favor 
the highest possible duty on woolen goods, so as to make sure that 
the full amount of the duty on raw wool will be added to the 
price. Suppose it were otherwise. Take the claims of all parties 
to the protective system. The wool raiser claims that on account 
of cheap lands and cheap labor in Australia and elsewhere he can 
not produce wool at a profit unless foreign wool is kept out by a 
high tariff. For argument's sake, we grant the claim and put on 
the tariff. Now the manufacturer's turn comes. He claims that 
on account of the cheap labor and cheap capital of Europe he can 
not manufacture woolen poors ata E unless foreign woolen 
goods are kept out bya high tariff. So he is given the 55 per cent 
tariff in this bill to make up for the difference between European 
labor and American labor. 

But the manufacturer does not stop here. As stated before, he 
makes still another claim. He says. Nou have put aduty on raw 
wool, and hence you make me a more for the wool used in a 
Massachusetts mill than the Englis n does for the wool used in 
his mill.” He insists that it will not suffice merely to make the 
tariff high enough to copie for the higher wages paid his 
laborers, but that it must be made high enough to compensate for 
the idee prico paid for the wool used in the American mill. 

What will the wool raiser say at this point? His voice will join 
that of the manufacturer, for he is afraid that if the foreign manu- 
facturer had the right to introduce his goods free of duty, or at 
a low duty, he would drive the domestic manufacturer ont of 
business. The wool raiser can not afford to have the American 
woolen mill languish. In that case he could not sell his wool at 
home, but would be forced to sell itabroad; and thus being forced 
to sell in a free-wool market, he would have to sell at free-wool 
2 and get no increase at all from the tariff put on raw wool. 

order to get the benefit of protection he must keep up American 
mills to buy his wool. 

So that at last we are brought face to face with the same result, 
namely, that whenever a tariff is put on raw wool the wool raiser 
will insist as strongly as the manufacturer of woolens that it shall 
be added to the duty on manufactured goods. 

It always has been so, and it always wil be. This same shadow 
follows the whole list of compensatory duties. 

We hear a great deal said about whether free raw material is or 
is not an essential Democratic doctrine. I care nothing about 
phrases or moot questions. What I am interested in is right re- 
sults—results to Texas, results to the consumers, results to the 
men who at last pay these tariffs of all sorts. 

Wool represents the labor of the man who raises sheep, just as 
much as cassimere does the labor of the man who weaves the 
woolen yarns, and just as much as the coat re nts the labor of 
the man whomakesthegarment. One of the laborers in the line of 
production is just as much entitled to Government favor as the other. 

If either were entitled to any preference, it would be the man 
who herds the sheep, because he lives in a distant locality, where 
he can not well combine to help the price of his product, while 
the mill owner, the weaver, and the tailor are usually in cities or 
other places where they can concentrate to guard their business 
from any extraordinary perils. 

The true theory is that all are alike entitled to a fair chance be- 
fore the law. But it must not be forgotten that the man who 
raises cotton or corn or wheat or potatoes, or the man who works 
in the blacksmith shop or the store, is equally entitled to the same 
consideration. 

Now, if it was possible to lay a tariff that would raise the price 
of wool and not raise the price of woolen goods, of course all 


would favor it, because it would help the man who grows wool 
without hurting the man who grows cotton, wheat, and corn. 

Of course this is not possible, because the only way under pro- 
tective tariffs that the wool raiser can get an extra price for his 
wool is by enabling the wool manufacturer to get an extra price for 
his cloth. "Therefore the wool raiser and the wool manufacturer 
drift together, and the result is that the wool raiser possibly gets 
a better price for his wool, the woolen manufacturer certainly gets 
a better price for his goods, and both extra prices are charged back 
on the consumers of woolen goods, who are these same cotton 
raisers, corn raisers, wheat raisers, blacksmiths, carpenters, mer- 
chanti, and other consumers of woolen goods in Texas and- else- 
where. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Idesiretoask the Senator from Texas whether, 
under the tariff of 1857, when wool was practically free, its price 
was not higher than it had been when it was highly taxed? I will 
further ask the Senator whether the placing of high duties on 
raw wool enhances the domestic price of that article? 

Mr. CHILTON. It is claimed that wool is usually higher under 
a low tariff than under a high tariff, but that is a debatable ques- 
tion. Iam in this connection arguing the case upon the assump- 
tion of the protectionist himself. 

Mr. CAFFERY. If the Senator wil pardon me, I understood 
him to say that the woolgrower gets a higher price for his domes- 
tic wool by placing a high tariff on the finished product of wool. 

Mr.CHILTON. If he gets it at all through the influence of tariff. 
On the other question, Whether the tariff helps wool or not, there 
has been a great deal written and said. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I call the Senator's attention to the operations 
of the Wilson Act, when with free wool itincreased in price, show- 
ing that there is no necessity for a tariff on wool to raise its price. 

r. CHILTON. I believe that is true; but I am taking the 
theory of protection, the Senator understands, as the base of my 
argument—that protection does raise the price of those things in 
which the American supply is less than the American demand, 
and wool is one of those productions. We, of course, do not raise 
as much wool as we manufacture in this country. lam taking 
the protection theory, therefore, that a protective tariff does raise 
prices in rin to those sorts of commodities. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator is simply assuming that as a 
theory and not as a fact? 

Mr. CHILTON. That is right. 

I may say in addition that I have no sentimental objections 
whatever in the collection of a certain amount of revenue by a 
tariff to procuring for Texas the incidental benefits which come 
from levying indispensable duties. It goes without the saying 
that any Senator would feel that way. But that is not the issue. 

Woolgrowing is a great industry in Texas. It is so powerful 
that a Texas representative on this floor would be prompted not 
only by State interest and State pride, but by the smaller motive 
of care for his own political future, to favor its development. But 
there are many other industries in Texas. I have watched the 
situation long and carefully, and have reached the deliberate con- 
clusion that the ponme of Texas can not be helped by any tariff 
system. Ido not believe that that great State can be helped by a 
heres system as a whole or helped by a protective system in 

etail. I do not think it can be helped by protection on one hun- 
dred articles nor any half dozen articles, either separately or in 
combination. 

If you levy a tariff on wool, for example, I believe it will take 
far more money out of the pockets of our people than it will put 
intothem. If you levy a tariff on hides, it will bring a doubtful 
benefit to 10 per cent of our population and a certain burden to 
90 per cent. If Teu put a tariff on lumber, it would hardly brin 
more profit to the mill man of east Texas; but if it did, it woul 
raise price of lumber to the millions who inhabit our fertile 
prairies, and even to the farmers who live near enough to hear 
the whistle of the lumber mill. 

If you were to take these three articles—lumber, hides, and 
wool—and not put a dollar of tariff on anything else which the 
people buy, it would still cost the people of Texas, taken as a 
whole, many times as much as they would receive. And then 
when you combine these articles on a protective tariff with paint, 
window , salt, sugar, lead, linen, and the ten thousand other 
taxed articles which the people of Texas consume, the difference 
and the spoliation become appalling. 

Nor have I considered, in this connection, woolen goods, or fur- 
niture, or shoes, or harness—those things into which they make 
the lumber, the wool, and the hides. I have left out of the calcu- 
lation all question about compensatory duties, and have assumed 
that the representatives from Texas had the power of themselves 
to levy the rates of a new tariff. Even upon that assumption it 
is impossible to take the productions of our State, and their rela- 
tions to our e ts, and levy a tariff so that the people of Texas 
will get as much out of it as they pay. 

But, says one, why not p= a anit orm tariff of, say, 30 per cent 

valorem on everything’ 
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The truth is that the only principle upon which a tariff can be 
levied with any degree of fairness to the people, after discriminat- 
ing in favor of articles of actual necessity, is to fix that rate of 
duty which will produce the largest amount of revenue, and this 
will vary on different articles. A duty of 30 per cent would be 
absolutely prohibitory on importations of many articles, while on 
others it would throw into the hands of the rich an immense sav- 
ing on luxuries which they buy and relieve them of that small 
degree of contribution to the expenses of the Government which 
they now make. 

For instance, a duty of 30 qu cent on fine silk goods would cut 
down the revenues of the Government probably $5,000,000 at a 
single stroke, and the only people benefited would be those in the 
United States who will have foreign silks at any price, and who 
are now comparatively free from taxation. 

On the other hand, a duty of 30 per cent on lumber and logs 
would burden a necessary article of consumption among all the 

ple with a higher tax and prohibit the importation of foreign 
umber, 

Thus a uniform tax of 30 per cent would prove a double discrim- 
ination by adding to the distress of the poor and to the abundance 
of the rich. So that graduation, selection, and difference in tariff 
taxes is absolutely necessary to construct a tariff bill even on 
Democratic lines. 

No preference should be shown the manufacturer. His business 
possesses no more right to live than any other business. The Gov- 
ernment owes him no greater care than it owes the farmer, stock 
raiser, or merchant. 

The only test to be applied to any particular duty is, Will it 
bear most heavily on the poor? Does it touch a thing which the 
people are bound to use? Does it interfere with those articles 
which go into the great mass of American homes? If so, make it 
light, lighter, and finally lightest. 

On the other hand, does the tax reach an article of luxury, some- 
thing which is not necessary to the sustenance or actual comfort 
of the people, something which is of mere voluntary acquisition 
to gratify vanity, fashion, or love of magnificence? If so, fix the 
tariff as high as the article will bear. 

We hear this question sometimes argued as if it involved a 

uestion of preference as between giving the benefits of a tariff to 
the Eastern manufacturers or to the raw materials of the South and 
West. The reasoning, in short, is about this: We are obliged to 
raise a large revenue by customs duties, and, as long as we are 
forced to resort to these duties, let the factory owner bear part of 
the burden. 

That is all very pretty on paper, and I could cheerfully sign my 
name to the statement, but the trouble about it is that it lacks 
application to any vote taken during this entire tariff discussion. 
People who use such generalities argue, for example, as if the 
question was whether, in the way of incidental protection through 
a tariff, you will give all the bounty to the manufacturers of 
woolen goods and nothing to the woolgrower, or whether you 
will give part of it to the woolgrower and part of it to the wool 
manufacturer. 

When the question is put in that way, a Texas Senator would 
not hesitate a moment. If forced to give a bounty, he would vote 
to divide the bounty between both classes. It would be like ask- 
ing a man who lived on the rich farming land of north Texas 
whether he would rather have a tariff which put 810, 000, 000 in the 
pockets of the manufacturers of Massachusetts or a tariff which 

ut $10,000,000 in the pockets of the sheep raisers in western Texas. 
br course he would instantly give the preference to a tariff which 
helped the people of his own State. 

But instead of offering these imaginary alternatives, let us put 
the question as it has heretofore actually arisen, and that is, 
whether you will give $10,000,000 to the wool manufacturer and 
$5,000,000 to the woolgrower or whether you will save the people 
ku tad on the tariff on wool and $10,000,000 on the tariff on 
woolen : 

These figures are not intended to state the actual figures on the 
wool tariff, but as fair proportions. 

It is safe to say that every time you take one dollar off the tariff 
on a pronner in the first process you can take two dollars off the 
tariff on the finished product into which it is manufactured. 

The manufacturers of New England understand thisthoroughly. 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts, said in the debate at last session 
that you could not find a Senator from a manufacturing State who 
ever failed to vote for the largest protection on wool. 

There are some things which human genius can not accomplish. 
One of these is to raise the price of the domestic product by put- 
ting a tariff on the raw material without adding the duty to the 
tariff on the finished product. 

Ijoin hands with every man who will vote to reduce prices to 
the consumers. I have no quarrel with him about details as lon, 
as the particular thing to be done leads in that direction, But 
will not by any sophistry be carried in the other direction. 

No though man contends that the manufacturer's claim to 
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protection is anymore meritorious than that of the man who pro- 
uces an unmanufactured commodity. No man contends that 
the manufacturer should not be taxed to support the Govern- 
ment. But itis contended that the tariff on the raw material, 
so called, should be reduced when and where and so far as the 
full reduction can be reflected in the tariff on the finished product, 
Wesee this principle outlined in a speech on the Wilson bill made 
by an eminent American statesman, who said: 

Mr. Chairman, in the first pince I believe we can make no permanent prog- 
ress in the direction of tariff reform until we free from taxation the raw 
materials which lie at the foundation of our industries. * * * 

Again he says: 

Iron ore was placed npon the free list for the same reason that wool was 
made free. Itis the basis of a great manufacturing panei and any bur- 


den placed upon it not only increases the cost of the finished product, but 
8 upon our iron manufacturers a burden not borne by their competitors 
abroad. 


In the hope of making it unpopular, this doctrine has been 
called Clevelandism in this Chamber, but I ask all to mark that the 
language quoted comes from that greatest Democrat of our time, 
who led the forces of patriotism in the Presidential contest of 
1896, and who. God willing, will lead them again in the final bat- 
tle of 1900—William J. Bryan, of Nebraska. 

If you ask me whether I would prefer to see a tariff of 40 per 
cent on woolen goods with wool on the free list or a tariff of 20 

r cent on woolen goods and 20 per cent on wool, I answer, Put it 

alf and half on both. If you ask me whether I would prefer to 
see a tariff of 100 per cent on woolen goods with 50 per cent of it 
on wool or a tariff of 40 per cent on woolen goods and wool on the 
free list, I answer, Give me the smaller tariff on the goods alone 
rather than a high tariff on both. That is just what happened 
when the Wilson bill was passed. The Mckinley bill fixed the 
tariff on woolen [gres worth, say, 80 cents a pound at 44 cents 
Veni nen ars and 50 per cent ad valorem, making 84 cents tax on 
goods worth 80 cents, or a total of $1.64. 

Now, the best that could be done by the men who framed the 
Wilson bill was to cut off the 44 cents compensatory duty on 
woolen goods and cut down the ad valorem duty 20 per cent. 

The Wilson bill has been 1 aspersed as a protective measure. 
So it was in part. But just to the extent that it was protective it 
was wrung from those men in the Democratic party who hold 
tariff reform as a noble and permanent issue. the 8 
champions of tariff reduction could not have their own unimpeded 
way and they got the best they could obtain. They needed votes 
tocarry any sort of a tariff bill, and those votes could not be secured 
except by moderating various features of the bill. 

Perhaps it was beyond the power of tariff legislationin 1894 to 
have brought good times. 

Hard times have come from causes which tariff bills could not 
neutralize. But the Wilson bill undoubtedly cheapened articles 
of daily consumption, and thereby enabled many of the poor peo- 
ple of the country to live a little more comfortably on their scanty 
earnings. My deliberate judgment—I wish to emphasize this 
statement, because it is the result of personal observation—is that 
with falling prices for cotton and other products the farmers of 
the South would now be in a condition almost intolerableif it had 
not been for the cheaper hats, woolen goods, linens, salt, glass, 
and other commodities which have been admitted free of duty or 
at a low rate under the Wilson tariff. 

I for one stand ready to defend the Wilson bill, not as a per- 
fect measure, not as a bill such as I would draw if I could take 
my seat at à table and frame a tariff law to suit the interests of 
my constituents, but as an aid to those constituents in their un- 
equal struggle with financial conditions which otherwise would 
have been appalling. 

So in the consideration of this bill, knowing that there is no 
need of more revenue at this time, I have not hesitated to vote 
ue all propositions which taxed any articles higher than the 

ilson rate or taxed any articles which by the Wilson bill were 
free of Ha 

The tariff on woolen cloth under the Wilson bill is 40 per cent. 
This tax on goods worth 80 cents would be 32 cents. Under the 
proposed or Dingley bill it will be 88 cents. You can talk about 
raw material, compensatory duties, or what you will, but I can not 
doubt for a moment which of these rates my duty to the Texas 
people enjoins me to favor. 

f course no Texas Senator would vote to take the duty off 
wool unless there was a corresponding reduction on the finished 
product, but to refuse to give the great mass of his constituents 
a reduction because he might prefer to make the reduction in a 
different way is a statesmanship which I can not imitate. : 

I want to see wool and woolen goods both on the free list. I 
voted for free woolen goods as cheerfully as I voted for free wool, 
I will not be insincere enough to hold out to the woolgrowers of 
Texas the idea that in me they will find a protection champion. 

Iwill do all I can for them on lines consistent always with 
lower taxes to the people; but Iam bound to say that if my con- 
stituents have reached the conclusion that the time has como 
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to join the general scramble for protection favors, they ought 
to send a Republican Senator here in my place. An outspoken 
Republican Senator can do far more effective service in the way of 
securing the so-called benefits of protection than any man who is 
embarrassed by the strain upon his Democracy in pulling one way 
for protection and the other for free trade. 

If a tariff had not been put on wool in this bill, the-manufac- 
turer’s duty could not have been raised a fraction of a cent above 
the Wilson rate. The combination would not have been found in 
the Senate to carry this bill if wool had not been put on the duti- 
able list at the rate of 100 per cent. J 

So üniversal is the use of woolen goods that it will be impossi- 
ble to enumerate all the articles affected by this wool schedule; 
but it is enough to say that the increases run along through every 
paragraph, the duty being frequently double, sometimes treble, 
and occasionally four times as high as in the Wilson bill. 

I may mention among these articles blankets, flannels, dress 
goods, coat linings, ready-made clothing, shawls, bindings, fringes, 
tassels, buttons, mats, rugs, covers, carpets, knit fabrics, hats, 
cloaks, ulsters, and all descriptions of woolen cloth. 


SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS. 


The silk scheduleis L. Here we find heavy increases in silk vel- 
vets and plushes, veilings, laces, and handkerchiefs. Buf when 
we reach other silk goods the increases are tremendous. If more 
revenue was needed, fine silks would be a very appropriate sub- 
ject for increases, but the cheaper silks are coming into general 
use, and many of these high duties will fall on people who can ill 
afford to be so heavily taxed either for the needs of the Treasury 
or the support of silk manufacturers, 


SCHEDULE M.—PULP, PAPERS, AND BOOKS. 


e M relates to pulp, papers, and Dm We find in this 
tincreases in printing paper, copying paper, tissue paper, sur- 
face-coated paper, wear: paper, and flank books, These articles 
are all bought in such small quantities by persons generally at 
any one time that the tax levy will be almost imperceptible; but 
taken as a whole, the schedule involves a huge burden upon the 
American people. 
SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 

The fourteenth and last schedule is styled N—Sundries. Here 
we have thrown together many unassorted items which involve 
collectively very much of hardship upon the taxpayers. 

As the plan of this speech is not so much to point out all the 
articles of tariff taxation, but rather to call attention to cases in 
which the people will hereafter suffer higher duties than those 
now levied under the Wilson law, I shall make no attempt to 
enumerate the items in this schedule. The increases include beads 
of all kinds, braids, hats and bonnets of straw, brushes, pearl, 
metal, glass, and horn buttons, dolls, emery wheels, matches, fans, 
lead pencils, pipes, umbrellas, and parasols. Gloves of all kinds 
are put under enormously higher duties. Musical instruments, 
which were put at 25 per cent under existing law, are raised to 
45 per cent. Manufactures of fur, whalebone, gutta-percha, india 
rubber, shell, and ivory are all increased. 

Plows, harrows, harvesters, reapers, drills, planters, mowers, 
horserakes, cultivators, thrashing machines, and cotton gins are 
put at a duty of 20 per cent by a Senate amendment. Practically 
all the home demand for these articles is now supplied in this 
country, and perhaps prices will not bematerialiy affected by this 
duty. But its introduction shows a determination to cut off all 
competition which might arise, and serves to give the American 
manufacturers of these implements an unnecessary power over 
the home market. 

Perhaps the most important paragraphs in this schedule are 
those relating to coal and hides. The Wilson rate on coal was 40 
cents a ton, and this bill raises the duty to 67 cents. The sufferers 
from this higher duty will come largely from the Northern States, 
as the transportation question governs prices in the South; but 
there wil be many a householder in the East or near the sea- 
coast who will keenly feel this increase on coal. When winter 
comes and poverty is most helpless, such taxes will visit a special 
cruelty upon the hard-worked millions who inhabit the great cities. 

The duty on cattle hides has been fixed at 15 per cent. This 
has been extensively advertised as an evidence of Republican con- 
sideration for the common people. Iam unable to see this tax 
in that light. It seems to me to show far more consideration for 
Armour & Co. and their three great confederates in Chicago, who 
are known to all the world as the beef trust or big four." The 
value of hides which the common people actually sell is but a 
bagatelle, while every family must patronize the shoe store. The 
beef trust will handle the hide e as despotically as they have 
handled the cattle trade. 

For this vauntéd concession to the cattle owner the Republican 
architects have, as usual, compensated the manufacturers by rais- 
ing the Wilson rate from 10 per cent to 20 per cent on belting 
leather, sole leather, upper leather, tanned calf skins, and other 
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leather. Boots and shoes made of leather are also taxed higher 
than the Wilson rate. 

Harness, saddles, and saddlery, which are dutiable at 30 per cent 
under existing law, are raised to 45 per cent. When the compen- 
satory duties on leather and manufactures of leather were ar- 
ranged, it was an object beautiful to the vision to observe how 
the Senators from Massachusetts and other States who had been 
pe a to be breathing curses on the hide duty mustered at roll 
call in favor of the highest rate. . 

It is another instance like that of the wool schedule. The man 
who raises cattle will get little, and the mannfacturer will get 
much, while all that either gets will come out of the man who 
buys shoes, harness, and other leather goods. 

Now, Mr. President, we have finished these schedules, and if 
there has been anyone patient enough to follow me, he will have 
a reasonably correct 3 of the articles of everyday use on 
which the tariff is to be raised higher than in the Wilson bill. 

Of course it would merely confuse to enumerate items other 
than those which every man will recognize as familiar in his daily 
purchases or to give in this place the calculations of rates and per- 
centages, so I have thought it best to examine the bill carefully 
and give the leading articles concerning which clear increases of 
duty have been made. 

No man ever makes a store account on which he does not find 
some, and perhaps all, the articles I have named. 

Let every man. woman, or child who chances to read these 
lines take the time to make a list of these articles, and then watch 
during the next two or three years the influence of the tariff on 
prices. 

I hazard nothing in saying that there can not be found a single 
inhabitant of the South and West to whom prices will mot be 
made higher every day after this bill passes and as long as it 
survives. 

Every patriot is willing to bear taxes to support a just govern- 
ment; but as I have shown that we need no increase of revenue, 
who can say after this that the Wilson bill is no better than the 
Dingley bill? Who can say that Democratic tariff reform is no 
better than Republican tariff reform? Who can say that the Pop- 
ulists who voted for the Wilson bill are not better friends of the 
people than the Populists who will vote to pass this bill? Who 
can "n the tariff is a sham battle between the two old par- 
ties? ho can say that tariff reform will never again be an issue 
in American politics? 

Mr. President, there can be no shifting of responsibility for this 
measure, and by its consequences will the Republican be 
brought to judgment. The preparation of the bill was made 
withont conference with the Democratic members of the Finance 
Committee. It has been remodeled from time to time without 
conference with them. The steering committee and caucus have 
been in frequent session, to hold in military discipline every 
doubting Senator on the Republican side. The Republican ma- 
jority havesat here with stolid indifference, rarely offering a word 
of explanation or undertaking to answer Democratic objections. 

Taken altogether, this is well. That party can not say hereafter 
that this, that, and the other amendment were forced on it by the 
Democrats, that any flaws in the project have been the result of 
Democratic interference; but they must go to the country respon- 
sible for every schedule, paragraph, and item of the new tariff. 

In my opinion, there can come from the experience which this 
bill will 1 the people but one result—disappointment! Its 
fruits will be higher taxes, greater discriminations between classes 
and sections, more riches to the wealthy, and more poverty to the 


r. 

The memory of man is short, and I repeat that I hope every 
American citizen will make a record on this measure. Let the 
wheat raiser make figures from his own personal experience rather 
than depend upon Government abstracts or published statistics. 
Let him compare prices under the Wilson bill and under the new 
bill which is to be passed. Not the price of what he sells alone, 
but also of what he buys. 

Take the beginning of the McKinley Administration, say the 
ist day of March, 1897, as a starting point. What was a bushel 
of wheat worth at that time? How many bushels of wheat would 
it take to buy a suit of clothes, or lead and oil enough to paint 
the house, or window glass for the new home, or a barrel of 
sugar? Then let him wait eighteen months, say until August, 
1898, after the new tariff bill has been in operation for twelve 
months, and then write down how much his bushel of wheat is 
worth and how many bushels it would take to buy the same suit 
of clothes. 

Let the cotton planter make the same figures. Let him note 
how much a pound of cotton was worth on March 1, 1897, and 
how many pounds on that date it would take to buy him a suit of 
clothes, or the shoes for the family, or the window glass and paint 
with which to repair the old or to improve a new home; then move 
forward to August 1, 1898, and make another calculation showin: 
how many pounds of cotton it would take to duplicate the bill of 
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clothes, and shoes, and glass, and paint, after the new tariff has 
held the country in its grasp for twelve months. 

Let the carpenter, or the blacksmith, or the clerk in the store, 
or the workman in the railroad shops make the same fi 2 
showing how much of articles like shoes, and clothes, and car- 

ts, and warea day's would buy on March 1, 

897, and how much it will buy on August 1, 1898. 

This is the only way to make the test of the tical influence 
of a high-tariff system upon the condition of the people at large. 
Prices are falling all over the world, and it may be that even a 
high tariff may not be able to give an apparent increase to the 

ice of mannfactured articles. Butif it fails to do this, it will 

o that which is equally as bad. It will arrest the fall of prices 
in manufactured articles and leave world-wide tendencies to 
diminish the prices of other productions, so that if the farmer or 
laborer does not nominally pay any more for those things which 
he purchases, he will pay a great deal more by reason of obtaining 
less for his own products. 

Mr. President, the protective-tariff system will not redeem this 
country from depression. It is a question whether there has ever 
been a time when the benefits of protection were equal to its bur- 
dens in its relations to the majority of the American pese It 
is unnecessary to express an opinion on that point. t this is 
sure: That if such a time ever existed, it has passed forever. We 
are now brought to deal with an industrial situation which re- 
quires new remedies and broader conceptions of its troubles. We 
have reached that point when American industry suffers from 
a universal roduction. 

Personally, I believe that this overproduction is largely rela- 
tive. I believe that it is overproduction in proportion to the ability 
of the people to buy, and that the ability to buy has been artifi- 
cially interfered with by a diminution of the money supply. 
But whatever be the cause of this overproduction, it is enough 
for the present p to show that it exists. Icanseesome show 
of cunning in a philosophy which applies protection to a national 
condition which exhibits underproduction, for the of 
stimulating production to the point of equality with the national 
demand; but here we are presented with a condition where there 
is already more production than the national demand. The great 
development of machinery, the astounding energy of the Ameri- 
can people, together with a law-made scarcity of money, have so 
influenced the output of our factories that we manufacture twice 
as much as the American people use. 

The mills of the country can make more in six months than the 
people will consume in twelve. The farmers of the country turn 
2 Taos as much wheat and cotton as the home consumption 

or. 

If n made a tariff so high that the doors of our custom-houses 
could be closed, you could at last give to our manufacturers only 
the American market; and the trouble is that this American 
market will not occupy their efforts for one-half the time. 

Men may think otherwise. And right at this point lies the only 
chance that prices may fall instead of rise after a tariff bill is en- 
acted. If,underthe delusion that there will bea greatly increased 
consumption of American manufactures, extraordinary stimula- 
tion in production should be brought about, the overproduction 
will thereby be greater next year than it is this year. Great stocks 
of unsold commodities will pile up in the factories. Necessities 
may call for sales at any sacrifice. Goods may be thrown upon 
the market at any price. And then we would see still lower prices 
and still further disorder in those trades which are now clamoring 
for Government help. 

Under this pressure, Mr. President, we will come finally to the 
recognition a few plain truths which lie at the bottom of all 
well-directed effort in the domain of Federal legislation. 

First, and mainly, that we must reduce the expenditures of the 
Federal Government, systematically and radically, in order to put 
our Scr in such condition that we can apply revenue-reform 
principles. 

Second. That we should discard the Republican theory that all 
industries in this country need protection, and simplify the oper- 
ation of the tariff by making it bear most lightly on all those things 
which are used chiefly by poor people. 

Third. Inselecting those articles upon which to lay heavy duties 
those should be preferred which are of voluntary use, rather than 
things like food and shelter and clothing, which all men are com- 
penod. br have on account of the "nu of nature or the usages 
of society. 

It may not be possible to arrive at accuracy in the application 
of these principles, but if men will faithfully work toward them, 
and the representatives of the people will sincerely vote toward 
them, we will see such a creation and diffusion of prosperity in this 
country as will make the census of 1900 and that of 1910 tell a 
different story from that carried in the figures of 1890 and 1880. 

Whenever we can turn our backs upon this wicked protection 
image, and travel steadfastly in the other direction. we will find 


that the census tables of the future will read like the census tables | 


of 1850 and 5 L y ees show that ver all = States 
prospered and the agricultural rospered in an ratio 
with those devoted to manufactures. x a 

We are told now like we were told when the McKinley bill 
was passed, that when this new measure goes into effect vil- 
lages will grow into beautiful cities, and cities into great em- 
poen; thatit will bring confidence to`capital, employment to 

bor, and prosperity to the pepe 

Mr. President, those who believe this will be mistaken. 'The 
American people may in a feeling of desperation have brought 
themselves to the point of trying this tariff bill, but they will 
never be content with it. The high taxes, broken promises, and 
doubly-proved incapacity of the Republican pacte will movethem 
to indignation. The people will work round until they see what 
is really the matter with our industrial system. When they see 
that the great manufacturing barons of the country are taxin 
them 100, 200, and 300 per cent for their profit, their minds wi 
turn back to the great lesson taught by the Wilson bill, where 
the income tax, which sought to collect only 2 per cent out of the 
large income holders of the country, was strenuously resisted in 
Congress, and when passed was combated in the courts with all 
the energy of organized wealth, and finally decided to be uncon- 
stitutional. They will then recall that the same Wilson bill, 
which is now condemned as the instrument of depression, would 
have raised ample revenue, without furnishing even a pretext to 
increase the tariff in the slightest degree, if it not been that 
this Democratic puer of an income tax was arrested by the courts 
in the interest of the wealthy few, whom protection and currency 
contraction have made tyrannical and potent. 

Moved by the hopelessness of other immediate relief, the people 
of the United States may be willing now to try the proffered 
remedy for bad times; but in due season they will find that pro- 
tection has aggravated a situation already bad, and that the law 
we are passing here to-day has put a new brake upon the wagon 
slowly toiling up the hill. 

Mr. President, it can not be otherwise. If Im ut a high tax 
on the glass and the lumber and the brick with which men build 
houses, you not only burden the man who builds a house, but you 
keep many houses from being built, and thus lessen the oppor- 
tunity of every carpenter, painter, stonecutter, bricklayer, and 
merchant in the neighborhood. 

If = put up the tariff to arrest the fall of prices on certain 
articles, you only aggravate the fall of prices which comes to other 
men whose business is beyond the reach of tariff; and thus you 
force them to bear with concentrated severity the economic condi- 
3 which you guard the few whose business can be pro- 
tec 


If you make an artificial condition by high tariff so that the 
American manufacturer can sell without competition, and yet 
leave the cotton and wheat and corn raiser to sell his products 
against all the competition of the world, you do these farmers a 
double wrong. 

The answer to this is that the system can not be made to work 
both ways. This is true, and the very fact that it is true shows 
that the system should be demolished. 

If you put a restriction upon the power of other countries to 
sell to this country, you thereby put a restriction upon the power 
of other countries to buy from us. International commerce is but 
an exchange of commodities; and just in that degree that you dry 
up the op ities of foreign nationsto send inthis direc- 
tion, you up the opportunitiesof our people to send their prod- 
ucts in that direction. 

This operation does not hurtso greatly the man who makes less 
of an article than the American people use, but it falls with tell- 
ing force upon the man who produces a surplus, which is necessa- 
rily sold abroad. Hence, in this chain of manipulation the burden 
shifts again to the farmer. His wheat crop and cotton ap are 
far in excess of the home demand, and are priced in Liverpool and 
other foreign markets. 

The figures of imports and exports during the last few years 
furnish matter of interest and instruction. These fi show 
that, notwithstanding the oft-repeated that the Wilson bill 
has turned the American market over to foreigners, our exports 
for 1896 and 1897 will exceed our imports more largely than at any 
similar time during the existence of the McKinley bill, 

The true theory is to recognize that we are all parts of a great 
world. The United States has reached that point of control of 
capital, diversification of industry, and laboring skill where they 
can produce anything which can be made to bring a profit to their 
people. The forcing process should be carried no further. We 
can afford to plant ourselves on those principles of nature which 
must at last govern the nations of human kind—that every people 
should make those things which they can make with the least 
effort. This is nature's great labor-saving device. This is the 
protective tariff which the Divinity has raised. If left to its own 
operation, different countries of the world would all prosper in 
proper measure. 
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Brazil can raise coffee more cheaply perhaps than can any other 
country; France, wine and silks; the United States, cotton and 
wheat; and other countries each those things to which they are 
best suited. Now, if we leave free commerce to do its work, 
Brazil will get a better price for her coffee, France for her silk, 


and the United States for their cotton and wheat, than if each coun- ` 


try should attempt to artificially promote the production of those 
things to which other countries are better suited. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], 
in opening the debate upon this bill, said: 

othing prote interf i impositi 
— — . Kaka 5 sack a rimis 
found desirable for revenue purposes. In the future it is almost certain that 
we shall be obliged to de at more and more upon taxes of this nature for 
revenue. Inthe yéars tocome we must a decrease rather 
than an increase in the customs revenue to be derived under the principal 
schedules of the tariff. 

The legitimate result of a protective policy isto give the American market 
to American producers. When this becomes an accomplished fact, the reve- 
nue growing out of protective duties disappears. 

The question naturally arises, What is to become of the farmer 
when this 
the man who raises cotton and wheat will ever have a home 
market large enough to absorb all his products. There will be 
more and more of these articles produced here next year, and year 
after, and for twenty years to come; a vast surplus will always 
have to be transported out of this country to find sale. 

Now, when our importations run down, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island correctly anticipates, there will be still greater dif- 
ficulties in the way of the man who raises export crops. 

In the first place, if ships can not get cargoes to bring to America, 
y deci they will charge more for cargoes which are taken from 

erica. 

Tn the second place, if the residents of foreign countries can not 
sell goods to America, they can not buy goods from America. 

In the third place, the patience of even a free-trade country like 
England will finally become exhausted, and when her importa- 
tions to the United States cease she will take steps to retaliate 
upon the exportations of this country to her shores. 

France and Germany and other countries which have already 
entered upon moderate measures of retaliation will make them 
more pronounced. It is not to be expected that other nations will 

nently tolerate prohibitory policies on the part of the United 
States without striking back; and when they strike back, unfor- 
tunately the blows fall upon the American farmer. His cattle, 
and wheat, and corn, and cotton feel the edge of every tariff battle 
waged between this and foreign countries. 

So every way you look at the subject the time has come to take 
off the curb. Strike out boldly for free trade. We can not yet 
reach it. on account of the expenses of the Government; but we 
can distinctly and steadily turn our faces and labor with earnest 


condition of affairs is reached? There is no hope that 


and, while not stated in express terms, the intimation is to be 
gathered that we must tolerate and take stock in if not actually 
advocate the policy of protection. 

Mr. President, I deny this conclusion. Discouraged as they 
sometimes are, disappointed as they have so frequently been in 
dealing with this subject during the last twenty years, Till not 
believe that the Democratic masses are any less determined in 
their resolve to make no compromise with this detestable system. 
The words of the last national Democratic platform convey no 
such meaning. They 1 the language of equality among all 
sections and classes. That is the language of the Constitution. 

The great central issue of the campaign of 1896 was that of sil- 
ver restoration, and it was not therefore necessary to enlarge upon 
Democratic principles sine other lines. 

I quote the language of the platform on the tariff: 


We hold that tariff duties should be levied for the purpose of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country. 
and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should 
es by the needs of the Government, honestly and economically admin- 


That declaration suits me now and will suit mein the next plat- 
form. It is neither an advance nor a retreat from the former 
Democratic position. 

Iam sure that it will be news tothe hundreds of glorious Demo- 
crats who gathered at Chicago to nominate Bryan to find that this 
expression has been construed as something half-hearted on the 
question of tariff reform. S 

Far from it. There may be a few who supported the Demo- 
cratic nominees in the last election whose interests are involved in 
theoverthrow of the gold standard and the maintenance of protec- 
tion, but the great mass of the people are interested in destroying 
both these oppressors of labor and progress. 

The stronghold of the gold standard and the protective tariff is 
in the same section of the American Union. The city of New 
York, on account of its great importing interests, perhaps consti- 
tutes an exception to the generality of this statement, though it is 
somewhat doubtful if the capital of this great metropolis is 
friendly to tariff reform. But be that as it may.the fact remains 
that the substantial force in American politics which sustains the 
high-tariff system is the same force which sustains the gold-basis 
system. 

I can nameten States which can be depended on to support every 
scheme of financial contraction and high tariff; and if those States 
were out of the Union, low tariff and free silver would dominate 
the country with hardly a show of opposition. 

Mr. President, it is useless to disguise tendenciesin this matter. 
I fear there are men inside the Democratic party who are weary of 
the fight against a protective tariff. While they do not say so in 
exact language, they are wiling to make a truce with the pro- 
tected manufacturers, who can be properly styled the enemies of 
the common people, and prepare a sort of partition of the fruits of 


Mop to move in that direction. 
en talk about certain factories being idle. Why are they | spoliati 


idle? Not because foreign areimported to take the place of 
thosethey make, for thereis foreign competition now than ever 
before. The truth is, that manufacturing has grown faster in 
this country than the money supply has grown or other business 
has grown. Cities and towns are sometimes retarded in their 
natural progress by an unnatural overgrowth. You might just 
as well qos to all the paper cities that flourished a few years 
ago, and expect to convert all the old fields of which they were 
made into city lots again, as to expect to work all the manufac- 
DR establishments on full time in consequence of this tariff 


The only chance to thoroughly revive our manufacturing pros- 
perity is to invade the world. 

I feel no doubt that, while a few special manufacturing inter- 
ests nu suffer. the general manufacturing prosperity of the 
United States would be gloriously advanced by lowering rather than 
raising the duties of the Wilson bill. But, sir, the other interests 
of this country can not afford to wait until the light shall pene- 
trate the minds of the American manufacturers as a whole, or 
disinterestedness shall rule those few who are really profited by 
the tariff system. 

The farmers and laborers of the country should study this great 

uestion for themselves. They should not allow it to be set to one 
side as unimportant or secondary. They should listen to no plaus- 
ible appeals which seek to treat it as an ancient, a temporary, or 
a fictitious issue. It may sometimes become necessary in the tac- 
tics of human affairs to fight one battle at a time; but it will be 
an evil day for the American toiler when his stooped shoulders 
become so habituated to the tariff yoke which is now upon him 
that he will bear it without murmuring or fail to strike at it with 
a strong hand and a resolute heart. 

A good deal has been said during the discussion of the pending 
tariff bill about the relations of the Democratic party and the 
Southern people to the doctrine of protection. eghave heard 
from certain high quarters that the ocratic aon as now or- 
ganized intends to retreat from its advanced posi on the tariff, 


ation. 

This sort of equality I for one spurn as the surrender of the dear- 
est principles of our constitutional government. 

Terms count for nothing; itis a battle of tendencies. 

One element in the Democratic party insists on keeping straight 
forward, seizing every position which can possibly be taken. with 
firm set purpose in the direction of free trade. The other is will- 
ing to turn aside and dally with protection as an established policy 
of the Government. 

When the Democratic party surrenders its devotion to low 
tariff, the last hope of the regeneration of the American system 
wil have perished. The country will then have settled down 
under a permanent tyranny of manufacturers, and the only 
question will be how much those worthies will dole out to other 
classes of the country in order to keep them in good humor with 
their masters. 

Believing as I do that the redemption of the agricultural masses, 
the development of the Union, and the restoration of good times 
depend upon taking the handcuffs off of our commerce, I expect 
to strike at every opportunity I find for the taking off of the 
present tariffs. 1 believe the present system is one to be over- 
thrown and notto be doctored and patched up. "There is only 
one way to fight-a heresy, and that is to fight it everywhere it is 
€— You can not fight protection by going into partnership 
with it. 

It is the fashion of the day to speak of a ** New South," which is 
to cast off the opinions of the old concerning the great question 
of theprotective tariff. .A distinguished Southerner lately put the 
idea into this form: 


The South rejected protection, and she is poor; the East took it, and she 


has money to lend. 

But, Mr. President, this is untrue in fact. TheSouth is poorer 
than the North not because of her antagonism to the protective 
tariff. The South is paoe because of her misfortunes; because 
other sections of the Union have had the power and the disposi- 


tion to neglect her interests. 
Look at her long record of struggle against calamity, The States 
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of the Confederacy were wasted by war. Multiplied thousands of 
her strongest sons lost their lives in the conflict with their North- 
ern brethren. Her fields grew up in weeds, Her whole territory 
was turned over to ravage and confiscation. Almost her whole 
male population was sent to the front of battle, and thousands of 
her women and children were forced to become refugees in distant 
and isolated parts of the country. 

Was not this enough to make that section poor? 

But there was still more to tax her endurance. The vast prop- 
erty of Southern slaves, which represented a hundred years of 
diligence and labor on the part of the Southern people, was, by a 
single act of Government, stricken from the list of her taxab!e 
wealth, and millions of people who had supposed their condition 
in life to be comfortable were turned over to beggary. 

What other country ever had such a visitation of property 
loss—so sweeping, universal, instantaneous—as that which the 
Southern people received in this terrible blow of war? 

Was not that enough to make the Southern people poor? 

On the stooped shoulders of those people next came the long 
perio: of reconstruction, with its record of petty tyrannies, local 
outbreaks, corrupt officials, fraudulent bonds, high taxes, and 
general disorder. 

Were not all these things enough to discourage and impoverish 
the people of the South? 

Yet those people have borne up against all calamities. They 
have labored through every season of gloom; and poor as they are 
to-day, they are yet strong in their indomitable energy and never- 
failing hope. 

The East has had her grip on the Government during all these 
years. She has had the Finance Committees. She has dominated 
our politics. And truly she has grown rich; but she has not 
grown rich by reason of any philosophy in protection, but because 
protection was so shaped that she could oppress the producers of 
the South and West for her benefit. henever she has been 
forced to trade with other sections to carry out her plan she has 
never failed to bargain away a dime in exchange for a dollar. 

When we look at the history of the previous tariffs, one can not 
help feeling admiration for the skill with which New England 
has held possession of the original advantages which her earlier 
settlement and superior capital gave to her. The Western States 
of the Union were largely settled from her loins, and the Southern 
States fell under her dominion by reason of the unfortunate slav- 
ery division. With these two forces at her command, she has 
for ithe fT rui and conspicuously since 1861, treated all the 
balance of the United States as tributaries to her profit and power. 

With a cunning never in the history of civilization, 
she has for forty years saved all those things which have con- 
tributed to her advancement, destroyed all those things which 
tended to put other sections on an equality with her, snatched 
victory out of every apparent defeat, and so mastered American 
politics that to-day the tariff and financial policies of the Govern- 
ment are but the servants of her peculiar interests. 

She has always assumed, as she does to-day, that her aims were 
her country’s, and, profiting alike by peace or war, she thrives in 
spite of seasons which bring calamity to other parts of the Union 
more favored by nature. 

How long this domination will Jast it is impossible to tell, but 
her hold upon the Union seems as strong to-day as it was forty 
years ago. 

Of course the tariff bill now about to be voted upon the people 
is conspicuously her handiwork. In the House of Representatives, 
where this bill originated, a distinguished gentleman from Maine 
is Speaker, and another citizen of Maine, Mr. DINGLEY, is chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 

In this body the Republican representation on the Finance Com- 
mittee which prepared this bill is dominated by New England 
men. The subcommittee, which for weeks held private sessions to 
report amendments, was made up of Messrs. ALDRICH of Rhode 
Island, PLATT of Connecticut, and ALLISON of Iowa. Who could 
expect for one moment that from a subcommittee so constituted 
a tariff bill would come which bore other than a distinct New 
England complexion? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Connect- 
icut? 

Mr. CHILTON. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I hope the Senator in doing honor 
to New England will not forget that Colorado was represented on 
that subcommittee, 

Mr. CHILTON. I did not know that Colorado was represented. 
My understanding has been that the subcommittee that had the 
hearings was composed of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. 1 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Worcorr] 
was a member. d 


Mr. CHILTON. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Worcorr] 
wasin Horona chasing the phantasm of an international bimetallio 

eement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He did not go until after the bill was reported, 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. And then the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Burrows], another Western man, took the place of the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CHILTON. I referred to the statement I saw in the public 
prints, that the hearinzs at the time of the secret meetings at the 
Arlington Hotel were ‘had by a subcommittee, composed of Mr. 
ALLISON, Mr. ALDRICH, and Mr. PLArr of Connecticut. If Iam 
mistaken in that, I desire to be corrected. Counting Senator 
WOLCOTT, that will leave it two and two; and I never knew the 
time yet when New England failed to get the advantage if she had 
an equal chance. 

And this is the bill which will be passed. The Republican party 
will find enough votes to pass it. 

If the South had possessed the power to use the Government 
for her own advantage, and to everybody else's damage, then, in- 
deed, she might have prospered. If she could have so arranged a 
tariff that all other sections of the country would have become 
contributors to her profit while she contributed nothing to theirs, 
then, indeed, she might have furnished a rich illustration of pro- 
tectiou's glories. 

It is said that the South has sacrificed her interests to her theo- 
ries. Not so, Mr. President; her theories have been sacrificed to 
somebody else's interests. She wants no preference in the race of 
life, but only justice. 

Men may talk of that great section; they may describe her in- 
exhaustibleresources of iron, and coal, and other natural products. 
These are all there, sir; there in abundance; there to enrich her 
children for centuries to come. 

Men may talk of her glorious climate. None can deny its 
charms—the balmiest to be found in any latitude or longitude on 
the earth's circie. 

Men may talk of her soil—the most fertile ever plowed by man; 
of her future, which baffles all description. 

But, after all, the best part of the South is the manhood of her 
people! lam proud of her history, of the conrage of her soldiers, 
of the strict integrity of her public men, of the high standard of 
private honor which rules her social life; but, sir, I am prouder 
ae of the invincible devotion of her people to the principles of 
right. 

e career of England in the last fifty years furnishes a most tre- 
mendous demonstration of the vigor of liberal commercial prin- 
ciples. Contrast England, not with the United States, but with 
the other countries of Europe. The United States can be com- 
pared with no other country; she occupies a situation and a con- 
tinent to herself. But im eo England to-day, after half a cen- 
tury of sturdy devotion to her principles, to nations which have 
practiced various degrees of protection. Germany to-day is an 
ultra-protection country. England occupies the opposite ground, 
and England is far more flourishing than Germany. 

There was a time when English statesmen wavered in the adop- 
tion of broad principles on this subject. Protection had been so 
long the policy of the nation that they shrank from the conse- 
quences of a new adventure which should forever leave it behind. 
But they found the courage to take the final step; and England, 
which under protection grown to be the wonder of the 
world, became a double wonder under the new dispensation of 
free trade. 

Absolute free trade England never had, and has not now; but 
she has that nearest approach to free trade which the necessities 
of national expenditure will admit. 

I have no doubt it would be possible to-day to pick out a dis- 
trict in England and so arrange a system of duties in that coun- 
try that that district would grow richer while the balance of the 
United Kingdom grew poorer: just as it is ible now to pick 
out a few States in the Union and so manipulate the tariff sched- 
ules that those States may find profit in the system, while the 
country as a whole meets a constant loss. But it would be impos- 
sible to rehabilitate the protective system so as to make all Eng- 
land flourish under its sway; and it is equally impossible to build 
up a system of protection in the United States which will bring 
blessings to every part of the Union. 

Men point to the material greatness of the United States and 
say protection did all this. Itis untrue. If God has any chosen 
people, it is the inhabitants of these United States. We find the 
germs of our greatness in the history of the founding of this land. 
if you look at a map of the world in a book a hundred years old, 
it will be seen that a small area of territory in Enrope—a patch 
which could almost be covered by a thumbnail, comprising the 
British Isles and part of France, Germany, and Scandinavian 
Europe, a patch not one five-hundredth part of the earth's sur- 
face—contained more power than all the globe besides. It is so 
to-day, with the exception of the United States. Leaving out this 
country, I could draw a circle of 300 miles, with its center in the 
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Straits of Dover, which could rule the commerce and destiny of 
all mankind. Here is found its only rival. 

Why was that territory in VE the strongest of all the earth? 
Why has it risen out of the Middle Ages and left all the world to 
the rear? It was the soul and life and institutions of the people. 

Why has this country distanced even those favored nations and 
all other civilizations in the world's records? 

Did protective tariffs make our men the most enterprising and 
our women the most noble of all tme? Not so. It was Divine 
Providence and the 3 blood of our Anglo-Saxon in- 
heritance. Was there anything good in England? We have had 
the best of it transplanted here. Was there anything good in 
Ireland? It has been broughttoourshores. Was there anything 
good in Germany? It is found among us. Was there anything 
good in Norway and Sweden? We have it. : 

Was there anything useful in all these races, lofty in their tra- 
ditions, strong in their habits? We have it all in this land to-day, 
and all woven into the spirit of liberty; and. acting upon each other, 
with a favored climate and fertile lands, they have made us what 
we have been and what we are. 

This Anglo-Saxon spirit and American training will make us, 
under God's still kindly guidance, the victors of the world—vic- 
tors in manufactures, in commerce, in numbers, in letters, in 
arms, in agriculture, and, outreaching all else, victors in the higher 
greatness of national self-control, justice, and magnanimity. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. Mr. President, I have listened 
with a good deal of interest to the speech of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CHILTON], and especially to the picture he has drawn 
of the wealth which has been accumulating in New England 
and the poverty which has been prevailing in the South. For 
the purpose of correcting a misapprehension which seems to exist 
in his mind, I wish in one minute to put into the RECORD some 
figures with regard to the wealth of the Senator's own State and 
the State which I have the honor in part to represent. 

In the Abstract of the Eleventh Census, on page 194, it is shown 
that in 1880 the true valuation of real and personal property in 
Connecticut was $779,000,000; in 1890, $835,120,219; that the per 
capita wealth of Connecticut in 1880 was $1,251, and in 1890, $1,119, 
a decrease per capita. 

Texas had in 1880 a true valuation of personal property of $825,- 
000,000; in 1890 of $2,105,576,776, and a per capita valuation in 1880 
of $518 and in 1890 of $942, 

I commend these figures to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Mr. President, the question before 
the Senate is the adoption of the conference report. I called 
attention during the reading of the report to a nuniber of things 
which seemed to me wouid justify the Senate in sending the 
so-cal’ed conference report back to the committee for further 
consideration. A number of things of this kind are in the bill. 
I wish to call attention now to one. 

Faragraph 97 of the bill as it passed the House provided for a 
tariff of 50 per cent on carbons for electric lighting. As the bill 
passed the Senate it provided a tariff of 35 per cent on carbons 
for electric Benen: 

Mr. ALDRICH. Forty-five per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I thought it was provided for in the 
paragraph which reads: 


Articles and wares composed wholly or in chief value of earthy or min. 
eral substances or carbon not specially provided for in this act, etc. 


Such was my impression. Anyhow, the tariff proposed by the 
House was 50 per cent. The tariff proposed by the Senate, I 
thought, was 35. The Senator from Rhode Island says 45 per cent. 
Now, the point of difference between the Senate and the House 
was the question whether the tax on that article should be 45 or 
50 per cent, and I think the conference committee had a right to 
fix the tariff at any point between 45 and 50, at its discretion. In- 
stead of that, exercising the license which has been approved by 
the Senate in its action yesterday, they placed a specific duty on 
the article amounting to 150 per cent, three times the rate put on 
by the House and four times the rate put on by the Senate. How 
do the conference committee get authority for any such change? 
On what do they base their assumption to make any such change 
or to impose any such tax? 

This was not debated in the Senate. It was not debated in the 
Honse. It was not ta!ked about or even proposed by any human 
being, and yet the conference committee, purporting to represent 
the Senate and the House both, come back with the proposition to 
change the rate fixed by the House at 50 per cent and the Senate 
at 35 or 45 cent to 150 per cent. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should be glad to have the Senator from 
Arkansas tell us how he knows that the ad valorem is as high us 
he states it. We had absolute information before us, which I can 
produce, showing that it is less than 50 per cent as inserted by the 
conferees. 

S JONES of Arkansas. What is the rate imposed in confer- 
ence 


725 ALLISON. Ninety cents per 100, which is less than 50 per 
cen 

: Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The price of these carbons, I under- 
stand, is 86 a thousand. I am so advised by dealers in the article, 
They say the price has never been higher for American carbons. 
Some of those brought from abroad are higher in price. The arti- 
cle you are protecting costs $6 a thousand. You put 90 cents a 
hundred onit, which is equivalent to $9 a thousand, or 150 per 
cent. Ihave lettersfrom gentlemen engaged in this business who 
say this rate will be absolutely prohibitive; thatthere can be none 
of this article imported. That is a mere specimen of what the 
so-called conference has done. 

I make the statement that there has been no fair, no free con- 
ference on this bill. There has been an assumption of authority 
on the part of members coming from the House and from the Sen- 
ate. They have assumed. as the conference committee, to submit 
to the Senate a report which is not a conference report and which 
the self-respect of the Senate, it seems to me, requires it to send 
back for consideration. The Senate should not consider it under 
the parliamentary law and the rules of the body. 

Mr. President, on page 32 of the so-called conference report, I 
find a provision to which I should be glad to call the attention of 
the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from Rhode Island, Ido 
not want to do anyone an injustice. 

None of the packages of e Devin: and fine-cut chewing tobacco 
and cigarettes prescribed by law be permitted to have packed in, or 
attached to, or connected with, them. any articie or thing whatsoever, other 
than the manufacturers’ wrappers and labels, the internal-revenne stam 
and the tobacco or cigarettes, respectively, put up therein, on which tax 
required to be paid under the internal-revenue laws; nor there be at- 
fixed to, or branded, stamped. marked, written, or printed upon, said pack- 


ages. or their contents, any promise or offer of, or any order or certificate for, 
any gift, prize, premium, payment, or reward. 


Here is an affirmative piece of legislation which was not in the 
bill as it came from the House, which, if I am not mistaken, was 
rejected by the Senate; and yet when the bill goes into confer- 
ence, the conferees assume the authority to put this new legislation 
in the bill, and they come and ask the Senate to ratify, without its 
being read and without its being understood, legislation of this 
character, which was repudiated by the Senate and which was not 
xo ien by the House. 

he first presiding officer of this baay formulated laws for its 

alae ch which have been adopted by every legislative body 

rom his time until now. In discussing conferences and the pur- 
poses of conferences, he sets down this as being the law: 

At free conferences the eme rre discuss,viva voce and freely, and inter- 
change propositions for such modifications as may be made in a parliamen- 
tary way,and may bring the sense of the two Houses ther. And each 
party reports in writing to their respective Houses the su nce of what is 
said on both sides, and it is entered in their Journals. 

Mr. President, upon the motion of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON], conferees were appointed on the part of the Senate. It 
was the daty of each member of that conference committee to be 
confronted face to face with those who represented the House, 
and his right to present viva voce or in writing the reasons for 
the position taken by the Senate. Each man was appointed for 
this purpose, but instead of the opportunity being extended to the 
three members of the conference who were selected from this side 
of the Chamber, we were absolutely refused the chance to present, 
even amongst our own colleagues, to the representatives of the 
other House the reasons for the action of the Senate in the differ- 
ences between the two Houses. We insisted on having time, 
when the other gentlemen had assembled, in which to present 
our views. We were told practically that we could not have it. 
When a request was made that the conference should adjourn to the 
next day to give us an opportunity to read the bill, as it had been 
agreed upon by the Republican representatives of the two Houses, 
we were told that we could not have it. 

I urged upon the gentlemen present that we were charged by 
the Senate with the responsible duty of submitting to the House 
conferees the reasons why the Senate took the action it had taken; 
that we were conferees; that we were charged by the Senate to 
stand there and represent its ideas and its views. We asked for 
an opportunity to do so and were flatly refused. We were told 
that it would be of no use; that we could not change anybody's 
opinion; and I presented the question myself, ** But suppose we 
convince your judgment?" and I was answered by the gentleman 
who looks in my face now that it would make no difference, the 
vote would be the same. 

I ask, in the name of common decency, if that is a free confer- 
ence? When one House has limited the power of the conferees, 
the self-respect and dignity of the other body have caused it to 
refuse to appoint members to such a conference. It is said that 
was not a conference. The fundamental law of conferences 
is to that effect; that where a case is prejudged by one House, the 
other will not send conferees; and yet when [ and those who were 
associated with me, entertaining the same political views I do, 


wanted to present our views to the conferees, we were told that it 
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was of no use; that the conference report would go through exactly 
as it was written without changing a letter or a syllable in it. 
Mr. President, if the conference committee had been appointed 
by a Senate composed of men like Thomas Jefferson, and a part of 
the conference committee had come back and reported that they 


with a number of the conferees appointed on the part of the other 
House had agreed on a bill which they had ref the other mem- 
bers the right even to read before it was acted upon, the confer- 
ence report would have been sent back without division from such 
a body, and any set of Senators assuming that sort of authority 
would have been rebuked in terms that they would never forget. 

I insist, sir, that the Senate owes it to its self-respect, the Senate 
owes it to its dignity, that it will not permit any such so-called 
conference report to be presented here and considered by the 
body. Itis the duty of the Senate to reject it, to send it back toa 
conference, and to have it considered by men who will consider it, 
giving v^ ipu rius to all conferees to be fairly heard. 

In Jefferson's Manual it is said that it— 

Was urged by the Lords on a particular occasion, It is held vain, and be- 
low the wisdom of Parliament, to reason or argue against fixed resolutions, 
and upon terms of impossibility to persuade.” 

It is against the very fundamental law of conferences that any 
such action should be taken. Again it says: 


And on another occasion the Lords made it an objection that the Com- 
mons had asked a free conference after they had made resolutions of 


adhering. 

And so on. I imagine that itis utterly idle to talk about the 
entire disregard of those precepts by the conferees. 

I think it is due the Senate, it is due the country, that they 
should know that the conference report was never considered by 
the conferees appointed by the two Houses to consider it; that it 
was never read; that they did not have the opportunity to read it; 
that within less than ten minutes of the time the bill came from 
the printer, before the ink was dry, the vote was taken to report 
it to the two Houses, without an opportunity being given to those 
of us who had been on the outside to see what had been agreed to. 

This can not be called a conference, and if the Senate chooses 
in its wisdom now to indorse such conduct, I hope and pray to 
the Almighty that the American people will see to it that Senates 
assembling hereafter in this Chamber will pay sufficient regard to 
the law of the land, so that when they send a bill to conference 
it shall be considered by the whole conference, and that no part 
of the conference shall report a bill back to the Senate without 
giving to the other part an opportunity to be heard. 

No such thing has ever before occurred in the history of the 
country. There is no precedent for it. And it is time t this 
attempted precedent was stopped. It deserves the condemnation 
of the American people, and I believe it will have it, without re- 
gard to partisan politics or to partisan prejudice in any part of 

e country. : 

Mr. ALLISON. Vote it down. It is a mere recommendation 
to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. ‘‘Vote it down.” The Senator is 
A that is what ought to be done. The Senate owes it to its 
self-respect that the assumption of authority on the part of the 
conferees should not be tolerated. This part of the conference 
committee is absolutely in contempt of the Senate when it under- 
takes to palm off on the Senate a conference report which was 
never considered by the conference, 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know the Senator from Arkansas desires to 
be accurate historically. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Even if it is a slight departure from the ordi- 
nary course to state what occurred in a conference committee or 
in any other committee—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Stop right there. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Arkansas—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Wait a minute. The Senator from 
Rhode Island himself, in conference, among the last things said, 
There is not a thing occurring in this conference that is confi- 
dential. The whole of it goes to the public; it is all public.” He 
said it himself. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Possibly. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I would not have said what occurred 
in the conference room but for the agreement of the conference 
committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Possibly. i 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator was not only willing to 
defy x but he was willing to defy the Senate and the American 

ple. 
Pr. ALDRICH. Iam very sure, as I stated at the outset, that 
the Senator from Arkansas does not wish to be historically inaccu- 
rate as to what occurred in the conference committee room. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The members of the majority of the committee 
from both Houses said to the members of the minority that we were 
ready to go on and consider the bill item by item, if they saw fit. 


" Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I proposed to do that, and it wasnot 
one. 

Mr.ALDRICH. Why? Because the members of the conference 
on the part of the House—as long as we are stating what hap- 
pened—said that they would prefer to have the time in the House 
rather than in the committee, where there were no reporters and 
no others to make their arguments public. We were perfectly 
willing to go on. You asked us to delay until the next day 
contrary to all the precedents of conferences. We said, We 
go on and take up the bill item by item and consider it here, and 
proceed until it is finished.” : 

The Senator from Arkansas knows very well, as does everybody 
else, that the course pursued in this case was the same as that pur- 
sued in every conference of which I have any knowledge; and I 
have been on five or six conferences. In 1894 we had a formal 
meeting of the conference, and then for six weeks the minori 
members of the committee never heard anything about it at all, 
and the first thing we knew the House of Representatives had 
taken the bill without any qualifications or amendments what- 
ever. We were never asked into any conference with the majority 
of the committee during the whole six weeks. We found no fault 
with it. I suppose the Senator from Arkansas is making a formal 
protest; but everyone here understands that it is the ordinary 
course; that the 5 the conference were responsible for 
legislation and responsible for their recommendations, and that 
the minority did not t to change it. 

The Senator from Arkansas knows as well as I do that his rec- 
ommendation would not have been accepted by the majority of 
the committee. That goes without saying. Ws were there pro- 
tectionists, holding one view of the policy which ought to be 
adopted by this country. He was there representing the opposite 
view. en the majority on both sides had agreed upon amend- 
ments, we were willing to recommend a bill. The Senator from 
Arkansas knows as wellas I do that he had no e tation, and 
no member of the minority had any expectation, of offering any 
amendment to the conference report which would be adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I was commissioned to that confer- 
ence by as high authority as was the Senator from Rhode Island. 
It was as much my duty to present the views of the Senate to that 
conference as it was his. Ihad the same right to do it that he 
had, and when 

Mr. ALDRICH. I was commissioned—— 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator will allow me to 
answer the three points he has made already, I will be very glad 
to give way to him for another. 

I proposed that we should go ahead and take the bill up para- 
graph by pa: ph and read it. I took my own bill and proposed 
to go ahead with it; but the motion was made to report the bill. 
There was something said in the line of what the Senator said 
just now, but there was no agreement made to that effect. It 
was suggested that rather than take up the bill in detail there 
they would take the time between then and the time when the 
report was made to consider it, with the idea that the bill would 
not be taken up in the House for consideration until the next day. 
The bill was immediately reported. It was taken up before the 
next day. It was hurried throngh on the other side. It was 
voted on upon the other side. So the suggestion that he would 
pretor to have the time taken upin the House for discussion of the 

ill rather than to consider it there came from a House conferee, 
who said that whatever time was taken in the consideration of the 
bill in the conference committee would be deducted from the time 
which would be allowed for discussion in the House. 

It was the feeling that that would be taken away that caused a 
greene I the 3 meke may sug io: to the 5 

erees. It was not to by anybody. It was no to 
by his side. It was not by our side; but the motion was simply 
made to report the bill back, and the bill was reported without 
our having an opportunity to be heard. 

Now, as to the conference of 1894. It has been the rule always, 
I believe, or for a long time at least, for the members of the ma- 
jority to get together to consider their differences before the com- 
mittee is called together. We had just such a meeting in 1894, 
We were together for weeks, and had reached no conclusion. We 
never reached a conclusion. The House receded from its disa- 
greement to the amendments of the Senate and took the bill as it 
went through the Senate. 

There was a distinct understanding that whenever an agreement 
was reached by the majority, the full committee would be called 
together, and all the time wanted would be given in the whole 
committee to discuss the entire bill with all its amendments. That 
is the fact about it, as the Senator from Rhode Island knows. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But if we had had a full and free conference, 
in accordance with the Senator's present notion, perhaps there 
would have been an agreement. I was commissioned equall 
with the Senator from Arkansas, in 1894, to consider that bill; 
but if the members of the minority had been present in the com- 
mittee room when those questions were discussed between the 
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two Houses, it is barely possible we might have arrived at a con- 
clusion and as a result we might have got a better bill than 
we did. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Iam not complaining that we were 
not present when the majority members on the part of the Senate 
and the House met together for their conference. I think it is 

rfectly fair that the members representing the dominant party 

the House and the Senate should get together first and consider 
what they want to do; what their views are. The point I make 
is that you have no right, when the majority members have made 
up their minds what to do, to refuse to allow the minority to know 
anything about it or to propose any changes; and that never has 
been done except in this instance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In this instance we submitted the report in 
print, which is the first time I believe in the history of conference 
committees that it has ever been done. We submitted the report 
in print to the minority conferees,and we did offer to go on and 
take up the report item by item and consider it item by item with 
the minority. We were eigo willing to do it, but we knew, 
and the Senator from Arkansas knew, that never in the history 
of conference reports has the minority ever succeeded in panne 
an amendment adopted to a report which had already been agr 
upon by the majority. It is META a form. The tor from 
Arkansas knows that as well as I do. I do not object to this form 
of attacking the conference 1 if the Senator thinks it is right, 
but the course followed in this instance was the course always 
followed, and it is the only course that can be pursued. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That I flatly deny. There are 263 
pases to the bill. When I went into the conference room a half 

our after the time we were called together, there was no bill 
there. It came there a little while before 11 o'clock. The bill was 
reported to the House at 12 o'clock. We were in the committee 
room di ing the matter amongst ourselves. Now the Senator 
says the report was submitted to us. The report, affecting a bill 
containing 263 pages, was submitted to us within forty-five minutes 
of the time that action was taken. Yet the Senator would have 
the country understand that we had an opportunity to read it. 
We did not even have time to glance over the bill. We had no 
opportunity to read the bill. It was rushed through in the way I 
describe. The statement was made on the part of one member of 
the minority that whatever time was taken in the conference com- 
mittee would be deducted from the time allowed for debatein the 
House, and that therefore it would be better for them to have the 
time to debate it in the House. But there was no agreement of 
that sort, and the members of the majority did not agree to it. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there was reason for this extraor- 
dinary haste in disposing of the bill. It proposes the highest 
rates of taxation that have ever been pro inatariff bill in the 
history of the Government. I believe, in addition to that, it is the 
most monstrous bill in the provisions made to take care of special 
interests and its absolute disregard of the interests of the general 

ublic. I do not believe it has an equal on the earth, or has ever 

ad,inthatrespect. Itis very extraordinary when we come to look 
at the history of some of these schedules. I wish I had time to 
go over them, beginning with the chemical schedule and going 
through to the free list. There are numberless things in the bill 
which it seems to me are bound to shock the consciences of fair 
men. Icannot undertake to discuss many of them, but I propose 
to attempt fora few minutes to show the Senate something of 
what has been done with two of the most important schedules— 
the schedule on s and the schedule on wool. 

More money will be taken out of the people by the operations of 
those two schedules than those who have not looked into the ques- 
tion imagine. They im the most onerous taxes upon the 
masses of tbe people. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. AL- 
DRICH] in 1894 voted again and again for free sugar. His righteous 
soul was worked up to a wonderful pitch against imposing a tax 
of 40 per cent on sugar, even for the purpose of raising revenue. 
He felt tremendously outraged at the idea of putting a tax on this 
prime necessary of life, this article that enters into the homes of 
the poor; and yet he comes in with a bill proposing a tariff amount- 
ing to twiceas much as the tariff of 1894; and not content with the 
first scheme reported, he brought in a proposition subsequent to 
the one he reported raising the taxes above what was proposed in 
his first bill. 

Before I begin with that feature of the case, however, I wish to 
call attention to some patriotic expressions of the Senator fro: 
Rhode Island. His opening speech was something of a rise 
tome. Knowing whatan ardent protectionist he had Mean bem 
and understanding that he had always been in favor of the high- 
est possible taxes on everything, his marvelous moderation was 
somewhat surprising. I am pained beyond expression that the 
fruition, the result, did not pan out in accordance with the Sena- 
tor's promises in the beginning of the controversy. He said: 

E wa: esie. thoroughly understood out the country in the 


t campaign that if the ublican should be again intrusted 
with power no extreme tariff legisla‘ wi ow. 


No extreme tariff legislation would follow.“ We will see about 
that before we get through. 


It was believed that in the changed conditions of the country a return to 


the duties imposed by the act of 1890 would not be 
protective standpoint. 

Yet in 1890 yon put raw sugar on the free list. There was no tax 
on sugar except the tax which was necessary to protect the Ameri- 
can refiners, You heralded all over the country that you had 
sugar free, and you did make free sugar—that was the raw mate- 
rial of the sugar refiners—but not one solitary teaspoonful of sugar 
that went into consumption in this broad land was free. It car- 
ried a tax, not a tax that went to the Treasury, but a tax which 
went into the pockets of the sugar refiners and made them rich, 
and was paid by the American people by millions. 

It was with these facts constantly in view that the majority of the Finance 
Committee prepared the amendments which they have submitted for your 
consideration. 

In the amendment the difference between the tax on raw and 
refined sugar, if I remember correctly, at 92, say, was about 38 
cents on 100 pounds. Then, before you got through with it, be- 
fore the bill was ed in the Senate, you changed your sugar 
schedule. In the House sugar schedule the difference was about 
43 or 44 cents. You were not willing to take the high rates under- 
the bill. You took a rate that would make about 38 cents, as I 
remember it. I do not give the figures exactly. I will if it is 
necessary. You took a figure making it 38 cents. Probably it is 
best to be accurate. 

On 94 sugar, by some calculations which I inserted in the REC- 
ORD on the 11th of June (and they are correct, because I went 
over them), the difference between the tax on raw and refined 
sugar necessary to make 100 3 of refined sugar was 43.3 
cents under the bill as it came from the House. It was 38.4 cents 
under the bill as reported by the Senator from Rhode Island, but 
when he brought it back it was 51.3. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I pappone the Senator in that includes the 
thirty-eight one-hundredths bounty paid by Germany. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Ido. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That of course does nof apply to any sugars 
except German sugars. In order to find out the difference on 
sugars that did not come Germany, he will have to deduct thirty- 
eight one-hundredths. 

. JONES of Arkansas. There are no refined sugars that do 
not come from Germany. 
: Mr. ALDRICH, Oh, yes; nearly 20,000 tons came from China 
ast year. 

Mr.JONES of Arkansas. Bnt I count this first-marks Ger- 
man sugar, because it is the lowest b ow The price is $2.30 on 
100 pounds, whereas the other costs $2.54 up to $2.60 per hundred 
pounds. It is cheaper by reason of the bounty on it, and because 
they make it cheaper in Germany. Because of the bounty, you 
im an additional tax to equalize it with other sugar. So it 
makes no difference whether it comes from Germany or sóme- 
where else. This tax is put on for the purpose of equalizing the 
difference between that and other sections, 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the thirty-eight one-hundredths is an 
equalizing duty and nothing else, and in order to find out what 
the real duties are as 3 7 to all countries except Germany, you 
must deduct thirty-eight one-hundredths. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then, if your position is correct, you 
would not take first-marks German sugar as the basis, because 
you admit that that is the lowest. Idid not make thecaleulation 
on the basis of refined sugar, but on German sugar, because it is 
the cheapest, and of course it has to be allowed, because it is just 
as much a part of the tax as any other part of the tax. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But if German su areimported, the thirty- 
eight one-hundredths does not equal the rate of duty on sugar 
from Holland, which is a large refining country, or from England, 
or China, or any where else in the world. The duty is thirty-eight 
one-hundredths less than the figure; and it is not fair in the bill 
orany of these bilis to add the thirty-eight one-hundredths arbi- 
trarily, which is only collected under certain conditions and from 
countries which pay an export bounty, and say that that is the 
rate which the bill imposes upon refined sugar. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If German sugar is the highest ac- 
cording to this, why is it that nine-tenths of the refined sugar is 
German refined? * 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because there is no countervailing duty now, 
or practically none, against Germany. 

Mr. JO. of Arkansas. There is 10 cents on the hundred. 

Mr. ALDRICH. On both raw and refined. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. That is the bounty paid abroad. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And an export bounty of thirty-eight one- 
5 giving the German refiners the advantage of thirty- 
eight. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, When did thirty-eight go into effect? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Early in 1896. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Very late in 1896. 


necessary, even from a 
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Mr. ALDRICH. In the year 1896, I think; a little over a year 


ago, according to my recollection. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is less than a year ago, When 10 
cents was epee abroad, we put on a compensating duty of 10 
cents with which to compensate for the nine-tenths of the refined 
sugar coming to this country. This shows thatthe position taken 
by the Senator that it is high-priced sugar is not true. 

Mr. ALDRICH. When you put the 10 cents countervailing 
duty on refined sugar the export bounty was only 0j cents. In 
other words, you put on 3! cents more than the export bounty at 
that time. ow the export bounty is thirty-eight one-hundredths 
on refined sugar and the countervailing duty is only 10 cents, giv- 
ing German refiners an advantage of 28 cents. 

Str. JONES of Arkansas. But we are discussing now the price 
of German first-marks sugar with other sugar that is coming in, 
and I am controverting your claim that it is high-priced sugar. 
It bears the same uniform rate with other sugars so far as it was 
brought down by the bounty paid by the German Government. 
If the theory of the Senator is correct, he wants this countervail- 
ing duty put on because he claims it will reduce the price of Ger- 
man sugar to pay this bounty; that it will enable them to sell 
sugar cheaper here than they otherwise would do. It is on that 
' theory alone that you justify your countervailing duty; and if 

that is true, your countervailin g duty simply compensates for 
what is put on upon the other side, and it bears the same price as 
the other. So I take the cheapest sugar. 

I pointed out in the course of the debate when the sugar schedule 
was before the Senate that the proper basis to put it on. and on 
which it ought to be counted, was Havemeyer sugar, worth $2.66. 
This report is at 82.30, and would make a wider margin than is 
proposed here in the bill. Anyhow, the bases are made on the 
same class of sugar, and that does not interfere with the point I 
was attempting to make when the Senator interrupted me—that 
is to say, that the difference between the refined sugar and enough 
raw to make 100 pounds of sugar as the bill came from the House 
was 43.3 cents; that as the bill was reported by the Senate com- 
mittee first it was 33.4 cents. That is when the Senator had told 
us about his great desire to have import duties. He did not want 
any high protective tax. Later he brought his bill in so modified 
as to make the difference 51.3 cents instead of 38.4 cents, as he first 
proposed, and instead of 43.3 cents, as proposed by the House. 

But I will read on from the Senator’s remarks. I regret ver 
much that the Senator should have receded from this position. 
hope. having voluntarily put himself in this attitude once, he will 
be able to pull himself back to it yet, and that as the champion of 
lower tariffs he may stand out with as much influence as he has 
had heretofore in keeping the rates unreasonably high. He went 
on to say: 2 

Nothing could be more conducive to the return and maintenance of real 
poene in this country than the well-grounded belief that there were to 

no violent changes in our revenue policy for some years to come. The 
true friends of a protective policy do not insist upon extreme rates, or any 
that are not necessary to equalize conditions. e it is true that rates 
above this line are often 3 vet it must be admitted that they fur- 
nish needless opportunities for destructive attacks. 

I commend that expression to the Senator. I do not think there 
is any question on earth but that he will find the schedule which 
he has agreed to, and which he has succeeded in inducing the Honse 
conferees practically to adopt almost without amendment, will be 
conducive to destructive attacks on this bill all over the country. 

The committee believe that in the reductions they have suggested from 


the rates imposed in the House bill they have not gone in any instance below 
the protective point. 


Even when you made it 38.4 for sugar you did not believe you 
were below the protective point, and I do not believe it either. I 
am satisfied the Senator thinks now that 38.4 was ample protec- 
tion for all the interests that were involved in sugar production 
or in sugar refining in this country, and yet the rate was carried 
in this conference above it and above what was proposed by the 
conferees on the part of the House, 


The committee believe that in the reductions they have suggested from 


the rates imposed in the House bill they have not gone in any instance below 
the protective point, and if the bill should become a law in the form pre- 
sented by them eve 


American industry would be enabled to meet foren 
competition on eq terms; that is, so far as this equality can be secured by 
tariif legislation. The rates suggested by the committee's amendments are 
considerably below those imposed by the House bill, and in most instances 
below those contained in the act of 1590. 

But unfortunately, before you got through with it, I regret ex- 
ceedingly theSenator's severe illness took him away from the con- 
sideration of the bill, and before wehad proceeded many pages in 
the bill my good-natured and genialand able friend from Iowa 
was so much in the habit of moving that the Senate disagree to 
amendments proposed by his own committee that I always felt 
that there was danger that there would be an increase over what 
before we had practically given away in your absence. 

I am sorry that when you got on the conference committee and 
did have an opportunity to make yourself felt, when you made 
other people listen to you, you did not bring your own conferees 
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and those on the other side back to a more correct view of the 
rates of taxation that ought to have been imposed in the bill. 


In suggesting these reductions the members of the majority of the commit- 
tee reattirm and emphasize their position as friends of the protective policy. 
Tho ultimate p of this policy is to secure, as far as this is p ble b 
wise and conservative legislation, the steady growth and development of & 
interests—agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial. 


Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator has forgotten that he 
stated one of his purposes was to conserve by legislation the steady 
growth and development of all the interests, agricultural, mechan- 
ical. and commercial. Weall know without being told that the 
intention was to take careof the commercialinterest. But whatI 
want to remind the Senate of is that the Senator stated in the be- 
ginning he wanted to take care of the agricultural interests. 

During the progress of the debate some question came up as to 
the poor fellows who were notable to buy even ingrain carpets 
being allowed to have Chinese matting, and that went on the free 
list. We talked about the hard conditions that surrounded the 
farmers in the West and the qe. they had to pay for grain bags 
and for burlaps, and the hard conditions that surrounded the cot- 
ton farmers in the South and the rates they had to pay on cotton 
bagging and cotton ties. We even took into consideration the 
evii that was imposed by the high prices on anvils. f 

All those articles except anvils were put on the free list by a 
direct vote of the Senate, by a majority of the Senate on the call 
of the yeas and nays. And yet, without a struggle on the part of 
the conferees so far as the conferencé report shows, there was an 
agreement made to put all of these articles back on the taxable 
list. I failed to mention that there was put on the free list, by 
direct vote of the Senate, and without one dissenting vote, paris 
green, the enemy of the potato bug, the one protection the farmer 
has against the ravages of that insect, the only protection the 
cotton farmer has against the ravages of the cotton caterpillar. 
That drug used for these purposes and used by the farmers went 
on the free list. And yet, while you allege that you were takin 
care of agricultural interests, you frankly and positively ani 
withont any resistance on your part, so far as the report shows, 
put the whole business back on the taxable list. I suppose that 
was all done for the benefit of the farmer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I yielded to the precedent established by the 
wise action of the Senator from Arkansas in 1894, and put the 
duty at 15 per cent ad valorem, which is within 2} per cent of 
what he fixed himself when he had charge of the tariff bill, and I 
think it was done upon his own sugyestion. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The tariff of 25 per cent was on 
paris green before the tariff act of 1894, and it was reduced one- 

alf by that action. If you had followed my example, and re- 
duced the existing tariff one-half, you would have had 6} instead 
of 15 per cent. So do not say, when we reduced it from 25 to 124, 
that you followed my example in increasing it to25 percent. The 
correctness of history does not bear that out. The Senator un- 
derstands 1 well the circumstances by which we were 
surrounded and the necessities that compelled us to put a good 
many rates on that bill that we did not want. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I am more impressed at present by the cir- 
cumstances that surround us. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have understood the Senator was 
embarrassed by some circumstances. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No, not embarrassed. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then all these propositions on the 
part of the Senator gave him no trouble. When he was compelled 
to yield ón all these things. he did not object, he was willing. he 

ButI will read on from 
the speech of the Senator from Rhode Island: 


The provisions of a tariff law affect all these interests in numberless wa; 
and unless there can be stability in tariff policy, there can be no assurance 


continuous prosperity. 
Industrial conditions in this country, with wey, few exceptions, do not de- 
mand a return to the rates imposed by the act of 1890. 


And yet you increased the ratesabove the rates in 1890 on more 
than 100 different things. The RECoRD will show it. All the 
names and rates and comparisons are inthe RECORD. Everybody 
can see them. 

The bitter contest which is going on among the leading nations of the world 


for industrial supremacy has brought about improvements in methods and 
economies in production to an extent which was not thought ble a few 


1. ago. ese new conditions must be taken into account in considering 
e rates to be imposed. . 
Without relinquishing one particle of our devotion to the cause of protec- 


tion, we feel that we have a ight to ask that the cause shall not be burdened 
by the imposition of duties which are unnecessary and excessive. 

And yet in the conference committee the Senator from Rhode 
Island in almost every instance, in those that umounted to any- 
thing or were of any value whatever, not only returned to the 


1897. 


rates that were in the House bill, but in numbers of instances 
raised the tariff above what the House rates were, and especially 
in this one great item of sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkansas 

ield? 
da JONES of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There were, as I remember, 872 amendments 
made to the bill in the Senate. I think about 700 of those were 
material amendments. As the result of the conference, the Sen- 
ate conferees receded, as I recollect, on about 115 amendments and 
the House receded on the remainder in whole or in part, very 
largely in whole. I do not know, of course, what the Senator ex- 
pected: of us in this respect, but it certainly seems to me that the 
record does not quite bear out his statement that we have receded 
in all cases and put the rates above the act of 1890. 

I still insist that the rates are below the rates of 1800. As 1 
stated in the speech which the Senator does me the honor to read 
a part of, so far as sugar is concerned, the condition of the reve- 
nue did not allow us to go back to the policy of 1890 for free sugar. 
Personally I am as much in favor of that policy to-day as I was 
then. If I had an oppor tini to vote that way and no question 
of revenue was involved, I should vote without the slightest hesi- 
tation for free sugar, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The Senator from Rhode Island is an 
astute politician. He is an able statesman. When after mature 
consideration and reflection, when after consultation with the par- 
ties in interest for weeks and weeks, he came in here with the prop- 
osition to tax sugar, so as to give a difference of thirty-eight one- 
hundredths of a cent between the raw and the refined sugar in his 
first bill, it would be difficult to make me believe that there was 
an absolute necessity for his yielding to the demands of the House 
and increasing the rates beyond the rates imposed by the House 
for the purpose of taking care of anyinterest. The Senator under- 
stood perfectly well what was necessary, and when he made his 
first report we had his deliberate, unbiased judgment. Why did 
he not stand by it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I realize that it is useless for me to reiterate 
that the difference between the duty on raw sugar and refined in 
any bill or in any project which has been before either the House or 
the Senate is not as stated by the Senator from Arkansas. It can 
only be made to show that by an addition of the countervailing duty 
of thirty-eight one-hundredths levied on account of the bounty. 
I understand, of course, that the Senator is making his speech to 
go out to the country to try to show what the effect of the bill is, 
and I do not expect that he is to follow my ideas as to what the 
line of his argument shall be. But I insist that it is not fair to 
take a duty levied under certain conditions, and which is applied 
practically to only one country, and say that that is the difference 
in the rates imposed by either of these bills. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. There is a tax of $1.95 on a hundred 
pounds of refined sugar. That is absolute. There is a tax of 38.3 
that is imposed upon sugar coming from countries that give a 
bounty equal to that. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Only from Germany. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Wherever it does come from. Now, 
that is put on the theory that the bounty that is paid 125 Germany 
decreases the value of the German sugar and enables the German 
sugar producers to bring their sugar to this country for less than 
the general tariff on sugar would be. It can not be put on for 
any other pene It can not be put on for any other reason. 
Does not the Senator believe that there will be that much differ- 
ence, and that it is put there as compensation? If he does not, 
there is no justificatioa for his putting on a tax. If he does, then 
his argument falls to the ground. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But the Senator ought to state what he has 
now stated in part, that when he says there is a difference of 
thirty-eight one-hundredths he does not take into consideration 
the duties in regard to any country except Germany. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is not applied except to sugars 
coming from Germany. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Of course it is applied to sugar coming from 
every country; and it is not fair to try to create an impression in 
the minds of the American people that any of these bills impose 
any such differential as the Senator now states. It is not true. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then I hope the Senator from Rhode 
Island will favor the Senate and the country by a statement of 
what differential there is. You may as well leave out the $1.95 
tax we now impose as to leave out the thirty-eight one-hundredths 
cent. The one is as much a part of the tariff on sugar as the 


other. Wheuever a man imports sugar from Germany and brings 
it here, he has to pay in addition to the $1.95 thirty-eight one- 
hundredths. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. Suppose he imports it from Holland, how 
much does he pay? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then he imports it direct, without 
= such tax. 
r. ALDRICH. What isthe duty when it comes from Holland? 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is $1.95 if they do not pay a 


bounty. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But if it is 1.88 as against German sugar, 
how much is it as against Dutch sugar? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is about the same. 

Mr. ALDRICH. How can it be about the same? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Because the rates are the same. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rates are not the same. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Some time ago when the Senator was 
not here I had samples of sugar which I exhibited to the Senate 
which showed first-marks German sugars worth $2.30 on the hun- 
dred pounds. I made a calculation between first-marks German, 
because that is the principal refined sugar brought into the coun- 
try; but I called attention at the same time to samples of English 
sugar which I exhibited here that sold for $2.56. So if the coun- 
tervailing duty is not a charge on which the basis must be made, 
on $2.56 for refined instead of $2.30, it did not practically make a 
difference. 

Mr. President, the price of sugar is practically the same all over 
the world. The Senator knows perfectly well that if there is any 
justification for putting this countervailing duty or tax on Ger- 
man sugar it is because the German bounty reduces the price of 
German sugar to our people, and it is to make up that loss of 
price. That is the justification for putting on the tax. There is 
no other excuse for it. If it brings German sugar down to that 
extent, then of course when the tax goes on it it simply makes it 
cost that much more. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But we are not talking about the relative 
price of German sugar. Weare talking about the relative rate 
imposed by the bill upon sugar. I say to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. what he knows as well as I do, that as to any other country 
in the world except Germany (and there on account of the coun- 
tervailing duty imposed to offset the bounty and equalize con- 
ditions) the rate is not anywhere near what the Senator says, 
and it is thirty-eight one-hundredths less than the figures he 


states. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. On the contrary, I assert it is. I 
take these figures as I find them. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I presume the Senator from Arkansas will 
not be able to convince me, and I am not able to convince him. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I do not want the Senator to get 
away from this proposition. He says the price of sugar has noth- 
ing to do with it. 

fr. ALDRICH. Not at all; not the rates. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The amount of the tariff can not be 
figured any other way. You can not tell how much the refiners 
get unless you figure up the cost of sugar. You have got to figure 
up the cost of sugar. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The rates fixed in this bill upon sugar have 
nothing whatever to do with the value of sugar. They are all 
specific and not based upon values in any sense. The rates show 
for themselves. They are easily understood. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the sugars come from Holland, or from China, or 
Japan, or England, or anywhere else, they pay exactly the same 
rate of duty unless they come from a bounty-paying country, and 
that there is a countervailing duty which is equal to that 

unty. : 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I have heard that fallacy advanced 
before, and I have wondered if anybody believed anything of it 
to be true. I am astonished to find the Senator from ‘Rhode 
Island now undertakes to make the same assertion, as I under- 
stand him, that the difference between the tax on raw sugar and 
the tax on refined sugar, one deducted from the other, shows the 
difference the refiners get. A more palpable absurdity never fell 
from the lips of a human Det 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not been discussing that question at all. 
Pav Heg discussing the question as to what rates are imposed 

y the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. We were talking about the differ- 
ence between raw and refined sugar. 

In addition to this pronounced expression by the leader of pro- 
tection, for the sake of protection, in the Senate, it may be well 
to remember the language of a paper adopted by the executive 
committee of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
February 25, 1897, which was subsequently presented to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Committee 
of the Senate by that body, as follows: 

The wool duties of 1890 were, in a degree, a departure from the prin- 
ciple laid down in 1867; and AT were the subject of severe and proper pub- 
lic criticism in coi uence. They were fixed so high in relation to the then 
prices of wool that they necessitated duties on woolen goods equivalent to 


about 98 per cent ad valorem on the actual importations. ‘Thus the wool and 
woolens schedule of that tariff became the central point of attack, and was 
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ic ible for the political revolution which resulted in the repeal 
of ot of 1890 and the passage of a law placing wool on the free list. 
+ & 


* * * * * 

But if it was a political blunder for the Democratic party to transf 
industry 5 high protection to free wool, it would be an 
blunder, and, in an economic sense, a greater blunder, for the Republican 


„with equal suddenness, to impose upon this n: raw material 

net A much higher than have ever before been fixed, Ta pe han are asked 

or expected upon any form of manufactured product, avowedly intended 
to be prohibitory in operation. 


Mr. President, I will insert in the RECORD a statement of the 
differences between enough of raw sugar, taking the prices at 
which thé sugar merchants givethe values of raw sugar and refined 
sugar of the different grades. I shall not detain the Senate by 
reading it now. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


FF ù¹» ⁵ ] m Rise iua maig io VS Er d m 
8 TOOTS date ARRE O TERN SEEL SE E T EM RET 
Equivalent of German bounty 

Duty- Pea pritt: . ada rus a Md mud irt cored neces 

Duty-paid 
Price Drawback 
given by | Duty pairs allowance pre cr 
sugar deal. per 100 | P 100 for 100 00 
W aig pounds pounds. pontes xe of 8 of 

75 81.19 80.95 82.10 Powe 8 $3.139 
76. 1.2 .985 2.235 144.82 3.946 
7i. 1.31 1.02 2.33 142. 95 3.8 
T8. 1.37 1.055 2.425 141.68 3.421 
8 1.43 1.09 2.52 139,21 3.508 
983 1.40 1.125 2.015 137.35 3.589 
8l. 1.55 1.16 2.71 135.48 3.072 
8. 1.61 1.195 2.805 133.61 3.74 
B3. 1.67 1.23 2.90 131. 14 3.82 
B. 1.73 1.205 2.995 129. 88 3. 893 
85. 1.78 1.39 3.08 128.01 3.912 
86. 1.83 1.525 3.105 120.14 3.991 
87 1.88 1.37 3.25 124.21 4.04 
as 1.92 1.405 3.325 122.41 4.076 
89.. 1.96 1.44 3.40 120.54 4.10 
SU ete 2.00 1.475 3.475 118. 67 4,131 
aM. 2.04 1.51 3.55 116.81 4.146 
92 2.08 1.545 9.625 114.94 4.169 
x 2.1 1.58 3.69 113.07 4.1734 
M.. 2.14 1.615 3. 755 111.20 4.176 
95 2.17 1.65 3.82 109.34 4.1752 
96. 2.20 1.685 9. 885 107.47 4.1752 
LL d BRL 2.23 1.72 3.95 105.6. 4.1712 
Be: 2.26 1.755 4.015 100.73 4.1635 
l oE A 2.29 1.79 4.08 10L87 4.1575 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I wish to call attention to two or 
three of the pee grades. Most of the sugar imported is from 
92 to 94 degrees. he difference between enough of 92 sugar to 
make 100 pounds of refined sugar, taking the prices given by the 
sugar merchants, was, under the bill as it originally came from 
the House, 42.9 cents per hundred pounds; under the Senate bill as 
it was first reported it was39.3cents; under the Senate bill as finally 

assed it was 50.9, an increase of about 25 per cent on the margi 
the refiners between the raw and the refined sugar; and under 
the conference report it is 46.4 cents. : ; 

On 94 sugar the tariff under the House bill was 43.8 cents dif- 
ference between the raw and the refined; under the Senate bill as 
it was first reported it was 38.4 cents; under the Senate bill as 
finally brought init was 51.8; under the bill as agreed to by the 
conference committee it is 45.7, and under the present law the 
difference is twelve one-hundredths of a cent. ere is a margin 
of just about four times as much allowed to the refiners by the 
present bill as under the existing law. ; 

One can understand from this why it was desirable that not 
much time should be wasted in the discussion of this bill; why it 
was thought proper to haveitacted upon without an adjournment 
in the House of resentatives, and why members of the confer- 
ence committee aid not have time to read the bill or to under- 
stand what is embraced in it. . j 

There is another thing in connection with that which I desire 
to refer to, which seems to have escaped the attention of Senators. 
I do not believe a ter wrong was ever done in the framing of 
a sugar schedule than in allowing this wide difference which the 
conference committee has established between the various grades 
of sugar. The bill as it came from the House of Representatives 
provided for a tax of 1 cent on s testing 75 degrees, and three 
one-hundredths of 1 cent on each degree above that. That margin 
was too wide; that margin was larger than it ought to have been, 
and I think I can show clearly to the satisfaction of everybody 
who feels any interest in A P er that it was opening up a 
way for fraud to be pese by sugar importers which never 
ought to have been left here by the committee of conference. 
But when it came into the Senate, the conference committee, not 
content with the opportunities for fraud which were offered in 


the House schedule, insisted upon opening the gap wider and | 


making a larger opportunity, if there is such an opportunity, for 
fraud, as I believe exists in the sugar schedule. tead of the 
House conferees agreeing, while they maintained the high rate of 
one hundred and ninety-five one-thousandths on all refined sugar 
that they would give away their rate of 1 cent on 75 sugar and 
bring it down to 95, making the margin between raw and refined 
5 points greater than it was, they should have insisted on increas- 
ing the tax on raw sugar and having the differences between the 
d smaller than they had been in their own bill; but that 
bill was less objectionable at three one-hundredths of a cent than 
it would be with this ak peace 

Let me illustrate what Imean. While my friend the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CHILTON] was speaking, I made some memoranda 
here, to which I should like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator from Iowa, because it seems 
to me that there is room for fraud in this provision of this bill 
that ought not to be overlooked. 

When the old sugar test was the Dutch standard of color, you 
remember about how the sugar importers used to burn molasses 
with practically no saccharine matter in it. It was burned to a sort 
of powder and was mixed with the sugar, and it discolored the 
sugar in such a bc As that it was rone in at a very low rate 
of taxation. We all remember that. terit was brought here, 
this stuff was taken out of it and the sugar was as good as it ever 
had been before. . This is a system of adulteration which can be 
easily practiced. It is in ive, as I understand; still I know 
it little about um prnaos roni = it. ZR 

uppose you take, for the e of argument, sugar testing 

degrees, Then say w take a hogshead of that sugar weighing a 
thousand pounds. ere is in that hogshead 940 pounds of sugar 
and 60 pounds of moisture and other impurities, but mostly mois- 
ture. Suppose you mix 100 pounds of caramel with that, or burnt 
molasses, with practically no saccharine matter in it; you stir that 
in, mix it thoroughly, and then you have 1,100 pounds in that hogs- 
head, 940 pounds of which is sugar. The polariscopic test, if it is 
worth anything, will show then that the saccharine contents of 
that mixture are 85 per cent instead of 94. By the addition of this 
100 pounds of adulterated matter you reduce the grade from 94 to 
85 degree sugar. 

The tax on 94-degree sugar would be ninety-five one-hundredths 
of a cent for the first 75 d and three one-hundredths of a cent 
for each additional degree above that, which would be 19 degrees. 
This would amount to $1.614 a hundred pounds. The tax on 
that hogshead of sugar would be $16.15 at 94 degrees. You take 
that same hogshead weighing 1,100 pounds instead of a thousand 
pounds, with 100 pounds of adulteration in it, and the tax on it 


“would be ninety-five one-hundredths for the first 75 degrees and 


then 10 degrees M es 85 degrees, making 35, which added to that 
makes $1.30 on à hundred pounds, and on 1,100 pounds it would 
amount to $14.30. Take that $14.30 from $16.05, and you have got 
$1.75 on a hogshead, or 181 cents on the hundred nds profit you 
make in the reduction of the tariff by reason of that adulteration. 

This process of adulteration was inexpensively done heretofore, 
and can it not be done again? Will it not be done again? Who 
can say that it will not? There is a profit to the sugar importers, 
if they choose to avail themselves of these adulterations, of 18} 
cents on the hundred pounds. 

A sugar importer told me only a short time ago in the course of 
a conversation with him, when he was complaining about the 
action of the New York custom-house, that the importers were 
subjected toall sorts of suspicion and all sorts of charges of fraud 
that were unwarranted and for which there was no foundation. 
He made the statement that he imported sugar from the West 
Indies; that when his of sugar started from the West Indies, 
it would grade at from 88 to 90 degrees, and it would be invoiced 
assugar grading from 88 to 90 degrees; but when it reached the 
New York custom-house, it would grade from 92 to 93 degrees, it 
having increased in saccharine grade; and he himself had been 
charged with being guilty of fraud in undertaking to importsugar 
of a higher grade under an invoice for a lower grade. 

I said to him, “How did that happen?” He said it was by orap- 
oration of the moisture that was contained in the sugar when it 
was shipped. If sugar can so far evaporate in the course of a 
voyage from the West Indies to New York as to increase the sac- 
charine test to such an extent as to cause the importer to be 
char, with fraud, I ask why, in the name of common sense, can 
not that same moisture be added by fraud before it starts out on 
the voyage by adding 100 pounds of water to a thousand pounds 
of sugar, and thus decrease taxation at the rate of 181 cents, which 
would be a great big margin of profit, that would amount to 
eight or ten million dollars in the entire sugar importations? 

r. President, I believe that the differences between the raw 
and the refined sugars foe ey to rest upon value. The law as it 
stands now, which regulates this tax by the value of the sugar, is 
right. If the article that was to betaxed as sugar had three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar in it, it was valued for the sugar that 


Was in it; if it had a full pound, it was still valued for all the 
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sugar in it. I believe that is the fairest way to doit. Ithink 


when these gentlemen resorted to a specific tax they committed a 
great blunder, which, in all human probability, will be availed 
of b ple dealing in sugar to rob the Treasury of its revenue 
by 8 the sugar by the addition of matter which will 
bring it under a lower test than it would otherwise have. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is aware that under the act of 
1883 the difference was four one-hundredths. Did he ever hear 
of any case of the kind he suggests under the provisions of that 
act which was in existence from 1883 to 1890? I never heard of 
any such case. 

.JONES of Arkansas. The Senator knows and I know that 
there were charges of stupendous frauds perpetrated under that 
sugar schedule, The trators were not all caught, but some 
of them were caught; and the one I mentioned just now was ex- 
posed, and it occurred under that very law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Oh, no. The Senator is talking about what 
occurred prior to 1883, The cases the Senator is now talking 
about occurred when we had a tariff based entirely upon the color 
test, but they never occurred under the act of 1883; and no such 
fraud as the Senator is now talking about ever occurred under 
my E "d ever occurred in practice, and any sugar man can tell 

at. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator knowsall about sugar, 
I should be me to have him tell me 1 ika could not occur. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not know all about sugar. In the first 
place, it costs more to get the adulterations out than is gained by 
putting them in; and if sugar is adulterated, the polariscopic test 
would be increased. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Everybody knows that these adul- 
terants have very little saccharine in them before they are burned; 
and after they are burned they have practically none. Suppose 
you adulterate with water, would it be very expensive to get that 


out? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The frauds which the Senator is talking about 
occurred prior to 1883, under a tariff where the test was based en- 
tirely upon color, where they took sugars testing 98 or 95 degrees, 
the very best sugars, and colored them by the mixture of caramel; 
but there were never any such frauds as the Senator is talking 
about since that time. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Was there any difficulty then in get- 
ting the caramel out? 

Mr. ALDRICH. None whatever. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then there would not be any diffi- 
culty in getting the caramel out now. f 

Mr. ALDRICH. If it was caramel, no; but we had this law 
from 1883 to 1890 and there never was any fraud perpetrated, and 
there could not be. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, I do not remember the difference 
between the law of 1883 and that of 1890. [do not know what 
guards there were in those laws that are not in this; but it does 
seem to me that three one-hundreths of a cent between every de- 
gree, which the Senate has offered to those who are willing to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to commit fraud, will be an 
opportunity which they will not be slow to take advantage of. 
As to whether there were frauds under the law of 1883, I doubt 
if the Senator from Rhode Island knows everything that was 
done under that law, although he may know most of it. 

I have no doubt frauds have been committed upon the revenue 
in hundreds of ways that have never been detected. They ma 
have been committed, and I have suggested that such 5 
ties ought to have been ed against by providing for a less 
difference between the different degrees of sugar than has been 
2 in this bill. This bill ought to go back to the conference, 
if for no other reason, for the of correcting that wrong 
and so that there should not a difference of more than one- 
hundredth of a cent between the different d Then there 
will be no temptation to make calculations in such a way that 
there would be a benefit to come to the importers of sugar from its 
adulteration. These things guene to be considered. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Iwillask the Senator from Arkansas whether, 
under the operation of the law of 1883, Secre Fairchild did 
not have to di ish the amount of drawbacks allowed to sugar 
refiners on account of their getting more drawback under the law 
than they were entitled to, and whether or not the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was not instructed to 8 the su trust for defraud- 
ing the Government by obtaining from the Government more 
drawback for the e of their sugars than they were entitled to? 

Mr. JONES of Ar . Iremember that Secretary Fairchild 
had some considerable trouble with the sugar people at that time, 
but the particulars I do not recall. Iamvery much obliged, how- 
ever, to my friend from Louisiana for calling attention to that 
matter; and I have no doubt that his statement is correct. 

One can understand that in India, where hundreds of millions 
of people are crowded into a small country, where people live 
year by year on the small crop of rice raised by each, a failure 
of crop brings untold misery; but in a country like ours, where 


we have a wide expanse of 5 unsettled territory, and 
where there is a constant effort to induce ea plod for the 
purpose of increasing the numbers of our people, blessed by Prov- 
idence with the greatest natural resources, a genial climate, a fer- 
tile soil, with all the cereals and all the fruits belonging to a 
temperate climate growing luxuriantly in every section, with 
boundless supplies of coal, iron, and timber, where seedtime and 
harvest, under God’s providence, do not fail, it seems incredible 
that there should be at any time a condition of general financial 
distress. 

Our people are energetic, temperate, and frugal; blessed with 
great activity, earnestness, and originality, they labor incessantly, 
economize constantly, and yet are face to face with want. It is 
not their fault. They belong to that all-conquering and uncon- 
querable race which has given civilization to mankind and which 
has subdued nature in every climate. These distressing condi- 
tions, recognized and admitted by everybody, are not without 
cause. If we are capable of self-government, it is our duty to 
search out and know this cause. Under these conditions no man 
has a right to allow his per prejudices to lead him aside from 
the fearless pursuit of the truth. It is a sacred duty, binding on 
the conscience of every man who loves his fellow-man, to omit no 
effort to understand the cause of this widespread distress and to 
remove it if within his power. 

The pending bill is framed on the theory that more taxes will 
relieve the present distress. It is clear enough, if one man or one 
set of men shall be allowed to levy these taxes on their fellows, 
that the condition of those who are permitted to levy the taxes 
for their own benefit may be yrelieved by the enactment of 
such a law. But what must be the condition of those u whom 
such taxes are levied? Bowed already by the burdens of taxation, 
harassed and distressed by debt and want, those who must sub- 
mit to the exactions of the favored few will only have their con- 
dition made harder and harder by the grin "gre omona ns of this 
bill .An increase in the cost of nails and glass, wood screws, 
china ware, glassware, woolen cloths, and cotton goods, ma 
readily swell the fortunes of those who manufacture and se 
these articles; but every cent legislated into their pockets by this 
bill must be taken out of the pockets of the consumers. 

Statistics of Mulhall show that the American people heretofore 
have been the greatest consumers on earth. Our internal com- 
merce has exceeded anything of a kindred character that has ever 
existed in the world. 'This was because of the prosperous condi- 
tion of the masses of our people. A continuing scale of falling 
prices for the last twenty has ually decreased the power 
of consumption among those who have heretofore lived in ease 
and plenty. rd are Snine fewer necessaries of life than was 
ever the case in their lives before, considering the natural condi- 
tions by which they are surrounded. When the spring is dried 
m river must go dry. Without the fountain of prosperity, 
which is the compensation earned by the daily labor of the toiling 
masses of the country, there can be no hope of maintaining the 
volume of either domestic or foreign commerce. The great and 
crying need of the hour is to relieve the masses of the people from 
the burdens under which they struggle; to increase their power 
to consume; to make them prosperous, for when they are pros- 
perous all branches of commerce are prosperous, and when they 
suffer want commerce must suffer tion. 

Men who have heretofore given little attention to questions of 
this kind are asking each other why these things are. Stern neces- 
sity has driven them to an examination of questions which had to 
them no allurements within themselves, and the conviction has 
come home to their minds that this condition is notthe result of nat- 
ural causes, but springs from unjust laws. I for one believe that 
this bill will, when enacted into law. utterly disappoint its friends, 
that there will be no substantial revival of business as the result of 
it, that there will be nostimulation of commerce by reason of this 
law boing written on the statute books, It may be possible that 
there will be a temporary vitality infused into idle mills, which 
may continue for a short time; but it will soon be past, and pres- 
ent conditions will continue until some other remedy s be 
adopted. Suppose you start the mills, of what avail would it be 
if there were no market for the product? 

True, all of the goods which can be produced by the great body 
of our manufacturing establishments are needed by the people of 
the country, but their powerw supply their needs is m by 
their ability to control the medium of exchange. Money is the 
lifeblood of commerce; without it there can be no trade, and no 
matter how great the necessity for manufactured goods among 
the people of the country, they can not be bought unless the means 
of buying them shall be at d. Unless, then, there is some 
means devised of increasing the capacity of the people to consume, 
it is idle to devise means for increasing the capacity of producing 
manufactured articles. I have given as careful thought to this 
question as I am capable of. When I lock at the fact that there has 
been a steady, ual, uniform decline in prices from 1873 until 
this time, that this decline in prices has been almost world-wide, 
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and has taken place in all countries which have closed the doors 
of their mints to silver, it seems to me that this is the great cause 
of this condition of continually falling prices. 

Changes in the tariff law of the United States can not account 


for the continual decline of prices in Great Britain. Differences 
in tariff conditions in the various civilized nations seem to have 
no effect whatever in making or aggravating the conditions of 
distress prevailing amongst all enlightened men, There seems to 
be some other cause operating through all the civilized world 
where these conditions exist, and the one cause operating in them 
all, so far as [ am able to see, is that one of denying to silver the 
right of use as money. This bill, levying the highest rates of 
tariff taxes ever known in this country, will only aggravate the 
evils already almost unendurable. 

Similar conditions to those existing in this country at this time 
have existed at other times in the history ofthe world. They 
have been followed. I believe, in every instance by either a prac- 
tical destruction of the civilization in which they originated or an 
overthrow of the government which brought about the conditions. 

We are confronted to-day, in my opinion, with the greatest 
question which has ever challenged the attention of men, Wrongs 
can berighted by revolution, or they may be endured to such an 
extehtas actually to destroy the civilization in which they have 
grown up. But the question to be determined now is, Has civi- 
lized and enlightened man sufficient intelligence to correct these 
evils, under which we now live, by the peaceful methods of tho 
ballot, without a resort to violence, without bloodshed, without a 
disastrous social upheaval such as practically reorganizes society? 
The question of our fitness to govern ourselves is on trial at this 
time. I believe that human liberty is involved in the success or 
faiiure of this struggle. I believe that the outcome of the present 
struggle will be that civilization will survive and grow brighter 
and grander and higher in its scope and eerie than it has ever 
been before, or that it will be smothered out and extinguished by 
the avarice and greed of those who are making enormous fortunes 
by the enactment of unjust and unequal laws. The great need of 
the hour is proper monetary laws and just taxation. They are in- 
separable. Neither can be neglected without disaster. They are 
inseparably connected in any just government, and must stand or 
fall together. 

In a country like ours people conld continue to exist without 
buying and selling. I have myself personal experience of a 
condition of things of this kind. During the war, when the rail- 
roads were stopped, when the steamboats had ceased to navigate 
the rivers, there was a complete cessation of everything like com- 
merce in the interior of the Southern States. Every farm pro- 
duced all it consumed, and as a necessary consequenceit consumed 
allit produced. The family engagedin agricultural pursuits, and 
undertaking to manufacture clothing, boots. shoes, hats, and all 
of the implements of husbandry and mechanical conveniences of 
a farm, would be unable to do more than supply its own needs. 

That this was the actual fuct I know by observation; and when- 
ever a condition of things originates in this country which makes 
it necessary for a farmer to raise all he consumes at home, he will 
be in such a condition as to becompelled to consume all he produces 
at home. What must be the result of such a condition of things? 
There will be no necessity for railroads; trains would haul empty 
cars; there would be no inducement to commerce; no inducement 
to undertake to effect exchanges in such a condition of things. 
The dying out of civilization, the disuse of schools and churches, 
the abandonment of all that we now recognize as civilization, 
would be the inevitable and necessary consequence rapidly fol- 
lowing the establishment of such a condition of things. rtainly 
no friend of his race can advocate sucha state of things. To have 
the hands of time go back on the dial until the conditions exist- 
ing in the Dark Ages are reproduced is certainly not desirable. 

Whence come the phenomenal fortunes which have grown up 
in the last forty years in this country? Nothing similar has ever 
existed in the history of civilized men. It is abnormal, unnatural, 
and unreasonable, and has sprung from these twin evils, unwise 
financial laws and wicked national taxation. But even these men, 
or some of them, are beginning to recognize the fact that there is 
some disorder in the country. 

The accumulation of enormous wealth in the hands of a few 
and the great and widespread porer, amongst the millions, in so 
far as it is the result of unjust legislation, should be stayed. If 
the unequal operations of tariff laws have brought about such re- 
sults, they ought to be changed. It has certainly not resulted 
from the want of high-tariff taxation. That condition has been 
the rule for all these forty years, and these evils have grown u 
while it existed. I believe that the tariff laws have contribute 
greatly to this unnatural and unjust distribution of wealth, but I 
do not believe that they have, by any means, been the sole cause. 
I am earnestly in favor of returning to that fair, just, equal sys- 
tem of laws under which each individual has equal and exact 
justice and where special privileges are unknown. I believe that 
this alone will not correct the evil. 


Those men who have accumulated large fortunes under the ex- 
isting conditions are usually active, forceful, and selfish. Havin 
been engrossed in their occupations, they have given little thought 
to general conditions, and in this they are no worse than other 
men. Having been successful, they are pleased with the condi- 
tions under which their success has grown up; they are naturally 
inclined to look upon any criticism of those conditions as bein 
incendiary and treasonable. But even those men, or some o 
them, are beginning to recognize the fact that there is some dis- 
order in this country. 

Mr. President, one of the great wrongs which has resulted from 
this system of taxation is that while taxes are levied ostensibly 
for the purpose of raising revenue, the real purpose is to give 
incidental benefits to other people. I have in my hand a state- 
ment which I will not detain the Senate to read. It was made 
up at my request when the bill was under consideration and care- 
fully prepared by a man whom I regard as thoroughly competent 
to prepare such a statement. I mean Mr. Schoenhof, aman who 
by travel, experience, and close observation is certainly as well 
qualified to judge of the effects of tariff laws as any man in this 
country; à man whom I believe to be inspired by the loftiest 
patriotism, by the strongest devotion to this Government and its 
laws, and whom [ believe to be thoroughly honest. There are 
some points in this statement to which I wish to call attention. 

Immediately after the law which passed in 1894 went into effect, 
he instituted some investigations as to the effect on prices. I will 
read a paragraph. though it will be printed in the body of what I 
propose to insert, from what he says about the way he arrived at 
those prices: : 


In order to test the accuracy of this estimate— 


I will say that he was connected with us in trying to arran 
the details of the tariff bill, and I asked him at the time to e 
an estimate about what would be the saving to the American 
ple on the wool schedule alone by putting wool on the free list 
and reducing the tariff on woolen goods as we proposed to reduce 
them in that bill. 

His estimate was—and I will set out the processes by which he 
arrived at it—that there would be a saving to the consumers of 
$170,000,000 on the item of woolen goods alone. He says: 

In order to test the accuracy of this estimate, I obtained from various com- 
mission merchants selling the products of American mills in New York 
2323335353080 ( 
the "done on Rance: or rather docent AE WOCL nem made of carded 
wool in flannel weaving style, worsted clothing known under the name of 
clay diago and eres, ladies' dress 5 

What is the effect? Take the Mailand class of goods, 35 inches 
wide. The price in October, 1892, was 323 cents a yard. The 
price in October, 1894, had come down to 23 cents. and the price 
in April, 1895, had declined to 19 cents. Another class of the same 
goods, 50 inches wide, the price in 1892 was 45 cents; in 1894, 35 
cents; in 1895, 29 cents, Another class, 50 inches wide, the price 
was 574 cents in 1892, 42} cents in 1894, and 36 cents in 1895, 
These were the average prices. The statement shows on October, 
1894, a reduction of 22 per cent in the price of woolen goods, and 
an average reduction in April, 1895, from the prices of 1892 of 363 
percent. This seemed to justify the estimate made by him. 

In 1894, shortly after the passage of the tariff bill, I made an 
estimate of the saving that would accrue to the consumers of 
manufactures of wool in the United States on account of the 
freeing of woolfrom duty. The sum arrived at was 3170,000,000, 
'The method I adopted to obtain this result is the following: The 
product of American mills in 1890, according to the census, is 
given at $338,000,000. In this is included carpets, hosiery, and 
knit goods. Carpets were for a number of years selling at a price 
not above the foreign selling price of similar goods, if allowance 
is made for the enhanced price of the raw material in consequence 
of the duty thereon. Of knit goods and hosiery a considerable 
proportion is made of cotton. Making allowance for this item, not 
comparable to the dutx- paid price of foreign corresponding manu- 
factures, I computed these items to be covered by about $50,000,- 
000, which, deducted from the above amount, leaves $258.000,000, 
To this ought to be added 15 per cent to cover the increase in pop- 
alano, to wit, $42,000,000, and would leave $330,000,000 as the 
total. 

“The importations of wool and worsted manufactures in the 
year 1889-90 amounted to $54,000,000 (exclusive of rags, mungo, 
shoddy, noils, etc., generally classed with manufactures). e 
duty paid thereon was $53,000,000; total landing value of foreign 
importations, $107,000,000. Adding this to the above valuation of 
domestic manufactures would give a net value of foreign and 
domestic goods of $437,000,000. This is the net value in the im- 

rters’ and commission merchants’ warehouses. To this has to 

added discount, commission, importer's profit, freight and dis- 
tributing expenses, and jobber's and retailer's profits, which I 
believe is within reasonable lines if we compute it at 60 per cent, 
and amounts to $263,000,000, which gives a total of $700,000,000, 
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: * Against this the cost under the Wilson tariff would be as fol- 
ows: 


Net value, foreign and domestic goods. $437, 000, 000 
Less difference in cost by tariff reduction, equal to 
49 per cent of the old duty, being 24} per cent of 


the duty pr!!! ance etn eka nine 106, 000, 000 


Leaving net value of domestic goods from mill 
and imported goods duty paid............. 331, 000, 000 

Add to this to cover items as above at the same rate, 
to wil; pere oe ae 199, 000, 000 


Amount of consumers’ value for woolen goods 


under the new tariff .....................- 530, 000, 000 

Consumers’ value under old tariff.................. 700, 000, 000 
Balance saved to consumer through tariff re- 

dücHolaz — ER 170, 000, 000 


In order to test the accuracy of this estimate, I obtained from 
various commission merchants selling the products of American 
millsin New York pricesof leading fabrics of woolens and worsteds, 
which will be found on pages 303-305 of my work on Money 
and Prices, published in 1896. I took the prices on flannels, or 
rather so-called all-wool sackings, made of carded wool in flannel- 
weaving style, worsted clothing, known under the name of clay 
diagonalsand cashmeres, andladies'dressgoods. Itook, asa start- 
ing point, the prices for October, 1892, as prices not subject to the 
influences of any impendio changes in the tariff, and the prices 
for October, 1894, as being the prices after the tariff had gone into 
effect giving the manufacturers free wool, but still leaving the ad 
valorem rates on manufactures of wool as before, and thirdly, the 
prices for April, 1895; that is, after the reduced duties on woolens 
and worsteds had gone into effect. 


Prices of all-wool sackings. 


cc 
Matiengd. 00 Ince c.c E ES ase d aq eatem 


Average for seven numbers 


Decline S October, 1894, price from 1892 price, 

SD . A SPIER: 
Decline of April, 1895, price from 1892 price, per 

cen 


Price of worsted cloth and of ladies’ dress goods of domestic production but 
subject to an active foreign competition, 


Domestic prices 8 


from the mill. shipp d 
price o 
compet- 
1802, 1804-95. ing 
Worsted dome ens wide: 
Quali ay— 
.75 2 . 60 
45 tp ne 
1.40 .90 .49 
1.0 827 E 
371 277 sd 
.50 82) d 


“The all-wool sackings had for years been free from foreign 
competition,as American producers were W forei 
duty-paid goods, so as to exclude them completely in all but the 
higher priced foreign goods, which had no advantage over Ameri- 
can goods except that of a higher finish. It will be seen that the 
fall in prices in these was 22 per cent before the new tariff went 
into effect. and the fall extended to 363 per cent after the new tariff 
had been in force for three months, which shows that the estimate 
made by me in the tables referred to above was MA be- 
low the actual occurrence, even in such goods as are not subject 
to foreign competition. 

** The fall in the price of domestic goods which had been subject 
to close foreign competition, combed-yarn fabrics, was equall 
large, if not larger, as shown by the above table. Instead of a fa 
around 25 per cent, as I have adopted for this computation to cover 
the fall in prices, in reality, as shown by these concrete facts, a 


fall of one-third to three-eighths actually took place between the 
normal prices of 1892 and the prices subsequent to the enactment 
of the new tariff. : 

** Now, of course, it would not be safe to assume that because 
this large reduction in the expense of the people for clothing and 
woolen goods took place when the tariff was reduced that the 
same expense would be added to their burdens with the new tariff, 
which adds again the duty on wool and the compensatory duty on 
wool manufactures in the same ratio as under the tariff of 1590. 
We will therefore adopt another method, and a more positive one, 
for arriving at the status of cost under new conditions. 

Under preceding tariffs the limited selections of wools accessi- 
ble to our manufacturers had strongly operated against them. 
The change in fashion from woolen and carded-yarn goods to 
worsteds, combed-yarn fabrics, had only developed strongly in 
the latter part of the eighties. It found our mills unprepared. 
They were mostly erected in times when little was known of 
worsted such as we now know as worsteds and combed-yarn fab- 
rics. They were not able to supply the people with the fabrics 
they CAPE wanted; they had to be imported, and were im- 

orted, as the immense quantities brought in under high rates of 

uty of the tariffs of 1883 and 1890 amply testify. They were, in 
1890, $56,582,432; 1891, $41,060,080; 1892, $35,565,879, and in 1898, 
the Ter preceding the change in the tariff, $38,048,515. 

Now our mills have become acquainted with the superior 
qualities of Australian and other merino wools which produce the 
beautiful combed fabrics now commonly in use. They have ex- 
tended their productive capacities, and prices will hereafter more 
depend, in combed-wool fabrics, as they previously did in carded- 
wool fabrics, on domestic competition. It will therefore be some- 
what more difficult to estimate the ultimate ratio of increase in the 
cost of woolens and worsteds as a whole. One thing, however, is 
certain: That wool prices will determine the price of the fabric. 
It is expected that American wools will reach the price of foreign 
wools plus the duty. It is safe to estimate the increased cost of 
woolen goods on the basis of the wools consumed in manufacture. 
The additional price of clothing wools will be 10 cents a pound, on 
combing wools 11 cents a pound, and on carpet wools 4 cents a 
pound. Few carpet wools that would pay more than 4 cents a 
pound will be imported, and it is therefore safe to base the esti- 
mate on that class of wool which does not pay in excess of 4 cents 


a pound. 

The wool clip of the United States will for a few years to come 
probably not exceed 300,000.000 pounds. The importations for 
1898 were 125,000,000 pounds of class 1 wool. 

“The importations of manufactures of wool in the estimate 
amounted to $53,494,400. The importations under the new tariff 
I have estimated at $24,000,000 in manufactures of wool. 

In consequence of the improvements in American manufactur- 
ing methods and extension of facilities, alluded to above. the $30,- 
000.000 of excluded foreign products, deducted from my tables, will 
be manufactured here. Allowing for the pound of manufactured 
wool, which includes dress goods and all the lower and medium 
classes of wool, and worsted fabrics which will be manufactured 
here, but which were imported under the tariff of 1894, at a rate 
of 60 cents per pound, would give about 50,000,000 pounds of 

If we were to take the compensatory rate of 4 pounds of 
greasy wool to make 1 pound of cloth as is provided for in the 
tariff, we would have 200,000,000 pounds of wool to import in ad- 
dition to the wool here already given as the consumption of for- 
eign wool of our mills. If we take the lower rate of 3} pounds 
as applying to goods of a lower grade in the compensatory duties, 
we would have 175,000,000 pounds to start. Itdoes not, however, 
take 4 pounds or 34 pounds of greasy en wool to make 1 
pound of the cloth which we have imported hitherto. Wools 
which are mostly imported and chiefly used in worsteds are 
Australian wools. They shrink about 50 per cent, and with the 
allowance for the shrinkage in manufacturing of these wools, it 
would not take more than 2} pounds of wool to make 1 pound of 
clean cloth. 

* But with all due allowance for heavier shrinking wools com- 
ing from South America to be mixed in, an estimate of 3 pounds 
would be ample, and this even would leave 150,000,000 pounds to 
be supplied on the basis of consumption for 1896. This would 
give us 575,000.000 pounds of wool in the grease to be manufac- 
tured in America. This, at a rate of 10 cents a pound, is $57,500,- 
000 that the wool in the woolen goods of the people would cost 
more than under the tariff of 1894. 

“ To this we have to add about 25,000,000 pounds of class 2 
wools, including hair, mohair, and alpaca, at the rate of 11 cents 
a pound, and about 125,000,000 pounds of carpet wools, which 
would swell the price of wool consumed by an additional $7,750,- 
000, bringing the total enhanced cost of wool to $65,250,000. This 
is the mere additional cost of wool. It is, however, a well-known 
fact that the raw material in manufacturing does not keep its 
arithmetical position, but increases in proportion to the number 
of processes it has to go through till it occupies the finished article 
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which is intended for its ultimate use. It has to shoulder in each 


process of manufacture and remanufacture the percentage of ex- 
se and profit necessary to compensate the manipulator, manu- 
8 and merchant. Now, the ultimate end of wool is cloth- 
ing, and in an article of clothing wool uently goes through 
a dozen hands of manufacturers and dealers till it reaches 

the consumer. E 

In my treatise, The Destructive Influence of the Tariff on 
Manufactures and Trade, published in 1883, I calculated the cost 
of à d of scoured wool going from the manufacturer of 
wool into the hands of the clothing manufacturer, and making 1 

und of finished goods, and thence through the hands of the 

ealers, with the profits of the different manipulators and dealers 
added. I took the most direct way, with the exclusion of all un- 
necessary middlemen, and I found the profit and expense charges 
under free wool to amount to $1.12, as an addition to the cost of 
the wool and the direct labor expense, pure and simple, Follow- 
ing the same line of ois Peres under a duty of 80 cents per pound 
of scoured wool, I found that the same percentages of profit and 
expense charges foot up $1.80. Consequently, a difference of 68 
cents as cumulative 8 and expense charges on the enhanced 
price of the wool and inclusive of 10 cents of duties on chemicals 
and dyestuffs,etc. Taking out that latter item and coming strictly 
down to the enhanced price of the wool, I have 58 cents, against 
80 cents of duty paid, which would leave nearly twice as much to 
be paid by the consumer in the cloth and clothing as is contained 
in the wool that goes into the fabric. 

The same ratio of progression may be taken for goods sold over 
thecounter. Practically all goods to-day have to go through dif- 
ferents of changing han till they reach the consumer. The 
profits and expenses in the above calculation, added to the original 
cost of the cloth by the 3 and by the clothing 
dealer, are in piece goods added by the jobber and the retail dealer in 
dry goods, and the final result in added percentages to the original 
cost on account of profit and expense charges will not be mate- 
rially different from that taken in the above computation. 

I believe it is safe to say, therefore, that the cost of wool to 
the consumer, in the finished product, will be twice the amount 
of duty on it in enhanced value. If the manufacturer and dealer 
were not to charge the difference on the fabric, his compensation 
would be in N reduced by nearly one-half, which, of 
course, as everybody knows, is against all trade rules and ex- 
periences. But not to take the measure of progressive 
value to be on the conservative side, we will take the enhanced 
cost of wool when it comes into the consumer's hands as two and 
one-half times the enhanced value by the tariff on wool, which 
would bring us to $153,125,000. To this we have to add the en- 
hanced cost of the $25,000,000 of imported goods. 

„The imported woolens and worsteds under the new tariff and 
with the recent development of our industries will probably be 
imported only in the Maher grades, where weight is a smaller 
quantity in value. Now, the enhanced duty in this class of 
goods will not be more than 30 per cent over the present rate, the 
more expensive class only being considered importable. We have, 
therefore, seven and one-half millions to add, and taking 60 per 
cent to cover profits and charges (as in my initiatory estimate on 
Portam Koode; and rather too conservative), this makes an addi- 
tional value of $12,000,000 to the wool bill, and gives a total of 
$175,000,000 as the additional cost on account of the tax on wool 
to the consumers of the United States. 

“ This is the most direct way and the most conservative estimate 
that can be on the enhancement of wool manufactures in 
price by the operation of the duties on wool, and it does not take 

mto account any excess of profit the manufacturer may be able 
to put on his goods in consequence of higher protective rates than 
existed under the tariff of 1894. It shows clearly the cnmulative 
process of duties laid on raw materials in enhancing values against 
the duty on an article which is merely a tax for revenue on articles 
of consumption like sugar, which go directly into the consumer's 
hands and without undergoing processes of manufacture and re- 
manufacture.” 

I have asked Mr. Schoenhof to make an estimate of the importa- 
tions of woolen goods and the probable effect on the prions by the 
present bill, and he has made it full and complete, and I will put it 
in the RECORD. He estimates that the cost of woolen goods under 
the bill will be in a single year $175,000,000 more than under the 

resent law; that of the $175,000,000, $50,000,000 will go into the 
sury. leaving $125,000,000 as a profit to go to the mannfac- 
turers, to middlemen, and other expenses of all sorts which are 
necessarily incurred by reason of the imposition of these taxes. 
It is not all profit, of course, some of it being compensation for 
wages. But the point is that where we levy a tax of $50,000,000 
upon woolen we levy incidental taxes of $125,000,000, which 
does not go into the Treasury. Of the $175,000,000 increased taxes 
by reason of this bill, but $50,000,000 will g into the Treasury, 
while $125,000,000 will go to private individuals, 


The same thing through the sugar schedule. I will not 
detain the Senate by stating the whole of this pen but that 
there must be an increase in the cost of sugar to the consumer by 
reason of the tax which is put on the raw sugar, nobody will deny. 
The estimate made by him is that while the Government will get 
$55,000,000 of revenue as the result of the imposition of the sugar 
tax, there will be incidental taxes amonnting to $40,000,000 or 
$45,000,000 going to other people. There has been a great deal of 
indignation felt among Senators at the exorbitant profits to be 
made by the sugar dealers because of the increase in the cost of 
sugar, yet there is more than twice as much—about three times 
as much—of incidental tax levied upon wool which goes to pri- 
vate parties as there is levied on sugar. 

The sugar tax is an ontrageous one. Everybody sees it, and I 
have endeavored to explain how it operates, and how unjustly it 
M dove But these concealed taxes on woolen goods are so 
adroitly covered up, so completely hidden from view, that it is a 
difficult matter to appreciate how onerously they'operate, while 
they absolutely carry as incidental protection, as a benefit to pri- 
vate individuals, three times as much money as is carried by the 
incidental taxes on sugar. 

1 wil include the statement in my remarks as made by this 
gentleman: 

“It remains now only to state what amount of Hon will go 
into the Treasury out of this large sum collected from the people 
as the result of the tax on wool. 

The revenue, of course, is derived alone from imported wools 
and imported woolens. We haveestimated in this statement that 
the importations of class 1 wool, to make up for the increased pro- 
duction of our mills to cover that amount of which for- 
merly used to be imported and will be excluded by the changed 
tariff rates as well as by changed manufacturing conditions, 
will be 150,000,000 pounds. To this has to be added 125,000,000 
pounds imported per year on the present conditions of large im- 
portations of woolens. 


These 275,000,000 pounds, at the rate of duty of 10 


Curiis WIE viel] as oo ett e $27, 500, 000 
Class 2 wool, averaged at 25,000,000 pounds, at 11 cents 
Pee pons wlytd. 2 area canes 2, 750, 000 
125,000,000 pounds of carpet wool, at 4 cents a pound, - 
WIC TZ AE ES S Cg xS 5, 000, 000 
Total revenue from wool...................... 35, 250, 000 


To this has to be added the revenue from woolen importations, 
which I have estimated under the new tariff as $24,000,000. I 
have taken the duties on these, as on finer goods, to average about 
80 per cent. The revenue from this sum will yield, therefore, 
$19,200,000, The revenue from wool and woolens will therefore 
be $50,450,000, being $50,450,000 revenue against $175,000,000 ad- 
ditional cost, which goes into the hands of the sheep raiser, the 
manufacturers, dealers, and middlemen engaged in production 
and distribution. 

**On the other hand, we may take sugar which is imported as 
fully six to one of that which is produced here, and by the nature 
of its use does not undergo any dd of cumulative charges 
other than from the refiner to the dealer, and is subject only to 
close rates of profits. £ 

** Here the tariff, under the amended Senate bill, is estimated to 
yield to the Government $53,000,000. It must be considered here 
that only part of the imported sugars are dutiable; that the 
sugars from the Hawaiian Islands are imported free. If they were 
e to the dutiable values, the income would be about sixty 

ions. 

„Against this is to be set the sugar produced in America, for 
which the American consumer pays as high as imported duty- 
paid sugar: 


Pounds, 
The average production for the last three years of " 
cane sugar Was 627, 950, 000 
The productionof beet sugar amounts now to about. 80, 000, 000 


** Consequently we have about 700,000,000 pounds of domestic 
sugar, against something like 4,000,000,000 pounds, or if the duty- 
paid sugar is taken into consideration alone, 3,500,000,000 pounds, 
of foreign sugars imported. 

Under these considerations, and puko Mhe duty-paid price on 
ec bees 2 mug nas ic 5 neve in 1 instance $10,500,000 
collec om the people by the producer of sugar, against $58,- 
000,000 collected by the Government. vx 

** To this additional cost, in order to make a complete offset, we 
would have to add whatever percen of profits may be added 
in the different of going from the refiner to the dealer onto 
the price of the an value of sugar by virtue of the sugar 
duty. If we were to add 50 per cent on 8 ice of raw 
sugar imported and produced at home, it d probably not be 
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far out of the way in reaching the additional cost to the consumer 
by virtue of the tariff on sugar: 


Pounds. 
We imported in 18906 PR iem pet 3, 548, 536, 815 
Add to this raw sugar of domestic production 700, 000, 000 
Ax we KONO; 20055 eee credi wd rdc 4, 248, 536, 815 
** Now, take these su to average about 92 degrees; then the 
duty per pound would be 1.51 cents. The total dutiable amount 
OU therefore be $64,000,000. 


“ Sugars above No. 16 Dutch standard, er TENAN refined 
beet, amounted to about 180,000,000 pounds. e duty on these 
under the new tariff will amount to 2.33} cents per pound. The 
duty on this will amount to $4,203,000 if taken all as German 
sugars with the bounty equivalent added. If we add this to the 
amount of $64,000,000 as the enhanced price of raw sugar, we 
have sixty-eight millions as the additional cost of sugar. 

It must be said that the countervailing duty of 381 cents is so 
much additional cost to the consumer, as the American refiner 
will charge that much more on his sugars. Against this, how- 
ever, can be brought the very weighty answer that the American 
sugars are mostly cane sugars, and as such in the refined state are 
worth about that much more than granulated beet sugars, which 
have to pay the additional duty of 38} cents. Making all due 
allowance for these points, we may say that thirty-five millions is 
added to the cost on Sugat on account of the tariff outside of that 
part that goes into the ury. ` 

* We have to add to this, however, the duty-paid price, which 
does not go into the , on domestic sugar, which we have 
taken at 700,000,000 pounds, and the duty on which would amount 
toten millions. If we add this to the e millions as the 

Iusage charge on sugar, if that were all made dutiable, we 
have $15,000,000 to go to those who are interested in the produc- 
tion and distribution of domestic and foreign sugars inst fifty- 
threemillions for raw sugar and the four ions for ed sugar, 
as mentioned above—in other words, fifty-seven millions of revenue 
against forty-five millions of extra charges on account of the duty.” 

Mr. President, I have already taken too much time, having 

ken longer than I anticipated when I began. Before I sit 
own, however, ican not forbear calling attention to what has 
already been discussed to a considerable extent in the Senate. 
While I have been undertaking to show the sins of commission 
on the part of the conference committee, I have not as yet said 
anything about their action on the only tax that was levied against 
people who handle money. Take this bill and study it from 
** acetic acid” to **zaffer," study it from the chemical schedule to the 
end of the free list, and you will find that the renees taxis levied 
in every instance upon those goods which find their way into the 
homes of the poor. It is a tax on consumption, and it is intended 
to reach every individual who has a wife and children, in the con- 
sumption of everything that it takes to make them comfortable. 
You look in vain from end to end of the bill to find anything 
levied on capital. You look in vain for anything that seems to 
us to be fair and just taxation. 

Mr. President, almost every State in the Union provides that all 
taxation shall be ad valorem. Itis the belief of American citizens 
everywhere that all taxes, whether national, State, or municipal, 
ought to be levied in proportion to the property a person has; that 
the benefits he derives from the Government ought to measure his 
obligations to the Government; that the man who owns a million 
dollars’ worth of property ought to pay ten times the tax paid by 
a man who owns a hundred thousand dollars’ worth, and that he 
ought to pay a hundred times as much as the man who owns ten 
thousand dollars’ worth. Under the system of tariff protection, 
however, the poor devil with a wife and five children, who is not 
worth $5,000, if he consumes the same, pays just as much toward 
the support of the National Government as the man worth $100,- 
000. N is not right. It is fundamentally wrong. It is an in- 
stance of that sort of crooked taxation which, it seems to me, when 
the intelligence of the American people has been once aroused on 
the subject, will not be allowed to exist much longer. 

The Senate placed in the bill with great alacrity a proposition 
that there should be a small amount of money paid by those for- 
tunate enough to handle bonds and stocks—a very small tax. It 
was put in the bill here without a dissenting voice, and yet the 
conference committee come out of the conference, where they 
have been locked up with the House conferees for days and days, 
and without one single word of explanation to the ate as to 
why they receded from that tax, they simply, in that of the 
conference report where it says **that the Senate e from its 
amendments numbered,” put in 856.“ There was not a word as 
to what it was, not a syllable to call attention to it, and but for 
the vigilance of the Senator from California [Mr. WHITE], as he 
loo down the page, calling attention to it, it probably would 
have passed without notice and without comment. 

I respectfully submit that if there is one solitary item of just 


taxation in the bill, that was the item. It was the item as to 
which the Senate conferees ought to have exhibited some of the 
great astuteness that they showed in handling the conferees on 
the part of the House in other schedules, by bringing them to 
take the Senate view of that one. Iam amazed at the wonderful 
success of the conferees on the part of the Senate in pim 
the House conferees, contrary to the publie declarations o all 
the members of that body tbat they would never give up their 
sugar schedule, to t the Senate schedule with all its enor- 
mities, to swallow the thing whole, almost without modification, 
aggravated in some instances. Yet this one item of beneficent 
taxation was passed over without a solitary effort on the part of 
the Senate conferees, and nothing was said about it on the part of 
the House conferees. 

I presume attention was not called to it there. Possibly, as 
nobody on the other side had any opportunity to read the bill, 
it may not have been known that it was in the bill. Neverthe- 
m: it wasthere. ao 5 poe. know it. They v hold 

e party responsible for it whic been guilty of neglecting 
the public interest in allowing the amendment to go out of the 
bill. Mr. President, this is a fearful accountability and one which 
I hope will not be forgotten. 

There are a number of things which I should like to discuss in 
this connection, but I have already taken more time than I in- 
tended, and I will conclude by reference to one more matter. I 
will not take the time of the Senate to go through this matter, but 
I will insert in my remarks chapter 2 of a book written by Thomas 
G. Shearman, of New York, entitled Natural Taxation. Itclearly 
and distinctly sets out the radical errors of thesystem of taxation 
which is now being acra and exaggerated by this bill, and 
Ithink it well to call the attention of the Senate and of the people 

y toit. I regret that I have not the 12 to read 
the chapter. I am sure it would be wonderfully instructive to all 
the members of the Senate. A few lines of it will not be amiss, 
and I am certain that when Senators listen to it they willread the 
remainder. He says: 


What are bad taxes? „ all taxes are bad which bear most heavily 


psy and who derive the least benefit from 


system. s see poeta taxation most in use in all 
civilized . has all these faults: 
The taxes under this system are always paid to the government by persons 


who are authorized and expected to recover the amount from some one else, 
with interest and a profit, upon which the lew places no limit. 

I shall not detain the Senate by reading the chapter. I will 
insert it in my remarks, to be printed in the usual RECORD type, 
and I yield the floor. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

* CHAPTER II. 
“CROOKED TAXATION, 

“SECTION 1. Faults of existing system. The system of taxation 
most in use in all civilized countries to-day has all these faults: 

The taxes under this are always paid to the govern- 
ment by persons who are authorized and ted to recover the 
amount from some one else, with interest and a profit, upon which 
the law places no limit. 

**No one can ever tell the precise amount actually contributed 
2 one person under this system to the support of government. 

No one can tell how much of the money paid by the final tax- 

ayer goes to the support of the government or how much goes 
to the private purses of individuals. 

large portion of the final tax burden is invariably perverted 
to private use, while in many cases nine-tenths and even nineteen- 
twentieths are thus perverted. 

"Private property is thus forcibly taken for private use, an 
operation which every court in civilized countries declares in so 
many words to be * robbery under the forms of law.' 

“The amount of the tax has only a remote connection with the 
actualneeds orexpenses of government. It may be, and in fact 
has been, in several countries, for ten or twenty years together, 
either much more or much less than the government needed. 
Where this is the sole method of taxation, taxpayers often pay a 
lighter tax, for years together, under an extravagant and even 
corrupt government, than they pay under one rigorously econom- 
ical and honest. This is no accident; it is inherent in the system. 

The of such taxation, therefore, has almost no effect 
in educating the people to demand or oe good government. 

The more wisely and honestly such a system is inistered 
the more popular does it make public extravagance and the more 
unpopular public economy. 
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* SEC. 2. Profits of crooked taxation. Under such a system a 
few persons make large profits, and they easily concentrate their 
power to perpetuate and extend itin such ways as more and more 
to diminish the proportion of revenue which goes to the public 
use and to increase the proportion in which it is diverted to pri- 
vate use. 

* Under such a system the persons who thus profit by what all 
courts of justice describe as ‘robbery under the forms of law’ 
ae er ‘vested interests,’ interference with which is regarded by 
mu alee of honest and unselfish men as something positively 
wicked. 

Thus, as a necessary result of this system, the right to live by 
robbery grows to be not merely equal, but even superior to the 
right to live by labor; for the right of labor is not recognized by 
law or gue opinion, while the right of robbery is. 

Under this system honest men are often forced to abandon 
honest labor and to live upon legalized robbery. At first this 
application of force is merely accidental, but eventually it is inten- 
tionaland deliberate. It has been intentionally thus applied for a 
century in America, and for at least two centuries in Euro 

“Sec. 8. Taxation of poverty. The whole burden of such taxes 
rests upon consumption, and not at all upon wealth. The system 
absolutely exempts property from the support of government, and 
draws taxes only from those who have to spend, in proportion to 
their expenses. 

Inasmuch as the necessary expenses of the very poor are a hun- 
dred times as large, in 1 to their wealth, as the necessary 
expenses of the very rich, these taxes bear with a hundred - fold se- 
verity upon the very poor as compared with the very rich. 

“Averaging all classes of society under this system, the poor, as 
a class, invariably pay more than ten times their proper share of 
I while the rich pay much less than one-tenth of their proper 

are. 

In addition to this, the system generally, though not invari- 
ably, adds to the cost of supporting the government a private 
profit so large as to far exceed the whole amount of taxes paid by 
the rich as a class. 

The whole of this private profit goes to a portion of the richer 
class, thus exempting them as a class from all taxation and 
giving them a mg ed net profit from the very fact of taxation. 

“ This system, therefore, perpetually adds to the natural savings 
of the rich, while it almost swallows up the natural savings of the 


poor. : 

** The tendency of this method of taxation is, therefore: 

1. To make the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

“2, To shift the burden of taxation from those best able to bear 
it to those least able. 

3. To remove all checks upon the extravagance of government 
by making the only persons who know that they pay taxes indif- 
ferent as to the amount of taxes, if not actually interested in 
maintaining needless taxes, for the sake of a profit upon their 
collection. 

** 4, To force into existence a class of wealthy men whose income 
depends upon legalized robbery. > 

**5. To complicate the business of the country with taxation, so 
that the enormous burdens are kept upon the people, for fear that 
‘vested interests’ will suffer if these burdens are lightened. 

“6. To promote bribery and corruption by making business 
profits directly dependent upon political action. 

“Sec. 4. Crookedness of the system. A system of taxation 
which invariably produces such results is fitly described by the 
name of crooked taxation. 

It is crooked in its operation, crooked in its form, crooked in 
its motives, crooked in its aims, crooked in its effects, and, as fits 
a system inherently crooked, it is especially crooked in its influ- 
ence upon the well-being of society. 

It is not merely indirect. A curve is indirect. A Hes angle 
is indirect. Yet each is regular in its form and leads to results 
which can be clearly foreseen and which are frankly acknowl- 
edged. But so-called indirect taxation is never uniform in rates 
or operation. It never proceeds upon any fixed line, Whether 
straight or curved. It never arrives at the point which is its pro- 
posed aim, and it is never meant to arrive there by those who con- 
trol it. It never produces the chief results which are expected 

from it, even by its inventors, and never produces any of the re- 

sults which they publicly profess to expect from it, except in rare 

cases, in which their secret calculations are entirely at fault. Its 

line of working is pulled up and down by selfish interests at a 

thousand points, until it becomes so hopelessly crooked that noth- 
ing short of omniscience can foresee its results. 

** It gives rise toendless frauds, and every effortto repress these 
frauds involves some new oppression upon the honest and the 
poor. Invented originally to enable governors to defraud the peo- 
ple. it has no political support except the desire of the governing 
class to deceive the taxpayer as to the cost of government, the de- 
sire of the governed to evade their just share of taxation, and the 

determination of a small section of s poopie to use it as a means 
. of plundering all the rest. Undoubtedly, a few doctrinaires sin- 


cerely advocate this system from honest motives, but their sup- 
rt counts for absolutely nothing except as a convenient excuse 
inthe mouths of those who have selfish reasons for quoting them, 

**Ttisdoubtless time to verify these broad assertions for the bene- 
fit of those who have not studied the question. No one who has 
studied it with care and ordinary intelligence, since the days of 
the man who cynically declared that the supreme art of taxation 
was to pluckthe test amount of feathers with the least amount 
of squalling, can have failed to see most of these things for himself, 
The only justification which any honest, intelligent man has ever 
offered for crooked taxation is either (1) that government must 
be maintained and the people will not submit to straight-forward 
taxation for its maintenance, or (2) that every form of taxation 
is pany oppressive and demoralizing in its effects. 

“ Croo taxation assumes a great variety of forms, but it is 
most familiar under the names of tariffs and excise tax. It will 
simplify the discussion to confine illustrations to these forms, al- 
though they are not the only ones. At the outset, let us take the 
duty on sugar, as it was maintained until 1890, and the tax on 
whisky, which is still supported by a majority of both our polit- 
ical parties. The one is a necessity, the other (except for manu- 
facturing use) a luxury; and thus the two illustrate those two 
sides of the question. 

“Sec. 5. Taxes upon sugar and whisky. The tax upon foreign 
sugar is admittedly paid by our own people. For many years it 
averaged 70 per cent of the cost, and amounted to nearly $60,000,- 
000 perannum. In addition to this, about 180,000 tons were annu- 
ally produced at home, the price of which to the consumer was 
increased by at least 2 cents a pound by the tariff, or about 
$8,000,000 inall. Either the whole of this $8,000,000 went into the 
pockets of a few sugar planters, or, which is more probable, they 
only gained half of it, while the other half was wasted in misap- 
plied human effort. The effect of crooked taxation in this in- 
stance was probably to provide $60,000,000 annually for public 
use, and by incidental ‘ 882 under the forms of law’ to seize 
$4,000,000 of private property for private use and $4,000,000 for no 
use at all, gimp d destroy it by putting it into labor as grossly 
misapplied as would be carrying bricks to sea and dropping them 
in the ocean, The correctness of these figures and inferences will 
no doubt be vehemently disputed. But none of the disputants 
will be able to furnish figures any more correct, and thus the 
truth of the next proposition will be proved, to wit, that no one 
can tell how much of these taxes goes to the State, how much to 
private pockets, and how much to pure waste. 

But this is a mere beginning. By one of those innumerable 
breaks in the wriggling line of crooked taxation which are made 
on P to deceive and defraud the people, the sugar tax was 
su Aes raised to a prohibitory point on all sugar fitto eat. Thus 
our refiners were given an absolute monopoly, and the whole tax 
on eatable sugar, as distinguished from the crude article, was 
levied for the sole benefit of the sugar trust—another instance of 
unqualified robbery under the forms of law without a shred of 
pretense of Government revenue, 

These exactions, amounting to over $75,000,000 per annum, did 
not end here. The jobbers and retailers must collect an increase 
from their customers to pay for interest on their advances and 
their profits, all of which must be paid by the consumers of sugar, 

“Who are these consumers? And how is this vast burden 
apportioned among the oi ra Every family consumes sugar. 
In what proportion? According to their wealth or their income? 
These considerations have only a slight influence. A family 
worth only $5,000 will generally consume as much sugar as one 
worth $100,000, and frequently such a family will consume more 
than a family worth $10,000,000. We all know instances in which 
this is true. To " that the poor pay ten times as much of the 
sugar tax as the rich, in proportion to their res ive accumula- 
tions, is an absurdly low estimate of the truth. The very poor 
pay 10,000 times as much, in proportion, as the very rich. 

The last consideration Ae eer ually to the tax on domestic 
whisky. The tax is collected, with a large profit, from consumers; 
and whisky is consumed in far greater quantities by the poor than 
by the rich, so that on this, also, the poor are taxed out of all pro- 
portion to the rich, while dealers, who are rich as compared with 
the vast majority of our people, make a large profit upon the 
taxes, which they first pay, but immediately collect from their 
customers. 

* Will anyone pretend that those who ultimately pay these 
enormous taxes upon sugar and whisky have any idea of the 
amount which they contribute to the support of the Government? 
Does the payment of such taxes have the smallest tendency to 
excite in the real taxpayers an interest in honest and economical 
government? Are not such taxes devised for the precise and 
avowed purpose of preventing the mass of voters from feeling the 
burden and becoming restive under it? Was there ever any mo- 
tive for originally levying these taxes other than a desire to blind 
the people to the cost of government and to obtain money from 
them without their real consent? Is there any other good reason 
for maintaining a tariff for revenue only or an internal ex cise tax. 
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„SEO. 6. Impossibility of economical government under crooked 
taxation. Can such taxes be so levied, under the most honest 
Administration, as to be ‘limited to the needs of Government, 
economically administered?’ The needs of Government, thus de- 
fined, will often rise $40,000,000 in one year and fall $30,000,000 in 
the next. -Suppose the entire revenue to be derived from sugar 
and whisky, which will serve just as well to refer to as a thousand 
similar taxes now existing. Suppose the Government to require 
an increase of $40,000,000 in its revenue. Shall the taxes on 
these articles.be instantly increased by $20,000,000 each? Such 
things have been done; but with what result? Speculators 
learn that the increase is to be made; they use corrupt means to 
secure such an increase as will insure profits to thein; and they 
make gigantic fortunes at the expense of the poor, who can not 
buy more than their daily needs, With irony, all the more bitter 
because it was so unconscious, our simple-minded ‘second Frank- 
lin’ used to ask why farmers, clerks, and day laborers, who ob- 

‘jected to a tax on pig iron, did not forthwith build hundred- 
thousand-dollar furnaces, so as to participate in the profits of iron 
making. And perhaps some other philosopher may ask why sew- 
ing women did not buy sugar by the ton, at low prices, to feed 
their children. 

Not ouly would ulators profit by such advances in taxation, 
but no human wisdom would suffice to measure even approx- 
imately the advance which ought to be made in order to produce 
the needed revenue. No estimate would come within $5,000,000 
of the actual result. Consumption might be reduced so much, by 
the increased cost, as to make a higher tax produce a smaller 
revenue. This has happened in cases without number. Or, in 
the effort to allow for this, the revenue might be increased to an 
excessive amount. 

“Sec. 7. Difficulty of reducing crooked taxes. Take the case 
of a needed reduction of revenue. Did we not struggle with this 
problem for twenty years? Do we need any illustrations of the 
almost insuperable difficulties of reducing crooked taxes? Vested 
interests have sprung up: large investments have been made, upon 
the expectation that the inequalities of crooked taxation would be 
maintained indefinitely. Reduction of taxes means ruin to a few 
wealthy men. In 1807 all New England raged against the embargo 
and nonintercourse acts. But when they were forced on New 
England by the South, New England merchants turned into manu- 
facturers and made the South pay heavy tribute. When the ab- 
surd pel s was repealed, the South supposed that it would do 
a favor to New England by repealing the nonintercourse acts also; 
but, to the astonishment of the short-sighted politicians, this repeal 
was defeated by New England votes controlled by the new manu- 
facturing class. The South forced New England into an abnor- 
mal development of manufactures; and it has paid heavily for its 
folly for eighty years since. 

It is impossible thus to trifle with vast business interests. 
After crooked taxation has forced capital to seek its profits out of 
legalized plunder, those who have been driven by legislation to 
seek profit in this way will fight to the death to maintain the taxes 
through which they live. They are not to be blamed any more 
than a Turkish pasha is to be blamed for extortion when his mas- 
ter gives him only the choice between living by extortion or dying 
by the bowstring. 

Again, it is impossible to tell beforehand what will be the effect 
of a reduction of crooked taxation. A very heavy reduction of 
the tariff in 1846 produced a large increase of revenue. But a much 
smaller reduction in 1857 produced a permanent deficit in revenue. 
Judicial corrections of Treasury rulings, reducing duties upon 
steel blooms at one time and upon steel wire at another time, in- 
creased the reyenue upon each of these articles from a few hun- 
dred dollars to about $2,000,000. Crooked taxes are like crooked 
rifles; the only thing of which you can. be sure is that they will 
not produce the effect which you expect of them. 

“The result is that crooked taxes forever produce either a great 
deal too much or a great deal too little. And as no government 
‘an go under a perpetual deficiency, every government which 
depends entirely upon crooked taxation keeps up excessive taxes 
and surplus revenues, with the inevitable consequences—extrava- 

ance, waste, and corruption. The total abolition of protective 
uties would make no difference upon this point. Public waste 
and corruption are the necessary results of exclusive dependence 
upon crooked taxation. 
* * * * * * * 


“Sec. 13. Ad valorem taxes. The only fair method of taxing 
any article is obviously by proportioning the tax to its value. 
Taxes levied in strict proportion to weight or measure only are 
so frightfully unjust to the poorer classes that no one attempts to 
justify them, except on the ground of necessity, to avoid the 
frauds which are common under the ad valorem plan. So im- 

racticable is it to make all duties specific, that under the McKin- 
b. tariff itself, which was framed in 1890 by fanatical devotees of 
the specific system, more than half of the duties were ad valorem. 

“But in order to avoid fraud and evasion under ad valorem 
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taxes the Government is compelled to employ a small army of 
spies, to resort to all kinds of low tricks to ascertain prices, to 
treat all merchants as thieves and rogues, to require detailed state- 
ments about matters concerning which the declarants can not pos- 
sibly know anything, to impose enormous fines and penalties for 
errors which may be fraudulent or may be perfectly innocent, to 
put valuations upon goods which the officials know and admit to 
be utterly false and excessive, and in general to adopt methods of 
dealing with honest taxpayers which no business man could use 
without being expelled from all decent society. Blackmail, fraud, 
swindling, and enforced lying are rezular methods of collecting 
the tariff revenue of the United States, not through the fault of 
the administrative officers, but as the necessary result of deliberate 

rovisions of statute law. These words do but express, in plain 
English. what both Republican and Democratic Secretaries of the 
THEY have stated in the decent obscurity of many-syllabled 
words. 

“Sec, 14. Crooked taxation widensthesocialchasm. The great- 
est evil resulting from such taxes remains to be considered. "This 
is their effect upon the distribution of wealth, by making the rich 
richer and the poor poorer than they would be under direct taxa- 
tion. 

It will not be here asserted that the poor are growing abso- 
lutely poorer. Whether true or false, that statement is not here 
inissue. The point made is that crooked taxation makes the poor 
poorer than they would be under direct taxation, and that it con- 
tinually widens the disparity between the rich and the poor. 

Some of the inevitable incidents of such a system tend strongly 
inthis direction. The intermingling of politics with business and 
the constant interference with production and consumption, which 
crooked taxes involve, would alone give continual opportunities 
for speculation, of which none but capitalists can ever avail them- 
selves, and from which, therefore, none but capitalists can profit, 
while such profits are made chiefly at the cost of the poor. The 
uncertainty of operation which always attaches to these taxes. 
making that which was crooked in its construction doubly crooked 
in its working, opening still larger opportunities to speculators, 
swells yet more the profits of capitalists at the expense of others. 
Changes in the text of the laws providing for such taxes are very 
frequent, and changes of interpretation are ten times as frequent. 

* Every one of these offers to a few shrewd capitalists a fine 
harvest out of the crops of the poor. When such opportunities 
for profit become gradually infrequent, the class accustomed to 
count upon them clamor for a revision of the law; and, no mat- 
ter whether the revision is upward or downward, the engrossin 
clerks a!ways make some innocent mistake, which is worth a mil- 
lion dollars at least to some lawyer, who, by a marvelous instinct, 
discovers the mistake almost before the ink is dry; while fifty 
new elements of crookedness are introduced by sly legislators, 
which escape public attention, until another set of capitalists have 
cleared as many million dollars out of the accidental inequalities’ 
of taxation. 

These characteristics of such legislation are usually brought 
up in controversies over the issue between tariffs for revenue and 
tariffs for protection, but in reality they have little to do with 
that issue. They are inherent in all tariffs and in all taxes upon 
production and exchange. The principal reason why they have 
become associated with that particular controversy is that under 
a protective tariff there is always a large number of wealthy and 
influential people who can be induced to join in a demand for 
revision; while under a tariff for revenue only such a demand 
comes only from the few who profit by mere change, unless there 
is a substantial reason for it. oreover, a tariff for revenue only 
is, for reasons not necessary now to state, a practical impossibility 
in any country which depends for its revenue upon indirect taxa- 
tion alone, and therefore the United States have never had any 
experience of it. 

But all these effects of crooked taxation, amounting though 
they do to many millions, annually drawn from the poor and 
divided among a few of the rich, are insignificant compared with 
two other influences which remain to be considered, These are: 
" ) The levy of tribute upon the masses for the direct profit of a 

ew wealthy classes; and (2) the enormous taxation of the poor 
and almost entire exemption of the rich. 

* SEC. 15. Protective taxes. The first of these is not the most im- 
portant, and it is one concerning which there is so much controversy 
that it will be only briefly mentioned nere. This is the tribute 
which a few rich men are enabled by this system to levy upon the 
rest of the community through so-called protective taxes upon 
competing products. The most moderate estimate of this item 
places it at three times the amount of duties actually collected by 
the Government upon such products. As those who dispute this 
estimate assert that a protective tariff imposes no burden at all 
m the people of the protected country, but that Europe pays 
all the protective taxes of America on European products, while 
America pays all the protective taxes of Europe on American 
products, there is no advantage in offering any compromise on 
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this estimate. It may be taken as it is or rejected altogether. It 
is included in the computations hereafter given, but if rejected it 
would not reduce the estimate of the effects of indirect taxation 
by so much as one-half, à 
** But the justice of allowing, in these calculations, for an addi- 
tion to the cost of domestic 5 to the consumer of fully 


three times the amount of all duties collected is demonstrated in 
an appendix to the recent work of David A. Wells on Economic 
Changes, page 472. There can be no impropriety in saying that 
this appendix was not written by Mr. Wells, but is the work of a 
gentleman of unusual ability and experience in statistical fields, 
who is also much more conservative in his views than Mr. Wells. 
This appendix shows that the people of the United States have 
actually paid an average price for iron and steel during ten years 
ending 1887 of $56,000,000 per annum in excess of the ave 
English price, while the official statistics show that the average 
revenue to the United States from duties on all iron and steel 
during the same period was less than $15,000,000 per annum. 
This shows an addition to the cost to the consumer of three and 
two-thirds times the whole duty collected. But this is not all. 
Tin plates are included in the dutiable articles. No tin plates were 
produced here during those ten years; and therefore the increased 
cost of American production relates solely to other forms of iron 
products. Excluding these, the revenue from iron and steel has 
averaged less than $12,000,000 per annum during the period re- 
ferred to. The consumer has therefore paid over four and one- 
half times as much as the duty in addition thereto. 

“Sec. 16. Excise taxes. The amount which should be allowed 
for the effect of internal taxes upon domestic production is much 
more difficult to estimate. That such taxes do increase the cost 
to the consumer far in excess of the mere tax paid to the state 
is very clear. The history of the match tax alone is sufficient to 
prove this. Levied solely for revenue, it soon ruined all small 
manufacturers and created a monopoly, which increased the price 
not only by the 1 cent per box paid to the Government, but by 
another cent, as was proved by the fact that the cost to con- 
sumers fell 2 cents soon after the repeal of the 1-cent tax. And 
for nearly two years after the tax was laid this whole increase 
went into private pockets, the market being fully stocked in 
anticipation of the tax. But it is not probable that all excise 
taxes operate quite so severely. "Their influence in checking pro- 
duction, however, and the wholly unforeseen ways in which they 
hinder improvements and petrify industry, to the common loss, are 
well known. It would be a moderate estimate to put the indirect 
cost of such taxes at one-fourth of the amount collected; but, 
having no proper basis for an estimate, it is better to make none. 

* SEC. 17. Dealers’ Renee The profits of dealers upon the in- 
direct taxes, which they pay in the first instance, are plainly a 
charge upon consumers. Take earthenware, as an example. In 
consequence of the great cost of handling these goods and the 
constant losses by breakuge, the nominal profit of dealers is rarely 
as low as 50 per cent. This profit is charged, as a matter of 
course, upon the duty as well as upon the cost. The duty prior 
to 1894 was nominally 60 per cent, but actually nearer 70 per cent, 
since packages are made dutiable, while they are useless after 
being once used. To call the actual tax 663 per cent is moderate. 
But the tax to the consumer plus the dealer's profit was never 
less than 100 per cent, and often far more. Precisely the same 
addition would be made to the cost of a similar domestic article 
if subject to a similar excise duty. 

** Nominal profits upon unbreakable articles are by no means so 
large. Yet to call the general average of mercantile profits before 
the consumer is reached only 15 per cent is ridiculously low. No 
estimate of which the writer is aware puts it lower than 25 per 
cent. Nevertheless, the lowest conceivable figure shall be here 


The profits collected upon local taxes on buildings and chat- 
tels must be put still lower. Let them stand at only 5 cent. 

* SEC. 18. Burden of taxes and profits. On the is of the 
forgoing explanations, and upon the census and other official sta- 
tistics for 1880 (those for 1890 being not even yet quite complete) 
the following tables are dus ade 


American tax burden of 1880. 
Import duties lil lc $186, 500, 000 
Internal revenue, eta 147, 000, 000 
Increased prices domestic protected 
SSS — oe 559, 500, 000 
CC AAA a 893. 000, 000 
Dealers’ profits, 15 per cent 134, 000, 000 
81, 027, 000, 000 
Local taxes. A 312, 000. 000 
Lan lords“ and dealers’ profits, 5 per 
Conto c OS ee eee 15, 600, 000 
—————_ 327, 600, 000 
Grand total 5 2s ocosacencemcccacectencane 1, 354, 600, 000 


**Out of what fund can these taxes and PM be paid? Not 
out of what the ple spend, but out of what, but for these 
, they would save. 

In proportion to what are they paid? Not in proportion to 
what is saved, but strictly in proportion to what is spent upon 
living. The larger the as dene which the necessary cost of 
mere subsistence for himself and his family bears to each man’s 
income or property, the larger, in exact proportion, is his relative 
share of compulsory taxation. If he chooses, for his own pleasure, 
to increase his expenditure much beyond this limit, he bears a 
larger proportion of the actual burden of taxation; but this is not 
comp ry upon him. 

As, however, nearly all men of more than average wealth do 
spend more than is absolutely necessary, the correct method of 
ascertaining the relative tax burden of each class is to estimate 
the average expenditure of that class, disregarding the extremes 
of extravagance or stint. 

The estimate of Mr. Gannett’s census report of accumulation 
for the ten years between 1870 and 1880 was $1,300,000,000 per an- 
num. This will be accepted for the last year of the series. 
The census of 1890 estimates the annual savings since 1880 at 
$2,000,000,000. 

* SEC. 19. Earnings of the people. Adoptingthe census of 1880 
as eA basis, as we mu at present, = were then 3 
producers, su each a group of three persons, egar 
fractions. P. vp iae of 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 farm laborers in 
the census year 1879 were shown by the agricultural report to 
be less than $194 on an average, including the cost of their living. 
The earnings of 4,000,000 farmers were less than $300 each. The 
earnings of 2,700,000 artisans averaged $346. It is often claimed 
that this represents only a portion of their earnings, and that the 
census gives the total amount of wages paid in tho year against 
the largest number of laborers ever employed at any time. This 
is not true. The census distinctly states that only the average 
number of laborers is given; and therefore it is entirely proper 
that the whole amount of wages should be given. It is to be re- 
membered that this ave of $346 inclu the earnings upon 
which a group of three only are supported. The average family 
numbering five, this income represents an average family income 
of $511. far from being too low, thisis actually much too high. 
It is much more than the average earnings of mechanics’ families 
in cities. It is $62 more than the average railroad 88 
earned in 1888 when e Shope hundred and thirteen full 
days in the year. Four hun and fifty dollars would be an 
ample estimate of the average income of four-fifths of American 
families. Nevertheless the excessive amount of $300 for each 
worker, equal to $500 for each family, will be here accepted as the 
lowest range of average income, with $400 for each worker, or 
$666 for each family, in the next grade. 

** What were the total earnings of the whole ple? The offi- 
cials, who had themselves taken a large part of the census of 1880, 
and who remained in office after General Walker retired, became 
alarmed at its showing upon this point. By no manipulation con- 
sistent with the figures could it be made to show a gross produc- 
tion of much more than $5,000,000,000 per annum. One census 
taker then guessed that farm products were underestimated 
$1,400,000,000, while another guessed that manufactures were 
underestimated $3,400,000,000. The agriculturist was not so wise 
as the manufacturer, and gave reasons for his guess. Of course 
the reasons cut down the guess at least one-third. The manufac- 
turing LR shows too much evidence of manufacture upon its 
face. Still, the real census inse are undoubtedly too low. We 
haveto guess. Building up from the foundation of a minimum 


av of $300 for each worker, or $500 for each family 
(which is decidedly too much), allowing an av e of $1,000 
for each of 1,000,000 workers in the center, which Mr. Atkinson 


has pretty clearly proved, and making the least reasonable allow- 
ance for the large incomes of the richer classes, we reach the 
conclusion that the actual production of the nation in 1880 was be- 
tween $8,300,000,000 and $9,000,000,000. Prof. W. T. Harris, after 
analyzing the original and amended census figures, estimates the 
same income at only $7,300,000,000. (Forum, July, 1887.) If the 
average income of the basic 13,000,000 workers was only $225instead 
of $300, Professor Harris 's estimate is probably correct. Knowing, 
as we do, that several millions of them did not av even i 
itis quite ible that he is correct. But as upon this basis the 
disproportion between the burdens imposed upon the rich and the 
poor would become too startling for general acceptance, it is better 
to err upon the safe side, and to assume that the earnings of 
farmers and mechanics were far greater than anyone has ever 
been able to prove them to be. Ali such figures must necessarily 
be largely guesswork: but it will be found that no reasonable 
guesses can be made which will materially alter the final general 
result. We may proceed to rectify all these guesses by compari- 
son with actual returns of incomes made during the existence of 
an income tax. : 

“Sec. 20. Income-tax returns, 1866. It is much to be s ure 
that no correct statistics of the incomes of the people of the United 
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States during the years when an income tax was levied seem to 
be attainable. The figures given in Lalor’s Cyclopedia do not 
agree in any t with those of official reports of the Commis- 
sioners of Internal Revenue, and neither set of tables works out 
any result which agrees with the taxes collected. Only some sug- 
ions toward a correct result can be gathered from any of these 
gures, It appears that in 1866, under a law exempting $600 and 
house rent, incomes were returned, from business profits and sal- 
aries, by 460,000 persons, to the gross amount of about $885,393,000 
which, after adding the $600 exempted and an estimated average 
house rent of $400, which is none too much, would make a total 
income of $1,845,000,000. This amount represents that upon which 
the tax was paid in 1867, and, although a large part of this pay- 
ment was made on account of assessments made in 1865, an y 
of the assessments of 1866 was not paid until 1868, so 

that the one balances the other. 

„Of these 460.000 taxpayers, about 37.000 (or 8 per cent) ac- 
knowledged incomes exceeding $5,600 and house rent, which in 
their cases must be estima at fully $900 additional. This 
would make their incomes exceed $6,500. Their total incomes 
amounted to over $312,000,000, including house rent. This is 
somewhat less than 25 per cent of the whole, but as the propor- 
tion was much larger in 1865, 25 per cent will be a fair average. 

In the city of Brooklyn, in 1865, 1,734 persons returned incomes 
exceeding $5,600 and house rent, of whom 801 returned incomes 
exceeding 810,600 and rent. It will be reasonable to classify them 
into incomes of $6,500, and of $12,500 minimum, respectively. In 
the poorer district of Brooklyn the richer class constituted 40 
per cent of the whole class above $0,500; in the wealthier district 
the proportion was 48 per cent. It will be a very moderate esti- 
mate to put the incomes of the whole country exceeding $10,000 
at 37} per cent of all exceeding $5,000. In Great Britain the pro- 
portion considerably exceeds 40 per cent. 

Even in those pest Pops countries where the income taxis most 

' rigorously and honestly enforced it is universally conceded that 
at least one-third of the assessable income is never returned. In 
the United States there can be no doubt that less than half of the 
tax really due was ever collected. The administration of the law 
was everywhere corrupt, and in most of the Western and Southern 
States it was a mere farce. It isa moderate estimate to assume 
that there were really more than 800,000 persons in receipt of in- 
comes exceeding $700 in 1866, and that their aggregate incomes 
exceeded $2,500,000.000, or about $8,000 each on an average. 
These may be divided into three classes, viz: 

I. 720,000 at $700 to $5,000. 
II. 50,000 at $5,000 to $10,000. 

III. 30,000 at over $10,000. 

* When the exemption was increased to $1,000 and house rent, 
the number of taxpayers fell off to about 260,000, and upon the 
exemption of $2,000 the number fell to 75,000. There is nothin 
to be learned from the study of returns so palpably fraudulent. It 
is to be hoped that much better information will be gathered from 
returns under the new law in 1895. 

“Sec. 21. Estimated incomes, 1880. The increase of wealth in 
the United States between 1866 and 1880, according to the valua- 
tion of real estate (which is the only safe test), was 65 per cent. 

The increase of population was 35 cent. Taking the medium 
figure of 50 per cent as the increase in the number of incomes, 
the result would be as follows: 

. ` American incomes over $700. 


Income. 


to $5.000. .... 720,000 | 1,100,000 
000 to $10,000. D , 000 7h, 000 
DUO VDWENL, LLL AE cuaewwssdoet cbpacdomacics 30,000 


** We must collect any further light on the classification of in- 
comes from a study of the British income-tax returns, "The fol- 
lowingtable shows the official returns of Great Britain and Ireland: 

Business incomes in 1884. 


Persons. Income. oe 
104. (*) £91, 783 
1, 192 £10,000 to £50,000 17,044 
1,871 5,000 to 10,009 6,553 
1,117 4,000 to 5,000 4,270 
1,947 3.00 to 4,000 3,206 
4.202 2,000to 3,000 2,282 
13,208 1,00 to 2,000 1,277 
82,169 - 800 to 1,000 mE 
19, 996 .. 400 to 500 
48,512 . 800 to 400 367 
110, 20 to 200 A 
163, 736 150 to 200 S 


* £50,000 and over. 


“ These returns t only earnings from personal services 
and profits derived from business other than farming. Rents, 
incomes from corporate investments, mining, farming, etc., are 
not included. As 67,000 farmers, and at least as many landlords 
also, made returns, it is obvious that the list is a very incomplete 
statement of the income-tax payers. Not less than 200,000 British 
families live upon their investments alone; and the whole number 
of incomes above £150 must have exceeded 600,000 in 1884. 

„Sy. 22. Savings of each class. Let us now estimate the 
3 savings of each class, in 1880, after all taxes were 


Labor commissioners have repeatedly inquired into the sav- 
ings of laborers, with the result of fixing these at not more than 5 
per cent of such incomes under $500, after all taxes have been 
paid. As taxes consume, directly and indirectly, at least 15 per 
cent of a laborer’s average income, the average laborer is not so 
thriftless as it might at first appear. He does not spend more than 
80 per cent of his earnings. panal government takes care of 
that. The middle class find it difficult to save more than 10 per 
cent. But the savings of the rich proceed upon a rapidly increas- 
ing ratio, until we reach some men who save, with ease, 95 per 
cent of their income. This is not common; but. there are well- 
known instances of persons whose income exceeds $1,000,000, 
whose expenditures do not equal 2 per cent of their income. Such 
persons are practically exempt from all taxation by the Federal 
Government. " 

* Constructing a table upon the foundations thus afforded, tak- 
ing American statistics so far as they go, and using British sta- 
tistics oy for the pu of supplementing and classifying 
American figures, the following is the result: 


American incomes, expenses, and savings, 1880. 


It is now necessary to tabulate the aggregate expenses and 
savings of each class as an entire class: s NT 


American incomes, expenses, and savings, 1880. 


2 
E 


Persons. 


g 
É 
E 


50 000,000 | $12, 500, 000 msn 
500 , 000, 000 50, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
000 | 440,000,000 |  200,000,000 |  200,000,000 
500 | 343,750,000 | 187,500,000 | 158. 250,000 
000 378,000. 00 | 243,000,000 |  135,000,000 
000 | 480,000,000 |  375,000,000 105, 000, 000 
000 | 675,000,000 | 575,000,000 | — 100,000, 000 
000 | 850,000,000 | 722,500,000 |  127,500,000 
000 | 1, 000, 000, 000 000 50, 000, 000 
000 | 4, 101,600, 000 205, 080, 000 


17, 892, 050 | 8, 568, 350, 000 


“Sro, 23. Incidence of taxation. The incidence of taxation is 
now to be considered. The gross expense of the people's living 
has been estimated, as above, at $7,212,000,000 for the year 1880. 
Taxation was distributed nearly pro rata upon this, e whole 
burden of taxation, including its intended and unintended effects, 
has been shown to be $1,350,000,000. This was equal to 18.7 per 
cent on expenses. As the total savings, before taxes are deducted, 
would amount to $2,700,000,000, the ultimate burden imposed 
by taxation and its effects was 50 per cent of all the national 


savings. 

But, while this is the average, that average is based on a vast 
disproportion of burden. The tax of 18.7 per cent upon expenses 
means a tax of less than 4 per cent upon the f savings of the 
richest class, but of 78 per cent upon the hard savings of the 

rer class. Indirect taxation, therefore, bears twenty times as 
parity upon the average poor man as it does upon the average 
rich man. 
“ This will appear by the next table, in which is given: 
** 1, The annual expenses of each class; = 
2. The tax burden of 18.7 per cent on such expenses; and 
** 3, The savings which each class could make, with no greater 
self-denial than at present, if it were relieved from all taxation, 


American tax burdens, 1880. 
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“Sec, 24. Concentration of wealth through unequal taxation. 
The general effect of this inequality of taxation will be better 
understood. by dividing the community into three classes, as is 
done in other countries, calling them the rich, the middle, and 
the laboring classes. 

Under the system of taxation existing in 1880, the stored-up 
wealth of the community was annually divided about as follows: 


American annual accumulations, 1880. 


If these calculations are at all correct, they demonstrate that 
in 1880 fully half of the annual accumulations of the country fell 
into the hands of less than 28,000 families. 

** But it will be asked: Is this the result of indirect taxation? 
Certainly it is. 
annual savings of each class should bear the same 


If taxation were direct and exactly equal, the 
roportion to 
each other taxation that they did before. "Taxation, in 
short, should at least not make the poor relatively poorer than the 
richer classes. Let us see, then, how the case would stand if 
there were no taxes, no bounties, and no favoritism, 


Natural savings in the absence of taxes, 1880. 


Untaxeđ 

Class. | Persons. | savings 
= 120,000 | $1,073,466, 000 
-..| .1,100,000 470, 132, 500 
-..| 16,172,000 | 1,161,379, 240 


17,392, 000 | 2, 704, 977, 740 


* On this basis it will be seen the laboring masses would gain 
43 per cent of all the wealth instead of less than 19 per cent as 
at present, while the middle and laboring classes together would 
gain 60 per cent instead of 36 per cent. 

But upon what principle of equity or economic science should 
any artificial taxes belaid upon the masses of men, whose incomes 
fall below $400 to a family? Why should not taxation fall upon 


property instead of labor? Why should it be taken out of the 


means necessary toa bare living? It is idle to say that taxation of 
labor promotes economical government. It never has done so, 
and it never will. It has already been pointed out that indirect 
taxes are maintained for the very purpose of convincing the vast 
majority that they are not taxed and that LA Ere no interest 
in economical and prudent government. It is beyond contradic- 
tion that this is the design and effect of such taxes. It is absurd 
to contend that they must be maintained in order to secure the 
votes of the majority for good and cheap government, when their 
chief object is to prevent these voters from feeling any personal 
interest in that question." 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. H. L. 
OvERSTREET, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 8 of the act entitled 
“An act providing a civil government for Alaska,” approved May 
17, 1834, to create the office of surveyor-general for Alaska, and 
€ other purposes; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate. 

EXPENDITURES OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Civil Service Commission, transmitting, in 
response to a resolution of the 29th ultimo, a detailed account, 
by years, of the expenditures of that Commission from its organi- 
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zation to the present time, etc.; which, with the accompan 
pers, was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
chment, and ordered to be printed. 


DISCRIMINATING DUTIES, 


Mr. MORGAN. I desire to ask unanimous consent to put on 
its passage a bill to which I invite attention. It is the bill (H. R. 
3941) to authorize the President to suspend discriminating duties 
imposed on foreign vessels and commerce. 

hen the tariff bill was passing throngh the Senate, I offered an 
amendment to it, which was recommended by the Secretary of 
State, to regulate commerce between Mexico and the United 
States. That was the main object of it, The Senate adopted the 
amendment, and if went into conference, and the conferees could 
not agree about the phraseology of the amendment. Probably 
they thonght it was not exactly in place on a tariff bill anyhow, 
That I do not know. 

The House has now sent over a bill which corrects the difficulty, 
which, if the Senator from Iowa will give me his attention for a 
moment, and I may have the privilege, I will read, so as to draw 
his attention to the precise subject. There is no controversy 
about it. It is a matter of importance to the commerce of the 
United States and Mexico. The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4228 of the Revised Statutes is amended 
adding to the same the following, to wit: Provided, That the President 
authorized to sopena in part the operation of sections 4219 and 2502 so that 
foreign vessels from a country PK partial discriminating tonnage 
duties upon American vessels, or partial discriminating import duties upon 
American merchandise, may enjoy in our ports the identical privileges which 
the same dum of American vessels and merchan may enjoy in said for- 
eign country. 

As the statute now stands, mutuality can not be allowed or per- 
mitted by the President, because the statute requires that all im- 
ports shall be taxed in this discriminating way if, for instance, 
the Government of Mexico imposes any discrimination upon any 
article of ours imported into Mexico. The object is to liberalize 
the law so that discrimination, where it is made, shall be identical 
between the two countries, and liberty of commerce shall be 
identical. ; 

So I trust I may have unanimous consent to put the bill on its 
passage. It is recommended also by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, who has had frequent conferences with me 
about it. He is not in his seat at this moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a bill which 
the Chair lays before the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 3941) to authorize the President to suspend dis- 
criminating duties im on foreign vessels and commerce was 
read the first time by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishall not object if it does not create debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. There will be no debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like to have the bill read, subject 
to objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. I will give the Senator from New Hampshire 
a copy of the bill to look over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

'The bill was read the second time at length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to make an inquiry of the Senator 
from Alabama. I haye not had an opportunity to examine the 
bill. Suppose a foreign country imposes partial discriminating 
duties on some import, some article that we do not import from 
that country. Does the bill authorize the President to deal in a 
retaliatory or à compensatory way with other imports from the 
same country which may come in here? Does it enjoy the iden- 
tical privileges 

Mr. MORGAN. It is confined to the identical privileges, If 
oy xclude us, then it is confined to identical privileges. 

. HOAR. Does the identity of the privilege have anything 
to do with the identity of the article? Suppose Germany or some 
other country deals in a certain way with our sugar; does the bill 
authorize the President to impose the precise limitation or con- 
dition or hardship? Or suppose they deal with sailing vessels 

.M I can not afford to take time to 

Mr.HOAR. Ishouldlike to have the bill go over, to see whether 
it accomplishes its purpose. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. 

Mr. HOAR. It is not so important that it should go through 
without beme muori 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the further 
consideration of the bill. 
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THE REGIE TOBACCO CONTRACTS, 


Mr. LINDSAY. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the Presi- 
dent to make investigation into the ‘‘ regie contract " system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chairlays before the Senate 
the joint resolution indicated by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to 
make investigation into the ‘‘regie contract” system was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That the President 
is hereby requested to make such investigations as will elicit all the facts in 
reference to the restrictions put upon the sale of American to in foreign 
countries under what is known as * e contracts" and otherwise, and to 
enter into negotiations with the goyernments of those countries witha view 

obtain a modification or removal of such restrictions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? , 

Mr. ALLISON. If it does not lead to debate I shall not object. 
Otherwise I will. 1 A 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 8 of the act entitled An 
act providing a civil government for Alaska,” approved May 17, 
1884. to create the office of surveyor-general for Alaska, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
but a very few moments If I thought my vote would defeat the 
conference report now under consideration, I would vote against 
it. not because I desire to defeat the tariff bill, but with the hope 
that with a new conference the report would have eliminated 
from it some of the objectionable features which it now contains. 
I believe, however, that the report will be adopted with its ob- 
jectionable features, and perhaps it is just as well. 

The bill is so full of objections, so full of fraudulent provisions, 
80 full of duties levied for the purpose of promoting special inter- 
ests, that it is hard to make it more objectionable than it was 
when it went to the conference committee. The bill will also, for 
that reason, be difficult to repeal. These objectionable features 
are its strength. We know too well the influence of a great cam- 
paign fund in an election in this country. Under the provisions 
of this bill, if they can make the issue whether it shall or shall 
not remain upon the statute books, the Republican party will be 
enabled to collect a fund of twenty, forty, or fifty million dollars 
if they need it in order to carry the election. 

However, Mr. President, as objectionable as the bill is, I should 

refer that you should place it upon the statute book, although I 
hid not vote for it and shall not vote for the conference report, 
for I do not propose to be placed in the position in the future of 
being obliged to defend the provisions of the proposed act. I say 
I prefer the bill shall become a law, because in the last election 
the American people, a very large number of them at least, were 

rsuaded to vote the Republican ticket because they iind 
believed eque semen as framed by the Republican party wit 
regard to a tariff would bring prosperity to this country. I pre- 
fer it because I desire to take the tariff issue out of the next con- 
test, because I desire that the next political battle shall be fought 
upon the real questions which affect the welfare and prosperity of 
the people of this country. I desire no further sham battle over 
schedules in a tariff. 

I believe if the pending bill passes, the next political contest in 
this country will be a contest as to whether we shall have honest 
money or the thieves’ measure of value—the present gold stand- 
ard; that the next contest will be whether this shall continue to 
be a Republic or become a plutocracy of artificial persons. For 
the purpose of clearing the field of action so that these issues alone 
can be presented, and so that you can no longer deceive and hum- 
bug the voters of this country with regard to a tariff, I desire that 
you shall have your way. I desire that the bill shall pass, and 
then there will be no excuse, unless you bring prosperity, for 
your continuance in power. 

Mr. President, I opposed the passage of the Wilson bill for the 
same reason. I opposed the passage of the Wilson bill because I 
believed that unless we defeated it the campaign which was to 
follow would be fought largely upon the issue of a tariff; and so 


it was. Iintend to read in this connection what I said May 29, 
1894, when the Wilson bill was under consideration: 


If the Wilson bill passes, prosperity will not come tothe South. A few 
factories may start up; but, with the gold standard, prices will continue to 
fall, resulting in enforced idleness andin the agony and misery always ac- 
companying the process of turning the property of producers over to the 
owners of the credits. The owners of the credits will then say, as they now 
say, It is the Wilson bill which causes all this trouble," and in the next 
campaign the tariff alone will be the issue, and so I fear that the actual and 
legitimate issue—money for all the people— will be obscured, and the creditor 
classes will be thus enabled to fasten their grasp more firmly upon the prop- 
erty of the country. 

* * * 


* * * * 

On the other hand, if the Wilson bill is defeated, prosperity will not re- 
turn; but the creditors can nolonger claim itis the tariff that causes the 
disaster, and they will be forced to face the real issue, the question of en- 
larging the volume of metallic money, with victory assured to those who 
plead the cause of the toiling masses, the real producers of the nation's 
wealth. We can not have free trade and a gold standard, for the balance of 
trade will be against us, as it is against all nations who produce raw mate- 
rial, and our gold would leave us and leave nothing in its place to do the 
e we would be nominally on a gold basis, in reality using an 
irredeemable poner currency. Iam convinced that the only people who hold 
a logical position in this controversy are the silver men of the West, who in- 
sist that the free coinage of silver and a protective tariff go hand in hand; 
that this is the true doctrine of the Republican party, and that upon this 
platform alone can the Republican y remain in power. 

Mr. President, I have a feeling which approaches contempt for those rep- 
resentatives of New England and the East in this body who, in making tariff 

eeches, have shown a silver lining to the dark cloud of their insincerity. 
For twenty years, and up to date, they have voted on every occasion to de- 
stroy silver and put the country on a gold basis: and having accomplished 
their object and ruined the silver, cotton, and wheat producers, and in fact 
all other producers, they now turn to us and smile and say, We are friends 
of silver.” I want to - to you, gentlemen of the East, we are going to vote 
with you against this Wilson fraud from principle, because we believe in pro- 
tection to American laborers and American industry. Yoursmiles and your 
talk about silver do not deceive us one particle; wedespise your cunning and 
your duplicity. 

You want a tariff so that the things you manufacture shall not suffer the 
decline in price resulting from the appreciation of gold; and you want a gold 
standard so that your credits eg gei more and more ef our food 
products and raw material, and so that your promise for the future delivery 
of goig may become more and more valuable. Your position may be cun 
but it is inconsistent and dishonest. You say, We must have a gold stand- 
ard so we can pay the balance of trade which may be against bc and in the 
same breath you say, " We do not want to trade with the gold-using coun- 
tries, as ey | produce the same manufactured goods we do, and we want to 
build a tariff wall against them." 

Why, then, I ask, do you want financial unity with these nations against 
which we wage unceasing industrial warfare? I have already given the rea- 
son; you wish to plunder the producers by the growing value of your credits; | 
you wish to take an unearned increment at the expense of enterprise. We | 
say we will join you in a tariff for protection use we do not wish to 
trade with gold-using countries and you must join usin financial unity with 
the . of the world, because they are the countries which 
produce the things we can not produce and are the people with whom we 
should trade. 

* * * * * * * 

If we should amend this bill so as to provide for an eement with sil- 
ver-using nations for the free coinage of silver, we should at once raise the 
price of the white metal to $1.30 per ounce and simultaneously the price of 
our wheat to $1 per bushel and our cotton to 10 cents per pound. It would 
then take less of the products of our toil to pay the interest on the money we 
owe England, for with the rise in the price of silver the gold price of every- 
thing will rise as a result of the enla volume of metallic currency. 

Upon this 3 then, and on this alone, we can continue to act with 
New England. We are the debtors,and while we do not ask that our debts 
shall be scaled down, we do insist that it shall take no more of the results of our 
toil, no more of our products to pay the debts when due than it took when 
the debts were contracted. Our position is patriotic, for while we resist the 
robbery of the producers by our own citizens who are creditors, we also pre- 
vent the foreign creditor from plundering any of the people of our country. 


This was my position in 1894. In 1896, because of the refusal of 
the Republican party to defend and stand by the producers of 
wealth in this country; because of the fact that they left the side 
of the toiling masses and throwing off all disguise made an alli- 
ance with the trusts and with the gold standard at the St. Louis 
convention, I left the Republican party, and I leftit for good. If I 
had not left it in 1896, I would have left it during this session of Con- 
gress before I would have allowed a caucus to dictate that I should 
cast my vote for a measure so full of infamy and dishonor as the 
tariff bill now under consideration. You could have refused pro- 
tection to trusts; you chose to give them excessive protection. | 
You could have imposed an internal-revenue tax upon all articles 
manufactured by trusts or trade combinations; you chose to tax 
sugar, to lay all your burdens upon those least able to bear them. 
Your bill will not bring prosperity or happiness to this people. 

Mr. TELLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. Task the Senator from Colorado to yield to me. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have asked the Senator from Colorado to 

ield to me that I may now make an appeal to the Senate that an 
our may be agreed upon to-morrow when a vote shall be taken 
on the pending conference report. 
ORGAN. That can not be done. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, no. s 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihopethere will be no objection to the arrange- 
ment that there shall be a vote at some definite hour to-morrow. 
There are several Senators who are not very well, and it will 
probably be impossible for them to be present during every hour 
of the day to-morrow. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand the Senator from Iowa to ask 
unanimous consent that a vote be taken to-morrow? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ihave asked unanimous consent that at some 
convenient hour to-morrow the vote may be 


Mr. HARRIS. I hope very much the Senator will take into 
consideration the fact that there is pending business we are very 
anxious to have a vote upon. I hope that may be taken into con- 
sideration in any ier ae made. As far as I am concerned, 
I have not theslightest desire to object to the earliest ible vote 
on the tariff question, but I also want to see the other measure 
taken up before a quorum disappears. 

Mr. ALLISON. I can assure the Senator that as far as Iam 
concerned, I shall be here. I hope he will not mingle the two 

uestions. The sooner a vote is taken on the conference report 
the more certain it is that there will be action on the Senator's 
resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent, then, that at 5 o'clock to-morrow 
there may be a vote taken on the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that at the hour of 5 o'clock to-morrow the 
final vote may be taken on the conference report. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I can not give consent to that 
agreement. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I ask unanimous consent that a vote may 
be taken before adjournment to-morrow. 

Mr. MORGAN, L object to that. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I ask that unanimous consent may be 
given that the vote shall be taken at 1 o'clock on Saturday. 

Mr. MORGAN. I object to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

x Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator from Alabama object to any 
our? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido. Ithink it is very likely the debate on 
the bill will be exhausted to-morrow, and we will have a vote 
without any pressure. I am not going to make any agreement 
for an hour at any time to vote upon the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. I that no arrangement can be made to 
suit the convenience of Senators as to a time, either to-morrow or 
the day following for a final vote upon the conference report. I 
know that it would greatly suit the convenience of Senators, and 
Ithinkit isvery important that early action should be taken upon 
the report. I do not wish to press the Senator from Colorado 
into speaking this evening against his wish, but if we go on in 
that way at this hour, no one can tell how long the debate will 
continue. 

Mr. MILLS. Why not adjourn now and take up the confer- 
ence report in the morning? 

Mr. FRYE. Can we not meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iask unanimous consent that the Senate may 
meet to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
made P" Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LEN. I object. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. What was the request? 

Mr. PETTUS. I do not think this matter ought to be urged. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not think the Senate understood my re- 
quest. It is this 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the request. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; let the Chair state it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the session of the Senate to-morrow shall 
commence at 11 o'clock. Is there objection? 

Mr. PETTUS. Yes, sir; there is objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the Senator from Iowa will agree to ad- 

journ now. It is nearly 5 o'clock, which is the usual time of 
adjournment. We want to hear the Senator from Colorado, and 
it is too late an hour for him to take the floor to speak now. 
- Mr. ALLISON. Iacceptthesituation. Ido not wish to press 
the Senator from Colorado into ing at this hour, but I give 
notice that this is the last day while the conference report is pend- 
ing that we will adjourn at 5 o'clock without a yea-and-nay vote. 
If we want to adop the conference report, we must spend more 
than five hours a day upon it. Iwill yield to any Senator who 
wishes to make a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. MILLS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let us have an executive session, 

Mr. MILLS. Very well. 

Mr. GEAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 


of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 
17 minutes p, m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


July 23, 1897, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


Burke. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 22, 1897. 
f UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Morris D. Wickersham, of Alabama, to beattorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Alabama, vice Joseph N. Miller, 
to be removed. 

William D. Wright, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee, vice James H. Bible, 
deceased. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 


8 M. Foraker, of New Mexico, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of New Mexico, vice Edward L. 
Hall, to be removed. 


COMMISSIONERS TO EXAMINE AND CLASSIFY LANDS, 


George D. Green, of Montana, to be a commissioner to examine 
and classify lands within the land- t and indemnity land-grant 
limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in the Helena 
land district in Montana, vice Herbert Knight, resigned. 

Miles Cavanaugh, of Helena, Mont., to a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in 
the Helena land district in Montana. Reinstatement. 

William R. Manning, of Newton, Iowa, to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the cr eee and indemnity 
rre Ss limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in 
the Helena land district in Montana, vice Edward H. Movius, 
resigned. 

CLERK OF DISTRICT COURT, ALASKA. 

Albert D. Elliot, of Washington, D. C., to be clerk of the district 

court for the District of Alaska, vice Charles D. Rogers, removed, 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Andrew L. Morrison, of New Mexico, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of New Mexico, to succeed Charles M. 
Shannon, removed. 


MEMBERS OF NICARAGUA CANAL COMMISSION, 


Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, United States Navy; Capt. 
Oberlin Mathies Carter, Corps of Engineers, United States Army 
and Lewis M. Haupt, of Pennsylvania (an engineer from civil 
life), to be members of the asia ips Canal Commission provided 
for in the act of Congress approved June 4, 1897, entitled **An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and for other pur- 
poses," to fill original vacancies. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Capt. Norman H. Farquhar, to be a commodore in the Navy, 
from the 21st day of July, 1897, vice Commodore Robert L. 
Phythian, retired. 

Commander Charles O'Neil, to be a captain in the Navy, from 
8 day of July, 1897, vice Capt. Norman H. Farquhar, pro- 
moted. 


POSTMASTERS. 
I. H. La Mar, to be ter at Petersburg, in the county of 
Pike and State of Indiana, in the place of Thomas K. Fleming, 


resigned. 

Frank Burns, to be ter at Ida Grove, in the county of 
Ida and State of Iowa, in the place of J. D. Harrington, resigned. 

Albert H. Holland, to be postmaster at What Cheer, in the 
county of ec gr and State of Iowa, in the place of Richard 

Seth G. Wells, to be postmaster at Erie, in the county of Neosho 
and State of Kansas, in the place of Theodore F. Rager, resigned. 

Henry Mayer, to be r at Vicksburg, in the county of 
Warren and State of Mississippi, in the place of C. C. Flowerree, 
whose commission ired April 15, 1897. y 

James M. Cox, to postmaster at Adrian, in the county of 
ee n State of Missouri,in the place of John W. Duncan, 
remo 

James M. Wright, to be postmaster at Richmond, in the county 
of Ray and State of Missouri, in the place of Aaron B. Conrow, 


resigned. 
Fielding Smith, to be eee at Lancaster, in the county of 
Codi ana Shake of Se pshire, in the place of John T. Amey, 
removed. 

George N. Wimer, to be at Palmyra, in the county 
of Burlington and State of New Jersey, in the place of Clemmens 
A. Haas, removed. 

Richard W. Box, to be ter at Pulaski, in the county of 
Oswego and State of New York, in the place of Don C. Bishop, 
removed. 

Dwight H. Bruce, to be 
of Onondaga and State of 
rup, removed, 


ter at Syracuse, in the county 
ew York, in the place of M. H. North- 
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John J. Leedom, to be postmaster at St. Paris, in the county of 
Champaign and State of Ohio, in the place of William M. Huff- 
man, removed. 

Blanton W. Burford, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county 
of Wilson and State of Tennessee, in the place of James B. Tol- 


liver, removed. 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate July 22, 1897. 


John I. Fullwood, whose nomination was sent to the Senate on 
ae 26, 1897, to be postmaster at Cedartown, in the State of 
rgia. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 22, 1897. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Frank Burns, to be postmaster at Ida Grove, in the county of 
Ida and State of Iowa. 

Albert H. Holland, to be postmaster at What Cheer, in the 
county of Keokuk and State of Iowa. 

Carl Pickert, to be postmaster at Corunna, in the county of 
Shiawassee and State of Michigan. 

George G. Boggs, to be postmaster at Shawnee, in the county of 
Pottawatomie and Territory of Oklahoma. 

W. T. Cavanaugh, to be tmaster at Olympia, in the county 
of Thurston and State of Washington. 

Priscilla S. Scruggs, to be postmaster at Holly Springs, in the 
county of Marshall and State of Mississippi. 

Jerome E. Poche, to be postmaster at Washington, in the county 
of Wilkes and State of Georgia. 

Allen N. Armstrong, to be tmaster at Cassopolis, in the 
county of Cass and State of Michigan. 

Samuel C. Kirkbride, to be postmaster at Clare, in the county 
of Clare and State of Michigan. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, July 22, 1897. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
Henry N. COUDEN. 
` The Journal of the proceedings of July 19 and 21 was read and 
approved. 
DISCRIMINATING DUTIES IMPOSED ON FOREIGN VESSELS AND 
COMMERCE, 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to report back the bill H. R. 3865 with 
a substitute therefor, and to ask for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania reports 
back from the Committee on Ways and Means the bill which the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3041) toauthorize the President to suspend discriminating duties 
imposed on foreign vessels and commerce. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4228 of the Revised Statutes is amended b. 
adding to the same the following, to wit: "Provided, That the President 
authorized to d in the operation of sections 4219 and 2502 so that 


suspen 
foreign vessels from a coun im partial discriminating ton: du- 
= — ee inating import quie “pon 


2 vicam 5 nj in ports the identi rivil hich 
merican merchandise, may enjo; our e iden p eges whic’ 
ptm DM of peor ed — and merchandise may enjoy in said for- 
eign country. 


em DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, under the existing Mexican 


Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, does this require unan- 
imons consent? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itisa privileged report, relating to the rev- 
enue. 

The SPEAKER. It does not require unanimous consent if it 
relates to the revenue. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. It does not require unanimous con- 

? 


t? 

Mr. DALZELL. It is a privileged report. 

Mr. Speaker, the existing Mexican tariff law imposes discrimi- 
nating tonnage duties upon sailing vessels not owned by Mexican 
citizens, carrying lumber and general cargoes, but it especially 
exempts vessels carrying coal. Now, under these circumstances, 
discriminating duties, of course, are imposed by our Government 
upon Mexican vessels, and under the existing law the President 
is not authorized to suspend the operations of that section re- 
ferred to in the bill except where there are no discriminating du- 
ties imposed by the foreign government, and although that Gov- 
ernment exempts vessels carrying coal, we have to impose upon 
and take away 

e result is that 


rryin 
Mexican vessels that would come to this coun 
i ting duties. 


our coal to Mexico these di 


the Mexican market for coal, that ought to be held for us, is held 
by Wales. The coal that supplies Mexico is brought from Car- 
diff, when it ought to be brought from the coal fields of Alabama 
and of the Pittsburg district. The object of this bill is to author- 
ize the President to make a partial suspension, a power which he 
has not now. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Include Tennessee. 

Mr. DALZELL. And from the coal fields in Tennessee. 

Mr. LEWIS of Washington. And of Washington? 

Mr. DALZELL. Andof Washington. Inow yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has fully stated the object of this bill. I shall simply 
confirm what he has already stated. Some time ago some of our 
Southern coal dealers made a large contract with some of the 
Mexican steamship companies to supply them with coal, but when 
they came to fulfil and carry out the contract they found they 
could not carry it out because the United States charged them a 
dollar a ton to load coal on board Mexican vessels. 

Now, this country. the Pittsburg district, by shi ping coal 
down the Mississippi River to New Orleans,and the Alabama and 
Tennessee coal fields ought to supply every ton of coal that goes 
into Mexico, because the transportation is 2,000 or 3,000 miles less 
from the United States than it is from Wales or England, whence 
they are now receiving coal At present we are barred from 
the Mexican market by reason of this to tax imposed on 
every ton of coal carried on vessels of that country. The object 
of this bill is simply to allow the President to set aside that ton- 
nage tax in reference to coal and to permit the miners of this coun- 
try to come into competition for the Mexican market. 


Mr. DALZELL. yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. b rcm 
Mr. ELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I only rise for the 


purpose of emphasising what has been so well stated by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. It is, however, important to 
state that a provision which sought to attain this end was unani- 
mously passed by the Senate as a section of the tariff bill, but was 
stricken out by the conferees, not because of any objection to such 
legislation, but because its effect was only temporary, and it was 
thought that a measure of that character should more fitly be 
incorporated in a special bill. This provision is introdu at 
the suggestion of the Secretary of State. He investigated the 
matter carefully, because it was brought to the attention of the 
eer on that a large traffic in coal was being lost to our 
country. 

It seems from the letter from the 5 of State that while 
the Mexican Government has removed nearly all discriminating 
duties, yet it appears from reports recently received from our con- 
suls that a discriminating duty in the nature of a tonnage duty 
of $1.50 per ton is still being levied on all sailing vessels not owned 
by Mexican citizens and having on board lumber or general car- 
goes other than coke and coal. 

The fact that coke and coal were specially exempted led Mexi- 
can merchants to believe that Mexican ships that visited our ports 
toload coal cargoes would be exempted from all tonnage duties. 
Under that understanding arrangements were made by them to 

— the coal for their Mexican trade at New Orleans or 

obile. 

Under sections 4228 and 4229 and following the President is em- 
powered to suspend or remit the collection of alien taxes: 

Upon 5 proof on uvm tothe President, by the government 
of any foreign nation, that no 1 duties of tonnage or 1 —— 
are imposed or levied in the ports of such nation upon vessels wholly belong- 
ing to citizens of the Uni States, or — the produce, manufactures, or 
merchandise imported in the same from United States, etc. 

It will be seen that while there is no discrimination by the 
Mexican Government against cargoes of coal, yet as there is dis- 
crimination against other cargoes, the Secretary of State is of 
opinion that the President can not issue a proclamation as con- 
templated by the above section. 

The consequence is that our Mexican friends can not load their 
ships at our ports, and they are now procuring their coal at Car- 
diff, Wales. 

To meet this exigency, the Committee on Ways and Means held 
a called meeting this morning and unanimously reported the fol- 
lowing bill: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4228 of the Revised Statutes is amended 
adding to the same the following, to wit: “Provided, That the President 
authorized to suspend in part the operation of sections 4219 and 2502 so that 
foreign vessels from a country imposing partial discriminating tonnage du- 
ties upon American vessels, or partial disceriminating import duties upon 
American me dise, may eozin our ports the identicni privileged which 
tire — — of American vessels and merchandise may enjoy in said for- 

The effect of this bill will be to extend the market for American 
products to our nearest foreign country, the country which here- 
tofore has had the bulk of its trade diverted from us. 

The members of this body must appreciate the importance of 
efforts to increase our commercial relations with Mexico. 
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This bill is directly in line with the long-established Democratic 
doctrine. The products of Southern mines, Southern farms, and 
Southern factories now contribute a very large proportion of our 
exports, and in that way add yearly to the wealth of our country 
to a greater extent than any other section of our land. 

Our exports of raw cotton run from $204,900,990 to $290,012,898, 
and to this great sum we are making large additions in our ex- 
ports of cotton-seed oil, iron, and cotton goods. Among our 
exports last year was 19,445,848 gallons of cotton-seed oil, valued 
at $5,476,510, and 409,937,291 pounds of cotton seed oil cake and 
meal, valued at $3,740,232. 

For some time we have been exporting pig iron to England and 
the Mediterrancan ports at the rate of 1,000 tons a day, and it is 
expected that during next year our exports will run from 300,000 
to 500.000 tons. 'The report from the Treasury Department for 
this month gives the Birmingham price of pig iron at $6.50 a ton, 
and previous months it is quoted as low as $6.20, a less price than 
pig iron is sold anywhere else in the world. Alabama's production 
of iron is becoming immense. Last year it was greater than the 
production of the whole world one hundred years ago. 

In 1867 the South consumed 76,000 bales of cotton in the manu- 
facture of cotton goods. Last year the Southern mills consumed 
1,076,000 bales. 

A great part of our manufactured goods are shipped abroad, 
and with proper facilities for shipping, this industry and foreign 
commerce could be vastly increased. 

Reports on this subject indicate that oM d cotton goods are 
now manufactured in the South at two-thirds the cost of the same 
character of goods in Manchester. The great problem of Ameri- 
can legislation is to remove obstructions and hindrances to our 
coinmercial relations with the world. 

The philosophy of political economy tells us that the first con- 
ditions of success in such endeavors are compromise, expediency, 
and concession. 

Those who are to make our laws must realize that our indus- 
trial condition demands from us a policy which will give us the 
markets of foreign countries. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Does it produce any revenue? 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. I desire to make a few remarks upon this 


subject. 

Mr. DALZELL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, if I understood cor- 
rectly, the Chair decided it was a privileged question if the bill 
related to revenue, From the explanations I have heard from 
gentlemen who have spoken, I do not see any revenue to be re- 
ceived, and therefore I think this is not a privileged question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It relates to the revenue. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair desires to state that itis privileged 
if it relates to revenue, and whether it increases or decreases the 
revenue makes no difference. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I wanted that understood. 

: Mr. DALZELL. I yield now to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I favored this measure in the 
Committes on Ways and Means and I favor its passage here for 
the reason that it tends to remove, and in fact does remove if car- 
ried out, one of the existing barriers to more extended trade with 
our neighboring Republic of Mexico. By reason of the vast 
amount of smelting that is done in Mexico, there is a large de- 
mand for coking coal which ought to be treated as an important 
item in the commerce of a country that desires to extend its com- 
merce as ours does. The coal fields of Alabama and Tennessee 
lie near to the Gulf of Mexico, and by actual investigation and 
by conditional contracts that have been made, as I am informed, 
it has been ascertained that our people can get a large ponm of 
that trade, if not the whole of it, provided the existing legal bar- 
riers to transportation can be removed. 

This resolution authorizes the removal of the barriers. Not 
only are the States of Tennessee and Alabama and the Poca- 
hontas coal fieldsinterested, but, by reason of the fact that coking 
coal can be shipped from the Pittsburg coal fields and West Vir- 
ginia cheaply by water to the Gulf of Mexico, they, too, are inter- 
ested in the passage of this measure. I for one believe that 
every unnecessary obstacle that stands in the way of commerce 
ought to be removed. Weare making wonderful strides in the 
South in the direction of the reclamation of markets from other 
countries wherever we are unhampered. 

While the tariff bill which has just passed was being considered 
in the Senate, during the month of May alone one iron company 
in the South, the Tennessee Iron and (foal Company, exported to 
foreign countries 32,000 tons of pig iron, and they expect to ex- 
port 300,000 tons during the coming year, or at the rate of a 
thousand tons a day. When we remember that the total import 
of pig iron to the United States in the last fiscal year was only 
57,000 tons and that this one compan has exported more than 
the amount imported by the whole United States, it strikes me 


that it is time for us to try whether we can not in fair competi- 
tion capture not only the iron markets of the world, but a good 
per han of the coal markets also. This measure is a step in that 

irection, and being such, I sincerely hope that the House will 
pass it. 

Sir, only twenty-two years ago I, as a member of the Tennessee 
legislature, voted to incorporate the parent company of this great 
concern, located at South Pittsburg, Tenn. You can form from 
this an idea of the strides it has made. Not only does it ship its 
pig iron to Northern markets, but it is now reaching out and tak- 
ing England's market from her. Iron pipes made from this pig 
are being shipped from the United States to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Let us pass this bill and break another of the fetters 
that bind this industrial giant in its successful struggle. 

Mr. DALZELL. I now yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas 2 5 RIDGELY]. 

Mr. RIDGELY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked the privilege to 
speak in favor of this measure, first, because it is calculated in its 
terms to release and relieve pronus restrictions upon trade and 
commerce, and second, for the reason that I, too, come from a 
State and a district that are producing and exporting coal beyond 
our borders, Ispeak of the State of Kansas, which is generally 
understood to besimply an agricultural State. Outofa population 
of 200,000 there are 50.000 people in my district who are living 
chiefly by the mining of coal and other minerals, and we are send- 
ing to-day to the general markets, and now over our new Kansas 
City, Pittsburg and Gulf Railroad to the Gulf of Mexico, train 
after train load of coal. In its pend it is one of the best gas and 
coking coals in the Union, and I am glad to have an opportunity 
of saying that the State of Kansas joins with these other States 
in behalf of this measure, which will to some extent free our com- 
merce from some of the restrictions that now rest upon it. 

ü Mr. DALZELL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous ques- 
on. : 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. ' 

On motion of Mr. DALZELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by wh:ch the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


LAND DISTRICTS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
„ of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 
The SPEAKER. The right to object is, of course, reserved 
until the bill is read for the information of the House. 
The bill was read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act providing a 
civil government for dene e May 17, 1884, to create the office of 
surveyor general of Alaska, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That section8 of anact entitled “Anact providing a civil 
government for Alaska" be, and the same is hereby, f oy striking 
out the words *‘ the commissioner 8 for by this act to reside in Sitka 
shall bs ex officio register of said id office, and the clerk provided for b: 
this act shall be ex officio receiver of public moneys, and the marshal provid. 
for by this act shall be ex officio surveyor-general of said district.” 

Src. 2. That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a surveyor-general for the district of 
Alaska, embracing one surveying district. 

SEC. 3. That the surveyor-general of Alaska shall receive a salary at the 


rate of £2,000 per annum. 
SEOC. 4. The President is authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to 


divide said Territory into two land districts and to designate the boundaries 
thereof; and he is also authorized and empowered to ap int, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a r of said itional land office 
and receiver of public moneys therefor; and in case of the creation of such 
additional land ict the surveyor-general shall serve in both districts. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Will thegentleman vield for a question? 

Mr. LACEY, Ishould like to explain the bill to the House be- 
fore the question is submitted for unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do not rise for the purpose of objecting. 
Isimply want to ask the gentleman if this is the same bill whi 
passed the House last year? 

Mr. LACEY. There were two bills relating to this subject that 
passed the House, and I have consolidated the two into one in 
this bill, using the identical language contained in the one which 
passed on the 7th day of last January. I have, however, added, 
at the request of the Land Office, section 4, which has just been 
read, giving to the President the power, in his discretion, to create 
an additional land district in ka. This may become neces- 
sary—indeed, I think it is necessary—but at the same time it was 
thought that it would be better and safer to leave it to the discre- 
tion of the President. This bill gives him the authority so that if 
a new land district is found to be necessary in the Yukon regions 
(and it seems to me clearly evident that it is necessary), he may, 
in his discretion, create such new district. 

That would require the appointment of a new register at a sal- 
ary of $500 a year and of a receiver at a salary of $500 a year. 
The additional compensation of those officials would be in the 
nature of fees. There is now only one land district in Alaska, 
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with the land office at Sitka. The commissioner for Alaska, who 
acts as justice of the peace and resides at Sitka, acts as register 
ex officio. The clerk of the district court, who also resides at 

"Sitka, acts as receiver of public moneys ex officio, and the United 
States marshal acts as surveyor-general ex officio. 

The two bills which we passed last January proposed a change 
of the law so as to create the office of surveyor-general, with a 
register and receiver at that land office. This bill now, in addi- 
tion, gives discretion to the President to establish an additional 
land district and land office if he should deem it necessary. The 
two bills passed last January were passed at the request of the 
officers of the Interior Department under the previous Adminis- 
tration, and in pursuance also of repeated requests which had 
been made from that Department from time to time within the 
last four or five years. The Senate, however, failed to take up 
those bills, and they did not become laws. 

Under the additional section embraced in this bill a new land 
office may be created in Yukon Valley or such other place as the 
President may designate. And it is very probable that the estab- 
lishment of this office may be very urgently demanded. The dis- 
tance by the lakes and the Chilkat Pass and by foot travel is 
about 800 miles; and from Sitka the distance to this new mining 
regionis between 800 and 1,000 miles. It is very difficult to pass 
to and fro between the land office and that region, and the journey 
is very expensive. The trip, with the best means of travel avail- 
able, consumes twenty or thirty days. The probability is that it 
will be necessary. even within the next few weeks or a month, to 
create this additional land office. If there should be no such 
necessity, it need not be done. 

Ihave submitted this bill to my colleagues on the last Public 
Lands Committee, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] and 
others, and I think there is no question that it will meet the ap- 
proval of all of them. 

Mr. BARTLETT. There is nothing in this bill which changes 
the law with reference to obtaining land claims out there? 

Mr. LACEY. Nothing whatever. Thelaw asto mineral Jands 
and town sites has been extended—by the act of 1891, I believe—to 
the Territory of Alaska. This bill does not touch the law as to 
homestead lands, desert lands, or coal lands. It leaves the law as 
it now is with reference to mineral lands and town sites, but it 
gives the President the discretion to create this additional land 
office if it should be found necessary. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. These new discoveries of gold, as I 
understand. are what make this measure necessary? 

Mr.LACEY, They are what make the fourth section necessary. 
The other sections were deemed necessary and were passed by this 
House last January; they have been deemed necessary by the In- 
terior Department for several years past; and request has been re- 
peatedly made by that Department for the enactment of legisla- 
tion of this kind, This additional land office may be rendered 
EOD by the remarkable discovery of gold in the Yukon 

alley. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. 
in the British Possessions? 

Mr. LACEY. The discoveries, as I understand, are on both 
American and Canadian soil. The Circle City region is in the 
United States, and the Klondyke region is understood to be in 
British America. Of course, any legislation of ours could not 
affect that region. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. But a very large portion of these 
discoveries have been in British Columbia? 

Mr. LACEY. - I understand they are divided between the two 
countries; and the more recent discoveries seem to indicate even 
richer diggings in Alaska than in British Columbia. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. This bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands in the last Congress, and we have no 
sel of the daar Congress. 

r. LACEY. There was a report from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands in the last Congress. If the gentleman would like to 
hear the letter of the Interior Department in regard to the neces- 
sity for the passage of the first three sections of the bill, that let- 
ter can be read for the information of the House. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. The gentleman realizes, of course, 
that the Fifty-fourth Congress could not very well do business 
for the Fifty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. LACEY. Well, there is a great resemblance between the 
SO 5 though the majority is not quite so large now as 
ormerly. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. The Republican majority in this 
Congress is a little more brutal, and this Congress has less regard 
for the rules of the House. 

Mr.LACEY. Ithink that this Congress has been improved by 
the accession of my friend from Kansas [Mr. Simpson] since the 
last session. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. What I wanted to suggest was that 
there would appear to be no great necessity for this measure, in- 
asmuch as a very large portion of the recent gold discovery has 


Is not that discovery of gold largely 


been in British Columbia. I understand that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment is already taking steps to keep American miners out of 
that region, as a matter of reprisal inst the vicious tariff leg- 
islation which we have just passed. The necessity for this legis- 
lation, I suggest, is more imaginary than real. 

Mr. LACEY. Ithink not, This bill has been prepared at the 
request of the Land Office, after full consultation and deliber- 
ation in that Department, and after consultation with gentlemen 
living in Alaska who have been pressing especially the urgency 
of the first part of the bill for a long time. 

Mr.SIMPSON of Kansas. Iunderstand that the Commissioner 
of the Land Office is a inember of the party at present in power; 
and I understand, too, there is great pressure for official positions 
by men who rendered efficient political service during the last 
campaign. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman is entirely mistaken; there is no 
such pressure. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas, I take this to bea scheme to pro- 
vide some more offices for the numerous applicants. 

Mr. LACEY. H have heard of no such pressure. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I hope that no political mat- 
ter will enter into the discussion of this bill. The miners in that 
district need a land office near at hand where they can prove their 
claims, for it will be very expensive for them to go to the existing 
land office. 

It is true, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Smirsox] has 
suggested, that the recent discoveries of gold have been partly in 
British Columbia; but the line between Alaska and British Co- 
lumbia is in doubt, so that it will be necessary for many of those 
people to use both the United States land office and that pro- 
vided by the Canadian Government; hence the importance of 
our promptly establishing a land office there. Those people can 
not afford to go 800 or 1,000 miles for the pu of proving their 
claims. In order to save the miners from this unreasonable ex- 
pense, it seems to me wise to vest in the President the power to 
establish this land office if he should deem it proper, selecting 
such place for the location as within the next two or three months 
may appear to be best. Probably at present the best location 
could not be determined; hence the wisdom of vesting the loca- 
tion in the President. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Is it customary to vest this power in the 
President, or has it not heretofore been vested in the Interior 
Department? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In my State the location of land offices has 
in several instances been made by the President. 

Mr. LACEY. It is usual under the law to fix the place in the 
bill, as I think I have already stated, but under the general law 
itis provided that this may be chauged from time to time at the 
discretion of the President. Ordinarily you create the district, 
and the Interior Department locates the oftice or removes it from 
time to time as occasion may require. 

Mr. MCRAE. The general law permits the President to make 
the districts, but under the separate laws, as usually passed, it is 
the custom in the western part of the country, where members 
desire these offices to be located, to designate the place in the bill. 
This bill is in accordance with the general law, leaving it with the 
Department to establish the office. 

Mr. LACEY. While the gentleman from Arkansas is on the 
floor, I would like to ask him, as he is familiar with this subject, 
has gone over it fullv, and is thoroughly conversant with the 
public-land service, being associated with the Public Lands Com- 
mittee for several Congresses past, whether, in his opinion, this 
provision ought or ought not to be adopted? 

Mr. McRAE. I think the legislation ought to be passed. I will 
say, however, that I do not like this method of legislating—with- 
out committees, or without full consideration. But it may be 
said, in this connection, that we have considered this bill, I think 
the first two sections, carefully heretofore, and passed it, I be- 
lieve, in two Congresses; and the fourth section only seeks to put 
thé office close to the people who are going to Alaska in such 
numbers. I do not think a thousand miles of distance should 
stand between them and the land office, but that they should 
have the opportunity of availing themselves of the privileges of 
our land laws by the location of the office in their vicinity. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Iowa 
will permit me, as I understand it now, the same act passed the 
House or Representatives in the last Congress and went to the 

mate? 

Mr. LACEY. It passed in the last Congress, at the request of 
the former Administration, and the two bills, I will say to the gen- 
tleman, were drawn in the Interior Department, and sent here 
and introduced by me at the request of the Department. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Now, tothat bill, that has already been passed, 
is added an additional section, as I understand it? 

Mr. LACEY. Yes, sir; section 4, giving authority and discre- 
tion to the President, if in his judgment it shall be nicessary, to 
organize another land district in Alaska, 
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Nr. BRUCKER. This bill, as I believe you state, failed in its 
in the Senate? 
Mr BRUCKER. That Con the Fifty-fourth—passed 
r. ; gress—the -fo — 
practically the same act now introduced, with the exception of 
this additional section which you have added, and it went to the 


Senate, which failed to pass it. Now, the question I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Iowa is this: Why did the Senate fail 
to pass that bill? What reason, if any, was urged against its 


passage? . 

Mr. LACEY. There was no reason. They simply failed to pass 
it, A good many bills, as the gentleman knows, that are sent over 
to the Senate from the House fail to become laws without any 
good reason d assigned for the failure. 

Pon BRUCKER. How early in the last Congress did it pass the 
ouse? 

Mr. LACEY. On the 7th day of January, 1897. 

I am satisfied, in view of recent escheat that prompt ac- 
tion could now be obtained. Of course, however, we can not tell 
with certainty. Their rules, I will say to my friend from Kansas 
F seem to be even more mysterious than ours appear 


Mr. GAINES. What portion of this act was recommended by 
‘the last Congress? 

Mr. LACEY. All of it except section 4; and that only gives 
discretionary power to the President to create the additional office, 
8 Yukon region, if needed. 

Mr. GA . Yousay it is important that it shall be passed 


now? 

Mr. LACEY. Les, sir. If it is not passed now, it will have to 
go over until next December; and in the meantime, the great rush 
which is now going on to that region will result in serious incon- 
venience to our fellow-citizens. 

Mr. GAINES. Has the gentleman asked the appointment of 
any committees to consider and ve upon such measure as this? 

Mr. LACEY. Why, my friend from Kansas [Mr. Simpson] 
and myself have been pressing that matter, but we have not been 
successful, — rend 

Mr. GAINES. t shows how tardily meritorious legislation 
can get through the House. 

ion Iwould 


Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. There is another su 
like to make to the gentleman from Iowa in re. sant pace 
of this measure. It may facilitate the development of gold mines 
and flood the country with cheap gold, and we will be reduced to 
the condition of having **cheap and dishonest" dollars. [Laugh- 
Er] Has the gentleman given any consideration to that ques- 

on? 

Mr.LACEY. Oh, yes; I have examined it carefully and with 
the utmost anxiety. ed 

I have no doubt, however, but that in view of present condi- 
tions we had better risk it. : 

Mr. Speaker, 1 ask that the question be submitted for unani- 
mous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa whether he will not amend his bill so as to dispense with the 
creation of the office of surveyor-general in Alaska and provide 
that the surveys shall be made directly v the Government offi- 
cials, as they are being made in the Indian Territory. And in con- 
nection with that, I want to be indulged to make a remark as to 
what I understand to be the situation. 

Mr. LACEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois such time 
8s he may desire. 

Mr. C ON. Notsomuch to discuss the bill as to appeal 
to the judgment of the gentleman in charge of it. I am under 

' the impression that if there were no surveyors-general in the 
United States we would be better off. As I understand it now, 
the function of the surveyor-general is to make a contract for the 
survey of the land. Then it is done under contract, and after the 
survey is made the work is not complete until a special agent of 
the Department has examined the contract work to see that it 
complies with the contract. 

Mr. LACEY. Well, I will suggest the answer right there that 
this bill does not contemplate a survey of the Territory of Alaska, 
because the general land laws have not been extended to Alaska. 
'The only land laws that have been thus extended are the laws in 
relation to minerals and to town sites. Consequently the letting 
of contracts for the general survey of the Territory is not contem- 

lated at all. The e egal fees will be turned in, and 

ey wil undoubtedly pay the salary. Last year the f if I 
recollect aright, came very nearly to the $2,000 limit, only falling 
Short of it perhaps $200, and in the coming year of course the fees 

. would Wir exceed the amount of this salary. 

Mr. CANNON. But what possible use is there for a surveyor- 
general in the absence of contracts for surveys? 


Mr. LACEY. Thesurveyor-general surveys the mining claims. 
Those claims are patented frequently. The necessary expendi- 
ture is incurred upon them, and it becomes very important often 
that surveys should be made. They are made by the surveyor- 
general, or under his direction. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Made by a deputy. . 

Mr. LACEY. Heretofore the work has been done under the 
direction of the marshal of the United States court. He is ex 
officio surveyor-general, but has been selected of course with ref- 
erence to his 3 as marshal rather than as a surveyor 
of the public lands. k 

Mr. MCRAE. If my friend will allow me 

Mr. LACEY. I will yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. McRAE. Inaddition to the town-site and mineral laws, 
the act organizing the Territory of Alaska also provides for sur- 
veys under what is known as the deposit system. 

Ir. CANNON. Yes. 

Mr. McRAE. And in that Territory there are some surveys 
being made, and others might be made. e 

Mr. CANNON. That is under the rectangular system, as I 
understand. 

Mr. McRAE. I do not know how that is, but the act author- 
izes it, and I presume the surveyor-general would have control of 
all those matters. 

Mr. CANNON. My point is this: Under the deposit system 
the work is done under contract. That is to say, the men who 
desire the survey deposit the cost thereof, and then the contract is 
let to the surveyor, and that work requires examination by a 
special Me Now, what I want to say is that especially in that 
inhospitable country, so far as the climate is concerned, my judg- 
ment, so far as I can have any judgment, is that the rectangular 
system of surveys is not apt; but if it were apt, it could be done 
much better directly by the Government officials, and when the 
survey was made it would not quas examination or double 
work. Iam quite satisfied, from what little knowledge I have 
that the surveyors-general, even in the territory of the United 
States outside of Alaska, could well be abolished without injury 
to the public service. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 1 will state the manner in which we make 
surveys in Colorado. A deputy United States surveyor makes 
the survey. He is not a salaried officer. He is simply deputized. 

Mr. CANNON. He takes the contract. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Well, he is deputized. They have a schedule 
price. 

QE KING. He is employed by private persons, and paid by 
em. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. The party who wants the claim patented 
pays entirely for the work. No age is incurred by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at all. Yet that deputy surveyor 
has to be skilled, and must be under the direction of the surveyor- 
general. Now, when the notes and plats come in, they are ex- 
amined by the surveyor-general. If he sees that they are defect- 
ive, if the description is not correct, if there are conflicts, then he 
sends the papers back for a resurvey or a better description, It 
isimportant that there should be some central head to whom these 
matters can be referred. It is a 5 rtant office in our State. 
The fees are 5 In the State of Colorado the fees 
pay $200 a day to the Government, and although there will not be 
bony amount in Alaska, yet I am satisfied they will more than pay 

e nses. 

Mr. LACEY. The fees very nearly amounted to the salary pro- 
vided last year, notwithstanding there was no such demand for 
surveys as there is now. 

Mr.SHAFROTH. The fees would amount to more than double 
the salary, no doubt, this year. 

Mr. CANNON. My point is, that surveys under the deposit sys- 
tem in the territory outside of Alaska have led, in the last quar- 
ter century, to almost innumerable frauds, and now—— 

Mr. LACEY. I will ask my friend from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
if that objection which he is now suggesting with reference to 
ep „would not apply with equal force to California and 

evada? 

Mr. CANNON. No; because in California and Nevada there 
are railways and telegraphs and population and all that kind of 
m , Which make the situation quite different from what it is in 

aska. 

Now,in my judgment—and I do not want to embarrass the 
gentleman—in my judgment, which is not worth a great deal, be- 
cause what I do not know about the land laws would make a 
book—but from the little Ido know it seems to me that the neces- 
sity for the creation of the office of surveyor-general, for any useful 
purpose, is not indicated in Alaska. 

r.LACEY. Let me call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that there is a surveyor-general there now. 

Mr.CANNON. Yes; I know that he performs the duty by virtue 
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of another office; but what in my judgment onght to be done would 
be to utilize an official of the Government directly in making 
surveys as they are now being made in the Indian Territory. 
When once made by a sworn officer, no examination is 8 j 
and the work is well done and economically done. Now, if the 
gentleman has not examined it up to the point that he feels willing 
to change his bill and adopt the other system, I shall not seek to 
embarrass the bill, but hope that the gentleman will fully examine 
it between this and the beginning of'the next session of Congress; 
and substantially at the inception of the settlement of that great 
expanse of territory, in which evidently there is much of mineral, 
we will not carry the errors of the present land laws, but will 
avail ourselves of the better system. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman permit me one question? 

Mr. LACEY. I would say in response to my friend from Tli- 
nois that the system he criticises is sits in operation in Alaska. 
It was put there in 1891—— 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, we can not hear anything that is 
being said. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. LACEY. Thesystem the gentleman from Illinois criticises 
has been in force in Alaska since 1891, and it is in force in all the 
States and in all the Territories where there are public lands and 
mineral lands. To attempt to draw a new land law at first at 
applicable to Alaska would be a very difficult thing, which coul 
not and ought not to be done hastily. That law is already in 
operation in Alaska. We extended the public-land laws for cer- 
tain purposes to Alaska, and the machinery for carrying ont those 
land laws in that Territory has already been extended; but it is 
inconvenient, because of the lack of a surveyor-general, 

Instead of having a surveyor-general, he is surveyor-general and 
United States marshal both. Instead of drawing one salary, he is 
drawing two. He draws the salary of both offices, and there will 
be ample fees in the Land Department to pay his salar Pand a good 
deal more for a new man whose time would be devoted exclusively 
to the legitimate duties of the office, and that is an objection that 
has been urged by both Administrations—the last Administration, 
and I am not sure, but even in Mr. Harrison's Administration I 
think the matter was called to the attention of Congress. At any 
rate, it has been repeatedly called to the attention of Congress 
during the last Administration. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Does the gentleman say that this 
matter has been pending since Harrison’s Administration? 

Mr. LACEY. I am not sure as to the year when our attention 
was called to the necessity for the first part of this bill, but it has 
been in two separate and distinct reports of the Secretary of the 
Interior of the last Administration. Iam not sure that it has gone 
back so far as the Harrison Administration, but it has been a 
matter of Lond standing. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Will the appointment of this official 
come under the civil-service rules? 

Mr. LACEY. I think not, 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Then we will not get a nonpartisan 
surveyor-general? 

Mr. LACEY. Iam afraid we will not. [Laughter.] 

Mr.SIMPSON of Kansas. I wanted to call the attention of 
fhat great civil-service reformer, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR], to that fact. He ought to look into this matter. 

Mr. LACEY. Ihave seen the gentleman from Ohio, who feels 
very sorry that they are not under the civil service, but he thinks 
this is not a good time to change the law in that respect. [Laugh- 
5 If Ms other gentleman desires to speak on the bill, I will ask 

or a vote. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I rejoice that even in the evening 
of this session, of this extra and extraordinary session, the Repub- 
lican party has finally found that at this extra session of Congress 
we have really the constitutional power and right to do some- 
thing else than simply meddle with the tariff, e distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY], for whom I have great re- 

ct, has suggested that this matter is of great importance and 
ould be immediately passed by the House. He says the com- 
mittees of the last House recommended and that body 
it, except an amendment he had added to-day, and that the bill 
of the last House was sent to the Senate, where it slept. 

"This, Mr. Speaker, is one of thousands of important“ bills 
whose consideration has been suppressed by the failure of the 
Speaker to appoint committees to consider and report them. For 
nearly six months other important matters have suffocated in 
pigeonholes while the public welfare demanded their enactment 
intolaw. For nearly six months we have done nothing when we 
desired on this side to work at the thousands of other ** important“ 
matters which have gone without attention, when if the commit- 
tees had been appointed as contemplated by the Constitution, and 
as evidenced by the prevailing action of the Senate in sending us 
Senate bills to act upon, they could have been considered. I say 
iam delighted 


Mr. LACEY. I am delighted to hear the gentlemen is delighted. 
Mr. GAINES. I am delighted, Mr. Speaker, that the Repub- 
lican party has reversed itself in its construction of the rights and 
wers of an extra session of Congress under the Constitution, and 
y this act poene the I at last to be heard. 
Mr.LACEY. Now,Mr.Speaker,I move the pievons question. 
The previous question was ordered, and under the operation 
thereof the bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; 
and Deing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
pass 


On motion of Mr. LACEY, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was a to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House was declared in recess until 12 o'clock 
m. to-morrow. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was di from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1178) 
for the relief of Warren A. Woodson; and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 

Pus following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
OLllOWSs: 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 3942) to divide the State 
7 ee into two judicial districts—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3943) to provide for and regu- 
late the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands as a Territory of the 
United States—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 3944) to enforce 
the rights of naval prisoners and to ulate court-martial pro- 
ceedings—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GAINES: A bill (H. R.3945) for the improvement of the 
lower Cumberland River—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


bors. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3916) directing the foreclosure 
of the Government lien on the Pacific railroads, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 3947) to amend 
section 3738 of the Revised Statutes of the United States for 
1878—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LACEY: A bill (H. R. 3948) to extend the public-land 
= sob the Territory of Alaska—to the Committee on the Public 

S. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 3949) to amend the nata- 
ralization laws of the United States—to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RIDGELY: A joint resolution (H. Res. 80) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A joint resolution (H. Res. 81) 
authorizing the appointment of a monetary commission and pro- 
viding for its expenses—to the Committee on Banking and 6 - 


rency. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Washington: A resolution (House Res. No. 
$0) for the consideration of H. R. 3394, entitled An act to estab- 
lish an assay office at Seattle, in the State of Washington! to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STEWART of Wisconsin: A memorial of the legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, urging the of the Torrey 
bankruptcy law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


—— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3951) to increase the 
pension of Isaac H. Ferguson—to the Conimittee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BOTKIN: A bill (H. R. 3952) granting a pension to 
Richard Collins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3953) granting a pension to Calvin P. Lynn— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRENNER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 3954) to relieve G. W. 
Burksdoll from the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

mid 5555 caters OF E) fortherelief of Mark = 
ey, Companies B an , Ten chigan Infantry—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, T 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 3956) to grant a pension to Charles Farmer— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 3957) granting an 
increase of pension to Uriah H. Owings—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HEPBURN: A bill (H. R. 3958) removing charge of de- 


sertion from John H. Jaques, member Company K, Seventh Regi- 
n: Iowa Infantry Volunteers—to the Committee on Military 
airs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3959) granting a pension to Martha E. James, 
widow of Peter O. James, of Company G, Fourth Regiment Iowa 
Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 3960) removing the charge of de- 
sertion from record of David S. Reagan, Company B, Seven- 
teenth Iowa Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill e R. 3961) granting a pension to James H. Cole, 
of Pleasantville, Marion County, lowa—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 3962) for the relief of James 
L. Autchin- to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OTJEN: A bill (H. R. 3963) to permit certain parties to 
intervene in the equity cause of The United States against Morris 
and others, pending in the supreme court of the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RIXEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 3964) to correct the 
military record of William F. Baldridge, of Culpeper County, 
Va.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3905) granting a pension to 
William H. Hyatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZENOR: A bill (H. R. 3966) granting a sion to 
James Faulkenhorough—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following juo and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 3 

By Mr. HEPBURN: Paper to accompany House bill for the re- 
moval of the charge of desertion from the record of John H. 
Jaques, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEWART of Wisconsin: Resolutions of the Depart- 
ment of Wisconsin Grand Army of the Republic, indorsing the 
bill for a military park at Vicksburg—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also. resolutions of the Department of Wisconsin Grand Army 
of the Republic, favoring the appointment of ex-Union soldiers for 
oe of examining boards—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, resolutions of the De ment of Wisconsin Grand Army 
of the Republic, in favor of military instruction in public schools 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: Petition ef W. N. Voris, of Al- 
vae Ind., for pension legislation—to the Committee on Invalid 

ons, 


! SENATE. 
FRI DAV, July 23, 1897. 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by Rev. L. B. Wirsos, D. D., of the city of Baltimore. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings, when, on motion of Mr. CHANDLER, and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with. 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2335) granting a pension to Charles Edson, 
reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

SENATE PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS. 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, reported the following resolution; which, with the accom- 
panying memorandum, was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That there be allowed and paid to John Irwin, jr., late clerk of 
the Committee on Privil and Elections, from the contingent fund of the 


Senate, $700, as compensation for his services in the preparation of the Appen- 
deo: Senate Election Cases, authorized by conourrent resolution of rch 


Mr. CHANDLER. From the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections I report a document entitled An Appendix to Senate 
Election Cases, 1893-1897; Cases Concerning the Power of Execu- 
tives of States to Fill Vacancies. The document has been prepared 
under the concurrent resolution of March 21, 1894. I move that 
it be referred, without printing, to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was agreed to, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2473) to provide for the 
payment of final judgments of the supreme court of the District 
of Columbia under an act entitled “An act to provide a perma- 
nent system of highways in that part of the District of Columbia 
lying outside of cities," approved March 2, 1893, and for other 
purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PLATT of New York introducel a bill (S. 2471) for the 
relief of Thomas F. Rowland; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. : 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2475) for the relief of George W. 
Quintard; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 2476) for the relief of Mrs. 
Harriet A. Maxwell: which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee om the Judiciary. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 2477) for the relief of the At- 
lantic Works; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. McBRIDE introduced a bill (S. 2478) granting a pension to 
G. W. Morris, of Bay City, Oreg.; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

He also introduced the following bills; which were severally 
ed twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on 

aims: 

A bill (S. 2479) for the relief of James Q. Shirley and the estate 
of Francis De Long, deceased (with an accompanying paper); 

A bill (S. 2480) for the relief of Robert Smith, of Portland, 
Oreg. (with an my Re dandy | paper); and 

A bill (S. 2481) for the relief of Francis M. Tompkins, of Oregon 
(with acoompanying papers). 

DISCRIMINATING DUTIES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. MORGAN. If the morning business is concinded, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate will take up the bill (H. R. 
3941) to authorize the President to suspend discriminating duties 
imposed on foreign vessels and commerce. It is the bill which 
came from the House and was read and considered yesterday. 

Mr. ALLISON, I shall not object if it does not lead to debate, 
but if it does I shall object to the consideration of the bill at this 
time. 

. no objection, the Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. The bill was read at length yesterday, and 
was reported to the Senate. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, reud the third time, 
and passed. 

PROPOSED SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION, 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I move that Senate resolution No. 116 be 
taken up for consideration. > 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is the report of 
the committee of conference on House bill 379. In place of that 
the Senator from South Carolina moves that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of resolution No. 116, submitted by him 
providing for a committee to investigate charges, etc., re orted 
adversely from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. President / 

Mr. ALLISON. Imake the point of order that debate is not in 
order upon the motion. 

Mr. TILLMAN. What is the Senator's point of order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The point of order is that debate is 
not in order. 

Mr. TILLMAN. On taking up the resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is not debatable. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will call the attention of 
the Senator from South Carolina to Rule XXVII. The question 
of proceeding to the consideration of the report" of a conference 
committee shall be immediately put, and shall be determined 
without debate." 

Mr. TILLMAN. We are in the morning hour and this is morn- 
ing business. When 2 o'clock comes, of course the conference 
report will displace everything. 

. ALLISON. As I understand the rules of the Senate and 
the rules of parliamentary practice respecting conference reports, 
they have precedence of everything else at any time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from South Carolina to Rule VIII. that All motions 
made before 2 o'clock to proceed to the consideration of any mat- 
ter shall be determined without debate.” The motion is in order. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. . 

Mr. CANNON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Jones]. If he were present, 
I should vote!“ yea.” : 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with my colleague, the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WirsoN]. If he were present, I 
should vote ** yea.” 

Mr. PLATT of New York (when his name was called). Iam 

ired with my colleague, the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Mower , and withhold my vote. 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. If he were present, I 
should vote *' yea." ; 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. WHITE (when his name wascalled). I am paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. SHoup]. If he were present, I should 
vote ** yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ihave a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], but the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MCBRIDE] is not paired, and I take the liberty of transferring 
m pc to him. I Will vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

. RAWLINS. I am paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Hanna]. If he were present, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. LORY. I desire to inquire if the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proctor] has voted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The junior Senator from Vermont 
has not voted. 

Mr. MALLORY. Iam paired with the junior Senator from 
Vermont. If he were present, I should vote“ yea.” 

Mr. BURROWS (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Carrery], 
and withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BACON (after having voted in theaffirmative). Under the 
arrangement made between the junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. WETMORE] and myself, either of us has a right to vote 
in his discretion in matters not political. As this is a matter not 

litical, I desire my vote to remain, although the Senator from 

hode Island is absent. 

Mr. BURROWS. If there is no objection, I will transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Carrery] to 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. WETMORE] and let 


my vote stand. 

e result was announced—yeas 15, nays 35; as follows: 

YEAS—15. 
Allen, Cannon, Kenney, Turley, 
Bacon, Chilton, Mills. Turner, 
Bate, Clay, h, Walthall. 
Berry, Harris, 
NAYS—3. 
Aldrich, Deboe, Jones, Ark. Pettus, 
Allison, Fairbanks, indsay, Quay, 
Baker, Foraker, well, 
Burrows, Frye, MeMi Spooner, 
Carter, G ger, Mason, Stewart, 
Chandler, 5 Morgan, Thurston, 
Clark, Hale, Nelson, Vest, 
Cullom, Hansbrough, Penrose, Warren. 
Davis, Hoar, Per 
NOT VOTING—39. 

Butler, 1 Mitchell, Shou 
Caffery. Heitfe d, Morrill, Smi 
Cockrell, Jones, Nev. Murphy, Teller, 
Daniel, Kyle, Pasco, jie, 
Elki McBride, Pettigrew, Wellington, 
Faulkner, McEnery, Platt, Conn. etmore, 
George, MeLa ^ N. E. White, 
Gorman, Mallory, Pritchard, Wilson, 
Gray, Mantle, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Hanna, Martin, Rawlins, 


So Mr. TILLMAN’s motion was not agreed to. 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT OMAHA, NEBR, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The conference report on House bill 
879 is before the Senate, and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. THURSTON. Will the Senator from Colorado permit me 
to ask unanimous consent to introduce a joint resolution and se- 
cure its present consideration? If it leads to debate, I will with- 
draw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. TELLER. What does the Senator from Nebraska desire? 
Mr. THURSTON. Congress passed a resolution to permit the 
Government building at the Tennessee Exposition to be built by 
contract and without public advertisement. I wish to have the 
same resolution passed now in reference to the Omaha Exposition. 
Mr. TELLER. If it does not lead to debate I do not care, but 
if it does I shal) be compelled to object. 

Mr. THURSTON. If it does. I will withdraw it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall be obliged to object if it does. 

Mr. BATE. I desire to make a statement in connection with 
the matter. The advertising was not done because the time was 
limited, and they could not put up the building—— 

Mr. TELLER. If any speeches are to be made, I must object. 

Mr. BATE. It was not advertised for that reason. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
ee the introduction and present consideration of the reso- 

ution? 

Mr. BATE. Oh, no, sir; but I wanted to explain in reference 
to the exposition in my own State. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution introduced by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 66) providing for the erection of a 
Government building at the Transmississippi and International 
Exposition at Omaha, Nebr., was read the first time by its title 
and the second time at length, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is ght? au- 
thorized to solicit proposals and to contract for the erection of the bui ding 
for the Government exhibit at the Transmississippi and International rA 
sition, authorized by act of Congress approved June 10, 1806, without public 
advertisement. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2138) to give the consent of Congress to a compact 
entered into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska 
respecting the boundary between said States. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I have not felt disposed in the 
slightest degree to retard the speedy passage of this bill. Ire- 
trained from submitting some objections I had to the bill some 
days ago, believing that to leave the discussion until after the con- 
ference committee had reported would expedite the passage of the 
bill. However, I do not, by the expression of a desire to dispose 
of the bill, wish to have it understood that I believe it is a proper 
bill to pass. Nor do I believe that it will accomplish the purpose 
its friends profess, at least, to believe that it wi I think, how- 
ever, thatit will dispose for the time being, at least, of this ques- 
tion of the tariff, and enable the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment to direct its attention to other questions that must be 
presented to it. 

It would be profitable, perhaps, if it were not so late in the ses- 
sion, and there had not been so much delay in the passage of the 
bill, to go into an examination of the political condition of the 
country during the last twelve months, and the issues presented 
to the American people during the recent campaign. I shall not 
attempt, however, to go into any detailed examination of the 
causes that led up to the peculiar conditions that prevailed in the 
political field last year; but I do feel inclined to consider for a few 
moments what the issue was during the last campaign. 

I notice in the public press, and especially in that portion of 


the public press dominated by the Gold Democrats of the country, 


a severe arraignment of the Republieans of the Senate and of the 
Administration because they have not taken up the financial ques- 
tion, but have addressed themselves to the questions of revenue and 
protection to American industries. I do not feel called upon to 
in any way defend the Republican party, but I believe that the 
Republican party in its procedure is acting entirely in accord with 
the sentiment of the people 1 during the last campaign. 
I do not myself believe that the last campaign was an indorse- 
ment of the gold standard by the people of the United States. I 
believe a great many people who voted for the Republican candi- 
date and accepted the Republican platform believed that it was a 
mistake, and that they believed that the questions of tariff and 
sufficient revenue were of more importance to the American peo- 
ple than the question of what should be its monetary system, 
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number of the people who have heretofore acted with 
the Republican party felt last year when the national convention 
met at St. Louis that there was a question before the American 
people of infinitely greater importance than the tariff question, 
and that was the money question. 
The Republican pur professed atleast to believe in its plat- 
0 


form, its speakers holding that the money question was of sec- 
ondary importance. They presented the tariff question as the 
one of greatest importance, and, so far as the Republican party 
could, 1 believe they attempted to make in most sections of the 
country the question of the tariff the paramount question in the 
campaign. Jj 

I sup that everyone expected this legislative procedure 
with reference to the tariff when the Republican party came into 
power, and if those who supported the ublican candidate and 
called themselves the National Democracy did not so understand, 
they must have been very stupid indeed. However t the 
desire of the Republican organization and the leaders of the Re- 
publican party to secure their votes, I do not believe it can be 
contended that by any statement emanating from authority there 
was any indication given by the Republican party that voti would 
not at the earliest possible moment revise the tariff. So the Gold 
Democrats who voted for McKinley voted for him upon the theory 
that some of those of us who did not support him had, that the 
money question was the paramount question, and opon the theory 
that if they could succeed in electing a Republican President they 
would at least get an Administration friendly to their views. 

Iam told that they had some secret assurances in addition to 
the public expression that the Administration would be friendly 
to the doctrine advanced by the National Democratic party in its 
convention, which was the only qe. which had the courage to 
advocate the single gold standard in this country. I notice that 
the large and influential portion of the press of the country that 
advocated Democratic doctrines and at the same time supported 
McKinley are charging the Republicans with having been untrue 
to their pledges an eir professions, and are complaining that 
this action was taken on the tariff instead of active work on the 
monetary question; but, in view of all the facts, this charge ap- 
pears to me to be unjustified. 


THE BRYAN-M'KINLEY CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. President, at this late day of the session I do not feel called 
upon to enter, nor would I feel justified in entering,into any ex- 
tended discussion of the character of the last campaign. I had 
intended to do that when I supposed that we should approach this 
subject and be ready to vote on it some time earlier we are. 
Ishall not now, except in a very general way, speak of the cam- 
paign. It was certainly the most remarkable campaign ever made 
in the United States. r 

I think I may say, perhaps without offense to anyone, that it 
was such a campaign, at least on the part of the Republican party, 
as no man ever 5 could take place in a free country 
like ours. There was, I will admit, tremendous effort made by 
the publication of documents and by public speeches to convince 


the people that the salvation of the country rested on the election 
of the ublican candidate. That was by fair ent and by 
a fair presentation of the doctrine of protection. But in addition 


to that there were agencies set at work and methods employed 
that had never before been employed in this country. 

There was a system of terrorism that had never been equaled 
in any portion of this country,in my opinion. There was a series 
of deceptions and frauds pet fle upon the ard the like of 
which had never been seen in this country, and I could say 
that in my judgment it will not be repeated. But on the con- 
trary, I am compelled to say that the ublican party having 
succeeded by these methods, I believe they are likely to be re- 
peated and to become a permanent feature and character of the 
political campaigns of the country until the people shall become 
sufficiently independent and iently educated to repudiate 
and defy the methods thus employed. 

If em pens challenges-the statement that the methods were 
unusual and unexpected, I shall feel myself at liberty to go into 
detail. I think I would be able to show that the entire public 

which supported the Republican candidate teemed with 
dohoods from tiie very beginning as to the character of the Dem- 
ocratic candidate and his beliefs and as to what would be the result 
if the Democratic candidate should be elected. He was c 
with entertaining views that he had never entertained and which 
in his public expressions he had everywhere repudiated. More 
than one charge of that kind was driven home, and more than one 
Republican speaker was compelled to withdraw his slander against 
the Democratic candidate. 

Not only was the Democratic candidate so attacked, but the 
Democratic platform also. It was misrepresented from one end 
of theland to theother. AsIsaid,if there were time, I could take 
and show in detail that the charges made against the Democratic 
platform were absolutely unfounded. 


I have spoken of the peculiar features of the campaign. I will 
refer to one, and that was the intolerance and bigotry that were 
exhibited by the Republican speakers and the Republican press 

inst everyone who did not a. with them. The bitterness 
of the campaign was never excelled, not even immediately after the 
close of the great war that divided the people of the sections of 
the country into hostile armies. 

Every man who did not agree that the Republican platform 
contained all the patriotism and aH the intelligence and all the 
worth that existed among the American people was denounced as 
an anarchist and a socialist, using the term in its extreme and 
offensive sense, and was "Ag io with a desire to cheat somebody, 
to defraud his creditors, to debase the currency of the country, 
and disgrace the General Government. The Republican party as 
a party assumed that it had a degree of intelligence, of rectitude, 
and of honesty that its opponents did not possess. I regret to say 
that during the campaign these claims and assertions were not 
left to the ordinary stump speaker, but in every section of the 
country, from those who held the highest positions to the lowest 
in the party, including the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency, these slanders against the opponents of that organization 
were daily repeated. 

The result of the election was the election of the Republican 
Presidential candidate and a Republican House pledged to the re- 
vision ef the tarift, and not to the revision, but to the mainte- 
nance of the present financial conditions—the continuance of the 
gold standard. I do not recall that anywhere during the cam- 
paign any Republican aker, or any considerable number of 

publican papers outside of the limited number on the seacoast, 
ever pr that there should be a general revision of the mone- 
tary system of the United States as is now contended for by a 
certain class of Republicans and by a class of men who do not 
call themselves Republicans, but who supported the Republican 
candidate. : 

I suppose, judging from what has been said in the public press, 
that when this revision of the tariff in accordance with the Repub- 
lican platform shall have been completed, we will have from the 
Administration some suggestions as to what is called ** monetary 
reform;" but until they are received, I shall not attempt to deal 
with the question. and shall deal simply with the question of the 
tariff and what will be its effect. 


THE PROMISE OF PROSPERITY. 


During the campaign we were told ad nauseam that the election 
of the Democratic candidate would destroy all confidence in the 
honesty not only of the General Government, but of the people 
at large. We were told with equal iteration and reiteration that 
if we elected the Republican candidate to the Presidency, confi- 
dence would be instantly restored. 

Nay, more than that, Mr. President, before he was nominated 
at St. Louis the great Republican papers of the country that were 
friendly to his nomination asserted again and again that every- 
thing nece to aaa peosperiky to this distressed country of 
ours was that he shoul nominated on a gold-standard plat- 
form, and we were assured that the very fact of his nomination 
would set all the industrial energies of the people at work, that 
we would have confidence restored, and what is called in common 
parlance “good times." 

When he was nominated, the prices of ev ing except stocks 
fell off. The stock gamblers realized for a few days some little 
advantage, hu from the nomination, but every agricultural 
product of the coun in price. It was then said that it 
was uncertain what the Democratic party would do on the 9th of 
July, and therefore confidence was not quite at hand. Later it 
was declared that because of the ag; ive character of the De- 
mocracy, which rendered the question whether the Republican 
candidate should be elected or not doubtful, confidence had not 
been restored and prosperity did not come, but we were assured 
that with the election of the Republican candidate there would 
be no lon dark and lowering clonds over the commerce and 
business of the country, but that the sunlight of prosperity would 
break upon us immediately. 

When he was elected, epe did not come to the American 

ple. Then it was said: It needs inauguration; as soon as he is 
inaugurated, as soon as this political party now in existence shall 
have passed out of existence and the incubus that has been upon 
the commerce of the country is removed, when the public shall 
know there is to be a revision of the tariff and the much-despised 
and much-abused Wilson law is to be taken from the statute book, 
then the business of the country will revive.” 

Hence, when the Republican candidate was inaugurated there 
was every reason to believe that there would be a revision of the 
tariff in accordance with his often-expressed views. It was not 
believed that the new tariff would be a return to the tariff of 
1890, which had been so signally condemned by the American 
people in the election that followed in 1892. For fear that there 
Should be some feeling of that kind amongst the people, the 
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publicans at St. Louis put in their pero a declaration | which would carry out the Republican declarations in their plat- 


Mich Ishallread. Speaking of the they said: 


We demand such an equitable tariff on foreign imports which come into 
competition with American products as will not only furnish adequate reve- 
nue for the necessary e nses of the Government, but will protect Ameri- 
can labor from degradation to the wage levelof other lands. We are not 
pledged to any particular schedules. : 


This I was assured at the time was for the purpose of convinc- 
ing the American people that we were not going to reenact the 
McKinley law. But, as Isaid before, the business enterprises of 
the country had a right to expect that this revision would be upon 
Republican lines; that is to say, that, keeping in view the necessity 
of revenue, trying to get a sufficient amount of imports to give 
us revenue equal to our expenditures, there should be accompanied 
with it protection to American industries and American labor. It 
was believed by many that that line was all that was necessary to 
bring the business of the country to the front and to bring to us 
that returning confidence that we heard so much about during 
the campaign. 

But it did not come, and that, it seems to me, indicates that the 
Republicans at least had mistaken the cause of the difficulty. 
They had mistaken the remedy, because they were not acquainted 
with the cause. They had attributed all the disasters that had 
overtaken the country since 1894 (and many of them were in ex- 
istence in 1892 and in 1891) to the Wilson tariff law. Very many 

ple were led to believe that when the Wilson tariff law should 
aye been amended or revised, then the prosperity that all the peo- 
ple of the United States have been hoping and longing for would 
come. 
THE DINGLEY BILL. ^ 


- Mr. President, we have now the remedy before us. We havea 
tariff bill which, it is said, will bring prosperity as soon as it shall 
besigned by the President. Time not allow me to take up 
that bill and go through itin detail. I do not intend to, and it 
would be unprofitable to do so, because I realize that nothing 
which can be said here will in the slightest degree change the pro- 
visions of that instrument. We have been told substantially by 
the committee which has had this subject in charge that we are to 
take this bill as it came from the conference committee, and I be- 
lieve that we shall be compelled to do that. 

I have not spoken with all the members of this Senate, but I 
have consulted many and have not yet found a man in this Senate 
who issatisfied with this tariff bill. Ido not know but that the 
Republican members of the Committee on Finance of the Senate, 
who are in accord with the principles of the bill, may be satisfied 
with it; but if they are, I believe they will be about the limit of 
the number who are satisfied with it. T 

There is no reason why we should not havea good bill. Iknow 
that the Republican party is not in a majority in this Chamber. 
I know they can not get a caucus of enough Republican members 
to control the Senate. I know that when they went into their 
caucus every man pledged himself to abide by the action of the 
caucus, a thing never heard of before in a Republican caucus. I 
have had some acquaintance with Republican caucuses for some- 
thing like twenty years, and I assert here that upon no question 
which has ever before been presented to the Sanate or to the 

ple has a Republican caucus attempted to bind its members to 
ollow the majority, nor under any condition which has ever ex- 
isted here, even at the close of the war, has there ever been an 
attempt to bind the individual conscience and judgment of Sena- 
tors in this body to the extent that they would do what has been 
done here during this session, agree that when te caucus had dic- 
tated what the action should be, the action of the individual mem- 
bers of the Senate, not of the committee, should be in accordance 
with the dictates of the judgment of the committee. 

The public press assumes that that was the arrangement. Our 
experience in this body during the pendency of the bill will 
justify us in saying that that has been the case, for only in two 
instances since I huve been here while the bill has been pending 
before the Senate during the last six weeks has there been inde- 
pendent action on the part of any Republican member of the Sen- 
ate contrary to that of the committee. So it may be assumed, 
Ithink, that the committee have had controlof every man on this 
floor who calls himself a Republican. 

The Republican organization, the Republican leaders, the Re- 

publican Administration can not go to the country with a tariff 
; ective, with a tariff unfair, with a tariff unjust. and say, ** The 
stress of conditions was such that we were compelled to take what 
we could get.” Mr. President, I say to the committee now, this 
bill is full of injustices, inequalities, and absurdities, if not of 
crime; but if they will take it and put it upon the line for which 
the Republican party has contended for forty years, whilst I was a 
member of it, I will guarantee to them on this floor now a suffi- 
ciency of votes to put it thro if every Democrat in this Cham- 
ber should vote against it. It been in the power of the Senate 
every day since the bill came here to get a bill in accordance with 
Republican principles, in accordance with justice and right, a bill 


forms, and a bill of equality and of justice. 

Mr. President. there is not a man on this floor, in my judgment, 
who will go to the country and say this bill is satisfactory to him. 
If the ublican party will cal! upon those who are here, not 
simply to legislate in the interests of syndicates and of trusts, but 
who are here to legislate for the whole American people, who will 
aid them in legislating in accordance with Republican sentiment 
heretofore expressed, there are votes enough here to pass such a 
bill through, and there ought to be also in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with its great Republican majority. 

Mr. President, if this bill is what we contend it is, vicious, un- 
fair, extravagant, and unsatisfactory, the fault must lie at the 
door of the Republican party, who have not attempted to crystal- 
lize the protective sentiment in this body. As I said once before, 
which I now repeat, of the eighty-nine Senators here there are at 
least fifty who would join in passing a fair tariff bill, a bill that 
would bring as much revenue as may properly be raised by a 
tariff; a tariif bill that would give blessings, if there are blessings 
under a tariff bill, to every part of the country with equality, and 
if there are burdens under it, which would put the burdens upon 
every section of the country alike. 

This is a Republican measure. If it proves to be a failure, the 
failure must be laid at the Republican door. Iknow that this is a 
bad bill, and I announced whenit passed that I would not voteon the 
pence of the bill. I admit the illogical character of my position. 

admit that, according to the usual methods and the judgment of 
men, the bill being bad, and believing it to be such, I ought to 
have voted against it: but, Mr. President, while this bill is bad, 
while it will afflict the people, I believe out of it will ultimatel 
come the relief which the people have sought, not through the bill, 
but in spite of the bill, because it will open the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people to the fact that tariff does not bring the needed relief, 
and that the cause of our depression, our misfortunes, and our 
unhappy condition is not a want of more taxes, but of less taxes. 
Out of it, I believe, will ultimately grow such relief as a decent, 
honest, and proper monetary system would give us. 

Mr. President, I do not know, but I suppose there can never be 
a tariff bill passed which will not be a partisan bill. It would 
seem as if a question involving so much to the American people, 
a question of revenue, a question of maintaining the home mar- 
ket, might in some degree be taken out of the line of strict parti- 
san feeling, but we have here a bill prepared by the Republican 
party in another body, where it controls by overwhelming num- 

and brought here as a sample of what they call a fair and 
equitable bill and referred to a committee composed of Democrats 
and Republicans alike. * The Democratic portion of that commit- 
tee. and I may say the opposition to the ublican members of 
it. have been without any influence whatever. It is said that this 
is the way in which tariffs are made. There was no tariff ever 
made in that way until 1890. 

Previous to that time when a tariff bill was before the commit- 
tee the members of both political organizations sought to make 
it equitable and just according to their ideas of what it should be. 
The Democrats in this case have not even been consulted: neither 
have those of us who are not Democrats, those of us who entertain 
upon this question of the tariff very much the same ideas which 
the Republican party at least did entertain a few years ago. I 
can not say what the Republican party now believes on the tariff, 
If Iam to take this bill as an evidence of Republican sentiment, 
then the sentiment of the Republican party to-day is not what it 
was seven years ago; it is not what it was fifteen yearsago. It 
has undergone a change. 

THE SEAL FISHERIES. 


Mr. President, I do not desire to be offensive in any degree, and 
yet it seems to me that this is the time for plain, honest aa s 
I know it is not always wise perhaps to speak the truth on 
occasions. There may be occasions when one may perhaps profit- 
ably refrain from doing so; but I believe in these times a good, 
fair, Anglo-Saxon statement of a fact is better than a diplomatic 
statement. I am delighted to find something in this Administra- 
tion of which I can approve, and that is the letter of the State 
Department referring to the seal fisheries. This is-a subject in 
which we have all felt some interest, and upon it the Department 
has spoken with extreme frankness and directness. 

It is possible that the State Department got out of the line of 
diplomacy. It is possible that it might have turned the periods so 
that they would have been a little smoother; but it is absolutely 
exhilarating and refreshing to know that sometimes— whether 
through an accident or not I do not know—there should be a fair, 
outspoken expression, and that things should be called by their 
proper names. Idonot know who is the author of the remark- 
able paper to which I refer, but I should liketo congratulate him, 
if I knew, because there is somewhat of the American idea in that 
letter, e in a good, old-fashioned, American way. 

Mr, President, I want to debate this tariff question very rg G 
I do not desire to be offensive to any member of the Senate; I 
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not desire to say anything that can bing the body into disrepute. 


I have great ct, I have great attachment for the Senate. I 
take no partin thedenunciationsof it. I believe it is the greatest 
legislative body in the world, and I believe it is now full of honest 
men who desire to discharge their duty to their constituents and 
to their country with probity and fidelity. But there are some- 
times conditions which render aman almost incapable of doing 
what his judgment declares he ought to do. 


MONEY IN THE LAST CAMPAIGN, 


T referred to the last political campaign as remarkable in many 
particulars. I perhaps ought to have said that one of its most 
notable features was the fact that there was used in that campaign 
such great sums of money by the successful party. I have heard 
it said by men who have been familiar with this organization and 
with its national contests from its beginning, men who I believe 
know very nearly of what they speak, that in the last campaign 
the Republican party spent more money than it had in all its pre- 
vious campaigns since its organization. However that may be, 
it will not be denied that there were sums spent in the last cam- 

ign unheard of and unthought of in any previous campaign. 

Every great industry in this country was taxed, every great finan- 

cial institution in this country was taxed. They all contributed. 
The world will never know what sums were spent, and we can 
only arrive at the amount by examining the pending bill. 

There you will find the evidence that every one of these great 
concerns which contributed put their hand upon the Republican 
organization, either when mey contributed or immediately after- 
wards, and said to them in substance, “As we helped you through 
that tight, as we enabled you to win that contest against anarchy 
and socialism and repudiation, you are to remember usin your 
legislation, so that we may be able to recoup what we lost.” 
Upon no ground can any man account for a hundred things in 
this bill except upon the theory that the Republican organization, 
either impelled by gratitude or by that kind of gratitude which 
is said to be the expectation of future favors, are paying off the 
debt to the American manufacturers. 

Mr. President, it would be worth a mint of money if we could 
know how much the sugar trust gave to the Republican organi- 
zation in 1896; it would be worth something to know what the 
Standard Oil Company gave; it would be worth something to 
know what the great financial and manufacturing concerns of 
this country contributed. We should be able then to measure 
the justice or the injustice of this bill toward them. I suppose 
the committee know, and I suppose the committee know what 
measure of recompense they are to mete out to them, When the 
committee come here and bring to us indefensible portions of the 
bill, against which we protest, and which so far no man has stood 
up to defend, it is fair for us to say that you consider it is a meas- 
ure of justice which you are meting out to the men who made it 

ossible for your President to sit in the White House by either 

eceiving the peo. le and inducing them to vote contrary to their 
judgment or by efrauding them out of their votes, and, in my 
judgment, in many cases in both ways. 

Mr. President, I realize that all I may say counts for nothing 
in influencing the result. I realize that the agencies that were 
brought into existence last year, and are now still potent, wiil 
pass this bill in such shape as they want it; and would have 
passed it if we who are opposed to it and who refrained from vot- 
ing had given our votes against it. 

inne how delicate and difficult it is for a committee shaping 
a tariff bill to stand np against such influences as have been 
brought to bear in this case. It is practically impossible that 
they should, They must either abandon their organization and 
get rid of these forces and go into the next campaign without 
their aid. or they must comply with their demands; and it is pretty 
apparent that they do not intend to get rid of their aid and of 
their assistance in the next campaign. It is to be as much ofa 
factor, I suppose, in the next campaign as it was in the last; and 
the same methods may be expected in the next contest that ex- 
isted in the last. 

LEGISLATION BY COMMITTEE. 

A majority of the Senate, still believing that the time has not 
come when legislation should be by committee, concluded that 
there were certain things that should be admitted free of duty; 
and so we put upon the free list bags and bagging and the cover- 
ing for cotton and cotton ties. We then attempted to put upon 
the free list white pine. We did not succeed in that purpose, but 
we reduced tho duty on that article as tha House of Representa- 
tives sent it to us to the extent of one-half, putting white pine 
where the McKinley law put it in 1890, when the rate of 51 per 
1,000 feet was considered ample. We did this by a vote of the 
Senate. When the conference committee of the Senate met the 
House conferees. we had every right to suppose that our members 
of thut committee would stand for the Senate amendments. 

There may be some cases in the history of this Senate where 
questions of importance have been abandoned when the Senate 
put them into a bill of this character by a yea-and-nay vote, but if 


there are such, I do not recall them, and I do not believe there are 
any. I do not believe that the members of our conference commit- 
tee can point me to a single case where the Senate has declared for 
an amendment of the character of these important amendments, 
where they have been abandoned by the Senate members of the 
conference committee without their first coming back and asking 
the Senate whether they should further insist upon our amend- 
ments. Butin thiscase evidently the Senate was not to be trusted. 
Thecommiitee knew, as everybody knew, that we would be stronger 
on the second vote than we had been on thefirst. Theyknew that 
there was every reason in the world why the cotton planter, who 
furnishes such a great portion of our agricultural exports, should 
be relieved from the burden of paying a duty upon the cotton 
cloth that covers his product and on his cotton ties. There was 
every reason in the world why the American farmer, the wheat 
raiser and the grower of potatoes and other vegetables, who use 
these sacks, should be relieved from paying the duty, and there 
was no industry in this country to be protected by such a tariff; but 
the duty was put back upon the statement that it was a revenue 
tariff—a revenue tariff to be collected from the very poorest por- 
tion of the American people, the farmer and producer. : 


PROTECTION AND THE FARMER. 


Mr. President, the American farmer has had a hard time, He 
has been, in many of the States, the champion of protection upon 
the theory that he had some interest in the building up of great 
manufacturing concerns, that the multitudes there employed 
would purchase his products. He has believed that he had some 
such interest, and so he has stood for the protective system. I 
say here the protective system in this country has been main- 
tained for thirty years by the farmers, and would have gone down 
in disgrace but for the American farmer, and when he appeals 
here for the slightest recognition, he gets it at the hands 4 the 
Senate with all the Republicans, excepting three, voting against 
him; and when the committee have an opportunity to ‘give him 
away,” in the slang language of the day, they do it with PROTEY 

Mr. President, I complain of that. I complain of it as an insult 
to the American Senate; I complain of it as a violation of the rule 
. conference committees; 1 complain of it because it is a 

low to labor, and a labor, too, Mr. President, which has less op- 
portunity to defend itself than any other class of labor in the 
world; a labor, too, that is of more importance to the American 
people than any other class of labor. You may dispense with the 
operatives in a mill; you may have a country which does not man- 
ufacture; but you can not have a country which does not raise 
farm products. Mr. Balfour once said in a public speech that 
agriculture is the greatest of all the industries of Great Britain; 
thatit is the greatest and most needful for her prosperity and con- 
tinuance as a kingdom. 

So I say that the committee, in view of what little has been 
done for that class of people, should have stood by the action of 
the Senate; and it is no answer to say that they would put a duty 
of 30 cents a bushel on wheat, or that they would put a duty upon 
barley. We are not buying wheat nor are we buying barle 
from abroad. No American farmer has suffered on account o 
competition with any other people by wheat and barley coming 
to this market. They need no tariff protection against the people 
who raise wheat anywhere. The excuse we have for these things 
is that this is a revenue bill. 


TAX ON STOCKS AND BONDS, 


I want to call the attention of the Senate to another feature of 
this bill. The committee brought in here a provision for the tax- 
ing of stocks and bonds, which passed the Senate practically 
unanimously. I do not recall that any man raised his voice 
against it. Ido not believe, if a yea-and-nay vote had been had, 
that there would have been 5 votes against it in the Senate, and 
I doubt whether there would have been any. The taxation of 
stocks and bonds was regarded as a legitimate tax. The commit- 
tee said to us here that that tax would bring between three and 
four million dollars of much-needed revenue. 

I have received some telegrams from the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent, protesting against this tax. There are 
a great many organizations capitalized and issuing stock in the 
State of Colorado for mining purposes. I did not present those 
telegrams to the Senate nor did I object, because I believed it was 
a fair method of taxation, because I believed it would bring some 
revenue to the Government, and bring it from a class of people as . 
a whole who could afford to pay it. 

What became of it, Mr. President? It disappeared. When the 
bill came back here and we inquired what had become of the 
amendment, the committee told us that there was a great consti- 
tutional difficulty in the way; that it was doubtful whether we 
conld tax a portion of the bonds unless we taxed them all, mean- 
ing. I suppose, that if we taxed the bonds of a private corporation, 
we must tax the municipal bonds of the country as well. That is 
absolutely indefensible. You had in the provision excluded build- 
ing associations. If that was what made it objectionable, why 
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not put in building associations? That is the objection which the 
Senate conferees give. Let me call your attention to the objec- 
tion which the House conferees made. I regret to say that these 
two branches of the conference committee do not agree. 

I read from the Recorp of July 22. It is the statement made 
by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means when he 
submitted the report to the House: 

The Senate provision for a stamp tax upon the issue and transfer of stock 
certificates, bonds, etċ., is omitted from the bill, for the reason that on care- 
ful investigation it has been found that the class of 8 whom it was orig - 
inally supposed we should be able to reach can not be reached, and therefore 
whatever small amount of revenue ht he reveived as the result of this tax 
— 4 be collected from men who are doing legitimate business upon a small 

e. 


Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator give the page? 

Mr. TELLER. Page 3182 of the RECORD, first column. 

Mr. WHITE. What is the date? 

Mr. TELLER. July 22. 

Here is the statement made by the Senate conferees, which I 
think, in justice to them, I ought to read: 

Mr. Ware. What became of the amendment numbered 856, in relation to 
a tax ee oe and bonds? That was very carefully drawn and elaborately 

resented. 
x The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senate receded. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It went out. We were obliged to recede. 

Mr. Warre. The-Senator says we were obliged to recede. Idesire to know 
how. The amendment was adopted here with practical Vert A 

Mr. ALDRICH. The fact that we did recede is evidence that we were 
obliged to recede. : 

I think I will take issue with the Senator from Rhode Island 
there. I do not think they were obliged to recede; certainly not 
on the grounds they gave when they came here. 

Mr. Waite. It is some evidence, not, however, conclusive. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Rhode Island a question. 
He says the Senate conferees were obliged to recede. That is a very 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will withdraw the statement if it leads to any discussion. 

Mr. WHITE. I think the matter is now properly before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that it requires some explanation at the hands 
of the committee, This matter was presented to us—— 

Mr. Jones of Arkansas. It was considered in and came forth from the 


Republican caucus. 

I do not know whether or not that is true. I do not know 
whether it is one of the things where the Republicans were follow- 
ing the committee or followingthe caucus. Mr. ALLEN continues: 

Yes; as the action of the Republican caucus. It was presented here very 
vigorously by the Senator from [owa. It was said that it would provide 
from four and a half to five million dollars of revenue; that the Government 


needed the revenue, Now, why was it yielded in conference? I think we 
areentitled to more than mere silence on the part of the Committee on Fi- 


mn Mr. ALLISOX. It was claimed on the part of the House, and I think with 
very great force, that under the Constitution we could not tax one class of 
bonds by means of an excise without taxing all bonds, and that being true, 
&nd the revenue as estimated by the Department to be derived from the 
other branch of the case being very small 2 it was thought best to 
abandon the whole scheme at the request of the House of Representatives, 
who believed the tax should not be levied. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator yield to the view that you can not tax one 
class of property without taxing all? 

Mr. ALLISON. That was not my statement. My statement was that an 
excise tax levied upon one class of property must levied upon that class 
asa whole and not upon a portion of it, and we had ially exempted the 
bonds of certain corporations, such as building associations, etc.— 

That was, all except municipal, national, and State bonds— 

'The question was raised, and I 8 with very great force, that you 
can not tax one bond without taxing all bonds. 

It is certain there was no real constitutional objection. It is 
certain that with the changing of a word almost the provision 
could have been made to be within constitutional limitations. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Colorado will permit an in- 
terruption, I will call his attention to the fact that the conference 
committee report, which is filed here, on its last page contains the 
Statement of the manazers on the part of the House. 1t is said: 

The Senate provision for astamp tax on the issue and transfer of stock and 
on bonds issued by corporations is omitted from the bill. 

There is no reason assigned or intimation made on the part of 
the managers of the House that there was any invalidity. This, 
however, was the statement of the managers on the part of the 
House only. The Senate managers made no statement. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. Of course the colloquy which has been read by 
the Senator from Colorado was a simp!e statement of the differ- 
ence. Icansay thatit was claimed by the House conferees that 
under the statutes of many of the States all farrn mortgages were 
issued upon bonds and that it would be unconstitutional to levy 
this partial excise tax upon one class of bonds. That was the con- 
stitutional contention. It was not the contention as respects 
municipalbonds. Whatever this is worth, the Senator is wel- 
come to it as the statement of the House conferees with respect 
to the matter. It applied to bonds alone, and the chief revenue 
under that provision would have been derived from bonds and not 
from stocks. "Therefore the whole scheme was abandoned. 

Mr. WHITE. Ishould like to inquire of the Senator from Iowa 
whether he took any stock in that objection? 
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I believe that excise taxes 


Mr. ALLISON. I did, and do now. 
must be uniform in their operation, and if we tax bonds we must 
tax all bonds. 

Mr. TELLER, I will not agree to that, but I shall not enter 


into any extended discussion. It is enough for us to know that 

here was an item put into the bill by tne Senate with great 

unanimity, which the committee said to us would yield from three 

to four million dollars of revenue, and that it was abandoned 

zu ae conference committee without any instructions from the 
nate. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Iwillaskthe Senator whether the amendment 
did not come from the Committee on Finance and whether the 
Senate was not asked to incorporate it in the bill by the Commit- 
tee on Finance after mature consideration? 

Mr. WHITE. It was sanctified by the breath of the caucus. 

Mr. TELLER. It came from the committee; I know that. I 
am not able to say whether or not it was sanctified by the approval 
of the caucus. I noticed that everybody here was for it, and it 
did not occur to me, and it seems not to haveoccurred to anybody 
else m the Senate, that there was a constitutional question to be 
raised. 

I am not willing to allow that there is any constitutional diffi- 

culty there which could not have been readily obviated by a slight 
amendment, and certainly the committee will not complain that 
they did not have the authority to make amendments, for there 
never wàs a committee which made so many amendments, and in 
such utter disregard of the ordinary rules that govern conference 
committees, as in this bill. Their jurisdiction, so far as they were 
concerned, was ample for anything they desired to do. 
_ Mr. President, I think the whole case as to the necessity of their 
including every class of bonds was fully determined and settled 
over a hundred yoe ago by the Supreme Court of the United 
States when the Hylton case was before it, where a tax was levied 
upon carriages, and the principle has been reiterated on several 
occasions since. It was never doubted until the recent decision 
on the income-tax provision, and there is nothing in that decision 
which could have prevented the taxing of these bonds practically 
in accordance with the provisions of the amendment as it went to 
the conference committee. 

The trouble has been, as I have stated before, that this is a 
committee-made bill. It is a bill made by the committee and not 
by the Senate and the House. It has not had such attention, and 
has not had the benefit of the judgment—the honest judgment—of 
the members of the Senate, for no legislation can be honest and 
just where a large minority surrenders to a majority, as in this 
case, aad that majority a very decided minority of the entire 

nate. 

This was the first attempt to legislate by caucus in the Ameri- 
can Senate, and I predict now that it will not be satisfactory to 
the people, and the Senators who have engaged in it will find in 
the long run that it would have been better for them to have ad- 
hered to the old Republican idea, that every man should here act 
upon his judgment and upon his conscience on questions involv- 
ing great interests. Mere questions of method and form may be 
controlled by caucus, but never questions of principle, where men 
act as they should with a due feeling of responsibility to their 
constituents and to the country. 


REVENUE OR PROTECTION? 


We have been told over and over again—the Republicans de- 
clared in convention—that we must have a tariff which would 
bring revenue. We have been told over and over again that the 
pending bill is for revenue, and when we objected to certain arti- 
cles being taken from the free list and put upon the dutiable list, 
we were told that this is a revenue bill. I have wondered, andI 
tried to find out before the bill passed, which was the dominant 
idea of the committee—whether this is a revenue bill or a protect- 
ive measure. Nobody has answered the question. Nobody will, 
It may be a mixed bill. It may be a bill for protection and reve- 
nue. But which does the committee have in view as the domi- 
nant principle and purpose of the bill? If it is a revenue bill, then 
I predict for it failure. It may be a protective measure. It will 
protect some industries, and some it will not. It will protect some 
of the great trusts and syndicates and combines. it will do but 
little toward protecting American labor, but if it is proposed as a 
revenue bill, it is a failure. It will not produce revenue enough. 

l notice that in another place, and Ido not feel at liberty to 
criticise what is doné there, it was said that the present bill will 
produce $225,000,000 of revenue. The man who made that state- 
ment must have great hope and expectation of what isto be the 
financial condition of the eountry under the bill. There will have 
to be a greater demand for foreign products than there has been 
formany years. Only once in our whole history have we ever 
collected from import duties $225,000,000, and then we collected 
only a little more than a million beyond that sum. : 

On the contrary, the Senator [Mr. ALLISON] who has the bill in 
charge when it was presented to the Senate declared to us that it 
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would produce one hundred and eighty or one hundred and eighty- 


two or one hundred and eighty-three million dollars; and ibly, 
said the Senator, after this year is past and we have got rid of these 
importations, it may bring us $200,000,000. But then he had in 
the bill some items which are now out that would have produced 
revenue, and of course they added to the bill the duties which ma 
be collected on bags and articles of that kind, which perhaps wi 
offset the other. 

There is no reason to believe that the bill will produce revenue 
enough to maintain and support the present expenditures of this 
Government, and I challenge the committee to show how they 
can get it. I know it is said that this year, owing to the dilatory 
course of the Senate, owing to the delay here, $40,000,000 of reve- 
nue—so said a member of the other House; two members, I think, 
made the statement—have been lost. I am happy to say here 
that se far I have not heard any Senator charge the opposition to 
the bill with any unnecessary delay. On the contrary, the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. 2 „if I understood him, some 
days before the bill passed, said that there could be no complaint 
of the opposition; that there had been no factious or unnecessary 
delay in the consideration of the bill, and such is the fact. 

The bill has been before the Senate a long time. Every bill of 
importance of this character ought to be. e bill came to the 
Senate April 1, 1897, and was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. The Committee on Finance kept it until May 4, 1897, and 
reported it to the Senate with amendments. This statement does 
notshow when it was taken up. 'The Senator from Vd avi 
ALLISON] says to me it was taken up on the 25th of May. ere 
may have been unnecessary delay, but if so, the delay was due to 
the committee and in the committee and not to the Senate. But 
the complaint made is: 

It is estimated that $40,000,000 which, under the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, would have come to the Treasury of the United States from imports 


has been anticipated under the lower rates of duty, and to that extent the 
"Treasury will be defrauded. 


I am reading from the RECORD: m 


By the process of flooding the country with their product and the delay in 
of the tariff bill not less t $16,000,000 worth of be 
added to that in the United States. Now, when the necessities of the Treas- 


re 80 , the e t ocate the re- 
are usse z a of the country will be anxious to 1 

I suppose it is intended to charge that upon the Senate. There 
has been delay. I assert here that in my judgment, however, 
there has been no unnecessary delay, unless it was in the commit- 
tee, either in the Committee on Finance, to which the bill was 
referred and where it was kept for a month and more, or the com- 
mittee on conference, which kept it ten days. 


This bill was passed in the House of Representatives on the 31st day of 
March last, and is here to-day reported to this House for the first time r 
it has emerged from the grasp of the Senate, and it is the purpose of the 
managers here to pass this bill before we adjourn to-night, and thereb 
to the country the deliberate purpose of the House of Representatives to 
stand by the interests of the people of the United States of erica. There 
were in the month of April thirty days, in May thirty-one days, in June 
thirty days, and in July up to this time twenty days; in all, one hundred and 
eleven days since the House of Representatives passed this bill. 


If there is any just cause of complaint, I repeat, it is not against 
us who have not favored the bill. If there ought to have been 
dispatch, the lack of it is not to be laid at the door of the opposi- 
tion, but must rest upon those who have the bill in charge. 

Mr. President, I do not care to go into any general examination 
as to whether under the bill we will receive sufficient revenue to 
meet the expenditures of the Government. I do not believe it is 
possible to do it, and on the showing madeit can not be done, If 
you take the statement of the House that $225,000,000 of revenue 
will come out of it next year, and then if you conclude that the 
revenues from internal taxes will remain practically as they are, 
you are still short of a sufficient amount of revenue to meet the ex- 
penditures of the Government. The expenditures of the Govern- 
ment of the United States are, in round numbers, for every Con- 

ess, $1,000,000,000. 'They will never be less in my judgment. 

hey were during the Fifty-fourth Con, $1,045,938, 22-4, 

Mr. ALLISON. That statement includes, of course, what is 
known as the sinking fund, which wil amount to $100,000,000 
during the iod of the statement. So it is hardly fair to call 
that a part of the expenses. 

Mr. TELLER. e sinking fund has been a feature of our ex- 
penditures for many years. it to be abandoned? 

Mr. ALLISON. It has been abandoned for many years, and of 
course it only applies to the mpo in the Treasury. _ 

Mr. TELLER. Thatisall. Youwillmakeappropriationsevery 
Congress for at least $1,000,000,000. The people may say whatever 
they choose about the extravagance of Congress, but there is no 
way to limit to any considerable extent the appropriations, as 
everybody knows who has been on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Our appropriations are not extravagant. Weare a great, 
big, powerful nation, and we owe duties to ourselves and the 


world which we must discharge, and that can only be done by the 
use of large sums of money. I desire to put on record my opinion 
that the bill will not produce sufficient revenue, and therefore 
the purpose for which this is declared to be enacted will not be 
attained. 

WILL IT RELIEVE THE FINANCIAL CONDITION? 


I did not intend, when I commenced, to go over so many items 
and so many subjects as I have, but there is a portom; inquiry 
here which I must make before I close, and I submit it to the com- 
mittee, I submit it to the Senate, and I submit it to the country. 
Will the bill relieve the present financial condition of the United 
States? Has the remedy for the depression been found in the bill? 
We were told ad nauseam while the bill was in another place that 
all that was necessary was to pass it and pass it at once. We have 
been told by Senators on this floor repeatedly that all that is needed 
now to bring prosperity is the passage of the tariff bill. If it is to 
bring us great revenue, if itis to bring $225,000,000 of revenue 
from duties, it must result in the bringing of a great quantity of 
foreign goods to our shores; there must be a tremendous increase 
of imports into this country; and if that is the way in which busi- 
ness is to be improved, I think it will not be in accordance with 
the old Republican idea that you can only bring prosperity to the 
country when you employ all the labor in it in making things for 
yourown market. If there is to be $225,000,000 collected from im- 
port duties, then there must be a corresponding increase—there 
must be $88,000,000 more duties collected than were collected last 
year, a prosperous year so far as rts wereconcerned; the year 
that we sent abroad and sold nearly twice the bulk that we had 
sold in our | ged eder days; the year that we sent abroad more 
than we sold in any time, counted in dollars, and that, too, ata 
price very much below that of any other year when we have ever 
settled our balances, except in the single item of wheat alone. 

Mr. President, the committee and the Republicans of the Senate 
have mistaken the remedy, because they do not admit the cause. 
They say the tariff of 1894 is in the way and is the trouble. They 
ignore the fact that we had been in dire distress in 1889, when we 
again had great exports; that we were in distress in 1890, when we 
had revised the tariff for theavowed purpose of putting the coun- 
try on a better financial basis. Wethen asserted as Republicans 
many did, at least—that the country was suffering because it did 
not have a sufficient tariff. We were under the Republican tariff 
of 1883, a tariff which was supposed to be high enough to protect 
American manufactures. 

But in 1890, failing to recognize what the difficulty was, that it 
was a monetary one, that it was not taxation, but money which 
we wanted, we enacted a tariff law which was higher than an 
other tariff bill we had ever Then came the act of 1894, 
reducing the tariff somewhat, and yet on the whole a very high 
tariff, a higher tariff in many respects than the war tariff of 1862, 
a tariff which on the floor of the Senate those who represented a 

t many manufacturing districts declared as to iron and steel 
in all their phases was ample for the pro ection of the manufac- 
turers, who declared on the floor of the Senate that as to cotton 
textiles it was ample and the cotton manufacturers asked for no 
more. The woolen manufacturers were equally satisfied. The 
had free wool, and they said with free wool we can compete wi 
the world with the duties now on woolen goods, And yet they 
have increased the duty on woolen goods and the duty on cotton 

oods and have lowered the duty on iron and steel below that of 

e Wilson Act. 

There has been distress, there has been stagnation in the iron 
industry of this country. It can not be said here that it is owing 
to the fact that there is not a sufficient tariff, for this committee 
have reduced the tariff on all these articles below that of 1894, 
which is a declaration that they were ample, because it isa known 
fact that we are exporting iron and steel to the ends of the earth 
and need no protection whatever. 


TARIFF NOT THE REMEDY. 


Mr. President, we shall go on. This tariff will not bring 
perity, and next year we will hear the cry,“ This tariff is not high 
enough; pn it up.“ The committee that have now been strug- 
gling with it will say, '* We did not get it highenough,"and perhaps 
they will make the excuse that the Democratic opposition was so 
great that they could not get it where they wanted it, and they 
will have the same remedy, I have no doubt. But they will not be 
able to fool the people next year, if they did last. 

Mr. President, you can not meet the present difficulty with a tar- 
iff. Lou can not do it by paang more burdens upon the people and 
making everything they buy cost more, unless you can make also 
with the same movement everything they produce bring a greater 
pe The great producing class in this country, as I said be- 

ore, are the agriculturists. Even now 66 per cent of all the ex- 
ports are the products of agriculture. ey are the great con- 


sumers. In this bill that class of men have no expectation or hope 
of any better price for their products. There wil be no more 
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for wheat and corn and cotton because of any provision in 
e 


bil. Every article that the farmer buys that enters into the 
dutiable list will be higher in price. 

Whenever the Republican party—the party in power—recognize 
what the complaint is, they will not have very much difficulty in 
finding a remedy. If they shall ever learn, as I believe they will, 
that it is not taxes that the people need, but money, I think then 
they will address themselves to the remedy. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to be drawn into a financial dis- 
cussion. I do not mean to take up the question of what the mon- 
etary system should be, nor to go into any general discussion to 
prove that the financial condition now existing is not the result of 
a defective tariff, but a defective monetary system. I expect to 
demonstrate that fact in a way that even tke Senator from Iowa 

Mr. ALLISON] whositsin front of mecan no longer guenon when 

e bill is put in 11 7 aud its failure discovered by the people, 
as it certainly will be. 

I have no doubt that when we come here next winter we will be 
told, It is not time yet. You have not had sufficient time for 
this tariff to get in its work. You must wait a year or two.“ 

CURRENCY COMMISSION. 
If we can depend upon the press reports, we are soon to have a 
roposition for a monetary system. I do not know whether it is 
b come from the President or whether itis to come from a com- 
mission to becreated. I believe when the President of the United 
States was inaugurated he expressed his lack of confidence in the 
legislative department of the Goyernment, and indicated that he 
would like to take the great question of currency (the greatest 
question that a nation ever dealt with, and particularly important 
now in the condition that the whole world is found) away from 
the representatives of the people, and he would like to turn that 
over to ten or twelve or fifteen men whom he might select. He 
had not the selection of this body, he did not have the selection of 
the other legislative body, and he could not afford to leave that 
question where the American people supposed it rightfully be- 
longed, but he wanted to leave it with a commission; and we are 
told that if we do not get that ag) quae from the President at 

this session, we will get it early in the next. 

Now, I do not know whether that remedy is to come from a 
commission when this fails or whether it will come from the Treas- 
ury Department direct, for I see in the public press that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who is supposed to know all about the 
financial needs and financial wants of the American people, is 
dealing with this question himself, and he has called to his aid 
that most remarkable agency, the Indianapolis convention, a con- 
vention that was heldafew months ago in Indianapolis, composed 
of self-constituted political economists who got together and enun- 
ciated the doctrine that the gold standard is the only standard that 
can bring peace and prosperity to the American people. 

The newspapers tell us that the Secretary is in close alliance and 
in friendly intercourse with the members of this convention, and 
is availing himself of their great knowledge. If I could do so 
and not be out of order in speaking of a coordinate branch of the 
Government, I should like to suggest to them that this body and 
the other are the bodies that the American people have intrusted 
with these great questions, and that the American people have 
not yet seen the necessity either of a commission selected by the 
President or a self-constituted commission at Indianapolis who 
call themselves the National Gold Democrats of the country. 

I have no objection to the Secretary of the Treasury having all 
the information that he can get, for from some utterances he has 
made I do not believe he will have any too much, even if he does 
consult them and the new commission that is to be appointed. 
But, Mr. President, I resent the programme for myself as a mem- 
ber of this body, when the President says to me, ** Authorize me 
to pick out ten men or eleven men, who shall tell you how you 
ought to legislate upon the great question as to what shall be the 
monetary system of this country." 

The financial question is one that will be before the people in 
1900 stripped of this question of tariff; and if we can wait until 
then, I believe the American people will settle the question with- 
out a commission, without the aid of the Indianapolis convention, 
and without the aid of the Secretary of the Treasury either. I 
believe the ple of this country know what they want. They 
know that they want a sound and substantial system of finance, 
& system that shall maintain the ret or prices, that shall do 
justice between the debtor and the creditor, and I believe that 
they can get a system that shall recognize both gold and silver as 
ray enses money of this country, as our fathers recog- 
nized it. 

I do not think we need a commission. I would rather submit 
the question to the people, and while it may create turmoil and 
strife and we may be compelled to witness the degraded and de- 
basing influences brought to bear that were abroad in the last 
campaign, yet in the end you may trust the American people to 
come out right and to come out in favor of honesty and decency, 


and to repudiate, I believe, what the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. PETTIGREW] yesterday called the thieves' system of finance, 
which robs from the people and puts the products of the country 
into the hands of the few to the exclusion of the many. 

Mr. President, I speak plainly about this question. I speak 
plainly because this is a question that demands plain talk, The 
advocates of the gold standard have assumed for some years that 
they were honest and that all the rest of mankind who did not 
agree with them were dishonest. I state here that there is not a 
corporation or a syndicate or a trust that has fattened illegall 
upon the public for twenty years that is not hand in hand with 
the advocates of the gold standard. There is not one of those 
organizations any where that has been preying upon the public and 
taking from the productive energies of the ple that which 
belongs to them, and compelling an unequal distribution, but 
that is standing in with and advocating the gold standard. 

Mr. President, so rabid, so bigoted have they become that every 
man who does not agree with them is an anarchist and a dishon- 
est fellow and does not have the interest of his country at heart. 
We lived through the greatest war that any nation ever conducted, 
a domestic war where brother was brought against brother, where 
States were arrayed against States; we assembled the grentest 
army that was ever assembled in modern times; we fought on 
both sides with a bravery and a zeal that were worthy of the race 
to which we belong; and when we got through, there was not the 
vituperation and the abuse heaped upon either side by the other 
that is to-day heaped upon those who do not agree with the advo- 
cates of the gold standard. There was no such bigotry and mean- 
ness exhibited as are exhibited now by the advocates of the sound- 
money doctrine. 

PROFESSOR ANDREWS. 

Mr. President, economic truths are supposed to rest with the 
judgment of men, and it was N that he who believed in a 
certain line of economic truths had a right to proclaim them, as 
he had a right to proclaim his theological views. It is denied to 
the American people now by the great agencies of thought in this 
country, by the great corporations, by the great syndicates, by 
some of the great colleges, and men who teach economic truths in 
line with the best thought of the world are told, You are no 
longer needed here. If you remain at the head of this college or 
as a teacher or professor, you will drive away the great benefac- 
tions that will come to us.” We see in the morning press the most 
shameful exhibition of perfidy and debasement that the world 
ever saw. 

The men who have had the advantages of college training, the 
men who have had the advantages of education, have heretofore 
been liberal-minded men. They have believed in free thought 
and free speech. They have believed colleges were endowed, not 
to teach certain heresies nor to destroy them, but for the education 
and enlightenment of men, for the teaching oftruth. To-day we 
see in the public press that a distinguished president of a distin- 
guished American college is asked to no longer speak in the in- 
terest of economic truth as he sees it. We are told by a commit- 
tee of three that while he had built up this college, while he had 
added to its glory and splendor, while he had filled it with young 
men who go out to take an active part in the business of the world, 
yet if he differed with Wall street he must leave or he must shut 
his mouth. Thank God, he was big enough to leave and tell this 
infamous crew that his voice could not be stifled in his declara- 
tiou of great economic truths and economic principles. 

Mr. President, this proceeding is the key to the gold-standard 
movement. It illustrates the bigotry I have mentioned. A few 
months or a pes ^g we saw a professor in one of the great West- 
ern colleges invited to step down and out because he was not in 
accord on financial questions with the great financial patron of 
thatcollege. To-day weseethesame thing, when one of the ablest 
and best of public teachers of the whole generation in which we live 
sees fitto differ from the metropolitan press, from the gren moneyed 
concerns, and with the millionaires who have made their money 
by robbery and by jobbery and by undue methods and means, 
when he is not in accord with them, is told that he must get ont, 
because, they say, If you continue to proclaim these economic 
principles, there will be no benefactions to us from the rich." 

Istate without fear of contradiction that there is not a college 
in Europe that has not several professors who are advocating what 
President Andrews advoca who are teaching the doctrines 
that President Andrews taught. Nay, more, I say, upon the au- 
thority of a great teacher and professor of Oxford, there is not an 
English teacher in all the great colleges of England who is not in 
sympathy with him. What would the English people say if those 
men should be turned out, and it should be said to them: We 
must putin men who teach economic truths as the Rothschilds, 
as the great moneyed men of the country dictate "? 
ident, in no other country of professed enlightenment 
and decency could this thing occur except here. The dismissal— 
for that is what it is—of President Andrews by that committee is 
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the most infamous chapter in American history that has been 
written in a hundred years, not because they have turned him 
out, but because it shows the trend of public opinion in certain 
political parties, and because it shows that the great wealth of the 
country has put itself in line to destroy the freedom of speech 
and the independence of thought on the financialquestion. Such 
a course is inconsistent with the existence of a free government 
and of a free people. There are not ten men in the Senate who 
call themselves Republicans who dare publicly denounce that in- 
famous act. They will not do it. They. too, are afraid that their 
party will not share in the benefactions of the rich in the next 
campaign. 

Mr. President, I said I meant totalk plainly. I have not ex- 
pressed my opinion of the treatment of President Andrews and 
other instances of the kind as I would, because language is not 
strong enough with me. I have not the faculty to express the in- 
dignation that swells up in my heart when I see the un American 
conduct of an old American college, and when I know it will meet 
the approval of the great party with whom I have politically acted 
until last year, but within whose folds I never expect again to 
enter. I sawin a newspaper the other day a statement to the 
effect that I am desirous of reentering the Republican ux 
Mr. President, never until it becomes a party of the people, will- 
ing to denounce any attempt at the strangulation of free thought, 
the debasement of colleges, and the destruction of liberty as I see 
itgoing on! When the Republican party shall take its old-time 
position, when it shall get back to its old principles and say, Men 
are everything; dollars are nothing," then I may get back into it; 
but while it continues in its present course and says, as it now 
does, Men are nothing; dollars are everything,” I have no part 
or lot in it, nor do I desire to have. [Applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FauLKneErinthechair). The 
occupants of the galleries must remember that under the rules of 
the Senate no manifestations of approval or gon ao are per- 
mitted, and if it should occur again the Chair feel under the 
necessity of ordering the galleries to be cleared. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as we are approaching the ter- 
mination of this discussion and. I hope, of this session. I deem it 

roper to present a summary of the situation, which may ibly 
bs of some value to those who, unlike certain intimate friends of 
mine not very far away, are in search of the truth. 

While a great deal has been said in criticism of the majority of 
the Finance Committee, I wish to remark for myself, and I know 
my associates agree with me, that if our opponents have taken 
extreme measures, the fault is with the system of which they are 
& part and of the policies which they have seen fit to pursue. 

he exclusion of the minority from participancy in tariff con- 
ferences is. in my judgment, a rave mistake. I believe that if the 
minority managers had been permitted to be present and to actu- 
ally share in the deliberations of this conference, much good would 
have been accomplished, and that many of the provisions of the 
bill which are now justly subjected to criticism would have been 
otherwise framed and beneficially altered. 

I say this not because we assume the possession of great ability 
orremarkable attainments, but because the expression of divergent 
sentiment often, if not invariably, leads to an elucidation of the 
situation which can not occur when the proceeding is entirely ex 

arte. t 

p It is a fact, as stated by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], 
that the Democratic conferees had nothing at all to do with this 
measure in conference, and I am tified, I may add, that I can 
make this statement, though I do not approve of the method 
adopted. Had we been permitted to act, some of the articles 
which the Senate placed upon the free list and which were dropped 
out by the conferees might still be found where the Senate placed 
them; injustice elsewhere might have been avoided. 

Comments have been made upon the conduct of the Republican 
managers upon the part of the Senate because it is said they did 
not adhere with sufficient 3 to the amendments which 
the Senate voted into the bill. 

The managers on the part of the House were familiar with the 
proceedings of this body. They knew that each Republican Sen- 
ate manager had voted against free matting and free cotton bag- 

ring and free grain bags. The manager upon the part of the 

ouse doubtless said to the manager on the part of the Senate, 
* Mr. Manager, surely you do not personally believe in free grain 
bags,“ etc. Thereupon the manager upon the part of the Senate, 
being of diplomatic tendency and not caring to commit himself 
particularly, probably replied, ** Well, I am instructed, you ob- 
Serve, to stand by this amendment; further than this 1 have 
nothing to say.” As personal conviction did not accompany the 
Senate instructions, itisnot astonishing that the consciences of our 
Republican managers prevailed and the Senate managers fell 
prone by the wayside, and our amendments with them. Our su- 
gar amendments inserted by Republican votes fared better. 

This is a subject of rezret, Mr. President, but it is due to the 
vice of the system. For instance, the Senate decides that a certain 


provision ought to be inserted in a bill, and appoints a conferee 
who has voted that that identical item ought not to be adopted, 
This conferee, thus thinly armored, seeks a conflict with a House 
conferee who is not only instructed the other way, but who be- 
lieves the other way, and whose opinions really accord with the 
personal views of the Senate conferee. A contest of that kind 
is a contest only in name, and the result will always be as it has 
been in this instance. The Senate representative will give way. 

I hope when the next tariff bill is framed (and I am sorry that 
we will have to ponera another tariff bill soon) that the defective 
practice which I have criticised will be abandoned, and that there 
will be a real conference, as there is with reference to other bills. 
In that way we may be able to obtain the legislation which the 
majority of each body actually desires. If conferees who hold a 

articular political tenet wish to consult privately, they can do so, 
ut all real conferences should be truly free. 

There is another feature of this case that ought not to be over- 
looked. Usually, in the matter of large appropriation bills, the 
conferees a; as to certain matters of diference and report the 
same to their respective bodies for action. When these proposi- 
tions are concurred in, the issues involved are out of the way. 

The sword is not held over the head of anybody. Finally the 
whole subject is reduced to perhaps two or three or a dozen lead- 
ing items; everything else is disposed of. Then the Senate or the. 
House is in a condition of comparative freedom and may reject 
the report at once as to the undecided items if the Senate or 
House, as the case may be, does not approve the conduct of its 
managers. To illustrate: If the Senate managers in the matter of 
this bill had reported from time to time as to various subjects 
agreed upon, their suggestions would have been accepted and the 
issue would have been reduced to cotton bagging, cotton ties, 
grain bags, matting, etc., and in that event the report would have 
been remanded to conference by the Senate. 

But the whole bill is thrown upon us by design. Each Repub- 
lican is appealed to. It is conceded that he has been outraged, 
but he is required to take the measure entire or to reject it. He 
can not resist the importunitiesand demands of party friends. It 
is even intimated that if the conference again s«izes the bill, his 
pet provisions will be emasculated. Hence it is that we are con- 
fronted now with a situation which involves the necessity of the 
repudiation of the entire report or the swallowing of many an ob- 
noxious item, and 1 know my Republican friends here well enough 
to assert, in view of the quantity of political medicine which they - 
have heretofore ERE taken, they will be found ready to ab- 
e this dose, and will declare that they like it, notwithstanding 

e taste. 

Mr. President, I wish to say a word in relation to the attitude 
of the REIS party when the extra session was called. The 
election of Mr. Cleveland in 1892 was generally attributed to pub- 
lic disapprobation of the unreasonable and extravagant provisions 
of the McKinley bill. After the Chicago convention of 1895, when 
it was learned that it was the determination of the controlling 
element of the Democratic party to adhere to the bimetallic tra- 
ditions of that organization, Gold Democrats flocked to the stand- 
ard of McKinley. Many of these were in theory free traders. 
As far as they had any representation in either branch of Congress 
this was obviously true. In order to allay the fear of this important 
element and the more numerous conservative Republicans that the 
triumph of the Republican party meant high tariff, the agents of 
the national committee of that organization appeared all over the 
United States, assuring the thousands who were hostile to extrava- 
gant it that the impositions of the McKinley bill would not be 
repeated. 

This view obtained until after the election. The St. Louis plat- 
form carefully avoided indorsement of the McKinley bill. The ' 
Speaker of the House and other dominating Republican influences 
furnished numerous intimations that after a a very moderate 
tariff would be enacted. It was common talk during the cam- 
paign that permanency was preferable to unduly high and short- 

ived rates. Before the newly elected Honse of Representatives 
convened, the members of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
old House were at work framing a bill. This measure was ready 
for the novices of the Fifty-fifth Congress. Quite a percentage 
of the present House of Representatives never served in Congress 
before, yet they were not permitted to contribute their attain- 
ments and had but meager opportunity to officially communicate 
5 wishes of their constituents to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The extra session having been called, these lately chosen Repre- 
sentatives came to Washington. They were not appointed upon 
committees, they were not informed as to whether they would be 
called upon to serve upon any important committee. When the 
Speaker was urged to fill the committee list, he declined. There 
was no pretense that Congress as now organized might not go on 
and transact any business legitimately coming before it. No one 
pretended to say that if a bill was meritorious and ougkt to be 
passed it would be less efficacious if enacted at this session. Many 


a measure of vital interest to our constituents has passed here 
and is somnolent elsewhere. 

Itis said that some one somewhere who has power to enforce 
his views concerning committee appointments dryly remarked 
that it was necessary to consider the qualifications of the several 
individuals composing the flock. This authority, whoever he may 
be, well knew that if those to whom he referred felt independent, 
if they were all located so that the general character of their 
committee work could be discerned, they would be less embar- 
rassed, He also knew that while a condition of expectancy, or 
doubt. or hope, or fear existed. the infirmities of subserviency would 
be noticeable. Hence the failure to fill committees. This condi- 
tion exists to-day. The present bill is the result of the partisan 
action of a few men. It is the offspring of the trusts. Its flagi- 
tious character in this respect was not imparted to it by the 
Senate. The innoculation occurred in the first draft. It ap- 
peared here bearing a luxuriant growth of combine“ fungi. 

The Republican members of the Finance Committee, to their 
credit be it said, sought to improve the bill, and they presented a 
measure to the Senate containing between one and two thousand 
amendments, many of which ery. reduced the number and 
extent of the iniquities proposed. The bill was finally reported 
to the Senate. Theastute and skilled senior Senator from Rhode 
Island. whose abilities no one doubts, and whose remarkable famil- 
iarity with tariff schedules excites the admiration of his decided 
opponents, thoroughly appreciated the situation, and in his open- 
ing address, delivered May 25, 1897 (RECORD, page 1553), used this 
expression: 

The majority of the committee believe that if a thorough revision of our 
revenue laws, such as is contemplated by the House bill, is necessary, it should 
be carried out in a conservative spirit, and that sich a moderate and reason- 
nble measure should be adopted as will insure a much greater degree of per- 
manence to our tariff legislation. Frequent revisions of the tariff are pro- 


ductive of long periods of uncertainty and arrested development. The ical 
change in pollay in 1894 proved disastrous to the business interests of the 


country. 

It ae I believe, rhe i understood throughout the country in the last 
political campaign that if the sires ty per party should be again intrusted 
with power, no extreme tariff legislation would follow. 


The Senator from Rhode Island concurs exactly in what I have 
said to the effect that the Republican promise was that resort 
would not be had to extreme rates. He continues: 


It was believed that in the changed conditions of the country a return to 
the duties imposed by the act of 1590 would not be necessary. even from a 
protective Deme creed It was with these facts constantly in view that the 
3 of the Finance Committee pre the amendments which they 
have submitted for your consideration. Nothing could be more conducive 
tothe return and maintenance of real 3 in this country than the 
well-grounded belief that there were to be no violent changes in our revenue 
policy for some years to come. 

The true friends of a protective policy do not insist upon extreme rates, 
or any that are not necessary to e. aalize conditions. le it is true that 
rates above this line are often inoperative, yet it must be admitted that they 
furnish needless opportunities for destructive attacks. The committee be- 
Meve that in the uctions they have suggested from the rates imposed in 
the House bill they have not gone in any instance below 5 point, 
and if the bill should become a law in the form presen by them, ever 
American industry would be enabled to meet foreign competition on equa! 
terms; that is. so far as this equality can be secured by tariff legislation. 


The rates suggosted by the committee's amendments are considerably below 
iore im Y by the House bill, and in most instances below those contained 
n the act o . 


Thus spoke the Senator who at that time represented the 
Republican members of the Committee on Finance. These were 
his conservative words; these his promises of conservative action. 
The result, I sorrow to say, is to found in the conference re- 
port, and shows that the Senator from Rhode Island did not 

aces ee the temper of his associates or the capacity and 
emands of those who control the majority on this floor. 

When those of us who were poprosi to have charge of the bill 
upon this side of the Chamber heard these declarations of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, we trusted that the time had at length 
arrived when cupidity would not be regnant in the council cham- 
bers of a Republican tariff committee, and we hoped that the 
solicitude which possessed us all, that the vast outlay known to 
have been made by the great corporations and trasts of this coun- 
try in order that the Republican party should succeed during the 
last campaign was to be reimbursed out of the people’s pockets, 
would prove groundless, and that, after all, those who inade this 
speculation would fail to realize their anticipations. 

Iregret that this hope proved delusive. It is with pain that I 
concede that the monetary combinations of this country knew 
what they were doing when they invested last fall in the Repub- 
lican party, and it is with pain that I admit that they will not 
only enjoy their principal, but that compound interest at extor- 
tionate rates will constitute but a part of their unholy gain. 

Some days since I presented a table showing the comparative 
ad valorem rates of the Senate and House bills and the present 
law under the importations of 1896. While changes have been 
made, it is substantially correct now. I should add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in so far as any changes are to be noted, they tend to 
pe increase of the rates in the bill reported by the committee of 
conference, 


The table is as follows: 
Table showing the ad valorems upon the importations in 1890 of each of the 
schedules. 

SK Ad valo- 

Values. Duties. | Yen. 
Per cent. 
037.69 | $5,019,239.03 23.53 
112.02 8, 557, 987. 59 31.84 
221, 950. 92 8, 6U1, 857. 91 30.48 

22, 896, 254. 23 8, 006, 839, 11 95 
23, 264, 869.38 | 12,257, 128.37 52. 64 
23, 264, 869.33 | 12,277,903. 50 52. 77 
Bt, 634,562.06 | 13,197,312. 72 98.10 
85,512, 505.02 | 17,246,085. 51 48.56 
30, 597,687.25 | 17,283,467. 90 47.22 
1,800,307. 41 413, 727.50 22.98 
13, 307, 443. 67 2, 213, 320. 92 16. 63 
13, 307, 443. 67 1, 955, 418. 55 14.69 
13,068,811. 76 | 29,910, 708. 55 40.94 
13,092,178. 76 | 51,970,910. 54 71.10 
73, 002,178.76 | 52, 173, 574. 27 71.38 
13. 625, 272.51 | 14,859,117. 02 109.06 
13,025,272.51 | 22,952,097.34 164.05 
13, 625,272.51 | 15,902,979. 85 117.15 
85, 077, 980. 62 7, 919, 636. 46 22.58 

38. 873, 592.01 | 15,540, 188, 92 40 
46, 362,671.78 | 17,132,865. 18 36.95 
11,270, 905. 24 6, 935, 048. 08 61.54 
11,940, 722. 20 9,197,473. 32 71.08 
11, 856, 653. 95 7, 213, 633. 53 60. 84 
21, 279, 498. 43 9,311,701. 76 43.75 
21,279, 408. 43 11,049, 410. 61 51.92 
21,279,498.43 | 11,131, 704. 08 52.33 
29,756,631. 02 | 12,018,082. 78 40.938 
42, 880,772.00 | 20, 151. 816. 69 46. 94 
31, 986,109.02 | 16, 038, 929. 64 50.14 
48,352,049.90 | 23,027, 589. 87 47. — 

82,816,504. 19 | 72, 800, 400. 02 87. 
82, 816, 564. 10 67,061,119.16 80. 98 
20,627,131. 71 12,504, 008. 17 46.96 
26, 627,731.71 | 14,208, 435. 32 53.38 
20, 627, 781. 71 14,195, 205. 82 53.32 
5, 599, 939. 55 1, 242, 198. 92 22,18 
7, 122, 543. 61 2,190, 407. 16 29.91 
5,599, 839. 45 1, 730, 400. 32 30.92 
42, 895,050.21 | 10,635,098. 70 24.79 
55, 895,082.59 | 17,137, 102. 91 30. 66 
13.425, 164. 35 , 949, 926. OF 25.81 
386, 579, 182. 34 | 155,000, 82.87 | 40.25 
413, 115, 648. 70 | 276, 804, 670. 15 58.51 
488,053, 596. 37 | 201, 710, 195. 93 53.02 


Mr. WHITE. The ad valorem rate of the McKinley bill was ` 
less than 50 per cent. 

I herewith present a Im list of articles upon which a duty is 
to be vi in excess of the McKinley rates. This is corrected up 
to to-day. 

. The following list shows some of the articles on which the duty 
imposed by the Dingley bill exceeds the rate in the McKinley Act: 


A. Chemical glassware. O. 
Lactic acid. . 
tic acid. ate i 
Gallic acid. 16 by 24. F 
Perfumery. 24 by 30. Wi ae cloth” 
Alcoholic compounds. Polished— See 
Bleaching powder. 16 by 24. 8 
Borate of lime. M by 30. Mica 
aphor. Silvered— Chronometer. 
Mirbane. MULA, Watches. 
Chicle. Cylinder glass Watch cases, 
Alizarin. 16 by 
Fusel o 24 by 30. D 
Q; — — S 
orphine. 
Spirit varnishes. Beveled— DM MN 
Crayons. 13 by 24. AE 
Smalts. A by g 
n iter ec 5 
orate o! d 
Alcohol medicines. 21 by 50 e: 
Chlorate of Beveled— Ginncac: 
ash. 16 by 24. Saccharine. 
24 by 30. 
B. Glass paste. 
Glass, broken. G 
Plaster rock. agate: 
Plaster of paris, ground. Alabaster. Orchids,lily of the val- 
Magnesic brick. Jet. ley. etc. 
Pumice stone. Freestone. Garden seed. 
Asphalt. Granite. Straw. 
Clock cases. Granite, dressed. Smoked fish 


Fruits preserved in their J. N. 
AM PORUM Hemp, tow of. Hats 
urran emp, ^ 7 
t Flax ow. Braids, pens. laces, etc. 
es. Hemp and jute carpets. Coal, an te. 
Lemons. Jute yarn. rks. 
Meats. Cordage. Feathers, crude. 
Olives. onn <a Raven stones. 
Cocoanut t ra. oth. tons. 
Pines: i taa 8 ee Metal buttons. 
Other manufactures. Feathers and downs for 
Cocoa, Jute manufactures. beds. 
Dandelion root. Gunny bags, old, etc. mee 
K. Haircloth. 
H. . Hate 
ts. ewelry. 
nger ale. Carpo Jewelry, set. 
cra waters, natural. Hats. Hides. 3 
T Leather. 
L Laces. 
Spun silk. Son 
Plushes and corduroys. M. Musical instruments. 
Manufactures, cotton, n. Umbrellas. 
o. p. f. Paper manufactures. Sticks for umbrellas. 


The enormous duties imposed by this bill are not justified by 
any protective theory or by any political platform or public cam- 
paign promise. They are levied probably in redemption of secret 
political engagements. 

PROSPERITY AND TITE TARIFF. 

Before proceeding to discuss the schedules, I am compelled to 
admit Ido not believe that any tariff law will of itself produce 
prosperity. I think that the financial policy of the present Admin. 
istration must be wholly inadequate to the needs of the hour, and 
that while there may be, and indeed I think must be, some relief 
from the prostrate conditions inyolving us, we will not find our- 
selves on safe or solid ground until we escape from the evils of 
the gold standard. 

Good crops here, mor cro 
ble and even probable con 
interests, and must promote the well-being of many. 


elsewhere, and other similar possi- 
itions will beneficially affect certain 
But when I 

k of rity, I mean something more than these transitory 
elfects. The ingley bill is enough to defeat any 1 
but those who will assume the reins of power when the Repub- 
lican party is relegated to obscurity must not expect to realize the 
hopes of their erents by mere disputations upon tariff sched- 
ules. Trade has been so long and generally depressed that a rally 
is reasonably anticipated, but the evils of the financial system to 
which the Republican party is committed will be more and more 
evident as time passes. "Voters of all parties must recognize this. 
'The proper management of our finances will be the dominant issue 
until bimetallism is restored. , 

Mr. President, as stated by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TELLER), it is said that the President of the United States, after 
having procured—or looked with satisfaction upon, I prefer to 
E DUM of this tariff bill, and discovering that we are 
not becoming rich at a rate calculated to disturb our mentality or 
to excite world-wide interest, has determined to send in a mes- 
sage asking for authority to apponi a currency commission. 
It was commonly reported that the President would have sent 
this message in at an earlier hour had he not su that to 
do so might interfere with the enactment of this precious bill. 
It was thought that unless the currency m was placed upon 
the desks of Senators, they would be unaware of the Presidential 
conception, although the world at large might be informed with 
reference thereto. 

It was feared that if the Senate really believed that such a move- 
ment was contemplated, we wonld not permit the tariff bill to 
make the people blessed, and that we might all seek to borrow 
that historic time consumer, the oft-mentioned document of my 
distinguished friend the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

uay]. But, Mr. President, I may be pardoned if I insinuate 
that every member of this Senate has heard as much about the 
currency proposition as the average citizen of the United States, 
andif the same does appear in this Capitol to-day or to-morrow 
it will not astonish anybody, nor will its nonappearance cause 
excitement. 

Mr. President, I fail to understand the necessity for the appoint- 
ment of this commission. They can not enact a currency bill, 
Even thecelebrated fourth section of the reciprocity clause, found 
in the pending conference report, with all of its peculiar delega- 
tions and subtractions and conglomerations of power, contains 
nothing equal to the theory that a commission appointed, even 
under an act of Congress, can decree a financial scheme binding 
to any extent on the Congress or thecountry, If we authorize the 
appointment of a commission, if we give authority to proceed 
under the direction of the President of the United States, a report 
may be made to us, but that report will not constitute even a 
prima facie case. 7 

It will be even necessary to prepare a bill, and to introduce it 
here; such bill must come from a member of the body; and it 
will actually be essential to read the measure three times, and 
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there will be nothing so sacred about it that it will not be subject 
to a motion to lay on the table; and if the bill should repose in 
the bosom of the Senate Committee on Finance for a period neces- 
sary for its careful examination, there will be no unusual pro- 
cedure for its recall. It will be subject to ordinary processes of 
the Senate. 

Such a bill will amount to csc nothing, except that if 
such a commission is appointed with salary under a law of Con- 
gress, then its members can perform the pleasant feat of drawing 
compensation. If the President appoints without legislative war- 
rant, no salary will be paid. The commission's legal functions, 
save in so far as drawing salary is concerned, will be the same in 
either contingency. It will be an innocent affair, except as it may 
aid in disposing of the surplus which will be found in the Treas- 
ury after the passage of this bill—as we are told. 

REVENUE. 

Mr, President, from the beginning of the present debate Demo- 
cratic members of the Finance Committee and other Senators have 
constantly sought to obtain from their Republican brethren some 
Statement as to the probable revenue to be realized from this bill. 
While aware that the measure must become odions as a taxing 
instrument, we hoped that its infirmities might to some extent be 
compensated for by a demonstration of its ability to fully supply 
the Treasury. Our efforts in this direction have not been success- 
ful. The Senator from Rhode Island, when announcing the plat- 
form of his committee and his party, flatly told us that the House 
bill was inadequate. The tenor of his ad demonstrated that 
he did not wish to be held accountable for the bill as it reached 
the Senate. 

At various times we have endeavored to elicit the views of the 
able and affable senior Senator from Iowa as to the producing 
qualities of this alleged promoter of prosperity. The information 
given has not been valuable. Indeed, the meager solace which has 
been vouchsafed us by our reserved friends of the opposition has 
not been of a reassuring nature, and when we doubted we referred 
to Congressional history, and to our dismay discovered that even 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] and the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE]—two of our most experienced members— 
po hesied to us in 1894 regarding the revenue capacity of the 

ilson bill so inaccurately as to cause us to lose faith in their 
qualifications in that regard. Thus the Senator from Maine said 
ae RECORD, May 21, 1894, volume 26, part 5, page 

The Senator knows that by the bill he has presented here, * * * with- 
out reckoning the income tax and the tax that they lay upon sugar, the two 


thus increasing the House bill over 000,000, there will not be a deficit 
obliging them to resort to protective duties in order to raise a revenue, but 


there will be a surplus. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], skilled in tariff 
diplomacy, familiar with differentials, profoundly cognizant of 
compound duties, accustomed to divert himself and seek relaxa- 
tion in those tariff mystifications which annoy and exasperate 
most of us, added the weight of his authority to the calculation of 
the Senator from Maine, and I find (CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
voam 26, part 5, page 4753, May 15, 1894) that that Senator re- 
marked: 


If, as I believe, it can be shown, and shown beyond a fear of contradiction, 
upon the other side of the Chamber that we are to have by this bill, if it be- 
come a law, one h millions or more of surplus. then it is pertinent in 
every part of the bill and in every paragraph to ask as to what will be its 
effect upon the revenue, etc. 

On the same page and referring to the same computation, he says: 

And this estimate does not include the income tax. Itis based upon the 
revenue duties alone. 

It appears that these Republican Senators, these educated po- 
litical and financial experts, did not guess aright. IconfessthatI, 
peor then even less advised than now and relying upon these 

ntlemen more than now, was worried lest the Wilson bill might 

1 the Treasury with an enormous and deadly surplus. This ex- 
perience induces me to question the infallibility of Republican 
experts as to the productiveness of a tariff bill, especially when 
the bill is of Republican parentage. 

The last full fiscal year during which the McKinley bill was in 
operation terminated June 30, 1894. That measure produced in 
that year: 


OUBLIE SS Li roce e ucuU) mun CH IH SE EK S RAN A MIS $131,807, 758. 88 
Denne eni EE da 146, 722, 760.17 
MiscallanbonÉ 2:277. a ccce enden x E ED I 15, 138, 841. 84 

lll! 8 293, 664, 360. 89 


The first full year of the operation of the Wilson bill ended 
ARE 80, 1896. The revenue received for that period was as fol- 
ows: 


Gust os A La asm EAA ek ae $159, 516, 275. 50 
Enternal revenue... 4. e aaaea a ai 145, 850, 780. 29 
MiscóllaneouS o.oo . e eer deco 18, 441, 083. 92 

err NNO EA EE E A 323, £03, 189. 71 


1897. 
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It is therefore plain that although there was a 
in the internal revenue in the fiscal year last no 
with that first referred to, nevertheless during the first fiscal year 
during which the Wilson bill was in absolute and entire operation 
there was collected, in excess of the revenue of the last fiscal year 
under the McKinley bill, $30,143,778.82. 

A reference to the receipts of the year ending June 30, 1897, 


ight falling off 
as compared 


shows the following: 

Custom 45 rU iu eene qe qd «a qd ora $176, 316, 393. 18 

Interneitóyenug.:..—.. oe be Cu meHes 146, 241, 263. 07 

een 2521212 5552721 24, 627, 071. 47 
TOL aig sole aat anc amu qae 365, 807, 836. 32 


It will thus be observed that the total revenue for the year just 
closed on the accounts above mentioned exceeds the revenue pro- 
duced by the McKinley bill during its last fiscal year in the sum 
of $53,520,367.73. Notwithstanding the enormous income last 
above noted, there was a deficiency for the fiscal year 1890-97 
amounting to $18,623,107.70. It is proper to remark that had the 
Supreme Court of the United States adhered to its views as laid 
down during its antecedent history with regard to the income 
tax, the Wilson bill would have produced a surplus amounting to 
between $35,000,000 and $50,000,000, and the burden would have 
been largely placed upon those best able to bear it. 

Some of the parties who would have been compelled to pay taxes 
on their incomes have realized within the last three months from 
sugar stock alone, and because of the increased value of that 
stock, between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000. These people, by proc- 
esses which I can not fathom, have succeeded in eliminating the 
carefully prepared Senate amendment providing for a tax upon 
stock issues. The only reason given for the extraordinary per- 
formance of the Senate managers is that the gentlemen who con- 
ducted the proceedings upon the part of the House made the Sen- 
ate conferees familiar with some provision of the National 
Constitution rendering the tax invalid because of the exemption of 
homestead associations. 

While neither of the able 1 lawyers in this Chamber 
discovered this so-called invalidity during the consideration of an 
amendment which was su carefully digested, and subse- 
quently introduced and passed here pursuant to a Republican 
caucus decree, nevertheless, if the argument is sufficient to show 
the unconstitutionality of the plan, which I deny, the conferees 
could readily have adjusted the trouble, and could have removed 
the discrimination by merely exscinding the few words referring 
to homesteads. I fear that the real reason for the action of our 
Republican friends is discovered in their gratitude to late cam- 
paign contributors. 


At this pes it may not be out of place to refer concisely to the 
e 


effect of the Wilson bill upon the trade of the United States. 

Our merchandiseexports for twelve months ending June 30,1897, 
aggregated $1,051,987,091—the E red in the history of the coun- 
try, even exceeding the remarkable showing of 1892. Our im- 
ports for the same period reached $764,373,905, showing an excess 
of exports over imports and a favorable trade balance of $287,613,- 
186. While the percentage of profit upon the commodities thus 
exported may not have been very large, still the payment to citi- 
zens of thiscountry of the enormous sum noted tended in no small 
degree to mitigate prevailing evils. 

It is not easy to compute the revenue value of the 9 bill. 
Much will, no doubt, depend upon the general state of trade. If 
that prosperity which has been due so long visits us, large collec- 
tions may be expected; but the bill contains so many prohibitive 
rates and is so permeated by the spirit of imposition and so much 
of the tax levied goes into the pockets of the favored few that the 
prospects for ipo tan are not as encouraging as | Sorat imag- 
ined. In any ordinary financial weather the Wilson bill would 
produce ample revenue. . 

SUGAR. 

So much has been said with reference to this subject that it is 
hardly necessary to enter into great detail. In 1890 the Repub- 
lican party announced that sugar, being a necessary of life, ought 
not to be taxed, and that the cultivation of cane and beet and 
maple sugar deserved encouragement, to be given by means of 
bounty. In 1894 the Democratic party repudiated this idea and 
imposed a tax upon sugar in substance 40 per cent ad valorem, 
one-eighth differential and one-tenth countervailing. When the 
bill now under consideration came from the House, a specific duty 
was levied, which was changed by the insertion of an ad valorem 
element by the Senate Committee on Finance; but before a vote 
could be taken.the Republican members of that committee who 
were responsible for the schedules introduced upon that subject 
abandoned their previous work and adopted the principle of the 
House bill, raising the rates, however, materially. 

Thus the matter went to conference, and a report was finally 
made inodifying both Senate and House provisions upon this sub- 
ject in such a manner as to slightly decrease the differential on 
certain grades and to raise it on others, preserving, however, the 
high rate on refined sugars. I herewith present a table with ref- 
erence to all the bills, prepared by Mr. Schoenhof, showing the 
differential and duty-paid price of German granulated. In this 
computation the drawback allowance fixed by the Treasury is 
allowed, I think it has been quite clearly demonstrated by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] that this drawback table 
is grossly inaccurate, and if this be true the trust’s profits will be 
much greater, 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Tabulated statement relative to sugar schedule of the pending tariff bill. 


Dingley bill: 
ranulated 

Duty 

German bounty.. 


$1.1 $1.00 $2.19 Pome 
. B .19 4 
76. 1.25 1.08 2.28 144.82 
T. 1.31 1.06 2.37 142.95 
78. 1.37 1.09 2.46 141.08 
79. 1.43 1.12 2.55 139.21 
80. 1.49 1.15 2.64 337.35 
8. 1.55 1.18 2.73 135.48 
&. 1.61 1.21 2.82 133.61 
83. 1.67 1.24 2.91 131.74 
84 1.73 1.27 3.00 129.88 
B5. 1.18 1.30 3.08 128.01 
86. 1.83 1.33 8.16 126.14 
87. 1.88 1.36 3.24 124.27 
88. ro 1.39 9.31 122.41 
89. 1.96 1.42 8.38 120.54 
90. 2.00 1.45 3.45 118.07 
91. 2.04 1.48 3.52 116.81 
92. 2.08 1.51 3.59 11494 
9. 2.1 1.54 3.65 113.07 
94 2.14 1.57 3.71 111.20 
D cesar eer 2.17 1.00 3.77 109.34 
2.20 1.63 9.88 107.47 
2.23 1.66 3.89 105.6 
2.26 1.69 3.95 108. 73 
2.29 1.72 4.01 101.87 


Bee fe fe ge ee e e e e ated o go po po po so so po po po ES 


Amended Senate bill: 
lated 


w ce 
per 100 allowance. opines raw 
ds. inrefin 


212 $1.315 $1.40 | 80.99 81.00 81.99 92.925 713 
901 1.257 1.397 1.05 1.02 2.01 3.00 185 
989 1.109 1.219 1.11 1.04 2.15 | 8.07 1.568 
468 1.090 1.170 1.17 1.06 2.23) 3.14 1.494 
55 1.008 1.088 1.23 1.08 2.81 | 321 1.428 
62 8 1.018 1.29 1.10 2.39| 3.28 1.957 
70 .858 .998 1.35 1.12 2.47 39.947 1.29 
767 .T91 871 1.41 1.14 2.55) 39407 1.231 
824 734 814 1.47 1.16 2.63) 3.45 1.168 
897 - 661 .741 1.53 1.18 2.71 3.52 1.118 
94 -618 - 698 1.58 1.20 2.78 | 3.558 1.08 
981 517 657 1.63 1.22 285| 3.591 1.047 
027 .531 .611 1.08 1.24 292| 3.62 1.018 
051 -507 - 587 

073 .485 .582 

11¹ AMT 527 

125 4 .508 

120 438 .513 |. 

117 41 -516 

108 -450 -536 

096 .482 -537 

088 -472 .548 
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Tabulated statement relative to sugar schedule of the pending tariff bill—Continued. 


Price tal Duty- Duty- | Diff. 
A Ad valo- y erence 
given Specific | duty per| pai paid price| between 40 per 
Degrees. by [TEM per per Sen- na price |Drawback tar su duty-paid | centad 
su qnate | ate bill. | bil. | per 109 allowance. in re. | "raw and | valorem. 
P dealers. pounds. fined. refined. 

81.19 $0. 8825 $0. 8925 | $2. 0825 146.68 $3. 055 .508 $0.476 1. 666 445 A 
1.25 . 9875 9375 | 2.1875 14. 3.169 1 .50 1.75 kx 11.970 
1.31 ~ 9825 .985 | 2.2925 142.95 3.289 1.359 524 1.831 2.617 .828 
1.37 1.0275 1.0275 | 2.3975 141.08 3.384 1.264 .048 1.918 2.704 +741 
1.43 1.0725 1.0725 | 2.5095 139.21 3.475 1.173 -572 2. 002 2.78 ~ 655 
1.49 1.1175 1.1175 | 2.6075 137.35 3.586 1.062 .596 2.086 2.872 573 
1.55 1.1625 1.1625 | 2.7125 135.48 3. 672 Nö .62 2.1 2.94 .505 
1.61 1.2075 1.2075 2.8175 133.61 3.779 .B09 644 3.254 3.01 .435 
1.67 1.2525 1.25235 2.9225 131.74 3. 854 . 794 -668 2.338 3.005 . BAD. 
1.73 1.2975 1.2975 | 3.0275 129.88 3.939 . 708 - 692 2.422 3.148 .297 
1.78 J.535 |. 1.335 3.115 123.01 3.98 . 668 712 2.492 3.19 25 
1.83 1.3725 1.3725 | 3.2025 126.14 4.08 . 618 732 2.552 3.223 217 
1.88 1.41 1.41 3.20 121.27 4.088 .55 TR 2.632 3.203 .182 
1.92 672 1.462 3.382 122.41 4.14 . 508 . 768 2. 688 9.28 .165 
1.96 . 686 1.498 9.458 120.54 4.104 484 . 784 2.74 3.293 .152 
2.00 -70 1.53 9.53 118.67 4.196 422 80 2.80 3.223 122 
2.04 714 1.564 3.004 116.81 4.21 .438 .816 2.856 3.342 .108 
2.08 .128 1.598 3.678 114. 4.23 -418 - 82 2.912 3.318 .097 
2.11 . 738 1.023 3 738 113.07 4.221 421 - S44 2.954 3.338 .107 
2.14 .145 1.655 3.195 111.20 4.215 433 .856 2.996 3.325 12 
2.17 - 759 1.680 3. 859 109.34 4.218 E: .868 3.088 3.32 .125 
2.20 T 1.72 3.92 107.47 4.214 431 .88 3.08 3.31 .135 
2.23 . 78 1.75 3. 98 105.6 4.203 445 .892 3.122 8.297 .148 
2.26 .T91 1.781 4.041 103.73 4.2 .448 901 3.161 3.28 16 
2.29 „801 1. 82 4.082 101. 87 4.17 48 .916 8.206 8.27 .175 


CPA TR AAA o» AAA $2.30 
Conference report dut SE n 
Equivalent of German : 
Duty-ela prios e 
Price given 
su 
Degrees. a EO pounds of MEAM of refined d 
refined refined. 

15 $1.19| $0.95 $2.14 Pow es $3.129 $1.494 
8 1.25 .935 2.229 144. 3.546 1.287 
NILUM 1.31 1.0 2.33 142.95 3.32 1.301 
1 1.37 1.055 2.425 141.08 3.421 1.212 
179. 1.43 1.09 202 139.21 8.508 1.125 
80. 1.49 1.125 2.615 137.35 9.589 1.04 
8l. 1.55 } 16 2.71 135.48 3.672 .961 
8s. 1.61 .195 2.805 133.61 3.74 .893 
8m. 1.67 123 2.90 131.74 9.82 .B13 
B. 1.33 1.2 2.995 129.88 3.893 74 
85 1.78 1.30 3.08 128.01 3.912 691 
586. 1.83 1.335 3.165 125.14 3.991 .642 
B 1.88 1.37 3.25 14.27 4.04 503 
ee 1.92 1.405 8.325 122.41 4.076 557 
BO Iri. 1.96 1.44 8.40 120.54 4.10 533 
9076.27 2.00 1.475 3.475 118.67 4.131 E 
Ul... 2.04 1.51 3.55 116.81 4.146 487 
— s 2.08 1.545 3.625 14 4.169 464 
— 2.11 1.58 3.69 113.07 4.1734 4596 

2.14 1.615 3.755 111.20 4.176 457 

2.17 1.65 8.82 100.31 4.1752 4578 

2.20 1.685 8.885 107.47 4.1752 4578 

2.23 1.72 3.95 105.6 4.1712 4618 

2.26 1.755 4.015 108. 73 4.1635 .4095 

2.29 1.79 4.08 101.87 4.1575 $44 


Summary giving the difference between the cost of duty-paid raw sugar con- 
tained in 100 pounds of refined sugar and cost of 100 pounds of German 
granulated, duty paíd, including German bounty equivalent (based on $2.50 
net dutiable value), under the provisions of the Di: pley bill, the Senate bill, 
the amended Senate bill, the conference committee rates, and the present tariff 
act as now applied. 


Dioras im 
erence| under erence 
aniar Difference 


oder amended eate bill nference AR 
r- molasses, M 
bill. sugars, L tariff law. 
etc.) 

81. 593 423 $1.713 $1.494 $1.00 
1.419 887 1.638 1.287 918 
1,359 .249 1.568 1.301 .828 
1.204 170 1.494 1.212 . 141 
1.173 088 1.428 1.125 .065 
1.062 .018 1.857 1.044 -573 

.976 * 1.29 .961 .505 
.809 871 1.231 .893 435 


Summary giving the difference between the cost of duty-paid raw sugar con- 
tained in 100 pounds of refined sugar, etc.—Continued. 


Difference 


under Difference 


PEA — 


B 
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Mr. WHITE. A table upon this subject was presented by me 
to the Senate on the 20th of this month. I then made certain 
statements with reference thereto, as folows: 


Mr. WuiTE. It appears to me that the more this sugar schedule is investi- 
gated and this conference report is studied by the impartial mind, the more 
orae e ped will the Republican Senate conferees be acquitted of the charge 
ot submission. 

Ihaye a table which is Bod and relates only to certain grades, but as far 
asit poss it will throw a light upon the subject. -I will ask the Secretary to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secretary will read as 

requested. 
he Secretary read as follows: 

“According to the table furnished by the Senator from Iowa ers ALLISON 
(see CONGRESSIONAL e June 15), together with the value o; 
89-degree sugar established by the sugar dealers at New York of similar date. 
the following comparison will show that instead of the House having gained 
a vietory in the sugar schedule agreed on in conference the reduction from 
the Senate's differential is trifling as to refined sugar made from *9-degree 
raw sugar, and that on refined sugar made from sugars testing less than 53 
degrees the amount of protection given to the trust, instead of pU in is 

eater under the schedule to in conference than under either the 

ouse bill or the Senate amendments thereto." 


Value of 120.54 nds of 89-d: necessary to make 100 pounds 
of granulated, at $1.96 per 100 Pounds — AU Ea p TAS 2 
DU AA cuu ARaRL Sudsinoctn 


Valos of 100 pounds of granulated, as estimated by the Senator from i 
DUR nace Rada NAN A E N EN S E A S O E E AEE R 


Duty at 40 cent plus one-eighth diferential... 
Deduct daty on raw. 
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HOUSE BILL. 
ty on 100 pounds of nulated............. rr S OOV. ey ecco 1.875 
— on Inl pounds Ah degree PRR Cos CREER S E lle einai 1.711 
Differential.................. SEES IAVISEPSRORWINEKRUEE ERE s EHE Rid 164 
SENATE AMENDMENT. 

Duty on 100 pounds of granulated ..._............-.--...-.--.---------.- 1.95 
Du Gn EDIE DOO TRO ioscan . Ux Heu. 1.711 
Die Pent cuo aa AAS E ue Rss gun A VE APA .220 

CONFERENCE SCHEDULE. 
Duty on 100 


pounde of granulated 


Duty on 120.54 pounds of 89-degree sugar 


Tute ot. E scape seen ened acne a e A A 
Comparison of the Senate rates and conference rates on raw sugars. 


Senate duty on sugars testing 75 degrees, per 100 pounds 
CON TeP ODORE kobe ee eanc ose Rdv nce YErdirsQ d Asa SERI secon ane 


Senate duty on sugars testing 80 degrees, per 100 pounds.. 
Conference 


Senate duty on sugars testing 83 degrees, per 100 pounds............... 
COoftfarébéh SEIT ae sesh ue deum uh a Viii UY SAU REA S S EUR ME NEUE ease » M3 
Senate duty on sugars testing 85 degrees, per 100 pounds 1.30 
ee ONG 20 aoc aS Pee eqre x pad dva AA EGG dE Ra 1.30 
Senate duty on sugars testing 89 degrees, per 100 pounds.............. 1.42 
ee e succes dum a mE Vita 1.4 


It will thus be seen that on all sugars testing below 85 degrees the trust 
will have to pay less duty than underthe Senate amendments, and as the 
duty on refined sugar is the same in both the Senate and conference sched- 
ules, the 5 schedule is far more favorable to the trust than the 
Senate schedule. 

Mr. WHITE. When the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island was in 
the Senate, and before his illness, which we all so much hy Petco he pre- 
sented on the t of the committee a tabulated statement, incorporating it 
in his very able speech, from which he showed that the schedule prepared 
by him, or by the committee of which he was a member, was not only amore 
equitable schedule than that presented by the House, but that it was, in fact, 
lower. To use his own 3 

“This table shows that the differential between raw and refined sugars by 
the Senate proposition varies from 9,77 to 15.40 cents per 100 pounds, while 
the ied gag in the House bill varies from 12.20 to 17.35 cents per 100 

'unds. '' 

Poraking the basis which he assumed, I have not been able to find any expert 
who has disputed his conclusion. Yet, Mr. President, we have now a bill 
which is an advance upon the schedule pro by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. No wonder the sugar market trembled and brought forth increased 


rices. 

: Mr. President, I have before me an official statement uel Aid importa- 
tions of sugar during the first six months of the present year. eaggregate 
for those months was 3,240,967,568 pounds, and the statistician informs me that 
there is still omitted perhaps 4 Mer cent of the importations of last June. 

Imust call attention to a matter which I noted, 1 think, at an earlier stage 
of the discussion, namely, that under the Wilson Act—the 8 law 
the duty- paid price of sugar is 2.415; that is, taking 2.90 as the price of Ger- 
man granulated. 40 per cent ad valorem amounts to ninety-two one-hun 
dredths. We add one hundred and twenty-five one thousandths, which is 
the one-eighth differential, and ten one-hundredths as tne countervailing 
duty. . The result is 3.445. 2 

On the other hand, take the price of German ulated at 1.95 and three 
hundred and eighty-three one-thousandths as the countervailing duty, and 
we have 4633 as the duty-paid price of German granulated in tiis country, 
showing that it will cost 1.188 cents more under this reform, reduced, an 
trium ial march schedule to buy a pound of sugar than under the present 

ng law. 

ot we have in this country 70,000,000 S and if the average consump- 
tion is 66 pounds per capita, and if it true that the price of sugar must 
increase 1.18, we havea ditterence of cost alone imposed on the free breakfast 
table of over $54,000,000; more, Mr. President, I fear, than that fragile struct- 
ure can bear, use, relying upon the promise of our friends on the other 
side, the breakfast table has not been lately constructed of material suffi- 
ciently resistant to stand such an enormous imposition, 


We therefore find that our Republican frtends have favored the 
sugar trust as it was never favored before; and whatever may be 
the protestations emanating from the majority in either branch 
of Congress, the enormous rise in market values tells the tale. 
Some one has said to me in this discussion. '* You will find no 
indication of the effect of the sugar schedule in the price of sugar 
stock.” This was not the phraseology or argument employed by 
our Republican friends during the debate of 1894, 

When the Wilson bill was under consideration, the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] said, regarding the sugar 
schedule: 

It is clothed in language that requires an expert to determine, but it was 


sufücient to put price of common sugar stock in New York $15 a 


up the 
share. Itis 9 to prevent the introduction of refined sugar into this 


country, and anybody who has studied this matter knows it whether he be 
Senator or whether he be speculator in Wallstreet in sugar-trust stock. The 
bill bas been c „increasing the proposed duty upon refined sugar, sim- 
ply because it could not be passed unless that concession was made to the 
smear trust.—Congressional Record, volume 26, part 5, page 4706, May 14, 


These are quoted words, and their applicability is sufficiently 
obvious to foreclose the necessity of discussion. 

In the present instance sugar stock has risen about 35 points, 
and it is calculated that it has increased in value about one-third. 
The situation is peculiarly disagreeable when we learn from the 
opening address of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 

atthe schedule which he prepared and which the Republican 


party abandoned accorded a lighter differential than any since 
suggested. Who doubts that the sugar trust contributed enor- 
mously to the last campaign? The disposition of Mr. Haveme 

was demonstrated by his testimony before the Senate investigation 


committee. 


Senator ALLEN. Had you or the Bugar Refining Vai e foe beg ire — 
thing to the campaign fund in New York last year—the mocratic Sta 
campaign fund of last year? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER_ I will have to answer that in the affirmative. 

Senator ALLEN. Did you also contribute something to the Republican cam- 
paign fund—thatis, for the State campaign? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. We always do that. I have not the amount in my mind. 

Senator ALLEN. In 1892 did you contribute to either party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. The local parties? 

Senator ALLEN. The national parties. 

M Mr. HAVEMEYER. No, sir; but always to the local parties. Let that be dis- 
ne 

Senator ALLEN. And you contribute to both parties with the expectation 
that, whichever party succeeds, your interests will be 1 
8 Mr. HAVEMEYER. We have a good deal of protection for our contribu- 

ion. 
ü Senator ALLEN. Therefore you feel at liberty to contribute to both par- 
ies? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. It depends. In the State of New York, where the Demo- 
cratic majority is between 40,000 and 50,00 we throw it their way. In the 
State of Massachusetts, where the Republican majority is doubtful, they 
probably have the call. 

Senator ALLEN. However, in the State of New York you contribute to 
the Democratic party and in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts you con- 
tribute to the Republican party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. It is my impression that wherever there is a dominant 
party, wherever the majority is O large, that is the party that gets the 
contribution, because it is the party that controls local matters, 

Senator ALLEN. Then the sugar trust isa Democrat in à Democratic Stato 
and a Republican in a Republican State? 

005 3 As far as local matters are concerned, I think that is 
about it. 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of Maine, you control the refineries at Port- 
land, do you not? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. That is defunct. We would not give anything to the 
State of Maine. 
utar ALLEN. In the State of Pennsylvania, where do your contribu- 

ns go? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I will have to look that ze 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of your nativity, or the nativity of your cor- 
poration, New Jersey, where do your contributions go? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I will have to look that up. 

Senator ALLEN. I understand that New Jersey is invariably a Democratic 
State. It would Mom, go to the Democratic party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Under the theory I have suggested, if they were there, 
it would naturally go to them. . 


Senator ALLEN, And this money that you contribute to these different 
parties for campaign Purposes. local cam purposes—that money comes 
out of the corporation of the sugar refining company? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. And isa part of the expenses of that company? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. Charged up on your books as expenses? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. How would it show—as so much money? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. It would show that a payment was made, and that pay- 
ment would have to be explained by the party who made it. 

Senator ALLEN. The mannerin which he did explain it actually would not 
appear upon your books? 

. HAVEMEYER. No, sir. 


Iquote: 


He certainly did not advance funds to the Democratic party, 
and if he told the truth when he said, We have a good deal of 
protection for our contribution," he might empasize the state- 
ment now; for though he may have yielded many thousands to 
the Republican campaign committee, he has been most amply 
rewarded. How can my Republican friends explain their change 
of base upon the sugar issue? They often spoke of the free break- 
fast table and of the outrage committed by the Democracy in im- 
panne emon a heavy tax upon the consumer of sugar. And here 

et it be remembered that under the prevailing law the duty-paid 
price of German granulated is 3.444, and under the conference bill 
it is 4.633, or 1.188 in excess of the sum so often and bitterly re- 
ferred to by Republican Senators in the debate of 1894. 

I here insert remarks made by some of the distinguished Sena- 
tors upon the other side of the Chamber, to which I have already 
directed attention. I do not wish to trespass upon the time of the 
Senate or to further harrow the feelings of anyone by rereading 
the same. My main object in placing these excerpts in the RECORD 
is to enable my friends upon the other side to readily ascertain 
what they believed or said they believed in the year 1594. I was 
about to cite a quotation from the Senator from New Hampshire, 
commencing, “The sugar show is about to close," but I will for- 


ar. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] said: 
The advantage which the new tariff act— 

It was the McKinley Act of which he then spoke— 


gives to the country in the matter of sugar for one year can be seen at a 


glance: 

Amount of duty takon sps⁵c ee anpa n $60, 000, 000 

Amount paid for bounties. _.......... 22.22.22 2 eee eee een eee 9, 000, 000 
Amount saved to the people by the new reciprocity treat: 
C T ee te " AERE T TEN T 51,000, 000 


(CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 4972, volume 26, part 5, May 19, 1894.) 
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The then Senator from Ohio [Mr. Sherman], now the distin- 
p Becretary of State, elaborated upon this subject, and he 
id down the proposition that it was absolutely unnecessary to give 
any differential tothe refiners; that any allowance made totherefin- 
era was not only injudicious, but was a contribution to the most 
proove monopoly of the day. During the entire course of that 


0 

de te it was charged that we were under the influence of the 
trust, and that the ad valorem tariff of 40 cent was placed in 
the bill especially for the benefit of that institution, so loyal to 


Democracy's opponents. I refer to the i of y 91, 
1894, of this to be found in volume 26, part 6, pages 5517 and 
5518, when the then Senator from Ohio, the present distinguished 


Becretary of State, said upon this subject: 


The quotations I have marked in the report made by the Committee on 
Finance show that it is an industry (sugar refining) which needs 3 
tion; and when they come here and secure a benefit to be confe upon 
them, it seems to me that the time has come to call a halt. I had rather cut 

my right hand than vote a single cent of bounty to a corporation which 
has dealt with the Government as these corporations have done. 


P d same able Senator further stated, speaking of the McKinley 


It had some demerits. It adopted bounties for sugar instead of protection, 
which I believed at the time was a bad policy. It favored unduly, I think, 
the great sugar trust, then not known, and which had not wn to the im- 

nal 3 5510, vol- 


portance which it has assumed since. 
ume 26, 6, May 31, 1894. 

I would not be true to myself if I did not state that although I voted-for 
devar of tne Giaponttion TE propused nf the augur question — Congressional 

wor e on it p on.— e. 
Record, page 5014, volume 26, part 6, May 31, 1896 

I beg leave also to cite a few remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] upon the same 
interesting occasion, and with reference to the same subject. 


On sugar— 
Said that distinguished Senator— 
the tariff strikes a blow at every man, woman, and child in the land, and es- 


y in the families of the poor. It protects and fattens the great sugar 
— la at the same time it im &n additional burden upon ever: 
consumer of sugar, in the United Btates.—Congressional Record, page 3393, 
volume 26, part 4, April 20. 1894. 

Is it not sad, even pathetic, to reflect that the present bill is an 
exaggeration of the Wilson Act in this ulterior regard? 

I also have another extract from the able and diplomatic Sena- 


tor from Maine [Mr. HaLE]. He said: 


financial and fiscal questions of this country,than the two 
a hat was free sugar for the break- 
ich would encourage and build up in 
thin twelve years we should raise all 
ple. I am willing in the future to 
tocontrast that with the attitude 


volume 26, 


the gueron of sugar.—Congressional Record, page 


May 21, 1894. 

Yet, Mr. President, these very Senators are here to-day ready to 
vote for a differential greater than that which they then denounced 
in unsparing terms and which they even insinuated challenged the 
honesty of the men who supported it. : 

But I am told that this is ancient literature. It is not so very 
old. It is new enough to be important and instructive. 

The distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHAND- 
LER] commented upon the situation thus: 


1 wish again to show (1) that duties on sugar have failed to devolop the 


home industry, because cane sS can not possibly be supplied in quantities 
to meet e Oe one-fifth of American „ that under the 
bounty system the growth of 


the can: and the beet rre dem raoir 
increasing our home production, and (3) t the abolition of the nty an 
the return to the duty system, the duty to be 40 per cent ad valorem and one- 
in ad will 


hth of a cent a poun ition on refined sugar, tend to check the 
ye tein fad 83 of sugar and to stop the growth of bee indus- 
try, while unn ly taxing the American consumers over 000 an- 


3 1 the reed rer of Americaata Li. of $70,000,- 
000, one-half and the other 

one of the necessaries of 
part 6, June 4, 1894. 

This speech surely could not be made upon that side of the 
Chamber now, for our Republican friends tender us a direct propo- 
sition to impose the tax which they formerly repudiated. They 
now threaten to inflict itin a more obnoxious form and to an ex- 
aggerated extent. wie 

he **American breakfast table" was a sourceof great solicitude 
on the other side of the Chamber during that debate. We were 
told that the poor man was entitled to have his sugar without any 
tariff mixture. Untaxed sugar was something that the Repub- 
lican party guaranteed to every American consumer. 

He must have sugar, and he must have it free from tax. Yet, 


Mr. President, the same distinguished gentlemen, I t, who 
at that time so roundly denounced the eee in this Cham- 


ber because of the imposition of a small sugar tariff, are here to-day 
levying a greater tax, as the result of all their experience and in 
the face of their own advertised promises and record. Even the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], whom we all know to be an 
3 conservative man and an able Senator, made this re- 
mark: 


Mr. President, if I had my way, I should strike from this bill every vestige 
which provides a duty upon sugar, and I would continue the bounty, as we 
are bound under our contract until 1905 by a moral obligation which is as 
binding on the United Statesas any contract that I may make can be binding 
upon me. And if additional revenue is required, I would look around among 
the luxuries that are consumed by our le and find that revenue.—Con- 
gressional Record, page 5703, volume 26, part 6, June 6, 1894. 


'The Senator from Maine pe HALE] complained often of the 
tax upon the breakfast table, and he truly said, High duty on 
sugar puts up the price to the consumer." 
ORD, volume 26, part 5, May 18, 1894.) 

Then the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] made this 
comment, to be found on page 4070, volume26, part 5, of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 12, 1894: 


It it is to be the principle of the Democratic party and of the majority of 
the committee in this Chamber that the duty upon lüxuries is to be decreased 
for the purpose of furnishing an excuse to increase the duties upon neces- 
saries of life like sugar, then we had better understand it at once. 


If now we are to have a superlatively high duty upon sugar, we 
had better understand it at RSR cam NS Tt 
The following cologne occurred. It appears on page 4914, vol- 
ume 26, part 5, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 18,1894. The 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] said: 
8 pon sugar will be paid by every man, woman, and child in the 
That is true; there is no doubt about it. Iaffürm it. Then the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] said: 


The increase of taxation and revenue from suger will be at least $50,000,000. 


We became most thoughtful in the presence of that proposition. 
The prospect of the imposition of $50.000,000 of taxation upon the 
American people was not cheerful. Then the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] said: 


So that a part of this scheme is to take off $38,000,000 upon imports which 
are pure luxuries and not used in everyday life, and to make up for that re- 
duction the committee propose to add $50, 000 to the sugar duties and tax | 
repere ed table of every man, woman, and child in the United States. Is 

rue 


Mr. ALDRICH. That is true. 

And it is true now; it is true of this bill; itis just as true now 
as it was then, and with this bill superlatively so—if I may use 
such an expression—in this, that the rates of duty are so much 
higher that every hundred 5 of su under the provisions 
of this bill will cost probably $1.18 or $1.20 more than it does 
under the prevailing ilson bill. 

I now refer to a statement made by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PLATT], which I wish to read—a very pertinent state- 
ment, to be found on page 4707, volume 36, part 5, of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, in the proceedings of May 14, 1894. He said: 

How are you who have denounced this duty upon refined —this con- 
cession to the g to vote forit now? How great must be the 


trust—goin 
compulsion which obliges Senators thus to swallow not only the words but 
the opinions of years and vote for a prohibitive duty on refined sugar. 


The Senator from Maine [Mr. Harz] also remarked: 


Mr. President, there is one thing that is as certain as the coming of tides 
and sunrise, and that is that whatever M ee to be put finally into the bill 
and is comprehended in its features when it passes, the American people will 
not go 3 a turn to the feature of free sugar for the breakfast 
tables of "Fre pa thereby saving to those breakfast tables an annual tax 
of between $60,000,000 and $70,000,000.— Congressional Record, page 5104, volume 
26, part 6, June 5, 1894. 


Again, Mr. 
This breakfast 


(CONGRESSIONAL REO- 


President, I must say my feelings are outraged, 
table, around which our Republican brethren ral- 
nee in 1894, is turned over to its modern autocrat—the sugar 
t. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] commented 
at the same time upon the bill as follows: 


Mr. President, the sugar show is about to close— 


We are now v near the end of the conference, Mr. President, 
it will be observed— 

The Populists have got free barbed wire and free lumber. The Democrats 
have got the Populists, and the sugar trust has got them all. The American 
people are to be taxed next year, and me by year, $60,000,000 annually upon 
a necessity of life solely in order that the shameless boast of the sugar trust 
in the Sugar Trade Journal, that the trast controls Congress, may be 
out. (Page 5774, volume 26, part 6, June 5, 1894.) 


The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] likewise made 
the following contribution to the debate of 1894 (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 26, part 6, page 5775, June 5, 1894): 

ge ee gh gene we 

side of the Chamber 


shall try on to secure, if possible, a vote for 
sugar. 


1897. 
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Let me ask Republican Senators whether they are prepared to 
secure a vote for free sugar at this time? 

This struggle will not end— 

The Senator continues— 

This struggle will not end to-day in the Senate; it certainly will be con- 

med before the American people and their ident taken. I tell you, 

nators, that no act of yours, no provision in l, will be so certain to 
bring upon you and your the condemnation of the American people as 
this one; and when say “your party I include also the representatives of 
the Third Party. Those gentlemen have aways asserted that they were the 
friends of the people. ey have signalized that friendship to-day M join- 
their Democratic allies in forcing papon the le of the United States 
unjustifiable, indefensible, and infamous (ugar) tax. I said this tax 
longer) mas infamous, and if I could employ any stronger word than that in 
rizing it, I should be glad to do so. 8 

Is it not sad to reflect. Mr. President, that a great y, within 

whose ranks these patriotic sentiments were born, should change 
. its tactics and adopt the very policy which it then characterized 
as infamous? 

In a general way, and as peculiarly relevant here, I add the fol- 
lowing history, written by our opponents during this same discus- 
sion. I again quote from the Senator last cited: 

Mr. President, it is evident that the die is cast— 

Evident!— 

Th tacle of a t responsible for i 
and helpless! under the control of influences outside of 
be a humilia one to the American people. 

Iconfess to some diffidence in continuing this, but as a matter 
of duty I will proceed: 

If the Senators upon the other side of this aisle should vote upon the 

positions contained in this schedule according to their conscien: 


islation, but hopelessl 
this Chanter: m i 


ce and 
Jadument, it would receive the almost universal condemnation of Democratic 


A substitution of party name should be made here. 


Not over six Senators upon that side believe in the justice or equis of the 
tions now to be baden in the Committee of the Whole. rtain 
persons not known to the Constitution or the laws, not recognized 
part of the National Government, have demanded that certain provisions 
shall be written in the statutes of the United States, and the members of a 
t party cravenly submit to these demands.— Congressional Record, page 
, volume 20, part 6, June 5, 1894. 

And yet the same organization, the representatives of which 
stood by, and if they did not applaud the sentiments it was because 
the decorum of the body prevented it, is to-day not ony sanction- 
ing a bill containing larger differentials than the Wilson and 
House bills, but which likewise imposes a double tax upon the 
American people. 

And yet here we have this tremendous duty upon sugar, and the 
bounties, where are iey? 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] used language 
which exactly fits the case, if I am permitted to eliminate from it 
the word Democratic“ and substitute Republican.“ As thus 
revised, I will read it: 

Stand up. bli Senators, if will, and say that you are person- 
ally in Narr 2 dis bill.-the whole of you, a Moby Of vous tenth part of 
you. You will not do it. We are going to vote for this bill, and stop your 
mouths, if we can," you tell us, not because we believe in it"—they say it 
is wicked through and through not because the American people believe 
in it"—they say it is wicked through and through—but because two or three 
83 ve got together in a committee room or a corner somewhere, 

the three wi in Macbeth, and concocted this hellbroth which we 
have promised them to swallow.—Congressional Record, page 5062, volume 26, 
part & May 22, 1894. : 

I find a very interesting statement from the honorable Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] concerning the methods of prepar- 
ing the Wilson bill, and especially the sugar schedule. It is sin- 

ly pertinent to the present p ings, and will be found on 
page 8811, volume 26, part 4, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 
the proceedings of April 18, 1894: ; 

Concerning the rates of duties reported in the tariff bill, it is no violation 
of the confidential relations of the Senate Committee on Finance to state now 
that they were all fixed and determined without the votes of the Republican 
members, and even against the votes of MT MAKE or divergent minority 
of Democratic members. Thus many of most important questions may 
rid been determined by the small fraction of three or four of a committee of 

even. 

Sad to say, these comments apply with greater force to the sit- 
uation which now surrounds us. 

I also find the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGE] commenting graphically upon the outrages assumed to 
have been perpetrated by the Democratic majority of the Finance 
Committee upon their unfortunate brethren. On e 4350, vol- 
ume 20, pags 5, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the proceed- 
ings of May 2, 1894, that Senator said: 


as any 


It must be remembered that there have been practically no public hear- 
ings spor the bill. There have not been the usual opportunities to the per- 
sons affected by it to present their views before committees in regard to its 
provisions. No hearings have been given here. 


The able senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] added 
his significant criticism thus: 


I never before heard of a financier who made up a budget and did not have 
Bome expectation of the amount he could upon from particular 
sources.— i Record, volume 26, part 5, page 4483. 


The Senator from Rhode Island said (RECORD, volume 26, part 
5, page 4823): 
And I hope that in this 


side, representing some 
iron-bound caucus rule and vote for one thing which they believe in and not 


icular case some of the Senators upon the other 
the Southern States, may break away from this 


submit their consciences entirely to the keeping of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas; but once a day at least, merely for a change, that they shall vote for 


amendments or suggestions which commend themselves to their judgment 


and which are in the interests of the people whom they represent. 

Mr. President, I am not unfeeling enough to again read this 
article and substitute the names of the distinguished Senators on 
the other side in charge of the present bill for that of the Senator 
from Arkansas. The pertinency of the citation is manifest. 

I wish also to quote the language of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]: 

There is not a word or a line in this bill from e 4 *. — to end that was 
constructed in the ht. It has been constructed in the deep holes of this 
Capitol; it has been constructed in dark by-places; it has been constructed in 
secret, out-of-sight paco and, Mr. President, it ought to be smitten to death. 
if not by the sunlight of heaven, by lightning that ought to flash from the 
heavens and utterly tear it to pieces and destroy it.—Congressional Record, 
page 5775, volume 26, part 6, June 5, 1894. 

While the distinguished Senator otherwise declares, I must deem 
it probable when he thus spoke that he foresaw the present mal- 
conduct of his party. 

Certainly there has been much secret work here. I do not doubt 
that the Senator would like to know how the stock-transfer tax 
came to be eliminated by the Republican conferees. 

I will not further discuss this feature of pending legislation. I 
think the American people understand it; and when the next 
tariff bill is framed, it is more than probable that no differential 
at all will be accorded the sugar trust. The country is weary 
because of the interference in legislation of those who hold so 
much of the wealth of the world. "Their greed, selfishness, and 
corruption should exclude them from participancy in any advan- 
tages vossible to attend tariff legislation. 

THE DUTY ON WINES. 

The tariff act of 1894 contained the followin 
reference to that class of liquors which include clarets: 

Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, in casks 
or packages other than bottles or jugs (1), if containing 14 per cent or less of 
absolute alcohol, 30 cents per gallon; if containing more 14 per cent of 
absolute alcohol, 50 cents per gallon. In bottles or jugs, per case of one dozen 

tles or jugs, containing each not more than 1 quart and more than 1 

int, or twenty-four bottles or jugs containing each not more than 1 pint (2), 

1.60 per case; and any excess beyond these quantities found in such bottles 
or jugs shall be subject to a duty of 5cents per pint or i part thereof, 
but no separate or additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles or jugs. 

The pending bill as it passed the House (eliminating a proviso 
not important to this discussion) was as follows: 


provision with 


The Senate amended this provision by reducing the tax from 
60 cents per gallon to a much lower rate. The language was as 
follows: 

296. Still wines, including ginger wine or ginger cordial and vermuth, in 

or other than bottles or if containing 
begeben niei 30 cents per 3 meis ^md gd c 
of absolute alcohol, 50 cents per on. In bottles or jugs, 
bottles or jugs, 8 not more than 1 quart an 
or 24 bottles or j con 
any excess beyond these quantities found in such 
ject to a duty of 5 cents pe pint or fractional part thereo: 
or additional duty shall be assessed on the bottles or jugs. 

The conferees reported an amendment exactly accordant with 
the Senate proposition except that 30 was raised to 40. (Confer- 
ence report, page 99.) Itis understood that one of the members of 
the bimetallic diplomatic commission asked that this sacrifice of 
California industries might be made in order that he might more 
easily persuade the French Government to come to terms. This 
statement would seem absurd, or rather it would seem too absurd 
for credence, were it not for the presence of proof. We finda 
similarly silly declaration in the so-called reciprocity clause agreed 
upon by the conference. 

The President is there given authority to reduce the tariff on 
champagne 25 per cent, or from $8 per dozen quarts to $6 per 
dozen quarts, and he is also permitted to reduce the tariff on sti 
wines and vermuth in casks to 35 cents per gallon. Ordinarily, 
alcoholic beverages have been considered the proper subject for a 
high tariff. This ought especially to be the case when these 
articles are produced in the United States. When this subject 
was before the Senate earlier in the discussion, I inserted in the 
RECORD a letter from Hon. M. M. Estee, of California, which I 
deemed and still deem exceedingly pertinent. It is as follows: 


Saw FRANCISCO, May 24, 1897. 
My Dran SENATOR: The tariff schedule adopted by the United States 
Senate, so far as it relates to American wines, is ust, and the grape grow- 
ers of California are p a unit in opposition to it. By request af 


T case 
more than 1 pint, 
each not more MAT pini $1.60 per can: — — 
ugs shall be su 
Put no separate 


esor 
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some of the leading producers of our State, I venture to write you on this 
c. 


ou are aware that personally I have ceased to be interested in grape cul- 
ture in California, but, in common with all of our people, Iam — inter- 


ested in whatever secures the prosperity of the producers of our State and 


country. 

1. There is but a very small portion of the earth's surface where the finer 
qualities of the European grapecan be raised. These grapes never will pros- 
per in the Tropics, nor, indeed, in the temperate zones, except in especially 

‘avorable localities. California is the only t of the American Union where 
the European vine has thus far been largely cultivated. The culture of the 
grape is an infant industry so far as our country is concerned, and if the 
pee of protection means anything, it means that infant or undeveloped 

dustries shall be protected t unfair foreign competition. 

That is what we ask, and all we expect. The inquiry then arises, What 
should be done to accomplish this purpose? It goes without saying that all 
foreign wines brought to the United States are a — which none but the 
weulthy can enjoy, and this is so whether high import duties are imposed on 
them or not, as the American consumer of the middle classes uses American 
wines only: and hence the question of protection to American wines resolves 
itself into a contest between the rich American consumer and the forei, 
producer on the one hand and the industrious American producer and the 
poor American consumer on the other. 

2. Itis claimed that under the Senate amendments of the Dingley tariff 
bill this American industry will be destroyed. Ought thisto bedone? The 
amount invested in vineyardsin California now exceeds $50,000,000. This is 
divided between the raisin, the wine, and the brandy industries. During the 
Jast four years there has been a great depression in the grapo culture, caused 
Y by the so-called Wilson tariff bill which placed the duty on wines 
at 0 cents per gallon. This was in the MY bill to Meents; but the 
Senate Finance Committee has cut it down to the old figure of 30 cents; and 
not only that, but it has changed the duty on imported wines in glass to $1 a 
case of a dozen bottles. 

isan aetual discrimination in favor of the foreign product, because 
the one-dollar duty does not meet the difference in the price of wages in 
France and America. To illustrate, in the wine districts of France the ayer- 
age wages paid to labor is from 1} to3 francs a day, the laborer boardin 
h lf except his lunch. In California the price of labor for the same wor 
is from 75 cents to $1 a day and board. It will thus be seen 
mere matter of the value of labor in cultivating the vine, America could not 
on even terms compete with France in the making of wine. In this connec- 
tion. it ought also to be observed that the inte on money in California is 
from 7 to 10 per cent per annum; in France, Germany, and Italy it is from 
3 to 4 per cent per annum. Anditshouldalso be noted that Germany charges 
an import duty on wines brought into that country in glase of $1.95 a case; 
Italy, $1.4£ case, and France, on all wines above 10.9 of alcoholic strength, 
the same proportionate duty she imposes on spirits. 

The Senate amendments to the Dingley bill are not only wrong to the pro- 
ducers, but are unjust to the whole ple. For instance, the duty on wines 
of an absolute alcoholic strength of from 14 to 24 degrees is 50 cents a llon, 
while the duty on spirits whose absolute alcoholic strength is 50 is $225 a 

lon. Thus the duty on twenty-four fiftieths of a gern of spirits, when 
lended with wine,is only 50 cents; but when it comes into the country in the 
form of pure spirits the duty would be over a dollar, thus discri ting 
in favor of foreign wines. d. again. this would encourage adulteration, 
because the ordinary strength of California wines is about 11} degrees of 
alcohol, while under this bill the importer could bring in wine braced up to 
21 in spirits, and by the use of water and other substances dilute it until it 
was down to the usual barns iul of 114 degrees of spirits, and thus make more 
than 2 gallons of wine out of 1. 

And, again, it isa notorious fact that the French officials have recently 
reported to the French Government that a considerable —— of the wines 
of France are adulterated. Whatever may be said of ifornia wines by 

ple who underrate our own productions, yet no one ever doubted but 
what they were pure. 

3. As a revenue pro; tion the Senate amendments to the Dingley bill in 
relation to wines would prove a failure. As before stated, it is well under- 
stood that imported wines of the better grades are drank only by wealthy 
people, and it is also a fact that the chief test of the value of these wines with 

he American user is the cost of such wines, rather than their quality and 
purity, and thus 50 cents a on duty on dry wines (that is, those under 12 

r cent of alcoholic strength) will not per affect the amount of the 

mportation of wine. Such a duty would, however, protect our own pro- 
ducers,and would throw into the arket in competition with imported es 
an absolutely pure article, and which is improving in quality every year, and 
thus, while a 50.cent duty would increase erican revenue, it would at the 
same time sustain an American industry. 

It must be noted also in this connection that the duties on wines and liquors 
are high in all countries where any duty at all is imposed. As a rule, this 
duty is imposed for the single purpose of producing revenue. 'The conten- 
tion that a lower rate of duty on imported wines would stimulate the impor- 
tation, and thusincrease therevenue. has by the experiences of the past proven 
to bo an error. For instance, the importation of wines in the United States 
in 1893 was 3.354.078 gall 


that if it were a 


protected, our fruits and wines should be dua protected; and thus by 
developing all the resources of PY DX of the country they will increase 
the average wealth of the poopie ntain prices for labor, give to capital 
remunerative investments, and make our country self-supporting by produc- 
ing nearly everything that our people consume. 
Yours, sincerely, 
MORRIS M. ESTEE. 
Hon. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


In California, Republican orators have burdened the air with 
their denunciations of those Democrats who have favored a mod- 
erate tariff upon wines. I have always contended that 50 cents 
per gallon on clarets was eminently reasonable and served only to 
exclude concoctions unfit for consumption. The animus in this 
respect of the so-called reciprocity clause is further found in the 
provision contained in section 3, which allows the President to 
agree to a reduction upon the tariff on brandy to $1.75 per proof 


on, as against $2.25. (Section 288, page 94, conference report.) 

rape brandy is produced to a large extent in California, and this 

reciprocity provision is designed to further interfere with an in- 
dustry by no means overprofitable. 
COAL. 

California has for many years paid practically all the tariff that 
has been collected on account of the importation of coal. Hereto- 
fore anthracite has been admitted free. The Senate amended the 
free list and practically imposed a duty upon anthracite. A large 
amount of this variety of coal has been brought to San Francisco 
during the last few r years by way of ballast. We produce no coal 
of that quality in California or in the immediate neighborhood, 
and our people, I believe, are entitled to the benefit of the lowest 
priced fuel obtainable. I Ae 7 the duty upon coal, believing 
same to be entirely unjustifiable and knowing that the people of 
California paid not less than $600,000 per annum on this account 
alone. The conference committee modified the Senate amendment 
slightly, and permitted the admission of anthracite testing above 
92 degrees carbon free of duty. 

The influence of the coal barons of the East has been felt in this 
connection. This is especially noticeable in the provisions affect- 
ing the use of coal for fuel on vessels propelled by steam. Until 
the enactment of the McKinley bill vessels of this description en- 
gaged in trade with foreign countries, and also in the coastwise 
trade, were entitled, if of American register, to coal for fuel free 
of duty. Thatis to say, full drawback was allowed. 

When the McKinley bill became a law, it was not intended to 
change this regulation, but the Government claimed that as the 
drawback provision was not repeated in the McKinley law it was 
repealed by implication. This contention was overruled by the 
circuit court and court of appeals of the ninth circuit, but the 
judgment of the latter tribunal was reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, one of the justices dissenting, and the 
vessels referred to were held to be not entitled to free coal. 

_ suggested the restoration of the old law, which had been thus 
inadvertently abrogated. But a few interested people of influence 
compelled the Republican majority to deprive coastwise vesse!s of 
this . but permitted the amendment tendered by me to 
stand as far as it concerned steamers engaged in foreign trade, or 
in trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States. Here, agan, the trust power manifested itself, and the 
5 of public to private interests was once more dis- 


ANTITOXIN. 
For years vaccine virus has been upon the free list. It is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that the discovery of antitoxin furnished 
to the world a ific for diphtheria. The General Board of Ap- 
raisers of the United States decided that this most valuable and 
neficial article was admissible, under the ‘‘vaccine-virus” 
clause, free of duty. American manufacturers, or those who in- 
tended to manufacture this medicine, differed from the Board of 
Appraisers, and the matter was finally submitted to and decided 
by the United States district court. 

The opinion is exceedingly brief. I read from 77 Federal Re- 
porter, page 607: 

This wasan appeal by the Government from a decision of the Board of 
General Appraisers, reversing the decision of the collector of the portof New 
York as to the classification of certain merchandise, inond "by Schulze, 
Be & Koechl The merchandise was invoiced as “blood serum—diph- 


theria remedy,” and it was shown to be an agent for the prevention and cure 
of diphtheria, produced from the blood of horses b tment with the 


diphtheria poison. The collector assessed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem, 
as upon a medicinal on. The importers claimed an exemption from 
duty directly or by tude, or component of chief value, under paragraphs 


367, 404. 470, or 664, act 1894. 
Judge Wheeler, in deciding the case, said: 


The tariff act of 1894 places a duty, by paragraph 59, on “ all medicinal prep- 
arations not speciall provided for,” and by paragraph 66t puts on the. free 
list “ vaccine virus.“ importation is of antitoxin. It wus classified un- 
der the former paragraph, and the Nee raised the question whether it 
should be free under the latter. Antitoxin is a different thing from vaccine 
virus. It comes from a different source, is used for a different, although 
somewhat similar, purpose, and operates in a different way. 'The former 
seems to cure disease, and the latter introduces a milder form to obviate 
what would be worse. The latter has such a well-defined meaning, appli- 
cable to one Shing. that, against afirst imprese it does not now seem capa- 
ble of covering, by any implication, such a different thing as the former. 


Decision of General Appraisers reversed. 


It will be noticed that according to this statement antitoxin is 
manufactured—if it can be called a manufactured article at all— 
from the blood of the horse. In other words, the diphtheria 
poison is infusedand the blood drawn from the animal, and, with- 
out any other processes than those which naturally follow, the 
antidote results. 

Whileengaged in the investigation of another matter, I noticed 
this adjudication and found myself compelled to doubt its accu- 
racy, and since I have examined into the subject of the produc- 
tion of antitoxin, I have made up my mind that it is in no sense & 
medicinal preparation. It can not be said that the giving of 
healthy food to a healthy horse and the drawing of blood from 
the animal and the subsequent evolution of the material thus pro- 
duced is the preparation“ of a medicine. However, the court has 
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so held and no appeal has been taken. It seemed to me that if 
vaccine virus may be given to the people regardless of wealth or 
station free of duty, the same policy ought to be pursued with 
reference to antitoxin. One would rather find smallpox in his 
family than diphtheria unless he might use antitoxin to eradicate 
the malady. 

The imposition of a tax upon this article will not be felt by the 
wealthy nor by those in medium station, but will be noted within 
the unfortunately large domain occupied by poverty. The best 
quality of antitoxin is expensive. Under the decision already 
noted thearticle will come under the medicinal-preparation clause 
page 15, section 68, last print—the duty being 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Think of this. Think of the suffering infant struggling for 
breath in the abode of poverty. Perhaps the domestic finances 
are such as to make the alldition of 25 per cent or 75 cents material. 
Yet this child must die that an infant industry may live! 

Such cases may be rare, though poverty is not rare; but, how- 
ever unusual, the conclusiveness of the objection remains. A tariff 
bill which will obstruct efforts to cure diphtheria, which will en- 
courage speculation on life, which will call upon the poor to wait, 
notwithstanding the death of innocents, until a new industry has 
been established, is based upon barbarian doctrines. "These objec- 
tions might not appeal to the King of Benim, but ought to be re- 
garded by American Senators, and even by American trusts, who 
have heretofore been contented to realize their profits from sugar, 
lead, iron, etc. 

GRAIN BAGS. 
When this matter was before the Senate, a mur voted to 
put the article on the free list, where the Wilson bill located it. 

is was done after vigorous discussion. But the conferees have 
given away the Senate as they did in the matter of matting, 
cotton bagging, and cotton ties. The farmers of California are 
interested in procuring cheap grain bags. All the grain which 
we ship to Liverpool is forwarded in bags of this character. 
Local manufacturers insist that they are entitled to protection 
against the cheap labor of Caicutta. I answer that the farmer 
derives so little benefit trom tariff taxes that I favor giving him a 
chance as against all others when it comes to grain . The 
Wilson bill cheapened grain bags to the consumer. In 1591, 
when bags were dutiable, the cost to the California farmer was 
from 7 to 71 cents; in 1892, when there was also a duty, the cost 
was from 7} to 8 cents, and in 1893, the duty ues puli in effect, 
the cost was from 6} to 7 cents. In 1894, when bags were free, 
the cost was from 4 to 4} cents; in 1895, under same conditions, 
from 4} to 5 cents; and in 1896, the article being still on the free 
list, from 43 to 4} cents. As soon as this bill was reported to the 
House, the bag market stiffened, and no doubt the price will again 
be from 61 to 8 cents, and the farmers of Californ:a will be taxed 
upon this single item from $300.000 to $500.000 per annum. It is 
true that a tariff has been placed upon grain. No one is silly 
enough to be deceived as to the effect of this sort of legislation. 
Our prices are fixed abroad. Grain can not be brought here profit- 
ably. When an importation is made, it is for seed purposes, and 
then the farmer pays a duty. In the matter of grain bags an op- 
portunity was afforded to do something of substantial benefit to 
the agriculturist, but again the manufacturer had his way and 
the granger was ignored as usual. 

Mr. President, I propose to offer several exceedingly brief criti- 
2 upon many paragraphs of the bill. I will not attempt to 
elaborate. 


BOMEADDITIONAL REFERENCES TO THE OPPRESSIONS OF THE PENDING BILL. 


Argols—Put on dutiable list; destroys opportunity to secure 
foreign trade. 

Glue—Large increase over present law. 

White lead and other lead products—Rates about doubled over 
present law. 

Paints—Increase over McKinley bill. 

Potashes—Several taken from free list. 

Medicines—Increased above McKinley rates. 

Soaps—Rates doubled. 

Sea moss Even sea moss can not float in upon our shores with- 
out paying a customs duty. 

China ware and crockery—Increased from 30 and 35 to 55 and 60 

T cent. 
8 lassware- Increased from 40 to 60 per cent. 

Window giass—Rates increased all the way from 25 per cent to 
100 per cent. Especiall M is the rate increased on common window 
glass. Indeed, it is prohibitive. 

Looking-glass plates for cheap furniture—Largely increased, so 
the plate-glass trust can force the purchase of p ate glass. 

Spectacles—Increased enormously over the Wilson and McKin- 
ley laws. For instance, a cheap pair of spectacles can not pay 
less than 65 per cent, and from that up to over 120 per cent. 

Marble— Think of a duty of $1.10 per cubic foot for gravestones. 
This is nearly double the duty under the present law, and there 
were only 147,000 cubic feet brought in during 1896. 


Cotton ties—Free under present law. Only $102,327 worth im- 
ported in 1896, but the price was cut in half, from twenty-six one- 
thonsandths in 1893 to thirteen one-thousandths in 1896. 

Steel rails—Seven dollars and eighty-four cents per ton, when 
contracts have been made in the past year to supply rails in Eng- 
land for a less price than English ironmasters demand. 

Tin plates The duty on tin plates is increased. notwithstanding 
the fact that the 3 have decreased one-half since 1893 
under the present law and the domestic output has risen from 
139.000, 000 pounds in 1894 to 307,000,000 pounds in 1896. 

Sheet iron or steel, polished, planished, or glanced (in common 
phrase, Russia sheet iron) —The present rate of 2 cents per pound 
is maintained, notwithstanding there were only $26,000 worth im- 
ported in 1896 as against $49,000 in 1893. 

Card clothing (used in all Southern mills for carding cotton)— 
The rate is advanced to 56 per cent ad valorem. 

Sporting guns—It is difficult to estimate, but in many cases 
the rates have been more than trebled. The duty on a sporting 
rifie, valued at above $10,is 95 per cent, as against 30 per cent 
under the present law. 

. Granite ware is 35 per cent under the present law, and the 
importations have fallen off from $30,000 to $31,000. The rate is 
increased to 40 per cent. 

Nails—There were $1,000 worth of horseshoe nails imported in 
1896 under a duty of 30 per cent: so. in order to check this enor- 
mons importation, the rate is made a specific of 2} cents, equal to 
over 35 per cent. 

Cut nails—‘ihe rate is made six-tenths of a cent per pound, or 
Hd ue cent, notwithstanding only $143 worth were imported in 


Wire nails are increased from 25 per cent to 60 per cent, while 
there was only $25,000 imported in 1896—not enough to stock one 
wholesale dealer. 

Horseshoes— There were $102 worth imported in 1896, at a duty 
of 25 per cent, and this rate is maintained in a specific form. 

Tacks—T welve thousand dollars’ worth came in in 1896 on a 
basis of 25 per cent. The increased duty is cunningly concealed 
by mang it 1} cents per 1,000, which will probably treble exist- 
ing rates. 

Saws —There was a revenue of $20.70 derived from mill saws in 
1896, with a duty of 10 cents per foot. This rate is continued. It 
amounts to over 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Other saws—The duty is increased from 25 per cent to 30 per 
cent, and on band saws it is made compound; is very likely 100 
per cent. : 

Screws—Very fine work has been done in this paragraph, and 
while there is an apparens decrease, there is in reality a large 
increase of duty. The total revenues derived in 1896 from all 
screws was $18! 

Dutch metal leaf—Present law, 40 per cent. Proposed law, 6 
cents per 100 leaves. This is equivalent to over 100 per cent onan 
article not one sheet of which is made in this country and never 
will be. It is the raw material of bookbinders, lithographic and 
other printers, picture-frame and furniture makers, etc. 

Watches—Enormons advance of duty, at a time when Ameri- 
can watches are the world's standard. 

Zinc—Increase, when we are large exporters. 

Lumber—Duty imposed for benefit of trusts. 

Toothpicks—Even these are advanced to a 50 to 75 per cent duty. 

Kindling wood is taxed for the first time. 

Fruits—Are largely advanced. 

Nuts—Are largely advanced. 

Sait—Is now free, but is taxed by this bill. Again does the 
breakfast table suffer. 

Starch—4A duty of nearly 100 per cent is maintained, although 
the importations are steadily declining. 

Paragraph 81. Vanillin—The duty on this substance is 115 per 
cent. Under the House provision the rate was fixed at 70 cents 
per ounce, or 100 per cent, the value per ounce being about 70 
cents. The Senate reduced the rate to 50 per cent, but subse- 
quently advanced the duty to 80 cents per ounce, which was 
adopted by the conference, This substance is controlled by one 
party in the United States, who bids fair to soon become a mil- 

ionaire at the expense of the people of this country. 

The provision in paragraph 128 for steel bands or strips suitable 
for making band saws is a stupendons job. Who can tell what 
steel is suitable for making band saws, the same steel being suit- 
able for almost any other use? The duty on this material will 
equal 75 per cent, and the provision is conílicting with two other 
paragraphs which provide for sheet steel in strips and saw plates, 
respectively. 

Paragraph 151. Table cutlery, 90 per cent of which is made in 
this country under the present duty of 35 per cent, has been ad- 
vanced to an equivalent ad valorem duty of 225 per cent on some 

es. It is self-evident that this advance in duty will not pro- 
uce any considerable amount of revenue from the small propor- 
tion hitherto imported. 

Paragraph 344. There is not a city, village, or town in the land 
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that has not been called on to 
try, not yet and never to be esta 


pay tribute to a theoretical indus- 
lished, 100 per cent duty on linen 
fabrics of the description used by the poor, who will be required 
to pay as much or more duty on the goods than they are sold for 
to the farmer, mechanic, and laborer in other countries, a tribute 


levied on them in order that the cheaper linens may be made ex- 
perimentally in this country. The sale of such fabrics will be so 
gros seen ished that the effect will be felt by dealers all over 

e lan 

A reasonable schedule was submitted by importers and such 
domestic manufacturers as are in existence; but that schedule 
was rejected. Raw flax was advanced over the House rates; flax 
yarns were then advanced on the strength of such advance, and 
finally the finished fabrics were proportionately increased, the ex- 
cuse being given that such advance was made necessary on account 
of the higher duty on yarns. In conference the duty on yarns was 
reduced, but no corresponding reduction was e on finished 
fabrics. This is one of the rank injustices of this bill. 

Another injustice is in placing a day varying from 100 to 700 
per cent on light-weight silk goodsin the piece, and providing for 
articles made therefrom at 60 per cent. The operation of this 
schedule of duties will be to throw out of employment at least 
10,000 poor sewing women in New York and the leading cities 
throughout the country. I am credibly informed that already 
several large firms in New York are arranging to remove their 
establishments to Europe in order to ship the products thereof to 
this country in a finished condition. 

Straw matting, which is not made in this country (and which, 
in order to promote reciprocal trade with China and Japan, who 
are large and growing purchasers of wheat and flour produced on 
the Pacific Coast), should be free, has been taxed 75 per cent, a 
tax that was levied admittedly and solely to deprive the poorer 
classes of straw matting and compel them to purchase in lieu 
thereof chea ts. 

The daily journals from time to time have spoken of the grow- 
ing demand for American bicycles in foreign markets. The con- 
ference committee have earned the gratitude of our domestic 
manufacturers of these articles by ap ep. the duty on bicycle 
tubing beyond the rates provided in the McKinley bill or the Sen- 
ate amendments to the House bill, notwithstanding the fact that 
said tubing has to be imported. The duty on window glass has 
been advanced to over 125 per cent, and, indeed, except as to the 
sugar schedule, there is not a schedule in the whole act that some 
one or more paragraphs do not show rates of duty exceeding 100 

r cent. 

PAN hen the silk schedule was under consideration it was charged 
on this side of the Chamber that the complicated rates, when 
reduced to the ad valorem standard, ranged all the way from 50 
p cent to 700 per cent. This was denied by the majority, and 

t was affirmed by the member of the Finance Committee having 
the matter in charge that the duty did not exceed 75 per cent. 
Thereupon we took the distinguished Senator at his word and an 
amendment was offered providing that the duty should not in any 
case exceed 75 per cent. This was voted down by the majority, 
and similar action was had as to two other proposed amend- 
mena limiting the tax to 100 per cent and 200 per cent, respec- 
“tively. 

This schedule is particularly offensive, as already stated, to 
China and Japan, with which countries we are now doing quite a 
business in breadstuffs. One of the leading vices of this bill is the 
commercial warfare which it challenges. Now that our exports 
are increasing so much, it would seem desirable to obtain an ave- 
nue through which our surplus might be profitably transmitted, 
but the tendency seems to be in a contrary direction. In the silk 
as in the linen schedule, and indeed throughout the whole bill, 
we find high rates upon cheap articles and low rates upon e - 
sive articles; the poorer class taxed high, the richer class taxed low. 

DISCRIMINATIONS IN FAVOR OF THE TRUSTS. 

The present bill is thronged with high rates imposed for the 

benefit of trusts. I insert a list which I believe to be correct, so 


far as it goes, although it does not by any means cover the subject. 
Trusts—Existing and proposed duties. 


duty 


Proposed 
(Dingley bill). 


67 cents. 


„0 pe Rema gees fF 5 cent. 
Barbed wire ----| 2} cents per pound...| 2} to 3 cents. 
Bolt and nut.............. I cents per pound. 1i cents per pound. 
a 2 cents per pound. cents per pound. 
m — 
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Trusts Existing and proposed duties Continued. 


Proposed du 
(Dingley ony 
SEES E 2cents per pound....| 2 cents 
Free coss 8 ae 8 
d 85 — 3 
ETE A Binding free; 10 per I cent and2cents per 
8 leentper | pound. 
pound. 


per cent. 
5 cents per 100 
'"unds. 


po 
-| 20 cents per gallon. 
--| 28 to 41 per cent. 
: ii cents per pound. 
.10 per cubic foot. 


8 cents per gross, 
-| 20 ey atl 


5 to 3 cents per 


square foot. uare foot. 
25 to 75 per cent...... To 160 per cent. 
5 to 8 cents... 4 to 6 cents. 
E 50to $5 per ton. 
cents and 55 per 


25 per cent 
95 per cent $ 
Free 


Sewer pipe........ 
Shotand lead. 
Skewer per cent 
Smelters 35 per cent.. 
Snath. per cent 
DC 10 to 35 per cent 

Soda-water machinery. -..| 95 per cent... 
Bpeor bonbin; and shuttle....... per cent 

tarc 


pe 
0.8 cent per pound. 
25 per cent. 
95 cents to $3 and 25 


20 per cent. 
25 per cent. 


per cent. 


CC r [ESAE E PI 8 
1 to 2} conta. 1} to 4} cents. 
It cents too per cent 1} to 2 cents. 
3 to 10 cents 4 to 12 cents. 
.| 20 per cent........... 25 per cent. 
DTA per M feet. 
20 per cent: 2 cents per pound 
20 Do. 4 
Seaman T cen 
A or zuli eame eo 
80 per gallon ...... per 
-| 224 to 25 per cent eed oii 
5 d. J Scent a 
.058 cen und.| 0.8 cent per ^ 
15 per d sage 56 20 per cent dias 


25 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
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Had there been any disposition on the part of the majority to 
curtail the power of the trusts, a provision to that effect might 
have been placed in this bill. While the subject is complicated 
by reason of the difficulties pertaining to Federal jurisdiction, 

nevertheless the adoption of an amendment such as that proposed 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON] would have been most 
timely, and I think that the trusts would have found it difficult 
to evade its plain terms. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURS- 
TON] has introduced a bill leveled at the trusts. It is understood 
that he made an effort to obtain the caucus indorsement. In this 
he was not suc How can the Republican party, without 
violating its promises and without ingratitude to its friends, the 
combines of the country, father any legislation which will make 
those institutions uncomfortable? 

A striking instance of the dominating influence of the trusts 
here is found in the action of the conference committee in elim- 
inating the Senate amendment providing for a duty on incan- 
descent lamps amounting to 35 per centad valorem. e Senator 
from Iowa, upon being interrogated with reference to this subject, 
conceded that in the absence of this amendment these lamps will 

y a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem. Heretofore the duty has 
Foon but 35 per cent, and without any justification whatever the 
Senate conferees permitted a ‘‘combine” to regulate the tax. 
When this subject was formerly considered, on the 3d of July, 
1897, I presented documents which demonstrated not only that 
this trust existed, but that it was explicitly conceded that the 
object of the institution was to raise rates, and a very large in- 
crease in prices has been made in co uence of the power of the 
combination. Let this body, dominated by the Republican party, 
deliberately legislates money into the pockets of this unscrupulous 
and extortionate alliance. The proof introduced by me can be 
found on the above date, page 2629, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 

mt rate (35 per cent) is almost prohibitive, but the trust, find- 
E itself able to do so, has determined, with the aid of Congress, 
to absolutely shut out competition. 

Not only do the trusts realize enormously by reason of increased 
rates, but in many instances they will reap a rich harvest because 
of the large stocks which they have accumulated. It stands ad- 
mitted on this floor that there is a year's supply of wool on hand 
on which no duty has been paid, and still the manufacturer is 


allowed a compensating duty on this identical article, on which he 
has not paid and never will pay any duty whatever. When we 
to suspend the compensating duty for twelve months, the 

Es ublican Senators voted us down. Sugar is another example. 
e Secretary of the Treasury proposed an excise tax on sugar 
declined to act on the 


now in the United States. The majori 
advice. Thereisanimmense amount on 


Pounds. 
189,201, 829 ................-. $3,542,059 || 385, 381, 80 ge 
235, 488, 605 -. 4,609, 702 || 544, 106, 452. 3, 817, 477 
896, 020, 254 ~. 7,438,128 || 472, 631,376. . 11, 863, 068 
911,931, 280 6,976, 220 || 320,175, 291. 7,364, 079 
538, 664,910 . .. 10,484,230 || 292, 507, 454. 6,341,541 
988, 808, 648 1,100, 751 || 887, 747, 896. ....... 8,385, 641 
364, 712, 668 ..... 7, 211,960 || 308, 604, 399. 6,524, 904 
256, 778.888 4, 887,108 || 172, 312, 018. 3, 625, 180 
204,519, 984 4,000, 286 || 184,122, 514. 3, 109, 432 
285, 563, 135 5,711,080 || 208, 480, 7 3, 997, 937 
159, 658, 142 3,406, 344 || 286, 605, 450. 5,633,513 
182,470, 911 8, 739, 460 || 485, 525, 990. 9, 413. 910 
263, 995, 129 5,807,178 || 773,527, 471. 15, 125, 409 
$831,002, 600 1,885, 441 || 790, 655, 995. 15,054, 777 
495, 501, 882 10, 807, 738 || 696,174, 103. 13,560, 125 


This table shows monthly importations commencing January, 
1895, and ending June 30, 1897. 
Mr. President, I must say a word in conclusion regarding 


THE SELFISHNESS OF THE PENDING MEASURE. 


See is . a 55 d dero pur was im- 
upon wool a compensating duty with con vantages 
was ad to the M Rab rate fixed for the manufacturer's 
welfare. It has been amply shown throughout this debate that 
our manufacturers defy competition. Some of the W 
advances in exports can be studied with advantage in this togar 

Sufficient is it to-day that the burdens thus imposed are wholly 
unnecessary and result from the avariciousness of those who haye 


most largely gained by reason of protective enactments. Mr. 
Sherman, in his Recollections, says that— 


In 5 g the McKinley bill in the same work, Mr. Sherman 
remarks: 

The McKinley tariff bill was not improved in the Senate. The compact 
and influential tion from New England made its influence felt in sup- 
port of industries pursued in that section, while the delegations from other 
sections were divided on party lines. 

This was the language of a Republican leader. It is in the 
nature of a confession. 

It would be interesting to obtain the views of the distinguished 
Secretary of State upon the Dingley bill—the worst of its kind. 
But I will not prolong this discussion. Thearguments made from 
time to time in the Senate while the bill has been before us are 
sufficient to fully expose its nefariousness. I know that but few 
as bepress Senators really approve of the bill throughout. They 
feel that the business of the country will suffer because of its ex- 
actions and with reason dread the day of reckoni Unquestion- 
ably demands were often difficult to avoid and I am persuaded 
that each Republican member of the Finance Committee, when 
he recalls the importunate army by which he has been pursued, 
is disposed to say, "I will rejoice when Iam relieved of these 
yelling monsters that with ceaseless cries surround me.’” 

It is no doubt disappointing to those who are responsible for 
this legislation that a milder measure, more conservative sched- 
ules have not been produced. But however much as an individual 
I may sympathize with my friends in their trouble, I know that 
the country will not excuse them. When they declare that they 
could do no better, that various people and certain powers could 
not be ignored, they will be told that no such plea can be accepted, 
To admit that they were unable to resist is to concede unfitness. 

So spake the fiend, and with MTS 
The tyrant's plea, excused his devilish deeds, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, during the consideration of the 
pending bill in the two Houses of Con much has been said 
about the correct principles that should be observed in the con- 
struction of a tariff measure, and the utterances of some gentle- 
men who have been more or less prominent in public life have 
been given on that subject, among the rest those of Col. William 
R. Morrison, who was for some time chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives. Colonel Mor- 
rison is a distinguished leader of the party to which 1 belong, a 
ee for whom I have the highest respect, one who enjoys 

he confidence and affection of every Democrat throughout the 
United States. 

I find in the St. Louis Republic of March 30, 1897, an interview 
with that gentleman on the subject of tariff and these disputed 
questions which I ask may be printed in the RECORD as a part of 
my remarks. That is ali I have to say. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAvLKNERin thechair). The 
interview will be printed in the RECORD, if there be no objection. 
The Chair hears none. 

The interview referred to is as follows: 

[The Republic, St. Louis, Mo., Tuesday morning, March 90, 1897.] 
MORRISON TALES ABOUT DIXGLEY'S TARIFF BILL—HE DISCUSSES IT FROM 

THE STANDPOINT OF GENERALITIES AND HISTORY OF TARIFF MAKING— 

AN OVERABUNDANCE OF REVENUE, HE SAYS, WILL BRING ABOUT EX- 

TRAVAGANCE IN EXPENDITURE. 

TRE REPUBLIC BUREAU, 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE AND FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Washington, March 29. 

Col. W. R. Morrison, of Ilinois, the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is the father of the Democratic tariff reform. He was chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee in the Forty-fourth, Forty-eighth, and 
Forty-ninth Congresses, and in the last two compiled and presented to the 
House of resentatives a Democratic measure having for its object the 
reduction of tariff taxation. 

In the Forty-eighth ace ch his famous “ horizontal” bill was defeated in 
the House thre ly 


Colonel Morrison retired from Congress March 4, 1887. but the principles 
he advocated for many years have survived in the national platform and 
aim of the Democratic party. 

o the Republic correspondent, who called on Colonel Morrison to-day for 
a statement of his views in connection with the Dingiey bill. he said: I have 
not kept i with all the details of what is being done in the House, and any 
criticism of mine might do injustice to both our friends and adversaries.” 

* Give us at least some general statement.“ 

Well. the first striking thing about Mr. DINGLEY'S scheme is that it in- 
creases rates on all of the schedules, though we have been ail along told that 
the present tariff was as to many branches of industry sufficiently protective” 
Itis proposed on the basis of the same imports to increase the revenue more 
than $113,000,000. Of course to that extent, which is more than 70 per cent, it 
is an increase of tariff taxes. Another notable fact is that increased tax bur- 
den is admittedly $70,000,000 or $0,000,000 more than the sum needed for Gov- 
ernment purposes, unless the current enormous rate of expenditure is to be 
enormously increased.” 
= think that is the object?” 

happen. Unnecessary 


“Tt is likely to taxes and income invite wasteful 
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expenditure. Still, I think the pu of raising money for which there is 
no apparent need is part of the Administration plan, first, to get too much 
revenue, and then, having an excuse for reduction, to reduce internal taxes 
and thus provide the revenue argument for the preservation of tariff taxes. 
They can not have any permanence without the pretext of necessity for 
revenue. When President Arthur called the attention of Congress to the 
fact that the tariff of 1883 was yielding unnecessary revenue, we tried to re- 
Quce it. The now President, Mr. McKinley.in a minority report, opposed 
the reduction, pores to internal taxesas the suitable place for reductions. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I think, is going in that direction by laying on taxes neither 
required for protection nor for revenue. ™ 

“Have you observed that the Democrats in the House are not entirely 

some favoring protection for special interests?" 

“Oh, that is not new. There axe always some who feel themselves Mac 
to so vote or speak as tosave special advantages for their local interests. e 
haveaninstance in protective Massachusetts denying protection to Texas 
hides and skins, and in unprotective Texas drawing the line at wool. When 
we were trying to reduce tariff taxes in the Forty-ninth and previous Con- 

revenue was excessive, but we were always beaten by so-called 
Porade protectionists.” 

“ Was there disagreement then about free wool and other raw materials?" 

The division was not along that line. There may have been different 
views on the subject. Wool, I think, was not taxed in the first tariff bill, but 
had been taxed about fifty years when I reported the bill to make it free in 
the Forty-ninth Congress. Free raw material isa necessity. We can make 
our own people pay 3 high enough to compensate manufacturers using 
taxed wool or other taxed material, but this rule will not apply in other mar- 
kets where our people must sell in competition with goods made of untaxed 
material, and to find employment for our people we must now find foreign 
markets for manufactures as well as for agricultural products. Neither 
interest can consume all the Pace of the other. Surplus manufactures 
will increase; agriculture will diminish. In this view the drawback system 
isa SEU Sages becuse what we use at home and sell abroad is most 
economically made in the same Under such circumstances, to get at the 
8 is confusing and expensive to honest people and an opportunity 

orr es," 

s Non know it is claimed that the Democratic fathers, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Jackson, did not advocate free raw material, and the Walker tariff of 1846 
did not provide for it." 

“That is true, though some articles have been free under all our tariffs. I 
know Mr. Blaine traced the protective doctrine in this country to Mr. Madi- 
son and his tariff bill of 1789. The so-called fathers were concerned not about 
markets. but about revenue. The situation is now different. We will do quite 
well it we deal as wisely with the present situation as they did with the past. 
Still, it is true that things said by them can be so as to support or over- 
throw any system of taxation. Jefferson said: ‘Taxes on consumption, like 
those of capital or income, to be just must be uniform.’ And : *The 
Government which steps out of the ranks of the ordinary articles of con- 
sumption to select and lay disproportionate burdens on a icular one be- 
cause it is a comfort, pleasing to the taste, or necessary to the health, and 
will therefore be — 5 2 is in that particular a tyranny.’ Now, these say- 
ings of Jefferson would upset all you hear every day in Congress about tax- 
ing luxuries high and necessaries low. What he says would require, to avoid 
tyranny, uniformity in rates. 

* It must be remembered that in our early national history ta principes 
of equality as to taxation, and in all r were very much alive. Our 
first tariff bills were made not so long after tea, taxed 3 cents, was thrown 
overboard, and when, after fighting several years, the men who advised the 
unloading found themselves obliged to tax tea ten times asmuch. Under 
such circumstances some politic apoo may be pardoned. If Mr. DINGLE) 
seeks justification for the repeal of internal-revenue taxes through excessive 
taxes, it is even at this day more politic to talk of protecting farmers’ hen- 
neries and pine trees al cut and carried away than to Zn upon a Maine 
constituency the patriotic duty of freer liquor and untaxed cigarettes and 
smoking privileges.“ 

* What about reciprocity?" 

Its declared purpose is to buy or swap for markets. If some other coun- 
tries refuse to trade with us, we will coerce them by increasing the taxes we 
pay. on the things we buy from them. hat was Mr. Blaine's plan, and 

t is to be reenacted as to tea, coffee, and hides, which red on the free list. 
Mr. DINGLEY'S plan has also a coaxing provision, under which we may lower 
the high duties on brandies, wines. mineral waters, and works of art. 
and that the poor man's luxury may get some share of reciprocity, we admit 
chewing gun at cut rates—3 cents a pound off—coming from countries we 

n 


can ba: into lowering their tariff taxes on the s they buy from us. 
Any advantages which may be secured under this reciproc for 
l interests at public cost. The reciprocity treaty with waji is an 


illustration. I tried to defeat it in the House, but the commercial spirit was 
abroad and I failed. It has cost us $50,000,000, which went to a few benefi- 
ciaries of the job.” 

Mr. MANTLE. Mr. President, I wish to say a word briefly. 
I desire to express my regret that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate have not succeeded in retaining in the bill those particular 
items which were transferred to the free list by yea-and-nay votes 
in this Chamber. Iam in sympathy with all that has been said 
here in criticism of the action of the Republican members of the 
Senate committee in not at least having secured some concession, 
some modification, in respect to these particular items. Viewing 
the matter in a political light, and looking to the future, Ican not 
help indulging the reflection that the Republican members of the 
committee have made a stupendous mistake in missing this oppor- 
tunity to popularize the pending measure with the great masses 
of the people of the country engaged in agricultural pursuits. 

I have said many times during the discussion of this measure, 
and especially in the discussion of these particular items of bag- 
ging, cotton ties, floor matting, and others in which the farmers 
of the country are especially interested, that this class of our peo- 

le are the very last ones, in the nature of things, to receive a direct 

nefit from a protective tariff, and that in framing this measure 

we ought to take advantage of every reasonable and fair oppor- 
tunity to discriminate in their favor. 

Mr. President, if I could see in the situation here at this moment 
the slightest hope or possibility, by voting against the conference 
report, of securing the retention of these items upon the free list. 
I would very gladly and very willingly cast my vote against the 
report and stay here another month, if n. in order to secure 
this result. But itis evident that such a result is impossible of 


achievement as conditions exist in this Chamber. It is well known 
to every Senator upon the floor that this result can not be brought 
about, and for that reason I shall cast my vote in favor of concurring 
in the conference report, although I doit with much reluctance 
and many regrets that we have not been able to keep these items 
upon the free list, and that the precedents of the Senate are such 
that we are prevented from voting upon these items separately. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I desire to make one plea for the 
farmer of the United States. Ido not propose to discuss the bill 
generally. I propose to discuss merely those matters referred to 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE], which were intended 
to be for the benefit of the farmers of the United States, not as a 
tax levied for their benefit, but as an exemption in a very small 
degree from the burdens of taxation which or have borne these 
years and years, and borne so patiently. 

Mr. President, I have a great feeling on this subject, and every 
other man ought to have. There is not a Senator on this floor 
who would dare to risk his reputation for veracity by saying that 
any claim asserted in these exemptions is unjust. There is not a 
Senator on this floor who would risk his reputation for truth and 
veracity by asserting that there is anything in these claims but 
what is right and proper, and more, in accordance with the Repub- 
lican doctrine itself, or at least not opposed to it. 

We have different theories on the subject of taxation by the 
General Government. It is not to combat the theory that is ad- 
vocated on the other side of the Chamber that I rise to speak. 
That is not my purpose. That isnot my purpose at present. I 
am making an appeal to Senators; and I am making it in earnest, 
and I am making it with some hope. Iam not saying that the 
words I am uttering here to-day will be without effect. I am 
making it with hope. 

The title of the bill makes plain the general division between 
the two great parties. It is An act to provide revenue for the 
Government;” and to that extent it covers the whole of the Demo- 
cratic doctrine on this subject. But you have added “and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States.” 

Iam not going to discuss these differences, because I recognize 
the plainly established fact that a majority of the Senate believe 
in the doctrine of protection for the sole purpose of protection, 
not as incidental to the raising of revenue for the support of the 
Government, but to the entire loss of all revenue from many ar- 
ticles of supposed tariff taxation. In other words, a majority of 
the Senate believe in a prohibitory tariff on many things for the 
purpose of protecting American labor and American capital. 

ow, Senators, though I do not believe in this power, which the 
majority assert, of putting a tax on the people for the benefit of a 
particular class, or for the benefit of a com tion of c'asses, as 
you are doing in this bill, I intend to appeal to the Senators who 
believe in the doctrine of protection to American labor and 
American capital for justice, not in opposition to that doctrine, 
but in strict subordination to it. 

If Senators believe in this protective system, let them carry it 
out honestly and fairly—not in a wanton spirit of sectionalism or 
in utter disregard of the principles of common honesty aud fair 
dealing. Be just to all classes and sections so far as you can 
whilst adhering to your protective principles. 

A decided majority of the Senate put bagging for cotton and 
cotton ties and bags for grain and the material of which they are 
made on the free list and gave the Western people a chance to 
build houses to shelter their families by reducing the tax on white- 
pine lumber to $1 per thousand feet. In neither one is there any 
infraction of any principle of the Republican party as prociaimed 
to the world. 

The farmers of this great country asked the Senate, not to tax 
others for their benefit, but to allow them to buy lumber not ex- 
cessiveky taxed, for the purpose of building humble homes for 
their wives and children in the great West. Senators, hnve you 
ever seen that graud and wonderful country, the great North- 
west? Isaw it,many years ago, as the all-wise and merciful God 
made it; before the untiring labor, determined courage, and never- 
ending perseverance of the Anglo-Saxon pioneer had subdued the 
most fierce and bloodthirsty of the savage races, and encountered 
and overcome thousands of other dangers and hardships, and 
built up avast empire as parts of the United States. Do notthese 
hardy men of the West deserve some consideration from the Sen- 
ate of the United States? They are, in the full sense of the word, 
American laborers, and they are very numerous. 

Oh, yes, Mr. President, the farmers for whom I am speaking 
constitute largely more than one-half of all the laborers in the 
United States, and the pretense is that we are legislating for the 
benefit of laborers. It is a damnable pretense merely. In this 
matter they are asking very little—not one-thousandth part, in 
value, of the benefits which this bill gives to capital invested in 
manufacturing industries. And, Senators, I also appeal to you 
for justice to the farmers of my own State and section — A merican 
laborers, men whom I know and have known for generations. As 
a people—I k of the Anglo-Saxon race—they are the oquals of 
the people of any other State or section of this grand country, 
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equals in all the qualities which go to constitute real manhood, 
equals in courage, in patriotism, in morals, and in loyalty. Our 
people are not the equals of some others in their devotion to the 
almighty dollar; but even in that regard there are grave fears 
that there is a change going on in that direction, 

I speak only what I know of these American laborers"—the 
farmers of the South. I claim descent directly from that class. 
And right here I desire to affirm that ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred men in the United States who have been useful to their 
country, in peace or in war, were the descendants of farmers or 
other laboring men. 

You tlemen from New Hampshire boast of the ferme of 
Daniel Webster. Who was his father? Do you not know that it 
was a farmer, a hard-handed farmer and leader in his neighbor- 
hood among farmers, who commanded your armies in the early 
days in that particular locality, who raised up that great man to 
honor his country? And who was the father of Andrew Jackson? 
Afarmer. Who was the father of Abraham Lincoln? <A farmer. 
You boast of these great men; you make parade of them; and you 
may justly do it, for they were great men. I only name them as 
a part of the class, Every man who ever did any good for his 
country, so far as I know or am informed, came directly from a 
farmer or some other laboring man. 

The fact of the business is that labor is essential to real man- 
hood. I was drawn into these remarks about the men of our sec- 
tion by a brutal sarcasm uttered on this floor to the effect that the 
people of the Sonth were becoming civilized. j 

e Senate passed the votes to which I have alluded, putting 
these articles on the free list and reducing the tax on white pine, 
by a very decided majority. Not only did the Senate pass them 
by a decided majority, but a technical objection being made when 
they were stricken from the taxable list, they were then put on 
the free list by a separate, independent, and a decided vote. 

And when the Senate thus decided that justice and fair dealing 
required that bagging and ties for cotton and bags for farmers, 
use should be put on the free list, and that farmers in the North- 
west should not be taxed more than $1 per thousand on the lum- 
ber which they were forced to buy to make homes for their wives 
and children, the country rejoiced. Yes, Mr. President, not the 
farmers, but the country rejoiced. Senators here on this floor, 
all of them I have no doubt, received telegram on telegram re- 
joicing over the returning sense of justice in this Chamber. 

That vote gave almost universal satisfaction. It was not at all 
because of the amount involved. It is a small matter as compared 
with other things involved in the bill. So I say the country re- 
joiced not because of the importance of the thing itself, but be- 
cause of what it indicated as the sense of the Senate of the United 
States, that body to which all conservative men are bound to look, 
if they look at all, for justice. Isay deliberately that it is the only 
deliberative body that concerns the administration and the enact- 
ment of the laws of the United States. 

No man can look elsewhere for anything that approximates 
justice. It was because the vote indicated that there were men 
in the Senate of the United States, and a majority of them, who 
were not willing to sacrifice truth and justice and honor and fair 
dealing merely to accommodate the combinations of people who 
were calling on them to tax every other man for their benefit. I 
suppose it gave universal satisfaction to all except a few men. 

r. TILLMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Itseems to me we have not a quorum in the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina suggests the want of a quorum. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield? 

Mr. PETTUS. I should be very much obliged to the Senator 
from South Carolina if he would withdraw that suggestion. 

Mr. MILLS. He can not withdraw it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Call the roll and be done with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Davis, McMillan, . ay, 
Allen, Deboe, Mallory, Swell. 
Allison, Elkins, Mantle, Shoup, 
Bacon, Fairbanks, Martin, Smith, 
Baker, Faulkner, n, Spooner, 
Bate, Foraker, Mills, Stewart, 
Berry, Frye, Mitchell, Teller, 
Burrows, G: T, organ, Thurston, 
Butler, Gear, Morrill, Tillman, 
Caffery, rman, Murphy, Turley, 
Cannon, Hale Felson, Turner, 
Carter, Hansbrough, y : 
Chandler, Harris, Perkins, Vest, 
Chilton, Hoar, Pettus, Walthall, 
Clay.” 8 Platt L.. Wetmon 
5 ^ z aÀ etmore 
Cockrell, Lodge, tehard, 
Cullom, McEnery, Proctor, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, this joy over the country of 
which I was ing was becanse this action of the Senate 
showed some consideration for the rights of the farmers of the 
United States, who constitute more than one-half of the American 
laborers. Just think of it! The farmers, who constitute more 
than half of the American laborers, for whom the Senators on the 
other side of the Senate profess such very great concern and love, 
produce more than half of the entire wealth of the country and 
pay most of the taxes. These men for whom I am appealing to 
the Senate are the men upon whom the country has to depend, 
and on whom it does depend always, to make our armies and to 
fight the battles of the country; and you can not fight your bat- 
tles without them unless TA reduce this country to a mercantile 
machine and buy your soldiers from another land. Shall these 

ple for whom I am speaking have no consideration in the 
nited States Senate? 

That vote in the Senate gave hope to patriots all over the land. 
for it indicated that the Senate refused tolevy taxes by sectional 
lines and ted American labor without regard to section. 
The people rejoiced, and the people rejoice always whenever there 
is ground to hope that the legislators of the Government are re- 
turning to honest methods and to fair play in legislation. After 
the Senate gave this hope to the farmers and to the people gener- 
ally by this vote, the tariff bill was passed by the Senate and went 
toa conference committee of the two Houses. But, alas! in shame 
Iam forced to say that the farmers and fair play had no friends 
on that committee, and this Senate had no one acting on that 
committee to represent its will as to the matters named in which 
the farmers felt so much concern. The enemies of the farmers on 
that committee alone acted, or were allowed to act. Such a com- 
mittee of conference, so acting, is a mere fraud on legislative pro- 
ceedings, and it does not make any difference who does so. 

If a committee of conference is to be composed of members only 
of one idea, the Senate is not represented in that conference, as 
the law intends, and the House is not represented in such a con- 
ference. The only person or thing represented was a part of the 
Republican party. The members of that committee pppointed by 
the Senate took an unfair advantage of the farmers of the country 
on these matters. They knew that the Senate had voted and would 
vote for free bagging and free ties for cotton and free bags for the 
farmers’ use generally and for no more than $1 per thousand feet 
on white-pine lumber. 

The Senators acting on that committee were committed against 
these votes in the Senate; no one of them represented the Senate 
on these subjects, or pretended to represent it, or did in fact rep- 
resent it to any d . They surrendered in the direction they 
wanted to go, and that is the amount of it. So these distinguished 
Senators, known for great ability at home and abroad, disregard- 
ing the will of the Senate and in utter contempt of justice and fair 
dealing, surrendered and substituted their will and wishes for the 
will of the United States Senate. Such Senators as these ought to 
stand on 3 ground. 

The so-called conference report on these matters, in which the 
farmers are so deeply concerned, is purely and simply sectional. 
There are millions of American laborers who entreated this Sen- 
ate, not for favors, but only for this small exemption from taxa- 
tion on articles which they were compelled to buy; and yet this 
report, whilst those who made it profess to be friends of the Amer- 
ican laborer, turned a deaf ear to this cry for justice. But when 
the manufacturer of the East spoke to this so-called conference 
committee, with voice though never so small, he was always 
heard and heeded and obeyed. 

In the first place, the Senate, by the votes of nearly every Re- 
publican in this body and a few Democrats, puta tax of 20 per 
cent on imported cotton on the protective theory. So far as that 
side of the House is concerned, the vote was solid; and so far as 
this side of the House is concerned, our feelings went along with 
it, certainly under the protective theory; and if that theory were 
correct,no mortal man would dare to say it was not just and 
right, no mortal man would ever dare to affirm to any audience 
on earth, the protective theory being conceded to be correct, that 
that was not just and right. 

The conference committee took off that tax and restored cotton ~ 
to the free list. Why was that done? All mankind will ask the 
question, and Senators will be bound to answer it; and whenever 
they say they believe in the doctrine of protection to American 
capital and American labor and deny that this action is just, they 
ker know that they are stultifying themselves and doing nothing 
else. 

Why was this done? No man in this Senate and few men else- 
where are so ignorant that they can not give the answer directly. 
All of the cotton imported into the United States goes to the cotton 
factoriesin the East—every pound of it. They had first to pay this 
duty, amounting to about $1,400,000 per annum. Last year there 
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was over $600,000,000 of this cotton imported into Eastern facto- 


ries, and 20 per cent of that would amount to $1,200,000. New 
England had that to pay; not the country generally, The owners 
of tices cotton factories in the East objected, and, without a dis- 
senting voice, cotton went back on the free list; and yet, Senators, 
you call this a conference committee. Why was cotton put back 
on the free list? There is no man such a fool that he can not give 
a direct and truthful answer to that question. 

Again, the Senate also put a tariff duty on wheat and other 
farm uctsimported. This so-called conference committee al- 
lowed that duty to remain in the bill. Why did they do this? 

Senators, you must look to motives, and you must look to the 
why and the wherefore of any such so-called conference report. 

Why do they do this? For the benefit of the wheat grower? 
There is no man on that committee and there is no man in this 
Senate who does not know that the farmer will not get a dollar of 
benefit out of that tax. That was a part of the protective system. 
But if he did get any benefit, remember, Senators, that the manu- 
facturing establishments did not pay that duty as they paid the 
duty on cotton, The tax on one of these farm products of which 
I have been speaking would not amount to anything in the shape 
of producing revenue, nor would it amount to anything in pro- 
ducing tection. We ship these things abroad and we do not 
im em, except merely for seed and such like purposes. 

hat remains taxed? The farmer's product remains taxed 
because no Eastern man objected; it cost him nothing. It re- 
mains taxed foranother purpose. It is hoped by some party lead- 
ers that wheat growers in the West may be found so ignorant that 
they can be induced to believe that these taxes on wheat and other 
farm products will benefit the farmer. 

Mr. ALLEN. They do not believe that any more. 

Mr. PETTUS. Idid notassert that they did believe it. Ias- 
serted that say leaders hope to find men soignorant; and that is 
all I 9 know as well as does the Senator from Nebraska 
that the Anglo-Saxon race of the United States are coming to 
know their rights and that they intend to have them. At the 
same time it is known and admitted that such farm products, if 
imported at all, are brought in quantities so small as to have no 
effect whatever on the price. 

Mr. President, I am speaking of the sectional view of this bill; 
and it is sectional tothe core. This tariff bill needed votes. The 
Republican party could not furnish a sufficient number of votes 
in the Senate, and so they went West and promised the cattle men 
a tax on cattle hides. Our great leader from Missouri [us VEST], 
with vision as clear as an eagle’s and a life supply of Attic salt on 
the free list, said that he warned the Senators from the cattle- 
growing States of the folly of supposing that this tax on hides, 
which was put on in the Senate, could live through a conference, 
for, said the Senator from Missouri, ** New England will be there,” 
and New England was there, and was as wise as a serpent. 

The tax on cattle hides remains in the bill, but in a form no 
more manly than the man who had been with the celebrated Mr. 
Potter for a season. The tax on hides is not dead; oh, no, but it 
can do no harm now to New England and to the New England 
leather men, and it certainly can not be of any benefit to the 
cattle raisers. The tax has gone into that dark sink hole called 
the drawback; the drawback so innocent and so earnestly com- 
mended by the distinguished and wise Senator from Rhode Island 
ae ALDRICH]. Well it becomes that Senator to eulogize the 

whack, for the manufacturers of the East took out a patent on 
that terrible machine more than a hundred years ago. 

It was then in its infancy, a modest little baby machine, and 
only claimed 5 cents a barrel on salted fish and provisions, as a 
compensation for the duty paid on salt. That was the full dimen- 
sion of the drawback baby machine when it was first invented; 
and even then it was patented for the exclusive benefit of New 
England. But this drawback machine has grown from day to 
day and from year to year, and all these years this terrible draw- 
back has been in use, and is now used, for the exclusive benefit of 
the manufacturers. 

This terrible drawback has consumed of the tariff revenues of 
the United States vast amounts, which in the aggregate would 
pay off the national debt. Not one dollar of that vast sum was 
ever drawn back by a farmer, but every dollar of it went into the 
pockets of the manufacturer. Last year $6,000,000 were actually 
collected and paid back out of the Treasury of the United States 
as drawbacks; but this $6,000,000 is only a small sum as compared 
with the vast sums which the drawback prevented from going 
into the United States Treasury. The materials imported under 
this drawback system went into warehouses, public or private, 
under bond, without the payment of duties; and when such ma- 
terials were exported, or pretended to be exported, in a new form, 

. the bonds were surrendered and the duties were released as draw- 


But, Mr. President, why multiply instances of this grossly sec- 
tional bill which is now before the Senate? It is certainly true 
the farmers get no benefit whatever from this bill. They did not 


claim any benefit; they never have asserted here any claim to any 
benefit. All that they have ever asserted was a claim to some 
exemptions. While the manufacturers have thousands and thou- 
sands and millions of dollars of exemption, the farmer only 
claimed exemption from taxes on a few articles which he was 
compelled to buy for the pu of clothing what he had pro- 
duced, and that was denied him by this conference committee. 
Although it had been given to him by the Senate by a decided 
majority, it was » pem in the conference committee as though 
he was a brute and entitled to no consideration even in the United 
States Senate. 

lam speaking for more than half of the people of the United 
States, and I want to be heard; and, Senators, I want you to heed 
what you are doing in this matter. Almost every dollar of the 
tax here levied is for the benefit of manufacturers who are, gener- 
ally ing, combined into unlawful, not to say infamous, trusts 
known of all men. 

Mr. President, what I propose, and what I am driving at, is to 
beg Senators not to put thisinfamous wrong on the farmers. You 
all know it is wrong; eg tees of you knows it iswrong. No 
man amongst you would to say that you believe it is right. 
You would not dare to do so in the of the American people. 
The remission of this tax does not controvert any of your prin- 
ciples of un to home industries; it does not controvert an 
of your theories in reference to taxation as you have proclaim: 
E > p did inci i have proclaimed 

you have m your princi since you have i 
them, as this bill seems to show that you have done, I can not 
say what you will do; but, according to the belief of the Repub- 
lican party as proclaimed to the world, there is not one single 
thing in these exemptions that I am asking for that is contrary to 
any principle of your doctrine. You claim to be the friends of 
thelaboring man; you claim to be willing to protect home indus- 
try and home labor and American capital and American laborers. 
That is your declaration of principle, and here are a large major- 
ity of eee laborers rising before you and asking this small 
exemption. 

The conference committee denied it to them, and I say here to- 
day the man does not sit in the Senate, and I hope he never will, 
who will dare to get upin the faceof the American people and 
say that this action of the conference committee is in his opinion 
right. He would not dare to do it. He would stultify himself by 
making any such declaration. Yet the American Senate are pro- 
ceeding to do it. I beg of you, Senators, to stop. Do not go 
down to this level, even if you are urged on to pay your debts. 

What I desire is that the Senate may refuse to concur in the re- 
pe of the committee of conference, and at the same time ask a 

urther conference with the House, and that they shall insist upon 
these amendments which they put on the bill for the MEE cn of 
exempting farmers in a slight degree from taxation. t is 
what I want done. I am not hoping or ee that the Senate 
will not ultimately pass the bill—not at all. 

As 1 understand the principles of Senators as announced b 
themselves, they require them to vote for the passage of the bill, 
but they do not require those of you who believe this thing is 
wrong to vote for concurrence in the committee’s report. ey 
do not require any such thing. We can vote against the commit- 
tee's report and have it sent back to the conference committee and 
insist upon these amendments which the Senate put on for the 
real benefit of the farmers, and the only amendments that ever 
were on the bill for their benefit. If Senators will do that, the 
parang Rely be thankful; the country will rejoice. 

Mr. President, this country is not confined to the towns; itis not 
confined tothe manufacturing establishments. It doesnot belong 
to the manufacturing establishments. It ought not to be con- 
trolled by the manufacturing establishments. Whenever they do 
control it, they do so in direct violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, which intends that the people shall govern this 
country. In the necessity for votes Senators who for years have 
been clamoring to have sugar on the free list—when they were 
hunting votes they came down South. They found a State which 
is partially engaged in the raising of sugar in the ground, the pro- 
duction of sugar from the soil, and on account of the Senator's 
deep interest in the question of sugar he supported the bill; but 
that same Senator voted for every one of these exemptions. He 
is not an enemy to the farmer if he does happen to live in a State 
which grows a little sugar that he wants protected by taxation 
against foreign sugar. 

The distinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. McENERY], 
who has given his support to the measure in a general way, too. 
notice of the fact that while he had, que 500 men raising 
sugar, at the outside five or six hundred, he had five or six thou- 
sand men engaged in raising cotton. Abontone-tenth of the po 
ulation of that State is concerned in the sugar business and i 
that portion—just about one-tenth. Ihave not the census, but 
know generally that there are at least ten cotton growers—— 

Mr. McENERY. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me? 
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Mr, PETTUS. Certainly. 

Mr. McENERY. The Senator from Alabama says there are 
but 500 le in Louisiana engaged in the production of sugar. 

Mr. PETTUS. I am talking about the men who own the land 
and raise the sugar. I am not talking about the men who work. 

Mr. McENERY. Are not those who work on sugar plantations 
of as much interest as the laborers in the cotton plantations? 

Mr. PETTUS. 9 

Mr. McENERY. Considerably more than one-half of the popu- 
lation of the State of Louisiana is interested in the production of 
sugar, excluding New Orleans, and that city is intensely interested 
in the sugar in ae? 

Mr. PETTUS. e Senator from Louisiana ought to know his 
own State, but I will venture anything in the world that if you 
take the census, there are not more than five or six hundred men 
who own land producing sugar. 

There are five or ten thousand men who own land and produce 
cotton. Now, that is not the point I am driving at. Iam appeal- 
ing to that Senator not to vote to tax the farmers on their bagging, 
and their ties, and their bags in his own State. Iam ap mgto 
him for justice, as well as to other people. He knows well that 
every one of the cotton planters, and, so far as that is concerned, 
every one of the sugar planters, wants thie exemption for the 
farmer which was put in the bill, He does not represent ten citi- 
zens who do not want it, and I am appealing to him not to votein 
such a way as to prevent these exemptions from taking effect and 
the farmers being left out. 

I know and he knows that the sugar planters are not made of 
such stuff as to be willing to tax their neighbor even if it would 
be to their benefit. They are not made of that kind of material. 
They want to do equity and justice and act fairly toward all 
mankind. That is what they want. lam appealing to that Sena- 
tor not to give away the rights of his people and of his section 
merely because he has some apprehension that sugar may not re- 
main taxed. There is no danger of the defeat of the bill. Nobody 
has a conception that it can be defeated. This report ought to be 
defeated, and it ought to be sent back, and if our conference com- 
3 not obey our orders, we ought to get somebody else 
who will. 

Mr. President, I have said all I have to say on this subject. I 
—— desire to speak these few words in behalf of the farmer, 
crudely put together. 1 ask Senators to consider this matter. 
They know that what I ask is just and fair, and for God's sake 

ive the farmers one more nope o tolerable existence in the United 
tates and partial freedom from these damnable trusts. [Mani- 
festations o: Pon in the galleries. ] 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there are some remarkable things 
about this extraordinary session of Congress which I think deserve 
attention at this time and before we shall adjourn. I doubt if in 
the history of the United States there can be found a Congress 
where the other branch was manipulated and controlled as it has 
been during this session. The other branch of Congress—l am 
not now speaking of what it has done, which I understand would 
not be parliamentary, but of what it has not done, which is par- 
liamentary—came into existence, as we did, on the 15th of March 
last. It has done nothing but meet and adjourn, meet and adjourn 
three days at a time, rn 6 to comply with the letter of the Con- 
stitution. Unfortunately for it, it has been run onto a string by 
its presiding officer, as a fisherman strings suckers, and it has 
Nes paralyzed and rendered inefficient to perform any service for 

e country. 

But that is not the only remarkable thing which has taken place 
during this remarkable extraordinary session of Congress. We 
have been besieged in this branch; coercion has been attempted. 
The adjournments of the other branch were for the proe of 
drawing the attention of the country to the Senate and hastening 
its action to ponpe us to act hastily on this measure to avoid crit- 
icism at the hands of the metropolitan press and that portion of 
the country which is clamoring for the of a tariff bill. I 
think I can say with candor and truthfulness that the reverse has 
been the effect of the constant adjournments of the House and its 
attempted coercion. 

I believe if that branch of Congress had proceeded in the usual 
way in the discharge of its duties and the enactment of general 
legislation we might have been through with this measure some 
time ago. It would not have been delayed to the present time. 
But we could not afford to have it go to the country that it was 
within the power of any organization, whether in the form of 
another branch of Congress or in any other form, to coerce and 
hasten action here beyond what we believed to be proper. 

Coercion, Mr. President, will not always work in this world of 
ours. There are some men who can be coerced, but that kind of 
coercion which says, if es do not hasten the passage of this 
measure, we will, by neglecting our duties, center the criticism 
of the country upon yon," wil not hasten the passage of a bill 
through this branch of Congress, and it has not hastened the pas- 
sage of the pending bill. 


Another v: 
session of the 
siding officer of the other branch has been with us a great 


curious thing about this curious extraordinary 
ifty-fifth Congress is that the distinguished pe 


of the time. We always welcome him, of course. hether or 
not he has been here for the purpose of coercing Senators in per- 
son, as he is reputed to have coerced the membership of his own 
branch, I do not know, but I think I can safely say that it is some- 
thing anomalous in the history of the legislative branch of this 
Government that steps of this radical character should be taken 
by a Speaker. But that is not all. 

The other day, in passing the. door of the room of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, in company with a friend, I saw a power- 
ful policeman standing guard at the door of that room; and on 
E as to why he was there, it being something extraordinary 
and unusual, something I had never seen before or heard of, my 
friend suggested that it was for the purpose of keeping the pre- 
siding officer of the House from invading the secrecy and the 
councils of the conference committee. Whether that be true or 
not I do not know, but these are some of the extraordinary things 
of this most extraordinary Congress. 

Sir, there are over 400 men in the two branches of Congress, 
hostem, | seventy-four or seventy-five million people—the 
greatest and most powerful nation on the face of the earth, the 
most intelligent, thé most active, aggressive, and brave people. 
Yet through the instrumentality of one individual one branch is 
absolutely paralyzed and rendered useless, while the other has 
been the recipient of influences springing from the same sources. 
Wespeak of this being a republican form of government, It isnot 
in fact. The substance of the Republic left us years ago. I heard 
a Senator but a day or two ago speak of the time when this would 
become aplutocracy; when republican form of government would 
be a thing of the past and a 3 would succeed it. Mr. 
President, the substance of the Republic went years ago, and 
panoa is upon us and in control of the Government. We 

ve a zopne government in form only, The will of the 
people is destroyed election after election. 

ortunately for the country, the chairman of each national com- 
mittee is a member of this body. It has been charged that over 
$16,000,000 were used in the recent election to carry the Repub- 
lican party to victory. It has been charged that the Democratic 
party was the recipient of large sums of mone$ from the silver 
miners, Why would it not bea good time and a good plan to 
turn the Senate into an experience meeting, and let the junior 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Hanna], who must know something of 
the matter, and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], who 
must know . it, and my Populist colleague from 
North Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], who must know something of the 
Populist campaign fund, rise in their places and tellus and the 
country the truth? They are all present, I believe, or at least 
within calling distance. 

Why not have them tell the country whether any portion of the 
vote of the United States was manipulated or changed by the use 
of money? Does anybody doubt it, and are not the people entitled 
to know? And yet we are told that we must not speak above a 
whisper about it; that it is something which is not to be talked 
about aloud; that it will bring disgrace on the country, and that 
the man who speaks of it is not a wise MG that political 
safety would dictate to him that he should say nothing about it. 

Sir, in the State of Ohio there was a change of many thousand 
votes, Mr. Bryan received iu the State of Ohio almost 50,000 
more votes than Mr. Cleveland did in 1892, and yet he lost the 
State by something like 50,000 majority. I see the senior Senator 
from Ohio here. Iask him if he thinks the vote of the State of 
Ohio in 1896 was an honest vote? 

Mr. FORAKER. The vote of Ohio was an honest vote, in my 
judgment, and I never until this moment heard it insinuated that 
there was a dishonest vote cast in the State of Ohio in the Presi- 
dential election of 1896. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then the Senator can hear it insinuated now. 

Mr. FORAKER. Upon what does the Senator make that in- 
sinuation? 

Mr. ALLEN. Imakeit upon this statement, that if the vote 
in the State of Ohio of 1896 was a fair and honest vote, you have 
one voter for about every 24 or 8 of your population, and in the 
ed of Cleveland almost all of your people are voters, or were in 

Mr. President, the Senator can say what he sees fit. The honest, 
candid, thinking people of the United States will believe there was 
fraud, and rank fraud. I believe there was fraud. I believe the 
result was produced by the use of money or other corrupting 
influences. 

Mr. President, in the State of Illinois the same thing happened, 
and the vote of Chicago alone was swollen to something like 150,- 
000 or 200,000, I think, and there were more votes than they had 
ever cast before in their history. If results like that can be pro- 
duced, and we dare not speak of them here or elsewhere, then, in- 
deed, the Repubic has departed and plutocracy is enthroned. 
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The Democratic party may have been the recipient of assistance 
from the silver barons, as the are called—I do not know about 
that; I am not a Democrat and I am not taken into the confidence 
of the Democratic party—but if they were, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas Mr. JONES] ought to give the country an account of the 
mone t was used. If my friend from North Carolina, who 
80 ably and efficiently represents the Populist party as its chair- 
man, Dus received large sums of money or material aid from any 
source, I think he, too, ought to rise at his place and explain how 
much and how fabulous were the sums he received and how they 
were expended. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is very easy for the chairman of the Popu- 
list committee to do that. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ihopethe chairman of the Populist committee 
will do it. 

Mr. BUTLER. In my own good time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let us have some information. 

Mr. BUTLER. In my own good time I will do it, at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is going to make a speech, I under- 
Stand, before the present Congress adjourns? 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope to have that opportunity. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope he will take that occasion to make a state- 
ment of the matter. 

There is another very singular thing. Upon the heels of the 
triumph of 1896 came this most extraordinary measure in the his- 
tory of tariff legislation. Sir, the wildest dreamer of a protective 
policy never supposed it possible that a bill carrying the high 
rates the pending measure carries could be presented to Congress 
and become a law. It is infinitely higher than the Morrill Act of 
1861. It is from 3 to 4 per cent higher than the McKinley Act of 
1890, the highest tariff in the history of thecountry. What reason 
is there or what reason has been presented for the introduction 
and passage of a bill of this character? 

Sir, our country is enar ute debt and depression. The 
people have been stricken with industrial paralysis for several 

ears. Agriculture is prostrate. A million and a half of human 
Tanza in this country are out of employment, and fiye million 
nightly sink to rest in the United States without sufficient food 
to satisfy their hunger. Yet, sir, in the light of these terrible 
facts, we are to have a tariff which will impose on the articles 
consumed by the people an average of about 55 to 57 per cent. 
The burdens of the people are to be increased. There is no at- 
tempt to lift them; no attempt by legislation to reach out and 
take within our arms the people, and relieve them of some of the 
burdens which they are now ing. 

But we are to increase their burdens by enormously increasing 
the tariff to be imposed on articles of necessity and consumption 
by them. 

1 have a friend who the other day told me a simple story of a 
Texas justice of the peace that I think illustrates this act. He 
said down in one of the south western counties of Texas there was 
& justice of the peace who combined the sale of liquors with the 
administration of justice, and over his shop hehad a sign on which 
was printed Justice dispensed with here, and liquors.” He was 
ex officio coroner of the county in which he lived, On one occasion 
a man was found dead with a bowie knife and asix-shooter strapped 
to him, and he had $72 of money in his see 

When the justice of the peace was called to perform his duty as 
ex officio coroner, he said he would fine the corpse $72 for carrying 
concealed weapons. pater) It took iia ted the corpse 
had. Then he threw the body into a rough coffin and that into a 
rudely dug hole. 

This measure takes every surplus dollar the people of the United 
States have. Without increasing their means of payment, with- 
out affording them an opportunity to engage in productive indus- 
try, the bill seems to have measured the money of the people as 
the justice of the peace measured the money of the corpse, and 
takes it all. 

It is taken for the purpose of rewarding some other person or 
persons, Senators on the other side who advocate this bill will 
never be able to explain to the ordinary voter why this tremendous 
tax is placed on him and on the articles consumed by his wife and 
his aliae in the light of the great financial depression and in- 
dustrial lassitude of the country. To say to a man, We take 
away your money to make you happy; of the little which you have 
we will increase that which the Government will take, or we will 
"permit some other person to take it in the name of the Govern- 
ment," leads to the deduction that if the people had no money 
whatever, they would bein the most happy condition in which they 
could be placed. 

But, Mr. President, the bill is full of insincerity. Not intend- 
ing to speak disrespectfully of the gentlemen who have had the 
management and control of it, it is full of demagogy. It professes 
to protect the farming classes of our country, when it does not. 
We have heard the changes rung in this Chamber on that, and 


this fall we will hear it from the hustings in every State and Ter- 
ritory of the Union that the grand old Republican party has come 


back to the policy of protection, and that it protects the farmer 
and the laborer against the pauper labor of Europe. 

Sir, out in my State, where the mercury sorts $e 44° and 45° 
below zero at times, where it is not an uncommon thing to see the 
sundog, it will be a wonderful consolation to the man who lives 
on the prairie in a little hut, and who has to go 15 or 20 miles across 
a bleak plain to get a ton of coal,to know that the Republican 
party has increased the tariff from 40 cents to about 75 cents a 
ton. What a consolation it will be to him and to his wife and little 
ones who stand hovering over a single stove to warm themselves 
to know thatthe tariff has been increased almost 100 per cent, and 
that they are paying for that coal with corn at 10 cents, oats at 
14 cents, and wheat at 35 or 40 cents a bushel, 

Mr. LINDSAY. What is the tariff on corn? 

Mr. ALLEN. I donot think there is any tariff on corn that 
affects it. 

Mr. LINDSAY. It is 150 per cent. 

Mr. ALLEN. Of course the Senator wantssimply to emphasize 
the fact that that tariff is a snare and a delusion. We export corn; 
we do not import it. Where we produce a surplus that must be 
shipped to a foreign market, the value of that surplus in the for- 
eign market, less the cost of handling and transportation, fixes the 
value here, You might build a tariff wall that would reach the 
sun and it would not protect a bushel of corn in the slightest de- 
gree, nor will it protect wheat, oats, cotton, tobacco, or any of the 
great staples of the United States. 

No, Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PETTUS] was 
right when he said the people of the Northwest can not be caught 
by chaff of this kind any longer. How often have I heard in my 
Western home a statement from Republican orators that the 
farmers are protected on their wheat, and then they would tell 
how the various articles of the farm are protected. I have heard 
the argument go to the extent of the most impassioned appeal to 
the farmers to stand by the Republican party because they had a 
protection of 3 cents a head on cabbage or a few cents on a dozen 
eggs, as though it was not possible out in the sun-kissed State of 
Nebraska to produce a hen or a cabbage as cheaply as they could 
be produced in Canada or elsewhere. 

ow, how are the farmers protected? When the northern blasts 
come on our people this winter, as they will come, what a conso- 
lation it will be to the farmers of the great Northwest to know 
that a tax of $2 a thousand has been placed on the lumber that 
goes into the construction of their homes! The West is a new 
country. Thirty-five years ago the Sioux and Pawnee Indians 
and other tribes roamed at will over the prairies of Nebraska. 
Some of the most bloody battles that have ever been fought be- 
tween the warring tribes of Indians in this country have taken 
place west of the Missouri River. It required a hardy, brave, 
forbearing ple to go into that country and people it and de- 
velopit. They needed the assistance and the moral support of 
the older and more thickly settled portion of the country. They 
needed, as they need to-day, the support and the protection of the 
Congress of the United States. 

But, sir, because less than a dozen men ora dozen concerns 
own the white-pine forests of this country, that are rapidly disap- 
pearing, and demand at the hands of Congress a tax of $2 a thou- 
sand upon white pine, which is prohibitive, Congress bows its 
head in humble submission and imposes that tax on our people. 
To get a thousand feet of lumber out in that country after paying 
transportation costs some money. Our people are charged a 
freight rate almost equal to the first cost of the lumber, and to 
that sum must be added $2 a thousand imposed by the provisions 
of this bill, and they must pay it before they will be able to buy 
lumber and construct or repair their homes. 

Mr. President, when the blasts come down and the snow is 
driven between the boards, as frequently it is (and the home is 
cold at best in many instances), it strikes me that the father and 
the mother and the children ought all to offer prayers for the per- 
28 of the Republican party because it imposed a tax of this 

ind to protect their homes. 

There is no necessity for the tax. There is no demand for it b 
the people. Why is it done? asks the Senator from Alabama. It 
is done because a Warehauser and a few magnates along the lakes 
own the pine forests and demand at the hands of Congress this 
enormous tax. Thereis nothing patrioticin it. There is nothing 
statesmanlike in it. It is a barefaced, cowardly surrender to 
these interests at the expense of the people. 

A few days ago when an amendment to this bill was offered by 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Cannon] of some benefit to the 
farmers, giving them an export bounty on wheat, cotton, tobacco, 
corn, and articles like that, it was voted down without ceremony. 
It did not receive the support of any Senator here except the silver 
Republicans and the Populists, and ibly, I think, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. I will do the Senator from 
South Carolina the honor of saying that he voted for it, but 
5 Mr. BUTLER, Ishould like to correct the Senator from Ne- 


raska, 
Mr. ALLEN, Both Senators from South Carolina? 


1897. 


Roach]. He is a farmer himself, and he voted for the farmers’ 
interests, of course. 

Mr. ALLEN. Les; the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. ROACH]. 
Those were the only Senators who could be mustered to support 
that measure which would give about $40,000,000 a year to be dis- 
tributed among the producers of grain, cotton,and tobacco. It 
would be, in a qualified way, of some benefit to the farmers of 
this country by the e of that amendment; and yet Senators 
stood on the other side of the Chamber and objected in vigorous 
terms to the enactment of a law of that kind and even undertook 
to sneer down those who advocated and voted for it. 

Why not pass it? Mr. President, protection, you know, is the 
panacea for all evils now. Why not take within the fold all the 
people and interests of the country, if we are to have that Poor 

Those gentlemen figure that the farmers, like a spoiled child, 
can be chastised and put to bed, and that they will wake up in 
the morning, having forgotten their grievances, and vote the Re- 

ublican ticket a. hey think they can be deceived; and as 
ong as they can deceived into voting the Republican ticket 
without 1 any benefits from tariff legislation, that long 
the deception will be practiced on them. 

Mr. President, in my State we produce annually 80,000 tons of 
sugar beets, which are manufactured into beet sugar at two fac- 
tories, one at Grand Island, in Hall County, and one at Norfolk, 
in the county in which I have the honor to reside. I offered an 
amendment to this bill. 2 that every producer of sugar 
beets whose beets should be manufactured into sugar should re- 
ceive 50 cents a ton as a premium. 

It would have amounted to $40,000 a year to the farmers of my 
State, and 95 per cent of the industrial interests of Nebraska are 
agricultural and the other is dependent on agriculture. And yet, 
sir, it was whistled down the wind, scarcely without an oppor- 
tunity to debate or present it to the Senate, or to be decently and 
respectfully considered. Here was to be a direct benefit to the 
farmers. and the law would apply to Utah and California and some 
other States as well as to Nebraska, and yet because it was to affect 
the welfare of the farmer for his benefit it was not thought worthy 
oren 5 discussion by the other side or among certain Senators on 

is side. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PETTUS] was 
right when he said that a premium is not a new policy, and he was 
right when he said that it was a New England measure, for the sec- 
ond act of Congress, approved August 10, 1790, providedas follows: 

SEC. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be allowed and paid on dried 
and pickled fish, of the fisheries of the United States, and on other provisions 
salted within the said States, which, after the said last day of December next, 
shall be exported therefrom to any foreign port or place, in lieu of a draw- 
back of the duty on salt which shall have been expended thereupon, accord- 
mi to the following rates, namely: Dried fish, per quintal, 10 cents; pickled 

and other salted provisions, per barrel, 10 cents. 

Mr. PETTUS. That was the second act. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was the second act of Congress. So there is a 

recedent for the payment of a bounty by this Government. I 
bare declared in this Chamber, and I declare again, that I do not 
believe it is wise or expedient to enter upon a permanent policy 
of bounty giving. I doubt very much whether Congress, under 
the Constitution, has authority todoso. But, Mr. President, the 
Republican party is estopped to deny by this precedent a Pg of 
that character. Over one hundred years ago—one hundred and 
Seven years ago next month—a precedent was laid down in this 
8 for the giving of a bounty. 

While the Republican party did not exist at that time under its 
present name, New England did exist, and New England states- 
men existed, and they laid down this precedent. And now, Mr. 
President, in 1897, when the farmers of the West and South are 
interested in a law of this kind, we find New England statesmen 
here and elsewhere rallying together to oppos in bitter terms 
and by vote the passage of an amendment that would bring some 
slight relief to a community scarcely thirty years of age. What 
a wonderful difference it makes whose ox is gored! What a won- 
derful difference it makes whether the money is going into my 
pocket or the pocket of some one else! As long as the gentle- 
men who are living upon the earnings of thirty generations can 
control the financial policy of this country they will take the 
profits from the farmer of the South and the farmer of the North, 
and they will leave scarcely enough to keep soul and body together 
to the inhabitants of those sections of the country. They will 
leave just enough that they may be able to work and earn more 
money for them. 

Talk with one of them, sir, about the financial policy of the 
country, and nine times out of ten he will tell you there is no dif- 
ference between gold and silver as money. He will not dispute 
the fact that scientifically it can be demonstrated that silver is as 
good as gold the world over, but still he will say to you, We in 

oe England have got the money; we are enjoying the earnin; 
or our 
fathers 


8 and our great-grandfathers and our grand- 
ack for three hundred years, and what would we do with 
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our money, how would we invest our money, if there was more 
money in the country and the getting of money was made easier?” 

So, after all. the money question is not a question of science 
with them. Viewed from their standpoint, it is purely a selfish 
question. The question is how long by controlling the money 
these gentlemen and these interests can squeeze the poor farmers 
of the West and the South. And this bill aids in the squeezing 
process. 

Mr. President, the people of my State have considered some of 
Lien matters, as I shall take occasion to show before I shall con- 
clude. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. PETTUS. I do not want to interrupt the Senator from 
Nebraska, but I want to suggest to him that this is the usualhour , 
of adjournment. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hopeif any motion is made of that kind it 
will be preceded by a motion to go into executive session, because 
ate = some matters on the Calendar that ought to be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. PETTUS. ThatiswhatI meant. It is the usual time, and 
if the Senator will allow me, I will make a motion to go into ex- 
ecutive session. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama to make a motion to proceed 
to the consideration of executive business? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido, retaining the floor until the next session of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORRILL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


The question is on the motion 


Allen, Elkins, Mallory, Roach, 
Allison, Fairbanks, Martin, Sewell, 
Bacon, Faulkner, Mills, Shoup, 
s Foraker. Mine DP 8 
ATY, e, organ, ooner, 
Burrows, Gallinger, Morrill, Stewart: 
Butler, Gear, Murphy, Teller, 
ery, Hanna, Nelson, Thurston, 
Carter, Ha: 5 Tillman, 
Chandler, Hawley, Penrose, Turley, 
lton, Jones, Ark. Perkins, Turpie, 
Y. Jones, Ney. Pettus, Vest, 
Cockrell, Lindsay, Platt, Conn. Walthall, 
Cullom, Lodge, Platt, N. Y. White. 
Daniel, McBride, Pritchard, 
Davis, McEnery, Proctor, 
De c D, Quay, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. A quorum is present, 65 Senators 
having answered to their names. e Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
PEgTTUS] moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BrowninG, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers and employees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following ad- 
journment; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3941) to authorize the President to 
suspend discriminating dutiesimposed on foreign vessels and com- 
merce; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the followin 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

Itransmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of Stato, with an 
accompanying paper, in response to the resolution of the Senate of July 12, 
1897, requesting the Secretary of State to send to the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United States abroad a circular letter, similar to the one sent by 
Secretary Blaine on May 20, 1881, instructing them toobtain from the several 
foret governments to which they are accredited as full information as 
possible (including copy of laws relating thereto) as to the nature and prac- 
tical workings (including mses, Meg be and rates) of the postal tele- 
graphs, telephones, and pos nks of such countries as have 


op’ the same. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION ’ 
Washington, July 23, 1897. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day 


savings 
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following adjournment was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
THE TARIFF BILL. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encou the industries of the United States. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ANNE is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me for a moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Les, sir. 

Mr. FORAKER. A few minutes ago the Senator addressed 
himself to me with an inquiry as to the vote in Ohio in 1896, and 
he made some statements in that respect which at the moment I 
was not proparsd tò meet with the figures as furnished by the 
statistics. The statement made by the Senator was, as I recol- 
lect, that there was fraudulent voting in Ohio, or, if not, that we 
had a voter in the State of Ohio for every 2} or 3 persons at most 
of our population. 

Mr. ALLEN. Something like that. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator must have spoken in ignorance 
of the figures showing what the population of the State of Ohio 
was according to the last census, and in ignorance of what the 
population probably is at this time. 

r. ALLEN. isis not the first time that I have been charged 
with being ignorant, and I think I can stand it at this time. 

Mr. FORAKER. I was not charging the Senator with igno- 
rance generally; but I think he will concede that he is ignorant 
of a aoe which anyone may be unfortunate enough to be igno- 
rant of. 

The statistics show that in Ohio at the Presidential election of 
1896 there were cast 1,002,726 votes. 

Mr. ALLEN. What was the vote in 1892? 

Mr. FORAKER. I will come to that in a moment. 

The figures also show that, according to the census of 1890, there 
were in the State of Ohio 3,672,316 people. At the same rate of 
increase of population that the statistics show occurred between 
1880 and 1890, there would be in Ohio now more than 4,000,000 

ple. There were more than 4,000,000 people in the State of 
nt , it is safe to assume, at the last Presidential election, as 
shown by the school enumerations, and as is commonly estimated 
by those who have occasion to give their estimates in respect to 
our population. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then that would be 1 vote for every 3 persons 
and a slight fraction over. 

Mr.FORAKER. It would be 1 vote for about every 4 people. 

Mr. Prix BEN. With a population of 4,000,000 and a vote of 
1,700,000? 

Mr. FORAKER. A vote of 1,002,726. There are more than 
4,000,000 people living in Ohio. Therefore the ratio would be 
about 1 voter for every 4 of the population. 

Mr. President, the Senator went on then to state that in the city 
of Cleveland there would be practically—that was the effect of 
the ar Pian he made, as I gathered it—1 voter for every citizen 
we Y 

Mr. ALLEN. Possibly that was a little strong. 

Mr. FORAKER. I think it wasa little strong in view of the 
fact that the vote in the city of Cleveland at the Presidential 
election was also only about 1 to every 4 of the population. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, will the Senator—— 

Mr. FORAKER, Will the Senator allow me just one word 
more? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. I believe according to the average estimates 
that is conceded in all elections to properly represent a fair vote— 
that there is about 1 voter for every 4 of the population. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithink the av e is about 1 to 5, is it not? 

Mr. FORAKER. Not 1 to 5 in Ohio. Ido not know what itis 
in Nebraska, but it is about 1 to4 in our State, and I think it is about 
1 to 4 in most of the States. But, at any rate, Mr. President 

Mr. ALLEN. I have always understood that it was 1 to 5. 

Mr. FORAKER. At any rate, Mr. President, that is what the 
figures show with respect to the vote in Ohio, and they show, more- 
over, if the Senator from Nebraska will allow me—and with that 
I shall conclude, for I do not wish to have any controversy with 
him in the nature of an injection, at least, into his speech when I 
Iam speaking by his courtesy—the increase in the vote of Ohio is 
only the natural increase under all the circumstances, as shown 
by comparison with previous Presidential elections. 3 

Mr. ALLEN. What was the increase of the vote in 1896 over 
that of 1892 in the State of Ohio? 

Mr. FORAKER. The increase of the vote of 1896 over the vote 
of 1892 was about 170,000—— 

Mr. ALLEN. In four years? E 

Mr. FORAKER. Or about 20 per cent, with a corresponding 
increase in the population. 
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Mr. ALLEN. How much majority did Mr. Harrison get over 
Mr. Cleveland in 1892? 

Mr. FORAKER. He got a very small majority over Mr. Cleve- 
land. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland were not able—I may say 
that without disrespect to either—to bring out the full party 
strength of their respective parties; and the full party strength in 
pao was not polled either by Mr. Cleveland or by Mr. Harrison 
in 1 

Mr. ALLEN. Did not Mr. Bryan get a larger vote in Ohio in 
1896 than Harrison got in 1892? 

Mr. FORAKER. Les, sir; a much larger vote. 

Mr. ALLEN. By several thousand? 

Mr. FORAKER. The campaign in Ohio in 1892 was not a very 
zealously contested campaign on either side; whereas in 1896 it 
was most quede contested, and almost every voter, perhaps, in 
Ohio went the polls and voted—a most unusual thing even for a 
Presidential election. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator said that Mr. Bryan received a 
larger vote in 1896 in Ohio than Mr. Harrison did 1n 1892. 

Mr. FORAKER. What is that? 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator concede that Mr. Bryan's vote 
in 1896 was larger than Mr. Harrison's vote in 1892, when Mr, 
Harrison carried the State of Ohio? 

Mr. FORAKER. Certainly, I said that Mr. Bryan's vote in 
1896 in Ohio was larger than Mr. Harrison's vote in 1892. 

Mr. ALLEN. In connection with that, I want to ask the Sen- 
ator how much was Mr. McKinley's majority in Ohio in 1896? 

Mr. FORAKER. About 48,000, I believe. 

Mr. ALLEN. And the voting population of Ohio increased in 
four years a little over 400,000, yet the Senator seems to thin 

Mr. FORAKER. No, sir; I did not say that the vote increased 
over 400,000. Isaid the population increased 474,254. 

Mr. ALLEN. How much did the vote increase? 

Mr. FORAKER. The vote increased in Ohio in 1896 over 1892 
less than 200,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. That was almost half the entire increase of pop- 
ulation of the State. 

Mr.FORAKER. There is not anything remarkable about that, 
for,as I stated to the Senator, the full vote was not polled in 1892, 
It was Pula e although a Presidential year, an off year so far 
as the bringing out of the vote was concerned. 

Mr. ALL It would seem that you are raising voters very 
8 in Ohio. 

r. FORAKER. No, not any more rapidly than in some other 
States. We are not raising voters morerapidly than we are raising 
population. : 

Mr. President, not since 1885 has there been a c of fraud 
made with respect to any election in the State of Ohio by either 
Democrats or Republicans. In 1885 frauds were perpetratad; 
they had been perpetrated S le: after year for years before that 
time. In 1885 Governor Hoadly was the Democratic candidute 
for governor of our State. After that election and after thase 
frauds had been por e he himself, speaking as a Democ: at, 
confessed the frauds, denounced them, and joined with us in 
asking the legislature to pass such laws as would make fraudulsnt 
elections an impossibility thereafter. 

Such legislation was at the next session of the general as- 
sembly of Ohio, and from that day until this neither Democrat 
nor Republican has ever in the State of Ohio asserted that there 
has been a fraudulent vote cast there at any election; and to-day, 
from the Senator from Nebraska, for the first time I have heard 
the insinuation, the charge, as he has been pleased to make it, of 
frauds perpetrated at the Presidential election of 1896 in that Stato. 
When asked upon what foundation he based that serious charge 
against that great Commonwealth, he tells us it is on the ratio cf 
the vote to the population. I have undertaken to show, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the ratio of the vote to the population is only that 
which indicates a fair and honest election, and with that I con- 


tent I 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator from Nebraska Mr. ALLEN] 

will TRE me, I should like to say to the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. FoRAKER] that, according to his own figures, the vote in 
hio was in the proportion of 1 vote for 31 of the population. 

Mr. FORAKER. It is not so, according to my figures, if the 
Senator will allow me. 

Mr. BUTLER. What are your figures? 

Mr. FORAKER. According to my figures there was more than 
4,000,000 of population in Ohio in 1896. 

Mr. BUTLER. What was the vote? 

Mr. FORAKER. The vote was 1,002,726, 

Mr. BUTLER. Now divide that into 4,000,000—— 

Mr. FORAKER. One million into 4.000,000 makes 1to4. I 
have not a doubt but that in the State of Ohio there were and are 
more than 4,000,000 of people. 

Mr. ALLEN. According to the Senator's statement, it makes 
see of 1 voter to 3 and a fraction over of the popu- 

ation, 


1897. 
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Mr. FRYE. No. 

Mr. ALLEN. If you take 1,200,000, that would be the result. 

Mr. FRYE. But it is not 1,200,000. 

Mr. FORAKER. Mr. Presid nt, it is not 1,200,000, but 1,002,- 
000. The aggregate, in round numbers, is just about 1,002,000, 
which would give a voter to every 4 of the ue dre ro 

Mr. ALLEN. If you have;a population of 4,000,000 and you 
take 1,000,000 voters out of that, then you have got a ratio of 3 


£o 1. 
Mr. FORAKER. Yes; and if you take 2,000,000 out, you would 
have only 1 to 2; and if you take them all out, you would not have 


any. [Laughter. 

Mr. ELLEN that is eig ey statement. 

Mr.FORAKER. But, Mr. President, the fact remains, and 
r can not change the ratio by misquoting figures, that the vote 

the aggregate was 1,002,726, and the population exceeded 

4,000,000. That is shown by the census reports, and it very largely 
exceeds that at this time. But that is a ratio of 1 to 4. Now, 
hope the Senator will be fair enough, such being the figures, to 
confess that he was in ignorance, when he made the statement 
a while ago, of the fact that the ratio was 1 to 4, and not, as he 
supposed, 1 to 24 or 1 to 3, and withdraw the charge he has made 
against the State in which he had his birth. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwill have to change my calculations if I reach 


that conclusion. 

Mr. FO Well, you had better change your calcula- 
tions. Are the not correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. think not. 


Mr. TELLER. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to the fact that in 1888 in Ohio there were cast a 
total of 841,941 votes for all candidates. Four years later she 
increased that vote by 8,288. The Tribune Almanac gave the vote 
of last year at 1,014,207. I think the Senator has overlooked the 

ificent vote the National Democrats got of about 1,800. 
r. FORAKER. I took my figures out of the World Almanac, 
and 1 su ed that was accurate enough for this purpose. 
Mr. TÉ R. For this year? 

Mr.FORAKER. I thought it would be at least accurate enough 
for the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. TELLER. I am not speaking of two years ago. The total 
vote is given, as I have stated, at 1,014,297. They never before 
had a vote as large as that in Ohio, Four years before that time, 
when the contest was carried on between Cleveland and Harrison, 
there were only 850,229 votes cast in Ohio. s 

Mr. ALLEN. And that has been increased to over a million? 

Mr. TELLER. That has been increased in four years. There 
was an increase over previous years of about 8,000 and something 
over, and here there was an increase of something like 200,000. 

Mr.FORAKER. It is as Isaid. If the Senator from Nebraska 
will allow me, in 1892 there was not a full vote of either the Dem- 
ocratic party or the Republican party in the State of Ohio. With- 
out meaning to disparage either candidate, neither candidate did 
command the full strength of his party, and [have nota doubt but 
that there were a hundred thousand yoters in Ohio who did not go 
to the polls in 1892 to vote either for Grover Cleveland or Benja- 

in Harriso 


min n. 

Mr. ALLEN. How does the Senator account for the fact that 
8 of the vote in 1892 over 1881 was so small only about 

2 
„0002 

Mr. FORAKER. In 1892 it was so small because of what I 
have said. There was nothing to induce the people, or at least 
the peppe were not disposed, to rally to the to make a t 
fight. I fear the Senator will suspect from this statement that I 
was not an ardent Harrison man. 

Mr. ALLEN. Butin 1888 the vote in Ohio was eyen smaller 
than in 1892. 

Mr. FORAKER. And in 1880 it was smaller than it was in 1888. 
* = apa . Who were the candidates for governor of Ohio 

Mr. FORAKER. In 1888 there were no candidates for goy- 
ernor, but only candidates for the Presidency. We elect governors 
in Ohioin the odd-numbered years. We have never had at a 
S Mss oria election as large a vote as we have had at the Presi- 

ential elections. 
- A ALLEN. What was the gubernatorial vote in Ohio in 

1? 


Mr. FORAKER. I do not now recall the figures. But, Mr. 


President, the large vote of last year is accounted for by the fact, 
on the Republican side, that our own fellow-citizen was our can- 
didate, and every Republican in the State went out to vote for 
him, and every Gold Democrat went out to vote alongside of him; 
and then we had on the other side a combination that rallied most 
zealously all the strength that could be commanded for Mr. Bryan, 
and he commanded t pen for he was very ular with 
the Democrats of Ohio and with those who suppo: him. So 


there was a fuller vote last year in Ohio than ever before in the 
history of the State. 

The Senator has asked me a good many questions as to how we 
increased our vote. Now I should like to ask him how his party 
increased its vote 75,000 in Ohio last year? 

Mr. ALLEN. Wedid not increase our vote 75,000 in Nebraska. 

Mr. FORAKER. I said in Ohio. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suppose the people of Ohio in 1896 came to their 
senses to the extent of 75,009 voters. 

Mr. FORAKER. Whether they came to their senses or not, I 
will not answer the Senator; but you increased your vote, not dis- 
honestly, not fraudulently—I do not think a fraudulent vote was 
cast in Ohio for Bryan; I think every vote cast for him was hon- 
estly registered, honestly cast, and honestly counted but you got 
that large increase just as we got ours, because it was a great con- 
test, that aroused everybody, and the full strength of both sides 
was commanded and went to the ballot box. Thatis how you got 
your increased vote and that is how we got ours. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the explanation of the honorabie Senator from 
Ohio is satisfactory to him and to the Senate, it is certainly satis- 


factory to me. 

Mr. FO . Iam glad to hear the Senator say that, be- 
cause Ohio is his native State. - 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, Mr. President, Ohio is my native State, and 
I think a great deal of it. I was born very near the center of the 
State, very near its capital, 

Mr. FORAKER. I wanted to know whether the Senator de- 
sired to slander his own State by making an incorrect statement 
of that kind. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all balderdash. 

Mr. FORAKER. No; it is not balderdash at all. I do not pro- 
pose, when I have the floor even by your courtesy, to allow you 
to say that I am making a statement that is intended to be mere 
balderdash. I do not make statements for any such purpose. 
You made a serious charge inst a great Commonwealth, your 
native State, that justly prides herself upon her honor; a State 
which has ever sought to have fair elections, and does have fair 
elections now. Whatever else you may bring against your native 
State, you can not charge her with having had a fraudulent elec- 
tion last year or any other recent year, and maintain the charge. 
I have met that serious charge by quoting the figures. I have no 
epithets to appiy to anybody; I have no improper imputations to 
cast upon an I have no insinuations to make; but Ido state 
facts, and I do Pe whether or not you accept them. 

Mr. TELLER. ill the Senator from Nebraska allow me? 
ue ALLEN. Let me first reply briefly to the Senator from 

io. - 

Mr. TELLER. Very well. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Ohio has become somewhat 
warm and enthusiastic, and tes irascible. 

Mr. FORAKER. Not at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Itrust by to-morrow morning he will be able to 
regain his usual composure and good nature. Ihavenotslandered 
the State of Ohio. 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. FORAKER. I want to correct you in that respect. We 
generally understand that the man who resorts to epithets and 
talks about this and that being balderdash, using terms not ap- 
propriate in a dignified assembly, is the man who has lost his 
mind and whois using improperlanguage. Iam feeling entirely 
comfortable. 

Mr. ALLEN. [have no doubt the Senator feels entirely com- 
fortable. I certainly do. I never felt more composed in my life, 
and I never felt more disposed either to haye an explanation that 
is an explanation, if the Senator will be kind enough before Con- 
gress adjourns to give it to us. 

"Ohio is a great State,and it produces great statesmen, among 
others my distinguished friend who has just occupied the atten- 
tion of the Senate. I would not want to say anything unkind of 
that State which was not true, nor would I want to say anything 
unkind that would arouse the hostility or fire the temper of my 
friend from Ohio; but, Mr. President, I still insist that there were 
localities in Ohio in 1896 where the vote, tested by any reasonable 
test, was a fraudulent vote in part. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
whether it is not considered a fair test to assume 1 vote for every 5 
of population, especially in the older sections of the country? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have always understood that that is the basis. 

Mr. BUTLER. In new sections, where men have emigrated, 
that is not always true. I have always understood that all per- 
sons in estimating the ratio of votes to population have counted 
1 to 5 in the old States. 

Now, take theSenator'sstatement that there are 4,000,000 popula- 
tion. Then there would be only 800,000 voters in the State. He 
admits that there are 1,002,700 votes. That makes an excess of 
202,700 votes, and it is a little singular that that is very nearly 
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the amount that Ohio increased her vote last year over 1895. She 
increased her vote about 254,000 in one year, which would show 
an increase in population of a million. Now, this excessive 


vote - 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator from North Carolina will allow 
me to say that that was a gubernatorial election, not a national 
election; and if the Senator will compare the results of guberna- 
torial elections with the results of Presidential elections, he will 
see the same difference occurring each time he makes the compari- 


son. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will not the Senator admit that 1 out of 5 is a 
fair ratio? 

Mr. FORAKER. No, sir. One to four I have always under- 
stood is the fair ratio. Men may differ about it, but that is my 
understanding. Ido not know what other Senators believe. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Ohio has not yet explained, 
and I do not think he will be able to explain, how it comes that 
Mr. Bryan carried so many thousand more votes in 1896 than Mr. 
Harrison did in 1892—— 

Mr. BUTLER. About 70,000. : 

Mr. ALLEN. And yet there was something like 50,000 majority 
a against him in that State. It may satisfy the Senator from 


0— 

Mr. FORAKER. The great and mighty Populist party voted 
with the Democrats in Ohio in 1896. 

Mr. ALLEN. That probably was the proper thing to do. 

Mr. FORAKER. They voted for Mr. Bryan. t accounts 
for it very largely. : 

Mr. ALLEN. Here is an increase in the voting population of 
that State in four years of something like 202.000 people. 

Mr.GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. No; let me get through with the Senator from 
Ohio, and then I will give my attention to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Imerely wish to make an observation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I will yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina has 
called attention to the fact, as he puts it, that in the older sec- 
tions of the country, where emigration has depopulated our Com- 
monwealths to some extent, the ratio of voters to population is 
1to5. Ihappen to live in one of the older States, a very small 
State, it is true. We have 360,000 ple, and we have cast at 
almost every election for the last fifteen years in the vicinity of 
90,000 votes. We haveexceeded it in a few instances, and I never 
heard it charged that we have dishonest elections in New Hamp- 
shire. 2 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is 1 to 4. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not concerned in knowing whether they 
have or not, but from 1892 to 1896 the voting population of Ohio, 
according to the statement of the Senator from Ohio, increased 
over 200,000, and the total population of the State—— 

Mr. FORAKER. I did not say what the voting population in- 
creased. I said the general population increased more than 
400,000. 

Mr. ALLEN. Very well; the vote increased 257,000, and ac- 
cording to the prora of the Senator from Ohio the total increase 
of population did not exceed 400,000 during that period. 

Mr. FORAKER. Four hundred and seventy-four thousand. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, 474,000; and over one-half of that number 
were voters, according to the returns from the election. That 
may be satisfactory to the Senator from Ohio. He may grow 
indignant if he wants to—— 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me to correct him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certain! ^B : 

Mr.FORAKER. The Senator certainly does not want to mis- 
represent what I said. 

r. ALLEN. Ido not. . 

Mr. FORAKER. I did not say the growth of 200,000 in our 
aggregate vote was due alone to the increase of population. It is 
due partly to that, but due very largely to the fact that in 1892 we 
did not have a full vote, while in 1896 we did have a full vote. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator may believe, if he desires, and he 
may be correct, for that matter, that there were over 257,000 
voters in Ohio who stayed at home in 1892, I simply say I do not 
believe it, and I know of no rule which compels me to believe so 
marvelous a story as that. I am not slandering the State of 
Ohio when I say that in my judgment in 1896 there were fraudu- 
Jent votes cast there, as the Senator admits there were fraudulent 
votes casta few years before that. How will the Senator from 
Ohio ever be able to explain to the country why Mr. Bryan's vote 
in Ohio in 1596 was, I think, something like 30,000, if not more, 
larger than Mr. Harrison's vote in 1892, and yet—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me finish my sentence. Yet the present 
Chief Executive of the nation carried that State by between fifty 
and sixty thousand majority. 


Me BUTLER. The Senator will find thatit was 70,000 more 
votes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Seventy thousand. It may sound nice to the 
Senator from Ohio. He may grow indignant, if he wants to. He 
may, if he sees fit to go to that length, charge me with slandering 
the State of Ohio, which I do not do, but he can not explain away 
this blot and stain upon the vote of Ohio in 1895. The least said 
about it the better it is for the State. There were places in the 
State of Ohio, if deductions from known facts amount to anything, 
where in 1896 the ballot box was raped by repeaters and in other 
forms—— 

Mr. FORAKER. I ask the Senator to name the places, and I 
challenge him to name one place where any such thing occurred. 

Mr. ALLEN. I hope my good friend the Senator from Ohio 
will not lose his temper. 

Mr. FORAKER. I am not losing my temper. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Senator from Ohio must not 
interrupt the Senator from Nebraska without his consent. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam perfectly willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. FORAKER. e Senator from Nebraska made a state- 
ment. Ipolitely asked him where what he charged occurred. He 
answered me by saying, Lou must not grow indignant.” Iam 
not indignant, except as any man would feel some indignation 
about such a remark, absolutely without foundation and unwar- 
ranted. Ilivein the State of Ohio, and I think I know something 
about all the ditferent sections of the State, and I do not hesitate: 
to say that the Senator not only can not name a place, but he will 
not be able to name one, without making it possible for us to dis- 
prove absolutely the assertions he has made. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will excuse the remark, for I have 
no desire to make it personal, it is a good deal like the pettifogger 
who stands in court and says, '* Now, I deny that that is the law. 
If you can find it in the statutes, find it.” t is the old argu- 
ment. That is always the argument of the man who feels he is 
put at a disadvantage. 

Mr. FORAKER. I submit that it is more like the remark of a 
pettifogger to say there are places where ballot frauds were per- 
petrated, and when called upon to name them decline to do so. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, if 1 walk out under an apple tree 
and find an apple lying under oneof its limbs, and I find the same 
kind of an apple hanging on its branches, although I did not see 
the apple fall from the tree I know the law of gravitation took it 
there, and that it grew upon that tree. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator ought to be able to state—— 

Mr. ALLEN. When I see evidences of fraud in Ohio all through 
its elections in 1896, I deduce the conclusion that I do in the case 
of the apple, that there was fraud in Ohio. 

Mr. FORAKER. The Senator ought to be able at least to tell 
where the orchardis. [Laughter.] Will the Senator do it? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. Cleveland was one orchard. Cincinnati 
was another. 


Mr. FORAKER. Iwill say to the Senator that in both the 
cities of Cincinnati and Cleveland the vote was according to the 
ratio already given, about 1 out of 4. 

Mr. AL So much for the State of Ohio, 
dentally drawn into this discussion—— 

Mr. FORAKER. Will the Senator allow me? There is nota 
reputable Democrat or Populist either in the city of Cleveland or 
the city of Cincinnati who will sustain the statement the Senator 
has made. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not care twopence whether there is or not. 

Mr. FORAKER. No; I do not suppose the Senator does. 

Mr. ALLEN. I care nothing about it. The Senator, if he sees 
fit, can stand here and defend that kind of a vote. He may charge 
me with whatever he sees fit to charge. I will meet the Senator 
upon this question at any time when the facts can be thoroughly 
investigated, and I pu in a table a few months ago analyzing the 
vote of the State of Ohio, and I will undertake to convince any 
reasonable man, who is not so bigoted and prejudiced that he 
can not see the truth if he runs against it, that there was fraud 
in Ohio in 1896. This is the last of the subject I was discussing. 
I will yield now to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PETTUS]. 

Mr. PETTUS, With the consent of the Senator from Nebraska, 
I renew the motion that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama, that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. ALLEN and Mr. MILLS called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote **nay." 

Mr. HANNA (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. RAwLINS]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote **nay." 


I was only inci- 


1897. 


Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. WirsoN]. In his absence, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). Ihave been paired 
with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. KENNEY]. e has 
left to-day for the remainder of the session, and has authorized 
me to transfer the pair to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
HEITFELD]. I will therefore vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PRITCHARD (when his name was called). Ihave a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina 7 — 
McLaurin]. I transfer my pair to the Senator from Maryland 

r. WELLINGTON], and will vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a standing pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLING- 
TON]. My colleague E PRITCHARD] is paired with the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin]. We have made 
anarrangement by which we transfer our pairs, so that both of 
us are atliberty to vote. I will therefore allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 13, nays 57; as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Allen, Cockrell, Pettus, Turner. 
Bacon, Mallory, Roach, 
Bate, Mills, Til 
Butler, Morgan, Turley, 

NAYS—i7. 
Aldrich, Frye, MeMillan, Shoup, 
Allison, Gallinger, Martin, Smith, 

er, Gear, on, Spooner, 
Berry, Gorman, Mitchell, Stewart, 
Burrows, ale, Morrill. Teller, 
Caffery, Hansbrough, Murphy, Thurston, 
Mosis Coral nepon Sot aa 
Chandler, wle. enrose, est, 
Clay, — Hear. Perkins, Walthall, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Platt, Conn. Warren, 
Davis, Jones, Nev. Platt, N. Y. Wetmore, 
Deboe, Lindsay, Pritchard, te. 
Fairbanks, Lodge, Proctor, 
Faulkner, McBride, Quay. 
Foraker, McEnery, Sewe 
NOT VOTING—19. 

Cannon George Kyle, Rawlins 
Chilton, Grave ; 1 Wellington, 
Clark, Hanna, Mantle, ilson, 
Cullom, Heitfeld, Pasco, Wolcott. 
Elkins, Kenney, Pettigrew, 


Sothe Senate refused to proceed to the consideration of execntive 
business. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senate that I 
have no disposition to engage in a filibuster, and I will not do so 
unless I am forced to it. I have been speaking now over an hour, 
probably an hour and a half, and I have hoped to get through 
with my remarks before the usual time for adjournment; but, 
unfortunately, because of the little excursion I have been taking 
with the Senator from Ohio on a side issue, I have been unable to 
conclude what I desire to say. Ithink I can finish in about an 
hour to-morrow morning, and I do not see that anything is to be 
gained by undertaking now to protract the session beyond the 
usual hour. It is now 6 o'clock, or practically 6 o'clock, and I do 
not think the Senator from Iowa who is in charge of the bill will 
gain anything by protracting the session beyond the usual time. 

When I came back from my aerial flight with the distinguished 
and amiable Senator from Ohio, I concluded that it was proper 
for me to call attention to a few items in the bill which affect the 

eople not only of the State in which I have the honor to reside, 
but the industrial classes of the United States. Let us take the 
tax on low-grade blankets under the present bill. A 5-pound 
blanket, valued at 40 cents per pound, would be worth $2. To 
this add the specific duty, which, according to the terms of the bill, 
is equivalent to the duty on 2 pounds of unwashed wool of the 
first class, which, at 11 cents a pound, is 22 cents for the 2 pounds, 
or $1.10 on the blanket. Add to this 30 per cent ad valorem, which 
is imposed by the terms of the bill, and the total tax is $1.70 on 
the blanket, making the total value $3.70, and with the profit of 
the jobber and retailer added, it would make the blanket cost the 
consumer $5 at the lowest calculation. To pay this it will take 
17 bushels of the farmer's corn, or 3} bushels of his wheat, or 
practically 11} bushels of hisoats. How much cotton and tobacco 
of the Southern planter it would take I do not know. 

Mr. President, that is an enormous duty to place on low-grade 
blankets, and there is no climate on this hemisphere where blank- 
ets are more absolutely in demand than they are in the State of 
Nebraska and other Western and Northwestern States. The 
tariff is 40 cents a pound and 30 per centad valorem. "The blanket 
of the farmer and the laboring man must of necessity be of a low 
grade—that is, of cheap material—and yet there is placed on this 
prime necessity of life a specific tax of 40 cents a pound and an ad 
valorem tax of 30 per cent, making $1.70 all together on such a 
` blanket as I have referred to. 

It takes from the farmer of Nebraska and other Western States 
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similarly situated 17 bushels of his corn, fully one-third, almost 
one-half, an acre of corn, or 3} bushels of his wheat, or 114 bush- 
els of his oats, to pay the tax, to say nothing of the profits of the 
manufacturer, the jobber, and the retailer. 
Mr. President, 1 submit in all candor and sincerity that no man 
can go to the poung mnn justify that provision of this act. I 
t 
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have already shown that the farmer is not protected in the slight- 
est degree by the bill. 

Now I come to the fact that the blankets which he and his 
family must have to protect them from the inclemency of the 
weather are to be taxed in the interest of the manufacturer 40 
cents specific duty and 30 per cent ad valorem. Why were not 
these blankets made free? Why was not this enormous tax im- 
posed upon higher grades, upon grades of blankets that are used 
by the people who are able to purchase and use them? But, sir, 
as in many another instance, this enormous burden of taxationis 
placed upon the shoulder of the man least able to bear it, who to- 
day staggers, like Christian on his journey to Zion, under burdens 
of taxation and other burdens placed upon him by legislation. 
And yet, sir, when we call upon the Finance Committee or the 
conference committee for some explanation of this iniquity, we 
are treated with indifference and with silence. 

Mr. President, is the bill so iniquitous that it will not evoke a 
response from or a defense at the hands of its framers? Is it so 
absolutely rotten from top to bottom and from core to cuticle 
and from cuticle to core again that no man on the other side of 
5 Chamber will even reverence it by offering a word in its de- 

ense? 

Sir, it can not be defended as respects this specific item. This 
low grade of blankets is an absolute necessity in most sections of 
this country, posi wan to the people; and the humbler classes 
of people are taxed almost 100 per cent on that grade of blankets. 
That may be justice; there may be some beauty in a protective 
tariff of that kind; it may enrich the coffers of the manufacturer, 
who himself has grown so opulent that he will not use his own 
goods in many instances, for many of the manufacturers who 
enjoy a fortune through tariff legislation go to Europe to purchase 
bey own supplies; they do not use their own manufactured arti- 
cles. 

I have it from men living in New England, where many of 
these manufacturing institutions are, that the proprietors of some 
of them, their wives and sons and daughters, do not wear a 
solitary article manufactured by them, but they take some ocean 
vessel and go to London or Paris or elsewhere and secure the arti- 
cles there. But all this time the iron hand and the iron heel of 
legislative despotism is placed upon the common people and there 
is wrung from them annually millions and millions of dollars, 
not only in the form of taxation, but in that other and more subtle 
form that transfers much of their hard earnings to the pockets of 
the manufacturer. 

Mr. President,let us consider for a moment the dress of the 
farmer'sdaughter. Let us take an article at 15 cents a yard, the 
very cheapest among fabrics containing any quantity of cheap 
wool. Say that she will use 20 yards to the dress—I am not in- 
formed as to the number of yards necessary, buf I assume that 
that is about right. On this there is levied a specific duty of 7 
cents a yard, almost one-half of it, almost 50 per cent, or $1.05, 
making the cost of the dress and the tax $4.05. Let there be 
added to this 50 per cent ad valorem, to which we must add the 
profit of the manufacturer, the jobber, and retailer, and the dress 
will cost the wearer not less than $8. 

The total tax on that cheap fabric, according to this bill, to say 
nothing of the profits of the manufacturer, jobber, or retailer, is 
$2.55 on a dress that was originally worth only $3. It takes to 
pay the tax on this dress 251 bushels of the farmer's corn, or al- 
most 1 acre of it, or 5 bushels and a fraction of his wheat, or over 
10 bushels—almost 11 bushels—of his oats. 

There is the blanket under which the farmer and his family are 
compelled to sleep taxed almost 100 per cent. Here is the cheap 
dress of his wife and adult daughter taxed over 200 per cent, ac- 
cording to the terms of this bill, and all that enormous taxation 
must be met by corn at 10 cents a bushel, wheat at 50 cents & 
bushel, and sometimes less, and oats at about 14 or 15 cents a 
bushel. Yet, sir, it will be claimed, doubtless, that this is one of 
the most beneficent taxing measures the Congress of the United 
States was ever called on to enact into a law. 

Now, let us take the farmer's cheap coat, for he can not wear 
anything else. Atthe time of importation it is worth $5. There 
is a specific tax of 44 cents per yard and an ad valorem tax of 55 
per cent. The specific tax is $2.20, the ad valorem tax $2.75, or a 
total tax of $4.95, and adding the price of the coat, it costs the 
farmer $9.95. Add the profits of the manufacturer, the jobber, 
and the retailer, and the coat costs the consumer $13.50. It takes 
4.95 bushels of wheat, or nearly 50 bushels of corn, or 33 bushels 
of oats to pay the tax; or, in other words, it takes 1 acre of corn 
or oats or one-fourth acre of wheat to pay the tax on the coat. 

Senators on the other side may try to justify this measure. I 
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would not want to be responsible for any of its provisions. If 
I had used my pen to pot a letter or syllable in the bill, the shadow 
of the iniquity would follow me to my grave. I would be con- 
scious that I had added possibly the straw that broke the camel's 
back, that I had added a new burden to the already overburdened 
and overtaxed people of the United States. I would rather bea 

rivate citizen with a pick in my hand on the highway working 

‘or $1 a day than to be the author of this bill or have it bear my 
name. 

Mr. President, I turn again to lumber for a moment. The tax 
on 10,000 feet of lumber necessary to construct an ordi farm 
dwelling would be $20. Add $2 per thousand feet. It would take 
40 bushels of wheat, or 200 bushels of corn, or 133} bushels of oats, 
or the product of about 4 acres of wheat or 7 acres of corn or 8 acres 
of oats, to pay the tax. To this should be added, of course, the 
enormous profits of the jobber and retailer. Sir, that is what it 
costs to pay the tax on the lumber that enters the house alone, to say 
nothing of the enormous tax placed on the hardware and glass- 
ware and other articles used in the construction of an ordinary 
farm dwelling. 

Suppose 1,000 farmhouses are to be built in Nebraska this year, 
which will be far below the actual number, and 10,000 feet of 
lumber will be required to each house. This would require 
10,000,000 feet of lumber, on which there would be a tax of $20,000, 
and to pay the tax it would take 200,000 bushels of corn, 133,333 
bushels of oats, or 40,000 bushels of the farmers’ wheat. [A pause. ] 

I understand we are about to capitulate. I do not know how 
soon; but I yield to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] for 
the time being. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, this bill in its course through 
the House and through the Senate and in all the incidents connected 
with it has been one continuous, unqualified, unmitigated pres- 
sure. The pressure coming from the House of Representatives 
extended not merely to the Senate, but extended over the whole 
country. It has been coercion, and nothing short of coercion. 
We agreed during the progress of the bill to meet at 11 o’clock in 
the morning, and went on for a number of days to the neglect of 
our private business and the overtaxing of our strength, and we 
are still under that pressure. 

It has been intimated that because my colleague [Mr. PETTUS] 
this evening made a motion to proceed to the eration of ex- 
ecutive business, it was the initiation of a filibuster., M eague 
did exactly what was right, and what he knew to be right, in mak- 
ing that motion for the sake of the public business and in accord- 
ance with the regular order of procedure in the Senate, which is 
that we shall adjourn or go into executive session about 5 o’clock, 
a procedure that we have observed now for a long time, and which 
has always been the custom in the Senate, the weather being ex- 
tremely hot and some of the men here not as young by twenty 
years as they were when they came into the Senate, 

I resent, Mr. President, 3 coming from the other 
side of the Chamber, from friends of this bill, to force me to 
vote at a certain time. Nevertheless, to vindicate what I conceive 
to be the exact sentiment and feeling on this side of the Chamber 
upon the bill, I am willing, and I will now propose, that we shall 

ourn or take a recess until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock, 
RY we the vote, the final vote, on the bill shall take place at 3 
o'clock. 

Mr. ALLEN. Before that proposition is put, I want to make a 
brief statement. I have no desire to engage in a filibuster. [have 
not engaged in any, and I shall not do so unless I can find sufficient 
support to stand with me. IfIam ee aja at all, I am going to 
be captured with my arms in my hands and using them. 

This bill is iniquitous in so far as its lumber schedule is con- 
cerned and in so far as the tax on cotton ties and other articles is 
concerned. Iam perfectly willing to stay here all summer and 
fight along these lines if my m do not fall to the rear, but 
it seems I am alone, Mr. President. I am not going to object to 
unanimous consent, because I am carrying a good deal of respon- 
sibility now, and have about all the burdens on my shoulders I 
can at one time. Iam not going to have the gentlemen up 
here in the press gallery level their batteries at me, and say I was 
the only man who stood out. I willnot object to this request if 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoRGAN] and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. FALESI] who voted against me a little 
while ago, will assure me that they have surrendered. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Ihave. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from West Virginia says he has 
surrendered, 

Mr. FAULKNER. I have surrendered to the Senator from 
Alabama Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. AL . Have you surrendered to the other side? 

Mr. FAULKNER. No: but lam always willing to follow the 
lead of the Senator from Alabama in everything, for he is always 
wise and judicious in everything he does. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is yery complimentary. : 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave made no surrender of my principles or 


of my opinions about this tariff or the manner in which it is being 


enacted, but I always surrender to the common j nt of the 
Senate, It is a body which has the right to demand the respectful 
attention and consideration of every man who is here on this 
floor. That is as far as I have gone. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, being confronted by a condition 
and not by a theory, I shall not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request 
made by the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Isuggest to the Senator from Alabama that 
he change his motion so as to make the hour of meeting 11 o'clock 
and the hour for voting at 4 o'clock. [. No!“ *No!"] Ten 
o'clock is too early to meet. 

Mr. GEAR and others, Oh, no. 

Mr. MORGAN, I will say that I do not want to change the 
hour for taking the vote from 3 o'clock to 4, because some Senators 
have very special reasons why they want to leave this city soon 
after 3 o'clock to-morrow. 

3 Mr. LINDSAY. Very well; I shall not insist upon my sugges- 
on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MoRGAN]? The Chair hears 
none, and that will be the order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, before that order is made, I 
want to ask a question of the Senator from Alabama who made 
this 5 
The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Senator from North Carolina 
ur BUTLER] desires to ask a question of the Senator from 

abama 


Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Alabama has been earnest 
and strenuous in his efforts to prevent the Government being robbed 
of $50,000,000 by this Pacific railroad deal. The Senator from 
Alabama has made this proposition. I want to ask the Senator 
if he does not think that if ess adjourns without some action 
being taken to prevent the consummation of this deal, it will be 
made, and then when we meet next winter we shall be powerless 
to do anything to prevent it or to stop it? 

Mr. MORGAN. I firmly believe that, and I think it would be 
one of the greatest outrages which was ever inflicted upon the 
United States. At the same time that resolution is the regular 
order, and it comes up, as a matter of course, the moment this bill 
is passed or otherwise disposed of, and then the question will 
arise as to whether a quorum will stay here to pass it or not. I 
can not control a quorum of this body, nor can the Senator from 
North Carolina, unfortunately. 

Mr; BUTLER. Iknow that; but I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator this further 8 Task if he does not believe, in fact, if 
he does not morally know, that when a vote is taken on the tariff 
bill it will be impossible to keep a quorum here even to discuss 
that resolution, much less to vote upon it? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think so, although I may be very 
grievously mistaken in that for two reasons. The first is there 
are some matters on the Calendar which we have got to dispose 
of, or else treat the Government in a very improper way. "The 
second is that it requires a quorum to agree to a final adjourn- 
ment. We are bound to have a quorum here to make a final 
adjournment, and we will stay here all summer unless a quorum 
is present. I give notice of that. 

.B . Does the Senator from Alabama feel sure that 
he can secure a vote on the Pacific railroads resolution before 
the Congress finally adjourns? 

Mr. MORGAN. I would not say that. That would depend 
upon the lung power of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURS- 
* Laughter.] I do not know whether I can or not. 

. THURSTON. I desire to say that I sincerely hope a quo- 
rum of the Senate will stay here until I conclude my argument on 
the resolution to which the Senator from Alabama has referred. 
The opposition has occupied all the time which has been devoted 
to that question, and I sincerely trust that the Senate will hear 
what we have to say on our side. : 

Mr. BUTLER. I consider this question almost if not quite 
important enough, if Congress were not in session, for the Pres- 
ident to call an extra session of Congress. Now, while Congress 
is in session, for it to adjourn without attending to this important 
business would be inexcusable. I venture to say that there is no 
trust or corporation in the country which has $50,000,000 at stake, 
to be contributed to the campaign funds of this country, that 
would let this Con adjourn without action being taken to 
save them from losing $50,000,000, if Congress could save it to 
them. It is a bold statement, but I state it because I believe it. 
Can not the people's representatives stay here to protect the in- 
terests of this country when we are in session, called together for 
extraordinary and this is an extraordinary measure? 
I want to ask tor from Alabama to modify his request so 
as to include the Pacific railroad resolution. 

Several SENATORS. Too late. 

Mr. MASON. I raise the point of order, Mr. President. 
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Mr. MORGAN. I would vi 
suggested by the Senator from 


gladly modify my request, as 
orth Carolina, but I recognize 
the impossibility of making a double agreement about two mat- 
ters here of as great importance as these. Then the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON] has the floor on that resolution, and 
of course wants to retain the floor, and has a right to retain it, 
and can prevent that taking place. He will not consent. I am 


quite sure, to a combined arr: ment; but the moment this bill 
is passed, the regular order is the resolution of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Harris]. Of course we have got to depend upon 
the Senate, in its wisdom and proper judgment, for proceeding to 
consider that resolution. We can not force matters, and I do not 
want to force matters upon the Senate at any time, no matter 
how pressing or emergent or how great the importance of a resolu- 
tion may be. Idonotfeel that it is proper to attempt to coerce 
the Senate in this way. When this bill is di of, that reso- 
lution comes up, and then the Senate will stay here all summer, 
for unless a quorum is present for the purpose of final adjourn- 
ment, we can not adjourn, 5 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator think that a quorum could 
be incidentally here to adjourn, and be in the cloakroom and not 


in the Chamber? , 

5 If that sort of filibustering takes place, which 
Iam not prepared to anticipate, it will be a misfortune that none 
of us can avoid. That is all I can say about it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Let me ask the Senator from Alabama if 
he has any objection to a short executive session now after this 
agreement is made? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The agreement has been made. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The agreement having been made, is there 
an nc to an executive session? 

Mr. ORGAN. I want an executive session. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the Senator from New Hampshire 
that an agreement has not been made. 

Mr. ALDRICH and Mr. GEAR. Yes; it has. 

Mr. MASON. The agreement has been made. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not object, for I was asking of the Chair 
to be heard. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ido not want to cut off the Senator from 
North Carolina, as he knows. I only want to ask that we may 
have a short executive session immediately after an agreement is 
reached, if one is reached. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair would state that his un- 
derstanding was that the matter was concluded upon the request 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
Londen un Poeno ized to make some inquiries of the 

nator from Alabama, which he was proceeding to make. The 
Chair had no desire to interfere with theSenator's remarks. The 
Chair asked if there was any objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, and there was no objection, and the Chair so 
decided. Then the Chair recognized 
Carolina, who has proceeded since. 

as DIUI De 3 from North Oona coua very 
easily have ca out ano on in response e inquiry o 
the ir; but the Senator from North Carolina was Mid bes 
the Chair to be recognized. Idid not wish to object until the 
question was raised. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair wants the Senator from 
North Carolina to understand the request and the action that was 
taken upor it; that is all. So the Chair was recalling the facts as 


they h 

Mr. CHANDLER. If there is no objection, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. FAULKNER. We should have to do that by unanimous 
consent, as by unanimous consent we haye taken a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow and to vote at 3 o'clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia is 
—— correct. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Of course no motion can be put noc. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business? 

Mr. ALDRI Are we to understand that the recess begins at 
the conclusion of the executive session? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. A recess has been ordered. 

Mr. BERRY. Let us have the recess now. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, no; I want an executive session. 

Mr, BERRY. If an executive session is desired, I make no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not think this matter was thoroughly 
understood. I had intended to object to the request for unani- 
mous consent for a vote to-morrow on the tariff bill, unless it was 
coupled with some ment relating to the Pacifie railroad 
resolution; but I will defer to the judgment and statement of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MonGAN|, who is as earnest about 
this matter as any other Senator. I wanted to get his opinion 


aboutit; and since he has made his statement, I will not make 
the objection Iintended to make unless the Pacific railroad resolu- 
tion was coupled with the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHANI DLER. I now ask that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. TURPIE. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. MORRILL. I was unable to be here this morning, when I 
was directed by the Committee on Finance to report to the Senate 
a resolution which 1 now desire to present. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I must say I do not see how the Senate can 
now be in session. Unanimous consent was given that we should 
take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning and vote at 3 
o'clock to-morrow afternoon; and that unanimous consent having 
been given, I do not see how we can be any longer in session. 

Mr.STEWART. Under the order, we are not in session, and 
can not be. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from West Virginia is 
correct. The request for unanimous consent made by the Senator 
from Alabama having been to, the Senate takes a recess 
until to-morrow, Saturday, July 24, 1897, at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The Senate accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 30 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, July 22, 1897.] 


The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o'clock m., Friday, 
July 23) resumed its session. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make in- 
vestigation into the regie contract" system. 


BOUNDARY BETWEEN SOUTH DAKOTA AND NEBRASKA, 


Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up Senate bill No. 
2138, and ask for itsimmediate consideration, first ing, in con- 
nection with the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. T 
a brief explanation of its object. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

An act to give the consent of Con toa com: en in tween the 
of South Dakota and tonne apart ei orient a 


States g the boundary between 

said States. 

Whereas commissioners duly appointed on the part of the State of South 
Dakota and commissioners duly appointed on the part of the State of Ne- 
braska, for the of settling the boundary line between said States, 
have asce boundary line and reported the same, as by law re- 


the Senator from North | quired; and 


Whereas the ture of the State of South Dakota and the legislature 
of the State of Ne have, by acts duly 5 and adopted, 
subject to the consent of the boundary ascertained re- 
by said commission; d 
Whereas the governor of the State of South Dakota and the governor of 
the State of Nebraska, duly authorized by acts of the legislatures gf said 


States, have entered into and signed, in behalf of 
follo compact: 

“Wherefore this compact. made and entered into by and between Hon. 
Andrew E. Lee, governor of the State of South Dakota, in behalf of said State 
of South Dakota. and Hon. Silas A. Holcomb, governor of Nebraska, in behalf 
of said State of Nebraska, 

`“ Witnesseth that. subject to the consent of the center of the 
main channel of the Missouri River is hereby established as, and declared to 
be, the boundary line between the State of Nebraska and the State of South 
Dakota between the vy points, that is to say, between a point in the 
center of the channel of the Missouri River directly north of the west line of 
Dixon County, Nebr., and a point in the center of said channel directly south 
of the east line of Clay County, S. Dak. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and have caused the 
great seals of our respective States to be affixed hereto. 

* Done at the city of Lincoln, thecapital of the State of Nebraska, this 3d 


day of Juue, 1897. 
“SILAS A. HOLCOMB, 
“ Governor of the State of Nebraska. 
Attest: 
W. F. PORTER, 
Secretary of State. 


| OUR RR EES NE EEL HB AME OK the State of South Dakote, this 
7th day of June, = 


“ ANDREW E. LEE, 
* Governor of the State of South Dakota. 

Attest: 

= WILLIAM H. RODDLE, 
** Secretary of State, 
“By PHILIP LAWRENCE, 
Assistant Secretary of State.“ 

"Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in ds That the consent of the Congress of 
the United States is hereby given to the said compact, and all its declarations 
are hereby confirmed. : 

Passed Senate July 16, 1897. 

Attest: WM. R. COX, Secrutary. 
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Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, the necessity for this legislation 
grows out of this state of facts: There is a large bend of the Mis- 
souri River opposite the city of Vermilion, and an island, known 
as Kidders Island, lies in the old river bed in front of the town. 
There was a question as to which side of the island the thread 
of the stream ran, a question as to whether the island belonged 
to Nebraska or to South Dakota. 

The result of this uncertainty was that the island became a re- 
sort for people who were guilty of violating the laws of both 
States. ithin a short period the river has again chan its 
channel, transferring to the north side about 5,000 acres of land. 
The body of the old bed has filled up and now, so far as the island 
is concerned, it is a sort of No man's land," and the balance of 
the land, four or five thousand acres, would undoubtedly, in the 
absence of any agreement between the States, belong to the State 
of Nebraska. But, as it became pet to settle the boundary, 
thelegislatures of the two States and the governors of the two 
States have agreed upon the middle line of the river as it now is. 
They do not agree that it will stay there, but they agree that the 
middle of the Missouri River as it now runs shall be the boundary. 

This is the agreement on both sides, evidenced by the governors 
of both States and other State officers. There is a population of 
50 or 60 people on this doubtful territory who will be affected by 
this legislation. 

I yield now to the gentleman from South Dakota . KEL- 
Po i whose district will be affected by this bill, for er ex- 
plana 


tion. 
Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for me to 
make any remarks in explanation of this bill, as my friend from 
Iowa has stated the case very well. I will simply add that there 
is no opposition to the bill either in Nebraska or in South Dakota, 
so far as I know, nor is there any opposition to it among those 
who now occupy the lands in question. 

As has been stated, the river several years ago made a great bend 
up toward the city of Vermilion. It has now cut its course across 
the narrow neck, leaving this disputed territory which constitutes 
& rendezvous in some measure for lawless persons. As the two 
States have, by legislative enactment, established commissions to 
investigate and locate the boundary according to their best judg- 
ment, and have agreed upon the proper line, they simply ask now 
the consent of the National Congress to the compact already en- 
tered into by them, and I trust there will be no opposition to the 
consideration and 1 of the bill. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, Before the gentleman does that, I would 
like to have the bill again reported. 

The bill was again read as above. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee that this is the bill as originally read, except that 
there is a preamble to it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But my point was that the Clerk in read- 
ing the bill read Be it resolved,” not Be it enacted.” Ithought 
that if the measure was in the form of a unte resolution, it 
should be changed; but I find it is in the form of an act, and it is 
therefore satisfactory to me. 

Mr. GAINE il the gentleman from Iowa please inform 
the House whether or not the bill has been reported on by any 
committee? 

Mr. LACEY. That question has a very familiar sound; but I 
must say to my friend from Tennessee that it has not been. 

Mr. GAINES. The House has a right to know that fact. 

Mr. LACEY. There is no committee having charge of this 
matter; and as the bill was only yesterday passed in the Senate, 
it would have been almost impossible at any rate to have it come 
here upon the report of a committee. I will say that the bill was 
nM on by a committee of the Senate. 

e previous question was ordered; and under the operation 
thereof the bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

te question being taken on agreeing to the preamble, it was 
agr to. 

On motion of Mr. LACEY, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAY OF THE ARMY, ETC. 
Mr. HULL. Iask unanimous consent for the consideration of 
the joint resolution which I send to the Clerk's desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution authorizing the transfer of $50,0000f the unexpended bal- 
ance of a 5 * Pay, etc., of the Army, 1896," to “ Pay, etc., of the 
Army, 1807," to meet deficiencies in last-named appropriation. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the sum of $50,000 of the unexpended 
ce remaining of the appropriation Pay. etc., of the Army, 1596," be 
transferred to Pay, etc., of the Army, 1897," to meet any deficiencies which 
may arise in the payment of the Army under the latter appropriation. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Réserving the right to object, I should 
like to hear some explanation, 


Mr. HULL. Lask that the communication of the Paymaster - 


General accompanying the joint resolution be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, PAYMASTER-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, July 21, 1897. 
Ste: Owing to the increased expenditures of the Army, accounted for, in 
„ by tha eroas pay to 9 men on account of retained "no 
onger deducted under act approved March 16, 1896, also to the fact that there 
were a large number of 838 graduates of the Mili 


etc., of the Army, 1897. 
Inclosed please find copy of proposed joint resolution. 
Very respectfully, 
T, H. STANTON, 


Paymaster-General, United States Army. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution was indorsed by the 
Secretary of War and sent to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 
whom it was transmitted to Congress for action. Of the appro- 
pun. embraced in the act of 1896 there is now an unexpended 

alance of something like $140,000. The act of 1897 was framed 
upon tho estimates submitted at that time. Congress afterwards 

an act providing that none of the pay of the soldiers should 

retained, thus requiring an unusual amount to be paid out; and 

it was also provided that the soldiers should be pud the amount 
previously retained from their pay. 

Another thing that increased the expenditures, as I am informed 
by the War Department, is the fact that there have been many 
Spader and increases; and the entire class of 1897 from the 

itary Academy was unassigned at the close of the fiscal year, 
causing that much additional expense to the Army. The effect 
of passing this resolution will simply be that the men will get 
their pay between now and the conyening of Congress next Be- 
cember. If we do not pass it, the effect will be that the men will 
have to serve without pay except as they may get it by having 
their warrants cashed at a discount. 

As I have already stated, there are unexpended balances of 
$140,000 of the appropria nons for 1896. These balances will not 
be covered into the Treasury until after the expiration of three 
years, and it seems to me only fair and right that Congress should 
puc men now instead of letting them wait until next Decem- 

, when Congress will again convene. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ill $140,000 cover all the contingencies 
likely to nn: 

Mr.HULL. Theamountof px ieee now asked from these 
Mul. quu balances is $50,000, which the Paymaster-General says 
will be sufficient. When I asked him why this matter was not 
sent in as a deficiency to be included in the deficiency bill, he said 
that on account of the length of time required to get the accounts 
adjusted after the close of the fiscal year, the Department did nof 
know until within a few days what the deficiency would be, and 
therefore it was impossible to get the matter before the committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the deficiency? 

Mr. HULL. This estimate is $50,000. 

.Mr. LIVIN GSTON. I understand that; but what is the defi- 
ciency? 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman has as much information as I 
have. We shall, I hope, get the additional information, if there 
should be 8 Congress convenes. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman says that the Paymaster-General 
failed to report this matter. To whom could he have reported it? 

Mr. HULL. He could have reported it to the Senate 

Mr. GAINES. Why did he not report it to the House? 

Mr. HULL. He could have reported it to either House. 

Mr. GAINES. How could he report it to the House? 

Mr. HULL. If he had known what the deficiency was, he could 
have reported it the same as any other Department officer could 
do in a similar case. 

Mr. GAINES. Even if he had known it, to whom could he 
have reported it? 

Mr. HULL. He could have reported it to the House. The 
House is organized; we have a Speaker. 

Mr. GAINES. But we have no committees. 

Mr. HULL. We have no committees; but these matters are 
never reported to a committee. 

Mr. GAINES. Thisisan 2 e qnis of money without any 
report from a committee. I object. 

.HULL. It is simply a transfer; and I would have con- 
sulted the gentlemen who were members of the last Committee 
on Military Affairs if I had had an opportunity to do 80, but the 
matter came up suddenly, and I did not have such opportunity. 

Mr. GA . What would the officers and privates the gen- 
vaman is talking about have done if there had been no extra ses- 
sion 


1897. 


Mr. HULL. They would have been obliged to wait until De- 


cember. 

Mr. GAINES. Why was this not included in the deficiency 
bill? 

Mr. HULL. I have just stated that on account of the length 
of time required to get the reports from distant points, it was im- 
possible to ascertain earlier the amount of deficit there would be. 

Mr. HANDY. Are all the accounts in now? 

Mr. HULL. I can not answer that question. I assume that 
they are, because nearly a month has elapsed since the close of 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. HANDY. If all the reports are not in, the exact deficiency 
can not yet be ascertained. 

Mr. HULL. This resolution provides for the payment of what 
we understand to be the amount of deficiency, according to the let- 
ter of the officer in charge, who reports that this amount of money 
will be necessary to make the payments. I do not regard it as a 
new appropriation, but simply a transfer of an appropriation 
heretofore made, so that the amount may be available for use now. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. It is understood that if Congress does not 
pass this bill, these graduated cadets and others must go without 
their pay until next December? 

Mr. HULL. Until Congress acts upon the matter, whether in 
December or January, or later. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. And the Government owes the money? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to object to the 
consideration of this matter, but the joint resolution carries a pro- 
vision eg san ay ae an unexpended balance on account of pay 
and so forth” for the Army for 1896, and the pay **andsoforth " 
of 1897. 

Mr. HULL, Ishall move to strike out the words and so forth” 
if we can get consideration. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not doubt, of course, that the Comp- 
troller would pass the account under this language; but it seems 
to me, owing to the cheapness of printers’ ink, this matter might 
as well be fully set forth. 

Mr. GAINES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to renew my objection to 
the present consideration of this resolution. 

e SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill 
g R. 3941) to authorize the President to suspend discriminating 

uties imposed on foreign vessels and commerce. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT INDEX CLERK. 


Mr. ODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
employ Alfred C. Davis, the assistant index clerk, for the period of two 
months after the adjournment of the mt session, at the rate now paid 
him by law as a session employee, for the p: of completing the index of 


the Journal of the House, the same to be paid out-of the contingent fund of 
the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection toits present consideration? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I suggest, before consent is given, that we 
have some explanation of this matter. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Reserving the right to object, 1 wish to ask 
the gentleman a question. this resolution been referred to 
the Committee on Accounts? 

Mr. ODELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let us have a full explanation of the matter 
before this consent is given. 

Mr.ODELL. Underthe provisions of the general appropriation 
bill, there has been always an appropriation made for the employ- 
ment of the assistant index clerk of the House for a certain period 
after the adjournment of Congress. The business of the index 
clerk can not be completed with the date of adjournment. It is 
necessary that part of the work must go over, and the clerk is 
necessarily employed for the purpose of completing the index of 
the House Journal. 

Under a decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury it has been 
found that of the two hundred and seven days provided for in the 
law—the last appropriation bill—the appropriation would not be 
available for a part of the time, and it is necessary to have the 
work done, or otherwise the index would be incomplete at the 
time of the reassembling of Congress in December. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would suggest to the gentleman that we 
have done but little to require the extra employment of index 
clerks. We have been in session twice a week, and from fifteen 
minutes to a half or three-quarters of an hour only a day. 

Mr. ODELL. But the gentleman must understand that a great 
many bills have been introduced, and it is necessary that they 

beindexed. Ithink itis important, and that there is neces- 
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sity for the employment. The committee have carefully investi- 


gated the matter and believe that the resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is the index clerk doing at this time? 

Mr. ODELL. Up to the present time he has been engaged on 
the proceedings of the Fifty-fourth Congress. He has just com- 
pleted the work, and the Journal of the last session of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress is just now ready to go to the printer. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would ask the gentleman to let it go over 
until to-morrow. I do not wish to object toit if it is meritorious, 
and shall not stand in the way; but if it is not necessary I do not 
think we ought to pass such a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state that he understands 
the general appropriation bill provided a considerable sum for the 
payment of this clerk, but the Comptroller holds that Congress 
can not make the appropriation after it has ceased to exist. And 
therefore, under the ruling, there is no such employee of the 
House. This resolution, instead of giving him three or four 
months' pay, proposes to give but two. 
` Mr. MCMILLIN. Iam willing to let it be considered on the 
statement of the Chair. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The only provision of the resolution pre- 
sented, which has been investigated carefully by gentlemen repre- 
senting the Committee on Accounts, is to allow this employee to 
be paid out of the contingent fund, and the time fixed for the pay- 
ment, by the resolution, is less than the legislative bill provided 
by thirty days. 1 

Mr. ODELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. And the only necessity for the passage of 
the resolution is that there was an oversight in the legislative ap- 
propriation bill in drawing the provision. It did not contain the 
words usually contained in reference to this clerk; that is, that 
the compensation fixed should include the usual time after the 
adjournment of the last Congress. It was simply an oversight, 
and we propose now to remedy it by this resolution. > 

I have investigated the matter carefully with all the other gen- 
tlemen on the committee, and am satisfied thatit ought to pass. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. What time is fixed in the resolution? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Two months. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And at what compensation? 

Mr. ODELL. The regular compensation of clerks to commit- 
tees—$6 a day. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is fixed by the regular appropriation 
bill. The limit has been always $6 a day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered, and 
agreed to. 


JULY SALARIES OF SENATE AND HOUSE EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. ODELL. Mr. Speaker, Iask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers and employees of the Senate 
and Honse of Representatives on the day following adjournment. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay the officers and employees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives their respective salaries for the month of July, 1897, on the 


day of said month next following adjournment. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. CANNON. This is simply to authorize the payment of 
July salaries on the day following adjournment? 

Mr. ODELL. That is all. It is the usual resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There was no objection. } 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read & 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ODELL, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


CLERKS TO CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a resolu- 
tion and ask unanimons consent for its consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That on and after the date of the appointment of the commit- 
tees of the Ho the 88 those committees having annual or ses- 
sion clerks be, And they ure ereby, authorized to employ during the 
recess a clerk or private secretary, under the same terms and conditions 
provided for the employment of clerks to other members of the House, and 
re oom ensation therefor shall be paid monthly out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection tothe present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I should like to make an inquiry of 
the gentleman who offers this. As I understand the purport of 
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the resolution, immediately on the announcement of the commit- 
tees the chairmen of the committees can select their clerks? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is not the purport or purpose of the 
resolution. I will make a statement, 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, this resolution—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Sp r, there was some confusion dur- 
ing the reading of the resolution, and I will ask that it be reported 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that should be done. The 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The resolution was again reported. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will explain what 
there is about this measure. 

Mr. MEEKISON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration 
of that resolution. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, let us try to find out what it is first. 

Mr. MEEKISON. If we do not need committees while we are 
in session, we certainly do not need them while we are not in 


session. 8 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I hope the gentleman will allow 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I move the reference of the resolution to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. Withont objection, it will be referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. : 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that it is possi- 
ble that the Senate will complete the consideration of the tariff 
bill to-day, and, as itis exceedingly important that it should go 
into effect immediately, I move that the House now take a recess 
until 5 o'clock this afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House 

k a recess until 5 o'clock p. m. 

The recess having expired, the House (at 5 o'clock p. m.) re- 
sumed its session. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. R. 66) pro- 
viding for the erection of a Government building at the Trans- 
mississippi and International Exposition at Omaha, Nebr.; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: ; 

A bill (H. R. 3941) to authorize the President to suspend dis- 
criminating duties imposed on foreign vessels and commerce; and 

A bill (S. 2188) to give the consent of Congress to a compact 
entered into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska 
respecting the boundary between said States. 

. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until 8 o'clock this srann, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the gentleman from Maine will permit, I 
wish to know whether he has any assurance that we can accom- 
plish anything by taking a recess until 8 o'clock that can not be 
accomplished by taking a recess until to-morrow? In that con- 
nection, I will state that I have just come from the Senate, and I 
do not think it is possible that anything can come from there that 
will hasten ultimate action on the measure that originated here, 
in which the gentleman from Maine and I have so much interest. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to say that it is the opinion of many 
gentlemen who are interested in the bill in the Senate that there 
may be a determination by the Senate by 8 or 9 o'clock this even- 
ing, and if that should be so, it is highly important that the House 
should be in session to receive the engrossed bill, in order that it 
may be signed and go into effect to-night. The gentleman must 
be aware that every day’s delay causes a loss of at least $100,000 
of revenue to the Government. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But the trusts’ loss is the people’s gain. 

Mr. GAINES. How much of gain does that mean to the sugar 
trust? [Derisive jeers on the Republican side.] 

Mr. S IN of Kansas. How much are the taxpayers losing? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that the 
House take a recess until 8 o'clock. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I believe it is in order to move in lieu that 
the House do now adjourn. I move that the House take a recess 
until 9 o'clock to-morrow. I have no disposition to delay matters 
here at all, but it is —— futile to expect the measure to 
come over here by that time, and I speak after having made some 
investigation. It is suggested by gentiemen around me that I 


make it 10 o'clock. 3 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that the 


House take a recess until 8 o'clock to-night. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. S 
The SPEAKER. What 


the gentleman desire?. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move that we take a recess until 9 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair does not know that one motion has 
precedence over the other except in the order of their 1 

Mr. McMILLIN. The custom has been that the longest time 
has precedence. 

The question was taken on the motion of Mr. DiNGLEY; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

' Mr. McMILLIN. Division, Mr. Speaker! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 109, noes 42. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I make the point of no quorum. It takes a 
quorum to take a recess. 

The SPEAKER (after counting). One hundred and ninety-five 
gentlemen are present—aquorum. The ayes have it; and accord- 
ingly p 5 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.] the House is in recess 
until 8 o'clock this evening. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order by the 
Speaker at 8 o'clock pi m. 

Mr. DINGLEY. r. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of or- 
der. Iread here in the second section of Rule XXVI: 


The House shall on each Friday at 5 o'clock p.m. take a recess until 8 
o'clock, at which evening session private pension Mi dene for the removal 
of political disabilities, and bills removing s of desertion only shall be 
3 said evening session not to extend ond 10 o'clock and 30 min- 

There are many meritorious measures for the relief of old 
soldiers and pensioners that have come from the Senate which 
ought to be acted upon. Therefore I think we ought to devote 
this evening, being Friday evening, to the consideration of private 
pension bills. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman knows that there are no bills 
of that character before the House. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. There a great many that have come 
over from the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman knows that there are no bills 
of that character on the Calendar. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr.Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the recess is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The question was taken on Mr. DriNGLEY's motion; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Division! 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 98, noes 11. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. No quorum, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the I that no quo- 
rum is present. [After counting.] One hun and seventy- 
eight gentlemen are present—a quorum. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 8 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolution 
(H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make investigation into 
the regie contract" system. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee as indicated below: 

oint resolution (S. R. 66) providing for the erection of a 
Government building at the Transmississippi and International 
Exposition at Omaha, Nebr.—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, when appointed. 


REPORTS OF PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Clerk off 


the House, transmitting a list of reports made to Congress by pub- 
lic officers; which was ordered to be printed. 

The result of the vote was then announced; and accordingly 
(at 8 o'clock and 13 minutes p. m.) the House was declared in 
recess until 12 o'clock m. Saturday. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the followi 
munications were taken from the Speaker's ta 
follows: 

A letter from the Secre of the Navy, transmitting a copy of 
a proposed joint resolution re. 8 the purchase of armor for the 
battle ships Nos. 7, 8, and 9—to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

A neki par oe eph the House A rrean, trans- 
mitting a list of reports made to Congress by public officers, 
was ordered to be printed. 


executive com- 
and referred as 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 

3 following titles were introduced and severally referred as 
OWS: 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: A bill (H. R. 3967) to provide for free 
‘homes on lands purchased from the Indian tribes—to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 3908) to provide for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at At- 
lantic City, in the State of New Jersey—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. CURTIS of, Kansas: A bill ger R. 3969) to remove the 
limitation in the payment of arrears of pensions—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BABCOCK: A bill (H. R. 8970) to provide for the pay- 
ment of final judgments of the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia under an act entitled **An act to provide a permanent 
system of highways in tando of the District of Columbia lying 
outside of cities," approved March 2, 1893, and for other pur- 

—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3971) to restore pensions in 
certain cases—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER: A bill (H. R. 3972) to extend letters patent 
No. 183716, for improvements in water-closets, granted October 
24, 1876, to William Smith—to the Committee on Patents.“ 

By Mr. McCLEARY: A bill (H. R. 4002) granting to pension- 
ers of the United States the privilege of returning, free of charge 
for postage, their pension vouchers—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 4003) to equitably distribute the 
officers within the classified service—to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 3 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H. R. 4004) to construct a road 
from Springfield, Ill., to the national cemetery at Camp Butler, 
adjacent thereto—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A joint resolution (H. Res. 83) providing 
for estimate of cost of removing certain raft and other obstruc- 
tions from the Colorado River, from its mouth to the city of 
Wharton, in Wharton County, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. MERCER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 84) directing the 
Secretary of War to issue tents for the use of the Grand Army 
rem mega at Waterloo, Nebr.—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. SULZER: A joint resolution (H. Res. 85) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing 
for the election of Senators by the votes of the qualified electors 
of the States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 86) declaring that a state of 

ublic war exists in Cuba, and that belligerent rights be accorded 
to the Cuban government—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


: 


Under clause 1 of Rule ZEU. private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 3973) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Sebastian Beck- 
ert—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 2974) to remove the charge of desertion from 
re military record of Boaz Ford—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3975) for the relief of Michael A. Dace—to 
the Committee on War Claims. / 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 3976) to grant on to Rachel 
Cameron Vasey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 3977) for the relief of 
John W. Stevens—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3978) for the relief of Cassius G. Foster—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3979) to pension Mrs. Catharine Shipley—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3980) to pension Mrs. George W. Champney— 
to jc rip m anes Pensions. EE 

so, a bill (H. R. 3981 nting a pension to Sarah Berry—to 

the Committee on Tavalid 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3982) to define the status and for the relief 
of the heirs or legal representatives of certain recruits for the 
Fourteenth. Kansas Cavalry Volunteers who were killed at 
Lawrence, Kans., August 21, 1863, by guerrillas—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 3983) for the benefit of George 
Furst, of Louisville, 5 the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FARIS: A bill (H. R. 3984) for the purpose of correct- 


ing the mili record of Courtney Hays, Troops C and E, First 
United States ns—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3985) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of William Cruse, of Prairieton, Vigo County, 
Ind.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3986) granting a pension to Daniel W. Harris— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3987) to pension Sarah P. Munson—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: A bil (H. R. 3988) removing charge of de- 
sertion from George J. Dennis, Company C, Thirty-third New 
Jersey Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JETT: A bill (H. R. 3989) forthe relief of Sergt. James 
W. Kingon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3990) to remove the charge of desertion from 
12 record of John R. Butler to the Committee on Military Af- 


airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3991) for the relief of Henry J. Fleming—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SULZER: A bill (H. R. 3992) granting a pension to 
James Boyle—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3993) for the relief of Thomas Thacher—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3994) granting a pension to Margaret Bren- 
nan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8995) for the relief of the heirs of Henry 
Herrman—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 3996) tocorrect the mili- 
tary record of C. W. Noell—to the Committee on Mili Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3997) grantinga pensionto Elizabeth Wright— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 8998) granting a pension to Christena Smith 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 3999) for the relief of Abram Hammond—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a biil (H. R. 4000) for the relief of John Peterson—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: A bill (H. R. 4001) granting a pension 
to Robert Fletcher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY: A bill (H. R. 4005) for the relief of Ben- 
jamin J. Kilbourn—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4008) to place the name of John B. Turchin 
on the pension roll at the rate of $50 per month—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. wed to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam C. Johnson, late of Company F, Ninety-first Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry—to tho Committee on Militar airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4008) for the relief of Sarah Grissom—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4009) granting a pension to John W. Hart- 
ley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4010) for relief of Charles Riddle—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4011) to remove the c e of desertion from 
the record of Peter Gehm, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regi- 
ne Illinois Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4012) for the relief of John Bretz, of Spring- 
field, Ill.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4013) for the relief of Patterson & Striffler, of 
Springfield, III.—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4014) for the relief of Brig. Gen. William P. 
Carlin, retired—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4015) granting a pension. to Nancy Hollen- 
bank, formerly Nancy Boaz, formerly Nancy Yeley, a hospital 
nurse during the war of the rebellion—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4016) for the relief of Benjamin F. Fox—to 
Uy Me COUSINS: A bill (H. R. 401 

y Mr.. : ill (H. R. 4017 ting a sion to 
Mrs. D. M. Hogan—to the Committee on erid 5 

By Mr. LANDIS: A bill (H. R. 4018) to increase the pension of 
Philip Caslow—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4019) for the relief of William J. Kline—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4020) for the relief of Joseph H. Johnson—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4021) granting a pension to Robert B. Smith— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4022) granting a pension to Merrick J. Buck 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4023) ting a pension to John B. Farren— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4024) for the relief of Calvin Weaver—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, z 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4025) granting a eum to Isaac N. John- 
son—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 4026) granting a 
pension to Samuel T. Derry—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. TODD: A bill (H. R. 4027) for the relief of William H. 


Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 4028) for the relief of Emogene C. Crawford— 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following puisoue and papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: Petition of Maggie E. Lyons and 
othér members of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Marissa, III., in favor of a Sunday-rest law—to the Committee on 


Also, paper to accompany House bill granting a pension to 
Rachel G. lems the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Columbia, Pa.; also 
petition of citizens of Oxford, Pa., in favor of restricting immi- 
gration—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HiLBORN: Resolutions of the San Francisco (Cal) 
Labor Council, opposing the treaty for the annexation of the 
Hawaiian Islands—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the Building Trades Council of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., H. C. Hincken, president, favoring the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RIDGEL Y: Petition of Percy Daniels, to accompany 
House bill No. 3903, favoring graduated property tax—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. UPDEGRAFF: Petition of J. H. Williams and other 
citizens of Meservey, Iowa, in behalf of Cuban independence—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Gen. Milo L. Sherman, of Iowa; also petition 
of Thomas L. Green and 37 other ex-soldiers, in favor of the qu 
sage of a service-pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ZENOR: Papers to accompany House bill No. 2384, for 
the relief of George R the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill No. 2463, for the relief of 
Henry Bott—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 24, 1897. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Friday, July 23, 1897.] 


The Senate reassembled at the expiration of the recess at 10 
o'clock a. m. 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR ISHAM G. HARRIS. 
Mr. BATE. Mr. President, as the session is so near a close and 
the death of my colleague so recent, I can not, before final adjourn- 
ment, have a day set apart, as is customary, to pay tribute to his 
memory. Therefore, after consultation with his friends, I desire 
to indicate a day in the early part of the next session, and I shall 
name Thursday, the 13th of January, 1898. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Imove that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After twenty minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNINd, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the Following enrolled bill and joint resolution; 

they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 2188) to give the consent of Congress to a compact 
entered into between the States of South Dakota and Nebraska 
respecting the boundary between said States; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make 
investigation into the regie contract " system. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. BATE introduced a bill (S. 2132) for the relief of George 
A. Dickel & Co., at Nashville, Tenn.; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PLATT of New York introduced a bill (S. 2483) for the 
relief of J. B. Cornell and others; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. PENROSE introduced a bill (S. 2484) for the relief of the 
Old Dominion Granite Company; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


THE TARIFF BILL, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, yesterday when I was taken from 
the floor by the recess I was discussing the lumber schedule of 
the bill,so far as it will have an effect on the farmers of the United 
States, and especially on the farmers of the State of Nebraska, 
which I have the honor to represent in part in this Chamber. i 
will continue the discussion on that line for a moment. 

In 1893 the lumber companies, coal companies, and like organi- 
zations had formed such combinations in Nebraska to the detri- 
ment of the consumers that it became necessary to enact a law 
for their protection, and the legislature of 1893 passed chapter 
49 of the laws of that year, entitled ** An act to prohibit lumber 
dealers, coal dealers, or other persons, companies, partnerships, 
or associations from entering into any contract or agreement or 
combination to pool or fix the price at which lumber or coal shall 
be sold, and to provide punishment for violation of the same.” I 
will ask leave to incorporate in my remarks the entire act, which 
is short, as a part thereof, and I will not now consume the time 
of the Senate by reading it. 


CHAPTER 49. 


An act to prohibit lumber dealers, coal dealers, or other persons, compani 
partnerships, or associations from entering into any contract or neni 
or combination to pool or fix the price at which lumber or coal be sold, 


and to provide punishment for violation of the same. 


Be it enacted by the legislature of the State of Nebraska: 

SECTION 1. That it shall be unlawful for any lumber dealer or lumber deal- 
ers, coal dealer or coal dealers, partnership, company, corporation, or 
tion of lumber dealers, coal dealers, or any other person or persons, partner- 
ship, company, corporation, or association to enter into any agreement, con- 
tract, or combination with any other lumber dealer or lumber dealers, coal 
dealer or coal dealers, partnership, company, corporation, association, per- 
son, or party for the pooling or fixing of prices of different and compe 
dealers and sellers, or to divide between them the aggregate or net proceeds 


of the eardings of such dealers and sellers, or any portion thereof, or for fix- 


ing the price at which any lumber dealer or lumber dealers, coal dealer or 
coal dealers, tnership, company, corporation, or association of lumber 
dealers or dealers,or any other 


rson or persons, partnership, compan: 
all sell lumber oe coal, and in case a 
of prices of dif- 
tween them the 


corporation. association, or party 
any agreement, contract, or combination for such poolin 
ferent and competing dealers and sellers, or to divide 
aggregate or net proceeds of the e gs of dealers and sellers, or any 
quum thereof, or for fixing in iy M manner the price at which any lum- 
r dealer or lumber dealers, coal dealer or coal dealers, partnership, com- 
pany, corporation, or association of lumber dealers or coal dealers, or any 
other persons, partnership, company, corporation,or association for dealin 
in coal or lumber shall sell lumber or coal, of for fixing in any manner a miu 
mum price at which any lumber dealer or lumber dealers, coal dealer or coal 
dealers, partnership, company, corporation; or association shall sell lumber or 
coal, each day of its continuance s be deemed a separate offense, and shall 
be punished as hereinafter provided. 
sel = That in case any lumber dealer lumber dealers, coal 8 or 
c ealers, or any person or persons, partnership, com , corpora 
or association subject to the provisions of this Soe aball an: v AGRO 15 DA 
done, or knowingly suffer or pe t to be done, any act, matter, or thing in 
this act prohibited or decla. to be unlawful, or shall omit to do any act, 
matter, or thing in this act required to be done, such lumber dealer or lumber 
dealers, coal dealer or coal 


in any such action 9 for the recovery of damages under the provisions 


of this act the court before whom the same shall be pending may compel any 
lumber dealer or lumber dealers, coal dealer or coal dealers, partnershi 
company, corporation, or association of lumber dealers or coal dealers, an 


any pe pan 
Subject to the provisions of this act, or any director, officer, receiver, trustee, 
agent, rye ar clerk of them, or either of them defendant in such action 


the person Ly 
ing, but such evidence or testimony shall not be used against such person 
the trial of any criminal proceedings. 

SEC. 3. That any lumber dealer or lumber dealers, coal dealer or coal 
dealers, partnership, company, corporation, or association, person or persons, 
subject to the provisions of this act, orany director or officer, or any receiver, 
trustee, clerk, lessee, agent, or person acting for or employed by them, or 
either of them, who alone or with ME other 8 partnership, com- 
pany, corporation, or association shall willfully suffer or permit to be done 
any act, matter, or thing in this act prohibitive, or declared to be unlawful, 
or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall willfully omit or fail to do pay act, 
matter or thing in this act required to be done, or shall cause or wi ngly 
suffer or permit any act, matter. or thing so directed by this act not to 
done, or shall aid or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be guilty of 
any infraction of any of the provisions of this act, or shall aid or abet therein, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be fined in any sum not less fend and not more than $1,000, or imprison- 
ment in the county Jan not ex ing six months, or both fine and imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court, and shall moreover be liable to the suit 
of the party injured or . 

Approved April 10, A. D. 1 


Barbed wire is of very great importance to the people of Ne- 
braska, and has been from the first settlement of the State. Our 
people, by force of the fact that Nebraska is a treeless State, have 

n compelled to use barbed wire to construct their fences. In 


* r 


1897. 


1883 the legislature 


then in the control of the Republican party, 

passed a joint resolution memorializing and requesting Congress 

that the duty be removed from barbed wire and the material it is 

manufactured from. I will read chapter 111 of the acts of that 

year: 

Memorial and joint resolution requesting that the duty be removed off of 

barbed wire and the material it is manufactured from. 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

Whereas the article of barbed wire and the material from which itis made 


on the same: 

Be it resolve 
hereby requ: 
duty, so it may be pieron on the free list. > 

Eesolved, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, instructed to trans- 
mitacertified copy of this memorial and joint resolution to our Senators and 
Representatives in Con è 

pproved February 21, A. D. 1883. 

At that early day the Republican party of Nebraska became 
committed to free barbed wire. It has never changed its position 
since, neither in party platform nor by the action of the legisla- 
ture. While it may not be entirely germane to the discussion, 
yet I regard the wishes of the Republican party as expressed in 
my State through the legislature of which it had control as en- 
titled to some consideration in this Chamber when we are consid- 
ering the p e of a tariff bill. 

The duty on barbed wire, as I understand it, is left practicall 
where it was before, at one cent and three-quarters on the pound. 
If I am mistaken in that I beg to be corrected. I will ask the 
Senator from Iowa if the tariff on barbed wire is not in this bill 
as it is under the present law, 1} cents per pound. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwilllook. I suppose the Senator's statement 
is 1 0 8 tially correct. There never has been any barbed wire 
imported. 

Mr. ALLEN. There never has been any imported because the 
tariff is prohibitory. 

Mr. ALLISON. The present tariff is prohibitory. 

Mr. ALLEN. The present tariff is prohibitory, and the present 
tariff is the McKinley rate of one cent and three-fourths a pound, 
as 1 understand it. 

We hadthis matter before the Fifty-fourth Congress quite fully, 
and the Democratic party at one time really had serious intentions 
to make barbed wire free. But the exigencies of politics entered 
into the 1 Am Wilson es d 2 It was neces- 
sary, to carry out a politi purpose, an e farmers’ interests 
in barbed wire were croppen although I am glad to say the gen- 
tleman in whose interest the change was made was not returned 
to Congress inaccordance with the understanding had at the time. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is 13 cents a pound. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then it was drop a quarter of a cent; but it 
is prohibitory at that rate, for barbed wire can be manufactured 
and is manufactured in this country and sold at a great profit to 
the jobbers for less than 12 cents a pound. I want to repeat that 
statement so that if anybody does me the honor to read my strag- 
gling remarks he may remember it. Barbed wire is manufac- 
tured in this country and sold at a profit to jobbers for less than 
the tax imposed ead ound on it. 

Mr. ISON. ere is no doubt about that. 

on ALLEN. The Senator from Iowa says there is no doubt 
about it. 

Mr, ALLISON. That is true of nails; and it is true of a great 
many articles in these schedules. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is true of nails, and it is true of a great many 
articles. I am glad to hear this confession. If that be true, 
why keep this duty? Why make the duty prohibitory? Why 
permit the manufacturer to exact a tax on barbed wire that is in 
excess of the cost of production and a reasonable profit? It is 
simply in the interest of the barbed-wire trust. And here we 
come across one of those powerful engines of destruction again; 
and the interest of 10,000,000 farmers in the United States, who 
are compelled to use barbed wire, is placed at the mercy of a 
barbed-wire trust. 

This compels the farmers of Nebraska to pay 3 cents and as high 
as 4 cents a pound for barbed wire with which to fence their farms 
and pastures that they ought to purchase in a fair competitive 
market at 2 cents, or 2} cents at the outside. By this means there 
is a drain of hundreds of thousands of dollars annually on them. 
They must pay the exactions; they must pay what is demanded 
of them, or their fields and pastures must go unfenced. 

The Appeoa of the legislature of Nebraska, which doubtless 
was supplemented by alike appeal fróm other States, seems to 
have fallen on deaf ears or on unfeeling hearts, for, notwithstand- 
ing this and other like appeals, farmers have been bound hand and 
foot by legislation enacted by the An party, and by the 
Democratic party, too, in 1894, and subjected to the cold mercies 
of the barbed-wire trust. 

How different itis when we are to consider the interest of the 
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moneyed aristocracy. Nothing the farmers can present in this 
Chamber is even given respectful attention or respectful discus- 
sion, to say nothing about obtaining votes in its favor; but it is 
all right for the sharks and 5 of Wall street to 
make $32,000,000 out of sugar stocks since the Dingley bill was 
reported to the House of Representatives. It was charged a week 
ago by one of the public journals of this country—a reliable jour- 
nal—that since the Dingley bill was reported to the House of 
Representatives a few weeks ago, over $32.000,000 had been made 
on the New York stock market by reason of the upward tendency 
of sugar stock. That is all right. it is said. That is legitimate 
business according to the idea of certain Senators. 

It was all right, according to Republican Senators, for J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and his associates to make $27,000,000 out of the 
ilegal issue of Government bonds during the late Administra- 
tion of Grover Cleveland. The bonds were illegal, and no man 
knew that better than Cleveland when he ordered them issued. 
There is not a court in the United States having jurisdiction of 
the subject-matter, if it administered the law honestly, that would 
not hold those bonds illegalif they were sued on. There was no 
Statute for their issuance. They had no more legal effect, con- 
sidered as legal instruments, than they would have if they had 
been issued by me or by some other private individual. And yet 
$27,000,000 was made by J. Pierpont Morgan and his syndicate 
out of the issuance of those bonds, and not one word of condem- 
nation or complaint has been heard from the Republican side of 
this Chamber. 

But. Mr. President, when the farmers of this country. upon 
whose industry depend for success all other industries, ask for 
the slightest measure of relief, for the slightest benefit from leg- 
islation, they are turned away contemptuonsly, and we are told 
gravely that legislation can not create values. It would be well 
for the farmers of this country to know that the legislation of 
Russia is as beneficial to them as the legislation of the United 
States Congress. 

Ihad occasion a few days ago to call attention to the favoritism 
in this bill. I directed attention to the fact that the Maine lum- 
bering interests were placing New Brunswick lumber in the 
markets of the United States free of duty. The senior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE], whom I do not notice in the Chamber 
at this moment, said I was mistaken about it; that my statement 
was incorrect. When I asked him why lumber could not be manu- 
factured in Maine and floated down the St. John River. he said 
that could not be done. Not having visited that section of the 
country, I was necessarily compelled to accept his statement, al- 
though I took it cum grano salis. I now have a telegram from a 
gentleman who knows something about it, and I will read it. He 
is a gentleman in Saginaw, Mich., who has interests in Maine and 
has visited that section of the country and understands what he 


isspeaking of. 
SAGINAW, MICH., March 23, 1897. 
Senator ALLEN of Nebraska, Washington: 


Senator HALE misstated when said could not cut St. John timber in 
Maine sawmills. I examined that region last summer. There are sa i 
at Edmunston and Coners, on New Brunswick side, on Lewis Conta Railroad, 
and a hundred sawmills could be built on Maine side river, and lumber 
by rail, taking entire St. John product. I refer to General Alger 
an ngressman BRUCKER for my reliability: they know. Will read this to 
Senate so they may see how wrong it is to strike American labor out of bill? 


The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] had called attention to 
that singular omission. 


MAURICE QUINN. 


Mr. President, that seems to be a satisfactory explanation of the 
real situation in Maine. I had information long ago respecting 
this matter that led me to the conclusion stated fn this telegram, 
that lumber manufactured from trees grown in New Brunswick 
on British soil are marked as Maine logs, cut by Canadian labor, 
and floated down the St. John River by Canadian labor, and 
brought into the United States free of duty, on the supposition 
that they were logs cut by American labor in the State of Maine. 

There has been a great deal of pollyfoxing about this matter. 
Whenever the question has been mentioned here it has been about 
half explained and dropped; it has been explained in very muddy 
language and in a very singular manner. I made the open state- 
ment several weeks ago, and I repeat it, that the Maine lumber 
dealers are men not only interested in the lumber camps of Maine, 
but in the lumber camps in Canada, or at least on British soil, 
are cutting and floating into this country as Maine logs millions 
of feet of lumber annually entirely free of duty, and whenever 
the American consumer of that lumber is required to purchase it 
he does not reap any of the benefits of the frand committed on the 
Government by the previous tariff bills. The price exacted of 
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him is as high as though the lumber or the logs had not been To-day a man, my neighbor—there he stands— 
floated into the United States and received free of duty. This is M CE 6 th, 
one 5 3 and one of the great iniquities of the pend- He tossed sed not high his old straw hat in air 
s ; up his voice in whoop-hurra 

en, Mr. President, we come to another question which is For Oe O05 in Yurrup. Be we men 
rankly unjust in its application to the United States. We havea With ten-inch patobes on our worn-out pants 
treaty with the Hawaiian Islands that expired years ago by limi- Sees, such bulldozing? Man. or foala? 
tation, by which bce: nro permitted to bring into this country Zoete pese 8 rA. Phe speak to ye— 


sugar free of duty. e interests of this country demand the can- 
cellation of that treaty. It has menaced us every year since I have 
been a member of this Chamber. 

It has been denounced by Republicans, by Democrats, and by 
Populists, too: and n whenever & measure is introduced here, 
either as an original bill or as an amendment to some pending bill, 
to cancel the treaty, it meets with persistent opposition on the 
other side of the Chamber, or itis speeded into some committee 
room from which it is never returned; and we are not even 
treated to a statement of the reasons actuating the Finance Com* 
mittee. We are treated as children who are not to be informed 
of what is going on. 

The Government loses from seven to eight million dollars of 
revenueannually from the enforcement of this treaty, and receives 
nothing in return. The Hawaiian Islands are made the gateway 
through which are shipped into this country every year thousands 
of tons of sugar that were not produced in those islands, Sir, it 
is like pouring water into a spigot and letting it run out through 
the bung of a barrel. We put a tax on imported sugar, and yet 
we open the ports of the Pacific to the importation without duty 
of sugars manufactured in the Hawaiian Islands and in all the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

Why has not this matter been attended to by the Finance Com- 
mittee? Iregret that each member of that committee is now ab- 
sent, and that there is nobody here representing the committee to 
look after the interests of the ing bill. I suppose it will take 
care of itself, or that they will be around about 3 o'clock, when the 
time comes to vote, and there will be no explanation. 

Mr. President, if this kind.of conduct keeps on. for a few years 
longer, the people of this country will rise up and curse the Con- 
p guilty of it. The time will come when the people will not 

rovoked further, when they will not submit to being robbed 
and deprived of their rights Congress after Congress. The time 
will come, sir, as it very nearly came a year ago, when the 1 
of the United States in their sovereign might will rise and hurl 
from power every man who has been unfaithful to his trust, how- 
ever specious his arguments may be and however much he may 
try to defend himself before them. Yet, sir, it is true the people 
can be deceiyed to some extent; and they have been deceived. 

I know of no way of bringing the fact to the attention of the 
country more forcibly than by reading a paraphrase of Rienzi's 
address to the Romans, which I find in a Minnesota paper, and I 
presume it was written by a Minnesotian. How truthfully this 
Republican pointsout the fact that he and his fellow-citizens have 
been deceived! He says: 


Icame not here to talk. Ye know too well 


fools, whose leaders are 
And boodl ingste: ie eate: 8 te) 

ers, r rs—pie eaters of petty no 
Hach i End tracts as big ge ti 


bold enough to call a halt, 
For fear the dear old party will be hurt— 
Fools, bound by that strange spell, a party name! 


And so it ran for ten or fifteen years, 

Until the panic came, and then next thing, 

The prices of his products fell so low 

He couldn't keep his int'rest up, and then 

His little home was gone—in one short hour 

The mort. had gobbled everything! 1 
What did this brother then? Bless your simple heart, 
He tightened up his well-worn party collar, 

And with a desp'rate look upon his face, 
Resistless, to the pie counter pressed his wa: 

And when he'd eaten, stuffed his pockets wed, 
Then pinned his bel o’er his heart, * 


y Jal 
And wisely Su weed strutted to and fro, 


Until the spirit of mighty Jefferson 

Looked down from heaven's battlements and saw— 
Then turned and do think what deeds are done 
By fools, because of that strange spell—a name! 

To think that men who talk in loud protest 

*Gainst being rob hty ionaires 
Should stand in simpe: 


ence while their ts 
Are drained of every penny by thieving . 


Because, forsooth! thane selfsame thieves do wear 
bels on their breasts, just like unto their own. 


Mr. President, that man had a keen appreciation of the frame 
of mind of certain voters in the United States. In every thieving 
campaign which has been made, in all the stock dobbing of party 
politics, many people have been deceived by the simple name 
Republican.“ They have not learned that all the glory and honor 
of that party departed years ago and that there is nothing buta 
name left of it. It had a grand history; but, Mr. President, its 
Lincolns, its Sumners, its Wendell Phillipses, its Greeleys—its , 
great founders—are dead; and in the place of those who marched 
at its head and were present in its foris and its triumphs come 
the former camp followers to lead; and, unfortunately for our 
country, many voters have not yet learned the fact. 

I regret to note the fact that party success is made paramount 
to patriotism. Iregret to know that many men, old and gray 
and wise in the service of their country, are willing to subordi- 
nate the interests of their country and their countrymen to part; 
success and y triumph. Before I entered this Chamber, an 
when my schoolboy 1 ing was fresh with me, I had formed 
the impression that the United States Senate was a place where 
demagogy and where pettifogging were absent. I had formed the 
impression that every Senator, when he took the oath of office, 
was a patriot and not a isan: and while he held allegiance 
to a particular party because he believed in the principles of that 
party, if it had principles, that he was capable, in the interests of 

is country, of rising above partisan prejudice and partisan bias 
and above the decree of caucuses—acting in the true interests 
of his comer, even though it led him from his party. 

I regret, Mr. President, to find that I was mistaken, and that 
this Senate is controlled as absolutely for partisan pur asa 
ward caucus would be controlled in any city or village of the land. 

Mr. President, to return a moment to a matter which I dis- 
cussed yesterday, I want to insert in the RECORD an analysis 
of the vote of the United States last year, including the vote of 
the State of Ohio, and I will say no more about the State of Ohio 
than to place this in the RECORD and let those who see fit to read 
it judge for themselves whether my statement on yesterday waa 
correct or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GaALLINGER in the chair). 
Without objection, the table referred to by the Senator will be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Paper showing the vote cast in 6 at the recent election, together with a comparison of the vote Sor McKinley and Bryan with that cast for 


, Cleveland, and Weaver at the previous sidential election. 
Maximum) Fraudu- Cleveland 
Vote For For 
te. legitimat lent | ority. | Harrison. and 
Sta returned. 3 x oto McKinley.| Bryan. | Majority . 
Uncontested sure States. 
278,796 105,711 173,085 208, 814 180,017 
819,836 551,909 208, 469 609,459 ,459 
221,907 133,075 87,602 158, 068 172, 011 
728, 300 427,127 301,172 516,011 , 978 
135, 294 154, 785 19,491 113,256 176,251 
37,512 110, 168 72,000 40,974 98,605 
...... dueqasegs ni godadebqua QUU EI QUEREP 207 222,500 |.........- Ma 102, 564 115,624 13,000 87,213 108,077 
—.— S E E ANEA O E E L OE OE A PE E 28. bu 350,000 |............ 158,541 171,810 13,209 157,211 103,111 
r e Sie 92, 435 98.400 ].— 2e ne 39, 153 51,646 12, 493 86, 460 45,898 
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Paper showing the vote cast in twenty-four States at the recent election, together with a comparison of the vote for McKinley and Bryan, etc.—Continued. 


State. 


Contested States. 


EB 


gs 888828282333 


ÉzERREEBE 


ERH 


Mr.ALLEN. Mr. President, over forty years of my life have 
been spent on the western side of the Mississippi River. Forty 
ago last February, when not quite 10 years of age, I moved to 

the State of Iowa, then sparsely settled and largely in the possession 


of savage tribes. But two small spurs of railway had been con- 
structed, and they have since grown into great trunk lines, reach- 
ing from Chicago to the far West. Ihaveseen that State and the 
States west of it settled and developed by a brave band of pioneer 
men and women. Within the lifetime of men and women of middle 

now present the territory comprising the Commonwealth of 
Nebraska was an unbroken wilderness of prairie, inhabited by 
rude and savage tribes, ing with each other and on pioneer 
settlers. It was inhabited by wild animals indigenous to the lati- 
tude, and it took great courage and fortitude to push westward and 
establish homes in that State. 

The pioneers of any cause commend themselves to the consider- 
ation of mankind. He who carries the torch of civilization intoa 
benighted country and erects the cross of Christ where it was not 
found before deserves well of mankind, and he who advances the 
interests of the human race, depriving himself and family of the 
benefits of an old and well-established civilization and erects a 
home in a country not peopled before and braves hardships and 
privations, is entitled at least to respectful treatment at the hands 
of his fellow-men. And he who erects cities and towns where 
none existed, builds churches, schoolhouses, academies, colleges, 
and universities in a land that had been given to savagery but a 
short time before, merits just treatment at the hands of his Gov- 


ernment. 

Thirty-five years ago, as I said, Nebraska was an unbroken wil- 
derness of prairie. e was scarcely a schoolhouse or church 
within its boundaries, A few might have been found scattered 
along the western shore of the Missouri River, but the State was 
practically without the benefit of educational opportunities, reli- 

ious or secular. To-day there stand there many cities and villa 

fhat will rival theoldest sections of our country in beauty of archi- 
tecture and in the thrift, intelligence, and ene 
still these people areencounte many of thedi ipie Raed pio- 
neer life at the present time. eir work, thus far, has been well 
done, but it has not been completed,andit will not be until taken 
up by generations to follow, as the work of civilization has been 
taken up and completed in older sections of the Union by succeed- 
ing generations. Tens of thousands of homes are yet to be built, 
and tens of thousands are yet to be furnished and ornamented 
with the necessities and conveniences indispensable to a high state 
of civilization. 

The people I have the honor to dí rw Se in part in this Cham- 
ber are as brave, intelligent, and -fearing a people as ever 
bore aloft the banner of civilization in this or in any other coun- 
try. They are, the most of them, citizens of the United States to 
the manner born. They are flesh of our flesh and blood of our 
blood, and are entitled to fair treatment at the hands of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I have asked nothing for my people that I would not willingly 
concede to others. I ask just treatment at the hands of Congress 
for all. I ask that the burden of taxation be lifted from them us 
far as can be done consistently with the raising of necessary reve- 
nue to conduct the affairs of the Government. This consideration 
they certainly are entitled to, and they are entitled to enjoy their 
full portion of benefit, if any, to come to the people of the United 
States through tariff taxation. 

I could not, „5 my sense of duty to them, ask for 
less, and they should not be content with less. ey will not shirk 
their full share of ibility in the affairs of our country, how- 
ever onerous this bill may be and however destructive its provi- 
sions. The people of Nebraska are not revolutionists; they are 


of the people, and 


For For Cleveland 
Majority. | Harrison. and 
McKinley. Weaver 
222,152 8,700 136,978 104,745 32,231 92,730 114, 662 
189, 875 8, 300 104, 414 92,927 11,487 80,293 88, 633 
920. 000 94, 500 527,945 478, DAT 49, 400 405, 187 418, 967 
514,598 29,700 293.327 231,251 56, 076 222,108 222.088 
597,000 39, 700 $23,719 305, 771 17,948 255, 615 234, 948 
954, 000 137,000 607, 130 466, 703 140, 427 399, 288 448, 487 
402, 600 43,900 218,171 217,890 281 135, 441 108, 961 
444, 000 71,900 289, 293 225,741 14,552 219,088 216,871 
416, 650 31,400 260,135 185, 528 104, 607 187,244 170, 791 
328, 440 12,100 193, 501 139, 626 53,875 122, 136 130, 977 
89, 600 7,200 48,711 46, 139 1,972 35, 002 41,208 
212,000 22,000 146, 588 144, 776 1,812 118,174 143, 485 
291, 600 30, 400 143,774 168,176 20,600 99,973 160, 100 
633, 600 41,100 304, 940 3 58,712 226, 824 K 
493, 800 46. 100 164,886 $ 208, 413 74,475 4 


not anarchists. They are a patriotic, loyal, intelligent, and law- 
abiding people, and they are prepared to fight their battles at the 
ballot box, on the rostrum, and wherever intelligence is to prevail, 
with the weapons of the intellect alone. 

Mr. President, I look forward with some solicitude for their 
welfare. I feel that the imposition of a rate of taxation running, 
on an ave , to 55 per cent ad valorem on articles they will be 
compelled to consume will be a ter burden on them than they 
can r. L feel that they will have just cause to complain, and 
I do not doubt that this bill will carry with it misery and want 
to many localities. But, sir, I have performed my duty as far as 
Icould. I have been, and am now, willing to stand here in oppo- 
sition to the of this bill until the silent and sullen major- 
ity are forced, by parliamentary tactics within our reach, to relax 
their hold on the le of Nebraska and the great West and 
South. I would wage this battle as much for the South as I would 
for the gallant men and women who inhabit the State of my 
adoption, and in doing so I would not needlessly do or say aught 
that would injure the citizens of any other part of this Union. 

Mr. President, I realize that this billis tobecomealaw. Pro- 
tection has poisoned a small portion of the Democratic party, 
and the disease will carry off one victim atleast, It will be im- 
possible for us to defeat the bill, and in view of the fact that 
tariff has not been made an issue by the Populist party, to which 
I owe allegiance, and the further fact that my vote, if cast against 
the measure, will not prevent its passage, I have deemed it wise 
and in accordance with the ju ent of a conference of Populist 
Senators and Members of the House, to refrain from voting, as I 
refrained from voting on the final passage of the bill a few weeks 


0. 

The tariff must no longer be an issue in American politics, and it 
will be if this bill should be defeated. The effect of this measure will 
be to demonstrate to the people that they were in 1896 again hood- 
winked and deceived to their detriment. They will learn thatthe 
great twin evils, industrial depression and financial paralysis, are 
to be removed only by the Government turning its attention hon- 
estly and patriotically to the solution of the money question on 
sound and scientific principles. If this Governmentis to be given 
over to the money power of Lombard and Wall streets, it will 
perish from the face of the earth, and on its ashes will be erected 
an oligarchy, or an aristocracy, if not,indeed, monarchy itself. 
lt behooves the wise, far-seeing, clear-headed, and patriotic peo- 
ple of the United States to stand guard and watch their Govern- 
ment with jealous care. If they do, it will be preserved to bless 
the generations of their posterity. If they do not, no man can 
foretell the widespread disaster and devastation it will create. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, I had not proposed to say any- 
thing more about this bill until I saw a statement in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD purporting to be a schedule of the value of 
certain sugars prepared by a Treasury official, one of the General 
Appraisers at New York. 

e subject of sugar is a very delicate subject to the other side. 

It is one upon which the other side of the Chamber do not, I sup- 
pose, desire to hear any further argument, . perhaps, that 
argument on that schedule has been exhausted. The sugar sched- 
ule is the most important by far of all the schedules of this bill. 
It has caused more discussion and attracted more attention than 
any other, and it will have results, after this bill has passed, of 
great moment to the people. Behind this schedule stands an 
artificiallegislative trust. Some trusts are natural—for instance, 
the oil trust; perhaps railroad trusts, to a degree—but this trust 
is a pure creation of legislation. It originated in legislation, and 
it draws its daily existence from legislation. By legislation it 
makes these enormous profits, which cause the common and pre- 
ferred stock of this institution to bear such large dividends. 
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Mr. President, I find in the Recorp of the 22d instant a state- 


ment prepared by Hon. George G. Tichenor, of the Board of United 
States Appraisers, showing the sugar differential under the Wilson 
tariff law and the proposed tariff. The great object, it appears to 
me, of our friends upon the other side has been not to show that 
this is a good bill or a good schedule, but to show that the Wilson 
schedule was worse—a kind of tu quoque argument; but it does 
not follow that because the Wilson schedule was bad, our friends 
ought to adopt another bad schedule, but rather that they should 
disregard the Wilson schedule and adopt a good schedule without 
reference to other schedules of a bad character. 

But this gentleman appears to have based his calculations on a 
source from which I did not think sugar ingenuity could draw any 
comfort. The whole calculation is on St. Croix raw sugar, 
which represents, according to the note at the bottom of the table, 
about the medium raw sugars imported in the first four months 
of the present year, and on refined sugar whose entered value was 
2.47. The gentleman takes the sugar of St. Croix, a little island 
out in the Atlantic, so small in its pbs ao roducing capacity 
that it hardly has any place as one o e sugar-producing 
countries. 

The peculiarity of this schedule is that these St. Croix sugars 
are taken, disregarding the basis upon which the Senator from 

Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] places his first schedule, or his Sen- 
ate amendment schedule, to show that the Wilson law gives more 
differential than the present proposed conference report. He 
takes his basis from an unknown island almost (I hardly remem- 
bered it) whose sugar-producing capacity is very small, and predi- 
cates an argument upon the sugars produced on that little island, 
and for the purposes of the argument he shows that the sugars in 
that island are of comparatively little value. He commences at 
87 degrees of seme strength, and he gives the ordinary 
raw sugars of that island at87 degrees a value of $1.5375 per hun- 
dred pounds, and he goes on down the scale, giving the price of 
sugar testing 88 by the polariscope as $1.60 per hundred pounds, 
and soon, I insert the table as part of my remarks. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Sugar differential under Wilson tariff and proposed tariff.* 
[Prepared by Hon. George G. Tichenor, Board of United States Appraisers.] 


Duty onamount nec- " 
Average to make 100 pueri par 100 
D entered pounds refined. 
Wilson | Proposed 
tariff. tariff. 
ts. Cents. Cents. 
87. 76. 43 94.87 24.75 
88. 78.34 32.96 23.01 
89. 80.16 31.14 21.42 
90. — 81.88 29.42 19.96 
91. 83.52 21.18 18.62 
92. 85.00 26. 24 17.42 
93. 86.50 24.80 16.35 
94. 87.55 23.45 15.41 
95. 89.11 22.19 14.59 
96.. 90.28 21.02 13.91 
97.. 90.02 21.28 13.37 
98. 89. 68 22. 62 13.54 
99. 88.88 22.42 12.65 
100 89 22.30 12.50 


* Based on St. Croix raw sugar, which represents about the medium raw 
sugars imported in the first four months of the present year, and on German 
fine refined sugar, whose entered value was 247. Duty on 100 pounds German 
fine under Wilson tariff (40 per cent plus 12} cents), $1.113; under aed < 
tariff, $1.95. Dutch refined sugar was valued at 2.60, and therefore the er- 
ential as st this refined sugar would be 5.2 cents higher per hundred 
pounds under the Wilson tariff t. is stated above, and would be the same 


as stated under the pr: tariff. Granulated or hard can not be 


made of sugars below 87 degrees, and therefore the differential on the low 
grades is immaterial. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. Tichenor then, taking the number of 
pounds of raw sugar at these different tests to make a pound of 
refined, makes the differential under the Wilson law at the 87- 
degree test to be 34.87 cents per 100 pounds, and under the pro- 
posed bill he makes the differential 24.75 cents, giving this bill a 

. differential of about 10 points less than the Wilson Act, and the 
whole calculation up to 100 will show according to this basis a 
differential of about 10 points in favor of the proposed conference 
report over the differential carried in the Wilson bill. ^ 

r. President, I wish to know how it is possiblethat this official 
of the United States has, in the first instance, undertaken to form 
a schedule showing the differential between the Wilson Act and 
the proposed conference report, and secondly, how it is possible 
that he has taken St. Croix sugars as a basis of valuation. He 
searched the world to find a little island out in the Atlantic that 
produces sugar of a very low value upon which to make this cal- 
culation showing the differential in this bill less than the differ- 
ential in the Wilson Act. 

This gentleman does not agree in the price of sugar at these dif- 
ferent polariscopic tests with the distinguished Senator from Rhode 


Island [Mr. ArpRicH]. That distinguished Senator took the 
price of sugar at 88 degrees from an average comparison of the 
importations for the month of March to be $1.97 instead of $1.60. 
At 89 degrees, instead of $1.66, as Mr. Tichenor has, he took tho 
value to be $2.01. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator understands that the table which 
he is now commenting upon is one taking the price of sugars as 
shown by the appraisers at New York for the average of four 


months, and is not an estimate, as I understand it, at all. It is an 
average on the actual importations and prices. 
Mr. CAFFERY. This table was incorporated into the RECORD 


by the eee chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
eans of the House. He bases his argument upon it to show that 
the differential carried in the conference report is less than the 
differential under the Wilson Act. He takes the isolated sugar 
of the Island of St. Croix as the basis for the price of raw sugar. 
I contend that this schedule based upon the price of St. Croix 
she ed is misleading; that the price of all sugars must be taken in 
order to arrive 
.Mr. ALLISON. Ithink in a measure the Senator's criticism is 
a just one. I shall, before the debate ends, put into the RECORD a 
table b V e sugars and showing the difterential. 

Mr.CAFFERY. Ihopethe table of the Senator from Iowa will 
bear out the table of the Senator from Rhode Island. We appear 
to be in a perfect haze, a labyrinthian maze of prices. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means takes 
a price which is not in accord with that of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, and again the Senator from Iowa says he 
will produce a schedule which will show the real price. Will it 
agree with the schedule prepared by Mr. Tichenor or will it 
with the schedule prepared by the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. ALLISON. The only table which I propose to insert is an 
official table prepared from the average prices of sugar for four 
months ending on the 1st day of May. It will be nobody's table 
except the official table showing the facts; and I will say to the 
Senator that it has been prepared by Colonel Tichenor from the 
appraisers' p 

. CAFFERY. I have no doubt, from the ability shown by 
Colonel Tichenor in the matter of showing the differential under 
the Wilson Act, predicated upon the prices of St. Croix sugar, to 
be much greater than the differential under the pending bill, that 
Colonel Tichenor will succeed in his last effort as well as he has 
done in the St. Croix effort. 

But the Senator from Rhode Island stated that he took the 
rices from the importations at the custom-house in New York 
or the month of h. He gives the prices for the purposes of 

his calculation. It was necessary for him with his composite ad 
valorem and specific to show that the price of German ulated 
and the price of the raws came very near together, and he had a 
most remarkable success in his effort. It commenced with an ad 
valorem at the bottom, it had a specific in the middle, it had an 
ad valorem again toward the top, and it was crowned with a 
beautiful garland of flowers in the shape of a differential for the 
sugar trust. The whole labored shaft was surmounted with this 
crowning glory of a differential for the sugar trust. and every 
moge one of these schedules carries the same beautiful crown, 
yielding immense profits to the sugar trust. 

I wanted to draw attention, and I intend to draw it if I can, to 
the marked dissimilarity between the Senator from Rhode Island 
and the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means as regards the predicate from which bothstarted. The Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island took 88 test sugars to be worth $1.97 a hun- 
dred; 89 test, $2.01. This distinguished gentleman, Colonel Tich- 
enor, of the Board of United States Appraisers, takes the same 88 
test at $1.60, 37 points difference; at 89 he takes $1.6625. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island puts it at $2.01, a difference 
of over 54 points. 

Mr. President, which is which and which is the other? Where 
do we stand in these schedules? All this elaborate calculation of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means is predicated 
upon this misleading statement of Colonel Tichenor. The state- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island I take to have represented 
the approximate prices of raw sugar at 88,89, 90, and so on, at the 
period when he took it. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator of course understands that the 
Senator from Rhode Island, who always takes care of himself, 
predicated his prices upon a month, namely, the month of Jan- 


uary. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir; the month of March. 

Mr. ALLISON. The table of Colonel Tichenor was predicated 
upon four months’ average; so that one has no connection with 
the other and no relation to the other as respects the average prices 
and tbe prices for a particular month. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I suppose if Colonel Tichenor, upon the basis 
of an arithmetical calculation, took his average for four months 
and the Senator from Rhode Island took his average for one month 
on the basis of a pure arithmetical calculation the basis of Colonel 
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Tichenor ought to be four times as good; but it appears that no- 
body can agree, not even on the other side, upon their own prices, 
upon their own starting point. 

Here is a statement of the Senator from Rhode Island, made the 
basis of a most complex and intricate sugar schedule, sustained 
by a most ingenious and able argument. Here is another sched- 
4 of Colonel Tichenor, who has traversed the oceans in search of 
a good predicate for his calculation. The Senator from Rhode 
Island and Colonel Tichenor đo not agree. Now comes the Sen- 
ator from Iowa and says that he will solve the whole difficulty by 
a statement, which he proposes to put in the RECORD later on, con- 
taining the true statement of the prices for four months. 

Mr. ident, is this the way to deal with the Senate, is this 
the way to deal with the country, to put in the RECORD at this 
late moment a predicate upon which this involved and artificial 
calculation is made without the chance of analysis, without the 
chance of scrutiny? I submit it is not. 

I will introduce into the RECORD a statement prepared by Mr. 
Jacob Schoenhof, showing the real differential under the Wilson 
Act and the proposed conference report as to the sugar schedule, 
and from that statement it appears that instead of the Wilson 
Actcarrying a higher differential than the proposed conference 
schedule, it is just as much less differéntial in favor of the Wilson 
Actas the report of Colonel Tichenor carries just that much more. 

In other words, Colonel Tichenor makes the differential in the 
Wilson Act at 88 degrees 32.96, and the true statement makes it 
14.85. The real differential at that degree is 14.85 in the Wilson 
Act and 23.01 in the proposed tariff, shifting the boot on the other 
leg entirely, md the Wilson Act carry 9 or 10 points less than 
the proposed tariff instead of carrying between 9 and 10 points 
more than the proposed tariff. I willoffer this paper and have it 
incorporated in the RECORD as a part of my remarks. 


Sugar differential under Wilson tariff and pr d tariff on the basis of 
pro of raw cane sugar adopted by Senator Aldrich for his calculations in 


is speech of May 25, 1897. 


Duty on amount nec- 
Average essary qnake 100 appe Pe 100 
en pounds re: ; P 
Degrees, Valde 100 
poun Wilson | Proposed | Wilson | Proposed 
tariff. tariff. tariff. tariff. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
96. 45 171.99 14.85 .01 
96.88 173.58 1.42 21.42 
97.32 175.04 13.98 19.96 
97.04 176.38 13.66 18.62 
97.98 171.58 13.32 17.42 
97.03 178.65 13.07 16.35 
97.41 119. 13.89 15.41 
97.09 180. 41 14.21 14.59 
96. 72 181.00 14.58 13.91 
96.31 181.63 14.99 13.37 
95.85 182.40 15.45 13.54 


Now, Mr. President, let us look at the peculiarity of the forma- 
tion of the proposed tariff. 'The proposed tariff starts at 100 de- 
grees, with 1.825 cents duty, specific. It runs down 3} points for 
every degree. Why? Why does it run down 3} points for every 
degree? Is there that much difference in the value of a degree? 
Tf at 100 the tariff is 1.825, at 99 it ought to be one hundredth less 
than that, ought it not? But instead of being .01825 it is 31 points. 
Can the Senator from Iowa tell me why this sudden jump of 84 
points is made from the top down? Why was not the decline 
made in proportion to the actual value of each test of sugar as 
shown by the highest test at 100? 

There is a concealed differential there, for as the degrees go 
down the tariff on the lower grades is made in favor of the trust. 
The jump is too much, and it is possible for them under this slid- 
ing downward scale to import their sugar, say, at 90 degrees, 
where the tariff is $1.47, instead of at 96 degrees, where it is $1.68. 
There is not that difference in the value of the sugar, and this 
declining scale, falling very rapidly, is altogether in favor of the 
importation of grades of sugar carrying the lowest tariff, which 
will be most beneficial to the trust. 

It has been stated that this declension is made to make amends for 
the extra cost of refining the lower grades, but I submit that that 
argument has no weight, for the reason that the difference is fixed 
in the price of. the grade and not by any artificial declension in 
thescale. If 90-test sugar sells for so much, the buyer has dis- 
counted in the price the extra cost of refining, as a matter of course, 
and here is a benefit conferred by this arithmetical declension for 
which there is no necessity. 

I offer a table in connection with this statement showing what 
ought to be the real declension from 100 degrees down, instead of 
the artificial declension of 3} phe for a degree. This table has 
been prepared by Mr. Byron W. Holt, of New York, a very com- 

tent expert, and there is no doubt about its correctness, because 
it 6 a pure matter of calculation, and anybody can look it over 
and see, ; 


Table showing the differentials on refined sugar by the schedule reported poe 
the conference committee, including the concealed differentials due to the use 
of the incorrect increment there adopted of thirty-five one-thousandths of 1 cent, 


Duty per Differential, 

Duty per | pound on | Co 5 

pound on | raw sugar ncremen 
Degree test. raw sugar with oe e E error and 
under con- cremen 121--0.88 
ference bill. (0.00895 | incremen mA per 
cent) | pound. 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents, 

100 1.825 1.82500 | 6.00000 0.50500 
99 1.190 1: 80075 | 101675 ‘51175 
— 1.755 1. 78850 03350 . 58850 
97 1.120 1, 77025 05025 . 55525 
96 1.685 1.75200 08700 . 57200 
95 1.650 1. 73375 08375 58875 
91... 1.615 1.71550 . 10050 . 60550 
93 1.580 1.69725 .11725 .62225 
92 1.545 1. 67900 . 13400 . 63900 
91 1.510 1.06075 . 15015 65375 
90 1.475 1.61250 16750 67250 
89... 1.410 1.6225 . 18425 . 68925 
88 1.405 1. 60600 . 20100 . 70600 
87 1.370 1. 58775 21775 TRB 
86 1.535 1.56950 . 23450 . 13950 
85 1.900 1.55125 .25125 15025 
8t 1.205 1.53300 . 26800 11900 
83 1.20 1.51475 .28415 . T8975 
82 1.195 * 1.49650 . 90150 . 80650 
81 1.160 1.47825 .91825 82325 
80 1.125 1.46000 . 83500 . 84000 
79 1.090 1.44175 .95175 . 85075 
18 ... 1.055 1.49350 . 96850 .81350 
Ti 1.020 1.40525 .98525 89025 
76 .985 1.38700 .A0200 . 90700 
75 - 950 1.36875 41875 92375 


As a matter of course, Mr. President, it would be perfectly futile 
for me or for any other man to attempt to have the pending bill 
recommitted or sent back to conference, but in the face of the 
enormous advantages enjoyed and to be enjoyed by the sugar trust, 
I think the duty we owe to the country ought to impel us to have 
a revision of the sugar schedule. There is no other revision than 
the cutting off the differential which will satisfy justice and satisfy 
the needs of the people. This enormous institution defies alike 
the power of the courts and the power and weight of public opin- 
ion. Boldly and defiantly it flaunts its ill-gotten gains in the face 
of the people of the United States. and goes before Congress and 
insolently lays before it its demands for protection. 

What protection, other than the protection of the law which 
protects every individual, has this institution a right to ask? Has 
it a right to demand at the hands of the people of the United States 
a further lease of power not only to add to the burdens of the 
people, but to add to the contempt of the people for its nonobserv- 
ance of law? The antitrust law is an absolute dead letter. It has 
never been invoked against the sugar trust in an efficient way. 
The law officials appear to be unable to reach this institution, and 
the whole United States appears to wither and dwindle in the 
presence of this gigantic monopoly. 

Mr. President, this bill carries an ad valorem or a rate of taxa- 
tion higher than any act ever carried. If we include sugar in the 
list of dutiable articles upon the old McKinley Act, you will find 
that the pending bill carries enormously higher rates than that 
act. Including sugar, in the McKinley Act the duties are some- 
what over 36 per cent. Excluding sugars, those rates are about 
50 per cent, as against about 55 per cent under this blll. I would 
inquire if the time has come which the Senator from Rhode Island 
spoke of in his opening speech when protection carried to its legiti- 
mate results would fail to produce revenue? Iwishtoknow where 
the revenue is to come from under this bill for at least two years. 

There have been importations of wool sufficient, I am told, to 
keep the woolen mills going for two years. I saw in the paper 
this morning that $125,000 of sugar was hastening into the port of 
New York to be delivered before the new tariff bill is and 
the new duties attached. It is asserted in the public press that at 
least six months’, if not eight months’ supply of sugar is on hand 
now. 

Mr. GEAR. I can inform the Senator on that question exactly. 
There is just four months’ scant stock of sugar in this country. 

Mr. CAFFERY. When did the Senator get that information? 

Mr. GEAR. It is so stated in the report of Willet & Gray, the 
great sugar r in the United States. 3 

Mr. CAF Y.. The same report quoted to me by the Senator 
from Iowa about six weeks ago? 

Mr. GEAR. It is published every week regularly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Since the period when the Senator made that 
remark, I am told the sugar trust has had vessels from every 
quarter of the globe bringing in sugar. 

Mr. GEAR. What the Senator has been told and what the 
Senar has heard I do not take into account. Igo simply by 
8 es. 

Mr. CAFFERY. The Senator goes by Willet & Gray? 


Mr. GEAR. Seven hundred and thirty-five thousand tons—— 
Mr. CAFFERY. He goes by Willet & Gray’s statistics. 
Mr. GEAR. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CAFFERY. It is an organ in the interest of the sugar 
trust. It is no more to be taken than publications in other prints, 
and not so much to be taken. 

Mr. GEAR. I do not say that it is, but Willet & Gray quote 
the arrivals, the tons, and we know what the consumption is per 


capita. 

Mr. CAFFERY. So does the Journal of Commerce; so does 
almost every other 2 published in New Lork. It is no 
more authority than any other paper. 

Mr. GEAR. Certainly, but I would suggest to the Senator 
that these papers all agree, and in addition the Senator can verify 
it by his own Government statistics published by the Bureau. 

Mr. CAFFERY. If the Senator will get the statistics, I should 
like to see them. 

Mr. GEAR. All the Senator has to do is to go to the same 
place to get them that I do. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I have seen the statement in a number of 

blic prints that there was close on to eight months’ supply on 

and now. I can not name the 8 prints, but I can state 
that I have seen them, and I think one newspaper is about as good 
authority as another. 

Mr. GEAR. No doubt the Senator has seen the old story that 
ue moon is made of green cheese. Yet I do not think he be- 

ieves it. s 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ihave heard the story frequently just as the 
Senator is now repeating it, and I do not believe his statement or 
his story. 

Mr. President, there is no use to wrangle about these matters. 
Everybody knows that when the duties are to be made higher the 
importations are rushed in, and everybody knows that the sugar 
trust takes care of its own, and the public prints state that there 
is a very large amount, some of them say an eight-months supply, 
on hand. But every available pound of sugar in the universe has 
been bought up and brought into the United States in order to es- 
cape the increased duties; and if they did not do that they would 
not be às wise in their day and generation as the wool poopie. 

There is no doubt about the fact that the wool people have bought 
up all the wool in the world purchasable, and there is no dispute 
about the fact that the sugar trust has done likewise; so much so 
that Secretary Gage was impressed with the equity and justice of 
levying an excise tax of a cent a pound upon the sugars imported 
lately, to take from the trust some of its benefits and not permit it 
toimport under a low duty and hold the price up under a high 
duty, as it certainly will. 

Thad inquired, before the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] in- 
terrupted me, whether or not the point has been reached where 

rotection would cease to be a revenue getter. 'The Senator from 
hode Island said protection pursued toits legitimate ends would 
result in that way. 

Mr. President, is not the end at hand? Have not the rates in 
this bill been raised so high as to prohibit foreign importations? 
Was there not a note of warning in the address of the South 
American envoys to this country on some occasion, I think on the 
assembling of the South Americans at the Philadelphia Museum? 
Was there not a voice of warning sounded then? Was it not 
stated that this bill is virtually a declaration of war against the 
trade of South America? Her woolistaxed. Herhides are taxed. 
Her tallowis taxed. Where can there be that reciprocity of trade, 
that free interchange of products, when the exports of those coun- 
tries into the United States are so highly tariffed? What, again, 
did Dr. Depew say the other day in regard to the utterance of the 
French minister when expressions of good will were exchanged 
between the United States representatives and the French repre- 
sentatives? '*Good words are good in their place. Americans 
talk friendly. They act ina hostile way; but your tariff is hostile 
to France.” 

This tariff is a declaration of war against the products of the 
civilized world. If there is anything that has escaped in these 
four thousand and odd articles ni" the dutiable list of any con- 
sequence, I want to know what itis. The poor boon of free bag- 

ing and cotton ties was denied to the Southern planter. The 

nate voted with a considerable majority to put those articles 
upon thefreelist. That poor boon, when the articles, if dutiable, 
could not yield in excess a million dollars, was denied to the South- 
ern planter. 8 

The delusive boon of a tariff on corn and wheat and oats and 
barley is given the Northwest. Iam very glad that the delusive 
boon of a tariff on cotton was denied the South. It would have 
been a mere game of delusion if it had been played out. It would 
have produced no higher price for cotton and would have been 
one or those insidious acts which, while it would not yield any 
real benefit, might have instilled in the Southern mind the poison 
of 133 I am heartily glad it was knocked ont. 

fore forgetting it, I wish to allude to a statement made day 
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before yesterday by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Ar- 
peice) in a colloquy between him and the Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. JoxEs], in which the Senator from Rhode Island said that 
e would not impose a duty on sugar ‘except for revenue pur- 
poses. As to protective 2 ,for purposes of protection, the 
inference is irresistible that he would not impose a tariff. I think 
that statement ought to be emphasized, so that my own people 
can understand that the beauties of protection are not for South- 
ern Sericulture interests. Let them see that it is only for reye- 
nue that our friends on the other side have been forced to 
sugar and use it to help them out of their difficulties, and then 
contemptuously cast it aside, as they did in 1890. 
_It has been intimated and expressed many times on the other 
side that sugar did not come within the protective principle, sim- 
ly because it has been produced to a very small extent in the 
nited States, I suppose; and in that particular the sugar planters 
have been fortunate, because the necessities of the other side have 
driven them to the imposition of a tariff upon sugar. They may 
take notice, however, and take heed of the declaration that protec- 
tion is not for sugar. 

The very keystone of the Democratic arch, the theory of tariff 
for revenue only, is grounded upon a tariff on sugar. The very 
keystone of the Republican arch is free sugar. "The keystone of 
pe Democratic arch is free wool. The keystone of the Repub- 

ican arch is a high tariff on wool. There are the two principles 

of taxation right straight before you. The one is produced to an 
extent to supply about half the needs of the United States, the 
other to an extent to supply about one-eighth of the needs of the 
United States. So the difference of three-eighths against sugar 
as compared with wool is sufficient, according to Republican 
theory, to cast it into the outer darkness of free trade, and the 
four-eighths in favor of wool entitles it to a front pew in the 
Republican church. 

This difference can not be emphasized too much. The differ- 
ence between the Democratic party and the Republican party in 
a matter of essential principle has its full illustration in the dif- 
ference between the tariff on wool and the tariff on sugar. The 
idea of stretching the tariff everywhere where it may produce a 
revenue finds no lodgment in my mind. The revenue must be 
produced from articles that put the most money in the Treasu 
of the Government and the least money into the pockets of indi- 
viduals. You can not go upon an excursion to find some article 
here and there that may produce a little revenue in order under 
Democratic auspices and Democratic doctrine to place a tariff 
upon it. That is my idea, and I believe it is a correct idea. It is 
one that I am going to abide by, at all events. 

Mr. President, this bill will soon become a law. Iam told every- 
thing is in readiness to be signed as soon as it passes this body. I 
think it will share the fate of the old bill of abominations of 1828. 
That bill was the signal of the defeat of protection. After that 
bill was passed there was a compromise in 1833, whereby a reduc- 
tion of the tariff took place gradually until 1842, In 1842 the 
Whigs were triumphant, and the time for the complete realization 
of Democratic hopes was delayed a little, but in 1846, when the 
Democrats again came into power, they carried out, finally, their 
views of tariff taxation in the bill of that year. In 1857 the whole 
Democratic idea was 5 realized. They were going ac- 
cording to the platforms and declarations of the party in 1 
days toward free trade. 

That was the trend of our party. That was the goal to which 
all the hopes and aspirations of the old-time Democrats tended. I 
believe that rates so high as these will be followed by the same 
fate that overtook the bill of 1828; and the conditions of the United 
States to-day are such as to hasten and precipitate that result. 

We now export in domestic manufactures about one-half of 
what we export of the produce of agriculture. Some five hundred 
and fifty-odd million dollars are the gross exports of cereals 
of the United States per annum, and about $230 000,000 ro- 
sents the exports of manufactured products per annum. it 
is perceived that instead of being confined to the products of 
the soil, the Americans are taking the markets of the world in 
manufactured products. These exports may be cut off and crip- 
pled by the passage of this bill, for it is an indubitable fact that 
if our imports are destroyed or lessened, our exports are crippled 
almost to the same extent. We can not say, as we have said, that 
England and Europe are bound to have our cereals. New fields 
have been opened, new countries have been developed; and when 
we declare commercial war against the nations of the earth and 
destroy their imports into our waters, our exports will necessarily 
suffer. 'This great growing trade, promising such beneficent re- 


sults to our people, is seriously threatened by the rates in this bill. 


If the bill would produce the vaunted prosperity that is claimed 
for it, I would say that it were well that everything concerning 
the bill were done quickly. But an inquiry arises whether the 
assassination of trade should not make us tremble at the con- 
sequences, Will there be no end to this thing? Will there be no 
retribution against our country for the violation of all laws of 


1897. 
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trade—for this declaration of trade war? I think there will be, 
and I think before two years roll around there will be a universal 
demand arising from every corner of this Republic for the repeal 
of a law which in point of iniquity, in point of excessive rates, 
exceeds and excels the bill of abominations of 1828. 

There is one point on which I agree with my silver brethren on 
this side of the Chamber and on the other side of the Chamber. I 
never believed, and I do not now believe, that any prosperity can 
ever be created by tariff taxation of a kind like this. This bill 
may settle some unsettled conditions; it may help the import 
trade to some extent, but the vast volume of our trade is domestic. 
'The bill has not and will not disturb enterprises of a purely do- 
mestic character. If a company wants to build a railroad from 
Texas toward the Northwest, what is to prevent it? 

Havetariff rates much todo with it? Theonly impediment and 
barrier to building a railroad, as affected by tariff laws, has been 
the very excessive price of steel rails. Butthe bottom has dropped 
out of the steel-rail pool, and rails are at a normal price. There 
is nothing to impede the building of railroads, there is nothing 
to impede the construction of canals, nothing to impede enteri 
into all the enterprises of a purely domestic character unaffec 
by importations or by foreign trade. Why the paralysis of trade? 

hat is the cause of the stagnation of trade entirely disconnected 
with foreign trade? 

Some of my friends on this side say it is because they have not 
the unlimited coinage of silver. Isayit is because of the con- 
stant assault upon the present standard of value. We are dia- 
metrically opposed in view to that, but we both agree as to the 
effect of a tariff bill as a producer of 1 tty. How can a na- 
tion be made richer by each individual being made poorer? How 
can you swell the aggregate of national gain and destroy the se 
arate gain of each individual? Can you make proepertuy by pil- 
ing up money in the Treasury to be taken from the kets of 
the people? Is that a way to increase individual wealth? The 
wealth of this great Republic is in its private citizens, and when 
y strike at their pockets you strike at the sum total of national 
wealth. 

1 do hope that my views in this regard may be falsified. Ido 
hope that we shall have prosperity. But I do not look for it to 
come from tariff legislation. I look for it to come from entirely 
normal conditions. I look for it to come from causes outside of 
tariffs. I do hope that the unexpected may ha —that some 
avenue may be open whereby the energies of great people 
can p utilized to their individual benefit as well as to the nàtional 
benefit. 

Mr. President, I have occupied more of the time of the Senate 
than I propose in the beginning. I have run over briefly this 
sugar schedule and I have brought to the attention of the Senate 
as well as I could the misleading character of the schedule intro- 
duced as a predicate to support the conference report upon the 
mp schedule. j 

now offer, in connection with the papers already mentioned by 
me, a statement prepared by Mr. Byron W. Holt. Without read- 
Ai it, I ask that it be inserted in the RECORD 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the paper 
referred to will be inserted in the RECORD. 


ate schedule, namely, 1.9 per 100 pounds. ea aria it holds on to the 7j cents 


In the next place, the rearrangement of duties because of the change in the 
increment from .08 cent per pound for each degree to GI cent gives the 
trust an advantage in importing ordinary pues which nearly makes up 
for its loss by dropping the 7} cents, and for the loss of the one-tenth of a cent 
per pound on low- esugars. Thus, under the Senate schedule. 
ence between the duty on refined sugar and on 92-degree raw sugar (about 
the ave test of im s ) is A cent Zt pound. Under the con- 
ference schedule the ‘erence is . Thus, if im tions continue as 
at present, the trust will have dro only .035 of .075 cent per pound, 
which it is pretended that it drops. But because the conference schedule in- 
creases the discrimination—already great because of the incorrect Senate 
increment—in favor of the importation of low-grade raw sugars, it is almost 
certain that under this schedule the average test of raw sugars imported 
would drop to86to90. Under the Senate schedule, the difference between 
the duty on a pound of raw sugar testing 88 and a pound of refined sugar is 
.56 cent; under the conference schedule this difference is .535 cent: thus, by 
lowering the test of imported sugars to 88 degrees, the trust would have re- 
covered two-thirds of what it lost by dropping the 7; cents. When 75-d 
sugar is reached, it will be seen that the trust has not ony recovered àll of 
the 7} cents drop but one-half of the one-tenth of a cent dropped. 

The Senate schedule would have greatly encouraged the importation of 
low-grade raw sugars. The conference schedule would still further stimu- 
late such importation. There is an enormous amount of concealed protec- 
tion in the incorrect increment used in both the Senate and conference sched- 
ules. With a duty of 1.825 cents per pound on 100-degree raw sugars, the in- 
crement should be .01825. Such an increment would neither discriminate in 
favor of nor against the importation of low-grade sugars as compared with 

h-grade sugars. With such an increment, the ay n $8-degree sugar 
would be 1.606 cents per pound. With the incorrect increment used,it is 
1.405. Thisincrement then contains, on 88-degree sugar, a protection amount- 


„the differ- 


ing to one-fifth of a cent per pound. On 75-degree sugar, with the correct in- 
Nad a duty o . 


crement, there should be le fl 

The duty on 75-degree sugar under the conference schedule is but .95, 
showing the concealed protection to be over two-fifths of a cent per pound. 
There is cie nothing in the claims of the trust people that a ater 
differential should be used for each degree than is obtained divi the 
amount of the duty on 1 pound of 100-degree raw sugar by 100. The differ- 
ence in cost of refining low-zrade as compared with high-grade sugars is ex- 
pressed in the market price of these sugars, and no attempt, therefore, 
should be made to express this difference again in the duties levied on these 
sugars. This incorrect increment contains the “nigger in the fence" in the 
conference schedule. By means of it the trust appears to have buncoed "' 
the House and to have made Speaker REED believe that it has let go of tho 
profits, when in fact it has not done so. 

There is no pretension that the trust has let go of any of the other unjust 
duties. Thus, the outrageous duty on all refined sugar, no matter what the 
test. still remains at 1.95 per pound. As has been shown in the Senate, and 
not disputed, this duty will n prohibit the importations of all low- 
grade refined —.— These are the augers which compete with the numer- 
ous grades of soft sugars produced by the trust and largely used by bakers, 
preservers, and confectioners. These sugarstest from 85 to 94, and therefore 
contain from about 6 to 15 per cent of water. No importer could afford to 
import these sugars and pay the same rate of duty upon the water as upon 
the pure sugar contained in them. There is absolutely no reason why duties 
levied on both raws and refined should not be graded strictly in accordance 
with the polariscopic test, allowing whatever differential is thought neces- 
sary for refined sugars. This is easily the most glaring and outrageous fea- 
ture of the present sugar schedule. 

The trust retains the differential of 12} cents per 100 pounds and the coun- 
tervailing duty of 38 cents. The countervailing duty is practically so much 
clear protection for the trust, because it operates inst the only refined 
sugars which compete to any extent in our markets,while the countervailing 
duty on raw sugars will not operate against the sugars used by the trust. 
The minimum of protection to refiners under the conference schedule will 
certainly not be less than three- of a cent per pound. The maximum 
will be close to Leent. The average will probably be about seven-tenths, and 
not less than would have been the ave under the Senate schedule. 

Not only does the conference schedule rest upon the same false basis as 
the Senate and House schedule—the incorrect ry table of drawback 
allowances—but it increases the error in the increment used. REED's great 
“victory” isa barren one. This fact will probably become apparent during 
the next EN days while the Republican papers are proclaiming REED's 


Under the conference schedule the trust wpuld wallow in protection as 
never before. Besides the visible protection in the one-eighth of a cent dif- 
ferential and in the thirty-eight one-hundredths of a cent countervailing 
duty, there is concealed protection in all parts of the schedule. The incre- 
ment used affords protection varying from two-fifths of a cent per pound on 
75-degree sugar to one-sixteenth a cent on 96-degree sugar. It will un- 
doubtedly yield an average protection of not less than one-fifth of a cent per 
pound. is incorrect increment in fact contains one of the biggest '*s x 
ever put into a tariff bill. 

The correct deduction of duty to be made for each decrease of 1 degree of 
saccharine st: is one one-hundredth of the duty on 100-degree sugar. 
Thus, with a duty of 2 cents br ponon on 100-degree raw , the deduction 
for each degree less than 100 id be two one-hundredths of a cent per pound. 

This preserves the parity of the duties on all grades of sugar and does not 
discriminate in favor of or against the im; ation of any particular grade. 
Witha gu of 1.825 cents per pound on 1 raw sugars the increment 
should be.01825. Instead of this deduction or ment there was dedu 
in the Senate bill three one-hundredtha of à cent pex pound foreach decline of 
degree in saccharine strength. This increment has been increased to three 
and one-half one-hundredths in the conference schedule. With a duty of 
1.825 cents per pound on 100. raw sugar the proper duty to levy on 88- 
degree sugar is 1.006 and on 7 sugar 1.368 cents. By using the incor- 
s increment tis ra erede 3 duty of 1.405 cents pos Pound. on 

egres sugar and only. M cent per pound on 7: sugar. It is evident, 
therefore, as stated above, that there is over two fifths of a cent concealed 
protection on 15-de. sugar and one-fifth of a cent on 88-de sugar. 

It is quite probable that under this schedule the average test of imported 
su would drop from above 92 degrees, where it is at present, to 88 
orlower. The refiners would contract for foreign sugars, as they did fifteen 
years ago, by g an agreement that such sopan should not test above 
a certain point. The sugar trust could well afford to drop the . ö cent 
differen in favor of this unfair increment. It did not take Wall street 
long to discern this concealed protection. The price of sugar-trust stock 
rose 10 points within a few hours after the sugar schedule was published, 
and is now higher than ever before. It is pretended by sugar-trust repre- 
ontara Arr an 1 dame be . d vi a ow. tor the in- 
cre; cost of re g low e as com wi ^ e sugars. 
There is absolutely nothing in these claims. The difference in the market 
prices of low and h e sugars expresses the difference in the cost of 
refining these "e ere this not true, refiners would not purchase low- 


House; that is, S er REED. 


The fact that the same duty is levied on low as on high de sugars con- 
ceals a liberal supply of protection. Much, if not most, of foreign refined 
sugar imported at present time consists of low-; e sugars testing from 


85 to 9t degrees. Asthe conference schedule would put same tax upon 
these 5 from 6 to 15 per cent of water, as it does upon pure 
refined sugar testing 100 d ie importation of these sugars would 
cease. The trust — Pr then increase its output of low-grade su and sell 
them on its own terms. The average test of refined sugar sold in this coun- 
try might then decline from about 99, where it is at present, to 96 or 97. 
this way the trust would reap extra protection profits of 6 or 8 cents per 100 
pounds. There is absolutely no reason why duties levied on both raw and 
refined sugar should Du OP strictly in accordance with the polariscope 
test. allowing whatever erentialis thought necessary for refined sugars. 
The countervailing duty is practically so much clear protection for the 
trust, because it operates against the only refined sugars which compete to 
any extent in our markets, while the . on raw su will 
not operate against the sugars used by the trust. e minimum of protec- 
tion to refiners under the conference schedule will certainly not be less than 
three-fifths of a cent per The maximum will be close tol cent. The 
average will probably be about seven-tenths, and not less than would have 
been the average under the Senate schedule. : 
The protection of the trust for the first year under the new schedule is 
unlimited; that is, its profits are limited only by the extent to 


reducing the consumption of 
. When, about two weeks ago, Secre Gage proposed his perfect} 
ugar which, ahd 


fair internal-revenue tax of 1 cent a pound on any refined s 
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refined, the tax paid, and the price raised.” 
Gray's Sugar Journal of July 15 confirms these statements when 


rice of refined sugar to 47. while the price of 96-d. 
8 a net protection of about three-fourths of a cent per pound, or 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. President, it was not my purpose to par- 
ticipate in this debate. I have cordially cooperated with Senators 
on this side of the Chamber in refraining from taking any partin 
the discussion with a view of hastening, if possible, the early de- 
termination of this matter, But there has been such an assault 
made upon one portion of the bill, namely, the lumber schedule, 
that I feel constrained to make a brief statement in connection 
with that industry. It was denounced by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN] yesterday as the most **infamous schedule” 
in the measure, which was but reiterating what has been fre- 

uently declared on the floor of the Senate during the progress of 
this debate. 

Iam aware of the fact that the people of my own State are 
somewhat divided upon this question, and if I was a protectionist 
only for Michigan the problem would be a very difficult and em- 
barrassing one for me to solve. However, I do not believe in pro- 
tection for my State alone, but for all the States; not for one 
industry, but all industries; not for one portion of the country, 
but for the whole country, and hence in considering this question I 
look beyond the State of Michigan to discover, if possible, the 
magnitude and the needs of this great industry. 

Upon such a survey, I find this industry is not confined to the 
State of Michigan alone or to the States of the Northwest, but it 
appears from the census of 1890 that it is the leading industry in 
thirty States of this Union. It is the largest single manufactur- 
ing industry in the United States, and to promote its interest 
there was convenedon the 15th of December, 1896, a great national 
convention at Cincinnati, Ohio, in which there was a representa- 
tion by delegates from twenty-two States of this Union. As in- 
dicating the general interest in this subject, I hold in my hand 
telegrams from Mississippi, South Carolina, Virginia, New York, 
North Carolina, Alabama, West Virginia, Missouri, Georgia, and 
many other States, demanding protection to the great lumber inter- 
ests of the United States. e following is a fair sample of the 
general character of these appeals: 


HATTIESBURG, MISS., July 6, 1897. 


We implore you and other friendly Senators to prevent reduction of 81 
duty on white-pine lumber. Discrepancy in freight ratesin favor of Canada 
over the South has already destroyed yellow-pine industry. Without $? pro- 
tection we can not expect to survive. 

B. J. NEWMAN LUMBER COMPANY. 


Recurring to the census of 1890, we find the capital invested in 
the lumber industry in the United States at that time aggregated 
$750,000,000. The number of establishments was nearly 24,000, 
employing 600,000 people, to whom there was paid in wages in a 
single year $130,000,000, furnishing the means of livelihood to more 
than 3,000,000 of our people. 

I first had occasion to examine this question in 1888, when a 
tariff measure known as the Mills bill was under consideration in 
the House of Representatives; and I then found that in the State 
of Michigan alone there was invested $40,000,000 in the lumber in- 
dustry; that it gave employment to 28,000 people; that it paid in 
wages annually to the laboring people of my own State $17,558,500; 
that $4,000,000 in addition was annually expended for transpor- 
tation; and in addition to all this the farmers of Michigan, who 
are to suffer, it is said, by this duty on lumber, found an enlarged 
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in the mills valued at $30,000,000 annually. In addition to these 
sums are the many millions paid annually to manufacturers and 
merchants, all of which tends to give employment within our 
borders both to capital and labor and swell the tide of State and 
national activity. 

Such, Mr. President, is the magnitude of this industry in my 
own State and in the country at large. 

RATE OF DUTY. 


The rate of duty imposed upon lumber is the lowest of any 
schedule in this bill, somewhere from 15 to 18 per cent, while the 
duty on white pine of $2 per thonsand at the average retail price is 
only 10 per cent, making it among the lowest rates of duty which 
this bill carries. Further than this, there is no reason why the 
white pine of Michigan and the Northwest should not have the 
same measure of protection as the spruce of Maine or the hemlock 
of Pennsylvania. 


DEPRESSION OF THE INDUSTRY. 


Ialsofind that this industry has suffered beyond all measure 
during the last few years. I hold in my hand Dun's Review for 
January 9, 1897, in which I find a statement of the failures in the 
lumber industry in the United States. In 1894 there were 314, 
with liabilities aggregating $5,997,000; in 1895, 298, with liabilities 
of $6,084,000, and in 1896, 493 failures, with liabilities reaching 
the enormous sum of $16,314,532, the heaviest loss sustained by 
any industry in a single year in the United States. 

The Iumber convention to which I have referred, held in Decem- 
ber last,in speaking of the disaster which has overtaken this 
industry, declared as follows: 


Notwithstanding the fact that the 5 was tremendously cur- 
tailed throughout this country, and the Uni States has not in any twelve 
months since June 30, 1898, consumed to exceed 75 per cent of its annual con- 
sumption for several years preceding the panic, the Canadians have con- 
tinued to gain. Mills have been erected on Canadian soil, and paras ue 

ear ending June 30, 1890, importations of boards, deals, planks, ete., from 
Gansta amounted to 786,209,000 feet, valued at $5,505.64. The first three 
months of the present Government fiscal year showed importations of 225,- 
896,000 feet, which, if maintained for the year, would bring the aggregate to 
much the highest point ever known. 

That in the face of business depression and greatly reduced buying power, 
that in the face of our own low prices and struggle to dispose of our product, 
our Canadian competitors should have been able approximately to maintain 
the volume of their sales, and then to increase them; that while our lumber 
was lying idle in the piles, vainly awaiting buyers, the Canadian product 
should have been moved in larger volume than ever before across the border, 
indicates the danger to American lumber interests from this formidable 
F competition, let me warn you, that is only just beginning to 


e 

It would be instructive to know the precise magnitude of the American 
demand for lumber, but let us estimate the requirement for lumber with 
which the Canadian product comes directly in competition—such as white 
88 pine, hemlock, and spruce—at 16,000,000, feet in 1892 and 12,000,- 

000 feet in 1895-96, and we find that Canada in the former year furnished 
about 4 per cent of our RDUM and in the latter about 6} per cent, a com- 
parative increase of five-eighths. 

Furthermore, during the twelve months ending June 30, 1896, there were 
imported from Canada 315,464,000 feet of pine saw logs, making a total of 
Pe received from Canadian forests of 1,101,673,000 feet during that 
period. 

It has been asserted that our Government needs revenues. A little mat- 
ter of one and a half to two million dollars does not amount to very much, 
but it would help. 

Attention may be called to the importation of boards, deals, and planks 
alone for the first nine months of the current year, which were almost iden- 
tical in quantity with the entire 1896 season's outputs of all the Canadian mills 
in the Ottawa district, the present most important manufacturing district 
in the Dominion. 


I know something of the disaster which has overtaken this in- 
dustry in my own State, for when visiting the northern portion 
of the State and the lumber sections during the last year I saw 
everywhere the mills shut down, their product stacked and unsold, 
the lumber camps broken up, labor out of employment, or wages 
reduced, while the Canadian mills were busy day and night and 
the races of Canadian labor rapidly advancing. 

I hold in my hand a statement showing that in six establish- 
ments in the State of Minnesota in 1892 the laboring men received 
$518,000 in wages, and in 1898, from the same mills, they received 
only $212,000. In other words, the laboring men of these locali- 
ties lost in wages in 1896 over 1892, $366,000. 

During the year 1896 the data relating to wages are in strong 
contrast with 1892. Six concerns in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
show the following decrease in days employed and wages paid: 


Days employ- 


ivi Amount paid in 
ment given all 
employ ees, WARSA: 
1892. 1896. 1892. 1896. 


market in the mills and lumber camps of the State for over $6,000,- | ———————— | —h—„B̈́—— 


000 annually of the products of their farms. Such the magnitude 
and advantages of the industry in Michigan alone. 

In the country at large I found $200,000,000 invested in the 
lumber industry of the United States, paying annually wages 
aggregating $90,000,000, and that the farmers of the country were 
finding a market for the products of their farms in the camps and 


1897. 


From this statement it appears that the six concerns in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin in 1892 furnished 417,047 days’ labor to the 
laboring men of those States, while in 1896 they furnished only 
287,648 days of labor; or in other words, the laboring men in the 
localities where these six concerns are located lost 179,399 days’ 
labor in a single year. 

In wages it also appears that these six concerns paid in 1892 to 
the laboring men in the localities where they are situated $578,- 
975.42, while in 1896 they paid only $212,894.44. In other words, 
the laboring men in these several localities lost in wages in 1896 
$366,080.98. 

It also appears that in the year 1896, while the consumption of 
lumber in the United States fell off 25 per cent, the Canadian im- 
portations of lumber into the United States increased more than 


46 per cent. 
QUANTITY OF WHITE PINE. 


But it is urged as a reason for a lower duty on white pine than 
that fixed in the bill that the forests of white pine in the United 
States will soon be exhausted. The Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. PETTIGREW] exhibited a map which, Senators will remember, 
conveyed the impression that the supply of white pine was much 
greater in Canada than in the United States. It is true the Sen- 
ator corrected the impression which the map conveyed by admit- 
ting that the white pine in the United States was in excess of that 
in Canada; and yet he probably was conscious of the fact that the 
impression made upon the mind of Senators by the map would be 
more enduring than anything that distinguished Senator could 
possibly say. 

Turn to the agricultural report of the Canadian Government 
for the year 1895, and I find a statement, which I will ask to insert 
in the Recorp without reading, showing that the total amount of 
pine in Canada is 37,000,000,000 feet; while in the United States 
to-day itis admitted to be about 50,000,000,000 feet. So the im- 
pression intended to be conveyed by the exhibition of the map 
showing that the Canadian pine far exceeded the supply in the 
United States was entirely erroneous. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


Approximate estimate of the quantity of pine in Canada, 


Feet, B. M. 

For Ontario a careful estimate gives 38,808 square miles of pine 

lands. Assuming half a million feet, board measure, to the 

mile, which is the Provincial estimate for the land under 

license, and is probably about correct, while the unlicensed 

area is not likely to produce more, moving that the pine grows 

sparser and smaller to thenorthward and westward, we have 19, 404, 000,000 
For Quebec a similar estimate gives 31,468 square miles of pine 

lands. Assuming the same proportionate yield, we have.... 15,734,000, 000 
For the Maritime Provinces a similar estimate gives 22,027 square 

miles of woodland of all kinds. Aree | n fi rt to be 

pine (probably in excess of the reality), and applyiug the same 

measurement, we have 2,200, 000, 000 


Total pine from Atlantic to Rocky Mountains. ........... 37, 338, 000, 000 


Mr. BURROWS. But the assumption that the white pine will 
soon be exhausted in the United States is wholly fallacious. 

Mr. DAVIS. I askthe Senator if it is not supposed that the 
estimate of the white pine in the United Statesis an underestimate? 

Mr. BURROWS. Unquestionably, as I shall show. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iwish to state also, though the Senator may have 
it in his mind, that the estimate of white pine in existence in the 
United States is about 40,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. BURROWS. Much in excess of that quantity, I believe; 
and it has been frequently stated that these estimates made by 
the Department of Agriculture and from other official sources are 
under rather than over estimates of the quantity of white pine in 
the United States. 

But apprehension is expressed that the white pine in this coun- 
try will be destroyed, and in order to preserve it it is proposed to 
so legislate as to make it unprofitable for the owners of pine to 
cut it. That is a solicitude on the part of the General Govern- 
ment which the individual citizen will hardly appreciate. 

Mr. TELLER. We never made any such proposition as that. 

Mr. SPOONER. But you created that impression. 

Mr. BURROWS. But what is there of this apprehension. By 
the census of 1880 it was stated, after careful investigation, that 
the total supply of white pinein the United States was only 80,000,- 
000,000 feet, and it was estimated that about 10,000.000,000 feet 
would becutannually. Therefore, in eight years, if this estimate 
was correct, the white pine in the United States would have been 
long ago entirely exhausted. At the end of ten years, however, as 
appears by the census of 1890, after cutting 10,000,000,000 feet 
a year, making a total cut of 100,000,000,000 feet in ten years, it 
was found we still had standing 48,000,000,000 feet after cutting 
20,000,000,000 feet more than it was estimated we had in 1880. 

In 1890 it was estimated we had 48,000,000,000 feet, and with an 
estimated annual cut of 10,000,000,000 feet the white pine wouldof 
course have been entirely exhausted long before this; yet in 1896 
it appears that although we have cut, since 1890, 60,000,000,000 
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feet, 12,000,000,000 feet more than it was declared we had in 1890, 
it is estimated that 50,000,000,000 still remain. This demon- 
strates how unreliable all statistics are touching our standin 
timber. The Agricultural Department, in its pamphlet numbe: 
40, frankly says that these estimates are merely speculative and 
that it isimpossible to state with any degree of accuracy the amount 
of white pine in the United States. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1897. 

There are no statistics of timber standing in the United States available 
which can claim to be accurate in any mathematical sense, nor would it be 
possible to ascertain such, if for no other reason than that the methods of 
utilization, which are largely dependent on changes of local and market con- 
ditions, change the amounts of material considered merchantable, harvested, 
or sawed from a given forest growth, the conception of what constitutes 
merchantable timber varying. 

In the following statement, therefore, only a general survey of the reported 
facts has been attempted for the Vol em of making clear the situation re- 
parong the supply and consumption of coniferous wood in the United States. 

n this the more or less partial estimates of disinterested parties, combined 
with a professional knowledge of possibilities or probabilities, have been util- 
ized for an approximation to the truth—a statement of probabilities rather 
than actualities. 

Ever since the publication of the statisties of the Tenth Census regarding 
the white-pine timber standing—nearly fifteen years—there has been a con- 
tention as to their correctness. Time has proven their extreme inaccu ^ 
for, while then only eight years’ supply was supposed to be standing, when 
the annual cut was 10,000,000,000 feet, we have, with an increased cut, lum- 
oe white pine for sixteen years, and still there is a considerable quantity 
eft. 
As stated before, even now there are really no statistics upon which to 
base a correct prognostication as to the date of this exhaustion. Estimates 
only are available, and estimates of standing timber are proverbially 
unreliable, mostly underestimates, and always to be taken with caution. 

In all these estimates of standing timber the writer has leaned toward ex- 
travagance rather than understatement, and thus the total is found to add 
up 100,000.000,000 feet of coniferous growth in the Northern States, of which 
less than half is pine, to satisfy a cut of at least eighteen to twenty billion feet 
per annum. 


Mr. BURROWS. I Will insert in the RECORD a statement made 
by the members of the convention as to the amount of timber in 
the United States. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


With the spruce of the New England States, the hemlock of New York 
and Pennsylvania, the pine of the Virginias and the Carolinas, the yellow 
pine and cypress of the entire South Atlantic and Gulf Coast States, the 
poplar, oak, cottonwood, and white pine of the middle South, the mountain 
pine of New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Montana, and Idaho, the white pine 
of the central Northwest, the Douglass flr and cedar of the Puget Sound 
region, and the redwood and vom pine of California, it isevidentthatevery 

rt of the United States is in close proximity to one or more sources of tim- 


aguregate amount, as set forth in the United States 
Forestry Reports, is a sufficient reply to those who claim to fear that our 
forests will soon be denuded. 


Especially so is this the case when account is taken of the fact that spruce 
timber reproduces itself to merchantable size every thirty to epi years, 
and in these States where the habit of throwing land out into “old field” 
obtains, it is shown beyond peradventure that several varieties of pine grow 
to saw-log porone in less than a generation., It may possibly not be 
known to all of your committee that many of the so-called treeless States are 

uite the contrary. One of the 8 unbroken bodies of pine timber in the 
Inited States is in the Territory of Arizona. 


FORESTS CAN NOT BE PRESERVED. 


Mr. BURROWS. But this anxiety to preserve the white pine 
of the United States, while laudable, is nevertheless futile. 

Mr. TELLER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BURROWS. It can not be preserved. 

Mr. TELLER. That is true. 

Mr. BURROWS. It can not be preserved because of the ele- 
ments which will surely destroy it. Iremember in 1888 to have 
made some remarks in the House of Representatives upon this 
question, and I was aided in my contention at that time by dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from my own State, at the head of whom 
was Arthur Hill, known and respected throughout our State; and 
Ihold in my hand his statement in relation to the lumber indus- 
try, from which I beg to make some brief extracts bearing upon 
the question of the preservation of our forests: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1838. 
Hon. J. C. Burrows, Washington, D. C.: 

One defense of the pro tion tbat lumber should be put on the free list is 
that the lumbermen of this country are destroying the forests, and that this 
so-called destruction should be stopped in the interest of arboriculture. It 
is proposed by a repeal of the lumber tariff to invite Canadian competition 
to the end that the American lumbermen shall be driven out of the business 
and the forests thus remain uncut. 

We do not believe that the magnitude of the industry thatitis proposed to 
strike down is generally understood and appreciated. 

If this plan for t erring the cutting of timber to Canada, by legislation, 
could be effected, it would involve then the destruction of the third gie 
industry in the country and throw out of work one man in fifteen of those 
employed in the trades. 

nthe words of our memorial, Where would these losses be made good and 
in what new field would this labor be employed?" 

But, as has many times been pointed out m the forestry experts, even if 
we stop cutting our white-pine and hemlock timber it will not to saved, but 
rather lost, from being consumed by forest fires. 

'The Forestry rtof the United States Census of 1880, pages 490 et seq. 


— 
provenien maps statistics illustrating the continual prevalence of an 
mage to timber by these forest fires, 


r supply, and the 
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I hold in my hand that re on peace | of the census of 1880, 


showing, as will be o by this col map [exhibiting], the 
extent of the devastation caused to our forests by the prevalence 
of 


fires, 
As bearing further upon the destruction of our forests, Mr. Hill 
says: 


They sweep sory ste hice forest and kill the timber. If cut at once and be- 

fore bored pr erans urned timber makes good lum If left 

for a year it is unfit for all but the most common uses, and atthe end of, say, 

five years, is worthless. The ony of Messrs. Rust, Van Schaik, and 
Hotchkiss before the Tariff Commission (see repo: e eso condo seq.) sets 

forth very fully the manner and extent of these . 

With traversing every portion of the State. and homestead settlers 
clearing land in the midst of pineries, the strictest statutes against the careless 
and criminal burning of our forests have been ineffectual to prevent it. 
Fires prevail every year, and duri ine worth of years, like 1871 and 1881, 
they not only da: millions of d ` wo: timber, but destroy the 
homes and even the lives of settlers, arresting the attention and evoking th: 
charity of the whole nation. 

We have attempted to show that the way to saveour forests from destruc- 
tion was to utilize them, and that to compel Iumbermen to cease cutting tim- 
ber would bring great loss to the ind: community. 

The ma South eee the ug 7d of DN that inthe 3 of North 

Guapa u 3 Georgia, Flo bama, Missi: uisiana, 
kansas there was claimed to 25: 000.0 {000,000,000 fee OF 

is stated t that a thee are in fact underestimates. The cut of the Northwest, 
as was developed at the January — ied of the forestry convention of Michi- 


gan, will exceed the census es at least 50 per cent, so that we may 
safely call— 
Feet, B. M. 
PME in above States A 300, 000, 000, 000 
guam 6 r. ̃ ᷣ —... anaes LEE A , 
e and allied woods in States north of the Southern States 
6 00, 000, 000, 000 


and east of the Rocky Mountains (es 1i 
In States and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains (census) 350; 000, 000; 000 


It Ms nein faor then, that we have in this country to-day r onp 000.000 feet of 
timber to the coniferous — — t M HE 50.000, 000. 000 feet, ac- 
cording to the pp estimates (see Commissi: ion Report, rt, pages 1023 


a a ,in Canada. 

ew of the forestry statistics shows a S the pine-timber supply of 

east of Mi les next our border; that theupper waters of the 
streams which supply this timber flow through come barrens and morasses, 
with here and there a worthless and stunted growth of fir. They further 
show that the pine timber of Canada, like that in € Northwestern States, 
does not renew itself when cut, other timber oe i while the tim- 
ber from Maine down the entire Atlantic coast, along the Gulf of Mexico, 
and — pee of our western s] is naturally reproduced after being cut, 


Ey vented by i 
A coast end s t. then, suited in soil and favored by humidity, 'consti- 
ER erefore, our natural timber preserve, and it will continue to su inno so supply 
Put d toour people long after the pine forests of 
hwest are swept awa 
With this 350,000, 100.00 1 feet of pine and sieut in the South, and with 
probably 150 000,000,000 feet of deciduous uable for construction, 
such as poplar, gum, etc., why should we turn to Canada for our timber sup- 
y? y whys! hould we do this when we can not find a market in our 
own country xd the lumber which we now produce? 
'The revenue tables show the of lumber and timber during the 
from eye opt erbe States; while 
ees Canadian lumber 


Parli: 
ment. tablets addressed the council which has these matters in charge, and 


e asareason for such action that the southern pine and lar were 
the northern market Hd 150 the: m coua not compete with it unless 
Ee veri relief. He claimed QNS of Southern pine came into 
New York City in direct compe! — — the Canadian luct. 
We have learned the exact 5 — of southern pine arri in the New 
Jork market during the ge 1887, ph we find it tot = - feet, besides 
50,000,000 feet of what is known as North Carolina 


"This lumber, as well as ^ oplar, comes North [3 " very narrow — EA 
of profit, not to exceed, sa per thousand, and it is i to stand a 
reduction of & per onec nA meet this avowed Can competition. 
Hon. Perry nah said at the recent forestr 6 that the hard 
woods of the State would brin; nemo more money to than the pine for- 
wm and that this money wo distributed amon De thon who most need 
it, the farmers and settlers. This rere erum has only fairly begun, yet the 
comparatively recent demand for hard-wood lumber has already brought 
millions of dollars into theState. To surrender this trade to Ontario, = 


in the past, instead of turning it into lumber ata 
ro coneliade: The facts here stated and the ur — nce gene to we think 
plainly s 


First. That if the forests of the Northern States are not cut and utilized, 
they will be burned and wasted. 

Second. That on account of the e of the lumber business, serious 
interference with it will ave a rre onn the m industrial system. 

Third. That the ultimate forest this country relatively exceed 
those of Canada, and that we anes ran now seeking a market abroad for timber 
which we should be able to use at h 

3 That the principal IE supply of thís country lies in the South 

paratively untouched, yielding less 4.000.000. 000 pes in 1880, while it 
y capable, under vH Liga conditions of forest growth, of producing 10,000,- 


000.000 feet annually without impairment. 
Fifth. That the present duty on lumber is much less than on iy other 
nisus Varro LZ toa similar extent in its producti 
ours, ` 

ARTHUR HILL 
W. C. McCL 
P. A. O'DONNELL. 
MAX HEAVENRI 
A. T. BLISS. 
F. C. STONE, 


Committee. 


Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator allow me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ALLEN. For a question. 

Mr. BURROWS. Very well. 

Mr. ALLEN. I simply want to know who Mr. Hill is. 

Mr. BURROWS. pones Hillis a very prominentcitizen of our 
State, known and respected by our Le pum He was then, as now, 
Isuppose, interested in the lumber 

Mr. ALLEN. In the lumber interests? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes, sir. So, I say whatever may be the 
desire to goes the white pine of this country, it will be impos- 
sible to do so becaüse, as has been stated, when the fires sweep 
through the forests the timber must be cut or it will become abso- 
lutely^ valueless, I have a statement in my hand, made by Mr. 
Eddy, of Michigan, showing that the Government appreciates 
this fact, and, with leave of the Senate, will insert it in the 
RECORD. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

JULY 21, 1897. 

Dear SIR: Within a few miles of Bayfield, Wis., there is a small. Indian 
reserve known as the Cliff Reservation, the timber upon which was dam- 
aged by fire last fall to such an extent that the agent of the Government at 
Ashland concluded - pA — tosave it from destruction by worms, which 
would have taken the spring and summer, it was necessary during 
the winter of 1 pe cut — into logs between eight and nine 
million A of the timber on said reservation. There has been estimated to 
be on the tract belonging to the Indians on this reservation somewhere abort 


100. 8 — o! dierent kin 9 8 together with a large quantity of hemlock and 
hard woods erent kin 


The oleh oF or nine million foot of logs that were taken from the reservation 


because of t 8 Benet the rens Writing tomain Ii a small bay 
on the rese is a part of Chiquanagon Bay on — Superior. 
There was no on for sa and manufacturing these into lum- 


median wing logs 
ber. and it was decided that they Semid offer the logs forsaleand advertised 
for bids, but in consequence of the dullness of the lumber and log business 
which has prevailed for several years the pro that were Mes as. were 
found to be insufficient to n YS . tort the cost of Iumbering these logs, 
MEN would one e eed e the —— tion zonin ö — Pog — 
consequence the re muc 

what the Doverament d will do with them. 

2 rsonally visited the place where these logs are stored, examined them, 

found them as nice a y of 

marked with “the circle, U. S.,“ which is the stamp used by the United 
States Government on] 8 from Government reservations, as I under- 
stand it. These logs under the present MA per rss of the Iumber business 
would not allow anyone to purchuse them and pay one cent in advance of 
what it has cost the Government to gut this Saber. manufacture it into logs, 
and deliver it inte the waters of Lake Supe 

This should be verr ers ree that t one "United States Government is 
itself very deeply in in a better condition of the lumber business, 
which it is h. to eer 8 about by a protective tariff. are scat- 
tered through Minnesota isconsin many reservations and a great. deal 
of land remaining in the hands of the Government which has M itl 
quantities of white-pine timber, but with the conditions that prevail to-da: Lu 
is absolutely wi ess. 

Very truly, yours, 


Hon. J. C. BURRO 
United States Senate. 


Mr.BURROWS. The Government, recognizing the fact that it 
would be a total loss unless cut, have cut this timber in order to 
preserve it. I repeat, therefore, that the forests can not be pre- 
served, according to the testimony of everyone familiar with for- 
estry, until we can control the forces of nature. Until we can 
bridle the tempests or quench the fires it is impossible to preserve 
the white-pine forests of the Northwest. 


(11) The facts set forth in the Mx prece ese p demonstrate the 
error of the theory that American onesta would bo by admitting 
lumber free of duty. coarser . —.— —— a perd now Jer to decay. as 
only the choicer grades can be marketed at a xA 7 2 2 ly to the 
inflammable material an 2 increases liability of forest Tim- 
ber is seldom even in consumed bys fire: Yr is simply. killed, and the de- 
struction is caused by: timber worms. Much of our ber when burned 
could be saved if the conditions of trade warranted its immediate manufac- 
ture. It is the elimination of the value of erit timber that largely 
hastens its destruction. 


W. S. EDDY. 


OWNERSHIP OF PINE. 


Another reason urged for striking down this industry is that 
the pine timber of the United States is owned by a very limited 
number of individuals. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PETTIGREW] in his remarks the other day said that all the white 
pine was owned by 12 persons. The Senatorfrom Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] on yesterday, if I understood him correctly, said that the 
ownership was confined to 6 individuals. The Senator from 
South Dakata, revising his previous statement, said, under date 
of July 20, that— 

One man in Michigan, Mr. Blodgett, owns the standing pine. 

This latter statement of the Senator from South Dakota will 


discredit him in my State with every man of intelligence, as the 
statement has not the slightest foundation in fact. 
Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does theSenator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 
Mr. BURROWS. Ido. 


logs as Lever saw in one place. They were 


1897. 


Mr. TELLER. As the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTI- 
GREW] is not here, I should like to say that the Senator from 
Michigan knows very well that the Senator from South Dakota 
ona previous occasion mentioned a few persons, and then alluded 
to this man as owning the greatest interest—ten millions, as he 
stated. The Senator knows it was not the intention of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota to make a statement that was not true. 
p BURROWS. Ihope not;but this statement appèars in the 

ECORD. 

Mr. TELLER, If it is, the Senator from Michigan knows the 
"— from South Dakota did not make any such statement. 

Mr. BURROWS. I have given the exact words of the Senator 
from South Dakota as rted in the RECORD. ; 

Touching these several statements as to the ownership of pine 
timber in the United States, and in refutation thereof, I read from 
the Census Bulletin of July 3, 1895, from which it will be observed 
thatour large tracts of timber are owned by 1,186 individuals and 


corporations. 
teh from the editor of the Timberman in re- 


I also read a 
lation to the number of owners of pine in the Northwest: 
CHICAGO, ILL., June 7. 


A. H. WINCHESTER, 
Secretary National Lumber Convention 
14,21 G street NN., Washington, D.C: 


Running over list of o 3 corporations, etc., cutting 1 their own 


timber or timber owned members, we have counted. in the States of 
Michigan, Wisco: 8 195 whose timber resources are impor- 
tant. Michigan, 95; Wisconsin, 63; 92. In haste to reply, pare 


individual holders would be 


much ter. We donot include hundreds of small m pnm orthose known 
to be included th r amounts of hemlock and hard woods, or those held 
for investment and no! reservations, S and Govern- 
ment lands. ete. We believe the forests of these three States will yet furum 
nt least seventy-five to one hundred billion feet white. pine products. 
member that the value of other timber largely follows that o abet en 

Tr RMAN, 


J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


I aiso desire to place in the RECORD, in addition to the foregoing 
dispatch as to number of owners in Michigan, a statement made 
a distinguished member of the House o Representatives, Mr. 
AWNEY, on the 19th instant, in which he gives the names of the 
individuals and firms owning "white pineinthe State of Minnesota, 
gating 66. and in Wisconsin 90. So the statement that the 
me fy pine in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota is owned by 
12 individuals, or the further statement that the Michigan white 
pine is owned by one person, is without a shadow of truth. 
The statement of Mr. TAwNEY is as follows: 


Recently I received a letter from Hon. M. G. Norton, of Winona, Minn., 
whose reputation for truth and reliability is second to none in our State- 
transmitting a statement containing the names of 156 individuals and corpo, 
rations who own standing white pinein the States of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin alone, and with whom he is personally acquainted. 

* We send you to-day, as per our the States of this day, a list covering over 
8 owners or white ine in the States of of 4 — 1 and Minnesota. 

ance with and ns and personal ac- 

Suan wit th, and know of their being ry ebda v in the ownership of lands 
con 


of nd and among them — includ 
a long time ago made what they 


LI yT su 
nel tendency of th ihe 1 interest was toward a trust and a combination 
he consumer of lumber. Perhaps there is no other 
business ia the world oat Sa oo tan ters Det 


T. McKnight, H. A. 

Smith, of I" ree n S me that "there 

sro oras 115 co: ons and more than a rene individual owners of 
in Minn euer em homesteaders and farmers." 


Mr.BURROWS. Inthelight of these declarations it is astound- 
ing that the Senator from South Dakota and the Senator from 
Nebraska could have so far forgotten themselves as to place on 
record a statement which has no foundation in fact, 


TAX NOT A BURDEN. 


But it is stated that this tax on lumber will be a burden on the 
poste: that a duty of 10 per cent on lumber is too grievous to be 

rne. Inthe 8 it is not certain that the price will be 
enhanced, for it be remembered that the price of lumber ad- 
vanced in 1890, after the duty had been lowered. As showing 
where the burden falls and who is to be benefited, let me read an 
extract from a Canadian authority which will throw some light on 
this question. 


lum 
Kelly, B. F. . 
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I quote from Pamphlet No. 10, issued during the Ontario general 
lectins of 1894: 


. of the duty on lumber from $2 togi by the act of 1890 re- 
sulted in ren n Sper s ced the revenue of the Canadian Government from 
sales of nds. e Canadian manufacturer, then having an easier 
access to our markets for 2 coarser grades of lumber, cut and paid his Goy- 
ernment for timber that had been previously left to destruction. 

The lamber trade is of Dominion concern, and perhaps ranks second in 
importance in All the provinces are more or less affected 8 

ces obtained and the markets Neale for sawed lumber, but to Ontario. 
Bases, New aas 2 British Columbia (all large exporters of sawed 


lumber) the trade is of portance. The U; 
States is practically our our ur only market to for sawed lumber and shing) ies and fts ts 
value ma sent there 7 eo me 


000 feet o: id Mr er yy $3,900,000, and 857,000,000 
at $734,000, or a total value of $9,634,000. 

The rougher es of lumber were now capable of being marketed there 
ata profit, and it has been estimated by Colonel O'Brien, member of Parlia- 
ment for Musk and corroborated ted by reports from the Crown timber 
pev that trom to 50 per cent more white pine is cut and marketed ae 

e same area of licensed territory was formerly the case. This m 

large increase in the revenue of the provinces for material which Jad 
sargo d gone to waste. Italso meansa increase in the employment of 
labor and markets for produce. 


Mr. President, I do not care to dwell further on this matter. I 
desire to have incorporated in my remarks a letter received from a 
gentleman in Buffalo, N. Y., showing the extent of the burden 
which this tax will impose on the farmers of the United States. 
I will ask to have it printed in the RECORD without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The letter referred to is as follows: + 

BUFFALO, N. Y., July 9, 1897. 


DEAR Sm: We hope that in your conference committee you will strongly 
advocate a two-dollar tariff on pine lumber, for the following reasons: 

First. Twenty dollars being about an average retail price for pine lumber 
— — this country, $2 1s only a 10 per cent duty, probably as small as on anything 

8 Even this is not a taxon the man.“ as so many speakers 
have claimed, for only l4 per pees of the foinber consumed in roy country is 


ad iM building of houses, barns, fences, etc., as shown in the following 
Estimated consumption of lumber in the United States. 
Per cent. 
aen barns, fences, A — CCC = 
A pisa e a pr rei temporary purposes. x 
Cars RA other railroad purposes = — — 8l 
Boat . sidewaike, . eto. x L^ 


Third. It is Letra that Hio — L produch ane uct, and not STA i 8 
from Canada, makes the , and lumber will 
not and cau not c ə price to DUE ome in this eo country 
rate would not be p 


Fourth. A two-dol rohibitory.as asserted, 
for there is pract no other outlet than the United “States f 70 or y Canadian 
lumber, i pai opty ee 8 as well pay the $2 per thousand revenue to 
this country asto ted at $1. 

We sincerely hope sin 555 will acqviesce in the House rate of $2. 

Very truly, yours, 


GRATWICK, SMITH & FRYER LUMBER CO. 
Hon. J. C. Burrows. 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Mr.BURROWS. Isubmit a brief statement from the pen of the 
Hon. E. J. HiLL, member of Con from Connecticut, who for 
twenty-two years was a retail er in lumber. Mr. HILL says: 


The great market for lumber in the United States is in New England, and 
: never saw saw the price of lumber affected to the extent of 25 cents per thousand 

eet by a tariff. 

The retail lumber dealers of New England at their annual convention this 
winter P emp „5 a resolution calling upon Congress to place a two- 
dollar duty on lumber. 

The tion of white 15 a factor of debate has little foundation in 
fact, as since the use of dry ki e pue ende the Tuc pine of the South 
has taken the place of many of the lower gradesof white pine. 'The dry kiln 
is to ped pe what the cotton was to cotton. 

n the duty was $2, in PUN Ers $10.50 for spruce. This year, when 


bers is no duty, the price is $13. 
The & on rough lumber will y help the Southern lumbermen an 


others who are far from the New ed — as it will offset the en and 
voL M to pay to put their product in the market. 
Canadians will 


have to send their pine to ro United States because 


— d have no other available market. take only the highest 


I have sought, Mr. President, thus briefly to allude to the salient 
points of attack on the lumber schedule, and to present in outline 
the magnitude of the lumber industry in the United States, and 
point out some of the benefits which acerue to our farmers and 
workmen by its successful prosecution. 

As suggested to me by the Senator from Massachusetts . 
Hoar], my statement as to ownership of timber does not include 
the white pine held by the farmers throughout the Northwest, 
on the sale of which the owners depend for payment of their hold- 


Ms: President, I do not care to say anything further in relation 
to the lumber schedule; but I insist that, stand of being the most 
infamous, it is really the most meritorions, or at least equally 
meritorious with the other schedules of this bill. 
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It has been said during the course of this debate that the owners 
of these forests have stated that they are to be advantaged by the 
passageof this bill. Whether the particular statement alluded to 
was made or was not made I do not recall, but it is vertit, pe 
true that this measure will advantage all the industries and a 
the people. It will inure to the benefit of the manufacturer, se- 
curing the home market for his products; it will advantage the 
woolgrowers, for their flocks will be increased and their value 
enhanced; it will benefit the farmers by an increased demand for 
the products of agriculture, and I trust it will restore to the labor- 
ing people of this country the uncounted millions of which they 
have been robbed by four years of disastrous free trade. 

My attention has been called to a statement made by the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota when I was absent from the Chamber, 
which I can not pass unnoticed. He alluded to a distinguished 
citizen of my State, Mr. John W. Blodgett; and after declaring 
him to be a man of fortune, stated, ** He is the man who manipu- 
lates the elections of Senators in Michigan." I do not know or 
understand the purpose of that remark or the inference which the 
Senator intended to have drawn from it. If, however, it was in- 
tended to intimate that the election of Senators in my State was 
secured by any other than honorable methods, the statement was 
a slander upon the people of my State and the legislature from 
whom I hold 2 commission. 

I know Mr. Blodgett, and know him well. He is a gentleman 
of high character, of unimpeachable integrity, and so secure in 
the public regard that nothing which the Senator from South 
Dakota ean possibly say will detract one iota from his good 
name. À 

A word more and I am done. I desire to detain the Senate but 
a few moments with some general observations. 

Mr. President, when on the 4th of March, 1897, the Democratic 
party went out of power and William McKinley became President 
of the United States, such was the financial and industrial condi- 
tion of the country that the incoming Executive felt constrained in 
the performance of a public duty to summon Congress in extraor- 
dinary session to provide the necessary revenue for the support of 
Governtment, and to restore, if possible, the industrial activity 
which during the four years of President Cleveland's Administra- 
tion had become seriously impaired or destroyed. 

The House of Representatives, with ip alacrity, re- 
sponded to that summons, and on the Ist of April sent to the 
Senate a revenue measure designed to remedy existing conditions. 
For nearly four months that bill has enga; the attention of the 
Senate; and while under the rules governing this body an earlier 
disposition could hardly have been secured, yet the delay was un- 
fortunate, in that it enabled importers to flood our markets with 
foreign goods so as to minimize the revenues which may bederived 

for the next fiscal year and postpone the era of returning pros- 
' perity. 

n While itis undoubtedly true that the opposition consumed no 
more time than was necessary to e yd discuss the items in 
the various schedules, yet the delay would have been greatly aug- 


e The Senator from Missouri, under date of May 25, 
eaid: 

The Senator from Rhode Island, an expert in regard to the tariff, has 
pay careful not to speak of the condition of 8 of the United 


States when he alludes to the want of revenue to pay the expenses of tho 
Government. 


* * * * * EI 


Ld 
If there be to-day enough money to carry on the Government, wh 
necessity of honasi taxation? E in: 
+ * * 


* * * * 
Mr. President, what is the condition of the Treasury of the United States? 
Let us see what the necessity is for increasing tariff 3 

On May 21, 1897, the cash balance in the Treasury available was 229. 350.050. 50. 
Tokiak from this the gold reserve of $100,000,000, it leaves, as a matter of course. 
a ,050.50 idle money in the Treasury available for any governmental 


Mr. President, the fact that there is a surplus in the Treasury 
does not make a revision of our tax laws unnecessary, unless it 
ap’ that such surplus is derived from existing revenue laws 
and that these laws are sufficient to provide ample revenue for 
the support of the Government. If the surplus in the Treasury 
is not the accumulation of revenues derived from existing tax 
laws, but rather the 8 of the sale of bonds, and ert Bue 
only of increased indebtedness, then sound business judgment de- 
mands prompt revision of the tariff on lines to insure revenue 
sufficient for the support of the Government and guard against 
the possibility of any further increase of the public debt. 

e measure about to become a law, it is believed, will accom- 
plish this end. The present tariff, either as a revenue measure or 
a promoter of domestic industries, has been a frightful failure. I 
do not stop to recount the long catalogue of disaster brought to 
the nation and the citizen in every walk of life from the humble 
laborer to his employer. All these are disclosed in the records of 
the Treasury Department or indelibly stamped on the hearts and 
homes of the American people. I propose, without detaining the 
Senate longer, to submit some official data taken from the books 
of the Treasury, showing the result of the Wilson Act so far as the 
fiscal o tions of the Government are concerned, 

I hold in my hand a statement of the Treasurer of the United 
States, showing the revenues and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment from the 1st of March, 1893, three days before the Cleveland 
Administration came into power, until the 1st of March, 1897, 
during which time it appears that the expenditures exceeded the 
revenues by $184,000,000, and in only one quarter, that of Septem- 
ber, 1894, did the revenues of the Government exceed its expend- 
itures. Every other quarter shows a deficiency. 


Net ordinary revenues and expenditures of the Government from March 1, 1899, 
to March 1, 1897, by quarter years. 7 A 


uarter endin, 
Q br en g 


Revenues. |Expenditures.| Surplus. | Deficiency. 


1893. 


mented had not this side of the Chamber wholly refrained from par- | March (1 month). J $34,115,809.99 | $31,633, 482. 23 
ticipating in the debate, to the end that the earliest ible action zane ES 25 oe me ie roy 8185 2 
might be secured. More than that, we realized the fact that it 71, 052,926.95 | 90, 946, 114.10 
was utterly mie Mi Vus me CUTE: C e 33 
and free trade. o. debate, however ex or elaborate, can 
ossibly harmonize the conflicting and irreconcilable differences F 1.8.8817 
water parties upon that question. | 98,972, 676.42 | 98, 628,233.40 | 344,413.08 |... . 
It was equally idle to discuss the details of the measure except so | December 61,211,058.11 | — 88,824,240, 70 -n.n 00 27,113, 188.50 
far as was necessary to Mp ema its provisions, for this great act, say 
what you may about its details, will in the end stand or fall in the 27,901. 042 78 | 85,951 C. 8 48 one 
public judgment not on its specific or ad valorem rates, but upon —.—.—.—— 88.215.207. 83 83291, 801. 76 508.93 
the general results attending its enactment. If in its practical | September 87,390, 864.90 | 95, 445, 734. 09 869, 19 
workings it shall accomplish the beneficent purposes for which it is December 81, 880,927.46 | 87,360,517. 12 589. 66 
enacted, as 5 in bes 1 505 namely um Secure dias and 
encourage American industries;" if i ring sufficient reve- Me 
nue for the sopp of the Government and such encouragement 7 008, 007.14 82 800, T9. 26 2 * 
to American industries as to insure a revival of business and the -| 80,156, 963.29 | 104, 358, 337. 73 374.44 
restoration of American wages to American workmen, then no | December 77, 486, 988.77 | 91,053,550. 68 611.89 
amount of criticism here or elsewhere, no recital of ad valorems 
n the en mE be suraa = erp hed zanio 5 in Ped 
e wisdom of this measure, dislodge it from public favor, or in- | February $3. 
duce the American people to again abandon the policy of protec- months) s-i 09,005,445. 05 —.—.—— 10, 847, 454. 68 
tion and resort to the disastrous policy of free trade. Total 2, 826, 770. 78 187, 444, 151. 77 
Ihave no purpose, therefore, to detain the Senate a moment in Net 4444 3 184, 617, 880. 99 


the discussion of these theories or to explain the reasons for the 
various provisions of the bill. I rise more ix seu: to say one 
word in relation to a declaration made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VEsT] in the opening of the debate, and repeated by other 
Senators, to which I desire to call attention, for the Senator from 
Missouri made an assault upon this bill which strikes at the meas- 
ure as a whole by declaring that its enactment is a needless bur- 
den upon the American people, because there is already a surplus 
in the Treasury, including the reserve, of something over 
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But it will be said that this deficiency began under the McKin- 
i Act. Thatis true. It began because of the election of 1892, 
when it was determined that the Government was to abandon the 
policy of protection and go to the policy of free trade, which neces- 
sarily lessened importations in anticipation of lower rates, and 
reduced revenues. Consequently I submit an official statement 


1897. 
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showing the revenues and expenditures and the deticiency from 
February, 1893, to January, 1897, by months, and ask to have it 
incorporated in my remarks, 


Revenues and expenditures under McKinley Act. 


Deficiency 
in reve- 
nues. 


Surplus 
revenues. 


S888 


102 


BEBBRENEHÉ 
BERENZE222 


E: 


8888882 38882282 
RRS 
8888882 


E 
BESSUHNE 


606 


g 


* Large receipts from whisky in anticipation of increased tax. 


Revenues and expenditures under Wilson Act, 


Expendi- 
ex- 
clusive 
Revenues, | of postal, Surplus 2 
rinc revenues. 
Tor debt, nues. 
and 
premium, 
3 „323, 
713. 
„477, 
, 135, 
27,804,400 | 34, 523, 447 
br 22,888,057 | 25,696, 085 
arch .. 25,470,570 | 25,716, 957 
DU 8.20% | 25,308 214 
, 97 , 508,2 
‘August... 28,952, 697 | 32, 588, 185 
ö 27,540, 678 24,320, 482 
T cneleseeree DER 27,901, 748 | 34,503, 425 
25, 986, 508 | 27,199, 283 
C 26, 288, 988 | 25,814,317 
1 29,237,070 | 32,829,341 291,671 
26,059,228 | 26,749, 956 690, 728 
26,041,149 | 27, 274, 994 2533, 845 
24, 282, 803 | 28,087, 382 104, 489 
24,643,718 | 23,420,503 782, 875 
27, 794, 219 | 25,444, 789 | 2,949,430 |............ 
20, 029, 209 | 42, 088, 468 059, 259 
25, 562, 097 | 35,701, 677 139, 580 
24,584, 245 | 26,579,535 905, 290 
26,232, 830 | 33,978,277 695, 447 
25, 210, 696 | 33, 260, 720 050, 024 
SCC 25, 857, 114 | 23,812, 665 UOS ERO 
S pU maU Ms FUN. 24,316,994 | 30,209,389 |............| 5,952,395 
3 „400, 28, 796, O57 , 995, 060 


It is worthy of notice in this connection, that if we had relied 
entirely upon the Wilson law for revenues to maintain the Gov- 
ernment, the country would have been bankrupt longago. If the 
Wilson bill had been the only reliance for the payment of the run- 
ning expenses of the Government, it would have taken every dol- 
lar from the Treasury of the United States, every dollar of the 
reserve, every dollar of paper and coin, all our fractional silver, 
and every penny, and would have left the Government bankrupt 
by more than $47,000,000. 


I submit the following table: 


Cash in the Treasury, including gold reserve, July 1, 1899........ $122, 462, 290 
Revenues fiscal year— gor 1 dis 
313, 390, 
826, 971 
1, 248, 037, 694 
1,370, 499, 984 
1896 . 
1897 (June 1)... 
1,418, 401, 182 
DAfiniehoY net rel ec B ( wastsnonwn none dde 47,901, 148 


This disastrous condition was averted only by the sale of bonds, 
and I will ask to have printed a statement showing the amount of 
bonds issued and sold during the Cleveland Administration, the 
proceeds derived therefrom, equaling $294,000,000, which went 
into the Treasury, and out of which this surplus is made to 
appear. ; 


Receipts of the Two. from the sale of bonds between March 1, 1893, and 
arch 1, 1897, by quarter years. 


Quarter ending with— Amount. 
1894, 
MACON t irure e EEERCE MESA a T reameguuundebars Pet 3 $58, 660, 917. 63 
PU ba sehaaue ðͤ DUE AM QE EQ 58, 719, 710. 20 
1895. 


Proceeds of the sale of bonds between March 1, 1593, and March 1, 1894, on 
account of principal, premium, and accrued interest. 


Principal... t „315, 400. 00 
8 s 138, 886. 74 
Interest .... — , 010. 05 

'!!! ...... SAC S MUERE NES 294,104, 296. 79 
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Instead, therefore, of the reyenues having been sufficient under 
the operation of the Wilson Act, the condition of the Treasury 
to-day with its surplus is shown to have been brought about by 
increased indebtedness; and I will submit another table from 
official sources showing the amount of the public debt on the 1st 
of March, 1893, at the beginning of the free-trade period, to have 
been $963,000,000, while on the 1st of March, 1897, it was $1,925,- 
000,000, or an increase of $262,000,000 in four years. 


Public debt of the United States, exclusive of certificates and notes issued on 
deposits in the Treasury March 1, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897. 


Interest- Bearing no 
Year. bearing. | Matured. teres Total. 
835, 805. 26 , 912,187.37 , 281, 752, 63 
RE 279.512.505 7 Y 07 300: 015. 2 
1,779, 300.28 | 381, 787,386.92 | 1,068, 610,527.18 
1, 667, 630.26 | 875, 491; 679. 14 | 1, 199, 774, 479. 40 
1} 358,210.26 | 876,714; 549. 14 | 1,225, 437, 709. 40 
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Such is the result of the free-trade policy. A bankrupt Treas- 
ury, increased public debt, prostrate industry, and labor deprived 
of profitable employment. 

ut history is only repeating itself. This generation now has 
had an object lesson in free trade which will not soon be for- 

otten. 
s If we turn, on the other han, to the era of protection from 1861 
to 1893, the results are entirely reversed. I submit a table show- 
ing the receipts and expenditures of the Government from 1865 
to 1893, and upon an examination of this table it will be found 
that in no single year were the expenditures in excess of revenues; 
and that under the policy of protection the revenues were always 
e us the expenses of Government except during the years of 
e civil war. 


i 


Receipts and expenditures of the Government—Recapitulation of revenue by fiscal years. 
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FCCCCTCCCCCCC EL FEL EPEEPEEEEE! 


SdtRCSELUüHBEXHESRERLSSEEECthUSTSURPHSERSS 
SSSURERSRRERES SEC SOSS REESE Aree EELEE EEEE] 
CUEIEEEEEEEEDEEEPEEBEEPEEGEEEEREEEPEEUEIS 
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RÄ ^t oT 
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8 2 82 
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SENSE usen ceni TTE] 


Year. 


1856 


aL C ECEPC EIE ET EREEEEEDEREPEEET TED 
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* Expenditures in excess of revenue. 
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8838, 969,475, 
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ERA OF PROTECTION. 


of the industrial nations of the world. I submit withont readin: 


During this era of protection the country made marvelous prog- | a table prepared by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the official head o. 
ress in industrial life until in 1890 it 8 by every one | the Department of Labor, showing the growth of the country 


the world over that the American Republic stood in 


e very van | under protection from 1860 to 1890: 


Totals for the United States. 


ulation . d 31,443,321 

rsons en COCR DA bbb 

True Tuus of real and personal property............. $16, 159, 616,068 
Value of ucts of industry: ER 

Manufacturing and mechanical.................... SUNG 

i ,002 


1,898, 785, 768 


Ave number of employees in establishments en- 


gaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries. 1,811,246 
Annual amount of wages p F $318, 878, 966 
Number of establishments reporting the above em- 10.05 

BOR UU AUN LATIS DURCH ENS O A NETS AR On DA E iio b 
88 OF eee nusase bree 7816, T97, 644 
s: 
N STADER OE DRIES SI STEET O e 
Number of depositors..................-.-..-......- 


693, 870 
Amount of savings deposits. 8149, 277, 504 


Coin in United States, including bullion in Treasury. $235, 000, 000 
Paper money in United States s FP 207, 102, 477 
TTT A 442, 102, 477 
8: 
PEGE Le Lrectasnt 244-2. etui ac ron d SMS et Aue per 2,044,077 
Value of land, fen and bnildings............... $6, 645, 045, 007 
Value of tnplotients hon machinery .............. 246,118, 141 
Value of live stock on hand. ........................ 1,089,320, 915 
Totali riore queer eua an MR ERE MEE 7,982, 528, 140 
a Persons 10 years of age and over. b Not reported. 


c Decrease, 
€ Does not include officers, firm members, or clerks and their salaries. 


Nork.— The improvement in statistical methods, the 


ter care bestowed on the enumeration at recent 


if 
E 


RE 
EE 


2| 85; 

E 

A 
Se 
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49.99 
91.56 
27. 27 
49.18 
46.42 
82.95 
86.16 ; 
$1,152, 471,688 | 133.12 | 390.41 
96 991,754,521} 89.38 375.97 
2, 144, 28,150 77.81 | 388.01 
4504,64 | 13.86 123.81 
39.39 510, 197, 000. 776 — 10.09 | $13,279,252,049 | 30.23 99 
88 055 | 90.67 494,247,467 21.58 100.82 
40.02 1, 500, 384, 7071.63 2,208, 767,573 77.21 102.77 
2.01 100.27 


d Included in manufacturing and mechanical industries. 
J For the year 1803. 


and the inclusion of certain factors 


censuses, 
omitted at earlier periods, as well as the inflated value of currency in 1870 as compared with gold, will not permit of the use of the above figures to show 


the exact increase. 


The last annual message of President Harrison, sent to Con- 
gress in December, 1892, showed continued and increasing pros- 
perity up to the hour of election of that year. 

Mr. President, I close as I began, by stating that this measure, 
in my judgment, will not be weighed by its ad valorems, but by 
the results which it shall bring to the country. If the protective 
policy fails now, it will be the first time in the history of the Gov- 
ernment during its century of existence. Every period of protec- 
tion in this country has been attended with prosperity, while every 
era of free trade has been accompanied by widespread disaster. 


Some time, of course, will be required to absorb the surplus |. 


which the importers have brought to this market, but the dawn 
of 8 is at hand. The sun that sets to-day over the grave 
of free trade will rise to-morrow upon the resurrection of a new 
industrial life. The country is to be congratulated that the Eng- 
lish policy is to be abandoned and that the American system of 
rotection is to be reestablished. I confidently hope and believe 
at this measure will bring back to the 8 and all its peo- 
ple a new era of individual and national prosperity. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
on this day approved and signed the act (S. 2138) to give the con- 
sent of Congress to a compact entered into between the States of 
South Dakota and Nebraska respecting the boundary between 
said States. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate 
three minutes past 1 o'clock Saturday. 
the records may appear 


journ to meet at 
I do this in order that 
correct. Weare in recess now as though 
sing on Friday, and we should adjourn so as to have the session 
ep ay. 


r. MORGAN. What I understand the Senator wants is to 
inaugurate a new gee day? 
Mr. ALLISON. That is all. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Iowa that the Senate do now 
adjourn to meet at three minutes past 1 o'clock Saturday. 

e motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock p. m. Saturday, 
July 24, 1897) the Senate adjourned to meet at 1 o'clock and 8 
minutes p. m., Saturday, July 24, 1897. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, July 24, 1897. 


The Senate met at 1 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m, 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

On motion of Mr. FAULKNER, and by unanimous consent, the 
PEOR of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 
with. 


WILLIAM HOWETT. 


Mr. TELLER, from the Committee on Claims, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Howett, of Tyrrell County, N. C.," now pending in the Senate, together with 
ying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the 

ursuance of the provisions of an act entitled An act to 
provide for the & of suits against the Government of the United 
8,1887. And the said court shall proceed with the 

d the provisions of such act, and report to the Senate 


CHESTER B. SWEET, 


Mr. HANSBROUGH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2257) for the relief of Chester B. 
Sweet, of California, asked to be discharged from its further con- 
sideration and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims; 
which was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2485) granting a reete to 
Mrs. Irene Burghardt; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

_ He also introduced a bill (S. 2486) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to John M. Odenheimer; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

_ He also introduced a bill (S. 2487) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Edward L. Berthoud; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2488) for the relief of Elias Gilbert; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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Mr. FORAKER introduced a bill (S. 2489) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Richard: Severn, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MORGAN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2490) for the 
relief of heirs of Margaret Kennedy, d ; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


legal personal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased; which 
iim read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
ims. 

Mr. LODGE introduced a bill (S. 2493) to amend an act pro- 
viding for the ptinsu end binding and the distribution of public 
documents, approved January 12, 1895; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2494) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Colhoun; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2495) for the relief of Mar- 
garet Kennedy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on ims. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 2496) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Nathan M. Trail, alias 
David Wilson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2497) granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth J. Cook; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He in uced a bill (S. vise artaning a pension to Sarah 
Anderson (colored), of Annapolis, ; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2499) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Alfred B. Mullett, deceased; which was read 
twice M its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2500) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Miss Anna Ella Carroll, deceased; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2501) for the relief of Milton F. 
Colburn, administrator of the estate of Gilbert Colburn, deceased, 
late of Annapolis, Md.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2502) for the relief of Gotlieb Feld- 
meyer, of Annapolis, Md.; which was read twice by its title, and, 
ns the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

aims. 

JAMES S, CRAWFORD, 


On motion of Mr. PEN ROSE, it was 


Ordered, That leave is hereby given for the removal from the files of the 
Senate of the petition and other papers submitted by James 8. Crawford in 
support of his claim for relief. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—PREVIOUS QUESTION. 


Mr. MASON submitted the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules is hereby directed to report an 
amendment to the rules providing for the ordering of the previous question. 


STATISTICS OF ELECTIONS. 


Mr.FORAKER. Mr. President, yesterday there was a colloquy 
between the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN] and myself in 
regard to the elections of 1896. I refer to the matter at this time, 
not for the pu of again taking it up or of ing comment 
of any kind about it, but only that I may offer and have printed 
without comment and without taking tlie time to have them read, 
unless it should be demanded, certain figures which have been 
sent to me bearing on the subject. 

I offer first à communication which I have received from Mr. 
Delos H. Smith, with certain statistical information attached, 
which I ask may be printed in the RECORD, 

I offer in the next place a statement furnished me at iny tono 
by the assistant librarian of the United States Senate, Mr. James 
M. 8 giving certain figures in regard to the elections in vari- 
ous 5 D 

Ioffer in the third place, and ask to have printed in the RECORD, 
^ printed statement on the same subject prepared by Mr. O. P. 

ustin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Without objection, the matter submitted by the Senator from Ohio 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22, 1897. 


DEAR Sin; I listened to your controversy with Senator ALLEN to-day, and 
the proposition of 1 voter to 5 of the population, as Senator BUTLER and 


others argued, struck me as absurd; and to satisfy myself as to this matter 
I have referred to the census report for 1890, and find that the following ta 
taken from the Republican Handbook for 1894, are correct: EMEN 


Vote, by States, from 1876 to 1892. 
[The vote is that cast for Presidential electors.] 


ALABAMA. 
Fopalation in 1890, 1,513,017. 
Vo! population, 324,822 —white, 184,059; colored, 140,703. 
Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- 
Election. cratic. doen. bac tion. 
102, 980 98. 708 ae eres | zarasi asan 
91,185 56,221 S 
13, 051 59,591 873 612 
117,320 W 593 
138, 138 9,197 * 85,181 239 
* Populist. 
ARKANSAS. 


8 in 1890, 1.128.179. 
Voting population, 257,868—white, 188,296; colored, 69,572. 


Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
Election. cratic. — 5 back. tion. bor. 


* Populist. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Population in 1890, 1,208,130. 
Voting population, 462,289— white, 390,228; colored, 72,001. 


Election. 


Population in 1890, 412,198, 
Voting 


population, 164,920—white, 161,015; colored, 8,905. 


Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
Election. cratic. an back. tion. bor. 

$2 
,450 

36, 290 

D 

38, 620 153,581 

* By legislature. + Populist. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Population in 1890, 746,258. 
Voting population, 224,002—white, 220,116; colored, 3,976. 


Demo- Repub- Prohibi- 
cratic. lican. tion. 


Green- 
back. 


Election. 


Population in 1890, 108,493. f 
Voting population, 47,559—white, 40,007; colored, 7,552. 


Demo- Repub- Prohibi- 


Green- Union La- 
Election. cratic. lican. back. tion. bor. 


FLORIDA. 
Population in 1890, 391,422. 
Voting population, 96,213—white, 58,068; colored, 38,145. 


Demo- Repub- 


: Green- 
Election. cratic. lican. back. 
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Votes, by States, from 1876 to 1892—Continued. 
LOUISIANA. 


Votes, by States, from 1876 to 1892—Continued. 
GEORGIA. 


— iz in L0 1.118,587. 


D tion, 350,563—white, 130,748; colored, 119,815. 


g population, 998,122—white, 219,094; colored, 179,028. 


Repub- 
Haan. 


Demo- a. 


cratic. 


Green- 
back. 


130, 088 50.4% ere pean Beene neers 


102,470 DEWI ^  X39]|.......-....|-- 
94. 667 48, 603 
100, 449 9 
129, 386 48, 305 
* Populist. 


MAINE. 
Population in 1890, 661 
Voting population, 201 l white, 200,609; colored, 632. 


Prohibi- | Union La- 


Population in 1890, 84,385. 
Vo population, 31. 490—white, 29,525; colored, 1,965. 


Election. Demo n Populist. | 8 Election. tion. bor. 
CJ7öC·; W — — 8, 500 10,520 | 288 
ILLINOIS. 
popula tion in 1890, 3,896, 
Voting population, 1 A3 88 white, 1,054,463; colored, 18,200. 


Population in 1890, 1,042,390. 
Voting population, S10, 733 white, 218,843; colored, 51,895. 


Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
Election. cratic, ean, back. tion. bor. 


* Populist. 5 
INDIANA. 
Dn in 1890, 2.192.404. - : 
ng population, $95,006. white, 581,987; colored, 13,079. * Populist. Scattering. 
Election. Demo- Repub- | Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- ulation in 1890, 2,238,943. x 
cratic. lican. back. tion. bor. oting population, 68000 white, 657,042; colored, 7.967. 
Pie Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
o Election. cratic. | ican. | back. tion. bor. 
20% ai a 
4 01 ME EOT | ABU OBB Shoe eon eR. 
, 740 255, 615 22, 198 111, 960 165, 205 4,548 
mE D 24,433 10,028 |... 
* i 3 , 
Populist. 813 202,814 | * 3,210 7,539 
ulation in 1890, 1.911. pires Populis: 
n * Populist. 
g population, BEDS white, 517,006; colored, 3,326. mS xS Eleg MICHIGAN. 
E o on in 
Election. Deb [cau c qe ee ee Voting population, 617,445 white, 611,008; colored, 6,437. 


: Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
Election. back. tion. bor. 


tion in 1890, 1,427,096. 
population 


ion, 383,231—white, 370,688; colored, 12,543. 


Population in 1890, 1,301,826. 
Voting population, 376,036— white, 374,027; colored, 2,009. 


Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- 
Election. cratic. Hea. back. ti 
— Election, 


Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
i back. tion. bor. 


* 30,398 


14,017 


KENTUCKY. j 2a 
P MISSISSIPPI. 

opel tion in 1890, 1,858,635. P ulation in 1890, 1.289.600. 
Voting population, 450,792—white, 387,371; colored, 63,421. oting population, 271,080—white, 120,611; colored, 150,469. 


Election Demo- Repub- Green- Prohibi- Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
jl cratic. lican. back. tion. cratic. lican. back. tion. bor. 


* Populist. * Populist. 
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Votes, by States, from 1376 to 1892—Continued. 
MISSOURI. 


Votes, by States, from 1876 to 1892—Continued. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Population in 1890, 1.617.947. 


Population in 1890, 2.679.154. 
Voting population, 342.653— white, 233,307; colored, 109,346. 


Voting population, 705,7 18— white, 667,451; colored, 38,287. 
Probtet 


Union La- : Demo- ub- Green- | Prohibi- | Unio: 
bor. cratic. e back. tion. — - 


125, 
124, 
1 

147, 
122,951 


427 
208 
952 
92 


* Populist. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Population in 1890, 182.719. 


MONTANA. 
Population in 1890, 132.159. 
Voting population, 55,039— white, 55,709; colored, 190. 


Votirg population, 65,415—white, 61,948; colored, 3,467. 


Repub- 
Election. Election. Hoa 


108 pe oL eee ... O a EE A 5 , 0 1 eS ieee ee ee ee 17,519 


NEBRASKA. OHIO. 
Population in 1890, 1.058,91 


Veking population. 30) MU. white; 207,281; colored, 4,219. 9 


Voting population. 1 Isi —hite, 990.512; colored, 25,922. 


| z i Prohibi- | Union La- : a i 
| Election. 5 tse los. Election. Dem ppt nei aieo FEE Union La- 


Population in 1890, 45,761. OREGON. 
Voting population. 


| 90.951—white, 17,002; colored, 3,949. Jstion In 1206 


313,767. 
V population, 111,744—white, 102,113; colored, 9,631. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


5o. NEW 
Popoulation in 1890, 370.530. . 


ulation in 1890, 5,258,014. 
Voting population, 118,135— white, 117,889; colored, 246. Y 


v population, 1,461,809—white, 1,420,990; colored, 34,873. 


om. NEW JERSEY. 
13,59). white, 398,906; colored, 14,564. 


P tion in 1890, 345,506. 
Voting population, 100,017—white, 97,750; colored, 2,261. 


Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- 
cratic. lican. back. 


Population in 1890, 
Voting population, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
N in 1890, 1,151,149. 
pula 


NEW YORK. 
Population in 1890, 
Voting po; tion, 225. ,600— white, 102,057; colored, 132,949. 


853. 
Voting on epee d T 769,649—white, 1,745,418; colored, 24,231. 


Demo- 
Election. Grae: 


1878 
1880 
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Votes, by States, from 1876 to 1592—Continued. Votes, by States, from 1878 to 189? —Continued. 
WISCONSIN. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. lation in in 1800, 1,686,880. 
tion, 461,722—white, 459,893; colored, 1,829. 


Prohibi- | Union La- 
tion. bor. 


Po; 
V. 


tion in B 
population, 9,105 white, 96,177; colored, 588. 


Vo ‘population, M &—white, 310,014; colored, 92,402. * Populist. 


WYOMING. 
Population in 1890, 60,705. 
Voting So tion, . 01 —white, 26,050; colored, 994. 


Demo- 
cratic. 


Repub- 
lican. 


Repub- | Populist. 


Election. Hean. 


NUR pw ee Ine etc depo dec pe ad 7,722 


have also compared the figures given in these tables as the "votin 
* Populist. lation’ with the census report above referred to, of males 21 years a — 
Pp over, and find them correct. 
According to these figures, it is shown that Senator ALLEN’s own State of 


TEXAS, Nebraska stands 1 voter to 3.51, and Senator BUTLER’s State of North Carolina 
Li aee Be x — hi 010; colored, 101,902 240 2 Ds ng And the Iollowing: 80 ee dismpshire iei on $us nd Califa 25 

7 . o 7 Or- 
y EP ee i que nia, 1 to 2.01; ‘and so on, through the whole lis 


: In Ohio the increase in population during "ihe last decade was 47,425 per 
lecti Demo- | Repub- | Green- | Prohibi- |UnionLa- | venr; and at the voting rtion of 1 to 3.61, the voters would have in- 
pe bias cratic. lican. back. tion. bor. reused about rom 1800 to to 1896, or 13,110 per year; so that the voters in 
ERU A TAA S MO: 196 5 — gg ee been about 1,095,000, or about 93,000 more than the 
OMNE oe in 1896. 
neral estimate that there is one family to every five persons, 
bot Uy 74 te of one voter to every five persons is not correct. In very 
eum families there is more than one voter, and al! are supposed to have at at. 
least one. 


Yours, very respectfully. 
P. à DELOS H. SMITH. 
* Populist. Hon. JOSEPH B. FORAKER, 
United States Senator. 
VERMONT. — 
Population in 1890, 332,422 SENATE LIBRARY, Washington, D. C., July 24, 1897. 
xing population, 101,697—white, 101,369; colored, 28. DEAR SIR: Der Fh vm r request that I furnish you with the vote of 
the State of Ohio since 1880, I beg to hand you herewith à table showing this 
vote, together with the vote 71 e other States. I am sorry to say that 
Election. the State of Nebraska is not n in this table, and I find it ‘Geant le to 
8 it by the me you W hit 
Most respectfully, JAMES M. BAKER, 
Assistant Librarian United States Senate. 
Hon. JOSEPH B. Foraker,’ 
United States Senate. 
é Votes of several States from ) to 1896. 
ILLINOIS. 
*P it. Repub- | Demo- || Prohibi- 
opulis Election. o cratic, | Populist. | ion. Total. 
VIRGINIA. Se A CDEP RSS SS a el — 
nlation in 1890, 1,655,980. 318, 087 * 26,358 3 622,159 
Y. $12, 351 10,776 12,074 2.010 
Popola population, 378. 782—white, 248,085; colored, 190,74 $00,478 15 21 " in 5 v i > E. 
Demo- Repub- | Green- d ee he) 
Election. o cenis 007,190 | 36,88 1,071, 653 
: * Greenback. tLabor. 
Eid Miri eiecti 5 Population in 1880, 5,077,871; in 1800, 3,520,251; average increase, 24.82. 
una 139336 |. Males 21 years of age and over i over in n 1800 Native white, 665,108; foreign white, 
151,977 150, 438 1,678 389,300; colored, 18. total, 1,072, 
163,977 113,256 2, 274 2,798 N 


* Populist. 
WASHINGTON. 
Orne 1n1 340,300. 
ing ee 146,918—white, 141,934; colored, 4,984. 
Demo- Repub- Prohibi- 
Election. Crate Han | Populist. | fon. 
220 ( ey * Greenback. + Labor. 
P 29, 844 36,470 19, 105 2, 553 Population in 1880, 1,973,301; in 1800, 2.102.404; average increase, 10.82. 
Males 21 years of sues soa over in 1890—Native white, 508,759; foreign white, 
DT ͤͤ ˙ . ] . ̃— . ̃ en E eB py OOIOROG, 19,009; CORRR, Cees ONE: 
WEST VIRGINIA. KENTUCKY. 
Population in 1890, 762, : Repub- Dem Prohibi- 
Voting on Oa, Ist AX 400— white, 172,198; colored, 9,209. Election. lican. cratic. | Populist. | jon. Total. 
Demo- Repub- Green- | Prohibi- | Union La- 
Election. cratic. tpt back. tion. bor. 


* Greenback. * + Labor. 


3 in 1890, 1,858,035; average increase 


es rs of age and over in 1900—Native white, 357,627; dia hite, 
* Populist. 20,144; colored, 50.42: total, 400,702. = EIN 


Votes of several States from 1880 to 1896—Continued. 
MARYLAND. 


Population in 1880, 934,943; in 1890, 1.042.390; ave: increase, 11.49. 
es 21 years of ageand over in 1899—Native white, 176,000; foreign white, 
42,243; colored, 51,895; total, 270,738. 


MICHIGAN. 
| 
Election r tone | rote. 


cratic. 


131, 496 * 34,895 |.........- 353, 081 
, BEL * 41,490 18, 403 | 406,223 
213, 469 |.. +4,555 20,945 | 475, 356 
202, 296 „892 14, 069 | 458,905 
Free ; 
* Greenback. + Labor. " 


Population in 1890169997; in 1800, 2099889. maia is 
es ears oj and over in 1890—Native w. 303,535; ore W. 
247,478; colored, 6,437; total, 617,445. s 


Election. 


Election. 


Repub- 
Lean. cratic, 


* Greenback. 


Population in 1880, 3,198,062; 1890, 3,672,316. 
Males 21 years of age and over in 1890—Native white, 772,096; foreign white, 
218,446;-colored, 25,922; total, 1,016,464. 


WAS THERE FRAUD IN THE ELECTION OF 1896?—IF SO, WAS IT IN REPUB- 
LICAN OR DEMOCRATIC STATES?—-SOME STARTLING FIGURES SHOWING 
SYSTEMATIC SUPPRESSION OF REPUBLICAN VOTES—THE SOUTH WOULD 
HAVE GIVEN A MAJORITY FOR MCKINLEY, AS DID THE NORTH, COULD 
HER VOTERS HAVE HAD FAIR TREATMENT—A NONPARTISAN DISCUSSION 
OF THE ELECTION RESULTS BASED UPON OFFICIAL FIGURES. 


The final count by Congress of the electoral vote, coupled with the various 
charges which have been made by different people of excessive votes in cer- 
tain of the Northern States and suppression of the Republican votes in the 
South, su ts a careful study of the figures of the election in the light of 
those of other elections and of population as well as votes. 

Governor Altgeld and Senator ALLEN have afraudulent excess of 
votes in nearly all of the close States which were carried me 8 
in the late eeiam i including Ohio, Indiana, Michigan ois, — 
Iowa, Wi , Minnesota, n, California, West Virgin ia, Marylan 
and even Pennsylvania. Senator ALLEN published as an offi document 
a paper containing a charge of this character, and also introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for an 8 but has not up to this time made any move 
in the way of even ng consideration for his resolution. 

Fortunatelv, it is le by examining the figures of the census of 1890 to 
get a pretty fair idea as to whether the all vote in any State was actu- 
ally in excess of the number of voters in the State. The census of 1890shows 
the number of males above the age of 21 in each State, and it is reasonable to 
vor that exe has peer Ki very maana, pisse Pag number of aes 
of vo age in all partsof the coun and especially in the Mississippi Val- 
ley,in the six years between the date of the census and the election of 1896. 

makes it 1 to examine in an intelligent way the 
charges of fraud as made b nator ALLEN and Governor Altgeld. 

Let us examine a few of these charges. 

In Ohio Mr. ALLEN char, 
was 94,500. Let us see. 0 


per cent, whi 
1.117. 
charges officially. 
Eves ss = conclusion, that 94,500 “ fraudulent excess 
a j 
In Indiana and Illinoisthe total number of votes cast in 1896 slightly exceeds 
the total number of males above 21 years of age shown by the census of 1890 
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in those States. In Illinois the excess of votes in 1896 above th f 
ago in 1890 in that State is less than 19,000. Illinois gained tr 55 


8 and in the number of 
his would bring the number of 
excess of the 


THE VOTERS DID NOT ALL VOTE. 


It is unnecessary to pursue in detail the investigation of the relation of the 
votes cast to the voting RE eet esa in all the States ed with a “fraudu- 
lent excess " of votes in Senator ALLEN's official P r. The following table 
fi the number of males of voting age in each o the States in question in 

890 and beside it the number of votes cast in 1896. When it is remembered 
that the natural growth of Ce paces in these Btates in the six years since 
the census of 1890 is from 10 to 15 per cent, it will be seen that in no case was 
the vote actually cast in 1896 nearly as large as the number of males over the 
age of 21 years which must have been in these States on November 3, 1896: 


Table showing the number of males of voting age in 1890 and the number of 
votes cast in 1896. 


State. 


Pennsylvania . 
Maryland 


THE VOTE OF 182 WAS A LIGHT ONE. 


There is another way of looking at it, and a way which Senator ALLEN 
seems to have entirely overlooked. He a quen his assumption as 
to the number of votes to which each State is entitled upon the number of 
votes cast in 1892, since he includes in his table the figures of that election 
and compares those of 1896 with them. Had he taken the trouble to examine 
the figures of the Presidential elections during the past twenty years, he 
would have found that the vote of 1892 was the lightest in proportion to the 

pulation that has been cast in a dential election for many years, per- 

aps the lightest at any time since the close of the war. Certainly the per- 
centage of gain in the total vote in 1892 over the preceding Presidential elec- 
tion is lighter than has been the case in any Presidential election since 1872, 
The follow table gives the number of votes cast in each Presidential elec- 
tion since 1868, the increase in the number of votes, and the percentage of 
increase: 


Table showing the total vote cast in each Presidential election since 1868, the 
in in the number of votes in each election, and the percentage of gain in 
the number of votes cast. 


Seeg 
QOO Ml MO 


It wil be seen by a study of the above table that the vote of 1892 was an 
unusually light one, being a of but 5.9 per cent over that of the pre- 
ceding ential election. isthe lowest made at any time in the 

uarterof acentury which this table covers. 'The vote of 1892 was evidently 
the lightest in proportion to the voting population that has been given within 
the period in question. 

It would not be surprising, therefore, if the increase in 1896, compared with 
1892, should be an unusually large one, especially in view of the fact that the 
interest in the election was more intense than was perhaps ever felt before, 
at least in the memory of the present generation. An examination of the 
percentage column, however, will show that the actual increase over 1892 was 
only 15.6 per cent, while in 1876 the increase over the preceding Presidential 
election was 30.1 per cent, and the increase in 1888 over that in 1884 was 13.3 
per cent, nearly as much as 1896, on which occasion the interest in the cam- 

y great and the efforts to rally every vote, by both sid 
were exceptional. A study of this table will show to those who examine i 
that it can not be su ully that the total vote of the nation in 
1896 was excessive or out of proportion in its increase, especiall 
remembered that the vote of 18095 was unusually light and that the percent- 
age of gain is estimated upon that light vote. 

In order to give, however, those who assume an excessive vote in certain 
States the full advantage of every fact, let us examine the votes in the States 


1897. 


of which Mr. ALLEN complains and compare them with the vote of 1892, con- 
fessedly a light vote. Pe lvania increased her vote in 1896 18.4 per cent 
as com with the vote o; 


94. 
ege) however, of the fact that the State of Montana, which was as earnest 
eA y qe coinage 
vote 21. 


cratic, increased her vote 26.8 per cent. 
Towa increased her vote 17.6 per cent, and Mr. ALLEN charges 77,500 fraud - 


ing 91,500 “fraudulent excess" of votes, increased her vote 19. 
1896 over 1892. yet Mr. ALLEN contemplates with entire calmness the fact that 
Wyoming, a State as ardently for the free coinage of silver as was Ohio 
m cary it, increased her vote 25.8 per cent in the same election. Healsocom- 
plains bitterly of Minnesota, which he says cast 12,100 “fraudulent excess” 
of votes in the election of 1896, but he omits to call attention to the fact that 
Minnesota's vote in 1896 was actually 8.9 per cent less than her own vote in 
the Presidential election of 1892, Her vote in 1892 was 374,807, and that of 1896 
341,539, a falling off of 33.000 votes, but as 107.000 of the votes of 1892 were cast 
by the Union Labor party, which afterwards mei with the Populist, Mr. 
ALLEN makes no complaint of the vote of 1892, which was a gain of 42.1 per cent 
over that of 1888, while the 1888 vote was a gain of 38.4 per cent over that of 
1884. IIlinois increased her vote in 1896 24.9 per cent over 1592, and Mr. ALLEN 
charges a “fraudulent excess“ of votes amounting to 137,000. Yet he offers 
no cone over the fact that Mississippi in: her vote 31.9 per cent, 
or that Florida, the birthplace of Populism, increased her vote 30.5 per 
cent in 1896, as compared with 1892; nor does he refer to the fact that Illinois 
also ed 25.8 per cent in 1876. e highest percentage of gain of any State 
in which Mr. ALLEN c s a "fraudulent excess ” of votes is Kentucky, 
where the gain was 31.1 per cent, as compared with 1892, and the “fraudulent 
excess” is . Mr. ALLEN does not, however, offer any DD 
whatever to the fact that Idaho, which supported the coinage of silver 
as enth ically as the Kentuckians op, it, increased her vote in 1895 
52.5 per cent, as com with 1892. nor does he refer to the fact that Ken- 
tucky herself gained 36.1 per cent in the year 1876 and 24.7 in 1888, and also 
omits to mention that his own State, Nebraska, gained 50.7 per cent in 1888. 
It may be interesting to see some of these figures side by side, as follows: 


Table showing the percentage of gain in 1895, compared with 1892, in votes cast 
in 


sident ial elections. 
REPUBLICAN STATES—GAIN IN 1896 DEMOCRATIC STATES—GAIN IN 1896 
OVER 1892, OVER 1892, 

1.1 

SS PESE 

1.8 

20.2 

21.9 

25.8 

24.8 

30.5 

31.9 

52.5 


WHERE THE REAL FRAUD WAS. 
It must be Apparent to anybody who takes the trouble to examine the 


above figures that the chargesof fraud in the election in the States carried by 
McKinley are false. Nobody, whatever his political sentiments may be, can 
doubt that if he examines carefully these figures, which are taken from the 
official publications. 

But how about the South, where the Democracy is always triumphant by 
one process or another? 

It is a notorious fact that in the extreme Southern States the colored 
voters have been disfranchised by one process and another until their par- 
— 1 — in national and State elections has practically disappeared. 


req 
the State constitution big ser 
torily explain a clause in that instrument itself, and the jury which is 
determine whether the reading or explanation is well done being “packed ” 
beforehand, it is easy to see that the average colored voter in the South 
stands little show of an opportunity tocast his vote. Thisrequirement exists 
in several of the Southern States. In others there is also an educational test 
in the form of a law which requires a se te ballot box for each candidate 
with his name printed on the outside, the voter being required to place his 
ballot for each candidate in its dy box. 
In order to prevent the suc ful coaching of voters not able to read the 
m the boxes, the custom is tochange the location of the boxes from 
hour to hour, or more frequently if necessary, thus making it absolutely im- 
ible for the voter who can not read to know whether he is putting his 
ot in the right box. In some cases it is found more convenient to count 
the votescast for Republican candidates as cast for Democrats, and vice versa, 
but those are now exceptions and the educational test" is becoming the 
posce method in the South for keeping the negroes away from the z 
t sounds well, prevents ch of violations of law, and yet does the - 
ness most effectively. That the experiments which the le of the South 
have been making in the last twenty years in the line of **how to exclude 
the black vote from the polls" have been highly successful will! be seen from 
the following votes and res taken from the official records of the Govern- 
ment. Seven of the extreme Southern States, which contain in themselves 
more than one-half of the entire colored population of the country, are se- 
lected as an example. These States occupy the extreme southern belt, and in 
them the art of depriving the negro voter of his right of suffrage seems to 
have attained its highest perfection. 


SUPPRESSING REPUBLICAN VOTES IN THE SOUTH. 
The States whose vote will be examined herewith are South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana. Twenty years 


namesu 
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ago the art of DE the negro vote was in its infancy. In the Presi- 
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—— 


dential election of 1876 the total vote returned from these States amounted 
to 980,114. Since that they have gained, ME to the United States cen- 
sus, 405 in population. Yet in the year 1896 they su ti only 791,011 votes 
cast, an actual loss of 198,108 votes. Here is an example for those who admire 
the art of suppressing votes. A gain of 3.300465 in population and at the 
same time a loss of 198.103 in the number of votes. A qu. of 66 per cent, as 
shown by the official flgures, and at the same time a loss of 20 per cent in 
votes, as also shown by the official figures. 

That this reduction in the number of votes was caused by keeping away 
colored Republican voters from the S ien is shown by the fact that the per- 
centage of the vote cast for the Republican tickets in these States has 
dwindled year by year until it has reached as low a figure as 4 per cent in 
Alabama in 1892, 3 per cent in Mississippi in 1892, while in Florida and Loui» 
siana no votes were recorded for the Republican Presidential candidates in 
that year. Not contented with this, the vote was brought down in many of 
those States even lower in 1898 than in 1892, the number of votes cast being 
actually less in the recent election than in any which had preceded it. 

The above statements are verified ne following figures, taken from the 
official records of the Government. oy indicate the population of those 
States in 1870 and 1890, as shown by the United States census, and also show 
the total vote in each State in the Presidential elections of 1876 and 1896, as 
shown by official returns: 


Table showing the population in 1870 and 1890, and also the vote in 1876 and 1896. 


State. 


The above table, it will be seen, shows r. Y gain inthe population in each of 
the States in question from the censusof 1870 to the last censusof 1890. Italso 
sho’ however, that in every case except two the vote of 1896 was much less 
than that of 1876. The total population in these States increased from about 
5,000,000 in 1870 to ar ae and a half millions in 1890, yet the total vote 
fell from 939,000 in 1876 to 791.000 in 1896. 

The detail of the vote by States, with the gain in population and loss in 
votes, is shown in the tables which follow: 


Table showing, by States, the gain in population in twenty years and gain or loss 
in vote in the corresponding period. 


Gainin | Gain or 
po years. in 30 yoarm 
years.| in 20 years. 


446, 540 * 113, 828 
043,244 *17,770 
] 2.030 
516, 025 +22, 879 
461, 178.205 
643, 7 152.714 
391,672 


8, 906, 462 | $195,008 


* Loss. 


Table showing, by States, the percentage of gain in population in twent, ars 
and the percentage of gain or loss in vote in the corresponding peri : 4 


tGain. Net loss. 


Gainin | Gainor 
population loss in vote 
years. jin 20 years, 


Per cent. | Per cent. 
*63 +62 


ELECTION FIGURES—THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS OF 1896 
IN A NUTSHELL. 


The canvass of the electoral vote for President and Vice-President in the 
two Houses of Congress presents some interesting figures. The popular and 
electoral yotes were as follows: 


knn Bryan. 


7,105,950 | 6, 454,943 
^ 271 176 
23 2 


The number of votes cast shows that the majori 
and plurality over all indica: 


of McKinley over Bryan 
tes a decisive victory for the BOPA ANES party. 
Old party lines were obliterated, and a high principle was vindicated by men 
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who believed in the honor of the nation above mere party adherence. The 
total result of the canvass is exhibited in the following figures: 


received the total Populist vote of 1892, in addition to which was 
th: Democrats who 


largely wealthy and populated States were almost unanimous. 
mech lay in those States consisting mainly of territory - 
The leKin- 
it still more signifi- 


Mr. ALLEN. Isimply wish to state in connection with what 
has been said by the Senator from Ohio that I placed in the RECORD 
this morning, though in yesterday’s proceedings, an analysis of the 
vote of the State of Ohio in 1896, which I trust will be read in con- 
nection with what the Senator has placed in the RECORD. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HOLMAN. 


Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, at this late stage of the session I 
will not ask the Senate to designate a day for the hearing of eulo- 

ies in the case of our late colleague in the House, Hon. W. S. 

olman. Early in the next session I will ask the Senate to ap- 
point a day for the delivery of such memorials. 


THE TARIFF BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill (H. R. 379) to providerevenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the precise purpose for which 
I desire to take the floor this morning is to explain as well as I 
may be able the situation we occupy in giving a vote of concur- 
rence in the report of the committee of conference upon a ver 
grave question of practice, law policy—constitutional law—whic 
is sù by aremark made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] in charge of the bill, and who has the largest responsi- 
bility for it, I believe. On the 21st og ot July he said what I 
will read. Debating the clauses of the bill that relate to taxing 
bonds and the transfers of stocks, he said: . 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me thatit requires some explanation at the hands 
of the committee. This matter was presented to us—— 

Mr. Jones of Arkansas. It was considered in and came forth from the 
Republican caucus. 

. ALLEN. Yes; as the action of the Republican caucus. It was presented 
vigorously by the Senator from Iowa. It was said that it would 
to five million dollars of revenue; that the Gov- 


ernment needed the revenue. Now, why was it yielded in conference? I 
we are entitled to more than mere ce on the of the Committee 


on Finance. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was claimed on the part of the House, and I think with 
very great force, that under the Constitution we could not tax one class of 
bonds by means of an excise without taxing all bonds, and that being true, 
and the revenue as estimated by the Department to be derived from the 
other branch of the case being very small relatively, it was thought best to 
&bandon the whole scheme at the request of the House of Representatives, 
who believed the tax should not be levied. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does e prue Fd to the view that you can not tax one 
class of property without taxing all? ' 

Mr. ALLISON. That was not my statement. My statement was that an 
excise tax levied upon one class 1 be levied upon that class 
asa whole and not upon a portion of it, we had specially exempted the 
bonds of certain ed prev such as associations, etc. ques- 
tion was raised, and I thought with very great force, that you can not tax one 
bond without taxing all bonds. 


A question of that gravity, presented in this formal way and 
acted upon by a committee of conference, is now brought before 
the Senate for the purpose of being affirmed or disaffirmed by the 
vote weshall (e open the conference report. Itis, ofall the ques- 
tions I have heard debated in the Senate since I have had the 
honor of a place here, the most serious and the most dangerous to 
the ple of the United States. The question presented is 
whether or not the Government of the United States in taxi 
bonds or stock or any property of that description must tax 
the bonds and all the stocks without exception in the United 
States, or else it has not the constitutional power to tax any. 

That is the broad, simple proposition which is now submitted 
for the consideration of the Senate upon the rt, and while I 
expect the vote of the Senate will in one sense be an affirmation 
of the statement made by the Senator from Iowa, I desire to enter 
here now on my own behalf, and, I have no doubt, on behalf of 
every other Democrat on this floor, my earnest protestation that 
the doctrine and the statement of it, and the action that is taken 


here ve 
provide from four and a half 


80 | that is what this 


upon it in affirmation of it, is a destruction of the power of Con- 


.| gress to tax property that ought to go under taxation. 


I have never heard the doctrine advanced before that no ex- 
emption from taxation could be made by an act of Congress; but 
ition is, that because the stocks of certain 
companies, building and loan associations, and the like, very few 
of them, were exempted from the provision of the proposed stat- 
ute, therefore we have not the constitutional power to tax any 
other stocks or any other bonds. 

Inasmuch as the power of taxation in the hands of Congress 
reaches over a great number of subjects and in various forms, it 
is a very important inquiry for the Congress of the United States 
always to make, as the judiciary are always bound to make it 
when a case is presented, as to the extent of the taxing power in 
the hands of the Congress of the United States. 

Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution provides: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, inr 
and excises to pay the debts and ide for the common defense an: - 
eral welfare of the United States: Vut all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. 

The Senator from Iowa appeals to the law of uniformity in sup- 
port of his proposition that we have not the constitutional power 
to levy this tax upon stocks and bonds and the transfer of stocks. 
Itisthelaw of uniformity. He does not appeal to the law of ap- 
portionment, the law of numbers. He does not say that because 
this tax is not apportioned among the States according to popula- 
tion. therefore it is unconstitutional, as was held with respect to 
the income tax by the Supreme Court on the case that arose under 
the Wilson Act. That is not the ground of the contention of the 
Senator from Iowa at all. He plants himself simply and only on 
the m of uniformity. tax must be uniform through- 
out the United States, and because it is a tax upon bonds, to pre- 
serve the uniformity, it must be a tax upon all bonds of every 
kind and condition. 

The number of times that rule has been violated by the Con- 
gress of the United States could not easily be counted up in a 
week's effort. If the law and the Constitution are as the Senator 
from Iowa contends, if on this newly discovered ground of uncon- 
stitutionality the amendment which was put into this bill, first 
by the action of the Republican caucus, then by the action of the 
Republican committee and by the entire and undivided vote of 
the Senate, is unconstitutional on the ground that it is not uni- 
form in its operations upon all bonds, all stocks, and all transfers— 
as to transfers, however, there was no exception at all—sir, we had 
better close up our doors and stop legislation on the subject of 
levying taxes, whether they are excises, imposts, or duties. It 
matters not about the form; we had as well quit the business, 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from Alabama to 
yield to me a moment that I may ask the unanimous consent of 
the Senate to print as a document a comparison of the present 
tariff act of 1894 with the rates proposed by House bill 379 
amended by the Senate, and as itis now in the Senate. It isa 
comparative statement by Charles H. Evans, an expert 
who has been for a long time connected with this kind of work. 
This statement has been submitted to the majority members of 
the Finance Committee, and I e there is no objection toits 
prngue. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that it may 

rinted as a document. 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I should like to make an inquiry. 
What do I understand the document to be? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is a detailed comparison between 
the law as it stands now and the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I wish to say that if it is a com- 
parison which deals with ad valorems, I do not think Mr. Evans 
or any other expert can state accurately what the compari 
between the present law and this bill is so far as it relates to ad 


valorem equivalents. 

Mr. WHITE. If I may be permitted to make a remark, of 
course there may be a difference of opinion as to whether that 
system is possible of absolute accuracy, but we have heretofore 
had ad valorem estimates, and this statement will be of use to those 
who have confidence in that class of work. There is no objec- 
tion to having it 8 It does not receive the indorsement of 
the Senator from Connecticut as being absolutely correct, but we 
ought to have permission to have it printed. 

Mr. PLATT of Connecticut. I not make an objection to its 
printing. I simply wished to say before it was printed that a cal- 
culation as to the ad valorem equivalents under this bill must be 
a matter of conjecture, and that that can not be ascertained until 
after a year’s importations and figuring out the ad valorem upon 

em. 

Mr. MILLS. All these ad valorem equivalents are made on the 
imports of the year preceding; and it has been done under all the 
tariff bills that we have had under consideration. Whenever we 
have considered a tariff bill we have had a comparative statement. 


> 
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Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It is always the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Arkansas? a. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is no objection to the printing, I think. 
I suppose the statement was carefully prepared by Mr. Evans. 
But | thoro hly agree with the Senator from Connecticut that 
it is im ible to do more than make a mere conjecture as re- 
spects the ad valorems under this bill. Of course I do not object 
to the request of the Senator, but I ask leave in the same connec- 
tion to submit a resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
request of the Senator from Arkansas will be complied with, and 
the statement will be printed as a document. 

Mr. ALLISON. ith the leave of the Senator from Alabama, 
I ask that a resolution be adopted in this same line. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution presented by the 
Senator from Iowa will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and they are hereby, directed 
to prepare a comparative statement of the customs laws from to 1897, 

usive, together with official statistics and official data relating thereto; 


and the provisions of the Senate resolution of March 19, 1897, are hereby con- 
tinued in force for this purpose. 


Mr. COCKRELL. What will that book contain? 

Mr. ALLISON. It will contain what was printed in 1894, with 
the present paragraphs added in the same connection, so that the 
three laws will appear by paragraphs in consecutive order. It will 
also contain some data r ing importations, I should state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection to the 

nt consideration of the resolution, the question is on agree- 
ing to the same. 
e resolution was agreed to. 7 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. The order for printing the statement 
I presented I believe was made. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. It was made. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, as I have interrupted the Senator from 
Alabama, and others have done so, I want to interrupt him one 
moment more to say that I make no contention as respects this 
constitutional question. I have not examined it at all with any 
care, and therefore make no contention about it, and Iam not to 
be held responsible for any contention. I am glad to have the 
Senator from Alabama elucidate it, so that if there are any doubts 
in the mind of anyone, he may make it clear. 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Alabama will permit me, I 
understood the Senator from Iowa the other day, when I asked 
sags ange he took any stock in that objection, to say that 

e did, 

Mr. ALLISON. I do. 

Mr. WHITE. And he went on to affirm his faith in it. But 

he may of course have seen the light since. 
: Mr. ALLISON. Iam seeing thelight now, and I wil! probably 
see more light from the Senator from California. I only wished 
to put in a suggestion to the Senator from Alabama that he need 
not argue the question in order that any contention of mine may 
be dissipated, because I make no contention about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I am exceedingly gratified that 
the honorable Senator from Iowa is not willing to become sponsor 
for this doctrine, to which we understood on our side of the Cham- 
ber he was thoroughly committed. He stated that as the ground, 
and the only ground, upon which the House conferees had insisted 
upon the rejection of these items from the tariff bill. However, 
inasmuch as there seems to be an wore of that sort entertained, 
possibly by some other members of the committee of conference, for 
which the Senator from Iowa declares that he is not in any way 

ible, that does not relieve me from the necessity of saying 
something more about it, and stating the reasons upon which 
predicate my denunciation of it as a doctrine that is destructive 
of the power of Congress to tax anything. 

I have adverted to the fact that this objection, or this difficulty, 
or suggestion, or whatever you please to call it, coming from the 
committee of conference, can not rest on any other ground, and 
is not attempted to be rested on any other ground, ‘hans the doc- 
trine of uniformity in taxation. Let us inquire how far the Con- 
gress of the United States is bound to observe uniformity in 
taxation. If we should say that Congress is bound to observe the 
doctrine of uniformity in taxation by taxing all imported property, 
this bill would instantly go out of legal existence upon that con- 
. us to almost every feature in it, because there is 
neither uniformity nor equality in this taxation. 

Equality is one of the elements in the burdens of taxation that is 
required by the Constitution of the country, and of all constitu- 
tions of government in civilized countries. It is a doctrine that 
is founded — * the principles of our own Government, that every 
citizen should bear equally the burdens of the Government, and 


that no discriminations or peculiar privileges shall be granted to 
anybody. That is the recognized doctrine of political and moral 
philosophy. But that does not touch the question of uniformity. 


The question of uniformity has reference only to the locality in 


which the tax is to be assessed. It is that you shall not levy a tax 
which shall be a burden upon one part of the people of the U nited 
States and not be a burden upon another part of the people of the 
United States according to locality. 

The doctrine of uniformity of taxation came up in the cases that 
went before the Supreme Court of the United States called the 
Cotton Tax cases. It was objected against the levy of a specific 
excise upon cotton that it was not uniform, for the reason that 
cotton was not grown in all parts of the United States; that the 
tax fell upon the producer, and that therefore there was no umi- 
formity in the taxation. 

That case went to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the court was equally divided upon the question and could not 
reach a decision. The subject remains as yet undecided. I refer 
toit now for the purpose of showing the importance of uniform- 
ity and the reasons foritin connection with the power of taxa- 
tion. Butthe Supreme Court have held in other cases that the 
question of uniformity depended upon the property taxed and not 
upon the locality in which it was taxed; that if the substance was 
taxed uniformly in all parts of the country, so that wherever it 
was found it would pay 
required by the Constitution of the United States and fully met 
all the requirements of that instrument on the subject. 

Now I come to the question of uniformity of taxation as applied 
by the committee of conference. I turn to the free list in this 
bil. The duties that are im here, except those parts that 
relate to internal duties, are all of them duties that we classify as 
tariff duties, duties upon imports, as they are mentioned in the 
Constitution of the United States. When we come to the prop- 
erty that is in the free list, articles imported into the United States, 
we find in section 2, between paragraph 464, relating to acids, ar- 
senic, arsenious, and so on, a number of articles are named, down 
to paragraph 705, relating to zaffer. There are hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of articles imported into the United States that are property, 
and this bill exempts them from taxation. What right have we 
to refuse to exempt importations from taxation upon the ground 
that it violates the uniformity required by the Constitution of 
the United States? We have always donè so; nobody has objected 
to it. 

Many people insist that the free list shall be very greatly en- 
larged. Ido not, however. But what right have we to make an 
exception of any property imported into the United States if we 
must tax all property or tax nothing? 

When you examine the free list, you will find that imported 
goods in varying conditions are admitted on the free list, while 
the same articles of goods not exactly in the same condition as to 
manufacture, and so forth, are put on the dutiable list. You take 
the same articles, and, because of the condition that the articles 
may be in, you draw the discrimination and make an exemption 
from taxation of all articles that are in the condition prescribed 
in this act, and yet articles of the same nature inherently, and in 
every respect the same, except as to the condition of manufacture 
in which they are found, are put under the dutiable list. There 
is discrimination. There is the absence of uniformity in respect 
of the very articles themselves. And if we can not exempt any- 
thing, because such exemption would destroy uniformity of taxa- 
tion, this bill is full of unconstitutional taxes. 

So, testing this position by the bill that is before me now, there 
can not be any doubt at all that the rule of uniformity is violated, 
and is properly violated, because these articles put upon the free 
list are considered and providet for as articles exempt from duty. 

The argument that this part of the bill as it passed the Senate 
is unconstitutional because itexempted the bonds of building and 
loan associations is bad, unless it is unconstitutional to admit any 
property on the free list. 

It would be unconstitutional, under that argument, to tax the 
importation of any article of clothing because this bill permits 
$100 worth of wearing apparel to come in free of duty. 

I do not think it was ever heard until this paltry excuse for the 
abandonment of the tax on bonds and transfers of stock was in- 
vented by the conference committee to shelter themselves against 
criticism and against inquiry—until that was invented I do not 
think that anybody ever before insisted that you could not put 
any article that you chose upon the free list, and thereupon create 
an exception under the statute so that that article should not be 
taxed. Well, sir, the subject is so absolutely plain as that it is 
impossible almost to debate it. The statement of it is quite enough 
to answer any argument that can be made upon the subject. 

The power to except from taxation any article is an essential 
and elementary part of the power of taxation. No government, 
I think, has ever deprived itself, or attempted to deprive itself, of 
the sovereign power of exempting and excusing certain articles 
and certain people from the burden of taxation. There is nota 


its tax, that was the degree of uniformity . 
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State in the American Union that has not observed this practice 
continually, and many of their constitutions, including the consti- 
tution of the State of Alabama, are far more stringent in respect 
- of the assessment of property or the taxation of property, as to the 
rules of uniformity and equality and justice, than the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, there is a very interesting case, interesting to all 
the Democrats of the United States, to say the least of it, in 8 
Wallace, that we have oftentimes predicated our political plat- 
forms upon. We have often affirmed the doctrines that are 
stated in the case in 8 Wallace, of Veazie Bank against Fenno, 
though we have not been able to realize the effect of the decision 
made in Veazie Bank against Fenno for the reason that the deci- 
sion in that case*was not predicated actually upon the facts. It 
was predicated upon an assumption of an intention on the part of 
Congress merely to levy and collect a tax upon the circulation of 
State banks, whereas the purpose of the law was, and everybody 
could see it except the Supreme Court of the United States, to tax 
the State-bank issues out of existence. 

In the argument that was made even by the court it was admitted, 
tacitly, I grant you, that if it did appear upon the face of that 
act that the purpose of the law was to tax the State-hank issues 
out of existence—to prohibit them—that would be an invasion of 
the rights of the States to charter banks of issue, and therefore it 
would be unconstitutional. Butthe act on its face professed to 
be merely an act to tax the issues of State banks as property. 

At the time that law was passed and since that time we had 
statutes that enabled the Government of the United States to tax 
the circulation of the national banks. Well, banks of issue are 
banks of issue, whether they are State banks or whether they are 
national banks, and that being so, how did it turn out that we 
had the right to tax the State banks upon their issues, and also, 
having the right to tax the national banks upon their issues, we 
could tax the State banks under that act and say nothing about 
the national banks? What becomes of the doctrine asserted upon 
the floor of the Senate here that when you undertake to tax a 
bank and bank issues you must tax all banks and all bank issues? 

Itis exploded absolutely. 'The doctrine has no foundation in 

the laws of the country or in any rational construction of any 

statute we have ever enacted. It has no foundation in the practice 
of the country. It is an absurdity; and it is an excuse, a very 
thinly veiled excuse, for the striking out of this tax upon bonds 
and transfers of stock which, it is enough to say, receives no rec- 
ognition, as I believe, from any right-thinking man. I do not 
wonder the Senator from Iowa is disposed to get away from that 
proposition. 

I will read an extract from Veazie Bank vs. Fenno. Among the 
concluding expressions of that decision may be found the fol- 
lowing: 

But à the case before us the object of taxation is not the franchise of the 
bank, but property created, or contracts made and issued under the fran- 
chise, or power to issue bank bills. A railroad company. in the exercise of 
its corporate franchises, issues freight receipts, bills of lading, and passenger 
tickets; and it can not be doubted that the organization of railroads is quite 


as important to the State as the organization of ba: 


nks. 
But it will hardly be questioned that these contractsof the company are 


objects of taxation within the powers of Congress, and not exempted by any 
relation to the State which granted the charter of the railroad. And it seems 
difficult to distinguish the taxation of notes issued for circulation from the 
taxation of these railr contracts. Both descriptions of contracts are 
means of profit to the corporations which issue them, and both, as we think, 
may properly be made contributory to the public revenue. 

There is the broad power of taxation exercised by the Congress 
of the United States to break down and drive out of circulation 
the issues of the State banks. The Democracy have always ob- 
jected to that. 

In a recent convention—I believe it was the first one which 
nominated Mr. Cleveland—we put in the specific demand upon 
the Congress of the United States for the repeal of the tax upon 
the issues of State banks as being violative of the Constitution of 
the country. We have always E unes it; and here stands the 
justification of our opposition. e have contended that it was 
the right of any State to charter a bank of issue; and that bein 
80, the Congress of the United States could not drive the issues o 
that bank out of circulation without violating the constitutional 
rights of that State. 

ileit might not be, strictly speaking, an instrumentality of 
State government, it was an instrumentality for the purpose of 
enabling the people to conduct their business; it was a lawful in- 
strumentality, constitutional, and confirmed by long practice under 
the Constitution, and for many years in the provinces before the 
Constitution was ordained; it was a power which the State never 
po up to issue these bills. Now, they can be taxed. They can 
taxed as bank notesissued by State corporations or by private 
banks; and yet the contention is made here that they can not be 
taxed unless in the same bill you also tax the issues of national 
banks, for they are banks of issue. Theabsurdity of the proposition 
is very apparent; and I think that I shall not spend any more time 
upon any effort to prove that it is an absurd and untenable prop- 
osition. 


We are now left to consider the naked question why it was 
that the committee of conference struck out the provision of this 
bill on the subject of the taxation of bonds and the transfer of 
stock. What the Senate put in that bill was embraced in para- 
graph 856, and it extended from page 230 to page 241 of the bill. 

t was a very elaborate system; all of the machinery necessary for 
the collection of taxes upon bonds and upon the transfers of stock 
was provided for and copied out of the old statutes of the United 
States when such taxes were formerly levied upon our people. 
This machinery has undergone investigation on the part of the 
courts in various cases. Its validity has been affirmed by the 
courts and its convenience has also been affirmed by the Treasury 
Department forthe purpose of collecting taxes on bonds and stocks 
and various other things. So there is no fault in the machinery. 
It is all perfect. 

How did this measure, so carefully and so ably drafted, origi- 
nate? Sir, it came from the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. LopGE], whose ability as a lawyer and legislator I think no 
gentleman will question. It is his invention, or rather it is his 
application of an old invention of taxation, oftentimes ratified 
and confirmed, to the subject of raising money by taxation out of 
bonds and out of transfers of stock. Now. we have asked our- 
selves, to begin with, is that a legitimate subject of taxation? 
Can any man, any common man, or any great oolitical economist, 
inform me of a reason why bonds and stocks should not be taxed? 

Bonds are the outcome of property. As was said in Veazie 
Bank vs. Fenno, they are the product of property; they are the 
embodiment of values, and are sustained by mortgages and liens 
upon 3 They are transferable oftener than otherwise by 
mere delivery, like bank notes; they pass current from hand to 
hand as monay or as property of the very highest value amongst 
the people of the United States. All of this vast scheme of 
gambling in Wall street and other places in New York is pred- 
icated upon two things, the issue of bonds and the issne of stocks 
of incorporated companies. The millions of dollars that they 
represent, no man, I suppose, knows, but it is a fabulous sum. 

ow did bonds and stocks get to be property at all? How dida 
piece of paper, issued by a corporation as a certificate of stock or as 
an obligation to pay rots, become property? And how is it that 
it has become the most valuable property in the United States and 
in the whole of the civilized world, and is more sought after than 
any other species of property that any person can name? How 
did all this occur? It isnot the bonds of private men that are cir- 
culating in thisway. We do not find the bonds of any of the 
Goulds or the Astors or the Vanderbilts circulating in the market 
upon their private 3 and credit. Nobody hears of 
such bonds as those. These bonds are all issued by corporations, 

How did the corporations start? First, they went to the legis- 
latures of the different States of the Union and obtained a license, 
a privilege, a charter, as it is called, which empowered them to 
issue bonds, which bonds were required to be predicated upon 
some kind of security in every case almost, if not in every case. 
They applied to the powers of the States to get a license or the 
3 to issue these bonds; and without that license or privi- 
ege expressly given them by statute the bonds could not be 
issued. They would have no legal validity. Hence they go to the 
people through their representatives and get their consent that 
as may issue these bonds. 

he corporations from which the bonds issue, in almost every 
case, either by direct provision or by some contrivance, have the 
faculty of immortality, the undying capacity of survival from 
generation to generation, having in that respect very large advan- 

$ over any 8 e trade organization or any body of 
individuals or any human beings. We take them and except Sen 
out from the ordinary category of human infirmity, from the re- 
strictions that are placed upon human operations, and give them 
these great privileges for, as we suppose, great public ends. This 
is not donein every instance for the purpose of enriching the 
stockholders in the corporations. 

Whenever one of them is chartered, like a railroad company or 
a bank or a corporation for mannfacturing or any other kind of 
operation, it is upon the idea that in their corporate capacity, in 
their aggregation, they contribute such benefits to the country at 
large as that it becomes our true policy to give them these privi- 
leges under certain restrictions which we impose in the charter. 
There is no corporation in the United States to-day, whether cre- 
ated by Congress or by a State legislature, that has not some pledge 
of public service involved in its very organization and in the pur- 
poses of its existence. The men who comprise the body of the 
. are exempt from personal responsibility for their 

ebts. 

They are bound only to the extent of the money or property 
that t v have put into the common pool; they have no personal 
responsibility; not in one case in a hundred thousand is there the 
imposition of personal responsibility on the stockholders. So 
they can aggregate their capital; they can combine their powers; 
they can unite their energies for the purpose of making money 
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and doing many other things, and when we come to try them 
upon the rules which obtain between man and man, or between a 
man and his government, they are exempt from personal respon- 
sibility for the engagements of their agent or any factor of the 
corporate body. 

hat has been their history in the United States? Thousands 


and hundreds of thousands of them have perished and gone into. 


bankruptcy, and they have dragged many thousands, yea mil- 
lions, of people down into hopeless poverty and distress; but the 
greater and stronger, the more powerful corporations, those that 
have attracted the attention of the rich capitalists of the world, 
have grown rich beyond compare, rich beyond computation, and 
have grown powerful as they have grown rich. "Whenever those 
co tions attract to themselves the power of the money kings 
of the world, then immediately they commence to grow powerful 
and rich, and their bonds go out on the market and are trans- 
ferred from hand to hand, sometimes mounting up to as much as 
three and four and five hundred per cent premium upon their 
face value. The gilt-edged bonds that are held in the markets of 
the United States are allata premium. That means simply that 
the accumulations of profits have been so great that the value of 
the bonds or the stocks which represent those profits has gone up, 
sometimes up to six and seven hundred per cent, above the face 
value of the stocks or the bonds. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether in the indulgence of this 
spirit, or ratherthe cultivation of this spirit, of speculation 1 
corporate power and influence we have not inflicted upon the 
United States very dire evils from which. perhaps, we shall never 
beabletoescape. There is one thing certain, any man can name ten 
great corporations in the United States that have more money and 
more financial power than the Treasury here at Washington City. 
They have more income than we derive from taxation. ey have 
more power over men and institutions and the destinies of whole 
regions of the United States than the Government of the United 
States itself can exercise. Congress does not compare in the ag- 
gregate of its powers with the combined powers of these corpora- 
tions when their interests all lead them in a certain direction. 

If you please, take the 4,500 national banks in the United States, 
each one a point of concentration for the capital that was origi- 
nally subscribed, a point of concentration for borrowing and for 
lending, and a point of concentration for the lodgment, the de- 
posit, of the money of the people, who go to those banks for the 
convenience of having their money taken care of, and contribute 
their capital in this way to the enlargement, the expansion, of the 
real money power of those 4,500 corporations, until it becomes far 
more powerful than the 25,000 men that we have in the Army of 
the United States, or than the twenty-five or thirty vessels that 
we have upon the seas. 

When you come to measure power, by which you mean the con- 
trol that one man or set of men has over another man or set of 
men, I am not wrong in affirming that the national banks of the 
United States, all of which are run by the same machinery, in the 
same direction, by the same impulse, to the same result, have more 
power over the people of the United States to-day than the Army 
and Navy have. There are presidents of great banks in the United 
States to-day who can control the destiny of the people of the 
United States with more facility and more absolute certainty than 
the President of the United States can do it. That is our situa- 
tion. 

More than that, those bonds and stocks furnish a fund of specu- 
lation, as it is called, which is nothing else than gambling, with 
all the attendant immoralities of gaming, in which great and 
spenda men engage in the marts of trade in buying and selling 
these bonds on margins and otherwise, where the most frantic 
speculations are continually occurring, where men meet in the ex- 
changes in New York City, and when one looks down upon them 
from the gallery he sees a mass of confused and excited men who 
have become utterly irrational, to all appearances, in their greed of 
speculation and in the excitement of the game which they are 
playing with those bonds and those stocks. That is another 
trouble that the Congress of the United States can not control by 
penal statutes, the State legislatures can not control, and public 
opinion can not control, powerful as that is. It is absolutely be- 
yond the power of control, so far as we know, of any human 
agency. 

Whataretheydealingupon? Property created by corporations— 
bonds and stocks—which the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno said are property, and only 
property. Now, we ask ourselves the question whether that kind 
of property can be taxed. The conference committee says, ** No; 
you can not tax that kind of property unless you tax all bonds; if 
you undertake to deal with the subject of taxing bonds by an act 
of Congress, you must not exempt any bonds at all." 

If a church should put out bonds for the pacto of building its 
edifice, or if a benevolent institution should put out bonds to bor- 
row money for the purpose of assisting the poor and starving of 
the slums of the cities, you must not except that, If you under- 


take to tax bonds, you must tax every bond that is held in the 
United States. Otherwise, according to this contention, you are 
violating the Constitution of the United States. If by your duties 
onimports you undertake to tax any one thing that is imported, 
you must make no exception, you must have no free list, but you 
must tax all. Otherwise you can not tax any. 

Mr. President, that objection being out of the way, let us look 
at the question of the policy of this taxation. Saypose that the 
Congress of the United States were to perform its duty, and were 
to tax the bonds issued by the corporations, which I have been 
trying to describe, at the same rate that it taxes the plow, the 
hoe, the trace chains, and the gear with which the farmer does 
his work, at the same rate at which it taxes the food and the sugar 
he lives upon, at the same rate it taxes the different beverages 
that he may find it convenient to drink or profitable or healthy 
to drink—suppose that we should undertake to tax this property 
in the hands of these gambling magnates of Wall street, who could 
object, upon grounds of morality or grounds of public policy, to 
that tax being levied? 

Nobody could object to it except a Republican conference com- 
mittee; and when they make the objection, they come in with the 
paltry excuse that if you tax one bond you can not exempt any 
other; that because you exempted the bonds of building and loan 
associations, where the poor of the country are trying by combin- 
ing capital to build up houses for themselves and their families to 
live in—because you make that exemption in favor of the home- 
stead, you thereby so flagrantly violate the Constitution of the 
United States that your tax on the highfliers in Wall street be- 
comes unconstitutional. 

It is the first time I have ever heard that that class of men have 
made a direct appeal to the protection of the Constitution of the 
United States. They generally act in defiance of it. Now they 
come around when we want to tax them, and they say, You can 
not tax us because you exempt building and loan associations "— 
a gambler on Wall street, who is using his millions of dollars in 
thisfraudulent and corrupt combination known asthe sugar trust, 
says you can not tax him unless at the same time you tax the 
little corporations out of which a poor man borrows money enough 
to put some weatherboarding around the house which contains his 
family and shingles over their heads. That is the pass to which 
we have come; that is the lamb that is muddying the water below 
where the wolf stood; that is the excuse, and the only one, which 
this wise and able committee could find for striking out the tax 
on bonds and the tax on the transfer of stocks. 

As I said, the junior Senator from Massachusetis framed this 
amendment, following the copy of the old statutes, which have 
80 oftentimes been held to be valid and right, and carried it into 
the caucus of the Republican Loc Apis after the framework of 
this bill had been matured by the Republicans of the committee 
of the Senate. He insisted that these bonds and these transfers 
of stock were legitimate subjects of taxation, and the caucus 
agreed with him that they were, and they reported to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and the committee came in here, very much to 
our astonishment and greatly to our gratification, and presented 
this form of taxation, which they said would add eight or nine 
million dollars to the revenues of the country. 

Mr. President, if it would add eight or nine million dollars to 
the revenues it would, or it ought to, lift that much of burdens 
off of the people. That was a distribution of the burdens of the 
Government falling with sliglit and almost imperceptible weight 
upon that class of men in the country who were best able to bear 
it, they being a class of men who have derived all their wealth 
under corporation laws, which the people have consented to. 
Then where was the injustice of the Senate voting that tax upon 
bonds and upon transfers of stocks? Where was the immorality 
of it? Where was the inequality of it? What great public policy 
was violated when the Republicans in the Senate came up mag- 
nanimously and proudly and concluded that they were men enough 
and had independence enough about them to put some taxation 
upon this hitherto exempt class? 

Why, sir, we rejoiced at it; and, as I observed the other day, if 
anything could have removed my objections to many of the items 
of this bill, that one feature of it would have been its redeemer in 
my estimation. We passed it through here; nobody dissented, 
everybody agreed. It went into conference between the two 
Houses and was stricken out, and the feeble and paltry reasons 
which have been here stated and abandoned and exploded were 
the reasons upon which that committee stood in striking out these 
eight or nine million dollars of revenuecoming out of these bonds 
and transfers of stocks. 

Mr. President, circumstantial evidence is generally very strong. 
I have no reason for saying that the sugar trust invaded that 
committee directly or indirectly and caused them to abandon this 
taxation, which is aimed right at them; but I noticed, and we 
all have noticed, that immediately upon the action ofthe commit- 
tee being understood in the country sugar stock went up with a 
bound,and we were told here yesterday and we have been told 
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here to-day that there were $30,000,000 made within four or five 
daysin the city of New York in the increased price of sugar stock. 
What does it all mean? It means that they knew that they had 
commanded the committee of conference of the Republican party 
e 


of this Congress to abandon that taxation upon bonds an 
transfer of stocks. If this taxation had been imposed 
lected out of the transfers of the Stock, speculation in it 
would at once have ceased, the whole country would have sub- 
sided into quietude, and those stocks would have sought their 
actual level in the markets upon the basis of their actual value. 
‘They are not ahead of their actnal value now; they are not up to 
it. Itisthe expectation of the holders of these stocks and bonds, 
the stocks particularly, that they will go up to 150. 

But a very large amount of revenue would have been yielded 
to the country by the unb, who are able to pay it without 
any sort of distress, ahd then we should have had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the Con of the United States in imposi 
taxation upon the people did not find themselves constrained an 
compelled to strike out the tax simply because it fell upon the 
ee trust. Sir, if this wr ve trust not been provided for b 
a high duty in this bill, t excitement in Wall street whi 
made the dioe rg $30,000,000, and has lost that much money 

e, 


to the peo would not have taken place. 
When we hear of these enormous fortunes piled up by gam- 
bling operations in Wall street upon stocks and upon bonds, do 


we understand that the winners are simply levying so much upon 
ihe riches of the losers? Not so, Mr. President. 

The winners live upon riches worked out of the soil of the coun- 
try and out of the factories and the mines and the forests at the 
low rates of wages, ranging from 50 cents to $2 or perhaps $2.50a 
day. That is the money these men earn. That is the money the 
gamblers pocket. The poor, deluded people, held in the leash by 

ty fealty, will follow their flag although it leads them straight 
to the pit of poverty and destruction. 

This committee takes it upon itself to strike out the tax upon 
the sugar-trust bonds and the transfers of sugar-trust stock. It 
has assumed that responsibility. It has assumed it upon excuses 
which it itself has withdrawn and refused to be responsible for in 
Savas 3 75 the vy» te. 3 of making 

ow, sir, having done so, I am here for the p i 
the charge against the Republican party upon hens facts, tha 
they have intentionally stricken down a measure introduced by 
one of the leading Republicans in the Senate, approved by their 
own caucus, recommended by their own committee, with- 
outa division in the Senate, which taxed the corporations, the 
sugar trust, millions of dollars. Mes have assumed the respon- 
sibility of striking out the tax, and I charge it upon them that 
they have done this under the command of the sugar trust, That 
one statement, proved as it is in law and in fact and upon evi- 
dence which can not, I think, be disputed, is enough to condemn 
this bill, and there is nothing that can hold men to vote for it 
under these circumstances except simply the party whip. 

It makes no difference about people. Let them besacrificed. 
Why not? They can recover from it after a while, and perhaps 
before they find out what struck them. "Through the providence 
of God in giving us this rich and splendid country they will re- 
cover. Let them alone and let them suffer! All the riches of the 
dealers in money and credit come from the sufferings of the poor 
and from their toil, after all. How many of the gamblers in Wall 
street ever planted a grain of corn or sowed a handful of wheat, 
or followed a plow, or drove a wagon, or dug a ditch or a well to 
get water for pred lf and his family? How many of these dilet- 
tant fellows, born with gold spoons in their mouths, educated in 
the fine universities, and congreating in Wall street, taking ad- 
vantage of their party and ine, having bought their places in 
the party influence as men buy their seats on the boards, 
for so much money, ever did one of those things? 

The hard-handed menIam trying to defend and protect are 
compelled by stress of your law and by the stringency of hs grum 
lican party rule to submit to great wrongs. Nine millions of the 
burden of this tax is rolled upon their shoulders when the com- 
mittee, the caucus, and the Senate voted to roll it upon the shoul- 
ders of these men, so much better able to bear it. 

'That is one feature, not the most distressing feature in the bill, 
however, after all, The bill in the beginning was not a necessary 
measure, There is no occasion for tearing up the existing tariff 
lawsof the United States root and branch when, under all the dis- 
advantages from hard times all over the world, the tariff bill 
which first came in in 1891 has gone on until the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] this morning admitted that there was 
only $17,000,000 deficit, and that we are fast pulling out. He 
called it $47,000,000 deficit. Thatis hisown way of calculating it. 
But the figures are just as large as he could possibly make them. 

When it is said that during the time the Wilson Act has been in 
operation it has lacked $47,000,000 of paying all of the expenses of 
the Government of the United States, it must be remembered that 


during that period the expenses of the Government of the United 
States have increased very rapidly. When we first brought the 
subject under discussion, the whole country was thrilled with the 
accusation of a billion-dollar Congress. Now we pass bills in bil- 
lion-dollar Congresses without stint; we pass them right away, 
without the slightest possible difficulty or objection. 

Why is it? It is because the expenses of the Government, legit- 
imate or otherwise, but most of them legitimate, require an ex- 
pansion of the expenditures of the country. Notwithstanding 
the increase of necessary expenditures, it is cones that the Wilson 
Act, under all these disadvantages, has fallen short only $47,000,- 
000 in the nearly four years that it has been in operation. Let 
that measure alone, t it stand as the law of the land, to which 
all the industries of the country are adjusted, and it will very 
800n produce revenue enough to meet the most expanded extray- 
agance of expenditure. 

But how much have we got to-day with which to meet that sup- 
posed deficit? The last statement of the condition of the 
of the United States and the receipts of the Government is dated 
the 23d day of July, 1897. That was yesterday. It was given out 
by the Secretary of the esi and in it hestates that theavail- 
able cash balance, including go d reserve, in the Treasury yester- 
day was $235,791,748.01. ow, with that amount of idle money in 
the Treasury, far in excess of any debts that we are owing and are 
compelled to pay, let me ask why it is necessary to tear down the 
Wilson Act and put in its a tariff law that very largely in- 
creases the burdens of taxation? Are the people in such a rich 
condition that they hold out to us in their prosperity an invitation 
that we shall sink the knife deeper into them and draw more blood 
from them? Are they rich, filled with abundance and prosperity, 
looking to us with hopeful me. lorying in the flag, in the coun- 
tiy, and in the future? Is that the situation now? 

that be true, let me ask you why there are 300,000 men to-day 
lingering around the mouths of the mines where they have been 
working heretofore, many of them begging bread, because of a 
quarrel between themselves and the mine owners about a few 
cents difference in the hard earnings of mining men way down in 
dark pits in the bowels of the earth? If the people are prosperous, 
let us ask ourselves about that class S poop . Who are they? 
Are they all vicious men? Are they turbulent, unworthy citizens? 
Do they come out of the mines to their houses and their homes 
where their wives and children are literally beg, them for 
bread because they are too lazy to work or too dishonest to com- 
ply with their contracts? Is it vity on the t of these 
= eene drives them out of the es and causes them to refuse 

abor 

No, Mr. President, it is oppression; it is wrong; it is injustice; 
it is denial 3 compensation to the laborer. With these men 
who employ them the laborer is no longer entitled to his reward. 
In the midst of the prosperity which the Senator from Michigan 
looked forward to with such prophetic eye this morning, now 
about to blaze out upon the world, the men who labor in the mines 
would be glad to get on their knees and thank God that they have 
the comfortable assurance of bread and meat for their children, 
to say nothing of milk and coffee, for the next six or eight months 
to come, as a reward of their daily toil. 

Do not let us deceive ourselves with false hopes of prosperity. 
There is one class of men who are pr ous. ey are the win- 
ners on the sugar stock, whom you refused to tax, and the sugar 
bonds that are out. 

The winners were prosperous within four or five days to the 
extent of $20,000,000, Suppose you would stop that operation by 
interposing a tax upon the transfers of stocks and bonds and the 
like of that, and by taxing their securities. Then you would find 
that these men, instead of investing their money and their genius 
and their skill in these paper securities, which the gamblers of 
Wallstreet handle like men do the cards in a deck, would put 
their money into mines and factories and other business, and 
they would lend it upon reasonable interest to men, young men 
and old men, too, who want to build up substantial prosperity, and 
the whole country would rejoice at such a distribution of its capi- 
tal in their hands, 

But just so long as we would hold off the hand of taxation, just 
so long as we encourage them by announcing to them that we 
refuse to tax them, the gamblers will rush into Wall street as the 
poa miners are rushing to-day into the Klondyke, in Alaska. 

ey go there for a very different purpose, however. They ex- 
ose neither life nor limb, nor is there danger of starvation, in 

all street. They go there for the purpose of amassing the mil- 
lions that are to be made by gambling and speculation upon these 
very stocks, and we stand by and instead of taxing them, we re- 
fuse to doit. After we had made up our minds to do it, and the 
Senate had voted unanimously to put a tax upon the stocks, here 
comes a committee of conference, awed by the holders of the 
sugar stocks and trust bonds, and says: ‘‘ You can not doit. Our 
friends will not stand it. It is objectionable." You gentlemen 
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have shouldered that 
off your shoulders. 
The people will hold you up to it, and that one item of responsi- 


responsibility, and itis never going to fall 


bility, to say nothing about pine timber or anything else, will 
crush this bill into dust and ashes when the people a chance 
at it at the next election. They are not decei y do not 


fail to understand the situation, nor, sir, do they fail to feel it. 
They are quiet; they are subdued; they are patient; they are long- 
suffering; but the time is near at hand when the people, laying 
their hands upon the power that 8 to an American freeman 
in the ballot box, will say to the men who rob them in Wall street 
and the men who sustain the vergini P7 refusing to exercise the 
pors of the law to repress them, ** ence; we know you not.” 

evermore will that party, nevermore ought that party to com- 
mand the confidence of the people of the United States after, in 
the conference committee, betraying them thus upon the subject 
of the tax on stocks and bonds. 

There is no use now of disputing about who is responsible for 
the sugar trust. There is no use in arguing about the extent of 
its strength and power. When those men can come before p 
Senators, many of whom have been here for twenty or thirty 
years, and compel them to bow to their will, undo their deliberate 
work, reverse what they have done in solemn voting in the Sen- 
ate, and by their votes strike out this just and honest tax, it is 
time for balance of us to look out to see what else they can 
Been pel men to do. For my part, I despair of ever being able to 
check them until the people shall rise in the oae of their 
might and power and command the Congress of the United States 
to exercise its clear and full powers of legislation for the repres- 
sion of these inequalities and this enormous injustice between 
men. A 

The Wilson Act ought not to be driven to the wall. The $235,- 
791,748.01 heretofore taxed out of the people of this country and 
now housed up in the Treasury here and in the subtreasuries at 
other places ought to be put into circulation—every dollar of it. 
We have not got much over $1,000,000,000 of circulation, includ- 
ing all kinds of money, and nearly a third is taken ont of circula- 
tion and housed up in the Treasury; and there itis. What are 
you going to do with it? It is bearing no interest; it is earning 
nothing; it is entirely sequestered. 

Why leave it there? Why tax the people to the enormous 
amount provided inthe pending bill? It has not got aname, I be- 
lieve—yes, the Dingley bill. y tax the people to the enormous 
amount of the excessive taxation im upon them in the Ding- 
ley bill when you have lying in the ury a fund of $235,000,000 
and more than that? hy not use it? y extract more from 
the people? Why raise the um of goods across every counter in 
the United States? We find that the prices of goods are going up 
every day, but that does not relieve against the scarcity of money. 

Mr. EN. has gone up. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, sugar, of course. Sugar is the special pet 
of this operation. That is giving the poor man a comfortable 
breakfast table. He will have to put in a half ful less 
sweetening in his coffee if he expects to k pace with this im- 
provement in legislation and in public icy. It is the only 
chance he has. He can starve himself; he can go naked, and his 
children can not go to school or Sunday school in respectability, but 
it makes no difference. ‘‘The country grows,” says the Senator 
from Michigan. Yes,it grows and grows, and when it has gone 


through a certain d of growth and these men then want to 
stop it, they have nothing to do but to lock up some more money in 
the Treasury of the United States, shorten the currency amongst 


the people, let property and labor go down, and then they will 
find that certain of the country will grow, but certain other 
ts will shrink in order that they may grow. That is the feast 
which this bill invites us. This is the public difficulty we are 
trying to be relieved against. 

r. ALLEN. Will the Senator from Alabama it me to 
make a suggestion? The Senator from Michigan . BURROWS 
said that the condition of the country in 1893 was brought abou’ 
by the menace of the Wilson Act. I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator from Alabama, as I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from Michigan, to the fact that the Government was 
bankrupt before the close of the Harrison Administration. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; President Harrison escaped from the 
, duties of his office just in time to avoid becoming responsible for 
a bankruptcy which occurred during his Administration; but we 
all remember that at the close of the first Cleveland Administra- 
tion the great difficulty in this country was to get rid of excessive 
taxation and surplus money. They paid off the public debt as 
fast as they could come to it, and yet the money in the Treasury 
was piling up continually, and they had a great surplus, and Mr. 
Cleveland's efforts were directed, as were those of the Democratic 
to a reduction of the s: 
long to reduce 


urplus. 
en we got Mr. Harrison, it did not take 

it. When he went out he left a balance against Government 
instead of in favor of it. All the surplus was gone, and $60,000, - 


000 in the ialfund in the Treasury for the redemption of 
national-bank notes was seized and carried into the genoral 


Treasury of the United States. That was the situation. 

Now we have got back, and under the Wilson bill and with the 
borrowing of money on bonds we are now $235,791,748.01 ahead 
of the music, and the Republican party is desiring simply to in- 
crease that sum. . 

Mr. WHITE. If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, I 
have here a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which, I think, is "rete to the present discussion. With 
the permission of the Senator from Ala , I will call his atten- 
tion to a letter which was written to the Hon. JOHN W. GAINES, 
of the House of Representatives, by the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, containing a copy of the original order made by Secre- 
tary Foster in reference to the issuance of bonds. I suggest to the 
Senator that it might be inserted without reading as a part of his 


remarks. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
California for his industry in looking up this piece of hidden his- 
tory. For years and years we have been trying to trace this thing 
up in the Senate of the United States on some responsible founda- 
tion, and here it allis. It shows the provision Mr. Harrison had 
made for the issue of the very bonds which Mr. Cleveland after- 
wards sold: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1897. 


Srr: I desire to procure the original letter, or certified copy thereof, writ- 
ten by Mr. Secretary Foster TI 20, 1898, ad: to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, of which the following purports to be a 
copy: 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
“Washington, D. C., February 20, 1893. 
Sin: You are hereby authorized and directed to pre; 
3per cent bonds provided in a Senate amendment to 
pending. The denominations which should 


pare designs for the 
sundry civil bill now 
first receive attention are 100s 


and 1. of the co bonds and 100s, 1,000s, and 10,000s of the registered 
bonds. This authority is given in advance of the enactment in view of press- 
ing con and you are ted to hasten the preparation of the de- 
signs and platesinevery possible manner. I inelose a memorandum for your 
guidance — — script for the body of the bond. 

; y, yours, 


"CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 
“The CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING." 


the letter this evening, 
obli if my request can be com: with at once. Y 
free JNO. W. GAINES. 
Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, 2 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


The reply I received reads as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1897. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of me letter of this 


date. I 0 letter, or a certified thereof, written b; 
Mr. Secretary oster Fe 20, 1893, addressed. to the Chief of the Tareas 
of ving and Printing, authorizing the preparation of certain plates. In 
compliance meer gra I submit below a correct copy of the letter in 
question, also a copy of text of the proposed bond. 

[Copy of letter.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1893. 


and 1, of the coupon bonds, and 100s, 1,000s, and 10,000s of the registered 


bonds. This authority is given in advance of the enactment, in view of press- 
ing contingencies, you are to hasten the preparation of de- 
signs and pum in eer peru manner. Iinclose a memorandum for your 
guidance in pre script for the body of the bond. 

y, yours, 


CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 
The CHIEF or THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


TEXT OF THE BOND. 
"WASHINGTON, April 1, 1893. 


bond 

act entitled ‘An act making appropriations for sundry civil e of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for QUE EY ; 
pp 3, and is redeemable at the pl bs United 
States after the Ist day of A A. D. 1898, in coin of the standard value of 
tes arch 3, 1893, with interest in such coin from the 
day of the date hereof at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semi- 

annually on the Ist days of October and April in each year. Tho princi 


interest are exemptfrom the payment of all taxes or duties of the Uni 
States, as well as from taxation in any form, by or under State, municipal, 


or local aeri d AN 
y, yours, 


Hon. Jonx W. GAINES, 
House of Representatives. 


I am opposed to the policy of Harrison and Cleveland both upon 
that yes There never was any occasion for it, and the pre- 
tended occasion that arose for doing it was the oy serere of one 
of the terms of the contract contained in the ds, that they 
were payable in the lawful money of the United States. The re- 
pudiators who stood here and repudiated the obligations of the 


easure of t. 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 
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Government of the United States and resorted to the gold stand- 
ard, in order to burden the people still more heavily, turned around 
and threw up their saintly hands in horror and scorn at the 
thought that we were not ready to pay all our obligations in gold, 
and refused to coin the silver bullion in the Treasury, out of which 
they ought to have made the payment. 

Now, these facts are all floating out of the darkness and coming 
to light, and may I not humbly and fervently hope to God that 
the ple of the United States will appreciate and understand 
the situation thus put upon them by the combination of the money 
power which has compelled this conference committee to untax 
these bonds which the Senator from Massachusetts . LODGE] 
declared should be taxed, the caucus declared should be taxed, 
and the Senate delared should be taxed? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwish to suggest also that at the close of Mr. 
Harrison's Administration the Administration was indebted to 
the sinking fund $40,000,000, which had not been paid. 

Mr. MORGAN. Forty million dollars, and they were indebted 
to the fund for the redemption of national-bank notes to the ex- 
tent of $60,000,000, making $100,000,000. They were indebted all 
around, but those debts were covered up, and a large number of 
contracts were made under appropriations for the Government of 
the United States that had to go unpaid. The Government was 
in an actual state of bankruptcy, although not apparently so on 
the face of the paper. 

Ifearthat I am doing the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BUTLER] very serious injustice. I know he has been in his seat 
for some time waiting to take the floor upon this subject. I did 
not observe that the Senator was here or I should have suspended 
my remarks before this time. I desire to call his attention to the 
fact, and I apologize to him for having occupied the floor very 
much longer than I expected or is just to myself. So I yield the 
floor to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, although tariff legislation is 
very important, I think too much importance is attached to tariff 
legislation at this time. Ido not believe that any tariff legisla- 
tion can relieve the distress which is produced by a different cause. 
There is a great deal of discussion over tariff legislation which seems 
to be entirely irrelevant. We are to have a protective tariff, and 
on that all are agreed, no matter how much they deny it, because 
they all act in the same line; they all introduce bills which put 
duties on competitive articles, and, as a rule, articles not prođuced 
in this country, are put on the free list. AH bills are on the 
same general form. Consequently they are all protective legisla- 
tion. Ithink most of the injustice which has arisen from tariff 
legislation, it being conceded that we shall have protective tariffs, 
is the inequality, the injustice, in making discriminations against 
classes and against interests. 

lt has grown, probably, out of two theories, one side having the 

rotective theory and the other the free-trade theory. The mem- 
Dos coming from certain sections, following the free-trade theory, 
neglected to secure protection for the articles produced in their 
sections until it became a Democratic doctrine, under Mr. Cleve- 
land's Administration, that labor on the farm was not to be pro- 
tected; it was to be left in competition with cooly labor; but labor 
in the shops was of a different and higher character and should be 
protected. Consequently the Wilson bill was framed largely on 
that basis. It was entirely a sectional bill. The Wilson bill, 
however, would have produced sufficient revenue for the support 
of the Government if the Supreme Court had adhered to the de- 
cisions of a hundred years and maintained the income tax. In 
that case it would have amply provided for revenue. 

This bill is not so sectional as the Wilson Act or the McKinley 
Act. It has reached out and granted protection to articles pro- 
duced on the farm, the fruits of California, and articles produced 
in the mines—lead, borax, soda ash, etc. It has also protected 
wool produced by the farmer, and has attempted to protect hides. 
Do you tell me that it is the Democratic theory that the man who 
raises sheep, who works in the sun to herd them and to feed them, 
is not as much entitled to protection as is the man who works in 
the shop in New England, and that the man in Texas is not as 
much entitled to protection as the man in Massachusetts? 

Any protection whatever upon either wool or woolens falls 
Meses upon the poorer classes. It adds to the cost of clothing. 
Any protection, I say, rests very largely upon them. Conse- 
quently it should be cautiously levied. But there is no caution 
about the levying of taxes upon woolens, and the Democrats vote 
forthat. Why? Because it protects labor in the shops: But they 
will not vote for the corresponding protection for labor on the 
farm. It seems to me the man who will not claim protection for 
labor on the farm, and who represents farmers, misrepresents his 
constituents. 

I believe much of the injustice of taxation has been because the 
representatives from all sections did not insist upon having the 
articles they produce protected equally with the articles that are 


The best declaration, the best platform, ever written on the 
subject of tariff was the Chicago platform, which in many re- 
spects was a revelation and a new laration of Independence, 
and it will make its way in the public mind as time passes on, 
Behold what it says: 

We hold that the tariff duties should be levied for D pee of revenue, 
such duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country 
and not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be 


er by the needs of the Government honestly and economically adminis- 
red. 


There is in that no discrimination between classes or sections. 
If that could be done, if you could have that kind of a tariff, it 
would be stripped of many of the objections. I concede the fact, 
which is well known, that it is almost impossible to equalize tax- 
ation by import duties alone, because the farmer produces all 
your exports. Hebuysallyourimports. He paysall your foreign 
obligation by his wheat and cotton. If you wish to protect Ameri- 
can labor throughout, it is necessary to protect him by an re 
duty, which has been inaugurated and carried into successful op- 
eration by Germany in recent years. It is perfectly practicable. 
If the tariff could be adjusted so that it would benefit all sections 
alike and not discriminate between classes or sections, if it should 
be on the basis of equality according to the Chicago platform, who 
would object to it? What would the objection be? 

That is the situation so far as the tariff is concerned. Now, it 
is assumed that we are going to get great prosperity out of this 
tariff bill. It is an impossibility. We did not get prosperity out 
of the McKinley Act. The President of the United States told us 
in his message in 1891 that it was the increased output of silver 
under the act of 1890 that had saved the country from disaster 
and produced prosperity, and not the McKinley tariff act, and he 
told the truth. In all cases it has been more money that has pro- 
duced prosperity. It was more money, putout under the act of 
1878, which made the boom in 1880 and 1881 and continued to 
make a boom until that amount got to be inadequate. 

The amount of money put out under the Bland Act and under 
the act of 1890 saved the country from disaster and produced all 
the boasted pue which is claimed for the tariff. It was not 
the tariff. It was more money, more opportunity. A shrinking 
volume of money means falling prices. Falling prices mean 
stagnation. Stagnation in business means enforced idleness and 
want of opportunity. That is what ails this country. There are 
millions of people out of employment. By this means you lose 
more every month by enfo; idleness and want of money than 
you can gain from any tariff you can frame. 

This bill is objectionable in one especial respect. We tried to 
remedy it. There is now in the Treasury an unhealthy surplus 
5 on yesterday to $235,791,748. That is an unhealthy 
surplus. The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
tells us that the bill as fu dues by the conference committee will 
produce a large surplus. etried to have an amendment adopted 
providing that any surplus above $100,000,000 should be used to 
retire United States bonds. Weinsisted that that should be done, 
but we were voted down. It is within the power of the Adminis- 
tration, perhaps, to do it now, and it is also in the power of the 
Administration to use the surplus for an injurious purpose. We 
Sope it will not be done. 

ut the promised prosperity to come from this bill can not 
come. You may manufacture more, but you can not get any 
more money from the peona than they have. You have taken 
their money from them and you can not get it again—they have 
not gotit. They are going to Alaska or anywhere. Why should 
not men go to Alaska? Let them all go who can get there. What 
will be the result? Probably 75 per cent of them will die and 98 
par cent will fail. Why do they go? Because they can not live 
ere and get employment. If I were a young man, I would rather 
die than without opportunities in a country. What ails this 
country is want of opportunity. The money kings have taken it 
away. It has been taken away by the gold oligarchy, the most 
intolerant enemy of human progress and human learning that 
ever was conceived in the vicious mind of man. 

Every professor of economy in the colleges of Great Britain 
advocates bimetallism as necessary to Es rity. They are al- 
lowed to doit there. They are not interfered with. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain does not interfere with them, because that 
country is above public opinion so far as this question is con- 
cerned. It is a great moneyed oligarchy, and it allows people to 
hold their own beliefs. How is it in this country? We have seen 
emanating from our colleges everywhere publications constantly 
advocating the single gold standard and defending the theory that 
gold is money per se; that it is not the law that puts the stamp on 
it, but the metal per se that is money. That is taught in the col- 
leges throughout this country. I wondered why it was; what 
influences made them teach such a heresy as that; what fetich 
worship had reduced our colleges to that degree in opposition to 


produced in the shops of the East; it was because they did not the learned men of all the rest of the world. We now know. 


insist upon equality. 


One of the most eminent college professors in the United States, 


1897. 


Professor Andrews, the president of Brown University, was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Cleveland one of the commissioners to the Brus- 
sels monetary conference as a gold man from a gold college. He 
went as such to Europe. He found it his duty to aking ger the 
question, and he came to the conclusion as an honest and intelli- 
gent investigator that bimetallism is essential to the property 
of the world, that gold monometallism means general disaster, 
and that there is no hope for prosperity in the future but through 
limetallism. Bold and honest, he wrote a book, and he delivered 
some lectures. He promulgated his theories in a modest, convinc- 
ing, logical, learned manner. What was the result? 

A few weeks ago there was a meeting of the directors of that 
institution. A member of the other House is a member of the di- 
rectory. They there resolved that the conduct of the president 
had deprived them of largo donations and that they could not get 
donations from the rich if he was allowed to teach the doctrine of 
timetallism. A committee was appointed. They investigated it 
and called his attention to the fact thet if he would keep quiet he 
might stay; thatotherwise he would destroy the institution. That 
was the effect of what they told him. He wrote a letter, the like 
of which can not be surpasseđ, perfectly simple, asserting his 
mznhood. his scholarship. and his independence, and he tendered 
his resignation, which they received. He would not stay there 
and teach a doctrine which would degrade his fellow-men. 

Now, here they areinvading every source of information. They 
have the public press and they are degrading their colleges. The 
are making war on civilization itself to propagate a theory whic 
means slavery. The contraction of the money volume and a con- 
tinuous fall in prices means universal slavery, and that is what is 
intended by it. 

Now,itis said the bill will bring prosperity. I want the bill 
passed. Iwantedthe Wilson Lir ege I refrained from voting 
when my vote would have defeated it. I wanted it passed because 
I wanted the Democrats to see that they could not frame a billthat 
would give universal prosperity. They became convinced, and 
seized upon the money issue. ey made the issue more money. 
I want the rank and file of the Republican party convinced that 
no legislation, however good, however well it may be devised, can 
relieve the horrible situation produced by gold contraction. They 
will have the bill and I will vote for it myself. They shall have 
the bill, but they will have an elephant so far as carrying out their 
pledges are concerned. 

I understand that the President proposes to send in to-day a 
message for a currency commission on the ground that Congress 
is incompetent to grapple with the money question, I understand 
that that is to be sentin. It looks to me as though that was an- 
other affidavit for continuance of the time when good times should 
be inaugurated. We shall wait, then, until the commission re- 
ports before we get good times; butif they can me it another 
year to see what a commission can do short of doing right, it will 
be strong evidence that the American people can be easily fooled. 

I donot believe that this affidavit of continuance will be granted. 
I believe that the American people will begin to hold them re- 
sponsible for some of their promises, which have been broken 
right along, month after month, for the last year. 

Now, we have this great, grand promise. Let it come. "The 
bili is no worse than any preceding bill, and it is better than some. 
It is not so sectional as many. It is less sectional. I believe that 
the principles of the Chicago platform with regard to legislation 
will hereafter be recognized and carried out to a greater extent, 
and that we shall have protective-tariff legislation as long as we 
raise revenue from imposts, and that ultimately each section will 
contend for its interests. 

Now we have got the best the Republican party can do. We 
have their bill. We have their word that it will bring prosperity. 
I predict a failure for it. It can not bring peser because 
numbers can not be contradicted; figures will not lie. "There is 
not enough money to produce prosperity, and it will not come 
under the falling prices, no matter what your tariff laws are. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The hour of 3 o'clock has arrived, 
when, by unanimous consent given yesterday.the vote is to be 
taken on concurring in the report of the conference committee 
upon House bill 379. 

Mr. COCKRELL and Mr. V/ HITE called for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered, 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHANDLER (when Mr. CANNON's name was called). On 
this question 1 am paired with the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
CANNON]. If he were present, I should vote yea“ and he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CULLOM (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Ne Gray]. Ifhe 
were present, I would cast my vote for the bill. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when Mr. GEORGE's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. GEORGE] is paired with the junior Senator from 


Colorado [Mr. Worcorr]. If my colleague were present, he 


would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. BERRY (when Mr. Gray’s name was called). 
tor from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] is absent and paired with the 


The Sena- 


Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom]. If the Senator from Dela- 
ware were here, he would vote ** nay." 

Mr. HARRIS (when Mr. KENNEY's name was called). The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. KENNEY] is absent on account of ill- 
ness, and desired me to announce that he is paired on this ques- 
tion with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 

Mr. TILLMAN (when Mr. McLavniIN's name was called). y 
colleague [Mr. McLaurin] is paired with the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WELLINGTON]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote ** nay." 

Mr. MARTIN (when his name was called). I havea general 

ir with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE]. The 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. KENNEY]. It has been 
arranged that we transfer our pairs so that the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania and myself can vote. I vote **nay." 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. NANI: I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEITFELD] and vote 
“nay.” ` 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam authorized to state that the junior Senator 
from 7 does not desire to stand paired or to be counted in this 
vote at all. 

Mr. PASCO. I was informed otherwise yesterday by one of his 
colleagues. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ihave it from him direct. 

Mr. PASCO. Iunderstood the Senator himself to state other- 
wise yesterday. But in that event I will withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. KENNEY]. As 
explained by the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin], that 

air has been transferred to the junior Senator from Montana 
Mr. MANTLE]. I will therefore vote. I vote ** yea.” 

Mr. PASCO (when Mr. RAWLINS's name was called). The Sena- 
tor from Utah . RAWLINS] is necessarily absent, and he went 
away paired with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna]. 

Mr. NA (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Raw ins]. I was 
not advised of his having left. I withdraw my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Iam authorized to announce that if the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. MANTLE] were present, he 
would vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. HANNA. I desire to state that if the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. RAWLINS] were present, I would vote yea.“ 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to make a statement respecting the. 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. HEITFELD]. When he left here, 
I had a note from him stating distinctly that he occupied the 
same attitude as other Populist Senators on this measure. Iam 
informed, however, that the junior Senator from Washington 
pis TURNER] has a telegram authorizing him tobe paired. There- 

ore I will withdraw any statement I have made. 

Mr. PASCO. After the statement of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. ALLEN] with reference to the attitude of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. ITFELD],l will renew the announcement of the 
transfer of pairs and vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I rise to announce the pair of the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON] with the junior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. McLaurin}, and to say that if the 
junior Senator from Maryland were present, he would vote ** yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—A0. 
Aldrich, Foraker, McBride, Pritchard, 
Allison, LAE McEnery, Proctor, 
Baker, Gallinger, McMillan, Quay, 
Burrows, ear, n. Sewell, 
Carter, Hale Morrill, Shoup, 
k, Hansbrough, Nelson, Spooner, 
Davis, Hawley, Penrose, Stewart, 
Hoar, Perkins, Thurston, 
Elkins. Jones, Nev. Platt, Conn. Warren, 
Fair E Platt, Wetmore. 
NAYS—30. 
Bacon, Faulkner, Mitchell, Turley, 
Bate, rman, Morgan, Turner, 
Berry, Harris, Murphy, Turpie, 
Chil : Landes A Pettus Wale 
ton, ndsay, ettus, thall, 
glay, Mallory, ch, te. 
Cockrell, Martin, Smith, 
Daniel, Mills, i 
NOT VOTING-—19. 
Allen, George, Kyle, Teller, 
Butler, Gray, McLaurin, Wellington, 
Cannon, Hanna, Mantle, ilson, 
Chandler, Heitfeld, Pettigrew, Wolcott. 
om, Kenney, W. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report of the conference com- 
mittee on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment and to encourage the industries of the United States is 
concurred in. [Applause on the floor and in the galleries. 

Mr. ALLEN. I insist, Mr. President, that the rules of the Sen- 
ate shall be enforced. ; 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will do his best to enforce 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. THURSTON subsequently said: Mr. President, I had no 
3 speak on the conference report. I ask to have cer- 
tain published articles printed as among my reasons for voting 
for the report. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there any objection? The Chair 


hears none, and that order will be made. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


REVENUE FROM THE MCKINLEY AND WILSON Laws COMPARED— 
THE TREASURY STATISTICS—M ANY MILLIONS MORE REVENUE 
FROM THE REPUBLICAN MEASURE THAN THE DEMOCRATIC— 
STATEMENTS OF THEORISTS REFUTED. 

' [Washington correspondence of the New York Mail and Express.] 

The free-trade theorists are dusting up their old stock of false- 
hoods for use in the discussion of the tariff bill in the campaign. 
They are trotting out that ancient statement in which they have 
asserted thousands of times, in the face of the figures which prove 
the contrary, that the McKinley law was a failure as a revenue 
poros, and that. the Wilson-Gorman Act was more successful 

producing revenue than the McKinley law. They are coupling 
with this the more recent statements, which indicate that the ex- 
portadon of manufactured goods has increased greatly under the 
ilson law, and are citing this fact in substantiation of their 
theory that the protective system at home closes the doors of other 
countries to American productions, 
FALSE STATEMENTS. 

Neither of these statements bears analysis in the light of official 
figures. Neither in customs ea do internal-revenue collections, 
nor total receipts has the Wilson law produced in the thirty-four 
months in which it has been in operation as much as was pro- 
duced by the McKinley law in the corresponding months of its 
history. Up tothe past three months, in which the Wilson law 
produced an abnormal revenue because of excessive importations, 
it had fallen more than $0,000,000 behind the McKinley law inits 

roduction of customs receipts alone and over $140,000,000 behind 
t in its total revenue produced. Even under the abnormally large 
receipts of the past three months, produced by reason of the exces- 
sive importations, the customs receipts under the Wilson law in its 
first thirty-four months are $80,987,166 less than those under the 

McKinley law in the corr nding period of its existence. 

In view of the fact that these false statements in behalf of the 
Wilson Act, and indirectly attacking the McKinley law, are being 
revived and arelikely to be usedin the coming political discussions, 
the following figures from the official publications of the Treas- 
ury Department will bevaluable. Theyshowthe customs receipts 
month by month under the Wilson law since its enactment com- 
pared with the rates of the corresponding months of the history 
of the McKinley law; also the total Treasury receipts from all 
sources, month by month, under the two laws. These statements 
are tuken from the official publications of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and their accuracy can not be questioned. 

Customs receipts. 

M'KINLEY LAW. 


WILSON LAW. 


1890. 
October..... -- $824,994, 114 
November.. -. 15,227, 641 
December .. -- 16,104,533 

1891, 
January .... 23, 897, 953 
A TN 17,361,916 | February.. 18, 054, 382 
February . . 13,334,691 | Marc 15, 373, 522 
March 12, 501, 900 
April 453. 11,995, 141 
May 14, 168, 745 
June.. 15, 468, 153 
July 15, 164, 674 
August 14,120, 940 
13, 980, 687 
October ... 12, 659, 029 
November II, 45,314 December 15, 836, 555 


Customs receipts—Continued. 
WILSON LAW—continued. M'KINLEY LAW—continued. 


In the production of internal reyenue the Wilson law was as 


unsuccessful as it was in the matter of customs collections. Its 
internal-revenue receipts fell far short of those in the correspond- 
ing months of the McKinley law, being in its first thirty-four 
months $382,722,453, while the internal-reyenue receipts in the 
first ipd esr months of the McKinley law were $433,772,458. 

The following table shows the total receipts under the Wilson 
n the first thi ou months of Ave onanio, ending June 

, 1897, com wi e correspondi irty-four months of 
the history of the McKinley law: 2 


Total receipts thirty-four months. 


WILSON LAW. M’KINLEY LAW. 
1894. 1800. 
September $22, 621,228 Oet ober „22, 174 
G 19, 139,240 November oa 678, 674 
November 19,411,408 December „106, 
. 21, 866, 136 
1895. 
January ... 36, 810, 233 
Aren 21,804,399 | February.. 29,213,173 
February 22,888,057 | March 29,027,455 
h 25,470,575 | April... 25, 465, 231 
24,2417, 830 May 27, 280, 305 
25,272,078 June 31,631, 845 
25, 615,474 | July... 34, 158, 244. 
24,069,697 | August 28, 713, 981 
28,952,006 | September 21,105,554 
27,549,678 | October. 28,448, 562 
27,901,748 | November 2n, SUR, 887 
25, 886, 508 | December ............... 27, 646, 515 
December .. 26, 288, 037 
1802. . 
S eens chins cys ar 30, 383, 748 
VADUATY TTE A E 20,237,670 February 30, O48, 944 
050, 223 | March 25, 530, 006 
Uil, 145 28,971,224 
282, 893 28, 228, 308 
643,717 30, 958,617 
794, 219 34,314,931 
(029, 209 33, 479, 058 
, 562, 006 31, 797, 628 
58t, 244 31, 288, 540 
282, N29 28, 720, 805 
210, 696. 33, 060, 963 
51,114 : 
, 008, 032 
January . 24,810,994 608, 142 
February 24, 400, 997 115, 509 
March 30, 217, 002 415,907 
April.. 37, 812, 135 928,857 
May. £9, 707,390 717,101 
JUD AX EAS CERE CR ene 96, 584, 708 30, 905, 776 
T'otal o ei ee vet 904, 200, 652 1, O41, O48, 677 


It will be seen by the totals of the above table that the total 
receipts under the Wilson law in the thirty-four months in which 
it has now been in operation fall over $137,000,000 below the receipts 
5 the corresponding months of the operation of the McKinley 

w. 


Some or SENATOR VeEsT’s FiGURES—THEY ARE NOT VERY RE- 
LIABLE ON THE TARIFF QUESTION—SAMPLES OF INACCURACIES 
GIVEN IN DETAIL. 

[From the Ohio State Journal, May 31, 1807.] 

If the arguments which the Democrats are to offer in opposition 
to the pending tariff bill in the Senate are to be gauged in their 
accuracy or convincing power by that of their chief spokesman, 
Senator Vest, which he 8 in his opening speech against 
the tariff bill, they will have little effect wich members of the 
Senate or with the country. 

Senator VEST, in his opening speech, attacked the protective 
theory, bringing forward as a chief argument against it the recent 
statement of the Bureau of Statistics and of free-trade representa- 
tives generally that the exports of manufactured articles from the 
United States have increased more rapidly under the low-tariff 
law now upon the statute books than they did under the protect- 
ivetariff. In support of his statement, he presented a table, say- 
ing: 

Lask permission to insert a table, for the correctness of which I have the 


558 | highest official authority, showing the enormous increase in the e: ts of 


our metallic manufactures from the year 1886 to 1896, the increase con- 


spicuous under the derided Wilson law. 


* 


1897. 


That table, as it appeared in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of his speech, is as follows: 
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Glocks end watches- 
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Instruments and apparatus for scientific 


be 
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145,000 188 

Firearms. 859. 000 794, 

Builders’ hard ware, eto. 8, 858, 000 6, 140. 

Machinery, sewing A 2 = Su ; 

Other machinery.. „ „ 

Giese x 440, 000 821, 

Scales and. balances 318, 000 377, 

Stoves and ranges... 248, 000 904, 
WEG Sadun eect SABES CO UE CER EIE Ea GP 860, 000 1, 788,000 
PS ee ee ae inei TE, 3, 987, 000 8,193, 000 
PITT STER Rogen patet neut 14,801,000 | 27,010,000 | 44,109,000 
Lamps, chandeliers, ete ------=u--1 en j 509, 000 730, 000 
Musical instruments... rr er | Tr 1,209; 000 
Zi. Weste (Two te S aS Dn SE 22,618, 000 | 40,615,000 | 63,516, 000 


A comparison of the above table, as presented by Senator VEST, 
with the official figures of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, a publication prepared by the Bureau of Statistics under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shows that of the 
66 statements which it contains no less than 30 are inaccurate, or 
at least fail to correspond with the official publications of the 
Statistical Abstract. Of the 32 statements which relate to the 
exports of the year 1896 under the Wilson law, only 12 correspond 
with the figures of the 1896 issue of the Statistical Abstract. 

While many of the discrepancies in the statements ef Senator 
YVzsT's table, quoted above, are comparatively small, they are of 
themselves sufficient to cast a doubt upon the accuracy of the 
Btatements offered in so important a subject as that under discus- 
sion by the Senate, while in a number of cases they are so great 
as to render the statement absolutely valueless for comparative 
purposes. For instance, his statement of the value of **cycles 
and parts" exported in 1896 puts the figures at $3,796,000, while 
the official figures of the Statistical Abstract show the exports of 
“cycles and parts" in 1896, $1,898,012. It may be remarked also 
in this connection that the large showing which the Senator is 
able to make for the totals of his table are due in to the fact 
that in the preceding years referred to in the table, 1886 to 1891, 
“cycles and parts” are not classified under that head, the manu- 
facturer of this particular class of article having not assumed such 
proportions as to warrant a separate classification. His statement 
of the value of the wire exported in 1896 is $1,788,000, while the 
statement of the Statistical Abstract gives the amount as $1,506,- 
885, the gain made by. Senator VEst’s thus being 18 per 
cent over the official fi . His total of iron and steel manu- 
factures e is given at $44,109,000, while that of the Statis- 
tical Abstract is $41,160,877. 

Not only are Senator VEST'S statements of the value of exports 
in various years and of various articles inaccurate, measured by 
this official publication, but an analysis of the official statements 
show that in nearly every case the tages of growth of ex- 
portation of manufactures under the protective law was more 
zapia than under the Wilson law. 

he following are a few examples of the growth of importations 
under the Wilson law, compared with the growth under the pro- 
tective tariff: 

Mowers and reapers: The exportation of mowers and reapers 
in the fiscal year 1894 under the McKinley law is shown by the 
1896 volume of the Statistical Abstract to have been $3,261,892; in 
1896, after two years of the Wilson law, the exportations were 
$3,212,423, or an actual falling off. From 1891 to 1894, however, 
under the McKinley protective tariff, there was a gain in exports 
of mowers and reapers of over 100 per cent, the exports from 
^Y: gere $1,579,976 and those for 1894, as already indicated, 

261,892. 

Plows and cultivators: The 1894 exports of plows and cultiva- 
tors amounted to $339,721, and in 1896 to $746,604, an increase of 
$206,883, while from 1892 to 1893, a single year, under the Me- 
Kinley law, the increase of exports of plows and cultivators was 
$246,655, thus being greater in one year under the McKinley law 
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It may be added that 
y $132,130 than 


than in two years under the Wilson law. 
the 1896 exports under the Wilson law were less 
they were under the protective-tariff law. 

All other icultural implements: The exportation in 1894, 
under the McKi law, amounted to $1,226,302, and in 1896, 
under the Wilson law, to $1,217,746, an actual falling off again 
while there had been a steady iun under the protective tariff 
from 1586 up to the enactment of the Wilson law, the for 
1894 being nearly double those of 1896, which are shown by Sena- 
tor VEST's table to be $750,000. Thus it appears that in the item, 
“All other agricultural implements," the exportations have 
doubled under protection and fallen off under the Wilson law. 

Brass manufactures: The exportations under the McKinley law 
in 1894 were $808,427, and those of 1896, $872,396, a gain of less 
than 10 per cent for the period of the Wilson law. In 1891, the 
first year of the McKinley law, the exports of brass were $296,949, 
et 1894, its last year, $808,427, showing an increase of 180 per 
cent. 

Carriages, cars, and parts of: According to Senator V EsT's table, 
the exports of carriages and cars and of in 1896 were but a 
little over one-half of those of 1891, the year under the McKin- 
ley law. his figures being, in 1896, $2,747,000, while those of 1891 
are $4,911,000. 

Senator VrEsT's list of articles might be followed through to the 
very end with similar results to those indicated above. In practi- 
cally every case the official show either a falling off in 
exports of the articles, item by item, under the Wilson law or that 
the percentage of gain is less than was made under protective-tariff 
laws in preceding years. It is proper to add that in all cases the 
figures above relate to the “fiscal ” years, both in the statements 
made by Senator VEST and in the figures quoted from the Statis- 
tical Abstract. 


CAUSES OF INCREASED EXPORTS—GAIN IN VALUE BUT NOT IN 
VOLUME UNDER THE WILSON LAW—THEORIES OF Low-TARIFF 
ADVOCATES ANALYTICALLY CONSIDERED, 


[From the Chicago Inter Ocean.] 


WASHINGTON, June 6. 


The free traders on the Democratic side of the Senate continue 
to ** work" the Treasury figures, which show an increase in ex- 
portations, making this now their chief argument against the pro- 
tective theory, as exemplified in the pending tariff bill. Senators 
CarFERY, GRAY, JONES, and VEST have, during the last week, 
expatiated at length upon the remarkable growth in the exporta- 
tions of American manufactures under the Wilson law, and as- 
sume that this increase is due, in some mysterious way, to the re- 
duced duties on importations which the Wilson law provides. 

While it is a fact that the total value of exportation of domestic 
maunfactures has increased since the enactment of the Wilson 
law, the gentlemen who parade figures, sometimes correct, some- 
times incorrect, upon this subject aré very careful to omit details 
as to the causes. An analysis of the foreign commerce of the 
United States in manufactured articles since the enactment of the 
Wilson law furnishes an array of facts which not only fails to 
sustain their theory but proves that the causes of increase are due 
to the opening of new markets abroad by reason of this country's 
reduction in the tariff rates. 


CAUSES OF INCREASED EXPORTS. 


There are three distinct causes for the increase in exportation of 
domestic manufactures in the United States during the past two 
or three years: 

1. The enormous importation of manufactured goods from 
abroad, thus Pues gree American manufacturers either to seek a 
market outside of their own country or else su d operations. 

2. The increased prices received for certain articles which have 
been for years exported in large quantities, this advance in price 
making a much larger increase in the receipts than in the actual 
increase in exportation of the articles themselves. 

3. The special demand abroad for the styles more readily sup- 
plied by the natural resources of the United States than by any 


other part of the world. 

That the increase in importations of manufactured goods under 
the reduced rates of the Wilson law should have had the effect of 
forcing American manufacturers to seek a market abroad is appa 
ent by an examination of the statistics of imports since the Wilson 
law wentintoeffect. Theimportationsclassified by the Statistical 
Abstract as “articles manufactured ready for consumption” and 
articles of voluntary use, luxuries, ete., increased in thefiscal year 
1896 over $80,000,000, compared with 1894, the last fiscal year under 
the McKinley law. The importations of articles manufactured 
ready for 5 in 1894 amounted to $99,320,455 and in 1896 
to $160,203,651, while in articles of voluntary use, luxuries, etc., 
the increase was from $69,697,719 in 1894 to 889, 282,219 in 1896. 
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DOUBLED BY INCREASED IMPORTS, 


This enormous increase of $80,000,000 in the importation of 
manufactured articles is of itself sufficient to much more than 
crowd the manufactured goods to the amount of increase thus 
boasted of. The exportation of domestic manufactures in the 
fiscal year 1894 under the McKinley law was $183,728,808, and in 
1896, $228,571,178, showing an increase of exportations of manu- 
factured articles equal to only about one-half of the increase in 
importations of manufactured articles. 

o put it in a single sentence, this was an increase of over 
$80,000,000 in importations of manufactured goods and an increase 
of $40,000,000 in exportations of manufactured goods. Every dol- 
lar's worth of increase in exportation of domestic manufactures 
was preceded by $2 worth of increased importation of foreign 
manufactures. 

That the increase of exportation of domestic manufactures is 
largely due to the increase of importation of manufactured arti- 
cles from abroad is further shown by the fact that during the 
enormous importations of last March and April, which have ex- 
ceeded any months in the history of the country, the exportation 
of manufactured articles has also been greater than in any other 
months in the history of the country. 


OFFICIAL FIGURES QUOTED. 


This fact is further shown by the official figures of the Bureau 
of Statistics, which indicate that in the very articles in which 
occurred the large increase in exportation of manufactures in the 
first two years of the Wilson law the increase in importations was 
much greater. 

The increase of exportations on twenty chief articles of manu- 
facture in 1896 amounted to $35,470,376, as compared with 1894 
under the McKinley law, while the increase of importations of 
these very same classes of articles in 1896 was $74,294,632, as com- 
pared with 1894 under the McKinley law. These articles are 
manufactures of cotton, copper, flax, hemp, glass, iron, steel, 
leather, paper, wood, rubber, tobacco, and wool, also agricultural 
implements, art works, chemicals, fish, soap, and d 

The increase of importations in these articles alone in 1896 from 
1894 was more than double the increase in the exportations in the 
corresponding years, and this is true with a large proportion of 
the manufactured articles which have shown an increase in expor- 
tation. 

Another cause of the apparent increase in exportations is the 
fact that the prices obtained abroad for certain lines of manufac- 
tures of this country have very largely increased in the last two 
years, thus making a phenomenal increase in the receipts, while 
in point of fact there has not been an increase in the exportations 
of the articles themselves. 

While nobody objects to the fact that American manufacturers 
are getting prices abroad for their goods, the theory of the free 
traders assumes that low tariff will open new markets and increase 
the quantity of exportations. It isa remarkable fact, however, 
that the articles which in 1896 show the largest increase in exporta- 
tion as measured by dollars show an actual falling off in exporta- 
tion as measured by quantities. 


COMPARISON OF VALUES AND VOLUME. 


For instance, the figures of the Statistical Abstract show an in- 
crease of $18,090,000 in the receipts for illuminating oil exported in 
the fiscal year 1896, as comp with the fiscal year 1894, the last 
year under the McKinley law, yet the quantity exported in 1896 
was actually less than in 1894. The value of illuminating oils 
exported in 1894 was $30,676,217 and in 1896 $48,630,920. Here is 
an increase of 60 per cent in the number of dollars received for 
a single article, while the quantity was actually reduced from 
730,000,000 to 716,000,000 gallons. 

The same is true of naphthas, which increased materially in the 
number of dollars received, but fell off 20 per cent in the number 
of gallons exported, 

The same conditions are apparent in other articles—for instance, 
sole leather, of which was exported in 1896 $7,174,021 in value, 
being an increase of 16 per cent over 1894, while the number of 
pounds actually decreased a full million, being 41,818,503 in 1896, 
against 42,877,497 in 1894. 

When it is remembered that these articles are the very ones 
which furnishthe bulk of the increase in the total values of manu- 
factured exports, it will be seen that the assumption that actual 
exportations have increased under the Wilson law is not only 
erroneous but misleading. 

FIGURES UNDER HIGH AND LOW TARIFF. 

The gentlemen who are insisting that the low tariff caused an 
increase in exportation of manufactured articles do not seem to 
have looked further back than the last two years to see whether 
there had been a corresponding increase of exportation of manu- 
factures under protection. Had they done so, they would have 
found some figures which would have spoiled their theories. 


For instance, Senator VEsT, who recently called special atten- 
tion to the increase in exportation of manufactures of iron and 
steel, would perhaps be astonished to find that the exportation of 
bar iron increased from 1892 to 1894, under the McKinley law, 134 
per cent, while from 1894 to 1896, under the Wilson law, it in- 
creased only 18 per cent. 

The exportation of iron plates and sheets increased from 1892 to 
1894, under the McKinley law, 972 per cent, and from 1894 to 1896, 
under the Wilson law, fell off 78 per cent. 

The exportation of steel plates and sheets increased from 1892 
to 1894, under the McKinley law, 470 per cent, and from 1894 to 
1896 only 38 per cent. 

The exportation of steel rails and bars increased from 1892 to 
1894 95 i cent, while the increase from 1894 to 1896 was but 44 
per cent. 

The exportation of wire increased from 1892 to 1894 71 per cent, 
and from 1894 to 1896 only 58 per cent. 

The above figures relate to pounds, not values. Similar facts 
could be cited as to a great number of other articles. 


FonEIGN PROTESTS AGAINST THE NEW TARIFF ARE HARMLESS— 
WAY THOSE NATIONS HAVE—AMERICAN DUTIES ARE ALWAYS 
NATURALLY OBJECTED TO—RETALIATION BY THE DISSATIS- 
2 GOVERNMENTS IS SURE TO PROVE UNPROFITABLE TO 

EM. 
[From the Chicago Inter Ocean.] 
WasHINGTON, D. C., June 27— (Special telegram). 

Will the protests,“ so called, of foreign nations against the 
tariff which the United States is about to establish be seriously 
considered by Congress in the final shaping of the tariff bill, or if 
not considered, will the enactment of the tariff law be followed 
by any adverse results in our commercial or other relations with 
those countries? 

This is a question which members of Congress are asking each 
other seriously just now, and are also asking Government officials 
whose records are relied upon to show the history of former occa- 
sions of this sort and their result. The opponents of the bill are 
pluming themselves upon the fact that sundry countries have 
either by diplomatic utterances or discussions in their legislative 
bodies and the press exp dissatisfaction with certain features 
of the proposed tariff law and a disposition to make a protest of 
some sort against it. While this is true as regards a number of 
countries, it does not give the experienced tariff students or legis- 
lators the slightest uneasiness. Itisnonewthingtothem. Simi- 
lar protests have come to them and to the Government time after 
time, in former considerations of tariff measures, and they have 
been politely received, as these are, carefully “filed” in a conven- 
ient pigeonhole, and never heard from afterwards, either in the 
framing of the bill or in their bearing upon future commercial 
relations of those countries with the United States, 


A ONE-SIDED PRACTICE, 


This custom of filing protests against pending tariff measures is 
altogether a one-sided one as relates to the United States and the 
nations which have made these protests. Tariff laws come and 
go with other nations, and the United States pays not the least at- 
tention. & protective-tariff system grows apace in Europe and 
elsewhere, and such nations as France, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Spain, and others which are now scolding about our pro- 
posed new tariff, increase year by year or from period to period 
their protective tariff rates; butin all these cases the world over, 
the United States never entered a protest of general character 
against anybody's tariff laws or proposed tariff legislation. 

There have been occasions in which attention has been called to 
certain of their laws or regulations which seemed to bear unjustly 
upon a single industry in the United States or to discriminate 
against productions of this country as compared with those of 
other countries, but there is no case on record in which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has offered any protest to a general 
tariff measure proposed by other countries which would bear 
with equal weight upon all nations sending their products to the 
markets of those countries. 

That any nation should assume to offer a protest against a pro- 
posed law by another nation, which law is to bear with equal 
weight upon the productions of all nations, article by article, 
seems rather absurd; but that these protests should come from 
nations which themselves have a high and steadily growing pro- 
tective tariff adds much to the interest, not to say the imperti- 
nence, of such a proposition. It seems a little curious, for in- 
stance, to observe that Italy, which collects about $5,000,000 a 
year tariff on American petroleum and equally high rates on 
many other articles, should be offering a protest, either officially 
or otherwise, against tariff legislation by the United States. 

INCONSISTENCY OF GERMANY. 

Some people might suppose it a trifle inappropriate that Ger- 
many, which collects a tariff of $285.60 per hundred kilos on cer- 
tain grades of clothing and 1,200 marks per hundred kilos on 
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other articles of a similar character, should be assuming to offer 
a protest against tariff measures of any other country. There 
might seem a slight impropriety in a protest from France, which 

laces a duty of $289.50 per hundred kilos on smoking tobacco and 

,000 francs per hundred kilos on cigars and cigarettes. So, also, 
there might appear reason for criticism upon a protest from Spain, 
which in her tariff places a trifling duty of 1,300 pesetas on every 
four-seated coach or calash imported and 975 pesetas on each omni- 
bus and diligence. 

But there is a practical business side to this question of protests 
against our , and especially as to the probability of any action 
following these protests. It is one thing to make a bluff while a 
measure of this character is under consideration and quite an- 
other to call“ the tariff and commercial hand of such a nation 
as the United States, especially under the circumstances existing 
in our commercial relations with those countries which are re- 
ported as hinting at retaliation in case their protests are not re- 
garded, 

NATIONS THAT GRUMBLE. 

Among the countries which are reported as offering objections, 
either officially, unofficially, or in public prints, in reference to 
our new tariff are Japan, China, Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
France, Italy, Turkey, Greece, Spain, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Argentina, Mexico, Canada, and possibly Brazil. Less than half 
this number have filed formal protests at the State Department, 
but there have been sundry grumblings and mutterings among 
the others, either in their legislative bodies, in the individual ut- 
terances of their representatives here and elsewhere, or in the 
public press. 

The practical business question with regard to these people and 
Governments is whether they can afford to take any retaliatory 
steps against a tariff which makes no discrimination as between 
countries, or which does not discriminate against any one of them 
individually. If they were to attempt retaliation by adverse leg- 
islation which should exclude American products from their 
markets, or discriminate against our productions in any way, it 
would be expected, and very properly, that the United States 
would return the compliment by excluding or discriminating 
against the products of the country which had taken such action. 

The practical business results of an occurrence of this kind 
would be that nearly every one of the countries in question would 
suffer a greater loss in the sale of her products than would the 
United States. Of the fifteen countries included in the above list, 
thirteen sell more to the United States than they buy from 
us, and the total sales of the fifteen countries in question to the 
United States are hundreds of millions of dollars greater than are 
our sales to them. The result would be that if they should under- 
take to exclude our goods from their ports similar action on our 
part would cut off a much larger market for their producers than 
would their action affect the markets of our own producers. 


MERELY A BLUFF. 


An attempt at retaliation by the countries in question, with pos- 
sibly two exceptions, would therefore be much more disadvan- 
tageous to them than to the United States. Hence the improba- 
bility that the nations which are offering these protests have the 
slightest expectation that their action will be anything more than 
a mere bluff, or be followed by any attempt at retaliation by them 
in case their protests are unheeded. 

A few examples of the commercial relations existing between 
some of the nations in question and the United States will be 
sufficient to show that there is no probability that they are going 
to endanger their own business and the markets for their own 
producers by any steps which might possibly close the ports of 
the United States against their productions. In the statements 
which follow a ten-year period has been covered in showing the 
commercial relations between the United States and the countries 
in question, in order to give a fair aver showing of the sales 
of those countries to le of the Uni States and the return 
sales of our products to those countries. 

It will be observed in the statements which follow that in prac- 
tically every case the countries now suggesting retaliation which 
would affect commercial relations have sold us very much more 
of their productions than we have sold to them, and therefore any 
action on their part disturbing or closing these relations would 
cut off a larger market for themselves than they would destroy 
for us. Japan has sold to us in the past decade $212,790,200 worth 
of goods and bought from us $45,007,117 worth of our productions. 
China’s sales to us in the past ten years are $189,246,849, and her 
purchases from us $54,219,710. Austria-Hungary's sales to us in 
bee post ten years are $83,301,481 and her purchases from us $10,- 

3.224. 

The total sales of the fifteen countries which are reported as com- 
plaining, formally or otherwise, of our tariff have been in the past 
ten years $4,843,943,523, while their purchases from us in the same 
length of time have been only $3,059,220,782. Thus they have sold 
us in the past decade $1,784,722,841 worth of goods in excess of 
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what they have bought from us, or an average of $178,472,984 per 
annum. 
TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE CASE, 


The following table shows our purchases from and sales to each 
of the countries in question during the past decade: 


Imports into Ex rts from 
United States United States 


(1886-96) from | (1886-90) to 
protesting protesting 
countries. countries. 

$10, 184, 600 $1, 512, 584 
46, 978, 114 „, 357 
905, 71 57, 235, 506 
83,201,481 10, 993, 224 
138, 919, 678 262, 482 
189, 246, 649 54.219, 710 
207, 502, 145 143, 397, 604 
, 143, 794 313, 708, 200 
190, 200 45,007,117 
712, 822 133,162, 178 
006, 478 453,071, 742 
428,392 586, 509, 386 
723, 990 120, 677, 091 
660, 426 290, 355, 338 
706, 560 832,455, 004 
143,523 | 3,069,220, 702 


* Including colonies. 


EDITOR KLETT FAR AWAY FROM THE TRUTH—THE CINCINNATI 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SPEECH A GLITTERING (?) ARRAY OF 
TARIFF INACCURACIES—OFFICIAL FIGURES PULLED ON THE 
GENTLEMAN. 

[Special by telegraph to the Cincinnati Times-Star.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3. 

If the attacks which are being made by representatives of foreign 
countries upon the new tariff bill are to be gauged in their accu- 
racy or the reliability of their statements by that recently made 
at Cincinnati by Editor Klett, of the Argentine Republic, they 
will have very little weight with the people of the United States. 

The attack in psec was made in a speech before the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce on Monday, June 26. Mr. Klett is 
quoted in the dispatches, which cover a portion of his remarks, as 
“editor of the most prominent newspaper in his country, and a 
specialist in wools, hides, and skins.” 

Mr. Klett bewails the fact that the United States is placing a 
duty upon the two principal products of his country which are 
exported to the United States, viz, wool and hides, and adds that 
„We have over 100,000,000 sheep, which pr duce every year about 
250,000,000 kilos of wool, and this article has always been imported 
into the United States free of duty, the same as we have imported 
free of duty your machinery and your petroleum." 

To crowd into a single sentence as many inaccuracies as this 
“specialist in wools, hides, and skins" has here presented is, to 
say the least, an exercise of a capacity bevond that of the most 
erratic members of his profession in the United States. His state- 
ment that their wool has always been imported into this country 
free of duty is pronounced absolutely inaccurate and misleadin 
by the most experienced and carefnl Treasury experts. ‘‘Suc 
a statement," said one of the oldest Treasury officials, discussing 
the matter, “is certainly grossly erroneous. I have been follow- 
ing tariff laws and tariff operations myself for many years, and I 
know that during all the years that I have had to do with tariff 
laws no class of wool has been upon the free list until the enact- 
ment of the Wilson law. Certainly a statement that any class of 
wool*hasalways been imported into the United States free of 
duty’ is far from being accurate.” 

An examination of the tariff laws covering the period since the 
introduction of the e system by the Government shows 
that a protective duty has always been levied against foreign 
wools until the enactment of the Wilson law. 

Editor Klett’s statement with reference to the commerce be- 
tween the United States and his own country is equally mislead- 
ing. In his remarks he say: 


The imports from the United States to the Argentine Republic in 1806 
amounted to $11,210,475, and the exports from the Argentine Republic to the 
United States amounted to $0,401,362. 


The official statement of the Treasury Department covering the 
importations from Argentina into the United States and the ex- 
ports from the United States to the Argentine Republic show that 
the exports from the United States to the Argentine Republic in - 
the fiscal year 1896, instead of being $11,210,475, as stated by Mr. 
Klett, were $5.979,046, and instead of the importations from Ar- 
gentina being $6,401,362, as stated by Mr. Klett, they were $9.313,- 
385. 'This puts the shoe entirely upon the other foot, showing 
that the present bálance of trade is favorable to the Argentine 
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8 instead of being favorable to the United States, as claimed 
by s 


. Klett. 

Another of the numerous inaccuracies of Mr. Klett’s statements 
is with reference to the admission to his own country of the prod- 
ucts of the United States, regarding which he says: ‘‘ We import 
free of duty your machinery and your petroleum.” An examina- 
tion of the Argentine tariff, revised for the year 1896, as published 
by the international customs tariff bureau at Brussels and ac- 
cepted by the United States Treasury De ent as accurate, 
shows that, instead of our machinery and petroleum being im- 
ported free into the Argentine Republic, the tariff rates of that 
country on machinery of all kinds of the value of 100 pesos and 
more, and extra parts thereof,” are 10 per cent ad valorem; ** ma- 
chines and materials for public illumination and for public water- 
works and sewers,” 5 per cent ad valorem; on vehicles, 50 per cent 
ad valorem, and on carts for conveyance of cereals, 10 per cent ad 
valorem. Instead of pron being imported free, as stated by 
Mr. Klett, this official publication shows that it is dutiable at 13 
centavos per liter. This is 9 to over 5 cents (silver) per 
gallon. ese statements relate to refined petroleum, only the 
crude article being admitted free. The only class of machinery 
admitted free of duty is that used in agriculture. 

Editor Klett's criticisms upon our tariff are looked upon as espe- 
cially unique in view of the fact that his own country levies a tariff 
on nearly every article entering its ports and upon a large number 
of articles exported. Wools and hides, of the duty upon which he 
especially complains, are subjected by his own Government to an 
export duty of 4 per cent ad valorem on every pound going out of 
the Argentine Republic, while the imports levied by his own Gov- 
ernment upon tanned skins are 40 per cent ad valorem, which is 
higher than the rates on either tanned or raw hides named by the 
pending bill. On other articles imported from the United States 
into Argentina the rates of duty range even higher, being 50 per 
cent on leather bags, boots or shoes, ready-made or in pieces, 
vehicles, furniture, harness, clothing, hats and caps, and many 
articles of this class. 

If Editor Klett is no more accurate in his assertions as to the 
prospective effect of our new tariff law on our commercial rela- 
tions with his country than with his statements upon subjects u 
IE n ought to be entirely familiar, his predictions will be of 

tle value. 


WORKING WOMEN AND WORKINGMEN'S Wives—How THE TAR- 
IFF AFFECTS THEM— TESTIMONY OF WOMEN AS WITNESSES— 
Tun WiLsoN-GORMAN ACT RESPONSIBLE FOR Harp TrwES— 
EROTEOTION, NOT FREE SILVER, THE TRUE REMEDY—LABOR'S 

ROTEST. 


In the conflict against cheap money let us not forget cheap labor. 

Cheap money and repudiation would bring national dishonor. 
AC: labor would bring national disgrace. 

Before the present silver agitation men, women, and children 
throughout the country were out of labor and hungry; cheap or 
dear money will not help these to help themselves unless they can 
be afforded an opportunity to work. 

Whatis the matter? Atthe close of the last Republican Ad- 
ministration labor was 1nore fully employed and at a better wage 
than at any time in the history of this or any other nation. What 
caused thechange? The present Democratic Administration, with 
its free-trade policy, is thecause. It is because the industrial life 
of the nation is stricken down, as well as because its financial in- 
tegrity is assailed, that we urge voters and women everywhere to 
stand by the Republican party and the man, William McKinley, 
who will restore and uphold that bulwark of American prosperity, 
protection to American labor and industry. 

If protection were the only issue in this campaign, it would be 
enough to stir the heart and the energies of every citizen for 
the success of the Republican ticket, which means labor and bread 
for thousands of people, men and women, who are out of employ- 
ment by reason of vicious economic laws, passed at the behest of 
Democratic free traders. 

The woes of the wage-earning man—reduced pay, short hours, 
out of work, empty dinner I hungry children, weary wife— 
with these we are familiar; they are with us continually. But it 
may not be known or remembered that there are over 8,000,000 
women wage earners in these United States. Not one of these 
hard-working, intelligent, and self-respecting women has escaped 
the effects of the blight which has come to the industrial life of 
the nation. Some have accepted reduced wages; others are out of 
work and uisg on savings made under the McKinley tarif bill. 
Other poor unfortunates have fought against adversity as long 
as they could, and have finally gone to the wall. e blight 
8 and will continue until protection to our industries is 
res k 

If women could only see and know the change that has come to 
wage earners since the repeal of the McKinley bill, they would see 
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that this quomo of dry economics has a human side, a home side, 
a heart side. 

Poverty awaye exists; distressing scenes could have been wit- 
nessed as day during the past twenty years; but these conditions 
were produced by accidental causes and personal conditions 
wholly independent of economic laws. The poverty to which we 
now call attention is not of this sort. It is the poverty produced 
by business depression, directly caused by the overthrow of pro- 
tection. Andsuch poverty! Mothers, with babes in their arms, 
starving because husband and father has no work. Young girls, 
hungry and defenseless, with nothing to.do and nothing to eat. 
Those who are well fed do not know what it is to be hungry. Oh, 
the shame of it; that hundreds of men and women and children, 
white and black, native and foreign, should crowd and jostle each 
other and fight for a chance at the counter where charity dispenses 
soup and bread! These scenes have been enacted in all of our 
great cities since protection was stricken down. Such scenes will 
continue and intensify until protection is restored. The whole 
industrial system has been affected; no one interest is independent 
of others. one is weakened, all suffer. When the factory *‘ shuts 
down,” the woman operative has no pay-day envelope" from 
which to take money for holiday or everyday clothes and pay her 
board, or, if she be a home-keeper, her rent and grocery bills. 

When the shopkeeper’s receipts are thus depleted, he cuts down 
the wages of the girl who stands behind the counter, or tells 
her he needs her no longer; the butcher and the baker do the 
same; the dressmaker, the milliner, the plain sewer, the sewing- 
machine tive, women bookkee , Stenographers, and type- 
writers, are in less demand, and reduce their expenses to the 
limit of actual necessity. Farm women must sell their butter and 
eggs and other produce,if at all, at lowerprice. Girls, boys,men, 
and women are thus daily added to the army of the unemployed, 
to be supported by those who still exist on lowered wages from 
the paralyzed industries which were formerly in healthy and happy 
pretreat or the famishing host must be humiliated and fed (66 
c ty. 

Believing that all earners, especially women, are better 
off in every way under the American policy of protection which 
prevailed under the Administration of President Harrison than 
under a free-trade policy, and knowing that testimony from liv- 
ing witnesses, given in the high forum of the United States Sen- 
ate, would be the best evidence which could be presented to the 
American people, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster went to Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and through the courtesy of superintendents of 
rooms and foremen of departments in factories she was allowed to 
see the women at their work. They came to her in their work- 
ing clothes with the dust of the loom upon them. She told them 
that she thought their testimony would help to defeat the Wilson 
bill. She told them that she would take them to Washington and 
bring them back to their homes again. They asked.“ 
we say?” She answered, Just tell the Senators the way things 
are.” To their plea that they could not make s hes, she re- 
plied, ** You will not have to make speeches; simply tell the con- 
dition of work and wages which you know to be true." 

The testimony of these women wage earners, with questions 
and answers, as it was given before the Senate committee, is preg- 
nant with industrial thought. An examination of the testimony 
shows that, even before the Wilson bill was passed, and while it 
was pending, the evils apprehended from it embarrassed the great 
manufacturers of the country and brought calamity to the wage 
earners. The moment that business began to adjust itself to the 
free-trade policy, labor and wages felt theshock. Manufacturing 
industries refused to run a wheel beyond present orders. There 
was less to do and less wages were paid. 

This is not all that the testimony of these women wage earners 
shows. Their testimony emphasizes what has been claimed by 
advocates of protection, that wages and conditions of living under 
the American protective-tariff system are on a higher level than 
those under the merciless economics known as the living wage” 
of the Old World. The testimony of these women is a solemn 
protest against the statement of the Chief Executive of this nation, 
who said. Wages must find their level.“ And a noted Congress- 
man of the West, voicing this sentiment, said on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, while the Wilson bill was pending be- 
fore that y. he would have wages have their natural play 
prende did lay of test. W d de- 

Agai is play of wages" we protest. e require an 
mand higher wages than are paid elsewhere in the world because 
of the larger life which American institutions have given to 
women as wellas tomen. The elevation of labor, which is both 
the cause and the result of political liberty, has elevated women. 
Labor can not be elevated except through good wages, and wages 
which increase as productive wealth is increased. 


In the degradation of labor, women are crowded to the wall 
first. A RUE of wages all over the world" means that the 
labor of -working, intelligent, self-respecting women, who 
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are bearing their full share of the country's work and are daily 
adding to its wealth, shall be put in N with the work of 
the beust- of- burden women of the Old World. 

The rate of wages paid determines the respect in which labor is 
held; the respect in which labor is held is a never-failing index of 
woman's position in the social order. A nation may always be 
rated by the character of its women. By the adoption of free 
trade, the labor of women and of men is degraded. 


TESTIMONY. 


[Senate Mis. Doc. No. 160, Fifty-third Congress, second session.] 


Mr. ALDRICH presented the following report of hearing of wage- 
earning women before Senators JUSTIN S. MORRILL, John Sher- 
man, WILL B. ALLISON, and NELSON W. ALDRICH, minority 
members Finance Committee United States Senate, March 29, 1891. 

There were present also Senator JoskPH R. HAWLEY, of Con- 
necticut, and Senators GEORGE F. Hoar and Henry CABOT 
LopcE, of Massachusetts, and others. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, with sixteen wage-earning women 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, appeared, and presented the 
following witnesses: 

Mrs. iet Branch, East Greenwich, R. I., woolen sewer: 

Q Mrs. Branch, what is your employment? 

Iam a woolen sewer. 

Q. Where do you work? 

A. I have had no work for the last three weeks, but I have not 
lost my situation. I expect to go back as soon as the work in- 
creases. The mill has not stopped altogether. 

Q. How long have yon been a woolen sewer? 

A. I have worked in the Phoenix Woolen Mills for ten years. 

Q. What wages did you receive at the mill? 

My pay was 89 and $10 a week. I now earn 83, and some- 
times $1.90 per week in plain sewing; some weeks not anything. 

Q. Do you know the cause of the reduction at the mills? 

A. I do not; the only thing I know is that the reduction is so I 
have not got work. If I have no work, I can not earn the money. 
The girls in our mill feel terribly about the reduction. There are 
twenty-five or thirty in my room alone that are supporting the 
mother, father, or children. Of course, when they get only $4 a 
week, you can tell yourself how far $4 a week will go with a 
family of two or three. 

Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) Have you any family dependent on you 
xe ise t lf and daughter, 14 ld. Shed 

I support myself and my daughter, 14 years o e does 

All I have is what I 
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not work in the mill; she goes to school. 
make for myself and her. 

Q. Were you born in this country? 

A. I was born in Scotland. 

Q. (Senator ALLISON.) How do you get on in this country as 
compared with the old country? 

A. In the old country we were kept down by not having the 
money to spend. Of course, in this country we have much better 
advantage of getting along and being one with the people. In the 
old country we had not that. As Iong as we appear as ladies in 
this country, we can be ladies; but in the old country it is differ. 
ent. Here women have a dignity, and they do not like to go else" 
where. In the old country the servant girls are considered above 
the mill hands. There the working class are a certain class, and 
they are kept distinct. 

Miss Florence Briggs, Anthony, R. I., cotton weaver: 

Q. At what do you work? 

A. I make cotton cloths; I am a weaver. 

. How long have you done this kind of work? 
. I have worked twelve years in the place where I am now. 
What w: do you make? 
Only $6.50 or $7 now, where before the cut down I got $8 
over. 
. Do you work by the day or by piecework? 


. By piecework. 
When were your wages cut down? E 


ot stopped; th 
ping if this Wilson bill is passed. 
any of your family dependent on your support? 
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he only other means of support. 
ary Brooks, Fitchburg, Mass., cotton weaver: 
ere do you live? 
tchburg, Mass. 
hat do you do? 
a cotton weaver. 
ow long have you been in this country? 
have only been in this country three years. I came from 
pi There I worked at weaving cotton, just the same work 
ere. 
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2 What were your w. there and here? 

: ges a dollar here for a shilling at home for the same kind 
of wor 

Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) How did you live in Glasgow as com- 
pared with Fitchburg? 

A. We do not live over there the same as we do here, Smaller 
rooms, smaller houses, not the same comforts. For two years 
I made $10 a week here, and since the cut-down $7.50 a week. 
The cut-down came last fall. I do not know why. The mill 
Si for two months—shut down—and then put down prices, 


Q (Senator ALLISON.) Do you support anyone besides yourself? 
I havetwo little boys to care for besides myself; the youngest 
one g. the oldest one 5. Ipay for their keep out of the wages I make. 
I could not do this there. That is the reason I am here. My 
mother came along with me. 

Q. (Senator ALLISON.) What did you state about the wages in 
Scotland? 

A. RW M went about a shilling as compared with a 
dollar here. t was the ordinary pay there. I could save noth- 
ing at home. That was by the piece. We only ran two looms at 


ome. 

Q. e Senator ALLISON.) Could you have any musical instru- 
ments? 

A. No; we could not have any musical instruments or spend 
anything out of the bare necessaries of life. Ilived there the 
same way as the others. There was as much labor over there in 
working as here. 

Q. Is it any better here? 

A. Yes, indeed; the first nine months I was here I saved $150, 
besides keeping myself and children. Over there I could not save 
enough to bring me to this country without the help of my mother. 
If I had not had my mother to help me, I do not believe I would 
ever have gotten here. 

Miss Hattie Freeman, Woonsocket, R. I., worsted worker: 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. Woonsocket, R. I. ‘ 

Q What do you do? 

. I work in the Harris Woolen Company, Rhode Island. I 
am a worsted sewer. 

Q. What pay do you get? 

A. I make $7.50 a week. It is day work. We have short time, 
but no reduction in price. The mill had a reduction, but not the 
sewers. Besides short time, they have been stopped, and then 
they started again; but they expect another reduction of 20 sd 
cent; thatis what they had before. The sewers get the most day 
pay; the weavers make the most by piecework. 

Q. Do 9 gon support anyone besides yourself? 

A I care of my mother, and we can live comfortably on 
what I make. I pay $9 per month rent for six rooms for just me 
and mother. 

Mrs. Amy Lees, New Bedford, Mass., cotton weaver: 

Q. What do you do? 

A. Lam a cotton weaver. 

Q. Where have you worked? 

A. In this country and in Lancashire, England. I have worked 
seven years in this country. 

Q. at was I pay there, and. what is it here? 

A. Over there I made 15 and 16 shillings a week off three looms, 
Here $8.50 off seven looms. 

; Q. (Senator ALLISON.) What abont the cost of living there and 
here? 

A. It costs more to live here than there, because we have better 
and more things to eat here than there. 

Q. Why? 

A. We could not afford them in England. 

Q. Would you like to go back to England to live? 

A. No: Iwould sooner be in this country. 

Alice Jukes, Cambridge, Mass., net and twine maker: 

Q. In what industry are you engaged? 

A. I have been fifteen 


have been running full time, but they tall | piecework. . 


Q. How much can you make in a week? 
A. Before the reduction [made $3 a week. I make $6.50 to $7 
lam on full time, but reduced wages, and expect more re- 
duction if the Wilson bill goes through. 

Q. In what branch of the business are you engaged? 

A. I make gillinz nets, They are made out of linen. There are 
a number madi- of cotton, but the greater number, probably, is 
made of linen flax. 

Q. (Senator ALLISON.) Do you know the wages paid in England 
for work similar to that which you do here? 

A. Yes; the pay over there is 6 shillings a week for the same 
work on the flax machine. Here we get $7 in place of 6 shil- 
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. Were yon able to live as well on what you received there? 


. No,indeed. You can existon 6 shillings a week, but you can 
not live on it, because it is not living. We survive; that is all. It 
is the custom of the country. But of course you do not get any 
chance of becoming any better. 

Q. Do you support anyone besides yourself? 

A. I have my mother to take care of. I help to take care of 
her. My sister works in the same mill, and with her help we 
keep home. 

Q. Have you been able to save anything? 

A. Yes; l have been able to save since I have been in this busi- 
ness, and we have built a house with the money we have got. 
With another reduction, of course, we could not save. We saved 
2 9 between us, and we paid that much on the house we 

uilt. 

Q. Do you live in the house you built? 

A. Yes; we live in our own house. 

Mrs. Agnes Pohlman, Fitchburg, Mass., cotton weaver: 

Q. Mrs. Pohlman, what do you do and where are you from? 

A. Iam a cotton weaver, from Fitchburg, Mass., but I do not 
work there just now, because the mills are shutdown. They have 
had a very hard time there since last summer—lots of suffering, 
with no work. If the mill is shut down, all the business is shut 
down; everything is down. So we had very hard times since last 
summer, and we had lots of poor to help. It is just as bad there 
now. I could not get work, and that is the reason I am not work- 
ing now. 

. (Senator ALDRICH.) Is anyone dependent on you? 

A. Yes; my boy. He goes to school. Iam able to take care of 
him when I get work. 

Q. Are you from Germany? 

A. Yes; I was born in Germany. I did not work very much 
there, because I was very young when I came from there. 

15 Senator ALDRICH.) What about the manner of living there 
and here? 

A. I know we could not live there as we live here, and if I had 
to go there and work, I would not do it, because we can live 
higher here.~ I wish we could soon have our good old times again, 
so that people could get work and live like they used to do. There 
are a lot of. women out of work in our place. 

Miss Hannah E. Ryan, New Bedford, Mass., cotton spinner: 

Q. Miss Ryan, tell the Senators about your work. 

I am a spinner in the New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Company. I have worked there thirteen years, 

Q. Were you born in this country? 

A. I was born in New Bedford. 

Q What are your wages? 

My wages now are $5.50 a week. Two years ago I got over 86, 
but we were cut down in October, and they now speak of another 
cut-down if the Wilson bill passes. If we do not kill the Wilson 
bill, it will kill us. The girls in the mill know if the bill passes we 
will be reduced again. e can not live on less than $5 a week. 

Q. Have you anyone to support? 

A. Yes; I have my mother and brother and sister to support. 
My brother works part of the time, but work is slack. In July it 
started with work for four days in the week. 

Miss Annie M. Devereaux, Providence, R. I., jeweler: 

Q. What is your work, Miss Devereaux? 

A. I ama chain maker in the jewelry establishment of the Kent 
& Stanley Company, Providence, 

Q. Do you work by the day or by the piece? 

A. I work by the piece. I deus y $9 a week, usually more, but 
I have been on short time a long while and do not make so much. 
The wages are the same, but itis short time. The loss is in short 
hours—same pay, but short hours. 

Q. Do you know the cause of short hours? 

A. Because our business is dependent upon the general pros- 

rity of other trades. The general depression has affected us, 
Fre at home, and there is no one dependent on me. 

Miss Emily S. Loung, Providence. 

Q. What is your work, Miss Young? 

A. Iam a shipping clerk for the 3 jewelers Pot- 
ter & Buffington, Providence, I have worked there sixteen years, 
not in thas department, but for the firm, My work is by the day 
or week, 

Q. What do you receive per week? 

A. I receive $10 a week. 

Q. Is your business poe at the present time? 

A. In all the years that I have worked there, I have not known 
them to work so short hours as they are working now; never. 
Of course now and then a day or job work, but the shop seems 
almost closed. 

Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) Could you estimate the reduction? 

A. At least 50 per cent from now and two years ago. 

Q. Miss Young, are you dependent on yourself for support? 

A. Yes; I am dependent on myself for support; my sister and I 
together support ourselves. 


. I., jeweler: 


Miss Mary J. Ryan, Woonsocket, R. I., cotton weaver: 

Q. Miss Ryan, please state your business. 

A. I am a cotton weaver, I have worked twenty-three years 
for the Social Manufacturing Company. I have always done 
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Q. at has been your average wages? 

A. I averaged $10 a week until September, 1899. In October 
$9 a week—$1.50 a day. 

Q. Why did your wages fall from $10 to $9? 

A. The depression in business, owing to the tariff question, 
caused the works to be stopped for two weeks, and for four months 
following the work was slack. They stopped lastOctober. Then 
they ran on full time, buthad a scarcity of work. 

Q. (Senator ALDRICH). Explain what you mean by that. 

A. Imean that you can run four or five or six looms, but if you 
have only two or three looms you will be there and your time will 
be taken up, but you will not earn so much. 

Q. Do you know why the work was slack during the time you 
have mentioned? 

A. I was never told why the work was slack, but I learned 
through the press. 

Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) Have you been able to save anything 
from your wages? 

A. Yes, I have been able to save something in these years, but I 
have not saved anything for nine months. If this Wilson bill goes 
into effect, we suppose our wages will be reduced. 

Miss Edith Wolstoncraft, Taunton, Mass., cotton weaver: 

Q. Please state what kind of work you do. 

A. I work at the Whittenton Manufacturing Company, on 
gingham weaving. 

Q. What wages can you make? 

A. I can make $8 on the average a week. 

Q. Have you ever worked in any other country? 

A. I was born in England, I workedin England. I worked on 
velvets at home, at Oldham. I made from 16 to 18 shillings a 
week. I had two looms. I work two hours more now a week 
than I did at home. Fifty-eight hours now; fifty-six over there. 

Senator ALLISON. Who do you support besides yourself? 

A. I have my mother to keep. e are able to get on pretty 
welland keep house. I get on better in this country. Icould 
not keep my mother at home. It is better living here. I would 
not go back again and work there. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler, Boston, Mass., carpet weaver: 

Q. Mrs. Tyler, please tell the committee where you work. 

A. I work at the 8 Mills. It was twenty-one 
years last November since I began there. 

Q. What wages do you get? 

A. I average my wages for 1892 and 1893, up to the last of 
August, at eight dollars and some odd cents. Since that time the 
average pay up to the present time has been about $3.50. I form- 
erly made something over $8 a week. I work by the piece. 

. What was the cause of this difference? 

A. The mill has been closed down twice; the first time six 
weeks, the last time four. There was a 10 per cent reduction on 
the 9th of October. 

3 (Senator ALDRICH.) Have you always worked in this coun- 


y 

A. I was born in England, I worked there for the John 
Bright concern, 

Q. (Senator ALDRICH.) How do wages paid there compare with 
wages paid here? 

A. They paid a penny a yard, which would be equal to 2 cents; 
whereas our former prige ere was 3} cents for weaving a yard. 
It is now 10 per cent less. 

Miss eg ac Wright, Boston, Mass., carpet setter: 

Q. Miss Wright, what is your avocation? 

A. I work in the setting room of the Roxbury Carpet Works. I 
have worked twenty years in that one place. lama carpet setter. 

Q. Have you had steady work? 

A. We shut down from last August to the last of October, going 
back to 10 percent reduction. If this Wilson bill goes into effect, 
it means further reduction for us, and it means not steady work, 
which we have not had since last April. I do not only speak for 
myself, but for all the girls who work in the department with me. 
I happen to be the fortunate one who was chosen by the girls in 
my department to come here. No one of the company had any- 
thing to do with it. I think if this bill goes into effect it will 
lower our wages and bring us to the standard of old country 
people. It is degrading the working people. In the department 
with me there are 84 girls; a great many with invalid mothers, 
brothers, and sisters dependent upon them. I can say that in 
Roxbury in September, and especially during November and 
December, the suffering was something terrible. There are some 
seven or eight hundred people dependent on the Roxbury mill; not 
only the ple who work there, but also the people who keep 
stores. e hope the bill will not pass. 

. The bill did pass and their worst fears were realized. 
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Quick WORK IN PASSING A TARIFF LAw—A History OF TARIFF 
LEGISLATION FROM THE Days OF WASHINGTON SHOWS THAT 
THE PRESENT CONGRESS IS GOING AHEAD MORE RAPIDLY THAN 
ANY PREVIOUS CONGRESS, IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT THE 
SENATE Is PRACTICALLY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC ORGANIZATION, 


[Bureau of the Baltimore American.] 
WASHINGTON, June 20. 


People who are complaining of what they assume to be the slow 
progress of the tariff bill will probably be surprised to know that 
no Administration since that of Washington ever placed upon the 
statute books a tariff measure within as brief a period of its inau- 
guration as will that of President McKinley. Thereis every reason 
to suppose that the tariff bill will go upon the statute books before 
the end of July, probably much sooner than that. If this shall 
happen, President McKinley will have an opportunity to attach 
his signature to a general tariff measure earlier in the history of 
his Administration than has any President since George Washing- 
ton signed the first tariff act on July 4, 1789. 

This remarkable record which is likely to be made with refer- 
ence to the present tariff bill is made more remarkable by two 
facts: First, that every year’s development of our commerce and 
manufactures adds to the complications and difficulties in fram- 
ing a tariff measure; and second, the fact that the party in control 
of the Administration controls only one branch of Congress. 

The first tariff act placed upon the statute books was signed b 
George 8 4, 1789. Not only was it the first tari 
act under the Constitution, but the first protective-tariff measure 
indicating in its preamble that “ Itis necessary for the support of 
Government, for the discharge of debts of the United States, and 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures that duties be 
laid on goods, wares, merchandise imported," etc. The considera- 
tion of this act ocenpied but about two months’ time, as Wash- 
ington was not inaugurated until April 30, and the work upon the 
tariff bill did not begin, of course, until after that time. This 
tariff act was, of course, very brief, the space occupied being 
probably less than one-twentieth of the bill now under considera- 
tion. Severalother tariff measures were adopted during Wash- 
ington's Administration, most of them being an increase uponthe 
rates named by the first measure. 

John Adams, who became President March 4, 1797, did not sign 
the tariff bill enacted under his Administration, which increased 
the rates of duty on sugar, molasses, wines, etc., until May 13, 
1800, over three years after his inauguration. 

Jefferson, who was inaugurated March 4, 1801, did not attach 
his signature to a general tariff measure until March 26, 1804, the 
bill passed at that time having for its object an increase in the 
revenue to supply funds forthe war with the Barbary powers. 
This act increased the ad valorem rates, and on the following day 
a similar act, increasing the specific rates, was signed, both of 
them being more than three years after Jefferson's inanguration. 

Madison was ina ted March 4, 1809, and the first important 
tariff, to. increase duties 100 per cent on account of the war with 
Great Britain, was signed July 1, 1812, more than three years after 
his inauguration. He also signed a general tariff act April 27, 
1816, three years after his second inauguration. 

Monroe was inaugurated March 4, 1817, and signed his first and 
only general tariff act May 22, 1824, more than seven years after 
his first inauguration. 

John Quincy Adams was inaugurated March 4, 1825, and signed 
a general tariff act May 19, 1828, more than three years after his 
inauguration. 

Jackson was inaugurated March 4, 1829, and signed his first gen- 
eral tariff act July 14, 1832, more than three years after his inaugu- 
gre while the Clay compromise reduction act was signed March 

, 1833. 

Van Buren's Presidential term, which began March 4, 1837, was 
not marked by the enactment of any important tariff 0 8 ep 

William Henry Harrison, who was inaugurated March 4, 1841, 
issued, on March 17, a call for a special session of Congress, to be- 
gin May 31, indicating by the proclamation that the subject to be 
considered was the financial difficulties of the Government. The 
tariff act finally passed by the Congress which that proclamation 
called into special session did not become a law until August 30, 
1842, or fifteen months after the date named for the beginning of 
the special session. 

Polk’s term of service began March 4, 1845, and the Walker 
tariff," which was the special tariff feature of his term, did not 
become a law until July 30, 1846, sixteen months after his inau- 
guration as President. 

The E Administration, which began March 5, 1849, did not 
witness the enactment of any general tariff legislation, owing to 
the fact that the Democrats controlled the House of Representa- 
tives during the first two years of his term as President, and he 
lived less than half of the term. 

Pierce, who was inaugurated March 4, 1853, signed, on March 
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8, 1857, the last day of his term as President, the only general tar- 
iff measure enacted during his four years in the White House. 

Buchanan, during his four years, which began March 4, 1857, 
signed no general tariff legislation until March 2, 1861, two days 
before the close of his term. This act, signed two days before his 
retirement, was the Morrill tariff act, a thoroughly protective 
measure, whose passage was made possible at that time because 
of the fact that a large number of the Southern Democratic mem- 
bers of the Thirty-sixth Congress had withdrawn, leaving Congress 
in the control of the Republican party, which thus placed a tariff 
ace upon the statute books two days before the inauguration of 

coln. 

President Lincoln, who was inaugurated March 4, 1861, signed 
his first general tariff act on August 5 of that year, and this was 
followed by the passage, in July, 1862, and June 3, 1864, of other 
tariff measures to which his signature was attached. 

Grant, who became President March 4, 1869, signed, July 14, 
1870, his first general act relating to revenues, by which the inter- 
nal-revenue taxes were reduced, this being followed by another 
reduction on June 6, 1872. 

President Hayes, who was inaugurated March 4, 1877, signed 
no general tariff legislation, the House being Democratic in the 
first Congress under his Administration and both branches Dem- 
ocratic in the latter half of his term. 

The Garfield-Arthur Administration, which began March 4, 
1881, did not witness the enactment of any general tariff legisla- 
tion until March 3, 1833, two full years after the inauguration. 

Cleveland's first term was not marked by the completion of any 
general tariff legislation, the Mills bill, which passed the Dem- 
ocratic House in 1888, failing in the Senate, which was so closely 
divided politically, that it was found impossible to pass through it 
a measure satisfactory to the Administration, thesubstitute which 
was adopted by the Senate being rejected by the House, where 
the Democratic divisions on the tariff question, now so strongly 
marked, were then beginning to make themselves apparent. 

Benjamin Harrison's term began March 4, 1889, and the first 
general tariff act passed under his Administration was signed 
October 1, 1890, eighteen months after his inauguration. 

Cleveland's second term, which began March 4, 1893, with his 
own party in control of both branches of Congress, did not wit- 
ness the completion of its tariff measure until August 28, 1894, 
nearly eighteen months after he took the oath of office. 

A study of the above history of the tariff from the beginning of 
the Government down to the present time will indicate to those 
who have been inclined to criticise what they assume to be the 
slow action of Congress that, instead of its action being unusually 
tardy, it has been unusually prompt, and especially so in view of 
the fact that the party in control of the Administration controls 
only one branch of Congress—a condition under which it has sel- 
dom been possible to pe a tariff measure, even in a much greater 
length of time than been or is likely to be occupied in the 
present instance. 


AMERICAN TARIFF FROM 1789 TO 1897—A Brier HISTORY OF THE 
TARIFF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THEIR EFFECT UPON 
THE INDUSTRIES OF HER PEOPLE—SOME TIMELY AND INTEREST- 
ING INFORMATION—COMPARATIVE EFFECT OF THE PROTECTIVE 
AND FREE-TRADE PRINCIPLES AS ‘TESTED IN THE HISTORY OF 
THIS COUNTRY. 

[By O. P. Austin.] 


Congress being about to enact a new tariff law, a brief history 
of the tariff legislation in the United States from the adoption of 
the Constitution down to the present time may be of interest. 

A “ tariff," under the general acceptation of the term in political 
economy, is a tax levied upon goods coming into a country from 
other parts of the world. The theory upon which governments 
claim the right to tax articles brought in from abroad is that if 

rsons from outside of the country or government desire to en- 
joy the benefits of trade with the people of that government, they 
ought to contribute in some degree to its support. All citizens 
and business interests of a state or government are expected and 
required to, directly or indirectly, contribute to the support of the 
government, and it would be injustice to those contributing at 
home to the support of the government to allow people outside of 


that government to come in and do business in competition with. 


those who do pay taxes without contributing in some way to the 
su p of the government. 

erefore governments have for centuries insisted upon placing 
a tax upon articles coming in from abroad, thus . 


the first object, and at the same time adding to the revenues of 
the government. This view has been modified in two ways; first, 
by the class known as free traders,” who insist that the tariff 
should not be used to protect those citizens of the home govern- 
ment who help support it, but that the taxes should be placed 
upon those articles which everybody must use, and thus distribute 
the burden of raising revenue among all the people of the home 
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evied that those outsiders coming in to engage in the advantages 
of trade among our people should pay a proper share of the ex- 

enses of the government of that people with whom they thus 
3 advantage of trade, and that the tax should also be so ad- 
justed as to prevent ruinous competition by outsiders with the 
people at home who manufacture goods and thus give employ- 
ment to the people of their own country. - 

"There are two general methods of fixing the rate of tariff taxa- 
tion which shall be levied upon goods coming into the country. 
One of these is known as the ad valorem" method; the other is 
known as the ific" method. By the ad valorem system the 
custom-house o are required to collect as the tariff a given 
percentage of the actual value of the goods imported. By the 
specific system the custom-house officers are required to collect a 
specified sum foreach pound or yard or given quantity of each 
article coming in. To illustrate, under the ad valorem system of 
the present law the rate of duty collected on cattle above 1 year 
old is 20 cents ad valorem, or 20 per cent of the value named by 
the importers or determined at the custom-house. Under the 

ific rate of the McKinley law the tariff collected on the same 
s of animals was $10 per head. On grindstones the present 
law collects a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, or 10 et cent of such 
valuation as may be named by the importers or fixed by the cus 
tom-house authorities, while the McKinley law collected a rate of 
$1.75 per ton. The ad valorem system has proven unsatisfactory 
because unscrupulous persons importing goods would name as 
their value a sum very much less their real worth, and thus 
make the amount of duty which they must pay very much less 
than that contemplated by the law. — 

The rate of duty on ps gom as 3 uel m eges EM 
present law, 20 per cen valorem; bu i e nomi 
value of cattle imported at $6 or $10 per pas § the person import- 
ing them would only be compelled to pay a duty of from 31,20 to 
$2 on each animal, while the specific rate of $10 per head under 
the McKinley law applied, no matter how low a valuation the im- 

rs might choose to name. It is generally admitted by the 

ury eee and the customs officers that the losses to 
the Government by reason of undervaluation on articles imported 
under the ad valorem duties of the present tariff law have been 
from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 per annum in tariff taxes which 
should have been paid had importers been honest in giving proper 
valuation of their goods. 

With this brief explanation of the tariff idea and the systems of 
its enforcement, it will be in ing, now that the country is 
about to adopt a new tariff, to state briefly the tariff history of 
the United States. 


pee The protectionists believe that the tax should be so 


PRIOR TO 1780. 


Prior to the adoption of the Constitution no tariff taxes were 
collected by the General Government. Underthe Confederation, 
the States, jealous of their own rights, were unwilling to give to 
the General Government the control of their ports and the raising 
of revenues on articles coming into the States. 

Each State, therefore, its own tariff rates, some of them 
seeking to gain an advantage over the others by allowing goods to 
come in without taxation, and some levied no tariff taxes on 
coming into certain ports. The result wàs that while the tariff 
duties collected average from 2} ee cent to 5 per cent of the 
value of goods imported, they were collected by all sorts of methods. 
At some ports no duties were collected at all, and the industries 
of the country were prostrate, 8 idle and poor, and money 
scarce and of uncertain value. is condition resulted in dissat- 
isfaction, riots, threats of return to a monarchical government, 

lack of revenue for the General Government, and a demand upon 
the part of the most thoughtful citizens for a closer union and a 
system which would protect the people and encourage industries 
and man among 


1789 TO 1815. 


The first subject discussed by the First Congress under the Con- 
stitution was the tariff question. A large majority of the First 
Congress were farmers, and they saw the necessity of encouraging 
and protecting manufacturing industries of that character, be- 
ginning with 1789, so that they might be free from dependence 
upon foreign nations for farming implements, „clothing, 
and arms for their protection and absolute independence, and at 
the same time make a home market for their products. The re- 
sult was the adoption of a tariff whose preamble recognized the 
protecting theory in the following words: Whereas it is neces- 
sary for the support of the Government, for the discharge of the 
debts of the United States, and for the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufactures that duties be laid on imported goods, 
etc., therefore be it enacted, etc." ; 

'This tariff was discussed and supported by the leading men in 
the early history of the Government, and President Washington. 
in his first annual m z pads abaa of our nation as a 
free people: Their safety and in require that they promote 


such manufactures as tend to render them independent of others 
for essentials.” In his last annual message he said: “Congress 
has repeatedly, and not without success, directed their attention 
to the encouragement of manufactures." Other Presidents who 
followed him—Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe—also rec- 
ognized and commended the importance of the protective-tariff 
system. The tariff of 1789 was not materially changed until 1812, 
when the war with Great Britain required additional funds, and 
the tariff rates were then nearly doubled. 

The immediate effect of the tariff of 1789, based upon the pro- 
tection theory, was prosperity in iculture and wonderful in- 
crease in commerce and revival of old industries and the creation 
of new ones, the mültiplication of our merchant marine, the rais- 
ing of a sufficient revenue to pay the expenses of the Government 
and give relief to its creditors, and create contentment and indus- 
tries among the people generally. The increase of the duties in 
1812 was followed by an enormous increase in the manufacturing 
industries of the country, due in some degree to the fact that 
England ceased to export to the United States during the war 
period, and also the improvement in the manufactures and conse- 

uent employment of those supplying the employees of the 1nanu- 
acturing establishments with food and clothing. 

This was so apparent that President Madison, in a ial mes- 
sage to Congress, urged ‘‘the deliberate consideration of the means 
to preserve and promote the manufactures which have sprung 
into existence obtained an unparalleled maturity throughout 
the United States." 

The tariff during the above period was collected in part by the 
specific and part by the ad valorem method, but averaged proba- 
bly abont 20 cent of the value of the articles upon which it 
os placed, though that of the first tariff was much lower than 


1816 TO 1824. 


The free-trade theory took possession of the public mind in 1810. 
It was another case similar to that which the present generation 
has witnessed, when the people of the United States in the pros- 
perous year of 1892 decided to adopt free trade. The result in 1816 
was similar to thatof 1892. The tariff was transferred to articles 
not produced in the United States, and was what is commonly 
knownasa*' revenue tariff,” or, in other words, was adjusted merely 
to produce revenue and not to protect homeindustries. Theresult 
was 4g destruction of industries; labor idle; great distress; 
sheriff sales in great numbers throughout the country; high prices 
for manufactured goods; low prices for American farm products; 
deficit in the revenues; debt-creating period; balance of trade 
against us; money of the country con from $110,000,000 to 
$45,000,000; great reduction in the value of taxable property. 

Benton gives this picture of the times: 

No price for property; no sales except those of the sheriff and the mar- 
shal; no purchasers at execution sales except the creditor or some hoarder 
of money; no nt for ind ; no demand for labor; no sale for 
the products of the farm; no sound of the hammer except that of the auc- 
tioneer knocking down the property. Distress was the universal cry of the 

le; relief, universal demand, was thundered at the doors of all legis- 
tures, State and Federal. ^ 
1894 TO 1833. 


The low-tariff experience of 1816 to 1824 was so unsatisfactory 
that a thoroughly protective tariff was adopted in 1824, being about 
the first real protective-tariff measure. The duty which it levied 
averaged 36 per cent of the value of the articles on which the tariff 
was placed, and the result was much development of industry, 
labor employed, prosperity, peace, contentment, Government rev- 
enues plenty, money and plenty, money-making and debt- 
paying period, great increase in taxable values, Jacksonian protec- 
tion era, slave question becoming a dangerous political issue, free 
trade adopted as an ally to slavery. 

Commenting on the experiences of this first thoroughly protect- 
ive tariff measure, Major McKinley, in one of his speechesin Con- 
gress calling attention to the prediction of disaster made by the 
opponents of protection at that time, says: 


filled; none of these dire results 
nation was not palsied, but quickened into new life. The mer- 


1893 TO 1842. 

In 1833 the low-tariff theory again took possession of the publio 
mind sufficiently to give a control in Congress and a ** Democratic 
revenue tariff" was adopted under the lead of Calhoun. This 
&bandoned the protective theory entirely,the duties averaging less 
than 18 per cent, and resulted in gradual closing down of Ameri- 
can factories, labor idle and poor, very low wages, low prices of 
farm products, destruction of industry, panic of 1837, bankruptcy 
soup houses to feed the idle workmen, industry, agriculture, and 
commerce paralyzed, money rand scarce, reduction in the vol- 
ume of currency, States unable to pay interest on debt, deficit in 
the National , the nation unable to borrow money at 
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home or abroad, and debt-creating period. The experiences were 
similar to those which are fresh in the minds of the people of the 
United States to-day. The National Treasury became bankrupt 
and the credit of the United States very low; the revenue fell off 
largely and the Government was compelled to borrow money to 
pay current expenses, as is the case under the Wilson tariff ay. 


1812 TO 1846. 


The result of the low tariff experiences from 1834 to 1842 was 
the return of the protectionists, then the Whig party, to power 
and the passage of a protective-tariff measure with an average 
rate of duty of about 25 per cent, which was vetoed by President 
Tyler, but passed over his veto. Under this protective tariff came 
a development in industries, revival of agriculture, increase in 
immigration, money good and plenty, a revenue sufficient for all 
expenses of the Government, and a wealth-producing period. 
Carey, commenting upon this period in the national history, says: 

Labo! here in d ters had d the d 
232j2j2j22 NIU S NDMLAE thet: DETI better price: 
The produce of the farm was in demand and prices had risen. The con- 
Tun of coal, iron, wool, and cotton and woolen cloth was immense and 
rapidly mereming while prices were falling because of the rapidly improv- 
ing character ofthe machinery of production. Production of every kind was 
immense, and commerce, internal and external, was growing with unex- 
ampled rapidity. 

1846 TO 1861, 


The slave power of the South, recognising the pr rity and 
increased strength which the protective tariff gave to the North- 
ern industries, rallied and obtained control of Congress, and what 
is known as the ** Walker revenue tariff," a Democratic measure 
with low rates of duty, levied purely for revenue and adjusted so 
as to prevent protecton, was ted in 1846. "The same inevita- 
ble results followed as always ore under free trade or very 
low duties, though they were postponed for some years by exter- 
nal causes. It can be stated truthfully that for some years after 
the repeal of the tariff of 1842 there was an apparently increasing 
p rity; but the apparent success which seemed to follow the 
iff of 1846 was wholly due to external adventitious causes. 

But as soon as these unusual and accidental resources were cut 
off there followed the same disastrous results as always before 
under free trade or very low duties. Many industries were de- 
stroyed, business was paralyzed, total ruin overtook tens of thou- 
sands of the most successful merchants and manufacturers of the 
country, and armies of toilers were hurled from the factory or the 
Shop into the streets to steal or starve. Our exports of cotton, 
rice, tobacco, corn, and pork diminished, the demand for ships 
and for labor fell off, and immigration, which had trebled under 
the workings of the tariff of 1842, tly declined. 
. Not content, however, with the disasters in the manufacturing 
sections of the country, the North, which had followed the Walker 
tariff of 1846, the Southern Democracy succeeded in passing an 
act in 1857 still further reducing the tariff rates, bringing the 
rates down to an average of about 15 per cent. This was followed 
by great panic, failures of banks and commercial houses, almost 
total destruction of American industry, poor prices for farm prod- 
ucts, high. prices for foreign manufactured goods, little employ- 
ment, low wages, soup houses opened to feed the idle workmen, 
bankruptcy, '*wild-cat"State-bank failures, almost total disappear- 
ance of the circulating medium; in the value of American secur- 
ities; debt-creating period; little gold or silver left in the country. 

From this time to 1861, when the protective tariff was enacted 
by the Republicans, the public debt increased searly $46,000,000, 
and the expenditures exceeded the receipts by $77,234,116 in the 
same time, 

1861 TO 1894. 


From 1861 to 1894 the 1 system poe by reason of 
the fact that the Republican party, which assumed control in 
1801 and adopted a protective tariff, remained constantly in con- 
trol of one or both branches of Congress, making it impossible 
for the Democrats to repeal the Nase ean system and re- 
enact their free-trade theory into law. 

The tariff adopted in 1861, known as the Morrill tariff, was a 
thoroughly protective measure, averaging 36 cent. In 1872 
the necessity for very large revenues ended with the close of the 
war and reduction of the public debt, and the tariff was modified 
by a reduction of about 10 per cent in nearly the entire schedule, 
making the aver: duties about 27 per cent. Even this reduc- 
tion was followed by a depression, and in 1875 there was another 
readjustment which was followed by a slight recovery. In 1883 
the rate was again revised, the rate of duty AME about 29 
percent. This was followed by general prosperity and plentiful 
revenue. 

By 1890, the public debt having been greatly reduced, it was 
possible to make a still further reduction in the tariff and the rev- 
enue, and the McKinley tariff was adopted, the rates of duty 
averaging about 24 cent on the total importations, and being 
levied more essentially with a view of protection than any of the 
tariffs which had preceded it. The result of this was an increase 
of industry and employment, increase of wages and Government 


revenues, great prosperity, * of public debt, numbers of 


foreign factories transferred to our country, great increase of 
ind in the South, contentment, peace, money-making period, 
money plenty and good, and balance of trade in our favor. 

18M TO 1997. 


In 1894 the Democrats, having obtained control of the House, 
Senate, and Presidency, aim a low-tariff act whose duties, 
averaging about 21 per cent, were collected by the ad valorem 
system, thus enablingimporters by fraudulent valuations to reall 
get a much lower rate than that nominally fixed by the acti ^ 

e effect of this tariff is so fresh in the minds of the public as to 
need little comment. 

From the moment that it became known that a Democratic ~ 
tariff was to be enacted, alarm took possession of the public mind, 
especially in business circles, and depression was followed by 
panic; result, banks closed by hundreds, business establishments 
by thousands suspended, manufactories closed their doors or re- 
duced wages. The actual enactment of the ad valorem low-tariff 
act was followed by constant deficiencies in the revenues of the 
Government. In the first twenty-eight months in which the law 
was in operation the Treasury deficit amounted to $120,954,456 
and the Government was compelled to borrow 8260, 000, 000 to meet 
its running expenses and protect its credit. 

THE NET RESULT. 


The result of these rid voee was that on November 3, 1896, 
the people of the United States voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority to restore to power the party which has, during its entire 
existence, favored a protective tariff and given to the country 
such a tariff whenever it had the power to do so. This protective 
measure, whether given by the Republican party under its pres- 
ent name, or by its predecessors, the Whigs and Federalists, has, 
as is seen by the history cited above, always brought prosperity 
to the country. There is therefore reason to believe that 
the protective tariff which the Republicans hope to be able to 
place upon the statute books will in good time bring again the 
prosperity which former protective tariffs have always supplied. 
CAN NOT BE DONE IN A MINUTE. 


It must be remembered, however, that great movements of this 
kind can not be completed in a moment. The Republican party 
does not controlthe Senate of the United States to-day, and it is ex- 
tremely uncertain whether it will have a clear majority in that 
body in thenext Congress. Should it not be able to casta majority 
of the yotes in the Senate, no one can foretell how successful it 
will be in passing a REM oe eae tariff measure, or how 

romptly action can be had. e framing and consideration by 

e branches of Congress ofa tariff measure is a long and laborious 
task. 

The Democratic party, which wassuccessful in November, 1892, 
did not place its tariff measure upon the statute books until 
August 28, 1894, nearly two years after the election in which it 
obtained control of the House, Senate, and Presidency. It must 
not be expected, therefore, that the Republican success in Novem- 
ber, 1896, will or can possibly be followed by such prosperity as a 
protective tariff can give until timeis had to consider, frame, and, 
if possible, pass a measure of that kind. This must necessarily 
be the work of months, and these months can not begin until after 
the inauguration of President McKinley and the placing in his 
hands of the power of calling together the Congress elected simul- 
taneously with himself in November, 1896. 

Patience, therefore, will be necessary, intelligent patience, by 
which the people will understand that the prosperity which has 
been promised can not be expected until time is had toinaugurate 
President McKinley, to call Congress together and frame a tariff 
measure, pass it in the Republican House, place it before the Sen- 
ate and see whether it can be passed in that body, whose control by 
the Republican party is yet in grave doubt, and if passed, place it 
npn the statute books and put it in operation a sufficient length 
of time to enable the manufacturing industries to feel its protec- 
tive effect, the agricultural interests to receive the impetus which 
will follow from increased industries in the manufacturing cen- 
ters, and the business world to recover from the depression, defi- 
ciency, and disasters which have accompanied the years of Democ- 
racy and low tariff with which the country has been struggling 
since the election of 1892. y 
Miners’ STRIKE DUE TO THE Low TARIFF RATES—NOVA SCOTIA 

CoaAL REPLACED THE WEST VIRGINIA PRODUCT—STRIKING Co- 

INCIDENCE BETWEEN THE REDUCTION OF DUTIES AND LOWER- 

ING OF WaAGES—BLOW TO MANUFACTURES AFFECTED THE 

MARKET FOR THE BITUMINOUS ARTICLE—BRYAN'S PLEA FOR 

FREE COAL. 

[Special dispatch to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat.] 
WasuINGTON, D. C., July 11. 


The close relation between the Wilson tariff law and the present 
strike of the coal miners is the subject of much comment among 
tariff students and members of Congress generally. That the 
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reduction which that law made in the tariff on coal caused great 
reductions in the wages of miners is easily shown, and that the 
drop in wages was practically coincident with the reduction in 
duties upon coal is generally recognized by those familiar with the 
subject. President Ratchford, of the United Mine Workers’ As- 
sociation, in a communication to the New York Herald, dated 
July 3, says: È 

A minor's wages in the western Pennsylvania field zanga fròm 5t cents 
to 47 cents per ton in thin-veined districts, and from 30 cents to 23 cents a ton 
in the thick veined. In 18% the mining rate in thin vein was 79 cents, and 
thick vein 65 cents per ton. During the same year the rate in Ohio and In- 
diana was 70 cents and 75 cents, respectively: now it is 51 cents, with a reduc- 
tion proposed in Ohio to 45 cents per ton. is ratio holds good in a general 
way all vd the line. Illinois, a portion of Iowa, eastern and central Penn- 
$ylvania and the Virginias are all equally affected. 

These figures indicate a reduction in rates for mining of from 
20 cents to 30 cents per ton since 1893. It was in August, 1893, 
that the Congress which framed the Wilson tariff law met, and 
the work on the bil which reduced the coal tariff 35 cents per 
ton was begun, It was promised that the bill would take the en- 
tire duty off coal, and the bill as framed by the Ways and Means 
Committee and passed by the House did remove the entire rate 
of 75 cents per ton and placed coal upon the free list. The Senate, 
however, restored a pee of the duty on coal, making the rate 40 
cents per ton, and the bill, when it became a law, reduced the 
tariff rates on bituminous coal 35 cents per ton, the rate under the 
McKinley law having been 75 cents per ton and the rate named 
by the Wilson law being 40 cents per ton. 

The fact that the entire reduction of wages of which miners are 
complaining has occurred since the beginning of work upon the 
Wilson tariff law, and that the reduction is nearly the same as 
the reduction made in the tariff by that act, is of itself a remark- 
able coincidence, and would probably warrant the assumption 
that the tariff reduction ca the reduction in wages. 

It is not necessary, however, merely to assume this or to depend 
upon theory to indicate that the reduction in tariff caused the re- 
duction in rates for mining. It is susceptible of proof from facts 
known to every man interested in or acquainted with coal mining 
and coal operations of the past three or four years. Before the 
passage of the Wilson tariff bill, a visitor to Newport News, the 
seaboard terminal of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, might 
have seen at any time from four to a dozen coasting vessels lying 
at the docks awaiting the arrival of coal trains from Virginia and 
West Virginia loaded with coal destined to be shipped to New 
York and New England. No sooner had the Wilson tariff bill 
taken effect than all these vessels disappeared as completely as 
though they had been engulfed in midocean. 


FOREIGN COAL ADMITTED. 


The reason for this transformation scene was simply this: The 
rate of duty on coal under the McKinley law was such as to exclude 
foreign coal from New England or Eastern ports; but the reduc- 
tion of the rates to 40 cents per ton by the Wilson law permitted 
Nova Scotia coal to enter the Northeastern Atlantic ports at such 
low rates that the West Virginia coal could not compete with it. 
The Nova Scotia coals are cheaply mined, and as the mines, many of 
them, extend under water, it is practicable to load the coal directly 
on vessels and thus place itin any of the Eastern ports at very 
low prices. 

The result of this reduction in the tariff was that the Nova 
Scotia coal took the place in the East of that from the West Vir- 
ginia mines, and the West Virginia mine owners and operators 

were compelled to seek a market elsewhere. Railroad rates to 
the West were reduced, and coal which had formerly gone to 
New England went West, and came in competition with the coal 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The price of coal in the Western 
markets tumbled. 'Then followed a rate war between railroads 
and between mines and mine owners. A reduction in wages for 
mining at the East was followed by reductions in the West until 
miners' wages became lower than they had ever been known 
under the protective policy of the Republicans. 

Other causes, also resulting from the Wilson law, have operated 
with equal certainty in keeping down the prices which it was pos- 
sible to pay for mining. The activity and prosperity of the miner 
primarily depends upon the activity and pr rity of the manu- 
facturer, since machinery is moved by steam, in the production of 
which coal must be consumed. Whatever increases the number 
of mills and gives employment to mill hands increases work for 
the miner, but whatever reduces the number of mills in operation, 
shortens the number of hours, or diminishes the number of opera- 
tives is as much against the interests of the miner as it is against 
the interests of the mechanic. 


REDUCED COAL DEMAND. 


The suspension or reduction of work in factories, business es- 
tablishments of various kinds, and industries of all sorts in all 
ig of the country, resulting from the operations of the Wilson 

aw, caused a great reduction in the demand for coal, and com- 
bined with the depressing effect of importations to still further 
reduce the petes for the labor of the miners and the prices paid 


for their services, While the amount of coal actually imported is 
only abont 4,000,000 tons a year, or sufficient to throw out of em- 
ployment about 8,000 miners, the loss in markets to American 
mines by the suspension of manufacturing was much greater. 

The present strike of the coal miners is looked upon with great 
alarm by Democratic leaders here. It calls attention directly and 
pointedly to the fact that their legislation is beyond question re- 
sponsible for the reduction of wages, all of which, according to 
President Ratchford, have occurred since the inception of that 
legislation. Not only is the Democratic party responsible for the 
reduction of 35 cents per ton which caused this reduction in wages, 
but many of the men now most prominent in its council and as 
its leaders urged and even demanded a removal of the entire duty 
on coal, placing it absolutely upon the free list, which would 
doubtless still further have reduced the wages of miners. 

Mr. William J. Bryan, whose name and theories are to be espe- 
cially prominent in the approaching State campaigns, was one of 
the most earnest and active members of the wing of his party 
which demanded the removal of the entire duty upon coal, saying 
in a speech in Congress January 13, 1894: 

The duty on coalisindefensible. * * * The duty on coalis nothing but 
asubsidy which the peopie along the seacoast are compelled to pay to the 
transportation companies. * * * Take the tariff off from coal, so that the 
New Enzland manufacturers can buy it for less, and they can manufacture 
more cheaply; and then, by cutting down the tariff on the products of their 


factories, we can compel them to sell at a lower price to the people of the 
South and West. P ue 


Tse CoAL MINER AND THE TARIFF. 


The wages paid to coal miners and laborers in coal mines in the 
United States slightly exceed $100,000,00) per year. There are in 
round numbers 300,000 of them, and they get out, on the average, 
about 500 tons of coal each. The annual product of their labor is 
nearly or quite 150,000,000 tons. 

What is the matter with the coal miner? He knows that he suf- 
fers, but why does he suffer? A plain statement of facts will per- 
haps help him to understand one of the causes of his present pov- 
erty and distress. 

Before the passage of the Wilson-Gorman tariff bill a visitor to 
Newport News, the seaboard terminal of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway,might at any time have seen from four to a dozen coast- 
ing vessels lying idle at the docks awaiting the arrival of coal 
trains from West Virginia loaded with coal destined to be shipped 
to New York and New England. No sooner had the Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff taken effect than all of these vessels disappeared as 
completely as though they had been engulfed in midocean. 

What was the reason for this transformation scene? Simply 
this: The tariff on coal under the McKinley Act was 75 cents à 
ton, but the Wilson-Gorman Act reduced the duty from 75 cents 
to 40 cents, thus opening our northeastern Atlantic ports to Nova 
Scotia coal at prices with which our own mines could not compete. 
Then what happened? The Chesapeake and Ohio road reduced 
its freight rate on coal to Chicago, and the coal which would have 
displaced Nova Scotia coal, having now no other outlet, was loaded 
on cars and sent West to come into competition with Western coal 
in the Chicago market. 

The price of coal at Chicago tumbled. Then followed a rate war 
between the railroads and a reduction in the wages paid to 
Western miners, which was met by a reduction in wages for min- 
ing at the East, with the ultimate effect of making wages lower 
than they have been for many years past. And all this sorrow 
and trouble is directly chargeable to the Wilson-Gorman tariff, 
and to no other visible cause. 

The miner of coal has evidently two paramount interests in 
life. Poorly paid at best, exposed to peculiar perils and hard- 
ships, and nok i proa by the destructive competition between 
the Eastern an estern coal fields for the great market of the 
extreme Northwest, he wants in the first place to have as much 
coal used as possible; and he further wants to have all the coal 
that is burned in the United States mined at home. 

The prosperity of the miner primarily depends upon that of the 
manufacturer, since machinery is moved by steam, and for the 
production of steam coal must be consumed. Whatever increases 
the number of American mills and gives employment to mill 
hands makes work for the miner; but whatever co fai the num- 
ber of mills in operation, shortens the number of hours, or dimin- 
ishes the number of operatives is as much against the interests of 
the miner as it is against the interests of the mechanic. 

The wretched experience of workingmen during the last four 
years has shown that the prosperity of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of this country is very largely affected by tariff legislation. 
A tariff for protection, like the McKinley tariff, makes good times; 
but a tariff for revenue only, like the Wilson-Gorman tariff, makes 
very bad times. 

The workingmen of this country have found that out; and in 
1894 700,000 Democrats, mostly workingmen who had voted for Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892, stayed at home and refused to vote, while 300,- 
000 more voted the Republican ticket. Times have not improved 
during the last two years, but have been growing rather worse 
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than they were; and the coal miner has been one of the chief suf- 
ferers from the state of affairs brought about by a foolish tariff. 

The Democratic party has nothing to say about the tariff, but 
has gone off on a new issue, that of the free coinage of silver. 
Republicans are told that they must not talk about the tariff, 
either. 

Yet it is certain that the miner’s lot will be no better than it is 
now until we have a revision of the tariff of such sort as to start 
up the idle mills and factories of the United States and make an 
increased demand for coal. 

The miner wants work; but how is he to get it when the mills 
are shut down, and when, in consequence of diminished produc- 
tion, the railroads have less freight to carry than usual, and so burn 
and buy less coal than they otherwise would? Manufactures and 
transportation are the two kinds of business most closely bound 
up with coal mining, and all three thrive or languish together. It 
is said that 2 per cent of the cost of manufacturing, in all its 
branches, is for fuel or power, which the miner alone can supply. 

The way in which a tariff for revenue only hurts manufactures 
and transportation is by encouraging the importation of foreign 
goods rather than encouraging our own people to make our own 
goods at home. If MeKinley and Hobart are elected next Novem- 
ber, the Republicans will make such changes in the tariff as will 
protect all American industries, including coal mining. A proper 
revision of the tariff by a Republican Congress will open up the 
mills which are now closed, thus giving employment to multitudes 
of idle men and making more work for the miners. 

It is sometimes said that the effect of a tariff for protection is 
to make high prices, and it has been objected to upon this ground. 
This is not true. The general effect of a tariff for protection is to 
make all manufactured articles cheaper by stimulating invention 
and securing cheaper methods of production. Butif it were true, 
how could the advocates of free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 con- 
sistently urge this reason for opposing a protective tariff, when 
they say that the reason why they want free coinage is that prices 
are too low and money too dear? 

The trouble with the free-silver Democrats is that the 
one thing four years ago, and now they want another. Then they 
wanted cheap goods; now they want cheap money. If cheap 
foods were a good thing then, why are they not a g thing now? 

ut we can not have cheap goods and cheap money at the same time. 

This silver question, which the Democrats have invented in order 
to divert attention from the failure of their new tariff law, and to 
afford some sort of excuse for the hard times without charging it 
up to that law, is a question which concerns the miner (and work- 
ingmen generally) only in one way. The miner needs a UE 
work, and he also needs good wages. The silver men tell hi 
that free silver," as they call it, will make work plenty and 
wages better. Wages will have to be better if prices are higher, 
or the miner can not buy as much food and clothing with his 
wages as he does now. 

prices double, as it is claimed by some that they will, wages 
willhave to double also, or the workingman will be worse off 
under free coinage off silver than heis now. The miners’ e 
rience with the mine owners ought to convince them that the mine 
owners will not double their wages if free coinage should become 
alaw. Therefore the miner has no interest in freecoinage. His 
interest is all bound up in the revision of the tariff. 

Every intelligent miner understands that the trouble with coal 
mining in the United States is the competition between the East- 
ern and Western mines. When the Eastern mines put the price 
of coaldown so as to take the markets of the Northwest, the 
Western mines have to reduce the price to meet this cut. When 
the Western mines have put the prices down so as to get the 
market away from the Eastern mines, the Eastern mines still 
further reduce the price of Eastern coal. In this way the miner 
is ground between the Eastern and Western millstones. 

he present Democratic tariff lets in coal free from British Co- 
lumbia and from Nova Scotia. To whatever extent foreign coal 
is burned in American furnaces, the demand for American coal is 
reduced and American miners are thrown out of work. But the 
amount of coal imported—something less than 4,000,000 tons a 
year—is not so large that this can be said to be the greatest evil 
fesulting from foreign competition with our American mines. 

That is bad enough, since it means throwing about 8,000 miners 
out of work, which means a yearly loss to Ámerican miners of 
about $2,500,000 in money. But what is worse is the extension of 
the area of competition between the Eastern and Western mines, 
by bringing the product of the Nova Scotia mines into the prob- 
lem as a disturbing factor, thus reducing the wages of all Ameri- 
can miners, 

Mr. Bryan said in Congress January 13, 1894: 

The duty on coal is indefensible. * * * The duty on coal is nothing but 
a subsidy, which the people along the seacoast are compelled to pay to the 
tra rtation companies. * * * Take the tariff off from coal, so that the 
New England manufacturers can buy it for less, and they can manufacture 
more cheaply; and Ren. vy cutting. own the tariff on the products of their 


factories, we can com em to sell at a lower price to the le of the 
South and West. ne $ ee 


wanted 


IRON AND STEEL WORKERS AND THE TARIFF. 


The growth of the iron and steel industry under twenty years 
of a protective tariff may be seen by a glance at the following: 


Item. | 1870. 1880. | 1890. 
Capital... ———V LA LA | 21,772,074 ,904, 965 14,044, 844 
Average number of employees....... | 9 77. 555 yen , 798 * , 506 
((( ( | $40,514,981 | $55,451,510 | 6895, 736, 102 
"Tons OF produti- croco uL rues eral | 3,655,215 7,9205, 140 18,216,215 


The theory of the McKinley law was not to increase the duty 
upon the articles of the iron or steel schedule, but,as far as pos- 
sible,to reduce it. This was done wherever it could be without 
destroying or crippling the industry. The modifications were all 
with & view of greater harmony and for the purpose of giving 
additional work and wages to those who toil, whether on the farm 
or in the factory. 

Increases were only made in cases like tin plate, where by so 
doing we could secure for the American wage earner a new and 
fruitfulfield of labor McKinley saw that half of our large im- 
ports of iron and steel was made up of the influx of tin plate 
which bad never borne an adequate rate of duty, and he merely 
placed tin plate where it properly belonged in the schedule. By 
so doing he gave the American workmen a new occupation. This 
was established regardless of the sneersof William J. Bryan, who, 
in a speech in Congress, March, 1892, ridiculed the idea of the 
United States producing tin plate. 

Now, however, he is confronted with an established industry 
which even the Wilson-Gorman law has failed to destroy, but 
which, had it been allowed to stand without reduction of duty, 
would have been far stronger and more prosperous than it is at 
the present time. In spite, however, of free-trade interference, 
we are making tin plate in the United States, and the consumers 
of the article who offered the increased duty are now strongly in 
favor of the home production. 

And why should they not be? 

'The consumers of tin plate are getting a cheaper and a better 
article, and best of all, it is American. In short, the canners of 
salmon, upon whose woes Mr. Bryan wasted so much of his elo- 
quence, are happy; and the commentations of the oyster and 
green-corn men have changed to anthems of praise for McKinley 
and American tin plate. The poor workman's dinner pail is no 
longer an object of Democratic sympathy, possibly because allu- 
sions to it may remind wage earners that it has been none too full 
during these panicky Democratic times. 

There are now probably 200 tin-plate manufactories in the 
United States. The capacity of these mills per annum, in round 
figures, is about 5,000,000 boxes. Thus,in less than four years, 
the tin-plate industry has so developed as to be ready to supply 
the entire home market as soon as all the mills get in working 
order. And this in spite of the serious effects of the reduction of 
duty in 1894 by the Wilson law, which retarded the growth and 
gave our foreign rivals hope. 

And what, pray, has the Wilson law done for our iron and steel 
workers—for the men who, under McKinley's tariff law, earned 
more than one hundred million honest dollars, as good as the best 
in the world? It reduced wages. It threw some out of work all the 
time and many part of the time. It cut down the fat envelope Sat- 
urday night. It made that envelope look more than once as though 
the steam hammer had flattened it out. 

That is what the Wilson law did in a general way for the iron 
and steel worker. 

Specifically, in one year after its enactment, the Wilson law 
doubled the importation of bar iron; it destroyed the cotton-tie 
industry and closed up the factories; it about doubled the imports 
of steel ingots, blooms, etc.; it increased the imports of tin plate; 
and the iron and steel schedule was not injured to the extent of 
the wool schedule and the woolen and worsted schedule. Never- 
theless, the imports were increased $5,000,000—a useless proceed- 
ing, for we might as well have employed our own labor—and in 
common with all business this great industry, in which probably 
over half a million of our people are directly or indirectly inter- 
ested, has been crippled and the consuming power of an army of 
workers cut down. 

The safety and future happiness of every iron and steel worker 
in the United States is only assured in the election of McKinley 
and Hobart. It isa matter in which not only the wage earner 
bat his entire LP are interested. It is his duty to see to it 
that he is not drifted from the vagaries of free trade, which has 
alread ae about him so much misery, to the vagaries of 
free silver, which will result in making his last condition much 
worse than his first. 


More than one-third of the iron and steel in the world is now 
made in this country. Thereason why thisisso can bestatedin a 
single word—protection. 


The production of iron and steel, like 
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that of silver, has been increased and cheapened by new processes 


of manufacture during the past thirty or forty years. The im- 

rovements in the blowing engine and the hot-blast stove have 
oe marked. The substitution of coke for coal in smelting pig 
iron has become almost universal. 

Bessemer steel was not made in this country before 1864, nor 
open-hearth steel before 1868; now nearly all American steel, the 

roduct of which in 1895 aggregated 6,114,834 tons, is so made. 
Fhe old puddling furnace is rapidly becoming obsolete. We have 
better machinery for handling iron in process of manufacture, 
and for founding, forging, and rolling it. We have better coke, 
most of which now comes from Connellsville; and the develop- 
ment of the Lake Superior mines has given us better ores. 

Few persons perhaps realize how many varieties there are of 
iron and steel industries. Before 1867 we made iron rails, of which 
the largest output in any one year was in 1872—806,866 tons. In 
1887 we made 2,139,640 tons of Bessemer steel rails. Steel rails 
have gradually been substituted for iron rails, until now 85 per 
cent of the trackage of American railways is provided with them. 

Then there is the manufacture of heavy armor plates, in which 
we now lead the world, at least in quality. Even the Russian 
Government has purchased ours because they nre the best. 

We make steel ships. We make steel bridges. We use iron 
and steel in erecting buildings. Itis said that the time is close 
at hand when our annual product of structural steel will be a 
million tons. 

In making nails and br we began with the manufacture by 
hand, and then perfected nail-cutting machines. Until 1883 our 
cut nails were of iron; since then they have been largely steel. 
Now we are substituting wire nails for them. In 1895 we made 
2,129,894 kegs of cut nails, but of wire nails 5,841,403 kegs—more 
than twice as many. 

These wire nails were the equivalent of 260,777 tons of steel 
wire. As much more is used for wire fencing. Much wire is also 
required for the manufacture of steel cables. Most of the wire 
used by the telegraph. the telephone, and electric railways is of 
copper: but not all of it. 

e basis of tin plate is iron. Of tin plates and terne plates we 
made 86,519 tons in 1895. Theimproved methods now in usehaye 
killed the small furnaces, forges, and blacksmith shops once com- 
mon in the United States. With their disa ce and the sub- 
stitution of machine for hand labor, the priceof iron and steel has 
immensely fallen. A. protective tariff does not operate, as some 

ns think, to enhance prices, but merely transfers the seat of 
manufacture from foreign lands to our own shores and saves to 


our own people the profits which we should otherwise pay to 
Strangers. In 1870 the average price of Bessemer steel rails was 
$106.75 a ton incurrency. The duty thenimposed was $28 per ton, 


and to-day the price of steel rails is $28 per ton—the exact amount 
of the tariff upon them twenty-five years ago. 

In the thirty-five years the production of pig iron in Great 
Britain about doubléd, while that of the United States has 
increased twelvefold. We passed her in 1890. We 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel rails in 1879, and in the pro- 
duction of Bessemer steelingots in 1884. We have got the lead, 
and we shall undoubtedly retain it. The demand for iron and 
steel in the arts is constantly and rapidly increasing. - We want 
more machinery, more railroads—especially electric roads—more 
steel bridges, more wire fencing, more steel ships, more gas and 
water and sewer pipes, more American tin plate. This great 
industry is still in its infancy in America. 

The census of 1890 showed that the number of establishments 
turning out pig iron, crude steel, rails and plates, and blooms and 
billets in the United States was 709. They had invested in them 
$414,044,844 of permanent capital. They employed 175,506 men 
and boys, to whom they paid in wages, in one year, $95,736,192. 
They converted raw material to the value of $327,272,845 into 
higher forms, and the value of their total output was $478,687,519. 
These statistics do not include mining of iron. Our iron mines 
employed $109,706,199 of capital and 88,227 workmen in addition. 


THE FARMER AND THE TARIFF—WHAT FOUR YEARS OF *RE- 
FORM" Has DONE FOR HIM. 


From 1890 to 1892 this country was p us. From 1893 to 
1897 it has suffered. In the first period mills were open, new 
industries were being started, manufacturing plants increased 
their capacity, labor was employed, were high, and em- 
ployment easy to find. In the last period mills were shut down, 
old established industries languished, manufacturing plants de- 
creased their output, labor was thrown out of employment, wages 
were reduced, and men turned tramps while seeking work. 

In the first period our 8 population bought freely of the 
necessities, comforts, and even the luxuries of life. In the second 


od they practiced pinching economy, having only money to 
bay ie à In tho first 


herin 


the barest necessities, and too often less. the 
farmer had a good market for all that he raised and at livin 
prices. In the second he finds fewer to purchase the products 


his labor, and prices have fallen below not only a remunerative 
point, but below actual cost of production. 

Whence comes this deplorable change? The land is just as 
fertile, our population just as energetic, the seasons have smiled 
on the husbandman, and our natural resources are just as great. 
Is the trouble in our currency system? Not at all. We have ex- 
actly the same system in both periods. Is it a lack of money with 
which to do business? Not at all. The money in circulation in 
1892, which was entirely sufficient when all business was booming, 
amounted. to $1,601,347,187. The amount in circulation at the 
same date in 1895, when everything was in a condition of stagna- 
tion, was $1,601,968,473. , 

Then what is the trouble? In November, 1892, the American 
people voted to give full control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment into Democratic hands. The moment the result of that 
election was known it became apparent that a radical change in 
our tariff policy was impending. From that day manufacturers 
began to restrict their operations. Long before Democracy took 
charge and began to arrange the new schedule there was restric- 
tion of production and shutting down of works in anticipation of 
what was coming. 

During the period of uncertainty before the Wilson-Gorman law 
became effective every business man so arranged his affairs as to 
have as small a stock on hand as possible. He wanted to wait for 
the cheaper goods which Democratic speakers had promised from 
every stump in the country. This meant fewer orders for the 
manufacturer, and he in turn laid off his men. Here the business 
paralysis started. The mere threat of Democratic legislation was 
sufficient to change a busy people from activity to idleness. 

When the threat became a law, orders went abroad instead of 
to our own manufacturers; fires were started in English mills in- 
stead of American, and the author of the Wilson bill went to Lon- 
don to be dined and wined at a state dinner by the London Board 
of Trade. Grateful men. But did anyone hear of American 
manufacturers, workingmen, or farmers spreading a banquet for 
him? Hardly. 

What promises were made by Mr. Bryan, Mr. Jones, Mr. Wil- 
son, and every man who was responsible for the new tariff? You 
can recall them; but have you seen any of them fulfilled? Where 
is the prosperis Where those magnificent markets of the 
world?” ere that dollar wheat and the thousand other pleas- 
ing fancies with which the American people were deluded in 1892? 

t us see what the hard facts are so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned. During 1890, 1891, and 1892, the Jast three years prior to 
to the time it became certain that the protective policy was to 
be abandoned, prices of all farm y ucts were satisfactory. 
During the succeeding three years, those under tariff reform or 
the threat of tariff reform, 3 have fallen to depths heretofore 
belived impossible. To appreciate what the change has been for 
the farmer, let us take the ave farm prices of the various 
8 of agriculture as returned by farmers themselves to the 


nited States Department of Agriculture at the close of each 
year. These figures are from the official report of the Secretary: 


Take these figures and average them into groups of three years 
each, the first representing three years of protection, the second 
three 1 of tariff reform, and you get this picture of the condi- 
tion of the farmer under the two policies: 
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But some one will say the question of the rates of duty on these 
oducts cuts no figure, because we are an exporting and not an 
Sing nation, so far as agricultural products are concerned. 


That is true. Only barley and tobacco are imported to any con- 
siderable extent. The farmer's benefit from protection does not 
lie in theduties on his products, but in the home market which it 
builds upfor him. Every new industry which is developed and 
every enlargement of the plant of old-established concerns means 
more mouths for the American farmer to feed, more demand for 
his products, and better prices. The figures quoted show what 
the reverse means for him. 

'The Democratic platform holds out no promise of any enlarge- 
ment of this home market. A return to protection, increased 
manufacturing, more and better wages, more consumption of 
farm products, better prices, and general prosperity will follow 
the election of McKinley. 

Mills, not mints, are needed, 


THE MECHANIC AND THE TARIFF—WHaT Four YEARS OF *' Rr- 
FORM" Has DONE FOR Ho. 


From 1880 to 1892 the 5,000,000 or more persons e ed in man- 
ufacturing and mechanical pursuits in the Uni States were 
busy and prosperous. During those twelve years the cities of the 
United States pushed ahead at a marvelous rate. The building 
trades were especially prosperous. Carpenters, bricklayers, plas- 
terers, stone masons, and painters were well employed at good 


wages. 

Magnificent buildings went up in all the large cities and millions 
of surplus funds were put into permanent structures of all sorts. 
Skilled labor was in great demand. There was no lack of currency 
with which to prosecute these enterprises. The wages paid were 
the highest known, and they were paid in gold, or in money as 
good as gold. ` 

The same may be said of manufacturing. While general obser- 
vation and the figures easily obtainable in individual cities show 
the prosperity of the building trades, we have the official census 
return of manufactures. Here are the figures: 


1880. 
CONI et es Se ea S 780, 766, 895 129,397, 785 
er c X—TT—T———— P 2,100,782 ». 4, ce Fon 
"Potal T a T oT Croce See scene aire i im $939, 402, 252 F3 171, 750, 183 
ain La ho 8 $5, 349, 191, 458 , 056, 704, 990 


In spite of an alleged appreciating currency, over 120 per cent 
more capital was invested in mills and factories and workshops 
in 1890 than in 1880. Nearly 66 per cent more persons were given 
5 For each hundred persons employed in 1880 we 
find an additional 66 persons in 1890; and for each hundred dol- 
lars of manufactured product in 1880 we find an additional $70 in 
1890, or an increase of 70 per cent. 

There was no lack of money with which to do this enormously 
increased volume of business. 

How about wages? 

Wages increased not only actually with the increase of the num- 
beremployed, butatastillgreaterraterelatively. Whilethe num- 
ber employed did not double, the wages paid more than doubled, 
the increase being 131 percent. In short, every man, woman, and 
child thus engaged went home each Saturday night with more 
actual money good sound money) in his or her pay envelope in 1890 
than in 1880, and what was true in 1890 was likewise true down 
to the year 1892. 

We therefore had money enough, work enongh, and a rising 
wage. 

Defeated on all sides by the tremendous array of facts on this 
poms, the free-silver advocates are now trying to change their 

ttle ground. They declare that the workingman is getting less 
and less of the profit of labor and capital in combination as his 
share, and that the manufacturer is getting more and more. This 
assertion is absolutely false. The reverse is true. The average 
annual w per hand paid in-1880 was about $100 more than the 
average paid in 1870, while the average in 1890 was $137.28 more 
than in 1880. ` 

Including mechanics, there were added to this class of bread- 
winners 2,500,000 between 1880 and 1890, or 250,000 for each year. 
In manufacturing alone over $3,000,000,000 of new capital was 
invested, or. S300, 000, 000 annually. And yet the claim is advanced 
that the country was suffering from a contraction of 8 © 
This is not true; but if it were, it would merely prove that confi- 
dence and hope are after all of more value as aids to progress than 
currency. 

Then people were ready to invest; now they hold back. Then 
wage earners were receiving full money for their work, and their 
consuming power was almost double what it is now. 

It is claimed by those who are capable of making estimates that 
in 1892 the value of our manufacturing product had reached 


$10,000,000,000. Had the McKinley law remained in force, and 
had there been no financial disturbance, the close of the present 
year, 1896, should have seen this amount $12,000,000,000.* Instead 
of that, careful estimates by reliable authorities bring out the 
startling fact that the products of our factories did not exceed 
$5,000,000,000in 1895—a falling off of nearly one-half. Since eed 
90 per cent of this amount represents the earnings of labor, it will 
be seen how seriously the masses of our people have been affected 
bythree years of reform.“ 

Every free-trade prediction and promise failed of fulfillment. 
The markets of the world, which were to be ours, have taken two 
or three hundred millions less of our products than they did in 1892. 
Thereis simply nothing in this free-trade experiment but trouble for 
our producers and for our workingmen. It has been truly said 
that every blowat any product of labor, whether it be coal, which 
gives employment to the miner, or steel rails, which keep pud- 
dlers at work, or wool, which adds to the income of the farmer, 
or cloth. which gives work to the tailor, is a direct blow to labor 
and the laborer. 

Look to-day over the whole broad field of American industry, 
and what do we find? Diminished production, falling prices, in- 
creased foreign importations, and, as a result, labor in distress, 
out of work, and starving. Look where you may, it is the same. 
The textile industries of New epe neg the iron and steel districts 
of the Middle States, the mines of the Northwest, and the lumber 
camps along the Canadian border—all give evidence of great dis- 
tress. The cry is iterated and reiterated: Open the mills and fac- 
tories, start the furnaces, cut the lumber, dig the ore! Give us 
employment! It is work and wages, not the intricacies of the 
T question, which interest these victims of three years of 
**reform." 


AMERICAN WOOLGROWING UNDER Two TARIFFS. 


Among the sufferers from the existing financial depression in 
the United States, none perhaps has more reason for dissatisfac- 
tion than the woolgrower. 

From 1890 (when the McKinley tariff took effect) until 1895 
(under the Wilson-Gorman tariff passed in 1891) the price of wool, 
as shown by the Statistical Abstract of the United States, declined 
nearly 50 per cent. Fine wool, which brought 33 cents pound 
in 1800, brought only 17} cents in January, 1895. Medium wool 
fell from 37 cents to 20 cents and coarse wool from 31 cents to 18 
cents per pound, 

It is no wonder that those who have hitherto found sheep farm- 
ing profitable are discouraged and clamoring forachange. What 
is the change which they want? Is it a change from Cleveland to 
Bryan, or from Cleveland to McKinley? Thereshould be no diffi- 
culty in determining the answer to this question. 

The friends of free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 will 
of course contend that the decline in the price of wool is charge- 
able to * the crime of 1873.” It is not true. They might as well 
undertake to hold the crime of 1873 responsible for earthquakes, 
cyclones, fires, floods, famines, and pestilence, 


WHY HAS WOOL DECLINED? 


The real reason for the decline in the price of wool, as of all 
other farm products, is the increase in the supply as compared 
with the demand. The law of supply and demand absolutely con- 
trols the price of everything in the world. It is to trade what the 
law of gravitation is in the physical world. In one word, the law 
of supply and demand is as follows: Whenever the demand for 
any commodity increases, relatively to the supply, prices go up; 
but whenever the supply increases, relatively to the demand, the 
prices go down. 

The production of wool has been steadily increasing for a long 
series of years. In 1857 Australia produced only 30,000,000 pounds 
of scoured wool, but in 1893 it produced 250,000,000 pounds—an in- 
crease of 733 per cent. The Argentine Republic produced in 1857 
only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured wool; in 1893 it produced 110,- 
000,000 pounds—an increase of 1,000 per cent. The Cape of Good 
Hope in 1857 produced only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured wool; in 
1893 it produced 50,000,000 pounds—an increase of 400 per cent. 
The supply of wool in the world to-day is about six times as great 
as it was in 1860. 

From these figures, which are cited only by way of illustration, 
it is evident that the supply of wool has increased at a greater 
ratio than the de d. course the price of wool has fallen. 
It could not be otherwise. More sheep are raised, the annual wool 
clip is larger, and the universal, unchangeable, irresistible law of 
supply and demand has operated, as it always o tes under these 
conditions, to bring the price down. No tariff laws, no coinage 
ial can hinder the operation of a larger economic law of 
nature. 


Had the same rate of increase in the number employed kept we should 
now be giving work to a million or more additional hands, eoe of having 
that number out of a job. 
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THE DECLINE PARTIALLY ARRESTED, 

It follows from what has been said that it would have been un- 
reasonable to expect, even of the McKinley tariff, that it would 
more than partially arrest the decline in the price of wool of which 
the American woolgrower complains. The McKinley tariff took 
effect October 6, 1890. At that date fine wool was quoted in the 
Eastern markets at 33 cents, medium wool at 37 cents, and coarse 
wool at 31 cents per pound. 

For about a year thereafter the average price of wool at differ- 
ent seasons of the year remained about the same; but it fell in 
1892, owing to the disturbance in the market due to the unprece- 
dented yield of wool in Australia in 1891. The decline was great- 
estin fine wool, which fell in January, 1892, to 30 cents, and in 
July to 28 cents per pound, but rose to 29 cents in October. 

The McKinley tariff, however, had the effect to check the de- 
cline in the price of wool in the United States, as compared with 
the decline elsewhere. It did this by checking the importation of 
woolen goods manufactured abroad. The rat qr a of woolen 
goods in the fiscal year 1890 into the United States were valued 
at $54,165,427; in 1891 they were valued at $43,235,409—a diminu- 
tion of importations in a single year to the amount of $10,930,018. 
In 1892 they were valued at $35,792,905—a further diminutionin two 
years, in the valuation of imported woolen goods, of $17,487,514. 

The usual estimate of the quantity of wool used in the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods is 3 pounds of wool for every. dollar of valua- 
tion. On this basis, the amount of wool required to make the goods 
imported in 1890 was 162,496,282 pounds; in 1891 it was 129,706,227 
pounds; and in 1892 it was 107,378,715 pounds. The decrease in 
the use of foreign wool in the form of manufactured goods in two 
years was therefore er perd to 57,118,567 pounds. This de- 
erease in the supply of foreign wools increased the demand for 
native wools, thus benefiting the American woolgrower in two 
ways at once: first, by enlarged sales, and second, by better prices. 

For this double blessing the American woolgrower had the 
McKinley tariff to thank. The intelligent well-informed wool- 
grower of the United States understands it. 

THE TIDE TURNED AGAINST THE AMERICAN WOOLGROWER. 

But in the fiscal year 1893, after the election of Grover Cleve- 
land, when the threats of the antiprotectionists were beginning 
to take practical form, the tide of reduction of imports was re- 


versed. 

The valuation of imported woolen goods in 1893 was $36,987,904; 
in 1894 it was only $19,219,034; and in the first nine months of the 
fiscal year 1896 (ending March 81, 1896) it was $42,988,472. 

The fiscal year 1894 was one of general wreckage of business, 
under the malign influence of the prospective industrial revolu- 
tion foreshadowed by the advent of the Democratic party to power 
in all.departments of the Government. Importers held aloof, as 
much as possible, from the foreign markets, in order to get the 
benefit of a reduction of duties under the approaching era of so- 
called “tariff reform.“ American manufacturers greatly abated 
production, in anticipation of overwhelming foreign competition, 
and the consequence was decline in the price of woolen goods. 
Under the circumstances, importations suffered a sudden and 
heavy collapse. 

In 1895, however, after the passage of the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
bill, the United States have proportionately benefited the foreign 
woolgrower and manufacturer. In a letter from Theodore Jus- 
tice, of Philadelphia, an acknowledged authority, bearing date 
October 2, 1895, he observes: 


Is it any wonder that American wools are no higher in the markets of the 

nited States than they werein July, while foreign wools averaged more 
than 20 per cent v n and are still advancing? How is this transfer of 
prosperity from the United States to Europe regarded there? Foreign mills 
are better employed than for many years. 

Many of them are running to their full capacity. So great is the demand 
in Great Britain and upon the Continent, that the large surplus which ap- 
peared to be overloading the European markets in the spring has been a 
sorbed, and wool in Europe is scarce and difficult to procure. This activity 
in foreign wool markets is mainly owing to orders for goods formerly made 
in the United States. In spite of the great advancein ipei afar of foreign wool 
and the increase in the cost of foreign goods, they are still being entered and 
passed through our custom-houses at the lowest prices on record. 

This facility and increase of importations is due not a little to 
the substitution of ad valorem rates for the specific duties which 
were in the McKinley tariff. = t 

The threefold influences at work through importation to carry 
down the prices of American wool may be stated thus: RT. 

oun: 
(1) Excess of imports of raw wool for year ending August 81, 1895, 
the first full year of the free-wool law, over the year ending 

August 31, 1 the last year of the McKinley la 
(2) Excess in the imports of shoddy, waste, rags, etc., for the year 

ending ys de 31, 1895, over the Peri ending August 31, 1 on 

the basisof 3 pounds of unwashed wool to each pound of sh dy, " 


190, 000, 000 


90, 000, 000 
830, 000, 000 


It thus appears that the excess of imports of raw wool, and of 


wool 5 in its manufactures, comparing the last year 
under the McKinley Act and the first year under the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff, amounted, in round numbers, to the enormous 
quantity of 330,000,000 pounds. ; 

American woolgrowers were deprived of a market equal to that 
excess of importations. Our flock masters could not endure the 
pressure of such overmastering competition, and American prices 
gave way perforce, even while European prices of wool were ris- 
ing from the effect of scarcity in foreign countries. The whole- 
sale slaughter of unprofitable sheep followed as a necessity im- 
posed upon flock masters by the logic of inexorable events growing 
out of the Wilson-Gorman tariff. 

Reverting to the law of supply and demand to which reference 
has already been made, it appears, from the facts stated in the 
present review of the contrasted effect upon woolgrowing in this 
country of the McKinley and the Wilson-Gorman tariffs, that the 

uestion is between the home supply and the foreign supply of 
the home demand for woolen PRU d, The supply of this demand 
by home-grown wool tends to raise the price of native wool. Its 
supply by foreign wool tends to lower the price of native wool. 

ithout contending that a protective tariff can override the 

universal law of supply and demand, we do contend, and it must 
be admitted, that it has power to change the conditions of suppl 
and demand in such a way as to encourage home production, aad 
of the raw material and of the manufactured product. Under a 
protective tariff home production is encouraged and American 
farmers and manufacturers reap the benefit which otherwise 
accrues to the foreigner. 

It only remains to remark again upon the absurdity of attrib- 
uting the decline in the price of wool or any other agricultural 
product to ‘‘the crime of 1873." The crime of 1894 has been far 
more potent in this direction than the fictitious and fanciful 
“assassination of silver.” 


Tun Woo. InpustRY—THE REPUBLICAN PoLicy vs. Tug DEM- 
OCRATIC POLICY. 


WILLIAM  M'KINLEY TO OHIO 


WOOLGROWERS, SEPTEMBER 
14, 1896. 
The last three years have been 


years of great trial, not only to 
the woolgrowers of your coun- 
try, but to the entire country. 
You have seen your flocks dis- 
appear and your fleeces diminish 
in value to an extent that prior 
to 1892 you would not have be- 
lieved was possible. 

I rememuer in 1891 to have 
delivered an address in Cadiz to 
the assembled farmers of Har- 
rison County, in which I under- 
took to predict what would hap- 

n if we had free wool in the 

nited States. There were few 
men in that great audience who 
believed my prediction then. 
What do you think of it now, 
farmers of Harrison County? 
[Cries of We think it is 
right!"] 

1891 you had, according to 
your banners displa ed here to- 
day, 153,503 sheep of an average 
valueof$5perhead. In 1896 you 
have but 92,000 sheep, worth 
only $1.50 per head. In 1891 
you recei from 30 to 32 cents 
per pound for your wool; in 
1896, for the same grade of wool, 
from 14 to 16 cents per pound. 
This enormous loss to a great 
industry is truly astounding, 
and calls for serious considera- 
tion and prompt remedy, if one 
can be found, and the only 
remedy we have in the United 
States is by the ballot; and if it 
is protection you want, you 
know what party carries the 
banner of protection. 

Prior to the enactment of the 
Wilson tariff law you had en- 
joyed, almost without interru 
tion, from the beginning of the 
Government a tariff on your 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN IN HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. BRYAN. I therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, denounce as falla- 
cious, as unworthy of considera- 
tion, the only reason that can be 
given in support of the tariff on 
wool as a protective tariff and 
for protective purposes.—Con- 
gressional Record, volume 23, 
page 2120. 


Mr. Bryan. Out in Nebraska 
there was a time when we had 
almost one sheep for each man, 
woman, and child. We look 
back to it as the “mutton age" 
ofNebraska, [Laughter.] But, 
alas, that happy day has passed. 
The number of sheep has con- 
tinually decreased, until now, if 
every woman in the State named 
Mary insisted upon having a pet 
lamb at the same time, we would 
have to go out of the State to 

t lambs enough to go around. 
8 and applause. | 

No; it is not because of the 
importance of the industry, nor 
is it because it is an infant in- 
dustry. You may go back into 
history, sacred or profane, as far 
as tradition runs, and you will 
find the record of the sheep. 
Homer tellshow Ulyssesescaped 
from the cave of the Cyclops by 
means of asheep. We read in 
the Bible that when Isaac was 
about to be offered up, away 
back in the patriarchal days, a 
Tam was found el: pr by the 
horns in a thicket and offered in 
his stead; and further back than 
that, in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis—I think in the second 
verse; my Republican friends 
of course will remember [Jaugh- 
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product to protect you from the 
competition of the cheaper lands 
and the cheaper labor of other 
countries. y that act your 
product was made free and 
opened up to the unrestricted 
competition of all the wool of 
the world. What makes that 
act more indefensible is, first, 
that it was wholly unnecessary, 
and second, that it was singling 
out one of thegreatest industries 
of the country for immediate 
Sacrifice, leaving other indus- 
tries having no greater claim 
upon the consideration of the 
Government practically un- 
harmed. 

No class of our citizens have 
suffered so much from the tariff 
as the woolgrowers of the 
United States, and none were 
more deserving of generous 
treatment than they. So inex- 
cusable was this act that the 
President, who favored a reduc- 
tion of tariff all along the line 
and believed in free raw ma- 
terial, was unwilling to sign the 
bill, and used these characteris- 
tic words against it: 

It may well excite our wonder that 
Democrats are willing todepart from 
this (free-raw-material doctrine) the 
most Democratic of all tariff princi- 
ples, and that the inconsistent ab- 
sur vé of such a pro departure 
should be emp by the sugges- 
tion that the wool of the farmers be 
put on the free list and the protection 
of tariff taxation be placed around 


the iron ore and coal of corporations 
and capitalists. 


But this did not avert the fa- 
talblow. Less organized than 
other industries in the country, 
you were unable to secure the 
5 to which you were 
justly entitled, and your great 

roduct was made the victim of 

trade. 

In all the years in which the 
Republican party was in power 
you know that it gave protection 
to wool, and in the act of 1890 
gave to this industry increased 
protection. That law—the law 
of 1890—gave to every agricul- 
tural product of this country, 
every farmer's product in this 
country, the best protection 
ever had. Every protection that 
could be given to them against 
outside competition and to pre- 
serve the home market was al- 
ways cheerfully and A ec Krag 
accorded by the Republican 
party. 

The platform of the national 
Republican party singles out the 
wool industry and makes of it 
special mention as entitled to 
full protection under our reve- 
nue laws. This is the language 
of the national platform: 


To all our products—to those of the 
mine and field, as well as those of the 
shop and factory—to hemp, to wool, 
the product of the great industry of 
D husbandry, as well as to the 
finished woolens of the mill, we prom- 
ise the most ample protection. 


And what the Republican 
party promises it is in the habit 
of performing. It does not 
make promises to be broken. It 
SE what it means and means 
what it says. If clothed with 


wer in all branches of the 
vernment, it will give to this 


ter]—it is recorded of the second 
son of the first earthly pair, 
„Abel was a keeper of sheep." 
And from that day to this—— 

Mr. SrwPsoN. I want to ask 
the gentleman if we are to un- 
derstand that this is a sacrifice 
you are offering up on the altar 
of protection? 

Mr. Bryan. No, sir; we are 
only beginning an attack which 
will be continued just as long 
as there is anything to remedy. 
[Applause.] 

But I was going to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that from that day 
to this the sheep has been the 
constant companion of man in 
all his travels, and it has dif- 
fered from its modern owner, 
perhaps, the most in that it is 
recognized as the symbol of 
meekness. [Laughter.]—Con- 
gressional Record, volume 23, 


page 2126. 


Mr. Bryan. I have often 
thoughthow perplexed the sheep 
must have been after the pr 
sage of the last bill (the McKin- 
ley bill) when they got together 
and consulted among themselves 
as to how they were going toin- 
crease the amount of their wool 
now that the € uae mane ad 
necessary. ughter. u 
nobody, Nr. . ln said 
to this House that protection 
would reduce the price of pas- 
turage in this country, nor has 
anybody claimed that it would 
so moderate tlie climate as to do 
away with the necessity for win- 
ter feeding. 

The theory, Mr. Chairman, 
upon which this is justified 
mightas well bemet hereas any- 
where; and I want to state, as 
emphatically as words can state 
it, that I consider it as false in 
economy and vicious in policy to 
attempt to raise at a high price 
in this country that which we 
can purchase abroad at a low 
price. Congressional Record, 
volume 23, page 2126. 


Mr. Bryan. The people 
throughout the country de- 
clared in fayor of free wool and 
a reduction of the tariff, and 
the farmers want free wool be- 
cause they can not be hood- 
winked and deceivedany longer, 
as these gentlemen seem to 
think. 

Mr. Jounson of Ohio. Then 
why keep it from them? 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like to 
have it now. 

Mr. Jounson of Ohio. Well, 
let us have it now. 

Mr. Bryan. The gentleman 
can not bring free wool too soon 
to suit me. Congressional Rec- 
ord, volume 26, page 893. 


Mr. PICKLER. I will help you 
this far. Iam in favor of pro- 
tecting all industries alike toa 
reasonable extent. Iam notin 


great industry fair and just pro- 
tection with all other industries 
of the pap 

But, my fellow-citizens, what 
we want, whether we produce 
wool or any other agricultural 
product—what we want is to 
pae the splendid home mar- 

et to our own American pro- 
ducers. Itisthe best market in 
the world. There is no other 
market like it, and upon every 
principle of justice and fair play 
it belongs to us and nobody else 
before us. Protection to the 
farmer has been recognized from 
the beginning of the Govern- 
ment until now. 

As showing the importance of 
your industry, it is only neces- 
sary to say that in 1892 there 
were 700,000 woolgrowers in the 
United States—700,000 people 
whose chief occupation was that 
of woolgrowing. There were 
probably one-fourth as man 
more who were owners of sm 
flocks of sheep in the United 
States. This industry employed 
besides. those who owned the 
flocks, it is estimated, at least 
500,000 laborers, representing, 
with those who were depend- 
ent upon them, nearly 2,500,000 


people. 

There were 700,000 farms, av- 
eraging 160 acres each, devoted 
to this industry, and the moun- 
tainous regions and the vast 
plains of the great West, which 
are not adapted to other kinds 
of farming, have been utilized 
in this great industry and made 
valuable. Every one of these 
farms, comprising 160 acres of 
1and—112,000,000 acres in all 
have been seriously injured by 
placing wool upon the free list. 

In one of the agricultural pa- 
pers of the West I have seen the 
statement that in Oregon, Utah, 
Washington,Idaho, and western 
Montana there were 6,710,746 
sheep, which were worth in 1892 
$13,421,000, and which in 1896 
were worth only $6,710,000. In 
1892 we had 47, 273,553 sheep in 
theUnitedStates,valued at 8125, 
000,000. In 1895 we had 38,298,- 
000, valued at $65,000,000. The 
total imports of woolen goods in 
1892, under the Republican pro- 
tective-tariff law, were a little 
above $37,000.000, and in 1895, 
under the Wilson tariff law, the 
imports amounted to more than 
$60,000,000. 


HIS OWN WORDS OF 1888 RECALLED. 


On April 2, 1888, in presenting 
theminorityreportin opposition 
to the Mills tariff bill in the 
National House of Representa- 
tives, I said: 

Woo! on the free list is a deadly as- 
sault upon a great agricultural inter- 
est, and will fall with terrible se- 
verity upon a million people, their 
households, and dependencies. It 
will destroy invested capital, unsettle 
established values, wrest from flock 
masters their lifetime earnings, bank- 
rupt thousands of our best and most 
industrious farmers, and drive them 
into other branches of agriculture 
already overcrowded. It is a vicious 
and indefensible blow at the entire 
agricultural interests of the country. 


Alexander Hamilton, in his 
report upon manufactures made 


favor of making the farmer bear 
all the brunt, as you make him 
to do in this bill, and yet give 
protection to the manufacturers 
in the East. 3 That 
is What you do by this bill. 

Mr. Bryan. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Pick- 
ler] was complaining to-day be- 
cause we would not allow the 
egg producers of this country to 
tax the egg consumers, and as 
long as he asks a tariff on eggs, 
he must submit to it on manu- 
factures. 

Mr. PICKLER. Would not the 
gentleman do well to take more 
care of the woolgrowers and egg 
producers, and let the repre- 
sentatives of the consumers of 
these products take care of 
them? The gentleman had bet- 
ter take care of the farmers of 
the Northwest, whom he in part 
represents. 

r. BRYAN. If the gentleman 
who represents the farmers of 
South Dakota would help to take 
care of the farmers instead of 
standing up for 98 per cent duty 
on the woolen goods which his 
people wear, and for an average 
of 50 per cent on the tariff sched- 
ules, he would do them better 
service. 

Mr. PickLER. Our pou do 
not pay a cent of that. e do 
not wear broadcloth out there. 


ee —Congressional 
Record, volume 26, page 227 
(appendix). 


Mr. Bryan. Wool, for in- 
stance, is the chief raw material 
in the woolen industry, and it 
has been placed upon the free 
list. Whether the tariff on wool 
has raised the price of wool to 
the 71 grower above the point 
it would have reached without 
a tariff is a question which has 
been discussed rather than set- 
tled. Speaking for myself, it is 
immaterial, in my judgment, 
whether the sheep grower re- 
ceives any benefit from the tariff 
or not.—Congressional Record, 
volume 26, page 226 (appendix). 


BRYAN FAVORED THE WILSON- 
GORMAN BILL AFTER CLEVE- 
LAND DENOUNCED IT. 


Mr. Bryan favored the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill, even after it 
had become so obnoxious that 
some of its former friends could 
not support it, when Grover 
Cleveland said of it: 


It may wellexcite your wonder 
that Democrats are g to depart 
from this the most Democratic of all 
tariff principles, and that the most 
inconsistent a ty of such a pro- 
posed de ure should be empha- 
sized by the suggestion that the wool 
of the farmer be put on the free list 
and the protection of tariff taxation 
be placed around the iron ore and 
coal of corporations and capitalists. 


Tom L. Johnson, in his speech 
in the House of Representa- 
tives against the Wilson bill, as 
amended by the Senate, de- 
nounced it because it imposed 
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to Congress one hundred and 
four years ago, said: 

This idea of an extensive domestic 
market for the surplus produce of the 
soil is of the first importance. It is, 
aan pad Mf — most effec- 

uces to a flourishing state 
of aavicultare, 


Thomas Jefferson said: 


Experience has taught me that 
manufacturersare as necessary to our 
independenceastoourcomfort. The 
duties we lay on allarticles of foreign 
manufacture which prudence re- 
ane us to establish at home, with 

e patriotic determination of every 

citizen to use no foreign article 
which can be made at home, secure us 
against a relapse into foreign depend- 
ency. Myownideais that we should 
encourage home manufacturers to 
the extent of our own consump 


I have said that the home 
marketis the bestmarket. You 
know that from experience, and 
the home market is made better 
by eee our factories and 
giving employment to idle 
workingmen. Put every idle 
man in the country to work and 
your consumers will be in- 
creased; and when your con- 
sumers are increased, then your 
market is improved and the 
better the price you receive for 
your product. 

You remember that in 1892 it 
was repeatedly stated that free 
wool would increase the price 
of wool to the American wool- 

ower [a voice, That's the 

iggest lie that was ever told” }, 
but then you heard them tell it, 
There vu nit been somefarm- 
ers who thought that was true. 
There are none who think so 
now. It was said that if we 
opened up this country to the 
free use of the wool of the world, 
the farmers would be benefited, 


It was done, and with what r$ 


benefit you know better than I 
can tell you. 

Now they tell you that free 
silver is the panacea for all your 
ills, and you have the same 
money in circulation now that 
you had four years ago, but the 
woolgrowers have not got as 
much of it as they had then. As 
free wool de ed your indus- 
try so free silver will degrade 

ourmoney. Youhave already 
n fleeced by loss of your 
flocks, and you do not propose 
to be fl further by loss on 
your money. 

We have opened up our mills 
to the wool of the world, and 
both the wool and the woolen 
mill havesuffered. The Ameri- 
can farmer has seen his wool 
displaced by the foreign clip. 
The American woolen manu- 
facturer has seen his goods dis- 
appear from the American mar- 
ket to give place to the foreign 
market, The American farmer 
has thus lost directly in the price 
of his wool and ost as se- 
verely by the blow dealt to the 
home market for a food prod- 
uct through the diminished con- 
sumersresulting from idle mills, 
The American farmer will not 
tamely submit to this injus- 
tice and wrong. The American 
Mpoclp aor a 

indignantly repe - 
islation hono effect is to de- 
grade his labor. 


a duty on sugar and removed 
the duty from wool. He said: 


You can not disguise it from the 
the know it 

of this 
and mil- 
ets of men who 
ionaires by robbing 


In opposing the same measure 
Bourke Cockran said: 

The iron indus wil march to 

ter activity under this bill than 
ee wool industry. 

But Mr. Bryan was so bent 
upon getting at the farmers' 
wool that he voted for the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill, with all its in- 
iquitous discriminations. The 
record of that vote is found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 26, page 8482. 


RESULTS OF FREE WOOL. 


Mr. Bryan got free wool for 
the farmer. The results are no 


longer a matter of discussion. 
They are clearly set forth in the 
following: 


t T, 1806, 
of Wil- 


gust 
year 
son-Gorman law. 


second 


Price Au 
| ents per pound 
ower. 


8 
XX Ohio, scoured 
Ohio medium, 


scoured ............ 
Ohio 


Average American decline in two 
years 42} per cent. 


SovTHERN DEMOCRATS ABANDONING FREE TRADE—SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE RECENT VOTES IN CONGRESS ON THE TARIFF BILL— 
A BRYANESE FALSEHOOD EXPOSED—ALL OF THE SOUTHERN 
MEMBERS WHO VOTED FOR PROTECTION ARE NOT IMPORTA- 
TIONS FROM THE NORTH, BUT NATIVE SOUTHERNERS—SOME 
PoPuLISTS WHO ARE ALSO PROTECTIONISTS. 


[Bureau of the Baltimore American.] 
WASHINGTON, June 13. 


Nothing has more disturbed the Democratic leaders in and out 
of Congress than the fact that the large number of Democratic 
members from the South have, within the past few days and 
weeks, cast their votes in favor of a june tariff, and that no 
less than one-third of the members of Congress from south of Ma- 
son and Dixon's line have either voted directly for a high rate of 
protection in the pending tariff bill or refused to cast their votes 
against it. Thirty-two Southern men in the House voted for the 
Dingley bill, and five others from that section—Populists—refused 
to vote againstit; while in the Senate, as is well known, numbers 
of Southern Democrats and Populists have voted for either higher 
rates of protection than were 5 placed in the bill or than 
those reported from the Finance Committee. 

That this growth of protective sentiment in the South is a genu- 
ine one, and largely the result of the qevelopmpnt of manufactur- 
ing industries in that section, is a ent; but the necessity for 
excusing and minimizing it has | . Bryan’s organ, the Omaha 
World-Herald, and other papers to assert that the protective vote 
from the South is cast by men not natives of that section, and not 
representing its real sentiment. 


A BRYAN FALSEHOOD, 


In a recent issue the Omaha World-Herald, commenting upon 
this subject, says: 

During the last decade a great deal of Northern capital has been in- 
vested in Southern manufacturing enterprises, and it is natural that the 
investing capitalists, after years of paternalism in the shape of protection, 
should still cling to it. The voices from the South crying for protection are 
voices that have been imported intothat section from protection-nurtured 
New England, and are not the voices of Southerners. * © The protec- 
tionists in the South are those who have left the sterile hills of New England 
and wandered down South to broaden their fleld of operations. 

This statement is interesting, and especially so because it is un- 
true. Its untruthfulness adds to its interest because it shows to 
what desperate straits the Democratic leaders are forced in at- 
tempting by falsehood, as well as otherwise, to rescue the free- 
tradetheory from destruction by members of their own party, and 
by men who have been lifelong members of it. 

Thisassertion that the Southern votes which have been cast for the 
protective-tariff bill, or for especially protective features 
or adopted; were cast by men not natives of that section—carpet- 
baggers—is absolutely untrue. Five Democrats voted for the 
tariff bill in the House—KLEBERG and SLAYDEN, of Texas, and 
BROUSSARD, DAVEY, and MEYER, of Louisiana. Six Democrats 
have voted for high protective features of the bill in the Senate— 
Bacon and CLAY, of Georgia; TILLMAN and McLaurin, of South 
Carolina; McENERY, of Louisiana, and Manrix, of Virginia. 

Every one of these, with the possible exception of MEYER of 
Louisiana, who does not indicate his birthplace in the autobiog- 
raphy published in the Congressional Directory, is a native-born 
Southerner, and has lived all of his life in that section. 


ALL ARE NATIVE SOUTHERNERS. 


Senator McENERY was born at Monroe, La.; was nominated by 
the Democratic party as lieutenant-governor in 1879, by the same 
party for governor in 1884, by the same party for governor in 1892, 
and by the same party for Senator in 1896, being elected as a Demo- 
cratic Senator with the clear understanding that he was a pro- 
tectionist in sentiment, and would so vote in the Senate. Mr. 
MEYER of Louisiana, who voted for the tariff bill in the House, 
has spent practically his entire life in the South—educated in Vir- 
ginia, serving as a Confederate officer, and elected term after term 
to Con as a Democrat. - 

Mr. Davey, of Louisiana, who voted for the tariff bill in the 
House, is a native of New Orleans, held various offices in that 
State as a Democrat, and was elected to Congress as such. Mr. 
BROUSSARD, of Louisiana, who also voted for the Dingley bill in 
the House, is a native of Louisiana, has held many positions in 
Louisiana under the Democratic party, and was elected to Con- 

asa Democrat. Mr. KLEBERG, of Texas, who voted for the 

ill in the House, is a native of that State, served in the Confeder- 
ate army, was elected to the State senate as a Democrat in 1882, 
held a Federal office as a Democrat by appointment of President 
Cleveland, and was elected to Congress as a Democrat. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, of Texas, who is a native of Kentucky, was 
elected to the Texas legislature as a Democrat, and to Congress as 
a Democrat, yet voted for the Dingley bill in the House. Senator 
McLaunziN, of South Carolina, who voted for high protection in 
the Dingley bill in the Ways and Means Committee, and voted for 
a high rate of protection in the House and in the Senate on certain 
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features of the bill, is a native of South Carolina, was elected 
attorney-general of that State as a Democrat, and four times 
elected to Congress asa Democrat. Senator TILLMAN, of South 
Carolina, who voted for a high rate of protection on cotton, and 
thus enabled its adoption by the Senate, is a native of South Car- 
olina, was nominated for governor in that State by the Demo- 
cratic convention and elected, and was elected to the Senate of the 
United States as a Democrat, 
Senator Bacon, of Georgia, who led the successful fight for the 
tection of cotton, and also voted with the Republicans for a 
Pih rate of protection on lumber, is a native of Mg was 
resident of the State Democratic convention in 1880, elected a 
eee Presidential elector in 1868, was a Democratic mem- 
ber of the Georgia house of representatives for fourteen years, 
and was elected to the United States Senate as a Democrat. Sen- 
ator CLAY, of the same State, who voted with Mr. Bacon for pro- 
tection to cotton and lumber, is also a native of Georgia, was 
chairman of the State Democratic executive committee, and still 
holds that position, and was elected to the Senate as a Democrat. 
Senator MARTIN, of Virginia, voted with the 8 for a 
high protection on lumber. He is a native of Virginia, and his 
Democracy has never been questioned. 


THE POPULISTS. 


Senator BUTLER, of North Carolina, Populist, who voted not 
only for protection to cotton but has sundry other high-protec- 
tion amendments to the tariff bill now pending, is a native of 
North Carolina, was a Democrat prior to 1892, since which he has 
been a Populist, and is now chairman of the national committee 
of that party. Five Southern Populists in the House refused to 
vote against the protective-tariff bill—FowLER, Martin, SHU- 
FORD, SKINNER, and SrROWD, of North Carolina—all of them be- 
ing natives of the State they now represent. a 

t is thus apparent from the examinationof the personal history 
of the Democrats from the South who have voted for the protect- 
ive features of the tariff bill that in every case they are natives 
of that section and lifelong Democrats, and that of the six South- 
ern Populists who voted for or refused to vote against the pro- 
tective features of the tariff bill every one is a native of the South 
and formerly a Democrat. j 

The same rule in most cases applied to the 30 Republicans from 
the South. The Republican party has in Congress to-day a greater 
number of members from south of Mason and Dixon’s line than 
ever before, with the possible exception of a single Congress 
shortly after the close of the war. Four of these—PRITCHARD, of 
North Carolina; DEBOE, of Kentucky; ELRINSs, of West Virginia; 
and WELLINGTON, of Maryland—are in the United States Senate. 
Mr. PRITCHARD, Mr. DEBOE, and Mr. WELLINGTON are native- 
born Southerners, and Mr. ELKINS a native of Ohio. 

The South has 27 Republican members in the House. Six of 
these are from Maryland, and of these, 2 are natives of Northern 
States. Four members are from Kentucky, all natives of that 
State, and 2 from Tennessee, both natives of the South; 2 are from 
Virginia, both natives of that State, and 3 are from North Caro- 
lina, all natives of that State. Of the 50 Southern votes in Con- 
gress cast for, or refused to be cast against, the protective features 
of the tariff bill now pending, only 7 are by men who are natives 
of the North, while 4 of the Northern votes cast for the protective 
tariff bill in the House—BanHAM, of California; LACEY, of Iowa; 

5 of Iowa, and Morais, of Minnesota are natives of the 
uth, 


FIGURES TELL THE STORY. 
The Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth Congresses have contained a 
mueh larger number of Republicans from the South than an 
Congress which has preceded them for many years. The tari 
moet of four years ago, which proved unsatisfactory in 
0 parts of the country, seems to have been equally so in the 
South. The following table shows the number of 'ubliean 
Representatives in each of the past ten Congresses from the South, 
covering a period of twenty years: 
-fifth = 
LAC rA rep duco ci 
Forty ninth Congress 
rivet Congress. VER. 


Adding to the 25 Southern Republican members in the Fifty- 
Fifth C ess the 6 Southern votes cast by Democrats and 
Populists for the protective tariff bill, it will be seen that the 
Southern protective element of the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-fourth 
Congresses was practically double that which has existed in any 

ing Congress since reconstruction days. 

With nearly one-third of the Southern representation in the 


House either voting for a protective tariff measure or refusing to 
vote against it, and with leading Southern Democrats denouncing 
free trade and freeraw materialsand asking for increased protection 
upon the products of their fields, mines, and workshops, there cer- 
tainly is ample justification for the statement that protection is 
gaining ground in the South. 


FARMERS TO GET SEEDS ON A NEW SYSTEM—NEW PLANTS TO 
BE URGED—SECRETARY WILSON'S INTELLIGENT, PRACTICAL 
IDbRA— To DIVERSIFY FARM PRODUCTS—VEGETABLE FOODS NOW 
BROUGHT FROM OTHER LANDS OR NOT USED HERE AT ALL WILL 
BE GIVEN A FAIR TRIAL—CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION WILL BE 
PAID THE SUGAR BEET, ABOUT WHICH THERE IS INCREASING 
INQUIRY EVERYWHERE— MARKET ABROAD FOR AMERICAN 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

[From the Pittsburg Commercial Gazette.] 
WasuixGTON, D. C., March 14—(Special.) 

No question has been more frequently asked by members of Con- 
gress since the new Administration came into power than thaf 
ats es the respective attitude of the Agricultural Department, 
especially with regard to the distribution of seeds to the farmers 
of the coun: As everybody knows, this has been a vexed ques- 
tion during the past four years, and that Secr Morton per- 
sistently o rege e si ogg for this purpose and the distribu- 
tion of 8 the farmers of the country under the custom which 
had so long prevailed. ‘Are we going to get our seeds?" is the 
interrogation of every member of Congress, especially those from 
the agricultural sections, to the new Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Wilson. To these inquiries the Secretary invariably responds, 
Jes; but it will be under a different system, and one which will, 
I hope, develop new resources and a greater diversification of agri- 
cultural industries and agricultural products." 

RESULT OF A STUDY OF FOOD PLANTS. 

Secretary Wilson is bringing to the management of the Agri- 
cultural Department a happy combination of practical experience 
as a farmer, a scientist, and a Congressman. His long years of 
practical farm life were followed by experience in Congress, and 
since that time a scientific study and practical e imentation in 
his work as director of the State experiment station of Iowa. In 
the few days in which he has been in charge of the Department, 
he has set on foot a line of work which it is believed will sup- 
ply to the farmers of the country, through the usual channels of 

istribution by members of Congress and the experiment stations, 
an entirely new application of od hte of seed distribution, 
and one intended not anig to diversify and increase the produc- 
tion of the farms, but to add largely to the value of farm products 
and keep at home enormous sums of money which we are annually 
sending abroad for agricultural products, while at the same time 
making a home market abroad for the products of the farmers of 
the United States. 

Mr. Wilson’s experience as the head of the riment station 
of his own State, in which he coupled practical experience as a 
farmer with intelligent scientific observation and knowledge of 
the various kinds of agricultural products, has resulted in a 
marked improvement in the value and diversification of farm 
products. in Iowa, and plans which he has already outlined to the 
members of Congress with whom he has talked show to them that 
this intelligent system is to be applied to the entire icultural 
system of the United States. Corn, which in his own State brings 
no more than 10 or 15 cents per bushel for marketing, is, in his 
opinion, worth several times that if properly fed, and he has 

eady put on foot plans for the investigation of the experiments 
made in this line in various States, especially with reference to 
the utilization of these and other farm products for feedinz sheep, 

a system through which he believes the agricultural products may 

rove more valuable than in the past, especially by reason of the 

Kine ulty farmers have had in procuring other classes of food ani- 

mals to which to feed the enormous grain crops which this country 

has produced during the past few years. 
LESS FAT AND MORE LEAN, 

But itis not to this line alone that he is confining his experi- 
ments and researches and plans. In the distribution of seeds, he 
is preparing to supply the farmers of the country with the class 
of plants which have proven exceptionally valuable in other parts 
of the world and in experiments which have been conduc ina 
few of the States of this country. The people of the world now, 
Mr. Wilson finds, are demanding nitrogenous foods and not re- 
quiring such quantities of the class of food obtained from the fat- 
producing grains which have sent American lard all over the 
world, but for which the demand has of late somewhat fallen off. 
In other words, fats are less in demand, and the nitrogenons 
products which furnish juicy chops and cutlets and palatable, 
strength-producing steaks are now more demanded. 

ous plants, which are deep rooted and rich in nitrogen, 
Japanese beans, field pease, and Subir plants generally, are 
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found to be more valuable where they have been tested in this and 


other countries; and so the farmers of the country this year will 
find theirseed packages of an entirely different character from those 
8 ar been accustomed to receive. In the experiments made 
in the State of Iowa during the last few years all the world has 
been ransacked for varieties of nitrogen-producing plants with 
which to sapply the demand which the new order of things in the 
consumption of animal food has created. 

Field pease from Canada, Japanese beans and clover from the 
Orient, a peculiar class of Dod peering pienta from the South, and 
other productsof various portions of Europe, where these matters 
have been carefully and scientifically studied, have all been 
brought into requisition in the experiments made by him, and so 
successfully that he is preparing to apply this information to such 
other sections of the country as are likely to find it useful. 


In the experiments which have been made in certain of the ag- 


ricultural stations, especially those of Iowa, it has been found 
that by a combination of these deep-rooted plants it is practicable 
to furnish a succession of crops which shall give from the opening 
of the season until snowfall a constant supply of nitrogenous food 
for animals, which adds very greatly to their value for food. It 
is in the hope and expectation of applying this system to the great 
stock-producing area, with such modifications as soils, climate, 
and surroundings may suggest, that the new Secretary of Agri- 
culture will c re the farmers of the land when they open their 
seed packages which they are to receive under this Administration. 
SUGAR-BEET PROTECTION. 


But it is not in this alone that Mr. Wilson has given his atten- 
tion during the first few days of his work. He has found in his 
work, as have many others who have had occasion to study the 
interests of the farming element, that no subject en: the 
farmers of the country more than that of sugar-beet production. 
From the North and the West especially the demand for sugar- 
beet seeds and opportunity for experiment in sugar-beet produc- 
tion has been very great, and now the demand has come from the 
South, where many of the farmers believe that it is practicable to 
grow the sugar beet. 

This statement is not limited to the farmers and those directly 
interested in agriculture. The capitalists and business men of the 
towns and cities stand ready toinvest large sums of money in beet- 
sugar factories, Bri it is found that the beets can be raised 
eee eir sections of the country. With this in view, 
Secretary Wilson has arranged to distribute beet seeds to every 
county in the United States in which beet culture seems at all 
likely to succeed. Contracts have already been made for a very 
large quantity of seeds of the best varieties of sugar beets, and the 
work of distributing them will begin very soon. 

This seed will to the experiment stations of the various 


States, and from thence be sent to each county, with instructions. 


to those receiving them to send the beets thus produced to the 
experiment station of that State for analysis. Instead of discour- 
aging the farmers of this country in their ambitions to produce 
the sugar for which $100,000,000 are now annually sent abroad, as 
seems to have been the case under the recent Administration, 
every encouragement will be given to the experiments and to the 
investment of funds by those desiring to cooperate with the 
farmers in the production of the sugar supply of the United States. 

Tn addition to this, Secretary Wilson has also set on foot a line 
of inquiries which he hopes and expects will materially increase 
the market abroad for the dairy products of the United States. 
He is impressed with the belief that the United States might fur- 
nish to England and other parts of Europe many million dollars’ 
worth of dairy products which they now draw from other parts 
of the world, and that it can readily be accomplished by studying 
the tastes and demands of those markets. The form of package, 
method of preparation and sorting, and these minor details which 
seem unimportant in themselves, but which ner determine the 
selection of almost any class of articles, are alre being studied 
under orders which were given by Mr. Wilson during the ve 
n days of his occupancy of the desk of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY THE REAL FRIEND OF BIMETALLISM—BACK 
OF CONFERENCES—EARLY ON RECORD AS FAVORING INTER- 
NATIONAL ACTION—REVIEW OF WORK OF PREVIOUS COMMIS- 
SION SHOWS LITTLE TO CREDIT OF DEMOCRATS. 

[From the Chicago Inter Ocean.] 

'That the Republican party in the United States has been on all 
former occasions, as it is to-day, foremost in the movements in 
favor of international action in behalf of silver is entirely appar- 
ent from a study of the history of the earlier conferences and pre- 
liminary work which preceded them. 

Atevery step in the progress of legislation or official action with 
reference to the proposed international conference of 1897 the pro- 
fessed friends of silver in the Democratic, Populist, and Free Silver 
parties have embarrassed rather than ed the work, their 


speeches in Congress and their utterances in the newspapers hav- 
ing, from first to last, insisted that no conference Gould probabl 
be brought about, and that, if held, no results could be obtained. 
When this is compared with the action of the Republican leaders, 
both in the present case and in the former conferences, the con- 
trast is startling. 


PREVIOUS CONFERENCES RECALLED. 


Four international monetary conferences looking to an increased 
use of silver and the restoration of bimetallism have been held in 
the past thirty years. The first was held at the invitation of 
France and met in Paris June 17, 1867. The second met at the 
invitation of the United States at Paris August 16, 1878. The 
third was called by the United States and France jointly and held 
in Paris in 1881, and the fourth was called by the United States 
and met at Brussels November 22, 1892. 

A fifth might have been held in 1893 had President Cleveland 
chosen to call together again the delegates to the conference of 
1892, who adjourned with the understanding that they should 
meet again in case any of the nations represented chose to call 
them together. Mr. Cleveland, however, although urged to take 
this step to reassemble this conference, which had made consider- 
able progress at its first meeting, omitted to do so, and it now 
remains for a Republican President, his successor, to again calla 
conference. The preliminary steps for such action have already 
peon oo in the appointment of the commission named on Mon- 

y 3 

The first international conference upon this subject was called, 
as above indicated, in France, and was held during the Paris 
sition in 1867. The primary object of this was the establishment, 
if practicable, of an international silver coin. The United States 
was represented at this conference by a Republican, Gen. Samuel 
E. Ruggles, of New York, appoin by a Republican President, 
and at the recommendation of the leading members of the party. 
The work of that conference, although not successful as rega: : 
the object for which it was called, is looked upon by bimetallists 
generally as extremely important. 


WORK OF THE SECOND COMMISSION, 


The next step in behalf of bimetallism was also the work of the 
Republican party. It was the appointment of a commission under 
joint resolution passed by a Republican Senate, whose members 
were to make an inquiry into the change which has taken place 
in the relative values of gold and silver and the causes thereof, 
whether permanent or otherwise," and ‘‘into the policy of the 
restoration of the double standard in this country, and if restored, 
what the legal ratio between the two coins, silver and gold, should 


be." 'This was not an international commission. 
The Republicans present in this commission were Senator 
JONES, of Nevada; rge S. Boutwell, George Willard, of the 


House of Representatives, and Prof. Francis Bowen, of Harvard 
College. The secretary of the commission also was a Republican, 
Hon. George Weston, of Maine. The Democratic party was rep- 
resented by Lewis V. Bogy, RicHARD P. BLAND, Randall L. Gi 
son, and William Groesbeck, Three members of this commission, 
headed by Senator JONES, reported in favor of the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 151 to 1, the standard of the Latin Union, 
The other members of the commission, including Mr. Groesbeck, 
Mr. BLAND, Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Bowen, and Mr. Gibson, presented 
separate minority reports, but did not concur in the recommenda- 
tion for the new ratio of 154 to 1. 

While the reportof the commissionof 1876, which was appointed 
by President Grant, did not lead to Conzressional action, it was 
quickly followed by an international monetary conference. This 
conference was brought about through legislation inaugurated by 
a Republican Senate, supported by the Republican votes in the 
House. The conference was called by a Republican President, 
and distinguished Republicans formed a majority of the represen- 
tation of the United States in it. 

The invitations to various nations to meet delegates from the 
United States at Paris, August 17, 1878, was accepted by eight 
nations. The delegates from the United Statss were ex-Governor 
Fenton, of New York, chairman; Gen. Francis A. Walker, W. S. 
Groesbeck, and S. Dana Horton, the latter being appointed as sec- 
retary of the delegation, but given the sume rights on the floor of 
the conference as the members of the commission. All these gen- 
tlemen, with the exception of Mr. Groesbeck, were Republicans, 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD'S SENTIMENTS. 


The next international silver conference was held at the joint 
invitation of the United States and France, April 18, 1881, the call 
for the conference and the appointment of delegates thereat hav- 
ing been made by a Republican President, and all of the delegates, 
with one exception, being W The delegates were Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, Allen G. Thurman, Timothy O. Howe, and S. 
Dana Horton, whose offices at the former conference and whose 
writings on bimetallism had attracted much attention. 
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Not only was a majority of the delegates chosen from the Re- 
publican party, but the 1 President of that date (Gar- 
field), in his inaugural address a few months earlier, indicated 
the earnestness of his party in behalf of international action by 
saying, with reference to the disparity between gold and silver: 
I confidently believe that an arrangement can be made between 
the leading commercial nations which will secure the general use 
of both metals." : 

The fourth and last international conference on bimetallism was 
held at Brussels November 22, 1892, having been called by a Re- 
publican President, Benjamin Harrison, authorized by an amend- 
ment attached to the 5 civil bill by the Republican Senate, 
and the representation of the United States on the commission 
being, as on all former occasions, made up largely of Republicans. 
The delegates of the United States were WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 
Jonn P. Jones, Henry W. Cannon, Prof. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
Edwin H. Terrell, and James B. McCreary. 


TEXT OF INSTRUCTIONS, 


The instructions to these delegates, prepared by a Republican 
Secretary of State, John W. Foster, were: 

It is the opinion of the President [Mr. Harrison] and, as he believes, of the 
people of the United States, with singular Tr that the full use of 
silver as a coined metal, at a ratiotogold to be fixed by agreement between 
the great commercial nations of the world, would very highly promote the 
prosperity of the people of all the countries of the world. For this reason 
your first and most important duty will be to secure, if possible, an agree- 
ment among the chief commercial nations of the world looking to interna- 
tional bimetalli«m, that is, the unlimited coinage of gold and silver into money 
of full debt-paying power at a fixed ratio in coinage common to all the agree- 
ing powers. 

The report of the American delegates on their return shows that 
the form of expression prepared by these delegates, ** That in the 
opinion of this conference it is desirable that some measure may 
be formed for increasing the use of silver in the currency system 
of the nations," received the approval of nearly every one of the 
nations there represented. This conference had by far the largest 
attendance of any which had theretofore been held. 


Has GOLD *APPRECIATED'?—STARTLING FIGURES UPON THE 
WoRLD's GOLD PRODUCTION—THE GOLD MONEY OF THE WORLD 
Is Four TIMES As MUCH FOR EACH PERSON AS FIFTY YEARS 
AGO—ENORMOUS INCREASE IN PRODUCTION AND COINAGE. 

[By O. P. Austin.] 

Has gold “ appreciated”? 

'The advocates of the free coinageof silver say that ithas. Like 
the man who thinks his own train in motion because the one along- 
side is moving in an opposite direction, the silver men insist that 
instead of all other prices (including that of silver) having fallen, 
the price of poa has really risen, and the price of everything else 

stood still. They assert that there kas been a steady change 
in the ratio of a dollar in gold to a given quantity of grain, cotton, 
clothing, food, and silver, and argue that since one dollar in gog 
will buy more of all commodities in the markets of the world to- 
day than it did in 1873, gold has advanced in value, while the value 
of other articles has stood still. Hence their constant assertion 
that ** gold has appreciated.” 

Let us see. To appreciate means to increase in value. Any- 
thing which increases in value does so either because it has grown 
relatively scarce or because each individual needs more of it for 
his daily use. 

Now, has this happened about gold? Fifty years ago the world 
had a billion people, in round numbers; now it has a billion and a 
half. The ce pares has increased 50 per cent in fifty years. 

Has the gold of the world increased at the same rate as the popu- 
lation? If so, have we any right to assume that gold has appreci- 
ated? If it appears that it has increased more rapidly than the 
population, would it not rather depreciate than appreciate? 


GOLD PRODUCTION HAS GREATLY INCREASED. 


Let us examine the figures from the best authorities of the world, 
Soetbeer, Mulhall, Preston, and others. Mulhall indicates that 
the amount of gold in the world, coined and uncoined, fifty years 
ago amounted to less than 82,500, 000,000. Taking his figures for 
1890 and adding the production since that date, the gold in the 
world to-day, coined and uncoined, is shown to be over $7.000,000,- 
000. Thus it will be seen that the world apparently has about 
three times as much gold to-day as it had fifty years ago. 

If there had been no increase in population in the meantime, 
there would thus be three times as much gold for each person 
now as there was a half century ago. But the population Ban in- 
creased 50 per cent, so there is apparently twice as much gold in 
the world for each individual as there was at that time. 


GOLD COINAGE HAS GREATLY INCREASED. 


But this is not all. Fifty years ago only 33 per cent of the gold 
of the world was coined into money. Now 66 per cent of it is 


coined. So it appears that, while the per capita of gold has been 
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doubled, the proportion of that gold which is turned into coin has 
also doubled. 

This means that there is four times as much gold coin for each 
individual in the world to-day as there was fifty years ago. 

Does this look as though there was a scarcity of gold? If gold 
coin is four times as plentiful for each individual to-day as it was 
fifty years ago, is it reasonabſe to assume that the legitimate need 
for more of it as a medium of exchange is greater now than it was 
then? If not, how can it be shown that it has “appreciated "? 

'There is another way of looking at it. Of the total money of 
the world fifty years ago only 20 per cent was gold. Now nearl 
35 per cent of the money of the world is gold. Had the deman 
for money increased more rapidly than the gold increased, there 
would have been a greater proportionate growth of the other 
kinds of money, either silver or paper or both, for both are plenti- 
ful and are constantly used for currency everywhere. But their 
8 has decreased, While the proportion of gold has in- 
creased, 

But,“ say the friends of silver, 'the mere fact that gold money 
has increased does not prove that it is sufficient to meet the wants 
of business, because since the crime of 1873 in this country and 
similar crimes about the same date in other countries the quan- 
tity of silver money has decreased.” 


SILVER AND PAPER MONEY HAVE ALSO INCREASED. 


Letusseeaboutthat. Preston, the Director of the United States 
Mint, estimates that the world’s silver money in 1873 was $1,817,- 
000,000. He estimates the world’s silver money to-day to be 
$4,070,500,000, of which amount $3,440,700,000 is full legal tender. 
Thus the silver money of the world has apparently more than 
doubled since 1873. This shows the utter fallacy of the argument 
of the silver people that silver money has been reduced since 1873. 
It is interesting in this connection also to note that the paper 
money of the world has trebled in the past half century, having 
been in 1848, according to Mulhall, $1,300,000,000, and in 1890, 
$3.875.000,000. 

There is still another light in which this currency question 
should be considered, If the value of a house ** appreciates,” the 
rent increases proportionately. If it depreciates in value; the rent 
falls. This rule applies equally to the rent of money, usually 
termed interest. 
money and show whether it is scarce or plentiful. In the past 
fifty years rates of interest have fallen from one-fourth to one- 
half, according to the locality, thus indicating that there is less 
scarcity of money to meet business demands than was the case 
fifty years ago. 

The increase in the gold of the world has been something 
enormous in the past half century. Prior to 1845 the average 

roduction seldom exceeded ten millions a year. Since that time 
it has been from one hundred to two hundred millions a year. 
Thus the rate of production increased tenfold, and in some years 
twentyfold, and had in fifty years trebled the amount of gold in 
He. woe and quadrupled the amount of gold coined for each 
vidual, 


HAS THE GOLD INCREASE KEPT PACE WITH THE NEEDS OF 
BUSINESS? 


** But," says somebody, ‘‘ the business of the world has increased 
enormously meantime, at a much greater rate than the gold has 
increased, and since the amount of gold has failed to keep pace 
with business, gold has naturally appreciated.” 

Let us examine that subject. It is true that the business of the 
world has increased enormously. The value of the industries of 
the globe is to-day, according to Mulhall, three times what it was 
fifty years ago, and the commerce of the world is six times as great 
asit was at that time. In that same period gold has only trebled. 

'This would seem to give color to the claim that the increase in 
gold had not kept pace with the demands of commerce. 


NEW BUSINESS METHODS REDUCE THE DEMAND FOR COIN, 


But another and very important factor comes into the problem 
just at this point. That factor is the matter of banking facilities 
and the use of the medium of exchange which passes between 
them and their customers and takes the place of the more bulky 
and less convenient coin. Fifty years ago the man who engaged 
in commerce carried with him the gold with which to make his 
purchases. He went by stagecoach and sailing vessel, and the 
gold in his leather belt lay idle weeks or months while the tedious 
journey was being made. 

Now he deposits his money in bank, the banker loans a given 
proportion of his deposits to those who desire its immediate use, 
and it is kept in active circulation meantime. The owner of the 
gold takes in its stead a slip of paper, a draft or bill of exchange, 
good wherever he may present it; and if he wants more, it is 
transferred half way around the world on his demand by tele- 
graph in the twinkling of an eye. The banking facilities of the 
world have increased tenfold in the past fifty years, and instead 


his test ought to determine the actual value of 
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of most of the business being done by a hand-to-hand exchange 
of money for property, 95 per cent of the business is performed 
with that comparatively new medium of exchange, banking 
per, whose elasticity, convenience, and power of instant trans- 
le: has revolutionized business and reduced enormously the pro- 
rtionate demand for goid or other metallic money in the great 
usiness transactions of the world. 

The use of this new medium of exchange grows nearer to the 
masses every day. A recent investigation by the Comptroller of 
the Currency showed that nearly 60 per cent of the payments 
made to retailers, such as butchers, grocers, clothiers, and gen- 
eral dealers, are now made in checks instead of by the use of money 
itself. The money which these checks represented had been de- 
posited in the banks by the owners, but only a given proportion 
of it was kept in stock by the bankers, who know by experience 
that only a certain 55 of their deposits will be called for 
at one time, and are thus able to loan out a large share of the 
money deposited, and so keep it in active circulation, — 

Thus the stock of money, which has itself enormously increased, 
is multiplied many times by the fact that it is used over and over 
again, with ten or twenty times the frequency that it was a half 
century ago. g s 

This system, which has grown up during So ring ep in which 
business has so greatly increased, changes radically the relations 
of ready cash to the volume of business. It was a premonition of 
this change in business customs which led Mill, in his Principles 
of Political Economy, Volume II, Book III, to say: 

dependence of general upon the 
santo n papse the dene for the Scene nt, gine oe ee as 
applying to a state of things in which money—that is, gold or silver—is the 
exclusive instrument of ex: and actu: eo from hand to hand at 


rchase, credit in any of its sha unknown. When credit 
88 e distincs n money in hand, the 


of so simple a mode of expression. 

Under this system the commodities whose value is expressed in 
terms of the standard of value are exchanged for other commodi- 
ties whose values are also expressed in the same terms, while actual 
money, apart from its use as à common denominator of value, 
does not enter into the transaction. As this great medium of ex- 
change increases, the need of coin decreases. 


LABOR THE TRUE MEASURE OF VALUE, 


But there is one more test of the actual value of the gold, a test 
which does not depend upon theories or tedious inq as to 
quantities of money or methods of businesstransaction. "Thistest 
is a simple one, but the most important, the most accurate and 
3 of all those which have been applied. 

This most important of all tests is the amount of gold which a 
given quantity of labor will buy. : . 

The real standard of value in the world is labor. It is this which 
produces all commodities, the necessities as well as the comforts 
and luxuries of life. The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the 
houses in which we live, the necessities which a half century ago 
were considered luxuries are all the result of labor, and the money 
which is paid for them measures the hours of labor which produces 
them. Labor is, then, the real standard by which to measure 

old. 
£ If a day or an hour of labor will buy less gold to-day than it 
did fifty years ago, then it may be property, said that gold has 
“appreciated.” it will buy more gold to-day than it did 
years ago, then gold has depreciated, and if each grain of gol 
which an hour of labor buys will also purchase more of manufac- 
tured commodities than it did fifty years ago, then the laborer has 
again multiplied the value of his time and skill. 

Let us see about that. A committee of the United States Sen- 
ate, known as the Aldrich committee, made a thorough investi- 
gation a few years ago into the question of wages and prices, and 
after a long and thorough research made a report, the 3 
which is everywhere accepted. That investigation showed that 
a day’s labor in nearly all the trades would, in 1890, buy about 
double the amount of gola that it did fifty years earlier, and do it 
with less hours of work in a day. 

For instance, plasterers who, in the old free-silver days of 
1840, got $1.50 per day were paid $3.50 in 1890; blacksmiths who 
received $1.50 per day in 1840 got $3 in 1890; ters whose w: 
in 1840 were $1.25 in 1890 were paid $2.50; wheelwrights who 
earned $1.25 in 1840 got 82.50 in 1890; engineers who received $2 
per day in 1840 were paid $4.25 in 1890, and soon. Taking eleven 
representative classes of workingmen engaged in the particular 
i as a basis, it was found that the average rate of wages 
advanced from $1.30 per day in 1840 to $2.37 in 1890, or that an 
hour of labor would earn nearly twice as much gold in 1890 as it 
did in 1840. 

GOLD HAS DEPRECIATED RATHER THAN APPRECIATED, 


How, then, can it be asserted that gold has ‘‘appreciated?” It 
has depreciated, and that highest and noblest of all standards, 


human labor, will to-day Bey more of it than it did fifty years 


ago, while the depreciated gold thus purchased can in turn be ex- 
changed for more of other commodities which have still further 
depreciated by the improved methods of production, manufacture, 
and transportation which the ingenuity of the human mind has 
produced in the wonderful age in which we are living. 


TRUE AND FALSE BIMETALLISM. 


Three distinct notions are included in the conception of bimet- 
allism. They are as follows: 

First. In order that a monetary system shall be truly bimetallic, 
silver and que coin must both circulate as money. 

Second. They must circulate at par with each other. 

Third, The parity between them must be real and not artificial. 
It must be due to an equality in commercial value between the 
aes contained in a silver dollar and the gold contained in a gold 

ollar. 

We have not in this country, at the present time, true bimetal- 
lism; because, although gold and silver both circulate as money, 
and although they circulate at par with each other, the parity be- 
tween them is not real, but fictitious, The Government has un- 
dertaken to maintain the silver dollar at parity with gold by means 
of legislation. It has declared that silver dollars shall be a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, public or private, to any 
amount. This is in effect a loan of public credit—as truly as if 
the Government had agreed to redeem silver dollars (asit redeems 
United States notes) in gold. : 

With this explanation and understanding we may be said, even 
though we have not true bimetallism, to have a modified and 
ned bimetallism, although gold is the legal standard of valua- 

ion. 

The issue in the present Campaigh may be stated as follows: 
Shall we preserve or abandon the modified bimetallic system which 
we have, under which the country has enjoyed such unparalleled 
prosperity? And if we decide to make a change in our monetary 
system, shall it be to true bimetallism or to silver monometallism? 

The Republican party, in its platform, has declared itself in 
favor of true bimetallism. It is in favor of the use of both gold 
and silver as money, and in favor of making the silver dollar not 
merely nominally but actually worth as much asa gold dollar; 
but without a change in the coinage ratio, it does not believe that 
this can be done except by international agreement. The ch 
whichthe Republican vii desires, and which it has pledged itself 
to bring about if possible, is a change from limited and modified 
bime to bimetallism true and complete. 

The advocates of free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 on the other hand, are not true bimetallists, be- 
cause (1) they do not declare themselves in favor of an increase 
in the value of the silver bullion contained in a silver dollar from 
53 cents to 100 cents in gold; (2) while they favor making silver 
dollars, each of which contains 371} grains of pure silver, a legal 
tender for 100 cents, they overlook the fact that the coinage of an 
unlimited“ number of dollars of that weight would strain the 
credit of the Government toa point at which the silver dollar 
would not be accepted by the public at its face valuation, and it 
would accordingly cease to circulate at pur with gold; (3) the 
consequence would be that gold would behoarded or sent abroad 
in payment for imports and interest, and the only coin in actual 
circulation would be silver. 

The friends of free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1 are, therefore, really—though some of them are not 
aware of the fact—advocating a change of our monetary system 
from our present modified and limited bimetallism to practical 
silver monometallism. 

The only escape from this conclusion is in the assertion that the 
effect of free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1 would be, by increasing the demand for silver bullion, to raise 
its market price, so that 3714 grains of silver bullion (the amount 
of pure silver in a silver dollar) would be exchangeable at par for 
23.22 grains of gold bullion (the amount of pure gold in a gold 
dollas. Some of those who advocate free and unlimited coin- 
age believe this; others do not. 

There is not only a complete absence of proof that this effect 
would follow; there is every reason to think the contrary. The 
difference between the coinage ratio of gold and silver (16 to 1) 
and the commercial ratio (31 to 1) is too great to be thus over- 
come. 

By ‘‘coinage” ratio is meant the comparative weights of gold 
and silver dollars; a silver dollar weighs sixteen times as much as 
a gold dollar. By “commercial” ratio is meant the comparative 
weights of gold and silver bullion of equal value, uncoined, in the 
markets of the world. 

Moreover, the last published report of the Director of the Mint 
shows that from January 1, 1878, to June 30, 1895, the number of 
standard silver dollars coined was, in round numbers, 423,000,000, 
or about fifty-three fifty-fourths of the total number coined since 


N 
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et the bullion value of 
the silver dollar declined, in the face of this immense production 


the foundation of the Government, and 
of dollars, from 93 cents in 1878 to 53 cents in 1896. How would 
unlimited coinage have prevented this decline. 

From this statement of the distinction between true and false 
bimetallism, it is evident that the friends of free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the present legal ratio, 16 to 1, are not genuine 
bimetallists. The Republican party, in common with genuine bi- 
metallists everywhere, is opposed to the free coinage of silver at 
any other ratio to gold than the commercial ratio. The Repub- 
lican party, therefore, is the party of genuine bimetallism. Í 

The Republican party is the friend of the silver dollar, since it 
desires to maintain it at parity with gold. The advocates of un- 
limited coinage are not its friends, because the effect of their pol- 
icy, if adopted, would be to reduce its purchasing power to 53 


cents. 

The Republican party, if it is the friend,as we claim, of the sil- 
ver dollar, is the friend of every man who has a silver dollar or 
who hopes to earn one; it is the friend of the miner, the mechanic, 
the farmer, the merchant—in a word, of all the people, without 
distinction of fortune or occupation. 


WORKINGMEN TO WORKINGMEN—OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 
MEXICAN COMMISSION OF THE TRADE AND LABOR ASSEMBLY 
or CHICAGO, ILL.—How LABOR FARES IN A FREE-SILVER 
Country—Facts WHICH INTEREST EVERY WORKINGMAN 
AND His FAMILY. 


The workingmen of the United States, whether members of 
labor organizations or not, will be interested in an investigation 
into the conditions of labor and laboring people in the Republic 
of Mexico which has been made by a commission appointed for 
this purpose by the Trade and Labor MNT E Chicago. 

The claim that free coi of silver would be advantageous to 
the laboring men of the United States has been so 3 
urged by the advocates of free coinage, and Mexico been so 
steadily pointed out as the most prosperous free-silver country in 
the world, that it was not unnatural that the labor organizations 
of the country should deem it proper, and indeed almost indis- 

sable, to examine into the condition of labor in Mexico, in order 
enable their members to intelligently decide for themselves what 
their own attitude should be upon this important question, 

It was felt, and very properly, that the labor organizations of 
the country owe it, both to their own members and to workingmen 
generally, to bring about an unprejudiced investigation of this 
subject, made from their own standpoint and by men of their own 
choosing, without . of prejudice or partisan bias in 
behalf of any political organization. 

To this end the commission was made up of men selected from 
both parties, whose absolute fairness and strict devotion to the 
interests of labor was beyond question. Patrick Enright, a Sound- 
Money Democrat, a member of the executive board of the Iron 
Molders’ Union of North America, a veteran in the history of local 
labor organizations, whose name has been well known to the labor- 
ing men of Chicago for nearly a quarter of a century, was one 
member of the commission. 

Paul J. Maas. a Free-Silver Republican, general organizer of 
the American Federation of Labor, also organizer of the seventh 
district of the International Typographical Union, and well 
known in labor circles, was the other commissioner. 

It will thus be seen that the commission represented both the 

at parties and both sides of the great issue of the campaign, 
the currency question, while their personal standing and their de- 
votion to the interests of labor place their report upon such a 
high plane that no man can question its absolute g faith and 
reliability. : 

The commission was appointed in August, 1896, shortly after 
the issues of the campaign had been sharply defined and it became 
apparent that the currency question would be an important fea- 
ture for consideration, especially so to the laboring men of the 
country. Its members proceeded to Mexico without any flourish 
of trumpets or desire to attract attention, but for the sole purpose 
of making a thorough sonal investigation upon which they 
could report intelligently, faithfully, and accurately to those in 
whose interests they were sent. 

Their report was presented to a special meeting of the Tradeand 
Labor Assembly of Chicago on October 12, 1896. It was listened 
to with great interest, because every man recognized its extreme 
importance to himself and his family and to the laboring people 
of the United States, irr tive of party or of the class of employ- 
ment in which they might be engaged. So absolutely fair and 
3 was the report found to be that it was, after its read- 
ing, adopted by the assembly with but two dissenting votes and 
made a part of its permanent record, and its publication and dis- 
tribution, for the benefit of the laboring men of this country, was 
authorized. 

Every workingman and every citizen interested in the pros- 


perity of labor in this country should read this nonpartisan re- 
pos made by laboring men to laboring men and determine for 

imself whether the labor conditions in the country pointed out 
by the friends of free silver as the most prosperous silver-using 
country in the world are such as to warrant the adoption of its 
financial system in the United States. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., October 10, 1896. 
To „ and members of the Chicago Trade and Labor As- 
sembly, 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We, your committee, sent to Mexico 
to investigate the condition of the laboring classes of that country, 
present the following as the results of our observations and in- 
vestigations: 

It was painfully evident to us that the toilers of Mexico, from 
the time of the Spanish invasion to the present, have had nochange 
for the better in their social conditions. In the comforts and ne- 
cessities of life they are down to the minimum, and in no time in 
history could their condition haye been more deplorable or the 
race would be extinct. 

The principal inducement offered capital to invest in Mexico is 
the cheap native labor to be found and no danger of strikes or 
their consequent evils to the investor. This is one of the strongest 
points advanced in soliciting investments for Mexico, which state- 
ments we have gleaned from native newspapers and literature sent 
broadcast to the world. To this we respectfully call the attention 
of the workingmen, as it gives a true status of the condition of 
labor as it exists in our sister Republic,where, in that country, the 
only thing that the toiler has to offer to maintain his existence— 
his labor—is the cheapest commodity in the country. To take 
advantage of this, the foreigner is invited to enter and take, and, 
with unbridled sway, enrich himself on the general misery of the 
toilers. For labor creates all wealth, and the creator of all wealth, 
aye, even the Creator of the universe, if possible, would be de- 
throned to subserve the interests of man in his greed for affluence 
and power, and in no country among the civilized nations is this 
fact so manifestly true as in the United States of Mexico. 

HOSTILITY TO LABOR. 

The ter of Nazareth dignified labor. He proclaimed it 
honorable for all to eat bread by the sweat of their brow. But 
the haughty and indolent Castilian and his hybrid progeny of 
Mexico have perverted the noble words of Him who was ever the 
friend of the poor and lowly. In Mexico to don the raiment of 
toil is to wear the garb of servility. There class distinction is 
carried to a degree allel to the custes of India. There the na- 
tive toiler believes that he is born to live and diea veritable beast 
of burden, and seemingly is contented with hislot. Butthat con- 
tentment, so harped on by certain writers, is the contentment 
akin to the burro, which, manifesting neither joy nor sorrow, per- 
forms its task with the impressive indifference of an automaton. 

The first stop made by your committee was at El Paso, Tex., 
where we investigated the wages paid and the conditions of the 
American laborers. From that point we crossed an imaginary 
line (the Rio Grande River being: ), over the only international 
street railway in the world, to the city of Juarez, formerly called 
Eas Del Norte and but 2 reci distant vl ElPaso. Atthis 

ace a complete change met the eye, everything assuming a 

exican air, and we realized that the time had arrived when the 
real duties of our mission began. We took observations of the 
people as to their appearance, mode of living, social conditions, 
wages paid, and prices of commodities, and were surprised at the 
contrast as compared with conditions, etc., in El Paso. Here we 
first saw the cotton clothing and sandals as worn by the peons. 
The clothing on many of these p was perforated and ab- 
breviated in a manner sufficient to show their bronze skin as the 
sandals showed their feet. 

LIFE OF THE POOR LABORER. 

The two peoples, as to their habits, tastes, customs, and modes 
of life, are such that a comparison is unnatural. Life is 
from very different Um Eus as they live under different con- 
ditions, inasmuch as the Mexican laborer is apparently content 
with the four bare walls of his 10-foot-square adobe fot with 
nothing inside but the ground to sleep on, a shawl or blanket to 
cover or wrap himself up in, a dish of tortillas (corn pancakes) 
and frijoles (beans) for his frugal meal, and in a large number of 
cases a little pig, a dog, and a chicken or two of the gamecock 
order shari is scant quarters, while the American laborer 
across the line has all the comforts of home and many of the lux- 
uries of life. 

Mexico, with all its boasted natural resources, charming climate. 
picturesque scenery, traditions, prehistoric ruins, its many and 
ancient churches, is attractive and interesting to the traveler, but 
the northern half of the country, from El Paso to Siloa, a distance 
of nearly 1,000 miles (aside from its many high mountains, which 


no doubt contain rich deposits of coal, silver, or gold), is a barren 
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desert, with nothing but rocks, sagebrush, and cactus to meet the 
eye, and presents anything but the ideal abiding place where civili- 


zation could eke out an existence, and nothing to out the moss- 

covered chestnut that health, wealth, and a contented ple live 

and thrive there. Excepting in the towns along the lines of the 

railroad, not a bird or animal was seen, and a few peons and burros 

we saw were half starved and the picture of misery and dejection. 
WAGES ARE VERY LOW. P 

W: in Mexico, except to skilled and steady mechanics—al- 
ways foreigners—are very low. On railroads, engineers (Ameri- 
cans) on passenger trains receive $210 per month, while the firemen 
(Mexican) receive $1.85 per day; freight engineers (American), 
$250 per month; firemen (Mexican), $1.50 to $1.75 per day; pas- 
senger conductors (American), $160 per month; brakemen ( Mexi- 
5 per day; ight conductors (American), 8200 per month; 
brakemen (Mexican), $57 to $63 per month; Pullman conductors, 
$80 per month (American money), and the porter $30 per month 
(American money), with $5 per month extra for being able to 
talk Spanish. 

The national soldiers (or regular army) of Mexico, called rurales, 
and who are all ex-bandits, receive $1 per day. In a broom fac- 
tory near the depot at Jimenez the men are paid 50 cents; women 
and. children, 25 to 874 cents per day. In the cotton mills, cotton- 
seed-oil mills, and soap factory at Torreon men are paid 373 to 50 
cents, and women and children 25 cents per day. A carcador 
(public carrier) has a rate of 12} cents per hour; but you can hire 
him for from 25 to 373 cents per day. 

At Leon, where nearly all the leather goods in Mexico are man- 
ufactured, the peon gets his leather cut for shoes, harness, or 
other goods to be made by him, and takes the material to his hut, 
where the whole family assists him, the same as in the sweat 
shops of Chicago. For making shoes he receives $1 and upward 
per dozen pairs. On other leather goods he receives 373 to 50 cents 
per day for his labor, working as long as 1 lasts, averagin 
twelve to fourteen hours per day. Common laborers can be hired 
for 18 to 50 cents per day. 

House servants, male or female, receive $3 to $5 per month and 
board themselves. In or near cities peons live in adobe houses 
and pay arental of $3 a year for the ground that the house stands 
on. hen leaving this for another location all ‘‘improvements” 
the peon has made go to the landlord or owner of the land, 
who pays no taxes whatever on the land. Building lots in cities, 
50 by 125 feet, cost $25 per foot front and up, or a smaller patch 
of ground—a verra, 3 feet square—at the rate of $2.50 to $3.50 per 

erra. 
x ANCIENT METHODS STILL IN USE. 

The chief industry of Mexico is mining, and the way mines are 
worked is certainly as primitive as can be. Very few mines are 
worked from the side of a hill; a shaft is generally sunk. 'The 
drilling is done by hand, one peon holding a long steel chisel, 
while the other uses a sledge hammer or stone to drive the chisel 
into the rock. After blasting, peons break up the larger rocks 
into smaller ones, while others crush the same into a coarse pow- 
der by rubbing it on flat stones or breaking it with a hammer. 
This is then shoveled into bags and carried to the surface, a peon 
climbing a number of timbers with notches cut in them (called 
monke "ladders), 200 to 400 feet high, with 250 to 325 pounds of 
pulverized ore on his back. 

To watch a gang of n laborers at work putting VE new 
building will break the heart of an American laborer. build- 
ing is done with a species of stone called tepatate, which is quar- 
ried with an ax or hatchet, and which hardens by exposure to the 
elements. All material is carried to the patio or open court in 
the middle of the proposed new building on the backs of ns 
and burros, a trench is dug and the foundation commenced, one 
peon mixing a native cement in a hollow log with a stick, while 
another carries stone to the trench for the mason. When the 
structure has reached the height of about 5 feet above the ground, 
a scaffold is made on the outside of the building of wooden beams 
securely tied with ropes, across which other beams are laid, and 
the laborer carries the material up a series of inclines. 

The inside of the building is filled with dirt and rubbish as fast 
as the walls go up. The hod carrier carries the cementto the stone 
mason in a bag, while another carries up stones or adobe bricks 
(size, 6 by 11 by 3 inches), generally carrying 16 or 18 of these 
bricks at a time, or a stone weighing from 25 to 200 pounds. "This 
work is very tedious owing to the method. After the building is 
completed the dirt and rubbish with which it is filled on the inside 
is removed in and carried away on burros' backs to some 
dumping place, while the scaffold is used by stonecutters to carve 
the front of the building, an art in which they are very skillful, 
and receive 873 cents to $1 per day. 

In the mines, as well as on buildings, the owners or builders 
endeavored to introduce modern ladders, but the peon would not 
use them, fearing to risk his life on the rounds, and when wheel- 
barrows were brought for his use he filled the box of the same and 
carried the loaded wheelbarrow away on his head, 


The stone quarries in Mexico are from 1 to 50 miles away from 
the cities, but the stone, as fast as quarried, or as a use has been 
found for it, is carried on the backs of peons and burros to the cities, 
Your committee met one of these peons carrying a stone 3 by 3} 
feet square and 4 inches thick, which he was carrying from & 
quarry nearly 20 miles away. Twenty minutes later we met a 
number of burros, each carrying two such stones, and learned 
from the attendants that the peon had left the quarry at thesame 
time as did the burros with their load. 

The native (or laborer) of Mexico is but a child in intelligence, 
and if left to his own resources would be helpless to make a liveli- 
hood. While he is an adept imitator, he ls no idea of doing 
anything to better his own condition, and does not take up modern 
or advanced means of brightening his existence, but retains all 
the primitive characteristics of centuries ago when Cortez first 
invaded that country. 

To this day the peon sweeps the public streets with whisk 
brooms and carries the sweepings away in a bag on his head or 
back. Where there is a running stream of water, the women do 
the family washing, otherwise it is done in a hollow log. The 
women, whether of high or low degree, paint and powder in a 
manner comical to behold, and have not yet acquired the artistic 
touch of their American sisters. Everybody smokes cigarettes at 
all ee and places. The peons cut grass or grain with a sickle 
or knife. 

One mysy that presents itself for solution in the habits of the 
peon is that he lies on the cold ground or flagstones day or night 
with impunity from catching cold or contracting rheumatism, 
while the traveler in that country, to be comfortable, must wear 
a light overcoat and light woolen underwear, and have blankets 
for covering on the bed. Very early in the morning one meets 
large numbers of the natives barefooted, in cotton shirt and knee 
pants, seeming to be quite comfortable. s 

HOPELESS AND AIMLESS MEN. 

Your committee, on learning of the low price paid for labor in 
Mexico, looking at that fact from a humanitarian standpoint, and 
thatthelaborer was worthy of his hire, wasshocked, tosay the least. 
But later, when we saw that although it took but 20 or 25 cents 
per day to keep a peon family of five and all members worked, and 
that to pay him more was his ruination, we were somewhat re- 
lieved. If a peon's wages are raised, he will only work until he 
earns a certain amount, and then quit and not do another stroke 
while he has a cent of money. e gd they are totally 
unreliable and dear workmen. This condition was brought about 
by the inattention and lack of interest manifested in them as work- 
ers by their indolent masters. Thus, among the great nations of 
our advanced civilization, Mexico has been marking time while 
other nations have been marching on. 

The peon is polite and kind, if one is to judge from the demeanor 
manifested when he meets a friend or in fondling children, and 
we feel warranted in saying that under proper conditions they are 
capable of being a splendid race of people. And if there is any- 
hmg to the philosophy that some of us have been schooled in, 
which runs: 


God of the just, Thou forcest the bitter cup, 
We bow to Thy behest and drink it up. 


Or— 
The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where — je eat 

Then the Mexican laborer will enjoy eternal bliss with the best 

in the great immortality in the life beyond. 
THE COSTUME OF POVERTY, 

Millinery is a scarcity in Mexico, excepting in the city. Your 
committee did not see a female with a hat on until we reached 
the City of Mexico, and there only on the heads of the 400 and 
the foreigners. As a rule, even there the women were bareheaded, 
their hair greased, yet nicely dressed. All wore a serape (a long 
shawl), which cost about $1.50, which is worn about the upper 
part of the body, and soarranged as toserve three purposes: (1) It 
is wrapped around the breast and shoulders and takes the place 
of a waist or basque; (2) by bong drawn loosely over the chest 
acts as a receptacle for carrying their babies, instead of on their 
backs, as the squaw carries her papoose; (3) In a few instances 
the ends of this serape served as a covering for the head. 

A man’s chief article of dress is his sombrero, often costing as 
much as $35, while the balance of his clothing would make a crazy 
quilt turn green with envy, owing to its variety of colors and as- 
sortment of patches, making it a hard problem to solve as to 
which is the original garment and which the patch. No stock- 
ings are worn by either sex, and only about one-third wear san- 
dals, which are made from a piece of sole leather and tied to the 
feet with straps. "These sandals cost from 12 to 20 cents per pair. 
The average cost of the necessities of life for a peon family of five 
is 25 cents per day, and clothing for the same costs about 320 per 


year. 
Street cars in Mexico are as good as can be expected, consisting 
principally of the small cars formerly used in American cities, 
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These cars are drawn by one or two mules in a level country and 
by three or four mules in a hilly country. The fare is 6, 8, 12, 
and 15 cents for first-class passage, and two-thirds of that amount 
for second class, After 7 p. m. the fare is doubled. All the cars 
are run on the side of the street, up one street and back on another. 

Land in Mexico is not taxed, and a man can preempt as much 
land as he can hire peons to keep other squatters off of. It is not 
even necessary for him to till or work any part of the land, but if 
itisintended to use any land for agricultural, mining, or manu- 
facturing ses, the Government will grant concessions to the 
owner in the shape of admitting machinery or agricultura! imple- 
ments free of duty for a number of years. 


PRIMITIVE METHODS. 


The cactus, which grows in abundance, is used by the ns in 
many ways. The broad leaves are dried, ground into a flour be- 
tween stones, and a sort of pancake made. The fruit called tunas, 
which resembles a russet apple, is sweet and cooling to the taste. 
For fodder for the burro the cactus is dried in the sun after hav- 
ing the thorns burnt off, while other species are used as a fence 
around the hut. - 

The tequila, which resembles the century plant, and grows wild 
in abundance, is tapped at its base for the sap, from which the 
native whisky is made. ; 

Nearly all towns and cities are from one-half to 3 miles away 
from the railroad stations, so that the peon has work to carry 
baggage and freight from the depot to town. Your committee 
saw a cargador (public carrier) trotting along the highway with 
a large trunk on his back, another with a half dozen hand satch- 
els, another with an iron safe, another with forty adobe bricks, an- 
other with two bales of hay, one with two barrels of fruit, one 
with a crate of crockery or of vegetables, another with two 10- 
gallon kegs or stone jars of water, and four ns carrying a 

iano. Their wonderful power of endurance and strength of limb 
is a mystery, and prove them to be veritable beasts of burden in 
the carrying trade of that country, and, together with the burro, 
the railroad's only competitors. 


LABORERS WORK LONG HOURS. 


The day's work in Mexico runs from ten to fourteen hours. 
The bakers work twenty hours, and laborers who take work to 
their homes work as many hours as they please. The Mexican 
laborer works easily compared with the American laborer, except 
the carrier, who bears enormous burdens on his back all day with- 
out manifesting fatigue. The question of shorter hours in Mexico 
is a long way off, for in a country where labor is so cheap and 
plentiful that it is offered as an inducement to bring foreign capi- 
tal in, its toilers wiil be compelled to work as many hours as they 
are physically able. Butfor organized labor, the American work- 
1 would be in the same condition to-day as his Mexican 

other. 

The prevailing style of architecture in the cities of Mexico is of 
a Moorish-Spanish order. All of the buildings in the business and 
residence portions of the cities have inner courts, called patios, 
which give them the form of a hollow square. The inner and 
outer walls of these courts and the street sides of the buildings 
are handsomely frescoed, while the galleries are lined with a pro- 
fusion of tropical and semitropical flowers, and large palms are 
always to be found in the center of the patios. In the interior ar- 
rangement of the buildings the system of ventilation is very poor; 
the inner rooms get their light from the door, of which the upper 
half is of glass, 

Shopkeepers live above or in the rear of their stores, and those 
with palatial residences in the suburbs live in Paris most of the 
time. But those whose incomes compel them to live in the second 
or inner patio exist in a partial eclipse of the light of day. The 
fronts of the buildings are flat, seldom over two stories high; some 
have small balconies, and all windows on the street floor are heav- 
ily barred, where the young cavallero may steal on tiptoe and 
breathe sweet words of love to his best girl, whois safely immured 
behind those prisonlike walls and windows, to guard her against 
the contamination of the outer world. 

The sameness of the house fronts gives them a monotonous ap- 

arance, which tires the eye in roaming the cities, Most of the 

ouses are from one hundred to three hundred years old, except 
the adobe houses and huts. From the poorly lighted and poorly 
ventilated arrangement of the houses it would be N for 
the people to maintain good health were it not for the pure, light 
air that envelops the table-lands. All the buildings and huts that 
we entered seemed to be charged with a peculiar odor. Whether 
it was the age of the buildings, the material they were built of, 
or the poor sanitary arrangements, we were unable to ascertain. 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 


Mexicois not primitive ineverything. Many of its present laws 
and customs could be profitably adopted in this country. First of 
all, its system of police and soldiers to guard life and property is 


certainly perfect, excepting the pay, which is only 18 and 874 cents 
E day, with uniform furnished. In any city in the Republic of 

exico a person is safer, either on the street or indoors, by day or 
night, than a person in the city of Chicago at police headquarters 
in the middle of the day. Housebreaking, robberies, hol ups, or 
murders are an unknown quantity in Mexican cities. But if one 
of these crimes is ever committed the guilty party is immediately 
$ MODA ve er ET before an officer of the day, where heis ordered 
shot on the spot. 'The only crimes committed are petty thieving 
and picking pockets. 

The gentry who ply this vocation are rounded up frequently, 
when half of them are taken from the jail and, under guard of a 
squad of soldiers, sent to a neighboring town—which the prison- 
ers never reach. The soldiers return in a few hours, report that 
their prisoners attempted to escape and were shot. This method 
of 1 justice acts as an object lesson to the remainin, 
prisoners and is a system which has purified Mexico of crime an 
criminals. The other pickpockets may be set free or ordered sent 
to another town at a later date. 

The libel and slander laws of Mexico are very severe. If a per- 
son libels or slanders another, either by mouth or pen, on com- 
plaint being made to any pan the guilty party is arrested 
and lodged in jail until he has proved the charge made by mouth 
or pen. : 

pe NOBODY IS TRUSTED. 


All business in Mexico is transacted on a strictly cash basis; no 
credits are given or allowed to anyone or for any purpose what- 
ever; commercial paper and promises to pay are unknown, and if 
a merchant has a stock of goods, be it large or small, every article 
is paid for. Consequently no business failures have occurred in 
that country in years. 

The compulsory school law of Mexico works admirably. It re- 
quires children between the ages of 7 and 15 years to attend the 
public schools ten months of the year. Statistics of Mexico show 
that where ten years ago 75 per cent of its people could not read 
nor write, now 66 per cent can. 

Another admirablefeature of Mexican business life is that all 
places of business are closed daily from 1 to 3 o'clock p. m. to per- 
mit everybody to go home to dinner, while stools and chairs are 
provided in all stores for the use of both the clerks and customers. 

e worst feature of Mexican business life is that no fixed price is 
put on any article, but the merchant will tell the truth as to the 
exact quality of the goods to be purchased. If the buyer offers 
one-half or one-third of the price originally asked, the article can 
generally be bought. 

Wages are paid every Wednesday and Saturday. 


SOCIAL INEQUALITY. 


Every town or city in Mexico has from one to a dozen public 
parks, which are kept up by the Government, in which semi- 
weekly and triweekly concerts are given by Government bands, 
On Sunday morning, in the City of Mexico, military bands playin 
the principal public parks for three hours, commencing at 10 a. m. 
During the first hour and a half the peon is privileged to prome- 
nade in the park and listen to the music, after which time he is 
ordered out by the police to make room for the so-called better 
classes, who then appear on dress parade until the close of the 
concert. At each entrance to the promenades police stand guard 
to drive away the unfortunate native should he hover too near. 
This manifestation of social inequality your committee considers 
wrong to those who are the real wealth producers of the country, 
who Cultivate the soil, bring treasures from the mines. and carry 
loads as beasts of burden, and in consideration of this should be 
permitted to occupy a higher plane in the social arrangements of 

exico. 

TAXES FOR EVERYBODY. 


All mercantile business in Mexico is taxed 6 to 8 per cent of 
actual sales. A set of books must be kept of receipts and expend- 
itures, which are examined by the tax collector as often as that 
worthy comes around, who fixes the amount of taxes to be paid and 
affixes revenue stamps for the amount of taxes paid on the books. 

Any advertisement or announcement in stores, windows, houses, 
or public places must have a 2-cent revenue tax stamp affixed to 
permit its display. Even the gambling houses and lotteries are 
taxed one-third of their business. 

Although but one-fourth of the natives of Mexico are married, 
no divorces or separations occur. They are a very affectionate 
people, and, whether of high or low degree, are polite almost to a 
fault. In their domestic relations they are happy—no family jars, 
no family skeletons. This felicity takes the place of the green- 
eyed monster that has wrecked many homes of the so-called bet- 
ter classes in America, Aged couples manifest much affection 
for each other. It is common to see them walk the streets with 
hands joined and acting with the simplicity of little children. 
Your committee was told that the reason the natives do not go 
through the marriage ceremony was that it costs toomuch. Still 
the civil fee for the poor class is but $1.75 for the jadge and 
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registration fee, while for the better class the cost is from $10 to 
$20. The church fee is much higher. 

The church does not recognize a civil marriage and the state 
does not recognize the church marriage. On inquiring what is 
necessary for a peon to take unto himself a wife and go to house- 
keeping, we were told, A picture of a hidalgo, a bunch of Chile 
peppers, and an almuda of maize (25 pounds of corn)." Asa con- 
sequence, these people live together like cattle more than human 
beings, and it is but five years ago that a law was passed in the 
City of Mexico compelling men to wear pants, as the breechcloth 
previously took the place of that necessary garment. 

THE POOR ARE PRACTICALLY ENSLAVED. 


The haciendas (or plantations) are owned by the very rich, and 
cover an area of from 10 to 100 square miles. Farming and agri- 
cultural implements are very primitive. The plow is a crooked 
stick or beam, and scratches the ground to a depth of 3 or 4 
inches. This “plow” is drawn by two oxen, while the harness is 
& broad strap or rope, posing over the forehead instead of the 
shoulders of the oxen. Planting is done by poking a hole into the 
ground with a stick, dropping the corn into it, and the seed is 
covered by the peon in stepping from hole to hole. 

On these immense tracts of land the natives or peons have lived 
for centuries, and are forced to buy all their necessities of life at 
the haciendado's (land owner's) truck store. On the hacienda 
the peon gets from 18 to 25 cents per day for his work and a hut 
to live in, if he builds it himself. The peon gets no money except 
on feast days and for religious offerings. By this system the 
peon is always in debt to the haciendado. Generation after gen- 
eration of peons live on the same hacienda, and always under the 
same conditions. 

This form of slavery has been forbidden by law for a number of 
years; but two-thirds of the peons do not know it, as they can 
neither read nor write, and their masters take good care not to 
teach them this fact. The peon can not leave the hacienda while 
owing the haciendado any money, and Mr. Haciendado sees to it 
that when settling up accounts is a balance due him, which 
k the peon perpetually in his service and his debt. This relic 
of the baronial system has made the haciendado lord and master 
of every man, woman, and beast within the bounds of his exten- 
give possessions. 

Right herea quotation from Aristotle, from his first book of 
politics, is most fitting, which reads: 

The science of the master reduces itself to knowing how to make use of his 
slave. Heisthe master not because he is the owner of the man, but because 
. or useof his property. Theslave constitutes partof the wealthof the 

This is exactly the position of the haciendado and the peon of 
Mexico to-day. The peon is simply worked for the x desee de of 
others, subject to the most intolerable privations and bondage. 
Not one of them will ever reach a state of independence. So in 
the midst of the magnificence of the haciendado's power we only 
see a confused mass of enslaved, who work to furnish supplies 
and alife of ease and luxury for the consumption of the great 
landowners of Mexico. The peon, thus bound to the soil, is con- 
sidered the creature of his master and a veritable fixture to his 

ion by destiny. 

After three hundred years of **isms," Mexico is now emerging 
from an arrested development, and has a good future before it. 
Under this republican form of government, which, in fact, is a 
military despotism, the t masses of the working people have 
little social and absolutely no 3 standing. The machinery 
of the Government, in its legislative functions, can and does exer- 
cise an unbridled sway with impunity. Organized labor is un- 
known here, which is considered a great blessing. 

But that country to-day that has the best system of trade organi- 
zations and the greatest number of union men per capita of its 
population is the foremost in wealth, ion, and the happi- 
ness of its people. The true test of civilization and greatness of 
a nation depends on the intellectual and moral worth of its work- 
ing classes. All laws inscribed on the statute books of nations 
bearing on the welfare of the toiler have had their germs planted 
in the soil of trades unions and by them quickened into life in 
presentable forms for adoption, and that country which has done 
the most on these lines stands at the head of civilization. 


BEGGARS EVERYWHERE. 


The cry is raised that there are no poorhouses in Mexico; but 
that is no indication of the absence of poverty, as your committee 
can fully testify without fear of contradiction, as the voice of the 
mendicant supplicating alms rang in our ears all through the 
country, and poorhouses would be a blessing to many of the wan 
faces and gaunt, emaciated forms that crossel our path while 
there. Often in witnessing these and other distressing scenes we 
wished that many of our friends in the ranks of organized labor 
could look through our eyes and behold conditions it would be 
doubtful for them to otherwise believe. 

There are no manna trees in the land of the Montezumas where 


you can pick three meals a day off their branches, or, if one is too 
tired to reach for the fruit, lay under its broad branches and wait 
until the fruit drops into your mouth; nor is it a Schlaraffenland, 
where roasted poultry is flying through the air or baked white- 
fish or broiled trout in its streams, nor even does milk and honey 
flow there. 

Instead, in the 1,200 miles of the country your committee trav- 
eled through, going and returning, only a few fertile tracts of 
land occur, clothed with sage brush and cactus, and sup ly 
watered by a spring from a neighboring mountain. Under the 
influence of such a spring some vegetation bursts forth and covers 
a more or less extensive area, but long ago become the halting 
place of some prospector or small farmer, and in several places 
such an oasis supported a considerable population. By means of 
irrigation some corn and cotton are cultivated, and owing to the 
short crop of corn in Mexico, brought about by an exten sea- 
son of drought, President Diaz recently issued a proclamation 
taking the import duty off American corn, and millions of bush- 
els of our corn is shipped to Mexico as a result. 


BUTTER $1 A POUND. 


In the cities of Zacatecas and Guanajuato, with populations of 
40,000 and 70,000, respectively, we failed to get butter and potatoes 
on the tables of the best hotels. On inquiry we were informed 
that if we paid $1, a pound of butter would be purchased for our 
exclusive use. 

Your committee would caution American workingmen against 
going to Mexico without sufficient funds to bring them back, or to 

ve employment secured before going there, or they will be 
obliged to subsist on cactus and the sap of the tequila plant whilo 
doing the country. On asking an American who was conducting 
oh prosparona business in one of the cities which your committee 
visited why it was that the foreigners all seemed to be makin 
money no matter what business they were eng in, he, wi 
characteristic Yankee frankness, replied: ** The laborer here is dif- 
ferent from the laborer in the States. Here labor is cheap, and we 
have no brains to contend with.” 

According to a census taken in September, 1895, Mexico has a 
total population of 13,000,000 perp of which number nearly 
6,000,000 are Indians and 4,500,000 are a mixed race of Indians and 
Spaniards—this is the peon class, Togarar they represent about 
85 per cent of the total population of the country, and directly 
contribute not one cent to the su of the Government. The 
Government is supported and maintained by the balance of its 
population—2,500, who are designated as the white race, and 
consists of Spaniards, Englishmen, Germans, French, Italians, 


and Americans. 

The mission intrusted to your committee is a peculiar one. We 
weresent tostudy the and financial conditions of a far-away 
le. We are plain toilers, inured to the hard knocks of the 
actory and workshop, and none are better qualified to investigate 
or feel and sympathize with the workers of another country than 
men from our ranks. Wedid not goloaded with credentials to ba 
entertained by people of the better classes, or yet as scholars to 
describe the monuments of historic interest, or to have our ic 
fancies inspired by the 3 and azure skies, or build up 
wasted energies in the healthful air of that southern clime, but to 
go among the common people, who are of our own class, and study 

conditions from that standpoint. 

PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


Hence this epistle does not abound in high-sounding platitudes 
on the sublime and beautiful of that country; but on facts that 
still exist and are ready to speak for themselves to those who will 
go and seek as we have done; and should they do so, they will feel 
as we do, that the American worki is a prince compared to 
the workingman of Mexico; that in this country all stand equal 
in social and political life, and in that political right they should 
exercise with care the faithful discharge of their duties, unprej- 
udiced and unbiased, by ee bang principles as will do the 
greatest good to the greatest number, irrespective of ty poli- 
tics or the machinery of either party, who may manipulate condi- 
tions and measures for personal gain, to the detriment of the 
whole people. 

Fellow-workers, appreciating the honor conferred upon us, we 
thank the Chicago e and Labor Assembly for the confidence 

d inus by sending us on so important a mission, and be- 
lieve that we have fulfilled the duties assigned to us free from 
prejudices, as in this report we have simply held the mirror upto 
ee and chronicled events and conditions just as we have found 
them. 

In conclusion, we submit comparative tables of the average 
prices of commodities of life and wages paid in the different citieg 
VAL of which is respectfully submitted 

of w. y submitted. 

P. ENRIGHT, 
MAAS 


E Cd Committee, 
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Comparative table of average wages per day, prepared by commission and made part of its report. 


American money. | Mexican money. a 


G juato |City of Mexico 
“G0,000). | (335, 


e 
> 
EE, 


27ͤĩ] ——TTTT—T—T0T0T0T0T0TCT0T0T0TdTT0T b GEIB pe MOTB e REPE ee $0.75 $1.00 
50 E 
75 1.00 
187 25 
IE 1.25 
50 . L% 
1374 877 
1874 1.00 
2:50 00 1.00-2.00 
11.00 -50 geo, 

M M N nne pen A E *. z 
275 7-60 “00 f.50 
2.00 2:00 E 1:50 
2.50 1.50 E 1.25 
2.80 3.50 100 135 
4.00 5.00 {87} 3 
4.00 2.50 75 871 
2.00 1.50 2.75 
2.25 3.00 25 
2.25 3.0 1.25 
1.50 2.00 1.25 
3.25 2.50 1.50 
3.00 2.75 1.50 
2.25 1.0 3:00 
3.25 1.2 1.00 
2.75 2:50 |- 1.25 
1.50 1.00 97.00 
2.75 3.00 1.2 
2.00 1.95 75 
1.00 250 1.00 
1.00 2.00 87 
3.00 2.00 15 
1.75 1.00 |. 00 
1.25 1.00 877 
50 .82) 
30 
50 


PA 
Sit 
374 
50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
Blanks denote no journeymen are employed. 
a Equal to 51j to 54 cents American money. c Per 1,000 and up. e Women. A suit. 
drinnen reg à d Per 1,000. f Per cent. É Per hoar. 
Comparative prices of commodities of life in Mexico. 
[Prepared by the commission and made a part of its report.] 
American money. Mexican money. 
Commodity. Chi El Paso | Ciudad Jua-| Zaca uato |City of Mexico 
(1,500,000). (10,000) rez (30, 000). (40,000). (70,000). (335,000) 
Calico, per yard.......... | $0.05 $0.04 $0.10 $0.27 | $0.14 to $0.17 $0.14 
ce 8 yard x4 2 m 1.20 .90 to ue 2-1 
narter sheeting, per . .15 . . . 
Pese eias DE Pe i .20to .50 1.00 1.50 p; Gee a es aoe NE Je ile 
Bieached muslin, per ya d .06 .05 10 > .25 .90 
Unbleached mustin, per yard .05 -05 Hu .12 2 .20 
Oilcloth, per yard .15 .20 .50 5 .65 -15 
Red tablecloth, 25 | pese oe Ur ede iod 125 
Blankets, per 8.50 5.00 6.00 5.50 5.50 6.00 
Shawls, wool....... 4.00 75 1.50 8.00 8.00 3.00 
Hosiery ........ .15 .50 S 8 .40 
983 ru r0 r9[ 777€ ro 2 0 
Cotton underwear, sui . - . 
2.00 2.00 4.00 1.00 1.00 7.00 
.50 .50 .50 B — Ee EROR 1.25 
75 1.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 1.75 
.05 .05 .10 10 .12 .124 
.15 Es PPP GLEN, .18 .25 .50 
15.00 | 7. 00 to 15.00 | 15.00 to 35.00 | a.75 to 1.00 a1.25 12. 00 to 15.00 
2.00 5.00 b.25 b.50 5.75 02.00 
Ingrain E] 125 d.25 4.30 d. 40 1.20. 
Stove, No. 7, cook ........-- 9.00 8.00 15.00 220.00 1... TS LL. e28.00 
Tron 9.25 3.00 6.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 
3.50 2.00 2.00 4.00 8.00 8.00 
40. 00 65.00 715.00 711. 00 85.00 85.00 
10.00 16.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 . 80.00 
65.00 70. 00 100.00 g 90.00 9100.00 120.00 
5.00 15.00 25.00 35.00 15.00 25.00 
11.00 13.00 20.00 30.00 82.00 25.00 
13.00 12.00 25.00 25.00 30.00 29.00 
.20 I 1 .50 
1.25 1.25 2.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 
75 -15 1.50 1.00 1.50 1.50 
-60 .85 1.25 1.25 1.50 2.00 
.40 .75 E 85 1.00 -80 
.02 8 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
1.15 12 2.00 1.50 2.50 3.00 
12.00 5.00 25.00 Q g 30.00 
Fe TAE 6.50 9.00 25.00 1 40.00 
Fo . Sto .85 1.00 1.50 3.50 8.00 1.25 


e Mexican pottery. J Hand. g Cart. 


| 
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Comparative prices of commodities of life in Mexico—Continued. 


American money. 


Commodity. 


Mexican money. 


W El Paso Ciudad Jua- Zacatecas Guanajuato |City of Mexico 

(1,500,000). (10,000). rez (30,000). (40,000). (10,000). (£35,000). 
Table lamp A —— Ha no $0.25 $0.75 1.50 n" 12 no 
Watch, silver, J- Jewel 0. 00 4.00 8.00 a 12.00 11.00 00 
Clock 8.00 2.00 6.00 10. 00 6.00 7.00 
Plow... 4.00 3.00 5.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Reape 65.00 DO Ire rk re 250.00 200.00 225.00 
Poole PORES R I eee E E AS inea xus ames qd S Dar A Eua AENA ge ie epa) 3.00 1.005. 12 to 2 5.12 to . 25 2.00 
z . shana neg escoeneneeenceaens 8.00 4.00 b.25 6.20 4.00 5.00 
Kitchen cbairs, each .... 40 .90 o 3.50 8.00 
B .05 .10 .00 .02 .06 07 
Flour, per poun .02 08 .04 „06 054 ,08 
Butter, per pound. .18 +25 .50 .50 .75 .55 
Sugar, per pound.. .05 .06 .121 .08 .121 .10 
ea, per pound..... .40 75 .50 1.00 2.00 1.50 
Coffee, per poun 2 25 42 .94 .90 .98 
ilk, per q +05 .10 .06 .06 04 .09 
Sirup, per gallon .90 75 FTT PRR REE te EA 4.00 
ice, per pound .... 06 .08 .10 .08 .0r 0 
Meat, per pound .10 .10 - 06 -10 .12 .20 
Canned fruit ....... .12 .16 8 1.00 1.50 
Canned vegetables .09 1 r 1.00 60 
Poultry, each. .90 .13 .25 .20 ; 25 17 
Ham, per pound 12 .12 .28 .50 .60 m] 
(con, per pound 4-3 ..-. c. .12 12 1 .00 .90 
Fish, per pound .... .10 IS uou qudd ize .50 .25 31 
Corn, per pound - 005 .0H 01 .011 014 4.0 
s, per pound Ot 08 01 631 00 10 
Potatoes, per pound 004 014 03 .03 07 .05 
Apples per pond d e = inia mueren MR een M RTT .02 E^ . 00} 1 06 
bbage, per pound 004 12) .15 c.15 .05 
Cheese, per poun 127 .15 .25 d.10 92 40 
Tomatoes, per poun: - 00} .08 00 A U ESN rE E OL 
Melons, each.......... .15 .12 .08 20 a .90 
Taba Dé nuu cr ße... SR a Zeoa Rel. .01 01 127 D OL 
Bonn POT DOUD eas . KO eU ddr .05 .10 .13 .10 ll 17 

Blanks denote that such goods are not for sale. 
a Sandals. b Homemade. Gilt. d Per head. 


McKiNLEY's STAND OPENS CUBAN CELLS—MANY AMERICANS 
RELEASED IN THE Past Twenty DAYS—SPAIN AND WEYLER 
vfuy FRIENDLY NOW—PoSSIBLY SHERMAN's DECIDED UTTER- 
ANCES CAUSED THE CHANGE—'' NO ARMENIA NEAR US,” WERE 
SECRETARY'S WORDS, AND DOUBTLESS THE SPANISH GOVERN- 
MENT TOOK THE HINT AT ONCE—AMERICANS’ RIGHTS RE- 
SPECTED. 

[From the Florida Times-Union.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28. 


Far be it from me, the faithful correspondent of a faithful Demo- 
cratic paper, to thrum the tuneful lyre in fulsome praise of a Re- 
publican Administration, but the new President and his staff of 
colaborers have got hearts in them as big as a meetin’ house. 


CUBAN PRISONS OPENING. 


Without any intention of reflecting Boon the late Administra- 
tion or unduly praising the new one, it omes the duty of the 
faithful chronicler of events, especially those in which the people 
of Florida feel a deep interest, to say that there has been a marked 
and gratifying change in the attitude of this Government with 
reference to American citizens in Cuban prisons since the new 
Administration came into power. : : 

In the twenty days since McKinley assumed the duties of his 
office as many American citizens have been released from Cuban 
prisons as had been released under President Cleveland in twenty 
weeks of the closing period of his term. Only three more Amer- 
ican citizens now appeal from Cuban prisons to the Government 
of the United States for their protection or release. 

While there are probably a dozen American citizens still in 
Cuban prisons, several of these have preferred not to agitate their 
cases through appeals, which might result even more disadvan- 
tageously than their present conditions. The members of the 
Competitor crew, who are still in prison, are now undergoing 
trial with assurances of all the protection and privileges to which 
American citizens are entitled. So that of theentire number who 
were confined in Spanish prisons in Cuba when the present Ad- 
ministration came into power, twenty working days ago, onl 
three now remain in the list seeking for protection of this Gov- 
ernment, and if the rate of releases is continued as in the past, an- 
other week will see every one of these a freë man. 


STRONGLY DEFINED CHANGE, 


The change in the attitude of the Spanish Government and. the 
governor-general and military commander of Cuba since the new 
Administration came in has been strongly marked. Under the 
Cleveland Administration the releases averaged possibly one a 
month, and those were cases in which the men were charged with 
the most trifling offenses or mere su ts, many of whom had 
been held on vague and unimportant charges for many months, 

For instance, the two American citizens released in the month 
of December, 1896, were colored boys, born in Key. West, and 
charged with the terrible crime of being **voodoos." Another of 


the dismissals in the closing months of the Cleveland Aministra- 
tion, that occuring in October, 1896, was also a “ voodoo” case, 
while another was dismissed with the remark, We have no 
charge sagainst you,” and still another with the statement that 
there were no grounds for complaint. 

When the trifling character of these charges is compared with 
those made against the men who have been rel since the 
present Administration came into power, the change in the attitude 
of the Spanish authorities becomes more evident. Most of the 
latter were charged with aiding the insurrection by direct coopera- 
tion; one was captured in an insurgent hospital and another was 
charged with purchasing and concealing arms and ammunition 
for the benefit of the insurgents, yet there has been no delay since 
the incoming of the new Administration in granting to every 
American citizen within Cuban prisons either the fullest right of 
trial under the guarantees of treaty relations or a prompt dis- 
missal from imprisonment. 

DESIRE FRIENDLY RELATIONS, 

How this remarkable change in the attitude of the Spanish au- 
thorities has come about the officials of the State Department do 
not indicate in detail. It is known, however, that both the Span- 
ish Government and General Weyler, who is governor-general as 
well as military commander, have developed a marked change in 
attitude since March 4. It is known that the high officials of the 
Spanish Government promptly indicated to Minister Taylor their 
strongest desires for absolute friendliness between that Govern- 
ment and the new Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment, and that General Weyler also shows a decided change in 
attitude with the incoming of the new Administration. 

Whatever may have been the real intentions of the Spanish 
Government during the closing year of the last Administration, 
and whatever ma ve been their instructions to General Weyler, 
it is known that he was 5 0 55 law unto himself in the Island of 
Cuba and that if the Spanish Government indicated to him the de- 
sire for justice to American citizens, which it outwardly professed, 
its desires and instructions were absolutely disregarded by him. 

This is shown by his refusal to release or grant trials to Amer- 
ican citizens in Cuba during all the time he had been in charge 
there up to March 4, 1897, the result being the death, if not the 
murder, of citizens of the United States imprisoned in that island. 
That there has been since March 4a remarkable change in his 
attitude as well as that of his Government is shown by the fact 
that every third day, on an average, has since that time witnessed 
the release of an American citizen in Cuba, many of whom had 
been held in confinement for many months: 

.  M'KINLEY'S STRONG UTTERANCES. 

What has been the cause of this remarkable change in the atti- 
tude of those who were holding American citizens in imprison- 
ment without opportunity for trial can not be learned in detail, 
as, of course, a ris share of the work of the State Department 
is necessarily withheld from the public. Probably it may have 
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been in part the direct statements of the Secretary of State to the 
Spanish minister here, or through our minister in Spain and our 
consulin Cuba. Probably it may have been in part the terse, vigor- 
ous utterances of President McKinley’s inaugural, in which he said: 

It will be our aim to pursue a firm and dignified foreign policy, which shull 
be just, impartial, ever watchful of our national honor, and always insist- 
ing upon the enforcementof the lawful rights of American citizens every- 
where. Our diplomacy should seek nothing more and accept nothing less 
than is due us, fi 

Probably it may have been in part the vigorous utterances of 
Secretary Sherman during the closing days of his service as Sen- 
ator, when he said, on February 23, 1897: 

I trust in God the time will never come when I shall see an American citi- 
zen wronged of his rights and persecuted and prosecuted unjustly by any 
power, great or small. I am oppos to wrong and violence and i 
wherever it is exercised, and when it is inflicted upon a citizen of the Unite 
States I will stand by him if I am alone. , 

Or perhaps that other expression from him on February 28, 1896, 
in which he said: 


165.51 
48 


We do not wantan Armenia near our shores, and if one shall be established 
there it will be overtbrown. 


Mr. ALLISON subsequently said: Owing to the pressure of the 
debate to-day, I was not able to present two or three tables relat- 
ing to the sugar schedule which I should be glad to have inserted 
in the RECORD, if there is no objection. I ask unanimous consent 
that these three tables be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request 
made by the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. PETTUS. I should like to know who made the tables. 
Who is the author? 

Mr. ALLISON. Colonel Tichenor prepared two of the tables. 
Imyself 5 anie the other. Isubmit them to be printed in the 
RECORD without comment. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the order 
will be made. The order is made. 
The tables referred to are as follows: 


Duty on 100 pounds, Differentials. 
Average 
inei ur i Act of 1804. House. | Senate committee. | Senate, | Confer- | Act of House. gam: Senate Confer- 
1 *| ence. 1894. Committee "| ence. 
Cents. Per cent. Cents. | Per cent. Cents. | Cents. Cents. 
35. 40 $1.00| 66.49 75 $0.90 | $0.95 56. 20 40. 82 55.05 
917.94 40 1.08 | 7113 15 .93 985 56. 34 88. 34 52.35 
40, 42 40 1,06 | 75.78 75 .96 1.02 53.53 35.97 49.10 
42.88 40 1.09 | 80.41 75 .99 1.055 51.80 33.72 46.16 
45.37 40 112| 85.065 75 1.02 1.09 48.14 81.58 43.26 
47.84 40 115| 89.71 kf: 1.05 1.125 45.59 29.55 40.48 
50.32 40 1.18 | 94.36 75 1.08 1.16 43.12 27.63 31.84 
52.80 40 1.21 | 99 75 1.11 1.195 40.75 25.83 35.94 
55.28 40 1.24 103.04 15 1.14 1.23 93.48 23.0f 32.95 
57.75 40 1.27 108.285 75 1.17 1.265 36. 29 22.55 30. 70 
60.23 40 1.90| 112.93 75 1.20 1.30 94.20 21.09 28.59 
62.7) 40 1.33 | 117.58 75 1.22 1.335 92.21 19.73 26. 60 
65.18 40 1.90 | 122.22 15 1.26 1.37 80.30 18.50 24.75 
67.00 40 1.99 | 138.20 35 1.39 1.405 23.48 17.95 23.01 
70,14 40 1.42 142.37 814-35 1.42 l4 26.76 16.33 21.42 
11.98 40 1.45| 145.99 5 1.45 1.475 25.88 15.43 19.96 
74.05 40 1.48| 149.79 1.48 1.51 24.80 14.62 18.62 
76.12 40 1.51 | 153.60 1.51 1.545 23.81 13.95 17.42 
78,18 40 1.54 157.41 1.54 1.58 22.91 13.38 16.35 
80.57 40 1.57 161.50 1.57 1.615 21.71 12.82 * 15.41 
82. 87 40 1.60 1.00 1. 20. 69 12.56 14.59 
85.12 40 1.63 1.63 1. 19.82 12.33 13.91 
86. 35 40 1.66 1.68 1. 20.11 12.20 13.87 
87. 62 40 1.09 1.69 1. 20.41 12.20 12.95 
88. 86 40 1.72 1.72 1 20.78 12. 28 12.65 
89. 48 40 1.75 1.75 1 21.82 12.50 12.50 
11.30 40 1.87. 1.95 1 


R 


TERRA 


* Plus one-eighth of a cent. 


The values in the second column are the averages of the following su 

Raw—Centrifugal and molasses sugars from Cu 

Muscovy: 

ending April 30, 1897. 

Refined—Dutch re 

'The differential under the conference report on 100 pounds of 

sugartesting 96 degrees (which is the grade of sugar chiefly im- 

ported) is 1.41 cents over one-eighth of 1 cent. The following 

table. shows on this basis the total differential on the respective 
weights of such sugar: 


Brazil, Egypt, . Barbados, Santo Domin 
o sugars from Antigua, Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitts, Brazil, Jamaica, 


Demarara, and St. Croix (West Indies). 
bados, and St. Croix, during the four months 


ed, German refined (fine grade), and German granulated (first marks) during the same period (2.47). 


On 1,000.000 pounds 

On 10,000,000 pounds 
On 100,000,000 pound 
On 1,000,000,000 pounds.. 14 
On 3,000,000,000 pounds 423, 000. 


The duty on this 3,000,000, 000 pounds is 1.95 cents per pound, 


$141.00 
1, 410, 00 
14,100. 00 
,000. 00 
00 


(On 100 poms ince sah th nocpenciacasnschesanevanspncatsarace Tel. 80.0141 | making the total cost of same equal to 4 cents per pound and 
oe 109 pounds 3 3 ut probably over, or a cost of $120,000,000, while the differential, as 
On 100,000 pounds 1410 | above stated, is $423,000. 
Duty on amount necessary to produce 100 
Duty on 100 pounds. F P Differentials. 
Confer- Finance Confer- 
ence com- I d House. Com- Senate. ence com- 
mittee. mittee. mittee. 
Cents. | Cents.| Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. ent. Cents. Cents. 

5 100 59.06 95 40.20 | 146. 68 86.71 | 132. 139.: 05.10 | 40.82 115.74 62.99 55. 65 
31 108 63.75 93 98.5 | 49.24 | 149.16 92.31 144.68 142.64 | 62.06 | 38.34 110.14 60.32 52.36 
96.5 106 63.44 96 102 52.18 | 151.53 97.93 | 137.24 145.81 | 59.12] 35.97 104.52 57.76 50.19 
29 109 73.12 99 105.5 | 55.02 | 153.78 103.16 | 139.6 148.84 | 56.28 | 33.72 99.29 55.93 47.16 
41.5 112 77.81 102 109 57.71 | 155.91 107.52 | 141.99 151.74 | 53.53 | 31.58 94.93 53.01 43.26 
4 115 82. 50 105 112.5 | 60,43 | 157.95 113.31 | 144.22 154.52 | 50.87 | 29.55 89.14 50.78 40.48 
46.5 118 87.19 108 116 63 159.87 118.12 | 148. 157.16 | 48.30 | 27.63 84.33 48.68 931,84 
49 121 91.87 111 119.5 | 65.47 | 161.67 122.74 | 148.31 159.60 | 45.83 | 25.83 79.11 46, 69 35.34 
51.5 124 96.56 111 15 67.85 | 163.56 127.21 | 159.4 161.04 | 43.45 | 23.94 15.24 44.69 33.96 
5t 127 101.25 117 126.5 | 70.14 | 164.95 131.50 | 151.96 164.90 | 41.18 | 22.55 70.95 43.04 30.10 
56.5 130 105.91 120 130 72.33 | 160.41 135.61 | 153.61 166.41 | 38.97 | 21.09 06. 84 41.39 28.59 
59 133 110.62 123 133.5 | 74.42 | 167.77 139.54 | 155.16 188. 86.88 | 19.73 62.91 39.84 26. 60 
61.5 136 115.31 126 137 16.43 | 109 143.30 | 156.57 170.2» | 34.87 | 18.50 59.15 38,43 21.75 
64 130 135 139 140.5 | 78.34 | 170.15 165.25 | 170.15 171.90 | 32.90 | 17.35 87.20 24.85 23.01 
66.5 142 139.19 142 144 80.16 | 171.17 167. 7 171.17 173.58 31.14 16.33 94.07 23.83 21.42 
69 145 143.37 145 147.5 | 81.88 | 172.07 170.14 | 172.07 175.04 | 29.42 | 15.43 32.31 22.93 19.96 
71.5 148 147. 148 151 83.52 | 172. 88 172.65 | 172.88 176.38 | 27.78 | 14.62 29.80 22.12 18. 62 
74 151 151. 55 151 154.5 | 85.06 | 173.55 174.42 | 173.55 177.58 | 26.24 | 13.95 23.08 21.45 17.42 
16.5 154 155.94. 154 158 86.50 | 174.12 176.32 | 174.12 178.65 | 24.80 | 13.38 26.13 20.88 16.35 
19 157 169.12 157 161.5 | 87.85 | 174.58 178.05 | 174.58 179.50 23.45 | 12.82 24.40 20.32 15.41 
81.5 160 164.31 160 165 89.11 | 174.94 179.66 | 174.94 180.41 | 22.19 | 12.58 22.79 20.06 14.59 
84 163 165. 50 163 168.5 | 90.28 | 175.17 181.00 | 175.17 181.09 | 21.0 | 12.33 21.36 19.83 13.91 
85.25 166 171.59 106 172 90.02 | 175.30 181.20 | 175.30 181.63 21.28 | 12.20 21.25 19.70 13.37 
80.45 169 174.64 169 175.5 | 89.08 | 175.30 181.15 | 175.30 182.46 | 2262) 12.20 21.30 19.70 13.54 
E 75 — ae cn 1 » — oe 1 1 eni m — 42) 12.28 21.47 19.78 12.05 
11.30| 18575 202.45 195 LT qu Pah ara test Frase auque tese etr dl cod ERE e vies 
Ave value of raw St. Croix (West Indies) sugars during four months ending April 10. 1897, and upon the average man 

retined (fine grade), and German granulated (first marks), 2.47 during the same — * FEE 


. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ALLEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska, that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. ‘y 

Mr. LODGE. Before that isdone, I desire to make a report from 
the Committee on Printing in order to have poa some copies 
of the tariff bill. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will with- 
hold his motion until I can do that and dispose of one or two other 
small matters from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwill do that, Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. I send to the desk two resolutions for which I 
ask present consideration. ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. I insist, Mr. President, that the report shall 
not be read until there is order in the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Order must be maintained on the 
floor of the Senate and in the galleries. Business will not proceed 
until order is restored. [A pause.] The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. With the number of persons moving about 
the floor of the Senate we can not hear, and I insist upon order. 
There are seats for all in the Chamber, or if not, there is room in 
the cloakrooms. 

Mr. VEST. Or outside. 

Mr. ALLEN. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask the Senator—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

. MASON. Iask unanimous consent to submit a resolution, 
en ena pg a em ebd re 
HALE order, Mr. President. 


Mr. 8 
The VICE-PR ENT. The Chair can not entertain the reso- 
order! 


lution at the present moment. 

Mr. HALE and others, Regular 

Mr. MASON. What is the regular order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
ALLEN] has moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. The question is on that motion. [Putting 
the question.] The ayes appear to prevail. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. PASCO ee his name was called). 
my pair with the Senator from Washington [Mr. WILSON]. 
he were present, I should vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 22; as follows: 


I desire to ees ies 


YEAS—46. 
Aldric Elkins, McEnery, : 
ARN Fair! McMillan, weil. 
eon. Foraker, Maso: Shoup, 
er, Morrill, pooner, 
Carter, ac eve Teller 
T, ^ rose, er, 
Chandler, . erkinsg, Thurston, 
Olark, Hansbrough, Pettus, Turner, 
Cockrell, Hawley, t, Co: Warren, 
Cullom, oar, Platt, N. Y. Wetmore. 
Dav = $ 
De McBride, r, 
NAYS—2. 
Baco! Gorman, Mitchell Turley, 
ER cr ree c m vy 
=; ones, * 
Butler, Lindsay, Roach,” te 
Caffery, Mallory, 3 
Chil 4 Mills, 
NOT VOTINGd-21. 
Cann Mantle, We 
Care Heitfeld, M: Ties en. 
Daniel, Jones, Nev Pasco. Wolcott. _ 
Faulkner, Kenney, Pett W. 
George, Kyle. Rawli 
Gray, cLaurin, Turpie, 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After nine minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is the reso- 
lution reported by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] from 
the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration at this time of House bill 3950, which is a bill to amend 
the act providing a civil government for Alaska. It is a brief 
bill, and will take but a minute. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from North Dakota to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill named by him? 


Mr. HOAR and Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let it be read for in- 
formation. 

Mr. PASCO. I qmi itis understood that the bill is not to 
disturb the regular order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The Chairso understands. The bill 


"will be read for information, subject to objection. 


Mr. BERRY. The unfinished business is not to be set aside, 
Iunderstand, by the consideration of the bill of the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the re- 
quest is for unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill. 
ue PASCO, I want to know if objection can be made at any 

e: 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection may be made at any time 
after the reading of the bill. 

The Secretary read the bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 8 of 
the act entitled “An act oe a civil government for Alaska,” 
approved May 17, 1884, to create the office of surveyor-general for 
A: and for other purposes, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That section 
8 of an act entitled “An act providing a civil government for Alaska” be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the words “the commis- 
sioner. provided for by this act to reside in Sitka shall be ex officio register 
of said land office, the clerk provided for by this act shall be ex officio 
receiver of public mon and the marshal proved for by this act shall be 
ex officio surveyor-general of said District." 

SEC. 2. That there shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a surveyor-general for the District of 

embracing one surveying district. 

SEC. 3. That the surveyor-general of Alaska shall receive a salary at the 
rate of $2,000 per annum. 

Szc. 4. That the President is authorized and empowered, in his discretion, 
to divide said Terri into two land districts and to designate the bounda- 
riesthereof, and he is authorized and empowered to appoint, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a register of said additio 1 land office 
and receiver of public moneys therefor, and in case of the creation of such 
additional land district the surveyor-general shall serve in both districts. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to cónsider the bill. 

The bill was reported tothe Senate without amendment, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. GEAR. I ask unanimous consent at this time for the con- 
sideration of a joint resolution which will not take any time. If 
it does, I will withdraw it. 
ee The title of the joint resolution will 

sta 

The SECRETARY. A joint resolution (S. R. 60) 
the publication and distribution of the map of the United States. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. TURPIE. I object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. GEAR. All right. 


SENATE PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS, 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have three resolutions which I am 
instructed to report by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent enses of the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the ts? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES of Neva Iam instructed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] on the 23d instant, to report it 
with an amendment, and I ask for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be allowed and paid to John Irwin, jr., late clerk of 
the Committee on Privil and Elections, from the contingent fund of the 


Senate, $700, as compensation for his services in the preparation of the A - 
dix to Senate Election Cases, authorized by Qoncu — resolution of 


roviding for 


The amendment reported by the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent 8 of the Senate was to strike out 
** $700 " and insert $600.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS IN SENATE TERRACE, 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iam instructed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TELLER] on the 22d instant, to report it favorably and 
without amendment. I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be authorized to employ a Pompatent 
8 to index and arrange the documents in the file rooms of the Official 

porters in the Senate terrace, panh pemon to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate a sum not to ex: $300. = 
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Mr. COCKRELL. What is that for? 

Mr. TELLER. That is a resolution which I introduced. The 
documents which our Official Reporters have to go to in makin 
up their RECORD have been very much disturbed and disarran 
by some work which has been done in the room where their docu- 
ments are located, and the Sergeant-at-Arms thinks it is necessary 
Ud rade them rearranged. The Reporters are very anxious to have 
it done. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I made an examination of the matter 
and found how much the whole work will cost, and the officers 
estimate that about $300 will cover it. 'The resolution is limited 
to a sum not to exceed that amount. 
^ Mr. TELLER. It is very important that the work should be 


one. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. : 
The resolution was agreed to. 

DIGEST OF DECISIONS AND PRECEDENTS. 


Mr.JONES of Nevada. Iam instructed by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. GRAY] on the 16th instant, to report it favorably 
and without amendment. I ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


e rivileges," etc.. with certai: 
nde. er direction of for the use of the 


Senate. Any special services required and rendered in the execution of this 
order shall be paid for out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Resolved, That 100 additional copies be printed and bound for distribution 
by the compiler. 

Mr. HOAR., Should not that resolution contain a clause to add 
any decisions which have been made since the original document 
was printed? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I think the resomtion includes that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ought not that resolution to come from the 
Committee on Printinge : A 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It was considered by the Committee on 
Printing in the first instance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has been before both 
the Committee on Printing and the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent nses of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. t the resolution be again read. 


The vv udi ayain read the resolution. 
Mr. COCKR That is a very queer resolution. It simply 
authorizes this compilation, and there is no appropriation made 


for the printing of it. It is to be a revision, and I do not under- 
stand what can be done under this resolution if it shall be agreed 
to. Let the resolution be read again, so that we may see what 
can be done under it. 

Mr. HOAR. The resolution merely provides for the reprinting 
of a former document. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Have we the right to pay for this work out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate if it exceeds $500? I think it 
will be sure to exceed $500 in cost. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The cost is not to exceed $500; and I 
think we have a right to pay up to that amount. 

Mr. BERRY. I object to the further consideration of the reso- 
lution. kt is not in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolution 
will lie over. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BRowwiING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue 
for the Government and to enco the indus of the United 
States; and it was thereupon signed by the Vice-President. 

PAY OF EMPLOYEES. 

Mr. ALLISON. I askfor the present consideration of House 
joint resolution No. 82, to which I think there will be no objec- 
tion. I ask that it may be read, and if any Senator objects to its 
consideration I will withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read for 
information, subject to objection. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the 
officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives 
on the day following adjournment; and, by unanimousconsent, the 
Penn, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consider- 
ation. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. HAWLEY. On behalf of the absent Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WELLINGTON] who is chairman of the Committee to 


Establish the University of the United States, I ask an order to 
print a report of the committee, giving a carefully prepared his- 
torical and argumentative account of all movements in the direc- 
tion of a national university. I have the approval of the Commit- 
tee on Printing, and I have an estimate of the cost. 

Mr. WALT L. What is it? 

Mr. HAWLEY. A report of the Committee to Establish the 
University of the United States; a majority report, probably. It 
came to me from the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. WALTHALL. There has been no meeting of the commit- 
tee this session. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will state what is the request made of me. He 
instructed a gentleman familiar with this subject to prepare a full 
historical and argumentative statement of what has seh done 
since the beginning of the Government, etc., the arguments of 
up Co of the movement throughout the United States. 

Mr. WALTHALL. That has been done several times. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If so, the documents are exhausted and the 
statements are incomplete. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I object, Mr. President. There has been 
no meeting of the committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Very well. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of executive business. 
After twenty-five minutes spent in executive session the doors 
were reopened, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
a coneurrent resolution authorizing the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives to close the pres- 
ent session by adjourning their re tive Houses on Saturday 
July 24, at 9 o'clock p. m., in which it requested the concurrence 
of Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers 
and employees of the Senate and House of Representativeseon the 
day following adjournment; and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice-President. 

PRINTING OF TARIFF LAW. 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Printing, reported the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution; which was considered by unani- 
mous consent, and to: 

Resolved. by the Ste sine House of tatives concurring), That there 
be printed for the use of Congress 50,000 copies of the tariff law of 1897 in 
panpa form with paper cover, to be apportioned as follows: 25,000 copies 

or use of the House of Representatives, 10,000 copies for the use of the 
Senate, and 15,000 copies for the use of the Committee on Finance of the Senate. 


COMPILATION OF TREATIES. 

On motion of Mr. LODGE, the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trolthe Contingent of the Senate was discharged from 
the further consideration of the joint resolution (S. R. 64) pro- 
viding for a compilation of all treaties now in force between the 
United States and any foreign government. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution; which was 
read, as follows: 


k 
time made by the United Sta refer- 
ence to the page and volume where the text of the same may be found, the 
whole to be carefully indexed by countries and by subject-matters. 'Thero 
shall be printed 1,500 copies of said volume: 1.000 forthe use of the House of 
Representatives and for the use of the Senate. 

The joint resolution was re to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engr for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CUSTOMS LAWS. 


On motion of Mr. ALLISON, the Senate reconsidered the vote 
by which the resolution this day submitted by him, providing for 
the pies i of a comparative statement of the customs laws, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and they are hereby, directed, 
during the recess of Congress. to prepare a comparative statement of the 
customs laws from 1890 to 1897, inclusive, ther with official statistics and 
official data relating thereto; and the provisions of the Senate resolution of 
March 19, 1897, are hereby continued in force for this purpose. 

ALFREDO H. HUGNET. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, 
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and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of July 16 instant, as follows: 

** Resolved, That the President be requested to send to the Senate, if in his 
opinion it is not incompatible with the public interests, all the information 
in ssion of the Government relating to the arrest of Alfredo H. Hugnet, 
a citizen of the United States, on or about the 6th of September, 1896, and his 
imprisonment in Habana, Cuba, by Spanish authority, and the see pu that 
were preferred against him. if any. and as to the process under which he was 
arrested and 3 the place and manner of his imprisonment, and 
his treatmest while he was in prison. If he was released, whether any and 
was conditions were imposed upon him as the conditions of his release from 

rison "'— 
£ I transmit herewith a communication from the Secretary of State and the 


correspondence requested. 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, July 24, 1897. 1 - 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the followin 
concgrrent, resolution of the House of Representatives; whic 
was read: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
be authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respective 
Houses on Saturday, July 24, at 9 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamen- 

tary inquiry upon that resolution. It has been the uniform prac- 
tice of the Senate since I have been here, without any variation at 
all, when a resolution of this character came from the House, to 
refer it to the Committee on Appropriations. That practice, of 
course, has interpreted the will of the Senate heretofore upon mat- 
ters of this kind, and it is predicated, if I may be permitted to say 
so, upon this state of law: A motion made in the Senate by any 
Senator to adjourn, whether under the rule to the next day or to 
a day certain from any previous time, is a motion that that Sen- 
ator has a right to make as a privileged question whenever some- 
body else is not on the floor or whenever the Senate is not divid- 
ing. and to have it acted upon without debate. 
That is a motion originating in this body; itis the privilege of a 
Senator; but the House of Representatives can not make a motion 
in the Senate to adjourn. The House can only send us their reso- 
lution; and every resolution that comes from the House of Repre- 
sentatives is open to debate and open to amendment. It being a 
resolution from the House of Representatives and not originating 
in this body, it is not controlled by the rule of the Senate which 
relates to motions that do originate in this body. 

Then, of course, the House can not impose upon the Senate the 
consideration of any question as a matter of privilege and as also 
a matter that must be considered by us without debate, because 
if the House could do that, or if we could do the same thing in 
respect of the House, the House could at any moment at all inter- 
rupt the business of the Senate and compel us to stop it, no matter 
how important it might be in our estimation, and proceed with- 
out debate to the consideration of a subject that they themselves 
submitted to us. 

Therulesin regard to adjournment found in Jefferson’s Manual 
and those found in our rules of procedure relate to matters of ad- 
journment that arise, as I have stated, within each House, and not 
to the concurrent action of the two Houses. I maintain, sir, that 
no concurrent action can be had between the two Houses erp 
by a vote of the Senate, on which vote every Senator has the right 
to offer his amendment, Oftentimes I have seen the day changed 
here. When the House has 9 a certain day, I have seen 
the day changed by the action of the Senate to a different time, 
and I have heard uniformly as much debate about it as the Senate 
chose to engage in. I make the parliamentary inquiry whether 
the resolution is not subject to a reference to a committee, and 
also whether it is not subject to amendment and to debate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems to me that the parliamentary inquiry 
is simply a hypothetical question. If the Senator raises the point 
of order that the resolution is not in order, then he might expect 
the presiding officer of this body to decide that question: But it 
seems to ine that it is no part of the duty of a presiding officer to 
answer hypothetical questions. I did not understand that the 
Senator from Alabama made any point of order in regard to the 
present consideration of the resolution. If that matter is before 
the Senate, either upon a point of order or in any other way, I 
shall be glad to make some suggestions upon the other side of the 

uestion. 

y Mr. MORGAN. Ido not make the point of order because I 
desire to give the Chair an opportunity to express his opinion upon 
the parliamentary situation, and because there is a regular order 
before the Senate which might interrupt the resolution, and which 
would interrupt it, no doubt. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
THURSTON] is entitled to the floor and will take it upon the pend- 
ing resolution. Strictly speaking, the adjournment resolution is 


not in order because it interferes with the regular order now before 
the Senate, and I therefore, at the suggestion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, make that preliminary question. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It seems very clear that the reason given b 
the Senator from Alabama why the resolution is not in order woul 
not hold. If it can not ever displace the regular order, a resolu- 
tion of adjournment never could be considered by this body, and 
we would be kept in continuons session. That seems to me very 
clear. It appears to me that if a resolution of final adjournment 
is not a privileged motion, no privileged motion can be made in 
this body. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not so stated. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Under the rules of the Senate any question 
relating to adjournment—— 

Mr. MORGAN. It is not classed as a privileged motion. 

Mr. ALDRICH, Is alwaysin order and takes precedence of all 
other motions, 

Mr. MORGAN. Can the Senator point ont in Jefferson’s Man- 
ual or in any rule of the Senate where a motion for the final ad- 
journment of the two bodies is a privileged motion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The last clause of the twenty-second rule, I 
think, states distinctly that all questions relating to adjournment 
take precedence of all other motions, and must be considered and 
proceeded with without debate. . 

Mr. MORGAN. That does not make it a question of privilege, 

Mr. ALDRICH. It does make it a question of privilege—— 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not think so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Because it gives such motions precedence over 
all other motions and all other business, without debate. 

Mr. MORGAN. The House has no privilege on the floor of the 
Senate. Privileges belong to members of this body. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But this resolution is Here and it is to be pro- 
ceeded with under the rules of the Senate and in accordance with 
the ordinary rules of parliamentary law. It must be disposed of, 
and such resolutions have always been disposed of in the ordinary 
course of business without discussion and immediately. 

Mr. BERRY. No; not without debate. 

Mr, MORGAN. I appeal to the Senator from Iowa, who has 
been a member of the Committee on Appropriations for years, if 
these resolutions have not uniformly been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations? 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me to read 
to him one Senate rule which I think has escaped his memory for 
the moment? 

Mr. MORGAN. Key good. 

Mr. HOAR. Very seldom anything escapes it. . It is the fifth 
clause of Rule VII: 


The presiding officer may at any ue lay, and it shall be in order at any 
time for a Senator to move to la fore the Senate any bill or other matter 
sent to the Senate by the dent or the House of resentatives, and 
any question pending at that time shall be suspended for this purpose. 


Now, if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me just one moment, 
it was my recollection of the existence of that rule that caused me 
to say that I doubted as to whether it was not in order for the 
matter coming from the House to be considered; that is to say 

x AR, That was the foundation of what I was about to 
say. 
"Mr. MORGAN. Now, if the Senator will allow meto change 

Mr. PASCO, I should like to ask what is before the Senate? 

Mr. MORGAN. Is the resolution before the Senate? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It has been laid before the Senate. 

Mr. PASCO. It is not yet before the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. It was laid before the Senate by the Chair. 

Mr. PASCO. It was simply read; that is all, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair under therule did lay the 
aap resolution of the House of Representatives before the 

mate. 

Mr. MORGAN. Then I move to refer it to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

r. HOAR. The rule se ei that any matter from the House 
of Representatives may be laid before the Senate at any time by 
the Chair in his discretion or may called up by any Senator in 
his discretion. This matter has been laid before the Senate by the 
Chair in his discretion, and the pending business was interrupted 
for that purpose. The Senator from Alabama says with great 
propriety, and with that exactness of comprehension that distin- 
guishes him, that in such a case it has been the habit of the Senate 
to move to refer a resolution of this class to the Committee on 
Appropriations. That is true. But if that be true, it involves the 
proposition, and it is also equally true, that the Senate may make 
any other pee Sep of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. do not doubt that. 

Mr. HOAR. And I move, if it be in order, that the Senate con- 
cur in the resolution of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MORGAN. A motion to refer has precedence. 


1897. 


Mr. PASCO. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. I desire my motion, if it bein order, to be stated by 
the Chair as the pending motion before the Senator from Florida 

roceeds. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that the Senate concur in the resolution of the House of 
Representatives. j 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I do not think that this resolution 
can be now considered if an objection is made, and I call attention 
to Rule XIV, clause 5, which reads: 

5. All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration unless by unani- 
mous consent the Senate shall otherwise direct. 

I admit, Mr. President, that a bill, or a message from the Presi- 
dent, or a message from the House of Representatives can be pre- 
sented to the Senate; bnt it does not necessarily follow that it 
comes up at once for consideration. That matter is controlled by 
the rule I have read. It can only be taken up for consideration 
to-day by the unanimous consent of the Senate. 

If the Senator from Alabama enters an objection, all of these 
motions which are being made now by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. by the Senator from Alabama, or by any other Senator, 
necessarily go over until the next legislative day. They can not 
now be considered unless by the unanimous consent of the Senate 
it shall be otherwise ordered. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PASCO. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. Does the Senator think that that rule applies 
to a resolution of the House of Representatives that we adjourn 
to-night? 

Mr. PASCO. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SPOONER. And that it should lie over until Monday next? 

Mr. PASCO. Undoubtedly; it can only be considered by unan- 
imous consent to-day. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Of course. 

Mr. PASCO. When the House of Representatives sends over 
such a resolution as that, they are supposed to understand the 
rules of the Senate and they are sup to understand that this 
matter can not be considered here to-day except by unanimous 
consent. If a bill should come over to the Senate from the House 
of Representatives to-day, under the rule of the Senate it could 
not even be read the first time to-day, for the first clause of Rule 
XIV provides: , 

1. Whenever a bill or joint resolution shall be offered, its introduction shall, 
if objected to, be postponed for one day. 

It matters not whether it comes from a committee of the Senate, 
whether it comes from the House of Representatives, or whether 
it comes from a Senator on this floor; it can be laid before the 
Senate, and it remains on the table until the next day, under the 
rules of the Senate, if there is objection to immediate action. 
The Senate can proceed at once to the consideration of a bill, a 
joint resolution, or a message from the House to the Senate only 
by general consent, and we can, if we see fit, by unanimous con- 
sent, act now on this resolution, but not otherwise. 

These are positive and direct rules; and if there are any excep- 
tions to them, the burden of pons out those exceptions is upon 
Senators who contend that the course prescribed by them should 
not be followed. If these are privileged questions, then the ques- 
tion of privilege must be shown by some other rule which sets 
forth that they are privileged questions. 

The rule to which the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
called attention has no reference whatever to this matter. That 
was simply as to the precedence of motions in the Senate—mat- 
ters relating to the adjournment of the Senate. They do not deal 
with the question of concurrent resolutions coming here from the 
House of Representatives, but “go with the question of the 
adjournment of the Senate, and I call the attention of the Senator 
from Rhode Island to the third clause of Rule XXII, which says: 


fpi rie question is pending, no motion shall be received but— 
o adjourn. 

To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall be to 
a day certain. 


* * * * $ * * 

Which several motions shall have precedence as they stand arranged. 

"Those motions are simply with reference to the adjournment of 
the Senate, not to the final adjournment of the two Houses of 
Con . The latter is a constitutional function. The manner 
in which the two Houses of Congress shall be adjourned is laid 
down in the Constitution of the United States. Neither of the 
two Houses can adjourn for more than three days at a time with- 
out having the consent of the other. 

Sow, I call attention to the third paragraph of Rule XXII. It 
reads: 
dato adjourm to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall be toa 

y certain. 

Not the two Houses of Congress, but when the Senate ad- 
journ." Rule XXII applies simply to the question of the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate. 
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Mr. President, what are we acting on? We are acting on a 
resolution coming over from the House of Representatives. The 
form of that resolution comes from Jefferson's Manual, and I call 
attention to the language to be found on page 146 of the Senate 
Manual. Other matters are referred to iu the early part of the 
sentence, and then it goes on to say: 

In other cases it is declared by the joint vote authorizing the President of 
the Senate and Speaker to close the session on a fixed day, which is usually 
in the following form. 

Then follows the very form which the House of Representatives 
has sent over here: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives be authorized to 
Fuel whe present session by adjourning their respective Houses on the — 

That is a concurrent resolution, and, as I have already said, it 
must, under Rule XIV, clause 5, lie over one day for considera- 
tion, unless by unanimous consent the Senate shall otherwise di- 
rect. Mr. President, that is the law. a 

Mr. ALDRICH. Is the Senator aware—I apes he is—that 
under the clause which he has read it has been the uniform prac- 
tice in the House of Representatives—and there are numerous 
decisions upon that point—that a motion made in that form is at 
all times a privileged motion? 

Mr. PASCO. I stated before that the burden of showing that 
this is a privileged motion is upon a Senator who contends that it 
is a privileged motion, and that must be shown by the rales of 
the Senate. Whenever a Senator can point toarule which makes 
this a privile, question, then he will have carried his point. 
The law is as I have stated. 

What is the practice? Ihave been in the Senate a little more 
than ten years, and I have seen a number of these final adjourn- 
ments. As the Senator from Alabama [Mr. ADAM IRAE a 
little while ago, there has been a uuiform practice which has pre- 
vailed with reference to these matters. When a resolution for 
final adjournment has come over from the House of Representa- 
tives, i£ has invariably, without a single exception, been referred 
tothe Committee on Appropriations, and the Committee on Appro- 

riations—— 

- Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator is mistaken about that. I re- 
member when the last tariff bill was under consideration, at the 
close of a session like this, the resolution for final adjournment 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. Such resolutions are 
simply referred as a matter of convenience to the committee hav- 
ing charge of the business before the Senate at the close of a ses- 
sion. The Senate could refer this resolution to a committee 
unquestionably, if it saw fit to do so. 

r. PASCO. Itmay be that such resolutions have been referred 
to another committee. That is not a question of substance. Per- 
haps it would have been better if I had said that such resolutions 
are invariably referred to a committee. The remark of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] confirms that statement. 
It is a matter of little consequence whether such a resolution is in 
every case referred to the Committee on Appropriations or whether 
there was a single exception when such a resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. I will admit that, as it is not a 
point of substance. 

Mr. ALLISON. Such resolutions have generally been referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations for the reason that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations generally has the information neces: 
to inform the Senate when it will be possible to adjourn; that is 
to say, we can not adjourn until the appropriation bills have been 

, and of course the Committee on Appropriations usually 
is in possession of information in relation to those bills before the 
Senate can be placed in possession of such information. That is 
the reason for such a reference. But now certainly there is no 
reason to refer this resolution to the Committee on Appropriations 
because all of the appropriation bills have been disposed of, and 
there is certainly no reason to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, because that committee clearly has disposed 
of the only important question before it at the present session. 

Mr. PASCO. The resolution might very properly be referred 
to the Committeeon Rules; but the particular committee to which 
such a resolution should be referred is not a matter of impor- 
tance. 

The point I made was that during the more than ten years I 
have been here such resolutions have been referred exactly as 
stated by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan]. The com- 
mittee has taken charge of them, and I do not remember—though 
my memory may be at fault—a single instance where such a 
resolution has been reported back on the same day it was sent to 
the committee; but the reference has always been made; and it 
could be made now, it could be made to-day by general consent, 
or it can be made on Monday by a vote of the Senate. 

But it can not even be referred toa committeeif a single objection 
be made, for an objection now carries the resolution over until 
Monday. But if nobody makes the point—and Ido not know that 
it has been made—I think the rule should be carried out, and that 
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the resolution should lie over until the next legislative day before 
it is considered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I make the point. 

Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in reply to a remark 
made by the Senator from Iowa (Mr. ALLISON]. Has any motion 
made in this body to adjourn to a day certain or any other motion 
of adjournment ever been referred to a committee? Has anybody 
ever heard of a motion to adjourn in this body being referred to 
a committee? What have we been doing here during all these 
years in referring resolutions coming from the House of Repre- 
sentatives to committees, if the House of Representatives had the 
privilege of having them passed upon instantly, without a refer- 
ence and without debate? 

That is the reason why I said, Mr. President, that the House of 
Representatives has no privileges on this floor of thatkind. They 
are privileges, so far as they exist, of Senators. If we are going to 
lay down a precedent here for the sake of a matter of convenience, 
or to get rid of an inconvenience, it is going. to come back to 
plague us very much. There is no reason on this Saturday after- 
noon why the Senate of the United States should violate all the 

recedents and all of its rules and, on the demand of the House of 
presentatives, pass upon this resolution to-day, when I have 
got the right to interpose an objection to it, it being a resolution— 
and there being no exception at all—and to say that this resolu- 
tion can not be considered nien my objection to-day. 

There may be reasons of the most important character why that 
resolution should not be considered to-day, and I do object most 
solemnly and most seriously that the House of Representatives 
has no right to send anything here that takes away from me the 
rivilege, under the rules of the Senate, of having a matter of this 

ind, originating in another body, laid over for consideration until 
to-morrow. I have got that right, the AT given to me in the 
rules of this Senate, derived expressly and directly from the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Senate has affirmed it, has 
granted it to me. Istand here a Senator from Alabama demand- 
ing it, and if you take it away from me, you simply violate the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama speaks 
of this question as if it were a question of the privilege of the 
House of Representatives to require the Senate to take up and 
act summarily upon certain business. It isnot at all a question 
of the privilege of the House of Representatives. It is a ques- 
tion of the privilege of the Senate entirely, and that privilege of 
the Senate is a privilege inherent in the subject itself. 

Mr. MORGAN. There is no such thing, if the Senator will 
allow me, as the privilege of the Senate. There is the privilege 
of a Senator, but not of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I think it is a privilege of the Senate; and I think, 
Mr. President, that this is a very serious and important claim 
made by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. MorGan], and absolutely unheard of in our 
whole parliamentary history—the claim that this body has so tied 
itself up by itsrules that it can not adjourn withoutthe consent of 
every singlemember, although the Capitol may be on fire; although, 
as was the case three or four times during the Revolutionary war, 
the enemy was at the gates of the city; although, as was the case 
at least once during the war of 1812, the enemy was at the gate; 
and although, as mans have happened half a dozen times during 
the late war, the soldiers of the rebellion might have been at the 

te 
eM: MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, under such cir- 
cumstances, did he ever hear of any difficulty in getting every- 
body to consent to an adjournment? ; 

Mr. HOAR, Ithink there might possibly bea time when, out 
of 90 Senators, there would be one traitor who desired the destruc- 
tion of the Government and the destruction of the Senate itself. 

Mr. MORGAN. He could not keep the balance of them in the 
Chamber, could he? 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Tigh} of this body to deal with this sub- 
ject as a question of the highest privilege never has been ques- 
tioned till this moment, and, as I have said, it is a right of the 
body itself and a right growing out of the character and nature 
of the subject itself. en RuleXXIV 8 that all motions 
relating to adjournment should be decided without debate, it 
meant to cover unquestionably, as nobody will doubt, every 
motion relating to adjournment which could be made under the 
rules of the Senate. Does anybody Ga it was meant to ex- 
clude from that provision the higher and more important motion 
for a final adjournment which requires the assent of the House 
of Representatives? £ " 

Mr. PASCO. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him for 
a moment? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator says all motions to adjourn. If he 
will refer to 19, Rule —the rule which I presume he 
intended torefer to—he will see that it does not say any such thing. 
It says, ** Which several motions." 

Mr. HOAR, And the motions." 
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Mr. PASCO. No, sir. Which several motions shall have 
precedence as they stand arranged;" and the several motions are 
the motion to adjourn, the motion to adjourn to a day certain, 
and so forth. . 

Mr. HOAR. The latter portion of the clause is what I referred to. 

Mr. ALDRICH. There is a semicolon there. 

Mr. HOAR. The motions relating to adjournment, etc., shall 
be decided without debate. 

Mr. PASCO. It reads which several motions," and then it 
refers to them. It is the same thing. : 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that it does not. I do not put that 
clause as controlling this question in terms, but there is undoubtedly 
arule providing for motions made in the Senate when a measure is 
pending. My proposition was that when the Senate had carefull 
provided for the immediate consideration, to the exclusion of ail 
other business and without debate, of all of the motions which its 
own rules provide for an adjournment, it is preposterous to sup- 

ose that they meant to require this body to go on for days per- 
aps in debate, or to put off on a single motion to another sem for 
debate, themoreimportant, andsometimes morenecessary, motion, 

EU under the Constitution, requires the consent of the other 
ouse. 

Therefore, when a concurrent resolution for adjournment comes 
here, it is laid before the body at the discretion of the Chair, or at 
the discretion of any single member who may call for it. When 
it is before the body, the motion to concur is in substance and 
effect a motion made by a Senator to adjourn, with all the privi- 
leges and with the entire standing in all respects that the motion 
would have if it were a simple motion to adjourn from day to day. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion just there? 

Mr. HOAR. I will when I finish the sentence I have begun. 

Mr. President, what I have stated has been the universal prac- 
tice of this body, certainly ever since I have studied its history. 
Resolutions for final adjournment frequently come here from the 
other body, according to my recollection, on the very day when 
the final adjoarnment takes place; or such resolutions have been 
sent over by this body to the other House on the very day when 
final adjournment takes piace; I can remember certainly one or 
two instances, and I think the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] 
will remember them, where motions which haye been adopted by 
both bodies have been rescinded by the bodies when it has been 
necessary by reason of some delay in the Damage of appropriation 
bills to revoke the adjournment resolution, and it has been done 
from half hour to half hour during the night. 

Mr. MORGAN. And they have been oftentimes amended, too. 

Mr. HOAR. And oftentimes amended, too. 

Mr. MORGAN. Our rules absolutely prohibit any amendment 
of a motion to adjourn, and if our rules apply to it—— 

Mr. HOAR. Iam not speaking as to the rule. 

Mr. MORGAN. If our rules as to adjourning apply to resolu- 
tions for final adjournment, how could we ever get an amendment? 

Mr. ALDRICH. You say they do not apply. 

Pee T ORGAN . No; they do not apply at all. Parliamentary 
w applies. 
Mr. HOAR. I like always to be courteous, but I hardly think 

it is fair to ask a Senator who is on the floor to yield for a conver- 

sation between the Senator from Rhode Island and the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HOAR. tainly. ) 

Mr. MORGAN. Here is a resolution coming from the House of 
Representatives inviting us to concur with them in agreeing to 
adjourn to-night at 9 o'clock. 

e Senator says that is not debatable. Now, supposing that 
that resolution comes in, and the Senator from Iowa should rise 
and state here, **I think it would be very unfortunate for the Sen- 
ate to adjourn, because we have an unfinished appropriation bill 
or an unfinished resolution relating to an appropriation bill which 
the Senate ought to act upon before we adjourn." 

Prsi HOAR. That applies equally to every daily motion to 
adjourn, 

Mr. MORGAN. No; that would not be debatable, according 
e the proposition insisted upon by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, motion is made to 
adjourn at 5 or half past 4, and a Senator says, If you will sey 
another half hour, we can get to such a place, and then we wi 
adjourn.” That is done by unanimous consent. It is not done 
under the ryle, and undoubtedly any Senator would obtain unan- 
imous consent here if he would state with reasonable brevity any 
gravė and serious reason. My- proposition is that this is a ques- 
tion of the highest privilege, and when it is before the Senate it 
has, from the nature and necessity of the subject, all the priv- 
ileges and all the qualifications and is subject to all the rules which 
apply to a motion to adjourn made in the Senate. 

. WHITE. I wish to state for the information of the Senate, 
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as I am satisfied the other side of the Chamber must be unaware 
of the fact, that a Presidential message sent to Congress a few 
moments ago states that it is most necessary that we should pass 
a law providing for the appointment of a currency commission at 
this session, and it can not be that the President will look with 
satisfaction upon an adjournment as early as 9 o’clock to-night. 
Iam somewhat surprised that the motion to adjourn has thus 
been pressed. It seems to me that it will embarrass my friends 
on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, it seems to me that when the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] admits that the resolu- 
tion can be amended he thereby admits that it is open to debate. 
A motion to adjourn in the Senate can not be amended and can 
not be debated. No word can be said in regard to it if objection 
is made and the rules are enforced. But here is a resolution that 
is open to amendment, and if the Senator from Alabama sees 

roper to offer an amendment that the time shall be changed to 
10 o'clock, or until Monday, he has a right to give the reasons 
why the other hour would be the better time. 
. HOAR. Will the Senator from Arkansas pardon me for one 
statement? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. A motion to take a recess or to adjourn to a day 
certain in the House of Representatives is not debatable. 

Mr. BERRY. It is not here. 

Mr. HOAR. Not here, but it is a common form of filibustering 
in the other House to move to take a recess for five minutes—— 

Mr. BERRY. That part of it is debatable. 

Mr. HOAR. No. 

Mr. BERRY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The Speaker issued 
a book some time ago in which he expressly states that it is de- 
batable. If I had the book before me, I could show it. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me one moment—— 

Mr. BERRY. Permit me for a moment, and then I will yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. Irepeat,that the rule read 
by the Senator refers to a motion to adjourn from day to day or 
toa day certain by the Senate; and such motions are not debat- 
able. It has no reference to a joint resolution or a concurrent 
resolution coming from the other House, and the very moment, I 
repeat, you admit that it can be amended, you are bound to admit 
that it is debatable. If the Senator from Iowa should come in 
here and offer an amendment and say, Mr. President, I move to 
amend the resolution and make it 9 o'clock Monday night, because 
an Appropriation bill is pending which can not be disposed of by 
9 o’clock to-night,” every man in the Senate knows he has a right 
to say it, and yet, according to the construction of the rule made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, he would not be permitted to 
open his mouth in regard to it. It is not true. It does not appiy 
to a concurrent resolution, and I think anyone who will read the 
rules and the decisions made in the House of Representatives will 
come clearly to that view. 

Iam sorry the Senator from Alabama did not state why he ob- 
jected. We all know what is behind this. We know the reasons 
why an adjournment is desired by some Senators, and why the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Kansas do not desire 
an adjournment atsoearly an hour. A resolution has been pend- 
ing here for a zood many days on which they have sought to get 
a vote, and have asked unanimous consent that a time be fixed for 
a vote. It is with reference to the Union Pacific Railroad. The 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator from Kansas insist that 
unless that resolution is passed the Government will lose $50,000,- 
000, probably, before we come herein December. They have a 
right to have a vote on the proposition. If a majority of the Sen- 
ate are against it, they can move to lay it on the table. If a 
majority of the Senate are for it, it ought to be voted upon. 

esterday, when Senators on the other side were so desirous of 
having a vote on the tariff bill, there were some Senators here who 
proposed to make conditions about the vote; that an agreement 
should be had on the Pacific railroads resolution; but there were 
a number of other Senators who said that they would not mix up 
the two; that it was not right and proper to establish a rule in 
the Senate by which one measure should be made to depend upon 
another. Therefore the Senator from Alabama withdrew his op- 
position to a vote on the tariff bill. 

J insist that he has a right to have a vote on the resolution and 
to see whether a majority of the Senate is in favor of it or not. 
Do the Republican Senators wish to establish a precedent in this 
body that it can by delay, by refusing unanimous consent, pre- 
vent votes on important motions of this kind? If so, they will 
establish a precedent which will be used hereafter in a great many 
cases where it ought not to be used. Now, you have had a vote 
on the tariff bill. ed reais it. This resolutionis an important 
one, It is important, if it passes at all, that it shall be passed dur- 
ing this session, and if you will indicate any hour between now 
and 9 o'clock when the Senate can express its opinion on the Pacific 
railroad resolution, I have no doubt you can get unanimous con- 
sent to pass the adjournment resolution, and do it without a viola- 
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tion of the rules of the Senate. It seems to me the proper thing 


would be for the Senator from Kansas to ask unanimous consent 
to fix some time between now and 9 o'clock when a vote may be 
taken on the Pacitic railroad resolution. 

Mr. THURSTON. Mr. President, about two weeks ago some 
of the Senators on the other side moved to take up the resolution 
which, as I have stated, in my judgment would put a stop to the 
best possible solution of the Union Pacific Railroad situation. 
Senators on the other side knew that there were just about six 
days in which the resolution could be considered without running 
its consideration into the report of the conference committee. 
For all those six days the Senators on the other side who profess 
to desire a vote on the question took up the time of the Senate and 
the time of the country in discussing it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ishould ike to ask who it was that objected to 
taking up the resolution for consideration in the first place? 

Mr. THURSTON. I was cvposed to taking it up, and I voted 
against taking it up, but it was taken up, nevertheless, and, as I 
say, Senators on the other side, for six long days, knowing that 
probably those were the only days which could be given at this 
extraordinary session for the consideration of the resolution, occu- 

died it practically all themselves, to the exclusion of every other 
nator on this floor who had asserted a desire to discuss the reso- 
Intion upon the other side. 

If Senators on the other side had been content at the beginning 
of the discussion to show a di ition to divide time fairly upon 
this floor, and had not used it all up themselves to the exclusion of 
the opposition, had not occupied it in filling the RECORD of the 
Senate with all their wild assertions upon the subject, I think 
there would have been no difficulty about making a fair and equi- 
table arrangement for its discussion and its final determination. 

I have been accustomed all my life to practice at the bar. At 
the bar it is always considered that in equity and justice, for fair 
play, the advocates of both sides shall have equal opportunity and 
equal time before they shall ever be required to submit tbeir case 
to the judge or jury. It would be a matter nonprofessional in 
character for an advocate to take up all the timein sight and then 
insist that the case should go to the jury without giving the other 
side an opportunity to be heard. 

hope the Senate will permit this discussion to go on until there 
has been fair debate on the part of at least three Senators on this 
side who desire to be heard, not to the great and extraordinary 
and unnecessary length that the Senators on the other side of this 
question were heard, but for fair debate, for a reasonable presen- 
tation,for a chance to answer the many hours' debate with which 
the RECORD has been filled. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me to 
make a ees 

Mr. THURSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam one Senator who has desired to speak on 
the Pacific railroad resolution. I have not had an opportunity 
todo so. The Senator from Nebraska says there are three who 
wish to speak against the resolution. I am ready to forego what- 
ever time I might use in speaking on it, and 1 ask the Senator 
from Nebraska to state how much time he and his two confeder- 
ates need in 8 resolution, and then I will ask the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to fix an hour for voting on the 
resolution, giving all the time that may be necessary. 

Mr. THURSTON. I do not yield to a Senator who uses the 
language which the Senator from North Carolina has used on this 
oceasion. Ihave no confederate, Mr. President, on this floor or 
elsewhere. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not mean it in an offensive sense. I mean 
the Senator's assistants, or his colleagues, or his friends. 

Mr. THURSTON. There are Senators on this floor, and man 
of them, who believe with me that in this whole Pacific rai 
resolution there is simply a desire to put the railroad in the pos- 
session of the Government at a price so great that the Govern- 
ment can never dispose of it again, to lose allit has there now 
and to lose all it has a chance to secure. 

Iam ready when the resolution comes up to discuss it fairly and 
decently, both as to method and asto time. It is for the Senate 
tosay whether it desires to stay here at this session for the pur- 
pose of permitting fair debate. 

Mr. S H. Mr. President, as a member of the committee, I 
fully agree with part of the remarks made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON]. Iwell remember that he entertained 
us with a speech on this question some weeks ago, and that he did 
not then have time to go fully into the subject. I believe, sir, 
that he is entitled to the time he required. I believe, as he does, 
that the gentlemen, whether they are on the other side of the House 
or on this, should have ample time to debate this very important 
question. r 

This is a matter inyolving millions of dollars to the people of 
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this country. It is not a question which should be hurried through 
in the closing hours of Congress. Ample time should be given to 
debate the question. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from New Jersey permit me to 
interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. BERRY. No one desires to cut off Senators, but that to 
which we object is passing the adjournment resolution until a 
vote is had upon the Pacific railroad resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. I will come to that. 

Mr. BERRY. Take a week if necessary. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Irisetoa question of order. Iam aware that 
the prng officer of the Senate has oftentimes and now exer- 
cised the widest latitude in permitting discussion of parliamen- 
tary questions, but it seems to me this is going way beyond any- 
thing required by the necessities of the case. 

The question is whether this is a privileged motion, and that is 
the matter which is now pending before the Chair. The Pacific 
railroad question may be an important one, but it has nothing to 
do, so far as I can see, with the question of order, I take it for 

ranted that neither the Senator from Arkansas nor any other 

nator means to say that this question must be decided on ac- 

count of something that is to be done or not to be done in connec- 
tion with the Pacific railroads. 

Mr. BERRY. No, Mr. President—— i 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senate is not to be kept here, I take it, on 
the suggestion of any man because his precise views as to what 
ought to be done or may be done with this question—— 

Mr. WHITE. Will my friend the Senator from Rhode Island 
permit me to suggest that there is a message from the President 
upon the table which ought to be read, so that we will not bring 
ourselves into conflict unnecessarily with an Executive recom- 
mendation, and I understand a bill pursuant to the message is 
scheduled to pass elsewhere before 7 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. ‘ALDRICH. The Senator from California can, if he sees 
fit, insist that the Senate shall stay here and hear the message and 
act upon it, if that is his view, but I submit that this discussion 
is not in order, I make the point of order that it is not in order, 
and I request the presiding officer of the body to confine Senators, 
if they are to discuss the question, to the merits of the matter be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me 
for just one moment? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The question is, Is it in order to debate the 
proposition to adjourn? 

r. ALDRICH. Whether it is a privileged motion. 

Mr. TELLER. Whether it is a privileged motion. 

Mr. BERRY. The motion is to refer it to the Committee on 
m ERU I will say to the Senator. 

r. TELLER. We are debating i£ now—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand that the Senator from Alabama 
objected to the consideration of the resolution to-day. 

r. BERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The question now before the Senate is whether 
he has a right to object to this; whether it is > priviegnd question 
to the extent that it is entitled to consideration, and whether it 
goes over under a single objection. That is the entire question, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand we are discussing the question—— 

Mr. SMITH. That is just what I am discussing, and I propose 
to goon. Iam right up to that point. 

Mr. TELLER. That is what I wish tosay. If the Senator is 
discussing what he thinks is the question, he aright to discuss 
it in any shape he desires to. If it is a debatable question, he is 
the rule in the Senate for himself. Nobody else can say he is not 
in order, unless he transcends the decencies and proprieties of 
debate. That is the only instance where he can be called to order 
in the Senate, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as I have said, I agree with the 
Senator from Nebraska so far as he went, as regards the importance 
of this question. The amount of money involved is so great that 
the question should not be disposed of in the closing hours of a 
Congress, and I ask him and the other members of this body what 
is the objection to delaying action upon the matter until next 
e and possibly save to the American people many million 

ollars? 

I should like to ask him whether I am right that the resolution 
only puts off the question until another session, so that he and I 
and others may have a chance to debate it as we should. Is that 
MEE anything unreasonable, unjust, or unfair? s 

As I understand it, if the resolution is notacted upon these rail- 
roads can be sold and will be sold before Congress again meets, 
and I say that in my judgment a transaction of this kind should 
not be hurried along. I can not for my part understand why any 
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over from the House, I believe, sir, as others do here, that the 

uestion of adjournment, according to our rules, means simply 
the adjournment of the Senate, and the question simply resolves 
itself down to whether a resolution can ba acted upon, whether it 
is for adjournment or for any other purpose, without, under our 
rules, being referred to a committee, and whether under objection 
it would not be obliged to go over for a day. 

But I trust that it will not be necessary to debate that question 
or to delay the adjournment of Congress, but that the Senator 
from Nebraska will be willing to have the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas so amended that final action on the sale of this 
great property, where so many millions of dollars of the people 
are involved, may at least go over until another Congress, when a 
fair OPRY for debate can be had. 

I understood when the resolution was reported that it was the 
unanimous recommendation of the Pacific Railroads Committee, 
While a member of that committee, I was not present, but that is 
the impression I have. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will 
yield and will not delay a resolution which will protect the Gov- 
ernment and the people from the proposed sale until we meet here 
again. 
Mr. BACON. Mr. President, this is practically a motion for 
final adjournment. The „ technically upon 
another point is practically to that effect. While I may not be in 
order to make the motion, I suggest to Senators that with the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States on the table, which has 
not been read, it is certainly not consistent with the respect due 
to that official that we should proceed with that discussion until 
we hear what the President has to say. I think there can be no 
stronger illustration of the truth of the proposition that any mo- 
9 Which looks to final adjournment is necessarily a debatable 
motion. 

A motion for adjournment from day to day is not debatable be- 
cause that which the body does not attend to on that day can be at- 
tended to another day; but when the proposition is made to finally 
adjourn a body, the necessity of the case requires that the bod 
shall have the opportunity, after conference and consultation an 
debate among its members as to whether or not its business has 
been finally concluded. I say the fact that we have upon the desk 
an unread message from the President of the United States pend- 
ing this motion is the strongest illustration which could be pre- 
sented of the truth of that proposition. 

If I am in order, I desire to call for the reading of the message 
of the President of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. I rise to a parliamentary inqui Is there a 
message on the table or in the possession of the Chair from the 
OR of the United which has not yet been laid before the 

nate? - 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will answer the Senator 
from Nebraska by the statement that there is a message from the 
President on the table, to be laid before the Senate at the first 
opparin 

ALLEN. Then I suggestthe propriety of its being laid be- 
fore the Senate before we proceed further. 

The VIOE RESIDEN That can be done only by unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. ALDRICH. There isa point of order pending before the 
Senate which it is the duty of the presiding officer to decide. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island is 
mistaken. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Chair can listen to statements made by 
Senators for his own information, and for his own information 
only. I suggest that this discussion upon every possible question, 
the President’s message, the currency, and the Pacific Railroad, 
has no place here if we are a body governed by rules and by or- 
dinary parliamentary law. I trust the presiding officer of the 
body will enforce that law and thus rule. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will decide any point of 
order that is submitted to him. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iunderstandthe Senator from Alabama raised 
a point of order. If he did not, then the concurrent resolution is 
before the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama made a 
motion to refer the concurrent resolution to the Committee on 
NES riations. 

.MORGAN. First objecting that under the rules the reso- 
lution coming from the House of Representatives must go over 
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one day, unless by unanimous consent, the Senate proceeds to its 
consideration. : 

Mr. ALDRICH. That is the point of order. Thatis what I 
understood to be the question raised by the Senator from Alabama. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The point of order was not taken by 
the Senator from Florida or the Senator from Alabama, If it is, 
the Chair is ready to rule upon it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understood that was the point raised. 

Mr. PASCO. TheSenator from Georgia has called for the read- 
ing of the message of the President of the United States. Aside 
from the point that he has made, that as a matter of respect to 
the President the message should be laid before the Senate, he has 
a right to demand the reading under section 5 of Rule VII. I 
hope that the call which he has made will be responded to, and that 
the message will be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If the Senator from Florida makes 
the point of order that the resolution shall lie over one day under 
Rule XIV, the Chair is prepared to decide the point of order now. 

Mr. PASCO. The Senator from Alabama made that point, I 
understand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama in- 
sist on his point of order? 

Mr. MORGAN. Ido. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that he finds 
three rules of the Senate which seem to affect this question, The 
first one is Rule IX, which I read: 

inning with the first subject on the Calendar next after the last sub- 
ject of in proceeding with the Calendar, * * * the following 
motions shall be in order at any time as privileged motions, save as against a 
motion to adjourn, or to proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

By that language there is a plain intimation that a motion to 
adjourn is a motion of higher privilege than any of the motions 
mentioned in Rule IX. 

Rule XIV, to which the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco] re- 
fers, provides that— 
All resolutions shall lie over one day for consideration, unless by unani- 
mous consent the Senate shall otherwise direct. 

'The Chair does not feel that that language includes or covers or 
is intended to cover a motion or a resolution providing for ad- 
journment, in whatever form such motion or resolution is offered. 
That rule, in my opinion, has no reference to any other matters 
except to the ordinary business and the ordinary resolutions which 
come before the Senate which are not resolutions of high privi- 
lege. If not taken out of the rule (meaning No. XIV) by the ordi- 
nary proceedings and practices of the Senate, it would be taken 
on of the rule by the rule subsequent to it, Rule XXII, which is as 

ollows: 

8 question is pending, no motion shall be received but 

To sachs toa day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn it shall be to 
a day certain. 

And a few other motions, all of which motions, ‘‘and the mo- 
tions relating to adjournment, to take a recess, to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to lay on the table, shall be 
decided without debate." Rule XXII would take this resolution 
or any motion to adjourn out of the jurisdiction of Rule XIV. 
In other words, this motion or resolutionis notsuch as is contem- 
plated by Rule XIV. It is a motion of high privilege. It is taken 
out of the class by Rule IX and Rule XXII. 

It certainly could not be said or argued that simple motions to 
adjourn, or to commit, or to take a recess, or any of the motions 
mentioned and embraced under Rule XXII, if they were simply 
called resolutions, would have to lie over oneday. That seems 
impossible, and would make any motion or resolution madein the 
Benate of the United States impossible to be acted upon at any 
time except after being laid over for one day. 

This motion or this resolution is thus privile by the rules 
themselves, and directly excluded from the operation of Rule XIV, 
Section 5. Neither can this resolution be thus taken out of our 
own rules (the Senate rules) because it comes from the House. 
When it comes from the House it is rud ids here under the Sen- 
ate rules, and becomes subject tothem. It involves the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate. It is not a resolution providing for any other 
matter except to adjourn at a time certain, and therefore it re- 
lates to adjournment and nothing else. Suppose the resolution 
now before us were put in another form, like this: That the 
Senate, when it should adjourn, should adjourn to meet at 9 o'clock 
to-night "? 

Is there any Senator who would feel or insist that such a reso- 
Iution would not be competent for present consideration without 
lying over one day? It would then come, as this House resolu- 
tion comes, under the application of the twenty-second rule, 
and would not be subject to the rule as to lying over." The 
question of debate and the restriction of Rule as to debate 
invclve another question that the Chair need not rule upon at 
this time. The ir does rule that the point of order made by 


the Senator from Alabama and supported by the Senator from 
XXX——185 


Florida, that the fourteenth rule is applicable to this resolution, is 
not applicable thereto, and thus the Chair overrules the point and 
says the resolution is not such a one as is required to lie over 
under the rules of the Senate. 


Mr. ALLEN. 
peal is debatable. 

Mr. LINDSAY rose. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ALLEN. I toe to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska ap- 


eals-— 
^ Mr. ALDRICH. Ithink I addressed the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island is 
recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was recognized. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 1move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. Waita moment. Ido not see how the Senator 
from Rhode Island gets under me here. 

Mr. HOAR. You sat down. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; Idid not sit down without yielding the floor 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Chair said ‘‘ Senator from Nebraska." I 
gi se he meant Senator from Rhode Island.” 

. ALLEN. Iappealed from the Chair’s decision. 

Mr. ALDRICH. And I moved to lay that appeal on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. And before anything was done the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Linpsay] addressed the Chair and I yielded the 
floor to him. Now, how the Senator from Rhode Island can get 
in through the Senator from Kentucky and myself on that mo- 
tion Iam not exactly informed. I yielded to an interruption on 
the part of the Senator from Kentucky, and I yield now to the 
ADU tase of the Senator from Kentucky, who desires to address 

e Chair. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I do desire, Mr. President 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order, which is that an 
appeal itself is not debatable. 

. ALLEN. This precise question was decided here in 1893, 
during our silver debate, as being debatable. It was decided that 
an appeal from the decision of the Chair was debatable. 

Mr. SPOONER. Was it decided by the Senate or the Chair? 

Mr. ALLEN. It was decided by the Senate and by the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ipresume Senators have some rights in this. 
matter. The Senator from Nebraska took an appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair and resumed his seat. Irose and addressed 
the Chair and the Chair stated that he recognized me. I then 
moved to lay the apponi on the table. I do not see, after that, how 
the Senator from Nebraska can claim to resume the floor, and es- 
pecially if he 8 to somebody else to make a speech. 

Mr. ALLEN. The statement of the Senator from Rhode Island 
is not correct, as his statements are not usually correct when par- 
tisan purposes underlie his action. I appealed from the ruling of 
the Chair. The Senator from Kentucky interrupted me and 
asked to address the Chair. I submitted to the interruption of 
the Senator from Kentucky and yielded temporarily to him. In 
the meantime, without addressing the Chair, the Senator from 
Rhode Island undertook to make his motion. I now again yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLEN. I shall retain the floor unless the Chair rules 
that I may surrender to 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair had no intimation or in- 
formation whatever that the Senator from Kentucky desired to 
be heard, The Chair did listen to the appeal and statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska and then recognized the Senator from 
Rhode Island, for what purpose he did not know. 

Mr. PETTUS. Mr. President, I am rising to a question of priv- 
ilege that does not concern this matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir: I do not. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has the 


floor. - 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Alabama has a right to rise 
to a question of privilege. 

Mr. PETTUS. I desire to state to the Chair, anyhow, that he 
is keeping a messenger from the House waiting at the door when 
there is no privileged question going on. 

Mr. ALLEN. do not yield to the Senator from Alabama, 
however gratifying it would be to do so under ordinary circum- 
stances. I desire again to submit to an interruption on the part 
of the Senator from Kentucky, if he desires to interrupt me. 
„ I do desire to interrupt him, and I did address 

e air. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to hear you all. 


I appeal from the Chair's decision, and that ap- 
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Mr. ALLEN. I now distinctly yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for an interruption. 


Mr. ALDRICH. at became of the motion which I made 
under the rules, and which the Chair has already stated was made 
by me under his recognition? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that he will be 

leased, since his decision is involved, to hear what the Senator 
om Kentucky has to say. The Chair understands the order of 
business to be that an appeal has been taken from the decision of 
the Chair, and the Senator from Rhode Island has moved to lay 
a appeal on the table. The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
entucky, ; 


Mr, L SAY. Mr. President, if this concurrent resolution 
isa privileged resolution, it is because, as I think, it is inherent in 
the Senate, independent of its rules and in disregard of its rules, 
to take immediate action upon such a resolution. There is no 
question that by the letter of Rule XIV the resolution either goes 
to a committee or lies over one day before action can be taken 
upon it. Now, then, if it is a resolution not covered by Rule XIV, 
that fact must arise out of Rule IX or Rule XXII. Rule IX pro- 
vides in regard to precedence of motions— 

First. A motion to proceed to the consideration of an appropriation or rev- 
enue bill. 

Clearly that does not apply to this particular resolution. 

Second. A motion to proceed to the consideration of amy other bill on the 
Calendar, which motion shall not be open to amendment. 

Tt is not claimed that it is saved under that provision. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
will state his question of order. 

Mr.HOAR. My pos of order is that an appeal to the Senate 
on a question itself undebatable is not debatable. The ruling 
of the Chair appealed from was on an undebatable question, and 
there has subsequent to that come a motion to lay on the table, 
which is undebatable. I insist that the rules of the Senate be ex- 
ecuted in that regard. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, the logic of the Senator is—— 

Mr. HOAR. Let the Chair rule upon my point of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will hear the statement on 
that question of the Senator from Kentucky, because both the 
ap and the motion to lay the appeal on the table are nondebat- 
able under the twentieth rule. 

Mr. LINDSAY. That is the very gh Seay I propose to con- 
test. The logic of the Senator is that if the Chair erroneously de- 
cides that a motion is not debatable, and an appeal is taken from 
that supposed erroneous decision, then the Chair is bound to de- 
cide that the appeal is not debatable, and by that circuity of rea- 
soning the first error projects itself all along and prevents the 
Senate from ever undertaking to convince the Chair or to com- 
pare its own views upon a question of supreme importance like 
this. Of course I submit to the ruling of the Chair, but that is 
— logic of the proposition made by the Senator from Massa- 


usetts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair assumes that the state- 
ment 
i Mr. BACON. Will the Chair permit me to make one sugges- 

on? 
- quo LINDSAY. Iam waiting for a ruling as to whether I am 
in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that he asked the 
indulgence of the Senate to hear the Senator from Kentucky on 
a nondebatable question in order that he might have his state- 
ment laid before the Senate. When he is through, the Chair will 
decide that the question before the Senate is the motion to lay 
upon the table the a of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Now, then, the fourth motion of privilege: 

A motion to piace such subject at the foot of the calendar. 

Each of the foregoing motions shall be decided without debate and may be 
submitted as in the nature and with all the rights of questions of order. 

They may be decided without debate, because the rulein express 
terms gives the Chair the power and authority to decide them 
without debate, not because there -is anything inherent in the 
power of the Senate to cut off debate, but because the Senate has 
provided that these particular motions may and shall be decided 
without debate. 

As the concurrent resolution does not come within either of 
those classes, it does not follow from Rule IX that it may be de- 
cided on Chair without debate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair feels it proper to say to 
the Senator from Kentucky that he has made no such ruling. 
The only ruling the Chair made was that the point of order 
taken by the Senator from Alabama and debated by the Senator 
from Florida, that all resolutions shall lie over one day for con- 
sideration unless the Senate shall otherwise direct, did not apply. 
That is the full ot the Chair, and the only ruling 
Mr. LINDSAY. e ruling of the Chair, as I understood it, 
rested upon Rule XXII. I have argued to the Chair that literally 


this is a concurrent resolution, which, under Rule XIV, must lie 
over one oe 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I must rise to a 
order, It is time, certainly, that some of the rules of the Senate 
were enforced in regard to this matter. This matter is not in the 
discretion of the Chair any longer. He has made his decision, and 
D. question is whether the Senate will sustain the decision of the 


air. 

Mr. HOAR. The pending question is a motion to lay the appeal 
on the table. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The pending question is a motion to lay upon 
the table the appeal made ues Senator from Nebraska, and 
upon that the Senator from Kentucky is clearly out of order, 
either for the information of the 8 officer or of the Senate. 
Task in that the rules of the Senate may be enforced. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Now, Mr. President, there seems to be—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair will state itis notin order 
to sapate an appeal when a motion to lay the appeal on the table 
is pending. 

E PASCO. Ishould like to ask how the Senator from Rhode 
Island got the floor to make that motion when the floor at that 
time was held by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GEAR. "The Chair recognized him, 

Mr. PASCO. Two Senators can not occupy the floor at the 
sametime, If theSenator from Nebraska was occupying the floor 
and holding the floor and making a spoeets the interjection of 
those words of the Senator from Rhode Island into the record did 
not constitute a motion and can not be recognized as such. 

Mr. GEAR. The Senator forgets that the Chair recognized the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. How shall the vote be taken on the 


appeal? 

Mr. PASCO. It the Chair recognized the Senator from Rhode 
Island through a misapprehension, supposing the Senator from 
Nebraska given up the floor, that does not constitute a motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair made a full statement 
upon that matter. He had recognized the Senator from Nebraska 
and did not hear any suggestion that he had farmed out any por- 
tion of his time to anyone else. When the Senator from Nebraska 
had taken his seat, the Chair recognized the Senator from Rhode 
Island, who moved to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. Icallfor the yeas and nays on the motion to lay 
the appeal on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN. Idesire to make a statement before this matter 
is gone over roughshod. I will not consume much of the time 
of the Senate in doing so, however. I simply want to suggest 
that I appealed from the decision of the Chair and was on my 
feet addressing the Chair. 

Mr. HOAR. You could not address the Chair. 

Mr. ALLEN. When the Senator from Kentucky p Lixpsay] 
interrupted me and asked me to yield to him, which I did, and he 
addressed the Chair, and during that time the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH], without addressing me or the Chair or 


"E else—— 
. ALDRICH. Oh, no. 


Mr. ALLEN. Popped up like a jack-in-the-box and made his 
motion, without obtaining possession of the floor. 

Several SENATORS. Regular order! 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to lay 
upon the table the open from the decision of the Chair taken by 
the Senator from Ne reg et ALLEN], on which the yeas and 


uestion of 


Aois have been called for. the demand seconded? 
e yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called), Under the transfer 
of pairs heretofore announced between my colleague [ Mr. PRITCH- 
ARD] and myself, A agis the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
McLauniIN] with Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLINGTON], 
my colleague and I are at liberty to vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

- HANNA (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. RAwLINS]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote“ yea." 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL]. I 
should vote“ yea" if he were present. 

Mr. BORROWS (when Mr. McMiLLAN's name was called). 
My coll e po. McMinn] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY]. 

Mr, MALLORY. Iam paired with the Senator from Vermont 

r. Proctor}, but I transfer that pair tothe Senator from South 


akota [Mr. KYLE], and vote “nay.” 
Mr. P. (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
Senator from Washin Mr. WirsoN], but I transfer that pair 


to the Senator from Idaho . HEITFELD], and vote “ nay." 
Mr. PENROSE (when his name was called). My pair with the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. KENNEY] having been trans- 
erred as already explained, I vote yea.” 
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Mr. THURSTON (when his name was called). 


Ihave a general 
air with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 
he were present, I should vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM (after having voted in the affirmative). 


I voted 
without thinking of the pair Í have with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. GRAY]; but I will let my vote stand, and take the 
liberty of transferring my pair with the Senator from Delaware to 
my colleague [Mr. Mason], who is not present. 

Mr.L Y (after having voted in the negative). I under- 
stand the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. MCMILLAN] has not 
t have a general pair with that Senator, and withdraw 
my vote. 3 

result was announced—yeas 36, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—36. 

Aldrich, ins, McBride, Pritchard, 
Allison, Fairbanks, McEnery, y 
Burro 8 ilinge: Morrill, Spooner, 

urro a T, 0 mer, 
Garter,” Gear, Murphy, Stewart, 
Clark, ca Nelson, 'eller, 
Cullom, Hawley, Penrose, y 
Davis, Hoar, Perkins, 
Deboe, Jones, Nev. Platt, Conn. Wetmore. 

NAYS—20. 
Alle: Caffe: Mallory, Turley, 
ae Chilton. Morgan, — 
Bate, Cockrell, 3 ML 
Butler, JO Ark. Roach, te. 
NOT VOTING—3. 
gs Wc Rm E. 
er, u 

Cay. Heitfeld, 
Daniel, Kenney. Mitchell Wellington, 
Faulkner, T2 t ilson, 
Frye, dsay, Platt, N. Y. Wolcott. 
George, ge, r, 
Gorman, McLaurin, Rawlins, 
Gray, McMillan, Sewell, > 


en the appeal from the decision of the Chair was laid on the 
e. 
Mr. ALLEN. Isuggesttheabsenceof a quorum, Mr. President. 
Mr. GALLINGER, The record shows that there is a quorum 
resent, 
S Mr. WHITE. I desire to inquire what was the statement of 
the Chair? Was the motion upon which the last vote was taken 
E W to lay the appeal from the decision of the Chair upon the 
e? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. To lay the appeal m the table, 
and 36 Senators voted in the afirmative and 20 in the negative, 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us have a vote on the resolution, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. MORGAN. I move to refer the resolution to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. RICH. Let us have a vote on that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar] has moved to concur in the resolution of the House 
of Representatives, and the Senator from Alabama Mr. MORGAN] 
moves to commit the resolution to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The motion of the Senator from Alabama is the motion 
before the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I move to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Several Senators. That would carry the resolution with it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not so understand. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that if the 
motion of the Senator from Rhode Island should be adopted, it 
would carry the resolution with it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I withdraw it. Let us have a vote on the 
resolution. . 

Mr, PETTUS. On one occasion, many minutes ago, I called 
the attention of the Chair to the fact that there was a messenger 
standing in front of the Chair from the House of Representatives. 
The rules of this Senate require that such a message should be re- 
ceived at any time when the Senate is not dividing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
The Chair will receive a message from the House of Representa- 


tives. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. W. J. 
BROWNING, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 
8 of the act entitled **An act providing a civil government for 
Alaska," approved May 17, 1884, to create the office of surveyor- 
general for Alaska, and for other purposes; and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President. 

FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion from the House of Representatives providing for final adjourn- 
ment at 9 p. m. to-day. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, T suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Mr. CULLOM. It seems to me the Senator from Nebraska 
ought not to do that, when it has just been decided that we have 


a gaor nt. 
z ALLEN. The rules of the Senate nuire whenever the 

absence of a quorum is suggested that the roll shall be called. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that; but it seems to me, after the 
announcement which has just been made, which showed much 
more than a quorum present, the Senator would hardly be justi- 
fied in announcing at once that a quorum is not present. 

= ALLEN. I will be the judge of the propriety of my own 
conduct. 

Mr. CULLOM. You have the right to do that technically, but 
it seems rather a stran ormance. 

The VICE-PRESID . Theruleis absolute on that subject. 
Tl het of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will call 

e roil. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Aldrich, Davis, McEnery, Smith, 
Allen, Deboe, Mallory, p seen 
A Mils, wart, 
Bacon, E Moi I. 
Baker, Foraker, Morrill, Thurston, 
Bate, T, Murphy, Turley, 
= Gear, elson, Turner, 
Hale, Turple, 
Butler, Hanna, rose. V. 
ery; Hansbrough, Perkins, Walthall, 
- arris, ttus, Warren, 
Chilton, Hawley, Platt, Conn. Wetmore, 
= Boars 7 Pritchard, White. 
‘lay, ‘ones, Ar A 
Cockrell, Jones, Nev. Sad. 
Cullom, McBride, Shoup, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair announces that 61 Sena- 
tors have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PROPOSED MONETARY COMMISSION. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I move that the message from the 
President of the United States, which lies upon the desk of the 
Vice-President, be now laid before the Senate. In support of that 
motion I call the attention of the Chair to the fifth paragraph of 
Rule VII, which I will read. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator know what the purport of the 


m is? 

Mr. BACON. What I know of it has not been ascertained by 
its official communication to the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator know officially or otherwise? 

Mr. BACON, I think it is proper that the Senate should hive 
the information. The rule is 

Mr. GEAR. I make the point—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
erg has the floor. 

Mr. BACON. Therule is as follows: 

5. The presiding officer may at any time lay, and it shall bein order at any 
time for a Senator to move to lay, before the Senate, any bill or other ma-ter 
sent to the Senate by the President or the House of resentatives, and 


any question pending at that time shall be suspended for this purpose. In 
— so — be determined without debate. T 


I now move, Mr. President, that the message of the President 
of the United States be communicated to the Senate. 5 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate has heard the mot on, 
and the Chair will entertain it. The question is on the motio of 
the Senator from Georgia. [Putting the quel The motion 
is agreed to; and the Secretary will read the message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Mr. MORRILL. Iask for a division. 

each ONES of Arkansas. It is too late; the result has been an- 
nounced. 
` Mr. ALDRICH. It will take less time to read the message than 
to take the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BACON. Ihope the message will be read. 

Mr. TELLER, Let us have order so that the message can be 
heard when it is read. 

Mr. MORRILL. I withdraw the request for a division, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does any other Senator desire to 
make a request for a division? There appears to be none. 

Mr. PASCO. I call for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. COCKRELL. The question has- been decided. Let the 

be read, please. 

Mr. PASCO. Very well; I will withdraw the call. 
The Secretary read the message of the President, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In my m convening the Congress in extraordinary session I called 
attention toa angie subject—that of providing revenue nate to meet the 
reasonable and proper expenses of the Government. I believed that to bo 
the most pressing subject for settlement then. A bill to provide the neces- 
sary revenues for the Government already passed the House o* Repre- 
sentativesand the Senate and awaits Executive action. 


m 


Another question of very great importance is that of the establishment of 
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our currency and re e Cr on a better basis, which I commented upon 
in my inaugural address in the following words: 

* Our financial system needs some revision; our money is all good now, but 
its value must not further be threatened. It should all be put upon an en- 
during basis, not subject to easy attack, nor its stability to doubt or dispute. 
The several forms of our paper money offer, in my judgment, a constant 
embarrassment to the Government and imperil a sate balance in the 


asury. 

Nothing was settled more clearly at the late national election than the de- 
termination upon the part of the people to keep their currency stable in 
value and egusi to that of the most advanced nations of the world. 

The soundness of our currency is nowhere questioned. No loss can occur 
toits holders. It is the system which should be simplified and strengthened, 
keeping our money just as good as it is now with less expense to the Gov- 
ernment and the people, 

The sentiment of the country is strongly in favor of early action by Con- 
gress in this direction, to revise our currency laws and remove them from 

artisan contention. A notable assembly of business men with delegates 
trom twenty-nine States and Territories was held at Indianapolis in January 
of this year. The financial situation commanded their earnest attention, 
and after a two days’ session the convention recommended to Congress the 
apportent of a monetary commission. 
commend this report to the consideration of Congress. The authors of 
the report recommend a commission to make a thorough investigation of 
the monetary affairs and needs of this country in all relations an: ts, 
ED wo er proper suggestions as to any evils found to exist and the reme- 
es therefor.” 

This subject should receive the attention of Co: at its special session. 
It ought not to be postponed until the regular i age 

I therefore urgently recommend that a special commission be created, non- 
partisan in its character, to be composed of well-informed citizens of differ- 
ent parties who will command the confidence of Congress and the country 
because of their special fitness for the work, whose duty it shall be to make 
recommendations of whatever ges in our present banking and currency 
laws may be found necessary and expedient, and to report their conclusions 
on or before the Ist day of November next, in order that the same may be 
leery het by me to Congress for its consideration at its first regular 
session. 

It is to be hoped that the report thus made will be so comprehensive and 
sound as to receive the support of all parties and the favorable action of Con- 

„At all events, such a report can not fail to be of value to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, as well as to those char; with public legis- 
lation, and to greatly assist in the establishment of an improved system of 


finance. 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, July 24, 1897. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. The message goes to the Calendar. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know whether or not it is in order to 
debate the message at this time. I do not desire to be out of order; 
but if it is in order to debate it, I should like to say a few words 
in relation to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Colorado that the motion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Mond], that the resolution for final adjournment be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations is in order unless the Senate 
shall decide to take up some other matter. The motion of the 
Senator from e eat aed Bacon] was that the message be read. 

Mr. TELLER. ill not infringe the rules of the Senate by 
debating the message if it is not in order to debate it. 


FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama to commit to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations the resolution from the House of Representatives for final 
adjournment. 

Mr. TELLER. Would it be in order to refer the message to 
the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. HOAR. By unanimous consent. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there such a request or such a 
motion? 

Mr. HALE. Hoge. order, Mr. President. : 

Mr. TELLER. hat is now the regular order, Mr. President? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. HALE. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MORGAN. I suggest, if the Chair will permit me, that 
when the message was read it was put into the possession of the 
Senate for at least two purposes—one its printing and the other 
its reference to a committee; and until that is disposed of, of 
course the Senate still has jurisdiction of it. Itisin the possession 
of the Senate and can not be taken out against a motion to refer 
or a motion to print 170 by anyone 

Mr. HALE. Icall for the yeas and nays, and I call for the 
regular order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The regular order is the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. MORGAN. Linsist that the regular order at this time is 
the motion to refer. If nobody has made it, I will makeit. [A 
pause.] I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. HALE. Icallfor the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays are demanded. 

Mr. WHITE. Is that a debatable question? 

Mr. HALE. It is not debatable. 

Mr. WHITE. I believe the Chair has recognized me. 

Mr. HALE. I object to debate and call for the regular order. 
Icall for the yeas and nays on a motion thatis not debatable. I 
ask the Chair to enforce the rule. A 


Mr. WHITE. Do J understand the Chair to hold that it is not 
debatable? : 

Mr. BERRY. The Chair has not so held. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has not so ruled, and the 
Chair recognizes the Senator from California. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHITE. Iso understood, and I can not understand why 
the Senator from Maine is trying to yea and nay me off the floor. 

I simply wish to say that now that the message has been read, 
the propriety of the motion of the Senator from Alabama is mani- 
fest. It appears that the President of the United States has ascer- 
tained that a commission ought to be appointed, and that it ought 
to report back to Congress on the 1st of November. Now,how is 
it possible for this to be done and the people of the United States 
to be relieved, as suggested by the President, if the tactics pursued 
by the other side of the Chamber are followed out and if an ad- 
N is forced to night, that the railroad proposition may go 
through? 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator from California permit me? I 
desire to call his attention to the fact that the President of the 
United States in the message specifically says that in his opinion 
the matter suggested in the message should be attended to at this 
extraordinary session of Congress and ought not to be postponed 
until the regular session. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. The Senator from 
California is not, under the indulgence of the Chair, suggesting 
for the instruction of the Chair matters relating to the ruling—— 

Mr. WHITE. That is correct. I am not attempting to do so. 

Mr. HOAR. He is undertaking to debate a matter not before 
the Senate and one that is undebatable. I demand that the ques- 
tion be put, under the rule. 

Mr. WHITE. The difficulty with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is, first, that I am not attempting to debate a nondebatable 
matter, and secondly, that there is no matter at present submitted 
to the decision of the Chair. Sotwo slight infirmities attach to 
the suggestion of the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. WHITE. . I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. 'The Senator from Massachusetts 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Maine raised the point of order 
that a motion to commit a nondebatable motion is itself undebat- 
ces and called for the yeas and nays on the motion to commit. 

ereupon—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair understands—— 

Mr. HOAR. I beg pardon of the Chair. Thereupon the Chair 
said he would hear the suggestion of the Senator from California, 
who is now proceeding out of order, it seems to me, to discuss the 
merits of the currency question. 

Mr. WHITE. I respectfully suggest that the Senator from 
Massachusetts did not state what the Chair remarked. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President—— 

ae VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will rule on the point of 
order. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In order that there may be no question about 
it, I make the point of order. I raise the point of order that de- 
bate upon a motion to refer the resolution is notin order, and that 
the Senator from California is not now in order. 

Mr. WHITE. Isubmit the question to the Chair. I understand 
it has been ruled upon. i 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has not ruled upon the 
question at all. The Chair is ready to ru e on the question when- 
ever it is raised. z 

Mr. ALDRICH. I raise it now. 

Mr. WHITE. Ihave no disposition to consume time unduly, 
I regret that my suggestions have been so unfavorably received by 
those to whom they were made in good faith. I will take the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is the motion 
to recommit a concurrent resolution of the House. The Chair 
knows no rule that does not permit the question to be debated, if 
Senators see fit to debate it. There is no such rule. The Chair 
does not know—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I ask the presiding officer to submit the 
question to the Senate. 

Several SENATORS. Oh, no. 

Mr. WHITE. Ihope the Chair will notsubmit the question to 
the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know why he should not. 

Mr. WHITE. The Chair has ruled upon it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not understand that the Chair has ruled 
upon it at all. 

Mr. TELLER. The Chair is right. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not think he is. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Alabama moved to iefer the 
matter to the Committee on Appropriations. We had not official 
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notice of the request of the President of the United States. We 
have succeeded in passing a tariff bill, and it has been found 
apparently that the prosperity prophesied has not yet come, and 
the President now suggests another means of accomplishing what 
we all desire. His message is brought to the Senate, and there 
seems to be an effort upon the other side of the Chamber to avoid 
the consideration of the matter which he has thus submitted. 

Iam surprised, especially when we are told that a bill will be 
brought here from elsewhere. that there should be this effort to 
defeat the wishes of the President of the United States, and I trust 
that my friends on the other side of the Chamber will take a differ- 
ent position and will promptly act in accordance with his sugges- 
tion, even if they do not get many votes elsewhere. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I desire to submit simply a word 
on the motion of the Senator from Alabama, and to say that in 
my judgment we ought tostay here, in accordance with the request 
of the President of the United States,and determine speedily the 

uestion whether or not we shall have a monetary commission. 
bue exceedingly that there has been manifested on the other 
side a disposition to hold the message of the President of the 
United States from the Senate until after action on the concur- 
rent resolution coming from the House of Representatives, and 
that it was forced finally with great reluctance from that side 
0 Ege Chamber; but we have had the benefit of the President's 

ce. 

The President, the Chief Executive of this nation, believes it 
good policy for Congress to remain here in extraordinary session 
until the important question of appointing a monetary commis- 
sionshall be determined. I believe the Republican party as rep- 
resented in this Chamber ought to follow the advice of the Chief 
Executive, the head of their party. They may say hereafter that 
they did not have the vote to pass a bill of this kind; that they 
were powerless in the premises; bnt the vote taken to-day shows 
that ches are 44 Republicans, within 1 of a majority; and they 
have one member of the Senate on this side of the Chamber who 
always votes with them, thereby having a clear majority of 1, 
and they can, if fiey Oe fit, comply with the reasonable request 
of the President in his message. I believe this matter ought to 
be attended to now. 

I presume, however, that unless we can keep this session goin 
until after 9 o’clock, which I presume can not be done, we wi 
find our friends on the other side hastily adjourning Congress, and 
this fall we will hear them talking from the stump and we will 
hear through the press that they did not remain because they 
could accomplish nothing by doing so; and for the Pe of 
forestalling as far as I can any assertions of that kind I wish to 
announce that in my judgment they have a clear majority in the 
Senate and can pass any measure the President may recommend. 

Mr. HOAR. y I ask the Senator from Nebraska a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator if he desires that the 
matter of the President's message shall be acted upon by the Sen- 
ate without reference to a committee? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. Then I should like to ask another 

uestion. Will the Senator allow me to ask unanimous consent 
that the President's message be referred to the Committee on 
Finance? 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to see the message take the ordinary 
course. 

Mr. HOAR. "That isthe ordinary course, I suppose. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator does not want us to pass such a 


measure. 

Mr. ALLEN. I want the message to take the ordinary course, 
whatever that is. j 

Mr. HOAR. With the leave of the Senator from Nebraska, of 
course, I ask unanimous consent that the message of the Presi- 
dent be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN. Objecting for the time being—I may withdraw 
my a eM later—let me ask the Senator from Massachusetts a 

uestion. 
fo Mr. LINDSAY. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. In just one moment. I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if he believes or will guarantee that the Committee 
on Finance will return a bill in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States before the first Monday 
in next December? 

Mr. SPOONER (to Mr. Hoan). They have the majority on that 
committee. 

Mr. HOAR. 8 
action of a committee t 
political op onents. 

Mr. ALLEN, No. The trouble with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is that he is undertaking to bury the message of the Presi- 
dent out of sight, so that it may not be resurrected or heard from 
until Congress convenes on the first Monday of next December. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts or any member of the Finance 


I can not guarantee what will be the 
e majority of whom I suppose are my 


Committee—and there are several members here—will guarantee 
that they will take the message and return a bill within the next 
ten days in accordance with the recommendation of the President 
in the message, I will make the forty-fifth man, the majority, to 
stay here and consider that proposition at the present Congress, 
and you shall not have it said truthfully when the present Con- 
gress adjourns that you did not have a majority in the Senate to 
consider a proposition of that kind. 

Mr.HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I understood him 
to say that he thought the message of the President of the United 
States ought to take the ordinary course. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; I did say so. 

Mr. HOAR. Now, having said that, I suppose the ordinar 
course would be the reference to the Finance Committee, and 
do not think it is the ordinary course to exact of that committee 
a promise as to what they are going todo. At any rate, I see the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] on the floor and possibly 
what I have to say is emphasized by that fact. It is rather pre- 
sumptuous—— 

Mr. LINDSAY. The Senator from Colorado is not a member 
of the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TELLER. I am not a member of that committee. 

Mr. HOAR. I beg pardon. The Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from California are. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. If the Senator 

Mr. HOAR. Let me finish my sentence. I think it would bea 
wonderful presumption for me to undertake to make promises for 
the Senator from Arkansas, except, I suppose, I may safely prom- 
ise that he will go wrong on any financial question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wassimply undertaking to call the attention of 
the Senate and of the country to the fact that the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts wants to get rid of the message. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts knows quite well that if a reference is 
made of the message 3 we will not hear from it until the 
next session of Con . IfI were judging of motives which I 
have no right to judge at this time—— 

Mr. CLAY. Willthe Senator from Nebraska permit me? 

Mr. ALLEN. In a moment. If I were judging of motives I 
would say that that was the purpose of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts in making the . that it was to get rid of an 
unpleasant subject. Now I will yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

r. CLAY. I believe the President suggested in his message 
that we ought to act immediately upon a measure Mores for 
this monetary commission. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if it is not true that the House of Representatives have 
been in session four or five months, and is it not true that they 
have not worked more than fifteen or twenty days, and is it not 
true that the Administration has had ample time to send in a mes- 
sage of this kind and have it passed on before this period? 

Mr. ALLEN. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CLAY. Idesireto ask the Senator if itis not true that 
every circumstance shows that it is the desire of the Administra- 
tion that this matter shall not be acted on at this session, and if 
has been simply sent here on the eve of adjournment, with no ex- 
pectation that it will be acted on at this session? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would notimpeach the motives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I believe him to be a high-minded, 
honorable gentleman. I do not agree with him respecting his 
financial or tariff policies. But it is somewhat singular that this 
message should come here within an hour of the time a concurrent 
resolution comes from the other branch of Congress for final 
adjournment at 9 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Alabama 

Mr. ALLEN. And I am informed that under the whip and 

ur of the Speaker of the House, at 10 minutes past 6 o'clock a 
bill for a currency commission will pass the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. HOAR. I will ask the Senator another question. I asked 
him just now if he would give unanimous consent that this mat- 
ter should be referred. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am informed that the bill has already passed 
the House. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator be one to give unanimous con- 
sent to have a bill for the purpose of creating this commission put 
upon 5 at once, without debate? 

Mr. ALLEN. So far as I am concerned, I will give unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill that may come from the 
House of Representatives to-night. 

Mr. HOAR. Thatisnot myquestion. The questionis whether 
the Senator from Nebraska will give unanimous consent to pass 
the bill without debate. 

Mr. ALLEN. That signifies nothing. There is more pollyfox- 
ing and more attempt to evade the question. The Senator from 
Massachusetts knows que well that such a thing has not been 
done in this body as to bring in a bill of that importance and put 
it upon its passage without debate. 'The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts himself could not resist the temptation to debate the 
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question, although unanimous consent might be given thatitshould 
not be debated. 

Mr. President, let the billcome here, Letusavoidsending this 

e, to a committee if need be. Let that bill be placed before 
the Senate and discussed in an orderly manner, and let us deter- 
mine within a reasonable time whether the President of the United 
States shall have the commission he desires. I think it is due 
a coordinate branch of the Government, the President of the 
United States, that we pay heed to his request in the message that 
has just been laid before us, although I can not support such a 
bill I see no occasion for Senators on the other side to run away 
from this question. 

I believe the action of the Senate, if it shall adjourn in the face 
of this message, will be withouta precedent in the history of Con- 

ess. Here the President appeals to us as the sole legislative 

dy of the nation for a currency commission, which he says is 
needed and whose report he wants before Congress convenes in 
December that he may thoroughly digest it and lay the result be- 
fore Congress in his annual message, and in the face of a recom- 
mendation of that kind,coming from that high source, we find 
Republican Senators filibustering and violating the rules of the 
m to force an adjournment contrary to his wishes and his 
will. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I understand that this is a de- 
batable question, I helieve the Chair is right about it, and I wish 
to say simply a word or two. ; 

It seems to me that we are not making any progress in any 
direction, I believe it is the sentiment of the country, notwith- 
standing the message of the President, that we should adjourn. 
The President has sent a message here of which I will not speak 
now, because I should not have time, except to say that, so far as 
Iam concerned, I never expect to vote for the suggestion the Presi- 
dent has made. I know very well that such a measuré will take 
a great deal of debate, and I know very well that the friends of 
the Administration do not propose, notwithstanding the sugges- 
tions of the President, to attempt to pass it now. 

Iknow another thing that I think the Senate and the country 
might just as well recognize. On account of the opposition to 
the resolution of the Senator from Kansas concerning the Pacitic 
railroads it is not going to pass at this session. I am myself in 


favor of that resolution, but we all know that if there is a desire 


to defeat it, it can be defeated. Ithinkthat that desire exists very 
largely on this side of the Chamber. If I can get a chance to vote 
for it, I intend to vote for that resolution, but it seems to me that 
everyone might recognize the fact that we are not going to pass 
the resolution, Neither are we going to comply with the request 
of the President and do anything with his message. We are sim- 
ply staying here for nothing. It appears to me that the proper 
thing for us to do, if we can not get consent to vote on the rail- 
road proposition, is to adjourn. If we could get that consent, we 
could settle and dispose of everything here in fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BERRY. I suggest to the Senator from Colorado that he 
ask consent. 

Mr. TELLER. I will ask, then, whether we can not now act 
upon and dispose at least of the pending motion, and whether we 
can not then get consent to vote without further debate upon the 
resolution which the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] has in 
charge? If any Senator thinks he ought to debate it, let that Sen- 
ator tell us just how long he wants to debate it,so that we may 
know, and let us see if we can not agree that we will then take 
the vote. Of course if Senators insist upon debating it at length, 
we would pass 9 o’clock and would have to amend the resolu- 
tion. 

I ask if we can not have unanimous consent to vote between 
this hour and 9 o'clock on the Pacific railroads resolution? 

Mr. BERRY. Say at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. TELLER. ell, at any time between this and 9. 

Mr. THURSTON. For the reasons I have already stated, it 
being so manifestly unfair; it being a great question which I be- 
lieve involves the interests of my section of the country more than 
any other, I must object. 

Mr. TELLER. Iwas very certain that we could not get unani- 
m consent, but we never know anything until we try it and 
settle it. 

Now, it seems to me that we shall gain nothing by staying here, 
unless the Republicans here say that they want to stay to discuss 
the question of a monetary commission; and I understand a bill 
will come from the other House in fifteen or twenty minutes pro- 
viding for a commission. They have given it, of course, on that 
side the care and attention they give to such questions; but that 
m not be sufficient for us. Of course everybody knows that it 
will have to be debated here, and debated at length for days. 

Iam willing with the Senator from Nebraska to stay here, much 
as I dislike to stay, and settle this financial question. I think it 
would have been a great deal better to have referred the whole 
thing to the Indianapolis convention, because evidently the Presi- 


dent has a great deal more confidence in the Indianapolis conven- 
tion than he has in Congress. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Which Indianapolis convention? 

Mr. TELLER. The last one, which was composed of what are 
called the National Democrats, which the President says adopted 
so favorable a report that we ought to take it in hand and substan- 
tially adopt its recommendation, I suppose. They declared there 
that they were in favor of the retirement of the greenbacks. They 
were in favor of maintaining in all its integrity and purity the 
gold standard, I understand that this puts the Administration 
squarely on that line. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And they declared in favor of giving to na- 
tional banks the control of the currency. 

Mr. TELLER. Of course the control of the currency by the 
national banks is a part of the programme. This puts the Ad- 
ministration in line financially with that movement. Everybody 
knows that so great a change in the monetary system of the coun- 
try can not be brought about without a tremendous contest. 
There are a great many men who have heretofore considered 
themselves Republicans and have trained up to the present mo- 
ment with the Republican party who will stop and think a good 
while before they will consent to the retirement of the greenbacks 
and the establishment firmly of the gold standard and the turn- 
ing over to the national banks of the entire control of all the cur- 
rency in this country save gold and silver. 

Mr. President, if the Republicans here want to stay, and will 
say so, I will vote against final adjournment; I know of a num- 
ber of other Senators who will vote against it, and we will take 
this question up and settle it. 

Mr.HOAR. That is, the message? 

Mr. TELLER. The message. We have been charged for 
months with disturbing the business of the country by our talk 
about finance. If we are to abdicate our power as legislators and 
turn it qver either to the Indianapolis convention or to this com- 
mittee of ten, or whatever the number may be, we had better do 
it right off; the sooner we can do it the better. We can do it just 
as soon as our consciences will allow us, after having expressed 
our disapprobation and our Serge for sucha suggestion. But 
it can not be done under weeks. et Iam willing to stay here, 
if necessary, until next December, and let this session go into the 
next. Now, the question is, lf we are not going to do that, why 
not adjourn? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is right. 

Mr. TELLER. Weare not going to have any railroad legisla- 
tion unless you stay here for another week. You can not keep a 


quorum ess it is understood that the proposed financial legis- 
lation is to come up, and then possibly we may k a quorum; 
but I doubt very much whether a majority of the Administration 


supporters can be kept here to consider the question. 

appeal to the Senate whether we had not better consider this 
Session 3 closed, and let the responsibility of nonaction 
upon the railri question rest with those who have control of 
the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does not the Senator think that the saving of 
$50,000.000 in the Pacifie Railroad matter is worthy of the Senate 
remaining here for a week or two? 

Mr. TE . Inmy judgment, the saving of $50,000,000 would 
be a great thing to the American people. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Mr. President—— 

Mr. TELLER. When you have established the gold standard, it 
will not make any difference whether you have $50,000,000 or 
$100,000,000, you will be in greater distress than you are now. I 
will hear the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I was going to ask how a Senate resolution 
could save the country $50,000,000? 

Mr. TELLER. I do not believe myself that it is anything but 
the expression of our opinion, and I believe it will count for 
nothing at all. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator will permit me, does he not think 
the President of the United States would follow the advice of the 
Senate far enough to hold this matter up until December? 

Mr. TELLER. Over in Great Britain they havea way of voting 
a lack of confidence in the Government. If the message the Presi- 
dent has sent here is not a declaration on his part of a lack of 
confidence in Congress, Ido not know what could be. Having 
sent it here and said to us, ** Gentlemen, you are unfit and incap- 
able of legislating upon the monetary questions of the country, 
except that you take the advice of the Indianapolis conyention, 
or else take the advice of the ten men I know, who know more 
than you do, and whom I am going to select,” I do not believe he 
will pay any attention to a simple declaration of the Senate that 
will be passed with very decided opposition, and practically with the 
unanimous opposition of his side of the Chamber. So there is no 

ractical use in staying here. I want to say to the Senator from 
ebraska that if the $50,000,000 are going they are going anyhow. 

Mr. ALLEN. We ought to protest against it. 
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Mr. TELLER. The President can save $50,000,000 now if 
$50,000,000 can be saved when the resolution passes. He has had 
all the facts presented to him by various Senators here on this 
floor, and if he believes that $50,000,000 can be saved, he will save 


it perhaps. If he does not, let the responsibility rest with him. 
Weare not obliged to stay here, in my judgment, to pass a Senate 
resolution that is not binding on him. If it were a resolution that 
would compel him to act, it would be different; but we can not 

s that. verrbody knows it would have been useless to attempt 
it; it would never have gone beyond the Senate. I will not say 
anything derogatory of any other legislative body, but everyone 
knows it would have stopped right here. ; 

Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss the financial question. 
I do not intend unnecessarily to delay the Senate. It seems to 
me that we have reached a point when, without somewhat low- 
ering the dignity of the Senate, without getting into an unseemly 
scramble, we have got to quit, and if there is any responsibility 
for the failure to take up and follow the President's suggestions 
and pass such a measure, let it rest with his friends. 

Mr. BUTLER. Willthe Senator from Colorado pardon me a 
moment? 

Mr. TELLER, Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think the Senator from Colorado is mistaken 
when he says that we are powerless and are forced to adjourn. 
Everybody knows that when the gatan to adjourn comes up, 
that that is a test question of the Pacific Railroad resolution. I 
think a majority of the Senate is in favor of the Pacific Railroad 
resolution, and that is the only test vote we will get on that reso- 
lution. Therefore, if every Senator who is in favor of that resolu- 
tion will vote against adjourning, I do not believe the Senate can 
be adjourned. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not know whether a motion to adjourn 
would be a fair test vote on this question or not. I hardly think 
it would; but I think perhaps a fair test vote might be had by 
moving to lay it on the table. 

Mr. FO R. If the Senator will allow me, I can say that it 
would not be afair test. If the resolution comes to a vote, I in- 
tend to vote for it. I voted for it in committee after I had very 


thoroughly examined it, and I have not heard anything on the floor: 


of the Senate to change my mind about it. I shall vote for the 
resolution, and yet I shall vote for final adjournment. 

Mr. TELLER. I understood the attitude of the Senator from 
Ohio on the resolution, and I thought very likely he would feel, 
as I know some Senators do who are with him on the resolution, 
that it is useless to attempt to stay here, and it might not be, as 
the Senator from North Carolina thinks it would be, a fair expres- 
sion. I do not believe it would. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will pardon me, I will say that 
I sponge this matter was in such form that every Senator who 
favored the resolution would vote agains adjourning if there was 
a chance to pass the resolution. I did not intend to misrepresent 
any Senator. I was simply expressing my own feelings. Iam 
very anxious to adjourn, and I would vote to adjourn if the Pa- 
cific Railroad resolution was not up. 

Mr. FORAKER. I said what I did in view of what had been 
said by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. THURSTON], that the dis- 
cussion on that resolution has not ended, and that others are anx- 
ious to participate in the debate on his side. I foresee that if the 
matter were regularly taken up and considered and debated there 
would be a t deal of time consumed before a vote could be 
reached. So I shall be compelled to vote for final adjournment. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is a friend of the resolution. 
Why should we not stay here two or three days, none of those 
favoring the resolution debating it, but simply allowing those who 
op it to k, and thus get a vote on it? 

r. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I think it ought to be per- 
* manifest to us all now that unless we all change our minds, 
it will be useless to attempt to secure further legislation at this 
called session. Unless we intend to stay here indefinitely, there is 
no use,now in attempting any of these thin 

Iam heartily in favor of the resolution of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Harris]. He and his friends on the committee have 
presented the resolution, and they have presented it strongly, and 
it has gone before the country. Now, it is perfectly manifest to 
me that that resolution can not be passed at this session. It is 
further manifest to me that if it were passed it would not be worth 
the paper upon which it is written, for, because of the been 
that is made to it from the other side of the Chamber, the Presi- 
dent would not re it as of any binding force. It is merely a 
declaration of the Senate and has no force or effect as a law; and 
when it would be so largely voted against as is indicated upon the 
opposite side, I do not think it would be persuasive even, and 
that is the only force it could have—a persuasive force. 

I wish we could it, forIshould like to have thelittle benefit 
that might be derived from it; but I do not honestly believe we 
can. It seems to me, therefore, that the better course would be 


for us to have some understanding about the matter, and then 
make arrangements for final adjournment. 

I believe that the country and the friends of the Senator from 
Kansas and others will be perfectly satisfied with the course they 
have pursued, and will see that they have gone to the end of their 
power in trying to secure action upon the resolution. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say with regard to 
this resolution that it seems to me very astonishing that gentle- 
men who are opposed to it are so anxious to fly from it. If it has 
no force, if it has no effect, if it is a mere fulmination on the part 
of the Senate, why should they so zealously op any action 
whatever that puts them upon record with regard to it? 

I know from personal knowledge from the attorney of the reor- 
ganization committee that if this resolution should pass, their 
Schemes would drop and be abandoned. The resolution might 
not possibly have any effect in controlling the action of the Presi- 
dent. Ipurposely made it a simple resolution of the Senate, be- 
cause I thought it was ible to something of that kind 
through the Senate. I knew that it was absolutely impossible 
for any resolution of that kind to pass both Houses, and that an 
attempt to pass a joint or concurrent resolution, which, after 
passing here, would fail in the other House, would be used by 
everybody as an index that it was a failure, that no action was 
taken, and that they could go ahead with their schemes. 

l say if this resolution 1s A me it wil have a most posi- 
tive and decisive effect; it l postpone action in this matter 
until Congress can further consider it, and therefore I have been 
very desirous to have some action taken. Ithink the record has 
been clearly brought before the country. I think the Senate sces 
clearly where the responsibility for nonaction is. I have endeav- 
ored to do my duty fairly, without imputing improper motives 
to any man, in a manly way, regretting my inability to compete 
in parliamentary tactics with older members of the Senate; and I 
have striven to do this in a manner that made me feel that I was 
5 with the oath which I took when I entered this Cham- 
ber. I believed it was my duty. 

My knowledge of these affairs for many years has been some- 
what close and intimate. It has not been so close and intimate, 

rhaps, as that of the distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 

HURSTON], who has known all about these things until it seems 
to have become second nature in his case, I do not impute to him 
any improper motives, but he looks at these things from a differ- 
ent standpoint. That is all well enough and fair enough. I have 
not endeavored to occupy much time of the Senate. I have been 
desirous of a fair and free and full discussion, and we on thisside 
have been met with all kinds of parliamentary artifices and all 
kinds of subtle tactics in orderto preventthe consideration of this 
question. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to leave this 
question to the country and to the people. 

I regret, Mr. President, that this great measure, the tariff, has 
been used as a barticade behind which people who are seeking 
to sandbag the Government of the United States have sought 
refuge. It is an evil omen that the friends of that measure should 
regret that this great measure is to be launched upon the great 
ocean of human affairs like— 

That fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in th’ eclipse and rigg'd with curses dark. 

It is an unfortunate thing that such should have been the case. 

So far as the tariff is concerned, I came here without any desire 
to inte any unreasonable or improper obstruction to it; but I 
believed what was declared to us by gentlemen on the other side, 
who said that we should have a moderate tariff; that theextremes 
of the McKinley law would not be carried out. Ihadh that 
that would be the case. Unfortunately, it has not been the case; 
but the responsibility is clearly fixed; it does not belong to this 
side of the Chamber; and I have nothing to complain of and noth- 
ing to regret. But on this other matter, in relation to the Pacific 

ilroads, I have the most protonu regret that the t Senate 
of the United States should fly from a question of this kind and 
seek refuge behind a measure of that sort. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, as to the matter of final adjourn- 
ment, I have but one concern outside of that which has just been 
under discussion. Those of us on this side of the Chamber who 
differ with the majority on the other side as to the financial sys- 
tem of this country have been generally considered as those who 
would stand in the way of the alleged or proposed reforms sug- 

ested in the message of the President of the United States. I 

esire, before the Senate adjourns, that the Tepon Unay for not 
taking up that message and for not acting upon it s rest ex- 
clusively with the Republican ; 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER], and possibly others, have said that they 
would stay here with the Republicans of this body and givethem 
full opportunity to consider and discuss this garon and kto poas 
their bill if they had the needed votes. Mr. President, I wish to 


add my name to that list. I have been here continuously for 
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nearly eight months, and am exceedingly anxious for a time to 
return to other avocations; but nevertheless, if it is the desire of 
Republican Senators in this body to take up the message of the 
President and endeavor to carry out the suggestions contained 
therein, I pledge myself to stay here with them unto the end, and 
help to make a quorum to the last; and not to interpose any fac- 
tious MAT to any effort they may wish to make to pass whatever 


measure they may inaugurate for the p se of carrying out the 
suggestions of the President of the United States. 

n other words, Mr. President, I desire simply that the Repub- 
lican party shall take the responsibility of refusing to act upon 
this suggestion of the President of the United States. I have no 
object in the world in interposing any objection to such adjourn- 
ment as Republican Senators may decide upon whenever they are 
ready to say that they do not desire to consider this question at 
this extra session of npn, poser 

I want it distinctly understood, in order that my action so far 
may not be misconstrued, that, in moving to have the message of 
the President read and in what I have said, Iam not myself in favor 
of the suggestion contained in that message; but I am not willing 
that it should go out to the country that those who believe with 
me have interfered in any vor with the consideration of this 
measure if the Republicans of this body see pronar to consider it. 

I understand the bill has already been by the House of 
Representatives, and will be here for consideration if Republican 
Senators desire to consider it. If they do not desire to consider it, 
and are ready to say to the country that they do not wish to con- 
sider it, then I am ready to adjourn. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. President, I think the statement made by 
the Senator from Georgia should be responded to frankly from 
this side of the Chamber. So far as I know, there is not a Senator 
sitting on this side of that aisle who expects any action upon this 
message or any currency legislation at this session of Congress, or 
any consideration of the subject. So far as the responsibility of 
that position is concerned, I think we are all ready to accept it 
fully. I hope now that by unanimous consent a vote may be 
taken upon the question of final adjournment. 

Mr. BACON. The statement on the part of the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island, representing, as I have no doubt he 
does, his party, is entirely satisfactory to me. [“ Question!“ 
* Question! " 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama Mr MonGAN], unless it is withdrawn. 
Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, I am sorry to hear the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. I 
am not in sympathy with the movement on either side of this 
Chamber to secure a political advantage by putting the responsi- 
bility for final adjournment on the one side or the other. It was 
the policy of the Administration to postpone the consideration of 
the currency question until the tariff bill should be disposed of. 
No one expects there will be any legislation during this Adminis- 
tration which will essentially change the laws relating to the coin- 
age of gold and silver. F 

Butthe country had the right to expect, and the country did 
expect, that so soon as the tariff question was disposed of the 
currency question would be taken up, considered, and settled, in 
order that during the remainder of this Administration the peo- 
ple should have that sense of confidence which will put them to 
work to restore prosperity under existing conditions, and condi- 
tions which are not to be changed. 

Now, after passing a bill increasing the taxes of the people, 
operating unequally, and in many respects oppressively, we are told 
by the Republican party that they have done all they expect todo; 
that there is not a inan on the other side of that aisle who intends 
or desires for the present to take up and consider the currency 
question; but that it is to go out to the people that they are to 
have another period of business suspense, that the condition of 
uncertainty is to be prolonged another year, and, in that way, re- 
turning prosperity—if there be returning prosperity—cruelly and 
unnecessarily retarded. 

Mr. President, it is no use to talk about Senators heing tired of 
the city of Washington. Republicans chose to take up the tariff 
bill in the beginning of the Administration. No obstructive tac- 
tics have been resorted to by the opponents of the measure. They 
have passed their bill before the middle of summer, and there is 
time, if they intend to commit the currency question to a com- 
mission, to take up and attempt to pass an act providing for the 
appointment of the desired commission. 

t may be the opposition would be so pronounced the bill could 
not pass, but there should be an attempt in good faith to pass 
such a bill; and I protest that it is dealing unfairly with the busi- 
ness of the country to take up our hats and leave the capital with 
the announcement that this important question of the currency is 
not to be considered until next year, and is probably to run all 
through the next year, so that one-half of this Administration will 
be gone before a condition of confidence and repose to the business 
community shall be secured. 


. Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I desire to put on record my belief, 
in opposition to that of the Senator from Kentucky, that there 
was not a man in this country, certainly no considerable number 
of men, who expected that these currency matters would be taken 
up at this present session. 

Mr. TELLER. Not even the President? 

Mr. HOAR. Idonotthink the President thought so at thebegin- 
ning of the session. The President said nothing about it in his 
message at the beginning of the session when we assembled. So 
far as I know, it was not heard of. 

Undoubtedly as the session went on there has been a pressure on 
the President to send in this message for the present consideration 
of Congress; but I do not believe there is any considerable num- 
ber of persons in the country now who expect consideration of 
that subject. Ido not believe the Senator from Kentucky him- 
self will say so; and I would like to ask him this question: ** Will 
you say, on your responsibility as a Senator, that when you came 
here you expected there would be action at the extra session by 
legislation on this great question of the currency?" 

r.LINDSAY. I will answer the question. When the Presi- 
dent's message came in at this extra session and recommended 
tariff legislation and utterly ignored the question of currenc 
legislation, I was disappointed, and the country was disappointed. 
Question!“ „Question!“ 

r. President, the question will not be put so long as I choose 
to persist in presenting my views to the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM and others. Go ahead. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. In the presence of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts I want to read what the President says in his message. He 
says: 

This subject should receive the attention of Con at its special session. 
It ought not to be postponed until the regalar ses Do 

I hope the Senator will remember that this message was sent in 
after the tariff bill had been passed. 

Mr. HOAR. And not when the session assembled. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. President, it is an open secret that for the 
past two or three weeks this message has almost each day been on 
the eve of being sent in to Congress, and nothing except the pres- 
sure of the gentlemen managing the tariff bill on the other side 
has kept it 3 the two Houses of Congress. It is a fact 
known to everybody that gentlemen from all parts of the country 
have been here since this Congress has been in session urging 
that some action should be taken in regard to currency legisla- 
tion; but whether I expected, or the Senator from Massachusetts 
expected, or anyone else expected that this Congress would do its 
duty by considering both these great propositions of tariff and cur- 
rency, and give che country at least three years’ rest, there is no 
excuse for our running away now, in the faceof the demand of the 
President that action shall be taken looking to a settlement of this 
disturbing and parplexing uestion. The President asks us to 
consider it, and the responsibility for refusing his request can onl 
rest on one side of this Chamber, and that is on the side to whic 
the President has the right to address himself. 

We are informed that the House of Representatives did not 
hesitate to consider the subject. It is said that a bill providing 
for a commission is already on its way to this end of the Capitol, 
but Senators announce that we can not even stay to test the will- 
ingness of the Senate to consider this all-important proposition 
now. It makes no difference who is hurt or who receives advan- 


tare UEM 
e business interests of the country will suffer until this im- 
ortant matter is considered and the country is informed author- 
itatively, as I believe, what kind of legislation we are to have on 
the subject or that we are to have no legislation at all. If noth- 
ing is to be done, business will adjust itself to existing conditions. 
If anything is to be done, it ought to be done at once, so that the 
conditions shall be established upon which business is to revive, 
if it is to revive at all. 

I say again to the Senator from Massachusetts that Iwas disap- 
pointed, and the country was disappointed, when the message of 
the President came in to this extraordinary session and made no 
reference to the currency question, and the country will be dis- 
appointed, and justly disappointed, if, in the face of the m 
which came here this afternoon, we refuse to take any action at 
all, even to initiate the change of the currency laws by appoint- 
ing or refusing to appoint the commission which the President 
asks us to appoint. 

Mr. STEWART. Just one word, Mr. President. I think tho 
allusion to the Procena mgh of the Indianapolis convention will 
relieve the whole matter of obscurity. because they are in print 
and are public. I have read them. When they are published, 
fe Connery, will be satisfied that we went away and did not stop 
to fool. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I expected that some embar- 
rassment of this kind would result from the indispositicn of some 


Senators on the other side to have an inyestigation into the Pacific 
railroads abomination. It seems that because the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads thought it proves, thought it was their duty, 
unanimously to request the President of the United States to sus- 

end the execution of the agreement for the sale of the sinking 

und to Mr. Fitzgerald and company, Senators have found that 
very much in their way, and they have determined that no such 
expression shall go from this body at the present session, knowing 
full well that if this agreement can be executed by the time we 
meet here again in December the railroad will be sold out for 
$28,000,000, no higher bid being made for it, to a combination 
which have already agreed, and agreed before they made the prop- 
osition to the President, that they would price and capitalize it at 
$100,000,000 of 4 per cent bonds, $75,000,000 of 4 per cent guaran- 
teed stock, and $61,000,000 of common stock, ng the value of 
that property as they appraise it $239,000,000. j : 

There is too much in that for us to expect that there is going to 
be peace and comfort anywhere in the neighborhood of an effort 
to break it up. The committee have done their duty, and Sena- 
tors on this floor have tried to do their duty in calling this subject 
to the attention of the President of the United States. It is before 
him, perhaps, in just as strong form as if the Senate were to vote 
formally the request which the committee have made. He will 
consider it and take his own responsibility upon that. But it is 
not within the horoscope of our vision, at least, that any Presi- 
dent, under the circumstances, can deal with the question and 
take up this subject where Mr. Cleveland left it, and carry his 
contract into execution, and 5 condemnation of 
every honest man in the United States. t is a pretty plain 
proposition which I am stating, but it is the exact truth. 

ow, I find it is impossible for us to get even this expression of 
opinion from the Senate. I see now that Senators are disposed to 
run away, as the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Harris] said, from 
this afflictive condition of affairs, and we have not the power to 
hold them. Not only so, but in their haste to get away from this 
matter they trample upon a recommendation made by Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. I haye great respect for Mr. McKinley personally and 
officially. I have profound regard for him in both of those 
capacities, although I have no sort of sympathy with his politica! 
convictions upon the subject of the tariff or the subject of the 
finances as I understand them. 

ButIintend, so far as I am concerned, to treat him with decorum 
and propriety on all occasions, as I would treat any honorable 
President of the United States or any man in that office, whether 
he were honorable ornot. "The office dignifies the man to a posi- 
tion where none of us can afford to treat his recommendations, 
seriously made, with absolute indifference, or, to speak more 
plainly, with contempt. 

It is complained here on both sides of the Chamber, by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Linpsay], and also by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], that the President of the United 
States, in the opening of this extraordinary session of Congress, 
made no intimation in his message that he expected to draw the 
finance question under consideration. He did not make such an 
intimation. It is also said that there has been great pressure 
brought to bear upon him by the friends of the tariff to get him 
to withhold and keep back this message on the currency question. 
That may be true, and it may not be true. It is asserted on this 
floor, and it is not denied. 

At all events, the message has remained until the very day that 
every Democrat and every Republican in Washington City ex- 
pected that we would finally adjourn. Now,on the eve of the 
adjournment the President of the United States comes in with 
this earnest request; this real supplication that we shall not ad- 
journ; that we shall stay here and pass his recommendation into 
a law on the subject of raising a financial commission. 

The bill on the subject of the tariff has been signed. It has be- 
come a law. It is now a law, not more than four or five hours 
old, to say the most of it; and when it was not more than three 
hours old, or two hours old perhaps, this message came and found 
its way to the House of Representatives, and weare informed now 
by Senators that a bill is even on its way here, predicated upon 
that recommendation, put through the House under that jack- 
screw process by which everything passes that is wanted to pass 
and nothing passes that is not wanted. 

The President in sending this message in after the tariff bill was 
signed, and after 8 fair debate on it in the Senate of the 
United States, of which we have not complained at all, has avowed 
to-day that that bill is not what the country wants to relieve it 
from distress, or at least is not all that is wanted. Thatisonly a 
part and parcel of a combined scheme—tariff taxation and finance 
one part of which was sent to the Congress of the United States 
in the beginning of this session and the other part held back until 
the first part was enacted, without any intimation, says the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, that he intended to make this new 
effort to relieve the country from its distress and its suffering. 

Here we are, then, with a confessed failure certified to on the 
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part of the President of the United States, expresne his opinion 


that the tariff by itself is not enough. Prosperity is not to be 
e ted from it. It requires finance, and it must be supplied in 
a hurry, because it must come in here before the meeting in 
December, that we may then have the recommendation of this 
great commission, of whatever number it is—ten, I believe—in- 
structing us what we ought to do for the preservation of the 
financial security of the country and to restore prosperity through 
its assistance. ` 

That is an unfortunate condition, and already it has led toa 
disseverance of the Republican party. There is a broad line of 
division between Republicans, the President on the one hand con- 
tending that the financial measure ought to be the subject of im- 
mediate consideration before the extraordinary session termi- 
nates, and a Senator on this floor saying, He does not know 
what he is talking about; we prefer to go home and consider it 
next winter." That is a bad break in the first five months of the 
Administration—a mighty bad break. Ican not say that I am 
sorry, butitis bad politics. Ithink the President of the United 
States is not a first-rate politician. If the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Hanna] had been managing this matter as a campaign 
affair, he would have had all his voters at the polls on the day 
of election. Perhaps he would have had some he did not expect 
or was not entitled to; Ido not know about that; but he would have 
had all he was entitled to at the polls, and they would have voted. 
They would have put in their ballots, a record would have been 
made, and triumph secured. 

Here is the President of the United States, on the eve of a great 
and triumphant movement, coming up in the hour of battle with- 
out his troops in order and all of them in rebellion—a terrible re- 
bellion going on in the Republicanranks. They ignore, they treat 
with contumely and disdain this recommendation of the President 
of the United States, that it is n for the restoration of the 
prosperity of the country that you should have a finance commis- 
sion to come and advise you what to do. 

I think the Senate of the United States is going to turn a reluc- 
tant ear toward the advice of any commission ontside of this 
body or outside of Congress. These ninety men who are sent 
here from the different sovereign States of this Union are sup- 
posed to be competent to take care of its affairs in all directions 
and in every direction, and if, in fact, they are not competent to 
do so, it would be a good thing to decimate the trib or drive 
out half or, perhaps, all of its membership and supply our places 
with selected commissioners appointed by the President of the 
T'n'ted States, who may have the sense, the patriotism, and the 
fidelity to come here and enact laws that would save this country 
irom its great distress. 

Now, my opinion on this subject is not worth very much, I am 
sure, It is only worth as much as an opinion is worth that a man 
has founded on the laws of God and of man and of human experi- 
ence. That is all it is worth. I can quote these; I can refer to 
them without presuming to be the author of any of these ideas; 
and guided by these ideas, I agree with the Senator from Colo- 
rado that your difficulty has been that you have neglected the real 
foundation of all financial success and security, in that you reject 
absolutely one of the metals as a money metal which has been 
ordained by divine wisdom for the very purpose of providing 
mer rot the world. z 

Perhaps these remarks challenge a smile, or even a sneer, from 
men who have no respect for or man. I do not doubt that 
they do. Nevertheless they are true, and we will live to see it. 
The time is coming around when we will find that the real liber- 
ties of the ple of the United States are connected with that 
fundamental doctrine, and that when we allow the men who can 
control the finances of the world to strike one of the money metals 
dead, we to that extent enslave ourselves to their will and power. 
The only way to get out of itis to bring that money metal back 
to life and let it have its due course and proper weight. That is 


the only way. 

The President does not agree with that. The President be- 
lieves in the national banks. He believes that the four thousand 
and odd national banks if they are allowed to issue all the money 
that is wanted by the people upon the faith and security of the 
bonds of the United States at 100 cents on the dollar, with that 
money they can bring prosperity back to the country and drive 
out the noninterest-paying greenbacks and silver certificates and 
supply the currency of this country through the banks at a large 
and oftentimes very usurious rate of interest. They want the 
money placed in that condition and in those hands where the law 
prohibits a man from mortgaging his real estate to a bank for 
money. 

11 real estate in the United States is worth a 
than the personal estates. Personal estate is g security for a 
bank loan, and indorsed paper is good security for a bank loan— 
mere credit. One of these gamblers in New York can go and put 
up his collaterals and get all the money he wants. The owner of 


at deal more 


the best piece of land in the United States can not get $10 from 
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tone bank upon a mortgage of the land, The law pro- 
ts it. 

Now, under these circumstances, where the people are driven 
off from all op ity of borrowing money from the banks—I 
am talking about the industrial classes—where they are cut off 
from all opportunity, based upon the value of their property, to 
get credit, to borrow money, of course the banks and the bank- 
ers have by that means the unoccupied and uncontested field of 
circulation. They have no competition. With the value of all 
the paper money in the country brought to the gold standard, and 
that value converted into bank credit and allowed to be used by 
the bankers in this way—— 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Alabama can hardly ex- 

t to proceed with so much competition in the way of oratory 
the ber. Conversation is so loud that it is impossible to 
hear him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate willbe in order, so that 
the Senator from Alabama may be heard. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. The fact is, I do not speak to the Senate very often. 
I am talking tothe reporters and the people. It makes very little 
2 Whether the galleries hear me or whether the Senate 

ears me. 

The President at the last moment in the session urges e es us 
that we shallput the country in control of the national banks. 
That is his proposition, and the question has been all the time 
between the national banks and the people. The 4,000 national 
banks represent heart and core the oppression of the money classes 
against the people. The people are cut off from access to loans, 
because they can not pledge their real estate to get any loans. 
The law prohibits it. The people are taxed continually to sus- 
tain the banks. They are not even made to give security for 
me cerca CE they very often break into and steal and rob 

e e of. 

This 8 is between the national banks and the people 
to-day, and the President takes the side of the national banks. 
That his party is not willing to stand up here and have a commis- 
sion of national bankers come in and recommend this scheme is 
not very distressing tome, I do not think it is very distressing 
to them, either. They are getting to be a very independent set 
of men. I find of late years thata great many Republicansin this 
Chamber have got to doing their own thinking and their own act- 
ing, and they do not take a matter of advice sent in here by the 
President of the United States. 

Now, finding this imbroglio, this tangle, this inextricable diffi- 
culty we are in, I think perhaps I can do something toward re- 
lieving by withdrawing my demand for the yeas and nays on my 
motion to refer the resolution, and by consenting, as my col- 
Luc pem on the committee seem to think I ought to consent, that I 

ill not undertake now to press the resolution to a vote so far as 
I am concerned; but Iam notin charge of it. I might as well 
confess that-we have been filibustered out of our rights, and I do 
so with becoming modesty and some grief. 

I therefore withdraw my demand for the yeasandnays. Ihave 
a proposition to make to the Senator from Rhode Island. He 
seems to be very unhappy about getting away from Washington. 
I will ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that we take a 
recess until five minutes or ten minutes before 9 o'clock, so as to 

ive us a chance, if we want to concur in the resolution of the 
ouse. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us concur first and then take a recess. 
We will not have a quorum here to concur a few minutes before 
9 o'clock. Iam quite willing to agree to a recess being taken, but 
1 should like to have the resolution concurred in. : 

P Mr. ALLISON. Let us take a recess to a quarter to 9 o'clock 
after agreeing to the resolution, I suggest to the Senator from 


Mr. MORGAN. Isubmit to Senators if they do not thirk that 
isa very heavy appeal to make tó me. I want to say 3 
of my personal connection with these things or the interest I fee 
in conjunction with my distinguished friend from Iowa who re- 
ported the Pacific Railroad resolution. 

Mr. GEAR. No; I beg pardon. 

Mr. MORGAN. You voted for it, which is the same thing. 

Mr. GEAR. I voted for it in committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have been here now since the 15th of March, 
working day and night, doing my very best, trying to serve the 
country as well as I knew how, and all this time I have had to 
bear the pressure of the House locked out, where my constituents 
were debarred from the privilege of any representation at all, with 
no chance to pass aay bill or to have any debate. And more than 
that, Mr. President, I feel another sorrow in my heart and a very 
profound one. I do not often speak of it. 

It is getting to be now so heavy that I do not like to talk about 
it. We have prevented from giving the expression of this 
great Republic, this magnificent country, in favor of men who 
sigh, and long, and pine, and fight, and die for liberty, whose 


children and wives are sold upon the bench like slaves to the offi- 
cers of the Spanish army, and where little children are taken and 
flayed alive in the presence of their mothers. We have been 
locked up so that we could not even reach Cuba with our voice. 
I feel that the posue is very heavy. But, sir, I respect every 

entleman on the ublican side of this Chamber. I respect 

im personally and politically, and I have not the slightest 17 5 
sition to interfere with their views about any subject at all that 
relates to the conduct of their own party affairs. 

I will then change my proposition. I ask now the unanimous 
concurrence of the Senate in the House resolution to adjourn to- 
night at 9 o'clock, and after that other Senators can move fora 
recess if they choose to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from Alabama for unanimous consent for 
concurrence in the House resolution? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

PRINTING OF TARIFF ACT. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I submit a resolution for which I ask pres- 
ent consideration, providing for the printing of a thousand addi- 
tional copies of the new tariff act, to be placed in the document 
room and to be accessible to all Senators. It will cost about $32. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be ted for t room 
1,000 additional copies of CA pn to 555 cb the att har and 
to encourage the industries of the United States, as approved July 24, 1897. 


MRS. ADONIA HUARD. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1131) granting a pension to Mrs. Adonia 
Huard, of New Orleans, La., widow of Hypolite Huard, deceased, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


THANKS TO THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Mr. COCKRELL, I offer a resolution for which I ask present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bacon in the chair), The 
Secretary will read the resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby cordially tendered to 
Hon. GARRET A. HOBART, Vice-President of the United States, for his able, 
impartial, and courteous of his duties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

THE NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. THURSTON. I ask unanimous consent to consider a reso- 
lution which I present at the request of the Committee on Terri- 
tories. If it leads to any debate, I will withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be authorized as now consti- 
tuted, either by full committee or such subcommittee as may be appointed 
by the chairman thereof, with the full power of such committee, to investi- 
gatethe present condition and management of the National Park and to 
make fuil inquiry as to what — is further necessary to fully preser ve 
and protect said National Par 

Second. That said committee or subcommittee shall have power to send for 
persons and Loy oa to administer oaths, and to examine witnesses under 
oath touching the matters which — 5 are hereby empowered to investigate, 


and may hold their sessions and conduct their said investigation during the 


recess of the at such p or places as they may determine; and the 
be id phy the contingent fund of the 8 ted 8 
the chairman of said committee. us d 

Mr. COCKRELL. Under the rule, the resolution goes to the 
m to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 

nate. è 

Mr. THURSTON. I stated that if there was any objection to 
the present consideration of the resolution, I would withdraw it, 

Mr. COCKRELL. It must go there. It is not subject to objec- 
tion; it there under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

RECESS. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate take a recess until a 
quarter to 9 o'clock. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iwould suggest that we have unanimous con- 
sent that no business be done between a quarter of 9 and 9 o’clock, 

Mr. ALLISON. There will be no business done unless some- 
thing is necessary. 

Mr. WHITE. I hope there will be no attempt to pass the cur- 
rency bill during that time. ughter. | 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. nators, I can not adequately ex- 
press my appreciation of the sentiments of the resolution relating 
to the presiding officer. I can only say that I am pany. 
gra for the numberless courtesies extended to me from every 

mator on this floor, for I have received nothing else during the 
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four months in which I have presided over this body, and I thank 
everyone of you for your kindness and your consideration, so 
fully, so y, and so generously extended. 

[Applause on the floor and in the galleries.] 

e Senator from Iowa asks unanimous consent that the Senate 
take a recess until a quarter before 9 o'clock to-night. Is there 
any objection? The Chair hears none, and itis so ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And no business is to be done after that time 
except mere formal matters. à 

The Senate accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 2 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess until 8 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m. 

The Senate reassembled at the expiration of the recess, at 8.45 

m. 
r MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. C. R. 
MCKENNEY, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed a joint resolution (H. Res.81) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a monetary commission, and providing for its expenses; 
in which the concurrence of the Senate was requested, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. R. 64) providing for a compilation of all the 
entis now in force between the United States and any foreign 


essage further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had appointed as members of the committee on the part of the 
House to wait on the President, Mr. GROSVENOR and Mr. Mc- 


The message also announced that the House had passed the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate providing for the printing of 
50,000 copies of the tariff law of 1897, in pamphlet form. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 81) authorizing the appointment 
of a monetary commission and providing for its expenses was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 

Mr.PASCO. Mr. President, I take great pleasure in offering 
= TORNA which I send tothe desk and ask may be unanimously 
adopted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida offers a 
resolution, which will be read. 

The resolution was read, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Senate are hereby tendered to Hon. Wri- 
LIAM P. FRYE, President pro tepore of the Senate, for the courteous, dig- 
nified, and able manner with w. he has presided over its deliberations 
during the present session. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 
Mr. ALLISON submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Renators be appointed to join a similar 
committee a ted the House of ves, to wait upon the 
President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses, having 
completed the business of the present on, are ready to adjourn, unless 
he may have some further communication to make. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. ALISON and Mr. TUR- 
PIE as members of the committee under the resolution. 
PROPOSED MONETARY COMMISSION. 
Mr. STEWART. I ask unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings of the W convention referred to in the President's 


message be printed as a document. It is in the Library, I un- 
derstand, and the reporters can obtain it and furnish it to the 
printer. 


Mr. PETTUS. Iinquire what message the Senator refers to? 

Mr. STEW ART. ecurrencymessage. The President refers 
to the subject as following out the recommendation of the Indian- 
apolis convention. I should like to have the proceedings of that 
convention printed and go with the message. 

The VICE-PRESID T. Is there any objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada, that the proceedings of the Indian- 
apolis monetary convention be printed as a document? 

Mr. PETTUS. I object. 

'The VICE-PRESID . Objection is made. 

Mr. CULLOM. I believe there was no order made by the Sen- 
ate with reference to the President's message which came in 
to-day. I move that that message be referred to the Committee 
on Finance and printed. 

Mr. PETTUS. I will withdraw the objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the request 
of the Senator from Illinois that the message of the President be 
referred to the Committee on Finance and printed? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. I suggest to the Senator from Nevada that the 
Senator from Alabama has withdrawn his objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The objection made to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada is now withdrawn.- Is there any objec- 
Ami therequest? The Chair hears no objection, and the order 


Mr. STEWART. I should like to have 10,000 copies printed. 
Me PASCO. I renew the objection made by the Senator from 

abama. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The order had been made before the 
Senator from Florida interposed his objection. 

Mr. PASCO, I did not understand that the request was again 
renewed after the Senator from Alabama withdrew his objection. 
I think the objection is in time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It would bein time, the Chair would 
state, so far as the order was concerned, but there is no reason, the 
Chair ay es, why, if the objection is pressed, the decision should 
stand. e Chair trusts that Senators will come to some arrange- 
ment . as to what should be done. 

Mr. STEWART. I will limit it to 2,000 copies. 

Mr. PASCO. If the question is open, I object to the printing of 
the document. 

Mr. STEWART. If the objection is pressed, I will withdraw 
5 request and let it go. I think it would be a good thing to 

ve it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objectionisinterposed, and the order 
heretofore made is withdrawn. » 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

At 8 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m. Mr. ALLISON and Mr. TuRPIE 
appeared at the bar, and 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. President, your committee, in accordance with the Senate 
resolution, have comnrunicated with the President and informed 
him that the two Houses are now ready to adjourn without day 
unless he should have somefurthercommunication to make. The 
President desires us to express his sincere congratulations to the 
Senate and the House, and he says he has no further communica- 


tion to make to Congress. 


`~ FINAL ADJOURNMENT. , 

The VICE-PRESIDENT (at 9 o'clock p. m.). Is there any fur- 
ther business before the Senate? 

Mr. CULLOM and others. Nothing further. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators, under the terms of the con- 
current resolution, it only remains for me, as President of the 
Senate, to announce the adjournment of the Senate, and I now 
therefore declare thatthe extraordinary session of the Senate is at 
an end, and that the Senate stands adjourned without day. 


"NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 24, 1897. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Mack A. Montgomery, of Mississippi, to be attorney of the 
United States for the northern district of Mississippi, vice Chap- 
man L. Anderson, to beremoved. : 

Abial Lathrop, of South Carolina, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of South Carolina, vice William Perry 
Murphy, to be removed. 

: COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

John C. Lynch, of California, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the first district of California, to succeed O. M. Welburn, 
removed. 

Philemon B. Hunt, of Texas, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fourth district of Texas, vice James L. Doggett, removed. 

Henry A. Rucker, of Georgia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the district of Georgia, vice Paul B. Trammell, removed, 

John C. Entrekin, of Ohio, to be collector of internal revenue 
for me eleventh district of Ohio, vice Samuel M. McMillen, re- 
moved. 

James D. Brady, of Virginia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of Virginia, vice William Ryan, removed. 
ASSAYER AND MELTER, 

William S. Clanton, of North Carolina, to be a&sayer and melter 
ofthe United States assay office at Charlotte, N. C., to succeed 
William E. Ardrey, removed. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Stephen J. Loughran, of Des Moines, Iowa, to be receiver of 
public onaya at Des Moines, Iowa, vice William H. Turbett, 
removed. 

Henry D. Bowman, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Las Cruces, N. Mex., vice James P. Ascarate, 
resigned. 

INDIAN AGENT. 

Jay Lynch, of Dayton, Wash.,to be agent for the Indians of the 

Yakima Agency in Washington, vice Lewis T. Erwin, resigned, 
COMMISSIONER. » 

L. B. Shepherd, of Alaska, to be a commissioner in and for the 
District of Alaska, to reside at St. Michaels, to fill one of the four 
additional Or cee o, rema by the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, vice iam J. Jones, resigned. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. Wainwright Kellogg, to be a lieutenant-commander in 
the Navy, from the 13th day of July, 1897, vice Lieut. Commander 
Edward P. Wood, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Walton Goodwin, to be a commander in the 
Navy, from the 2ist day of July, 1897, vice Commander Charles 
O'Neil, promoted. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Hugh Rodman, to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy, from the 13th day of July, 1897, vice Lieut. Wainwright 
Kellogg, promoted. 

PROMOTIONS IN REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Engineer in Chief John Wilkie Collins, of New York, to be cap- 
tain of engineers in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United 
States. Office created by act of Congress approved June 4, 1897. 

: SURVEYOR-GENERAL, 

Quinby Vance, of Hermosa, N. Mex., to be surveyor-general of 

New Mexico, vice Charles F. Easley, resigned. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


Robert A. Cameron, of Alva, Okla., to be register of the land 
office at Alva; Okla., vice Frank P. Alexander, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Monroe B. Morton, to be postmaster at Athens, in the coun 
of rains and State of Georgia, in the place of James O Farrell, 
removed. 

Amelia Williams, to be postmaster at Glenwood Springs, in the 
county of Garfield and State of Colorado, in the place of W. T. 
Beans, removed. 

Mary B. Griswold, to be postmaster at Guilford, in the county 
of New Haven and State of Connecticut, in the place of George 
E. Meigs, deceased. À 

Hiram J. Dunlap, to be postmaster at Kankakee, in the coun 
of Kankakee and State of Illinois, in the place of William T. 
Gougar, removed. 

Ernest G. Howell. to be aster at Geneva, in the county of 
Kane ond State of Illinois, in the place of Mary A. Herrington, 
removed. 

William D. Page, to be postmaster at Fort Wayne, in thecoun 
of An and State of Indiana, in the place of W. W. Rockhill, 
resigned. 

Willard M. Dunn, to be postmaster at Waterville, in the county 
of onnensa and State of Maine, in the place of Frank L. Thayer, 
removed. 

Oramel Murray, to be postmaster at Pittsfield, in the county of 
Somerset and State of e,in the place of Henry F. Libby, 
removed. 

C. H. Mead, to be postmaster at West Acton, in the county of 
Middlesex and State of Massachusetts, in the place of H. A. Little- 
field, removed. 

Frank M. Filson, to be postmaster at Cameron, in the county of 
rein and State of Missouri,in the place of Beauregard Ross, 
resigned. s 

Jeferson Swanger, to be postmaster at Milan, in the county of 
Sullivan and State of Missouri, in the place of John N. Shepler, 
removed. 

J. F. Naugle, to be postmaster at Meyersdale, in the county of 
Somerset and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of William H. 
Hay, removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 24, 1897. 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 

Percy C. Hennighausen, of Maryland, to be commissioner of 

immigration at the port of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland. 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. 

Engineer in Chief John Wilkie Collins, of New York, to be 
captain of engineers, 

NICARAGUA CANAL COMMISSION, 

Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, United States Navy; Capt. 
Oberlin Mathies Carter, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
and Lewis M. Haupt, of Pennsylvania (an engineer from civil 
life), to be members of the Nicaragua Canal Commission provided 
for in the act of Congress approved June 4, 1897, entitled “An act 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and for other pur- 
poses." 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Norman H. Farquhar, to be a commodore. 

Commander Charles O'Neil, to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander Walton Goodwin, to be a commodore. 

Lieut. Wainwright Kellogg. to be a lieutenant-commander. 

COMMISSIONERS. 

George D. Greene, of Montana, to be a commissioner to examine 

and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity land-grant 
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limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in the Helena 
land district in Montana. 

Miles Cavanaugh, of Helena, Mont., to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in 
the Helena land district in Montana. 

William R. Manning, of Newton, Iowa, to be a commissioner to 
examine and classify lands within the land-grant and indemnity 
land-grant limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company in 
the Helena land district in Montana. 

L. B. Shepherd, of Alaska, to be commissioner in and for the 
District of Alaska, to reside at St. Michaels. 

CLERK OF DISTRICT COURT OF ALASKA, 


Albert D. Elliot, of Washington, D. C., to be clerk of the dis 
trict court for the District of Alaska. 


ASSAYER, 


William S. Clanton, of North Carolina, to be assayer and melter 

of the United States assay office at Charlotte, N. C. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Andrew L. Morrison, of New Mexico, to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of New Mexico. 

John C. Lynch, of California, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the district of California. 

Philemon B. Hunt, of Texas, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fourth district of Texas. p 

Henry A. Rucker, of Georgia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the district of Georgia. 

John C. Entrekin, of Ohio, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the eleventh district of Ohio. 

James D. Brady, of Virginia, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the second district of Virginia. 

MARSHAL, 


ketenes M. Foraker, of New Mexico, to be marshal of the 
United States for the Territory of New Mexico. 
SURYEYOR-GENERAL. . 

Quinby Vance, of Hermosa, N. Mex., to be surveyor-general of 

New Mexico. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Robert A. Cameron, of Alva, Okla., to be register of the land 

office at Alva, Okla. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS, 


Henry D. Bowman, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., to be receiver of 
public moneys at Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Morris D. Wickersham, of Alabama, to be attorney of the 
United States for the southern district of Alabama. 

William D. Wright, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Tennessee. 

Abail Lathrop, of South Carolina, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of South Carolina. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Abel Landry, to be postmaster at Napoleonville, in the parish 
of Assumption and State of Louisiana. 

Harry H. Mitchell, to be postmaster at Clinton, in the county 
of Henry and State of Missouri. 

Frank Sigel Jones, to be postmaster at Sarcoxie, in the county of 
Jasper and State of Missouri, 

Peter C. Van Matre, to be postmaster at Warrensburg, in the 
county of Johnson and State of Missouri. 

Henry Mayer, to be postmaster at Vicksburg, in the county of 
Warren and State of Mississippi. 

Seth G. Wells, to be postmaster at Erie, in the county of Neosho 
and State of Kansas. ; 

I. H. La Mar, to be postmaster at Petersburg, in the county of 
Pike and State of Indiana. 

Richard W. Box, to be postmaster at Pulaski, in the county of 
Oswego and State of New York. 

Fielding Smith, to be 5 at Lancaster, in the county of 
Coos and State of New Hampshire. 

James M. Wright, to be postmaster at Richmond,in the county 
of Ray and State of Missouri. 

Blanton W. Burford, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county 
of Wilson and State of Tennessee. 

John J. Leedom, to be postmaster at St. Paris, in the county 
of Champaign and State of Ohio. 

Dwight H. Bruce, to be postmaster at Syracuse, in the county 
of Onondaga and State of New York. ` 

James M. Cox, to be postmaster at Adrian, in the county of 
Bates and State of Missonri. 

George N. Wimer, to be postmaster at Palmyra, in the county 
of Burlington and State of New Jersey. 

W. B. Morton, to be postmaster at Harrison, in the county of 
Boone and State of Arkansas, 
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Amelia Williams, to be postmaster at Glenwood Springs, in the 
county of Garfield and State of Colorado. J 

Mary B. Griswold, to be postmaster at Guilford, in the county 
of New Haven and State of Connecticut. 

Hiram J. Dunlap, to be postmaster at Kankakee, in the county 
of Kankakee and State of Illinois. 

Earnest G. Howell, to be postmaster at Geneva, in the county 
of Kane and State of Illinois. 

Wiliam D. Page, to be postmaster at Fort Wayne, in the county 
of Allen and State of Indiana, 

Willard M. Dunn, to be postmaster at Waterville, in the county 
of Kennebec and State of Maine. 

Oramel Murray, to be postmaster at Pittsfield, in the county of 
Somerset and State of Maine. 

C. H. Mead, to be postmaster at West Acton, in the county of 
Middlesex and State of Massachusetts. 

Frank M. Filsom, to be postmaster at Cameron, in the county 
of Clinton and State of Missouri. 

Jefferson Swanger, to be postmaster at Milan, in the county of 
Sullivan and State of Missouri. 

J. F. Naugle, to be postmaster at Meyersdale, in the county of 
Somerset and State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
[Continuation of legislative day of Thursday, July 22, 1897.] 
The recess having expired, the House (at 12 o’clock m., Satur- 
day, July 24) resumed its session. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I desire to correct the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 


is Seg ees 
Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House take a recess until half 
past 3 o'clock this afternoon. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves—— 
Mr.DINGLEY. I will modify my motion and say 3 o'clock. 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Am I not to be allowed to correct 
the RECORD this morning? I desire to correct the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that can be done after the 


recess. 
Mr. McRAE. I hope the gentleman from Maine, before his 
motion is put, will state some reason why this recess should be 


taken. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine moves that the 
House take a recess until 3 o'clock. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What was the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE]? 

Mr. McRAE. Ishould be glad if the gentleman would make a 
statement to the House as to why this recess is to betaken. If 
there is nothing else to be done, some of us would like to start for 
our homes this afternoon. 1f there is anything else to be done, 
we should be glad to know what it isand when it will betaken up. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is aware that the Senate has 
made an order providing for a final vote upon the conference re- 

ort on the tariff at3 o'clock this afternoon, and that the engrossed 
ill must come back here and be laid before the House and signed 
by the Speaker. 

Mr. MCRAE. That is all true. If there is nothing else to be 
done except that, then I can see no objection to the recess; but if 
there is anything else to be done, why not proceed with it now? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam notaware of anything demanding im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. McRAE. Will the gentleman be kind enough—— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I hope the gentleman from Maine 
will modify his motion so that the House shall meet at half past 3. 
Everybody in the House wants to be over in the Senate during 
the calling of the roll on the tariff bill; and wecan not be there 
and here at the same time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. In accordance with the gentleman's sugges- 
tion, I will mo any, motion so as to say half past 3 o'clock. 

Mr. McRAE. the gentleman will allow me, I will be a little 
more direct, and will ask him whether it is the purpose to take 
up. as has been stated in the press, the bill providing for a cur- 
rency commission, after the passage of the tariff bill, if it should 


pass. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam not able to answer the question, because 
no such proposition as yet has been presented. 

Mr. McR There has been such a proposition presented to 
the House. A bill of that kind has been introduced, and there 
has been a good deal of talk about the matter by those who pre- 
tend to know. 

» Mr. DINGLEY. I am not able to inform the gentleman at this 
our 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is very desirable there should be some in- 
timation on that subject. Quite a number of gentlemen wish to 
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go home this afternoon who, if any important business is to come 
up, would remain. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam not able to give any definite information 
on the subject. f 

The SPEAKER. The subject of the nearness of the possible 
adjournment of the two Houses having been mentioned, the Chair 
desires to say that in his opinion it is the duty of every member to 
remain here until the close of the session; otherwise the House 
may find itself without a quorum, and whoever may not be here 
will be blamed to that extent. The Chair ho that the House 
and all the members of it will govern themselves accordingly. 

Mr. McRAE. We have been kept here for four months on the 
theory that nothing should be done at this session except the pas- 
saze of the tariff bill; and certainly we now have a right to be 
informed whether it is the purpose of the Speaker and the other 
side to do anything further after the passage of that bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is exceedingly important, in order to main- 
tain a quorum, that members should remain here until the close 
of the session. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. DINGLEY, it was 
agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the 
House took a recess until half past 3 o'clock p. m. 

The recess having expired, the House resumed its session. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R.379) to provide 
revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries of 
the United States. [Applause.] 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill (H. R. 
319) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the 
industries of the United States. 

CORRECTION. 

Mr. Sprpson of Kansas rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas desires, if there 
be no objection, to correct the RECORD. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, by the kind 
indulgence of the Chair, I rose to correct the RECORD. It seems 
now that the correction needs correcting. The correction which I 
desired to make yesterday was that where I had used the word 
brutal,“ designating the majority of the House as a brutal 
majority," the word ''frugal" appeared, and I wanted the word 
"brutal" substituted. To-day my correction appears with the 
word ‘‘prudent” instead of the word brutal.“ Manaka I 
want to correct that error. It appears that some person is 
unable to distinguish between the sound and the meaning of those 
words. Thereisa great difference; and with the kind indulgence 
of the Chair I will give the reasons why I have used this word 
instead of the other. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to be indulgent to that 
extent. [Laughter.] And the Chair would suggest that this in- 
cident shows the great advantage of making these corrections of 
the RECORD at the desk, so that there can be no mistake about 
them. Making them in public, with other observations mingled 
with them, is apt to lead to confusion. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Itrust that this time they will get 
the word correctly. 

Several MEMBERS. Spell it. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas, Iam not going to start a spelling 
school here for the benefit of the Republican party. [Laughter.] 
FINAL ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to report a concurrent resolution for final 
adjournment. [Applause.] 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 


authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses 
on Saturday, July 24, at 9 o'clock p. m. £ 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. S. er, I would like three 
or fonr minutes on this resolution, which is a very important one, 
[Cries of ** Vote!" ** Vote!"] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iyield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama LU WHEELER]. 

Mr. W. LER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, the resolution to 


adjourn sine die will be voted for by the solid Republican ma- 
jority. With bowed heads we must return to our constituents 
and tell them that the prosperity promised by the Republican 
party is to be realized by an increase of taxation and by the enact- 
ment of Republican legislation which lessens the ability of the 
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ple to bear the additional burdens to which they are to be sub- 


jected. [Applause.] . 

The increased hardships which the new tariff law will impose 
upon the people is not all we must suffer. 

Retaliation, which may lessen our exports, is boldly threatened. 

Iread a telegram from the Associated Press, which tells us of 
this new impending evil. It is as follows: 


CLAMORS FOR RETALIATION—A TARIFF COALITION OF EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES PROPOSED. 
BERLIN, July 21. 


The Kreuz Zeitung, of this city, in an article directed the Dingle: 
tariff, clamors for retaliation, and asks the Government to form a 
coalition with Austria, France, Italy, Spain, and Holland for the purpose of 
keeping American dorem meat, cotton, and petroleum out of all those coun- 
tries. This prop has attracted attention throughout Europe. 

We must tell our people of this, and we must also tell them that 
every ledge of the Republican party has been violated. [Ap- 
plause.| That the promise by the Republican platform of the 
convention which nominated the present Executive in favor of 
the heroes and patriots who are fighting for liberty in that beauti- 
ful isle, the gem of the ocean, tin sight of our shores, was 
only a political evasion for the purpose of reaching the warm and 
patriotic hearts of the American people. 

We must go to our homes and day by day of the slaughter 
of Cuban patriots by Spanish butchers. 

We must tell the people who have been crushed by the financial 
legislation that the bill which was passed by the Senate to enable 
them to once more regain a commercial standing and renew busi- 
ness efforts was halted at the door of this House and the Repre- 
sentatives of the people denied an opportunity to give considera- 
tion to this important measure. 

We must tell our constituents, Mr. Speaker, that we have sat 
for nearly five months in this House, and every effort on our part 
to give relief to the people has been denied, and every measure for 
their benefit has been throttled or voted down by a relentless Re- 
publican majority. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I think this is a proper occa- 
sion to congratulate this House of Representatives and the people 
of the United States of America upon the auspicious closing of 
the special session of Congress. Looking back over the history 
of this period I believe that every candid observer of political 
events wil say that no better management of the affairs of a 
government has ever been manifested than by tlie present Admin- 
istration and the two Houses of Congress. I believe, sir, that had 
we not adopted the policy we did adopt at the opening of this 
session, had we not acted with that unerring and unflinching 
courage which lias marked the administration of this House, the 
tariff measure which,in my judgment, will bring relief to tho 
people of this country, probably could not have been passed. 

And as day after day and hour after hour I have witnessed 
the agonizing struggles of gentlemen upon the other side, I have 
been driven to believe that they too are conscious of the fact that 
it isonly asthe inevitable result of the present management of 
the House of Representatives that a measure has been pomis 
which the people of this country will celebrate to-night and from 
this time forward. [Applause on the Republican side.] Mr. 
Speaker, it comes with Harnas gron from the gentleman from 

abama [Mr. WHEELER] to talk about the increase of taxation 
upon the people of the country. 

Why, sir, the property of the United States, the real and per- 
sonal property of the United States, is worth to-day, as compared 
with what it was worth when the election was held last Novem- 
ber, more than enough to compensate for all the **taxes" under 
the McKinley law for the next twenty years tocome. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] The gentleman talks about the pros- 
perity that was promised the country. Why, sir, is the gentle- 
man riding through the world with his eyes shut, or is he so 
blinded by partisan prejudice that he is incapable of seeing what 


is going on around him? 

he giants of progress, the manie of steam, of electricity, of 
agriculture, of mining, are standing ready harnessed for the great. 
race that they are eager to enter upon. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Labor, agricultural industry, prosperity, enterprise, 
crushed under the inistration of the Democratic , are 
springing to the relief of the country, and on every d the 
music of the coming regeneration of labor and industry is heard. 
in the air. [Applause on the Republican side. Derisive cries on 
the Democratic side.] Oh, it is easy to sneer. 

That is the true upon which Democrats thrive. Calamity, 
hunger, poverty, starvation, misrule—they understand those 
things, and when they see them San may rere rere wail they 
always express their regret. epublicans of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, you have stood together like a Macedonian phalanx 
in this mighty battle; you have contributed of your brain, of your 
pee of your study, of your toil, and the people of the United: 

tates, recognizing what has been achieved here, will reward the 


pu that has been true to its platform principles and true to tho 
hests of the people. [Loud % p on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question 
on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, before that I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. I understand—— 

e Does the gentleman from Maine yield? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is hardly worth while at this time. After 
we get through with the resolution, if the gentleman wants to ask 
a question—— 

. SWANSON. Isimply wanted to get some information be- 
fore I vote on this proposition, It provides foran adjournment 
of the two Houses at 9 o'clock to-night. A message from the 
President has come in, and I would like to know, before voting on 
this question, whether it is contemplated — 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, that is not a question for me to 
answer. I decline to yield further, and ask the previons question. 

TheSPEAKER, Thegentleman demands the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, under the operation of which 
the resolution was to. 

On motion of Mr. DINGLEY, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

CURRENCY. COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 


from the President of the United States; which was read: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In my m convening the Congress in extraordinary session I called 
attention toa gle subject—that of providing revenue nts 
the reasonable and proper expenses of the Government. I 
be the most pressing subject for settlement then. A bill to 
essary revenues for the Government y passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, and awaits Executive action. 
esed ee of very swe poi Pore is that x m 9 of 

oy an stem on a r basis, W. commented upon 
in m inaugural address fn the following words: 

~ Our financial system needs some revision. Our money is all good now, 
but its value must not further be threatened. It should all be put upon an 
enduring basis, not subject. to easy attack nor its stability to doubt or dis- 
pute. e several forms of our paper money offer, in my judgment, a con- 
stant embarrassment to the Government and imperil a safe balance in the 


Treasury.” 

á e- —— more Prae at — 1 election than the 
etermination u part ie people ee r curre: stable in 

value and equal to that of the most edvanced nations of the worl 


The soundness of our 3 nowhere questioned. No loss can occur 
to its holders. It is the system which should be simplified and strengthened, 
keeping our money just as good as it is now, with less expense to the Govern- 
A MAET OE toe: CORET la AOAI te Aveo ob endi udis Ue Come 
ie sentiment d coun rongly avor of early on 
gress in this direction, to revise our laws and remove 1 from 
p contention. A notable assembly business. men, with delegates 
rom twenty-nine States and Territories, was held at Indianapolis in Jan 
of this year. The financial situation commanded their earnest attention, an 
aftera two days' session the convention recommended to Congress the ap- 
pointment of a mone commission. 

Icommend this re; to the consideration of Congress. The authors of 
the report recommend a commission “to make a thorough investigation of 
the monetary affairs and needs of this country in all tions and aspects, 
na a proper suggestions as to any evils found to exist and the reme- 

es or. 

'This subject should receive the attention of Co: at its special session. 
gular — 

I therefore urgently recommend that a special commission be created, non- 
partisan in to be composed of well-informed citizens of different 
parties, who will command the confidence of Congressand thecountry because 
of their special fitness for the work, whose duty it shall be to make recom- 
mendations of whatever changes in our present banking and currency laws 
may be found n: and expedient, and to rt their conclusions on or 
before the 1st day of November next, in order t the same may be trans- 
mitted by me to Congress for its consideration at its first regular session. 

It is to be hoped that the report thus made will be so comprehensive and 
sound as to receive the su of all parties and the favorable action of Con- 
free At all events, such a report can not fail to be of value tothe execu- 

ive branch of the Government, as well as to those charged with public legis- 
lation, and to greatly assist in the establishment of an improved system of 
finance. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, July 24, 1897. 

The reading of the message was greeted with applause on the 
nd ublican side. | : 

. HEND ON. Mr.Speaker, I am instructed by the Com- 
oe = Rules to submit a privileged resolution, which I send to 
the desk. 

Mr. TERRY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Towa, as representing the Committee on Rules, The Clerk will 
read the report of the committee. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I thought a parliamentary inquiry 
was eects in order. 

The SPEAKER. All parliamentary inquiries are not always in 
order at all times. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TERRY. My inquiry is whether that message is not sub- 
ject to the point of order of being rather ‘‘dilatory”? [Laughter 
and ee on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no doubt that the House will 
see the imprapribty of calling a remark like that a parliamen 
inquiry. No doubt every member present will see its impropri- 
ety. [Laughter.] The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read.as follows: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred House resolution No. 8, 
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have had the same under consideration, and ask leave toreport the following 
ma aitua Tat it shall be in order, immediately on the adoption of this 
resolution, to proceed to the consideration of House joint resolution No. 81, 
e Om trou ieee EOD ERE termes tea Toor DUE 
— shall be considered. ordered on said resolution to its final passage.” 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it will be observed 

Mr. McMILLIN. If my friend will permit me, I suppose we 
will not be cut off from the twenty minutes on a side for debate 
on the adoption of this report? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I will say frankly to my friend from Ten- 
nessee that my purpose was to ask the previous question on this 
report, and . a vote without delay, leaving the sixty minutes 
on the adoption of the resolution to commence at once. 

. Mr. MoMILLIN. I trust the gentleman will not do that. We 
have so short a time under the resolution that the sixty minutes 
and forty minutes combined will be an exceedingly brief time for 
the consideration of so important a question. I hope he will not 
cut us off. I realize, of course, that he has power to do so if he 


sees fit. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I will say to my friend from Tennessee 
that the House having fixed the hour foradjournment—we haying 
this resolution to pass on, and I can not foretell how many votes 
may be had on it—being advised, too, that itis the intention of the 
Speaker to announce the committees to-night, and we do not want 
to cut him off from that opportunity—I think the House would be 
wise in limiting the debate to the sixty minutes fixed in the report 
of the Committee on Rules, and not ask for the forty minutes ad- 
ditional time on the adoption of the report. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I realize thé gentleman's power and the 
power of the House to shut us off if they see proper, but at the 
same time we protest that it is . to take such a course 
on a measure of this importance, which should have ample 2 6 85 
tunity for discussion. I say this in all kindness, but in all candor, 
to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I do not intend to gag the House, and if 
a on the other side of the House desire the forty minutes’ 

ebate, in addition to the sixty minutes, I will ask the previous 
question on the adoption of the report now, and let the debate go 
on for the forty minutes first. 

Mr. McMILLIN. We prefer that. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Then Iask the previous question on the 
mopeda of the report. 

e previous question was ordered. 
` The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] 
has twenty minutes, and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
McMirLiN] the same. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this House, as controlled by 
the majority, is in sympathy with the Executive, representing the 
majority sentiment of this country, and it means business. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Iam not going to drag politics into the brief time at my com- 
mand, except in so far as discharging the business of this House 
in the interests of the country is political. All of you understand 
the purport of the m from the President which has just 
been read. It has been held back until the great work of this ses- 
sion has been done. That work has been tirelessly and fearlessly 
performed, and has now been consummated. The President now 
calls our attention to still another matter, namely, the setting of 
experts at work to investigate the great monetary question, which 
reaches every home and every heart and every thoughtful mind. 
The question is now, Shall we listen to this advice of the President, 
adopt the resolution, and authorize the appointment of this com- 
mission? This is all that I desire to say at this time, and, Mr. 
Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A mi from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 8 of an aet entitled An 
act providing a civil government for Alaska,” approved May 17, 
1884, to create the office of surveyor-general for Alaska, and for 
other purposes; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers and employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following 
‘adjournment. 

he message also announced that the Senate had passed the fol- 
lowing resolution; in which the concurrence of the House was 
requested: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed for the use of Congress 50,000 copies of the tariff 2 of 1897, in 

phlet form with paper cover, to be apportioned as follows: Twenty-five 

jonsand copies for the use of the House of Representatives, 10,000 copies 

for the use of the Senate, and 15,000 copies for the use of the Committee on. 
Finance of the Senate. 


CURRENCY COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McMir- 
LIN] is recognized for twenty minutes in the negative. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
uiry. 
i The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If this rule is adopted, it will not 
be proper then, will it, to undertake to offer a substitute for the 
resolution when it comes before the House for discussion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, although he has not 
examined the question. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr.Speaker, while gentlemen on the other side 
are consulting, is it in order to ask unanimous consent to pass the 
joint resolution just sent in from the Senate, to print 50,000 copies 
of the tariff bill? - 

The SPEAKER. It is not usual, but if nobody desires to dis- 
cuss the resolution 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from ves d m. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER o ntuc Mr. Speaker, I think it ex- 
tremely unfortunate that the House should attempt to settle so 
important a question as this in such a manner. We have acqui- 
esced quietly here for the last four months in the Repubiican pol- 
icy of considering nothing but the tariff, and now, upon the eve 
of adjournment, you present here a rule limiting to sixty minutes 
the discussion of what we consider the most important issue before 
the American people. Anditisextremely unfortunate—this prac- 
tice which has grown up of relegating to commissions the settle- 
ment of great public questions, 

It is a practical admission that the House of Representatives is 
incompetent to discharge the duties imposed upon it by the people. 
You cre EN to settle the question of a Presidency by a commis- 
sion, and the stench of its action rose to heaven. You attempted 
to settle the question of the tariff by a commission, and the effort 

oved abortive. Now for the first time in the history of the 

public, when a great question of finance confronts us, the House 
of Representatives say, ‘‘ We are unable to discharge the duties 
imposed upon us by the people, but must relegate them to the 
same class of men who made the house of God a business mart.” 
Iam not in favor of any such thing. 

This bill provides for the selection of rts. You have, or 
will have, a committee charged with the duty of investigating 
and reporting to this House what is desirable so far as the cur- 
rency of this country is concerned. It is nothing more nor less 
than a sop to Cerberus. It is an effort to escape responsibility. 
It is seeking to evade the logic of the Democratic position. You 
know that we are correct, and you are trying to tpone the evil 
day a little longer. In other words, it is nothing more nor less 
than an effort to control the elections in Ohio. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Everybody knows that this commission will 
amount to nothing. You propose to appoint a lot of bankers, in 
obedience to the demand of a convention—— 

Mr. BRUCKER. Mr. Speaker, allow me interrupt the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. I have but four minutes. 

Mr. BRUCKER. I want to observe that everybody knows that 
this resolution will not pass the United States Senate, that it is 

imply introduced here at this late hour as claptrap to assist 
Senator Hanna in the campaign in Ohio. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. Iknowit will not pass the other 
body, but it is offered for the purpose of enabling the chairman of 
the national Republican committee to fasten to himself the Re- 
publican vote in Ohio. . 

I Was going to say that you propose to appoint a few bankers to 
go into this question, in obedience to the demand of the Indianap- 
olis convention, a body composed of recalcitrant Democrats. 
They did not even admit Republicans to participate in their delib- 


‘erations. 


You are going to select a few individuals who have surrounded 
the ordinary rules of trade which so much occultism they now 
claim a man must grow gray in the calculation of usurious inter- 
est before he knows what barter and trade signifies. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] If this Congress is not competent to 
correct the currency system of the United States, why we ought 
to resign and go home. One of the specific rights delegated by 
the States to the Federal Congress was to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof; and here we come, in the evening of this 


extraordin. session, with the confession that we are not com- 
petent to deal with the most vital question confronting the Amer- 
ican people. 


I am not surprised, Mr. Speaker, that that is the case solong as 
the Republican party is in control; but if you will allow the Dem- 
ocratic mo to suggest to you a remedy, they will tell you what 
to do. you will consider my bill, providing for the free, un- 
limited, and ay na eny coinage of both gold and silverat the ratio 
of 16 to 1, you will not need any commission. [Renewed applause 
on the Democratic side.] The campaign of 1896 was fought upon 
this question, and the present Executive somersaulted on this 
question to receive his nomination and election, 

Mr. McMILLIN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman: from 

uri. 
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Mr. DOCKERY. In the two minutes allotted to me I desire to 
say that I am opposed to this rule, and also to the bill for the crea- 
tion of a currency commission. I am opposed to this proposition 


because, in my view, it is not offered in good faith. It comes to 
this House for consideration, a resolution having already been 
adopted to adjourn Congress at 9 o'clock this evening. But five 
hours remain of the session, and yet the Executive, by a dilatory 
message which has been read at the Clerk’s desk, challenges this 

eat question to the attention of the representatives of the people. 
Yo op’ to this measure because it devolves upon a commis- 
sion duties which properly belong to Congress. Iam opposed to 
a currency commission, Mr. Speaker, because the division line 
between the American people on the monetary question is already 
s0 clearly defined that this proposition becomes a subterfuge, in- 
tended to tide the Republican party over the ensuing November 
elections. Ae on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, the issue dividing the American 5 le and the 
two great political parties is fully understood. The Republican 
party, in its national convention, declared in favor of a continu- 
ance of the gold standard until such time as the United States 
could secure the aid of foreign governments to restore silver. 
The Democratic party, in natio convention, declared for the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1, without waiting for the consent of any nation on the face 
of the earth, or even upon the political necessities of Mark HANNA 
in the coming Ohio campaign. [Renewed applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] On these lines the contest of 1896 was fought to its 
conclusion. 

The logic of the Republican victory means the issue of long- 
time bonds to retire the greenback currency, to retire the Sher- 
man notes, and even the silver dollars, and that gold alone will re- 
main as the money of redemption. The Democratic party would 
reform the monetary situation as required by its pledges, by the 
free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver; and I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, that when the Republican shall have accom- 
plished the ‘‘reforms” demanded by its platform, the people will 
repudiate that party and its policies of dear money and high taxes 
and indorse the position so ably championed by William J. Bryan 
P x campaign of 1896. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iyield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. PIERCE}. 

Mr. P CE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this special m 
of the President of the United States is but a just ending to the 
action of this Congress, After having made the burdens heavier 
upon the laboring men of the United States in everything that 
goes to make up life in the things that they use, we find now that 
here, in the closing hours of this Congress, the President of the 
United States advocates in clear and unmistakable language that 
he favors the retirement of the Treasury notes and greenbacks, 
and would leave us to the tender mercies of a high protective tariff, 
the single gold standard, and the 8 of the national 
banking system upon the people of this country if his suggestions 
are Garvie out. He advocates, further, the formation of a non- 
partisan commission, composed, as he tells us, of business men. 

We know what he wants when he alludes to those renegades 
from the Democratic party, with other gold bugs that met at 
Indianapolis, many of whom had been honored by the Democratic 
party, and suggests that what they have asked be incorporated 
into law by Congress. What is it that they ask? It is the wiping 
out of the Trea notes and greenbacks; and I say here I do not 
believe that enough men on that side of the House and on this can 
be found who will carry out the suggestion of the Republican Presi- 
dent of the United States. We are now reaping the benefits of 
Re prosperity. We were told that confidence would be 
unbottled as soon as McKinley was inaugurated, and prosperity 
would flow all over this country, bringing nappar to our people. 

The men who voted for McKinley presented a sad commentary 
on this, when some two weeks ago we found the men who had 
marched and voted for McKinley formed on a public square in a 
city in his State and took the McKinley uniforms and made bon- 
fires of them and announced that in the future they would vote 
for Bryan and Democracy. 

This light from burning 3 uniforms illumined the 
principles of the Democratic party. In my opinion, the disaffec- 
tion in Ohio will lead to the defeat of the Republican candidate 
in Ohio for Senator, the distinguished chairman of the Repub- 
lican national committee. Will this legislation protect the miners 
who are striking by the thousands and asking for higher wages? 
We will meet you upon that battle ground when Congress con- 
venes next winter, and you Republicans on that side will join 
with us to defeat the request of your President, for you dare not 
wipe out the greenbacks and Treasury notes—the money of the 
LEER you know it. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I would ask the gentleman in charge of the 
resolution to occupy a part of his time. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Finish your time. Ido not know that I 
will have any applications for time. 

Mr. McMILL I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri . DE ARMOND]. 

Mr. DE ARMOND. Mr. Speaker, soon a very remarkable ses- 
sion of the Congress of the United States will be closed. Busi- 
ness" is to be done within the next few minutes with a rapidity 
truly extraordinary. For nearly four months nothing has been 
done in this House; prosperity has been lacking in the country; 
platform pledges have been disregarded—if platform pledges made 
at St. Louis were made for anything but votes—and now, after 
resolving to end this session at 9 o'clock this evening, the Repub- 
lican majority in the House of Representatives is puoig itself 
upon discharging a patriotic duty in passing a resolution which it 
knows will die in the Senate Chamber, as it ought to die. 

This may be business; this my be patriotism; this may be 
honesty; this is Republicanism. hy, if there was something to 
be done, was not the time that has been wasted utilized in the 
doing of it? Why £o 8 the hypocritical performance of 
talking about your desire to do something, of voting here now as 
if you desire to do something? Did you desire to pass this reso- 
lution? Did you desire to have this commission created? If so 
why did not you act monthsago? Wasit rankcowardice? Wasit 
childish fear? Did you fear that your iniquitous tariff bill might 
fail in the Senate unless you practiced this little subterfuge, 
scheme of cowardice and deception? Prate about the bravery of 
your party! Prate about devotion to the pledges you have made! 
Prate about your desire to do something for the country! 

Ah, when you do least the country is best off, and when you do 
mostthe country suffers most. You have shown yourselves to 
be party leaders of deception, of pretense, of cowardice. It is 
cowardly to hold back such measures until you are right upon 
the eve of adjournment. But your schemes will not bear the 
light of day. You dare not submit them: to discussion in this 

ouse, and you hope by some means to escape discussion in the 
country. S e upon the leaders of the party that once knew a 
Lincoln! Shame upon those who represent here the party that 
once was noted forits virility and courage, the party that once 
appealed to the American people by its dash, by its daring, by its 
devotion to its declared principles, whether right or wrong! 

Now you hide, and prevaricate, and quibble. Well, we are 
more than willing to meet you before the country. Here Repre- 
sentatives are muzzled. Here arbitrary power prevails and con- 
trols. But abroad among the masses, among the gallant Ameri- 
can citizens, among the true-hearted people of this land of all 
parties, there is still free speech. There is no power to suppress 
it when you and we pass out into that great arena; and there, in 
the coming elections and in the elections to follow—there, from 
this hour on until we win complete victory—we will meet you at 
every crossroads; we will Sery yon upon every stump; we will 
strip bare your skeletons; we will show that your tariff bill just 
passed, about which you boast so much—the bill which is to herald 
in prosperity for the few and adversity for the many—is the most 
iniquitous, the most villainous, the most oppressive tariff bill ever 
made; and this pending resolution of hypocrisy is a fit companion 
piece for it. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ON. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that I have had some applications 
from gentlemen who desire to be heard on this resolution, and I 
now yield seven minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
9 OLLIVE 

Mr. DO R. Mr. Speaker, judging from what our friends 
on the other side have said, the time allotted to the discussion of 
this resolution seems to them small. They forget that we have 
not undertaken to inaugurate here a discussion of the financial 

uestion. The Constitution of the United States charges the 
esident with the duty of submitting his views upon public 
measures to Congress, and he has asked Congress for authority to 
appoint a commission to report to him; so that observations made 
here about Congress abdicating its authority are not applicable to 
the situation in which we are placed. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Doyouremember the tariff com- 
mission? reet 

Mr.DOLLIVER. Ido. Ordinarily, Mr. Speaker, a proposition 
of this sort would excite neither extended debate nor a division of 
the House, and even now our friends on the other side find them- 
selves, in the brief time that is given for discussion, compelled to 
resort to old-fashioned Democratic oratory, in which the outrage of 
the new tariff and the iniquities of MARK HANNA are the only 
things prominently mentioned. ughter.] It appears that & 
frame of mind becomes easily possible to men in which they find 
it perfectly natural to disparage the motives of gentlemen who sit 
around them, and to impeach the integrity of everybody within 
political reach. aughter.] 

It has produ in our Democratic brethren a steady progress 
toward a mental condition in which their consciences have grown 
somewhat morbid and their emotions have gone into a trust that 
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has driven their other facultiesentirely outofbusiness. [Laughter. 
Applause on the ant Sete side.] Of course, it leaves them en- 
tingly unable to understand the drift of political events, so that 
there are scores of men in this House who are to-day in the same 
state in which the chairman of their last national committee 
found himself—unable to tell how the election was going before 
it was held, and unable to understand how it had gone after it was 
over. [Laughter. Applause on the Republican side.] 

Even occasionally in these debates we hear gentlemen talk of 
the immense number of votes that the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency got. Of course he got a good many yotes. The 
very minute his management took possession of the Democratic 
headquarters and began to do a wholesale Populist business there 
he was certain to get millions of votes, because he had behind 
him a compact political party that had no experience in revolt. 
It seems queer that men should consider what might have happened 
as more significant than what actually did happen. i 

Of course it gained some and lost some, It is to the everlasting 
honor of the old Democratic party that it lost so much, and it is 
to the honor of the Republican party that it gained so little. And 
if we may put our personal feelings aside, it is a matter of very 
small solicitude that the remnant of the political organization 
which followed the Democratic standard of last fall is now floun- 
dering about in the bad lands" of our politics, under a leader- 
ship that has already become ridiculous as an organizer of book 
agents and a holy terror to the lyceum platform of inland cities. 
[Laughter.] 

I see every reason for encouragement. Weare not only upon 
the edge of better times in this country, but in my judgment a 
sure and steady revival of industrial enterprises is to-day going 
onon allsides of us. In New York City there is a style of law- 
vers known to the profession as ambulance chasers,” because 
they are on hand wherever there is a railway wreck, or a street-car 
collision, or a gasoline explosion, with their tender of consolation 
and their offers of professional service. Isay tomy friends on the 
other side that the hour is at hand for the end of the business of 
the ‘‘ambulance chaser” in American politics. [Laughter and 
applanse.] She ; 

overnor Boies, of my own State, is right. The questions that 
were submitted last year to the American ple will never be 
submitted under better auspices than they were at that time; and 
the American peoples, in my humble judgment, will never follow a 
83 banner that is absolutely worthless except as a of 
istress. [Laughter and applause.] We have had a great deal 
of conversation about various political questions; but there are 
one or two things that are absolutely settled; and one of them is 
that no man will in the future gain a leadership among the Amer- 
ican people whe undertakes to set class against class, man against 
man, the poor inst the rich, labor against capital, the unsuc- 
cessful against the successful in the race of life. There is no limit 
to the degradation of that style of politics. 

This was well illustrated in the last campaign when a conspicu- 
ous political leader deliberately advised the working people of 
the United States to put on a false badge of their political faith, 
to live the lives of liars and hypocrites for five months in order 
that at the end of that time they might enjoy the luxury of vot- 
ing to cut in two the value of the standard coin in which the 
wages of American labor are paid. [Applause.] If our friends 
of the Populist party were disappointed at the way the farmers 
of the Northwest and the great industrial centers of this country 
voted, it only shows that there are a great many people left in 
this country who believe that there still remain fair opportunities 
for the children of American people in the avenues and enter- 
prises of American business. 

It may be that we have not heard the last of the silver debate; 
it may be that new light may break out of the progressive expe- 
rience of the world; but whatever may be the fortune of politics, 
‘Wwe: are never again likely to see the silver question made the 
nucleus for reckless, incoherent, and irresponsible agitation. 

The ancients used to treat the wind as a divine thing, and to 
worship it accordingly under various names. It was a very mild 
and less form of paganism. But this world has had alto- 
gether too much of it. [Laughter and applause.) And remem- 
bering all that I heard last year, and all that I have heard in this 
session of Congress, I venture the prediction that the day is far 
distant when we shall come as near as we did last fall to an 
apotheosis of the organs of human speech, a deification of the 
winds of heaven. [Loud laughter and applause.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. I now yield one minute to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KITCHIN]. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr.Speaker,this measure is either a reflection 
upon the intelligence of the Republican party or else it is an apol- 
ogy for its conscience. Those men who were considered as the 
incarnation of financial intelligence in the United States twelve 
months ago come now to Congress desiring authority for the ap- 

ointment of a commission to enlighten the 357 members of this 

y, who ought to be able themselves to settle the question. 
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Do the people of the country demand this measure? No, sir; 
but the power of patronage has become so great it seems that 
Congress has but one duty, and that duty is to register the will 


of the Executive. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Irepeat, if this bill is necessary, if the House can not act upon 
its own volition, let the country know why the President did not 
recommend to the House more than four months ago the appoint- 
ment of such a commission or the consideration of such a question 
as that now presented. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask how much time is 
remaining? 

The SP. . Two minutes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, no one in that short time can 
give an adequate idea of the effect of the resolution which is 
sought to be passed in this hasty manner; but I will state briefly 
the objections that appear to me to be the most pou against it. 
First, it is a cowardly shifting of the responsibility that ought to 
be shouldered by the men elected to Congress on this question. 
There is no excuse for the Honse appointing a commission to roam 
around throughout the country investigating this question, at an 
expenditure of a hundred thousand dollars, when they areelected 
to discharge this duty themselves. It was never contemplated 
when we wererunning for Congress that we would take this shift- 
ing position and shirk duty. 

A MEMBER. And are paid for it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes; as Suggested, we are paid to do this and 
should not pay others to do it. the assembling of this session 
of Con, we were told that the only thing on which Congress 
was asked fo legislate was the revision of the tariff. The Speaker 
refused to appoint the committees on this ground. But after we 
have passed a resolution to adjourn within a few hours, it now 
turns out that we are asked, and we propose, in response to that 
invitation, to lay the foundation for legislation affecting the entire 
currency of the country. Weare urged to take up the currency 
question without committees, and the commission resolu- 
tion without investigation or the right to amend. 

In this same m in which the President recommends that 
certain wise men of the North. South, East, and West shall con- 
sider the matter and recommend to Congress what should be done 
heinforms us that we already have a currency every dollar of 
which is perfectly sound and the character of which challen, 
the admiration of all the world. What more, then, could he de- 
sire? [Applause on the Democratic side. 

If the currency is already sound and satisfactory and challenges 
the admiration of the world, this commission to consider the mat- 
teris not needed. If the currency system is wrong, Congress has 
the power and it is its duty to deal with it, and for one I propose 
never to surrender its prerogatives or shift or shirk its responsi- 
bilities. [Renewed applause on the Democratic side.] 

It is to be presumed that before another day, or, at any rate, 
before the adjournment of the House to-day, the committees of 
the House will be announced. What is the reason, if that is to 
be done, that the Committee on Banking and Currency, or the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, or both combined, 
can not be authorized by the House to sit during the time inter- 
vening between now and the regular session in December, and 
make a report in the way the Constitution contemplated it should 
be done? If we are to appoint a commission to make recommen- 
dations, why not appoint it from the body of the representatives 
of the people, who were sent to legislate on these important 
questions? Andletusdoit. Ifan investigation is to be made, let 
it be done by those already paid. 

No, sir; it turns out that some of that contingent of the Demo- 
cratic party which broke rm our ranks, bolted our nomina- 
tion, and voted for Mr. McKinley last November, have become 
impatient and have assembled at Indianapolis, and the President 
says they recommended that this thing be done, and their discon- 
tent is so manifest that he wants this commission appointed. 

But, sir, what recommendation about the currency does he 
make? Does he believe in destroying the greenbacks or keeping 
them? Does he believe in extending the national-bank privi- 
leges, or does he believe in curtailing the national-bank privi- 
leges or powers? Does he believe in destroying the currency 
already issued what is known as the notes issued under the Sher- 
man Act? Weare left absolutely in the dark and in doubt; and 
the President hiniself seems not to have made up his mind as to 
what ought to be done concerning this all-important question. 

Mr. Speaker, let the Congress of the United States grapple with 
it, orlet the people know that they are unable to do so, in order 
that they may have the chance, in all justice to themselves, to 
kick you out and send somebody here who is competent to deal 
with the question. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR]. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. aker, I shall not attempt to an- 
swer all that has been said on the other side during this discussion, 
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but I want to point out to the House how little good, sound judg- 
ment and common sense there is in the statement that Congress 
has abrogated its authority, and that this measure proposes to 
turn over to somebody else the duty which is incumbent on the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Why, sir, is this anything of a novelty in American legislation? 
Is there anything new or wonderful in the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate a great fact or set of facts and to bring 
the information before the legislative body for its action? As a 
matter of course, Mr. Speaker, when a political knows 
enough, when its members are sufficiently wise to have exhausted 
all the sources of information, and gathered all the knowledge of 
mankind, itis not important that they should proceed to learn 
mr more. tee : : 

he Democratic party has been in power here during two Presi- 
dential Administrations, and it has never known enough todo any- 
thing on these great questions, or at least it has not done anything. 
To-day, if a system of legislation for the currency of the comply 
were precipitated into this House of Representatives, there woul 
be somewhere from three to five divisions of the minority 
upon every one of the questions, ely due to the superior knowl- 
ge that those gentlemen have, and partially due to the ignorance 
of some of them in the estimation of the others. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, here in this House we remit great questions 
to committees. I want to refer to another question. In 1882 we 
referred the whole tariff question to a commission, and we author- 
ized that commission to formulate the statute. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And when Congress met the Re- 
publican party disr ded their recommendations. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. We authorized that commission to for- 
mulatethestatute. Why, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
MILLIN] will not be relieved from the responsibility of his high 
position. If a report should come here at the end of this investi- 
gation, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McMiLuiN], in his 
capacity as a Representative of the sovereign people of his State, 
will be heard from in ing upon every one of these questions. 
The President of the United States has seen fit to make good one 
of his party promises. 

I do not wonder that that makes a profound sensation on the 
Democratic side of this House. They are unused toa thing of that 
kind. They never had a President within my recollection who 
cared a fig for his platform promises after the election was over. 
But the President of the United States is not afraid of the people 
of the country. He is not afraid to gather information from all 
sources. I for one wish to say in this connection that I do not 
believe that there is any necessity for any considerable legislation 
upon this question whatever. I am one of those who believe that 
our unm is just what the President says it is—the best in the 
wor 


It has withstood the assaults of the Democratic party from 1861 
down to the present time. There is not a law upon the statute 
books of the United States that was not put there by the Repub- 
lican party and assailed and assaulted by the Democratic party. 
I therefore do not believe that any great change is necessary, but 
I do believe that in the outcry from the country, largely the result 
of Democratic protestations, it is well that we should have this 
information. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message from the President, by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his sec- 
retaries, announced the approval by the President of an act 
(H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States. 

The announcement was"received with prolonged applause on 
the Republican side. 

CURRENCY COMMISSION. 

Mr. HENDERSON. We are doing business so fast, my Demo- 
cratic friends, that it makes your heads swim. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] The tarif bill has been signed, and the coun- 
try is going on doing business while you are uncomfortable and 
do not know what to do about it. You are charging us and the 
President with bad faith in this matter. This bill can easily pass 
the Senate to-night, long before the hour set for adjournment. 
Any man whoisin favor of the proposition can see that it requires 
no time for discussion, for the proposition is a simple one. 

Ilearn that the presiding officer of this House has ordered this 
resolution engrossed. This will eed it. As soon as it is 
stamped with the approval of this House, it will be sent to the 
other House, and can be signed by the President to-night. You 
have seen in the last few moments how the President treats such 
matters. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion right there? 

Mr. NDERSON. Yes; cheerfully. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What authority is there for the engrossment 
of the resolution before its consideration is entered upon? 

Mr.HENDERSON, The time-honored authority of custom, It 
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is done again and again by your people and by ours, when they 
mean business. [Applause on the Republican side.] If you have 
any more easy conundrums, let us have them. 

Now, one gentleman said that this is an act of cowardice, a 
cowardly eshift, taking it away from the aimaire body and 
pane to a commission. You might as well move to abolish 
all the Departments of the Government which make recommenda- 
tions to Congress as to the legislation required to run the Govern- 
ment. 

This is simply a special commission to make recommendations 
to the President, who is to transmit to Congress their views and 
the information that they get. We advocate nothing. We will 
hear what they have to say. We lay down no policy. We will not 
commit ourselves to the abolition of the greenbacks or to any spe- 
cial financial policy; but we propose to let these experts investi- 
gate and give us light, and, God knows, you gentlemen who are 
“kicking” need all the light that you can get on this financial 
question. [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] You 
ought not to object to it. 

Mr. GAINES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No; I can not yield to you all the time. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Now, I will tell you another thing. I have been alarmed to hear 
something said about Mark HANNA and the State of Ohio! I Was 
not aware until statesmen on the Democratic side spoke about it 
that MARK HANNA was interested. But I do not blame you for 
fearing MARK Hanna. {Laughter on the Republican side.] De- 
pou upon it that the great Buckeye State, following its illustrious 

eader, William McKinley, will keep Mark HANNA at the other 
2 s the Capitol to worry you. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

We did not worry about Mark HANNA, and we did not worry 
about Mr. McKinley either, when we determined to recommend 
this resolution. Some gentlemen have spoken of our carrying out 
the recommendations of the Indianapolis convention of Sound 
Money Democrats. If you did not mean that you did not mean 
anything. It hasnoreference to that convention, but to the non- 
partisan business men's convention that made these recommenda- 
tions. That and that only. You are getting confused. 

My friend from Pennsylvania, Brother ERMENTROUT, says 
he will not prophesy; but the bowels of Missouri are big with 
prophecy this afternoon. Both eee e from Missouri prophesy 
that the work of this campaign, this great campaign in the interests 
of labor and of this country, will wipe us out at the next general 
election. We heard that prophecy four years ago from Missouri, 
and the gentle breezes of the next election gave us this House by 
nearly 2 to 1. We heard that Jain] m Missouri before 
the last election, and thé cyclone that swept over the country swept 
McKinley intothe White House, Oh, we do not worry about your 
prophecies! Ah, my friends, the blazing furnaces, the loaded 
trains, the whir of wheels, the sturdy arms of busy labor, will 
answer your prophecies, and will bless the party that had the 
courage to attend to business and only to business, as we have 


been doing and are doing now. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 
[Loud a p on the Republican side.] 
The S KER. The question is on ing to the resolution. 


The question was taken; and the S; er 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The yeas and nays. 
5 Mr. HENDERSON. Let us have the yeas and nays, and save 

me. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 129, nays 101, 
answered ‘‘ present” 10, not voting 113; as follows: 


announced that the 


YEAS—129. 
DW t Davan He x dd. 
ven u 
Baker, Md. Davidon Wis Hi Northway, 
Bartholdt, Davison, Ky. Ho; 4 Q) 
Beld Dingley, Howe. Otjen, 
Belfo Dolliver, Howell, Overstreet, 
Bennett Dovener ger xe te 
Bing Ellis, ' Johnson, Ind Pearce, Mo. 
Bishop, Evans, Johnson, N. 
Bromwell, Fletcher. Kilkpatrick, Pitney, 
‘om ie - 
Brown. : Fowler, N. J. Knox, on 
Brownlow, y ; Pugh, 
Brumm, Gibson, Lan Ray, 
Burleigh, Gillett, Mass. Loud, Reeves, 
Butler,” Grit, . — — 5 
T, rand, se. 
n, Grosvenor, Gall. Russell. 
pron, Hager, McDonald, Shannon, 
Clarke, N. H. Hamilton, McEwan, Shattuc, 
Cochrane, N. Y. Hawley, McIntire, EN 
Codding, &mith, Ill. 
Colson, Hemenway, Mercer, Smith, 8. W. 
Cousins," Honey. Ct Mills,” Soap; 
u: * m. Uu 
Crump, Epas, Ind. Minor, Southwi 
Curtis, Io Hep Moody, Spalding, 
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Barney, 
Benner, Pa. 


Sulloway, Warner, 
Tawney, s Weaver, a 
Updegraff, eymou 
alker, Va. White, N. G 
Wanger, Wilson, N. 
NAYS—101. 
DeGraffenreid, Linney, 
Vries, Little, 
Dinsmore, Lloyd, 
Dockery, Love. 
Ermentrout, McCormick, 
Fitzpatr McCulloch, 
Fleming, McDowell, 
Fox, MeMillin, 
Gaines, McRae, 
Griggs, Maddox, 
unn, Mahany, 
Handy, Martin, 
enry, Miss. Meekison, 
Henry, Tex. Meyer, La. 
Hinrichsen Miers, 
Howard, Ala. Moon, 
Jett, Osborne. 
Jones, Wash. Pierce, Tenn. 
Kelley, Plowman, 
Kin Rhea, 
Kle eres OUR E 
‘Ys 
Bobb, 
Lentz, i:bertson, La. 
Lewis, Ga. Robinson, Ind. 
Lewis, Wash. yers, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—10. 
Broderick, Crumpacker, 
Clark. Iowa Dalzell. 
Cooper, Wis. McClellan, 
NOT VOTING—113. 
Da 1 e ^ 
Eddy. Littauer, 
oo Livingston, 
Faris, * 
Fischer, Lovering, 
Fitzgerald, McAleer, 
i MET. 
0888. " 
Fowler N.O. Mahon, 
Gillet, N. Y. Mann, 
Greene, Marshall, 
Grout, Maxwell, 
Grow, Mesi 
— Mi! 5 
A Newlands, 
Hay, Norton, 
i 
*. 
Howard. Ga. y 
Hunter, Packer, Pa. 
^ Peters, 
Jones, Và. Powers, 
err, nigg, 
Ketcham, ixey, 
Sauer! g. 
aes clon 
ulp, erman, 
Latimer, Showalter, 


The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. SHERMAN with Mr. Davis. 

Mr. BARRETT with Mr. CASTLE. 

Mr. BELDEN with Mr. LESTER. 

Mr. BEACH with Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. BARHAM with Mr. Sms. 

Mr. ODELL with Mr. Davey. 

Mr. GROW with Mr. RICHARDSON, 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. Orry. 

Mr. HOOKER with Mr. Carchixds. 
Mr. Barrows with Mr. MAGUIRE. 
Mr 


. MAHON with Mr. Benner of Pennsylvania, 


Mr. SPRAGUE with Mr. EPES. 
Mr. STRODE of Nebraska with Mr. BENTON. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE with Mr. MCCLELLAN, 


. MITCHELL with Mr. Hay. 
. BREWSTER with Mr. MAXWELL. 
. CHICKERING with Mr. GREEN. 


. VAN Voonuis with Mr. MCALEER, 
. WILBER with Mr. CRANFORD. 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. Epp with Mr. Berry. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 


. BARNEY with Mr. SPARKMAN. 
Mr. SAUERHERING with Mr. NORTON. 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts with Mr. NORTON. 


Mr. MEsick with Mr. BREWER. 

Mr. WX. ALDEN SurTH with Mr. ELLIOTT. 
Mr. SPERRY with Mr. Howarp of Georgia. 
Mr. CLARK of Iowa with Mr. MARSHALL. 
Mr. SourTHWwICK with Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
Mr. PowERS with Mr. LIVINGSTON. 


Mr. Lovertne with Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, 


Mr. Warp with Mr. TALBERT. 


Mr. AcHESON with Mr. WiLsON of South Carolina. 


Mr. CorsoN with Mr. BROUSSARD, 


Smith. Wm. Alden 
'kman. 


Mr. WRIGHT with Mr. KITCHIN. : 

Mr. Apams with Mr. LaTisiEk. 

Mr. HARMER with Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. Foss with Mr. SLAYDEN. 

Mr. Dayton with Mr. Jones of Virginia. 

Mr. LrrTAUER with Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. KxrcHAM with Mr. BANKHEAD. 

For this day: 

Mr. DALZELL with Mr. BAILEY, 

On this vote: 

Mr. CLARKE of New Hampshire with Mr. HARTMAN, 

Mr. BovTELLE with Mr. CUMMINGS. 

Mr. WHEELER of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, Mr. EPES has been 
called away from the city on important business. Before going he 
requested me to say that if he were present, he would vote“ no" 
on this question. 

Mr. D LL. Mr. Speaker, Iam pai with the gentleman 
Fron Texas, Mr. BAILEY, and I therefore withdraw my vote. I 
voted **aye." 

Mr. HENRY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BAILEY, 
has been called away from the city by the death of a friend. If 
he were present, he would vote ** no.” 

Mr. BARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Florida, Mr. SPARKMAN. I am informed that he has not 
voted, and I therefore withdraw my vote and answer ‘ present." 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, finding that I am paired with 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. Krohn, I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. BRODERICK was recorded in the affirmative, but withdrew 
his vote and responded ** present.“ 

Mr. DOCKER Y. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BENTON, is 
resi absent. If he were present, he would vote against 

8 rule. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire 
whether Mr. LovERING, of Massachusetts, has voted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. He has not. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have a pair with him, and 
therefore I have not voted. If I were at liberty to vote, I should 
vote no.“ 

Mr. CLARK of Iowa. Mr. S r, I find that I have been 
paired by the Clerk with the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. MARSHALL, 
and I therefore withdraw my vote. I voted “yea.” 

Mr. DOVENER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. DAYTON, is 
unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would vote yea." 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present and 
listening when his name was called? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama, I was justoutside of the railing, 
but inside of the room, and was expecting and desiring to vote. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Wasthe gentleman listening, and 
did he fail to hear his name called? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama. Listening to hear my name? Iwas 
not. The n m me inadvertently. 

The SP protempore. Under the rule, the gentleman 
can not be permitted to record his vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

r. W.STONE. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., First. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint a 
monetary commission of eleven members, who be persons specially 
fitted, M A epar pe training, and study, for the consideration of subjects 

Becond. got pein m shall investigate and report what changes, if any. 
are n an dient in our present bank i 
T 
system and our Government paper currency of notes and certificates, an 
mey te 5 therewith report a codification of existing laws on these 

ird. Said commission ma listen to argume i 
their discretion. and DAY > pay take testimony and Jis to Su rer ied 
tion from any Department or office, etc.. of the Government on any matter 
nre n is special jurisdiction and coming within the scope of their 

Fourth. Said commission shall meet for organization in the city of Wash- 
ington at such time as the President may appoint, and may hold their subse- 
quent sessions at such times and as they may determine, and shall 
repo sone President, for trans: ion te Congress, not later than Novem- 

Fifth. Copies of all bills relating to banking and currency or the circulating 
notes of the Government presented in either House of ore during the 


Fifty-fourth Con and the first session of the Fifty-fifti ngress shi 
be furnished by the Clerks of said Houses, respectively, to the commission 
hereby created. 

Sixth. That there is hereby appropriated the sum of $100,000, or so much 
thereof as shall be necessary, for the compensation of commission and 
for all reasonable expenses connected therewith, to be approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. including the compensation of such clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and typewriters as may necessarily be employed. 


Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution 
seeks to embody in concise and comprehensive form the recom- 
mendation of the President of the United States. To gentlemen 
Who have said that the President has been dilatory in this matter, 
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I desire to say that in his first official utterance and in the discus- 
sion of the very first subject therein dealt with he calls attention 
tothis question and suggests the formation of a commission, such 
as this resolution contemplates, and, with a frankness character- 
istic of the man, with directness and clearness of purpose, he states 
the exact time when he desires that this subject shall be consid- 
ered. In the President’s inaugural address, near the opening of 
it, he says: 


With adequate revenue secured, but not until then, we can enter upon 
such changes in our fiscal laws, etc. 


* With adequate revenue secured, and not until then," is the 
time, and not until within the last two hours have we been cer- 
tain that adequate revenue would be secured, and immediately, 
as soon as adequate revenue is secured, the President of the United 
States, in g faith, asks the Congress of the United States to 
proceed to the next quau in which the people of this country 
are interested, namely, the propriety or necessity of a revision of 
the fiscal laws of the nation. 

That some revision is necessary we will all concede. About what 
is necessary many of us will differ. The present banking and cur- 
rency system of this nation was the outgrowth of the war, called 
into existence to meet certain exigencies and under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. The national banking system was designed very 
largely, in the first instance, to afford a market for the bonds of 
the nation at a time when a market was necessary. And it served 
that purpose completely and well. It has given to this nation a 
perfectly safesystem. But itis rigid in many of its qualities: and 
it has not adapted itself perfectly to the rapid changes and devel- 
opments of a great and progressive nation. It has not grown as 
fast as the nation has grown: and some changes in it are necessary. 

The system of national paper currency, originating with the 
greenback as an emergency measure in the war, has come to em- 
brace five kinds of paper money, each differing from the others, 
each having qualities peculiar to itself, and some of them possibly 
endangering the credit of the nation—some of them anomalous in 
character, such as are known and used by no other nation, and 
which bave proved a matter of inconvenience, if not danger, in 
the administration of the Government. 

Mr. BRUCKER. Will the gentleman allow a question for in- 
formation? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I have made such 
promises as to the disposition of my little time that I must de- 
cline to yield. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I am not blind to the fact that there are 
many men who believe that thereis something in the currency 
system of this country that imperils the safety, I may say, of our 
financial system—something that affords one of the forces that de- 
lay the return of prosperity. Ido not myself share to any great 
extentin that belief. I rather believe that, with a tariff essen- 
tially American in its character upon the statute books, with 
abundant revenue secured, with the spectacle presented to the 
world of this country paying off and diminishing rather than in- 
creasing its debt, our credit will be so established abroad and the 
confidence of the people will become so firmly fixed at home that 
the wheels of industry will revolve and prosperity return. 

ButIknow there aremany men who believe differently. I know 
there are men who maintain there is something necessary to be 
done in relation to our financial system; and it is a fact that the 
man who believes himself sick is just as much in need of treat- 
ment as the one who is actually sick. The hypochondriac is just 
as wretched himself and just as useless in the community as the 
confirmed invalid. If there is anything wrong in our system, if 
there is anything defective in the currency of the country, it is 
well that we should know it andthe proper remedy be applied. If 
there is nothing essentially defective, if the system is safe, then 
it is well that the people of this country should understand this 
in a way that they will believe it. 

Now, how are we to accomplish this? Are we to do it simply 
by the investigations of the Secretary of the Treasury and by act- 
ing upon his report? Successive Secretaries of the Treasury have 
commented upon the system, pointed out the particulars in which 
they think some legislation should be enacted. Yet their sugges- 
tions have received no practical attention either from Congress 
or from the country. Shall we rest simply upon the action of 
committees of the two Houses? You know and I know that ses- 
sion after session the committees of both Houses charged with 
these matters have deliberated and reported, yet nothing has gone 
upon the statute books. 

Is it not essential, is it not proper, that some measure should be 
adopted which shall attract the attention of the people of the 
country and arouse their confidence in such a way that they shall 

ress upon Congress for whatever is necessary to be done in rela- 
Hon to the matter? 

The proposition of this bill is not that we shall delegate to any 
commission our functions, but ui that we shall call in to our 
assistance, that the President of the United States shall call in to 


his assistance as well, the best minds throughout the country, for 
the purpose of gathering up information and making suggestions. 

The proposition is that we lift this question above the sphere of 
party politics, that we create a commission nonpartisan in its 
character, composed of men best fitted to deal with the question, 
to investigate and make recommendations: that we shail not leave 
the matter simply to a committee of this House composed mainly 
of lawyers; that we shall not lenve it to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, a banker; but that we shall invite the cooperation of 
the levelest headed business men of this country and ask from 
them what their verdict is as to whether this system needs revi- 
sion, or does not, and if it does need revision, in what respect it 
needsit. And when that report is presented, it will go to our 
committee for their review and come to us for our final action. 

That is all the proposition embraced in this resolution. That is 
all that is sought to bə done. We seek simply to gather the neces- 
sary information, and to gather it at a time when committees of 
this House can not gather it, and to have it here on the threshold 
of the meeting of this body next December. We seek to dissemi- 
nate information gees dried the country and to form a health 
publie sentiment which shall determine pony the will an 
wishes and convictions of the people based on knowledge, based 
on the investigation of experts, based on the research of level- 
headed men, and not subject to the prejudice that naturally arises 
in the minds of the people against any proposition tinged with 
partisan politics. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as to what particular changes are necessary, 
in what respect this system can be improved, this resolution in- 
volves no question and no consideration, Any particular finan- 
cial scheme may be presented to the commission when formed. 
No particular project is involved in this proposition. We simply 
propose to open the door foranyone to come and present to a com- 
mission of high character, one commanding the confidence of the 
people, their various schemes and plans, to be winnowed by the 
commission, which will send to us the wheat and not the chaff. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in the short time that I have (and I 
have given it nearly all away, and am perfectly willing to give the 
rest of it) I want to call the attention of the House to the main 
proposition submitted here. To speak with perfect candor, there 
is not a man in this House who believes that this measure will 
become a law. There is not a member of this House who believes 
that at this session of Congress this resolution can obtain the 
force of law. "There must be, then, some other object in bringing 
it forward now. It does not go out as a part of the platform o; 
the Republican party, it goes out as a suggestion made by the 
President in his letter of acceptance. 

Now, let us understand clearly and distinctly what it is pro- 
posed todo. I have no disposition whatever to make a political 
talk about this question. ntlemen on the other side of the 
House know, and I know, that if this proposition carried with it 
the idea of retiring the greenbacks it coul 5 this House. 
But you propose to create a commission, composed of eleven men, 
to go over this country from place to place with their clerks and 
their assistants, to do what? Simply to take the judgment and 
the opinion of other men. That is all thereisinit. You have 
one commission roving in Europe to-day. Now you propose to 
create another commission—a body of eleven men to be selected by 
the President. 

Now, let me submit this question: Suppose we should be for- 
tunate enough, by means of the commission now in Europe, to 
bring about the restoration of silver. Is there any man who will 
not recognize at once that such a conclusion reached would have 
a great bearing on this question? Now, suppose this commission 
started on its road, and suppose at the same time the commission 
in Europe should be fortunate enough to reach a conclusion, 
which one of these commissions is first to report here? Whois to 
bring the question before the House forits consideration? If they 
should fail in Europe, and no result is reached, what is your com- 
mission here to do? If they should succeed in Europe, and we 
could restore silver as a part of the currency of this country, why 
would not that be the preas fundamental principle underlying 
eyery currency reform that might be suggested? 

Mr. Speaker, the whole matter lies in this: In the time that I 
have served in Congress on the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency I can not state how many men we had before us with regard 
to this question, but probably two or three hundred of the very 
best and ablest we could select in the country. They gave us an 
opinion on the question, each one of them, and it is an astonishin 
fact that developed itself, and one that 1 repeat here now, an 
which my brother members on the committee will not hesitate to 
indorse, that outside of the banking interests we have never been 
able to have two men before our committee who agreed on any 
single proposition. That will not be contradicted by any member 
of the committee. And more startling, sir, in six years’ experience 
on that committee I have not seen three members of the committee 
who agreed on any proposition. 

Now, who is it you want? Where is the man? Why, you have 
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ample time to bring every one of them that you may wish to ex- 
amine before the committee. But instead of that you propose to 
appropriate $100,000 for a certain roving commission, when the 
honest duty of the member of Congress is to handle the question 
himself to the best of his ability. 

Now, if you wish to deal with the conditions that exist, you 
have the power yourself, and should take the responsibility that 
properly belongs to you. 

I do not desire to consume any more time, You gentlemen do 
not want this resolution passed; but it is your President that 
wants it passed, and you are afraid to make the issue with him. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I consumed? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed five minutes. 

Mr. COX. That is the time that I intended to consume. I sup- 
pose somebody on the other side will follow. 

The SPEAKER. The other side has consumed ten minutes. 

Mr. COX. If gentlemen desire to speak now, we will not have 

cr trouble about that. : 

ý r. CHARLES W. STONE. We desire to consume our time 
on this side. If the gentleman does not wish to proceed—— 

Mr. COX. Oh, well, I will yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Lentz]. We will put two together, and you 
will find trouble enough to answer one. 

Mr. LENTZ. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we ought for 
a moment stop and ask ourselves why this resolution comes now, 
or rather these instructions, if you may so call them, of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. In his statement to this body he used 
this language: 

bject should receive the attention of at the special session. 
It bee lie to be postponed until the 5 

Your chief, the President, has found some good reasons, at this 
eleventh hour, to present these instructions. Is it possible that 
after he has seen what his side of this Congress has done on the 
sugar schedule he has lost confidence in the majority, both of the 
House and Senate, and has decided that all the legislation of 
the country should go to commissioners to be appointed by himself? 

On page 492 of his volume of hes and addresses ident 
McKinley criticised Mr. Cleveland in these words: 

"When in office, and clothed with authority, he was unwilling that sugar, 
an article of prime necessity to every household, should come untaxed to the 
American people, when it was known that it was an annual burden upon 
them of some $0,000,000. 

Isay, therefore, that the President, seeing the Republican mem- 
bers of these two bodies running riot with the sugar trust, and 
with almost everything else that they handle, declares that he has 
no confidence in the majority of this legislative body. 

And there is other evidence that he has no confidence left in the 
majority party of either House or Senate. They were not per- 
mitted to deal with the 8 or intrusted with legislation with 
reference to Cuban affairs because of some good and sufficient 
reason in the judgment of the king. You were not permitted to 
legislate on the bankruptcy question because of some good and 
sufficient reason in the judgment of the king. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LENTZ. Ihad three minutes more yielded to me by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON]. I will use one or 
two of them, and leave the rest for the gentleman from Alabama. 

You were not intrusted with legislation on the great question 
of pensions, although you have thousands and tens of thousands 
of invalid pensions pending and applications and petitions for 
general legislation on that subject. Has it come to this? The 
tariff bill was not a bill that resulted from any act of legislation. 
It was a star-chamber measure, framed over at the Arlington 
Hotel, and not at the Capitol of the country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

You were not trusted or permitted to legislate on the tariff; 
you could not be trusted to legislate on the Cuban question; you 
could not be intrusted by the President with the bankruptcy ques- 
tion or the question of pensions, and now it seems you can not be 
trusted to deal with the money question. [Applauseon the Dem- 
ocratic side. 

In the name of God, how soon shall we have a commission to 
select some good man for the Presidency for life, and his offspring 
to become the heirs to the throne, in this miserable trust-ridden 
country? 

That is the issue that is made at this last hour. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] That is the declaration of the President of 
the United States, that the450 men in these two legislative bodies are 
not wise enough, although they come from the Congressional dis- 
tricts, and the 45 States of the Union, that they have neither brains 
nor character enough, in the majority side of these two great 
legislative bodies, to be intrusted with the most important meas- 
ure before the people of the American Continent, aye. before the 
people of the world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

ow much of the time of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] did I nse, Mr. Speaker? 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one minute remaining. 
The Chair understands that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cox] had yielded to his colleague [Mr. RICHARDSON] three min- 
utes, and that he yielded the time to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LENTZ]. 

Mr. COX. Iyielded three minutes to my colleague [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON], and he yielded the time to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LENTZ]. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] has 
one minute left. 

Mr. LENTZ. I yield that to the gentleman from Alabama | Mr, 
WHEELER]. 

TheSP R. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] 
is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I have two minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this country is controlled 

The SPEAKER. Onemoment. The gentleman from Alabama 
p WHEELER] says he has two minutes. Does the gentleman 

rom Tennessee [Mr. Cox] yield to him one minute? 

Mr. COX. Yes; but I was trying to get some gentleman on the 
other side to proceed first. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemanfrom Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] 
has two minutes. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, this country is 
controlled by men who live upon 4 acres of land. One-half of the 
wealth of our country, by the grace of Republican laws, is now 
owned by so few men that they could rest comfortably under the 
roof of this upon © 

Trusts and combinations of wealth have become the ruling 

wer where there once reigned a spirit of liberty and equal rights. 
FApplanse.) 

Mr. Speaker, what a change has come upon us? 

When a champion of the 70,000,000 freemen rises in this Hall to 
speak in their defense or to contend for their rights, it is resented 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvER], who rises in his 
seat and says that the defenders of the American people are try- 
ang fe array the successful against the unsuccessful. 

ou all remember the tariff commission of 1882. It worked 
during all the summer of that year, and recommended a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent in tariff rates. You met here in December, 
1882, and on March 3, 1883, you enacted a law disregarding all 
their recommendations, and you largely increased instead of re- 
duced taxation. 

You remember the Electoral Commission which by a vote of 8 
to 7 reversed the expressed mandate of the American people. 
You now propose to submit this important question to eleven 
bankers. ey will be men possessed of great wealth which 
they hold in money and bonds, and we all know that it will be to 
their interest to prevent any increase, and, if possible, to effect a 
reduction in the amount of money in our country. Their first 
efiort will be to retire the $346,000,000 greenbacks. The tendency 
of this will be to add to their wealth and power, but it will re- 
duce prices and lessen the income of the producing masses. 

Why was this resolution sent to this House after we had voted 
upon and passed a resolution to finally adjourn at 9 o'clock to- 
night? It will be near that hour before it can pass the.House and 
reach the Senate, and every member of this body knows that the 
resolution will not be considered or even read to that body. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, such trifling as this when there is distress 
among so many of the honest toilers of our land? 

Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand to-day's New York Journal, 
from which I read: 

Died, aged 13 months. Cause, starvation. Father out of work for seven- 
teen wee 

Strikes all over ourland. Strikes spreading and starvation and 
death among people who are out of work. E 

Where is the prosperity the people were promised? 

Why these notices all over every city and hamlet in our land: 
zo rent—to rent—for sale—for sale—marshals’ sales—sheriffs’ 

es? 

This is the picture in a land once so happy and prosperous. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

ers the hammer fell.] 

e SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CHARLES W. m desire to occupy time now? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I yield ten minutes to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the first declaration of the Repub- 
lican party at St. Louis was for a protective tariff. 

That promise has been fulfilled. 

The second, but no less important, utterance was that **the Re- 
publican party is unreservedly for sound money," and it supple- 
mented its statement of financial policy by the explicit promise to 
„favor all measures designed to maintain inviolable the obliga- 
tions of the United States and all our money, whether coin or 
paper, at the present standard—the standard of the most enlight- 
ened nations of the earth." 
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Upon these two pledges the battle was fought and the victory 


won. 

With either issue stricken from the platform, or evaded on the 
stump, we can now see that the result would have been at least 
uncertain. 

To-day, bound by our sense of honor to our associates, in 
fulfillment of the promises repeated again and again during the 
campaign to the men who abandoned their former party allegi- 
ance, we are called upon to take a first step in putting our finan- 
cial system upon an enduring basis, where it shall not be subject 
to easy attack or its stability open to doubt or dispute." 

Who can question the wisdom of this course, or fairly claim 
that no action is needed now? 

We have hardly rested from the hottest political fight which 
this country has ever seen, when theissue is again raised in every 
State where elections will be held this fall. 

Through all these long months of tariff agitation, differing, as 
our opponents have on that subject, with united voice they have 
declared their purpose to continue the contest on theold lines and 
pede anew their devotion to the lost cause” of the independent 

ee coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 

The Republican party can not decline the challenge thus made 
and expect to hold the allegiance of its own members who believe 
this to be the most important issue of the day, nor can they Haney 
pass it by in the hope that those who came to us on this issue 
alone will forget the purpose of their coming in the awakenin 
activities of industrial life which we believe will result from tari 


legislation. 

Vor our own sakes and theirs—yes, more than either, for the 
country’s sake—we must meet this question squarely, and meet it 
now. 

It will not answer for us to claim that with the operation of 
the tariff law just pues the dangers to which this nation has 
been exposed for the past four years will be removed, and that 
from this time onward the weakness in our financial system will 
be hidden or obscured by a renewed p: ity. 

The dangers and disaster esca. should teach us now 
to be still more determined that such things shall not be possible 
in our future course. 

The President of the United States, at the opening of this extra 
session of Con , said, Our financial system needs some 
revision," and when he said it he voiced the opinion of men of all 
es The question he asks us to decide now is not What shall 

done, but anything be done? 

It is not a question as to whether this bill points out the best 
and wisest course to pursue. 

I am free to say that I do not think it does; but it is infinitely 
preferable to no action whatever, and, as a step in the right direc- 
tion, I give it my hearty support. 

I am not one of those who believe that a radical revolution of 
national finances and banking methods and systems is either nec- 
essary or desirable, but that as we have come step by step into 
present conditions, so s p by step we should go back to the bed 
rock of sound money, with gold as the legal tender, silver as sub- 
sidiary coinage, a national-bank currency with the law modified 
and liberalized, but without endangering the safety of the note 
issues, with Government supervision without responsibility for 
redemption over all banking institutions which, under our laws, 
are allowed to issue notes to circulate as money among the people 
of this country. $ 

But I recognize the fact that there is no question to-day about 
which more men differ, or on which all men differ more, than on 
this very one of currency and banking methods; and when the 
Executive of this nation declares his purpose, as he did in his 
inaugural— 

If vested with such power, to appoint a commission of prominent, well- 
informed citizens of different parties who will command public confidence, 
both on account of their ability and special fitness for the work of revising 


our coinage and and currency laws and giving them that exhaustive, 
careful, and dispassionate examination that their importance demands— 


I propose not only to give my vote for it, but my earnest coopera- 
tion in every way toward securing the best possible results. 
While I am of the opinion that a joint commission of Presiden- 
tial and Congressional appointment would be more successful in 
securing the enactment of its conclusions into law, I am at the 
same time forced by observation and experience to accept the 
conclusion that such a commission as proposed will be far more 
effective in educating the voters of the land not only upon the 
uestion at issue, but upon the all-important one of so casting 
their votes as to send to both branches of Congress such men as 
will render it possible to have any law enacted looking to improved 
conditions. 
And, after all, Mr. Speaker, this is the task before us. > 
It is among the people that the work must be begun and carried 
on, for no reform of the currency or reorganization of the bank- 
ing system is possible until a Congress reformed and reorganized in 
both branches is sent here under instructions from the people. 
Let me illustrate. 
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I stand here to-day a Representative from a State in which a 
year ago both political parties declared for a single standard of 
value, and that standard gold, and from a district that not only 
through its Republican convention explicitly indorsed that dec- 
laration, but ratified it at the polls by 15,000 majority, after a full 
discussion of this specific issue in the fall campaign. 

Can there be any possible doubt as to my vote upon the finan- 
cial question here? 

The responsibility resting upon me to represent the views of 
my constituents I believe is held to be agent sacred by the 
other members of both Houses, for I think that the Rocky Moun- 
tain statesmanship, which shapes its political views with each new 
location of a mining camp, or the Democratic free trader, who 
by his vote helps to raise the duty on articles in which he is per- 
sonally interested, and then on principle votes against a com- 
pleted Republican tariff bill, is exceedingly scarce in Congress. 

And because I believe that this work of education must first be 
done ontside of the Halls of Co „and when done there, that 
the vote here will follow as a matter of course, I favor this pro 
sition to select the commission anywhere in the world, and with 
1 authority for action, in accordance with the terms of 

is 

Mr. Speaker, the 24th day of July, 1897, will be remembered in 
American Mesa 9 aa the ay D which the Tingley tariff bill 
became a law, a bill which, I believe, will not only afford sufficient 
revenue for the nation’s needs, but will at the same time help to 
maintain the American scale of wages and the American stan 
of living and protect and 8 the American home. 

If now, upon this same day, the Republican party can inaugu- 
rate a policy which will guarantee to the American workmen the 
payment of those wages in the best money in the world, we may 
well congratulate ourselves upon the auspicious ending of this 
extra session. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COX. r. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SrwPsox]. * 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
resolution because I am opposed to this Congress publicly abdi- 
eating the authority that was delegated toit by the people. I 
think it would be more in conformity with a free Government if, 
instead of RIDE our 6 in this way in 
a bill passed by this House, admitting that we are unable to un- 
derstand, to grapple with this great financial question, it would 
be better for us to resign our power back to our constituents who 
gave it to us. 1 

But it is entirely in line with the action of the majority in this 
House since we have assembled. We have seen the majority dele- 
gate to the S the power that the people gave to them, mak- 
ing the Speaker the sole arbiter of legislation in this House. I 
am sorry that the time is so limited. I regret that I did not have 
ample e of what was coming up, in order that I might 
have prepared an essay, like the gen eman who has pr ed 
me. [Laughter.] But I want to offer just a few 5 in an 
offhand way, without any pretension to delivering an essay at 
all I hope and trust that some good may come out of this meas- 
ure. I hope that the commission to be appointed as the result of 
this measure, if we get one appointed by the President, will suc- 
ceed in enlightening him and in discovering where he stands 
upon this financial question. When he was in Congress, he voted 
for the Bland Act for the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. GAINES. And voted to pass it over the President’s veto. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. He voted to it over the Presi- 
dent’s veto anyhow, and he also helped to frame a straddle plat- 
form in Ohio, so as to make the people think he stood for the free 
coinage of silver. Later on he allowed them to ram a gold- 
standard platform down his throat. I hope this commission will 
be able to enlighten him and to find out where he stands, so that 
this Administration may have some permanent abiding place on 
the financial question. ‘ 

Who will this commission be that the President will appoint? 
Will ar Soo men who have the general interests of the country at 
heart? ey will not be, gentlemen, and youknowit. They will 
be men selected from the marts of trade, from the banking insti- 
tutions of the country, whose every interest is on the money 
changers’ side; who have no interest except to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and increase the interest they receive. 
There is only one question on which they will agree when they 
come together, and it is the retirement of the greenbacks and the 
substitution of bank paper, and they will be the bankers who will 
issue So paoir 

We will be asked to give up the old gobas, issued by the 
Government, in the interest of a lot of ers who hope to con- 
trol the volume of currency of this country and increase it or 
diminish it at will in order to enrich themselves. The men who 
will com that commission will not be in the interest of those 
who produce the wealth of the country with which they purchase 
dollars and whose interest it is to have dollars cheap instead of 
dear, but the commission will be composed of men whose interest 
it is to have them dearer, So I say it is impossible to get a 
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mmission. That is the objection; and I hope, Mr. 


nonpartisan co 
peaker, the resolution will not pass. 
ocratic side.] 
.COX. Does some one on the other side desire to speak? 
.Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. The gentleman will exhaust his 


time. 
Mr. COX. I yield three minutes to my colleague [Mr. CAR- 


MACK]. 

Mr CARMACK. Mr. 8 er,I think it is quite likely that 
some such resolution as thís would have been entirely proper if it 
had come at the right time and in the regular order. But before 
the President cf the United States proposes to take the duties of 
this Con out of its hands and have them delegated to a com- 
mission he should have first created another commission, to in- 


[Loud applause on the 


United States appointed a tariff 

tariff; and that commission made the mistake of sup- 
posing that the Republican party, then in power, really desired that 
we should have such a revision of the tariff as would make taxa- 
tion just and equal. 

They repo a scheme for a reduction of the tariff 20 per cent; 
and when the recommendations of that commission came into 
Congress, they were treated with contempt. They were spurned 
out of this House, and no trace of those recommendations have 
ever been found in any tariff bill enacted by the Republican party. 
Now, what I say is this: If this commission is to be appointed, 
this House should undertake to lay down certain lines, not with 
exactness or absolute precision, but certain general lines for the 

idance and instruction of the commission, so that it can bring 
ck a report that will stand some chance of being framed into 


w. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. CARMACK. I have two minutes that were yielded to me 
by another gentleman. 

Mr. COX. Two minutes that were assigned to another member 
have been yielded to my colleague. 

Mr. CARMACK. To that end, Mr. Speaker, I have a sugges- 
tion in the form of an amendment which I desire to offer to this 
House, and especially to gentlemen on the other side. It is this: 

'The commissi. ncy refo: 
along the lines laid Lue eed financial — wast ar the Democta: AY 
adopted at Chicago in 1890. 


[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 


la 


orm 


And they shall y include the restoration of the system of bimetal- 
lism by the free, independent, and unlimited coinage of gold and silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. 


md on the Democratic side. 4 
want to say, Mr. Speaker, that if the other side of the House 
will consent to have this added to the resolution now pending, 
Ifor one will vote for it. I will pledge them several votes on 
this side of the House. I think that they can have it by unan- 
imous consent; and I desire to ask, Mr. Speaker, if at any s' 
of these proceedings it would be in order to offer this as an amend- 
ment to the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. 

Mr. CARMACK. Can not it be done, Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The House can do almost anything by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. CARMACK. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent pugne on the Republican side] that this amendment be 
added to the resolution now at the desk. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
offer an amendment which he has read to the House. Is there 
objection? 

r. CHARLES W. STONE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

I asked unanimous consent for its adoption, 


Mr. CARMACK. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will put it in that form. Is there 
3 to the adoption of the amendment suggested by the gen- 

eman? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPE R. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It is whether or not it is in order 
to move to recommit the pending resolution to the Committee on 
Ways and Means with instructions to report a substitute—an- 
other VU ape rS its place? 

The SPEAKER. It certainly is not in order at present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Idid not hear the remark of the 


Chair. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair states that it is not in order at 


present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will it be in order at the conclu- 
sion of the debate? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not examined that question. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, I give notice that I desire 
to move to recommit the joint resolution to the Committee on 
Ways and Means with instructions to rt the substitute which 
I hold in my hand and which I would like to have read now for 
the information of the House. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Thatis notin orderat the present 
time, Mr. Speaker. ; 

A MEMBER. Let us have it read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That is whatl want,and I propose 
atthe proper time to move to recommit the joint resolution with 
instructions to this substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has not the floor now. He 
stated that he rose to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, Mr. S. er, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the substitute be now read for the information 
of the House. 

Several members objected. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman at the proper 
time will have a right to move to recommit. That is his right 
under the rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Isupposel will have that right if 
Ican "i KITE 
Mr. McMIL . You are entitled to recognition, and will get 
it of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Iam not so sure about that [laugh- 
ter], but I think I am entitled to it. 

eSPEAKER. Gentlemen will be in order. [Criesof** Vote!" 
* Vote!" on the Republican side.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if it 
would be in order to offer an amendment ming the opera- 
tion of this proposed legislation until we hear from the bimetallic 
commission that is now junketing through Europe, so that we 
may procure the consent of foreign nations to this legislation? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] 
has the floor. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speake; I desire to ask the gentleman from 
P lvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE] if there is anyone on his 
side who desires to be heard? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Yes, sir. We prefer that the 
gentleman should exhaust his time, if he desires to do so, We 
have a right to close the debate. 

Mr. Very well; although I do not think it makes much 
difference who closes. I now yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Lewis]. [Derisive applause on the 
Be 12018 80 Washington. Mr. Speak 
: 0 n ; 3 er, my appearance is 
3 by my friends on my right, and surely ien they ap- 
plaud me I must be wrong [applause]; but nevertheless I express 
to them ungrudgingly my sincere appreciation of their testimonial 
of, I trust, 3 friendship. eer) 

Conscious as I am, Mr. Speaker, a question of this sort is 
weakened rather than strengthened by fragmentary discourse, and 
as the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] has 
given me permission to parcel out the time which he has allowed 
me, and being likewise conscious of the ability of the distinguished 
gentleman from Colorado to give to this House more edification 
and more information upon this question than I can possibly bring 
to bear, I willingly yield my time to the Hon. Mr. SHarroru. 
E 

. SHAFROTH. Mr. Speaker, I did not expect to say any- 
thing upon thissubject until the gentleman from Connecticut 
Mr. HiLL] announced his interpretation of what was intended by 

is joint resolution. He announced that the real meaning of if 
was the establishment of what he terms sound money,” with gold 
as the only primary money, with silver as subsidiary coin, and 
with p money redeemable in gold. I concede, Mr. Speaker, 
that that is the true intent and meaning of this joint resolution, 
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I have no doubt that the purpose, the object, of the resolution 
is to fasten upon the people the single gold standard; but it seems 
to me, sir, that in attempting to do this you had better wait until 
your bimetallic commission which is now in Europe can have an 
opportunity to ascertain whether we can get the consent of one 
or two of the European nations to adopta bimetallic system. Mr. 
Speaker, if the policy which is outlined in this joint resolution, 
as Sig! gru by the gentleman from Connecticut, is to be the 
policy of the Republican party, then they had better repeal the 
resolution or act which was passed establishing that commission. 

The SPEAKER. Thetime of the gentleman has expired. The 
question is on the adoption of the joint resolution. 

Mr. COX. Our time on this side is not exhausted, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. MIERS of Indiana. Mr.Speaker, about a year ago this 
country was in the midst of one of the greatest panics that it has 
ever endured. The people began a campaign of education. This 
is the people's Government. The people have a right to control 
all that is done through their representatives. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing that, if I believed this campaign of education would go on 
along the lines demanded, I would forego even that objection. 

But, sir, I know, and every member on the floor of this House 
knows, that if this commission is appointed as proposed. it will 
simply be a companion piece by the side of the tariff bill that has 
just gone into force— enacted wholly in favor of the trusts; and 
this would be conducted in the interest of the gold standard and 
a contracted ME Instead of the people—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COX. If gentlemen on the other side decline to speak fur- 
M I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 

ANDY]. 

Mr. HANDY. Mr. Speaker, I can see very readily that our 
friends on the other side are anxious to vote. They are tired of 
this debate; but I wish to occupy the three minutes that have 
been given to me in a way that ought to be pleasant for them. I 
will use the time in extending gentle and sincere peun to 

ntlemen on the other side who have been so hard hit by their 

esident. The message received this afternoon from the Presi- 
dent is in effect a stern and severe condemnation of the whole 
course pursued by the Republican majority in this House during 
this whole session. [Applause on the Democratic side.] The 
President says in his message that currency reform is a very im- 
portant matter; yet my friends across the aisle throughout the 
whole session have neglected it, as if it were of no importance. 

The President says that he called attention to this subject in his 
inaugural address; yet for four months and a half you have neg- 
lectedto heed that warning. The President in his message says that 
there was nothing more clearly settled at the last national election 
than the principles involved in the money question; yet you gen- 
tleman have treated the last election as if it were altogether a 
tariff victory. The President says in his message read this after- 
noon that the country strongly favors this legislation; yet you 
gentlemen have ac as though the country favored high taxes 
and nothing else. The President says that this matter ought to 
be attended to before we adjourn, that it onghtnot to be postponed; 

et the gentlemen on the other side pro in effect to postpone 
it, for they know perfectly well that this resolution can not be 
ssed by both Houses of Congress. We are now within three 
foure of final adjournment. The summer is done, the harvest is 
ended, and the monetary commission is not saved, 

As a result, you have the whole tenor of this message of the 
President condemning your whole course. Gentlemen, it is too 
bad! You are entitled to better treatment than that. You have 
been very submissive; you have been humble and meek; you have 
followed your leaders like good little boys. It istoo bad that yon 
have now to go home with the seal of condemnation set upon you 
in this formal manner by your t national leader—the Presi- 
dent of the United States. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

It moves me to a tender 1 Lama gentle-hearted man, 
andI pity you—truly I do. You have worked hard to please; 
you have been patient; you have submitted to all kinds of indig- 
nity in this House, and you go home bearing upon you the simple 
stamp, Lou have failed to do your duty; you have not given to 
the country this monetary comunission demanded by the Presi- 
dent." Too bad, gentlemen, too bad! Jangni and applause on 
the Democratic side.] Now, so far as I am concerned, Iam ready 
for the vote. 

Mr. COX. What time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Two minutes. 

Mr. COX. I yield those two minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I am resolved to vote 
for the pending measure or something akin to it. Ishall do so 
because the withholding of my vote from it might be understood 
to mean that I am not in Symp win banking and currency 
legislation, which is not the case. But Ido not wish my vote to 
be construed into an indorsement of this crude measure or of the 


circumstances—particularly the time—of its being brought be- 
fore the House for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are going to pass any measure of this char- 
acter in this House—and everybody understands that this meas- 
ure is in articulo mortis, and that if we pass it it will die before it 
reaches the Senate—if we are going to pass anything as an expres- 
sion of our sympathy for banking and currency legislation, it 
should be made in details as nearly perfect as possible. 

Iam opposed to this measure because it vests entirely in the 
Chief Executive the selection of the commission. Inasmuch as 
Congress is to be the great factor in enacting the legislation which 
itis presumed will grow out of this investigation, it is the right 
of Congress to exercise some authority along with the President 
in making the selection of these commissioners. The Speaker of 
this House and the official head of the Senate of the United States 
should be vested with the power of selecting some of them. 
[Applause.] 

ot only that, but in my humble opinion, if this commission is 
to be appointed for our information, members of the House and 
the Senate should not abdicate altogether the right to take part in 
the initiative, and the commission should in part consist of Rep- 
resentatives and Senators. The commission, too, ought to have 
upon it representatives from each of the great political parties. 
For the reason that these matters are not therein provided for, I 
thinkthisisa crude measure. Itoughtto beamended in these par- 
ticulars; and with that object in view—to the end, as I have said, 
thatif it should pass it may be as perfect inherently as it can be 
made—I desire to move, in good faith, that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means with instructions to 
amend the same by substituting the proposition which I now offer; 
and I ask unanimous consent that it may be read to its conclusion. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I rise to a point of order. No 
amendment is in order at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Isitin order to have the proposed 
amendment read in my time? I ask that that be done. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. If the gentleman has any time. 

5 The time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

ír. JOHNSON of Indiana. I never had any evidence by the 
fall of the gavel that my time was out, and I supposed it had not 


expired. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be read. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Ihave no objection to the reading. 

Mr. DOCKERY. There is no objection on this side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It has been submitted to high 
Treasury officials and approved by them. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CHARLES W. STONE] withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I do not. I simply assented to 
the 8 being read, although the gentleman has stated the 
purport of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that his proposed amendment be read. Is their ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SHATTUC. Iobject. 

Mr. SWANSON. If gentlemen on the other side decline to 
occupy the whole of their time, I do not see why the gentleman 
from Indiana, if he desires, should not occupy a part of it in hav- 
ing his proposition read. 

r. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ido not desire any time for dis- 
cussion. I asked time for debate and was denied it. I simply 
obtained the floor for the purpose of moving in good faith t 
the joint resolution be recommitted, in order that my proposi- 
tion may be reported back as a substitute, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CHARLES W. STONE] has not declined to use his time. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I desire to say now, as a matter 
of fact, that when the gentleman came to me and asked time I 
simply said to him that I could give him only two or three min- 
utes, and he said he did not want it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Will the gentleman be candid? I 


went to him and said that I should be forced to vote for the meas- 


ure, but that I expected to express myself freely on the floor as a 
representative of the people. Before I said that, he was willing 
to give me plenty of time; after that he suddenly discovered that 
he could yield me only two or three minutes. Regarding this as 
a makeshift proposition, I desired an opportunity to so stigmatize 
it on the floor; but the gentleman from Pennsylvania very con- 
veniently denied me the opportunity to do so. [Applause on the 


Democratic side. 
Mr. CHARL W. STONE. The gentleman from Indiana 


[Mr. JoHNSON] has before placed his word against other men’s 
word on this floor, and with unfortunate results, in my judgment. 

Iassert now most positively that I never tendered to the gentle- 
man from Indiana any time more than the two or three minutes 
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which I yielded to him. I told him that the time had been prom- 
ised to other members—— 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Let me ask the gentleman—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the 


floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then he should not abuse the 
privilege of the floor. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. And I am content to leave the 
matter just there. I think gentlemen sitting around heard both 
the request and the reply; but whether they did or not, this is a 
mere statement of the facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman thinks it necessary 
to ve his statement. [Applause and laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I did not understand the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I stated that the gentleman seems 
to be inclined to verify his statements by testimony. Now, lam 
quite sure that the House will accept my statement. If it is to be 
a question of personal veracity, however, I will be very glad to 
make the issue with the gentleman. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I am not going to dignify the 
matter by further reference to it. I have stated the facts as they 
exist; there I will leave the matter. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy]. 

r. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this resolution 
for three reasons. First, because the President of the United 
States has requested the creation of such a commission by Con- 
gress with a view to aiding the Executive and Congress in the 
right solution of this difficult monetary question. 

I shall vote for the resolution, in the second place, and largely, 
for the reason that the business men of the country, the men who 
are little accustomed to engage in political disputes aud who are 
little accustomed to Mar before committees of eam, phe have 
so largely asked that such a commission should be created. I think 
the judgment and the views of such men who carry on the great 
industrial and business operations of the country should not be 
lightly regarded in such a particular as this. 

And I shall vote for the resolution, in the third place, because I 
wink the information that will come from the investigation by 
such a commission of experts as is contemplated by the provi- 
sions of the joint resolution will be of immense value to us as 
members of the House, to Senators as members of the Senate, and 
tothe President, as well as tothe various departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Iam not one of those who takethe view that whenever Congress 
endeavors to obtain information outside of its own membership 
with reference to intricate and important matters of government, 
such as the monetary problems offer, it is a confession of igno- 
rance of the question on our part. On the contrary, Iam sure that 
the men who know most about the problems with which this reso- 
lution deals are the most earnest for any further information that 
can be obtained from every other possible source. 

It is only those who have but a surface knowledge of the ques- 
tion who seem to draw the inference that to seek information 
from outside is a confession of ignorance. Neither is it an aban- 
donment of our right to legislate when we commit to a commission 
the investigation of meny of the details of the subject with which 
we are afterwards to deal. 

There is no more intricate subject connected with govern- 
mental affairs than that of the currency. There is no subject 
on which we can obtain ađditional light with greater benefit to 
ourselves than that coming to the monetary system. Everything 
that can throw light on this question is of importance, and all 
that is sought to be obtained through the agency of the commis- 
sion is new light and new information upon the question. 

It is believed that a commission of experts can furnish us with 
useful information, which will be referred to the &pptopriase com- 
mittees of the House, and to be considered as all other business is 
considered in the two Houses of Congress. When we have ob- 
tained such information, I am sure we shall all be better prepared 
at the next session of Congress to enter upon the consideration of 
these important problems. 

I hope, therefore, that the resolution may be agreed to, and, 
while in some points of view I should have preferred such a mixed 
commission as that suggested by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JoHNsoN], yet under all the circumstances, in view of the 
existing conditions, with the objections which I know lie in the 
minds of many members of the House and the Senate to mixed 
commissions, it seems to beon the whole wisest and best to seek in 
this manner from experts the information which may be added to 
the stock of information we now ess, coming asit will from 
the business men of the country. Hence I shall support the res- 
olution, and hope it will pass. 

Here the hammer fell. | 

r. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have five 

minutes remaining. 


I desire to say simply in relation to the organization of the pro- 

d commission, that the matter has received very careful con- 

sideration, and in view of the fact that the President of the United 

States has taken on himself the responsibility for this proposition 

by recommending the creation of such a commission, and has re- 

enforced the recommendation by a special message, it seems proper 
to vest in him the power to appoint the commissioners. 

It is a project for which he is largely responsible, and it seems 
to me perfectly proper that he should have the power to put in 
proper force the measure which he has fathered. As to repre- 
sentation from this body on the commission, I desire simply to 
say that the phraseology is that which was adopted in relation to 
the commission to consider the question of international bimetal- 
lism, and under that the President of the United States saw fit to 
— one member out of three from the Senate of the United 

tates. 

There is nothing in this resolution that prevents his selecting 
every man onthat commission from the House of Representatives 
or from the Senate. It being, as I said, a measure which was pro- 

by the President, it is perfectly proper that he should have 
the broadest power under it, and as the gentleman from Connect- 
icut has said, he may appoint this commission from anywhere in 
the world. Wherever he can get the best talent and the highest 
ability, let him go for his commissioners. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania a question, in view of something I have 
heard from the other side of this House. I have heard gentlemen 
on the other side of this House denouncing MU proponon be- 
cause it looks to that kind of legislation that would result in the 
redemption and retirement of the greenbacks that they are now 
so much in love with. Now, I want to ask the gentleman if he 
remembers a plank in the Democratic platform of 1876? If he 
will allow me, I will read it: 

We denounce the improvidence which, in eleven years of peace, has taken 
from the people in Federal taxes thirteen times the whole amount of the 


legal-tender notes, and squandered four times their sum in useless expendi- 
ture, without accumulating any reserve for their redemption. 


opion on the Democratic side.] 

at was the Democratic platform of twenty years ago, de- 
8 the Republican party because it had not taken such steps 
as would result in the speedy retirement of the greenbacks, 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is not a word in that platform de- 
manding their retirement. butonthecontrary there was a statute 
in existence expressly prohibiting it. 

Mr. ES W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, as I have said 
already, I do not conceive that the question of the retirement of 
the greenbacks or the question of any specific financial measure 
enters into the proper discussion of this measure. It is simply a 
question whether we shall create a commission which shall, when 
created, consider and investigate all these questions and make 
recommendations to us. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to ask the gentleman if he will 
permit a question. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Ihave but a short time remain- 
ing. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that the free coin- 
age of silver enters into the proper consideration of this subject at 
all. The terms of this resolution are restricted to the question of 
banking and the paper currency of the country. 

Mr. GAINES. r. Speaker, let us haveorder. Weare dealing 
now with experts, and we know what they did in 1873 and 1874. 

The SP. ER. The gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. GAINES] 
makes the point that the House is not in order. Will gentlemen 
have the kindness to resume their seats? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Ihave buta moment, and I wish 
to use that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary y A I un- 
derstood the gentleman from Pennsylvania had five minutes. 
How much of that time has been consumed? 

The SPEAKER. That is hardly a point of order. 

Mr. OGDEN. I rose to a parliamentary inquiry, not a point of 
order. How much time has the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
consumed? That is a timely 1 and a pertinent one. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania has two 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Mr. Speaker, in those two minutes 
I wish to say to my friends on the other side, who have under- 
taken to say that we are relegating our duties to some other com- 
mission and that we are specially competent to consider these 
questions, that I have listened to one, two, and three of those 
gentlemen making that argument who have risen here, and have 
not even known that the convention that asked for this propo- 
sition was not the hard-money convention of the Democratic 
party, but a nonpartisan convention from twenty-nine States, 
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presided over by Republicans, and a convention of that character 
and that standing that the President of the United States has seen 
1 it by referring to it in his me 5 

Mr. HEELER of Kentucky. They called themselves Demo- 
crats. We think they are Republicans. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. That demonstrates, and incon- 
testably demonstrates, to gentlemen upon the other side the infor- 
. mation that they would bring to the consideration of this question. 

Now, let me remove a further apprehension of my Democratic 
friends as to the character and purpose of this commission, 
because they have heard something of a man named Hanna, and 
seem to fear that it has some relation to Ohio politics. I want to 
relieve their par yop and say that the gentleman of that 
name associated with this measure is no relative of the man they 
fear so much, and not even a resident of the same State. 

I listened to my colleague from Pennsylvania . ERMEN- 
TROUT], with his newborn zeal, stating his app sions that 
there was danger from a commission of this kind. I hold in my 
hand a speech made by him a few years ago in this House, in 
which he takes occasion to say: 

I approve of the appointment of a tariff commission, because I believe that 
the public mind isin such a state at nt that no legislation emanating 
from this Co on this vexed subject without the instrumentality of a 
commission be satisfactory. 

This is simply a question as to the propriety of a commission, 
but I am not V ees at this change of opinion on his part. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
9 of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to move to recommit the 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. CARMACK. What is the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what pu does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Whether or not it is the proper 
time to move to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that after the engrossment 
of the joint resolution would be the proper time for the gentle- 
man's motion to recommit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I desire to make it at that time. 

The question was taken on the engrossment and reading 
of the joint resolution; and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 124, noes 86. 

So the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
tiani: and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 


e. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move to re- 
commit the pending measure to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, with instructions to report back in lieu thereof the reso- 
lution, the nature of which I have in part stated to the House, and 
which I would have had read in the presence of the House but for 
the objection of one member on the floor. I ask to have it read 


now. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill creating a currency commission,” and for other purposes. 
Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
* * consistin 


of America in Congress assembled, That a co) g 
of three Senators, to be re EERE i bythe President of the Senate, Repre- 
sentati to be appoin LA ipeaker of the House of Re ntatives, 
who shall be members of the three dominant tical parties of the country, 


poli: 
and three citizens of the United States, to be appointed Lb 
Shall be to 


jects and 
United States, of the sev- 
countries, and make report thereon to 

Congress not later than January 5, 1898. 
SEC. 2. A ority 
usiness, and all vacancies therein, resulting e - 
nation or failure of any person sopana either of said officers to serye 
as a member of the commission, ll be filled by the President of the Ben- 
ate, Speaker of the House of Representatives, or the President of the United 
States,as the case may be. e commission shall sit in Washington. but 
may hold special sessions in any part of the United States, either as a body 
or Ey pr ge ce vi pa AT esignate any of e Ces jr to ee in 
any part of the Un , any inquiry on half in respect to any 
. stated in section 1 of this act. 

Sec. 3. The members of the commission appointed by the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House ot Representatives shall receive no addi- 


orum for the 
resig: 


tional com tion for their services rendered as members of said co 
sion, but 1 be paid their actual traveling and other expenses necessarily 
incurred in connection with said com- 


mission, and the members 


discharge of their official 


Src. 4. The said commission shall organize rre election of a president; 
shall Pox ite a secretary and have authority to employ experts and such 
clerical and other assistants as it may deem necessary to carry out the pur- 
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pose of this act; shall prescribe their duties and fix their compensation. The 
use, and shall h«ve authority to 
office supplies. The Public Printer is directed 


any printing or one which may be required by the commission 
on Lhe written order of the president or secre’ Due; cid 
Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the commission, in its report to Con 


accom: laining in detail the purpose, 
nope: and effect of such bills and such action Dhareot" x 
EC. 6. All of the expense of the commission, including the salaries of its 


members and employees, rent, office supplies, te ete. and for travel- 
ing m eg M eig by its 5 or by its 5 ary pan in- 
vestigation duly ordered upon 0 business, paid bec- 
retary of the . not otherwise 


5 out of any money in the 
appropriated, and shail ed. tf 


The SPEAKER. The 1 moves to recommit to the 
Committee on Ways and Means with instructions to report the 
substitute Which has been reported to the House. 

Mr. CARMACK, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CARMACK. I rae to know whether it would be in 
order to move to amend the instructions by substituting other 
instructions? 

.TheSPEAKER. It would be in order to amend the instruc- 


tions, 
: Mr. CARMACK. I move to amend by substituting the fol- 
owing—— 
M ENS ON. Isitin order if the previous question has been 
moved? 
The SPEAKER. The previous question not having been moved, 
itisin order, if germane. 
Mr. CANNON. It has not been rted. 
s CHARLES W.STONE. Mr. — — I rise to a point of 
order. 
The SPEAKER. The tleman will state it. 
Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. The previous question having 
been ordered by the rule to the final passage of The joint resolu- 
tion, it seems to me that amendments are not in order. 


The SPEAKER. Quite true; and yet this motion—— 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. not the gentleman from 
Tennessee the floor? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee has the floor 
to make the proposition which he has made to the House. He has 
not the floor for any other purpose. The Chair desires to say in 
the matter of recommitment that while it may be a question upon 
the use of the word recommit, nevertheless it has been the custom 
where the previous question has been simply ordered to allow a 
motion to recommit, on the ground that the House, after orderi 
FFP to change it if not satisti 
with i 

That applies to a case where there may have been a great many 
amendments, more especially. Nevertheless that is the rule in 
the House, and it seems to the Chair that under the rule the 
motion to recommit ought to be entertained. 

Mr. CARMACK. I call for the reading of my amendment. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. The previous question having 
been ordered on the adoption of the resolution rted by the 
Committee on Rules to the final passage of the bill, is either 
amendment or debate in order, or is it necessary 

The SPEAKER. Debate isnotin order; butat the same time it 
has been held that instructions may be amended—the previous 

uestion not having been asked for by the gentleman from 
diana, who presented the original proposition to recommit, or 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, or any other member of 


the House. 
Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Mr. S er, I wish to inquireto 
e bill toits final passage 


what extent the previous question on 
Er cv to these intermediate motions? 

e SPEAKER. It applies to the extent of cutting off debate. 
Perhaps there is good reason for supposing that it ought to shut 
off an amendment, but that has never been the ruling or custom 
of the House. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Is it in order to ask the previous 
question on top of the previous question already ordered? 

The SPEAKER. It is not in order to ask the previous question 
on ordering the previous question, but it is in order to ask the 
previous question on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. JoHNson] and the 8 amendment. 

Mr. STONE 


CHARLES W. . Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask the pre- 
vious question on that. 
Mr. of Mississippi. But, Mr. Speaker, before that 


request was made the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. CARMACK 
offered his amendment to the motion to recommit, and tha 
proposition was before the House. Now, can he be cut off in this 


"th 
e SPEAKER. The amendment of the gentleman from 


1897. 
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Tennessee has been submitted to the House. The Clerk will re- 


port the amendment. . on the Democratic side.] 
The amendment offered by Mr. CARMACK was read, as follows: 


The commission in preparing a scheme of currency reform shall proceed 
the lines laid down in the financial plank of the Democratic platform 

adopted at Chicago in 1896, and it shall especially include the restoration of 
the system of bimetallism by the free, independent, and unlimited coinage of 
both gold and silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Mr. LACEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order against 
that amendment that it is too indefinite and not germane. 

The SPEAKER. Not germane upon what grounds? - 

Mr. LACEY. It is too indefinite. It 3 that the com- 
mission shall along the lines laid down in the financial 


k of the atic platform. Who is to determine what 
Democratic platform is? [Laughter.] 
The SP The Chair that might be a point, 


though 2 ay s a point of order. ameter. 
^Mr.C LESW.STONE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insist on the 
i against this amendment, not on the ground stated 
thatthe joint resolution under consideration by its express terms 
relates only to banking and national currency paper, and that a 
proposition to include an entirely different matter relating to the 
coinage of metallic currency is not germane to the purpose of the 
joint resolution. , 
The SPEAKER. There may be something in that. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, as to what the 
ntleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE] has said, 
t may be true that this amendment extends the scope of the orig- 
inthe SPEAKER (interposing). The joint resoluti 
e in g). join ution says: 
* What changes, if any, are necessary and expedient in our pres- 


ent banking and currency laws.” The Chair will hear the gen- 
N tt he desires to be heard upon the point. [Cries of Vote!" 
“Vote!” : 


Mr. SWANSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr.Speaker. [Re- 
newed cries of “Voter o 

The SPEAKER. The House will bein order. The Chair will 
3 to take care of the rights of all parties if gentlemen will 

in order. 

Mr. CHARLES. W. STONE. Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution 
proposes to authorize this commission to investigate and report 
what changes, if any, are n and e t in our present 
banking and currency laws, and what further legislation, if any, 
is desirable relative to our national ing system and our Gov- 
ernment paper currency of notes and certificates." 

The SPEAKER (after examining the joint resolution). The 
Chair thinks he will have to ov: e the point of order. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. Then I call for the previous 


revious question was ordered. 
The question is on the amendment of the gen- 


. CARMACK]. 
Mr. COX. I call for yeas and nays. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. ordering the previous 
question. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand that the yeas 
and nays were requested in time for the motion on the previous 


question. 

Mr. COX. That was not in my mind, Mr. Speaker. I called 
Zor ahe yeas and nays on the adoption of the amendment of my 
colleague. 

The SPEAKER. Precisely. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. CARMACK], 
upon which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 96, nays 130, 
answered present 4, not voting 123; as follows: 


YEAS—96. 
Baird. De Graffenreid, ioc Wash. Robertson, La. 
raffenre wis, 
Baker, II. ries, oes tle, 3 d. 
ore. * yers, 
b ry, Lord ttle, 
low. Ermentront, Love, Shafroth, 
Bartlett, Fitzpatrick, McCormick, th, Ky, 
ine, leming, McCulloch, S 
tley, Fox, McDo Stark, 
Brenner, Ohio Gaines, McMillin, 1 Tex. 
d, Griggs, McRae, b 4 
Brucker, Gunn, Maddox, Strait, 
[xs ge, Handy, Martin, Sulzer, 
ke, Henry, Miss, Meekison, Swanson, 
Campbell, Henry, Tex. Meyer, La. Tate, 
ers, Terry. 
Ulardy, Jett. Moon, Underwood, 
Clark, Mo. Jones, Wash. en, Vandiver, 
Clayton, Kelley, Os e * 
Coc Mo. King. Pierce, Tenn. Wheeler, Ala. 
Cooney, Kleberg, Plowman, Wheeler, K 
Cooper, Tex. Lamb, Rhea, Ky. i 
Rer Richardson, Young, Va. 
> Lentz, Ridgely, lor. 


t of order 
b. the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lackx], but on the ground | C 


: : NAYS—130. 
Alexander, Daven Jenkins, Prince, 
Baker, Md. Davidson, Wis. ^ Johnson, Ind. Pugh, 
Belden, page RE mai Bet 
en. Y, oy, ves, 
Belford, Dolliver, Kirkpatrick, Robbins, 
ee Dorr, Knox, Royse, 
Bennett, Dovener, Lacey, Russe 
Bingham, Ellis, Landis, 
Bishop, Evans, Linney, Shattuc, 
Booze, | Faris, Low, Simpkins, 
Broderick, Fenton, MIN Smith, III. 
we Fletcher, c Smith, 8. W. 
Brown. Fowler, N. J. Mc 8 
Brownlow, Gardner, McEwan, Ronde 
Burleigh. Gillett, Mass. Mahany, Sonia 
urleigh, any, ng, 
Burton, Graff, Marsh, Steele, 
Butler, Griffin, Mercer, Stevens, Minn, 
Cannon, Grosvenor, Miller, Stewart, N. J. 
Caproi Hager, or, Stewart, Wis. 
Clark, Iowa Hamilton, Moody, Stone, C. W. 
Clarke, N. Hawley. Morria Todd, 
Cochrane, N. Y. Heatwole, Mudd, Van Voorhis, 
Jodding, Hemenway, Northway, Walker, Va. 
Connolly. Hendersou, Olmsted, Wanger, 
Cooper, Henry, Conn. Otjen, Warner, 
Cousins, enry, Ind Overstreet, Weaver, 
Crump, Bopoorn, Parker, N. J. Weymouth, 
Crumpacker, ill, ayne, te, N 
Curtis, Iowa. Hitt, Pearce, Mo. Wilson, N. Y. 
Curtis, Kans. Hopkins, n, ost. 
Dalzell. Howell, Perkins, 
Danford, Hull, Pitney, 
PRESENT—4 
Babcock, Barney, McClellan, Young, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—123. 
Acheson, Davis, Latimer, Simpson, 
A ^ Darum ter, Sims, 
Alien, Eddy, Littauer, Skinner, 
Arnold, Elliott, Lorimer, Slayden. 
Bailey, Epes, Loud, th, Wm. Alden 
Barber, er, Loudenslager, Spar 
Barham, Fitzgerald, Lovering, rry, 
Barrett, Foote, McAleer, rague, 
Barrows, Foss, McCleary, ne, W. A. 
ach, Fowler, N. C. „ Strode, Nebr. 
Bell, illet, N. on, Strowd, N. C. 
Benner, Pa. Greene, Mann, Sturtevant, 
Benton, Grout, Marshall, Sullivan. 
Berrx. Grow. Maxwell, Sulloway, 
Bland, Harmer, Mesick, Sutherland, 
Botki ^ Mills, Talbert, 
Boutelle, Hay, Mitche’ Tawney, 
Bradley, Hicks, Newlan Tayler, Ohio 
Brewer, Hilborn, Norton, Taylor, Ala. 
Brewster, Hooker. Odell, ongue, 
Brosius, Howard, Ala. Otey. Updegraff, 
Bull. oward, er, Pa. 
Castle, Howe, Peters, Wadsworth, 
Catchi Hunter, Powers, alker, Mass. 
Chicke j Hurley. uigg. Ward, 
COM Jones, Va. — ey, Bed III. 
mnell, err uerhering, ilber, 
Corliss, Ketcham, Shelden, Williams, Pa. 
Cranford, Kb: 5 T — Wright S. O. 
Cummings, nowles, ow T. 
Davey, Kulp, Shuford, 


So the amendment of Mr. CARMACK was rejected. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

. LOUDENSLAGER with Mr. BRADLEY. 

. TAYLER of Ohio with Mr. PETERS. 

. KircuiN with Mr. MARSHALL. 

. LovERING with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

. UPDEGRAFF with Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama, 

. YouNnG of Pennsylvania with Mr. BENTON. 

. BABCOCK with Mr. SIMPSON. 

. BURKE. My colleagues, Mr. SLAYDEN and Mr. CRAN- 
FORD, are both absent on leave. If here, they would vote aye“ 
on this E ition. 

Mr. S of Kentucky. Iam requested to announce that if 
the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. KrTCHIN, were present, 
he would vote in the affirmative on this question. 

Mr. GRIGGS, Iam paired generally with the gentleman from 
Connecticut, Mr. SPERRY; but I have transferred that pair to my 
colleague, Mr. HOWARD, and have voted on this question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests that many of these an- 
nouncements are unnecessary, inasmuch as,the pairs are pub- 
lished in the RECORD. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

The question then recurred on the motion of Mr. JOHNSON of 
Indiana to recommit with instructions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. There seems to be some misappre- 
hension on this side of the Chamber as to the first section of my 

TO substitute, and J ask unanimous consent that it be read 


or information. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I object, 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. I wish 
to know whether on the eee of the gentleman from Indiana 
ivision of the question—whether it can be 


it is in order to have a 
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divided so that we can vote separately on recommitting without 
instructions? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 


On this vote: 
Mr. DALZELL with Mr. BAILEY. 
Mr. GRIGGS. Iwas paired with the gentleman from Connecti- 


The question being taken on the motion of Mr. JOHNSON of | cut, Mr. SPERRY; but as my colleague, Mr. HOWARD, was absent, 


Indiana, it was rejected; there being—ayes 6, noes 58. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the passage of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. COX. On that question I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 126, nays 99, 
answered present 6, not voting 122; as follows: 


YEAS—1%. 
Alexander, Dingley, Johnson, N. Dak. Reeves, 
er, Dolliver, Joy, Robbins, 
Bartholdt, Dorr, Kirkpatrick, Royse, 
Belden. Dovener, Knox, Russell, 
Belford, Ellis, Lacey. Shannon, 
Be . Evans, Tandis, Shattuc, 
Benne Faris, Low, Simpkins, 
Bingham, Fenton, ur Smith, Ill. 
Bishop, Fletcher, cCall, Smith, S. W. 
E Fowler, N. J. McDonald, Bnover, 
Bromwell, ner, McIntire, Sou 
Brown Gibson, Marsh, Southwick, 
Brownlow, Gillett, Mass. Mercer, Spalding, 
Brom Graff, Miller, Steele, 
Burleigh, Griftin, ills, Stevens, Minn. 
Burton, Grosvenor, Minor, Stewart, N. J. 
Butler, Hager, Moody, Stewart, Wis. 
Cannon, Hamilton, Morris, Stone, C. W. 
Capron Heatwole, Mudd, awney. 
Clark, Towa Hemenway, Northway, ‘Tayler, Ohio 
Clarke, N. Henderson, Olmsted, Updegratt, 
Cochrane, N. Y. Henry, Conn. Otjen, Van Voorhis, 
Codding, Henry, Ind. ve Walker, Va. 
tuas y. He Parker, N. J. = x 
usins, ke, yne, arner, 
Crump, Hilborn, Pearce, Mo. Weaver, 
7 —5 Iowa Re R oe cai 
rtis, Kans. opkins, erkins, e, 
ord, Howell, Pitney, Wilson, N. Y. 
Davenpo: Hull, Prince, Yost. 
Davidson, Wis Jenkins, gh, 
vison, Ky. Johnson, Ind. y 
NAYS-—99. 
Adamson, De Armond, Lewis, Wash Rob 
Baird, Graffenreid, Linney, e eren Le. 
Baker, III. Vries, ttle, Ro , Ind. 
Ball. ore, i n, s 
Bankhead, Dockery, Lloy: Settle, 
Barlow. Ermentrout, ve, Shafroth, 
Bartlett, tzpatrick, McCormick, Smith, Ky 
Bodine, Fleming, McCulloch, 8 
Brantley, Fox, McDowell, Stark, 
Brenner, Ohio Gaines, c Stephens, Tex 
Broderick, riggs, McRae, tokes, 
Broussard, unn, Maddox, $ t, 
Brucker, Handy, Mahany, T, 
Brundidge, Henry, Miss. Martin, Swanson, 
Burke, Henry, Tex. Meekison, Tate, 
Campbell, ill, Meyer, La. Tod" 
rmac Howard, Ala. Miers, Ind. Tod 
rdy, Jett, Moon, Underwood, 
Clark, Mo. Jones, Wash. en, Vandiver, 
ayton, Kelley, Osborne, Vehslage, 
Cochran, Mo. King, Pierce, Tenn. Wheeler, Ala. 
ey, Kleberg, Plowman, Wheeler, Ky. 
Cooper, Tex. Lamb, ea, Young, Va. 
wherd, Lanham, Richardson, nor. 
X, Lewis, Ga. Ridgely, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT -. 
Babcock, Cooper, Wis. McClellan, Young, Pa. 
Barney, Dalze 
NOT VOTING—12. 
Acheson, Davey, Latimer, Shuford, 
Da Lentz, pson, 
Allen. Da „ ester, r 
Arnold, Eddy, Littauer, Skinner, 
Bailey, Elliott, rimer, Slayden 
nad — 33 n pama Wm. Alden 
er, ude: r, parkman, 
Barrett, Fitzgerald, Lovering, Sperry, 
Barrows, Foote, McAleer, Los e, 
^ Ned McCleary, Stone, A. 
Bell, Fowler, N. C. McEwan, Strode, Nebr. 
Benner, Pa. Gillet, N. Y. Maguire, Strowd, N. C. 
Benton, Greene, Mahon, Sturtevant, 
Berry, Grout, Mann, Sullivan, 
Fland, Grow, $ Sulloway, 
Botkin. Harmer, Maxwell, Sutherland, 
Boutelle, Hart Mesick, Ibert, 
Bradley, Hawley, Mitchell, Taylor, Ala. 
Brewer, Hay, Newlands, ongue, 
Brewster, Hinrichsen, Norton, Vincent, 
Brosius, Hooker. Odell, Wadsworth, 
Bull Howard, Ga. Otey, Walker, Mass, 
Castle, Howe, er, Pa. Ward, 
Ca. Hunter, Peters, White, III. 
Chickering, Hurley, Powers, Wilber, 
Colson. Jones, Va. uigg, Wi 
Connell, err, ey. W Pa. 
Corliss, Ketcham, Sauerhering, Wilson, 8. C. 
Crauford Kitchin, Shelden, Wright. 
Crumpacker, Knowles, Sherman, 
Cu ulp Showalter, 


So the joint resolution was passed. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. PowEns with Mr. LENTZ. 


I have transferred the p: 
would vote no.“ 

Mr. JETT. My colleague, Mr. HUNTER, is unavoidably absent. 
If present, he would vote ‘‘no.” 

he result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker 
. Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, before passing from this sub- 
ject, I wish to say that a number of members desired to — pari 
in the debate on the currency resolution, but the time allowed for 
the discussion was too short. I ask, therefore, that by unanimous 
consent general leave may be given to print upon this resolution 
for a limited time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks that 
members be given consent to print remarks in the RECORD upon 
the resolution just adopted—— 

Mr. HENDERSON. Within five days. 

The SPEAKER. Within five days. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I object. 

COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask the adoption of the 
resolution I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of two members from the House of Repre- 
sentatives be E ETSN to join a similar committee on the of the Senate 
to wait on the dent of the United States and inform him that the two 
Houses of Congress are ready to adjourn, and respectfully inquire if he has 
any further communication to make to them. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER appointed as the members of the committee on 
the part of the House Mr. GROSVENOR and Mr. McMinuix. 

PRINTING COPIES OF THE TARIFF BILL. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate provee for the printing of extra 
copies of the tariff bill which has become a law. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House o; 


to him. My colleague, if present, 


« Representations concurring), That there 
be printed for the use of Congress copies of the tariff law of 1897, in 
ees form with paper covers, to be apportioned as follows: 25,000 
lor e use of the House of Representatives, 10,000 ies for the use of the 
ADM. and 15,000 copies for the use of the Co: ttee on Finance of the 
na 


Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to ask the qe from Maine 
whether or not any provision is made by the resolution to print a 
comparative statement of the effects of the bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I would state to the gentleman from Missouri, 
in response to the question, that the Senate Committee on Finance 
have already entered upon the preparation, through their clerks 
and experts, of a comparative statement of the tariff bill which is 
now a law with the tariff bill just repealed, and that that state- 
ment will be printed by the Senate when it shall be completed. It 
was not thought advisable that the Psd of the additional state- 
ments should be undertaken by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, I would 
suggest that this statement has been already completed by the 
Senate Finance Committee. I saw it this morning in its com- 
pleted form, and we can as easily provide for the printing of it 
now as for the bill itself. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The resolution which I have called up pro- 
vides simply for the printing of the tariff law. It has been cus- 
tomary always to print these statements separately. 

Mr. DOCKER . I understand, then, that the Senate, when 
this is ordered to be printed, will make provision for the mem- 
bers of the House also? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Let us dispose of this first, and then we 
can take up the other matter later on. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It has been the custom, I will state, for one 
or the other of the two Houses to undertake to prepare the com- 
parative statement. The Senate has usually done it, and when it 
is done, provision is made to accommodate the members of the 
House who desire to have these statements. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Has the gentleman an assurance that the 
members of the House will be accommodated in that regard? 

Mr. DINGLEY. IL have. I have spoken to the members of the 
Finance Committee upon the subject. 

Mr. PAYNE. I understand that 15,000 copies are provided in 
the resolution for the Committee on Finance of the Senate, and 
none for the Ways and Means Committee. Is that correct? 

. DINGLEY. That is correct. I understand the object is 
this: The clerk of the Senate Committee on Finance remains at 
the committee rooms during the summer time, and is ready to 
respond to any calls from members of the Houseor Senate or gen- 
erally from od part of the 3 copies of the bill to be 
distributed. The 15,000 copies are placed in the committee room 
in order to meet such calls that may be made upon him from these 


copies 


1897. 


various quarters for the bill. He can furnish them to applicants 
in any part of the country; and for that reason this number has 
been placed with the clerk of that committee. 

Mr.STEELE. Icallattention to the fact that with 357 mem- 
bers of the House and about 90 members of the Senate, when we 
are asked for copies of this bill we will necessarily refer them 
to the Senate Committee on Finance, who has as many copies at 
their disposal as the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I notice that the division of copies was not 
quite what it usually is in such cases, and I called the attention 
of some of the mem of the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
&te to the difference. I was informed that there would be no 
difficulty upon that point; that members of the House could ob- 
tain copies as they desired them in the manner suggested. 

Mr. CKERY. I understand, then, that a sufficient number 
of copies of the comparative statement of the two bills will be 
ready for distribution to the members of the House on application? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have the assurance of members of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate that that will be done. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. As I understood the reading of that reso- 
lution, it is a joint resolution. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I thought that it was read as a joint reso- 
lution, and that it ought to be a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is concurrent. 

TheSPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I will state that copies of the 
bill will be immediately printed and distributed proportionately, 
from the folding room, to Members and Delegates. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. HAGER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill and joint res- 
olution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same. 

A bill (H. R. 3950) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act providing a civil government for Alaska," approved May 17, 
1884, to create the office of surveyor-general for Alaska, and for 
other purposes; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 82) to pay the officers and employees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on the day following 
adjournment. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed joint resolution (S. R. 64) 
roviding for a compilation of all treaties now in force between 
the United States and any foreign government; in which the con- 
currence of the House was requested. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President of the United States, We Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of hissecretaries, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed bills and joint resolutions of the following titles: 

On July 15, 1897: t : 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 76) ting permission for the erection 
of a temporary studio in the city of Washington, D. C., for use in 
the construction and completion of the statue of General Sherman. 

On July 19, 1897: a 

An act (H. R. 13) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, and 
for prior years, and for other purposes; and 

An act (H. R. ) to allow the distillery of the New England 
Distilling Company and the rectifying house of Mullins & Crigler, 
both situated in Covington, Ky., to be operated within 600 feet of 
each other. 

On July 24, 1897; 

An act (H. R. 3941) to authorize the President to suspend dis- 
criminating duties imposed on foreign vessels and commerce; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 79) requesting the President to make 
investigation into the regie contract“ system. 


PRINTING OF THE DOOK OF TREATIES. 
Mr. HITT. Ishould like, Mr. Speaker, to call up Senate joint 


resolution 64, which came in this afternoon, and which provides 


for printing 1,500 copies of the treaties of the United States with 
foreign governments. No edition later than 1887 has been pub- 
lished, and that is entirely exhausted. The Senate have already 
provided for the editing and preparing of this edition, and the 
work has been done. I ask to have the joint resolution read, and 
I ask consent for its consideration. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has stated 
that he wants a lot of copies of a treaty printed. I wish to ask 
what treaty? 

Mr. HITT. All the treaties of the United States with foreign 
powers since the foundation of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. R. 64) providing for a compilation of all the treaties now 
in force between the United States and any foreign government. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Con assembled, That a competent person be employed, under 
the direction of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to make a compilation 
of all the treaties now in force between the United States and any foreign 
government. Said compilation shall contain the full text of the treaties now 
in force, together with a citation of any decision which may have been made 
in regard to said treaties by the Supreme Court of the United States or any 
court of Federal jurisdiction. The said work shall also contain a list, in 
chronological order, of all the treaties at any time made by the United States 
with other foreign countries, with a references to the page and volume where 
the text of the same may be found, the whole to be carefully indexed. 

Mr. HITT, The compilation and work spoken of in the begin- 
ning of the resolution has already been attended to, and the Senate 
pays for it out of the contingent fund of that body, so that there 
will be no expense incurred for that work. It is simply for the 
printing of a new edition of the treaties, the edition printed in 
1887 having been for years exhausted,so that no gentleman can get 
a copy except by finding it in a bookstore, where it costs a very 
considerable price. 

The work is ready for printing, and it will only take the index- 
ing, which will require a few weeks I have consulted the for- 
mer chairman of the Committee on Printing [Mr. PERKINS] and 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee . RICHARDSON] 
on this subject, and they agree with me as to the necessity for the 
printing of this work. $ 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have the 
resolution reported again for information, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. - 

The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading; and it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HITT, a motion to reconsider the last vote was 
laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following concurrent resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That the 
President of the Senat? and the Speaker of the House of Representatives be 


authorized to close the present session by adjourning their respective Houses 
ou Saturday, July 24, ati 9 o'clock p. m. T 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, ETC. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the adoption of the two 
resolutions which I send to the Clerk's desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations be authorized to have 
printed and bound all documents for use of said committee thatit may deem 
necessary in connection with subjects in relation to appropriations bein, 
considered or to be considered by the said committee during the Fifty fifth 


Congress. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropriations, or such of the subcom- 
mittees as they may designate, shall have leave to sit during the sessions of 
the House during the Fifty-fifth Congress and during the recess. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of the resolutions? 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. In the noise and coufusion Icould not hear, 
and I am sure that other Korhonen around me could not hear. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the point is well taken, and 
that gentlemen should resume their seats and cease conversation. 

The Clerk will again report the resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 

Mr. CANNON. These are the usual resolutions, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the resolutions reported 
by the Clerk? 

There was no objection. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

PAYMENT OF SESSION EMPLOYEES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution, 
and ask for its present consideration: 

'The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he hereby is, authorized to 

ay from the contingent fund of the House the session employees of the 
Bes for the full month of July without deduction for the remaining da; 
x UEM payment to be made under the resolution of the House of July 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution that is referred to 
as that of July 23 provided that the employees should be paid on 
the day after adjournment. If they are so paid, without the pas- 
sage of this resolution, the session employees will only be paid for 
the number of days in July that they shall have served at that 
time. Now, these employees will most of them be here for the 
greater part of next week, and it seems to me that it would be 
very unjüst that they should be paid only for that portion of the 
time that we zm in session. 

Mr. HENDERSON, This has usually been done, has it not? 
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Mr. DALZELL. Ican not say as to that. The only member 
of the Committee on Accounts here [Mr. BARTLETT] has approved 
of this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
tion of the resolution? [After a pense. The 

The question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Honse take a 
recess until half past 8 o'clock; and I desire to say that the Senate 

to the House resolution for final adjournment at 9 
o'clock and has taken a recess until 2 minutes to 9. Having com- 
pleted our business, 1 move that the House now take the recess. 

The SPEAKER. Before putting that question to the House, 
the Chair desires to say that he intends, if nothing happens, at 
that time to announce the appointment of committees; and inas- 
much as the arrangement with regard to clerks is such that it 
makes a complication which would require, under the present 
rules, a meeting of the committee, the Chair hopes that the con- 
sent of the House may be given to the appointment of committee 
clerks by the chairmen, subject to the approval of the commit- 
rum atthe beginning of the next session. If there be no objec- 

011— 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, just a moment. There are some 
officers in addition to the clerks of committees, and I desire this 
extended to these officers. 

The SPEAKER. This is the mere question of appointment. 
Under the rules the 3 is made by the chairman, sub- 
ject to the approval of the committee. As it is impossible to get 
the committee together, it results that the chairman is deprived 
of the use of a clerk as a member and sometimes does not have a 
clerk as chairman of a committee. 

Mr. SAYERS. For instance, Mr. Speaker, the Appropriations 
Committee has not only a clerk but an assistant clerk, and also a 
messenger. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to hear. 

Mr. SAYERS. My object is to include those. 

The SPEAKER. That does not in any way affect the members’ 
clerks. That is what the Chair is trying to provide for. Is there 
objection? 

Y r. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary 


The SPEAKER. The Games will state it. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. If some gentleman of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be appointed as chairman of a committee, will 
that deprive him of his private secretary, simply because he is the 
chairman of a committee? 

The SPEAKER. It has that effect. To remedy that some gen- 
tlemen have requested me to make this statement to the House. 
It is to that extent a modification of the rules of the House. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Ifa gentlemanischairman of committee, 
he would have no secretary? 

The SP. He would have no secretary, and in some cases 
he would not have the advantage of the services of the clerk of a 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. He would be practically without a 


secretary. 
The SPEAKER. This request has no relation to the clerks of 


members. 
Pre PARAE With that explanation, I have no objec- 
at all, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, I should like to make an i eg 
The regular clerks to the regular committees are annual clerks, as 
I understand it. The clerks of committees that were appointed 
in the last Congress will, then, hold over until the rmeet- 
ing in December, as I understand. 

eSPEAKER. No; he would until the clerk to the commit- 
tee was appointed by the chairman. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LACEY. Isit held that the appointment of a new com- 
mittee would create a vacancy? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; it would create a vacancy upon 
the appointment of the successor. 

Mr. LACEY. .But where there is no successor and no such 
clerk has been appointed, the clerk would hold over until his 


successor was appointed. 
R. He would notif the chairman has the author- 


resent considera- 
hears none. 


The SPEA 
itytoappoint. He has now, under the consent given by the House. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. ThenI understand that the chairman of 
acommittee is to have but one clerk or secretary? 

The SPEAKER. It does not affect him in that respect at all. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move that the House take a recess until half 
past 8 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 8 o'clock p. m.) 
the House was declared in recess until half past 8 p. m. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 8.30 o'clock 
p.m. 
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The SPEAKER. In the resolution presented by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], which was adopted by the 
House, by accident July 23" was in as the date instead of 
July 22, the legislative day. If there be no objection, the date 
will be chan to suit the time. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

HOUSE COMMITTEES. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the appointment of the 
following committees: 

Elections No. 1.—Messrs. Robert W. Tayler, Ohio; Lemuel W. 
Royse, Indiana; Romulus Z. Linney, North Carolina; James R. 
Mann, Illinois; Edward L. Hamilton, Michigan: Samuel A. 
Davenport, Pennsylvania; Charles L. Bartlett, Georgia; Andrew 
F. Fox, Mississippi, and Evan E. Settle, Kentucky. 

Elections No. ?,—Messrs. Henry U. Johnson, Indiana; Frank 
G. Clarke, New Hampshire; Walter L. Weaver, Ohio; Marlin E. 
Olmsted, Pennsylvania; George M. Davison, Kentucky; Joseph 
M. Belford, New York: James G. Maguire, California; James M. 
Robinson, Indiana, and John Wesley Gaines, Tennessee. 

Elections No. 3.—Messrs. James A. Walker, Virginia; James 
H. Codding, Pennsylvania; William S. Mesick, Michigan; Wil- 
liam S. Kirkpatrick, Pennsylvania; E. D. Crumpacker, Indiana; 
Aaron V. S. Cochrane, New York; Robert W. Miers, Indiana; 
Robert E. Burke, Texas, and Stephen Brundidge, jr., Arkansas. 

Ways and Means.—Messrs. Nelson Dingley, jr., Maine; Sereno E. 
Payne, New York; John Dalzell, lvania; Albert J. Hopkins, 
Illinois; Charles H. Grosvenor, Ohio; Charles A. Russell, Connecti- 
cut: Jonathan P. Dolliver, Iowa; George W. Steele, Indiana; Mar- 
tin N. Johnson, North Dakota; Walter Evans, Kentucky; James 
A. Tawney, Minnesota; J W. Bailey, Texas; Benton McMil- 
lin, Tennessee; Joseph Wheeler, Alabama; Samuel M. Robertson, 
Louisiana; Claude A. Swanson, Virginia, and George B. McClel- 
lan, New York. 

Appropriations.—Messrs. Joseph G. Cannon, Illinois; Henry H. 
Bin dem. Pennsylvania; William W. Grout, Vermont; Stephen 
A. Nadia: Ohio; William A. Stone, Pennsylvania; Mahlon 
Pitney, New Jersey; James A. Hemenway, Indiana; James J. 
Belden, New York; Samuel S. Barney, Wisconsin; William H. 
Moody, Massachusetts; Samuel J. Pugh, Kentucky; Joseph D. 
Sayers, Texas; Alexander M. Dockery, Missouri; Leonidas F. Liv- 
ingston, Georgia; Thomas C. McRae, Arkansas; John M. Allen, 
Mississippi, and John C. Bell, Colorado. 

Judiciary.—Messrs. David B. Henderson, Iowa; George W. Ray, 
New York: Case Broderick, Kansas; Thomas U , Iowa; 
James A. Connolly, Illinois; Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts; 
John J. Jenkins, Wisconsin; Richard Wayne Parker, New Jersey; 
Jesse R. Overstreet, Indiana; Warren Miller, West Virginia; 
De Alva S. Alexander, New York; William L. T , Arkansas; 
David A. De Armond, Missouri; Samuel W. T. am, Texas; 
William Elliott, Sonth Carolina; Oscar W. Underwood, Alabama, 
and David H. Smith, Kentucky. / 

Banking and Currency.—Messrs. Joseph H. Walker, Massachu- 
setts; Marriott Brosius, Pennsylvania; Henry U. Johnson, Indiana; 
Henry C. Van Voorhis, Ohio; James T. McCleary, Minnesota; 
Charles N. Fowler, New Jersey; vue de lding, Michigan; Eb- 
enezer J. Hill, Connecticut; George N. Southwick, New York; 
George W. Prince. Illinois; John M. Mitchell, New York; Adin 
B. Capron, Rhode Island; Nicholas N. Cox, Tennessee; Francis 
G. Newlands, Nevada; Jesse F. Stallings, Alabama; Daniel Er- 
mentrout, Pennsylvania, and John W. Maddox, Georgia. 

Coinage, Weights, and Measures.—Messrs. Charles W. Stone, 
Pennsylvania; James H. Southard, Ohio; Edward 8. Minor, Wis- 
consin; Ebenezer J. Hill, Connecticut; Thomas Updegraff, Iowa; 
Jacob Yost, Virginia; William C. Lovering, Massachusetts: Lu- 
cius N. Littauer, New York; Daniel W. Mills, Illinois; William 
W. McIntire, Maryland; Richard P. Bland, Missouri; Sam Bron- 
son Cooper, Texas; Charles S. Hartman, Montana; Rice A. Pierce, 
Tennessee; Samuel Maxwell, Nebraska; Edwin R. Ridgely, Kan- 
sas; Charles F. Cochran, Missouri, and H. B. Fergusson, New 


Mexico. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce.—Messrs. William P. Hep- 
burn, Iowa; Loren Fletcher, Minnesota; James S. Sherman, New 
York; Irving P. Wanger, Pennsylvania; Charles F. Joy, Missouri; 
John B. Corliss, Michigan; Charles G. Bennett, New York: James 
,F.Stewart, New Jersey; John Simpkins, Massachusetts; John A. 
Barham, California; R. B. Hawley, Texas; James R. Mann, Illinois; 
William McAleer, Pennsylvania; Robert C. Davey, Louisiana; 
William H. Hinrichsen, Illinois; William C. Adamson, Georgia, 
and Robert W. Davis, Florida. 

Rivers and Harbors.—Messrs. Warren B. Hooker, New York; 
Henry A. Cooper, Wisconsin; Theodore E. Burton, Ohio; William 
E. Barrett, ssachusetts; Walter Reeves. illinois; B. B. Dov- 
ener, West Virginia; Roswell P. Bishop, Michigan; Ernest F. 
Acheson, Pennsylvania; Page Morris, W Thomas C. 
Catchings, Mississippi; Rufus E. Lester, Georgia; J. H. Bank- 
head, Alabama; Phi x D. McCulloch, Arkansas; Albert S. PES 
8 Stephen M. Sparkman, Florida, and Thomas H. ^ 

'exas, 
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Merchant Marine and Fisheries—Messrs. Sereno E. Payne, 
New York; George D. Perkins, Iowa; Albert J. Hopkins, Illinois; 
John Simpkins, Massachusetts; Philip B. Low, New York: James 
R. Young, Pennsylvania; Archibald Hore Ohio; William S. 
Booze, Maryland; John F. Fitzgerald, Massachusetts; W. Jasper 
Talbert, South Carolina; He . Clayton, Alabama; S. T. Baird, 
Louisiana, and Levin Irving Handy, Delaware. 

Agriculture.—Messrs. James W. Wadsworth, New York; Ves- 

ian Warner, Illinois; E. Stevens Henry, Connecticut: Edward 

uerhering, Wisconsin; William B. Baker, Maryland; David B. 
Wilber, New York; Horace G. Snover, Michigan; William Lori- 
mer, Illinois; Thomas H. Tongue, Oregon: Wil Connell, Penn- 
sylvania; George H. White, North lina; John S. Williams, 
Mississippi; John D. Clardy, Kentucky; Jerry Simpson, Kansas; 
Alonzo C. Shuford, North Carolina; J. William Stokes, South 
Carolina; John Lamb, Virginia, and T. Y. Callahan, Oklahoma. 

Foreign. Affairs.—Messrs. Robert R. Hitt, Illinois; Robert 
Adams, jr., Pennsylvania; Lemuel E. Quigg, New York; Robert 
G. Cousins, Iowa; William Alden Smith, Michigan; Joel P. Heat- 
wole, Minnesota; Richmond Pearson, North Carolina; Frederick 
H. Gillett, Massachusetts; Charles L. Henry, Indiana; Hugh A. 
Dinsmore, Arkansas; Francis G. Newlands, Nevada; Champ 
Clark, Missouri; John S. Williams, Mississippi; Albert S. Berry, 
Kentucky, and William M. Howard, ML ES. 

Military Affairs.—Messrs. John A. T. Hull, Iowa; Benjamin 
F. Marsh, Illinois; Michael Griffin, Wisconsin; John H. Ketcham, 
New York; Lucien J. Fenton, Ohio; Rowland B. Mahany, New 
York; Hugh R. 5 Illinois; John McDonald, Maryland; 
Walter P. Brownlow, Tennessee; William Sulzer, New York; 
Charles H. Martin, North Carolina; Nicholas N. Cox, Tennessee; 
John J. Lentz, Ohio; James Hay, Virginia; Thomas M. Jett, Illi- 
nois, and Marcus A. Smith, Arizona. 

Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Charles A. Boutelle, Maine; Samuel G. 
Hilborn, California; Melville Bull, Rhode Island; Francis H. Wil- 
son, New York; George E. Foss, Illinois; Alston G. Dayton, West 
Virginia; James H. Southard, Ohio; H. C. Loudenslager, New 
Jersey; R. B. Hawley, Texas; Thomas S. Butler, Pennsylvania; 
Amos J. Cummings, New York; Adolph Meyer, Louisiana; Farish 
Carter Tate, Georgia; T. S. Plowman, Alabama, and Robert N. 
Bodine, Missouri. 

Post-Office and Post-Roads.—Messrs. Eugene F. Loud, Cali- 
fornia; John H. Ketcham, New York; George W. Smith, Illinois; 
John J. Gardner, New Jersey; N. D. Sperry, Connecticut; Wil- 
liam Lorimer, Illinois; Jacob H. Bromwell, Ohio; Wallace T. 
Foote, jr., New York; Henry H. Bingham, Pennsylvania; Samuel 
M. Clark, Iowa; Jesse B. Strode, Nebraska; Claude A. Swanson, 
Virginia; Henry W. Ogden, Louisiana; Daniel Ermentrout, Penn- 

lvania; John A. Moon, Tennessee; William Love, Mississippi; 
Taree M. Griggs, Georgia, and H. B. Fergusson, New Mexico. 

Public Lands.—Messrs. John F. Lacey, Iowa; William R. Ellis, 
Oregon; Samuel S. Barney, Wisconsin; Monroe H. Kulp, Penn- 
sylvania; Frederick C. Stevens, Minnesota; Carlos D. Shelden, 

ichi ; Daniel W. Mills, Illinois; Frank M, Eddy, Minnesota; 
John F. Shafroth, Colorado; Rudolph Kleberg, Texas; James 
Hamilton Lewis, Washington; James R. Campbell, Illinois; 
Marion De Vries, California; David Meekison, Ohio, and Marcus 
A. Smith, Arizona. 

Indian Affairs.—Messrs. James S. Sherman, New York; Charles 
Curtis, Kansas; Israel F. Fischer, New York; Frank M. Eddy, 
Minnesota; Alexander Stewart, Minnesota; John F. Lacey, Iowa; 
Horace G. Snover, Michigan; Charles B. Landis, Indiana; Samuel 
J. Barrows, usetts; Horace B. Packer, Pennsylvania; 
Charles E. Pearce, Missouri; John S. Little, Arkansas; William 
A. Jones, Virginia; Elijah B. Lewis, Georgia; John H. Stephens, 
Texas; William T. Zenor, Indiana; M. E. Benton, Missouri, and 
Marcus A. Smith, Arizona. 

Territories.—Messrs. William S. Knox, Massachusetts; Philip 
B. Low, New York; Case Broderick, Kansas; Loren Fletcher, 
Minnesota; Michael Griffin, Wisconsin; Wallace T. Foote, jr., 
New York; J. A. Hemenway, Indiana; William S. Mesick, Mich- 
igan; William McAleer, Pennsylvania; Andrew J. Hunter, Illi- 
nois; John A. Moon, Tennessee; John W. Cranford, Texas; James 
M. Griggs, Georgia; Marcus A. Smith, Arizona, and H. B. Fer- 
gusson, New Mexico. ; 

Railways and Canals.—Messrs. Charles A. Chickering, New 
York; Hugh R. Belknap, Illinois; Sidney E. Mudd, Maryland; 
James H. Davidson, Wisconsin; Morgan B. Williams, Pennsyl- 
vania; William B. Shattuc, Ohio; Joseph B. Showalter, Pennsyl- 
vania; Seth W. Brown, Ohio; Peter J. Otey, Virginia; Thomas 
J. Strait, South Carolina; William D. Vincent, ; George 
W. Taylor, Alabama, and R. C. De Graffenreid, Texas. 

Manufactures.—Messrs. George W. Faris, Indiana; Rosseau O. 
Crump, Michigan; Alexander Stewart. Wisconsin; Monroe H. 
Kulp, Pennsylvania; Clifton B. Beach, Ohio; Lucius N. Littauer, 
New York; James R. Howe, New York; Willard D. Vandiver, 
Missouri; Andrew J. Hunter, Illinois; William D. Vincent, Kan- 
sas, and George A. Marshall, Ohio. 

Mines and Mining.—Charles H. Grosvenor, Ohio; Rosseau O. 


Crump, Michigan; Frank M. Eddy, Minnesota; William L. Ward, 
New York; William Connell, Pennsylvania; Morgan B. Williams, 
Pennsylvania; Carlos D. Shelden, Michigan; Charles S. Hartman, 
Montana; Farish Carter Tate, Georgia; James Gunn, Idaho; 
Freeman Knowles, South Dakota; Albert M. Todd, Michigan, and 
T. Y. Callahan, Oklahoma. 

Public Buildings and Grounds,—Messrs. David H. Mercer, 
Nebraska; Josiah D. Hicks, Pennsylvania; Samuel G. Hilborn, 
California; Charles W. Gillet, New York; George E. White, 
Illinois; Richard Bartholdt, Missouri; Edwin C. Burleigh, Maine; 
George W. Weymouth, Massachusetts; Benjamin F. Howell, 
New Jersey; Charles P. Dorr, West Virginia; John H. Bank- 
head, Alabama; Harry Skinner, North Carolina; John S. Little, 
Arkansas; Robert Broussard, Louisiana, and William G. Brant- 
ley, Georgia. 

Pacifie Railroads.—Messrs. H. Henry Powers, Vermont; Wil- 
liam P. Hepburn, Iowa; Ashley B. Wright, Massachusetts; William 
C. Arnold, Pennsylvania; George W. Faris, Indiana; William 8. 
Kirkpatrick, Pennsylvania; Denis M. Hurley, New York; Frank 
G. rke, New Hampshire; William B. Shattuc, Ohio; James G. 
Maguire, California; E. W. Carmack, Tennessee; William H. 
Fleming, Georgia; James L. Slayden, Texas; Will V. Sullivan, 
Mississippi, and James A. Cooney, Missouri. 

Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River. —Messrs. Rich- 
ard Bartholdt, Missouri; Henry A. Cooper, Wisconsin; George M. 
Curtis, Iowa; Lemuel W. Royse, Indiana; Robert Adams, jt., 
Pennsylvania; Denis M. Hurley, New York; Theodore E. Burton, 
Ohio; Page Morris, Minnesota; John M. Allen, Mississip i; Willis 
Brewer, Alabama; Robert Broussard, Louisiana; illiam M. 
Howard, Georgia, and N. B. McCormick, Kansas, 

Education.—Messrs. Galusha A. Grow, ee ge William 
E. Barrett, Massachusetts; Samuel M. Clark, Iowa; Charles L. 
Henry, Indiana; Alexander Stewart, Wisconsin; William 3. 
Booze, Maryland; 5 N. Southwick, New York; John E.“ 
Fowler, North Carolina; David A. De Armond, Missouri; Henry W. 
Ogden, Louisiana; Alonzo C. Shuford, North Carolina; Willard 
D. Vandiver, Missouri, and John A. McDowell, Ohio. 

Labor.—Messrs. John J.Gardner, New Jersey; Joseph H. Walker, 
Massachusetts; James T. McCleary, Minnesota; William Lorimer, 
Illinois; Joseph B. Showalter, Pennsylvania; Aaron V. S. Coch- 
rane, New York; Isaac A. Barber, Maryland; W. Jasper Talbert, 
South Carolina; William F. Strowd, North Carolina; John S. 
Rhea, Kentucky; William A. Young, Virginia; Ferdinand 
Brucker, Michigan, and Thetus W. Sims, Tennessee. 

Militia.—Messrs. Benjamin F. Marsh, Illinois; Case Broderick, 
Kansas; George Spalding, Michigan; Lucien J. Fenton, Ohio; 
Warren Miller, West Virginia; Edwin C. Burleigh, Maine; Ed- 
ward E. Robbins, Pennsylvania; Samuel J. Barrows, Massa- 
chusetts; Rudolph Kleberg, Texas; John H. G. Vehslage, New 
York; John E. Lene North Carolina; William L. Stark, Ne- 
braska, and Charles K. Wheeler, Kentucky. 

Patents.—Messrs. Josiah D. Hicks, Pennsylvania; Edward Sauer- 
hering, Wisconsin; Winfield S. Kerr, Ohio; John M. Mitchell, 
New York; Walter Reeves, Illinois; William C. Lovering, Mas- 
sachusetts; James H. Davidson, Wisconsin; William L. Ward, 
New York; William Sulzer, New York; Champ Clark, Missouri; 
Thomas Y. Fitzpatrick, Kentucky; James R. Campbell, Illinois, 
and John H. Stephens, Texas. 

Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. George W. Bay New York; Cyrus 
A. Sulloway, New Hampshire; Winfield S. Kerr, Ohio; Vespasian 
Warner, Illinois; H. C. Brewster, New York; Henry R. Gibson, 
Tennessee; John C. Sturtevant, Pennsylvania; E. Stevens Henry, 
Connecticut; Isaac A. Barber, Maryland; Samuel W. Smith, 
Michigan; George B. McClellan, New York; Robert W. Miers, 
Indiana; Jeremiah D. Botkin, Kansas; James A, Norton, Ohio, 
and Curtis H. Castle, California. 

Pensions.—Messrs. Henry C. Loudenslager, New Jersey; David 
G. Colson, Kentucky; James R. Howe, New York; Jesse B. Strode, 
Nebraska; Jacob H. Bromwell, Ohio; George W. Weymonth, 
Massachusetts; Carlos D. Shelden, Michigan; erick C. Stevens, 
Minnesota; Jesse F. Stallings, Alabama; Thetus W. Sims, Ten- 
nessee; R. C. De Graffenreid, Texas; Thomas Y. Fitzpatrick, Ken- 
tucky, and Freeman Knowles, South Dakota. 

Claims.—Messrs. Charles N. Brumm, Pennsylvania; Joseph V. 
Graff, Illinois; Edward S. Minor, Wisconsin; David G. Colson, 
Kentucky; Thomas McEwan, jr., New Jersey; Jacob Yost, Vir- 
ginia; Charles E. Pearce, Missouri; Seth W. Brown, Ohio; John 
C. Sturtevant, Pennsylvania; John E. Osborne, Wyoming; John 
D. Clardy, Kentucky; Edward A. Robb, Missouri; John F. Rixey, 
Virginia; Will V. Sullivan, Mississippi, and E. W. Carmack, Ten- 
nessee, 

War Claims.—Messrs. Thaddeus M. Mahon, Pennsylvania; 
Henry R. Gibson, Tennessee; Theobold Otjen, Wisconsin; Wil- 
liam S. Mesick, Michigan; Jesse R. Overstreet, Indiana; Richard 
Wayne Parker, New Jersey; Walter L. Weaver, Ohio; George M. 
Davison, Kentucky; John F. Fitzgerald, Massachusetts; Sam 
Bronson Cooper, Texas; Patrick Henry, Mississippi; Thomas J. 
Bradley, New York, and John L. Brenner, Ohio. 
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Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Geo 
ard Bartholdt, Missouri; Roswell P. Bishop, Michigan; Alva L. 
Hager, Iowa: Charles W. Stone, Pennsylvania; Aaron V.S. Coch- 
rane, New York; William W. McIntire, Maryland; Robert W. 
Tayler, Ohio; William A. Jones. Virginia; P. D. McCulloch, Ar- 
kansas; R. D. Sutherland, Nebraska; William W. Kitchin, North 
3 John W. Cranford, Texas, and T. Y. Callahan, Okla- 

oma. 

District of Columbia.—Messrs. Joseph W. Babcock, Wisconsin; 
Alfred C. Harmer, Pennsylvania; George M. Curtis, Iowa; Rich- 
ard C. Shannon, New York; Benjamin B. Odell. jr., New York; 
Sidney E. Mudd, Maryland; George E. White, Illinois; John J. 
Jenkins, Wisconsin; Charles F. Sprague, Massachusetts; James 
D. Richardson, Tennessee; Adolph Meyer, Louisiana; Asbury C. 
Latimer, South Carolina; William H. King, Utah; Mason S. 
Peters, Kansas, and William S. Cowherd, Missouri. 

Revision qr e Laws.—Messrs. Vespasian Warner, Illinois; 
Henry R. Gibson, Tennessee; Alston G. Dayton, West Virginia; 
Romulus Z. Linney, North Carolina; Thomas McEwan, jr., New 
Jersey; Theobold Otjen, Wisconsin; J cone M. Belford, New York; 
Archibald Lybrand, Ohio; John W. Maddox, Georgia; Sidney P. 
Epes, Virginia; James T. Lloyd, Missouri; George J. Benner, 
Pennsylvania, and William C. Jones, Washington. 

Reform in the Civil Service.—Messrs. Marriott Brosius, Penn- 
sylvania; James A. Tawney, Minnesota; Richmond Pearson, North 
Carolina; Mahlon Pitney, New Jersey; S. A. Northway, Ohio; 
Charles F. Sprague, Massachusetts; De Alva S. Alexander, New 
York; Charles B. Landis, Indiana: Alexander M. Dockery, Mis- 
souri; Samuel M. Robertson, Louisiana; Samuel Maxwell, Ne- 
braska; C. A. Barlow, California, and Rice A. Pierce, Tennessee, 

Election of President, Vice-President, and Representatives in 
Congress.—Messrs. John B. Corliss, Michigan; WilliamC. Arnold, 
Pennsylvania; Clifton B. Beach, Ohio; John M. Mitchell, New 
York; Adin B. Capron, Rhode Island; James H. Codding, Penn- 
sylvania; H. Henry Powers, Vermont; Samuel W. Smith, Michi- 

n; Milford W. Howard, Alabama; Jehu Baker, Illinois: C. A. 

arlow, California; George J. Benner, Pennsylvania, and George 
W. Taylor, Alabama. 

Alcoholic Liquor Traffic.—Messrs. H. C. Brewster, New York; 
William R. Ellis, Oregon; Samuel J. Pugh, Kentucky; Martin N. 
Johnson, North Dakota; Samuel J. Barrows, Massachusetts; H. C. 
Van Voorhis, Ohio; John E. Osborne, Wyoming; T. S. Plowman, 
Alabama; Jeremiah D. Botkin, Kansas; Albert M. Todd, Mich- 
igan, and William W. Kitchin, North Carolina. 

Irrigation of Arid Lands.—Messrs. William R. Ellis, Oregon; 
Benjamin F. Howell, New Jersey; Warren B. Hooker, New York; 
Thomas H. Tongue, Oregon; John A. Barham, California; John 
J. Jenkins, Wisconsin; Charles B. Landis, Indiana; John F. Sha- 
froth, Colorado; R. D. Sutherland, Nebraska; John E. Osborne, 
Wyoming, and John E. Kelley, South Dakota. 

Immigration and Naturalization.—Messrs. Lorenzo Danford, 
Ohio; Charles N. Fowler, New Jersey; Rowland B. Mahany, 
New York; Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts; Martin N. John- 
son, North Dakota; Edward E. Robbins, Pennsylvania; Joseph V. 
Graff, Illinois; Stanyarne Wilson, South Carolina; Peter J. Otey, 
Virginia; Sidney P. Epes, Virginia, and William L. Greene, 
Nebraska. 

Ventilation and Acoustics.—Messrs. Joel P. Heatwole, Minne- 
sota; George W. Prince, Illinois; Richard C. Shannon, New York; 
Edward L, Hamilton, Michigan; et Saat at North Carolina; 
Thomas J. Strait, South Carolina, and David H. Smith, Kentucky. 

Expenditures in the State Department.—Messrs. Lemuel E. 
+ „New York; Robert R. Hitt, Illinois; William Alden Smith, 

ichigan; Horace B. Packer, Pennsylvania; Rufus E. Lester, 
Georgia; John E. Kelley, South Dakota, and William C. Jones, 

irginia. 

Expenditures in the Treasury Department.— Messrs, Robert G. 
Cousins, Iowa; James W. Wadsworth, New York; William A. 
Stone, Pennsylvania; E. D. Crumpacker, Indiana; William L. 
Terry, Arkansas; John Lamb, Virginia, and James L. Slayden, 


Texas. 

Expenditures in the War riment.—Messrs. William W. 
Grout, Vermont; Charles A. Russell, Connecticut; Walter P. 
Brownlow, Tennessee; James R. Young, Pennsylvania; e 
Wheeler, Alabama; John S. Rhea, Kentucky, and William L. 
Stark, Nebraska. 

Expenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs. James F. Stew- 
art, New Jersey; Frederic . Gillett, Massachusetts; James A. 
Connolly, Illinois; Charles G. Bennett, New York; Stanyarne Wil- 
son, South Carolina; William M. Howard, Georgia, and John L. 
Brenner, Ohio. 

Expenditures in the Post- O Department.—Messrs, Irving P. 
Wanger, Pennsylvania; Michael Griffin, Wisconsin; Joseph V. 
Graff, Illinois; N. D. Sperry, Connecticut; Milford W. Howard, 
1 Levin I. Handy, Delaware, and N. B. McCormick, 

nsas. 

Expenditures in the Interior Department.—Messrs. Charles Cur- 
tis, rese Frank G. Clarke, New Hampshire; Isaac A. Barber, 


W. Smith, Illinois; Rich- 


Maryland; Seth W. Brown, Ohio; Jehu Baker, Illinois; H. D. 
Clayton, Alabama, and Patrick Henry, Mississippi. 

Expenditures in the Department of Justice.—Messrs. Cyrus A. 
Sulloway, New Hampshire; William H. Moody, Massachusetts; 
Israel F. Fischer, New York; Joseph B. Showalter, Pennsylvania; 
Thomas C. Catchings, Mississippi; Thomas J. Bradley, New York, 
and William A. Young, Virginia. 

Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture, —Messrs. Charles 
W. Gillet, New York; George Edmund Foss, Illinois; Loren 
Fletcher, Minnesota; Walter Evans, Kentucky; William F.Strowd, 
North Carolina; John H. G. Vehslage, New York, and Ferdinand 
Brucker, Michigan. 

Expenditures on Public Buildings.—Messrs. David G. Colson, 
Kentucky; Thomas Updegraff, Iowa; William S. Knox, Massa- 
chusetts; John McDonald, Maryland; Richard P. Bland, Missouri; 
W. Jasper Talbert, South Carolina, and J. William Stokes, South 
Carolina. 

Accounts, —Messrs. Benjamin B. Odell, jr., New York; Melville 
Bull. Rhode Island; Charles F. Joy, Missouri; Eugene F. Loud, 
California; Marlin E. Olmsted, Pennsylvania; Charles F. Sprague, 
Massachusetts; Charles L. Bartlett, Georgia, Hugh A. Dinsmore, 
Arkansas, and Robert C. Davey, Louisiana. 

JOINT COMMITTEES, 

Library.—Messrs. Alfred C. Harmer, 5 Lemuel E. 
Quigg, New York, and Amos J. Cummings, New York. 

Printing.—Messrs. George D. Perkins, Iowa; Charles A. Chick- 
ering, New York, and James D. Richardson, Tennessee, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its secretaries, 

announced that the Senate had adopted the following resolution: 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, July 24, 1897. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed, to join a similar 
committee pH by the House of ox hup err eg to wait upon the 
President of the United States and inform him that the two Houses, having 
completed the business of the present session, are ready to adjourn, unless 
he may have some further communication to make. 

The message also announced that in compliance with the fore- 
going resolution the Vice-President had appointed Mr. ALLISON 
and Mr. TURPIE. 

NOTIFICATION OF THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, the committee appointed on 
the part of the House to notify the President of the United States 
that the House was ready to adjourn joined the Senate commit- 
tee and have discharged the duty imposed upon them. The Presi- 
dent directed the committee to inform the House that he had no 
further communication to make to the Congress, except to extend 
hiscongratulations upon the conclusion of its arduous labors, which 
embraced the most important legislation of many years, and to 
express his hope that its work would prove of lasting benefit to 
all the people of our common country. He also desired the com- 
mittee to assure the House that he wished for all the members 
health and happiness during their vacation and a safe return to 
the duties which will await them here next December. [Ap- 
plause.] : 

MONETARY COMMISSION, 

The SPEAKER. The message of the President in relation to 
& monetary commission will be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

The hour of 9 o'clock having arrived, in accordance with the 
joint resolution of the House and the Senate, and by theauthority 
thereof, I announce that this House is adjourned without day. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS 
INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of Sora following titles were introduced und severally referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 4029) giving 
apothecaries of the United States Navy and naval hospitals the 
title of naval pharmacists and rank and pay of warrant officers— 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4030) directing the Secretary of the Navy to 
consider and report on the subject of a statue of the late Admiral 
David D. Porter—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4031) creating a 
currency commission, and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. í 

By Mr. MAHANY: A bill (H. R. 4032) to provide an American 
register for the foreign-built vessel British Lion—to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LENTZ: A bill (H. R. 4033) to restore the wages of 
printers and bookbinders in the Government Printing Office—to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE (by request): A bill (H. R. 4056) 
for the raising of revenue and the creating of a tariff commission, 
and for other purposes—to the Committee on Ways aud Means, 
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By Mr. DE VRIES: A bill (H. R. OF to grant a pension to all 


soldiers of the United States who served in the war between the 
United States and Mexico in the years 1846 to 1848, inclusive, and 
in the Union Army in the rebellion of 1861 to 1865, inclusive, in 
the United States—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of New York: A bill (H. R. 4058) to amend 
an act entitled An act to organize the Hospital Corps of the 
Army of the United States, to define its duty, and fix its pay,” 
approved March 1, 1887—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4059) providing for the appointment of phar- 
macisis in the United States Marine-Hospital Service, and fixing 
their pay and allowance—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Ns. McRAE: A resolution (House Res. No. 82) for the con- 
sideration of Senate bill No. 3, to approve a compromise and set- 
tlement between the United States and the State of Arkansas—to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A resolution (House Res. No. 
83) for the consideration of House joint resolution No. 81, author- 
izing the appointment of a monetary commission and providing 
for its expenses—to the Committee on Rules. à 

By Mr. HULL: A joint resolution (H. Res. 87) authorizing 
transfer of $50,000 of the unexpended balance of appropriation 
** Pay, etc., of the Army, 1890," to ** Pay, etc., of the Army, 1897," 
to meet deficiencies in last-named appropriation—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: A memorial of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, in favor of a sufficient appropriation to provide 
for a creditable representation by the United States at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900—to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions of the 
following titles were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 
Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 4034) granting a pension to John 

C. Tennison—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4035) granting a pension to Martha E, Ken- 
non—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4036) for the relief of the estate of R. C. 
Bumpass, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BAKER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 4037) granting a pen- 
sion to d F. Burton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 2 genting a 
pension to Silas A. Elkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FENTON: A bill (H. R. 4039) to correct the military 
record of Gabriel P. Bartley, of Portsmouth, Ohio—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 4040) for the relief of James R. 
3 of Chattanooga, Tenn. —to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 4041) removing the charge of de- 
sertion from the record of W. H. Sherwood, Company F, Thir- 
teenth Ohio Cavalry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMB: A bill (H. R. 4042) to authorize the Light-House 
Board to pay to Chamblin, Delaney & Scott the sum of $2,125—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANDIS: A bill (H. R. 4043) for the relief of James E. 
Southard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4044) for the relief of Elizabeth Pursel—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4045) pets a pension to John E. Kirk- 
ham—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4046) for the purpose of correcting the mili- 
tary record of James M. Blankenship, alias Charles M. Smith, 
Company K, Third Kentucky Volunteer Infantry—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. . 

Also, a bill (H. R.4047) granting a pension to Isaac N. Ellis—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, à bill (H. R. en grantni a pension to Randolph F. Wil- 
liamson, of Darlington, Montgomery County, Ind.—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4049) for the relief of Robert H. Pyke—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4050) for the relief of Capt. Robert E. Bry- 
ant—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4051) granting a pension to John D. Moore— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4052) to correct the military record of Micajah 
Powell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOVE: A bill (H. R. 4053) for the relief of Elizabeth 
Mackin and Edward Dooley, heirs of Joseph and Mary Dooley, 
deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 4054) for the relief of the trus- 
tees of the Mansfield Baptist Church, of Mansfield, La.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VEHSLAGE: A bill (H. R. 4055) for the relief of Han- 
nah Dean Tillman—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII,the following purus &nd papers 
were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENDERSON (by request): Petition of the League of 
Republican State Clubs of the District of Columbia, signed by the 
committee, consisting of William L. Bramhall, president and 
chairman, Marion T. Anderson, B. F. Crenshaw, William E. 
Rogers, A. M. Clapp, J. M. Craig, C. M. Forrest, Milton C. Foss, 
and Edward W. Whittaker, asking that the civil-service order 
issued May 6, 1896, be revoked, and that the civil-service law be re- 
stored to the condition it was prior to the issuance of said order— 
to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. HULL: Paper to accompany House bill No. 87—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McINTIRE: Sundry petitions of numerous citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., asking for a more rigid restriction of immigra- 
tion—to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. OGDEN: Petition of the trustees of Mansfield Baptist 
Church, of Mansfield, La., for relief—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. TODD: Memorials of various labor organizations in the 
State of Michigan, viz, Oil Dealers' Protective Union, No. 6573; 
International Broom Makers’ Union; Coopers’ Local Union, No. 63; 
Railway Teamsters’ Protective Union, No. 5872; Bridge and 
Structural fron Workers’ Union, No. 6583; Machinery Molders’ 
Union, No. 244; Tobacco Workers’ Union, No. 9; Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union, No. 48; Motormen and Conductors’ Convention; 
Shoemakers’ Union, No. 30, Electrical Workers’ Union, No. 30; 
Typographical Union, No. 18, all of the city of Detroit; and Gro- 
cers’ Clerks’ Union; Bakers’ Union No. 57; Iron Molders’ Union, 
No. 213, of the city of Grand Rapids; Iron Molders’ Union, No. 
242, of Jackson; Longshoremen’s Union, No. 25; Central Trades 
Union, of Bay City; Longshoremen’s Union, No. 14, of Tawas 
City; Brotherhood of Holders On and Heaters, No. 6776, of Wyan- 
dotte; Cigar Makers’ Union, No. 393, of Cadillac; Cigar Makers’ 
Union, No. 310, of Manistee; Typographical Union, No. 184, of 
Ann Arbor; Ci Makers’ Union of Saginaw, protesting against 
the possage of House bill No. 30 and Senate bill No, 1575, intended 
to abolish the present system of ticket brokerage—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of E. O. Grosvenor and 72 other citizens of Jones- 
ville, Mich., in favor of the N of House bill No. 30, abolish- 
ing railway ticket brokerage—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the nineteenth encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Michigan, in favor of the passage of the 
bill for the relief of soldiers who suffered in rebel prisons—to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the nineteenth annual encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic of Michigan, asking for the e 
of a bill establishing a national cemetery at Vicksburg, Min. tp 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the nineteenth encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic of Michigan, protesting against the late 
order of the President to consolidate the pension agency of Detroit 
with that at Indianapolis—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, petition of Laura A. Silburn and 203 others, urging the 
pesssgo of a bill to regulate the sale of cigarettes, protecting a 

tate or Territory desiring to prohibit their sale—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and oe Commerce. 

Also, petition of the fac , trustees, and students of Hillsdale 
College, and various churches, Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, and other organizations, of Hi e, Mich., and vicinity, 
infavor of the passage of a law raising the age of protection to 18 
years in the District of Columbia and Territories—to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of the session of the Presbyterian Church at Hills- 
dale, Mich., and 55 other churches, colleges, and beneficial associ- 
ations, favoring the 8 of a law forbidding the use of mails 
to papers publishing deaths by suicide, and pictures and descrip- 
tions of prize fights—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian Church at Hillsdale, Mich., 
the mayor of Hillsdale, and various societies, urging the passage 
of a bill to prevent the nullification of State antigambling laws, 
and prohibiting interstate gambling by telegraph—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, potron of the First Baptist Church and numerous citi- 
zens of Hillsdale, Mich., for the passage of a bill to prevent the 
interstate transmission of obscene matter—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian and Baptist churches, Hills- 
dale College, and various societies, favoring the enactment of a 
Sabbath law for the national capital—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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~ The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. WALTER EVANS, 


OF KENTUCEY, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. EVANS said: X 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: After more than one hundred 

iscussion, it would really seem to be wholly unnecessary to fur- 

er discuss the general proposition. In an attempt to do so from 
a standpoint somewhat different from that of those who have pre- 
ceded me I shall endeavor to address myself to the questions in- 
volved, with candor and with as little as possible of partisan feel- 
pe Iam not vain enough to suppose that I can convince any- 

y 


years of 
to 


that & protective tariff is wise if I do not advance some 
sound reason for it. Nor have I the slightest disposition to engage 
in this or any discussion upon any other line than that of a desire 
to aid in the accomplishment of what may seem best for the people 
we represent. : 

As a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, I have 
been anxious to contribute anything I could toward the perfection 
of the pending tariff bill. I am the first Republican who was ever 
upon t great committee from the section that we usually call 
the South. I regret to say that that section has hitherto been 
dominated by influences which have repelled the doctrine of pro- 
tection. The keynote of that doctrine used to be sounded from 
the South. Its foremost champion was the illustrious statesman 
who so richly dowered the history of Kentucky and of the coun- 

with his genius, co , and eloquence; yet before Henry 
Clay had departed from the of Congress his voice had almost 
lost its p pm in the South, and influences then controlled that 
section of the country which were hostile to the great principles 
to whose advocacy he had devoted his life work. 

This bill is 5 in its objects. They are fully and ac- 
curately stated in the title. They are, first, to provide revenue 
for the Government, and second, to encourage the industries of 
the United States. Practical questions are presented, and in my 
pp their discussion and treatment should be equally prac- 

The first can be easily and briefly disposed of, so far as any 

ar; ent u it may be con 
have before me the official statement of the condition of the 
Treasury on the 5th of March, the first day of the present Admin- 
istration, and about the end of the eighth month of the current 
fiscal year. It shows that there was a deficit in the revenues 
for the first eight months of the present fiscal year of $49,648,- 
334.87. There has been for the last four years an average 
monthly deficit in the revenues of the Government of over 

000,000 per month, 

These facts alone not only show, but they clearly demonstrate, 
that there should be a prompt increase of the revenues to meet this 
deficiency. The fact that month by month and year by year dur- 
ing the four years we have upon an average run short in 
revenue $4,000,000 each month is demonstration conclusive and 
positive that there is something wrong somewhere and that the 
evil should be remedied at once. This bill proposes to deal with 
that question in an effective manner. It P your such rates of 
duty as shall increase the revenue up to standard needed for 
the monthly expenses of the Government. Surely this is the dic- 
tate alike of common sense and patriotism. 

But there is another, and to my mind a more important matter, 
if ible, proposed in the bill, to wit, the encouragement of the 
ustries of the United States. Iam in favor of increased reye- 


nue, but I still more insist upon protection. Revenue is essential, 
but protection is paramount. Revenue will help the Government 
proper, but protection will relieve the whole people. If the figures 

have given demonstrate the need of revenue, the facts known to 
every member who represents an industrial constituency of any 
character emphasize in a twofold degree the demand for encour- 
agement to our industries of every kind. 

In 1892 every man who cared to find work could do so at fairly 
good wages. Since 1893 the labor of finding work to do has gen- 
erally been greater than the doing of the work after it has been 
found. No man can fail to experience the sincerest distress who 
goes through any of our cities, to see the idle men and the suffer- 
ing women and children. Nothing further is needed to admonish 
us in the most significant manner that all our industries must be 
stimulated and encouraged. 

And while I favor the 


iest means of E sipia revenue 
for the Government, and 


lieve that this bill should be passed 


"because it will adequately do so, I am still more for it because it 


will pat into forceful activity that doctrine of the Republican party 
which demands that there shall be encouragement given to the 
industries of the people of the United States. Our people are with- 
out work. Enforced idleness is the greatest calamity that can come 
to an industrious population. 

bill was in 1890. It under- 


As we all know, the McKinl 
went in this House, and, indeed, in both Houses, a more elaborate 
discussion, perhaps, than this bill will receive. If Iam not mis- 
taken, though I was not here, the same pouce of evil were 
hurled at that bill as at this—prophecies of disaster to the country 
if it 4 ee of every result, as a reason why 
that bill should be rejected. And those of us who remember the 
history of the times after the bill became a law know that the 
people of the country were treated to prophecies of woe to the like 
of which possibly we had never been treated before. The ple 
were fooled, and badly fooled. Everybody knows that in 1892, as 
a most unfortunate result, they reversed the policy of the Con- 
gress that passed that bill, and forced a new discussion of the 
question of the tariff upon different lines. 

It was not long, however, before the le awoke to the fact 
that it was not the McKinley bill or its principles which were 
wrong, but that it was the Democratic leaders who had hood- 
winked and deceived them. With fearful promptitude and com- 
pleteness they overthrew those leaders, and py areas majorities 
sent us here to pass a protective-tariff law. t was their de- 
mand. It imposed upon us a DE We wil perform it. That 
duty was to a Paes iff bill, and the people knew that 
revenue would incidentally but adequately come from it. 

The blican members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
undertook to frame such a bill, and the one submitted to the House 
is the result. We know that the w le in 1892 rejected the Mc- 
Kinley bill and rejected William cKinl ey. But, Mr. Chairman 
and tlemen of the committee, again has the stone which the 
bnilders rejected become the head of the corner. Wiliam McKin- 
ley, who was repudiated, whose bill was repudiated in 1892, is now 
the President of the United States, and the bill we propose to you, 


which was built upon the McKinley bill as a foundation, will i 
in my judgment, be the law of the land and a bulwark of pros- 
perity to the people under McKinley’s Administration. And we 


see, too, not only was that rejected stone made the head of the 
corner, but we see, furthermore, that that eminent statesman who 
presided over this House, and who was as much as any other force 
under Providence a factor in the quonam of passing that bill, is 
for the third time the Speaker of the House. 

The people of this day will not repeat the mistake of 1892. They 
have commissioned us, as I have said, to a tariff bill. The one 
that we have pro d is a tariff bill in the true sense of the word. 


We hear it derided, we hear it denounced as monstrous in most 
‘extravagant language; but when you come to look at it in the 
light of candor, when you come to look at it witha desire to 
know what itis, with a desire to understand what itin fact contains, 


you will find that the framework of this bill is precisely the same 
8 
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in substance (varied only in rates and details) as the bill Mr. McKin- 
ley passed, the sameas the billthat Mr. Wilson passed through the 
House. The only essential differences are as to the rates proposed 
in this bill and in the manner of adjusting those rates to the du- 
tiable article, whether by specific designation or by ad valorem 
rates. In fact, and almost of necessity, all tariff bills proceed 
largely on the same lines so far as language and framework are 
concerned, 

If we go back to the first resolution for the first tariff bill ever 
introduced in this House, we shall find the germ of the schedules 
contained in the tariff bill of oe and so all the way down. 
Not only y Me the articles on the dutiable lists many times dou- 
bled, but the articles upon the free list have also increased. The 
improved schedules have come in the regular classification in each 
of things that were homogeneous. This first a ed in the let- 
tered schedules of the act of 1883. Again in 1890 and in 1894 that 
character of schedules was adopted by the framers of the tariff 
bills, But, practically considered, it is impossible to frame a tariff 
measure without faking into consideration the conflicting doc- 
trines and theories of protection on the one side and those of free 
trade or a tariff for revenue only on the other. 

Nothing better exhibits the relative value of the two theories 
than the fact that the East availed itself of protection, and greatly 
prospered; while the South scouted it, and is behind. 
money to lend, and is abused; the South has it not, because of its 
own shortsightedness. 

I have felt that the interests of the South have been sacrificed to 
the idols of prejudice and the sophisms of free trade. The people 
have been lured into neglect of the things most essential to their 
prosperity and advancement. No part of our people more need 
the benefits of protection, and none has suffered more by neglect- 
ing or repelling its teachings. 

t wil be found by anyone who really studies the question 
without up at conclusions that many th: might have 
been made factors of prosperity in the South if only an energetic 
attempt had been e, but her statesmen would not look after 
them. On thecontrary,they refuse even an offer to protect them, 
and broad and catholic as are the principles of protection, it has 
been im ible to force upon a people an advantage they have 
constantly repelled. 

It seems to me it is time for this to be changed, time for the 
South to diversify and build up, broaden, and strengthen the in- 
dustries and the industrial sentiment of that section and of her 
people. If, with all her bountiful resources, the South is behind 
any portion of the country to-day, it is because prejudice has 
caused her statesmen to sacrifice her real interests upon the altar 
of unsound theories. If this course could be reversed, the improve- 
ment we so admire and almost envy elsewhere would equally be 
hers. She has given it all up in order to follow the lead of those 
who were afraid to teach her to go forward lest their personal 
ascendency might be overthrown by her advance. No delusive 
ap has been spared to preserve this status. Even in this 
debate we are asked if any people ever got rich by being taxed, 
and the triumphant repetition of this inquiry of the sciolist indi- 
cates that it is supposed to leave nothing else to be said, and for 
years—yes, generations—men have been deluded by thissuggestion, 
which embodies a palpable absurdity to the man who thinks. 
While in truth no people can well tax themselves into wealth, the 
inquiry I have mentioned proceeds upon the assumption that a 
tariff is u tax to the full extent of the rate of duty imposed, 

I shall recur to this after a while, but for the present it may be 
sufficient to say that there is no tariff tax imposed upon any 
domestic manufacture. There is no tariff tax imposed upon any 
article that is made by our own people. We impose the tariff 
duty on the foreign article in order to give our home people a 
chance to make what we need. Reduce it toits elements, and the 
thing done is this: When a product of foreign growth or manu- 
facture attempts to find a market in the United States, it is required 
to pay a price for the privilege. The difference between us is as 
to is large that price should be. The protectionist says that it 
Should be a price which will at least bring the cost of the foreign 
product up to what it costs to make it here, and thus equalize 
the wages of the laboring man on this side of the water with the 
wages of the laboring man upon the other side, while the free 
tater insists that that is an element that should have no place 
in the problem except incidentally for revenue. 

In my judgment it is unfortunate that the people of the south- 
ern part of our country—a people with whom I have always been 
identified, notin sentiment, but by birth and by all the ties that 
could bind me to any people—I say it is unfortunate, in my judg- 
ment, that that great people should have allowed prejudices and 
the power of early political association and teaching to lure them 
into a belief in the sophistries of free trade, and to cause them to 
repel and to exclude the efforts of the Republican party to give to 
that section of the country the same advantages that have made 
other sections rich, prosperous, and happy. s 

I indicated awhile ago that the natural home of the doctrine 
of protection was in the South; but after the cotton gin was dis- 


The East has | this 


covered and Calhoun had a; tized from that great doctrine, the 
South, under his leadership, gradually repelled it. It sought a 
more hospitable home elsewhere, and it was favorably received in 
the eastern partof ourcountry. The people of the East were quick 
to see its advantages, and while others would not avail themselves 
of it, they did. And what has been the result? The people in the 
eastern part of this country have few or no natural advanta 

over the people in the southern part, but with a more enterprising 
genius, with a ter practical knowledge of the business of the 
world, they took advantage of this great American doctrine that 

d been offered to them by Henry Clay and the fathers, the 
availed themselves of it to the fullest extent, and, as I have stat 
the consequence to-day is that it is a matter of reproach to them 
in this debate that they have money to lend, 

COTTON. 

They are prosperous, when they have the chance to be, and excite 
the Sory ol those in other portions of the country who ought to 
be equally prosperous. But instead of availing themselves of this 
doctrine and applying it, the statesmen of the South have been so 
wedded to the doctrine of free trade, to the doctrine that the tariff 
is a tax and a burden instead of a benefit, that we find just one 
man having the courage to come up from the State ef Missis- 
sippi, a young man of apparent intelligence and information upon 
his subject—we find that young man coming here upon the in- 
vitation of the committee, an invitation that was extended not, 
as T alleged, to trusts and corporations and combines, but to 
everybody, poor and rich, high and low, all over the United States, 
who are interested in this great industrial question. That young 
man came up here,solitary and alone, and asked that a duty be 
pun upon long-fiber cotton, and when his proposition was heard 

fore the Ways and Means Committee, the gallant leader of the 
Democracy from the State of Alabama [General WHEELER], as the 
hearings show, inveighed against it as an attempt to destroy the 
birthright of the South! I for one have told my friend from South 
Carolina, my associate upon the committee [Mr. McLAuRIN], 
that if he would prepare a classification of the sort of cotton that 
he wants pouce I would cheerfully vote for it. Cotton is 
cotton, and if you undertake to put a duty on long fiber it is ex- 
tremely difficult, indeed, well-nigh impossible, to tell where the 
line on different grades or character of fiber ought to begin and 
where it ought to end. 

One of the theories of protection is that there is no need of pro- 
tection for any industry which is perfectly independent of it. If 
any industry in the country was independent of protection, any 
that did not need it, it was the cotton industry up to the begin- 
ning of a small competition on the long-fiber variety. 

In the earlier portions of the century, with a labor that defied 
the cheapest, with an almost absolute monopoly of the world's 
market, American cotton was indeed king. 

When the late war made it necessary to get cotton elsewhere, 
mesus were found to cultivate it in other countries, and that is 
done to a large extent to-day. Still the United States produces 
very much more than half of the crop of the entire world, and 
exports over 70 per cent of what she raises, So that, speakin 

nerally, the cotton-raising industry needs no protection an 

ears no rival. Of long fiber we import a comparatively few thou- 
sand bales for special manufactures, and it is now claimed, contrary 
to what at first appeared to be true, that we can raise an equally 
good long fiber in the South, and protection was asked by the 
young Mississippian for the effort. 

If it be true that it can be done in this country by our planters, 
I am cordially in favor of giving it protection. Cotton generally 
does not need it; we all concede that. But if this variety does, it 
should have it, and if our planters can make it they should be 
stimulated to do so. On cotton generally a wholly unnecessary 
duty would look ridiculous in the face of 70 per cent of exports, 
and might invite reprisals; but if our friends can frame an intelli- 

ent and satisfactory classification and differentiation,I favor a 

uty upon the long fiber. I invited them to make the effort. The 
invitation was not accepted. 

But, notwithstanding the facts I have stated, let us look at the 
history of tariffs on cotton, for I believe it will illustrate this 
question as well as any other subject that could be brought to 
the attention of the committee. After the doctrine of protection 
was first broached under our Government, there was never any 
disposition to exclude cotton from its benefits until it was done 
by the South itself. On the contrary, cotton was put upon 
the dutiable list by the tariff act of 1789, and it remained on 
the dutiable list until some years after the act of 1842. Then, in 
some way, it disappeared from the dutiable list—I do not know 
how—to reappear again on the list of taxed articles during the 
war. Butasthat wasan exceptional period, and as it was for ex- 
ceptional reasons, I need not dwell ueon it, particularly as it was 
an internal-revenue tax. Now, there may have been some hum- 
bugin putting cotton on the dutiable list originally, because at 
that time there was no sort of danger of competition from any 
rival on the face of the earth. There was, as I have shown, no 
placein the world where cotton could have been produced of such, 
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uality and in such quantities as to compete with our cotton in- 
8 and especially the cotton industry as carried on by slave 
labor in the United States. 

Still a duty was kept on cotton until about 1846. After that the 
free-trade tendency in the South became so strong—and ially 
as the doctrine was industriously inculcated that protection was 
injurious to theinterests of slave labor—that the duty was taken off, 

e devotion to free trade continued and expanded in the South 
until at the setting up of the Confederate government it was crys- 
tallized into a constitutional provision in the fundamental law of 

that organization in these words: 

SEC. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imports, and excises, for revenue n to pay the debts, provide for the 
common defense, and carry on the government of the Confederate States; 
but no bounties shall be ted from the T nor shall any duties or 
taxes on importations from foreign nations be lai to promote or foster any 
branch of industry; and all duties, imports, and excises shall be 
throughout the Confederate States. 

I cite this, Mr. Chairman, only to show the strength of a notion 
that robably had its strongest support in the fact of slavery, but 
which, logically, should have disappeared with that institution. 
I fear, however, that the shadow of the most colossal of all recent 
mistakes—the late rebellion—hangs over and beclouds the minds 
of many of the good people of the South, especially on the subject 
of protection to home industries, 

n 1862 there was an internal-crevenue tax uy upon cotton— 
largely upon the ground that, as the Southern States had brought 
on the war for the suppression of the rebellion, but had contrib- 
uted so little to the expense of maintaining the struggle, it was just, 
in that exceptional instance, to put an internal-revenue tax upon its 
chief product. So the tax was imposed, yielding to the Govern- 
ment a revenue of over $25,000,000 perannum. But on February 
8, 1868, under the Administration of President Johnson, that tax 
was removed by an act which also contained a proviso that all 
imports of cotton should be free of duty, and from that day to 
this cotton has been upon the free list. Indeed, so far as customs 
duties are concerned, it seems to have been so ever since 1847. So 
far as my investigations enable me to judge, not a single word of 
protest, or entreaty, orrequest was ever heard from any Southern 
statesman from that day to this in behalf of placing cotton on the 
dutiable list. Whatever feeling there may have been in favor of 
such a tax, this, like all the other industries of the South, has 
been sacrificed to the insane prejudice against 8 and be- 
cause the leaders of the South, having so long been dominated by 
that argument, have been fearful of their own ascendency—too 
fearful of it, indeed, to permit themselves to come up with any 
demand for protection for cotton. My friend from South Carolina 
[Mr. McLaUnIN] stands alone, and he only speaks generally and 
makes no specific motion. 

SOME GENERAL PROPOSITIONS. 
It Prices not be amiss at this point to advert to a few general 
es. 

= While somebody must contribute to the revenues of the coun- 
try—must, if you please, pay taxes—in order to support the Gov- 
ernment, maintain its foreign servcie, its vast customs and internal 
systems of revenues, its Army and Navy, its Judiciary, its gener- 
ous pension list, its Indian contracts, its magnificent postal service, 
and pay the principal and interest of its debts, it is essential that 
our people shall in some way earn the money to pay if themselves 
or exact it from somebody else in consideration of something 
which that somebody else wants—such, for example, as the right 
to enter our markets and sell his products to our people. 

If our own people have to pay the n money into the 
Treasury, it is wise statesmanship to provide a way for them to 
make it; otherwise they can not pay it. 

No people can make mone ess they can work or do business 
on some profitable basis, e fact is too universally known for it 
to be necessary, or even admissible, in this House to give figures 
to show how much higher and better the normal scale of wages in 
this country is over that of other countries. If our people can not 
do the work necessary to make the things we need, the money to 
be thus earned is lost to them, and goes to some other people alien 
tous. In that event our people suffer and the foreigner is bene- 
fitted. We lose; ie gain. The fundamental notion of protec- 
tion is the devising of some plan by which the people at home get 
the benefit of all the opportunities for these earnings. 

Starting with the postulate that if rates of wages were uniform 
the world over there would be no such struggle for opportunity 
locally, we are met and confronted at once with the momentous 
fact that there is a vast difference in rates of wages, and the prob- 
lem for our statesmanship is, How shall we guard our people 
against foreign lower wages? The plan hit upon is one which can 
be maintained and supported by our magnificent home markets, 
and is to charge on foreign-made products a sum of money (or 
duty), forthe benefit of our Treasury, which shall make their cost, 
when laid down in our ports, at least as great as that of the same 
articles made by our people at our wages. 

This vr rd no tax on what our people make nor upon any 
product of their labor; but if any tax is paid it is paid on the arti- 


orm 


cle made abroad and collected for the benefit of our Treasury, in 
order to keep up the wages of our workingman, so that am pas 
NA he can live like an American citizen and not like a foreign 
serf. [Loud applause.] This is what we call protecting and 
stimulating American industries, and what our Democratic friends 
call taxing them to death. By our system, as shown in 1892, our 
industrious man gets plenty of work and good wages; by their 
system, as shown since 1893, he gets little work and plenty of 
starvation. The American i people will take their choice, and it is 
not believed they will condemn this bill, which seeks to impose 
our system in place of the Democratic system. 

We hear much of prosperity and we all long for it. 

It mokono us to recognize it when it comes by knowing what 
itis. Ibelieveitmay be correctly described as being that condition 
of things where every man can, at a fair price, dispose promptly 
of what he has for sale, whether it be of brawn or brain, whether 
it be labor or commodity. 

If we have it for sale and can sell it readily, and at a fair price, 
we are prosperous; otherwise not. 

The McKinley bill brought this condition of thingsin 1892. The 
Wilson bill destroyed it since 1893. If we have a return of that 
condition, as we hope and believe we shall, it will be proof posi- 
tive of the id bat cada of our system over Professor Wilson's. 

We are all desirous of bringing relief from present conditions, 
and it is betterto industriously address ourselves to the effort than 
to waste time in ad captandum hes. We have done our best 
to frame a bill that will bring relief alike to Treasury and people. 

NOTHING SECTIONAL. 


That bill, Mr. Chairman, is before us, and in its whole struc- 
ture is as broad as the United States. There is no section of the 
country that is not favored or meant to be favored by it. It was 
my agreeable privilege through the whole time of its construction 
to urge that every industry in the South of which I had any 
knowledge that it needed it should be put under the protective 
influences of the American m. Idid this because I felt that 
that great section of the country had lost by scouting and repel- 
ling this advantage; lost by the timidity of her statesmen, who, 
while they will perhaps in private admit that the protection prin- 
ciple is right, yet have not the courage to come out and say so 
because of the fearful doom which they apprehend may await 
them under the prejudices of their people: My friends of the 
South, we ought to get from under the dominion of these preju- 
dices and fears. If there is any good in protection—and we have 
seen it demonstrated in the East; we have seen it demonstrated in 
all the industries of the North—if there beany good in the protec- 
tion you inveigh against, let us avail ourselves of it in the South. 

This bill, taken up by the four corners, will be seen to have pro- 
tected all sections of the country. It has as carefully protected 
the fruits and products of California as it has those of the looms 
of New England. It has as wellguarded the wrapper tobacco of 
Florida and Georgia—and some gentlemen here do not know, pos- 
sibly, how much some of those constituencies are interes in 
that thing—as it has that of Connecticut, Pennsylvania, or Ohio. 
It has equally cared for the monazite and mica of North Carolina, 
the bauxite of Alabama, the barites of Virginia, the cattle of Texas, 
the sugar of Louisiana, the rice of Carolina, and all the products 
that we could think of that needed protection or which anybody 
suggested as wisely and properly €— it, as anything in the 
North. "There is nothing sectionalin the bill, and I am glad of it. 

COTTON TIES. * 

But, my friends, you have been deluded—I say it in all kind- 
ness—by that specious pretext (there is nothing in it when you 
come to analyze it) that a tariff is a tax on the commodity on 
which it is levied, as though it reached anything domestic. If 
there is anything that can demonstrate the contrary, it is the facts 
with regard to cotton ties, to which allusion has been frequently 
made. the duty imposed is a tax, then certainly the home price 
of an article ought to be equal to the amount of the cost of its pro- 
duction, plus the rate of duty that is laid upon it. Now, I beg your 
attention to some statements of fact, the truth and accuracy of 
which I believe no one will deny. I challenge contradiction of 
the statements I am about to make. I want to make statements 
that are strictly accurate, and I want to draw a conclusion from 
those statements which, if it has any value, must resalt only from 
their accuracy. 

In 1890 a bundle of cotton ties was worth at the place of produc- 
tion about $1.25o0r $1.30. In that year the McKinley tariff imposed 
noon cotton ties a duty that was equivalent to about $1.03 per bun- 

e. Now, if it be true that a tariff duty is a tax, then naturally, 
logically, inevitably, the price of that bundle of cotton ties ought to 
have been $2.28 or $2.33. Can anybody cavil or dispute about the 
logic of that conclusion? But what was the fact? After the duty 
was 8 upon cotton ties— when protection was accorded to 
that industry the manufacture of cotton ties in the United States 
was so stimulated that the price actually went down to 80 or 90 
cents per bundle under home competition, and it never rose again 
until the Wilson bill restored cotton ties to the free list, after 
which the price went back in 1896 to $1.40. 
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And so surely has the passage of this bill now before you been 
forecast by the business world, a gentleman in this House, under 
the certainty that this bill will be passed, assures me he will con- 
tract now to deliver to any man interested in the cotton-tie trade 
5,000 bundles of cotton ties at 65 cents a bundle. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] If anything can demonstrate the absolute 
valuelessness of the argument that a duty is a tax, it is such facts 
as I have stated. 

Imight refer to a similar demonstration which has been afforded 
in the instance of steelrails and in tin plate. I believe to-day, 
Mr. Chairman, there is not a manufactured article coming from 
the workshops of America under the benign influence of the pro- 
tective principle which is not cheaper by 75 per cent than it would 
have been it not been for the adoption of that principle—not 
one. There is, therefore, no room to doubt that a tariff duty is 
not always a tax. And when men talk of a tariff being a tax, 
they talk without judgment; they talk under the impulse of strong 
political bias; they talk under the influence of mere feeling, en- 
thusiasm, and exaggeration. They do not talk according to the 
facts of the case or the dictates of sound judgment. Instead of 
tariff rates being taxes to increase the price of products, except in 
case of the luxuries we do not produce in this country, and which 
ought to bear a tax, protective tariff rates, in every instance where 
the industry has been established, have lowered the price of the 
article by the home competition among our own manufacturers. 
It was so in cotton ties. It was so in tin plate. It was so in steel 
rails. It was so in nails and cutlery. It will besoin case of every 
great manufactured article, because, if protected properly, we can 
make all we want at fair prices and still pay erican wages, 
which, after all, is the matter of prime importance, for that gives 
our great laboring class money to buy and pay for other products, 
and thus contribute to e, prosperity. 

Again, my friends from the South, let me say that I will be glad 
to go with you, not into any mere antagonistic discussion of this 

at question, but I would like to sit with you and reason about 
I would like to discuss with you in friendly fashion the real 
facts bearing upon it. I do not care about indulging in rodo- 
montade or mere partisan declamation in the consideration of a 
uestion of this character. I do nót desire to take into considera- 
or into a discussion of the question of the great disaster 
that will come on the country if you put a duty of 10 cents rather 
than a duty of 5 cents upon a particular article! : That is mere ex- 
tion and there is no logic in sucha discussionas that. But 
I ee wanted to get at the principle upon which the bill is based, 
to reason with you upon that, and to show what I regard as a 
proper working of that principle in this bill, 
TRUSTS. 

The cry of trusts and combines, the claim that the tariff rates 
certainly add to apt cic of the poor man’s necessities, and all 
kindred humbugs be unavailing, and should be remanded 
to the hustings where the gentle demagogue hopes to fool his 
home rustic. They are out of place here, because if there should 
be some increase of the prices of things, and particularly some in- 
crease of the demand for things, it is just what everybody wants. 
It is what is necessary, so the increase extends all around. One 
man can not reasonably expect to get a higher price for his com- 
modity while everybody else suffers a decline. allgo up equally, 
it wil be because greater labor has given greater p ing 
power and greater demand for ev 1g. 

The great bugaboo in this debate and in others has been trusts, 
and the charge is made that protection fosters and enco es 
trusts and great combinations of capital which P cien the people. 
"Whether so-called trusts be good or bad, one thing is undenied 
and undeniable, namely, that oer ae and still flourish in 
free-trade England. It is clear, therefore, that as they exist alike 
in England and the United States, some other cause than a pro- 
tective tariff produced them. For the present this fact is useful 
to show the lack of candor in those who make the charge. Trusts 
have in truth nothing to do with the case, except that they are 
made use of as vehicles of misrepresentation and invective. If 
they are bad, we have statutes to enforce against them. If those 
laws are inadequate, amend them; but stop the false imputation 
that protective tariffs foster them. . : 

The tariff has nothing to do with their creation. They origi- 
nate in causes entirely outside of tariff duties; and because some 
of them flourish is no more a reason for abandoning duties than 
would the existence of a moonshine” distillery be a reason for 
removing the tax on whis In one case the trust, and in the 
other the moonshine distillery, springs up ibly in disregard 
of law, but for the same reason, namely, a desire of the promot- 
ers tomake money. "Trusts are great combinations of capital in 
comparatively few hands which impede the chances of success 
of weaker combinations or individuals who may be rivals; but 
luckily in this country conditions have been so fortunate so far 
as to compel the great trusts to market their products at very 
gany lowered prices. For example, sugar was never so low as 

sugar trust sold it; nor was coal oil ever so low as the 


Standard Oil Company put it. While we should sternly hold 
a in check, these facts show that tariff duties have not fostered 
em, 
‘ SCHEDULES. 


.When we come to make the schedules, to do so properly involves 
difficulties. Any person who has had to do with their preparation 
knows that to bea fact. Then comes the real trouble that men 
unfortunate enough to be engaged in that work have to encounter. 
Then it is that selfishness comes into play. When people specially 
interested appear before the committee and want some advantage 
given to a particular interest, then judgment and discretion must 
be exercised as against appeals intended to excite sympathy. Then 
it is that care must be exercised in the consideration of appeals 
that have a tendency to influence us against what we believe to 
be the true theory of the protective principle. Then it is that the 
specious and not unnaturally selfish plea of raw material must be 
3j aile dl disi ire eee 
min e i e ils o roper system o iff legi 
lation? It is the great principle, with which all are familiar, that 
a protective duty is to be levied on articles which we can grow or 
make here at least equal to the difference between the cost of 
making and distributing them in this country and the cost of their 
growth or manufacture in some foreign country. Now, when 
anybody wants to im a duty higher than that, or to place a 
duty on an article which gives it pee protection than the dif- 
ference in cost, it ought not to be done. The appeal should be 
rejected unless in a most exceptional case. When wecome to the 
schedules, therefore, and have to meet these appeals and the con- 
test of rivals, especially over so-called raw materials, we havea 
very stern duty to perform. We have been able, I hope, to guard 
against injurious discriminations on this account. e have had 
the friends of the sugar trust before us, also those of the Standard 
Oil trust, and of Armour & Co., but I can confidently assert in 
refutation of what has been suggested during this discussion, that 
in not a single instance have these appeals had any influence on 
the mind of the committee in framing this bill. [Applause.] On 
the contrary, they adhered with absolute strictness, as far as in 
them lay, to the principle laid down, subject always to the 
infirmities of human judgment and the liability to error of the 
human mind. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, in considering the free list we had 
regard to the other principle, and also in other schedules as well, 
that where anything was an article of luxury, it was a proper 
subject for raising revenue upon. We addressed ourselves also to 
the task of raising revenue, and as far as it was practical to do so, 
we have placed a higher duty upon luxuries than upon other 
articles, especially the necessities of human life. The duties on 
luxuries do not often or at all affect the common people; as a rule 
they will affect those only who have money to pay and are willing 
to pay for luxuries. Those duties can not affect those who have 
no money to pay and consequently they have no interest in the 
duty upon them, and if you see proper to call duties upon this 
class of articles, if we do not produce them at all, a tax, you are 
not far wrong: Knowing the great necessity for raising revenue 
for the support of the Government, we nevertheless kept in view 
steadily the true principles of the Republican party with reference 
to a protective tariff. It may be that some duties were made 
higher than they ought to be. But we could not ignore the facts 
as we found them; we could not fail to consider them; we needed 
revenue in largely increasing quantities, and we had to frame the 
bill with a view to meeting that condition as well as the need of 
protection. 

I have not risen to reproach the Democratic party generally, 
nor to animadvert upon the shortcomings with which they have 
been om’, a in connection with the conditionin which the country 
finds itself. That would do no good now, nor am [here to revamp 
any speech made by me ends d the late campai I want to sup- 

rt and lain the work of the Ways and Means Committee. 

e have endeavored to deal kindly, fairly, and intelligently with 
all of the questions demanding our attention. 

eerie yes crap got to 5 this im eet Te nes 
got to consider it paragraph by paragraph and line by line, an 
all will be called upon in time to take part in the discussion of the 
matters as they come up. Then it is that we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to explain and state the reasons why red provisions of 
the bill are inserted which it may not be practical to consider in 
8 debate now progressing. 

e had before us in the preparation of the bill the most bm rx 
of the 9 offi : m in order 8 the — 0 Bon 
experience and judgmen recas e eof the 
In some cases we found in the Wilson bill lan 8 greatly su 
rior to that employed in the McKinley bill, and without hesitation 
we adopted it where it could be done with profit to our bill, and I 
believe there was never a revenue measure framed in-the House 
that had less of prejudice involved in its preparation than there was 
in the preparation of the bill which the House is now called upon 
to approve or disapprove. On the contrary, with an earnestness 
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of purpose that I have never seen surpassed, we have worked night 


after night, and day after day, anxiously desiring to get that 

bill, as far as we could, into a perfect state; and while many of us 

doubtless did not agree and could not agree to each and every one 

of its provisions, upon the whole we have presented to this House 

and to the Committee of the Whole a bill that will stand the test 

of any discussion and any intelligent criticism of its main features. 
THE FARMER. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I want to express the profound conviction 
that there is no class of our community whose interests have been 
better protected and guarded than the farmers. There was no 
man upon that committee, so far as I know, who was not willin 
to accord to the farmer all of the protection he deserves, full 
measure and running over, indeed, Many of us were farmer 
boys. I go back tothe farm myself. Iwas born on a farm. The 
farm has always been dear to me, and there is nothing about the 
farmer that I can not sympathize with. As mueh as any class of 
our people, the farmer depends upon the good that comes from 
protection. If the people who labor are prosperous, the farmer 
can readily and profitably sell his product at good prices. Other- 
wise he can not and suffers. ow, I should like to ask my 
friends from Texasif they think there should not have been some 
sort of a protective duty levied upon cattle? I should like to 
know if it was a tax, in an offensive sense, to guard by a customs 
duty the great plains of Texas against the incursions of the cheap 
Mexican steer. I should like to know ifit is an offense in their 
estimation to aoe the t mete and on news of M 
against any possiblecorn crop or wheat crop tmay be produ 
in Mexico ds the peon labor of Mexico. 

We have put a duty upon cattle that may be too high or may be 
too low, but we have carefully investigated the subject; we have 
felt that Texas needed protection for her cattle; we have felt that 
Texas was as much entitled to that, with its 100,000 Democratic 
majority, as the State of Kentucky, with its 265 Republican ma- 
jority. [A paue, I believe that no Texan here would be so 
untrue to the Lone Star State as to say that we did wrong in put- 
ting a protective duty upon cattle, or corn, or wheat. 

So it is upon the Canadian border. It is true that the farmer 
who raises corn in my State, or in any Central State, or who raises 
any crop in a Southern State, may not be materially injured by 
competition from Canada; but we can not frame a tariff bill with- 
out having some regard for the people who live along the great 
stretch of border land from the coast of Maine to coast of 
Washington. 

We know that, extending for thousands of miles, there is an- 
other country on the other side, largely separated from our own 
country only by an imaginary line, but sometimes by a lake or 
river of easy navigability. 

We must gu the Meg or who have to pay American wages 
for their labor against the cheap products of Canada, where they 
do not pay what we call American wages. 

And while it is true that possibly the influence of that protect- 
ive tariff is not felt very far from the Canadian border, yet if we 
allowed Canada to come into the United States and compete with 
our farmers upon equal terms, it might be that those farmers 
along the border would push a little farther down upon their 
neighbors and those in turn farther down, until the corn of Can- 
ada, and the wheat from Canada, and the produce from Mexico 
ary exert a very material infiuence upon the prices of products 
of like character far in the interior of our country. 

So that we had to consider all those things, and the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, looking at the existing condition 
of things, not being bounded 95 any little selfish interest, not con- 
sidering simply the welfare of their own constituents, but en- 
deavoring to have in mind the interests of the people of the whole 
country everywhere, regardless of politics, regardless of race, 
color, or previous condition, have done their best to give to this 
House a bill that will meet with the approval of the people of the 
country. 

PROSPERITY—REAL FACTORS. 

We know that if Prosperity: is about to dawn, it has not yet 
come in full tide. e know that prosperity was upon us in 
1892-93, and without inquiring into the cause of the change we 
know that from 1893 to 1897 there was something—whether you 
call it a lack of prosperity or hard times—we know there was 
something that was se Hie American people almost beyond 
the power of endurance. e know that in 1892 our industries 
flourished, while those in Europe languished. We know that 
since 1894 Europe's industries have flourished, while ours have 
been smitten with fateful paralysis, and it was the great mission 
of that committee to endeavor to do something that would relieve 
this situation, that would relieve the stress of these hard times, 
that would relieve the severity of those disasters that in some way 
or form. or from some cause, had undeniably come upon the peo- 
ple of the country. They have endeavored to do this. And 
whether McKinley'sinauguration immediately brought back pros- 
perity or not, whether that event could with magic wand invoke a 


return of the prosperity that was upon the people in 1892, we pro- 
foundly believe that if prosperity does come to the country, if 
there be a restitution of the good times that certainly existed in 
1892, if they come to the men, women, and children of the land, it 
will, in our judgment, be under the operation, the benign and 
beneficent operation, of the bill now under consideration by this 
committee. 5 on the Republican side.] 

I would not prophesy upon either side of this great question. 
While I certainly would not allow myself or my imagination to 
run away into prophesying everything that was di us if the 
bill should fail, while I would not join in a witches’ dance around 
any caldron from which was expected to come only evil from the 
rejection of the proposed measure, I would at the same time avoid 
the counter-exaggeration upon the other side of prp bae people 
to that pucri ud the inauguration of McKinley and 
the enactment of this bill we should see enterprise blossom as the 
rose, every furnace put into instant operation, or every man who 
did not have work now get it at once at increased wages. 

lf these great ts come, as we believe they surely must and 
will at last, it were better that they cameinanatural way. Then, 
God willing, they will come to stay. Then they will build up the 
waste places, and smiling plenty will feast the land. 

It were better that we should have no booms, It would be better 
when erity does come, when good times do again visit busi- 
ness, that they should come permanently; and if this bill is passed 
in anything like its present shape, if no other delusion come over 
the minds of the people, in my judgment it will gradually but 
surely bring back such times, and the American people will wait 
long before they will again be smitten with such a delusion, mis- 
fortune, and blindness as overcame them in the summer of 1892, 
[Lond ap lause on the Republican side.] 

I should close now if I did not fear that no opportunity would 
be reached of discussing some other features of the case. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that what we want to do is to start our 
people to work, and we hope this bill will help to doit. In 1892 
we were at work. Europe was idle. In 1896 Europe was at work, 
and we were idle. We want to change this so far at least as to get 
work for our own people. We can not doit unless our industrial 
enterprises are in some way stimulated intoa life and activity that 
they do not have now. Our opponents here still expend all their 
time talking about taxes. Ev hing we 3 will 
be the imposition of a new and additional taxation. e remind 
them that we are putting no taxation upon any article which is, in 
fact, produced in this country by thelaborof ourown people. We 
show them by every instance that, instead of this protection increas- 
ing the price, it has reduced it by the vigor of home competition, 
which restrains prices within reasonable bounds, as I have 
shown, as an apt illustration, i£ did in the instance of cotton 
ties. In short, we only attempt to encourage the production here 
by our labor, and as the result of our enterprise, of the same kind 
of articles, by putting a duty upon them when produced else- 
where. Tatoos of putting a tax upon ourhome products, we only 

protect and encourage the efforts of our people to produce here. 

e would simply erect a barrier against the influx of cheap foreign 
products which would break down our own industries. The duty 
that we would impose should be such as would equalize the cost 
of production and distribution of the articles, so that the foreigner 
shall not have the full benefit of our markets on better terms than 
our own people can get them under our rates of wa 

The Democrats persist in calling this taxation, but we insist that 
it is protection. The people have made and can maintain their 
choice between these two contentions. It is clear that if we all 


work at good we have purchasing power in our own people 
for all of our seta tec at fair prices, and this condition of things 
we rightly prosperity; but if we do not work, or if we work 


at r wages, our purchasing power is curtailed, and that cur- 
tailment is the very essence of hard times. I shall not read tables 


to show the differences between our rates of and those of 
other countries. Everybody knows that those differences exist as 
well as they know the multiplication table. My only fear on the 


subject is that unless we shut out newcomers to a very great 
extent we shall soon have so much competition for our present 
laborers as to greatly decrease wages. Iam in favor of maintain- 
ing wages, even if we have to curtail immigration, for I would 
prefer to see our present number of laborers getting t ood wages 
than for other countries to increase our force of 8 and 
diminish our rates of wages. 
STRIKES. 

Our opponents have said a great deal about strikes, and charge 
them up to the doctrine of protection. It is true that in peer 
ous times strikes are more frequent, but this is because labor feels 
independent and more inclined to take risks and to do as it pleases 
with the employer; but in times like these the most valiant laborer 
is afraid to strike. His wages are lowered, but it is better, in his 
estimation, that he should submit to the decrease, because noth- 
5 offers itself, and he fears, if he loses the job he has, it 

ill be without hope of finding another. 
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SPECIFIC VS. AD VALOREM. 


A practical question we have had to consider has been whether 
duties should levied by specifically designated rates, clearly 
showing their subject and amount, without any person having 
any advantage in the race for low valuations, or whether the rates 
should be fixed by the value placed upon the article at the custom- 
house, One of these systems might be as good as the other if we 
could fix valuations by an accurate and perfectly reliable rale, 
but in the nature of the case values at the custom-house are largely 
fixed by persons most interested in keeping them at the lowest 
. point. The system of ad valorem rates has been the cause of enor- 
mous frauds through false affidavits and fabricated invoices, and 
the particularly corrupt system by which foreign manufacturers 
and others consign goods to their own agents here, whereby they 
can invoice them at their own prices, whether it be the real value 
or a fraudulent one. The Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress heard a great deal of testimony on this sub- 
ject, and became thoroughly convinced that the most extensive 
and injurious frauds were perpetrated by reason of ad valorem 
rates, the loss of revenue on some of the schedules alone amount- 
ing to millions of dollars. There is little, if any, difference of 
opinion on this subject among customs officers, who are practi- 
cally acquainted with the actualoperations of the law, and the 
value of the specific as against the ad valorem mode of assessing 
duties was never more strongly demonstrated than by the report 
of the late Secretary Fairchild. Specific duties have always been 
the favorite method of pet eet Congresses, and that method 
has been pursued in this bill wherever it was practicable. In 
some cases, where values were very various or rates impossible to 
fix in specific descriptions on a just basis, ad valorem duties are 
die 

Take, for example, the pottery schedule as the most notable in- 
stance of the impossibility of fixing specific duties. 


RAW MATERIALS, 


But, Mr. Chairman, the greatest difficulty is always found in 
the conflict—sharp conflict—between producers of what are called 
raw materials and the manufacturers of the so-called finished 
products. Oftentimes when one man desires to use a lower form 
of product out of which to manufacture a more highly finished 
and expensive article, he calls it his raw material, and if, as is 
often the case, he is very selfish, he at once begins to clamor that 
his raw material shall come in free. This clamor, while not in- 
vented by the late President Cleveland, was immensely increased 
in vehement resonance under his insistence. But what is raw 
material? The ore is the finished product of the miner; it is the 
raw material of the turnace. Pig iron is the finished product of 
the furnace, butit is the raw material of many other manufac- 
turers. Corm, wheat, etc., are the finished product of the farmer— 
finished by his labor and toil—but they are the raw material of 
others. And so on through the whole list. When any selfish in- 
terest appealed to us for free raw material we had to inquire 
whether his raw material was the finished product of some other 
producer in this country, and remind him that that protection 
would be class legislation indeed which protected one man in our 
country at the expense of all his predecessors in labor and produc- 
tion. The true doctrine which we have continually tried to keep 
in view, whether always able to precisely and ideally adjust it or 
not, has been to grant protection wherever needed to give our 
people work, and our capital means of employing labor, so that our 
people might be busy, and our own country prosperous by reason 
of that employment as the true source of it. e have not been 
deterred by the constant iteration of the word tax as falsely ap- 

lied to our protective duties; for we knew two things, namely: 

First, that such talk had already fooled our people once too often, 
and second, that there was never a protective tariff law passed in 
this country that did not bring pepe nor a free-trade tariff 
that did not bring hard times. e knew that history would 
verify this statement. 
WOOL. 

Ishallonly say of the woolen schedule that it is substantially 
the same as in the McKinley bill. Under that bill our country 
flourished as never before, and with its displacement came disaster 
and all our woes. None suffered more than those engaged in the 
wool industry, unless it were those engaged in the manufacture 
of woolens. If the people ever plainly announced their command 
to any Congress it was that this Congress should reenact a pro- 
tective tariff law closely approaching in its provisions the McKin- 
ley law, and we have endeavored to obey that behest in the woolen 
schedule. We restored the McKinley duty on wool, and that 
involves both the protective and the compensatory duty on wool- 
ens. Until the compensatory duty is added, the protective duty 
does not begin on woolen manufactures. Briefly, the compensa- 
tory duty means this: Our foreign competitors in woolen manu- 
facturing have access to washed and scoured wools. We have not 
that access as long as we have a duty upon wool, for those wools do 
net come in. The wools we import into this country contain 
enormous quantities of dirt and grease, amounting sometimes to 


as much as 60 per cent or over. Many times it is less. This dirt 
all pays wool duty. Unless there is compensation for this loss in 
the duties imposed on woolens for manufactures, any fair-minded 
person would see at once the trouble our woolen manufacturers 
would encounter. 


TOBACCO, 


And so I might say as to tobacco, for that schedule is not far 
from what it was in the McKinley bill when that bill was passed 
by the House in 1890. As this schedule advances some of its 
items above the Wilson bill rates, and as there has been industri- 
ously worked ap through the efforts of a few of our cigar manu- 
facturers on the seaboard some exaggerated fears about the 
results of those advances, it may be proper to go into the subject 
with care and fullness. And right here has appeared one of the 
most glaring instances probably in the whole bill of that selfish 
claim for freeraw material. so called, as against the producer of it. 

With the ae gle i that the duty on wrapper tobacco should 
be $2 per pound, the McKinley bill, as it passed Congress, fixed the 
duty on cigars at $4.50 per thousand, and in addition 25 per cent 
ad valorem. The Wilson bill fixed it at $4 per thousand and 25 per 
cent ad valorem, We restored the McKinley rate on cigars in this 
bill as compensation for the increase on tobaccos. It may be con- 
fidently stated that few, if any, industries are more generously pro- 
tected than that of the cigar maker, nor has pee pes the result 
been to reduceimportationsin greater proportions. Out of 4,928,- 
000,000 cigars consumed in this country last year, only 37,000,000 
(less than nine-tenths of 1 per cent) were imported, showing how 
well our cigar industry is protected. We have not interfered 
with that protection otherwise than to restore the full amount 
of the McKinley rates, fortified as they are under the present law 
by an internal-revenue tax of $3 per thousand on all cigars, do- 
mestic and foreign. But while thus highly protected, some few 
of the cigar manufacturers have insisted that the farmer, who 
grows filler and wrapper tobacco, shall not be protected at all. in 
order that they might get their so-called raw material free, or at 
least at a low duty. 

'This may be business, but it is not Americanism, and I do not 
beiieve it will strike the great body of cigar makers themselves as 
being either fair, just, or generous. In this country we raise 
tobacco suitable for wrappers and fillers in many portions of the 
United States, largely, indeed, in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and Connecticut, and in rapidly increasing quantities 
in Georgia and Florida. The growers in those, and perhaps other 
sections, insist upon a much higher duty than we haw ed in 
this bill. On the other hand, in recent yearsa Netherlands syn- 
dicate has established very extensive plantations in the Island of 
Sumatra, where, at comparatively trifling cost, they raise large 
quantities of tobacco of a pretty color and extremely thin but 
tough-fibered leaf, which has become a fad for cigar wrappers. It 
is a most remarkable weed, and 1 pound of it will wrap 500 cigars, 
some two or three times as many as the best American or Cuban 
wrappers. It is worth in the market over 75 cents per poundin 
bond, while our farmers get less than 20 cents on an average. 

Upon this tobacco the syndicate referred to has earned most 
astonishing profits, as pte the evidence, and a large ropor- 
tion of those profits were made from its trade with the United 
States, which is one of its largest and most valuable customers. 
This tobacco is extensively used for wrappers, and supplants 
enormous quantities of American-grown tobacco, probably nearly 
as good, but not quite so fashionable, and thus throws out of profit- 
able employment a large number of American farm laborers. 
While the committee did not deem it wise to go to the extent the 
farmers asked in the way of protecting their industry, it was, after 
most careful consideration, deemed best as a fair adjustment to 
restore the McKinley rate of $2 per pound on wrappers, as against 
$1.50 per pound under the present law, and then raise to the 
McKinley rates the duty on cigars. If we had supposed that this 
would cause the cigar maker any serious loss, we would have re- 
fused to do it; but we did not, and do not doubt that the Nether- 
lands syndicate will stick to this most profitable market; that it 
willitself retain the market by paying the additional duty, as is 
done and as the foreigner can afford to do in many similar in- 
stancesinotherlines. Thesyndicate may not make quite as much 
profit from our people after this, but our cigar makers will lose 
nothing. and our Government, so much in need of revenue, will 
belargely the gainer. The Government will divide to some extent 
the profits with the Dutch syndicate. And in considering the 
whole question, it must not be forgotten, that the tobacco we use 
in this country in making cigars is always about three-fourths 
American product. The farmer needs protection for this. and 
should not be sacrificed to the foreigner or any rival home interest, 
even on the plea of raw material. 

As to Cuban wrappers and fillers, I desire to say a few words. 
The facts about them present a most remarkable state of case. The 
duty on wrapper tobacco of every kind of course included Cuban 
wrapper and the duty on filler, which under the old law was, 35 
cents per pound, also included Cuban, the law making no distinc- 
tion in language between tobaccos grown in different countries. 
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The Cuban farmers pack their crops in bales promiscuously, with- 


out assorting or cullng it, including in the same bale tobacco suit- 
able for wrappers as well as that fit only for fillers, although, in 
point of fact, nearly one-fourth of it is usually suitable for wrap- 
pers. Tomeet this habit of the Cubans, the McKinley law provided 
that if in any bale there was any quantity of tobacco suitable for 
wrappers it should all pay the wrapper duty of $2 per pound in- 
Sind of the filler duty of 35 cents per pound. Under some curious 
influence, particularly the shrewd arguments of the Florida im- 
porters,the general appraisers construed this to mean that if there 
was an ‘‘ appreciable” proportion of the contents of the bale suit- 
able for wrappers the wrapper duty should be assessed, otherwise 
not, and thereupon proceeded to hold that less than 15 per cent 
wus not an appreciable quantity. This was a most astonishing 
ruling, but it so pleased our opponent that they accepted it as 
sound, and expressly adopted the idea in the Wilson bill. What 
has been the result? Mark the statement well. From Cuba in the 
fiscal year 1896 there was imported 26,749,911 pounds of tobacco, of 
which only 22,406 pounds, or less than one-twelfth of 1 per cent, 
was rated at the custom-house as suitable for wrappers and assessed 
with wrapper duty. Yetin Floridaalone the cigar manufacturers 
used Cuban wrappers on 120,000,000 cigars made there and the rest 
of the country used Cuban wrappers on 60,000,000 more. All of 
the wrapper thus used except the 22,406 pounds escaped the wrap- 
per duty of $1.50 per pound. 

Was there, Mr, Chairman, ever so palpable a fraud perpetrated 
on the revenues of the United States? It is demonstrated by 
the figures, which show that 180,000,000 cigars were wrapped 
with 22,406 pounds of Cuban wrappers. It is estimated that by 
this fraud alone the Government lost millions of dollars, and that 
the Key West and other seacoast manufacturers got the benefit of 
it all. Those in the interior got none. Indeed, they used but little 
of it. One most reputable firm in my district, which in 1896 made 
6,614,000 cigars, used tobacco in the following proportions: Habana 
filler, 73 per cent; American or domestic filler, 924 per cent; Habana 
wrapper, 24 per cent; Sumatra wrapper, 93 per cent; domestic 
wrapper 44 per cent. 

This firm got no benefit of the seacoast frauds on the revenues 
of the country. It was in view of facts like these that the com- 
mittee considered it wise not to foolishly attempt to collect wrap- 
per duties in name only on Cuban tobaccos, and subject the 
custom-house to such ridiculous frauds as I have mentioned, but 
to endeavor to get the aggregate amount of revenue which the 
Government ought to get by putting a round duty of 65 cents on 
fillers, and compel its collection in spite of the ingenuity of the 
Florida evaders of the law under the remarkable ruling of the 
custom-house officials. Foreign-grown tobacco is a luxury, and 
was thought to be an especially fit subject for revenue, and our 
home article was regarded asespecially worthy of protection. We 
have tried to reach both v DARE knowing that for a few years the 
duty on Cuban used was likely to be somewhat immaterial, as 
little was likely to be produced because of the war, and knowing 
also that now was a good time to encourage the American indus- 
try of growing these fine tobaccos. 

n all this there were four things to be considered: First and 
most important, the Government, which so greatly needs revenue; 
second, the grower, who needs protection for this product of the 
farm; third, the cigar manufacturer, whose protection is certainly 
ample, and who, therefore, should not make the grower a victim 
on the score of raw material; fourth, the consuming public, who 
should not have duties so high as the other interests in different 
ways insist. The committee have tried to consider all of these 
various interests the best we could, and the arrangements made 
are the best and most equitable the committee could devise in its 
efforts to deal justly with all, without special favor to any one at 
the expense of the other. ; 

SUGAR. 


Now, on the sugar question. Some talk is made about the con- 
sistency of the one party or the other in the discussion of that ques- 
tion years ago. Both sides may have made exaggerated speeches 
pos it—those upon one side and thoseon theother. Butalthough 

. Cleveland has departed from power, although when he de- 
parted the party that put him into power was ready to throw, not 
the benisons of good will after him, but the hoots and scowls of 
scorn and contempt, still Mr. Cleveland said one thing that comes 
into my mind now, namely, that it was a condition and not a 
theory that confronts us." 

Itis indeed a condition that confronts us now. Look at the 
revenues of the country! If in the Wilson bill there had been a 
proper arrangement of things, there would have been no deficit; 
we would not now be $200,000,000 behind in revenue nor borrow- 
ing money with which to run the Government exceeding in 
amount all that it cost the Government to run for the first sixty 
years of its existence. We have had to borrow this money in 
time of profound peace. We had no means of raising sufficient 
revenue. We have come to the practical part of that question: 
How shall we raise that large amount of money? 

Now, one of the chief sources of raising revenue is sugar. The 


people of this country had repudiated one idea, and the Republican 
members of the Committee on Ways and Means recognized that 
repudiation and did not intend to run againstit. They had repu- 
diated the idea of paying a bounty on the raising of sugar. In- 
stead of that, therefore, inasmuch as allof us believe that the 
people of this country can and should raise all the sugar we need, 
we determined that the best thing to do was to put a duty upon 
it, not merely for the purpose of protection, but also for the par- 
pose of-raising revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe that in the broad 
confines of the United States, with its infinite variety of soil and 
climate, we can raise and produce almost everything for which 
polar and tropical conditions are not necessary; and I am one of 
those who believe, also, that the genius of the American working- 
man and the enterprise of American capital are equal to the pro- 
duction of anything whatever that the art of man can contrive. 
In this matter of sugar, we believe that the people of the United 
States could produce all that is wanted if the industry is ade- 
icon protected and encouraged. While it may be that orators 
upon this floor, who have more regard for dramatic effect than 
they have for candid statement, may tell us of the horribleness of 
imposing a duty on sugar, I challenge contradiction of the state- 
ment that the duty imposed by the Wilson bill was meant to be 
almost if not precisely the same as this bill puts upon sugar. If 
you will remember, sugar was very much higher then than now. 
it was higher at that time than to-day, and a duty of 40 per cent 
was intended to raise revenue upon each pound of sugar that 
would equal the duty we impose upon it now. With a view to 
the revenues of the country, and with a view to encouraging and 
promoting the raising of all the sugar we need in this country, we 
ve to restore the duty that was meant to be put upon sugar 

en. 

Taking, therefore, raw sugar of a saccharine strength of 96", 
which is the average brown sugar of commerce, as a basis, we put 
a protective and revenue duty upon it of $1.75 per 100 pounds and 
raise or lower the rate as the grade of raw sugar goes up or down 
from that point, so as to make the duty on the real saccharine 
strength—that is to say, on the real sugar in the mass—precisely 
the same on all raw sugars. . 

But it costs something to refine sugar. The precise amount of 
that cost nobody who accurately knows, not even the refiner, would 
tell us, but we know the work can not be done for nothing. The 
best information we could get was that it would average not far 
from 35 cents per 100 pounds to do it. It costs possibly a little less 
to do it in other countries, say 12 or 15 cents per 100 pum less, 
and so we put an additional duty on refined sugars of one-eighth 
of 1 cent per pound to d aed the refiner, by making refined sugar 
cost the foreign manufacturer, when he lays it down in our mar- 
kets, as much as it costs our refiners, and at least prevents him 
from having an advantage over them in doing the work. So that 
while the duty on raw sugar of 100° of saccharine strength is $1.75 
per 100 pounds, the duty on refined sugar is always $1.87}, equal 
to one-eighth of a cent per pound more than the highest grade of 
theraw. This one-eighth of a cent increase on refined sugar is 
commonly spoken of on the outside as the ‘‘differential” duty, 
though the law uses no such term. It is really protection to the 
refiner to the extent I have stated, viz, to the extent only of the 
difference in cost of refining. 

We have been somewhat amused at the criticism of the unthink- 
ing um this part of the sugar schedule. Some very gravely in- 
quired as to the duty on refined ongir of less degree than 100 per 
cent of saccharine strength. Such critics should know that all 
well-refined sugar has just 100° strength—thatis,itispure. Refin- 
ing only removes the impurities, and 100° is as high as it can go, 
and it always as nearly goes there as human effort can make it. 
That is the perfect mark. 

The bill reads at this point as follows: 

And on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color, and on all sugar which 
has gone through a process of refining, 1.875 cents per pound. 

"There is no inducement to inadequately refine sugar, because if 
it has gone through any process of refining at all the rate of duty 
is the same, viz, $1.874 per hundred pounds, and nothing can be 
gained by it. There is no object in refining sugar except to get 
out the impurities, and thereby 8 peoya its color and appearance, 
aud when this is done it never, in fact, varies materially from the 
100-degree point of strength. 

Some critics, whose gravity greatly exceeds their information, 
entirely forget these facts, and, further, that in refining sugar it 
loses very greatly in weight, while it gains in purity. For exam- 
ple, 100 pounds of 96-degree sugar will refine to about 92 pounds, 
while 100 pounds of 75-degree sugar would probably refine to less 
than 70. These critics claim that the so-called differential is 
largely tothe benefit of the sugar trust on low-grade raw sugars, as 
though there were any low grades of refined sugars to 55 
to those of the raw. In truth, the so-called differential should be 
and was fixed simply to protect the manufacturing refiner to the 
extent only of the dirence between the cost of the work of doing 
it here and that of doing it abroad. We have tried so to limit it, 
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In proportion it benefits the American Sugar Refini 


Company 

the so-called sugar trust) no more than it does any of the other 
rican refiners of sugar, many in number. 

Our friends on the other sideought to remember that the sugar 


irust is not satisfied with this protective differential. Quite the 
weverse is the fact. It has now a much better thing under the 
Wilson law, where it has the one-eighth differential or protection 
openly given, and a further protection called a concealed differ- 
ential in the ad valorem rate of duty all round on all s 
and refined. 'Thus at the time the Wilson bill was 
sugar was worth about $3.75 100 pounds, which, at 40 per cent 
ad valorem, yields a duty of $1.50, while the refined was worth 
about $4.50, on which the duty would be $1.80, or a difference for 
refining of 30 cents, 

In that way, when the bill was passed (though it is much less 
now since sugars have fallen), the sugar trust and all the refin- 
ers were protected to the extent of 124 cents, the expressed differ- 
ential,and 30 cents, the concealed differential; in all, 421 cents 
protection to refiners was given by the Wilson law. The aggre- 
ee differential to-day is about 23 cents per hundred pounds. 

e limit it to 12} cents in our bill, and yet we are charged with 
gratifying the sugar trust. Not much. We had no doubt that 
we ought to protect the production of sugar in this country. 
Either from cane or the beet we can in a few years, under protec- 
tion, produce all the sugar we need. Cane-sugar production can 
be greatly extended, and if Germany and France and other north- 
ern European countries can produce such enormous quantities of 
beet sugars, why can not the magnificently fertile fields of our 
vast country yield abundantly all we want? They can do so, and 
it would be absurd not to try it and thus give our own people the 
labor and the profit of doing it. So we might go through all the 
schedules, 

HEMP. 

I do not say that everything in the schedules is precisely what 
I would like. On the contrary, down in my country there is one 
article I wanted protected better than it is, namely, hemp. I 
fought for it the best I could, and the duties put upon it in the 
bill would be ample were it not that jute is on the free list. I did 
not think that jute, the natural enemy of hemp and flax, the ex- 
tremely cheap-labor product of India, the facile fraud that bears 
the same relation to hemp and flax that shoddy does to wool, should 
any longer ornament the free list, especially as we could produce 
here every ton of it we needed. It had not long been on the free 
list, and Ithought it should be taken off. I thought that this back 
door should not be used in an attack on hemp and the nemp in- 
dustry, which formerly so flourished; but my colleagues differed 
with me on the ground of raw material, and arponar] thatthe 
industry of raising it here was not successfully established. I 
offered an amendment to that effect, but it was not agreed to. I 
sincerely trust my fears of harm to hemp and flax may prove 
groundless. I also hope the defect may yet be corrected bya duty 
of a cent and a half on jute. 

I do not stand here, as a comparatively young member of this 
House, to array at this time my judgment, even as to jute, against 
those who have had longer rience. I was afraid that the 
stress and pulling of adverse interests in this connection had 
twisted the bill a little out of shape at this point, under the plea 
of raw material made by jute manufacturers. But be that as it 
may, take the bill as a whole, from beginning to end; read it 
carefully, gentlemen of the committee; look at its effort to protect 
American industries, and to stimulate the business of the country; 
or regard it from the standpoint of revenue, and I think you will 
agree with me that in the not far distant future the verdict will 
be that no bill was ever presented to Congress by the Committee 
on Ways and Means that had in it more that ought to commend 
it to the sound judgment of the people of the country. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD D. COOKE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to puo revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States. 
M Gana His Bol Jew al 
. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose to enter upon a gener 
discussion of the pending bill, but simply to call the attention of 
the Committee of the Whole, as well as that of the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, to the great interest which is felt 


by the people of Chicago in the schedules of the pending bill, so 

far as they relate to books, engravings, photographs, scientific 

periodicals, and educational i regi 3 such as are im- 
those y 


for public libraries, an used by the blind and in col- 
„schools, and seminaries of learning. 


Without taking up the time of the committee, I submit to be 
mo as part of my remarks a letter from Mr. J. V. Cheney, 
librarian of the great Newberry Library, of Chicago, and a letter 
in the MS ofa wei Mise A. C. MAS & Co. and oth- 
ers, including President William R. Harper, of the University of 
Chicago; Mr. Clement W. Andrews, librarian of the great joa 
Crerar Library, and Mr. Fred. H. Hild, librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library. 

As I consider the suggestions and arguments set forth in those 
letters to be much stronger and clearer than anything I could say 
upon the subject, I insert them in full. I also insert in the same 
way a letter from Hon. E. G. eger sh dietis and Hon, W. A. S. 
G , secre , of the board of education of Chicago. bearing 
upon the same subj with the earnest hope that the committee 
mE amendment grant the requests thus made. 

e letters I have referred to are as follows: 
CHICAGO, March 25, 1897. 


nd tariff bill the following classes of books and kindred 
nd fron tho free list, in which list for several years they 
have been included: 


“Books, engravi pho: aphs, bound or unbou etchings, music, 
maps, and charts, which halt bee E at 
the date of importation, and all h Dol, sed charts, and scientific ksand 
entific research, and publications issued for 
eir subscribers by scientific and literary associations or academies, or pub- 


lications of individuals for gratuitous private circulation, and public docu- 


Srn: In the 
articles are om: 


also books and music a 1 print, used — pid y the Shag 
= i maps, music, iographic an imported, 
not more — PUO copies in any one invoice, in good faith, for the use of any 


has for some one evens 

sag kindred as could not materially compete with American pro- 

uctions. 

The unde ed greatly regret, and therefore protest against, these 

changes as edi burdening libraries and pese as tending wg ir 

the general diffusion of know] andasinterru the course of b 

without any compensa’ advantages to national revenue. 
Neither a for the policy of protection to American industries nora 

solicitude for increased revenues would seem to dictate a change of policy in 

regard to these slight exem Those of the who are e in 

the manufacture and publication of books see no 

ests in the introduction of such books as those named 


free of duty, and it is 
our belief, on the other hand, that their subjection to duty charges at this 
e will result in a p: cal ion of such importat so that the 


United States revenues will not be ; 

X. QM Co.; Scott, Foresman & Co.; Donahue & Henne- 

bery; W. B. Conkey Company; E. B. Myers & Co.; Herbert S. 

„; Way & Williams; Rand, McNally & Co.; H. O. 

Shepard Company; R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com 
Donnelley. vice me o The Open Court Pu Co 

ny,per M. A. ksteder, vq A Mason Brothers; QW. 

mith; John P. Wilson. one of 


James MM William R. Harper. 

of Chi $ N RAPOR ERES peus entof the board 

of the Newbe: Library; John Vance Cheney, librarian New- 
berry Y H. Head, trustee Newberry Library. 


Hon. EDWARD D. COOKE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO, March 19, 1897. 

My Dran Sin: May I trouble you once again? This time it is a matter of 
a you are aware, there is now a tariff bill before Con 
rom. It is said that this bill will be put t h . If it goes 
ugh, one feature of it will seriously cripple the work of this library and 

of all . Lrefer to the duty imposed on for- 
lic libraries. Heretofore works im- 


can well bear is not easy to Le seen. I 
other orders of books which now come free of fay. to everybody, eq 
books more than twenty years old and all works published in other than tho 
English s dem I question the wisdom of laying a duty upon these, but it is 

ng the works of all sorts for public tutions that I ask your hotp 
at this time. I need not enlarge upon the importance of the matter. 
simply call it to your earnest attention. 

Very truly, yours, 


Hon. E. D. COOKE. 


J. V. CHENEY. 


CHICAGO, March 25, 1897. 


HoxonED SIR: We have the honor to inform you that the board of educa- 
tion, at its meeting held Wednesday evening, March 24, unanimously adopteé 
the following resolutions, which were presented by Dr. Wm. R. T, 
President of tbe University of Chicago, Hon. George E. Adams, and Hon. 
Thomas Brenan: 

* Whereas in tho tariff bill now pending Before the Congress of the United 
States, books and educational pet agere edge have hitherto been on the 
free list when imported for the use of public schools, are now placed on the 
dutiable list; and R 5 

“Whereas the adoption of such a provision will militate against the high- 
est oar Sng of education and of educational institutions in our country: 
Therefore, 
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PE ved. That the board of education of the of Chi urgently re- 
the vor bon sacar ei toy oT oe m depre Po 
mence at their command, by voice and vote, to have replaced on the free 
3 all such and educational apparatus as may be needed 
use in public 


“ Resolved, of these resolutions, 
secretary of the board of education, be forward: 
and Representatives in Congress from the State of 

Respectfully submitted. : 


E. G. HALLE, President. 
W. A. S. GRAHAM, Secretary. 
Hon. EDWARD D. Coo: 


KE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


the president and 
to Boh of the Senators 
Illinois." 


Lumber and the Tariff, 
SPEECH 
HON. ROUSSEAU O. CRUMP, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


^ 7 rovide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
On be MIO R- En Nan industries of the Unined Diates. 

Mr. CRUMP said: : - 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As a plain business man and 
facturer, I can k from personal experience of hardships 
we have had to endure for the past four years, and how it has 
taxed our best efforts to keep from going into bankruptcy. 

But when we look backward over these last few years of hard 
times and iling low prices with small margins and few or- 
ders, there is one thi at shines out in ing brilliancy 
which almost di the dark clouds that have been hovering 
over us; that is, the good times of 1892, when we were booking 
orders at good prices, our mills all running full blast, and our 
workingmen were all employed at good wages. 

These days of prosperity almost shine through the dark clouds 
of adversity that seemed to grow darker as the years of the Demo- 
cratic Administration dragged their slow length along, until the 
election of last fall, when our standard bearer, the champion of 
protection and rity, Hon. William McKinley, was declared 
elected as the President of the United States. Then I, with every 
other business man throughout the and breadth of our coun- 
try, felt the impulse that came from the heart of the people, when 
confidence was again restored. We all felt that we were on the 
eve of 8 smiled in, and they would, as 
of yore, offer to help us with our loans discounts; for they felt, 
oe a Ga on ee ing of aah pe har last November, n 
the telegraph announced to wor Dg Sees Pees 
were again tiui t, and that the false theories and dogmas of 
that hydra-headed free-silver Demo-Popocratic monstrosity was 
not elected into power. : 

From that moment, I say—and say it with all truthfulness and 
sincerity from actual rience felt in conducting my own busi- 
ness affairs—that although our deluded friends on the other side 
of the Chamber often allude with sneers and derision to our good 
times ae the returning prope rity; ae with . — n 

and demagoguery try to m , Sensible people believe 
that times are no better, that business is no better, and that the 
soup houses are still flourishing, and that millions of men are still 
-— for work. isilti to fis : 

t I can again contrary from actual experience, 
that in my own and neighbors’ factories, at least, we have gradually 
been putting more of our employees at work, until most of us are 
now running nearly full-handed. Of course, we are selling our 

roducts at low and reduced prices; consequently profits are small, 

tour workingmen are at work and their wages have not been ma- 
terially 1 ; and all this about the greedy manufacturer 
grinding his workmen down, and himself living in luxury from the 
sweat of their brows while they are getting scarcely enough to eat 
or to wear, is false, and is only used by the demagogues and Demo- 
cratic charlatans of the other side to inflame the passions of our 
worki en, trying to make them believe that they are misused 
and not paid for their labor, and all such rot; for it is with such 
talk as this that the campaign orators of the Demo-Popocratic 
y inflame the minds of their hearers and try to e them 

: ieve that a a San people, For; Mt Sees 
can again from experience, as ve been a work- 
ingman mM carried the n dinner pail many years and know a 
little something about the sweat that will gather on a man's brow 
if he actually does work and earn his wages, as I honestly believe 
that I tried to do. I know all about how such demagogic talk is 


n th ee A telligent kingmen beginning to be 
ut the e e in wor are 8 
opened. They were delu into putting the Democratic party 


into power in 1892, and bitterly have they all regretted their mis- 
take, and again, in the campaign of last , they started another 
battle cry, not of free trade this time but free silver. This, they 
said, would be the panacea for all D troubles; come with us 
and you will be saved; money will free; and when the work- 
ingmen and farmers had been suffering from the ill effects 
of a Democratic Administration that brought our country onto 
the verge of ruin—when labor was scarce the farmer was getting 
low prices for his crops—then demagognes like my friend from 
Missouri, with his silver-tongued oratory and by false promises, 
nearly apenas them all again. 

For although we had a grand Republican victory last fall, I do 
not ignore the fact that our majorities were not so large but that 
we were very near the danger line. 

God alone knows how near, and what a calamity would have 
happened to us had William J. Bryan been elected and our splendid 
American William McKinley, the Napoleon who led us to victory, 
been defeated. 

ublicans, we must be alert and on our guard all the time, 
and tariff bill which we now have before us for consideration, 
which our committee have so carefully prepared, making it as a 
whole the equal if not surpassing that t measure called the 
McKinley bill, which became a law too late to receive a fair test 
before the election of 1892, and consequently never had a chance 
to show the le what good results might accrue from its work- 
ings; and a bill with no name, called the Wilson-Gorman-Brice- 
what-not bill, was, after a long wrangle, substituted for it, and we 
all know after four years of trial what that has done for us. 

I believe that had the Democratic Administration left the McKin- 
ley bill on the statute books and really enjoyed its revenues, 
which would have come into the Treasury in spite of themselves, 
id Cleveland would re pci had to ig eed his money to pay . 

running expenses o e Governmen the surplus 
would have been so large that even the Democratic Congressmen, 
with all their extravagance, could not have spent it all. They, in 
spite of themselves, would have had to pay something on the 
national debt, to have kept the lus down to a safe limit, where 
the more conservative members of this body could control their 
wild-eyed brethren and keep them from getting up some scheme of 

ce to waste the people's men ES 

So much for that. They got up their bill and passed it, and it 
is now a matter of history of how inadequate it was to produce 
revenue enough to pay the running expenses of the Government, 
for Mr. Cleveland, that much-abused member of the Democratic 
party, had to borrow and keep on borrowing to us from bank- 
captor and ruin, until, when he retired from ce, the public 
debt had increased over $200,000,000. - 

And, Mr. Chairman, it wil take years of prosperity to put us 
back where we were before this great calamity of putting a party 
into power who never had capacity enough to successfully manage 
the affairs of a great government like ours, for they were given 
full and unlimited power on March 4, 1893—had their President 
and both branches of Congress—and in failed, utter and com- 
plete ruin almost being the result of their many “isms” and 
theories being applied to practice. 

Our distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has given us a tariff measure, which is now before us for con- 
sideration, and which will, in my humble opinion, give us the 
needed relief; we will apply the remedy, and our depleted Treas- 
ury will again show that our receipts exceed our expenditures, 
and that we may possibly accumulate a lus in time to again 
commence paying something on our public debt, as we havo 
always done heretofore when a Republican Administration has 
been in full power. But, Mr. Chairman, in my humble opinion, 
even so wise a measure as this bill, upon which the committee 
have spent months of honest hard work, listening patiently to 
hearings from all the different interests that would be affected ma 
have some faults and be open to criticisms in some of its provi- 


sions. 

Among the schedules to which I wish particularly to call your 
attention is Schedule D, ph 195, page 47, where you place 
whitewood, sycamore, and basswood on the dutiable list at $1 per 
thousand feet, and all other kinds of lumber at $2 per thousand 
feet, which, of course, includes white pine, in which the district I 


have the honor to t is pro more largely interested 
than any other in the United States. T = 

To in, my district, the principal part of the renowned Sagi- 
naw Valley lumbering region, was once covered with pine forests, 
which were the pride and boast of their people. Immense cork- 
pine trees and flourished along the banks of her many 
streams, the lumber of which was eagerly sought by the manu- 
facturers of the East. 

Their fame awoke the attention of the capitalist of the East and 
the hardy and experienced lumbermen of Maine were among them, 
who came to the famous cork-pine country, building immense 
mills and investing thousands of dollars in recie iu operations, 
giving employment to thousands of workingmen, and in the early 
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days, when men were scarce, extra large wages were paid; and 
right here I might say that the scale of wages paid by the oper- 
ators in this iomberin region have always been higher than that 
aid in other sections for the same work. The result of it all has 
n that cities and towns have been built and other industries 
dependent upon lumber have sprung up, until a great army of 
American workingmen find employment in the mills and factories 
of this region. Great ships and steamers loaded with the product 
of these mills convey it across the lakes to the sorting yards of 
Buffalo, Tonawanda, Chicago, and other , and it is a well- 
known fact that in my home (the Bay Cities) there is more ship- 
ping or tonnage of vessels entering and clearing from our port 
than from the great cities of Boston and Baltimore combined. 

And now, since the pine forests of Michigan have been nearly 
exhausted and the lumbermen have had to look elsewhere for logs 
to keep their mills running, they haye all bought largely of Cana- 
dian pine-timber limits, investing thousands of dollars for the 

Large fleets of the finest and largest lake tugs have been 
built and called into service for towing the rafts of pine logs across 
the lakes, this also employing an army of men. The logs are cut, 
banked, and made into rafts largely by Michigan men sent there 
from our section to do this work. For instance, one large lum- 
pang firm in my district sent 250 men to Canada last winter to 
run their lumbering camps, and pay them American wages with 
American money upon their return home to work in the mills. 

These various interests feel that in order to keep their mills run- 
ning they must first have Canadian loge, and their fear of the Ca- 
nadian Government putting an export duty on these logs is ground- 
less; and I do not think it is wise to throw down the gauntlet to 
them by threatening them with a retaliatory clause in case they 
should put an export duty on logs. Would it not serve the inter- 
ests of all concerned by showing them a spirit of fairness and put- 
ting on a uniform duty of $1 per thousand feet, board measure, for 
all kinds of lumber? I think this is protection enough, and it will 

lease the farming interests along the Canadian border and far 
estern States, whose people are large users of lumber. It was 
the amount imposed by that popular measure, the McKinley bill, 
and will stimulate the market just enough to give it a healthy 
tone; and with this uniform duty on all rough lumber a | 
from Canada you will need no retaliatory clause in your bill, an 
in my opinion it affords ample protection for all lumbermen— 
North, South, East, and West. 

With this duty placed on the rough lumber, add $1 for being 
planed one or two sides, and if tongued and grooved one or two 
sides, add $1.50 per thousand feet, board measure. This would be 
a fair and equitable adjustment of this duty, and being a specific 
duty there would be no chance of fraud or juggling of figures, as 
in the case of an ad valorem duty being imposed. 

Going through this lumber schedule, further on I find that you 
have placed a specific duty of 30 cents per thousand on shingles. 
This is duty enough, as is also the duty of 15 cents on lath per 
1.000 pieces; these two articles are protected in about the same 
proportion as rough lumber, if you place it at $1, as I propose; 
and all being specific, then there will be no trouble in collectin 
it. and it will make Republican votes throughout the length an 
breadth of our land, for the American people like a fair and equi- 
table adjustment of the tariff measure so that it will give justice 
to all and special privileges to none. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, ie ree a district largely interested in 
the box-packing and box-shook business. In my cities of East 
and West Bay City alone there are some nineteen large ees de- 
voted exclusively to this business, employing nearly 2,000 people, 
paying out annually $600,000 in wages, and cutting up vocent. 
123,000,000 feet of lumber, with a.capital invested of $500,000, an 
an annual output of $2,000,000. 

Now, these various box factories in my district and the many 
thousands of others like them throughout these United States are 
users of raw material in the shape of lumber, and by cutting up 
and working the same add to its value and give employment to 
thousands of American workmen. 

That is one of the reasons why I believe there should be a mod- 
erate tariff on this article of lumber, which, as far as white pine 
is concerned, is about exhausted in this country, and we have to 
look elsewhere forit, and must get it at fair prices in order to 
successfully compete with the Canadian and Southern box-shook 
manufacturers. 

And in this connection I would like to call the committee's at- 
tention to paragraph 204, where they again adopt the unpopular 
Democratic expedient, an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent on box 
N This paragraph I would divide up so as to read as fol- 

ows: 

Casks and barrels (empty) and made-up or finished packing boxes made of 
wood, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

For on these articles, being of various sizes, and the cost of 
manufacture not always peng the same, it would be necessary to 
place an ad valorem duty, and as proposed would be ample. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, regarding 


acking-box shooks, which, as you well know, are the sides, 

ttoms, and ends of boxes, all made of lumber, and after bein 
cut into exact sizes, are tied into bundles, each kind by itself, an 
called box shooks, and as the cost of them is always based upon 
the number of feet of lumber used, the duty should be specific 
and in proportion to the other schedules I have named. d, based 
upon your proposed ad valorem duty of 30 per cent, there should be 
a specific duty of $3 per thousand feet. 


Sugar-box shooks and packing-box shooks of all kinds mad: 
thousand feet, surface measure. SOC wor P pur 


Then the Government would not be defrauded, as they have 
always been heretofore, both under the McKinley bill, when the 
duty was 30 per cent, as proposed in this measure, and under tho 
Wilson bill, where it was cut to 20 per cent. Box shooks, coming 
into this country under both acts, never paid the honest tax; for 
about three years ago a committee of box-shook manufacturers 
was appointed to investigate shipments coming in at Rouses Point 
and other places along the Canadian border, and found that box 
shooks were being shipped into the United States from Canada at 
an undervaluation of from $2 to $5 per thousand feet by using false 
invoices, etc. The matter was remedied in a measure by calling 
the Government officers’ attention to it; but if there had been a 
specific duty, as I propose, of so much per thousand feet, the Gov- 
ernment would have been protected in collecting the duty, and 
the interests of our American manufacturers would have been 
honestly looked after; for any ordinary-person of fair ability can 
look into a car loaded with box shooks and easily determine about 
how many thousand feet of lumber it contains; and as all box 
shooks are usually shipped in cars there would be no trouble for 
the officers to see that the Government was not being defrauded 
out of its rights. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another matter in this connection 
to which I wish to call the committee's attention, and which I 
find they have again allowed to be considered in this bill. It is 
the rebate clause in section 24, page 160, which, as usually con- 
strued by the officers of the Treasury Department, allows, for an 
example, the Standard Oil Company, who—as can beshown under 
the working of the McKinley bill, which imposed a duty of $1 per 
thousand feet—bought allof their lumber in Canada for boxing 
the tin cans used in exporting oils to foreign countries, paid the 
duty upon bringing the lumber into the United States, and upon 
shipping the boxed tin cans out of our country they received back, 
less 1 per cent, the duty paid upon the lumber. 

And I might say, in this connection, that in framing this bill 
the only difference from the McKinley bill regarding rebates is 
that you have not allowed them to buy English tin, as they did 
before, but owing to there being no rebate on this one article they 
will be compelled, owing to its lower price, to use American tin. 
You have knocked it off from the tin and why not do as well for 
lumber? They are a wealthy corporation and should be willing 
to stand their share of the burdens imposed to increase the rey- 
enues, and under these conditions would give their trade to Amer- 
ican box-shook manufacturers. 

Another article largely manufactured in my districtis salt. In 
this I note that you have allowed the big meat trusts of Chicago 
and elsewhere to get a rebate on salt, if used to cure meats for 
export; and their claim that the foreign salt is the only kind that 
will preserve the meat is false. Our salt, made in the Saginaw 
Valley, is as fine and pure as any in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opp to all rebates; let everyone use 
American goods, or if they use foreign articles, why not collect 
from them the duty and pay no rebates? 

There is one more article in the wood schedule to which I desire 
to call the attention of the committee; that is the paragraph re- 
lating to cedar or other wood paving, posts. rai ties, tele- 
graph, trolley, electric-light, and telephone poles, upon which you 
us eee a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

ow, when thé Ways and Means Committee was in session, 
there was prepared for them by one of thelargest shippers of cedar 
in the country, located and doing business in my district, a con- 
cise and short schedule of specific duties on these articles, basing 
it upon a duty of 25 per cent; and again you have taken up with 
another Democratic idea of ad valorem duty instead of the more 
correct ifie duty, under which the Government gets its just 
dues, and which can not be done under the ad valorem duty. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is nearly 3 o'clock, the time agreed upon 
when we are to take a final vote upon the passage of this bill. 
The reading has stopped at the twenty-third page, and the lum- 
ber schedule, which begins on the forty-seventh page, will not be 
reached. I had thought of introducing several amendments on 
these items I have mentioned, but now it is too late. We will 
have to appeal to the Senate for relief. A member of the commit- 
tee informed me, upon preng the matter to them of changing 
the box-shook schedule from an ad valorem to a specific duty as 
a committee amendment, that they were afraid to offer it, be- 
cause it would open up the whole lumber schedule to criticism; so 
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he kindly invited us to look to the Senate for relief. In my hum- 
ble opinion, if these lumber schedules will not bear discussion, it 
is a weak measure in this respect at least; and knowing as I do 
the utter folly it would have been for any of us members offering 
any amendments outside of the Ways and Means Committee them- 
selves, I and other representatives of the people have had to con- 
tent ourselves with remaining quiet at this end of the Capitol and 
look to our Senators at the other end to help us out. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, allow me to say that this is not 
fair to the Republican members of this Chamber, who, like my- 
self, are strong believers in protection to American industries, 
but also want to so regulate the schedules as to make this meds- 
ure, the Dingley bill, a popular measure, and one that Democratic 
campaign orators can not pick flaws in and again deceive the work- 
ingmen into the belief that the bill is largely in the interests of 
trusts and combines of capital. : 

And with this part of the bill I have mentioned, with which I 
am familiar, amended as suggested, I know that it will meet with 
the approval of the Republican party in general throughout our 
country. For 1 believe that our party should stand united for the 

rinciple of exact and impartial justice to all and special privi- 
to none. 


The Tariff. i 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. 8. 8. BARNEY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 30, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage 
the industries of the United States. 

Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject of taxation and of protective tariff 
is an old one, and yet, in a certain sense, it will remain new as 
long as we have popular government. Thissubject has been under 
discussion for sevéral days by members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, who necessarily, by reason of the information which 
they have received upon the subject during the last three months, 
are much better able to discuss it intelligently than we who are 
outside of that committee. For this reason, at this time, it may 
appear almost presumptuous for one to attempt to say anything 
new upon the subject; in fact, it is quite impossible. 

One of the first things, in my judgment, to be considered in a 
discussion of this subject, and one which we must never lose sight 
of, is that we require for the ordinary and necessary expenses of 
this Government a certain amount of money each year. Lou may 
talk about the extravagance of this Congress or the extravagance 
of any prior Congress, and yet the fact remains that but a small 

rtion of the money which has been expended in the last twenty- 

ve years in this country could have been dispensed with. The 
people of this country want publie buildings to be erected—new 
post-offices, new custom-houses, and other public buildings. The 
people all over this country, north, south, east, and west, desire 
that liberal harbor improvements shall be made, and millions of 
dollars are necessary to be expended in this direction. So itis 
with the large number of old soldiers upon the pension list, who 
must receive their quarterly stipend. 

Now, all this money must be raised in some way; it must be 
raised from the peeps by some sort of taxation, either direct or 
indirect. I think it is unnecessary for me to say at the present 
time that the people of this country of all parties are opposed to 
the raising of money for purposes of Federal expenses by direct 
taxation. It must be done, then, by duties imposed upon impor- 
tations from foreign countries and by internal revenue. 

Now, in my judgment it is idle to stand up here upon this floor 
or anywhere and talk about the Republican party desiring or 
claiming to make the people rich by taxation, or to claim that 
such is the policy of the Republican party, or that any prominent 
Republican in this country claims that the people of the United 
States can be made wealthy by imposing any kind of taxation 
upon them. There is no use of talking any such nonsense as this. 

o one believes this; but nevertheless it is true that this country 
must raise hundreds of millions of dollars every year for the pur- 
pe of defraying its necessary and legitimate expenses. This can 


done only by some kind of taxation. It must come out of the peo- 
ple in one way or another, and the Republican party claims that its 


pr oftaxation is one which rests upon the poop with the 
ightest burden; in fact, it ıs the claim of the Republican party 
that its system of taxation in the past has been such that the peo- 
ple have hardly noticed it. Wemust pay our honest debts in some 
way; we must pay the 3 of this Government in some way, 
and if we can do that, and at the same time build up our domestic 
industries in this country, give labor to the people, and keep all 
of our money and resources here at home, then in my judgment 
we have gone a great way toward increasing the prosperity of the 
American people. 

It is very easy and very cheap to theorize upon almost any polit- 
ical subject. Idonot thinkitis logical for any man, be he Repub- 
lican or Democrat, to claim that the theory of free trade or the 
theory of protection is susceptible of demonstration, the same as 
any problem in mathematics. There is no doubt that there is 
much which can be said on all sides of this question when wecome 
to discuss it as a mere matter of theory; but it seems to me that 
there is no better way to judge as to which policy is the best for 
this country than to look over the history of the past and see what 
effect upon this Government the continuance of one policy or the 
other has had. Let us look back over the history of this country 
for the last thirty years, and it seems to me that our history during 
that time is one of the best object lessons in the world to teach 
us what kind of a policy of taxation this Government should pur- 
sue. Thirty years ago the public debt of this country was nearly 
$3,000,000,000, bearing a high rate of interest. This country then 
had come out of the most terrible war in modern history. Untold 
millions of property had been destroyed, both North and South; 
hundreds of thousands of the choicest of American citizens had lost 
their lives upon the field of battle, and thus the country had been 
deprived of some of its most valuable labor element. And you 
and I can remember that, as we looked over the scene just 
the close of that terrible war, it seemed impossible that the coun- 
try could recover from that scene of devastation within the next 
century. And yet what has been the actual result? On the Ist 
day of January, 1892, this Government had paid more than two- 
thirds of this immense indebtedness, and had funded the bal- 
ance at a rate of interest less than one-half of what it was at the 
time it was incurred. And yet I doubt whether in the whole 
history of this or any other country there had ever been twenty- 
five years of greater prosperity than the twenty-five years imme- 
diately preceding the 1st day of January, 1892. True, our Demo- 
cratic friends were continually going up and down the country 
howling to the people about how they were paying taxes upon 
their hats, upon their coats, upon their shoes, and upon everything 
which they ate upon the breakfast table or upon the dinner table, 
and that they were lying down at night and e upon a taxed 
bed, and were being robbed on all hands by this robber system of 
taxation. Yet, notwithstanding all this, during these twenty- 
five years taa poopie of this country prospered as no people have 
ever prospered in the history of the whole world; and I undertake 
to say that the material wealth of this country increased more 
rapidly in those years than it ever had before in this or any other 
country for a century. 

There is another fact to which I desire to call your attention in 
this connection, and that is that not only had the manufacturing 
interests and the business men of this country prospered during 
those times, not only had the farmers and the professional men 
prospered, but there never was a period in the history of the whole 
world when the common everyday laborer prospered as he did 
during all of that time; and I venture the statement, without any 
fear that it can be successfully contradicted, that there never was 
a time when a day’s wages would buy more of the necessaries, 
and even luxuries, of life than it would on the 1st day of January, 
1592, and more, that there was not a single man in this country, 
North, South, East, or West, who could not get employment at 
good, remunerative wages if he wished to work. 

In the campaign of 1892, which all of us well remember, our 
Democratic friends went up and down the country telling these 
same people, who were then prospering as they never had pros- 
pered before, that they were being oppressed; that they were being 
robbed by this system of taxation, and that all that.was necessary 
to do in order to bring about complete happiness to the people of 
this country was to tear down this system of protective tariff and 
establish a tariff for revenue only. ey were chanting the same 
song that they have been singing upon this floor ever since this 
bill has been under discussion. Well, the peoe of this country. 
prosperous as they were, were convinced that this was true, and 
in the Presidential campaign of that year voted for a change of 
American policy; voted in favor of a party which, for the first 
time in the history of this country, placed in its platform the 
statement that a tariff for protection was unconstitutional and 
therefore void; voted to place in power a party which was pledged 
to revise the whole revenue system of the country and to give us 
a tariff bill framed upon the principle of raising revenue as against 
that of both revenue and protection. Now, what was the result of 
that change? Within less than six months after the news flashed 
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through the country that Grover Cleveland was elected President 
of the United States the business of this country was paralyzed 
everywhere. Hundreds of thousands of men were turned ont of 
employment; mills were closed; factories were stopped; banks 
were wrecked; businessmen failed, and desolation spread over the 
land where for years before that time there had been prosperity 
and good times; and from that day to this this pall of depression 
has continued to rest upon this country. ing men are out of 
employment; those who have pni are working upon short 
time and at reduced wages. en who are willing to work are 
traveling our highways begging for bread, and for the first time in 
the history of this country, not long after the election of 1892, an 
army of tramps was even besieging the capital of this country. 

This is not all the evil — from this change, for while, 
under a system of protective tariff, we were continually raising 
more revenue than we needed for the ordinary of the 
Government, and were enabled to gradually pay off our national 
indebtedness and leave a s us in the Treasury, under this new 
system of revenue tariff the Government has been running behind 
at the rate of more than $50,000,000 a year. Notwithstan this 
fact—notwithstanding, therefore, that we are raising by revenue 
about $100,000,000 less per annum than we did under the system 
of protective tariff—yet the people are pp by this system of 
taxation and feel it much more than they did when the national 
income was far greater than it is at the present time. 

The following is a statement of the receipts at the custom- 
houses in this country for the first thirty months under the 
McKinley law and the first thirty months under the Wilson- 
Gorman bill, showing a difference in the receipts in favor of the 
McKinley law of $106,227,586: 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS. 
First thirty months— Wilson law. 


First thirty months—McKinley law. 


Decrease under a“ tariff for revenue only," $106,227,586. 


Not only have we this loss in the gene dr atthe custom-houses, 
but, on account of the decrease in the business of this countr, 
everywhere, there has been a proportionate decrease in the internal- 
revenuereceipts. The following figures show the internal-revenue 
receipts during the first thirty months of the McKinley law and 
the t thirty months of the Wilson-Gorman law, disclosing a 
difference in favor of the McKinley law of $43,338,241: 


INTERNAL-REVENUE RECEIPTS. 
First thirty months—McKinley law, First thirty months—Gorman law. 


Total................. 380,066, 716 Total Rite See 336, 728, 475 
Decrease under a “ tariff for revenue only,” $43,338,241. 


Mr. Speaker, not only has the business of this couniry been 
destroyed and laboring men turned out of employment every- 
where, but in addition to this there is no price for anything which 
either the manufacturer or the farmer has to sell; and this use 
the American manufacturer and the American farmer has lost the 
best market on this earth—the American home market. The 
American factory is idle because there is no one to buy its products; 
the produce of the American farm is cheap because there is no 
one to eat it. There is no production because there is no con- 
sumption, and there is no consumption because there is no pro- 
duction. Our free-trade friends to us about the markets of 
the world, while we have here at home the very best market on 
the face of the earth; and it has been made the best and is the 
best, except during free-trade times, because all classes of people 
here earn more and hence consume more than the same classes 
anywhere else in the world. A man who earns $2 per day con- 
sumes 50 per cent more than one who earns $1 per day. We must 
keep this market and maintain it just as it is, the best market in 
the world, by our system of protective tariff—by a system of pro- 
tective tariff which will protect the American er and never 


reduce the wage earner of this country to the same bass level as 
that of the wage earner of Europe. 

It hardly seems possible, and yet it is a fact, that the people of 
this country have consumed within the last three or four years 
far less, even of the common necessaries of life, than they did dur- 
ing the period of good times. Thestatistics show that during the 
per 1895 the consumption of wheat was about a bushel and one- 

less per capita San it was during the period of good times 
under the Mc ey law. The consumption of corn was about 
one-half as much per capita during the year 1895 as it was during 
the prosperous times under the McKinley law. If this is true re- 
ing such absolute necessities as wheat and corn, what must 
ave been the result upon the finer products of the farm, such as 
butter, cheese, milk, eggs, and meat, which under this beautiful 
quas of free trade have become a luxury to the wage earners of 
iscountry? No doubt the consumption of these products of the 
farm during the last two or three years has been little, if any, more 
than one-half of what it was ameng onr season of prosperity. 

But, Mr. S r, our free-trade friends say, Give us free raw 
material.” y are willing that some kind of a duty may be 
placed upon what they call manufactured articles, but they insist 
that raw material should be allowed to come into this country 
free of duty. What is raw material? Why, such a theory as this 
leaves the farmer entirely out in the cold and unprotected, be- 
cause according to the theory of the free trader everything which 
the farmer raises is raw material. Now, there is nothing in the 
world which has ever received one touch from the hand of labor 
that can be truthfully called raw material. Just as soon as labor 
in any wey has modified any product of the earth, it has become, 
so far as that laboring hand is concerned, finished product. The 
wheat, barley, corn, beef, and wool as they leave the farm are the 
finished products of the farmer. So we can go all through the 
commercial world. There is no such thing as raw material, ex- 
cept those things produced by nature unaided by the hand of 
man. The ore turned out of the earth by the miner is his finished 
product, which in turn is the raw material of the pig-iron manu- 

acturer; whose pig iron, his finished product, is the raw material 
of the steel manufacturer; whose finished product constitutes the 
raw material of the manufacturers of allarticles into whose com- 
8 steel enters; and so on almost indefinitely and in other 
ines of industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the free trader of this country has always had a 

great solicitude for the farmer, and it has been among the farming 


Class generally that he has done the largest of his preaching. 
They have been told repeatedly that everything which they have 
to buy is enhanced in price by reason of the tariff law, while they 


have never received any benefit from it whatever. Now, I want 
to say that in my opinion there is no class of people in this coun- 
try that receives more benefit from a well-adjusted, fair, equita- 
ble protective tariff than the farmers. It brings the producer and 
the consumer closer together, thus saving the cost of transporta- 
tion, which is a benefit always to the producer. More than all 
that, it gives a market to the farmer for many products of the 
farm which do not bear transportation. Under a system of free 
trade the farmers of the far West can expect to raise for trans- 
portation only cereal crops and the products of the dairy farm and 
stock for the market, while if we foster domestic industries in this 
country and build the factory in close proximity to the farm, the 
farmer has a market and a market right at home for all the coarse 
products of the farm—his hay, straw, vegetables of all kinds, and 
the products of the garden—thus yielding him a profit and an in- 
come from a source which would yield him no under a sys- 
tem of free trade. 

Within the last year I had a conversation with a gentleman en- 
gaged in the milk business in one of the most prosperous manu- 

turing townsin my district—that is, it was one of the most pros- 

pe ä in Wisconsin prior to the election of 

eveland in 1892 and this gentleman told me that after the panic 
of 1893 the consumption of milk alone in that city fell off about 
one-half. Families which before that time had taken 2 quarts 
of milk took but 1, and those which had taken 1 quart’ there- 
after took a pint. Many of them were not able to buy any at all. 
This gentleman called my attention to another fact concerning 
that same city, showing the depression caused to the farming in- 
dustry on account of the general stagnation in the manufacturin, 
industries. Surrounding that city were hundreds of acres of go 
farming lands that before that time had lain practically idle by 
reason of having been subdivided into city lots. Just as soon as 
the factories in that city were closed and men were turned out of 
employment, hundreds of these laboring men went out upon these 
lands just outside of the city and spent their time there raising 
potatoes and garden vegetables, such as they needed for their own 
use, and also some to sell to the wealthier classes in town, thus 
depriving the farmers of that locality of the market which th 
had theretofore had for their milk, butter, cheese, potatoes, an 
garden vegotables, and in fact all products of the farm. 

It has always seemed to me, Mr. Speaker, that the makers of 
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the Wilson-Gorman law appeared to have a particular grudge 
against the farmers of this country, because it does seem as though 
that law was framed to hit them harder than any other class of 
people. The idea of putting wool u the free list and at the 
same time keeping up a reasonable duty upon the manufactured 
article is absurd, and about asaudacious a piece of business as Con- 
gress was ever guilty of. In the fall of 1894, in traveling through 
my district, I found that the highways in some localities were 
lined with flocks of sheep that were being driven to the market 
and sold for almost nothing, because at that time they had been 
rendered valueless by the p ing of wool upon the free list. Be- 
fore that time we were told by the free tra that this duty on 
wool, the duty on barley, the duty on the other products of the 
farm, did not make any difference in prices; that the farmers would 
get justas high a price if they had no duty; that it was a humbug 
and a snare, and in the interest of the manufacturers and not in 
the interest of the farmers and laboring men of this country; and 
yet I call the attention of the farmers of this country to fact 
that since the ge of the Wilson-Gorman act the wool of this 
country has sold in the market for just about as much less as the 
amount of the tariff; and it is a remarkable coincidence that the 
same can be said of barley, butter, cheese, and most other 
products of the farm. If you injure the sheep farmer of this coun- 
try you injure every other farming industry, because the sheep 
farmer is compelled to drive his flocks to the butcher and go out 
of that kind of farming business and into some other. He must 
necessarily raise something else; he must raise either barley, corn, 
wheat, cattle, hogs, or go into the dairy business and compete 
with other kinds of farming industries. A blow at the sheep 
farmer is a blow at every variety of farming industry in this 
country. 4 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States for the year 1896 
shows that in the year 1893 there were in this country 47,273,553 
sheep, of the value of $125,909,244. In the 7 1896 there were in 
this country 38,298,783 sheep, of the value of $65,167,735, a decrease 
of about 25 per cent in the number of sheep and of almost 50 per 
cent in their value; in other words, that the people of this country, 
and necessarily the sheep farmers, have been robbed of $60,000,000 
by the placing of wool upon the free list. 

I was talking the other day with a gentleman from the State of 
New York regarding the duty upon barley, and he said that down 
in his country they did not want any duty upon barley, because 
there were a great many malt houses along Lake Ontario doing a 
large malting business, and that they obtained all their barley 
from Canada; that the placing of a duty upon barley would be 
practically prohibitory upon them and they would not be able to 
get any more barley from Canada. I told him that was just why 

was in favor of this duty upon barley; that I did not think the 
maltsters of his district, or of any other district in America, ought 
to get any of their barley from or any other foreign eoun- 
try; that the statistics of this country sho that the farmers of 
this country were able to raise all the barley that was needed in 
this country, and more, and that for that reason I was in favor 
of putting a tariff upon barley which should actually be prohibi- 
tory and compel the maltsters and brewers of this country to obtain 
all the barley which they needed for use fromthe American farmer. 
Itisthe American farmer o whom they largely depend for a 
market for their product, and it is no more than right that they 
should buy of him the material out of which they manufacture 
the product of the malt house and the brewery. 

J received this very morning a circular issued by some free- 
trade club in the city of New York, the same being an extract 
from that great free-trade organ, the New York Evening Post, and 
itis headed, ** Dissatisfaction of importers with the wool sched- 
ule," I did not take time to read it carefully, but I simply made 
up my mind that if the pne of the country are dissatisfied 
with the Dingley tariff bill, that is the best reason in the world 
why I should be in favor of it. The importers of the city of New 
York can make money only at the expense of the producer, the 
manufacturer, and the mom of America, and any tariff 
bill which is distasteful to Ithink ought to be satisfactory 
to every patriotic American citizen. 

We were told by these free-trade orators that the ofa 
revenue-tariff bill would enable the farmer and the laboring man 
of this country to buy all the necessaries of life much cheaper 
than they had been able to buy them before the passage of that 
bil. Well,I do not know whether I am right or not, but my 
experience is that the ordi necessaries of hfe, except the prod- 
ucts of the farm, have gone down very little under this revenue- 
tarif bill; but even if they have, and its effect has been to decrease 
the price of the articles which are purchased by the American 
farmer and the American laborer, what benefit is it to him so 
long as he has not the money with which to purchase? I think 
the American farmer of this country has at this day discovered 
the fact that he can afford to pay a little more for his suit of 
clothes, that he can afford to pay a little more for his farming 
machinery, if he can but get 30 cents a pound for his wool and 75 


or 80 cents a bushel for his barley; that he is benefited but nr 
little by a policy which enables him to get a suit of clothes a little 
cheaper and at the same time decreases the price of everything 
which he has to sell. 

And the same principle can be applied to the laborer. What 
consolation is it to him that he can obtain his meat, his flour, and 
his elothing somewhat cheaper if thereby he is turned out of em- 
ployment? Give back to the laboring men of the country the 
wages of 1892, and they will gladly perse farmer a fair price for 
the products of the farm. Give the laborer the good wages and 
steady employment which he had under the system of protective 
tariff, and he will take care of the surplus products of the farm, 
consume 25 per cent more flour, twice as much meat, butter, and 
cheese, and thus restore the prices of 1892. Give the American 

ple labor wherewith they can earn the old wages, relieve them 

rom this four years of lenten season of fasting under Democratic 

E. and they will settle the question of overproduction in short 
order. 

During the campaign of 1896 the Popocratic orators went 
through the country and preached to the farmers and to the la- 
boring men generally that the way to make them rich was to call 
50 cents' worth of silver a dollar, and thus double the price of 
everything which the farmer had to sell and also the price of a 
day's wages. It always seemed to me that if that was the way to 
make men rich, it was very foolish to MM making a dollar out 
of 50 cents' worth of silver; that it would be just as easy to go fur- 
ther and make a dollar out of 25 cents' worth of silver, and by that 
means quadruple the price of everything which the farmer had to 
sell and relatively increase the price of a day's wages. We might 
go still further and call an old-fashioned copper cent a dollar, and 
in that way enable the farmer to get $100 a bushel for his wheat 
and the laborer $100 a day wages. But the people of this country 
were not deceived by rd such logic as this. They were never 
convinced that they could be made rich by debasing the currency 
or by calling an inch a foot or a pound a ton. The farmer knows 
that in 1892 his dollar was as asitisnow,in this country or in 
any other market of the world, and that it contained 100 cents in 
value then just as it contains 100 cents in value now; and by look- 
ing over his old market report he sees that he sold his farm products 
five years ago for just about twice as much as he is able to sell 
them for to-day, and that he received his pay in the good, old- 
fashioned dollar, which was worth 100 cents. The same may be 
said of the laboring man. He looks back five years and remem 
that he received at that time almost twice as much for his day’s 
wages; that he had plenty to do, and that when he received hi 
pay Saturday night he received it in dollars which were worth 100 
cents, Then I take it for granted that the farmers and laboring 
men of this country have not been convinced that they are going 
to be benefited by the debasing of our currency, but the experience 
of the past has taught them that they can be benefited by a return 
to that same policy which made them so prosperous for the gen- 
eration before 1892. 

In the last election the American people spoke with one voice, 
and spoke so loudly that this Congress ought to hear them; and 
they said that they wanted to get out of the barren wilderness of 
free trade and into the good old fertile fields of protective tariff. 
Let us get there, and get there quickly. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. MoDOWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Me DOWELL said: 

. CHAIRMAN: I must admit that I am greatly surprised at the 
provisions of the tariff bill under consideration. "1 supposed that 
our Republican friends had learned from their experience with 
the tariff act of 1890 that the American people will not approve of 
high protective-tariff schedules, made especially to favor manu- 
facturers, trusts, and combinationsat the expenseof the producers. 
It has been quite generally published in the papers over our 
country that the tariff bill which would be in this extra 
session would be a moderate one, and that any other kind would 
notdo. But here we have one presented whose rates are higher 
than the McKinley Act. This is not what the people of this coun- 
try expect nor want. They say, Give us a moderate tariff bill, 


one that will raise sufficient revenue to carry on the Government, 
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economically administered; one that will not discriminate in favor 
of any class against another class.” 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is so obnoxious in its prov iton that a 
number of rig S are condemning it severely in this House. 
It is evident, if an opportunity was given to members outside of 
the committee to amend the bill, that it would be greatly changed 
for the better before it would leave this House. The majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee have not only dy pag a bill of 
their liking, but they are determined that it be railroaded 
through this legislative body under arbitrary rules that preclude 
any just amendments. ; 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. DINGLEY] says the object 
of this bill is to raise more revenue than we are getting and to 
encourage the industries of the United States. How inconsistent 
these claims are! This bill has been modeled upon the McKinley 
bill, and one of the objects of that bill was to reduce the revenue, 
for it was admitted that we were piling up a surplus in the Treas- 
my that was not only unnecessary but dangerous. The McKinley 

ill did reduce the revenue. Hence the logical conclusion must 
be that this bill (the Dingley bill) will not increase the revenue. 
The effect of a high protective tariff is to shut out imports, and 
hence to reduce revenue. 

However, Mr. DINGLEY says it is estimated that the pending bill 
enacted into law would yield an increase of about $113,000,000. 
Granting this to be true, Mr. Chairman, will it not be difficult to 

t the plain, hard-thinking pepe to see the necessity for with- 

wing from the business channels of this country $113,000,000 
more of circulation when there is at present more than $218,000,000 
inthe Treasury? With greater economy in public expenditures, 
there will be no need for additional revenue. The farmers of this 
nation and the laboring men of various occupations have, by 
stern necessity, been compelled to practice economy. They are 
3 economy in governmental affairs. What think you 


res alie have said had they witnessed the awful example of 
reckless extravagance here a few days ago, when four t appro- 
riation bills, ag: ating $78,000,000, were rushed ough this 


ouse by the majority, without giving 148 new members of this 
body an opportunity to examine the bills? Do you call this legis- 
lating for the interests of the people? The chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee [Mr. CANNON] admitted that $5,000, or 
more might be stricken from one of these bills if time should be 
given for consideration of the bill; yet he was unwilling to allow 
more than forty minutes to the discussion of the bill. It looks 
very bad indeed when one of these appropriation bills carries 
with it an appropriation fora public building in the chairman's 
owntown. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Democratic members of this House 
have had applied to them by the venerable members of this as- 
sembly all sorts of uncomplimentary epithets, such as fools, igno- 
ramuses,and monkeys. Itisan old custom that when persons are 
beaten in argument, or can not justify their actions, they resort 
to calling names. That was true last fall The advocates of the 
gold standard could not meet the ents of their opponents, 
so they resorted to the practice of calling them anarchists, revo- 
lutionists, and repudiationists. arg erroe to think that because 
they won last fall, the same kind of tactics will carry this iniqui- 
tous tariff bill through Congress. 

In the debate on this bill we have heard that oft-repeated and 
false statement that Democrats are free traders. Ichallengeany- 
one to prove by Democratic legislation or platforms of the party 
that the Democratic party has ever advocated free trade. It is 
true that some Democrats believe in free trade. It is also true 
that some Republicans believe in free trade, I am not a free 
trader, but I am opposed to tariff schedules that will foster trusts, 
and that I thoroughly believe a high protective tariff will do. 

The only kind of a tariff act that will stand in this country is 
one that will provide enough revenue to meet the expenses of the 
Government, including the public debt and interest thereon, and 
one that equitably distributes the protection given. The Wilson 

bill is a protective measure. With a few changes in it I believe it 
would be one of the most just revenue bills ever enacted. With 
wool on the dutiable list and a few other changes, the Wilson bill 
would prove quite satisfactory to the farmers of Ohio. 

While the Dingiey bill places wool on the dutiable list, it has not 
the schedules as by the woolgrowers. In this the committee 
has favored the woolen manufacturers. 

Some of the advocates of this pending bill have talked much 
about doing something to benefit the farmers. Toone who knows 
something of the farmers'interests, what they have to sell and 
what they have to buy, it is plain that these would-be friends of 
the farmers either do not know what they are talking about or 
do not mean what they say. How can you benefit the farmer by 
making him pay more for everything he has to buy and not in- 
creasing the price of the products he for sale? is bill will 
increase the price of articles he must buy. You trytodeceive him 
by placing a duty on wheat, corn, and other products, the prices 
of which are not affected by tariff legislation. 


If some of our Republican friends are really desirous of helping 
the farmer, let them join hands with us—Democrats, Silverites 
and Populists—and give the country some wholesome financial 
legislation. The farmers of this T will not be prosperous 
as long as we continue under the suicidal policy of the single gold 
standard. If the question were submitted to-day to the farmers 
and laborers of America whether we need tariff legislation or 
financiallegislation to bring good times, their answer would be 
for the latter. 

Why do not the advocates of this bill be honest and frank in 
stating the purposes of the measure? Why do they not say it is 
to enable the trusts and great corporations to get back the millions 
they contributed to the last Presidential campaign? This is the 
view the people take of this bill. 

I again state that for the purpose of raising the necessary reye- 
nue and giving the 8 required by our industries a few 
modifications of the Wilson-Gorman Act would meet the require- 
ments. This work could be done in a short time by the House, 
and by so doing we would send a bill to the Senate which I be- 
lieve would meet its approbation. Itis the height of political 
folly to attempt to reenact the McKinley bill, or, what is worse, a 
bill that carries higher rates than the McKinley Act. I say this 
kind of legislation will not bring prosperity to the country, butit 
will bring agitation and ruination. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON: Woo Wi KITGOHIN; 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. KITCHIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the limited time (five minutes) permissible 
to me in this debate, I shall not undertake to discuss the question 
ortostate the many reasons which impel me to vote against the 
unjust and oppressive billnow pending. The rates imposed upon 
some articles meet my approval, but in my opinion the main pro- 
visions of the bill are against the people and in favor of the trusts 
andplunderers. A tariff for revenue, with its necessary incidental 

rotection, is right; but a tariff for protection, with its necessary 
incidentalrevenue, is based upon afalse, corrupt, and trust-serving 
principe, and is wrong. The financial question is the great issue 
ore the people, and this effort of the Republicans to bring the 
tariff to the front will fail. The ple, irrespective of parties, 
will continue to agitate the financial question until relief is had 
and an era of prosperity begins. Ishall, with a solemn sense of 
duty, vote against this Dingley bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to navo printen, in connection with my 
remarks, an article which I received a few days ago from a gentle- 
man in my State who has given much study to the tariff. Ido 
not approve of all that is in this article, but do approve its general 
tendency, and desire its publication on account of the clearness 
and vigor with which many fundamental principles are set forth 
in it. 

It is as follows: 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF NOT THE REMEDY. 


The pretended protection extended to American labor is one of the most 
unrighteous impositions and frauds ever inflicted upon a people. If protec- 
tion were right in itself, and morally and politically no invasion of the inal- 
ienable rights ofa le, yet as advocated and practiced in this country itisa 
great moral and poli wrong. The idea of keeping foreign is out of 
this country to protect American labor, and at the same time allow the im- 
portation of foreign labor to compete with American labor, on equal terms, 
is a novel way of protecting American labor, a fraud upon pean a and fair 
dealing, and a commentary on patriotism. 

It is impossible to frame a poA law that will not favor monos 
olies, trusts, and money combines, because any tax on a foreign article w 
raise the price of the same home article to the extent of the „either di- 
rectly or indirectly. The home producers will combine and not sell for more 
than a fraction less than the foreigner could sell for, and this combination of 
home manufacturers at once becomes a trust. ) 3 

But one serious question confrunts the Administration. It must restore 
the parity between national expenditures and national receipts. Any tax 
that does not bring in revenues sufficient to meet the current p" isa 
failure. For the last four years the receipts of the Government have con- 
tinually decreased, while the 8 of the Government have increased 


and equitable way is to reduce paises to 
a parity or soap care with the incoming revenues. This could and ought 
to be don e expenses of the Government are at least $100,000,000 more 
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than they ought to be, and this amount could easily be lo: 


off, greatly to 
the advantage of the people and to the mend morality, and stability of 
the Government. But the history of the Republican party is not such as to 
encourage the hope of such a reasonable, just, right, and patriotic course. 
They have universally, when in power, increased expenses and raised taxa- 
tion and made the burdens of the people heavier. t this time their ad- 
vent to power is surrounded with difficulties never before in this country 
confronting any party. The very means pro by the incoming Admin- 
istration to relieve the situation brought the Government into its present 
financial troubles. The time been in our history when an increase in the 
tariff rates would increase the revenues, but that time is behind us. The 
rates of tariff taxation have been so often increased until these rates under 


prohi these goods and cut off or greatly lessen the reve- 
nues inst of increasing them. But this is the remedy demanded by man- 
actories, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, syndicates, trusts, and 
so-called business men, and it is exactly what Mark Hanna and McKinley 
have promised, and the very bed rock and foundation of their elevation to 
power. The 5 party is pledged to the single gold standard and to 
u higher protectivo-tariff measure than the Wilson law. 

ow, there is nothing more clear to the mind of an honest, thinking, polit- 
ical economist or an honest, patriotic statesman than the fact that the single 


gold. standard and the McKinley law and the Wilson law are responsible for 
he deficit in the Treasury, the stagnation and demoralization of business, the 


low pace labor and commodities and agricultural products, and the gen- 
eral ptcy and ruin abroad in the land. And yet the only remedy pro- 
posed for these evils, and the only relief for the people, is the existing gold 
standard and the existing Wilson law, with an increase of the burdens of 
both. An increase of the tariff will probably decrease the revenues from that 
source. A tariff so high as to prevent importation will, of course, cut off rey- 
enues. If no goods are md from tonsa countries into this country, of 


course no taxes will be I» d at our ports. e lower the rate of duties the 
more goods that will be imported. e higher the rate of duties the less the 
amount of goods that will be imported. e more goods imported under a 


for revenue the greater the amount of revenue received. The fewer 
imported the less the revenue received. 

A protective tariff discourages importation, and, as a rule, the less the 
importation the less the revenue. A prohibitory tariff stops revenue en- 
tirely. If no goods come in, no revenue will come 

Notariff tax atall would invite foreign importation and bring in norevenue. 

'This, the protective-tariff advocates claim, would destroy American manu- 
facturing industries, because, they say, our le can not compete in manu- 
facturing industries with France, Germany, land, and other nations. 
This may be so, and I reckon isso. But the reason it is so is use we have 

rotected our manufacturers from competition with the outside world at 
the expense of the consumers until our manufacturers, like a hothouse 

w outside of a hothouse or a hot climate. They have been 
ostered by the Government until tbey rely upon legislation 


or profits, life, and existence. 

They are like unto a spoiled child, who has been petted, humored, and 
cared for by his parents so long and faithfully that when thrown upon his 
ogs and ges his own worthlessness and 


own resources he goes to the 
misfortune to his parents. 

These Y ete noe have been 8 at the expense of the people, for near 
one hun years, and if they can not competa now with the outside world, 
they ought to go out of business. One hun years is long enough to learn 


to as possi. 
good of the whole. In bth bond these taxes and locating these burdens, they 
ought to be so levied and located as to bear upon all alike. Noclass ought 


to be exempt from its proportionate part of the burdens; and no individual 
or class o' t to be permitted to m: ribute or contributions upon any other 
individual or class. Now, if this true, the principles of pro on are 
wro! 


n rse. 

It admitted that in the pogany it was expedient and good policy to 
aid in some way, by law, enterp g citizens who would risk their capital in 
experimenting and starting new industries. But this aid and protection 
ought to be limited for a period of years, until the new enterprise should get 
under headway or on its feet, and not extend forever. But in this age and 
generation, when our manufacturers are competing in all the markets of the 
world with all nations, any protection for protection's sake is downright 
robbery in open daylight; and yet the present Administration is pledged: to 
foster this principle. 

As we said in the beginning of this article, the questions presented by 
McKinle and Clevelandism are serious in their effects and solutions. 

If McKinley and his people were wise, they would not take any more risk 
on en the tariff, but would lay a new tariff on things not produced in 
this country. Such a tariff would be purely a tariff for revenue. A small 
tariff or tax on coffee and tea and the spices, and on other things not grown 
or produced in the United States, would relieve the Treasury at once. But 
this is not Ld ey rend doctrine, nor is it in accord with their platform, their 
3 pledges, or their traditions; nor would such a tariff be accepted by 

e trusts, syndicates, and combines who elected Mr. HANNA and Mr. Mc- 


Kinley. í 

A higher tax on imported must be levied, not to raise revenue, but 
to decrease the revenues of the Government and to increase the revenues of 
the home manufacturers, combines, syndicates, and trusts. The idea of 
revenue to the Government does not enter into the idea of protection per se. 

Protection means keeping out of foreign goods and the raising prices of 
homemade goods. And this means less revenue to the Government and more 
revenue to the maker of American goods; and this means that the consumers 
of homemade pocas will pay two prices for their goods, not one to the Gov- 
ernment and the other to the maker of the American goods, but both prices 
to the American manufacturer. 


Now, there is a medium between protection 
and free trade, Neither. 


rotection nor free trade means revenue. There is 


a line between the two; if followed, will mean revenue. 
Protection that — out foreign will not raise revenue. Free trade 
that admits goods without a duty will not raise revenue. But a duty or tax 


not so high as to exclude goods nor so low as to fall short of revenue would 
be a tax for revenue. 

A tariff that would admit forei 3 in fair competition with American 
goods in American markets woul the largest amount of revenue, and 
at the same time would not destroy our home industries nor give them an 
undue advantage over other citizens. They would, however, still have an 
advantage over all other citizens, equal or about equal to the amount of the 
tariff duty levied. But under our system of f practiced, this 
seems unavoidable. A tariff so arranged and adjusted, and placed oa all 
articles of every kind sufficiently low to allow the easy importation of De. 
would be a revenue tariff. If such a tariff would — $250,000, of 
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revenue, it would be equal to $250,000,000 of protection to American manu- 
facturers. And this $230.000,000 would be added to the price of the imported 

and the consumers of these goods would have it to pay. But this is 
not half the story. If we used only imported goods, this burden would fall 
on all consumers 0. 

But the truth is we use in the United States more than ten times as man 
American-made goods as we do of foreign-made goods; therefore we woul 
pay ten times two hundred and fifty millions as tribute to American manu- 
Ire in addition to the two hundred and fifty millions paid the Govern- 
ment. 

This is accomplished by 5 8 the devil around the stump. 

The amount of tax put on each article imported into this country and paid 
over to the Government is placed by the home manufacturers as an addi- 
tional value of their goods, and the consumers of their ao pay this addi- 
tional value placed on them by vicious legislation. And this is what is called 

rotection, and this is what protection means. It means to rob the millions, 

y and under cover of law, for the thousands. Protection means to add to 
the wealth of the wealthy and to take from the poe and needy that which 
they have. And this is what McKinleyism and Clevelandism are pledged to 
do. To accomplish this McKinley was elected. 

But sup; we are right in our theory that a high tariff will not bring in 
revenue, and McKinleyism is substituted for Wilsonism, and the revenues 
should continue to fall off. as they certainly will? The revenues fell off under 
the McKinley law, they fell off under the Wilson law, and they will fal! short 
underany law as protective asthe Wilson law. Whatapredicament McKinley 
and his people be in! Like Cleveland, they will forced to sel! bonds, 
and, like Cleveland, they will be driven into outer darkness. Nothing buta 
revenue tariff and the restoration of silver will ever permanently replenish 
the ry and restore prosperity to the country. Four years of Cleve- 
landism under protectionism and goldbugism ought to have convinced the 
American e of this truth. But it did not, and it was predetermined that 
havefour years more of protection and goldbugism to bring 

ow we assert that no tariff laid on the importation 
of foreign goods the like of which is made in this country, can produce rev- 
enue enough to defray the current expenses of this Government, which bas 
for its purpose the protection of American-made goods. 

We lay down another pro; tion, the truth of which can not be success- 
fully denied. We assert that no tariff law can be so framed (levying a duty 
on foreign-made goods) as to furnish a sufficient amount of revenue to pa 
the current expenses of this Government without . country wit. 
foreign-made goods; and if this be true, the theory of protection must break 
down of its own inherent dead weight. As soon as the floodgates are opened, 
as they must be sooner or later, the protectionists must swamped ina 


galt of darkness and des . Wemusthaverevenue. The Supreme Court 
as decided it can not collected from property or the income on prop- 
erty; the C have exempted all or nearly bonds from taxes. go 


the bulk of the taxes must come from duties on tariff on foreign importations, 
and these duties or taxes must be so low as to invite and encour: foreign 
importation. Now, if the importation of foreign goods is invi and en- 
cow „what will become of these hothouse plants located in this country 
around which a stone wall has stood for near one hundred years, and for 
whose defense and protection the people have been taxed hundreds of millions 


of dollars? 
The storms are gathe The clouds are thickening. The elements are 
darkening. The winds and rains will soon descend upon the heads of the 


rulers of this and all other lands. They have about run their course. The 
day of retribution is fast . e Babylon, with all her glory, pride, 
beauty, and poen is locked upinthe archives of time. Greece, Athens, Car- 
thage, with their wealth. learning, science, splendid manhood, and invincible 
courage and chivalry on the field of battle, are numbered among the dead and 
forgotten. Rome, with her legions and eagles. the conqueror of the world, 
the mistress of the seas, the master of the earth, the heavy tread of whose 
legions made the earth tremble, totter, and fall, with all her magnificent 


wealth, splendor, and power, with her eighteen hundred millions of gold and 
silver. with her Pompeys and Cæsars, is catalogued and archived among the 
things that were, have n, are not, and will be no more. The same causes 


that sapped the foundations, corrupted the public morals, overthrew and 
wrecked these once powerful and almost invincible kingdoms and inscribed 
on their hecatombs ** Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin," and spread the sheet of 
oblivion over their moldering. crumbling remains are to-day sapping and ruin- 
ing the foundations of this mighty Republic, and guawing with hyena.and 
ghoulish greed at its very vitals, And unless there is a reformation,a re- 
versalof the order of things, a regeneration and redemption of the public 
morals, publie honesty, public virtue, and the patriotism that moves and con- 
trols the officials in the executive, legislative, and judicial departments of 
this Republic, it must and will follow in the footsteps of its predecessors and 
go the way they went, and be numbered reu the dead and dying. 

But you wile son me. I have wandered from the subject in hand, and 
will return to it at once. Wisdom, statesmanship, and patriotism would 

st that the quickest, speediest, and most honest and patriotic war. to 
relieve the Treasury and aid the cause of reform and help the toiling millions 
would be to curtail expenses. Fifteen millions of dollars could be saved to 
the annually by lopping off that amount from the river and harbor 
bill, or rather from the river and harbor steal. At least that amount could 
be saved to the taxpayers annually for the next ten years in the item of public 
buildings alone. m millions could be lopped off annually from the Army, 
Navy, and coast defenses, and the service be better by suc. lopping. From 
ten to twenty millions of dollars could be saved in the Pension rtment, 
if it were not for the effort made by Congressmen to have themselves 
reelected by pandering to the old-soldier element of the country. 

We are morethanthirty years away from the war, and yet the pension list 
is larger than it was ten years ago. Judging from the pension list, soldiers 
never die; or if they do. two new pensioners appear on the list for every old 
one that dies. There is pomothiing wrong, miserably wrong, rotten in the 
Pension De ment, and it seems that no political party has ever had the 
manhood, the moral courage, and patriotism to tackle the wrong. There 
could be more than ten millions in the various departments of the Govern- 
ment without detriment to the service. Ten per cent lopping off all along 
the lines, up one side and down the other, would more than supply the an- 
nual deficiency without interfering with specified subjects above named. 
The Government, like a prudent individual or housekeeper, ought to live 
within the limits of its income, and there is but one of two ways to do this. 
The first and most honorable way is to curtail ex es, 'The second isto 
increase the income, and if this can not be done, the expenses ought to be 
shortened. But instead of practicing. rigid economy in times of great dis- 
tress, with both the people and the Government, it seems our lawmakers be- 
come more extravagant. effort was made a short time ago in Vongressto 
increase the public debt more than $100,000.600, and put the same in the pock- 
ets of a set of public plunderers who, together with their ancestors, have al- 
Pr Tr dap defrauded, and 9 the Government out of more than 


The Government can not pay its debts, if called on in the next five years. 
The Government to-day owes more than $890,000,000 of interest-bearing out- 
standing bonds. It has $350,000,000 of outstandin . 
backs, and 5120, 000, 00 outstanding noninterest- ing Treasury no or 


i 


certificates 

Repu party say is redeemable in gold coins, at the pleasure and option 
of the holders, making in all $1,800,000.000 of outstanding obligations against 
the Treas of the Government, and to meet and ay this enormous and 
stupendous debt we have the pitiful and small sum of $150.000,000 of gold in 
the vaults of the Government. And with these undisputed facts staring the 
American le in the our lawmakers are approp: and er 
ing about 000,000 ann y, and are collecting the same a down- 
trodden, 8 and helpless 8 Under the it is 
remarkable that no serious move or effort has been or is made in Con- 
reduce the expenses of the Government within the limits of its revenues. 

t will require caution, esse I wisdom, patriotism, and the hest 
order of statesmanship and generalship to lead the Government out of the 
wilderness und the people out of their distressing surroundings. 

And we do not believe it is 8 of accomplishment without greatly 
increasing the number of real dollars in existence and greatly de 
their purchasing power and spprecieting the ccr vers pomor of labor an 
commodities, so that a dollar of labor or commodities wiil go further in pay- 
ing expenses, salaries, incomes, annuities, and debts. . 

Bar we are not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, nor are we wise above 
other men of equal information. Therefore we may be mistaken in our 
views, and we hope and trust we are; because. if we are not, there is nolight 
ahead—nothing but darkness, as far as our understanding can penetrate. 
consume 


better the financial condition of the le or Government now. The disease 
is of too long duration and is too and deep-seated to be affected by so 
simple a remedy. 

It will require a more drastic treatment, a more powerful and far-reaching 


remedy, to restore the patient to full health and Minar. 
If Mr. McKinley really means to do all in his power to relieve both the 
le and the Government from this nightmare of an prep this cloud of 
9 — —— that hangs over all Europe and America, let him diligently and 
earnestly seek the cause (for he has not yet discovered it), and then bend all 
his energies to the removal of that cause. Then, and not till then, will Pom 
perity return to this people and the mills start their joyful humming. iis 
can not run on full time and full wagas unless their owners can sell the out- 
put. They can not seil their output unless the people are able to buy and 
consume, 

If the farmers and laborers can not sell what Ray promos for more than 
the cost of production, how can they buy the products of the mills? And if 
our mills run on full time and full pay, y can produce more than 
our people can consume under the gold standard, and if this is so, where are 
the purchasers and consumers to come from to buy and consume the imported 
goods upon vires McKinley proposes to levy and collect his revenues for the 

vernmen 

One is as certain as day and night—our people can not consume the 
products of our home mills if run on full time, and in addition thereto buy 
re 8 enough foreign -· made goods to raise revenues enough to run the 

overnmen 

This is certain, and the McKinley fellows had as well realize the truth and 
seek revenues from some other source. taxes over and above 20 per cent 

goods and raise the balance of the revenues 
from the wealth of the country. 


Every man in all the land ought vid x Aree Ml phe ed e ia d 
and nation. It is right. Not to do it is wrong. And if the Constitution 
will not permit oper to be taxed to ae e Government it ought to 
be amended at once. the Constitution will permit it, then the Supreme 
Court ought to be reorganized at as early a day as possible so tnat the Con- 

-stitution can be upheld. When a nation produces and is capable of produc- 
ing more than it can consume, it is im for that nation to collect reve- 
nues sufficient to p the expenses of the Government on the importation of 
articles the like of which is abundantly made in this country and at the same 
time keep its own mills at work. 

Either our mills must stop or we must stop importing the same kind of 
goods e at home. If you want revenue, goods must come in. If you 
want to run home mills on full time, then you must stop the importation of 
foreign goods. If we only made half enough to supply the demand (as we 
did twenty and ud years ago), then we could import the other half. But 
our mills can more than supp y the demand, except in woolens, and in two 
years more we will supply e demand in woolens. A tax for revenue will 
(we admit) raise enough money to run the Government. But that tax must 
be laid on goods and co not produced in the United States. 

How does it benefit us to pay, 1 to 50 cents more per for cloth, accord- 
ing to quality, because of the tariff? It might benefit the mill owner, and 

ght enable him to give his laborers a few cents more per day; but if for 
the purpose of incr the mill owner's profits the consumers of these 

are thereby compelled to pay higher prices for them, we would be 
greatly ob! to some e to explain how these consumers of these 
protected goods are benefited by paying more money for them. 

All this agitation and distressing lamentation about protecting American 
tenor and industries is nonsense, hypocritical, and misleading from our stand- 

nt. 
Pot isa shrewd scheme adopted by the mill owners and capitalists to de- 
ceive, cheat, and defraud the ple. Itis a plot and injected 
into the Constitution by construction and interpretation, t the people 
may be robbed under the cover of law, and under the flimsy pretext of tak- 

care of the general welfare" of the people. The common sense of every 
intelligent, honest man revolts at the idea or suggestion of protecting one 
individual at the expense of another, one class at the expense of another. 
one community at expense of another, one section at the expense of 
another, or one State at the pene of another State. 

To prevent protection to individuals, classes, or States, in contradistinc- 
tion to others, was the leading thought and the substantive idea uppermost 
in the minds of our forefathers when they framed the Constitution. 

To prevent taxation without representation or compensation apt our 
9 a and promu ^ te the 9 of ass — 

o abolish favo primogen , special privileges, class on, 
and to break down all ers and to remove all obstructions the 
avenues of business and political equality, and from the road to individual 
success and national independence, induced our Revolutionary ancestors to 
take up arms against the mother country. 

Now, to acere that we desire to return, or that the framers of the Con- 
stitution and ers of — 585 ublic ever intended that we should return, 


war, is too unreasonable, absurd, and i 

creature. As soon as agitation and edu- 
cation and the low prices of labor and agricultural prance open the eyes of 
the le to the real the rapid strides being 
e toward centralizati Vere tege eed pom they will not be 
long in imitating — set by our Revolutionary fathers. And the 


sooner 


the protectionists, goldbugs, and their leaders discover or learn this 

. = mend their ways the better it will be for them, their wealth, and 
country. 

The Amsrican people are very conservative, long su Reriows and 3 


ing, but when patience ceases to be a virtue, and pat 
ce — becom ay. 


the Executive, and the Supreme Court 


are to the people of Uni States. Her revenue laws were lenient and 
merciful in comparison to the revenue laws of the United States he bur- 
dens she u the people of the colonies for national expenses were 


1 ht and easily borne in comparison to the taxes and burdens placed upon 
the people of the States by ign, — English taxes and duties on the colo- 


her hand upon the rich as well as upon the r. She 
discriminated — none when she need 
lects more than 


ted all alike and 
revenues. And to-day she col- 
of her revenues from the incomes of her weal 


rink, 
boat, banker, bondholder: 
dealer in Seow d kind of commodities, 


the Government. 
The last man who bu 


and retail merchant; every 
every middleman between the manu- 
collector for the manufacturer as well as 


goods 
try equal or nearly equal to the tariff duties paid to the Government on for- 


eign-made goods imported. And the only reason the people have submitted 
so long to national and outrage is because they can not fully com- 
rehend how the revenues of the Go min 


e of the commodities they buy and consume; nor can they full 
understand how th bo 
mill men, 


or plunder for the other. 
soon as they are fully educated on the subject of taxation, and how and 
from whom it is gathered, these wrongs and outrages will cease, and not 
until then. To prove the truth of the assertions above, we will select a hat, a 
pair of shoes, and a suit of clothes. We will say the hat is worth in Liver- 
pool $1, the shoes $1, the suit of woolen clothes $. Now, if the Government 
of the United States will permit the importer to bring these in this 
country without paying a duty on them—that is, admit them free of tax or 
duty—our retail merchants could sell these articles to the consumers for cash, 
x yd hat for $1.35, the shoes for $1.35, and the suit of clothes for $6.75. 
is would be a profit of 45 per cent for the importer and the merchant. 
Now, take the same articles and place zn them a tariff duty of 43 cent, 
which is the present average rates on imported goods. That would make 
the hat cost the consumer, allowing the same profits to the importer and 
the merchant as before, $1.93; the shoes, $1.93, and the suit of clothes, $9.65. 
Without any tariff the three articles would cost the consumer $9.45; with 
the tariff they would cost $13.57: with no tariff, the consumer saves on the 
three articles $4.06; with the tariff duties on, he loses $4.08. Now, this is the 
meaning of protection. It means that the homemade goods will sell for 
exactly the same price as the imported goods, because the importer and the 
home dealer will agree to sell for the same price. If not, the homemade 
poa would svon, by competition, drive out and k out all ign goods. 
ut they pool their issues, and the Ld arog makes 10 per cent clear profit 
and the maker of homemade goods es 53 per cent profit, provided it cost 
omens to make a hat, a pair of shoes, and a suit of clothes in England as 
Te. 


Now, we have the raw materials, with few excepti athome. Wehave 
the finest, the latest improved, and best machinery in the world. We have 
the finest mechanics, and skilled scientific workmen in the world. 
We have more water power and the finest water power on the top side of 
God's footstool, ST sinasa: to turn every machine in all Asiu, Africa. 
Europe, and all of both North and South America. We are now makiug and 
selling cultural implements, woolen and cotton fabrics of all kinds, and 
every kind of machinery from a sewing machine to a 100,000-horsepower 
engine, in competition with all the world. We have a climate unsurpassed 
for ee ee ertt and cheap li it being neither too cold nor 
too hot—a te and country subject to neither droughts, famines, ti- 
pos: epidemics, nor reip is es. eneither have nor need a large d- 


and inexhaustible 
to clothe and cattle eno: th a cotton- ucing 
capacity ample and sufficient to uce cotton enough to clothe the entire 
world, we can compete with all civilized nations of the earth. Andif we 
can not, with our hunüred years of experience and greatness, we 
o ied retire from the contest. We ought not to follow any business in 
which a hundred years of rience and competition and protection have 


not placed us in the front ran. 

Underall the circumstances surrounding the United States we ask, and 
we ask in all seriousn: why should any industry in this and generation 
be protected over and above any other industry? Why should any ! 
privileges, advantages, . and benefits be granted by 1 la- 
tion to any , profession, business, or avocation? Why should the laws 
discriminate one business or class and in favor of another business or 
class? If all could be protected exactly alike and to the same extent, no ono 
would be benefited and no one would be , and if no one in contradis- 
tinction to anyone else was either benefited or by protection or non- 
protection, no one would want either protection or nonprotection. But the 
very meaning of the phrase “tariff for protection“ means and intends to 

ve one man, or class, or section, or business, or industry an epis gr and 

nefit over other men, classes, sections, esses, and industries. If this is 
not so, why ask for protection, why demand or desire a thing which is of no 
service or benefit? Protection is a genteel, gentlemanly way of Lye a 
man's labor or property without compensation. Protection isa decent mode, 
devised by the cunning, Td greedy, to pluck the money out of one 
man's et and transfer it the pockets of others without detection or 
prosecution. Protection is the constitutional and modus randi 
whereby robbery is authorized, Christianized, civilized, and legal $ 

Now, in order to understand the magnitude of the wrongs inflicted upon 
the people by the us Lue ige take system, as we understand it, let us 
return for a moment to our hat, shoes, and suit of clothes. We have seen 
X Gy the consumer $4 more under the protective system than under 

e free-trade system. 

Our population is about 80,000,000 in the United States. Assume that both 
male and female, white and black, little and big, rich and r, all consume 
just one hat, one pair of shoes. 


one dress or suit of clothes every twelve 
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extra cost to each individual because of the tariff would be $4, 

$320,000.000. Now, DUIDE, this 
because our calculation did not include one-third or one- 
ou have the sum 


months, the 

and to the Lese people it would be 

Lr € by five. 
o! 


crease, because of the „which is $800,000.000 clear steal from the 
earningsof the people, or, to put it in a more teel phraseology, clear legis- 
lative profits to the mill owners of the Uni States. I could write a month 
on this subject and not exhaust the arguments and reasons ag t it, nor 
retail half its wrongs, oppressions, and outrages. But I have said enough to 
ve my convictions against this national, local, and individual crime known 
the euphonious name, "protective tariff,” which has deceived and 
wronged, and will deceive and wrong, more people than the phrase honest 
money. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON.—PHILLP. B. EOW; 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States. 
Mr. LOW said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is no subject of national legislation that 
has been thrashed as much, both in and out of Congress, as tariff. 
Statistics have been exhausted to sponsor arguments for and 
against tariff measures, and to speak on this great question means 
to repeat what has often been said in this historic Chamber. It 
is not my purpose to hew along the line of Government statistics, 
but to touch upon conditions that have existed in the past, and 
which now confront us, as affecting the industrial interests of our 
common country. 

We have a fair land abundant in resources, rich in everything, 
and capable of placing all its citizens above want. Yet on every 
side we have discontentand growing poverty, which indicates that 
something is wrong with our existing economic laws. With the 
experience of the past as a guide, it 
strange that a majority was found in 1892 who were 
follow the lead of tariff reformers under the promise of better 
times. The people who made that majority had to meet the 
blackest disappointment and four years of the hardest struggle 
ever experienced in the business history of these United States, and 
the only grain of satisfaction that protectionists could extract 
from the situation was that those who supported the “ tariff- 
reform ticket had to suffer with the rest of us. They wanted a 
change and got it, and ever since 1892 the people have been think- 
gand reasoning to some p , as results have shown. 

We all know that during the past four years the industrial in- 
terests of this country have been floundering in the Democratic 
morass of hard times. Business men saw their accumulations of 
years melt away; the toiler and wage earner became enforced 
idlers, and were obliged to live upon their small but precious say- 
ings, until they drew their last dollar from the savings bank. 
Then they, with their families in a hungry and scantily clad con- 
dition, were evicted for nonpayment of rent. Why,in New York 
City alone, during the year 1896, there were 53,000 dispossess war- 
rants issued, which means over 260,000 human beings turned into 
the streets during that year. To use an expression made by my 
distinguished friend from Iowa . HEPBURN], “What lullaby 
did the free traders sing " to soothe the anguish and smooth the 
harrowed feelings of those unfortunate and indigent beings? 
After such a period of depression, caused N by existin 
economic conditions, the majority of ie? entes of these Uni 
States, without regard to former political iation, came together 
and in solid phalanx fought during the last Presidential campaign 
for pone that would open up the avenues of prosperity. 
. Their triumph last November was a victory never to be forgot- 
ten. When the verdict was flashed over the wires the day after 
election, people gathered on exchanges, in halls and club rooms, 
and at country cr to rejoice. They sang The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” My country, tis of thee," and after engag- 
ing in other appropriate ceremonies, closed by singing the grand 
old doxology, ‘* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow." Such 
demonstrations were proper, because the cloud of despair which 
had hung over our land for four years was lifted, and under its 
corrugated edges these inspiring words were visible: ** Prosperi 
is nearathand.” New hope filled the American heart. Inside of 
forty-eight hours after the election, capital, which had been lying 
idle in the vaults, manifested signs of uneasiness and seemed ready 
to burst the doors of confinement. Enterprises requiring the em- 
ployment of labor were outlined, and the iron jaws of depression 


id seem more than passing 
willing to 


commenced to relax their hold and recuperation was visible all 
along the line. Despite all the losses and trials the people have had 
to endure, the country is still left to us. Thank God, we have th 
plant safe, which plucky American hearts stand ready to put in 
operation when the opportunity arrives. 

The favorite cry of free traders is that tariff taxes the poor man. 
When I hear such utterances I want to say to them, Hold up 
your right hand and swear that you will tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth." 

My esteemed colleague from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] said that 
we wanted to tax the poor man's blanket. Let me say fo the gen- 
tleman, Tell the whole truth." If we do tax the poor man’s 
blanket, we put money into his pocket not only to pay that tax but 
to support his family and have a little something left for him to put 
into the savings bank. When free traders take the tax off the poor 
man, they also turn his pocket inside out, and he could not buy a 
pair of blankets if they were selling at $1 a bale. 

Taxing the poorman! Did there ever exist a heavier or a more 
unjust and heartrending tax than enforced idleness and an empty 
stomach, which conditions burden the toilers of our country 

through the workings of free-trade laws? Tell the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth. Protection to American industries 
and loyalty to the condition that permits a man to earn his own 
living in his own country, free from foreign competition, is not 
an invention; itis a marine celta that was adopted by our 
Government in 1789, during Washington’s Administration. The 
country at that time was deeply in debt, business at its lowest ebb, 
and not one dollar of revenue coming into the nation’s Treasury. 
The first act by Congress was a tariff levying duties upon 
foreign merchandise. In the preamble it stated, for the en- 
couragement and protection of American manufactures.” James 
G. Blaine said that the first act of Congress was a second declara- 
tion of independence, and 55 was approved by George 
Washington July 4, 1789. e principle of protecting manufac- 
tures and encouraging the maritime interests of America has been 
distinctly proclaimed—the first law enacted by the new Govern- 
ment. It was the corner stone of the republican edifice the pa- 
triots of the Revolution were aiming to construct.” James G. 
Blaine was right. Our forefathers were right. They builded bet- 
ter than they knew, and every time the laws have been changed 
leaving our industries unprotected financial disaster has followed. 

On the other hand, every time a protective tariff has been en- 
forced, prosperity has blossomed throughout the land and employ- 
ment confronted every citizen, creating a demand and supply in 
every line of trade. The people understand this, and this is the 
people’s Congress, a protective Congress, and to it the masses look 
for remedial legislation. 

This bill has been carefully formulated to meet fhe absolute 
requirements of the nation and is before us to be tempered by 

ering it upon the anvil of American interests. The Repub- 
lican party never enacted a law not in line with American prin- 
ciples. It never passed a law that was an advance agent for start- 
ing up English furnaces, at the same time hauling the fires of our 
own. It never issued bonds to meet the necessary expenses of our 
Government in times of On the contrary, it always had 
an earned balance in the Treasury. 

Break the lines of free trade by passing this bill, and make this 
land of ours, under the sunshine of protection, God's country, the 
land of our fathers once more. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. ISRAEL F. FISCHER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 23, 1897, 

On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 

; age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. FISCHER said: j 

Mr. CHARMAN: Believing most sincerely that the country de- 
termined in the recent election that it no longer desired to con- 
tinue under the Wilson-Gorman tariff or under any legislation 
founded on free-trade ideas, and that the Republican ty was 
returned to power to not only vouchsafe the stability of our cur- 
rency, but to enact new legislation on the lines of a protective 
policy, I favor the of this bill. It may be true that it is 
not perfection; that here and there some discrepancies have crept 


ty | in, and that it might be improved in some slight particular, but 
on the whole I believe it to be the very best measure that could 
be framed for the purpose intended and so clearly and succinctly 
set out in the title. 

I have wondered at times while listening to the remarks of 
some of our Democratic friends in their arguments against 


the 
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bill whether they were honest in that opposition or whether the 
simply opposed use the Republican party pro d. Icoul 
not for myself believe that they honestly entertained the idea so 
oft expressed, that the passage of the bin would work great hard- 
ships to the le, and that the next few years would see the 
downfall of the Republican party as the result, for the reason 
that if they really believed that to be the outcome they would be 
highly pleased at the opportunity afforded, and in order to insure 
our defeat facilitate the passage of the measure. 

Truly our friends occupy a most peculiar position. In the midst 
of heated denunciation there frequently occurs confession of vir- 
tue in protection, for you will observe in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina that while he condemns protection to 
manufacturers he calls for protection for the raw materials of his 
State, as does also the gentleman from Georgia. The former went 
even further; he claimed that the system of protection instituted 
by the Republican was roy act for the great wealth of 
the East, and that the South and West were impoverished because 
it did not cover them. Surely this was a most remarkable state- 
mentand confession, so far as it went—that is, that protection did 
protect, and that it did build up prosperity, and that the reverse 
condition existed in sections which were not covered. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina would have shown himself much 
more alive to the needs of his people, and would have proven him- 
self a true guardian of their interests, had he sought to include any 
industry within his State in the bill rather than to oppose its 

assage. 
2 I ao. not speak eps the question because I believe that I could 
say anything or add anything that would strengthen the position 
of the Republican upon this class of legislation, and I am 
forced to say that all of the arguments that have been submitted 
arelikened unto old straw rethrashed. The American people have 
gom to that a d where the question of protective tariff is no 

onger a theory, but is a most decided condition. It has been 
demonstrated to them during the last four years that a removal 
of protective legislation works great hardship and inj 
they no longer theorize, but demand a reenactment of suc 
tective legislation. 

Since the advent of the Democratic party at the time of the 
election of the Fifty-second Congress we have seen only ruin in 
our commercial affairs, and where shops prior thereto were busy 
with the hum of enterprise we have seen nothing since except idle- 
ness And while men were then sought for by the employer, and 
we enjoyed the fruits of prosperity, we have since then seen the 
5 seeking the employers, with results only too well known 
to all of us. 

Our Democratic friends seem to lay great stress upon remarks 
so often made by them during the course of the debate relative to 
protection fostering trusts. It is not necessary to spend any 
amount of time answering the charges, for I consider it only nec- 
essary to remind them that trusts were never more numerous or 
their acts so prolific of beneficial results to their promoters as they 
have been during the past four years, and that their attention 
need simply be called to the fact that throughout the entire Union 
in the legislatures of nearly every State during the past two years 
there have been loud demands for legislation against these trusts. 
The workingman of this country has learned by ample demon- 
stration made by Democratic tariff legislation that the oft-re- 
peated cry thatfree trade was beneficial to him and inade trusts im- 
possible is false, and has concluded and did decide in the elections of 
1894 and 1896 that he wished a return to Republican policy in order 
that he might once more earn a livelihood, which, as a matter of 
right, he was entitled to. 

There are a few provisions in the bill in which I am particularly 
interested, inasmuch as many of ny constituents are engaged in 
the uc peg à provided for. I will address myself first to the duty 
on gold and silver leaf. By reason of the beneficent provisions of 
the McKinley bill manufacturers of this article were enabled to 
find a market in this country for their goods at a fair profit, and 
men and girls employed by them earned a decent livelihood. In 
the Twenty-sixth Ward of Brooklyn, in which I live, many men 
and girls were thus employed, but since the advent of the Wilson 
bill these articles have been purchased from Europe, and our 
shops in consequence were closed most of the time, and when 
open only pondon scanty wages for our people. It seems that 
under the McKinley bill good mechanics averaged about $18 per 
week, whereas under the Wilson bill they averaged about $5 per 
week, and German manufacturers were able to lay down goods 
in this market at a price equal to that formerly paid to our me- 
chanics for their workmanship alone, not taking into considera- 
tion cost of material and rent and profit of the employer. This 
section will once more permit our workingmen to earn wa for- 
merly received by them, and will restore to prosperity in io werd 
alone at least 300 families who have been suffering untold hard- 
ships during the past four yan I had hoped for a little higher 
duty on Dutch metal leaf, but it seems that I must content my- 
self with the rate offered. 

Another industry included in my district and provided for by 


, and 
pro- 


the bill is the braid and straw dyeing, for which a duty of 10 per 
cent is provided. By actual figures, the foreigner could dye and 
deliver these goods in our markets for at least 10 or 12 per cent 
less than we could produce them at home, and the result during 
the past four years has been that our dyers were receiving no work, 
except little odds and ends turned over to them by hat mannfac- 
turers here, who had concluded to alter the colors on straw braids 
which they had in stock. The conditions under which the dyers 
labored were peculiar, inasmuch as they were compelled to pay a 
duty on dyestuffs and pay decent wages to apply them to the arti- 
cle for which they were intended, while European dyers could 
apply them to the articles, paying European wages for work, and 
then land the finished article here free of duty. This was surely 
legislation seemingly enacted to ny American manufacturingin 
the interest of theforeigner, but this will now be changed, and the 
dnty levied by this bill will so even up conditions that hereafter 
this unfair competition will cease. 

This bill also spreads its protection to another industry located 

in the city which I have the honor in part to represent, and which 
affects many of the workingmen therein engaged, who reside in 
my district. Irefer to the tin industry. hen the McKinley 
bill provided a tariff to cover tin, there sprang up in the city of 
Brooklyn one of the largest tin factories in the country, and its 
proprietors, who had formerly been stanch Democrats, recogniz- 
ing that the party to which they were formerly allied was not 
benefiting them by their course, have since supported the Repub- 
lican party, and have never lost an opportunity to praise its policy. 
That industry gave employment to a large 8 of men, and 
has added to the material wealth of our citizens, but since the 
passage of the Wilson law, all has been changed, and this bill 
will again restore it. 
_ The workings of the Wilson bill have proved disastrous even to 
8 for while it is true that the arrangements enabled them 
to bring goods into our market at lower prices than they could 
under a protective tariff, yet the misery which it brought to 
American homes and the panic it caused in our commercial affairs 
have left our people without money wherewith to purchase at any 
price, and one importer whom I know personally has confessed to 
me that he would rather pay $5 more on every $100 worth of goods 
under conditions existing under a protective policy (knowing he 
could bring them into this country and dispose of them amongst 
a prosperous people) than to save that impost and bring them 
into a poverty-stricken country where there is no market, as was 
the case during the existence of the Wilson tariff law. 

The Democratic party,at the time of the adoption of the Wilson 
bill, promised much to the farmers of our country, and predicted 
that its enactment would insure the success of the Democratic 
party, which meant prosperity to them. "They were to have the 
markets of the world thrown open to them under the beneficent 
workings of free trade. Let us observe its workings: 

In 1892 we sold to the world 2,800,075 bushels of barley for 
$1,751,445, while in 1895 we sold only 1,563,754 bushels for $767,218, 
a falling off of 236,321 bushels and a loss of $984,227. 

In 1892 we sold to the world 637,972 bushels of beans and pease 
for $945,707, while in 1895 we sold only 242,082 bushels for $129,006, 
a falling off of 395,290 bushels and a loss of $516,761. 

To show you how farmers captured the markets of the world, I 
wish to call 1 attention to a few more figures. In 1832 foreign 
farmers sold to us 874,050 bushels of beans and pease of the value 
of $957,824, while in 1894, under the Wilson-Gorman tariff, they 
sold us 1,535,913 bushels for $1,548,749. Thus the American farmer 
on this one class of product suffered the loss represented by this 
difference, amounting to $590,925. 

In 1892 we sold in the markets of the world cattle of the value 
of $35,099,095, while in 1895 we sold onl „603,796, a loss of 
nearly $5,000,000. On the other hand, the world” sold to us in 
1892 $47,466 of cattle, while in 1895 "the world” sold to us $765,- 
853, a gain for the foreign dealer of over $718,000. 

In 1892 we raised 70,626,658 acres of corn, amounting to 1,628,- 
464,000 bushels, of the value of $642,146,630, while in 1895 we 
raised 82,075,830 acres of corn, amoung to 2,151,138,580 bushels, 
of the value of $567,509,106. Over 11,000,000 more acres of corn, 
producing over 500,000,000 bushels more in 1895 than in 1892, yet 
the smaller crop of 1892 was worth 875,000, 000 more than the 
Jarger crop of 1595. , 

In 1892 we exported flour of the value of $785,494,928, while in 
1895 we expo: only $751,651,928, a falling off of about $23,000,000. 

In 1892 weraised 150,000,000 bushels of potatoes on 2,411,500 acres, 
worth $100,950,000, while in 1895 we raised 297,237,470 bushels on 
2,954,952 acres, worth only $78.984,901—nearly twice as many 
bushels, yet worth only about $21,000,000 less than the smaller 


crop. 
In 1892 we had 44,938,365 head of sheep, worth $116,131,370, In 
1896 we have only 38,298,783, worth only $65,167,735, only a little 
over half. 
In 1892 we sold to the world wheat to the value of $161,399,132, 
while in 1895 we sold the same commodity to the value of $43,- 
805,663, a loss of over $117,000,000. 
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The Democratic Secretary of Agriculture, in his report of 1893, 


page 48, says: 

The qun then comes up whether some, perhaps much, of this great 
total of annual agricultural imports, aggregating in value some $350,000,000, 
ought not to be produced upon our own soil, in proximity to those of our 
own markets, where this immense demand exists; and the truth is, it could 
&nd should be so grown. 


I desire to read here a table collated by Mr. Nathaniel McKay, 
under date of August, 1896, showing w paid in the United 
States com with those paid in Great Britain. 

Mr. McKay is a gentleman who had devoted much time and 
energy to the investigation of matters of this character, and from 
my knowl of the man, I have no hesitancy in declaring my 
belief in the absolute truthfulness of the statement: 


In the United States a blacksmith receives 102 per cent more than in 
In Ber! United States a bricklayer receives 125 per cent more than in 
the United States a carpenter receives 165 per cent more than in 


England. 
ta the United States a calker receives 126 per cent more than in England. 
In she ee States a conductor (express) receives 349 per cent more than 


In the United States a car driver receives 38 per cent more thanin England. 

um inp Daned States an engineer (locomotive) receives 191 per cent more 
nin 3 

In the United States a fireman receives 188 per cent more than in England. 

e United States a machinist receives 138 per cent more than in 


nd. 
the United States a plasterer receives 111 per cent more than in England. 
In the United States a plumber receives 143 per cent more than in England. 
ud De. Unten States a telegraph operator receives 108 to 54 per cent more 
n En n 
In ec nited States a train dispatcher receives 315 per cent more than in 


Laboring men in London 1,912, 000 
Trades union societies, 519........... 1, 000, 000 
Average pay of English workmen. 
Average pay of American workmen 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM V. SULLIVAN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, — * 


On the bill (H. R.397) to provide revenue for the Government and to enconr- 
age the industries of the United States. 


Mr. SULLIVAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question now pending for consideration 
pa been so 1 discussed by stump speakers during the 

ast canvass, and here by each member on the floor, that one can 

scarcely expect to contribute anything new on the subject; and 
if he expected to do so, that expectation would evidently be 
doomed to disappointment. 

There is, however, one thought in this controversy that sug- 

ts itself—not one vote will changed by all the discussions 
that may be indulged in here upon this measure, because the 
Democrats and their Populist friends and others have been elected 
by their respective constituencies upon definite different lines 
from those written in the bill. 

The line of demarkation between the two great parties is not 
shrouded in mist, or doubt, or difficulty; it is clear, it is deep, and 
suggests the destruction that must follow the passage of this bill. 

Taxation and confiscation are twin brothers. Taxation is only 
tolerable upon the theory of absolute necessity to raise revenue to 
meet the actual requirements of the Government. 

]t has never been, by any disinterested, fair-minded statesman, 
contended thatit was allowable to protect one class at the expense 
of another, no matter under what disguise the evil effects may 
have been concealed. 

Protection means a partnership between private individuals and 
the Government as controlled by the dominant party, in the 
interest of the favored class, the class protected to the injury of 
all other classes. 

History uniformly demonstrates the fact that the agricultural 
and laboring classes suffer always from protective legislation. 
The investments of the rich are enhanced and the poverty of the 
middle and lower classes intensified. Protection is dishonest in 
fheory and in fact. It would be as honest from a moral stand- 
point to hold one up on the highway and take from him his paron 
and give it to another as to levy a tax upon one class to build up 
and enrich another. f 

Can it be anywhere written in the Constitution of this Govern- 


ment, as discovered by fair interpretation (even between the 
lines), that there is authority to levy a tax one of the avowed 
objects of which is to protect one class at the expense of another? 

is bill by its very title shows that it is not for revenue only, 
but for protection, with that latter word written in capital let- 
ters. A mere casual examination of this bill will show that the 
protection which is provided by it is protection alone for the 
strong, not for the weak; for the rich, not the poor; for the manu- 
facturer, not the masses. 

From the far Southland I come, and I have listened 8 
eagerly watching and waiting to find in this measure one word, 
one line, one thought, written to advance the interests of the South 
or of my State. It is not there written; it can not be found; and 
yet we are asked to support this bill. 

It taxes everything that the farmers and laborers have to buy 
and makes the necessaries of life dearer to them. 

The true theory is, and must inevitably be, in levying any duty 
upon importations, to levy such duty only as is necessary to defra; 
the expenses of the Government, properly and economically ad- 
ministered, and this should be so distributed as to bear alike upon 
1 person in proportion to his rank, property, and position in 

e. 


One cent more levied is legislative robbery; one cent levied to 
protect an industry, whether falsely called an infant industry or 
not, is to that extent a legislative theft. Vet it is with astounding 
effrontery confessed by the advocates of this bill that it is in- 
tended to protect the favored classes. Not only so, but in this 
Hall this day the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] had the 
temerity to say that the Republican majority ought to pay no 
attention to anything that the other side of the House might say 
on the subject of the tariff, but should pass the law at once. In 
other words, it is fair to infer that the 3 majority pro- 
pose and will pass this bill in deflance of the will of those people 
who happen to be represented by other than Republicans, and that 
without proper amendment, fair discussion, or deliberation. 

Reasonable time for the examination, comparison, and discus- 
sion of the various provisions of the bill has been denied to our 
side of the Chamber. The Republicans have taken three months, 
closeted with representatives of the combines and trusts, in the 
preparation of this bill. On Monday the Republican majority 
passed the resolution which requires the summary and prompt 
passage of this act without reasonable, fair, and legitimate dis- 
cussion; and when we complain of this we are told that the last 
election, having returned a Republican majority, settled the ques- 
tion; that we have no right even to be heard by way of protest as 
to anything they may say or do. They must deliver the goods to 
the manufacturers and trusts that they pledged when they received 
the money to buy the last Presidency! 

The cotton farmer of the South under this bill will have to pay 
an advanced price for every cotton gin he buys to gin his cotton 
with; will have to pay an increased price for every tie that goes 
around that cotton; an increased price for every yard of baggi 
that covers the cotton, and also an increased price for every plow, 
every hoe, every shovel, every implement, in fact, that necessity 

uires him to use in making his hard-earned living, in order to 
add to the wealth of the manufacturers and the representatives of 
the combines and trusts. - 

A Republican some days since stated from his seat here that 
he was willing to vote for protection on cotton. It may be some 
are sincere in their desire to distribute this tax burden fairly; but 
if that side of the Chamber, when it was preparing this bill, had 
desired to do that which is right and fair, acting from principle, 
is it not passing strange that no protection was offered to cotton, 
either the long or the short staple? Is it not strange that every 
a which we of our section have to buy is to be increased in 
value? 

It is not surprising, when these facts are known, that the Repub- 
licans should deny the privilege of discussion, consideration, and 
debate uponthis matter; its gore would not bear the light of 
day; yet I say to you their effects will be felt, and they will speak 
to the American people, within the nexttwo years, more eloquently 
than all the tongues that any party can put upon the stump. 

The rules governing and limiting this debate passed by the Re- 
publican majority are unjust, and especially so to the new members 
of Congress, who have had no opportunity to be heard. It is an 
outrage upon the people whom the Republicans pretend to repre- 
sent, but really misrepresent. I protest, therefore, against the 
passage of this bill, because its purpose is not for levying revenue 
to economically administer the Government, but for the protec- 
tion of the favorites of the Republican party who furnished the 
corruption fund with which to carry the last election and once 
again to thwart the will of the great mass of the people of the 

nited States; its p was not in accordance with the genius 
of our institutions, the Constitution of our land, nor common 
honesty between man and man. ~ 

It is sectional in spirit, it is vicious in principle, and oppressive 
to every class that needs the protection and not the destruction 
of the iron hand of the law. - 
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REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 25, 1897, 


the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
pa ; 20 the industries of the United States. 
Mr. ZENOR said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The short time allotted to me under the order 
of this discussion precludes any attempt on my part to enter into 
any extended remarks upon the bill under consideration. But I 
would feel, Mr. Chairman, that I would be derelict in the discharge 
of my duty if I did not avail myself of the opportunity to enter 
my protest against the p: eof the pending measure—a measure, 
Mr. Chairman, that would, in my judgment, shonld it pass this 
Congress and be enacted into law, be fruitful of all the evils that 
have ever been the inseparable concomitants of excessive, unjust, 
and oppressive taxation; a measure that is fraught with hardships 
and indefensible discriminations too numerous to be mentioned, 
much less pointed out and discussed in detail by any member upon 
aer cde of this Chamber in the limited time assigned for such 

on. 

Iam, Mr. Chairman, like many of my colleagues on the floor of 
this House, a new member—for the first time assuming the re- 
sponsibilities and duties devolving upon a Representative and 
member of this body. Naturally enough, I approach the discharge 
of those duties with that care and caution which, I trust, is not 
un ing to want of experience and lackof familiarity with its 
manner and methods of business, a knowledge of which can only 
beacquired by time and service. But in the presence of what I 
conceive to be an emergency for action—wherein no gentleman, 
standing here as the representative of more than 170,000 people, 
the equals of any like number in any other section of this Union 
in all of the essential elements of the highest order of citizenship, 
can have any excuse for not solemnly protesting on the floor of 
Tuba oF tis Gok NINE OF Ma DOM NUR fie sa Ru 
rights great mass e people, e outrage an 
nameless 3 y gains ro a npon the 3 
people through the passage proposed measure of legi 
tion; a measure gotten up by its framers, advocates, and defend- 
ers for the avowed purpose of protecting the manufacturers of the 
United States, which must, in my humble judgment, if it suc- 
ceeds, exact new tribute at the expense of the farmer, the laborer, 
and all other legitimate avocations; that must inevitably entail 
upon the consumers of the country, if it shall result in the accom- 

ishment of its avowed purpose, higher prices for the manufac- 

goods, and foster and build up the trusts and combines that 
have at all times been the legitimate weg erp such a system 
of taxation. It will not do for the friends of this monstrous com- 
bination of schedules and high and prohibitive rates of duty pro- 
posed to be levied upon the necessaries and comforts of life 
of the eire fk regn and overburdened taxpayers to deal in 
general pr tion of the national necessity of raising more 
revenues with which to meet the expenditures and outlays of the 
Government; nor will it suffice for them to indulge in the oft- 
repeated campaign stock-in-trade ar; t that for thelast three 
years, under operation of the Wi bill, the revenues derived 
thereunder were insufficient to meet the demands upon the puis 
Treasury; for the report of the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee, accompanying the rt of this bill, bears upon its 
face conclusive evidence of the ity of these claims. 

In the first place, Mr. Chairman, this report shows that under 
the provisions of the pending bill it will raise $113,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the amount of revenues derived from the same source under 
the present existing law, known as the Wilson bill. In the same 
report it is admitted that the receipt of customs duties under the 

ilson bill last year—1896—only fell short of meeting the expend- 
itures of that year in the sum of $25,000,000, thereby showing 
that, conceding all that is charged to the defects of the Wilson 
bill, and admi still further the truth of the claim that under 
the Wilson bill a deficit was created in the Treasury in the sum 


of $25,000,000—that it lacked this much of producing sufficient | dental 


revenue to meet the expenditures (all of which is due to the Su- 
preme Court decision in striking down the income-tax clause)—yet 
the stern er 3 fact e oa in fact eee as y con- 
fessed in this majority report, Republican party G 
and this under the inspiration of the s aay insistence of the Presi. 
dent in both his inaugural address in his message convenin 
this Congress in extraordinary session, to levy further addition 
tribute and tax to what they srei pay upan every man, woman, 
end child throughout the length and breadth of the land—the sum 
$113,000,000, which, according to their own showing, is in 


excess of any deficiency that arises under the present law of 


For what purpose, Mr. Chairman, is it claimed that this immense 
tribute should be exacted from the people of thiscountry? Noex- 
planation is made; noneis attempted by the able and astute gentle- 
men upon the other side of this Chamber, and 1 assume that none can 
be made satisfactory to the ple of this country, who have the 
same to pay. And we challenge and are ready to meet the issue 
made by such reckless and extortionate legislation, Can anyone 
conceive of any possible excuse upon any legitimate grounds for 
such an iniquitous measure? Can an said by the distin- 
genet champions of high protection in excuse or even in mitiga- 

ion of such a drastic measure in times like these, when the peo- 
ple are protesting inst the evils of vicious class legislation? I 
apprehend that under the present existing condition of things, 
with money scarce and prices of property ruling low, with a con- 
stant and ceaseless tendency to still further depreciation confront- 
ing them, that it will be very difficult, if not entirely impossible, 
for the members of this House who dare to vote and fasten upon 
the people this great burden, in the absence of some high and im- 
8 necessity, ever to be able to in away their action here. 

heir voice and votes in defense of this policy will, in my judg- 
verus as it should, relieye them from the cares and anxieties of 
state. 

But I have not time to dwell; I must hasten on. I come now, 
Mr. Chairman, to the consideration of a proposition made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS], in the course 
of his speech ean this floor the other day. "This gentleman took 
great pains and laid a great denl of stress upon the fact, as he 
stated it, that under the McKinley tariff bill and other high tariff 
measures of his party, and the general policy of high protection 
advocated and enforced by the Republican party, the country had 
grown immensely wealthy, and the le had always been pros- 
perous, happy, and contented under their rule; that labor was 
employed at high and remunerative prices; that under the last 
Republican Administration all the favorable conditions existed to 
Pokan claimed was due all the evidences of prosperity of which 

e spoke. 

He further alluded to the increased number of farm animals— 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, and other animals reared upon the 
farms—then in the United States, and the rapid decline in the 
number of these various kinds of animals under the policy of the 
Democratic Administration just retired from power, with what 
he chose to denominate its free-trade fallacies, and then proceeded 
to cite statistics to show the truth of his assertions, as well as the 
further fact, as he insisted, that under President Harrison's Ad- 
ministration and the operation of the McKinley bill the revenues 
were at all times adequate to meet the public expenditures. But 
Iobserved, Mr. Chairman, that during the entire speech of the 
distinguished gentleman, as well asothersthat followed on this line, 
he studiously avoided any reference to the i tant fact that 
during the entire period covered by Mr. Harrison's Administration, 
under the operation of the paralyzing 2 of the McKinley law 
and financial policy with which that law was supplemented 
by President Harrison, there was a constant and steady decline in 
the prices and value of all kinds of animals, as well as all other 
species of property, which unfortunately has never been arrested, 
to the great and irretrievable loss of the American farmers, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire briefly to address myself to the 
consideration of a few of these propositions of the gen from 
Illinois and others on that side of the Chamber who followed in 
his wake on this line, and to show, if possible, by the citation of a 
few statistics taken from the Government reports, that the whole 
of the claim made and urged in argument 8 (by the 
gentlemen upon the other side of this Chamber) in behalf of the 
policy of high protection as benefiting the farmers of this coun- 
try in the respects to which they have referred is not only not 
rad but is absolutely without merit and contrary to the actual 
acts, 

Before I proceed to do this, Mr. Chairman, I desire, in the first 
place, waay to incidentally refer to some general principles that 


must control in the formation of all tariff schedules. 
Under the Constitution of the United States the principal reve- 
nue of the Government must be derived from the i There 


are two principles upon which tariff schedules are adjusted, reve- 
nue and protection. The tariff for revenue rests egi em the 
70,000,000 of people of the United States, and, so as the inci- 
protection afforded is concerned, it affects favorably the 
9,000,000 engaged in agriculture and 4,000,000 engaged in manu- 
factures. All producers profit alike; all consumers pay alike. 
The rates of prices as between the manufactured and prod- 
ucts rest upon the basis of value. Under the tective tariff, 
the 9,000,000 producers of farm products stand all of the burdens 
and the 4,000,000 producers theoretically reap all of the benefits; 
in fact, the few thousand men who employ those 4,000,000 reap all 
the benefits. A revenue tariff is scarcely felt by reason of its 
equality; a j protective tariff makes millionaires of the few and 
paupers of many. 
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I do not intend to discuss the theory of tariff. I want to briefly 
and assionately call attention to the figures compiled entirely 
from Government reports, showing absolutely ond contro- 
versy that what I have said is true as a matter of fact, not of 


ry. 

The general revision of the tariff since the civil war that comes 
nearest being for revenue puray was that of 1872. The most dis- 
tinctively protective law tes, ecd past thirty years is the act of 
1890, known as the McKinley law. The operation of these two 
laws can be the more accurately compared, as both were passed at 

iods when reckless speculation had brought about financial 
eee a The law of 1872 was followed by a panic in 1873; the 
law of 1890 was not a month old when a panic came. Admittedly 
the panic of 1873 was more violent than that of 1890. Hence, 
without charging either law with causing the depression, I will 
compare their operations during like periods of financial depres- 
sion, taking the four years of the McKinley law as compared 
with.the first four years of the act of 1872. This latter law was 
by no means a ect one, but itis the best for comparison. The 
Wilson law, which was so amended by the Senate that its spon- 
sor, President Cleveland, refused to recognize it, is little less pro- 
tective than the McKinley law, and I will therefore, in connec- 
tion with the comparison of the operations of the Jaws of 1872 
and 1890, give the results under the Wilson law. 

In 1872 the United States was unfortunately engaged in a policy 
of contracting the currency. In 1872 there was $18.10 per capita 
in circulation; in 1873 there was $18.04; in 1874, $18.13; in 1875, 
$17.16; in 1876, $16.12. When the McKinley law was passed, a 
more fortunate condition prevailed, and the policy of the Govern- 
ment was to the circulating medium. In 1890 there was 
Bu per capita in circulation; in 1891 there was $23.41; in 1892, 

.44; in 1893, $23.85; in 1894, $24.28, or 50 per cent more money 
in circulation than in 1876. But times were much harder, asshown 
by the fact that in 1894, the close of the four years of the McKin- 
ley law, there was a total amount of money of $35.39 per capita, 
or $11.11 per capita that could not be circulated, while in 1874 there 
was but 70 cents per capita not in circulation. Hence the finan- 
cial conditions were more favorable for the success of the McKin- 
ley law than for the act of 1872. The receipts for 1872 were $9.22 
per capita; 1873, $8.01 per capita; 1874, $7.13 per capita; 1875, $6.55 
per capita. The receipts from 1890 to 1894 were: 1890, $6.44 per 
capita; 1891, $6.14 per capita; 1892, $5.43; 1893, $5.77; in 1894, $4.36. 
During the panic of 1873 and the operation of the McKinley law 
are the only times in the history of the United States when the 
receipts did not equal the expenses. The law of 1872 brought $1.64 
per capita more the expenditures the first year. It lacked 34 
cents per capita in 1873, 64 centsin 1874, 36 cents in 1875, and pro- 
duced a surplus every year thereafter. The first year the McKin- 
ley law lacked 2 cents per capita of producing expenses; the next 
year, $2.04 per capita, and the last year of its operation, $2.43 per 
capita. Nota single year did it produce enough revenue to defray 
the expenses of the Government. The revenue on customs per 
capita was, in 1872, $5.23; 1873, 84.43; 1874, $3.74; 1875, $3.51; in 
1890, $3.62; from which it fell to $3.39, $2.66, and $2.97. The aver- 
age percentage of free merchandise under the act of 1872 was 26.90; 
under the McKinley law, 56.30. The average rate of duty on all 


goods imported free and dutiable under the act of 1872 was from | 


26.68 to 30.19; under the McKinley law, from 21.26 to 25.25. 

Iam now comparing the operations of the two laws under like 
periods of financial depression, in order to do no injustice to the 
protection theory. 

The average prices of corn duri 
1872 was 47 cents a bushel; under t 


the four years of the law of 
McKinley law, 40 cents a 


bushel. The average price of wheat during the first four years of | Michigan 


the law of 1872 was $1.03 a bushel; under the McKinley law the 
average was 62 cents a bushel. Rye showed 76 cents, as compared 
with 51 cents; oats, 52 cents, as compared with 29.54; barley, 91 
cents, as compared with 41 cents; buckwheat, 80 cents, as compared 
with 55 cents. 
AX us friends of the bill M. under e EE TET have pube 
e increase in farm animals (especially istinguish - 
tleman from IIlinois, Mr. Hopxins) under protection. I An 
not AN gre to dispute the proposition that the McKinley law 
brought fecundity to mares and cows, but it was disastrous as to 
the value of those animals. The De tof Agriculture re- 
ports that in 1872 there were but 8,990,900 horses, while there were 
15,893,318 at the close of the operation of the McKinley law in 
1895, but the 8,000,000 were valued at $659,707.916 in 1872, and the 
15,000,000 were only worth $576,730,580 in 1895. It is true that, 
"yet pm the same period of which I mules increased from 
y*19, 
law, but they decreased in value from $121,027,316 for the 1,276,300 
in 1872 to $110,927,834 for 2,338,108 in 1895. It is true milch cows 


increased in numbers from 10,303,500 under the law of 1872 to | 7® 


16,137,586 last year, but they have steadily decreased in value from 
,408,983 in 1872 for the 10,303,500, the number at that time, to 
955,545 last for the whole number, 16,187,586, in 1895. 

Under a revenue they increased in value; undera protective 


under the law of 1872 to 2,333,108 under the McKinley ` 


tariff they steadily decreased. The farmers did not lose less than 
a thousand millions of dollars under the McKinley law by reason 
of the decline in prices and values. The manufacturing sections 
of the country increased their per capita wealth to four times that 
of the agricultural sections, and yet thousands of people were des- 
titute and out of employment in those favored localities. It was a 
creator of millionaires and paupers; a thousand paupers to each 
millionaire. The urban population in the North Atlantic States 
constituted 49.31 per capita of the total; in the South Atlantic 
States, 7.76 per cent; in the North Central States, 31.69; in the 
Western States, 4.97 per cent. These people are theonly ones who 
can be benefited by protection, and at least one-half of them will 
be directly injur Shall we legislate in favor of this very small 
minority and against the great majority, or if discrimination shall 
be ind should the rule not be reversed? 

What do we need so great a revenue for? During the years that 
this country was recovering from the effects of the civil war the 
expenses, which had never exceeded $2 per capita before the war, 
rose, and were in 1877, including pensions, $5.83 per capita; in 
1878, $5.54; in 1879, $6.15; in 1880, $6.48; in 1881, $6.05; and strong 
speeches were made in Congress against that terrible extrava- 
gano They were 87.40 in 1891; $7.44 in 1892, and $8.10 in 1893. 

t extraordinary expenses were there yu the Republican 
Administration of President Harrison that justified such tremen- 
dous outlay of the people's money? 

One of the methods of disposing of surplus funds that arise 
under the tariff laws can be seen by a reference to the figures of 
expense involved in collecting duties in certain ports. The figures 
for the year 1893, the last full year of the McKinley law, are 
given as one item, among many others which I have not time to 
mention, tending to illustrate the useless and inexcusable extrava- 
gance in public expenditures: 
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9. 4, 619. 
150. 
1,083. 
485. 
492. , 538. 
34, 453. 1488. 
34. 1, 205. 
10,995. 13,443. 
8, 461. 11,225. 
85. 
262.50 
TTT ! 75,011.68 | 207, 165. 84 


Making $192,754.16 of excess of expenses over receipts. 
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ual the 
expenses. Many of them have not had a pound of merchandise 
for twenty years. They are kept up seemingly by reason of polit- 
ical influence, and not for the paho good. That all ports must 
be watched is true; but that they should be so expensive when 
they transact no business does not look right; nor that there 
should be so many interior ports kept up, at a loss to the Govern- 
ment. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, there is one other item in this bill to 
which I want to call attention, in Schedule F—leaf tobacco. The 
increased rate of tax or duty levied upon the item of leaf to- 
bacco, which includes the Sumatra wrapper for cigars, suitable 
for cigar wrappers, will drive out of business a large number, if 
not all, of the small dealers engaged in the manufacture of cigars 
throughout the country. The pending bill proposes to increase 
the rate of duty on this item from $1 per pound—levied under the 
Nic bill—to $2 per pound, thus doubling the tax upon this 
article. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, can anyone fail to seethat this proposed 
increase of taxation is directly in the interest of the large and 
prejudicial to the small manufacturers, all of whom use this 
articlein the manufacture of cigars? What motive do you sup- 

ose could have induced the majority of the Committee on 
ays and Means to double this tax, except to accommodate the 
wishes of those interested in the large cigar manufactories, who 
were able to appear before that committee, either in person or 
through employed and pad agents and representatives, to per- 
suade that committee of the wisdom of their action in thus in- 
creasing the tax on an article in which they were so vitally inter- 
ested, while the small dealer was unable to make his pilgrimage 
to the sittings of this committee and explain to them the injustice 
and inexcusable outrage resulting to that class of dealers by 
yielding to the demands of the men who take the advantage of 
this ee of favoritism toform trusts and combinations through 
which to control prices and force up profits? 

Mr. Chairman, in my t of the State which I have the honor 
in part to represent reside a number of these small cigar dealers, 
some of whom have written me personal letters protesting against 
the injustice of this change, and saying that if the proposed bill 
pene they will necessarily have to retire from business. The 

aw as it now stands operates seriously against this class of deal- 
ers. It uires of all dealers en in this manufacture, in 
order to utilize the scraps and cuttings of this business (which 
constitute quite an important item in the business of c manu- 
facturers), to procure a separate building and give bond of $2,000. 
The law permits these dealers to manufacture and convert into 
&moking tobacco these scraps and cuttings, and sell and di 

of themas such, and thereby to realize a fair and remunerative price 
for this waste; but before the dealer can do this, under the law, 
he must provide a separate building from that in which he carries 
on his main occupation, in which to put up such smoking tobacco, 
and, in addition, he is required to file bond in the sum of $2,000. 
Up to within a few years ago this class of dealers was allowed to 
put ap such smoking tobacco in the same place in which the 
manufactured the cigars and without bond; but later, throu 
the procurement of the smoking-tobacco factories, aided by 
the large cigar factories, they secured the adoption of the 
law to which I have referred, to the great injury of the small 
cigar manufacturer, and under this law he is compelled to sell 
his scraps and cuttings to the larger dealers at about 6 cents per 
pound, whereas, prior to that time, he could realize from 25 to 28 
cents per pound; and, Mr. Chairman, the increased price of the 
Sumatra wrapper by the increase of the tax, together with the 
other difficulties of which I have before spoken, must, as has been 
suggested in the letters to which I have referred, inevitably drive 
out of business or so cripple the small dealers that the future 
prosecution of their business will be attended with a constant 
menace of loss. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having briefly called attention to this one 
item, of the numerous items included in this bill, and this, too, 
largely to emphasize the protest being made againstit by the small 
dealers to whom I have alluded, I proceed to my conclusion. 

In all essential re ts the bill under consideration presents all 
the evils of the McKinley law—the unfortunate act which bank- 
rupted thousands, reduced the farmers almost to penury, resulted in 
overproduction and consequent closing down of mills and factories, 
throwing workingmen out of employment, and filling the — 
with men tramping along the railroads and the 8 t 
has the features which caused the leading industries of the coun- 
try te be controlled by trusts. A few men will make millions of 
dollars out of it, but it offers no hope to the already overburdened 
producer. He must pay more far what he buys, and sell what he 
raises for whatever the millionaires please to allow him, or what 
he can obtain in the open markets of the world without protection. 
It is a dark prospect for the masses. No ray of light, no good 
words of cheer are shed or reflected throughout all the carefully 
prepared pages of this modern monstrosity of inequalities and 


No port has been given in this list where the receipts 


injustice, falsely entitled “A bill to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment and to encourage the industries of the United States," 
from which a long-suffering, patient, and forbearing people can 
hope to realize the fond and pleasing anticipations with which 
they were induced to look forward to the triumph of the party 
upon whose assurances of returning prosperity and better times 
they were led to turn the tide of battle in a doubtful campaign. 

Inthe light of our past history and the lesson taught by the 
experimentaltests and practical operation of the two methods 
and systems of tariff taxation to which I have only briefly, very 
briefly, called attention, it does seem to me that the highest duty 
of the hour, the gravest considerations of the public interest, as 
well as the most imperious demands of the situation with which 
the country is confronted call upon us to return to those funda- 
mental maxims of government promulgated by that matchless 
statesman and patriot, the immortal Jefferson, who, in his inaugu- 
ral address, stated, among the fifteen propositions laid down as 
constituting the bright constellation of principles that underlie 
the American Republic, that guided and qo us through all 
the years of revolution and our past development, eq and 
exact justice to all men; economy of public expenses that labor 
may be lightly burdened. Let us again reincarnate and emblazon 
on the banner of our faith and creed, in letters of living light, 
where all men may read, that we, the followers and disciples of 
the immortal Jefferson, the author of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the founder of that party which has always professed 
to believe in and practice the virtues of the great truthsto which 
he gave utterance, as essential to the perpetuity, power, and 
glory of the free institutions erected thereon—let us reaffirm our 
allegiance to the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy by reas- 
serting the sentiment expressed by that great leader at the close of 
his eventful life—that we do not believe that the mass of mankind 
was born with saddles on their backs, nor a favored few booted 
and spurred to ride them legitimately, either by the grace of God 
or the American Democracy, and which was illustrated by that 
immortal hero, General Jackson, when he declared his fidelity to 
that policy in the administration of public affairs that guaran- 
teed to its citizens equal and exact justice to all and special privi- 
leges to none. 

uch a government and policy, as was said by General Jack- 

son, would, if administered in accordance with the spiritin which . 
they were conceived by the fathers, shed its blessings like the gentle 
dews of heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the freshness and vigor 
which they contribute to produce. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing the pending bill, I am reminded 
of the fact that, as a member of the minority, nothing that I can 
say and perhaps nothing that has been said or will be said on this 
side of the House, will have any influence in determining whether 
this bill shall be ed as it came from the committee or not. I 
wish to suggest, however, to my friends on the other side of the 
House—and it is à mere suggestion—that the last campaign set- 
tled but little. There is no margin for boasting when a few hun- 
dred thousand votes, properly scattered, would have cast the die 
in the other direction. Bryan would have been President to-night 
with a very few votes changed. I want to suggest to my Repub- 
lican friends that they have not margin enough now in this coun- 
try to put before this House and before this country an unsavory 
tariff bill or an impracticable tariff bill. If you do, gentlemen, it 
will come back to worry you; and therefore I suggest again that 
under the five-minute rule, when we reach it, when a practical 
amendment is suggested, whether from this side or the other, I 
hope that it will be adopted. 

fore I say a word about the bill, I wish to say that I have the 
greatest respect for the chairman of the committee who brought 
this bill into the House. I served with him for four years on an- 
other committee, and I learned to respect him. His ability and 
his honesty I do not question at any time or anywhere. I believe 
that in his speech a few days ago he stated his honest convictions 
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that this bill would not only bring a sufficient revenue to meet the 
wants of the Government, but that it would afford perhaps ample 
protection in compliance with pledges made by that party to the 
country in the St. Louis platform. 

I want to say that I shall welcome prosperity, too. .I hope that 
there is no Democrat on this side of the House, nor in this broad 
land, who will not be glad to see prosperity come, whether ii is 
under the banner of the Republican party or of the Democratic 
party. The people are interested in this question, and they are 
preety interested; more than we can possibly be as partisans. 

hey want pope and they are entitled to a better condition 
of things. I want to suggest that I havea clause here,taken from 
Chairman DINGLEY’s speech, that sounds very singular, coming 
from a Republican. If some Populist, or some Alliance man, or 
some silver Democrat had made this statement in a speech on this 
floor, Ishonld not have been at all surprised. It only confirms 
this one old adage that— 


'Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. ? 


When a man is as honest as DINGLEY is, you can not keep him 
off of the truth; and I want to commend one sentence in his speech 
to the Republican side of this House and to the country to-night, 
as containing the essence, the quintessence, of success. Gentle- 
men, it is not in your tariff bill, it is not in any tariff bill, and can 
not be, that mortal man or angel can frame, and Mr. DiNGLEY 
admits it in his opening speech. He said: 

"No economic policy will prove a success unless it in some manner contrib- 
utes to opening up employment to the masses of the people at wages. 
When this be rere omen and thus the purchase, pone of the masses 
restored, then and not till then, prices will cease to feel the depressing effect 
of underconsumption, and the prosperity of our people will rise to the stand- 
ard of 1892. 

This sounds strange coming from a single-gold-standard, high- 
protection EP eR 

This is solid Alliance doctrine, good Democratic doctrine: 

No economic policy will prove a success unless it shall in some manner con- 
tribute to opening up employment to the masses of the people at good wages. 

Not to the East, the North, and the West, but to the masses of 
the people, and not the classes or manufacturers, but to all the 
people. And, again, he says, and thus the purchasing power of 
the masses restored." Who took from the masses their purchas- 
ing power? And, again, he says: 

Not until then will the masses cease to feel the depressing effect of under- 
consumption, and not overproduction. 

Whoever would have supposed that ex-Governor DINGLEY, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means on the Repub- 
licen side of the House, with all his ability and sagacity, would 
have thought to take this old Alliance-Democratic doctrine and 
bring it into this House and put it into his great speech in favor 
of this bill? 

Mr. BELL. It is good doctrine. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. It is good doctrine; that is true. I repeat 
that no tariff that ever has b»en framed or ever can be framed 
can bring prosperity. It must be a financial bill. It must settle 
the financial question. Mr. DiNGLzY is right. The purchasing 
power of the masses must be restored. You may open the mills; 
as President McKinley says, Better the mills than the mint.” 
A great mistake for a wise man to have made. You may open 
your mills, if you please, and pug your goods mountain high, but 
you will sell them under the sheriff's hammer at a sacrifice unless 
s people are able to buy them. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. s 

I have heard some good Republicans in the last few days make 
the unpardonable mistake in their statements that taxation helps a 
man to purchase, that taxing a man will give him more money, 
that taxing a man will make the country more prosperous. Why, 
that can not be. If aman has 87 in his pocket and you take $5 out 
for taxes, he has only $? remaining; but if you take $2 and leave him 
$5, you have done him the greatest favor you could haye done 
him, because by reducing the taxation you have left the remainder 
of the money in his pocket to accumulate its interest and its profit 
by service. They intended, evidently, to say that taxing the peo- 

je South and West would enrich the East; that is the practice. 

ow, I intend this language of Mr. DINGLEY to go into the REC- 
ORD emphasized, and I hope that every Republican in the United 
States will read it. Mr. DiNGLEY is right, and he struck the key- 
note to proe and the sooner we give this country such eco- 
nomic legislation as he recites the better. But I do not mean to 
say thut a tariff law properly framed will seriously hurt any class 
or industry in this 8 Such a tariff would be helpful and 
beneficial to all classes and all sections. 

A tariff for revenue, ample, with such protection as it would 
necessarily carry, evenly distributed to all classes and all indus- 
tries. Then the burden so long borne by the producing classes 
would be insignificant. Now, let us see if the pending, bill is just 
such as it should be, and I am not here to say ugly things about 
the Republican party or Republican measures. e short time 
taken by the committee to construct this bill is in itself notice to 


this House that it should be scrutinized closely, and especially to 
Southern members, for the reason that Democratic members of 
the committee had no part in forming it, and consequently South- 
ern industries have had no champions in its construction. 

The title of the bill is misleading. I wish to join my friend 
from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvER] and say that I am proud that for the 
first time in the history of a revenue bill the title is a departure, 
made by the Republican party. It is a departure, in that you have 
heretofore claimed it was a bill for raising revenue when it was a 
bill for protection and revenue, but here is the title: ** To provide 
revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries of 
the United States.” Ido not know to what industries protection 
is intended. Iam satisfied that those relating to agriculture are 
notincluded. If it had read thus: ‘‘A bill to provide revenue for 
the Government and to encourage Eastern industries in the United 
States," it would have been less misleading. Some one stated on 
the floor yesterday that if the South and West wanted their indus- 
tries encouraged we must vote the Republican ticket, and thus, I 
suppose, the word industries" means Republican industries. The 
departure, however, is a bold and open declaration that this tariff 
bill has a double purpose—raising revenues and encouraging in- 
dustries—but, unfortunately for agricultural industries South and 
North, this bill brings no relief, but, instead, increases burdens. 
Now, I should like to know, in the next place—and I am sorry 
Mr. McKinley is not here [laughter] — 

Several MEMBERS, Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Yes; sorry that the President is not here. 
But I would like to know from the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DiNGLEY] where he and his committee get authority to put this 
into the title of the bill: To encourage the industries of the 
United States.“ Where does Congress get the right to levy taxes, 
specially for such a purpose? Notin the Constitution, not in any 
grant of power ever given to this House anywhere, at any time. 

We have no authority for constructing a bill or passing a bill en- 
couraging industries. That was the old contention between the 
Whigs and Democrats, the right to levy taxes for such purposes. 
Specific and local improvements," said the Whig; ‘‘ No paternal- 
ism,” said the Democrat. 

Article I, section 7, of the Constitution reads this way: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives. 

The words ‘‘and to encourage the industries of the United 
States” do not appear in the Constitution. What industries are 
encouraged by this bill? Not industries owned and controlled by 
the Government. but individual and corporate. Section 8 of the 
same article reads: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im 
and excises, to pay the debts - 7 5 pones 


Not political debts [laughter and applause]— 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States, 

To raise revenue for specific industries in particular localitiesis 
not provided for in these sections, but the power. to legislate for 
the general welfare is. Does this bill measure up to the require- 
ment? Nay. 

I commend the committee for going to the country with a bill 
that at least in its title admits the fact that they are going outside 
of either expressed or implied authority to raise revenue and to 
encourage industries. 

Mr. STRAIT. I would suggest that they have perhaps con- 
sulted the Supreme Court. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, there is no telling what the Supreme 
Court would not do, if an emergency came along [Laughter. | 

The bill should be amended, Mr. Chairman, and I think I will 
propose it in all good faith, by adding after the word industries“ 
these words, at the expense of the masses,” so as to read: and 
to encourage the industries of the United States at the expense of 
the masses,” 

Then the bill will not be so misleading as now, and those who 
labor and pay taxes, with no protection to either labor or labor’s 
products, would understand what they should expect. 

The whole bill has been termed preposterous, iniquitous, and a 
monstrosi I take it for granted that this language is extrava- 
gant. I might find something to commend if I had the time to- 
night. 1 

Mr. CEY. e will give you time. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Thankyou. The right of Congress to la 
taxes and provide revenue and the duty of every citizen to ay Hi 
shareof thetaxesis unquestioned, and it isunpatriotic and dishonest 
for any citizen or corporation to evade or seek to evade just taxes 
whenlevied. Theconstanteffort, and I must confess often success- 
ful attempt, on the part of wealth, both individual and corporate, 
to evade the payment of a just share of taxes is demoralizing and 
contemptible. Now, taking it for granted that all good men, all 
conservative men, concede the power of Congress to lay taxes and 
that it is their duty to pay those taxes when laid, without mur- 
muring, we conclude that any system of providing revenue by 
Congress that would furnish, first, ample revenue and would oper- 
ate fairly and impartially upon all taxpayers—and God grant the 
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on that line. lause.] Wehave got to come to it, gentle- 
men of the House. e country will force us to it. This partisan 
strife for the purpose of building up and tearing down political 
partos at the expense of the common people will not be tolerated 


D 


t 
day when the Con of the United States can frame and pass a 
bill [A 


ways. 

Does this bill meet this demand? If not, then you may look for 
a scramble from taxpayers to skip taxes; to murmur and com- 
plain; a shifting from the Republican at the next general 
election; a large use of money to hold the party in power; a,cor- 
n and demoralizing campaign. 
} e question is, Does this bill meet the demands? 

; Mr. ALLEN. Ido not believe it does. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ido not either, and if it does not I say to 
our Republican friends that I will help you make it such a bill 
and will vote for it, and you can have the honor and the credit of 
making it so. Cana bill for protection provide ample revenue 
&nd at the same time distribute the taxes impartially upon the 
whole people? You can settle that question in this bill. 

You can not return home and fool the people at the next elec- 
tion with promised prosperity.’ You can do it sometimes when 

ere is a t flush of excitement over the country and when 
partisan spirit and partisan feeling run high, but the time will 
come when the taxpayers will ask and you wil have to answer 
the question: Can you couple protection with a revenue bill with- 
out injustice to certain classes—put the two ther and make 
this Government safe and sound astoits e: ditures at all times 
and under all circumstances? This question to-night concerns 
70,000,000 people, not merely a few Congressmen or a few poli- 
ticians of either or both parties. There are 70,000,000 people in 

is great country of ours wondering if this can be done. They 

ve even gone so far as MOS ep a commission for this purpose. 
They have absolutely lost faith in the power of Congress to do it, 
and the business world, with a large support from the press, is 
demanding of Congress a tariff commission. For what S Avi Some 
/To have it settled upon the very lines I have suggested, believing 
that we have entirely lost the power to deal with it in that spirit 
of VA Wir and justice to both the Government and yers. 
; Mr. BARLOW. May Lask the gentleman if that is not the only 
war that this question will ever be settled justly and equitably 
and without partisan spirit? 
|; Mr. LIVINGSTON. No, sir. I never will concede that such a 
vital question to all classes and all sections shall be transferred to 
a commission. The Constitution gives this power and duty to 
‘Congress, and there it must remain. When you concede this 
question to a commission, with the financial one, you concede 
everything in this Government that constitutes it a representative 


one. B 

; Put those two things in the hands of a commission, to be run by 
combines and trusts, and the voice of the people will never be 
heard again while the flag floats over us. 

Mr. BARLOW. Will combines and trusts have more to do with 
it then than they have under this bill? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. They will then have it under 
their absolute control. To-day they have Mr. DINGLEY to fight, 
with his committee; they have 860 men on this floor to deal with 
when the bill comes to its passage, and the Senate at the other end 
of the Capitol. They have the press of the country confronting 
them. But if these matters were submitted to a commission, that 
commission would be appointed in the interest of the trusts and 
combines, and your money system and your revenue system would 
pass out of your hands as the representatives of the people, and, 
consequently, out of the control of the people. 

What is necessary to get the most revenue out of a tariff bill? 
Revenue means public money, the result of taxes. First, the 
schedules of duties must be just as high as they can be Ad with- 
out imposing a serious check upon imports, but not one bit higher. 
Let me repeat, if you are after revenue, put your import duties 
just as Y an they can be put without checking in the least pos- 
sible way the influx or inflow of foreign goods. Then you have 
the best possible revenue bill that can be constructed. 

A prohibitory tariff will not bring revenue; and only a tariff 
thet is prohibitory can protect to any a iable extent. I do 
not deny that a protective tariff may bring revenue to some ex- 
tent; but I assert that a protective tariff to the extent that it is 
protective is nonrevenue produc If it goes to the extent of 
making the protection complete, then it does not bring revenue. 
This proposition can not be successfully denied. Again, the best 
tariff for revenue is one that does not repress inr ; but such a 
tariff—one that puts no check upon the inflow of foreign goods— 
will produce no effect as to protection. 

It seems to me that this bill is framed for the 
ting between tariff for revenue on the one side an 
UT ERE I ing to put to you this ition: Th 

ow, gentlemen, I am goin put to you proposition: The 
man does not live, unless d a clown, who can Tide two horses 
"noe You have got to give up one of these purposes or the 
er. 


of cut- 
protection on 


In every schedule which you make 
ifice revenue, and in the schedule 
nue you must give up protection, save incidental, which is not 


protective you have got to 
y which you produce reve- 


considered protection in the light of your pledges. In other 
words, you can not protect manufactures without checking the 
importation of the same class of Consequently this bill, in 
my opinion, is an exceedingly interesting document. I confess 
that with the short time 1 have had to examine it I can not tell 
whether the protection predominates or revenue. It is badly 
mixed. Every schedule save one is higher than the McKinley 
bill, and I trust before we come to consider it by aphs 
under the five-minute rule you will on the other sideo the House 
see the necessity of radical changes in many of the schedules. 
You should lower the rate in every instance to a revenue basis, for 
the reason, if for no other, that the masses of the taxpayers in this 
country are sorely pressed for the means to pay debts, whether 
publie or private. ; 

Let these wealthy syndicates, combines, and monopolies take 
care of themselves until the people are in better condition. The 
abet tanger, Sr neis have not pressed their claims before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and never do; but you will hear from 
them at the next general election, if this bill passesintolaw. But 
lam going to show you samples of what this bill does. Let me 
say to my Republican friends, and to my friends on this side of the 
House, that the conditions which now confront us are very differ- 
ent from those which existed when the McKinley bill was framed 
and adopted. I have no doubt that many of our Republican 
friends are to-night sleeping over the political precipice. They 
are consoling themselves with the es that it is just as easy 
now to frame and put in operation a McKinley bill like the one of 
1890 as it was then, It does not occur to them fora moment that 
the conditions are just as opposite now as they can be, Then we 
had a surplus. Nothing in the world (save redeeming unmatured 
bonds) but a protective tariff bill would take that surplus out of 
the Tr . A protective tariff will always do that. The Mc- 
Kinley bill did that well. And when Mr. Cleveland first went 
into power he absolutely had to buy unmatured bonds to get rid 
of the money which been brought in, not by the McKinley 
bill—by no means—but by a revenue tariff bill. 

It was very easy to stop the inflow of revenue by a bill framed 
on the lines of the McKinley bill of 1890, Youhadasurplus; you 
did not want the revenue; and the more protection you put into 
your tariff bill, the better fitted for the circumstances and condi- 
tions was that bill. 

Now, what are the facts? Just the reverse of what they were 
prior to the passage of the McKinley bill. Younow have a deficit 
in revenue; you must raise it. You have your platform and your 
platform promises behind you. You have promised to give the 
country protection; and I avow now, in my place, that you can 
not give red and bring in revenue in one and the same bill. 

Let us look at this bill for a few moments. Let us refer to a 
few articles on these lists. Here are cotton ties at eight-tenths of 
1 cent per pound, which it is estimated will bring $500,000. Cot- 
ton goods of every class and variety are taxed; so is cotton bag- 
ging—one-half of 1 cent per square yard, with 15 per cent ad 


valorem added. Jnte and jute butts, from which bagging is man- 
ufactured, are on the free list. Now let us see er how the 
cotton producer is treated in this bill. In the first place, cotton 


isimported into this country, grown by the cheapest labor on earth, 
and comes into competition with our cótton, which is now sold 
without a margin for profit over cost of production. 

From 1892 to 1896, inclusive, there were imported into this coun- 
try 40,884,042 pounds annually and sold for $4,440,559. The United 
Kingdom sent in forthe five years named 10,813,405 pounds; Peru, 
1,857,348 pounds; China, 50,982 pounds; French Oceanica, 344,682 
pounds; Egypt, 27,346,124 pounds; other countries, 471,501 pounds; 
total average per annum, 40,884,042 pounds. A tax of I cent per 
pound on the amount of cotton imported—and that would be alight 
tax—would produce$408,840, and would not check theimportation. 
Yet the cotton planter in this country is left to compete with this 
cotton grown ata much less cost than our cotton, and with the Gov- 
ernment badly in need of revenue, $408,840 is discarded or refused, 
And why? us cotton man ers are protected with raw 
cotton and a high duty on their ee ee ? 

Take the cotton-bagging manufacturer in this bill and see the 
p shown him. There has been shipped into this soy. 
or the last five years, annually, jute and jute butts, from whic 
cotton bagging is manufact „to the value of $2,991,894. A 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem would raise on this amount thesum 
of $239,189. "This is clearly in the interest of the manufacturer as 
well as the one-half cent per yard with 15 per cent ad valorem 

added, and both a tax on the cotton producer. 

‘While the Republican party is agonizing over the problem how 
to raise money to M thebankrupt Treasury, gentlemen on tho 
other side, why not be fair to the cotton producers and consistent 
MA your professions to protect the industries of the United 

This is protection to the cotton industries witha vengeance—the 
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manufacturer doubly protected, while the cotton producer is taxed 


on his purchase of cotton goods, cotton , Cotton ties, every 
implement used, articles used or co inthe production of 
cotton, even to his salt that seasons his bread and the sugar that 
Bweetens his coffee. 3 
Let us take another sample of how this bill stands between the 
manufacturer and the producer. There has been e nens into 
this country for the last five years annually $10,848,920 in goat- 
Skins. A tax of 10 per cent ad valorem upon this article would 
rovide $1,084,492 annually. Therehas been imported during the 
t five years hides and skins other than goatskins, annually, 
$14,103,995. A duty of 10 per cent ad valorem upon these skins 
would produce annually $1,487,655. Now, the uninitiated would 
gay, * What of this?” e answer is a simple one. The boot and 
shoe manufacturers demand free hides for their use, and so the 
$2,572,147 of revenue that should be collected, not for protection 
to the cattle raisers simply, but for revenue, is thrown overboard 
&nd the cattle odore of this country must sell their hides at 
prices fixed in Mexico and Central America. ESAE 
We take anotherillustration to show favoritism in this bill—pure, 
gimplefavoritism—attheexpenseofthepeople. The McKinley bill 
levied a duty on seed of 20 per cent ad valorem; the Wilson bill, 10 
rcent. This bill levies a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. Why 
this? Therearea few seed growers in the East that demand it, 
and so the multitudes who buy seed must pay to protect this seed 
industry in the East, and not one dollar of revenue will come from 
this duty. Why should the agriculturist of this country be dis- 
criminated against in this bill, when for five years ending June 
80, 1897, the excess of agricultural exports over agricultural im- 


poea was $1,226,354,922? Cotton exports in 1892 were $258,461,241; | sh 


1893, $188,771,445; in 1894, $210,869,289; in 1895, $204,900,990; in 
1896, $190,056,460, Total for five years, $1,053,059,425. Of all ex- 
455 for the last five years agriculture has furnished, in 1892, 
6 per cent; in 1893, 74.43 per cent; in 1894, 72.51 cent; in 

895, 69.92 per cent; in 1896, 66.25 per cent. Upon this showing 
inly the House should be willing, and cheerfully so, to do far 
better by the agriculturist than is now pose for in this bill. 
« To enable the Republican side of this House to see the absurdity 
of this bill, take salt. In 1884, under a protective tariff, the output 
this country was 814,367 tons. In 1895, with salt free, the out- 
ut was 1,708,706 tons. This bill levies a duty of $1.60 per ton. 
, present price of salt in Michigan is $1.50 per ton, and in New 
Tork $2 per ton. What can be the motive to levy a duty of $1.60 
i mm To span ihe poe 4 s to the 5 
ing but to prevent impo on, and thus give a monopoly to a few 
capitalists engaged Thi 
‘a salt combine. 
^ Take another example, the cutlery schedule. From 1860 to 1890 
the duty was 50 per cent ad valorem. The McKinley tariff aver- 
aged 91 per cent; the Wilson tariff averaged 3 pe cent. This 
bill will average, based on the importations of 1896, 1424 per cent 
ad valorem. two-blade jackknives that retail at 25 cents the 
McKinley rate was 112 per cent; Wilson rate, 56 per cent; this 
bill, 145 per cent. On two-blade pearl ladies’ knives that retail 
‘at 25 cents in this bill the rate is an ee cent, while the Wilson 
Bs rate was 56 per cent. Onfour- e penknives, pearl or shell, 
t retail at 50 cents, the McKinley rate was 83 per cent; Wilson 
rate, 51 per cent; this bill, 204 per cent—four times greater than 
the present rate. Why is this? Not to raise revenue, for the 
rate of duty will prohibit this class of cutlery from being im- 
ported. The answer is simply to give the manufacturers in this 
ntrya monopoly and double and quadruple the cost of such 
— — to the common Deoa 

Take another example. nder the law of 1890 the rate on un- 
stemmed wrapper tobacco was $2, and for the fiscal year 1893 the 
Government derived a revenue of $4,725,082.57; for 1894, $4,701,- 
579.80; total for the two years, $10,426,641.87. Under the Wilson bill, 
law of 1894, the rate was, for the same wrapper tobacco, $1.50, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, the revenue derived was $5,- 
638,431.50, and for the year 1896, $6,286,523.09; total, $11,924,945.59. 
Here we have $1,498,312.72 more revenue in two years with a $1.50 
rate than we derived in 1893 and 1894 with a $2 rate, notwithstand- 
ing the business depression for the past three years. The imme- 
diate result of the increase in this bill of 90 per cent over the 

nt law on unstemmed fillers will beto crush the small manufac- 

out of business, for the reason that more fortunate com- 
petitors, dicates, and trusts have soppiies for from one to two 
re at the 35-cent rate they obtain revious to the famous 
eyler edict, now in bond, and which they will withdraw, and 
thus be able to crush all small enterprises; and in whose interest 
is this schedule constructed? not the Government's, but the trust 's. 
Take the sugar, wool, and cattle schedules, and they are after the 


same pa 
Now let us look at the free list. Gold bullion and silver bullion 
on the free list. If there is anybody under God’s heaven who 
83 on imports, it is the man who is trading in 
gold and silver bullion, and shipping it backward and forward 


in the business in this country. us we have 


from E to New York. Yet gold and silver bullion are on 
the free list. Coal is on the free list. I wonder who is interested 
in Nova Scotia coal mines? Coffee is on the free list. There 
is no competition in this country with producers of coffee, conse- 
quently you could not help the producer in this country by - 
ing a tax on coffee. You put it on the free list to satisfy Arbuckle 
and the other combines that hold and control the bulk of it. Cot- 
t nis on the free list. When I said to Mr. Dinatey, ‘Why did 
you not put a small tax on cotton, if you intend the title of the bill 
not to be misleading?" he said, ‘‘ Because there is no cotton from 
Egypt that competes with your Southern cotton.“ Well,“ I said, 
that is not the question. Do they not use it in lieu of Southern cot- 
ton?” He said not. Then.“ I said, why not put a tax on it for 
the sake of revenue?” It as a good place to put on a tax for reye- 
nue. If it did not compete with our Southern cotton and did not 
interfere with our prices, it was avery good thing to put a tax on 
to get revenue, for it would hurt nobody. Ah, gentlemen, if I 
os the time I could tell you a story which is behind that cotton 
usiness. 

Diamonds and precious stones, rough, are on the free list. That 
will not do. Gentlemen, you can not go back home to the horny- 
handed sons of toil in your districts, to the women who spin and 
cook, with free diamonds and free precious stones in this tax bill, 
with the story that this bill is in the interest of the le, when 
you tax the very last thing that poor people wear. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

You can not doit. Fur and fur skins are on the free list. How 
many of the common people wear furs and buy robes made of furs? 
You give them free to the rich and to the wealthy, but you tax the 
oes and the necktie and the buttons on the shirt of every man in 
that gallery. [Prolonged applause.] Is thatfair? Can youstand 
before the coun 8 such a bill as that? Nou put hides on the free 
list. Well, poor Texas, Colorado, and Kansas, and all that Western 
country, could do an immense business in cattle raising; but rs 
5 the gates to all Central and South America with 
hides. hy? Because the boot and shoe manufacturers demand 
it. In 1890, as I remember it, Mr. McKinley got into a predica- 
ment before this House by absolutely stating that there was a 
duty on hides, but when the bill came in there was no duty on 
S CAR plause on the Democratic side. | 

All arti used in dyeing or tanning are on the free list. This 
is in the interest solely of the manufacturers. Sho barrels, 
forged, rough bored, ready for the manufacturer in this country, 
areonthefreelist. Rawsilk, orreeled from the cocoon, not twisted, 
or advanced in manufacture in any way, is on the fres list, so 
as to give the manufacturer of silk g a 53 
raw material and a duty on the manufactured g . Turpen- 
tine, spirits of, is on the free list; that being a Southern industry, 
of course no protection for that. Now, my Republican friends, 
you see from this short and hasty exposé of the bill that it does not 
and can not be acceptable to the masses of the taxpayers in this 
country. Iam satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that the system of raising 
revenue by laying dutieson imports and by internal-revenue duties 
80 long in vogue will not be c soon. Therefore all conten- 
tions here or elsewhere in favorof free tradeisfree nonsense, And 
Iundertake to say that itis the duty of this Congress to deliber- 
ately and impartially adopt a tariff measure that will in the first 

insure ample revenue, and in the second place put the bur- 

en of supporting the Government evenly upon all classes and all 

industries in all sections of this country. To this end there should 

not be an excessive or 33 duty levied on any import and 
there should not be a single article on the free list. 

What is a free list but favoritism? Under our form of govern- 
ment who is entitled to special favors? Are we tor t in this 
country what history shows to have been the downfall of several 
of the greatest nations that ever existed—legislation for favored 
classes? As long as we hold that this is a Government from the 
People, by the people, and for the people, how dare you in this 

resentative , as Representatives of the people, inaugurate 
such an unequal, partial, and sectional revenue bill? Iam not in 
favor of obstruction now, but I am utterly o to this hasty, 
unmatured legislation. It will necessitate the Senate spending 
months in revising and eee dne bill, and I predict that the 
Ways and Means Committee will not be able to recognize the bill 
when it returns from the Senate. Owing to the haste in framing 
the bill, I am informed that the majority of the schedules are as 
suggested by interested parties—manufacturers, monopolists, and 


And now in the short time allowed under the rule for considera- 
tion and the determination of the leaders on the other side of the 
House to force the bill to its passage as it came from the commit- 
tee, we can not hope to do more than point out some of the most 
flagrant and objectionable features of the measure. Make haste 
Slowly" should have been the motto of the other side, and they 
would have been better satisfied with the bill when through with 
it, and the taxpayers saved many an honest, hard-earned penny. 

ing to a conservative, sensible, honest, and interested people, 
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who will have a chance at those who are responsible for this meas- 
ure in 1898, and perennes 1 that the verdict rendered then will 
be, Not well done, unfaithful servants; retire, and give place to 
those who will ever care for and legislate for the whole people, 
without regard to party or section.” 

This side of the House must submit to the inevitable now. 
[Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 23, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 979) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have listened to the preceding s h with 
much interest. It was one of unusual eloquence and force. My 
friend from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] has surpassed himself this 
afternoon, as he usually surpasses others. I know no more ac- 
complished oratorthanhe. He hasindulgedin much rejoicement 
atthe great victory won last year by his party. It would be well 
forhim to remember that forcible expression of Mirabeau, the 

eat French orator: It is but a step from the capitol to the 

eian rocks." His exultation might be restrained some if he 
would recall the political changes of recent years. For the last 
twelve years every revolution of the political wheel has resulted 
in whirling from power those just elevated and returning to trust 
and confidence those but yesterday overturned. In 1884 Repub- 
licanism was repudiated and Grover Cleveland and 3 
iven position and power. In 1888 this verdict was reve ? 
mocracy was rejected, and Republicanism was restored. In 


1892, disappointed with the Republican , disgusted with its 
measures of relief, the country recalled Grover Cleveland and 
Democracy. The election just over presents a striking fact. 


The present President, William Mc ey, the author of the 
measure which brought defeat to his party, who is called the 
Napoleon of protection, was recalled and enthroned in authorit 
at the Capitol from which he had been driven in banishment, an 
he is now enjoying the glory of a reign, as I believe, to be brief 
and to be terminated by a Waterloo disastrous and final. 

These continual changes do not bespeak fickleness on the part of 
the people, but indicate rather a people groping tirougn the wilder- 
ness, frequently changing their route, but the while strivin 
to reach the land of plenty and prosperity so often promised, bu 
not yetinsight. Each of these recurring years has brought times 
harder than the one preceding; each brought greater business de- 
pression, greater fall in prices, greater poverty. Increasing debt 
and distress have come along with increased industry and frugality. 
The people's woes have 52 despite the largest agricultural crops 
ever produced—crops which, under natural and normal conditions, 
would have brought to the people untold wealth, but haye only 
brought to them increased wretchedness. Many measures of relief 
haso boss proposed, tried, and afterwards discarded in disgust and 
in disappointment. In less than four years, in time of profound 
peace, with bountiful crops and harvests, two extraordinary ses- 
sions of Congress have been called to furnish measures of relief to 
a suffering people. President Cleveland, elected to reform and 
correct the vast taxing power of this Government, which had been 
perverted from the purposes of providing revenue into a vast sys- 
tem for the aggrandizement and enrichment of the few at the 
expense of the many, ignored the pledge of his election and called 
an extra session, not to reform the tariff, but to fasten upon the 
country the single-gold standard. "This mistake was fatal to his 
Administration. 

This Administration was elected upon the financial issues, and 
not the tariff. Yet it calls an extraordinary session of Congress, 
not to reform the finances, but to impose additional tariff taxes. 
It makes the same mistake that its predecessors made, The result 
will be equally as disastrous. The President, as did Cleveland, 
precipitates, at the inception of his Administration, a division 
among those who elevated him to power. Already can be heard 
the gront mutterings and discontent of those Democrats who 
aided this Administration in the last election, and without whose 
aid it would have met disastrous defeat. They are indignant 
that no financial relief is proposed or promised, but that after 
their indispensable assistance you gentlemen on the other side of 
this Chamber inflict them with odious tariff taxes and commer- 
cial restrictions which they have spent their lives in antagonizing. 
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They will desert you in the future, Deserted by his allies, your 
leader waits the fearful fate of Napoleon. aris Reh 
Mr. irman, we are summoned here as a relief Congress, 
We have been called in session because that great prosperit 
promised immediately on the defeat of Bryan has not material- 
ized. We are here because the faith doctors, who promised to 
cure our ills with confidence,“ have been discredited and new 
remedies must be applied. We are here to aid the advance agent 
of prosperity to bring before the impatient public his long-adver- 
tised but much-delayed performance. The President in his mes- 
sage has indicated the means by which he expects to attain all 
of this. To accomplish his purpose the pending bill has been 
introduced and is now sought to be made a law. This bill embod- 
les the relief measures which the President and his party propose 
for the existing conditions. This bill offers no relief which has 
not been previously tried, for this bill, with the exception of the 
sugar schedule and a few others, is substantially the McKinley 
Act of 1890. Thus we have the act of 1890, passed to cure the 
evils of that year, reintroduced to remedy the evils of 1897, exactly 
the reverse of those supposed to exist at that time. In 1890 the 
Treasury had a surplus revenue of $85,000,000. The McKinley 
bill was introduced wie rid of that surplus. The title of the 
bill was, A bill to uce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes." 
1897 the Treasury is confronted with a deficiency which last 
pu amounted to $25,203,246, and yet we witness the remarkable 
act that substantially the same bill is introduced to increase the 
revenue. This bill is introduced under the title, **A bill to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States." 'This McKinley bill seems to possess the 
remarkable attribute of being equally good, whether to diminish 
a redundant revenue or to increase a deficient one. Its friends 


use it either to empty or to fill the Treasury. This McKinley bill 
seems to be a patented medicine of the Republican party, fur- 
nished either to increase flesh or to reduce flesh, past qe to the 


desires of a confiding public. [Laughter.] As it was a puea in 
1890 to reduce a plethoirc Treasury and is now sought to fill a sup- 
osed deficient one, it might be well to examine its effects when 
administered, so as to determine whether it is now suited to 

our supposed disease. It found the Treasury with & surplus of 
about $85,000,000 above the gold reserve of $100,000,000, and during 
the last year of its existence produced a deficiency of $89,803,260.58. 

But, Mr. Chairman, ing the experience of the past and 
assenting to the doubtful pr tion that the bill will accomplish 
all claimed for it by its friends, let us examine and see whether its 
purpose meets with the needs of the present hour. The President 
in his message claims that the present lamentable conditions 
result from two causes, one an insufficiency of revenue for the 
Government and the other an inadequacy of mn to our 
industries, resulting from the present Wilson bill. The gentle- 
man who preceded me makes the same claim. So this bill, by its 
very title, is designed to meet these two evils. It states by its title 
that its purpose is“ to provide revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States." Now, do low 
priore; stagnant business, paralyzed commerce, and the dreadful 

epression which overshadows the country result from a lack of 
revenue to our Government? 

First,let us consider whether there is any necessity for the 
enactment of any law providing for additional revenue. I claim 
that the present Wilson bill provide ample revenue for the 
Government if the expenditures are reduced to what they were 
under the last Democratic Congress. Ichallenge denial of this 

roposition from gentlemen on the other side, elast Repub- 

ican ompr the Fifty-fourth, appropriated $1,043,437,018.53. 
The preceding Democratic Congress, the Fifty-third, appropriated 
$989,239,205.69. Thus the last Republican Congress ex ed the 
preceding Democratic Congress in its expenditures $54, 197,812.83, 
making an excess for each of the two years of $27,098,906.41. The 
deficiency last year only amounted to $25,203,246. Thus, if the 
Republicans had not increased the a eg last year $27,- 
098,906.41 over the amount appropriated by the Democrats, instead. 
of being any deficiency there would have been a surplus of $1,895,- 
660.41 in the Treasury. Thus it is plain, and I challenge denial, 
that all that is needed to make receipts and expenditures meet is 
to reduce the appropriations of public money precisely to what 
they were under the last Democratic Congress. When this is 
done, the present Wilson bill will yield ample revenue. 

You gentlemen on the other side have only to practice the econ- 
omy that characterized the Democracy and the present revenues 
of the Government are sufficient for all of its purposes. Thus the 
President, instead of outing Congress into extraordinary session to 
impose additional taxes and burdens upon an already impoverished 
andoverburdened peopleinorderto continuethe wantonand waste- 
ful extravagance of the last Congress, should have waited and 
required his to practice Democratic economy. If he had 
done this, as I have previously shown, the presens law would fur- 
nish all the revenue needed. In times of distress and Sag pene 
like these, this is the relief that the President should have followed, 
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But, Mr. Chairman, I contend that even if expenditures are to 
be kept up to the present enormous and unnecessary proportions, 
there exists no necessity for the imposition of additional taxes, nor 
could our present distress arise from an inadequacy of revenue. 

The object of revenue is to put money in the Treasury to meet 
and discharge all lash e which might arise against the United 
States. Is there ample revenue in the Treasury at this time for 
that purpose? Onthe22d of March, from the Treasury statement, 
there was in the Treasury $218,050.908.78. Thus, to- we have 
about $118,000,000 in the Treasury above the usual gold reserve 
requirements. This, with present revenue, is ample to meet all 
demands which will be made for the next four years, even if present 
appropriations continue, It is immaterial how the amount was 
procured, whether by revenue receiptsor by bond sales; it is there 
to discharge all obligations which shall come against the Treas- 
ury. When Harrison turned the Government over to Cleveland, 
the amount in the Treasury, exclusive of the gold reserve, was only 
$24,128,087. ‘To-day there is in the Treasury nearly five times as 
much money as there then was to meet all claims against the Goy- 
ernment, and yet we are told that our present difficulties arise from 
aninsufficiency of money in the Treasury. Such a proposition is 
preposterous. There was no necessity for calling Congress in ex- 
traordinary session and invoking the taxing power of this Govern- 
ment if money in the Treasury wasall that was needed. This vast 
sum of money locked up in the Treasury can only be gotten out 
and put into circulation by being used to pay the debts and ex- 
p of the Government. If the claims of the friends of this 

ill are true and this bill is enacted, this vast surplus will be added 
to and the money in circulation greatly reduced. 

We believe that this will further lower prices and add to the 
present distress, It can not be claimed that our present revenue 
receipts are such that confidence has been impaired in our Gov- 
ernment's finance and credit, for never before have the bonds of 
the Government been so eagerly sought and at such low rates of 
interest. Every bond sale has shown that instead of the credit of 
the Government being impaired, it is higher and better than ever 
before in its history. The test of a government's credit, like that 
of an individual, is its facility for borrowing money at a low rate 
ofinterest. 'Thus clearly we are not suffering from an impaired 
credit or an insufficiency of money in the Treasury to meet all 
demands. Thus the first cause assigned for our present distress 
can not be sustained. We will next examine the second reason 

iven. This is that the reduced tariff taxes of the Wilson bill 

ave failed to give adequate protection to home industries and 
that this has brought ruin and disaster. The substance of this 
assertion is that under the Wilson bill reducing duties there has 
been an increased importation of foreign goods and products, 
which have been purchased by consumers to the exclusion of 
home goods and products. 

To make this claim even plausible there must have been, under 
the Wilson bill, an increased importation of foreign goods and 
products, which reduced the sale of those madeat home, Unless 
such a condition existed, the position is wholly untenable. When 
we examine the statistics, we ascertain that instead of there bein 
an increased importation of foreign goods under the Wilson bi 
there was a decreased importation. To show that our present 
distress does not arise from foreign competition we have only to 
compare the importations of 1893 to 1896 under Cleveland with 
those of 1889 to 1893 under Harrison. We find that the total im- 

rtations under Harrison aggregate $3,206,760,719, and under 

leveland $3,033,090,183, or, in other words, there were imported 
under Harrison's Administration $163,670,536 more of foreign 
goods than under Cleveland's last Administration. 

Compare the qe 1891, which was entirely under a high pro- 
tective tariff and not affected by political complications, with the 
year 1896, and what do we find? We find that the aggregate im- 
portation of foreign goods in 1891 amounted to $844,916,196 and in 
1896 it amounted to only $779,724,674, making the importation of 
foreign goods in 1891 $65,191,522 more than in 1896. Thus the im- 
pression sought to be produced in this House and country by the 
je ensi receding me, that the present ills arise from the mar- 

ets being flooded with foreign goods to the exclusion of home 
goods, is totally without foundation. With increasing population, 
and thus increasing means of consumption, we sho 4 have each 
year bought more foreign goods, yet our people have bought, on 
the aggregate, millions of dollars less of foreign goods than ever 
before. These facts make it evident beyond dispute that our dis- 
tress does not arise from importation of foreign goods; and as the 
only effect of the tariff upon home industries is to prevent the 
importation of goods from foreign countries, it is plain that the 
Wilson bill, with decreased importations of these, could not have 
caused the present deplorable conditions. Our evils lie deeper, and 
arise from other causes. : : 

The manufacturers have suffered not because their customers 
have purchased foreign goods, but because the price that their 
customers receive for their products has been so low that they 


have been unable to purchase goodsfromanyone. The manufac- 
turer has lost the market for his goods not use the foreigner 
has taken it, but because his customer is bankrupt, which has 
been occasioned by the low price of his products. You may build 
Chinese walls around this country until they reach to high heaven 
and exclude all foreign goods, but the manufacturer will never 
find a market for his goods or customers able to purchase them 
until the price of wheat, corn, oats, cotton, tobacco, and all other 
products of labor advance. We on this side of the House believe 
that the same cause which has brought calamity to the farmer 
has brought it to the manufacturer, the merchant, and all people 
engaged in productive enterprises. We believe that this has been 
chiefly occasioned by a fall in prices. We believe that this fall in 
prices is artificial, hese occasioned, not by any change in the 
supply and demand of the articles, for increased demand has kept 
pace with increased supply, but has been caused by the apprecia- 
tion of the money unit of value. We believe that if we keep up 
our present financial system there will be a further appreciation 
of money and a consequent depreciation of property. e believe 
that the only way that the appreciation of money can be averted 
is to lessen the demand for gold. We believe that the only safe 
way we can lessen the demand for gold is to give silver by law 
equal rights as matey as a standard of value, as a legal tender, 
as is possessed by gold. [A plause.] We believe that this will 
stop the present artificial fall in prices, and that prices will return 
to what they formerly were. We believe that money affects 
prices, that prices affect production and trade, and that these 
make either prosperity or adversity. Thus I believe that the 
paramount question is the money question. I believe that the 
proper remedy for existing evils is the remonetization of silver, 
and that when this is done there will be a great revival in busi- 
ness, and great prosperity and progress will again come. 

Thus the President and his party have wholly misapprehended 
our disease and consequently misapplied the remedy. The Wil- 
son bill has not surrendered our markets to foreigners, as the elo- 

uent gentleman preceding me has sought to make you believe, 
or the evidence is incontrovertible that we have had less foreign 
competition than we have ever had before. But the fact is that 
the home market has been destroyed by the existence of the gold 
standard, which has reduced the wages of labor and the prices of 
all products. The Wilson bill has been a benefit, and not a detri- 
ment. The curse of the country has been the gold standard, and 
not reduced tariff taxes. [Applause.]. The present evils would 
have been greatly intensified if the McKinley bill had been in force 
instead of the Wilson bill. The results under the Wilson bill have 
clearly vindicated every fare taken by the advocates of a 
revenue tariff. Those believing in tariff reform always main- 
tained that under. a reduced tariff there would be a great increase 
in exportation of manufactured goods. We asserted that under a 
low tariff our export of manufactured goods would so greatly in- 
crease that before long American ingenuity, enterprise, and 
thrift would control the markets of the world. What do we 
find? I have here an estimate of all the exports of manufactured 
goods from 1889 down to and including seven months of the fiscal 
year 1897. It shows that the greatest export of manufactured 
oods under the McKinley law was in 1894, which amounted to 
$183, 728,908. In 1896 the export of manufactured goods under the 
Wilson law amounted to $228,571,178, exceeding that of the 
greatest year under the McKinley Act by about $45,000,000. If 
the exportation of manufactured goods continues for the next 
twelve months of this fiscal year as it has for the past seven - 
months, it will exceed any year under the McKinley Act by over 
$30,000,000. It should be noted that this greatly increased ex- 
portation of manufactured goods has occurred in times of busi- 
ness depression, and there can be no question but that if the 
Wilson bill should be continued and we should adopt a financial 
system which would revive business, our export of manufactured 
pets moua soon double or treble what it was under the McKin- 
ey bill, 

This clearly demonstrates the truth of the position always main- 
tained on this side of the Chamber, that a removal of prohibitory 
tariff taxes and commercial restrictions would give the markets 
of the world to American enterprise and ingenuity. With this 
bright prospect opening up before us and just becoming a realiza- 
tion, we are called upon to reverse this policy, which has for us 
untold wealth, and to build around ourselves Chinese walls and 
consume our energy and enterprise in trafficking among ourselves 
and trying to overreach each other. The passage of this bill 
means to destroy this vast trade, which is fast increasing each 
year. It means an abandonment by the United States of the mar- 
kets of the world. Tt means on our part a policy of isolation in- 
stead of one of progress and enterprise. It means a confinement 
of the sale and purc of commodities by our citizens to the 
limits of their own country, to be fleeced by the favored few who 
are the recipients of the bounties and privileges of this bill. 
[Applause.] 


The decreased importation of foreign goods under the Wilson 
bill also shows that the manufacturer under a low revenue tariff 
is better able to control the home market. Being able to manu- 
facture cheaper, he is able to sell much cheaper, and thus success- 
fully meet, anywhere, foreign competition. With decreased 
foreign importations and increased foreign tions of manu- 
factured goods, the condition of a majority of the manufacturers 
under the present Wilson law has been infinitely better than it 
would have been under the McKinley bill. í 

The manufacturer is suffering as everybody else has suffered, 
not from lower tariff taxes, for this has been beneficial, but on 
account of falling prices resulting from the appreciation of money 
which the existence of the gold standard has produced, 

Gentlemen upon the other side, and especially my friend who 
has just preceded me, have talked so poetically and fancifully 
about “kindling furnace fires” by the passage of this bill that it 
would be well and instructive to look and ascertain the condition 
of the iron industry since the pec of the Wilson bill One 
would imagine from the remarks of these gentlemen that since 
the Wilson bill became a law the production of iron and steel had 
a ceased in this country; yet since the passage of the 

ilson bill the home production of iron and steel, instead of de- 
creasing, has wonderfully increased. In the last year under the 
McKinley Act there was produced in this country 6,657,888 tons of 
pena The first year under the Wilson Act there was iens 

„446,308 tons of pig iron. In the last year under the McKinley 
Act there was h uced 1,021,772 tons of iron and steel railroad 
bars, while under the first year of the Wilson Act there was pro- 
duced 1,306,135 tons of iron and steel railroad bars. Thus under 
the Wilson law there was an increased production of about 50 per 
cent in f iron and of about 25 per cent in iron and steel railroad 
bars. 11 should also be noted that the export of pig iron increased 
over 25 per cent, while the export of iron and railroad bars 
more than doubled. Thus, instead of the Wilson bill putting out 
furnace fires, it rekindled them; instead of turning out industri- 
ous laborers toidleness and want, it increased the number of those 
engaged in the production of iron and steel. Thus, if the iron and 
steel industries are languishing, it does not arise from any de- 
creased production since the passage of the Wilson bill, Neither 
can it arise from foreign competition occasioned by importation 
of foreign product, for under the Wilson Act not one ton ont of 
every hun of pig iron used in this country is of foreign pro- 
duction; not one ton out of every twelve hundred of iron and steel 
railroad bars used here is of foreign production. 

In 1891 we imported of iron and steel manufactures $53,544,372, 
and in 1896 only $25,338,103—a decrease in importation of over 
$28,000,000. Thus if the iron and steel ind es are unprosper- 
ous, it does not result from foreign importations and competition; 
it arises from the same cause that makes farming and all other 
enterprises unprofitable. It is because the price of the products 
of the furnace and the mill has fallen just as has the price of the 
products of the farm. There can be no return of prosperity to 
the furnaces and mills, as there can be none to the farmers, until 
there isa restoration of prices. Prices, instead of rising, will con- 
tinue to fall unless the appreciation of gold is stop’ Its appre- 
ciation will only cease when we lessen the demand. The demand 
can only be lessened by creating a demand for silver equal with 

1d, which will occur when we give silver equal rights as money. 

hen this is done, then the 1 of the products of the farm, of 
the furnace, of the mill, and the wages of labor will return to 
what they were formerly; and then and not until then will the 
restoration of pu and good times come. This is our view 
on this side of the Chamber, and no other view which has been 
promulgated will bear the test of examination. 8 

Now, let us examine another industry, so often alluded to in this 
discussion, and ascertain the cause of its depression. I refer to 
the wool industry. My eloquent friend who just preceded me 
described so pathetically how, under the Wilson law, the sheep 
had been carried to the slaughter pen and sacrificed that my heart 
was touched. These vivid descriptions would be very pathetic 
indeed if they were true, but they become really ludicrous when 
confronted with stern facts. It isan unpleasant task to dissipate 
the sad and beautiful pictures created in the i tions of the 
gentlemen on the other side of this question, but it must be done 
in the interest of truth. One would 8 from the speeches on 
the other side that the wool industry of this country has been 
practically paralyzed and destroyed since the passage of the Wil- 
“son bill. But what are the facts? Ihave here the Statistical Ab- 
stract for 1896, prepared under the direction of the Secretary of 
the , and what does it show? It shows that our produc- 
tion of wool in 1895, the last year of which the statistics have been 
compiled, amounted to 809,748,000 prm being about 6,500,000 
pounds more than ever produced before in this country. Thus 
under the Wilson law the production of wool has increased an 
not decreased. It is also shown that under the Wilson law our 
export of domestic wool has been eight times greater than exports 
of itever heretofore made. The people engaged in the wool indus- 
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try have been equally if not more prosperous than those engaged 
in other agricultural pursuits. Its increased 88 evinces 
that the raising of wool at present is more profitable than raisin; 
corn, wheat, oats, cotton, or tobacco. The woolgrower has suf- 
fered, like all others, from the low price of his product. This low 
price is caused by the adoption here of the gold standard, and will 
not be removed so long as this continues. 

The assertion has also been made here that our woolen factories 
have been closed and hundreds of laborers thrown ont of em- 
ployment. It has been sought to produce the impression that 
since the passage of the Wilson bill the woolen manufactories of 
this country have been practically annihilated. Again, the facts 
prove exactly the reverse of this, for in 1895 we consumed of raw 
wool in this country 509,159,716 pounds, being 25 per cent more 
of the raw material used by the manufacturers than ever before 
in the history of the country. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Where did that come from? 

Mr. SWANSON. Over 809,000,000 of it was of domestic produc- 
tion, being over 6,500,000 more than ever furnished before in this 
country. The rest of it came from abroad. Now, what does this 
show? It proves that since the Wilson bill was passed the woolen 
mills of this country have used 25 per cent more raw material in 
manufactures than they ever used before. It proves that the mills 
have made 25 per cent more of woólen cloth and thus given em- 
ployment to 25 per cent more laborers than ever before, and thus 
the often-repeated declaration that the mills were closed by the 
Wilson law is mere nonsense and falsehood and is clearly disproven 
by facts. This industry, like all others, is mE RO from the 
Wilson law, but from the great fall in price brought upon us by 
the last Administration E upon us the gold standard, and 
which this Administration has P edged itself to continue. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, if I had time, I could go through this en- 
tire bill and show that all of the lawful and legitimate industries 
renis to be affected by it have suffered, not by the Wilson 

ill, but by other and deeper causes. I could show and prove, if 
time were given, that with the exception of trusts and combines, 
enriched by this bill, every other interest has been benefited and 
not 2 by the Wilson law. Sir, the present distress is almost 
world wide and must arise from a cause coextensive. It exists in 
Germany, with her high prohibitory tariffs, and it abounds in 
free-trade England. 

The curse of productive enterprises is falling prices. When 
prices continue to fall, everyone who produces, everyone who pur- 
chases, and everyone who owns property loses and has his wealth 
reduced. Thus the productive energies of a people are retarded; 
trade, commerce, business become paralyzed. These are the con 
ditions which to-day confront all gold-standard countries. This 
artificial fallin prices must be arrested before relief can come. 
What has produced this fallin prices of all products and of all 
ee Before answering this, let us ascertain what is price. 

ce is simply the ratio at which property exchanges for money. 
It is dependent upon two things—the supply and demand of the 
article, coupled with the supply and demand of money. Thus 
take wheat. The price of wheat is dependent upon two things— 
the supply and demand of the wheat and the supply and demand 
of money. If the supply and demandof money should remain the 
same, then the pee of wheat would be affected alone by the sup- 
ply and demand of wheat. If the supply and demand of wheat 
should remain the same, then the price of wheat would be affected 
alone by the supply and demand of money. With the increased 
population statistics show that the average increased demand for 
wheat has far exceeded its increased supply, and hence, if the sup- 
ply and demand of wheat alone fixed the price, wheat ought to be 
much higher to-day than it was years ago when it sold for $1.50 
per bushel. Thus its qus price, reduced to half what it once 
was, not being affected by the supply and demand of wheat, must 
be caused by the other element which makes price, i. e., the sup- 
ply and demand of money. We find that, while the demand for 
money has more than doubled, yet the supply as a unit of value 
to fix prices has been reduced half since silver was demonetized. 
'Thus the argument is irresistible that the low price of wheat, in 
comparison to what it formerly was, is occasioned by demonetiz- 
ing silver and destroying it as one of the units of value. [Ap- 
plause.] I could e almost the whole range of products and 
property and show increased demand has been greater than in- 
creased supply, and hence the low prices could be produced only 

destroying silver as one of the units of value in fixing prices. 
Thus the reform needed is financial reform, and not tariff reform. 
TAM bill, so far as it affects our finance, will aggravate existing 
e 


In the report of the majority accompanying this bill it is esti- 
mated that this bill will increase the revenue of the Government 
$113,479,793 each year. With the wanton extravagance of the 
Republican party last year, there was only a deficiency of $25,203,- 
246. Evenif economy is discarded and the present enormous ex- 
penses t up,if the claims of the friends of the bill are realized 
there will be an annual surplus accumulated in the Treasury of 
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about 878,000,000. In less than four nes unless e 


xpenditures 
were greatly increased, this surplus, added to the $118,000,000 of 
surplus now in the , would amount to about ,000,000 
poas up in the Treasury and out of circulation. us, if the 
opes of the bill are consummated, it means a taking from circula- 
tion and a contraction of our currency to that vast amount. It 
means a reduction of nearly one-third of our jer circulation. 
This would inevitably precipitate a further fall in price of all 
productsand property. This fall would add tothe present depres- 
sion and bring increased calamities to the commercial and produc- 
ing classes. e only way that this disastrous contraction could 
be prevented, if the estimates of the friends of this bill are true, is 
to greatly increase the already fearful extravagance of this Gov- 
. ernment. This increase should not be tolerated. If the bill fails 
to put the amount estimated in the Treasury, it will then transfer 
that vast amount into the pockets of the few favored by this bill, 
because the amount can only fail to get into the on ac- 
count of the duties imposed being so high as to prevent the pres- 
ent importation of foreign goods, and the foreign not com- 
ing in, the home goods, at the increased price equal to their duty, 
would be used in their stead. The increased price of the home 
s would go, not into the Treasury, but into the ets of the 
eficiaries of this bill. Thus, from whatever standpoint viewed, 
this bill can bring only detriment to the vast producing and con- 
suming masses, [Applause.] 2 > 

But, Mr. Chairman, not only is this bill a mistake as remedial 
legislation, but it is the most pernicious tariff bill ever sought to 
beenacted. It the iniquity of the McKinley Act, which, 
immediately after its e, encountered universal execration. 
The average of the McKi Act on importations of last year 
would have been about 50 per cent, while the av er 
this bill will be about 57 per cent. Thus this bill piles tariff 
taxes higher than was ever done before. It has no predecessor to 
equal it in its exactions upon the people, none to approach it in its 
gratuities e ‘gia to the trusts and combines which have arisen 
under the tariff system. The curse of our age is the immense 
trusts and combines which flourish, crushing out all individual 
enterprise and peruang an industrial slavery that is fearful to 
contemplate. is bill will strengthen every trust and give in- 
creased profits to every combine. 

The most iniquitous trust in the United States is the sugar trust. 
This trust absolutely controls the price of sugar to every consumer 
in the United States. The officers of this trust have repeatedly 
admitted this in the legislative investigations which have been 

made of its affairs. By its monopoly of the market of all sugar 
that goes into consumption, it has, during all this business d - 
sion, declared a 12 per cent dividend its stock, wa for 
more than double its value. This bill, if enacted, will give the 
American market over absolutely and entirely to the sugar trust. 
This trust will haveno competition, but the consuming public will 
be at its mercy. 

The amount of sugar consumed in the United States is about 
2,000,000 tons yearly. The trust, under the present law, furnishes 
all but about 65,000 tons. 'Thus under the present law the trust 
has competition for only 1 pound in 30. this bill passes, this 
little competition will be 1 Under the present law the 
trust has a differential in its favor of one-eighth of a cent a 
pound, with an addition of one-tenth of a cent a pound disguised 
under the 40 per cent ad valorem. This bill will make the differ- 
ential duty in favor of the trust vary from one-fourth of a cent a 

und to seven-eighths of a cent a pound. This great benefit is 
Siue aa aM Ruf mal ws UM SEDE LONE ND ty oe 

poses an additio: uty eq export boun id by for- 
eign countries. The small quantity of refined sugar Lei 
here comes mostly from Germany. Germany has been able to 
make this small importation because the Government 3 
a bounty of about 38 cents on every hundred pounds of ned 
sugar exported. This bill. imposing an additional duty equal to 
the bounty, will prevent all importations from there in the future. 
It means a complete surrender of our markets to the exactions of 
the sugar trust. It means that less revenue from this source 
shall go into the Treasury of the United States, but more and 
increased profits into the treasury of the sugar trust. It means 
higher sugar to the people, higher profits to the trust, and less 
revenue to the Government. 

I ask this House to destroy these benefits to this greedy and 
overrich trust, 

Let us carry our examination further and see how this bill pro- 
tects the next most ee trust which has depredated upon 
the American people. I allude to the steel-rail trust or pool. 
Nothing more completely establishes the correctness of the Demo- 
cratic position apon the tariff than the history of the steel-rail 
pool. is side always maintained that a prohibitory tariff 
enabled the home manufacturers to combine and put up the prod- 
uct above the natural and reasonable price equal to the import 
duty; and, second, we claimed that this increased price paid for 
the product went into the pockets of the protected manufacturer. 


The history of the steel-rail pool establishes withont contradiction 
the truth of these contentions. The duty upon steel rails is about 
$82ton. All the manufacturers of steel rails formed a trust or 
pool and put the price at about $25 a ton. A few weeks ago the 
members of this pool or trust became angry with each other, dis- 
solved, and immediately the price of steel rails fell to $15 a ton. 
Since the price was first reduced I see in the papers that they are 
now selling them at $13 a ton. Mr. Carnegie, the greatest manu- 
facturer of steel rails in this country,states that he makes a profit 
of $2 a ton at that price and that he can easily keep up the warfare 
withhiscompetitors. Steelrailsare now being expories. to Europe 
for sale. Thus we see that by this prohibitory duty imposed, as 
claimed by the Democrats, the manufacturers, being freed from 
all foreign competition, were able to form a pool and put the 
price even higher than the import duty. 
Now, where did this increased price of about $12 per ton, paid 
the consumers, go? Into the of the United States? 
o. We find that the Treasury received year as duty on steel 
rails only $754.03. Now, how much did the increased price that 
the consumers paid last amount to? We consumed last year 
over 1,300,000 which at the increased price of $12 per ton 
would amount to over $15,000,000 a year. Thus it can not be dis- 
puted that last year, on account of the prohibitory tariff upon 
steel rails, the pool, by the increased price it was able to sell at, put 
over $15,000,000 in the ets of its stockholders. This is a fair 
illustration of the workings of the so-called ** protective tariff," 
which, divested of its glittering generalities and examined in its 
oe workings, means to exercise the taking power of the 
overnment, not to provide revenue, but to make this Govern- 
ment stretch forth its hands and gather in the earnings of the 


masses to enrich the favored classes. It means protection to the 

few and poverty to the many. Na orga d 

x A B D. Will the gentleman allow me a question right 
ere 


Mr. SWANSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND, Is it not further shown that this tariff and this 
pool prevented" the building of railroads and the repairing of rail- 
roads and in that way prevented the prosperity of the country? 

Mr. SWANSON. e distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
is entirely correct. The increased price of steel rails has prevented 
the building of many railroads in sections where they are badly 
needed, and the ing of others so as to give eflicient service. 
Besides, on those built it greatly increased the cost of construction, 
and thus made the perpetual maintenance of higher rates 
for passen and freight. Ihave here a statement of the steel 
rails used in the country from 1871 to 1882, and a comparison of 
prices paid in America und in England, which shows that the in- 
c cost for that time in this country over England amounted 
to $159,312,126. From 1882 to the present time, the difference in 
cost for these years would far exceed that amount. Thus, to en- 
rich Carnegie and his associates in this pool, this hizh duty was 
imposed. It puts no money in the Treasury, and, while it has en- 
riched these few favorites, it has Ps 2 higher burden upon the 
transportation of all passengers and freight for years in this coun- 
try. These unjust and enormous exactions are paid yearly by the 
merchants and farmers when they ship their wheat, corn, cotton, 
tobacco, cattle, and goods over the railroads at high rates. 

This bill continues this high 8 duty upon steel rails, 
and its passage will witness the formation of another pool, levying 
again its great and iniquitous exactions upon all the trade, com- 
merce, business, and products of the country. We must put steel 
rails upon the free list and have foreign competition at a reason- 
able price. I defy any gentleman who is listening to me to give 
anyreason why they should not be put upon the free list. Weare 
now Spurius them to Europe. There can be no excuse to con- 
tinue the present high duty, except to enable the formation of 
another pool to rob the American people. I appeal to every Rep- 
resentative who desires cheap freights for the products of his con- 
stituents to vote against this iniquity in this bill. I appeal to 
every Representative who has constituents who need the construc- 
tion of railroads to develop their sections to vote against this pro- 
vision and make possible the building of these railroads. 

Mr. i , I regret that I have not time to go through this 
bill and expose the hundreds of trusts and combines that will be 
benefited and enriched by its I have shown how the two 
largest and most notorious trusts are the recipients of great gifts 
and bounties in this bill. These two but constitute samples of 
the many which are provided for. Concealed in the smooth 
phrases of this bill, lurking in its intricate and complicated sched- 
ules, are benefits to trusts and combines greater than ever before 
bestowed by any act of legislation. It is constructed upon purely 
Republican lines. The Republican idea is to make a few vastly 
rich by special privileges, and to trust that they will permit some 
prosperity to leak out on those beneath. This pernicious principle 
eem outinits enormity in every line, in every schedule of this 

ill. Submission tothis doctrine has made this bill but the handi- 
work of the protected industries, a reflex of their greedy desires, 
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Until I was appointed upon the Ways and Means Committee I 
had formed the impression that it was a difficult undertaking to 
construct a tariff bill, I was unable to understand how my Re- 
publican friends were able, so easily and so quickly, to prepare 


this bill. Iremembered that they prepared it in less than 
half the time required by the Democratic committee for the Wil- 
son bill. It is needless to say that I was amazed at the ability, 
learning, and reed for work exhibited by these gentlemen. I 
felt dazzled at the t 5 and rapidity with which they 
had mastered the entire industrial interests of the United States. 
But when I began to read the hearings and to compare the re- 
quests filed by the protected interests with the sections of the 
bill, these pleasant illusions were rapidly dispelled. I readily 
perceived that this bill was but an aggregation of the wishes of 
the protected industries clamoring for the right to enrich them- 
selves by taxing the people. I found that the chief credit, if any, 
to which my colleagues on the other side on.this committee were 
entitled to was the perfect docility they exhibited in yielding to 
the desires of these interests. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take the bill and see the influences which 
presided at its preparation. The first schedule we reach is the 
chemical schedule. We find from 9 to 18 of the hearings 
that Mr. Thomas Harrison, in behalf of the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, filed a schedule containing the wishes of this 
association, and it reappears substantially as thus filed in the bill. 
Where his recommendations are not followed, an examination will 
show that others more . interested in that item were lis- 
tened to. On page 170 of the hearings H. B. Newton, president of 
the National ociation of Fire Brick Manufacturers, asks for 
a duty of $1.25 per ton on brick, and this request is granted in 
section 88 of this bill. We find that section 95 of the bill, impos- 
ing a duty upon green and colored bottles, demijohns, eto., is lit- 
erally that submitted by the manufacturers of these on page 234 
of the hearings. Section 99 of the bill, increasing the duty on 
window glass, is literally the same asked for by Mr. Burns and 
the manufacturers of window glass in pages 252 and 255 of the 
hearings. Sections 100, 107, and 108 of the 1 duties 
upon spectacles, eyeglasses, lenses, opera glasses, and field pieces, 
voices precisely the wishes of the manufacturers of these, as ex- 
pr on pages 272 and 273 of the hearings. The Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association filed a schedule for cotton yarns, on page 1151 of 
the hearings, and it appears word for word as section 303 of this 
bill. The manufacturers of spool cotton thread, on page 1158 of 
the hearings, made their desires known, and they are completely 

anted in section 304 of this bill. The cotton manufacturers of 

ew England, through Mr. Chase, on page 1107 of the hearings, 
asked for a change of law and filed a popoa schedule, which 
appears word for word as section 810 of this bill. 

The sugar schedule in section 208, upon which it is proposed to 
collect over $51,000,000 of revenue, with the difference of one-eighth 
differential on refined sugar, is the schedule filed on page 599 of 
the hearings by Mr. Farr in behalf of the sugar trade.” Let us 
see how the great woolen schedule was prepared. I have here the 

arterly Magazine, issued by the National Association of Wool 

nufacturers of this country. It contains the annual report of 
its secretary. In detailing the work of the special committee ap- 
pointed to go to Washington to formulate recommendations to 
the Ways and Means Committee for the woolen schedule, this re- 
port says: 

The special committee met at the Arlington Hotel in Washington on the 
evening of January rs all the members being present, It adjourned for a 


conference with rman DINGLEY and other members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, at which a complete understanding was arrived at as to 


the general principles which are to prevail in the reconstruction of the 
woolen schedule. 
Wangian 5 
e may judge how satisfactory these general principles" and 


this ** complete understanding” were to the woolen manufactur- 
ers when we reflect that the bill proposes to impose a tax of over 
$67,000,000 upon the woolen clothing of the people of this country 
for the benefit of these manufacturers. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, the bill could be taken section by section, 
schedule by schedule, and shown to contain only the greedy de- 
sires of the protected industries calling upon the Government to 
tax the masses of the people to enrich them. My Republicancol- 
leagues upon the committee are not to be blamed for this. In 
doing this they have been executing an acknowledged Republican 
policy. The policy of this party is to make these few immensel 
rich and hope that they will share it with others. Astheacknowl- 
edged purpose of this bill is to make the manufacturer rich by 
permitting him to tax all others, the consistent and most effective 
way to accomplish this is to allow him to fix the rate of tax he 
shallimpose. Who knows better than he how high this tax should 
be in order to make him rich? [Laughter.] Hence thegentlemen 
on the other side are thoroughly consistent with the doctrines of 
their party and the purposes of the bill when they permit the pro- 
tected industries to write out the rates and schedules of this bill. 
The masses of the people, the great consuming public, are out- 


side of the purposes of this bill or of the legislative aid of the 
Republican party. The people will never consent to surrender 
the sovereign power of taxation over to the greed and avarice of a 
few, as this bill does. This bill, pas peeing the McKinley Act in 
iniquity, will receive at the hands of the people more execration 
than was administered to that odious measure. 

D 'The e papel The time of the gentleman from Virginia 

as expired. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to be allowed to conclude my 
remarks. I will not occupy much time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that he be allowed to finish his remarks, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWANSON. Iam indeed grateful to the committee for its 
kindness, and I promise not to detain it long. 

Mr. Chairman, in olden times, in the feudal days, if a man wanted 
to appropriate his neighbor's property, he went forth with his 
armed retainers and took by force whatever he desired to possess, 
This was bold and manly robbery, and many feudal barons thus 
became great and rich by their depredations. In the course of 
time the feudal system was overthrown, government was organ- 
ized, and persons were restrained from appropriating by force the 
labor of others. When organized 1 prohibited the tak- 
ing of the fruits of the labor of others by force, then the special 
classes commenced to acquire, under forms of law, what hereto- 
fore they had taken by force. The two most frequent and efficient 
means by which the products of the labor of one citizen have been 
transferred to another citizen have been by exercising the power 
of taxation and trifling with the currency. The abuses of these 
two great powers of government are the sources of the present 
unjust and unequal distribution of wealth. When the history of 
taxation and currency is written by a hand with the power and 
genius of a Buckle, it will exhibit a system of legalised Diguity: 
injustice, and oppression surpassing the exercise of any other pow- 
ers. [Applause. 

My eloquent friend from Iowa has taunted this side of the House 
for a supposed inconsistency in advocating at the same time tariff . 
reform and financialreform. Toathoughtful and patriotic mind 
the advocacy of one necessarily impels the advocacy of the other. 
The tariff taxes are used artificially to enhance the prices of goods 
to the consumer with a view of transferring a portionof his wealth 
into the pockets of the manufacturer. The gold standard is used 
to artificially depress the price of products of the producer, so as to 
transfer a portion of his wealth to the banking or moneyed classes. 
The p in each case is, by artificially affecting prices, to 
transfer the wealth of the masses to special classes. The results 
in each case are similar. The only difference is in the method of 
accomplishment. We believe that prices should be normal and 
stable, controlled by the great law of supply and demand, neither 
artificially enhanced by tariff restrictions preventing competition 
nor artificially depressed by the radical change in destroying sil- 
ver as one of the units of value in fixing prices. "Thus the Demo- 
cratic party is consistent in its opposition to both high tariff and 
gold monometallism. It places itself as the firm advocate of natu- 
ral,stable prices. 1t believes that the greatest prosperity comes to 
a nation, the productive energies of a people are the greatest, when 
prices are stable. A prohibitory tariff is but the bestowal of spe- 
cial privileges on the manufacturer. Gold monometallism is but 
the bestowal of special privileges on the moneyed classes. 
opposed to both. 

n the hour of fierce conflict for the betterment of an oppressed and 
impoverished country, the Democratic party adopts as its funda- 
mental principle that famous utterance of the great Mirabeau, 
amid the storms and struggles of the French Revolution: 

Privilege must have an end, but the people are eternal. 

[Prolonged applause. ] 


Weare 


The Dingley Bill. 
SPEEOH 
HON. MARION DE VRIES, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and ^ 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. DE VRIES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to the amendment now under con- 
sideration, It proposes to increase the duty already recommended 
in the bill upon asphaltum and bitumen. Iam eppoecs to an 
duty upon these articles and submit that they should be SA 
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upon the free list. The effect of laying a duty upon such articles 


will be to enhance the price of the same in my State to the people 
of that State to the extent of the duty levied. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] is correct in the statement that in 
the State of California there are inexhaustible supplies of these 
materials. These are articles found in great quantities in south- 
ern California. We consume vast quantities of the same in the 
construction of sidewalks and streets in our cities everywhere 
and the effect of this amendment will be to increase the cost of 
that material for such purposes, and that increase of cost will fall 
largely upon the poor. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
In our State this will be more keenly felt by the poor, for under 
our system of street improvement the citizen and resident are com- 
pelled to improve at the will of the municipal council, which does 
not always respect the financial ability of the citizen. I desire to 
say to gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber that if they 
desire to cheapen the price of asphaltum and bitumen to the peo- 
ple of the East, in order to meet and disarm the foreign syndicate 
controlling the same, the way to consummate that purpose is not 
to enable a higher price to be charged for bitumen at the mine as 
is done by the proposed tariff, but to take hold of the Pacific rail- 
roads question in the proper manner and adjust that question so 
that the railroad corporations which now charge exorbitant freight 

. rates for transportation of all products from California to the 
East may be compelled to do justice to the people of the East as 
well as to the people of that State. [Renewed applause. ] 

If, Mr. Chairman, the question is determined in such manner 
that relief in freight charges will be effected, the people of the 
East as well as of California will have an inexhaustible supply of 
superior bitumen and asphaltum at their doors, and it can be com- 
manded at a reasonable price. This can easily be and should be 
accomplished by a Federal adjustment of railroad freights and 
fares. The United States courts have held this power to be con- 
stitutionally vested in Congress, and itshould beexercised. While 
Iam on the floor let me say that gentlemen on the other side have 
continually 13 that this bill treats every section of the 
country uniformly; that it is a bill for the benefit of the West as 
well as the East, the South as well as the North; that it benefits 
every class upon whom it lays tribute, and returns that tribute by 
protecting him in some way; and they have professed to be par- 
ticularly solicitous about the welfare of the agricultural and farm- 
ing communities. 

wast to call the attention of the Ways and Means Committee 

articularly, and of the majority upon the other side of the House, 
D^ the fact that there is a large class of people in my State who 
produce the greatest product of that State, to wit, wheat, who 
add 28,000.000 bushels of wheat per annum to the channels of 
trade to aid in turning the balance of trade in favor of this coun- 
try, who are not protected one iota under this bill; but, on the 
contrary, by the terms thereof it is proposed to levy upon them 
what is equivalent to à direct tax of more than $500,000. What 

rotection does the whee ONDE. farmer of California and the 
Pacific Coast receive under this bill? He has to buy a great num- 
ber of commodities that he requires which are protected—in fact, 
nearly every article he buys is protected—and in return he is 
offered protection on wheat, which is of no benefit to him, as gen- 
tleman must, in all honesty and fairness, concede. You have 
given the Western farmer sop, molasses to catch his vote, and 
offered insult to his intelligence in the shape of a tariff of 25 cents 

r bushel on wheat. You and every sane man in the country 

ow the effect of that duty is a burden rather than a benefit to the 
farmer. He sells his wheat in Liverpool, the markets of which 
regulate the price of wheat the world over. The wheat affected by 
this duty is the wheat imported into this country by our farmers 
for seed, and upon that this bill compes the farmer to pay a duty 
of 25 cents per bushel, so that the duty on wheat is the farmers’ 
enemy masquerading as his friend. 

On the other hand, whattax is levied upon the California grain- 
growing farmer by this bill? In our State every bushel of the 
grain product must be sacked in jute bags, of which we consume 
about 40,000,000 per year, and upon these it is proposed by this 
bill to levy a duty of 1; cents per pound. The result of that will 
inevitably be that there will thereby be assessed upon the farmer 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys alone in the State of 
California a tribute of almost $250,000, This is a direct tax, be- 
cause there is no substantial local competition in the grain-bag 
market on the Coast. To consider this question politically for a 
moment, I want to say to ya gentlemen that these were the very 
people, the grain-growing farmers of California, who delivered to 
you the electoral vote of the State of California at the last election, 
and now, in return for the aid which they gave you and your 
party in that election—— 

ere the hammer fell. ] 
r.DEVRIES. Iwouldlikeafew minutes more, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California that he be given a few minutes more? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DE VRIES. Iwas proceeding to state, Mr. Chairman, the 
effect of this bill, politically, upon the farmers of my State, they 
nenne Cut their votes for Mr. McKinley. They then had free 
grain bags. In return for their votes you now propose to assess 
them about 1i cents for every grain bag they buy, aggregating 
over half a million dollars in my Statealone. Whether or not this 
course will be approved only the farmer can say,and he will speak 
1 at the next Congressional election. I wish to say an- 
other thing to you gentlemen upon the other side of the House. 
There are manufactories in the State of California, as well as in 
the East. In my district there are several factories of agricul- 
tural implements. These are in Sacramento, Stockton, Marys- 
ville, Chico, and other cities. You do not give them one iota of 
protectionin this bill, because there are no agricultural implements 
imported which come into our market in competition with the 
high-grade implements which these manufacturers make. For 
example, the combined harvester is almost, if not quite, a Califor- 
niamachine. Theseshopsemploythousandsoflaborers. Besides, 
we haye many large houses dealing in such implements, all paying 
heavy duties on their materials and stock by this bill. 

Now, if you want to protect them and give our labor employ- 
ment, the best way to do it is to take the duty from grain bags in 
this bill and thereby leave in the pockets of the California farm- 
ers about $500,000 extra, with which they can buy these high- 
grade manufacturing implements. Having that much more 
money left in their pockets, the farmer can go to the factories and 
buy these implements, which pres they will be denied if you 
continue this assessment on their grain bags. Having equipped 
themselves thus with improved machinery, kept our shops open 
and laborers employed, they will with such machinery save more 
in developing and harvesting their crop, and thereby have left 
some money with which to buy your Eastern goods. But wecan 
never buy your Eastern products, we can never enter your mar- 
kets, unless you leave us some small change with which to buy. 
The same reasoning m toother consumers of jute bags in our 
State. The State of California, for the single purpose of cheap- 
ening grain bags to its farmers, has expended approximately hi 
a million dollars in erecting a jute-bag factory at San Quentin, 
and they are running that factory extra time now. For what 
purpose? Simply forthe purpose of cheapening to the farmers 
of that State the price of grain bags. Yet here, now, after the 
State of California has made that great outlay for this commend- 
able p se, it is proposed in this bill to pe a duty upon grain 
bags and thereby, so far as the interest of the farmers of Califor- 
nia are concerned, defeat the efforts of the people of that State in 
the expenditure of this great amount of money. The effect of the 
duty may well be understood from a dispatch I clipped from the 
San Francisco Examiner this morning, which I here read: 

JUTE BAGS IN DEMAND—ORDERS COME IN AT SAN QUENTIN—DIRECTORS 
PREPARE TO RUN THE MILL ON LONGER HOURS. 
` SAN QUENTIN, March 22. 


The demand for jute remains active. The ps $5.40 a hundred, al- 
though the maximum that can be charged by the 

to be no hindrance to orders. The orders are being filed 
as rapidly as the output will permit. The market quotations for Calcutta 
stock are now $5.25 a hundred, with the tariff risk assumed b ae parena: 


It is the intention of the board of directors to run the ju half an 


hour longer each day after April 1 and during the half day on Saturday that 
has y been reserved as a holiday. 

Thus we find our farmers preferring to pay $5.40 for grain bags 
now rather than $5.95 and assume the prospective tariff burden. 
You may preach to us as much as you please upon the floor of 
this House that a tariff does not increase prices, but, as the above 
dispatch indicates, when it comes to actual business, the commer- 
cial world transacts business upon the basis that a tariff does 
increase prices. And we further have presented the remarkable 
spectacle of a State being engaged in a desperate struggle to 
cheapen a particular commodity to a deserving and oppressed con- 
sumer while this House is proceeding to nullify all the efforts of 
that State by increasing the price of these same articles to such 
consumers. In behalf of these grain-growing farmers of the Pa- 
cific Coast and all consumers of jute bags, I submit this duty is an 
outrage. Ido so not in the spirit of criticism, but of a petitioner, 
that the outrage be not perpetrated. Both in the general debate 
and in this running-fire discussion of the past two days Poir 6 
advocate of this bil! has emphasized its alleged virtues as a mod- 
erate, uniform tariff measure, claiming for it, as I have said, that 
it affected all sections and classes alike, and particularly vaunted 
its tender regard for the agricultural classes. If I believed this 
bill was as thus claimed, I should be very much constrained to 
vote for it, particularly in view of the present exigencies, politi- 
cal and commercial But even the limited time allowed the 
minority for deliberation and examination reveals that it is far 
from what it is claimed by its ardent friends. 

I for one do not believe in free trade. Iam not a free trader. 
I do not believe in a high protective tariff. I believe the power 
vested in Congress by the Constitution in the words, ‘‘ The Con- 
gress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
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and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare ot the United States; but all duties, 
imposts, and excises shall be uniform hout the United 
States," clearly authorizes, and wisely, the raising of a portion of 
our national revenues by & tariff, andthat thiscan always be done 
justly and advantageously. I believe that language justifies a 
tariff for revenue, carrying with it whatsoever of necessary inci- 
dental protection it may, and that the constitutional inhibition to 

emphasized is the one emphasized by the makers of our Consti- 
tution by dignifying the enactment in a special proviso that these 
duties “s be uniform throughout the United States.“ That 
a portion of our revenues shall be so raised is a doctrine which 
has grown up with and become a of the constitutional his- 
tory of this country, and no considerable portion of our people 
deny it, though some whose opinions are entitled to great respect 
do. In the confusion of political campaigns and in the strife for 
office the real contention upon this question has been obscured. 
The objections held by the majority of the objectors to past 
tariffs and the present do not level their objections at the tariff 
system as a system, but at the inequalities of the particular sched- 
ules which have from time to time constituted the revenue laws 
of this commonwealth, and which have done great violence to that 
portion of the constitutional proviso quoted, in that the schedules 
of such do not and have not rested the burdens of taxation uni- 
Hast throughout the United States,” as required by the Consti- 

on. 

The American people are a busy people, much occupied in their 
respective vocations, and have never given heed to the effect of 
their laws until the ee therefrom forced upon 
their attention the sober ization that something was wrong. 
While I do not wholly or even principally attribute present con- 
ditions to the inequalities of the tariff, nevertheless any economic 
factor which constantly rests the burden of taxation unequally, 
and further casts upon those bearing the greater ion of this 
burden the additional task of paying tribute to their more favored 
brethren, becomes a factor in at once enriching one portion of 
the nation and impoverishing the other. The logic of condi- 
tions has finally drawn the attention of the American people away 
from their vocations, and they are ining their laws and 
taking account of stock, so to speak, of their labors. They find 
the course of wealth and accumulation has been eastward, where 
dwell the protected manufacturers and the Wall street gold 
manipulators, while those who have ever toiled and exhausted 
the virgin strength of Western fields and riches of Western mines 
have nothing but debts set opposita their investment of nature, 
industry, capacity, and frugality. When we equalize, therefore, 
so far as can be practically done the benefits and the burdens of a 
tariff, I belieye we approach to a satisfactory tariff, for such 
would give equal rights to all and special privileges to none, so 
far as the particular subject is concerned. It goes without say- 
ing, the revenue to be raised must be such as the necessary ex- 
gon of the Government, economically administered, require. 

believe, therefore, in a tariff for a portion of the nation's rev- 
enues to meet the needs of the National Government, economically 
administered, so levied that the necessary incidental benefits 
thereof, as well as the burdens thereof, shall benefit and burden 
all classes and all sections alike. <A tariff for such a revenue, 
being uniform in both its benefits and its burdens, and affecting 
all classes and sections the same, approximates justice. Cer- 
tainly, whenever declared constitutional, an income tax should 
be early adopted as the greatest vehicle to uniform taxation. 
Other commendable methods are available whereby the burdens 
of national taxation may be equally adjusted. The course of 
wealth is and for decades has been tow. New England. Com- 
pare five Western with five New England States, taking the 
official records of property returned for taxationin 1893 and 1894, 
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These States are not selected for the parpat of the argument. 
Only two Southern and Middle States of all the States show any 


increase. And the total net decrease for all that territory in the 
time mentioned is approximately $320,000,000; whileonly two New 
England and Atlantic States show a decrease, and the net increase 
of those States is $312,110,000. I am indebted to Mr. McLaurin 
for the figures, as I am also for the following statement and tables, 
to the same point: 


The ital invested in the manufacturing industries increased 121 per cent 
from 1880 to 1890, while during that same period farm valnes shrunk from 80 
per cent of the total wealth of the co; to 20 per cent of the same. 


I will print a table showing the losses in farm values from 1850 to 1890: 


Total values. | Farm values. homer ane 


$3, 864, 204, 802 


These show a constant and increasing drift of the wealth 
of thecountry away fromthe 3 communities and toward 
the manuf; ing centers. It is idle to cumulate statistics to the 
same point. The savings-bank accounts and all bank accounts 


point in the same direction. The wealth of the country is rapidly 
passing to the highly protected States and away from the West 
and South, and reliable statistics show this to have been the unin- 
terrupted course for the past quarter of acentury. This feature 
becomes the more by reason of the fact that the wealth 
of the country is not only traveling to the northeastern portion 
thereof, but is being collected into the hands of a few. It would 
9 eee eee ity pervades 
same spiri ineg want o ormity 
this bill that has characterized every tariff bill passed by Con- 
pes for os pre. The au this bill as deu stands, 
with no in coinage laws e nation, will aggravate 
rather than alleviate the abnormal conditions stated, and will 
not turn the tide of wealth in this country. We will, I believe, 
in the near future, view spasmodic evidences of prosperity for a 
limited time, for the reasons that we have just eme from the 
ever- decennial depression of business of the country, 
and by reason of the further and more potent cause that the greedy 
money mongers of the East, being appeased b ual legisla- 
tion, will, for political if no other $ ock their money 
coffers and t the country a slight increase in the circulating 
medium, while they cry: ‘‘ Behold the coming of prosperity!"— 
simply let out their ropes for another haul to the money centers 
of another installment of the labor and propery of others by later 
on contracting the currency medium of country, soon to be 
ily I shall advocate and vote in Committee of 
the ole for the agricultural schedules of this bill, because they, 
I believe, tend to better the bill and are in the interests of my con- 
stituents, and in the committee every vote will be effectual. Upon 
the vote on the bill as a whole my vote will not be effective, either 
for or against it, and I shall vote against the bill for several 


reasons: 

First. It is full of inequalities and not in the least uniform. 
Even the agricultural duties protect chiefly, if not solely, the New 
England farmer on the 5 border, and this will not correct, 
or tend to correct, existing inequalities. 

Second. The billis nota revenue measure prepared by the House 
of Representatives. It is a revenue measure by the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee, which the members of 
the House have had no adequate opportunity to amend or offer 
amendments to, much less have such voted upon by the House. 
There are measures in this bill which would failif put to a vote of 
the House. 

Third. The alleged necessity for revenue is admittedly only about 
$60,000,000. This bill p to raise over $65,000,000 more than 
necessary, and even that necessity is figured upon the basis of 
enormously extravagant appropriations far in excessof an econom- 
2 i governmental necessity. It therefore laysa 
much heavier tax upon the people than necessary. 

Fourth. This isan extreme protective measure. The McKinley 
bill was moderate in rates when compared to this bill. I here 
ate the relative rates of this bill and the McKinley bill by sched- 

les: 

SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


Per cent. 

7 —— cee di eda 31.07 

i lf: — a ee 777 91.83 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 

rc / ei T E os ene ee qNE 51.20 

TIHngiey DUE Ern ria Ur E ... e. 52.02 


SCHEDULE C.—METALS, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


c 
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SCHEDULE D.—Woop, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Per cent. | Amount. 
enen uer 14.98 | $1,857,802. 90 
Fc ee EO aS ae N 16.58 | 2,206, 568. 98 
SCHEDULE E.—SuGAR. A 
Per cent, 
MOH Sn ley El, ie E E EE cie um Umi MS Uia ME GS inim a RR IER UB E Rd 14. 
e a UTE Tope pu dme om Jans enses e 71. 10 
SCHEDULE F.—ToBACCO, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
EV RENE olives sh hss DERE adeiahanes pu ian ad ie e MEUM MASSA RARE 117.82 
Mu ESTER ON SERRE E eR MUR SAO djs d esu a eu SOE LN RS 164. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 
SE ANISW THM op ee re ae eMe EE REN Abbe e AREBUI mu UE UR ASI aii t 93.17 
lr RAE d p MEM mea dpa m defui i id M 39. 
SCHEDULE H.—SPrRITS, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 
MORGANS ee y e EKSRÉSuANH S 69.78 
PEERS DELL LLLA E ee, sq cuan uii) siae tin qi 71.01 
ScHEDULE I.—CoTTON MANUFACTURES. 

ERR MOY WN T EE IL uuo ases QAPEEN A Heus SEEN 55.25 
FTT MC ERR eee ae 54.14 
BcHEDULE J.—FLAX, Hemp, AND JUTE, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
BOE WS oy ane bape UDa sug ia aie spine KA ula aquo Rom sce E dae 43.08 
TOF THe LED r o nucum ndis HU uasa C dE RPIS 49.52 
SCHEDULE K.—WOOL, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

p Ouid qnn Spann ake Anu mete ee c ipo Te OA i E e A EAT TET Ser 80.50 
r Queue E nado A iUa Md ud aude cH E 81.57 
SCHEDULE L.—SILK AND SILK GOODS. 

S WELLL e E D E a a a 2 SUO a yoke 53. 56 

l. unnsa nase ecuseusaseensanadasebsssasasean 53.89 
SCHEDULE M.—PULP, PAPER, AND Books. 
DIOR TI OW bUL aes oe e e A ENS 23.85 
por a LO EMT ZU Roxy CM LOEO TT Teu ERST VER AES EAS Re 29.82 
! ScHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 
[tee / ——.!.. —— Gua MOS Dyer ales 20.06 
UL Aul waaay ee eae eae camer races Ue rey SIR rae EE 80.57 


! The Mokiner IR was ire pedet an overwhelming vote of 
the country. e McKinley bill rai less revenue per annum 
than the Wilson bill with the income-tax clause eliminated there- 


from. 

) Fifth. I will vote for no bill as a whole which puts a direct tax 
of nearly 1j cents on every jute bag used by the farmers of my dis- 
trict, knowing that it taxes them alone quite $250,000 on this one 
item. That there is a necessity for a revision of the revenue laws 
of the country I not only admit but assert, and this particularly 
with a view to securing such an adjustment of the schedules as 
will make more uniform the benefits as well as the burdens of this 
method of taxation. The increase in the agricultural schedules in 
this bill is a commendable step; but while a care has been given 
the farmer, especially the Eastern farmer, scrupulous and assidu- 
ous attention been given the manufacturers of the East, and 
that while the manufacturers of my district and dealers in agri- 
cultural implements have not been given a thought. Where the 
fruit grower has been given 81 he is taxed $5 by the same measure, 
avery unequal bargain. 'Thelaw which enables the Eastern man- 
ufacturer to collect protection-inflated quo for his goods from 
the Western farmer, while it denies the latter the 3 priv- 
ilege, is measurably, though not totally, responsible for the pres- 
ent condition of the farmer, and the condition demonstrates the 
presence of the evil and want of uniformity of the law in its op- 
eration. The Western farmer craves 5 not so mu 
with his foreign friends as with his Eastern brother. He desires 
them to reciprocate with him by paying to him as well as receiy- 
ing from him prices an element of which is due to the revenue 
pr of the Taie Government, if any prices are to be so in- 


| Until you make uniform these benefits of the revenue laws and 
also give the farmer more money by increasing the circulating 
medium of the country, a protection wall as high as Bartholdi's 
statue will be a dead letter on the statute books, so far as prosper- 
ity is concerned. You must stay the tide aided by an unjustly 
arranged revenue system. You can never enrich the mortgaged 
West and South by taxing them more. The people of the West 
can never effectively demand your protected g until you put 
more money in circulation for which they can exchange their 
produce and with which they can then buy your goods. Looms 
may run and the factory doors open, but the product will rot at 
pe doors for want of purchasers. You can not tax a poor man 

to prosperity, Apen stable and permanent, abounds only 
where money plentifully circulates. Prosperity is commerce, an 
abundance of exchanges which can not be had without an abun- 
dance of the medium of exchange—money. Until you give the 
farmer better prices—more money—he has nothing to exchange 
but the ae on his farm. So, while I believe the adjustment 
of the revenue laws is a factor for or against the prosperity of sec- 


tions of our courttry, it is not the controlling factor of its general 
prosperity. What we of the whole nation need mostly now isa 
greater amount of circulating medium and a law making all trusts 
and combines organized to affect prices a felony. 

What we of the West need mostly now is, first, our share of 
the benefits of our system of revenue laws; second, an increased 
circulating medium, and both these will be ineffectual to us unless 
you give us an 1 ekg eae to transport our products of the West 
to the markets of the East at reasonable freight rates, serving the 
purpose of extending our markets and erit Seay our products to 
the East. This latter can be easily effected wes the proper adjust- 
ment of the Pacific railroads question—a solution made in the 
interest of the people, instead of the railroads, which idea opposes 
any and all schemes for refunding that indebtedness. The people 
of California may sow and reap in abundance, and sell in markets 
of scarcity at fabulous prices; you may build around us a pro- 
tection wall as high as the Sierras. but so long as the Southern 
Pacific Railroad esed holds California in its monopolistic 
embrace, and stands a toll gatherer between us and the markets 
of the East, these advantages only further fill the fat stomach of 
that greedy corporation, while our people remain the unwilling 


slaves to that insatiably rapacious parasite of the West. 
The Depression in Agriculture—Its Cause and Remedy. 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. WINFIELD S. KERR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, . 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age ^ 


the industries of the United States. 

Mr. KERR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The farmer seems to be the objective point of 
the modern Democratic statesman. The glowing promise of his 
rejuvenation is the only light that shoots through the somber 
fabric of Democratic discourse. 

That the farmer has suffered in the last four years is past all 
disputing, but he will not walk out of his troubles by walking 
into the camp which caused his discomfiture. He will notincrease 
prices of agricultural products by embracing the principles and 
the party which lowered these prices. 

e farmer is an intelligent man, and he should proceed intel- 
ligently to find the cause of his present distress, and then set about 
remedying it like an intelligent man. If he is deceived as to the 
cause, he will miss the remedy. 

This Hall has rung for two weeks with Democratic philippics 
against trusts and combines; yet the Democratic party is not yet 
a month away from its control of the Government. If the people 
are bound i bum to the wheels of monopoly, why did you not 
release them during your four years of power? What legislation 
did you enact? What executive action did your President take 
to break these chains which you say bind the American people? 
Nothing—absolutely nothing. - 

You are raising a false clamor; you are heating the passions in 
order that you may deceive the judgment. 

Why have you not relieved the distress of the farmer in the four 
years you held power? Every year of these four has seen the 
farmer sink lower and lower; every year has seen his distress ag- 
pee every year his businesslessremunerative. What excuse 

ve you for not coming to the rescue of this dear friend of yours? 
None. But you are still fertile in promises. You want the offices 
four years more, and if you can get them, you promise to make 
another onslaught on the windmills. 

Whether the centralization or combination of wealth is an evil 
or not depends apon how it is used. If a great enterprise, like the 
building of a railroad, the erection of a great factory, or the float- 
ing of a line of steamships, takes more money than one man can 
furnish, and ten go together and do it, they do not become public 
enemies, but in a sense public benefactors. If Democratic phi- 
losophy had prevailed during the last half a century, this Republic, 
instead of covering the continent with its magnificent growth 
and leading all the nations in material progress, would be send- 
ing wagon trains from the Missouri to the valley of the San Fran- 
SNO and foreign lords would be hunting buffalo on the plains of 

sas. 

The first thing the farmer wants to know, or ought to know 
and know accurately, is the cause of his trouble. $So far as the 
pte are concerned, the issue between them is clearly made. 

e Democratic party and its allies say that the silver act of 1878 
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is the sole and only cause. The Republican party says that the 
serious decline in agricultural prices began with the Wilson tariff 
law and should be ascribed to it. Where does the truth lie? 

In making my comparisons, I take the year 1891 and compare it 
with 1895. Iselect the former year because it was the last year of 
Republican Administration, when there were no exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Part of 1892 was influenced abnormally by the 
Presidential election, and part was after the election of Cleveland. 
I take 1895 because the Democratic Administration was then at 
its best and should show the best results. 

If the act of 1873 had any effect in reducing prices it should have 
got in its work before 1893. If we find that farm products were 
sustained in price and mangor them advanced in price for twenty 
years after 1873 and then began to decline, the cause should be 
searched for somewhere near the time the decline began, This is 
loric, and in a campaign of education ought to have force. 

make the broad proposition that every Northern farm product, 
in the aggregate, brought the farmers more money in 1891-92 than 
they did in 1873. 

I make another statement, namely: That the substantial shrink- 
age in prices and values of Northern farm products has occurred 
since 1892 and 1893. 

From these facts I infer the reasonable conclusion that the 


free-trade law of 1894 caused the decline, and not the act, of 1873. 


I take first the three great staples, wheat, corn, and oats. I 
open the Statistical Abstract at pages 293 and 294, and find thatin 
1891 they brought the farmers of the United States the following 
amounts of money: 


MW Ben cr koe eu e mis Seir $513, 472, 000 
rings ?ç“?‚ẽͤK 836, 439, 000 
Ho ĩð c a pU qu E dis ael a 232, 321, 000 

lll ue NER 1,582, 232, 000 


In 1895 the same products brought the farmer the following 


amounts of money: 

MR e ge eee pea Merc ED CO Se $237, 938, 000 

ccc TTT 567, 930, 000 

66 bie — En NE Qu maak 163, 655, 000 
r eee CUP TUR THE REL HR 969, 523, 000 


That is, in 1891, under the operation of the act of 

1873 and the McKinley tariff, the farmers of the 

United States realized from their corn, wheat, 
Menon C0 LU a deae, eee $1, 582, 232, 000 

And in 1895, under the Democratic free-trade law, 
969, 523, 000 


fhey only YeABEBO oe E pe ou reds eR 
612, 709, 000 


That means, under the same money laws, but under a different 
tariff law, the farmers lost 8612, 709, 000 in the value of three arti- 
ve between the Republican year 1891 and the Democratic year 
That the increase in value from 1873 to 1891-92 may be seen, I 
insert the value of these crops in 1873: Wheat, $323,594,000; corn, 
$447,183,000; oats, $101,175,000. 

Not only cereals, but farm animals increased in like proportion 
in value from 1873 to 1893, and then plunged downward: 


Hogs.—The farmers’ hogs January 1, 1893, were of 


the value 0f... . ewenwm ewe $295, 425, 000 
January 1, 1896, they were worth only........... 1806, 529, 000 
: 108, 896, 000 
A. decrease from 1893 to 1896 of more than $100,000,000. 
Sheep.—On January 1, 1893, the sheep of the coun- 
try were worth ................-. uan ERIS RM $125, 909, 264 
January 1, 1896, they were worth................ 65, 167, 735 


60, 742, 529 
A decrease of the value of sheep from January 1, 1893, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1895, of over $60,000,000. 
Horses.—In 1892 the horses of the United States 


err 75 Eaedem ums di dde $1,007, 593, 000 
In 1896 they are valued a 500, 140, 000 
507, 453, 000 


* From 1873 to 1892 horses increased in value from $659,707,000 to 
F This was under the act of 1873 and a Republican 
i 


From 1892 to 1896, under the act of 1873 and a Democratic tariff, 
they decreased from $1,007,000,000 to $500,140,000. 

Even mules thrived under the Republican laws and went the 
way of everything else under the Democratic policy. 

Mules.—In 1892 the mules of the country were worth $174,882,- 
000, and in 1896 only $103,204,000. 


Of course, horses have decreased considerably because of the 
recent use of electricity and bicycles, but a good deal of the shrink- 
age in value is due to the shortening and narrowing of every busi- 
ness and the reduction of expenses in living and business to the 
lowest point caused by the Democratic tariff law. 

Of course, the area of farming has increased since 1873, and to 
some extent the ivcrease in the value of products may be traced 
to that, but the same area has existed since 1892, and the values 
should have at least been maintained since then. 

These figures show conclusively that the falling off in the value 
of farm products did not begin in 1873, but in 1893. 

What is the cause? Three things mainly. First, increased buy- 
ing abroad; second, decreased consumption at home; and a third 
factor is the loss of foreign markets for farm products by the re- 
peal of reciprocity arrangements. 

Only a few items can be given, but they are sufficient to prove 
the whole case. Every dollar of goods bought abroad is a dollar 
less spent at home. 

During the last eight months of the McKinley law we bought 
from abroad $16,800,000 of woolen goods, at the rate of $20,000, 
ayear. In 1895, under the Wilson law, we bought $57,559,000, an 
increase of "pu millions a year. 

In the last year under the McKinley law (1893) we bought 
from abroad 111,000,000 pounds of wool and paid for it $13,000,000. 
In 1895, under the Wilson law, we bought 248,989,000 pounds, and 
paid for it $33,000,000. In the one item of wool the farmer lost 
a market of $20,000,000 in wool. 

In the last year of the McKinley law we imported 229,000 pounds 
of shoddy. 

In 1895, under the Wilson law, we imported 20,000,000 pounds of 
shoddy, every pound of which took the place of a pound of Ameri- 
can wool. : 

Besides buying increased quantities of goods from abroad, we 
have been deprived of dango markets for our agricultural products. 
What we need particularly is a foreign market for our flour, and 
thus be enabled to get rid of our surplus wheat. In Liverpool 
we meet the wheat of the world, and we can no longer rely upon 
favorable markets for raw wheat. 

Under the reciprocity of the McKinley law we built up a very 
important trade for American flour. In Cuba in three years we 
increased our sales of flour from 150,000 barrels to 662,000 barrels, 
thus getting rid of 3,300,000 bushels of wheat on one island. 

In the West Indies and Bermuda we built up a trade for 400,000 
barrels of fiour, or 2,000,000 bushels of wheat; in Brazil a trade 
for 200,000 barrels, or 1,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

In Germany, under the rooiprocity onr trade in flour went from 
8.090 barrels to 286,000 barrels. this has been destroyed b 
the Wilson bill and the farmers compelled to compete at Liv 
with the cheap wheat of the world. 

The two items just mentioned are serious enough, but the next 
one is much more damaging to the farmer, namely, the falling off 
in home consumption. He has lost a large part of his best mar- 
ket—the home market. 

A few facts will show the extent which thishasshrunk. Inthe 
year 1895-96 the consumption of wheat per capita was 4 bushels; 
that of 1891-92, 5.7 bushels per capita. In 1891-92 the nonagri- 
cultural population each was able to pay the farmer for his wheat 
$4.27; wheat was 83 cents a bushel. 1895-96 each one paid the 
farmer $2.16; wheat was then 54 cents a bushel. 

What does this show? 

It shows that of the forty or forty-five millions of people who 
Lag Pioi bresa each has paid the farmer $2.11 less for wheat than 
in -92. 

This alone reduces his home market immensely. 

A still greater decrease in the consumption of corn is shown, 

In 1892 the capita consumption of corn was 80 bushels, in 
1895 it was only 16 bushels. 

All this simply means that a large number of people have been 
out of work or working fewer hours in the last year, and that they 
have reduced the cost of living. 

The following summary as to the thirteen principal agricultural 
products will show what the farmers have lost by a change in the 
tariff laws: 

In 1891 the following articles, namely, wheat, corn, rye, oats. 
cotton, hay, potatoes, wool, barley, buckwheat, tobacco, hogs, and 
sheep brought the farmers of the United States, or were valued at, 
$2,957,000,000. In 1895 these same articles brought them $2,061,- 
000,000. Nine hundred millions less received by the farmer under 
the Wilson law than under the McKinley law, and both years were 
under the same money laws. What caused the loss? Free trade, 
of course. 

Another test may be applied. If we find that all the principal 
farm products were higher in price in 1891 than they were in 1873, it 
will show that the law of 1873 did not hurt the farmer any. This 
is true of every important product except wheat and cotton, cal- 
culating the gold value of the money paid. The farm price of 
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wheat was from 7 to 10 cents less in 1871 than in 1873, and the 
farm price of oats was substantially the same. 

In 1873 corn was worth in New York 48 cents per bushel, and in 
1891 it was worth 803 cents per bushel. Something seems to have 
inspired corn between the crime of 1873 and 1891. 

Inthe winter of 1873 hogssold for $3.40 per hundred; in the winter 
of 1892 and 1893 they sold for $6.24 per hundred. The act of 1873 
seemed not to have hurt hogs any. 

Since 1891, and since the Democratic victory of 1892, prices have 
gone downward at a rate unparalleled. 

Oats have gone from 32 to 15 cents. 

Corn has gone from 40 to 20 cents. 

Rye has gone from 55 to 44 cents. 

Hogs have gone from $6.50 to $3. 

Wheat has gone from 83 to 45 to 50 cents in 1895. 

Wool has gone from 28 to 18 cents. 

If the farmers could go back to the pro 1 1891, they would 
be happy. If yon could send out among them in glittering streams 
the nine hundred millions lost, the shadows which now fall athwart 
their farms would be lifted. It can be brought back, my farmer 
friends, by a restoration of a propor ee tariff, but not by 
embarking npon an era of depreciated money. 

Last year the Democratic campaign was an attempt to allure 
the Republican farmer from his political principles and_part 
allegiance. He was invited to dethrone Lincoln, Garfield, an 
McKinley, and enthrone Bryan, BLAND, and Altgeld. But he 
stood fast to the faith of his fathers. The victory won by the 
Republican party can not, in a day, lift the country from its pros- 
trate condition; it can not commute gloom into sunshine before 
Congress has time to enact a single measure, but within a reason- 
able time this great measure, py ig pel by a wise and eco- 
nomical administration of our national affairs, will bring relief. 
God speed the day. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. EDWARD SAUERHERING, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. SAUERHERING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whenever the economic condition of this coun- 
try is one of chaos to such a degree as to require the convening of 
Congress in extraordinary session by the Chief Executive, the time 
has come for action and not for words. 

The conditions being such as they are, I should not feel justified 
in going into an exhaustive discussion or detailed lanation at 
this time of so vast a proposition as a protective tariff. I simply 
desire to express my approval of this bill and this kind of legisla- 
tion, because it is e American, because it secures to 
Americans those blessings which are peculiar to America. Iam 
not expected to make an elaborate speech in favor of the proposed 
measure, but the eyes of my constituents are upon me, and the 
desire not only that my vote be recorded in favor of a bill whic. 
will restore to the farmer and the manufacturer of this country 
the market he had under Republican rule prior to 1892—they desire, 
Isay, not only that my vote be recorded in favor of such a meas- 
ure, but that it be recorded with emphasis. It is a source of no 
little pleasure to me to comply with this desire, and I furthermore 


am proud to know that on Wednesday next the entire ten votes to 
which Wisconsin is entitled in this House will be cast solidly in 
favor of this bill. 


The district which I have the honor to represent is a purely 
agricultural district, and has always been known in Wisconsin 

litics as the Gibraltar of eee ip Prior to the Fifty- 
ourth Congress it was never represented on this floor by a Re- 
publican, and even in the election of 1892 gave its old-time, un- 
swerving Democratic vote, electing a Democratic member of 
Congress by a majority over all of 6,200. However, when the 
Fifty-third Congress convened in regular session and began to 
prepare its guns for a general onslaught on American prosperity, 
the voters of the Second Wisconsin district regretted the policy 
they had indorsed and petitioned their Representative in Congress 
to vote for a tariff on wool and agricultural products, but without 
effect. But by a wise provision in our Federal Constitution, that 
the people l have a right every two years to speak their a 
provalor disapproval of those chosen to represent them in mak- 


ing laws for their own government, our farmers again had an op- 
poreanity to speak by the ballot in 1894, and at that time declared 
or a tariff by changing the Democratic majority of 6,300 toa 
Republican majority of 265. And again in 1896 the farmers of 
the Second Wisconsin district indorsed their action of 1894 by 
giving a majority of 6,477 votes to the greatest living exponent 
of protection—William McKinley, This is certainly a strong in- 
dorsement by the people of a policy which is purely and only 
Republican. 
very man, woman, and child ‘conversant with the history of 
our country during that quarter of a century immediately pre- 
ceding 1892 knows that during that period the United States devel- 
opea and prospered morethan this or any other country on the face 
of the earth ever did during alike period of time. A little more than 
four years ago a prosperity was ours the like of which had never 
been known in the history of nations. The national debt was being 
decreased daily, we had a sufficient income to meet all current ex- 
penses of the Government, our people were engaged in remunera- 
tive mns the wheels of industry were in constant motion, 
and both ourfarmers and our manufacturers found a ready market 
for all they could produce. 

At that time soup houses were unknown to our cities, and Coxey 
armies and **hobos" were yet to make their debut“ before the 
American people. It was then that the free trader, taking advan- 
tage of our condition of happiness, prosperity, and contentment, 
preached to our people a theory by which he promised to maintain 
all these ideal conditions without labor or effort on our part. He 
declared that all taxes for the support of our Government are 
“legalized robbery" and should no longer be tolerated. While 
listening to the seductive eloquence of these spellbinding orators, 
dazzled for the moment by the splendor of finely strung, artfully 
devised theories, the American ple forgot themselves, became 
infatuated with the idea of wealth and happiness without labor, 
embraced the policy of free trade, elected Grover Cleveland Presi- 
dent, and invested the Democratic party with complete control of 
all three departments of our Government. 

The completeness of the victory "grues the Democrats them- 
selves. Having won complete control, they had no excuse for not 
praon what they preached, and yet they well knew that anni- 

ilation stared them in the face if they dared toattempt it. How- 
ever, being elected on principles so definitely laid down, the policy 
of free trade was partially inaugurated by the p e of the 
Wilson bill, which was a little of everything and much of nothing. 
Its passage was only made possible by an adjunct known as the 
„income tax,” a veritable **vermiform appendix." which later 
brought on a severe attack of appendicitis, making necessary an 
operation which resulted in the death of the patient. There 
never was an act of legislation more directly calculated to rob the 
agricultural classes of our country than this income tax, a tax on 
honesty and a premium on perjury. Happily it was declared 
unconstitutional by the highest tribunal of justice before it did 
much damage. 

Now, what were the fruits of this Democratic policy inangu- 
rated in 1892. One of the first results was the issuing of bonds to 
meet the current he, f of the Government in times of peace. 
This was s ly followed by the breaking of banks, rnin of 
business and industries, and a general condition of panic and 
chaos. The people embraced the first opportunity offered them to 
repudiate this foolish policy by electing a Republican Congress in 
1894; and in 1896, in order to give the party under whose control 
the American people have always thrived an opportunity to restore 
this country to its former position and standing, elected a Repub- 
lican Presidentand a Republican House of Representatives. The 
combination of Democracy, Populism, and all other ** isms,” ask- 
ing the people to give them one more opportunity to draw them 
out of the mire of freetrade by the free coinage of silver at a ratio 
of 16 to 1, could not again obtain the ear of the American people. . 

Our friends on the other side of the House tell us that low tariff 
or free trade will increase our trade with foreign countries. Now, 
what do the facts show? "They show exactly the reverse to be the 
truth, strange as it may seem. And why, you ask, should not 
free trade increase our trade with foreign countries? I will tell 
you. You have reduced the American people to a state approach- 
ing beggary, and they have small capacity to buy; hence trade 
decreases. This is proven by statistics and can not be denied. 
In the first year under the McKinley law our foreign trade in- 
creased $92,000,000, or 5.6 per cent. During the second year, 1892, 
it increased 12.8 per cent over that of 1890, or over $210,000,000. 

In 1893, under the threat of your Wilson bill, that $210,000,000 
shrank to less than $67,000,000, and if the cause had continued all 
year, the figures would have gone below those of 1890. Your free- 
trade legislation decreased our surplus foreign trade of 1893 more 
than two-thirds, more than 68.1 per cent. Under your Wilson 
bill our foreign trade, our total imports and exports, fell off from 
the figures of 1890 $100,000,000, or 6.1 per cent. In the next year 
it tell off $107,000,000, and in 1896, when, by the growth of the 
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pulation, it ought to have increased $66,000,000, it had only got 

5,000,000 above that of 1890. 

Now, let us glance for a moment at our national finances. The 
late civil war left this country encumbered with a national debt 
80 large that figures fail to convey an adequate conception of its 
magnitude. It seemed impossible that this country could ever 
fully recover from this awful burden, or do much more than get 
started on the road to recovery during the next century. How- 
ever, a start was made soon after the war, and every year a por- 
tion of the public debt was discharged, so that in 1892 we found 
we had already disposed of more than two-thirds of this enormous 
debt, thus ogam demonstrating the wonderful native resources of 
our land and our poopie, The report of the Treasurer shows that 
the revenue receipts from all sources for 1892, the last year of the 
Harrison Administration, amounted to $425,868,260.22, and the 
expenditures for the same period amounted to $415,953,806.56, 
leaving an excess of receipts over expenditures of $9,914,453.66. 
During this year 840,570, 467.98 had been I on the public debt, 
which had been reduced since March 1, 1889, by $259,076,890, and 
the annual interest decreased by $11,684,576.60. 

Beginning with the first fiscal year of the Cleveland Adminis- 


tration, July 1, 1893, the daily balance sheets of the United States 
'Treasury almost invariably 
. receipts. 2 

since that day s 


ows an excess of expenditures over 
annual report of the United States Treasurer 
ows a large deficit, as follows: 


Which means that during the three years of Democratic low- 
tariff administration the receipts of the Government were insuf- 
ficient to meet the current expenditures, to say nothing about the 
public debt, by $137,811,729.46. t : 

Nor were re any signs that this condition of things would 
stop as lorig as Cleveland and free trade remained in power. For 
the first of the present fiscal year the receipts of the Govern- 
ment were less than the expenditures by $37,902,896.46. For the 
month of Jan of this year the deficit was $5,952,395.24, and 
for the month of February $4,395,059.28. In other words, during 
& period of three years and eight months of Democratic Adminis- 
tration the Treasury showed a deficit of $186,061,580.44, and the 
interest charge on our publie debt has been increased from 
$22,893,883.20 in 1892 to $34,887,297.60 in 1896. And, more than 
this, for the first time in our history we presented the unique 
spectacle of issuing bonds in time of to maintain our credit, 
in ing our publie debt about $50,000,000 a year, instead of 
reducing it that much. 

And yet, after all . demonstration of the absolute 
failure of the Wilson , after all our suffering and privation 
because a fine theory has proven a snare and a delusion in actual 
practice, gentlemen on the other side of this House wax eloquent 
in support of this same theory, using the same stock arguments 
that have been used in this House time and again for the last sixty 
years, and will not profit by the experience of the past. But let 
me tell you, my friends, you forget that the American people are 
the most intelligent peo e face of the earth. You may 
fool them once, or you-may possibly fool them twice, but the 

ple know very well that when an ignorant or deceptive guide 
ta led them from the true path into the Dismal Swamp, the only 
sensible thing to do is to turn squarely around and return to 
where they started on the wrong road, instead of following the 
same foolhardy leader any farther, who may possibly su; ta 
new path out or try and make them believe that sticking in the 
mud up to your ears is really the only true and ideal condition of 
man. You are notsatisfied to know that you have brought wreck 
and ruin to the American people, but you are anxious to continue 
them in that state. You are not satisfied to know that you have 
' increased our national debt, destroyed our credit, brought chaos 
to our finances, wrecked our manufactories, e our farmers 
in such a way that they may never get back to their former con- 
dition. Isay you are not satisfied to know that you have brought 
about a condition of suffering, heartbreaking, and desolation 
rap. ir people, bnt you are now straining every nerve to pe 
vent the Republican party from taking them back to where they 
were in 1892. Your free-trade policy has not only crippled the 
American farnier for the time being, but by crippling im you 
have developed the agricultural resources of other countries, 
which now supply ee market our farmers once had, which the 
may never again be able to regain. ' 
r. Chairman, I particularly like this bill for the reason that it 
pays more attention to the real producer, the farmer, than has any 
vious tariff measure. The farmer is always at a disadvantage 
in the matter of legislation, because, as a rule, our farmers are 
not so well organized as most all other branches of labor, and hence 
he is not in position to send his representatives to the seat of gov- 
ernment to press his claims before legislative bodies. Yet 


is no one entitled to more consideration in legislation of this kind 


than our agricultural classes. Large growers of specific products 
usually manage to get due consideration, but I now refer to the 
real farmers of our country, the raisers of the great staples and 
the small truck, the farmers of the Western fields and Southern 
plantations. 

Since equality and equity are the fonndation on which our 
Government rests, it is simply fair to protect our farmer as well 
as our manufacturer and miner. The farmer stands at the foun- 
tain head of allindustry. Weknow he feeds us all; that his pros- 
perity means busy hours for the manufacturers and miners of 
America; that happiness and plenty around the log fire in the old 
homestead not only means wealth for the manufacturer and work 
for the wage earner, but it means peace, plenty, and prosperity 
for our country. But so long as the farmer raises his crops at a 
loss per acre, so long as the sheriff's red flag floats over the mort- 
gaged homes of the settlers on the prairies of the West or the fer- 
tile valleys and sandy slopes of the South, so long will prosperity 
refuse to come again; so long as hard times hang around the 
farmer's cabin door, so long will its reflection be seen and felt in 
the homes of the workingmen of the nation. Under such con- 
ditions it becomes the duty of every patriotic representative of 
the poopie to carefully consider how best to promote the farmer’s 
welfare, how best to make his, the foundation industry, pay. 
Enormous as is the output of our factories and our mines, yet 
statistics show that of the eight hundred millions export over 7! 
per cent come directly from the farmer. 

During the discussion of this bill in this House I have noticed 
that our Democratic friends endeavor to as the friends of the 
farmer, claiming that the kind of legislation they advocate is cer- 
tainly in the interests of the farmer, and claiming at the same time 
that the legislation we propose is calculated to oppress him. But 
Pes Wo are not groping in the dark on this subject. In the 
first place, history flatly contradicts all of their assertions on this 
point. In the next place, careful records have been kept of the 
workings of the Wilson law and of the McKinley law which pre- 
ceded it, and these records deny the claims of our friends. : 

The value of the agricult products imported into this coun- 
try during the last year of the McKinley law was $51,414,884. 
How was this affected by the Wilson law? During the first year 
that law was in operation there were imported into this country 
agricultural ucts valued at $107,342,522. What does this 
mean? It means that during the very first year of the Wilson law 
the farmers of this country were robbed of $55,927,078, because 
that law itted the farmers of cheap“ countries to bring 
their g upon our market free of duty. But this is not all. 
During the same year our exportation of agricultural products 
fell off $70,000,000, making a net loss to our farmers of $125,927,678 
during one year of Wilson bill Democratic friendship. Besides 
these enormous losses to our farmers because of the Wilson bill 
there was at the same time a large falling off in our home con- 
sumption, which, however, is very difficult to express in figures. 
'The hard times that have thrown so many hundreds of thousands 
of people out of employment have caused them to consume less of 
the farm products; and while our foreign markets for these prod- 
ucts have been lessened, and in many places closed, the home 
markets have been much inferior to what they were during the 
period of Republican administration and protective laws. 

The estimates of experts agree that the per capita consumption 
of wheatin this country in 1892 was 5.91 b „and of corn 
30.33 bushels. In 1896 the per capita consumption of wheat in 
this country was 4.78 bushels; of corn, 14.78 hels. In other 
words, in 1896 there was consumed 1.13 bushels less of wheat by 
every man, woman, and child in the United States than in 1892. 
Multiply this by 70,000,000, the number of le in this country, 
and you have, in round numbers, the stupendousamount of 80,000,- 
000 bushels less of wheat consumed in the United States in 1896 
than in 1892. The difference is very much greater in the case of 
corn, and certainly equally as great in most everything raised on 
the farm. And, further than this, a large number of laboring men 
who were once consumers, being thrown out of employment, 
went and took up land and became producers, thus becoming 
8 with our farmers in the rapidly contracting market. 

e are told by those who o this measure that protection 
does not protect the farmer. No statement is more untrue than 
this. Take, for example, barley. Under the McKinley bill there 
was & specific duty of 30 cents per bushel on barley. This was 
changed to 30 per cent ad valorem in the Wilson bill, which at 
the present price of barley means about 7 cents per bushel. Now, 
what was the result? Go ask the barley-raising farmer, and he 
will tell you that up to 1894 he never sold barley for less than 40 
cents per bushel, and that 50 cents per bushel was the average price. 
No sooner was the Wilson bill „when down went prices 
exactly the amount of the difference between the McKinley and 
Wilson tariffs, or from 15 to 25 cents per bushel. Every barley- 
raising farmer knows that this is true, and I leave it to them to 


“® bushel. 
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bear me out in this statement. And right here I wish to call at- 
tention to the deception and injustice of an ad valorem tariff duty 
as against a specific duty, and then you will see why our Demo- 
cratic friends are always in favor of ad valorem duties. 

A tariff on barley of 30 cents per bushel is a specific duty, which 
is always the same, whether prices are high or low. This is the 
duty we propose in this bill. Now, a tariff of 30 per cent ad valo- 
rem is a tariff of 30 per cent of the value of a bushel of barley; 
hence when prices are high the tariff is higher, and when prices 
arelow the tariff islower. Suppose barley is worth 50 cents per 
bushel. Thirty per cent of 50 cents is 15 cents, and the tariff 
would be 15 cents. But suppose barley is worth only 20 cents a 

Thirty pe cent of 20 cents is 6 cents, and the tariff would 
be 6 cents per bushel. You see that way the tariff is always 
lowest when yon need it most. Now, I find that the maltsters 
along our Great Lakes are here protesting against the restoration 
of the tariff on barley, because they say that it would greatly in- 
jure their business—would practically shut out Canadian barley, 
which they can now buy at 20 cents a bushel. Isay that is just 
why we want a tariff on barley, If these gentlemen wish to 

t Canadian barley, let them take their malt houses to Canada 
and doit there. We want American maltsters to malt American 
barley at American prices. Our farmers have suffered enough 
during the last four years, and I insist a tariff of 30 cents per 
saa is not too much, and our farmers can not compete with 
the Canadian and Russian farmer in tlte open market without 
this protection. I will say right here and now that no tariff bill 
shall ever have my vote or support which does not adequately 
protect the farmers of my State and district. 

For the same reason I favor a restoration of the tariff on to- 
bacco. Under the protective legislation of the Republican party 
the tobacco industry has been developed and fostered, so that in 
1892 it was one of the most important agricultural products of this 
country. To-day our tobacco growers are in a deplorable condi- 
tion. e last tobacco crop in this country was from one-half to 
one-third as large as that of 1893 and previous years, not because 
tobacco did not grow as well last year as in previous years, but 
because low prices have forced many farmers to stop raising to- 
bacco, and others planted much less than in former years. The 
tobacco growers have, in years gone by, spent fabulous amounts 
of money in warehouses, sorting rooms, tools, and appliances for 
carrying on this branch of agriculture, and for years, until Su- 
matra tobacco gained a foothold in this country, they were rea- 
sonably pros us, and farming lands in tobacco-growing dis- 
tricts paid a fair per cent on the investment. Many of our to 

owers who purchased farms for $100 and $125 per acre when 
their yield in growing tobacco and current prices warranted them 
in doing so, and built their appliances at enormous cost, enhanc- 
ing the value of the farm, are to-day compelled to sell them for 
enough to satisfy incumbrances which they had originally given 
to secure a part of the purchase price. 

This condition of affairsexists, I amtold, inevery tobacco-grow- 
ing section of our country. I am in favor of bringing relief to 
these people as APA the Holland syndicate, which- employs 
nothing but coolie labor at an expense of from 10 to 12 cents a day. 
We can not afford to let so prosperous and ificent a business 
as growing leaf tobacco in America be annihilated by this Holland 

dicate. The claim is made that we can not grow tobacco suit- 
able for wrappersin this country. This has been successfully con- 
iradicted by the experience of years, and the tobacco industry of 
this country was never more prosperous than when the domestic 
leaf tobacco was used exclusively for cigar wrappers. We now 
propose to give the American tobacco grower and the American 
cigar that protection which is due them, and forever foster this 
great industry on our soil. 

Now, just a few words concerning the tariff on wool. No one 
any longer questions the necessity of a tariff on wool. The ex- 
periment of free wool, as given us in the Wilson bill, has con- 
vinced everybody who has given the subject any attention that 
wool can not be grown in this country in competition with foreign 
countries. It has brought destruction to a large proportion of 
ourflocks. It hasnot brought any appreciable benefits to anyone, 
and has brought ba: tcytomany. Inthiscase, again, we find 
that the price of wool fell exactly the amount of the tariff on wool 
in the McKinley law when that law was repealed and wool placed 
on the free list. But that was not all our farmers lost by free 
wool Up to the time of the Wilson law, which placed wool on 
the free list, a very large proportion of our farming lands was 
devoted to raising sheep and wool. A great many farmers de- 
voted all of their lands to this purpose. But when wool was put 
on the free list, and it fell from 10 to 15 cents per pound, our wool- 
growing farmers gradually cut down their flocks, devoted part of 
their lands to raising grain for market, and gradually shifted from 
woolgrowers to general farmers.. This change could not help but 
work great injury to those already engaged in that kind of - 
ing, and it stands to reason that they will receive great benefits 


from the proposed tarif on wool, which will again establish our 
wool industry and take a targo part of our present farming lands 
out of active competition in the production of grains, corn, milk, 
butter, cheese, etc. A tariff on wool is what this Administration 
owes to the American farmer, and we hasten to do what justice 
demands. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends on the other side of this House 
object to this measure because they say that tariff isatax. Now, 
I would like to ask these gentlemen, how in the world do you pro- 
pose to run this Government without taxation? Does not the ex- 
perience of the last four years show that we need taxes, and need 
them badly? Was not this extraordinary session of Congress 
called for the specific purpose of devising means for raising money 
wherewith to pay our legitimate expenses? We pro to levy a 
tax, and we proposo to do itin a way which is least burdensome 
to our people. Every American feels proud of this great nation, 
feels proud of our splendid and successful form of government, 

roud of our magnificent system of public institutions, unparal- 
eled in the history of nations. We have achieved great thin 
in the past, and, willing, our history in the future shall 
more brilliant than it has been in the past. But we all understand 
that such a government as ours can not be run without money. 
Uncle Sam’s expenses for twelve months amount to the enormous 
sum of almost $500,000,000. It requires nearly one and one-half 
millions of dollars to keep the wheels of this Government running 
from sunrise to sunset. Now, who is to be held responsible for 
this daily bill of Uncle Sam’s? 

In the first place, most naturally, Uncle Sam's own children, the 
people of this country; and no American would ever be mean 
enough to object to paying his proper share. We believe it is the 
duty of a government to make taxes restas easily as possible on 
its people. With that object in view, the wisest statesmen in this 
land have spent much time and study, and the consensus of their 
opinions, from Washington and Hamilton down, is that a pro- 
tective tariff is the best means of raising our taxes, because that 
way we give our own people all the advan of our superior 
resources and make the foreigner pay a licenseif he wishes to share 
our superior markets. 

Some of our friends on the other side of this House, while dis- 
cussing this measure, have told us that we will offend European 
countries by the high protection we propose. Well, what if we 
do? Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask these gentlemen, What 
are we here for? Did the American people send us here for the 
purpose of enacting legislation which will provide for the develop- 


ment of factories in England, mills in France, or industrial opera- 


tions in Germany? Thank fortune, the legislative policy of the 
United States is controlled at this critical time by a parry which 
stands for America as against all the rest of the world. 

We stand for a policy which is American in its highest and best 
sense; a policy which stands for the independence of the United 
States from all the rest of the world; which stands for the develop- 
ment of all the naturalresources of the country; which stands for 
the founding of cities, for the building of railroads, for the exten- 
sion of telegraph lines, for the digging of canals, for the growth 
of internal commerce, for the employment of our own people in 
our own country. It stands for the production within our own 
borders of all the necessaries and all the possible luxuries which 
our People require. It stands for the American farm, the Ameri- 
can fa the American mine, the American laborer, at American 
wages. policy, during the years it was in control, advanced 
Ben mia nane eae hag 3 in ee wealth, 
in the miles of its railways, for the transportation of the property 
of the people, in the output of its factories, and the product of its 
mines. : 

This policy reached its highest point of development, the culmi- 
nation of everything which goes to make the greatness of a na- 
tion and of a people, during the Administration of the last 
Republican President, Benjamin Harrison. Then every mine was 
M gui every factory was running on full time, no matter what 
its product, every loom was humming, every spindle buzzing, 
while every furnace chimney belched forth dark clouds of smoke 
toward heaven. Every man and every woman who wanted em- 

loyment had it, and wages had reached the highest point ever 
own in this or any other country, while the purchasing power 
of a dollar was greater than it had ever been before. Every line 
and branch of industry was taxed to its highest capacity, and the 
houses and homes of the land sheltered families which wero happy 
in 5 and their prospects. 
. Mr. Chairman, I deem it the grandest opportunity of my life, 
in the discharge of my duty to country and fellow-citizens, to be 
able to speak and vote for a measure which will, in time, bring 
back to us the conditions of happiness and pare which were 
ours in days gone by. I am proud to stand here as the representa- 
tive of a party which has always striven to increase the luster and 
maintain the honor of the Stars and Stripes, and which again will 
come to the rescue of the nation in this its hour of need. 
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The Tariff on Wool—Sehedule K and the Dingley Bill. 


This mighty 


icultural industry. destroyed by the Wilson bill and the 
hostility of the 


eveland Administration, must be restored to prosperity. | 
SPEECH 


HON. OHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 29, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government, and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I very much regret that a gentleman represent- 
ing in so large a part the industrial interests of New England 
should have seen fit toassail with any word of criticism or condemna- 
tion Schedule K of this bill, and popore at this time to speak 
only briefly, and then to place in the RECORD, under the rule, what 
I trust will be a suc ul answer to his attack. 

If there is one article raised, manufactured, or produced in New 
England that will not receive tariff protection in this bill far above 
any ad valorem rates of duty on American wool, I do not know 
what that article is. 

Mr. McCALL. Will the gentleman permit me? I did not crit- 
icise simply the duty on wool, but what I said was in respect to 
the wool schedule. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. But the trouble with the gentleman is that 
he takes one feature of it and then attacks both sides of it. The 
duty on manufactured goods is a compensatory duty for the duty 
upon wool. 

I wish to say to the gentleman that if he will take the trouble 
to look into the statistics and the manufactures, he will find that 
during the period of the existence of the McKinley law the woolen 
industry thrived beyond any other period of its long and wonder- 
fully prosperous history. There was not an idle spindle; there 
was not an unremunerated dollar; there was not an idle oper- 
ative. What more does the gentleman want? Under that act the 
sheep industry of the country prosperon as it never had prospered 
before, and the vast fields and plains in the West were sending 
their 8 to New England in exchange for the products of 
New England looms, and both sides of the controversy were pros- 
perous. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has refused to pa any 
industry claiming protection in a condition where it will starve 
to death, and the report of the committee, in the form of Schedule 
K, is simply, in all ects and every practical respect, the Mc- 
Kinley duties over again—the McKinley classification on first and 
second class wools, the McKinley rates of duty, and the McKinle 
protection to the wool industries of the United States. That is all 
there is of it, and he who makes war upon this schedule makes 
war upon the best period of the Republican party upon this par- 
ticular industry. 

Mr. Chairman, time is valuable, and under the order of the House 
I shall place in the RECORD, as soon as I can pre it, a complete 
illustration, and, I trast, a complete defense. e have been in a 
battle in the United States for four years upon this wool question, 
with the McKinley law as the watchword of the Republican party 
on the one hand, with its wool tariff, its wool schedule, and the 
Wilson law on the other; and the Api emai party coming into 
power has come to do exactly what the St. Louis platform said. 
Here is the language of that platform: 

To all our products—to those of the mine and the fleld, as well as to those 
of the shop and the factory; to hemp and wool, the product of the great in- 
dustry, sheep husbandry, as well to the foundry as to the mill, we promise 
the most ample protectiou. 

It was one of the peculiarities of that convention that it made a 
specific promise on the part of the party to protect the woolen indus- 
try and to restore to wool an adequate degree of protection; and 
no Republican can make a wholesale attack upon it unless he can 
show tbat the 11 of the woolen industry is more than 
adequate. I will try to show that it is not more than a fair and 
just duty; I will try to show that under the existence of the 
McKinley rates we had not only prosperity but fair prices. 


STATEMENT MADE BY MR. THEODORE JUSTICE, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WEDNESDAY, January 6, 1897. 
Mr. Justice said: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
neither a woolgrower nor a manufacturer, but as I have been both, I am 
possibly somewhat qualified to speak of the interests of both; but still I do 


not appear here in the interest of either the woolgrower or the manu- 
facturer—that is in the interest of one more than the other. I particularly 
desire to in the interest of the man who has not yetap before 


your committee—that is the consumer. There are 70,000,000 of them. 
The subjects which 1 have arranged to upon here are arr: 


order. The matter is 8 I shall not attempt to read it. It is prepared 
for your committee. t thought it would facilitate your arrival at just 
conclusions if I call pr attention to some of the facts which you, not being 
experts, possibly might find of value. 

he wool question is a difficult one for most men to understand, and an 
object lesson, a sort of kindergarten, will perhaps make it more plain than an 
elaborate article read from manuscript. 

I propose to discuss the consumer, and to show how he has been injured by 
free wool, owing to the removalof the McKinley duties in one schedule alone. 
I propose to show that while the consumer has received the benefit of 93 cents 
P capita in 9 clothing by reason of the removalof the duty on wool, 

e has been crippled in his purchasing power nearly $6 per capita, in order 
that he may save 93 cents. 

I desire show how woolgrowing has been destroyed by the Wilson law 
and how the destruction of the industry has been checked by Mr. McKinley's 
election. I wish to discuss the importance of domestic wool as a munition of 


war. 
Schedule K of the McKinley tariff was misunderstood. The erroneous im- 
ression has prevailed in the public mind that the McKinley law was too high. 
twas nota Chinese wall. It was nota jon tariff; Under it the Amer- 
ican people reached the highest point o prosperity. We had under ita higher 
degree of prosperity than any other nation in the world. I wish to show our 
experience under four different tariff laws during sixteen years. I will show 
the effect upon sheep husbandry 3 periods of adequate and inad - 
equate protection. In making a new law you will have the benefit of the 
experience of the past fourlaws. There were two periods under tho last four 
laws when we had adequate protection. If you will examine them you 
erba where the line should now be drawn between adequate and inadequate 
protection. 

I will allude to the world's supply and its effect upon prices. I wish to 
show how American protection . American prices and lowered fore 
prices at the same time for wools of the same kind and quality; and also to 
show, in opposition to that, how free trade lowered American prices and 
advanced the foreign prices of wool of the same kind and quality. 

I wish to k of carpet wool, and of compensatory duties on woolens 
ae ing These samples are illustrate the relation of compen- 
satory duties to raw wool, a subject most difficult for laymen to comprehend. 
1 desire to speak on the subject of shoddy. 

Mr. EVANS. Would it be any trouble to speak on that subject first, com- 
pensatory duties? 

Mr. Justice. No, sir; only that it might confuse the systematic arrange- 
ment of my pepore. 

Mr. Evans. You may not have time to speak fully on that when you get to 
it in the regular order. 

Mr. Justice. Anything I fail to have time to fully discuss you will have 
access to later on in my printed argument. 

The matter of shoddy is one which, possibly, I can now pass over, because 
it eloquently tells its own story in the papers submitted, and requires no sam- 
pies with which to illustrate it. 

Ialso wish to show how the McKinley law was framed by a convention of 
both growers and manufacturers, every one of whom was an expert in his 
line. f wish to show how, with the exception only of Judge Lawrence, th 

d on that law unanimously. There has never been a more perfect sched- 
ule than Schedule K of the law of 1890, and, with all due respect to this com- 
mittee, I donot hesitate to say there will never bea better one: barring a few 
changes in rates to suit present conditions, there should, in my opinion, be no 
other changes. Noother tariff schedule has ever been framed by men so man 
of whom were a Major McKinley stated to the convention whi 
seared, Bohedule that if they would agree upon it unanimously it should 
go into the bill. 


I pico to conclude my remarks with a draft or eq rique of a new 
tariff law that is adjusted to the altered conditions of the times, and that will 
represent McKinleyism. McKinleyism, as I understand it, means the re- 
covery of lost industries. It means to the American producer enough duty 
rds mports to put him on equal terms, and no more, with his foreign com- 

r. 
Pe here is an impression that the equivalentof the duties pes upon the 
imported manufactures of wool go into the pockets of the domestic manu- 
facturers. I Jeder un to show that with iy 50 per cent lower in Eng- 
Jand than in erica and 60 per cent lower in Germany than in America 
(which of course means that wages are 100 per cent higher here than in 
England and 150 per cent Ux grs than in Germany) 50 per cent ad valorem 
duty, only one-third of which is collected, is inadequate to protect our mills 
to-day. at is one of the causes of their present idleness. Another cause is 
the decreased purchasing power of the people. If you will permit me to 
briefly allude to these subjecta, I will dispose of them as rapidly as I possibly 
can. 
LOSS TO THE NATION IN PURCHASING POWER. 

The flrst subject to which I wish to call your attention is the loss in one 
pu. purchasing power of the American people by the changes in Schedule 

alone, which resulted in a loss in purchasing Nue to this nation of 
$426,250,000 on the lowest estimate of statisticians. On an estimate of others 
it is $1,000,000,000—the cost of our civil war. I adopt the lowest estimate, the 
estimate of the late General Walker, of Massachusetts. I have arranged this 
in debit and credit form so you will understand it. 

In 1892 (before the McKinley law was menaced with repeal, and before its 
influence was discounted and it became a dead letter) the American people 


roduced 145,000,000 pounds of clean scoured wool. and the average value was 
5 cents (includin, e finest and the coarsest). In the year just closed, 1 
America produ: 115,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, the average value oj 


which to Noss is 30 cents per pound. The removal of the wool duty has less- 
ened the value of scoured wool 25 cents a pound. "The55centsa pound on the 
clip of 1892 brought the American dg. order $79,750,000. The clip of the 
present year brought him $34,500,000. The decline in the amount of mone 

785 aon 3 . e received for his wool in 1896 as 8 

t. was $45,250,000. - 

The CHAIRMAN. If you will pardon me right there for making an interrup- 
tion, I would like to ask was that decline confined to the United States alone? 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was no decline in the foreign wool-producing coun- 
tries, taking, for instance, the London market? 

Mr. Justice. I am speaking of the loss to the American woolgrower. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question was as to whether there were other causes 
for the decline aside from the removal of the duty. 

Mr. Justice. No. sir; the foreign markets advanced; and if they had not, 
the loss here would have been much greater. Prices for Port Phillip wool in 
pondon hero advanced 3) per cent since Mr, Cleveland issued his second-term 

uguralme: e. 

I — approaching the loss to mill hands in the year 1896, The census of 
1890 showed that the people working in woolen mills earned annually about 

000,000. The mills in 1896 were running less than half time, and, therefore, 
there was less than $40,000,000 actually earned. Manufacturers will testify 
that the consumption of wool in 1896 was less than half of the consumption of 
raw wool in a normal McKinley year. Therefore, there was a decrease of 
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over $40.000.000 in the wages of the mill operatives, and a decrease of $45,250.00, 
as sta before, in the value of the wool to the grower. That makes S5. 
250,000 that was lost to two classes of labor, viz, the woolgrower and the 
woolen- factory laborer. It has been stated that wages earned by laboring 
men circulate ten times during a year, and that money earned by farmers 
from the proceeds of farm products circulates five times during the year. I 
am willing to assume that wages earned by mill hands circulate no more 
during the vear than those of the farmers, and therefore we will multiply 
by five this ,000 loss in purchasing power by two classes of people alone 
to show what has been the loss in the pur basing power of the American 
nation from the reduction in the wool schedule alone. It reaches the enor- 
mous stum of 250,000, This is ly the cause of the depression existing 
everywhere to-day. Everybody has suffered from this decreased purchasing 

wer of the nation. If you distribute this 828. 250.000 among 70,000,000 people, 

t amounts to a decrease of 8 power of about $6 per capita. 

Of course, they are entitled to a credit arising from cheaper clothin 
through the placing of wool on the free list. If you take what has been sev 
by the reduction of the cost of scoured wool, amounting to 25 cents a pound, 
you have saved $35,000,000 in the cost of clothing and have lost $426.250 000 in 

urchasing power. The 70,000.000 people which I stand here to represent 
ve saved 13 cents each, but have lost about $6 each. 

In 1895 the consumption of domestic wool was 21 per cent less than the 
average of four previous years. 

In 1895 the American clip was 10} per cent smaller than average of previous 
four years. 

LOSS IN ONE YEAR'8 PURCHASING POWER OF Ss. 0. 0% TO CONSUMERS BY 
REMOVAL OF M'KINLEY'S WOOL DUTIES. 


Dr. 
Domestic production of scoured wool: 
145,000,000 pounds, at 55 cents... $79, 759, 000 
115, 000,000 pounds, at 30 cents .. 34,500, 000 
Decline in price, 25 cents ardana 45, 250, 000 
to mill hands 2 VAS nra 40, 000, 
85, 250, 000 
Each $1 earned in wages circulates five times during the year. 
Loss to consumers in one year's purchasing power by den in 
Schedule K. 8126, 250,000, or a per capita loss for 70,000,000 people of - $6.09 


Cr. 
Domestic consumption of raw wool, including that contained in 


imported woolens: 
000 pounds yielding 260,000,000 pounds scoured wool; 
200, 1 at 25 cents, $65,000,000, or a per capita gain 
for 70,000,000 people of ..-..........—......... Bowen Llll2.-l .99 
Net loss in purchasing power to each consumer 5.16 


Ihave thus far dealt with the question only as it affects the per capita con- 
sumer. Inow wish totreat it asit affects the woolgrower 9 e loss 
to the average woolgrower in the State of New York between the McKinle 
price for his wool and his sheep and the free-trade price to-day is $130 to eac 
woolgrower. He is entitled to a credit for what he saves on lis clothing. I 
will allow him eight suits of clothing annually for his family, each suit con- 
— 3 pounds of scoured wool, or 24 pounds of scoured wool, at 60 cents, 
the McKinley price for wool above the ave qual ity es The cost for 24 
1 SR v. 


ds at the Wilson-law price is 30 cents. He has y free wool $7.20. 
net average loss, therefore, by free wool is $422.80 for every wer. 
This is how free wool affects these consumers, and to a lesser degree all other 
consumers. 
March, 1893, and previous, 000 pounds of scoured wool, at McKinley 
p CHIRON eae DU r HEISE OU ET Kugel ad $350.00 
October. 1895, and previous, 600 pounds of scoured wool, at Wilson-law 
r ining ao nde I E x REEL À town a eme RE cues 80. 00 
SETH CODE . v eee ~ 180.00 
FFC ~ 800.09 
October, 1895, and previous, 200 sheep, at . T5755 550. 00 


Clothing, eight suits, at 3 pounds on each suit, 24 pounds, McKinley 


60 cents : d 


cue 
thin 
price, 7.20 
Saving on eight suits of clothing by free Wool. 1.90 
Net loss to each grower by free trade in Wo 222.50 


EFFECTS OF FREE WOOL—IMPORTATION OF WOOLEN TEXTILES INCREASED 
2492 PER CENT—A LOSS OF $100,000.00 IN THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
AMERICAN NATION CAUSED BY THE WILSON-GORMAN LAW. 


Ihave an additional evidence of loss to consumers in a letter which I wil! 
come to further on—a woolgrower in Texas, who writes that in 1801 he re- 
ceived 21 cents in Texas for his wool, and the e before last, 1895, only 4} 
cents, and last year, 1896, less than 4 cents. e has furnished me with his 
accounts of sales.to produce, if desired. His wool was sold in St. Louis. He 
states that al! the woolgrowers in his part of Texas had decided not to breed 
their ewes, but to fatten all their sheep and sell them to the slaughterhouses. 
Since McKinley's election, and under the promise in the St. Louis platform 
of “the most ample protection " to sheep husbandry, they are again breading 
their ewes and preparing to increase their flocks. 

M'KINLEY'S ELECTION CHECKED THE SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP—DECLINE IN 

WOOL IN TEXAS FROM 2} CENTS IN 1891 TO LESS THAN 4 CENTS IN 1896. 


SEYMOUR, TEX., December 1, 1896. 

DEAR Sins: In reply to your many circulars and letters received of late 
would say all flock owners appreciate the interest you have manifested in 
their welfare, and in the election of William McKinley for President by the 
Help of the literature you have put out. We know he is the rock upon which 
we have to build our hopes. At the distance at which we are apart you can 
not realize the condition to which we who are engaged in sheep raising have 
been brought in the past four years. October, 1891, my clip was sold at 20 
vents per pound net, while my 1894 clip netted me about 5} cents, my 1895 clip 


* The average price in the McKinley-law 5 
+The average price in the Wilson-law period. 
$8ee Appendix A, Prophecy and experience.“ 


Al 


netted me 4j cents, and 1896 less than 4 cents. I have the accounts of sales to 
substantiate what I say if anyone doubts it. The cost of raising sheep has in- 
creased instead of di as we nave to pay for all the weuse. It 
costs me $300 per year to range 2,000 sheep, per month for labor, about $10 
p month for board, a wagon and team, a camp outfit, salt, and many inci- 

ental expenses not enumerated, which make the cost to us nearly 50 cents a 
head to run our sheep, and besides we have wolves to kill the sheep. 

This year's clip of this section of Texas was all shipped out by the Ist of 
Juiy and has been sold in St. Louis at 6 cents, netting the growers less than 
4cents. There is no fall shearing done in this part of the State to amount to 
anything of late years. So far as I could learn, all sheep owners had made 
up their minds to fatten and ship out their entire flocks if McKinley had not 
been elected. not breeding any at all, but with his election almost all are 
breeding their flocks, hoping to regain a part of what they lost during the 
past four years. 

Iremain, yours, respectfully, W. B. OGDEN. 


JUSTICE, BATEMAN & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOOL AS A MUNITION OF WAR. 


l 
lain! A Fooro Jou ifI 
rom cause; 
eral 


in the country were faing milis, where 
i the Delaware in the ice in a snowstorm and fought 


the signing of a protective- law. 
M'KINLEY LAW WAS Nor TOO HIGH. 


) we imported wool and woolens to the annual average 


` prohibitory tari" tothe American 


fore,and so was wool I now come to the m 
ee. Bion e e d 
most impor on of my paper. Upon you res e oi 
forming a tariff w that will Jast or many years. All parties are willi 4 to 
concede something for a settlement that will endure for some years. Tr. 
Cleveland. I believe, said, among the many other catchwords which have been 
good things to say, that “the iff wil never be settled until it is settled 
right." It will never be settled right so long as any clause in it permits the 
destruction of an important American industry. In the ons 
which I propose for your assistance in this grave matter I have in view the 
fact that a large number of our 70,000,000 people are not generally informed 
on the subject of the tariff question. It is impossible to enlighten them, and 
therefore Í would ask for the very least increase in duties that is nece 
to check the destruction of 8 industries that are being rapidly i- 
hilated by Schedule K of the Wilson law. 

Lask for the very least that will start our mills; the very least that will 
give back to the American people this m capita, or 590,000, Iost to 
consumers in 8 power through this one Schedule K, upon which 
you are to act through the information you will receive from the emen 
appearing here today and to-morrow. This diagram (page ) which I 
hold ii my hand you will see is divided into four periods. e first period 
comprises the latter part of the tariff law of 1867, when the — — Onley wool was 
1) cents a pound plus 11 per cent ad valorem on wool cost 32 cents per 
pound and under, and 12 cents per poang and 10 per cent ad valorem on wool 
costing over 32 cents per pound. e amonnt of duty collected on wool of 
the first class under this law of 1867 was 12} cents per pound sad upward. Un- 
der that law our flocks increased with strides and bounds. In the last four 
years of that law we increased our flocks 25percent. In sixteen years more 

washed skirted 


permitted to continue and the increase had re on at that rate, - — or 

soon thereafter, the American woolgrower wou 000,000 

pounds of wool, which is all 
that used in ali of our imported woolen goods. 

hat happened then under similar conditions can happen again. I don't 


er pound on wool failed to be adequate protection under those conditions. 
e were withouta d home market for our wool The duty had been re- 
duced from 12} to 10 cents, but the industry languished not so much because 
10 cents was equate as use of the loosely drawn schedules. The cus- 
tom-house was heated in a thousand ways. The article, ** wool top," [ex- 
hibiting sample] was not named in that lew of 1883. It should have a 


a 


y except to & extent) pay a duty of 60 cents per 
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EXPERIENCE WITH FOUR DIFFERENT TARIFF LAWS. 
ScHEDULE F. 
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d—30 cents as scoured w and double duty be- 
usual and ordinary con scoured wool. 
that made (which had heretofore been un- 


thing that is equivalent to waste—a mere by- 


present 


Diagram showing that at the rate of increase from 1891 to 1893 under the McKinley law, if 

F3 rp at She seme rete until 1816, dhe wor cli of United 3383 reached 
T which, u wool in rted goods, annually con- 
ei by tha AOATIORA AE Eg 7 


f 
i 
i 


people 


pound. “Tops” are the result of the first process after carding and ccmb- 
iem eerie e 
. GROSVENOR. DM D DE E EON eee made out of waste—some- 
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Mr. Justice. I was just tothat. Thisisthesamearticle. Itis top 
broken up in pieces and named “ waste.” It was imported as 
“waste” under the law of 1883. It was broked up by machinery made for 
the purpose of cheating our Government and in order that its rcial 
name ht become waste." The courts have decided DUE imported arti- 


designation. Silks suitable for many clo! under the tariff of | this connection I ask yon to let your ie gio revert to the condition 
1883 came in under the commercial name of ** hat trimmings,” and the Gov- | of that patriotic band at Valley 28 I beg of you to consider what ma 
ernment had a suit about that, involving millions of dol This broken 


befall proud nation under s circumstances in case of a war wi! 
top" came in then under the comme name of waste,“ and hundreds of t Britain. Do 
thousands of pounds of these so-called wastes, but really highly purified and 


this top {indicating],a partial manufacture of wool. The McKinley Schedule 
K was so worded as to stop this abuse. Waste cases were tried in our 
courts. The Government claimed a duty of 60 cents per pound and the im- 
porters only 10 cents. The manufacturers inte in importing it at 80 
pe cent less than its proper duty brought in droves of le from the mills 
testify that it was commercially known as “waste.” They were shown 
samples and were asked, “Are you familiar with this!” “Yes.” What do 
ou call it?“ They would answer, Oh, it is waste." A hundred men from 
e mills were run through the witness stand in almost as many minutes and 
a few brief d erue asked. The testimony was always the same. It was 
„Waste.“ e testimony of the few who knew that it was top broken up to 
cheat the Government had no influence, and so the judge decided that as the 
weight of the evidence was that it was ," th: 
the Government, and it was admitted as waste" at a duty of 10 cents per 
1883 that caused 


280, 
LEONES increase of 64 cent. In Argentina this line [indicai ] represents 
tho increase during same od to have been 35 per cent. the Cape of 
Good noe me increase was cent. Great Britain, the only country in 
the N He hi li 


ter feedingisrequired. In Great Britain the sheep are fed in winter,as they 
are in the United States. They are fed crops, and crops are labor. It costs 
nothing for the sunshine to grow cro; 'The labor of tilling the soil and of 
harv the crops is 90 per cent of the cost of the cro: wine 10 
cent for interest and taxes, the other 90 per cent is the labor. Therefore the 
sheep in the United States and Great Britain during the winter months are 
fed labor, 80 to spak, What was the result? England on a free-wool basis 
could not compete with her own colonies, and there was a decline in her pro- 
duction of wool, as stated before, of 19 percent. Now, what took pace in the 
United States at the same time? At that time we had the tariff law of 1867 
with duties of upward of 12} cents per pound on unwashed wool of the first 


It was under this period the last four years of which our wool clip increased 
25 per cent. the years here selected for comparison, which end with 
the tariff law of the United States increased its whole clip from 170,000.000 
to 340,000,000 pounds. We increased 100 per cent. We beat the world; and 
what has been done once, under similar conditions, can be doneagain. The 
duty of over 12} cents of the law of 1867 shows what adequate protection will 
ga If — — could be informed of these facts, if we could have access 
to their 
one-half P what has been any written, they would quickly restore that - 
tion of the sheepindustry tha ed. 


ustry to decline when the đuty on unwashed was 10 cents per — 
There could be no satisfactory sale for American wool when you could brin; 
in that valuable article [indicating sample of broken top] at 10 cents a pou 
duty, instead of 60 cents per pound. id only the duty of shoddy, while 
it was worth 900 per cent more than shoddy. Those were some of the reasons 
why 10 cents per pound was then inadequate and our wool producers were 
ured. 


e CHAIRMAN. That fraud on the revenue was cured by the act of 1800. 

Mr. Justice. It was, but the Government loss in revenue had been 50 cents 
apound. The decline in the number of sheep under the tariff law of 1883 
began to show by 1884, and by 1888 there had been a decrease of 17 cent in 
their number. 1888, when General Harrison was elected, the ine was 
checked, because the platform upon which he was elected had in it a cla: 
which declared for protection for wool That clause, I consider, caused him 
to be elected. Two years before the McKinley law was passed, but under the 
promise of the McKinley law, with only 10 cents per pound duty on unwashed 
skirted wool of the first class, the flocks increased. This 10 cents seemed to 
be adequate then; therefore I differ with Judge Lawrence when he states 
that 10 cents a pound was never adequate. I say 10 cents when our mills are 
busy and when there is a good market for American wool is adequate. But 
when the Judge undertakes to say that the McK: w was not a measure 


eve a storm: we foreign manufacturers make for us the goods that had here- 
le 
adequate protection for wool, I also differ with him and can show beyond 


any possibility of doubt that both wool and woolens were amply protected in the previous as soon as her manufacturers captu 

enter that law. So far as Schedule K goes, I would be glad 10 mb it reen- | our markets increased her fi to supply wool for goods to go to America. 
acted almost without the crossing of abt“ or the dotting of an i.,“ and if | Perhaps the only wool country in the Northern Hemisphere where 
reenacted I believe both manufacturers and growers in fess than one year | the conditions are at el to ours is England. But their winters are 


would again prosper as they did before. 
I hope to be able to demonstrate that, while the McKinley law was a meas- 
ure of adequate protection, it was not a Chinese wall" nor a prohibitory 


The next or third 5 in 1888, when Mr. Harrison 
F mnes oe eqs ove poy rr gui o pom 
ugural m . Under the ua 5 third period 
cl inerensed: Ik percent, ind if chat re of in i 
3) TTT 

cu 
the 


more favorable than ours for sheep raising, for there so soon as the snow 

melts the flocks can be turned out to pasture. Here our sheep, in the North - 

ern States east of the Missouri at least, have to be fed crops almost all of the 
Our pastures are frozen dry. 


FREE WOOL AND PROTECTION PRICES COMPARED. 
We next come to the comparison of prices for wool between Londo: 
AP. from 1868, the after the tariff law of 1867 was passed d 


up to 1891. 
This is an old paper ,which I used before the Ways and Means Committee of 
a former . — when Mr. Springer was its chairman. 


bu n between tected American wool and simila li 
Table of compariso: pres em ilar wool in free- 


th branches of Congress wi t their was > Em m " 
and while the price of sh was high, they were butchered in countless B E 5 8 
Rocks began mans dlakely, Prem March 1808 to Marche 1800. 2 — . $ 88 3 
ocks . From T ce 
the sheep had disappeared, This in the short space of ees th four years. “8 8 5 2 E 
This e estimate of the Department of Agriculture; others, 
accurate means of knowing, make the destruction much A spe ES 8% ora 8 ee of cost of free 
Judge Lawrence has alluded to the estimate of Mr. Snow, who was assist- 3 E 5°28 w ow protected wool. 
ant statistician of the Agricultural Department. This gentleman has access 8 oo he 3 
to all of the means for acquiring information by the Government. 5838. =z 
He made a canvass recently on own responsibility, and declares the Sz EE. E 
number of sheep to-day to be only 32,000,000, which is less than I show in this aa Re H 
diagram. I adopt for the official figures, but I believe the com- om |4 4 
mercial figures, based on Mr. Snow's estimate, to be the more accurate. 
Under the latter we have fewer sheep in the United States to-day than we 43 2u | $0.71 50 
had in 1865, at the close of the war. (See table following giving number of lag. $0 mia 56) 
‘sheep since 1860. 1 40 203 "Tol 55 8 e rcentage of 
E Number of sheep on hand each year from 1860 to 1897. = = -10% — don ae 8 
68 m 58 wool in the United 
Tun ber 51 > 90 5t tates between 1868 and 
1 56 25 “933 55i nan currency basis, 
52 zt | 86} bp] oe 
2,471,275 33,002, 392. 231 x | vt — 
23,471, 275 33, 988, 750. 814 A | sg 49 
24.071.245 33, 783, 844.755 — 881 F4 
29.971.275 35,935, 599, 079 5 911 d 
29, 471, 215 35, 804. 338,072 "Bi 
39,411,275 35, 740, 431,136 46 1 407 50% Average percentage of 
35,911, 275 33,193, 93s, 365 43 .71 631 cost of free wóolin Lon- 
39, 335, 386 40, 705, 273.583 40 2 59 | don below protected 
88, 991, 912 43, 576, 648.017 33 17 47 woolin the United 
31,124, 279 45,016, "204 064 36 1 48 States between 1878 and 
40, 853, 000 19, 931. 1998. T83 38 1! 323 | 48;| 1891 on gold basis, 51.83 
81, 851, 000 50, 699, 484. 405 35 X SL |47| percent. 
31, 679, 300 50, 300, 000, 00) — 1 -A — 
— 37 Bt | 44 
a Estimate of National Association Woolen Manufacturers. — DT 
bEstimate of W.B.Snow, formerly Statistician of Agricultural Depart- Average 5¹ 
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nD 
rotection of the tariff law of 1867 (when the duty on wool of the first class was 12} cents per pound and upward) the clip of the 
United States increased faster than that of any other nation in the world. During this period wool in London of the same kind and quality averaged more 
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"We call attention to the fact that the American quotations from 1868 to 1877 
were m currency, while the English quotations for the same period were in 
gold; that medium wool of the same grade, quality, and condition in free- 
trade London was more than 50 per cent below the value of the same kind of 
wool under protection in the United States. We also call attention to the 
fact that the 5 for American and English wool between 1878 and 1891 
were both in gold, and during this period wool of the same diameter of fiber 
and in the same condition average 51 per cent lower in free-trade London 
than under protection in ue United States. 

I reproduce it use it is pertinent to this question. We take a fine 
medium fleece of half- blood merino quality and compare it with the New 
Zealand crossbred of the same kind, quality, and shrin We compare 
the price in America from 1808 to 1891 with the price in London of wool of 
the same quality, during all of which period the duty was 10 cents per pound or 
over, and we find the American price was more than double the London price. 
In other words. the London price during that period averaged 51 per cent 
below the American price. 

Now, it will be stated that we had a 
time. That does not appear to have mai 
because pud penoa I have taken—from 1868 to 1877, w 
upon gold. ows that the London price was 50. $5 


premium on gold during part of that 
e any difference in this average price, 
hen there was a premium 
per cent lower than the 


American price: and from 1878 to 1891, the London price, when we were ona 
gold basis, was 51.32 per cent lower than the American price. The two peri- 
ois, figured together, show the London average to have been 51 per cent be- 
low the American average. Iwish to call your attention to that UE 
because in making the new law the question of percentages may presented 

be ue ingenious -trade MUT RE on the other side in muet a way as to 
rm you ed a state of semi 

The mes estion presen in this way seems to give protectionists a sort 
of chill. to impress upon you the fact that the price of wool in Lon- 
don for "M long penoa of years was less than half the American price, 51 E 
cent less; or,in other words, the American price was 102 per cent higher 
the foreign price. No wonder the flocks increase. Major McKinle x 
President-elect of the United States to-day because. throug good and i 
pata. he had the courage to stand up for protection that would protect, be it ^ 

50 per cent or 100 per cent. Any duty that falls short of covering the ditfer- 
ence between the American and foreign wage or cost of production is only & 
revenue duty and is not in any sense protection. 

The framing of any tariff law that will be permanent must deal with the 
rapid increase in the world's supply of wool, which, in all probability, will 
Rue x 2e same rate for ten or twenty years to come. 

ble is partly the ccpy of a chart furnished by Messrs. John L. Bowes 
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& Bro., of Liverpool In it the wools of the Southern Hemisphere are re- 
duced to the scoured condition, because some of them in scouring shrink 75 
and some ad Dy cent, and others only 40 and 45 per cent, from the grease con- 
piso e suld by the grower. and a comparison of the grease condition would 
be misleading. This condition [displayi 
termines the price or wool in the grease. 
yield of scoured wool like this sample [di 
The wool clip of Australia alone, since 1873, 5 a recent tem- 
porary oe decline on account of a severe drought, shows a steady increase from 
10.0 mpl poe of scoured wool in that year to 310,000,000 Due in 1896, an 
increase of 200,000 ,000 pounds of clean-scoured wool, equa! to 182 per cent. You 
see there was a decline of the River Plate for several years, yet an increase 
from 80,000,000 pounds in 1873 to 150,000,000 pounds in 1895, or 874 per cent increase 
in that time. V The diagram contains Hd per cent increase; it should read 57} 
percent.) The Cape of Good ede ncreased 43 per cent during the same 
period. The increase in the world's wool supply decreased the world's wool 
price. This is indicated here by the inclining line downward [indicating on 
Sar showing the decrease in price as the result of the enormous increase 
in suppl In 5 E M. Lee for scoured wool fell from 55 to 35 
cents. Èrices fluctua’ separate year were ind egg ey would 
require a zigzag line; but t tho vier with brief interruptions, is always 


a sample of scoured} always de- 
ai td price is based upon the 


Cee ea a a a ud oe ae 
Er 


Ago, X330 


steadily downward. 'That enormous increase in the supply is therefore the 
cause, and the fall in price is the effect. This is the price of woolin 1873 on 
the left of the shar’ Haden c, this is the increase in the supply on the 
ri € hio in 1891, one year after the McKinley law was 
Ed pugh tie Drico Ww . — lower then than in the previous year), cost 73 cents 
clean 

3 March, 1895, when we began to buy foreign wool freely in London, Ohio 
XX scoured had fallen to 35 cents in the United States. This was also about 
the value of wool of the same kind and quality in markets of the world. The 
same class of wool in London in 1891 was worth under 40 cents, while it was 
worth 73 cents in the United States; but by February. 1895, after the free- 
wool bill induced our manufacturers to buy wool in Europe, the price im- 
mediately began to go up over there. So you see the increase in the world's 
supply apres the ne foreign Ep until wool was put upon 'he free list and 
foreigners had erican market. Skirted Australian wools 
were then — c . — ade here than the best American wools. The 
American woolgrower, unaccustomed as he was to the low foreign a prises 
refused to sellon the London basis, and our . turned their 
backs on him and supplied themselves abroad. e members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means (who were in the majority at that time) told 


the domestic grower that wool prices would be higher under free trade than 
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before, and they were not parea to take half price. They held their wool; 
many of them es it you T e mills are closed, and the moths are eating it, 
because there is now no home market for it. Enormous quantities of foreign 
wool have been bought by the United States, and the effect on the London 
wastoputitup It was then thought that the Dingley bill was goin 
; even people outside of the wool trade began to speculate in woo! 
and manufacturers also purchased in advance of their needs course, the 
effect was shown in the slight rise in price, but many of those who bought 
their wools in that period of speculative excitement have it for sale, and 
will destroy it before you can make a new 


This diagram one teat te S rice af the best bred Port Phili 
shows eave ce o ‘or’ 

loi. was 21.70 cents; American X 
raged 31.22 m. 


ff. The price to-day of American XX Ohio wool, 
r a am ages (See 


CHART D. 


American — Ohio XX 
washed, in Philadel- 
hia ton. 


phia and Boston. 
Australian—Port Phil- | 21.70 cents. 


lip unwashed supe- 
or, in London. 


American in| ATE ES Bos] A 28 


Sen obi Price, April 1| Cents 
XX washed. 1890. 18 1 


In America 13.22 
cents lower, or 42.84 per cent. 


If the Lon- 
remained 21.70 cents, as 


ite ndr the M Kinl iod, th: 
was er cKinle pues e 
American decline would. ave been 
over 51 per cent. 


Ave rice Cents 
In Tandem 1885 to 1094. | 21.70 


unwashe 


superior. 


Price a 1, ores ———— 10.00 per 
189 24 cent higher in London. 


Mr. TURNER. Where? 

Mr. JUSTICE. In Boston, New York, or Philadelphia; 18 cents under free 
trade, instead of an aver: of over 31 cents under ten years of protection 
but on the 1st of April, Is this Port Phillip wool Dg ab advanced 
in London from 21.70 cents to 24 cents, so that while Ohio X X, washed, under 
ten years of protection was 9) cents rin America than the best Port 
Phillip was in London, it was 6 cents lower in New York than Port Phillip 
was in London with free trade in wool in this country. 

Irepeat, that it mar be impressed upon you, that instead of American XX 
Ohi ing worth 31.22 cents, as it averaged during the ten years which ended 


io be 
with 1894, it had fallen on April J. 1895, to 18 cents, and the best unwashed 
Port P had a 


ti ‘ool was worth 6 cents less under free 
ein New York, Boston, and Philadelphia instead of 9} cents more, as it 
was under the McKinley law. 

x TURNER. Can you tell us the price of Australian wool fleece at this 


e 
Mr. JUSTICE. Yes, sir; 22 cents for Port Phillip superior greasy. It is no 
worth 2 cents less than in April, 

Mr. TURNER, Where? 

Mr. Justice. In London and all over the world. The freight from London 
to New York is only one-fourth cent per pound. 

Mr. TURNER. What would it be in Australia? 

Mr. JvsTICE. The hts are about one-half or three-fourths of a cent by 
sailing vessels; it might not be over one-half to three-fourths of a cent with- 
out counting peg hes 

ao 5 5 — . You do not believe what Judge Lawregce tells us, that it is 
wor cen 

Mr. JusTICE. I prefer not to discuss what hesaid. He was not alluding, as. 
I was, to the most valuable quality in Australia. 

Mr. Turner. Tell us what you think it would be—22 cents less the freight 

one-half or -fourths of a cent for whole fleece? 

Mr. Justice. Yes, sir; the difference in f t, not 2 insurance, 
would be the only ference, This Port P P wool in London to-day is 
worth 22 instead of 24 cents,as on the Ist of April.and it would be safe to say 
that the difference in freight and insurance would be the only difference in 
price between London and Australia at the same time. There is quick com- 
munication by cable, and what takes placein Londoninthemorningis known 
in Australia before business begins on the same day. 

Mr. TURNER. If wool of that kind, whole fleece, is worth 9 cents in Mel- 
poors it would be worth 9} cents in Boston? 

Mr. JUSTICE. Yes, sir. 


SKIRTED FLEECES. 


The CHAIRMAN. What is the difference in value between the skirted and 
unskirted—in other words, how much does the simple skirting of that wool 


are 
not n: to mention; and while make as as the other, 
they never can bo made white and other things being equal is 
ae ber qom s D hae is, the price becomes 
num Lo) ou 
me because while men W og 


men here who would volun 


ing to have the skirts, men who use light colors are barred from u them. 
Further than that | can not answer the question, because I nm not familiar 


with the value of the skirts alone. There are gentlemen in this room who 
know all about it, &nd I donot care to on their ground. I shall take 
up — me to tire your patience in discussing subjects with which I am 
acquainted; but Ido not think the difference.is much. Are there any gentle- 
teer the information? 

Mr. Moses. The skirtsare not only stained and discolored, but are coarser. 
The increase in value of top wool is 5 per cent. 

Mr. JUSTICE. I should also say that the manufacturer who would use the 
top ot the fleece to make a fine quality of goods would have to resell the 
skirts when they were coarse. he bought American wool, he would have 
to take into consideration the fact that he would have to resell the coarser 
skirts to somebody who used a coarser e of wool. 

The result of froe wool has been that the decline below the average price 
for the ten years ending in 1894 was 42.34 per cent in American wool, and the 
advance in London du ng the same period was 10.59 per cent (see Chart D 
annexed), and if the London market for the Port Phillip had remained at 
21.70 cents, as it was at the end of the McKinley period, and if it had not ad- 
vanced over 10 per cent, Ohio XX wool, which fell from 31.22 cents prior to 
1804 to 18 cents in 1895, would have fallen below 15 cents instead of only to 18 
cents. The advance in the London market isall that kept it from going down 
below 15 cents, which was the London value of Ohio washed during the 
ten ree ending withthe McKinley period. In other words. Ohio XX washed 
would have been worth no more 
remained at 21.70 in London, as it would if the removal of the McKinley wool 
duties had not made it an inducement for American manufacturers to dis- 
continue the use of domestic wool and to use foreign in its place because the 
latter was the cheapest. 

The CHAI«MAN. Ohio has a heavier shrinkage than the Port Phillip? 

Mr. Justice. Yes; it is more desirable when skirted and scoured clean, be- 
cause ‘ool, but its commercial value in the condition when 

than skirted Port Phillip, because of the skirts 


American 
fleeces, and which given American wools a bad name in Europe and here. 
It is c with them to tie the fleece up with six stri or sometimes 
with binding twine or sisal cord, with a big knot on each E. The manu- 
facturer in determining tbe oe of the wool has to make an allowance for 
the twine, which is of no value, but which he pays for at the woo! price. 
Australian wool has little or no twine; butthatis notthe worst. The Ameri- 
wW thinks heis entitled to wrap up inside of the fleece every- 
that is on the sheep when shorn. When the sheep is washed it takes a 
or ten days for the fleece to dry before it can be clipped, and parts of 
fieece become soiled and particles of d adhere to the by locks. 
The farmer sometimes rolls that dung m inside the fleece. When a buyer 
comes into a wool store to look at it, he cuts the strings on the fleece to see if 
there is any filth inside of it. 

The practice of skirting wool avoids this and has wn in obedience to 
the demand of the * not of the United States alone, but of the 
manufacturers ofthe world, and SUR e aes is increasing and will in time 
be universal 'The percentage of rted wools in the world's supply is 
already so large that if a penalty were placed on wools and a lower 
duty on wools not skirted, nearly all that is imported would como in at the 
lower duty. For instance, at a duty of 10 cents on unskirted and 12 cents on 
the skirted, all or nearly all would come in at 10 cents as unskirted. Ap- 
pruisers at the custom-honses could not — which was which. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Moses stated that ski: g only amounts to 5 cent; 
and yet by this proposes. rate of duty, l0and 12, you make a r difference. 

state difference to illustrate that such a law could 


can 
thin 
w 
the 


age 
unfortunately, still exist in importing commercial circles who are willing to 
swear to false invoices. 

Mr. Turner bas asked about the number of sheep east of the Mississippi 
River, which question has a bearing on the mutton-sheep industry produ 
coarse wools. In 1870, 74 per cent of the sheep of the United States were lo- 
cated east of the ppi River and only 26 per cent were west of that 
river. 

Previous to that time millions of buffaloes over the plains and the 
savage Indian there held sway. When the In were p gradually 
placed on reservations, Uncle Sam, who is a great shepherd many M 
tures, one of which was called Illinois, another Mi n. and another O O, 
and other States Yo y his pasture flelds. He enterprising sons, 
some of whom, at went into the wilderness to 


flocks were rapidly increasing and . a whole, their location was 
shifting. Those fromthe old pastureseast of the Mississippi were erred 
to the new pastures westof the Missouri It has been cla 
that because the flocks had been moved from the old pastures east of the mend 


portant discovery. In t of fact, tho 
nite States, under adequate protection, were then increasing their flocks 


can be herded in large flocks; 2,000 or more can be cared for by one 
man. The mutton sheep of English blood can not be so well herded as 
the Merino; they straggle and becomea prey to wild beasts. Their instincts 
and habits are 8 Therefore the only sheep that can thrive 
and multiply in large in the Territories is sheep of Merino blood, im- 
mediate or remote, such as can be driven over the and bunched in herds 
of 2,000. That leaves the fenced tures east of the mostly free 
for the mutton sh of Engin bined, or blooded hoop teed tor pedigree to 
improve the prairie flocks. 


LOCATION OF SHEEP IN THE UNITED STATES, 1570 AND 1890. 
[From official reports of United States Census.] 


West of the Mississippi River. East of the Mississippi River. 
7,418,000 sheep. 21,060,000 sheep. 
3o per cent. 1870 5 74 per cent, 
28,478,000 sh: - 


15 cents in Boston, if Port Phillip had. 
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From estimates of National Association of Woolen Manufacturers. ] 
West. East. 


24,273,131 sheep. 12,101,274 sheep. 
67 per cent. 1896 93 per cent. 
96.404.405 sheep. 
272,474,708 pounds wool. 


CARPET WOOLS USED FOR CLOTHING. 
— 9 wools are now being so 
e 


McKinley .supposed to cost then over 13 cents, to-day do not cost over 
10 or 11 cents. I allude to wools that would ave 1 
Bagdad. When Judge Lawrence said the price of -class wool was below 
10 cents, he should have said the average price" was under 10 cents. You 
can see how the average could be under 10 cents if the bulk of it was worth 
7} or 8 cents, and a minority of it 13 or 14 cents. But wools that cost over 10 
cents also enter into the manufacture of the finer carpets, such as Wilton 
and They are the only kinds at this time so used. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much earpet is made of combed wools? We 
are speaking now of the range of carpet wools from 10 to 15 cents. 

Mr. JUSTICE. 3 wool ought to be abandoned. The third - 
„Lege which we are in habit of naming carpet wools, costing over 

cents, are very ly used for clothing tp agp and the name carpet 
wool for them isa misnomer. Their use for clothing purposes is increasing, 
and they will be still more largely used for clothing purposes in the future 
than in the ; therefore I will quote from the best-informed importer of 
these third- or carpet wools that I know—a man who disapproves of the 
duty on third-class wool. He tells me that the dividing line made in the 


meer makes more ts all 8 
There is no other market for all of them. If the McKinley dividing line was 
ARAA DOE IE ORNIS 10 ATON 9 QU. the rice on the other 

real un 


uce coarse wool, can not 
wool at the present price and mutton ab the present price read iod 
t — e costing 10 cents, make that unprofitable. That 2 those 

in east 72 — 

in: 


RE 
5 


more ra 
reason why the 
duced from 13 to 10 


highest wool pon com d," from circular of Messrs. J. L. Bowes & 
Bro). The dividing line ie day ot 10 cents would be fair to all interests. 
, you advocate changing the dividing line of car- 
t wools from the limit under the act of 1890 from 13 to 10 cents, and you do 
on the nd that there has been a decline in the price of carpet wools 
nearly to that extent? 
Mr. Justice. Yes, sir; Ido. There is ample proof to back up the state- 
ment in the follow quotations from the Liverpool! circulars of Messrs. 
J. L. Bowes & Bro., of October, 1890, and of January, 1897: 


Decline of 2.55 cents per pound from October, 1890, to January, 1897, on th 
yo gg e of carpet wool, all of which were worth over 13 cents in 


[From the Liverpool circular of Messrs. J. L. Bowes & Bro., first-class author- 


ity on third-class wools.] 
[Grades marked C. and C. are used both for cl and carpet 
Grad purposes. Grades 


es marked K are used almost entirely for clo 
not marked are used mostly for carpets.] 


Cents. 


East India Candahar: 

: Best soft white, C. and C 
Soft white, C. and C. 
Pale yellow 
t In Vi 


wp.rQtIenDnE MEY ppa pueg 


n, washed, ave 
white, washed, average, 


Decline of 2.35 cents per pound from October, 1890, to January, 1897 —Continued. 


Egyptian: Cents. 
ashed white e Laeger li 
Wasbed white first, K. hi 
H 
1 
2 


Oporto: 
Washed white fleece, C. and C.... 
Washed yellow fleece, C. and C. 
Washed fleece, C. and O 


Highland fleece, w * 
Choicest Haslock, white combing, washed... 
Choicest Haslock, white carding, washed 
Average Bonnet, washed... 3 
Average light gray, washed 


Average dark y. washed 
Georgian second din: A lambs. 

orassan: 

First clip B washed white fleece.. 

Second clip B washed white. ................. 


a Higher. 


and not for carpets? . 
Mr. J enter 


? 
: Mr. Justice. I do M think they me eee ie my Imports ortens 
or any purpose except ingrain or low: e ets. Anexceeding 

cheep Garment ma be made to sell but not fw but without some ized 
ter wool to hold it Lothar it would not be serviceable. The 

tail is more like the wools now costi: considerably under 10 cents. I 
have in mind some Kalmuck wool which I once handl It was much like 
the tuft at the end of a cow's tail. There is nothing in any portion of an 
American fleece tha* is so coarse as that. locks and and such por- 
tions as Judge Lawrence has described, which were formerly used in carpets 
and largely so used, are too good for anything to-day but the higher grades 
of 2 and IU this exception they enter now intoclothing morelargely 


carpe 

Mr. DoLLIVER. The law of 1890 sought to depart from the specific rate on 
this third-class wool, and substituted the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. Justice. Would you like to know why that was done? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr.JusTick. The convention of woolgrowers and carpet manufacturers 
that framed the McKinley law consisted of experts. ey E. ra unani- 
mously (with the 2 of Judge Lawrence) to a ic schedule on all 

Kinley agreed to t on condition that this commis- 
It beforeit went tothe Senatethe 


in a cow's 


from to ad valorem rates on 
bill could go through, for without that unanimous agreemen 
excellent in other respects, would have failed. It was a matter of necessary 
compromise. erefore, on wools costing 13 eents and under a duty of 32 per 
cent was upon, and 5) per cent was imposed on wools above that. If 
ou take the altered conditionsof to-day and make the duties speciflc, I claim 
bat 21, or 3, or 4 cents, or whatever you collect from t wools which cost 
less than 9 or 10 cents, will be purely a revenue duty, and it does not affect the 
question of protection in any way. We do not now and probably never will 
roduce cow-tail wool It mes, therefore, only a question of revenue. 
Tue American woolgrower would not be injured in the least on wools of the 
third class only, costing under 9 cents, if there was no duty at all. This 
proposition for free wool does not apply to wool of the first class, much of 
which sells at 8 cents: 

The CHAIRMAN. Why do you say that the carpet wools costing less than 
9 or 10 cents are not likely to be grown in the United States? 

Mr. Justice. It would not be profitable to raise them here. They are 
raised in barbarie countries by nomads who live in tents; Asiatic tribes 

rincipally. Some in China. They know nothing of the theory of improv- 
Da the wool by breeding sheep, and anything they can get for their rough 
wool they are glad to e. As I said before, Je will make the di 
line 9 cents ingtead of 15 cents,as under the McKinley law, these cow- 
wools will accumulate abroad until the very weight their accumulation 
will break the price to 9 or 10 cents, when they come to the United States 
subject to the rates imposed by the new law. 

r. MCMILLIN. You speak of a convention that considered Schedule K of 

the law of 1890. Who constituted that convention? 

Mr. Justice. That convention was composed of the 8 
woo! wers and manufacturers that be named—the representa- 
tive in the United States, 

Mr.MOoMILLIN. Yousay that Mr. McKinley agreed that if they would agree 
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Erga eC among themselves that he would put into his bill the schedule 
ey made 
r. JUSTICE. Yes, sir. It was made by experts who knew their business 
the woolgrower who wanted of the manufacturer a high price for his wool 
and the manufacturer who wanted to buy that wool cheap. They sank their 
and framed Schedule K. If all laws were so framed, we would have a 
permanent tariff. Under its practice I wish to a inge woolgrowers and 
manufacturers were prosperous and contented. e evidence of itis that 
the manufacturers used up the entire clip of American wool and also in- 
creased their imports of wool, and the cost of woolens to the consumer was 
lower than ever before. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It would be strange if they would not prosper,if they 
framed their own schedule. 

Mr. Justice. While they were all prospering and increasing the use of 
wool, and making a better market for wool, as I said before, the cost of cloth- 
ing was decreasing to the consumer. Icontend that Schedule K of McKinley 
law was wisely drawn, was a schedule: it oppressed nobody, and the 
fact that the erican flocks increased enormously under it roves the 
statement which my esteemed friend, Judge Lawrence, made, that it was 
not protective. The woolen manufacturers did not e excessive profits. 
'The duties that were imposed by the McKinley law (which I will treat of 

or trees dn were so skillfully adjusted that mann- 
facturers prospe: under them. But when the compensatory duty fell 
with the removal of the duty on wool—the only specific duty of the Mc ey 
law—and they were thus left with nothing but ad valorem duties of 50 per 
cent (only one-half or one-third of which could be collected and which was 
Hi cass to pou American wages, which are over 100 per cent higher than 
in Europe), is it any wonder half the mills are closed? 
Subsequent experience with the Wilson law shows the wisdom and the 
scientifie arrangement of Schedule K of the McKinley law, because when the 
specific portion of it was removed American manufacturers were quickly flat 
on their Their mills soon closed, and the American grower lost the 
only good market for his wool that he had ever had. 

r. MCMILLIN. As a matter of fact, the manufacturer got the benefit of a 
portion of the specific rate that was imposed for the alleged benefit of the 
woolgrower? 

Mr. Justice. He did, although he did not know it at the time; and I will 
make 1 when I come to the question of compensatory duties. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Before we de from that. or at whatever time suits 
your convenience, wil you kindiy give the committee the rate of the two 

inds of wool that you have contrasted—the Ohio fleece and the Port Phillip 
wool* If you can, pro it for 1870, 1875, 1880, 1885, 1890, aud 1895, or 1896—the 
last complete year, I believe, is 1896. 

I Justice. It wil appear in what I submit in a number of different 
shapes. 


when I come to com 


gh eee fe must be met, the American price was over I 
cent higher ugh a period of years than the London price. 
- A Voice. Until T 
Mr. Justice. Until the repeal of the McKinley law was discounted. 
Now, to recur to the d which showed the increase in the world's 
supply. I havea table which I will submit which gives the lowest price in 
the don market in the last ten years compared with to-day's price. 


Lowest and highest wool prices compared. 


3 gd ws aa 
$$ |8 |54 |88 | 8 | 82. 
B^ E 528 8 BPE 

22 2 Sue 
og. 8 "5 = RB 
s| z [385 al 1325 
2.8 r 881882 ; a 
$88| dg. | 822] $s . | 83 
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8 2 o oa2|o E 
ag% 2 238 E ©% ce 
gsm gan 58 8 gs 
Class 1.—Clothing. Duty, 11 
cents. 
Port Phillip, unwashed, supe- 

rior = F 30.00 | 2.00 8.00 17.00 22.00 5.00 
New Zealand, 5 2.00 17.00 9.00 15.00| 17.00 2.00 
Buenos Ayres, unwushed. av- 

OTAGO neces oe ee 16.50 9.75 6.75 | 8.25 9.75 1.50 
Peruvian, washed, average. 20.00 15.00} 5.90} 13.50 15.00 1.50 
Lima, unwashed, average ..... 17.00 11.00 6.00 9.00| 11.00 2.00 
Abudia,unwashed,average...| 14.50| 11.00 3.50 | 10.00| 11.00 1.00 

Class 2.—Combing. Duty, 11 

cents. 
Lincoln, hog fleeces. ........... 29.50 | 22.00 7.59 22.00 4.50 
Lincoln, wether fleeces -| 25.50| 20.00 5.50 20.00 3.50 
Kent, wether fleeces...... -| 25.00 | 19.50| 5.50 19.50 1.00 
= ON pesca EAEAN 29.00 | 20.50 8.50 20.50 1.50 
ra, Ís] eece, good av- 

VM ee 52.00 | 30.00| 22.00 30.00} 8.00 
Alpaca, Callao fleece, average. 38.00} 19.00) 19.00 16.0 4.00 
Class 3.—Carpet and blanket. 

Duty, over 13 cents, 50 per 

cent; under 13 cents, 53 per 

cent. 

East India: ^ 
First Joria, White 25.50 | 20.50| 5.00 00| 20.50 2.50 
First Candahar, white..... 21.00| 15.50 5.50 50] 15.50 1.00 
Pac Pathan, 16.50 13.50| 3.00 13.50 1.00 
Ordinary, ye! 15.00 9.00 6.00 50 9.00 .50 
Oporto, washed Re 20.50 | 14.50 6.00 50| 14.50 1.00 
„washed. first w 23.00 | 18.50 4.50 .00| 18.50 1.59 
eee itol a| e ES 

undipped ... E 5 3 E > 5 

Fersian, uncleaned, white 11.50 8.25) 3.25 00 82 1.25 


It shows that thelowest price in the London market (for Port Phillip wool 
was 5 cents a pound lower than the pre in London to-day. It advanced 
cents per pound in London inside of the first calendar year of free wool, and 
if you take this scoured wool (the same wool cleaned), this latter has ad- 
yanced 30 pe centin London from the lowest point since the repeal of the 
McKinley law. The lowest pont was reached in London, as I have just said, 
about the time the free-wool law was passed. We almost immediately began 
to permit foreigners to unload upon us their accumulation of years, and 
po soon advanced from their lowest price on record, 5 cents per pound on 

he best grade of Australian grease woo. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Why do not our people send our wool over there? 

Mr. Justics. Americans have tried it at Bradford, England; Leipsic, Ant- 
werp, on the Continent, and in London. American wools that averaged 8} 
to 10 cents in America, to American manufacturers, sold at the same time 
over there at 4 pence, or 8 cents of American money, and I have an extract 
— 5 1 ee newspaper on the subject which Iwill submit with my 

es an grams. ‘ 

Mr. DoLLiver. You mean after it was scoured? 

Mr. Justice. No. I mean in the grease, ss the farmer sold it. In this 
shape [indicating] it brings here in America from 8} to 10 cents. and ave 
about cents. Under the McKinley law it d from 17 to 21 cents. That 
class of wool in Leipsic, Bradford, Antwerp, and London, sells now at 4 pen 
and it is hard work to sell it at that price. So you will all see after a trial o 
foreign markets that the American market is the only market of any value 
onm that the American woolgrower has, and when that is closed to „as 

to- day 

Mr. DOLLIVER. You say 4 cents; don't you mean 4 pence? 

Mr. JUSTICE. I mean 4 pence, English money, equal to 8 cents American 


money. 
You will find in my printed papers herewith some exceedingly interesting 
criticisms from European papers on the American wools which have been 
sent there for sale, notably that from the Yorkshire Factory Times, They 
want to sell wool to us, and don't mean that we shall invade their market. 
The Yorkshire Factory Times, under date of July 24, contains the follow- 


“AMERICAN WOOL ON THE ENGLISH MARKET. 


“The Yankee, ever on the lookout for anything that benefits himself, has 
a weakness for screeching out when in fair fight he is beaten. It appears that 
Mr. Claude Meeker, the erican consul, has reported to his Government 
that the stuff which the Yankee calls American wool is not meeting with that 
due appreciation which Brother Jonathan fondly imagined it would. Of 
course, itis not the material which is at fault; it isthe stupid English wool 
sorter who does not know how to handle it. The fact that the stuff can 
scarcely be called hair, and yet may not be designated wool, and is thus not at 
all suitable for the purposes of the Bradford trade, is a secondary considera- 
tion. What the Yankee is 33 at is that, notwithstanding the manufac- 
turer in America does not see way to pay the price asked for by grow- 
ers, the English buyer is no less cute. re has been, we are told, several 
hundred thousand pounds of American wool upon the English market, which 
was sent back to the land of the Stars and Stripes because the prices asked 
could not be realized." j 

Mr. TURNER. Why is this Ohio wool, to which you refer us, put up in such 

shape? Is it a necessity of the situation there? 

.JUSTICE. Not at ail; itis the result of a slovenly practice here. Iam 
glad to say that some Rove. Ep their wool up right and well, but they are 
not the majority of them. e American manufacturer wants American 
wool. There isa gentleman in this room that buys a certain quality of so- 
called XXX, which is now scarce. It is the best wool in the world for his 
purpose, and the wool dealers save it a fleece at a time until they accumulate 
& quantity large enough to t It is the kind raised by Hon. John McDowell, 
of western Pennsylvania, and Mr. Clark. The latter has just addressed you. 
Millions of pounds of it was sold under the tariff laws of 1867 and 1883. We 


say, West Virginia, western 
these gentlemen. : 
SHODDY, ETC. 


The subject of shoddy comes next in order. During the Mor period 
the annual import of shoddy. mungo, waste, doe and such wool adulterants, 
ave annually less than a quarter of a million pounds. The Wilson law 
went into operation on raw material in August, 1 and although shoddy, 
M LOIN tote comcation andl Ho faltering TAAT EN core. 

no go into operation un e follo anuary, the 
: bitrarily ruled thatthe McKinley prohibi! 


three times 
other adulterants, which once having been cleaned, does not require rescour- 
i h machinery w. dusts it and UE cleansit. It 
ean wool A yona of rags is ost 
some kinds of scoured wool. 

In the first full calendar year of the Wilson-Gorman law we imported 
20,718,110 pounds of 3 waste, etc., an increase of 8,265 per cent 

e This 


over the ave: of the Mc. riod. ,000,000 pounds or more of 
shoddy would be equal to 60,000, M pounce of unwashed Montana or Texas 
wool It would take the sheep in State of Montana (which is now our 


largest wool-growing State) three years to produce enough fleece to make 
the quantity of clean-scoured wool Ned by this 20,000,000 pounds of 
shoddy and waste which came in during the first year after the 
Wilson law was 

It was stated y the statesmen who advocated the re of the McKinley 
law that free wool would mean such cheap wool that there would be a de- 
creased use of shoddy. Have these predictions been fulfilled? Previous to 
the repeal of the Mc ey law there was very little shoddy imported. The 
shoddy then used in America was made from American rags, and there were 
less than 250,000 fonus of shoddy, etc., imported in an average year. The 
Wilson-Gorman law went into effect four months before the close of 1894, and 
during the last four months of that tes the 1 of shoddy had increased 
to over 4,000,000 pounds, and during the first full year of the present law over 
20,500,000 ds of shoddy, waste, rags, and other such wool adulterants were 


im 3 

The increase over the whole McKinley period was over 20,000,000 pounds, an 
increase ot over per cent, and instead of using less shoddy American 
manufacturers are now using more than ever before, And why? Because 
of the loss of the home market for woolen textiles, our manufacturers 
were compelled to lower their prices for their woolen product, and in no 
other way could they do this except by the use of shoddy; and although 
the price of pure scoured wool had en nearly one-half, or from 65 cents 
to — the foreign competition was so keen that nothing but a tremen- 
dous use of shoddy would enable them to run their mills at all; and, notwith- 
standing this enforced adulteration of their goods by the use of shoddy, they 
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still lost the best portion of their home marke 


Bome id f thi rtion of the i ts of sh M Ru M 

ea of the on e imports of 8 com 

DD: ey Der will be seen by examining the parallel black lines in 
e €: 


Imports of manufactures of wool in shoddy, waste, rags, etc. 


1891 215,714 

1892 221,586 Average, 247,663 pounds. Mc- 
1593 229,583 Kinley law. 

1894 142,040 8 months McKinley law. 

1894 | 4,028,901 4 months Wilson-Gorman law. 

1895 | 20,718,110 


" Wilson- 

Increase in shoddy, ete., imports in 1895 over 
ave of 3 ars of McKinley law, 20,470,447 Sormen 
pounds, or 8. per cent. x 


The CHAIRMAN. How do you explain the increase in shoddy after wool was 
on the free list? The old theory was that shoddy would be imported when 
wool could not beso easily imported. But it seems that with free wool there 
was a large increase in the use of shoddy, 

Mr. Justice. It is very simple. The wee Ba shoddy was about the only 
one that was 3 in Schedule K. Under the McKinley period the 
high duty kept it out, and then only about 247,000 pounds annually came in, 
and we used no other shoddy in America except such shoddy as was made 
from Americanrags—cleanerragsthan any imported rags. There never was 
a period in the history of this country, or history of any manufacturing coun- 
try. when such alarge proportion of pure wool was used in America as dur- 

the McKinley period. 

r. TURNER. I understand that there is a factory in Cleveland using 
shoddy that ranevery day under the operation of the rure Preig and that 
this factory has not run more one day a 


Ages under the Wilson 
wee 
Mr. Justice. I know nothing at all about that 8 
I wish you [addressing % er] to pay ues attention to this 
matter, because I was before the Ways and Means Committee when you 
assisted in framing the Wilson law, which has so greatly stimulated the use of 
shoddy. I want to repeat thestatement that there never was a woolen manu- 
fi g nation in the world that used solittle shoddy as the erican 
nation during the Lapeer’ period. And the proof of it is in the fact that we 
used then o M a quarter of a million pounds of imported rags, shoddy, waste, 
terants, as against over 20,000,000 pounds in the first full calen- 
dar year of the Wilson law. 
CX shoddy? 


MoMiLLIN. Do A ge mean im 

Mr. Justice. This 20,000,000 pounds 5 z 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I would like to add that itis within my knowledge that 
the ownersof the Cleveland mill referred to are very anxious that there shall 
be no tariff put upon shoddy at this time. This reached me to- da, 

Mr. Justice. The chairman asked me about this enormous 
shoddy. Under the McKinley law a woolen-mill hand had steady employ- 
ment and earned $10 a week, and could an all-wool suit con 
the proceeds of one week'slabor. Owing 


crease in 


charges for fuel and provisions for his table and ere pies ao d 
and he 


e could not sell them even with 30-cent scoured free wool. 
Shoddy goods came in from abroad as never before, and five-dollar shoddy 
suits mane of cheap imported goods were in the stores. Our manufacturers 
had to make five-dollar suits to compete. They could not make them out of 
pore wool, even cheap free wool; they had to use shoddy, and the result was 
t there was a good, brisk, keen market for foreign shoddy and a nar- 
rowed market for pure wool. Free wool, which was to “ widen our market,” 
narrowed our market so that half of the mills closed, and many of those which 


? " 
sees ib As 
or the 


^ Mr. MCMILLIN. What Iam poking is the effect upon the value or pee of 
00ds—woolen goods—whether such goods diminished or increased in price 
the operation of the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Justice. Of course they decreased in price to the extent of 25 cents 

r pound on the scoured wool, and they were also further lowered in price 

ya py use of shoddy. They were thus nominally cheapened by the 
use of shoddy, but in reality they were dearer to the wearer in sofar as they 
relate to shoddy. 

Mr. McMiILLIN. To what extent? - 

Mr. JUSTICE. Such a suit as I have on contains about 3 pounds of pure 
scoured wool—no shoddy. It is impossible to use shoddy in worsted yarn. 
The difference in the cost of such a suit is about 75 cents below the M le 
price, That is the difference made between the use of JX)cent free weak 
scoured and 55-cent protected scoured wool. 

Mr. DoLLIVER. Do you mean the price of the cloth at the factory or the 
price of the suit of clothes to the purchaser? 

Mr. Justice. Thisisa cheviot suit made of coarse combed or worsted wool. 
It is coarser than this merino sample [illustrating]. It is about such wool as 
grows on Shro sheep. Around the Mediterranean there are carpet 
wools from which wool has been imported to make cheviot suits. You know 
that on the ribs of the sheep there is found a finer fiber of wool than on other 
parts of the carcass. Meas under a microscope the diameter of the fiber 
would be less than the diameter of fibers of wool grown on the hips or back 
or neck or on other E The law of 1883 was most loosely constructed with 
regard to Schedule K. Its faults were admirably corrected by the joint con- 
vention that arranged the wording and classifications and divisions of Sched- 
ule K of the Mc ey law. Under the law of 1883 third-class or Mediterra- 
nean t wools were sorted in Europe and the finer portion of the fleeces, 
such as sorts from the ribs, were brought in and it entered into the manu- 
facture of knitting yarns and of cheviots. So you can thus see how carpet 
wools can make less difference in the cost of clothing than where only 
merino woolis used. The difference is 75 cents between the McKinley price 
and the present price in the cost of the clothing I have on, the duplicate of 
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which in wear and appearance may be made of such so-called third-class 
wool or carpet wool as I speak of—that is, of the finer sorts off of the ribs of 
some Mediterranean fleeces classified as third-class or carpet wool. 

Mr. MOMILLIN. Seventy-five cents in the cost of cloth? 

Mr. Justice. In the wool now in the cloth of this suit. 

Mr. McMILLIN. For the entire suit? 

Mr. JUSTICE. Yes; the entire suit, exclusive of trimmings. 

Mr. MoMrLLIN. Then the reduction under the Wilson bill has only been 78 
00000 h goods as I Th 

.JUSTICE. Yes; suc ns I now wear. ey are not 
heavy goods, but are such as a workingman would wear. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then that law has not been so destructive to clothing 
manufacturers as has been made ont? 

Mr. Justice. The removal of the wool duty decreased the price 75 cents 
on the wool contained in such a suit. 

Mr. DoLLIver. Has that found any expression in the retail prices of the 
clothing a man buys? 

Mr. Justice. Yes; of course. There is a difference, as I have already 
pointed out, of 03 cents per capita. Free wool saved the nation 93 cents per 
capita, but it lost the nation over $400,000,000 in purchasing power, as I have 
shown before. In this particular goods it is 75 cents, or 18 cents less than 03 
cents, the per capita rate, use this is made of coarse wool. The per cap- 
ita saving of 93 cents is for wool of all kinds, coarse and fine. There is none 
of this fine or merino wool [indicating] in this suit of clothes. 

. MCMILLIN. My inquiry was as to the difference in price of the finished 
product, and that was your answer, I suppose? 

Mr. JUSTICE. I thought some question of this kind might come up. and so 
I had the cloth in this suit weighed by the tailor before he madeit up. It 
weighed 3 pounds and a few ounces. It is not the heaviest goods. It is suit- 
able for this weather and is the kind made up and sold to men in moderate 
circumstances—not fine goods. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And your answer had reference to the finished article? 

Mr. Justice. To the difference between the price of McKinley wool and the 
Wilson-Gorman or free wool in this cloth. Itis only the difference between 
protection and free trade on the raw material. 

Mr. McMiLLIN. What I was getting at was the difference in value of the 

to the consumer of such a suit as you have on under the McKinley bill 
and under the Wilson t 

Mr. Justice. The difference in favor of the consumer in such a suit as this 
is about 75 cents. That is less than the average annual per capita saving to 
e consumer, which figures, viz, 93 cents, I have previously given to the com- 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Do the tailors give you the benefit of that difference? 

Mr. Justice. No. s suit, when made by a wholesale clothing 1nanu- 
facturer, retails at $10. I understand from tbe manufacturer who made the 
cloth that the clothier sells suits of this cloth at wholesale at $7.50. 

There has of late been lack of profit to the manufacturer, a lack of profit 
to the middleman, and, in fact, nobody has made any money out of it. The 
merchant tailor that made this particular suit got $20 for making and trim- 
ming it for me. I furnished the cloth, which was given to me by the manu- 
e pre uae wholesale manufacturers sell suits made of this cloth for $7.50, 
solam $ 

Mr. TURNER. If the gentleman will allow an interruption, I would like to 
know if the class of goods which you are wearing is not urchasable at about 
one-half what it was before the Wilson bill went into effect? 

Mr. Justice. No, sir; other things being equal, 75 cents would make the 
only difference in the cost before and the cost now. by reason of the differ- 
ence in free or protected wool. If there is any other difference in the pres- 
ent cost it is made by a lessening of the profit or by actual loss to the manu- 
facturer and of the cost of the labor element which enters into the construc- 
tion of such goods. Iknow nothing about any other details in the cost of this 
suit except the difference between the McKinley cost and the Wilson-Gor- 
man cost of the raw wool in it. 

t —.— MODE You do not make any estimate of the effect of compensatory 
uties 

Mr. Justice. I know nothing about that element in this case. I have fig- 
one pee difference between the protected and free-trade prices of the 
we . 

Mr. TURNER (continning). I mean the compensatory duty put on for the 
manufacturer's benefit. 


COMPENSATORY DUTIES. 


England, and sent overa 
entered at the custom-house as worsteds.“ 
atfirst as woolen cloths. Th 
dealers, and the unanimous opinion among the trade was that they were com- 
ved known as N 

e clo 


that this class of supus wool cloth should come in as worsteds, which proved 
to be at a less du han common shoddy goods. (It is impossible to put an; 
shoddy in wo re Finding their case strong and safe, they — 
mills in Bradford, England, to produce worsteds, and sent their product to 
their Philadelphia selling house. When the McKinley law passed, the senior 
ner of the firm came to Washington to protest against higher duties. He 
ad a suit of clothes with him by which he undertook to show how the price 
would be increased to the consumer if the McKinley bill . After the 
law of 1890 went into operation he found that he could not sell a single yard 
of his English cloth under the McKinley law. He was shut out of the Amer- 
ican market. These goods could then be made here in America alone. He 
was compelled to move his machinery to America. He located abont 15 miles 
from Ph iom where he established his American factory. As soon as 
he could get millin operation under the McKinley law, he issued a cir- 
cular to his old customers stating that he would sell the same goods here, 
made of the same quality of wool, and at no higher price than that at which 
he sold them before in England under the lower duty of 1883. 
Who pays the duty in such a case? This firm. having run their mill under 
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Table showing quantity of merino wool of various qualities required to make 1 pound of finished cloth. 
[Based upon commercial experience with importations of raw wool] 


Ameri 
erican 
Merino wools. manu- 
| Cts. Ib. | Cts. Tb. | Cts. lb. | Cts. Ib, 
Western Australia partly | 5 pounds 5} ounces greasy wool to 1 pound finished cloth . * 00 288.60 Pikes — 
skirted and fine Montana. 
Buenos pares fine partly | 4 pounds 9; ounces greasy wool to I pound finished cloth........................... —— eee 
Sire und Ohio XX ui 
washed. 
Cape of ‘Good H fine | 4 pounds greasy wool to 1 pound finished cloth C 


Fr New 
Iu fine washed 
* heavy." 


free trade in England and under the McKinley law in the United States, are Moos Se ey Hn Shey wen siot Cowen Siete. 7 
the best equipped persons that I know of to give an opinion as to the com- | that ad valorem duties on wool are necessary to give our man 

tive — 1 the of thelr Bradford he E Arnerionn and and foreign fac fac- cess to all classes of inferior, cheap wools. As the y donot import them when 
Pr —— iy employ ‘ord help followed them to America. wool is free, they never will import t them under any form of duty; and those 

They t ... on ott looms and on the | whouse this argument, if sincere, mento an Pere Aba one. 
so often asked about the The next sam; le is XX Ohio unwashed. 65 per cent. It is wool 
hele answer gen put into print It is to the ef- | of the same as the other heavier sample from western Australia. One 
=> with better | is grown in Ohio and one in western A . 
food and clothing. and better houses to „ein ere, are pmi nt than | would look alik ä the difference. 9 wool in west 
the SS ee I said to the senior partner.“ That is at variance | ern Australia was grown in O) tdv P rape gib iesu e n 1 — 
He statem. ustice this of tatement with various sam; h 


the other side, if a man leaves his loom before he weaves out his warp he | will show under the microscope a diameter of two thousandths of cy s 
can be put in jail for breach of contract. Here a man may shift his belt onto ud MON the vce e Siar e ON TA the hataona ron 
To loves: Bey wed MOD bis eee, Se Mesue fe Gio warn. ut Gear and climate of the different localities in which they NA d aso er 
o redress. Here they e careless, are soon demoral- | would reverse the conditions, this [indicating] wool Would loo like that, and 
and altogether a great deal more independent than in England. He has | that wool would look like this [illustrating]. 
figured out just how much was the cost of labor abroad and here on weaving It takes about 4 ds 9; ounces of Ohio fine unwashed to make a 
on the same without regard to the material in it. I mean the same quat o net oth. If a manufacturer imports this same class of wool 
sort of weaving by the same men who had worked for him in Bradford under western Australia (with the warp prd of 11 cents i on 
free trade and under the McKinley law here. In England ay receive about | wool and the compensatory duty of 44 cen ported 
£l(or less than $5) a week for weaving. 'The same men in Pennsylvania, | cloth to com: e him for the duty paid to the Government on the wool 
under the McKinley law, received over$10 a week for preckets yos same | used to make that cloth), it would take 4 pounds 9} ounces of greasy Austra- 
t of 100 per cent in wages over those earned in England; FFF cloth. He would have to pa Prag Big cents on the 
eee 100 t cont in favor of the American workman. A 8 which is the q er GE 8 make a pound 
similar er Eng pera cloth out of 0f such goo which would involve him in an — — of 6} cents 
this 8 It, with your permission, I ma Ey more of your | induties more than the compensatory ed of 44 cents which the law allows 
3 that which was mlotted to ms hasalrenty been UK EMI ND n pens cloth. The result is he is ern from importing 65 per nd 


sbrinks 70 per cent. It yields: r cent of clean scoured — — the sam- With freight on such heavy wool only one-fourth cent pound 

p [indicating], It takes 5 po- 5} ounces of such wool tomake a pound of | don to America, the manufacturer does not want it, fore it is safe to 
oth, or 1 pound 5 ounces more than the McKinley tory | conclude, as already stated, that if he will not have it when there are no du- 

duties provided for. W. Australia produces similar w: in great | ties, he will never want it ... OF VER QM. OMM. But the 


because the manufacturers are to 
cent of dirt. The freight on wool from London to mills in Pennsylvania 15 | pound of cloth manufactured from such wool. 
miles by rail from the wharf where the European steamer lands is only one- Now, this is a sample of a e -shrink wool,and of course the com 


fourth of a cent per nd. With no duty on wool = Sa — — tory du would be less. This sample co; ds to Buenos 

here do do not import any of this kind kind of vod I asked w. E anew Lower j Ue date Cape of Good H ple correspon; it is New York or 

“Because we can not pay freight on dirt.” But ] tT Lad, "ihe M Montana Michigan heavy fine washed, shrinking 00 per cent and yielding 40 cent of 

mp the sube amount of dirt in his wool and he pays eie hé Haeo clean scoured. It takes 4 pounds to make a pound of bed cloth, and the 
rail freight from Montana to New + Sesh yh that wand) aed gn arb London to | importer would have to pur deo duty on me d This is the heaviest 

your mill and you can not pay one-fourth of 7 pound against -- class of wool that could under y arrangement of 


tory duties. 
across the continent. Foe iain jon ea a eae Ul HER ok tnt oot This b: us to the wools which are 6 kinds of 


when the ht is one-fourth of a cent per He * We | merino now ite free wi e onl: 

do not ios only mè for —— cig 3 an ad | ever will 8 The com y daty on cloth, when less 
valorem duty on wool, so that oreign manufacturer may have our com- than the duty on the wool required to make such makes wool of 60 per 
petition and will not be able to buy them at his own price, as he now cen e, or in other words, 8 
and make cheap goods that would compete with our ^" There is noth- | or more of ees rds N Se e SUM SUMA SN in erica 
ing in this argument, for at the last London sales and the majority of all ot the | with a com rn cloth. 

previous sales these skirted Port Phillip wools suitable for America were 10 The nex —— lighter. It is an Adelaide, and corresponds with 
Pra NE OT Teen o5 HMM CPOE OC ANIMIQUE SOTEN Yt pense Ohio XX Hcece washed. This is a wool shrinking 55 Ups rum t and yielding 45 
RD Sone Ee DIEI WES eS SUCRE IUE VEDE eee eee per cent of clean scoured wool. Only the very best of the Adelaide wools 


shrink as low as 55 cent; some of them run up to 70 cent. This is 
skirted wool. The d a is not skirted. 


hy don't take ad of 
when MORI RU They ha 
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unds 8} oun 
faves the small 


ws the inducement to i 7 ght-shrink woo! 
This sample [indicatin; Fad ort Phillip M pe superior, which is the most 
3 wool in the wor It also corresponds the 
ed Tine wool will make a puse of cloth. It is very e 


TTT He 
raction ET neds cents pare of Fie tone i uty. This 


It is on account of its light shrinkage s takes such a small quantity, as 
each pound eee rman OE clean scoured wool. If a manufacturer wants 
to rt only enough wool to make 1 pound of cloth he would import 3 
pounds 3} ounces an Me er the Government in duty 35.20 cents on the 
wool and thus Ms thes raction of 8.80 M pe one < the Ard peg curat 
finished cloth. This class of w. treas 
n Mills in an open letter eoe that it oniy per c per cent of 
Era His estimate tirely too 
l, but whatever may be the quantity, there never was any difficulty in 


an ample su of it, and our manufacturers have never been 
Papel even with free wool, to resort to the 1 ons that require 
more t 4 pounds of F 


and I ai ag 
that they never will be required to, nor will they,in my 3 


do so. 

shrinkage is 45 t, HE 1711. eg 
rin e cen 800) Woo! 

Wile there ats 


og com to 
e McKinle Seeds ulo I W. 
u d 8 
Hy taking shrinky wed world's supply of wool (I fand 75 
0 s 0 su r 
cent of it) is so sh that 4 du: 7 — LI o 
would involve a man 


duty which 
man reseen by the joit ei a ot 
— and woolen vieta qd yap piene arro Schedule K of the 


Ep ede working of it: ea A tor f oer our Fears EM o vi e: qmm 
1 justified 


completely 

the compensatory duty was 8 and nothing was left cat the 
50 per cent ad valorem dut (which, through undervaluations and false in 
voice is not all collected), cicer PAA to De ONIS £6 SIS 
his It was found that a nominal ad valorem rate of duty of 50 eae 
to cover a difference of over me per cent in wages between here ani 
would not do. By limiting his purchases to light DAE. ale tomas 
facturer could, under the M y law, — as already explained, a small 
CET QI had nob been she dee his 
the McKinley law, as they are closed 


ere not another important fact, 8 the McKinley 


` € made the duties c and ad valorem, the ad val 
was the su hate Dare of the red Under the act of 1804 the duty is 
1 ad val d therefore our whole attention may be directed 


lorem, an 
ra Ls realuation! and erc re fg tn — pee — set soos 
ervalua! ere asi rpropor- 
tion of the duty Collected than thero was under the other law? p 
A JUSTICE. ty enl ; that is a correct statement of the n 5 
Q6 QNADDCAM. d is not that a fact that you have to take into consid- 
dada 


Mr. JUSTICE. Lor itisa ve matter, ort eder the or clos- 
Vas very E opening c 08 


* d cs ta IRN CODIN TOR d duet wich Kane Hand in 
marked A, to which I now allu — which directly and 
forcibly on that t. It is entitled nnd Experience, and is 
from the September number of the bulletin of t © National Association of 
Woolen Man a most comp: ve and clear statement of 


p 
the standpoint of the manufacturer, as well as for the factory opera- 
tive, and for the man who employs him. For conciseness nnd clearness I 
eee seen nothin Aes it, and for this reason I desire to have it included in 
y argument. On page 14 of Exhibit A you will find that the average im- 
portation of cloth under the first three years of the McKinle ar law was about 
000 pounds, total of 41,700,000 for the By br peri The average 
valuo of these importations was about 300,000 per year, or a total of 
010.000. Comparing the year 1895 with 16 whole period of the McKinley 
W, or rather the years 1891, 1892, and 1893 (for everyone admits that the law 
was a dead letter after . 1899, and that the Wilson law was 8 85 
counted after that date, aud what happened between March 1 of that 
and the time when the wil ilson law — pie is of no value for a 
rtations amounted to over 
m uu 5,000,000, which was 
cent in pounds over ave: of the first 
ey law, but the . — only doubled or increased 


e CHAIRMAN, And wools had not fallen rare 


Justice, Bateman & Co., circular, August 1, 1896.] 


THE EFFECTS OF FREE WOOL. 
In Table A is a schedule of twelve leading grades of American wool. with 


the prices in the markets of Philadelphia, Boston, and New York on August 
1, edes Boo Hy, the second year of the McKinley law when that law was in 
full and umn are the prices in the 


ration. In the next 

same markets at es te, year of the Wilson-Gorman law. In 

the the third column is the number of cents per pound decline caused by the re- 

moval of the McKinley duties. The average decline by the AMA COME of 

free trade for McKinley protection on wool has „ S 424 per on 
0i 


prices are mid ave rice of wool in n, = wool 
the same kind and ty, from 1868 was 51 per cent 
the tected markets of the pat nsn Sip Ba t time. This differ- 
ence has now been pecias and the foreign ad- 


8 Eres removal of Dreneg on, 8 caused American prices to fall, 
pectin) don wool — and the latter has been en advancing d dur- 
t American have been London 


re Lag rr ok Gee moe bid cad cua ae are 
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duties which 
world were 


shown in Table B. If it was not the removal of the McKinle 
caused this decline in American wools when the markets of 
advancing, what was it? 


TABLE A.—American wool, Philadelphia and Boston prices, 


Amount 
per pound 
lower. 
Cents. 
12 
13} 
14 
87 
8i 
4} 104 
15 9t 
8 9 
35 80 
33 23 
Ohio ł blood scoured 25 18 
Oregon and Colorado fine scoured. ...... 30 27 
Average American decline in two years, 42} per cent. 
TABLE B.—Foreign wool, London prices. 
A Au ue A 
E = Higher. 


1, 1892, in 1, 1896, a 
London. don. 


Port Phillip greasy (similar to XX Ohio)] 111 11 

New Zealand and crossbred greasy 

(similar to Ohio medium) ------ -~-~ 
oo Shro; hoggets 


1000 
Caine grease (similar 8 fine). 
scoured 


Average cent. 


London advance in two years, 9 per 
The CHAIRMAN. Is not that ti a ae inet that under exclusively 
the ad valorem system there have been enormous undervaluations, to an 
extent unknown before? 
Mr. Jusrick. This fact alone would indicate an teg Be oen of about 


cent, because here is evidence that the 


doubled. "That will bo f 
&nd the values have only hie, That will be Pete 


Imports of manufactures of wool and cloths. 
From the Commerce and Navigation 410 United State Treasury 
[ Department. ae 


Wool man 
Year ending December 31— 2 
utactures. Pounds. Value. 

SEI URSUS BOO dol unen OE T EIN ssid „010,543 489,972 
1 Sr 515,445 "n 068, 825 
, 238, 500 11, 460, 795 
r E ees 101,764,494 | 41,739, 906 | 37,019,292 
Average of three years. -| 93,921,498 | 13,913,331 | 12,339, 764 
3 Eire ean oh «iva iUd 60,319,301 | 40,070,148 | 25, 281, 668 
'There is just one more point spook which I wish to speak, and then I will 
close, thanking the committee for its ind and apol to it for 
having taken up so much more 8 than was o! to me for 


EE 
the discussion of this subject. However, this is an important matter, and if 
e | 3 were Dr uote only without any oral explanation, a good deal of its force 
wi 

In RS M tariff law there seems tobe a general impression among the 
paste thnt you must make a conservative bill, which means low taxation, but 
lose sight of the fact that the increase in the national debt under Presi- 
dent Oleveland'e Administration will require higher taxation per capita than 
€ necessary under the McKinley period. By thetime the new revenue law 

into Temm the increase in the national debt threatens to a; 
a Larrive at these figures in this way: There were $260,000,000 of 
"a sold. The interest on those bonds upto the time they mature will be 
000.000. This interest has to be paid out of taxes before the bonds 
SSH which makes over $500,000,000 increase in the national debt peo 
g the deficit. Now, at the rate of the increasing deficit which is going 
ndo know better than I how much & month) that deficit will the 
ae debt up to near $000.009,000 by the time the new law can be framed and 
The ple will therefore have to submit toa ener per capita tax- 
— than under The McKinley law. whether they like it or not. That is the 
reus they pay for the experiment of a tariff for revenue only and that kind 


or Air . If they have a luxury, they must pay for it. 


The magnitude of this industry, Mr. Chairman, is som 
absolutely wonderful. Not only is it a munition of war, but it a 
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a money-raising, money-producing feature of American Mur 
ture. In the documents which I shall add to my speech I shall 

utin abundant material for the student of this question, so that 

e can fully understand all that there is of it. I will show in 
these exhibits the rise, the progress, the fall, and the practical 
death of this industry, and will furnish information upon ed 
possible issue that can be raised. In doing so I have been aided, 
as was the Committee on Ways and Means, at every step of the 
way by the invaluable suggestions of Mr. Theodore Justice, of 
Justice, Bateman & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; and it may be well 
here to state that that gentleman has more interest in the success 
of the American woolgrower than any one man in the United 
States, and has more phon of the whole subject, in my hum- 
ble judgment, than has any other one man in the United States, 
and I heartily tender my thanks to him for his constant assist- 


ance. 

Now, it will be seen by a study of the various arguments and 
contentions made upon the different sides of the wool question 
that one of the greatest difficulties that the woolgrower has had 
to contend with and one of the matters about which the wool- 
grower has made the most complaint is the article known as third- 
class or carpet wools, These wools came in under a tariff duty of 
32 and 50 per cent ad valorem; and now let it be stated at once, 
and once for all, that we produce no carpet wool in the United 
States. Carpet wools therefore are proper and legitimate subjects 
for ad valorem duties. They are taxed for the mere p e of 
raising revenue and to regulate their introduction into the United 
States. But heretofore, under the provisions of the McKinley 
law, it was claimed, and with much force, that a large quantity 
of clothing wools came into the United States under the guise and 
description of carpet wools, wools of the third class. 

This was the sticking point with our woolgrowers, and the fierce 
orator, speaking once for the woolgrowers and twice for himself 
all over the country, claims vociferously that the McKinley bill 
was absolutely defective, absolutely valueless ns a protective 
measure, because of these frauds. This bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee has cleared up that trouble and there is no 
longer just ground for complaint. tead of permitting the im- 

rtation at ad valorem rates of carpet wools by designation, this 

ill provides for classifying directly carpet wools, and inasmuch 
as it has been discovered, and easily discovered, through what 
medium the frauds were perpetrated in the importation of ed Oy 
wools, we have lifted out of the carpet-wool designation seven dif- 
ferent brands of wool and have placed them in the dutiable list at 
specific duties as first-class wool. It is believed, and confidently 
believed, by the best and most intelligent friends of the woolgrower 
that under this new classification there will no longer be frauds 
upon the grower of legitimate clothing wool in this way. 

It will be seen by an examination of the bill that the following 
yoo heretofore imported as carpet wools, have been thus trans- 

erred: 

China lamb wool, Arabian Bagdad wool, Egyptian wool, Morocco 
wool, Castle Branco wool, and some of the finer qualities of Turkey 
wool, such as the finer Adrianople skin wools. 

This is one of the mediums through which frauds were perpe- 
trated, and these are now dutiable at specific rates. 

I here 1 a table showing the various kinds of wool and 
the effect that an all-around duty would have at 40 per cent ad 
valorem, and in this connection I desire to say that under the 
McKinley law there was imported into this country such a trifli 
amount of the higher grades of carpet wool costing over 13 cents 
that the average duty was only a trifle over the 33 per cent ad 
valorem. Hence it will be seen that carpet wools as now classi- 
fied in the Dingley law will cease to be a source of trouble to the 
woolgrower, and justice and fair play will take place: 


Third-class wool costing over 13 cents. 


Pro- Lower 
an Mc- 
anty of | Kinley 
cent, la 
East India Candahar: Cents. | Cents. 
Best soft white 6.40 1.60 
Pale yellow 2... cise osadnicy 5.80 1.45 
East India Vicaneer: 
Pirat WUE Lr LLLI One russe we ries 7.20 1.80. 
Second yellow ...-...--——. e... 5.80 1.45 
East India Joria: 
First while... sop covncqwescevenas 8.20 2.05 
C 6.40 1.60 
East India Pac Pathan .......... 5.80 1.45 
Donskoi, white washed combing 6.00 1.50 
Oporto, washed white fleece. .......... 5.80 1.45 
Iceland (washed white): 
7.60 1.90 
6.60 1.65 
6.40 1.00 


Average lower than McKinley law, 1.62 cents on 12 grades. 


Wools costing 13 cents and under. 


Higher 
AT lex duty uty of than €- 
8 lol ape je Kinley 
1897." | con cent la 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
China, White, washed................... 13 4.16 5.20 1.04 
Oporto, black, washed.................. 12 3.84 4.80 -96 
East India, Marwhar, very coarse 
1 9.52 4.40 .88 
10 3.20 4 .80 
Smyrna, Yerli, short. 9 2.88 3.00 42 
Persian, uncleaned white .............. 8 2.50 3.20 61 
East India, Marwhar, very coarse gray : 
CTT 7 2.24 2.80 55 
; white touched with gray 6 1.92 2.40 .48 


Average higher than McKinley law 0.76 cent on 8 grades. 

Since the bill passed, an outbreak of complaint has been made 
ngainst it in two directions, one by the semi-free traders of the 
East, anxious for special benefit to their own certain section, and 
the extravagant and unreasonable representatives of the wool- 
arowan interestin the West. Between these two conditions the 
ife of this schedule is threatened. My position is this: We de- 
fended the McKinley law before the country. The business of 
woolgrowing and wool manufacture prospered under the McKin- 
ley law. The prosperity was great and would have been perma- 
nent and increasin, it not been for the untimely interference 
of the Cleveland Administration. There is no reason why the 

oolgrower should complain of the McKinley law, for he has 
fought for it and criticised its repeal. There is no reason wh 
the woolen manufacturer should complain, for he grew rich an: 
prosperous under it and his industry was ruined by its repeal. 

So, then, it is the plain duty of the woolgrower of the West and 
the manufacturer of the East to accept this schedule, and I have 
afew words to say in this immediate connection. The farmers 
of the West, more than 2,000,000 of them, will demand as the 
ultimatum this wool schedule. If there are defects in its details, 
it can be amended with the acquiescence of the farmer, but they 
have too long borne the burden of ever-increasing local taxation 
and ever-decreasing values of farm products to submit to an 
overthrow of this industry, and the American statesman may just 
as well understand that the trial is on and that the eyes of these 
millions who have supported the Government by their toil are 
scrutinizing the action of this House with more intelligence and 
more determination than has marked any other era of American 
puse The people know what they "e p ised. The people 

now what is here offered. The people will know if this offer is 
withdrawn, and the people will know who withdrew it. The 
rates of duty in this schedule for the woolgrower are not so high 
in ad valorem results as are the duties in the cotton schedule and 
in a vast number of the smaller industries. 

I append here the last circular of Justice, Bateman & Co., and 
commend it for its lucid and intelligent statement of conditions 
and surroundings: 

TONE OF THE MARKET. 


Wool is in pope es demand. The sales would be larger if holders were 
willing to sell at current rates, which are omy Bag down to tho level of the 
London market aE the competition of the latter, which will only cease when 
the pending tariff is enacted into law. Quotations have been advanced. 
The bulk of the wool offered for sale at to-day's prices is the heavy shrink, 
fine territorial, which is still in ample supply. 

WOOL SUPPLY FOR 1897. 

The attention of the trade is now mainly occupied in forecasting the prob- 
able prices for wool for the comin, „which will be greatly influenced 
by the date when the Dinger bill Shall become operative, as that alone will 
détermine when the foreign wool now qoum nto the country shall cease 


man 
modify the advance in prices for a long time after the new duties are in op- 
eration. The supply for 1895 and 1896, with th 


TTT—T—T—V—T—T—V—W—T—T—TTT p aS 694, 724, 651 | 680, 986, 523 
COMICON EE A A -..| 463,000,000 | 232, 000, 090 
Carried over into next year 231, 724, 651 | 448,080, 523 


Estimate of the Boston Commercial Bulletin. This computation dates from 
January 1, 1895, because the mills at that time, in anticipation of the Wilson 
law, used up their supplies of wool. The probabilities are that not for 
many years had there been so little stock 


in the mills as on that date. 
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ESTIMATED SUPPLY, CONSUMPTION, AND SURPLUS FOR 1897. 


Pounds. 
Carried over from previous year .. 448, 986, 523 
American clip of 1807 (estimated) 272, 474, 108 
fuper of wool from January to July, t 
or the imparts of 1806... Ire A aA E Je meae uA ... 79,883, 007 
Imports of shoddy, noils, waste, etc., from January to July, 1897 


e nee oo eee ee ea es RE ER 8,505, 574 
Total estimated supply for 18071 cce ane Leere 809, 854, 812 
Estimated consumption for 1897 _.... 2.2.2... 05-20 22-22 lll eee e ee 463, 000, 


Oarried over into INe: cae erre . aeni gosia 964, 854, 812 


The quantity carried over from December 31, 1896, N to have been 
over 448,000,000 pounds, Add to this the ae of 1897 and the amountof foreign 
wool and shoddy likely to be imported before the Dingley bill is passed—say 
on July 1, 1897—and you have a total Pare the year 1897 of over 809,000,000 
he domestic consumption oi will probably be as atas the 

000,000 pounds which was the annual average consumption of the McKin- 

le riod. This estimate is based on the assumption that our machinery 
will ve normal employment, which now seems probable, as it is too late 
for foreign mills to make goods in time to fill American fall season orders in 
advance of Congressional action. There will therefore probably be carried 
over into 1898 only 354.000.000 pounds, which will be about 20 per cent less than 
that carried over into 1897. The quantity on hand, as exhibited by these 
figures, in the face of the dawn of an era of prosperity, is not excessive. But 
in view of a pe nt the end of the re of nearly 79 cent of the con- 
sumption, and t as all of it except the domestic clip for this year (still on 
the sheep's back) was bought on the free-trade basis, it is not probable that 
prce during 1897 will advance to the full extent of the foreign price plus the 

uties. 


THE COST OF CLOTHING WILL NOT BE GREATLY INCREASED. 
Most manufacturers have secured a liberal sorely of cheap foreign wool, 
and can thus take orders for goods based on their ample supplies of cheap 
raw material, so that those who expect inordinate profits on their holdings 
of wool, or a greatly enhanced cost of clothing, are Der to be disappointed. 
There may not be a repetition of the experience which followed the passage 
of the McKinley law, when, within one year after that law was , both 
raw wool and clothing averaged lower than they had ever been before. But 
some light on the future of prices may be obtained from the experience with 
rices current in 1892, shown in the following table. especially as the new 
ingley tariff bill will probably carry the old McKínley rates. 

Table showing the amount of protection given by the McKinley law and the in- 
crease in the protected price over De rode price, ca by the McKinley 
duties, on sixteen leading grades of American wool. 


[American wool, Philadelphia and Boston prices.] 


e D a LE ccc aeedupsaigasewstanasceacs 
Ohio medium wash 
Ohio coarse washed (one-fourth blood).. 
Ohio fine unwashed .................... 
Indiana and Missouri fine unwashed. 

Indiana and Missouri medium un wash: 


Misso 
fourth blood) .. 
Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana 

W pe: 
Texas, 


Texas, ‘Utah, 

dium, shrink 60 per cent 
XX Ohio scouredꝛ— -2 
Ohio medium scoured............ 
Ohio one-fourth blood sconred 
Texas, Utah, Oregon, and Montana fine 


ERS o oe $ zz 


y yg 


§ 8 S RAKE 


s 
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As there are no foreign wools that are exactly similar in condition and in 
price to American, no satisfactor: 5 s to free trade and protected 
rices can be go well made as of the leading American es under free 
trade with their value under protection. Theabove table therefore been 
prepared for this purpose. y 
In column No. 1 of the above table are the prevailing prices of sixteen lead- 
ing des of American woolin August. 1 two years after the pan dd of 
the McKinley law, when it was in full force, and was not menaced with re- 
In column No. 2 are the values for the same qualities when the same 
conditions surrounded the free-wool Wilson law, two years after its passage. 
In column No. 3is the difference in values between the McKinley price in 
August, 1892, and the free-wool price in August, 1890, which is the actual 
amount of protection of the Mc ey law with 11 cents duty on unwashed 
and 33 cents duty on scoured, Of course if there should be no change in for- 
eign prices for the best Australian grades (which now average about as they 
were in the 3 as soon as the enormous supply of free foreign 
wool now here and daily arriving is exhausted, this same increase in value 
must again occur. Like causes under similar conditions must produce a like 
effect. But conditions may prevail in 1897 of which we have not had any pre- 
vious experience, such as à year's supply of cheap foreign wool, which must 
rate to greatly peaty for the best part of the year at least, the expected 
vance in prices from the reimposition of the McKinley wool duties. The 
support which America has given t» foreign wool markets since the McKin- 
ley law was repealed will surely soon be withdrawn. The effect of this must 
be a decline abroad. It would not be unreasonable to expect a drop to 
the lowest foreign pus shown in the diagram. If thisshould occur, it would 
involve a foreign decline of about 6 cents on the choicest skirted Australian, 
which must greatly modify the increased cost to the American consumer of 


wool here even with the 11 cents per pound Dingler duty. If the American 
woolgrower shonld not again see wool prices on the farm as high as they were 
during the average of the McKinley period even with the same duties, he must 
bear in mind that conditions all over the world have changed, and that he 
always has the increase in price over his foreign competitors that the advan- 
tage of the duty of 11 cents per pound will give him, which happy condition 
he should compare with his experience with two years of free wool and one 
in anticipation of it. 
THE DINGLEY TARIFF BILL OF 1597, 

The Committee on Ways and Means have introduced into the House of 
Representatives by far the most scientifically drawn tariff on wool and wool- 
ens that has ever been presented to any erican Congress. In framing 
this bill the country has had the benefit of the experience of a committee 
long familiar with legislation, assisted by skillful Treasury al ba some of 
whom have spent a quarter of a century in administering the last four 
laws. There are more specific rates in this bill than in any of its predeces- 
sors, and there will therefore be fewer undervalnstions and fewer frauds on 
the revenue than heretofore. This bill should be promptly enacted into law, 
because in it are the principles under which was developed the country’s 
greatest prosperity and use it contains the elements of protection to 
American industries, from which have come the greatest gains to the people 
and the greatest comforts to the masses. 

THE WOOL SCHEDULE. 

The wool schedule (which Will prove of the most benefit to American con- 
sumers) will, of all others, be assailed with the most bitterness. There 
be leveled against it the stock arguments of those who imagine that the na- 
tion can become rich and prosperous by buying woolen goods abroad instead 
of making them at home, and who believe in allowing American mills to lie 
idle, as they have under the Wilson law. and who, in order to buy cheap 
things, would be willing to see the American flocks destroyed. Those who 
know that the opposite doctrine is the best, as do all who are interested in 
the American wool industry, must be prepared to vigorously defend this 
excellent bill. It is better for the American woolgrower in many respects 
than any previous tariff law with the ble 5 of that of 1867, and 
in view Se the changed conditions produced in the thirty years since its 
sage, it is doubtful if it is not even better for them than that law would be 
now if reenacted. 

The gaiusof mostimportance tothe domestic oor arethose obtained 
by the transfer of a number of kindsof wools of the third or carpet-wool class 
to the first or clot. -wool class. These were formerly dutiable at 32 per cent 
ad valorem, the flc equivalent of which is only about 3j cents per pound. 
They will now bedutiable, if imported unwashed under the new bill, at Il cents 
per pound. These are the finer grades of so-called Sarper oo but which 
are really largely used for men's wear. They are lambs, Bagdad, 
Egyptian, and some other varieties of Mediterranean Mel which by their 
users are now called t wools, but which are really for other pur- 
poses. They will not o ^f bedutiableat Il cents per pound instead of 3} cents 
when imported unwashed, but will bear double the un washed duty if imported 
washed, and three times the unwashed duty if imported scoured, as 
ur 32 per cent ad valorem under the 3 law, without regard to con- 
dition. This is an improvement over the law of 1890, as it removesa constant 
source of irritation to woolgrowers, which was one of their principal com- 
plaints against that measure. 

At the late conference in Washin, between manufacturers and wool- 
growers, the former proposed the utmost that they felt they could join with 
the woolgrowers in recommending for adoption by gress with a view to 

ving reasonable promise of permanency. The losses sustained by manu- 

acturers in the change from prose to free wool were frightful, and are 
a warning for the future not to be lightly ignored. Their proposition of 20 
per cent less than the McKinley rates on wool of the first and second classes 
was not from any feeling of hostility to the woolgrowers, for such is not 
their attitude. It was because they believed that higher rates would not be 
permanent, and because they believed that to return in a few years to free 
wool would injure the grower as much or more thanthe manufacturer. With 
free wool as a permanent policy some manufacturers could survive, but the 
woolgrowers, judging by nearly three years' experience with free wool, 
would mostly be destroyed. 

SKIRTED WOOLS. 


The Ways and Means Committee have performed an act of justice by re- 


storing the McKinley rate u unwashed wools of the first class because of 
the in practice of wools, which is spreading all over the 
world. While skirting fleeces is an improvement in the system of market- 


ing wool, Australian wools that are skirted are increased at least 5 per cent 
in value thereby, and South American wool much more than this. But 
there was no ility of enforcing a law imposing a penalty upon skirted 
wools, as has n explained so frequently before. It is not practicable 
have one duty for skirted wools and another for those which are not ski: $ 
for most of the wools would be imported at the lower duty. Such an arra: 
ment would be of no advantage to the woolgrower, and would bo a fruitful 
source of fraud. The only way that Congress could overcome this was b; 
making the nae d high enough to satisfactorily cover skirted wools, whic. 
are about all that are likely to come to the American market after the duty is 
reimposed. is consideration may account for the 11 cents per pound pro- 
tection on wools which the committee ven when manufacturers 
lieved 8 cents per pound duty would be ample. Sheep husbandry has there- 
fore received more protection than the maximum duties which were pr: 
at the conference by the manufacturers. While 11 cents per pound is nomi- 
nally the same as the McKinley rate on unwashed wools of the first class, it is 
in point of fact a modification or lowering of the duties of that law. That is 
to say, ll cents per pound will now be collected m wools, nearly all of 
which are skirted, whereas under the law of 1890 that same duty was col- 
lected from wools many of which were not skirted. Those who believe that 
11 cents per pound is too high, must not lose sight of that fact. In view of 
the practice of skirting wools, this duty is not too high. for Il centsaffords no 
more protection now than 10 cents furnished when the McKinley law was 
pas . Ample protection, which was pe in the St. Louis platform, 
requires duties high enough to restore the flocks which during the past four 
ears have been so ruthlessly destroyed. Free trade has reduced them until 
There are fewer sheep in the United States to-day than at the close of the 


war in 1805. 
SILVER SENATORS WHO ARE PROTECTIONISTS. 


The apparent restoration of the McKinley rates, and the transfer of such 
clothing wools as have been taken from the third to the first class will be 
seized uponas a means for defeating this bill, and the Senators from the Pa- 
cifie Slope and those from the Rocky Mountain States ly shonld see 
that the amendments with which the wool schedule is likely to be assailed 
arenot permitted to deprive the woolgrowers of the rates which tlie mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee were convinced were both fair and 
just. The woolgrowersof the United States have been well cared for by Mr. 

INGLEY'S committee. Senators from the important woolgrowing States 
should see to it that no amendments which are likely to defeat the bill, or 
which are disguised with a view to lessen protection to American woolgrow- 
ers, shall be permitted in it. In view of the flood of foreign wool now pour- 
ing in, there should beno unnecessary delay in its passage. 
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LONDON WOOL AUCTIONS. The above indicates the general Med course of fine wool prices 


from January, 1590. to December, 1896, as revealed by the quotations for No. 
series of colonial wool sales opened in London on the 9th ultimo | gs Botan 2 These are made from merino Wools, widely nad 


The second varying in their 
With active competition, limited, however, mostly to Americans, whose spir- | fleece condition and value, but when scoured, carded, and combed are ht 
ited buying advanced prices from 5 to 10 per cent upon the choice grades suit- | into a uniform condition, commercially known as tops. D the period 
able for America. The heavy and faulty qualities, which Americans will not | covered by this diagram, the above ity averaged nearly double the prico 
buy, were neglected and weak. If any further proof is needed that entirely dis- | of the bes skirted, unwashed, Port Phillip fleeces. 
poses of the contention that ad valorem duties upon wools of the first or sec- The downward inclination, as shown in the from 1800 until ar- 
ond class are necessary in order to give American manufacturers access to | rested in 1805, was mainly the result of the increase in the world’s su ply of 
the cheap wools of Frons it will be found in the utter neglect by America clothing wools during that period. This downward tendency was s denly 
of the cheep: — wools, even though declining in price and free of Sony 2 interrupted shortly after the passage of the Wilson law, which opened the 
theyare. If these heavy-shrink h Y | American market for woolens to the almost unrestricted competition of the 

never be Hago under any sort of an ad valorem duty,no matter 24 world,and at once made it greatly to the interest of manufac- 
ers from America for manufactures of wool have fallen off, | turers to buy foreign instead of domestic wool, to the neglect of the latter. 
the European woolen industry isin a depressed condition. Neither English | Thus stimulated by the increased American demand, prices abroad rapid! 
nor Continental buyers, therefore, can follow the upward movement of wool | advanced 83} per cent within a few weeks. The beginning of this 3 
prices which has been caused by the American competition. Foreign corre- | movement is lüdicated by the star in the diagram, which marks the point when 
spondents believe that the sales now in progress would have utterly collapsed | American purchases of | riu wool and foreign goods received their great- 
est z 


of securing much cheaper wool. They look fora resumptionof thedownward | enced. The downward inclination previous to 1309 from similar causes ma 
8 Nr eine vene p hed e A ja baa A PEE ANA 2 again occur in foreign markets altar American wool duties are gestore 2 
rese ree- > i t 
which seems to have benefited all of due peopie fa the universe except those liie rsen rol some pit baie indu ilt pem 1 8 
of the United States. ° ROSE ioi in 8 as the absence of the latter for along time after 
this sale is almost certain. 


There produce an able defense of the bill by the gentleman to 
whom I have already referred: 


[From the Philadelphia Telegraph.] 
WOOL IN THE NEW TARIFF. 


Mr. Theodore Justice, the Front street wool merchant, who returned from 
Washington last evening, after the completion by the Waysand Means Com- 
mittee of the wool schedule, which has been.such a cause of bitter conten- 
sone by me woolgrowers, was seen this morning by a representative of the 

'elegrap 

Mr, Justice states that the decision arrived at by the committte is con- 
sidered impartial and just to all interests. The is an improvement on 
the McKinley schedule, and while on its face it a rs to be the reenact- 
ment of the McKinley law, in point of fact it ian fication of that measure. 

udge Lawrence, who represented the woolgrowers at the hearing before 
the Ways and Means Committee, insisted upon a penalty upon skirted wools. 
That is to say, he urged a higher duty upon Australian and South American 
wools in cases where the inferior portions are torn off of the fleece, a practice 
that is increasing all over the world in the method of marketing wool. 

The McKinley law imposed a duty of 11 cents per pound upon unwashed. 
wool of the first class, skirted or unskirted. Since wool has been put on the 
free list, the practice of tearing off the leg and belly wool and the tag locks 
has increased, and the inferior portions are not ported. so that only the 
best part of the fleece now comes to America. ‘The reimposition of the 
Mc y rates, whileapparently only the reenactment of the McKinley law 
is in point of fact the reestablishment only of the McKinley rates upon wool 
thatisnow more valuable than it was at the time of the passage of the McKin- 
ley law. so that in reality the new schedule is a modification or a lowering of 
the McKinley law. 

The reason why the contention of the woolgrower for a penalty upon wools 
that are skirted was not adopted was because a pussy upon skirted wool 
would be a premium to wrap up dung ortaglocks and other inferior por- 
tions inside of fleeces; besides, if there were two duties, a low one by 
wools that were unskirted and a higher one upon skirted wools, nearly all of 
the wool would come in at the lower or un: ted duty. The higher duty 
or penalty would never all be collected. It would not always be ble for 
the custom-house examiners to determine which was skirted and which was 

It would involve the elosest scrutiny and the opening of ever 
bale. This feature of the law would be a dead letter and would be of no ad- 
vantage to the woolgrower, but would bean incentive to fraud and under- 
valuation. It would discriminate against the honest importer and would 
work in the interests of such importers as would swear to false invoices. 

The process of skirting foreign wools was not established with a view to 
the requirements of American manufacturers, nor was it done with a view 
to avoiding American tariff duties upon wool After wool was made free of 
duty by the Wilson law, the practice of skirting spread with ter rapidity 
all over the woolgrowing world than at any other period when wools were 
dutiable. The practice is the result of the demands for skirted wool by the 
manufacturers of the whole world. It is in the march of progress, and while 
it deprives some wool sorters of employment, just as the sewing machines de- 
prived sewing women of employment, yet it isan improvement in the 
of marketing wool and benefits users of wool just as the sewing machine was 
a benefit to mankind, ‘This skirting clause was a point of disagreement be- 
tween manufacturers and woolgrowers at the late wool conference in Wash- 
ington, which has thus been happily and justly settled by the Committee of 
Ways and Means in the only practical aay, that a reasonable settlement could 
be effected. The retention of the penalty for sorting wool, as claimed b 
Judge Lawrence. would have defeated the whole tariff bill, with the attend- 
ant evil consequences of the Government having to continue to sell bonds for 
lack of sufficient revenue. 

'The other point of disagreement at the conference between woolgrowers 
and manufacturers was with regard to third-class or so-called carpet wools. 
When the McKinley law was enacted, the duties upon some of the finer grades 
of carpet wools, such as are now being more largely used for men's wear than 
for carpets, was to have been 50 per cent ad valorem. This duty of 50 per 
cent was to have been collected from such as cost over 13 cents. "The wools 
that cost under 13 cents, which were supposed to be strictly carpet wools and 
unsuitable for men's wear, were to be dutiable at only 32 per cent ad valorem. 
American carpet manufacturers refused to purchase any wools not available 
at the lowest duty of 32 io cent. The result was that most of those which 
had previously cost over 13 cents, and which were to have been dutiable at 
50 per cent ad valorem, were leftunsold in the European markets, where the 
accumulated until they fell enough in price to come in below the 13-cent di- 
viding line. American t manufacturers were thus able to secure all 
the wool they uired at the lower duty, and there was a ntly nothing 
imported at the 50 per cent duty. This was a source of poiutment to 
the woolgrowers, which was expressed by Judge Lawrence in the words: 
“The woolgrowers, under the McKinle’ w, were huncoed by the carpet 
manufacturers," 'This was not a fair c for the manufacturers them- 
selves at the time of the passage of the Mc ey law could bave had no ex- 
pectation that wool that was to be dutiable at the 50 per cent duty would fall 
enough in value to avoid thís duty and come in at the 32 per cent duty. 

Since wool has been on the free list many kinds of so-called carpet woola 
fhat were never imported under any tarif found their way to America in 
large quantities for use in the manufacture of clothing. Among them were 
China lamb wool, Arabian Bagdad wool, tian wool, some of the Morocco 
wools, Castle Branco wools, and some of t. ner qualities of 2 
such as the finer Adrianople skin wools. Small American country were 
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ping ento mix with American wool in order to cheapen the latter. 
the drove up with their wool for sale, the manufacturer confronted 
them with samples of these cheap so-called t wools, 
could which the farmer wanted for his wool in 
the condition in which he marketed it. This led to an exaggerated estimate 


When 
which in many cases 


pecially 
80 largely destroyed that there are fewer sheep in the United States to-day 
than t in 1565 


The Committee on were and Means have overcome this difficult question 

very wisely and tab. 

the eee or 5 -— 
or carpet p used v ex v V 

This has removed al just cause ee y woolgrowers, for the bulk of 

the wools that e third class 

American woolgrower would never produce essi Sobre them, nor are the 

ure of clothing. "This 


growers that placed the whole tariff measure in jeopardy. 
The two points that were the main cause of contention and disa ent 
at the late conference between manufacturers and woolgrowers have thus 


one 1 decided improvement over the McKinley law, and, if passed, as it 
that have been destroyed by the present free-trade law. The Committee on 


is divested of the features that were likely to be a canse of conflict and 
irritation between the population east of the Hudson, where the McKinley 
law was believed to be too high, and that west of the Hudson, where the 
McKinley law was either believed to be about right or else not high enough. 
In 8 sections the latter view was largely prevalent. 
The bill will go to the Senate in such shape as to receive the support of the 
free-silver Republican Senators of the R Mountain region, whose con- 


stituents have no direct interest in the ta beyond its relation to wool, 
lead, and hides. 


The only feature of the bill that is not now satisfactory to the Philadelphia 
carpet industry is the collateral one of Japanese jute rugs. A specific 

duty of 10 cents per square yard is believed to be necessary in order to pro- 
tect ingrain t manufacturers from the competition of Japanese and 
Chinese cheap la in the production of jute rugs and mattings now largely 


substituted for ingrain carpets. The duty upon wool will increase the cost 


of ingrain carpets to the extent of a few cents per yard; and in order that 
the gap between the cost of mattings and ingrain carpets may not be widened 
thereby, it is n: as a measure of protection to this American industry, 
that there should be a specific duty from 6 to 10 cents a yard upon these ori- 
entalproductions. As the Government needs revenue, it is fair that these 
oriental products should bear their share of producing the revenue of which 
the Government is in such need. 

Let this Congress do justice by the woolgrower, and he will 
spring into activity and prosperity. Let this Congress fail to do 
80, and the business of producing wool in the United States is for- 
ever at an end, and the people of the United States will very 
Shortly be in the hands of the foreigner, who will deal with him 
in this behalf in the same merciless manner that England deals 
with a ene whether it be her commercial rivals or the Arme- 
nians of key or the Christians of Crete. The civilization of 
osi rg is the civilization of greed, of extortion, of oppression, 
and if she can destroy the wool-producing industry of the United 
States, as she will if the present Congress adjourns without doing 
— to the woolgrower, then England will control the pro- 

uction and markets of the world as to wool, and we shall find 
ourselves in the hands of that interesting country, and in case of 
war we shall find ourselves unable to clothe our soldiers. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. PATRICK HENRY, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. HENRY of Mississippi said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This extraordinary session of Congress was 
called by the President, as he says in his message, because of 
the condition of the revenues of the Government.” Elected on 
the money issue, he conyokes Congress to consider the tariff 
question; while Mr. Cleveland, in 1894, elected on the tariff issue 
convoked Congress to consider the financial question—the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act. This is rather an 
anomalous condition of things. 

In his message, Mr. McKinley further says: 
creasing our PENES: 77 pA a 
incident upon an economical and prudent administration of the Government. 

Let us see how the revenues of the Government stand. Exclu- 
Bive of the $100.000,000 gold reserve, there is over that amount in 
the Treasury with which to meet the ordinary outlays of the 


Government,” and it has been stated on this floor that when the 
Democrats tried to restrain the issuance of bonds the Republicans 
stood by Mr. Cleveland. It does not lie in their mouths now to 
complain. 

Practically speaking, it is no matter now how the money got 
into the Treasury; itis there, and where was the necessity of sub- 
jecting the country to the expense of an extra session, thereby 
thrusting upon it this tariff legislation, which always unsettles 
business and adds to the general depression; and that, too, in the 
face of the declaration in the inaugural address of Mr. McKinley 
that economy is demanded in every branch of government at 
all times, but especially in periods like the present, of depression 
in business and distress among the people?” With the revenues 
arising under the present tariff law largely increased during the 
present month, and the increased receipts from internal revenne, 
together with over $100,000,000 in the Treasury, to say nothing of 
the gold reserve, it does seem that with economy the country 
could **pull through" till the regular session in December next. 

This is an evidence of the severe economy practiced, as is also 
the indecent haste with which the four appropriation bills, - 
ing about $73,000,000, were rushed through the House by t 
majority, without adequate time for debate. From such econ- 
omy, ** Good Lord, deliver us.” 

It is claimed that this bill will raise $113,000,000 more than the 
Wilson bill. With the economy promised, why exact so much 
money? It is criminal to collect more than is needed at all 
times, but especially in periods like the present, of depression in 
business and distress among the people." Surely there must have 
been other causes which prompted this call. A high protective 
tariff is the proposed remedy for the many existing ills; the peo- 
ple must be subjected to a higher tax—for tariff is à tax—to over- 
come the depression in business and general distress. 

Mr. Chairman, the theory of protection carried to its logical 
conclusion would reduce instead of increase the revenues of the 
Government, for everyone knows“ high tariff protection” means 
prohibition, and instead of putting money into the Treasury has 
the effect of keeping out foreign producers; of taking money out 
of the pockets of the people and putting it into the pockets of the 
protected industries. 

There should be a tariff for revenue only, not for protection. 

Since revenue has to be raised, there should be some rule or 
device whereby taxation will fall fairly and justly upon all. No 
section or industry should be oppressed that another section or 
industry should prosper. In this Republic there should be no 
privileged classes favored at the expense of the masses, nor should 
the tariff be so high as to prohibit importations. It should be laid 
on luxuries and not on the necessaries of life. It should not be 
levied and collected for the purpose of encouraging industries. 
This is contrary to the spirit of our Government. 

Manufacturers of the East are protected in this bill at the ex- 
pense of the toiling masses. The protection they ask is largely 

rohibitory, and it is a fact that luxuries, such as are used only 
by the rich—diamonds, furs, etc.—are on the free list, while bag- 
ging and ties and farming implements, necessities to the people, 
are on the dutiable list. How was this bill framed, and who fixed 
the rates? We are told by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], at present a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, that many of the rates fixed in the bill were those sug- 
gested A the manufacturers of the East representing certain 
protected industries. Is it right that men interested as these are, 
many of them members of combines and trusts, should shape leg- 
islation, taxing the goods of their competitors; to say how muc 
tariff is necessary to keep foreign goods out of thecountry? Taxes 
should be levied only by Con s, and after mature and calm 
deliberation, not to protect industries, but to raise revenue. 

The farmer was not in evidence in the “hearings” before the 
committee who framed this bill; no hand was lifted, no voice was 
raised in his behalf, in the ** councils of the faithful.“ Represent- 
ing a very large percentage of the population of this t coun- 
try, the farmer, the man who comes in daily contact with tho 
soil, and who delves from morning till night, was not consulted 
as to what protection he wanted. Yet it has been said on the 
other side of this Chamber that he had been *' true to the faith 
and to the great apostle of protection.". For his devotion he finds 
his corn, oats, wheat, straw, and vegetables on the dutiable list, 
when the fact is there is practically no competition from foreign 

roducers of these articles. His corn is burned in the West for 

uel and his straw rots in the field for want of a market; and 
should he seek a foreign market, he will incur the risk of retalia- 
tion for the iniquities of this bill. Horses, sheep, and cattle are 
also protected to help the farmer, when the truth is, horses are 
lower than ever known; sheep, on which there is a tariff of $1.50, 
can be bought for $1, while cattle hardly pay for feeding. And 
all of this is done to protect the farmer. How does it protect him? 
He can not now sell what he has at living rates. Despite all of his 
devotion to the ** Grand Old Party," the farmer of the West and 
Middle States must be ** encouraged" by taxation. 
'The Southern farmer, than whom there is noclass truer or more 
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patriotic, is unjustly treated in this bill by a duty on cotton ties 
and ing, both of which were on the free list under the Wilson 
bill Of all farm products, cotton is the most uncertain, both in 
field and market, requiring nearly twelve months of work and 
handling, and from which is realized a bare living. It does seem 
that this great Government might raise its revenues without this 
additional burden to the already impoverished cotton farmer. 

If, as the advocates of this bill contend, it will not raise the price 
of manufactured articles to the consumer, then how can it raise 
the wages of the laborer? The truth is it will increase prices of 
goods and will not raise wages. It will force the consumer to pay 
the tariff, not into the Treasury, but to the manufacturer, At 
last the burden falls on the consumer. It has been said on the 
other side of this Chamber that no section or industry is discrim- 
inated against: yet they put a tariff on that which almost every 
man and woman in the South has to buy bagging, ties, and 
farming implements—and refuse to put a tax on the barons of the 
East. The much-abused Wilson bill would have produced ample 
revenue had the income tax been permitted to stand. Even after 
it was eliminated the shortage last year was only $25,503,047.70, 
considerably less than the last er under the McKinley bill. If 
Republicans desire to be fair; if, as they assert, they desire to see 
every industry and calling bear its proportionate share of the bur- 
dens of the Government, let them put in this bill a graduated 
income tax. Then, indeed, would those who enjoy most the pro- 
tecting care and blessings of this great Government help defray its 
expenses and the burdens of taxation fall, ** like the dews of heaven,” 
upon all equally. Let them not cloak themselves behind the spe- 
cious plea of 1 for some of the ablest expound- 
ers of the Constitution hold it does not violate that instrument. 

That the income tax is just, none can deny; that the privileged 
classes should pay their just quota of taxation, none ought to 
question. This, however, is what they do not propose doing. They 
have too long enjoyed the protection of Government, undisturbed 
by the heavy hand of the taxgatherer, to now stand and deliver 
their pro rata like ordinary mortals. 

Mr. Chairman, this inequality in taxation, this robbing of the 
poor under the form of law to build up industries, this immunity 
of the privileged class from support of the Government is wrong, 
and in time be resented by a patient and long-suffering peo- 
ple. It was never intended by the founders of this Government 
that industries should be protected, or that one class should ** ride, 
booted and spurred,” over the rest of the people. 

All men are equal before the law, and all should ae bear 
the burdens of taxation. There can be no more justan uitable 
way of bringing about this equality than through the medium of 
the income tax. 

Our friends on the other side rather plume themselves on the 
unique features of the reciprocity part of this bill. The meaning 
conveyed by this word reciprocity, in its ordinary sense, differs 
from its practical meaning in this tariff bill. Hereit is deceptive. 
However pleasing it may be for us that a foreign nation recipro- 
cates our good will, it is quite another matter that, through re- 
ciprocal relations established by the President, the American pork 
packers are permitted to enter Germany free of duty, in consid- 
eration of which the beet sugar of Germany is imported into the 
United States free of duty. This would be a very profitable ar- 
rangement for the pork packers of the West, by which their coffers 
would be filled, but would doubtless have rather a depressing effect 
on the sugar producer, who, imagining himself protected, would 
have to compete with the free beet sugar of Germany. Already 
the pork packer gets a rebate on all imported salt used by him to 
cure the meat he exports. A 

Much has been said about the deficitin the Treasury. In De- 
cember, 1887, Mr. Cleveland, in his message to Congress, said 
that— 

The amount of money annually exacted through the operation of 


laws from the industries and n ties of the people largely ex: 
sum necessary to meet the expenses of the rnment. 


resent 
ed the 


Think of itin the light of the present times. Wehad more money 
in the Treasury than was necessary; there was a surplus. It does 


not seem possible. At the expiration of Mr. Cleveland's first 
term, March 4, 1889, there was a lus in the Treasury of $83,827,- 
190.29 and $54,207,095.75 to the credit of the national banks; the 


national debt had been reduced $250,000,000, and there was a gold 
reserve of $100,000,000. e. K e 
This surplus was turned over to President Harrison on his in- 
duction to office. 
In 1890the McKinley tariff bill was enacted. Under its opera- 
tion Secretary Foster, on fg tc 20, 1893, instructed the Bureau 
0 mak 


of Engraving and Printing e preparations for a bondissue, 

saying that— 

none vias Kai arag 8 preparation of the designs and plates be 
In 1894 the e ditures exceeded the revenues $69,803,260, and 

this under the McKinley tariff. The deficit was on before the close 


of Harrison's Administration and under the McKinley bill. The 
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uestion and concern should now be, How can the deficit be reme- 

ied? Ido not believe relief will ever come to the country under 
this bill. The factories are now turning out more goods than 
Hoy can sell. How can they expect to sell an increased output, 
with the tariff added, when the people can not now buy what they 
need? The conntry is overstocked with goods of all kinds await- 
ing anxiously the dawn of that promised prosperity on the incom- 
ing of the new President. It is not on schedule time. 

e poor man will be the sufferer under this bill, with money ag 
scarce and hard to get as it now is; but he can have the comfort of 
knowing, The Lord loveth whom he chasteneth;" a consoling 
reflection. He can remember, too, that this bill puts **apatite" 
and “manna” on the free list. Should it become a law, he may 
have to resort to the“ manna" to stay his appetite, as did the 
children of Israel, for he will find nearly all of the necessaries of 
life protected, even **cabbage and beans," the latter. I presume, 
out of deference or reverence to the **Boston baked bean" or the 
famous bile bean." 

The committee in making this bill seemed to have the same idea 
I once heard expressed by a gentleman in my section, who said, 
when told that a new preacher had been sent to his church, ** If the 
gem. Lord will keep him humble, we will Keep him poor.” If the 

rd will keep the people humble, this bill will keep them poor. 

I do not believe it wil produce the necessary revenue, because 
of its prohibitory features. 

In my opinion, the remedy for our condition, and what the 
country wants, is rest from tariff agitation, a return to the money 
of the Constitution, and an income tax. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. RUDOLPH KLEBERG, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. KLEBERG said: ^ 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I vote for this bill not because I approve all of 
its protective features, but because the Democratic district conven- 
tion which nominated me last fall at Corpus Christi, Tex., declared 
for a tariff with the same degree of protection upon the raw mate- 
rials of the South, and especially upon hides, wool, and live stock 
of my district, as was afforded the manufactured articles of the 
North, and because that convention further declared in favor of 
any and all tariff necessary for the economic administration of the 
Government. 

The present law is admittedly inadequate to raise the necessary 
revenue of the Government and discriminates against the raw 
material of my district and the South and West generally, and 
the issue I must meet by my vote is whether I will suffer the 
present tariff law to remain as it is or vote for this bill which pro- 
tects wool and live stock in the same degree that it protects manu- 
factured articles, and under the said instructions I am compelled” 
in good faith to that convention and my constituents to support 
this bill, although I would prefer to vote for a tariff bill formu- 
lated by a Democratic majority, and although I may differ with 
the views of the minority. 

The national Democratic platform of 1896 declares for a tariff 
for revenue justly and fairly imposed throughout the country, 
without discrimination against classes or sections, and thereby 
condemns the present taritf law, which discriminates azainst free 
raw material, and there is nothing in the national platform which 
conflicts with my instructions of said district convention, or which 
prevents a Democrat from supporting this bill, and inasmuch as 
that the Democracy of my district has declared against free raw 
material, and especially against free hides, wool, and live stock, I 
feel it my duty at the first opportunity to vote for a tariff upon 
wool and live stock which affords the same protection to the pro- 
ducer that is afforded the manufacturer. It may be said that this 
bill will without my support, and that therefore I may vote 
against it, and thereby strengthen the position of the minority; 
but I feel that I would be dodging the issue and would be violat- 
ing my district instructions as much so as if the fate of the bill 
depended upon my vote and I should vote against it. It is due the 
Democracy of my district, as well as my constituency, that I take 
a positive attitude toward this bill, and I mean to do it fearlessly 
and conscientiously, and in accordance with said instructions as 
I understand them andthe people of my district understand them, 
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In voting for this bill, therefore, I chose it as a lesser evil than the 


3 law, which is both inadequate to raise the necessary revenue 
or the economic administration of the Government and which dis- 
criminates against the raw material of my district and the South 
and West, and not because I believe that it will bring about prosper- 
ity, as is claimed by the other side of the House. The return of 
prosperity can only follow deeper reforms; reforms which are 
vouchsafed in the Chicago Democratic national platform of 1896; 
reforms which will be brought about alone in the realization of the 
planks of that platform; reforms which involve bimetallism 
through the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1 by this nation alone; by a broader, direct, and 
more equitable system of taxation; by the destruction of trusts 
and monopolies and the regulation and control of corporations. 

Theoretically I would advocate free trade, but practically I con- 
ceive it, under existing conditions, not only injurious and detri- 
mental to the best interests of the country, but impossible. We 
must take conditions as they are and not as they should be, and as 
long as the tariff affords the only peo means of raising reve- 
nue and as long as it carries with it incidental protection, that 
protection must inure equally, as far as possible, to all classes and 
all sections. I have done all in my power and shall continue my 
efforts in securing a tariff on hides; but if I can not get a whole 
loaf, I must be satisfied with less and accept the bill with a tariff 
on wool and live stock. 

The stockmen, farmers, and business men of my district believe 
that their interests have suffered under free trade and inadequate 
protection. They have so expressed their views in the convention 
which nominated me and the election which elected me as their 
Representative in Congress, and the highest duty and the utmost 

ood faith alike demand that I prove true to my pledge and main- 
tain the confidence which they have reposed in me. I can serve 
no higher purpose, 


The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 


HON. ELIJAH B. LEWIS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 30, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 


Mr. LEWIS of Georgia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Being a new member of the House, and after 
hearing so many s hes on the tf the able members of 
both sides of the House who have disc the subject so adroitly 
and so well, I doubt the practicability, as well as good judgment, 
in attempting to speak upon the bill under consideration. And I 
have very serious doubts that I will be able to interest the mem- 
bers who have listened so long to this well-worn subject. But 
when I think of the great injustice that this bill, when enacted 
into law, will do the great number of people of the United States, 
I feel that I would be recreant to the trust imposed in me by a con- 
fiding peopleif I did not enter my solemn protest against the pas- 
sage of this measure which will further burden an already down- 
trodden people with greater taxes. 

Iam anxious to see prosperity in this country. The no are 
2 and praying for it. And speaking we as a Democrat, 
I can frankly say that if I thought the bill under consideration 
would bring permanent relief to the suffering, clamoring masses, 
I would throw to the winds my long-cherished political opinions 
and join hands with yon gentlemen on the other side to pass this 
bill, and thereby alleviate the suffering of an oppressed people. 
But your tariff bill will not bring about general prosperity. It is 
true it will enlarge the profits and income of a part of the people 
on the one hand, and increase the burdens of the masses on the 
other hand. Please tell me how a high protective tariff will bene- 
fit the great agricultural interests of the South and West? And I 
am sure no class of people of the United States has been more 
depressed the last few years than the farmer and those dependent 
on him. They are not able to buy the necessaries of life under the 
l tariff and present prices. Then what will be the effect of 
this bill under consideration on the farmer? He will get no pro- 
tection on what he produces, but will have to pay higher prices on 
all that he buys. You have raised the taxes on everything he con- 
sumes and wears. Let me take the cotton planter, the great 
industry of the South, He gets no protection on his cotton what- 
ever; yet by this unjust bill yon will make him pay a greater price 
for his eugar, and all he consumes which gives life; you increase 
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the cost of all the clothing, hats, and shoes that his wife and chil- 
dren wear; you tax and increase the cost of his trace chains, hames, 
back-bands, and plows, implements with which he produces the 
cotton. 

But you do not even stop there with your iniquitous tax. You 
go further, and when his crop is made, and is in course of prepa- 
ration for the market, you tax the cotton gin as well as the bage 
ging and ties that go around it; the poor cotton farmer is taxed on 
everything in this world that he consumes, from the matches with 
which he kindles his fire in the morning, to the close of the day, 
when he takes his last cup of coffee with sugar in it. Ihave 
shown that the cotton farmer is taxed on every item that he buys 
or consumes, but gets no protection on his own productions, 
There is not a day in the year that he is not buying or consuming 
taxed products, while he goes a whole year without getting in 
return 1 cent from a tariff . At this time, when the farmer is 
pressed to support his family and keep his head above the water, 
a great many of them not able to have coffee and sugar every day 
in the week or to clothe their families as they should be at the 
present prices of goods and procure such food as they are compelled 
to buy, you are going to make their lot a harder one by placing a 
higher tax and making them pay higher prices on what mr con- 
sume. You can not deny this. The people of the cotton States 
do not deserve this treatment. They ask no protection, but they 
do ask that you will not burden and oppress them. 

What are the cotton States doing for the consumers of this 
country? Take last year as a basis, when we made decidedly the 
shortest crop for the last five or six years. Wesupplied this coun- 
try with all the cotton used and exported to Europe $190,056,460, 
amounting to one-fourth the exports of merchandise from this 
country for the fiscal year 1896, thus producing one-fourth of the 
exchange between this country and the balance of the world. Yet 
this great producing class is entirely ignored by 2 bill. 

Now, let us see what you have done for the Western farmers, 
the largest producers of grain, hay, beef, and hog products in the 
world. You extend to them the empty appearance of a tariff. 
You do give them a tariff on their corn, oats, and hay products, 
but what benefit is it to them, when none of these products are 
imported to this country, but, on the contrary, the Western 
farmer exports these products to all ports of the world? Let us 
see what you do for the corn grower. You give him a tariff of 
15 cents per bushel on his corn, when the revenue on corn last 
year was only $595. This will increase the revenues to be divided 
out among the entire Western farmers $189.51 all told. What a 
par gae such cheap and shallow ways to deceive the Western 
farmer! You make a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on fiour 
when none is ship here. You make a duty on foreign hay of 
$4 per ton, when there is no danger of any being brought here. 
Also a duty of $1.50 per ton on straw, when the Western farmer 
burns straw to get rid of it. You simply make your bill cover 
grain and the products of the Western farmer, which means 
nothing, senseless as a protection or promoter to his prosperity. 
When it can not benefit him, please tell us what you do it for? 
Is it to deceive him, to satisfy him? The Western farmer certainly 
has too much sense to be caught with any such chaff as this. 
However, you could benefit the Western farmer by putting a 
tariff on hides. We find the imports of hides to this country in 
1896 were $10,000,000, but Pe put them on the free list, permittin, 
the world to ship their hides to this country in competition wi 
the cattle raisers of this country without paying a duty. 

Lam frank to admit that I appreciate your opinion of the intel - 
ligence of the Sonthern cotton planter, whom I have the honor in 
part to represent, when you do not attempt to deceive him by 
placing a tax on cotton, which could not benefit him. But let me 
ask you why you do not place a tax on long-staple cotton, when 
pe claim to be so anxious to protect every industry of the coun- 

ry, when it isa fact that Egyptian cotton is being imported to 
the United States in competition with our long-staple cotton? I 
find that considerable long-staple cotton was imported to this 
country in 1896; yet you offer no protection, but you do not neglect 
to protect every manufacturer in this country. 

POPULATION ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE. i 

We find there are engaged in agriculture alone in the United 
States 8,285,618 people. This does not include gardeners and 
stock raisers, but those engaged solely in legitimate agriculture. 
There are 5,091,293 gone engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanics. Thus, we find nearly twice as many people engaged in 
the pursuits of iculture as compared with those engaged in 
manufacturing. But this great number of icultural people 
gets no protection, but must contribute its share to protect a 
smaller number engaged in manufacturing. All tariff legislation 
is a tax on the farmer, while the farmer does more to maintain the 
nation than any other class of people in it. They are the great 
producers of the raw materialof the country. Creditis due them 


not alone for feeding this nation of people, but let me show you 
what they are exporting each year, thereby creating exchange, or, 
in return, bringing foreign inoney back into this country. 


Article. 


Value. 


$190, 056, 460 || Provisions—Continued. 


Other meat products.| $1,839,877 
87, 836, 862 Dairy products ....... 6,299, 570 
89, 709, 868 || Live stock: 
52,025,217 Horses, cattle, sheep | 41,840,969 
» ne 2 SN te r 492, 987, 960 
,719, While entire exports 
8,670,174 || from United States were | 803,200, 487 


This table shows that the South and West furnished nearly three- 


fifths of the exports of this country. : 

The farmer furnishes the products that give business to and 
support the railroads. The farmer furnishes three-fifths of the 
commerce that is carried on the steamers and sailing vessels to 
foreign countries, thereby largely sustaining our merchant marine. 
The farmer creates from these exports three-fifths of the foreign 
exchange on commercial commodities. The farmer is the first 
relied on to stop or cure the ills of a panic. When their products 

into the market money is immediately put into circulation. 

at would have become of this country the last few years, when 
Europe was selling our bonds back here and demanding our gold 
in return, when the speculator was buying up our gold and ship- 
ping it abroad for the profit in it, had not the farmer continued to 
— 5. abroad exports at the rate of 8500, 000, 000 annually? Let me 
ask justice for the great producing class of this country, which 
can not be meted out to them under the bill that you propose to 
enact into law. 
' WHO PAYS THE TAX? 


The Republican party still holds to the old, worn-out theory 
that the foreigner pays it. This is absurd and without reason. 
Certainly the consumer pays it. Does not the user of whisky and 
tobacco pay the revenue tax on these commodities? Most as- 
suredly he does. Then it is just as plain that the consumer pays 
the tariff duty on all the dutiable goods brought to this country. 

In discussing the tariff of 1857, when further reductions were 
proposed in the tariff bill of 1846, Mr. Washburn, of Maine, said: 

The bill would reduce the revenue and help the consumer and ^ 
It enables the home manufacturer, who uses many of theso arti to sell 

per 
1 . — the price upon whatever he works, while 
he secures a fair profit to himself. 


Senator Sherman, speaking in the same connection, in 1857, said: 


All parties agree to the absolute necessity of reducing the revenue. The 
ie on «an only be made in one of two modes, either by enlarging the free 
or by reduction of the rates of duty. 


NO NECESSITY FOR INCREASE OF REVENUE. 


Why increase the tariff? You tell us that you estimate that it 
will increase the revenue $113,000,000 the first year. This is an 
additional tax on the people. I say to you that it is not necessary. 
'The statement of the condition of the United States Treasury 
shows that we have to-day $218,000,000 on hand. Our deficiency 
last year was only $25,000,000. I mean to say that the Govern- 
ment paid out that much more money than we received. I believe, 
‘with an economical administration of this Government, under the 
"Wilson tariff bill, and with average fairl rous times, suffi- 
cient revenue would be produced to run this Government. Ihave 
shown that, with the same economy as that practiced by the last 
Democratic Congress, the income under the Wilson tariff bill last 

ear would have been equal to the disbursements. Then why 
inis great hurry to place this additional tax on the people? We 
take your estimate: 


Income from tho bill, first year . en ene $113,000, 000 
Add to it the net surplus in the Treasury 118, 000, 000 
Making total locked up in Treasury eee eene recen 231, 000, 000 


over and above the $100,000,000 gold reserve. 

What is thenecessity of somuch moneylyingidle? Itisa wrong 

principle. It will encourage extravagance and waste. 
DISAPPOINTMENT PREDICTED FROM THE BILL. 

But I predict disappointment from your bill It will not in- 
crease the revenues that you expect. investigation I find the 
imports of all merchandise from foreign countries to this country 
&s follows, for the— 


D Que E T DRE RA aud whoned oU basi qid AE M Md du Mia UT. $301,673, 207 
S d T LN vost 
Ora falling 011 e . necepursvestsnee 120, 093, 751 


Then, if this great decrease occurred last year, both years under 


the provisions of the Wilson tariff bill, what, = I predict, will 
be the shortage for the first year under your Dingley bill? I now 
the opinion that as a revenue earner it will prove, to an 


extent, a failure; but, as a protection to the manufacturer and a 
hotbed for trusts and monopolies, it will prove an unbounded suc- 
cess. However, to the contrary, with the great majority of the 
le it will prove to be a great detriment. AndIwarn you that 
e day will surely come, and it is not far off, either, when your 
party, that perpetrates this undue burden on the people, will be 
ed down and cast out of office. The Democratic party enter- 
tains correct ace! ii on this most important question, and will 
surely su by the will of the people. You place the responsi- 
bility of the past few years of panic and depression on our party. 
This is not true. The Treasury was r short under i- 
dent Harrison’s Administration, and through his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Foster, he had issued a letter calling on tha Depart 
ment to furnish a form of bond to be issued and sold, so às to 
replace money in our Treasury. 
en go back to the panics, the great number of railroad fail- 
ures, nearly all the roads in the South going into receivers’ hands. 


Then look at the great number of strikes and the laborers 
thrown out of employment all over the North and West. What 
better evidence that 


P eigen and discontent existed all over this 
land of ours, and that the poopie were dissatisfied with the Repub- 
lican party, when,in November, 1892, they elected a Democratic 
President and Congress by helenae ca detent It is true 
that President Cleveland, under his Administration, did not give 
the relief that we hopa for, but you must not charge it to the 
Wilson tariff bill, You must remember that Mr. Cleveland sold 
the first lot of $50,000,000 of bonds before the tariff bill was enacted. 
I believe the continuation of the McKinley tariff bill, instead of 
the Wilson bill, would have made the last two years of our 
depression more deplorable. You gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, in this debate often censure us with President Cleve- 
land’s bond issues. This we repudiate. We tell you now for once 
and all time that his actions did not meet the approval of the Demo- 
cratic party. While you at one time will taunt us with it, pon 
afterwards applaud Mr, Cleveland and say he did the right thing 
UNDER WISE PRINCIPLES THERE IS HOPE FOR THE NATION. 

Mr. Chairman, under wise principles I have tbe utmost confi- 
dence and the brightest hope for this 3 great country of 
ours. The greatest opportunities now present themselves. Broad 
fields of new trade arenow open to us. Countries in the past ignor- 
ing our great facilities, our great industries, our great intelligence 
and enterprise, have heretofore recognized only England and Eu- 
rope as their markets, and have mgo y traveled the same old ruts 
for generations. But they are now looking this way for trade 
connections and exchange of commodities. There is Japan and 
China, splendid fields for us. Mexico has heretofore gone to Eu- 
rope. Central and South America right atour door, all on the 
same ee what proportion of their trade do we get, 
when this should be their real market? It looks as if Cuba will 
in time regain her freedom, and I trust the day is not far distant. 
What a desirable customer free Cuba would be to us! While 
naming the t territory surrounding us, I must not forget to 
mention the Hawaiian Islands, Let us seek a liberal share of this 
trade, thereby building up our shi ping industry. and our railroads, 
Then our manufacturing interests will grow without limit, and 
on a broad and permanent basis. However, this great pro £S 
can not be obtained under a high and protective tariff, bu strict 
on the lines of a low tariff, at all times as low as an 8 
administration of the Government will admit of. 

This country, with 70,000, 000 progressive people, with all of the 
natural facilities at our command, our gold and silver mines, 
iron and coal mines, our extensive and rich agricultural lands, 
our great manufacturing interests, has grown to be too great for 
us to follow protective tariff. That means stupidity. It will 
stunt the wth of our manufactories, for certainly they will 
make no effort for trade outside of this country, when they would 
have to compete with foreign trade, while here at home they are 

rotected on all they sell within our borders. I say that it is per- 

ectly natural, then, that they will limit their output to the de- 
mand and consumption in the Uuited States alone, in which trade 
they are protected against competition. I tell you this will limit 
our porco it will dwarf our nation. Protection that forces 
all the consumers to patronize their home manufactories, virtu- 
ally limiting the manufactories to sell only to our home con- 
sumers, reminds me of an old story of two snakes fighting. They 
began swallowing each other, and at the end of the fight only 
their heads were left unswallowed. It again reminds me of two 

amblers locked in a room for a year to gamble with $1,000 each. 
They had about the same success, and at the end of the year they 
were both poor, having had no outside returns. They were com- 
pelled to spend each one’s share for living expenses. 

Now, let this country be broader. Let us not adopt the silly 
rule of living on each other, but let us be broad, and by a reason- 
able tariff, equally levied and as nearly as possible just to all. 
Then let us encourage reciprocity, Let us solicit the trade of 
every land, and the result will surely be a great nation of manu- 


facturers and producers—a great nation of people. 
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Four Years of the Wilson-Gorman Tafiff Bill, or Bankruptey Made Easy by Demo- 
cratic Legislation and Incompetency. z 


SPEEOH 
HON. WALTER P. BROWNLOW. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 25, 1897. 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. BROWNLOW said: ; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The harvest of free trade is the impa nt of 
private and public credit, the laxity of private and public morals, 
suspension of manufactories, enforced idleness and vagabondage, 
low w. ,generalinability to meet obligations, increase of individ- 

ual an i" ic debts, d. ence of educational interests, shrunken 
values, the balance of trade on the wrong side of the ledger, a de- 
pleted Treasury, universal distress, and widespread ptey. 

The harvest of protection is money—good and plenty—general 
obedience to law, constant employment, increasing demand for 


labor, high wages, low prices for family supplies, rich rewards of | kind 


‘agriculture, strong educational development, diversified and multi- 
plied industries, private and public credit, good values, natural 
conditions of eand business, increase of national wealth, a full 
Treasury, balance of trade in our favor, and peace, contentment, 
happiness, and in dence for the masses. $ 
here is one fact unalterably fixed in American history. It ad- 
mits of no successful denial. It is so patent that he who runs 
may read, and the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein.” It is a principle of governmental science that is recog- 
nized to a greater or less extent in the polity of every prosperous 
d progressive nation of theearth. As wealth increases, civiliza- 
on advances, and taste, refinement, and education enlarge the 
i ibilities of human effort and man's capacities for enjoyment, 
this prine pie becomes more and more the sine qua non of 
society and good government. Government is composed of inte- 
gers, and it is a proposition evident to the common intelligence as 
baie as me stu ane inkan and econnmit, 3 ot 
uces to the comfort, happiness, and pros of a majority o 
these integers, or, to use the trite and felicitous phrase, the 
greatest good to the greatest number,“ must redound to the d- 
eur, glory, strength, and permanency of the nation itself, and 
t measure or set of measures which secures these results must 
certainly be correct in theory and beneficent in practice. This is 
ve crucial test of all suggestions of statesmanship enacted into 


W. 
The principle to which I refer and shall attempt to elaborate is a 
TARIFF OF PROTECTION, 
and its varied and countless blessings, permeating all conditions 
of society, constitute the dominant, unquestionable fact that it 
has been the chief factor in the marvelous development of this 
country. 

du taxation is the least offensive and burdensome of all 
schemes to raise revenue. Its machinery is concealed from the 

ubliceye. Its operation is as silent as the march of the stars and 

e distillation of the dew. It establishes no espionage over the 

ivate affairs of the people. It sends out no taxgatherer with a 
Mistress warrant in one hand and an auction hammer in the other. 
It im its burdens upon the rich, the class able to bear them. 
It is the only governmental feature that has the least sympathy 
for the unfortunate; for while the occupant of the cabin pinned 
to the hillside, hid in the mountain gorge, or flecking the solitude 
of the Western frontier, under our free institutions, is as potential 
a factor of our body politic as the iron king or the owner of a rail- 
road system, he knows not what it is to pay tribute to the national 
exchequer. Thereis no exaction upon his vae s tastes and habits 
save that of his local government. His freedom and citizenshi 
are without a burden as far as regards Federal jurisdiction. 

rotective tariff is not like the water that turns the mill wheel, 
eaving never to return, but rather like the fruitful soil, restoring 
in bountiful harvests an hundred fold more than it exacts. 

The bill under consideration, formulated after a prolonged, care- 
ful, nonpartisan, and nonpolitical investigation and study of our 
industrial conditions and the varied n and demands of the 
whole . is the crystallization of financial and economical 
wisdom and the very 

GENIUS OF EQUITABLE ADJUSTMENT. 

It doubtless has some faults and imperfections; it may be tinc- 
tured to some extent by acompromise between conflicting opinions 
and judgments; still, in its entirety, it is the substance, and not 
the mere shadow, of what the large majority of American voters 
demand and what the unequaled ression of every material in- 
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terest requires. It is a rift in the dense cloud of gloom that has 
hung for four years over nearly every American home. It is a 
sign of returning life to the dead y of American enterprise. 
Itisa propbeor and promise of restored confidence and prosperity. 
From the close of the war in 1865 to January 1, 1879—a period 
of nearly fourteen years—there were insurmountable obstacles to 
real, substantial progress and development. The clash of arms 
had ceased, but sectional ion and hate were no less bitter and 
vindictive. The moral laxity produced by the war carried its de- 
moralizations far into this period. The stream of national life 
was covered with the moles y wrecks of old systems. It was the 
reign of fictitious values, and the country was cursed with reckless 
88 and the uncomputed evils of a depreciated currency. 
States that composed the fallen Confederacy were in ruins, 
their fortunes had been swept away in the effort to establish their 
quixotic schemes, their wealth producers had become freemen, 
and they had no stock and implements to cultivate their lands and 
no money with which to buy them. And still, with all these hin- 
drances, no other fourteen consecutive years of the country’s his- 
tay prior to the great struggle witnessed such rapid accumulation 
and advancement. How could the country prosper under such a 
concurrence of misfortunes and serious conditions? 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
is the solution of the poe Industrial en 


of every 
were running on full time, aud the opportunities for labor at 
remunerative w were practically unlimited. Ironmasters and 
mill owners found ready sale for their wares, and farmers had & 
good market for all their products. Honest speculators had no 
reason to complain of their gains. The groundwork of the new 
era of industrial activity and material had been laid 
when the year of 1879 arrived, It was solid achievement of the 
Republican policy of a protective tariff. 'The indebtedness of the 
Government, in the meantime, was constantly decreasing, and 
the times were **rotten ripe" for what did occur—the resumption 
of woe payment. 

was the sword that cut the Gordian knot in the harness 
which fettered the ublic, and in her new zeal and refreshened 
strength she bounded forward, “rejoicing as a strong man to run 
arace.” Uncertainty andapprehension disa; . Withsettled 
values, business rose to a Nile flood. A dollar wasa dollar, worth 
100 cents, no matter what the shape, size, or material of the token. 
Gold and silver came tumbling from their hiding places into the 
stream of the circulating medium. Money was abundant in all 
sections and for all The contented and pr i 
farmer, out of the y inflow of his gains, improved his lands, 
bought the finest strains of stock, educated his children, purchased 
the literature,and built larger barns and amore commodious 
residence, with all the ee of modern taste and elegance. 
The thrifty housewife, though not a queen of a gilded drawing- 
room of fashion, whose laces of silk, embroideries of linen, and 
tapestries of silver and gold cartain a fairy's court, had a happy 
home to whose elegance, comfort, and luxury she in no small 
measure contributed with the product of her own industry. 
Young men, with the fire of ambition in their hearts and plenty 
of cash in their 5 left the older States to buy cheap lana, 
build homes, and found new States in the empire of the West. 
The standard of the public school was elevated, its curriculum 
enlarged, and its field of usefulness broadened to meet the edu- 
cational necessities of the common masses. Churches and educa- 
tional institutions were built in e section of the country, 
universities and colleges were endowed with fabulous sums, and 
money was poured out without stint to found and sustain chari- 
table, moral, and religious enterprises. Business organizations 
and combinations of capital fearlessly embarked in ventures whose 
magnitude and cost were appalling to those with conservative in- 
clinations. It was an era of railroad construction, leaving no 
section of importance without transportation facilities, and the 
carrying of farm productions one way, merchandise the other, 
and millions of travelers both ways, rewarded these railroad in- 
vestments with handsome dividends. It was unexampled, uni- 
versal activity, and unexampled, universal prosperity. Idiocy or 
insanity would have been pronounced of any man who dreamed of 
a deficit in the Treasury or suggested the idea of a private or open 
bond deal to maintain the reserves and uphold the credit of the 
nation. Thepublicdebt was reduced to a mere fraction compared 
to its original size, and the end of it wasin sight. The national 
wealth had increased from thirty-two billions to sixty-five billions. 
This is history. Such was the independence, glory, and promise 
of this nation when 

THE OCTOPUS OF FREE TRADE 


threw its long and fatal tentacles around its resources and pros- 
perity, paralyzing its energies, crushing its hopes, and changing 
the fruit of its peaceful victories into bitter ashes. Aside from 
the loss of life, the devastation was more complete than that 
wrought by the havoc of the civil war. The losses sustained di- 
rect y and indirectly were greater than the cost of all the wars in 
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which this country has engaged. Fires out in the furnaces, closed 
mills, silent factories, cities and towns unable to feed and house 
the hungry and shelterless, women and children be and in 
helpless want, the highways crowded with tramps whose tatters 
covered armies of skilled and willing workers, billions hoarded in 
the vaults of the cities and no money in the pockets of the masses, 
the national debt constantly increasing, bond deals to meet cur- 
rent expenses, the country in the hands and at the mercy of 
money sharks, woe on every side, and wails from every quarter. 
Bank failures were an everyday occurrence, there was a general 
feeling of dread and insecurity in financial circles, and one man’s 
paper was about as good as another’s. Values slumped to almost 
nothing, and the accumulations of Pid disappeared in a day. 
Such was the sad and distressing conditions brought upon the peo- 
ple and the nation by the enactment of 
THE WILSON LAW. 

A strictly partisan measure, ostensibly passed to lighten the 
burdens of the people and at the same time to provide an ample 
revenue for an economical administration of the Government, it 
signally failed to accomplish its purpose, as ** Cheap John " states- 
men and economists had declared that it would. Coddled asa 
choice measure of reform by a party held together by the cohesive 

wer of an inordinate greed for office, it proved a Pandora box of 

isasters unequaled and unutterable. And the four years these 
lagues were upon the land will be known in the annals of the 
fata as the ** black period of American history.” 

The Wilson law, conceived in sin, shapen in iniquity, brought 
forth in crime, its accoucheurs blind to the interests and manifest 
destiny of this great country, rocked in the cradle of fanaticism 
and nurtured upon the pabulum of 8 and rancor, it 
was entirely within the natural order of things that it should be- 
come the prolific t of immeasurable evils. It was an incen- 
diary, ap big the torch of destruction to the substance of the 

le. E was a robber, snatching clothing from the backs and 
150 from the hands of the toiling masses. It was an evictor, 
driving men, women, and children into the woods and highways. 
It was a riot breeder, filling the streets with frenzied mobs yelling 
for work, bread, or blood. It was a monster, gorging itself upon 
the distresses and woes of a submerged people, in comparison with 
which the ancient Minotaur of Crete that fed on Athenian youths 
was a patron saint. s : 

An inscrutable Providence permits nations to scourge them- 
selves as well as each other, and this accounts for the blind in- 
fatuation that betrayed and misled the majority of American 
voters when they placed the Democratic party in charge of our 
national affairsin 1892, Intoxicated with the power so long with- 
held from them and in the insanity of their zeal to show them- 
selves the masters of the situation, with predpise fury and 
reckless abandon they addressed themselves to the task of oblit- 
erating every vestige of the Republican policy and legislation 
that had brought the country triumphantly through its most try- 
ing ordeals and added to that deliverance processes of recupera- 
tion and resources of wealth that secured incomparable prosperity 
and of substituting in their stead measures of reform and relief 
in consonance with Democratic maxims and the accepted stand- 
ards of Democratic statesmanship. 

THE REACTION WAS QUICK AND CRUSHING. 

Industrial peau par do of business, financial distress, 
and private and open deals in bonds, representing $262,000,000, to 
cover Treasury deficits and to keep the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment in operation. There was no modification of these un- 
toward conditions until the Democratic banner went down in 
ignominious defeat last November. The poopip repented of their 
folly in sackcloth and ashes, and prayed the God who emanci- 
pated ancient Israel for deliverance from a living death and the 
restoration of the ibilities and 3 from which they 
had so blindly and perversely turned away. An answer to these 
fervid and persistent appeals came in the election of a Republican 
President and Congress. : 

With its return to power new, vast, and momentous responsi- 
bilities devolve upon the Republican party. It has to clear away 
the wreckage left as the monumental proof of either the incompe- 
tency or dishonesty of Democratic statesmen. It has to lay a 
restraining power on the cruel conditions that held the country in 
their destructive thrall for the last four years. It has to remove 
the clond upon the public credit. It has to break the despotism 
of a syndicate of bond sharks who made fabulous fortunes out of 
our national calamities and through the devious processes of 
Democratic mismanagement. It has to renew the energies and 
rekindle the hopes and aspirations of a crushed and impoverished 
people. It has to recoup the losses of the past four years and 
repair the desolation wrought by the havoc of the free-trade 
heresy. It has to assure the brave defenders of the Republic that 
their service shall be substantially remembered, and that ner 
shall have as a compensation for the increasing infirmities of ad- 
vancing the deserved bounty of a grateful Government. It 
has to cheer and brighten the home of the dead soldier's widow 


and dependents by the guaranty that the affliction in the loss 
of their natural protector and breadwinner shall in some measure 
be modified. It has to protect the weak against the encroach- 
ments of the strong and the poor against the despotism of co 
rate power and organized greed. It has to provide opportunities 
for labor and possibilities for the aspiring and ambitious. It has 
to relight the fires in the dead furnaces, set the wheels to hum- 
ming, the spindles to . and the looms to beating time to 
the rhythm of industry's glad, new song. It has to revive trade 
and restore business confidence and the régime of the wise and 
Sa es years between 1879 and 1893. In all its declarationsthe 

ublican party stands pledged to achieve these possible results, 
and will not be deterred from their complete accomplishment by 
the Democratic 

HUE AND CRY GF PATERNALISM. 

The Republican ty recognizes the conservation and promo- 

tion of the people's 8 as the paramount function of 5 
ment. It makes vigorous and aggressive war against all tenden- 
cies to party es impie jt to the detriment of the public 
service. In the phenomenalemergency now upon the country, and- 
directly produced by the blight and curse of Democratic malad- 
ministration, it is determined to reinstate that measure of tariff 
taxation whose wisdom and efficiency are attested in the happi- 
ness, affluence, and general advancement of the people. 
e Muy ees may be odious, but they perform a wholesome serv- 
ice in determining the relative merits and demerits of the matters 
compared. The Republican party courts a close and honest inves- 
tigation of the results of protection in direct connection with those 
of its old antagonist. 

Under protection financial, commercial, and industrial disturb- 
ances were rare, of short duration, and attended with no serious 
results affecting the general public. Under “tariff reform" dis- 
aster followed ter in departments of business, inflicting 
universal injury, and there was no day without a collapse and a 

anic. Failures, if they spread dismay, elicited no surprise and 

uta passing comment, and the general query was, Who next, 
and what next?” Under protection there were no Treasury and 
bond deals. Under ‘tariff reform” Treasury deficits was the un- 
3 status and bond deals the lar order of business. 
Under the McKinley law, that ‘‘cro g iniquity ” which was 
so offensive to our Democratic friends, and who usted their 
stock of curses in damning it to everlasting infamy, the revenue 
was sufficient to meet every Government demand, and until over- 
thrown by a Democratic Administration it annually enlarged the 
yolume of circulation with the comfortable sum of $48,000,000. 
Under a “tariff for revenue only,” its immediate successor, there 
was a deficit of $131,301,914. e total Treasury receipts duri 
the first thirty months of the McKinley law were $916,651 .050, an 
sey fy first thirty months of the Wilson-Gorman law they 
were $763,438,751; loss in thirty months under the Democratic 
„tariff for revenue only," $153,182,299. During the first thirty 
months of the McKinley law the customs receipts were $487.959,- 
564, and during the first thirty months of the Gorman-Wilson law 
they were $381,731.978; loss under a Democratic tariff for reve- 
nue only," $106,227,586. During the first thirty months of the 
McKinley law the internal-revenue receipts were $380,066,716, and 
under the Wilson-Gorman law $336,728,475; loss under a = tariff 
for revenue only," 843,338,241. 

These cullings from the records of the Treasury are striking and 
eloquent. They compass the whole matter. They appeal to the 
sober sense and dispassionate judgment with the inexorable logic 
of actual facts, which are certainly more convincing than the cur- 
rent and cunning sophistries of ‘‘tariff-reform” advocates and 
free-trade economists. They should settle at once the fierce and 
prolonged contention between protection and a tariff for revenue 
only." This brief excursion into the field of statistics discovers 
to us the cause of the 

DEFICITS AND BOND DEALS 
during the unfortunate Administration of President Cleveland 
and the addition of $262,000,000 to our national debt, which would 
have been decreased by twice that amount under the skillful 
financial management which -—— characterized Republican 
administrations. We now discover the prolific source of the iliad 
of our woes. 

Protection means the utilization of idle forces, the full compass 
of natural advantages, solid progress, constant and sturdy growth, 
the selection of the fittest and most useful, better methods, an 
adequacy of sound currency, every convenience of exchange, a 
harmonious adjustment of all interests, increased opportunities 
for the safe and profitable investment of capital, the most liberal 
encouragement to labor, diversified industries, a freeinternal com- 
merce, ascending planes of thought and purpose, higher ideals of 

triotic consecration, broader conceptions of individual and col- 

ective responsibility, new fields for the explorations of science, a 
friendly and generous competition within our own borders and 
not with the enslaved pauper labor of the outside world, a nation- 
ality made strong and invulnerable by the courage, aspiration, 
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and intelligence of its citizenship, and a civilization constantly in 
quest of richer iy ae vr It means the subversion of barren 
idealities, mere eshifts to tide over present emergencies, and 
the expedients resorted to by demagogues and place hunters to 
deceive and mislead the electorate, to gain the dubious honor of a 
party triumph, and to subserve selfish ends. It means the extir- 

ation of sectional jealousies and prejudices and the imperishable 
integrity of a common country. It means the establishment of a 
merchant marine that shall cover the seas and be inferior to that 
of no power in equipment and capacity. It means that in all the 
elements of strength, greatness, and beneficence ours shall lead 
the way for the nations of the earth. It means that this land shall 
bethe almoner of Heaven's most precious gifts to man and the 
final arbiter of the ey destiny of the world. 

The past is valuable only for the lessons it teaches and the treas- 
ures of wisdom it leaves to the future. It has reared along its 
course signals to warn us of snares, delusions, dangerous pitfalls, 
and fatal follies. It has graven on its monuments a full history 
of its successes and defeats. It has handed down to us a complete 
chart of the way that leads to national blessing and aggrandize- 
ment. If we take it as our guide and counselor, it will lead us 
through the present gloom and distress to the rich fruitions 
which have crowned the Republic in its best and brightest days. 

PROTECTION HAS PASSED THE EXPERIMENTAL STAGE. 

In my humble judgment fullrecoveryand anent immunity 
can D be achieved by following with pere zeal and un- 
wavering fidelity distinctively Republican lines. e bill under 
consideration is à 7 of the McKinley tariff that went into 
operation the 6th of October, 1890, and by comparing its wholesome 

ects with the disastrous results of the free-trade law which the 
present bill seeks to repeal we shall have an earnest of the immeas- 
urable good that will accrue if it is enacted into law. 

I have already shown the relative effects of the McKinley and 
Wilson-Gorman laws as regards the public revenues, and now I 

_ propose to go into some details and show their relative influence 
upon the business interests of the country. 


SUMMARY OF FARMERS’ LOSSES FROM JANUARY 1, 1892, TO JANUARY 1, 1896, 


I here submit a brief summary of the aggregate losses to farmers 
in the slump in the value of their leading crops and in their live 
Btock during these four years: : 


Depreciation in annual farm values. 


Total values. 


1895. 1891. 1895. 
24 $836, 430,228 | $567, 509, 100 
50.9 | 513.472.711 237, 008, 998 
4A 25.549.000 | — 11,904, 828 
19.9 | 252,812,287 | 163,055, 068 
7.6 | 207,877,014 | 299.164.640 
8.35 | 411,110,000 | 893, 185,615 
26.6 83,475,000 | — 78,984, 901 
9 52,258,256 | — 28,486,705 
83.7 40,500,000 | — 29,312,413 
45.2 6, 948, 000 0. 936, 825 
7.2 40,000,000 | — 35,574,000 
c 590, 434,476 1, 810, 712, 597 


Annual loss on crops in four years, $728,721.879. 
Depreciation in live-stock values. 


Value per head. Total values. 
Jap}, | Jan l, Jan. 1, 102. | Jan.1,1896. 
$116,121, 270 
241,051,415 


Annual loss on live stock in four years 
Annual loss on crops in four years 


Total annual loss to farmers 1,462,551, 473 


And to be added to these appalling figures is a similar deprecia- 
tion in the value of dairy products, eggs, fruits, poultry, nursery 
stock, the products of truck and seed farms, and the rice crop. 
At the same ratio, the losses of the farmers in the years 1893 and 
1894 will swell the aggregate to a greater amount than the cost of 
the war. Isitany wonder that the stricken and helpless wealth 
pes who saw their hard earnings melting away like snow 

a summer's sun, reverted to the era of their marvelous pros- 
perity under the protective tariff fathered by President McKinley, 
&nd earnestly worked and enthusiastically voted for its reinstate- 


ment? Isit any marvel that they wanted their own products and 
all other products of American industry safeguarded against the 
blighting curse of the free-trade heresy? 

WHOLESALE CUT IN BRIEF DETAIL. 

In order to a clearer insight into the iniquitous workings of 
the Gorman law and the causes that have produced the impover- 
ishment and oppression of the American farmers, I submit the 
following table of statistics, comparing the prices of farm prod- 
ucts in 1892 and 1894. The report of these market prices was pre- 
pared by Bradstreet’s, an authority whose trustworthiness is un- 
questioned in the business world: 


Prices January 1—| Loss uns 


der free 
1896. trade. 
BREADSTUFFS. 
Wheat, No. 2, red winter, in elevator..perbush.. $0.69 $0. 
Corn, No. 2, mixed, in elevator (doc. .945 17 
Oats, No. 2, mixed, in elevator...... -.-. 00... 23 «li 
Barley. No. 2 (Milwaukee) .--.do.- E .25 
S ae ea Aa sA ceeded do. 45 „Alè 
Flour, straight winter per barrel 3.20 1.30 
LIVE STOOK. 
Beeves, best native steers (Chicago) per 1001bs.. 4.75 1.25 
Sheep. prime 3 — 9 = FEST, ^ ER 8.50 .90 
Hogs, prime (Chicago) 8.70 .45 
Horses (Chicago) 10.00 80.09 
PROVISIONS. 
f, carcasses (Chicago) ........... r pound.. .008 055 01 
H market pigs, . — Chicago) Lor yes .06 .05 ‘oe 
Mutton, carcasses (Chicago) ............... do.... UIT .ü055 a 
Milk (New York tow Tori) .04 dw e 
Eggs. State, ew Yor! A s ` 
Lard, Western steam ^ 056 i 
Butter, creamery, State. best .29 .28 .06 
heese, choice East factory. 11 10 014 
Rice, domestic, good “ast De .01 
Beans (New York), choice marro 2.10 1.4 ^ 
Pease, prime (New York)... rm 1.275 05 
Pota Eastern 1. .T0 421 
Onions (Connecticut), red 2.00 .85 1.15 
Wool (Ohio and Pennsylvania)...... > 18 .10 


* The only advance. 


These decreases of $1.25 per 100 pounds in cattle, of 45 cents per 
100 pounds in hogs, of 90 cents per 100 pounds in sheep, of 24 cents 
a dozen in eggs, of 6 cents a pound in rice, of 624 cents a bushel 
in beans, of 424 cents a bushel in potatoes, of $1.15 per barrel in 
onions, of $1.30 per barrel in flour, of 413 cents in rye, of 25 cents 
in barley, of 16} cents in oats, of 174 cents in corn, of 361 cents in. 
wheat, of 10 cents a pound in wool, and of $30 per head in horses 
mean multiplied millions out of the pe of the American 
farmers. They mean that they must forego the gratification of 
their intellectual tastes, give up luxuries and comforts, and live 
upon the stint of rigid economy. 

Competition in a home market with the pauper labor products 
of foreign countries was the immediate cause of these ruinous 
decreases, bringing down our own products below the cost of their 
production. Do not these undeniable statistics explode the free- 
trade argument that the policy of protection affords no benefit 
andadvantagestothefarmers? A little reflection should convince 
a reasonable and intelligent man that shutting out foreign prod- 
ucts wil build up a better home market for our own supplies, 
which are always more than sufficient to meet the demand. Be- 
sides, this policy of prohibition keeps our own labor employed, 
maintaining constant activity at business and industrial centers, 
where good wages are paid and the operatives can afford to boun- 
tifully supply their tables. Here is the incontestable evidence 
that the royal welcome that our Democratic friends have extended 
to the foreign iculturist has practically destroyed our home 
market in the reduction of the price of our home supplies, and 
affording no compensation for the loss. Itis within the line of 
the present argument, and I will note it now at the risk of repeti- 
tion, to refer to the Democratic contention that under a free-trade 
pus the United States can capture the markets of the world, 

view of the terrible fact that she can not hold her own, the 
proposition strongly resembles idiocy orinsanity. This claim has 
proved itself to be a delusion and a snare, the veriest rot; for in 
1895, when the Wilson-Gorman law was in full operation, foreign 
nations bought a great deal less of American farm products than 
they did in 1882, when we had the protection of the McKinley law. 


SOMETHING SWEET. 


Sugar has become the prime necessity of every American home, 
as much so as salt. It requires immense quantities to supply the 
demand. The McKinley law, to put it within reach of the poor- 
est by making 
free list, tax 


it cheap and abundant, placed raw sugar on the 
the refined one-half cent a pound, and to encourage 
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its production in the United States gave a bounty of 1 cent per 
und. January 1, 1892, the refined sugar was 4 cents a pound. 
The Gorman law taxed the raw sugar 40 per cent and the refined 
40 per cent and one-eighth cent bs pound. This raised the price 
of sugar to 5 cents pound January 1, 1896. In 1892 a bushel 
of wheat bought pounds of sugar, and 13$ pounds in 1896, 
In 1892 a barrel of potatoes bought 28 pounds, and 14 pounds in 
1896. In 1892 a bushel of corn bought 13 pounds, and 7 pounds in 
1896. In 1892 a bushelof oats bought 10 pounds; in 1896 not quite 
5 pounds. 1n1892a dozen eggs bought 6} pounds; in 1896 not quite 
5 pounds. In 1892 a bushel of beans bought 531 pounds, an s | 
unds in 1896. In 1892 a barrel of onions bought 50 pounds, an 
7 pounds in 1896. 
hese should be intensely interesting figures to the farming 
class. They show how they were e by the McKinley law 
and how they were fleeced by the Gorman iniquity. 

The protection bounty of 1 cent pound on sugar was at- 
tended by surprising results. In 1890 the crop of Louisiana was 
180,000 tons. Under the protection of the McKinley Act the crop of 
that State in 1896 mounted up to 350,000 tons, almost double. In 
1890 the product from beets was 3,000 tons, and 80,000 tons in 1894, 
a tenfold increase. 

A more striking illustration of the benefits of protection and the 
ruin of the Democratic doctrine of free trade can not be found. 


WOOL. 
This country is specialty adapted to sheep husbandry, and can 
raise enough of wool to clothe her own people and millions more. 


The tax levied by the McKinley Act gave the industry a wonderful 
impetus. The woolgrowers were greatly encouraged, they pur- 
chased the finest strains for the improvement and increase of their 
flocks, and at vast expense they prepared themselves to carry on 
the industry on a stupendous e. 

The American flock master had the upper hand of his nudes 
competitor in his home market. He could sell his crop to 
American mills at a profitable figure,and his mutton was clear 

in; the grade of the wool was superior, and the cloth into which 
f was manufactured was of the best quality. But ac came 
in 1894. The prosperity of the industry e gen- 
eral wreck of erican enterprise. The foreign woolgrower dis- 
placed the American flock master in his own market. What he 
should have had jingled in the pockets of the woolgrower in the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany, South America, China, and 
other countries. Sheep and wool had gone down in price one- 
half. The balance was transferred to the wrong side of the ledger. 
Mr. John Bull, the venerable prophet and high priest of free trade, 
as long as his own interests are not interfered with, was the chief 
master of the situation; without let or hindrance he could dump 
the whole Australian wool clip, because he is the first mo: of 
the Australian sheep farms, on the American market and fill his 

kets with American gold by theoperation. Duringthe McKin- 

y tariff the average annual importation of wool was 133,647,812 

unds, valued at $16,951,276. In 1895, when the country was 
ust inning to realize the glories and beauties of the Wilson- 
Gorman law, that put all grades of wool on the free list, the im- 

rtation of wool was 248,889,917 pounds, valued at $33,770,159. 

t is safe to assert that the flock masters of the United States have 
lost the comfortable sum of $40,000,000 by the free-trade-in-wool 
policy of the Democratic party. This gold crossed the waters 
never to return, and is now scattered, a free gift from the Demo- 
cratic party, among the foreign wool poruce nations. What 
a mighty help these forty millions would have been in paying the 
obligations of American debtors and canceling the mortgages on 
theirfarms. Whilst the American farmer is shearing his sheep, 
'the foreign sheep raiser, with the Democratic shears of free trade, 
is shearing him, and he certainly realizes the fact when he remem- 
bers that he got 60 cents a pound for his wool under the McKinley 
law of protection, and now under the Gorman Act of oppression 
and ope less than one-half of this amount is the top of the 
market. 

In 1893, when Cleveland was inaugurated the second time, the 
wool crop was 864,000,000 pounds. When he was returned to 
powers with a Congress in full sympathy and cooperation with 

im, the country was sure that the threat of free trade would be 
carried into execution. This feeling had a most Copeau otot 
upon the wool industry. The purpose to put wool on the list 
was declared at the beginning of his Administration, and the sheep 
raisers realized the fact that their harvest was about over. The 
price of wool be; to decline rapidly and the owners began to 
yo their sheep into the markets for mutton, so that the crop in 

894 shrank to 828,000,000 pounds, in 1895 fell off to 264,000,000 

ds, and in 1896 fell off in a corresponding proportion. In the 

t twoyears of Cleveland’s Administration the decrease amounted 

to 8 inflicting a loss of $60,000,000 to the Ameri- 

can people. is decrease in the home clip had to be made up by 
importing foreign wool, or the American mills had to di 

their operatives and shut down. In consequence of this necessity 


the wool importation enlarged from 55,000,000 pounds in 1894 to 
250,000,000, an increase of nearly 500 per cent. 

It has always been the contention of the free traders that the 
effect of free wool would be to so reduce its price that woolen 
fabrics would not be adulterated by cheap admixtures. This is 


mere claptrap. In the last fiscal year of Harrison’s Admini 
tion, closi une 30, 1 the importation of shoddy was 175,744 
unds, in the next year, ending June 30, 1895, under 


he Wilson-Gorman law, the importation of this adulteration was 
14,772,690 pounds, an increase close in the neighborhood of 1,000 
cent. In 1895 the American mills were stocked up with 
,000,000 pounds of shoddy. In 1896 the Democratic Administra- 
tion dealt in shoddy, waste , and other rascally adulterations 
on a still more stupendous scale. Whilst the free-trade fanatics 
were cutting prices in two, destroying values, annihilating the 
revenue, Sp ing universal and ruin, and ing an 
unconditional gift of American wealth and prosperity to foreign 
nations, they were introducing the shoddy era into the history of 
our country that will long remembered for the cheat and 
worthlessness of its woolen fabrics. "There is one pet and unctu- 
ous argument that the free traders never fail to advance, and they 
so discount the popular intelligence as to expect that it will be 
accepted as sound and correct. Upon it they “ring the changes” 
and sound every note from the sharp, dry chirping of the cricket 
to the deep bassoon of the frog. is contention is that the cost 
of clothing is enormously reduced by free wool, on the false 
assumption that the tax on wool and woolen cloths is added to 
the cost of the domestic goods. It is a patent fact to all familiar 
E M NE DNE MM DEUM palin ae 
e price o NE oes n y correspond with the 
shrinkage of values. The cost of wholesaling, retail- 
ing, and tra: rtation has not been reduced, at least to an extent 
to be felt by the final purchaser. If there has been a reduction 
in the cost of clothing, the difference between the old and new 
rule of prices is more than covered by the difference between the 
honest manufacture under the McKinley Act and the shoddy sub- 
stitutes under the Wilson-Gorman law. And so it is that one of 
the chief necessities of civilization, that contributes so ly to 
the comfort and health of society from the millionaire to the day 
laborer and which has been such a prominent and reliable factor 
in the accumulation of our national wealth, was not safe from the 
ruthless hands of the free-trade fanatics. 


TRUCK FARMING. 


For the labor and capital employed, truck farming has been the 
most thriving and profitable division of agricultural industry in 
the manufacturing and populous sections of the country. The 
population of towns and cities was er Paca osed of busy 
workers engaged in the varied pursuits of labor. eir princi 
living came from the truck farms, and it was impossible to glut 
the market with truck-farm products. These farmers were never 
discouraged by cheap prices. The increase of industrial enter- 
prises called for more earners and consumers. The census 
of 1890 shows that the product value of the truck was $76,517,155, 
and 240,893 persons engaged in the occupation—a yield of over 
$300 to each person. Themanufacturersof boxes, barrels, baskets, 
fertilizers, f i implements, the owners of transportation 
lines, and commission merchants shared in this prosperity. This 
industry has suffered in a 5 with all other 
interests from the ravages of free trade. the McKinley law 
been left in undisturbed operation the value of the truck-farm 
products would soon have reached $150,000,000 annually, the force 
employed would have been doubled, with a co ondin gain 
to those indirectly connected with the industry. I cite this in- 
dustrial enterprise, small and 1 as it may be compara- 
tively, to prove that the benefits of protection do not go entirely, 
as our Democratic brethren so persistently claim and would have 
us believe, to trusts and combines of wealth and power organized 
under and protected by a paternal government. There is no em- 
ployment that will be more munificently rewarded, when protec- 
tion is restored and the dead enterprises of the country thrilled 
with new life and vigor, than that of truck farming; and, owing 
to the efficient contrivances for the safe handling of its products 
and the facilities of cheap and rapid transportation, every section 
of the country can engage in this branch of agricultural pursuit 
and will be immeasurably benefited. 


LABOR. 


Labor, so sensitive and responding so quickly to the conditions 
of trade and business, is the barometer of the nation's status, 
There is no infallible guide of determining the wisdom or im- 
ponor of legislative measures regarding finance and reyenue save 

ir effect supon the working classes. They are the real pro- 
ducers of wealth and are entitled by every consideration of jus- 
tice and equity to a liberal share of the earned increment in the 
way of profitable employment. When they have an abundance, 
are contented with the lines that have fallen unto them, and have 
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the cheer and and promise that unrestricted opportunities 
for labor always impart, the business of the country is on a safe 
basis and the g well-being of the nation is assured. When 
cruel conditions are forced by unnatural causes, when legislation 
is directed to the downtearing rather than the upbuilding of busi- 
ness interests for the mere of the fruits of a ; victory, 
when uncertainty and dread hover over ind al en ises, 
when the relations between capital and labor are disturbed by the 

rnicious agitations of demagogues and anarchists, when the 

yoring classes are driven to desperation by beggary and loss of 
employment, it is then that ruin takes the p of prosperity and 
agony the place of happiness. In the last eight years we have 
been taught the lesson that national progress and advancement 
are guaranteed only by a religious regard for the inalienable rights 
of labor and a vigilant protection of its interests, and that blight, 
decay, and woe will certainly come when labor is crushed and its 
God-established claim to sympathy and help denied or ignored. 
The McKinley law, which was equity, justice, and statesmanship 
in the concrete, glorified the history of this country with its 
. happiest, and most prosperous era, brief as was its dura- 

m. 


This law stimulated the productive en of this country to 
an extent that has never been equaled. d ent was a 
‘revelation of American possibilities that was surprising and 
alarming to rival nations. It was the declared func- 
tion of law to honor, dignify, and reward r, the most 

tential factor in the production of our national wealth, and 

glorious results that followed vindicated its wisdom and benefi- 
‘cence beyond all controversy, at least in the light of our recent 
experiences. The Wilson-Gorman law, the most perfect piece of 
free-trade mechanism constructed, proved an electric yzer of 
labor. It spread a Dead Sea a gees over the industries of the 


whole country. It left its fatal blight upon every = 
bread winner had the least interest as a toiler. It 


which the 
transferred the pa of this country from its needy and de- 
serving workingmen to the paupers of foreign countries, It sent 


‘American prosperity on a voyage to regions yet undiscovered 
‘with the command to never return. Under McKinley Act 
the constant cry was for more laborers. “No man had to waste 
time and 8 for employment. Employment hunted 
him. The establishment of new industries kept pace with the in- 
crease of the workin ulation. Under the free-trade Gorman 
| cip Soi act one- of the working class were turned out of 
‘the shops and mills and discharged from the railroads and public 
‘works, and all except those who found employment in the fields, 
PUn producers instead of consumers, and thereby reducing 
the price of farm products, have been living on public and private 
PROTECTION A DEBT EXTINGUISHER; FREE TRADE A DEBT CONTRACTOR. 

In 1866 the interest-bearing debt of the United States, in conse- 
quence of the war, was 82, 333,331,208. From this time to 1893, 
when the people changed the complexion of the Administration 
from Republican to Democratic, embracing a period of twenty- 
seven years, protection to American labor prevailed. Under 
policy the Republican Administrations decreased this debt by the 
payment of $1,747,801,330, and meeting at the same time the ac- 
crued interest. The balance of this debt in 1892 was $535,029,230. 
In 1398, the year of Cleveland's second inauguration, the interest- 
bearing debt was $583,034,260, and on March 1, 1896, it had in- 
cr to $822,615,170 under the operations of the Gormon law. 
The financial representative of the free-trade President, who 
sided over the rs of the Treasury Department, had not pall i 
dollar of this indebtedness in a literal sense, but Cleveland and 
his free-trade coadjutors in the swift destruction of the revenues 
and the prosperity of the country had added $237,580,910 to it. 
The average annual decrease of this debt during the twenty-seven 
years of protection was $64,714,884, and the average annual in- 
crease of this debt during the free-trade period when Mr. Cleve- 
land was directing the destinies of this great country was $79,193,- 
637. The ave Republican monthly decrease of the debt from 
1866 to 1893 was $5,701,114.77. The average Democratic monthly 
increase of the debt from 1893 to 1896 was $7,502,921.28. 

Mr. Harrison, with his protection Administration, lessened the 
debt by $224,819,730. 

Mr. Cleveland, with his free-trade Administration, increased it 
by $237,580,910. Not this alone; this eminent Democratic states- 
man and leader, called to be an apostle of tariff reform," and 
who had led the gallant and enthusiastic cohorts of Dem to 
glorious victory in two hotly contested campaigns, was compelled. 
on account of the ruinous effects of his revenue policy, to sell 
bonds to meet the current expenses of the Government. And not 
this alone; in his secret negotiations for the sale of the first bonds. 
amounting to $100,000,000, he further dishonored and humiliated 
this proud and opulent nation by placing it in thethrall of a syndi- 
cate of foreign capitalists. 

The marked reduction of the national debt under the Harrison 
Administration is the more surprising and gratifying from the 


fact that the McKinley Act had taken the duty off of sugar and 
the reciprocity clause had put on the free list a large number of 
articles that are not produced in this country, thereby lessenin 
the revenues about $40,000,000 a year. The vaunted ry gd ani 
fertile ingenuity of the a; , prophet, and priest of low tariff, 
who has just been to the “innocuous” obscurity and ele- 
t leisure of uns life, **pale their ineffectual fires" before 
e splendor of achievement. 


FOOT WEAR. 


Boots and shoes are a considerable item in family expenses. 
When the Wilson-Gorman tariff law came in, their chanrpion rev- 
enue reducer and ind destroyer, our overjoyed Democratic 
friends, their idea being that the consumer pays the tax, assured 
the wage earners that they would now have cheaper foot wear. 
This was true as toquality, but not asto price. Foreign factories 
dumped their poor goods on the American market. Notwithstand- 
ing the reduction from the McKinley duty of 5 per cent, boots and 
shoes constantly advanced in price, and at the close of 1895 they 
were 12.6 ) crues higher than they ever were under the McKin- 
ley Act. theory that the consumer pays the tax was forced to 
an inglorious retreat before the comparative conditions of this 
trade. The ior. ur hed to pay higher prices for the finished iron 
product, for co , and woolen clothing, notwithstanding 
wool was on the free list, and a correspondingly advanced price for 
boots and shoes. The average increased price of all these necessi- 
ties in 1895 was 38.3 per cent. 


TIN PLATE. 


Notwithstanding the general use and incessant demand for the 
finished product, no tin plate was manufactured in this country 
prior to the adoption of the McKinley tariff in 1890. This act 
called into existence 188 mills, employing 40,000 hands, and in five 

d $32,000,000 to * et wealth. Tea it Breds ve 
Or encouragement and support o otection portan 
industry would never have been established, and these $32,000,000 
would have gone to the owners of the tin-plate works in England 
and Wales, a total loss to our le. e manufacture of tin 
latein the United Státes closed nearly one-half of the mills in these 

o countries in 1894. The Wilson-Gormanfree-tradelaw brought 

this new and e eee industry to the verge of ruin. Foreign 
tin-· plate manufacturers lowered the price of their product, forcing 
American manufacturers to cut down wages 25 percent. Through 
the kindly offices of a tariff for revenue alone," that constant 
and vigilant friend of the laboring man, this army of 40,000 work- 
men, with their 200,000 dependents, were robbed at the ratio of 25. 
cents to the dollar, 


THE EFFECT OF FREE TRADE AXD PROTECTION ON THE IRON INDUSTRY. 


ious details are not necessary to bring out this object lesson 
and Ishall content myself with a single illustration, founded on the 
leading item of iron production. ior to 1870 Great Britain al- 
most entirely supplied American railroads with their iron equip- 
ment. The ironmasters of that country had an exclusive monop- 
oly of this trade, because of the low tariff on rails and the low 
wages paid British laborers in comparison with those of American 
laborers engaged in the same occupation. The protectionists, then 
in power, convinced of the anlimi ted possibilities of this industry 
and of its incalculable importance to this country as a wealth pro- 
ducer, levied a specific duty of $28 per ton, and the amazing results 
of this protection even — rri the wonderful increase in the 
wool industry. In the year 1870 only 30,000 tons of steel rails were 
mannfactured in this country,and the infant industry had grown 
into such proportions that 1,386,277 tons were made in 1888, and 
from 1877 to 1890, inclusive, 16,763,116 tons, enough to equip 
100,000 miles of railway, besides over 20,000,000 tons of steel ihgots 
for other 3 of industry. Out of this enormous production 
the Ame ironmasters got a profit of 8340, 000, 000 and $1,500,- 
000,000 were distributed in w among the laborers engaged in 
this ind in twelve years. e pertinent and interesting ques- 
tion is, Did the workingmen suffer poverty and distress under this 
régime of protection? Had the counsel of our free-trade friends 
been followed, that $340,000,000 of profits would have enriched the 
Englishironmastersinstead of the American, and that 51, 500, 000, 000 
of wages would have been distributed among British laborers in- 
stead of American. This one case represents the whole history of 
the development of the iron industry. 

THE EFFECT OF FREE TRADE ON RAILROADS, 

Theannual average of railways constructed under the protection 
Administration of Mr. Harrison was 4,078 miles. Under the free- 
trade Administration of Mr. Cleveland the annual railway con- 
struction was 2,173 miles, a decrease of over 50 per cent. Tho 
annual average of railway earnings per mile under the Harrison 
Administration was $2,095 and under the Cleveland Administra- 
tion $1,784. Dividends decreased from 1894 to 1895 about 12 per 
cent. In 1893 there were 873,602 persons in the employment of 
the railroad companies and 779,401 in 1894. The threat of free 
trade caused uncertainty and alarm among capitalists, and this 
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lead to great commercia! depressionin 1894. The stroke fell seri- 


ously on the railroads in the heavy reduction of freight and pas- 
senger patronage, and they were forced to the strictest economy 
in the performance of their service. In that year near 100,000 em- 
ployees, about 46 per cent of the whole force, were dropped from 
the pay roll and were compelled to seek other employment, and in 
most instances without success. 

FREE TRADE AS A CRIME BREEDER. 

There is an important social phase to the tariff question which 
will readily appear when the statistics of crime are examined and 
analyzed. In 1892, the last year of Harrison’s Administration, the 
murders in the United States were about 6,800. In 1894 they had 
increased to 9,800, and in 1895 they reached the fearful number of 
10,500. In 1892 there were 8,860 suicides, and in 1895 the number 
reached 5,759. During Cleveland's Administration homicides and 
8 were N by 50 per e help against prop- 
erty show anappalling increase. Forgery, defaulting, em ing, 
| other forms of farceny, in addition to murder and suicide, 
were about the only active industries under the tariff-for-revenue- 
only system of the last Administration. The defalcations under 
the Cleveland Administration show an inorease of over65 per cent 
over the defalcations under the Harrison Administration. These 
statistics, which are gathered from the official records of the 
country, are eminently suggestive, showing how financial strin- 
gency and industrial depression stimulate crimesof every descrip- 

on. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

In this important department of business we find a correspond- 
ing loss and decadence. 

ere was the difference in our imports during the last three 
earg of the Harrison Administration and the first three years of 
eveland's Administration of $208,263,258 in favor of the former. 

There was the difference in our exports during the last year of 
Harrison's Administration, when the McKinley law was in full 
operation, and the last year of Cleveland's first Administration, of 
$334 523 G41 in favor of the former. 

The exports during the last year of Harrison’s Administration 
exceeded the exports in 1895, when the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
“law of perfidy and dishonor” was in full swing. 

Contrasting our total foreign trade during the last three years 
of Harrison’s Administration with the total foreign trade during 
the first three years of Cleveland's last Administration, we find a 
difference of „506,969 to be placed to the credit of protection. 

The total rts during the first three years of Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration fell short of those during the last three years of 
Harrison’s Administration $225,243,711. : 

In 1894, when we had eight months of protection and four 
months of the Wilson-Gorman revenue killer, the balance of trade 
in favor of our country was $130,999,175, and in 1895, when we 
had unadulterated ‘tariff reform,” this balance was reduced to 
$6,149,211. This ratio holds its own throughout the comparison 
between Harrison’s Administration and Cleveland's last term. 

The languishment of our foreign trade is one of the many fas- 
cinations with which our Democratic friends have invested their 
p2t scheme of economically administering the Government. 

A MOST IMPRESSIVE OBJECT LESSON. 

That free trade is a sure and swift agency of destruction to all 
our material interests, and the protective feature of our revenue 
laws has been a mighty force in the upbuilding and enrichment 
of the nation, in the creation and expansion of the opportunities 
of labor, and in the securement of the greatest to the greatest 
number, becomes evident when we trace the history of tariff leg- 
islation from the foundation of the Government to the present 


time. 

During the period from 1783 to 1790 the tariff charge was from 
24 to 5 per cent, with absolute free trade at many ports of entry. 
This was a period of enforced idleness and industrial prostration. 

Even the money, which at that time was of little worth, was 
extremely scarce. Universal poverty intensified the distress and 
dissatisfaction of the people. After a seven years’ war for free- 
dom and a new nationality they were almost ready to conclude 
that the ills they were suffering were more grievous than those 
against which they had peso cle fought. Debts were piling 
up, with no present or prospective ability to meet them, and the 
treasuries of the Federal and State governments were virtuall 
empty. Spurred by the sufferings of the people and the necessi- 
ties of the Government, the ingenuity of statesmanship devised a 
plan of relief whose essence was the principle of protection. 

In 1791 a tariff aw was passed with average duties of 20.17 per 
cent, with the protective feature. Good money became abundant, 
opportunities were created for labor, industries multiplied, the 
areas of agriculture were enlarged, commerce increased, 
took the place of poverty, contentment the place of dissatisfaction, 
and the brightness of noonday the gloom of midnight. Debtors 
had no difficulty in meeting their obligations. The new Govern- 
ment, growing with such marvelous rapidity, had accumulated a 
surplus revenue, though it had prosecuted a second successful war 


eu the “mother country." These prosperities continued until 

In this year a tariff was levied with average duties of 26.863 per 
cent on an ad valorem basis for revenue only. Theenactment was 
attended with the usual incident of undervaluation, causing an 
enormously increased importation of foreign manufactured goods, 
which commanded — 2 prices, and a corresponding increase of the 
prices of farm products. Enforced idleness N to plague 
and distress labor. Sheriffs were kept busy selling property exe- 
cuted for old debts, whilst new ones were constantly accruing, 
The volume of currency shrank from $110,000,000 to $45,000, A 
property values decreased, and the balance of trade was in favor 
of other nations, with a deficit in our Treasury. The industrial 
distress and paralysis of business continued until 1824. 

In 1825, with a wholesome quickening of their sense of respon- 
sibility and duty to the people, the national lawmakers enacted a 
eee eee with average duties of 36.05 per cent. The tide of 

ortunechangedatonce, The young Republic bounded to its feet 
with its vigor refreshed anditsambitionrenewed. Thelong nigh 
of dread, dismay, and distress passed away in the radiant dawn o: 
a morning of promise and cheer. There was a marked decline in 
the importation of the High pris product of foreign factories. 
The home manufacturer supplied the principal part of the clothing 
of the people. The foreign tradesman gathered his spoil alone 
from the fastidiousness and extravagance of our rich spendthrifts, 
The opportunities for labor were renewed and increased in the 
general revival of industry. Timid capital came out of its hiding 
place and sought investment. Constant employment for every 
toiler and an abundance of good money enabled the people to pay 


their debts and accumulate property. The revenue was sufficient 
to promptly meet every demand upon the Government. The great 
increase in taxable values came to the relief of the States strug- 
gling with debts and deficits, 


But the fateful year of 1833 brought a sudden and unexpected 
revolution in our industrial system, and the distress, anarchy, and 
chaos 8 consequent upon a wanton violation of the natu- 
ral law of national development followed with its cumulative. 
calamities. Through the insane agitations of the fiery Hotspurs 
and blind fanatics of the South, Savery. notwithstanding the safe- 
guards that had been thrown around it by the laws, became a 
leading political question, overshadowing all other issues and 
monopolizing the attention of the country. Free trade, under the 
championship of John C. Calhoun, whose power for evil was com- 
mensurate with his tremendous intellectual force, selected this 
potential factor of danger as its chief ally, in the hope that it 
might succeed through the sectional division and estrangement 
produced by this issue. The ad valorem plan of revenue tariff was 
reestablished mainly through the instrumentality of the South 
Carolina fire eater and nullificationist. The average duties were 
17.18 per cent, a cut of more than one-half from the preceding 
tariff. The protection feature wasentirelyerased. It was a meas- 
urefor ‘‘revenue only,“ pure and simple. The country was swept 
with the besom of destruction. Its enterprises wereurc shed as 
so many shells under a trip hammer. Its largest and most solid 
business concerns had no more power of resistance against the 
flood of disasters than so many card houses against the violence 
of a Western cyclone. Our manufactories, unable to cope with the 
competition from the rascally undervaluation of imports and the 
increase of labor-saving machinery in Europe, were forced to stop 
operations and close their doors. The prices of farm products 
were lower than ever e ienced, and kept company. with pau 
wages; but the destruction of industry robbed the masses of the 
means to purchase the common necessities of life. There was no 
bustle, activity, and sign of business energy, except in the soup 
houses established to feed the idle and starving workmen driven 
out of employment, and the patronage of these institutions of pri- 
vate and public charity was always in excess of their resources. 
Every day witnessed the incurrence of debts with the resources to 
pay them constantly contracting. The States were unable to mee 
the interest on their obligations and current expenses. There was 
a perplexing and alarming deficiency in the National l 
and on account of the impairment of the public credit money co d 
not be borrowed at home or abroad. This state of affairs con- 
tinued until 1843, resulting in a panic that stands a grim and 

loomy monument amid the abounding prosperities that have 
d the country during its protection eras. 

In that year a tariff with specific duties averaging 24.895 per cent 

was levied for protection purposes. The result was nd 
0 


The country threw from its freed limbs the ashen sackclot 


woe and to songs of cheer began afresh the work of carving outa 
glorious fortune. The wails of despair changed to the sympho- 
nies of hopefulness and industry. The languor of idleness was 
exchanged for the exhilaration of toil. Emancipated labor re- 
turned to profitable employment in the mine, forest, factory, 
and field. Immigration thron our welcoming shores. Mone 
in was worth its face, and business confidence again replen- 
ished the arteries of trade. The magic of the new prosperity 
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touched the dead corpse of the public credit, and it sprung upon 
its feet.” There was a surplus revenue, State and national. It 
was an era of honey any, JOE the masses, and the people and 


the Government wiped out the obligations standing against them. 
The American soldier had been to Mexico on a mission of con- 
uest, had planted ‘‘Old Glory” above the historic halls of the 
ontezumas, and added an empire of incalculable resources to 
our national wealth. But this period of national and individ- 
ual prosperity, up to that time unprecedented, was terminated by 
the Wa er tariff in 1847. This tariff for revenue only” was a 
very decided improvement upon all the preceding Democratic 
measures of its kind fur the destruction of American industry and 
rity. Its duties averaged 22.49 per cent, without any mar- 
gin for protection.. It closed the doors of our mills and factories 
and filled our markets with foreign goods. It was the old-new 
story of low wages, idleness, want, accumulating debts, and crushing 
deficits. The emigrant ships came over empty and went back 
loaded with workmen returning to their old homes. Again the 
soup house became a fashionable institution, the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” It was the only sign of life ina 
scene of universal decay and barrenness. Gold and silver was 
locked from the starving and poor, and the currency was the 
wildcat issues of State banks, a prototype in value and desira- 
bility of Confederate money in the last days of the Lost Cause." 
American securities were dropping down the scale of values 
dangerously near zero, and commercial failures were as regu- 
lar as the rising and setting of the sun. The conditions within 
and without were unusually favorable to American prosperity, 
&nd under protection this ten-year period would have been one 
of the golden eras of American exse Rich gold deposits had 
been 8 in California, a fearful famine was 3 
Ireland, and the Crimean war was fought. The wheat areas 
not been opened in India, the agriculture of Europe could not 
feed its swarming populations, yet notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary demands for American products from these causes, the 
balance was against us by nearly $400,000,000. Under Buchanan’s 
Administration the Democrats revised thisiniquity ‘‘for revenue 
only,” cutting down the tariff duties to 15.16 per cent. The cur- 
rent of ruin now flowed on with an augmented volume. The 
severities of the panic were intensified. Broken banks and col- 
lapsed enterprises was the daily record of the business world. 
The circulating medium had disappeared, individual credit was 
gone, and manufacturers could not operate their plants for the 
want of funds and pm e. This produced idleness, vagabond- 
age, and suffering far greater than existed during the period be- 
tween 1847 and 1857. American securities dropped lower and 
lower, and up to 1801, under the Democratic free-trade Adminis- 
tration of President Buchanan, nearly the whole stock of Ameri- 
oon gold and silver had been transferred to the money centers of 

'urope. 

From 1892 to 1871 we had a protective tariff whose duties aver- 
aged 36.13 per cent. This wasan unbroken period of national and 
individual prosperity, though there were many formidable condi- 
tionsinthe yay of this phenomenal growth and development. The 
most powerful and thoroughly organized rebellion in history was 
suppressed, requiring an army of nearly 8,000,000 men, which 
was gathered mostly from the industrial avocations, and which 
ordinarily would have lessened the productions of the country, 
but under the stimulus of protection and the resulting good prices 
they were astoundingly increased. The manufacturers and farm- 
ers enlarged their operations to meet the constantly growing 
demands for their products, and as a consequence labor com- 
manded high prices and employment was constant. A financial 
system was devised, the best the world has ever seen, that afforded 
an abundant, sound, and satisfactory currency. The wisdomand 
efficiency of this measure is attested by the fact that every de- 
scription of issue provided by it is now as good as gold. There 
was no lack of money for the people, and no approach to deficits 
in the State and Federal revenues. The recuperative energies of 
the insuppressible French were surpassed by the swift recove 
of the American people from the effects of a civil war that shoo. 
the very foundations of the world. 

In 1872 the tariff came again to the top with the grim severity 
of Banquo's ghost. The average of duties was uced to 27.34 
per cent and there was a 10 per cent reduction affecting almost the 
entire schedule of customs duties. This was the free- trade régime 
in a modified form, but still it was charged with mischief and 
evil consequences to our industries. Values could not be main- 
tained, the market was glutted with foreign goods, causing a sus- 
pension of our own mills and factories, with its sequence of idle- 
ness and distress. Commercial failures were frequent and a 
reduction in revenues and an increase in the public debt followed 
in the train of disorders. The order for the resumption of specie 
and the increase of the average of tariff duties to 29.1 per cent 
afforded a moderate measure of relief, A gradual recovery from 
the panic of 1873 began, greenbacks went to par in 1879, there was 
& renaissance of industry, and again the-golden tide of prosperity 
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spread over the land. In 1884 the tariff was again revised with an 
average of duties of 29.86 levied for the purpose of protection, the 
bouyancy of business continued, wages were fair, and there was no 
lack of employment. The rates of interest were moderate,money 
lenders considerate and accommodating, and abundant revenues 
exceeded the demands upon the Treasury. When the McKinley 
tariff came in in 1890, with its strong protection feature in a duty 
average of 23,33 per cent, the effect was magical and instantaneous. 
rity was recoronated amid the plaudits and rejoicings of 
the people. Every man had a will to work, for the certain profits 
were alluring. There was no uncertainty and fear about the Govs. 
ernment revenues. There was anabundance of money, and it was 
all at par. Such an inviting and profitable field was opened up to 
manutacturers that a number of foreign firms transferred their 
factories to our country. Peace, contentment, and happiness per- 
vaded all ranks of society. The farmers enlarged their areas, and. 
the returns of bountiful harvests filled their purses with cash and 
their homes with cheer. The devastated South, struggling heroic- 
ally to recover from the waste of war, felt the bounding pulsa- 
tions of a new life as the gold of Midas fell into her outstretched 
palms. She shared proportionately in the benefits of the money- 
making period, Investors, men of business experience and sense, 
had explored her fields and had taught her people, religiously de- 
voted to hog, hominy, and cotton, the profit of diversified indus- 
tries, which she had in abundance the material to maintain, and 
she had made a respectable obs ation for the happy and glorious 
conditions that the McKinley law of protection had introduced. 
I would not be a sectionalist if I could and could not if I would, 
but when I compare the census of 1880 with the census of 1890 
and realize the phenomenal wth of the South under the stim- 
ulus of protection in agriculture and education, in railroad and 
manufactories, in capital, wealth, and population, I am free to 
say that I would support the bill under consideration did it bene- 
fit the South alone without injury to other sections of the country. 
This comparison shows an increase of population of 2,917,984, 
or 19.9 per cent; an increase of actual wealth of 83,653, 815,635 
or 62.5 per cent; a decrease of State debts of $21,735,126, or 18.4 
per cent; increase of total State revenues of $13,283,394, or 100 per 
cent; and increase of banking capital of $79,115,670, or 80.1 per 
cent; an increase of railway mileage of 21,546, or 110.1 per cent; 
increase of capital invested during the ten years, $2,339,170,000; 
increase of men employed in railroading, 102,481, or 118.8 per cent; 
increase of cost of railroad equipment, 8689, 096, 740, or 110.9 per 
cent; increase of the number of manufactories, 22,151, or 64.2 
cent; increase of capital invested in manufactories, $372,117,670, 
or 185.2 per cent; increase of the value of the product of manu- 
factories, $427,941,496, or 135.2 per cent; increase of cotton mills, 
178, or 107.4 cent; increase of the value of the products of 
cotton mills, $37,831,418, or 231.4 per cent; increase of the value 


of cotton-seed products, $19,348,915, or 267.1 per cent; increase of 


the tons of pig iron produced, 1,393,891, or 480.9 per cent; in- 
crease of tons of steel produced, 178,245, or 4,121 per cent; increase 
of tons of coal produced, 13,715,906, or 362.9 per cent; increase 

the precious metals, $487,613, or 218 per cent; increase of the tot 

value of minerals, $31,965,595, or 218 per cent; increase of the 
value of the lumber output, $66,441,949, or 183.4 per cent; increase 
of the value of forest products, $77,019,738, or 163.8 per cent; in- 
crease of acres of land cultivated, 22,872,284, or 88.1 per cent; 
increase of value of agricultural machinery, $153,277,500, or 79.2 
per cent; increase of bales of cotton produced, 2,002,540, or 3.6 per 
cent; increase of the value of the cotton raised, $81,743,094, or 32.6 

r cent; increase of the value of fruit, $25,536,227, or 171 per cent; 
increase of the value of farm prodani, $373,027,855. or 69.09 per 
cent; increase of the value of live stock, $195,838,255, or 54.1 per 
cent; increase of the number of schools, 22,387, or 50.1 per cent; 
increase of the number of teachers, 24,853, or 50.5 per cent; in- 
crease of the number of pupils enrolled, 1,304,553, or 67 per cent; 
increase of school attendance, 589,466, or 56.9 per cent; increase 
of school revenues, $9,160,315, or 161.6 per cent. 

Even this amazing development was surpassed in the years 1891, 
1892, and 1893 under the quickening impulses and richer awards of 
McKinleyism, which the free traders are wont to felicitously de- 
scribe as **the crowning crime of repression and wrong.” 

Providence, in the distribution of her blessings and benefits, 
most graciously favored the South. She gave her such a glori- 
ously genial climate that outdoor labor is never interrupted by 
rigorous winters or prolonged seasons of rain. She placed her 
outside of the path of destructive storms. She laid the floor of 
her valleys and plains on limestones and phosphates. She filled 
her hills and mountains with marble, coal, iron, and every other 
deposit of the family of valuable minerals, and over them spread 
illimitable groves of the finest and most useful woods. 

Every prospect pleases, and only man is vile. 

The fields of the South, too fair and fertile to be scorched by the 
sirocco of free trade, plead with the eloquence of earnestness and 
anxiety for the 8 to yield their copious treasures to the 
uses of man. er virgin forests, waiting for the ringing ax of 
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the woodman, areimpatient to pour their awakened melodies into 
the concert of industry's new song. Her mines listen for the 
stroke of the delver’s pick, eager to uncover their boundless wealth 
to an astonished world, Her rivers, rolling in idle beauty to the 
sea, long to become Merrimacs, jeweled with Lowells and Man- 
chesters. The border of Southern natural wealth has barely been 
touched, and its storehouse of treasure awaits the coming of the 
explorer, capitalist, and laborer. Absorbed wholly in agricultural 
pursuits, and although producing eight-tenths of the cotton crop 
of the world, the larger part of which was to feed the 
ooms of foreign factories, to her own inconceivable hurt and to the 
j of American mill owners, the South has received but little 
beneit from protection compared to the sections of the older East 
d the younger West. And now the large importations of the 
pem staple from t and other fo countries are seriously 
menacing the American staple. Genial climate, an exhaustless 
bundance of raw material, and a water power sufficient to drive 
machinery of the world, thus peret da the tremendous ex- 
pense of steam wi uet with the aid of protective duties will 


gem the South with manufac centers and build up markets 
t will require the entire crop of farm products. 

What excuse can we offer for dallying and ination when 
industries are languishing and peri all around us, when the 


agencies of recuperation ard in: wealth are unemployed, 
when the cruel conditions imposed by free trade are crushing the 
life out of the poopie and destroying their substance without com- 
pesos. and ed and hungry want is lifting its skeleton hands 

iteous ap for immediate rescue and relief? 

ur own observation and rough experiences discover to us tho 
line of duty, and the concrete wisdom of past generations of prac- 
tical statesmen and masters of political economy point out with 
crystal clearness the path of safety and deliverance in this the period 
of greatest suffering and depression in the history of this country. 
erede inions and judgments are of peculiar force and em 
a e. 

Speaking in reference to the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 

tion, Mr. Mason said: 


The people of this country demand a union stronger than the confedera- 
tion for the v purpose of home industries from the prostra 
assaults of fi competition thro th ion of commerce wi 
other nations, so as to t the tion of commodities 


to or 
that interfered with the growth and ufactures, 
and so as to native productions an impetus which would develop all the 
resources t wi the boundaries of the nation essential for pay 
By pitted thee thie pa ae nee ee z 


In the debate on the first tariff bill in 1779, Fisher Ames, one of 
the most brilliant and learned men in that Congress, in the course 
of his profound argument, used this language: 

I conceive, sir, that the present Constitution was dictated by commercial 

ity more than by any other cause. The want of an efficient govern- 
ment to secure the manufacturing interest and to advance our commerce 
Was long seen by men ot jonnen and pointed out by patriots solicitous to 
promote our general welfare, 

Bancroft, the accuracy of whose historical statements can not 
be challenged, said: 

necessi regula: that is, for providing a prope 
na a roe eoe — rem e aed aat Constitution. e E 

Daniel Webster, whose lucid interpretations of the Constitution 

no man has ever successfully combated, made this declaration in 


2 speech in Albany, N. Y., in 1844: 
Idefy the man in any degree conversant with the his ,inany d 
— —— with the annals of this country from 1787 to Td. ‘shen tha Gone 
stitution was adopted, tosay that protection of American labor and industry 
was not a leading, I might almost say the leading, motive, South, as well as 
orth, for the formation of the new Government. Without that provision 
in the Constitution it never could have been adopted. 


In colonial times, and during the convention, the idea was held up that 
domestic industry could not prosper, manuf: and mechanic arts could 
not advance, the condition of the common country could not be carried up to 


any considerable elevation, unless there should one government to 
one rate upon imports throughout the Union; Mere nan in laying this 
duty to the protection of American labor and industry. 


On this same subject the illustrious Rufus Choate said: 


eration of our fathers, had in view, as one 
juisition of = 


desired the new Government with this 
—— wer of togun commerce. This whole country, with one voice, 
emanded to have inse. in the Constitution the power to enact protective 
legislation, a power which they held as another declaration of independence— 
a power py which they were able to protect all our children of labor. This 
wer must not be surrendered, must not sleep, until the Union flag shall be 
uled down from the last masthead—a sigh 
‘our children to the thousandth generation are 
The conclusion is inevitable that those who adjusted the ma- 
chinery of our Government, the wise and heaven-directed framers 
of the Constitution—that immortal document which is the golden 
e of the Union—regarded protection as the inspiration of our 
institutions and the bed rock of our national development and 


prosperity. 


ich I trust neither we nor 
to see. 


In referring to our nation as “a free people,” this meaty and 
significant paragraph occurs in President Washington's first an- 
nual message: 


Their safety and interest require that they promote such manufactur 
PI rebus rr ehe pie Soror — Ska ara 


Thomas Jefferson, the alleged founder of the present Demo- 
cratic party, and whose memory the free traders profess to revere 
so greatly and gratefully, used this plain and spirited language in 
reference to protection: 


The general uiry is, Shall we make our own comforts or go without 
them al the il od 8. nation? He, therefore, who is —— do- 
mestic manufactures must be for reducing us either to a dependence upon 
that nation or to be clothed in skins and live in caves and dens. Iam proud 
to say that I am not one of these. Experience has taught me that manufac- 
tures are aow as — * our N 55 to our comforts. 

The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture, which 

uires us to establish at home, with the patriotic determination 


UNE Dei a be of price, secures us against a relapse into 


EP home manufactures to the ext 
of our own consumption of ev: E dre mbi gri e i i 


James G. Blaine, the famous author of reciprocity—a piece of 
diplomacy that has saved this country hundreds of millions of 
dc d who was one of the most studious, observing, and 
1 statesmen of his time, said, in referring to the 
e 


ey tariff: 
The benefit of protection goes first and last to the men who earn 
bread in the sweat of their faces. The . 


that never before in the of the — has comfort been enjoyed, edu- 
cations and in 
total 5 in the United eme po rd MIS BUS Ne 
In 1869, three years before he was the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency, Horace Greeley, the Nestor of the American press 
in his day, and who, notwithstanding his eccentricities and vaga- 
ries on many other questions and the incongruities of his record 
as a Republican, was a profound and a sound political econo- 
mist, in a carefully prepared editorial for his paper, declared: 


à rve 
mce and the enactment of the tari 


tween the ition of our 
of 1779; those w followed the close of our last war with Great Britain, 
Mt seco co te Car eis tee T 
0! an seriou elt reducti 
Ede, on imports, and those of I 1207, when the Pulk Walker Urif Bad Bed 


time to take effect. 


In 1816 John C. Calhoun, that true and tried Democrat whom 
the 8 the South followed with the same consuming 
devotion that the French battalions followed Napoleon, in a strong 
speech in favor of a protective tariff, said in the course of his 
invincible argument for this policy: 

When our manufactures are grown toa certain perfection, we they will 


— and what is of Mint equal ̃ Ü—— — 

or lus uc w. o equal co: uence, à cer 

and supply of all his wants. His rity will diffuse itself to every 
r 


classin community. It (a ive tariff) is calculated to bind togethe 
more E our ed Hepublic and give greater nerve to the arm of 


Andrew Jackson, the autocrat, idol, and now the patron saint 
x ene party, in 1824, then a United States Senator, 


m feed our own; or else in a short time by continuing our present pol- 
"T (the tariff for revenue only of 1818) we all be rendered paupers our- 
ves. It is my opinion, therefore, that a careful and judicious is much 


wanted. 

President Jackson, in his annual message, December, 1832, in 
referring to the happy results of eight years of protection under 
the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, said: 

ts id ks of in 

Sud. poles I asy oer portion ctineweit s M 

Daniel Webster, speaking of the marvelous benefits of the same 
tariffs, declared: 

The relief to the country was found and general, reaching all classes— 
the farmer, the manufacturer, the shipowner, the mechanic, and the day 
laborer. The change was as great as was wrought when Hamilton smote tho 
rock of public credit and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. 

Speaking of this prosperous era under the protective system, 
Bent Clay made this declaration in the United States Senate in 


On a general survey wo behold cultivation extended; the arts flourishing; 
the face of the country improved; our oe fully and profitably emplo | 


the public countenance exhibiting tranquillity, contentment, and happiness; 
its public Ss two wars nearly redeemed; and to crown the publio 
overflowing. 
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These deliverances, embalmed in imperishable history, of our 
mosteminentstudents, thinkers, economists, and statesmen, whose 
Spirits hover over this fierce battle for and against American en- 


terprise and industry, for and against national prosperity and 
independence, are nuggets of wisdom that we can not afford to 
subtract from our store of political knowledge; they are counsels 
that we can not safely esteem of little value or wholly ignore. 

The protectionist has testimony ** piled Pelion upon Ossa " from 

iving statesmen and economists the world over, who have made 

he science of government the exclusive study of their lives, with 
which to fortify his contention, but I shall content myself to cite 
the utterances of but two. 

Prince Bismarck, the leading political philospher of Europe, and 
who infused life and soul into the dream of German unity, testi- 
fies to the glory of our country and the wisdom of our protective 
policy in the following language: 


marines, paid most of its dept Mare labor and homes to all the unemployed 
7 as fast as they cou terri 
tis iny deliberate judgment that the prosperity of I 
m lu n 
4 pe rae tha 


te 
stem of prot 
int where it is necessary to imitate the tariff system of the United States. 


The chosen ruler of 70,000,000 of freemen, who thoroughly real- 
jzes the exacting duties of his high station and most keenly feels 
the tremendous weight of responsibility upon him, charged as he 
is with the trust of delivering this distressed and burdened coun- 
try from the bondage and ruin of free trade, President McKinley, 
^vho though much younger in years and experience than many of 
hiscontemporaries, is the most perfect master of politicaleconomy 
and governmental science in this generation, has engraved these 
felicitous words on the tablet of American history: 
eory. I believe in it and 


nt and test ity; out of it comes the greatest gains to the peo- 
„the grea’ comtorte thes masses, the widest encouragement for manly 

tions, the best and largest rewards for honest efforts, and a dignitying 
and elevating 3 upon which the safety and purity and permanency 
of our political system depends. 


We now have the convincing testimony that protection is the 
science of fact and not of assumption, the verdict of test and not 
‘a vagary of speculation. ttt 

The pending bill commands my admiration, confidence, and 
support in that it is a marked advancement of the protection 
‘standard, a most signal improvement of the protective system, 
peus from growing intelligence and enlarged experience, and 

all its adjustments is formulated to meet the present grievous 
'and humilating conditions. 

I shall vote for the pending bill because it is the selection of the 
best and the fittest, guaranteeing an equality of benefits to all sec- 
tions and classes; because it will throw safeguards around the 
weak, extend a hand of deserved help to the struggling, and 
kindle new hopes in the hearts of despair; because it will attract 
by the opportunities and possibilities it will open up to human 
exertion, not the pauperism, scum, and riffraff, but the best labor 
and intellect of all lands; because it will stimulate the productive 
energies and intellectual forces of our own nation; because it will 
be an unfailing guaranty against the large harvest of and 
disasters that our country has experienced in every departure 
from the sound principles of free government; because it will 
maintain our honor, credit, and independence, and secure im- 
munity from the perils of foreign influence; because it will arm 
our own industries and capital against the invasion of foreign 
labor and wealth; because its reciprocity clause, insuring fair 
and not free trade, the invention of the most richly dowered in- 
tellect that ever graced the galaxy of American statesmen, will 
enlarge our commerce and conquer the domain of the seas; be- 
cause it will insure protection against the iron barons of England, 
the lumber forests of Canada, the wheat fields of Russia, India, 
and the Mediterranean, the flock masters of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Australia, and China, and the cotton kings of Egypt 
and other countries, where British capitalists have opened wide 
areas for the production of cotton for the main purpose of de- 
stroying the industry in the United States; because it will arrest 
the decay that is ravenously feeding upon the strength of the 
Laer and rectify the disorders and evils that are bringing 

able reproach upon our name; because it will be a godsend 

to the South, torn and shredded by the storms of war and wrecked 
in fortune, bringing her compensation for all her past woes and 
misfertunes; because it is warranted and positively demanded by 
the needs of a depleted occasioned by the havoc of 
Democratic “ tariff reform," and because I am firmly convinced 
that if the present un wise and inadequate revenue law is allowed 
to remain on our statute books the country in a few years will 
be completely overwhelmed in financial chaos and anarchy and 
masses reduced to the helpless and hopeless degradation of the 
West classes in despotic Europe, 


The Tariff. 


A borrowed “surplus” is a liability rather than an asset. It is a bad corner 
stone for the edifice of business jx ensis 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March. 23, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. CHarRMAN: We have thus far in this debate repeatedly 
heard the same inquiries that have been made by our opponents 
ever since the election: Why did not 5 imme- 
diately upon the election of Major McKinley?” e other day 
when the rule was adopted limiting the time of this debate we 
heard appeals from the Spposition to give them more time. They 
said in substance: We have an abundance of time; we have met 
here in the middle of March and we can stay all summer.” So 
with one breath they ask us, Why don't you hurry up your pros- 
— ” and with the next they say, Give us abundant time for 

Mr, 


; there is no hurry.’ 

. Chairman, the situation is too serious for any very long- 
continued debate. They ask us to open the mills" promptly, 
but to be as slow as possible about the legislation which is needed 
to accomplish that much-desired result. To open the mills we 
must repeal the bill that closed them. They want the cure, but 
want to delay takingthe medicine. We can not control the move- 
ments of the tariff bill after it passes from this House, but we can 
emphasize to the country the necessity for prompt action, as 

y as may be consistent with the prudent consideration of the 
bill that is now before us. The national situation presents a two- 
fold problem. First, there is a question of revenue, and second, 
a question of currency. Iam one of that number who have faith 
to believe that with a sound condition of our revenue system there 
will be little difficulty in our currency. 

In fact, it is by no means sure that when the breach in the 
Treasury is repaired the currency question will not disappear. 

The 1 that has grown up since 1862 never saw any cur- 
rency that was not founded upon the national Treasury, either 
directly or indirectly. The currency system of this country has 
had asolvent Treasury to back it; and when the prop of the sol- 
vency of the Treasury was withdrawn we had a panic, doubts 
arose as to our paper money, gold was withdrawn, and our ob- 
ligations sent from abroad in order to draw our gold from us 
before we should change our standard of value to the silver basis. 
During the existence of the Wilson bill, or rather during the forty- 
eight months of the past Administration, the revenues of the 
nation have been short of its expenditures every month but six. 
Out of forty-eight months forty-two have shown an inadequate 
revenue, en the paper or credit currency of the country was 
no longer backed up with a solvent Treasury, we would naturally 
epet to find, and we did find, doubt and nncertainty. 

e have heard much about a currency founded upon the faith 
of a t nation, but our recent experience has taught us again 
the lesson that faith must be made manifest by works. The com- 
mercial world may have faith in the credit of a nation, but that 
faith is greatly strengthened by abundant assets in the nation's 
treasury and the existence of revenue laws that will keep up the 
supply from legitimate sources. There must be other methods of 
maintaining the reserve than the borrowing of money. <A bor- 
rowed ‘‘ surplus" is a bad corner stone for the edifice of business 
confidence. Borrowed money may be ** revenue" within the busi- 
ness teachings of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McMiLLIN], 
but the practical financiers of the world look rather at the liabili- 
ties created than the assets realized in a transaction of that sort. 

The of receipts and expenditures of the Treasury are 
looked for by the public with the same interest as the market re- 
ports. We have a national currency, and we must have sound 
national finances upon which to base it. 

The entire revision of our whole currency system is urged by 
many people; but the present debate is not a proper occasion for 
that discussion. With insufficient revenues a nation is not put in 
a position to change its financial system or standard of value. 

en the health of the Treasury is restored by a revenue sufficient 

to prevent the monthly deficit of from $1.000,000 to $6,000,000, 

then the subject of a revision of our currency system can be taken 

up, and we will then be able to see how far the money question 
will remain as a present factor in the problem. 

"The American people would feel no regret if it should disappear 

altogether, The endless chain," which was the nightmare of 
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the last Administration, will at least cease to exist, because its 
most important link, the deficit, will be broken. 

The proposed Dingley bill is a Republican measure, moderate in 
its provisions, but drawn upon unmistakable protective lines. It 
is drawn in the light of our recent experiences. The Wilson bill 
is in many respects also a protective law, but it is unfortunately 
founded upon the vicious ad valorem system, so subject to fraud 
and abuse. When the tariff gaty depends wholly upon value, the 
importer is tempted to invoice the goods at a very low rate; but 
before the goods reach the consumer their true value is exacted. 
They are undervalued for the custom-house only. The Dingley 
bill attempts to apply specific duties, as far as pene andthus do 
away with this source of perpetual fraud and deceit. 

As an illustration of the effects of the ad valorem system, we find 
that the customs reports showed a very large balance of trade in 
favor of this country at the very time when we were shipping 
much gold to Europe. No doubt other causes also influenced the 
export of gold, but the large shipments of the precious metals dem- 
onstrated that the apparent balance of trade in our favor was not 
real. The goods imported were undervalued, as they always are 
when the duties are not made be cage 

And thus the balance of trade is made to appear very much 
more favorable than it is in fact. 

The title of the Wilson bill is An act to reduce taxation, to 
rovide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes.” 
t failed to provide revenue," but it has effected “other pur- 

s ” in a manner not at all satisfactory to the American people. 

he McKinley bill was condemned before trial, and now its author 

is made President of the United States. The Wilson bill has been 

condemned after trial, and its author has been made president— 
of a college. 

The Dingley bill has the benefit of a good title, It is a bill to 
„provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States." 

The child that is well named at its christening has already a 
good start in life. 

When Mr. Cleveland brought forward the tariff issue by his 
celebrated message in 1887, his complaint was that there was a 
surplus in the Treasury: In 1893 how gladly would he have wel- 
comed a return of that surplus. That message was full of theory. 
Pe subsequent pages of its author's history are full of instractive 

acts. 

We ought to be able to frame a good tariff bill now. We have 
had the experience of two bills framed upon entirely different 
theories, and we need not go far back into our national history 
to ascertain the workings of the two bills. 

Mr. Cleveland, in his message in 1887, directed our attention to 
the markets of the world," and his delusive promise of that mar- 
ket has led to much misery. 

The ** home market" is a tangible and real thing. It has been 
thrown away in the vain hope of getting something better some- 
where else. The opponents of protection point to the fact that 
the last four months of the McKinley bill showed a great falling 
off of the revenues. 

Importers naturally held back their goods, awaiting the enact- 
ment of the new law. 

The next two months will show the direct converse of this Pu 
osition. Importers will take their goods out of bond and the 
last days of the Wilson bill will be much better than the first. 

Nothing in this life will be so becoming to that bill as the 
leaving of it. Even now, the gentleman froin Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER] has beguu to point to these increasing revenues as 
evidence that the "Wilson bill is an adequate revenue measure, 
and the gentleman from California [Mr. MAGUIRE] is already 
prophesying that prosperity is about to come in the natural order 
of events, and that when it comes it will not be due tothe Dingley 
bill, but in spite of it. He says that good times always follow 
hard times, and as we have had hard times, of course, “there is a 

time coming." We will at least hope that this bill may 
assist the good times in arriving on schedule time. 

The country is ready for good times, and will hail their arrival 
by whatever route they may come. 

In 1892 we were told by the platform of the Democratic party 
that the protective-tariff poucy fostered no industry but that of 
the sheriff, implying that the gone new tariff legislation would 
be inimical to the business of that officer. But the sheriffs were 
the only people in this country who had no reason to regret the 

assage of the new legislation. Their business has not suffered 

D the passage of the Wilson bill. They alone will mourn its 


repeal. 

Bince the change of base of General McClellan from the Rappa- 
hannock to the James there has been no such sudden shifting of 
issues as we beheld last fall. 

The prosperous condition of the country in 1892 was wholly ig- 
E yp and the hard lines of 1896 were all attributed to the crime 

1873." 

The party in power had won a victory in 1892 upon a revision 

of the tariff, in which they even declared all protective laws 


unconstitutional, but in 1896 they went back twenty-three years 
for a new issue, to divert the attention of the American people 
Írom the living present. i 

We were told in 1892 that what we needed was free trade and 
cheap things. In 1896 the same gentlemen who in 1832 had 
preached free trade and cheapness changed their tactics. They 
wanted free silver and dear things. ‘‘ Free silver and high prices” 
was the cry. Instead of offering us the markets of the world” 
they tendered us the markets of Asia," and the employers of la- 
bor were asked to join in the movement that would enable them 
to pay their workmen in 50-cent dollars, whilst on the other hand 
the workingmen wereassured that their dollar would be justas good 
asever. And the gentleman who filled the Executive chair from 
1893 until the 4th of March, 1897, seems to have found himself 
without any friends in the regular organization of the party that 
elevated him to power. I sat here lust night for several hours 
and listened to torrents of abuse and invective from the opposi- 
tion side of this Chamber, from Populists and Democrats alike, 
and not one kind word was said in behalf of the only man who 
has carried the Democratic ty into power in the last genera- 
tion. Every word against him was cheered, and the Populist 
fresh from that party—the Populist who supported that party in 
1892—was cheered more loudly by the alleged Democrats than the 
members of their own mur hy was this? 

Mr. GREENE. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr.LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENE. To what Populist do you allude who voted for 
Mr. Cleveland in 1892? 

Mr. LACEY. I have not alluded to any Populist who voted for 
Mr. Cleveland in 1892. Jam calling attention to the fact that men 
who were too good to vote for him in 1892 are the saints now re- 
ceived into the Democratic party of 1897. 

Mr. GREENE. That is a reform! 

Mr. LACEY. The men who abused the Democratic party in 
1892 became its leaders in 1896. What was left for the Ex Dem- 
ocrat, the scund-money Democrat, in the last election? Well, I 
am reminded of an incident that is said to have occurred out in 
my friend's own State last fall. A young sound-money Democrat 
went to see his best girl” and found her“ sitting up” with a Pop- 
ulist He went to his next-best girl and found her similarly en- 
gaged with another Populist. Populists were plentiful last fall, 

e then tried his third-best girl and found her in the same situa- 
tion. Then he went sadly out, and as he went he heard the church 
belisringing. He concluded he would go and seek for comfort at 
the prayer meeting. When he got there, they called on him to 
par He held up his hands and said: O, Lord, we come to 

hee because we have no other place to go." [Laughter.] Thus 
the sound-money Democrat last year found himself with no good 
place to go except into the ranks of the one party under whom we 
enjoyed universal prosperity during a third of a century, and he 
came to us and we welcomed him. We hope to make such a good 
return for his confidence as will keep him with us in the future. 
We of to bring back the prosperity which has been lost. 

Mr. HANDY. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HANDY. Did the gold Democrats who came to the Repub- 
lican party last fall materially assist that party in carrying the 
election? 

Mr. LACEY. Ishould think they did. 

Mr. HANDY. Now, one other question: Is it not a pretty hard 
return for the Republican party to make to the gold Democrats to 
turn around now and give them such a tariff bill as this? [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. LACEY. The gold Democrat—and I am thankful to the 
gentleman from the Blue Hen State" for his suggestion—the 
gold Democrat has no such hostility to the Republican tariff bill 
now as he had in 1892. He has tried a tariff biil of his own party. 
[opnan on the Republican side.] He is glad to be relieved 

rom the incubus under which the country has suffered and which 
has led so large a portion of the Democratic party to throw itself 
into the embrace of Western and Southern Populism, as it did 


year. 

Mr. COCHRAN cf Missouri. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say that the gold Democrats do not now object to a protective 
tari 


Mr. LACEY. The gold Democrats are wonderfully silent. 
They are willing to allow the present Administration to T its 
own methods. We have heard no protest from them. They 
neither asked nor expected us to abandon our well-known prin- 
ciples when they came to our aid. In fact, I believe that more 
Democrats came to us on the tariff, after the experience,of the 
last four years, than did so on the money question itself, although 
they were hardly frank enough to say so on all occasions. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. COCH of Missouri. If the gold Democrats have now 
swallowed the McKinley tariff, having already swallowed Mr. 
Sherman's financial doctrines, I ask the gentleman whether they 
are not now pretty good Republicans? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. LACEY. Well, sir, the swallowing capacity of a portion 
of the Democratic party—the party that swallowed Bryan and 
Tom Watson last year—certainly can not be questioned. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 1am glad to say that there was at least a con- 
siderable portion of that party that had the manhood and patriot- 
ism to stand byme United States of America; and last night 
when I heard . Cleveland denounced I could not help but feel 
that he was denounced more for what he did in maintaining law 
and order than even for what he did in sustaining the solvency of 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I passed through the city of Chicago during the 
riot, a few years ago, and I saw railway trains burning on the 
tracks loaded with the products of the State of Iowa, the State of 
Nebraska, loaded with the products of Minnesota, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and all the States of the great Northwest, and around the 
smoldering embers I saw the United States soldier, the bluecoat, 
standing there, who had been sent to the scene to restore the peace 
as against anarchy and lawlessness. And for this, more than any- 
thing else, has Mr. Cleveland been denounced and criticised on 
the floor of this House and in certain portons of this country. 
All honor to him, sir, for the noble stand he took on that occasion. 
[Applause.] 

I have not often found it in my line to praise Mr. Grover Cleve- 
land. Ihave not agreed with him in his policy in the past. But 
it is certainly a sad spectacle to behold in this age his own party 

Sor Mae and denouncing him for enforcing the law of the 
Jand. y should he be condemned for upholding thelaw? An- 
archy is the creed of Moloch. 

- Mr. Chairman, our attention was called this morning by the 
pacen from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] to the fact that in the 

nate in the last Congress there was introduced and passed a 
resolution to take away from the Secretary of the Treasury the 
privilege of the issuance of Government bonds; and that the Re- 
publican party in this House, when the matter was brought before 
them, refused to give their consent to the passage of that resolu- 
tion, and thus failed to signalize their denunciation of the system 
of issning the bonds of the United States in time of peace. The 
Republican party has not attacked the last Administration for 
the issuance of Government bonds. They criticised the manner 
of their issue and they have attacked, and attack now, the policy 
which rendered the issuance of Government bonds on the one 
hand, or national bankruptcy on the other, the alternative which 
inevitably faced us. 

We have attacked the methods and the governmental principles 
advocated by our friendson the other side of the House which made 
this bond issue absolutely necessary. We have attacked the law 
that rendered the sale of Government bonds in time of peace a 
necessity; but we did not attack and have never assailed the last 
Administration for the issuance of the bonds themselves. Noth- 
ing lay between this country and absolute insolvency except the 
issue of the bonds. In the convention which framed the Federal 
Constitution a gentleman offered an amendment providing that 
the standing army of the United States should never ex 5,000 
men. General Washington rose and moved an amendment pro- 
viding that no invading army should ever exceed 3,000 men 

aughter]; and this proposition to do away with bonds and at 
the same time maintain the law which rendered their issuance nec- 
essary is just as absurd as the jocular motion made by the father 
of our country over a hundred years ago. I am surprised, there- 
fore, Mr. Chairman, that a gentleman of the ability of my friend 
from Missouri should áttack the Republican party for refusing to 
5 the Democratic Administration for the issuance of 

onds, 

But, sir, we have had a good deal of discussion throughont the 
country and on this floor with reference to the income tax. We 
have been entertained by the novel proposition that we should sit 
in judgment upon the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
that instead of passing a tariff bill to restore the revenues of the 
country and to restore the solvency of the Treasury, we should 
instead try the various judges of that court, and determine in all 
seriousness which of them, if either, changed his mind with ref- 
e to that great question, and whether the decision they ren- 

ered was right or wrong, constitutional or otherwise. But, sir, 
with that question we have nothing whatever to do. That court 
is a coordinate branch of the Government. It has done what it 
believed to be its duty. The law has been declared unconstitu- 
tional. In enacting this law we should keep within the Constitu- 
tion. Not the Constitution as expounded on this floor, but as de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. 

But it has been claimed that if that portion of the Wilson bill 
had been held valid and had been executed, it would have pro- 
duced revenue enough for current expenses. It has been claimed 
time and again during the debate that if the revenues from the 
enforcement of the income tax had not been cut off by the decision 
of the Supreme Court the bill would have been adequate for the 
maintenance of the specie reserve at all times, or at least that the 
bill would have met the ordinary e of the Government 


thread is this proposition based! We have at hand the income 
reports of one year under the operation of the income-tax law be- 
foreit was declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court; and I read from the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for the year 1895, on page 191, where it is stated that in- 
come taxes were returned to the extent only of $15,943,748.69. I 
grantthat in view of the litigation then pending in the courts 
some corporations failed to make their returns. I concede that 
some individuals took the chances of paying 50 per cent as a pen- 
alty for a failure to return the amount of their incomes for the 
past year. But the total amount could not have been greatly in 
excess of the amount actually returned. 

I know that Mr. Carlisle, then Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
cheerful way insisted that the revenues would have gained to the 
extent of $30,000,000 from that source. But there is nothing tan- 
gible upon which to base that claim. The returns for the whole 
I were less than $16,000,000, as shown by the official reports. 

will not analyze these income-tax returns, but will point ont, as 
showing its inequality, one peculiar fact. Georgia and Iowa each 
have the same population and eleven Representativesin Congress. 
The income tax reported for Iowa was $147,793.75, whilst that of 
Georgia was only $112,993.74, or about 25 per cent less than that of 
Iowa. Now, what is the condition with which we are brought face 
to face? The deficit in the Treasury, by comparisonof the receipts 
and expenditures for the year 1893, is shown to be $43,000,000 and 
over; for 1894 it was $61,000,000; for 1895, $35,000,000, and for 1896 
it shows a deficit of more than $50,000,000. If, therefore, you 
allow this $30,000,000income tax, the utmost that has been claimed 
by the most sanguine friends of that measure, it would still leave 

e many millions of dollars short of what is required to 
carry on the operations of the Government. 

Under a protective-tariff system, reasonably constructed, the 
first Presidential Administration under Democratic control passed. 
through four years securely with a solvent Treasury, and Mr. 
Cleveland paid during the four years of his first Administration 
$341,448,449 upon the national debt. In the four years of Mr. 
Harrison's Administration, under the same law or under the 
McKinley bill, which took the place of the law of Mr. Cleveland's 
first term, there was pue $236.527,666 on the national debt. He 
paid $100,000.000 less than Mr. Cleveland, for the simple reason that 
the pension list had been largely increased by the act of 1890, and by 
reason of the liberal pension laws of the Republican party. But 
under the last Administration the bonded debt has increased 
$262,315,400, with an annual increase in the interest charge of 
over $10,000,000. 

The following table will show the monthly deficits from July, 
1893, down to and including February, 1897, and also the sum total 
of the annaal deficits for four years: 


Excess of expenditures and receipts of the United States, by months, 


— 
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without the necessity of issuing bonds. But upon what a slender Do zs 
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Excess of expenditures and receipts of the United States, etc.—Continued. 
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Under a protective policy, with the McKinley bill, and with the 
act of 1883, which preceded it, the two Administrations paid 
nearly $600,000,000 upon our national debt in the eight years from 
1889 to 1897. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman permit me in that connection 
to ask him one question? 

Mr. LACEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Under the statement made ue chairman of the 
committee [Mr. DINGLEY], it is estimated that this bill will bring 
in annually $113,000,000 more of revenue than the Wilson bill. 

Mr. LACEY. No; it is not. It is estimated that if it does not 
check importations to some extent, it will bring in that amount, 
but that is assuming that non will import as much into this 
country under the Dingley bill as they would have imported under 
the Wilson bill. 

Mr.COX. Yes. 

Mr. LACEY. Of course thatis not a correct assumption at all, 
antl the chairman of the committee makes a proper allowance for 
that. 


dup SRAN NON. It depends also upon the prompt passage of 
is bill. 
Mr. COX. I 


suppose "bie will agree that it will realize some- 
thing like a hundred million dollars annually in excess of what is 
brought in by the Wilson bill. Now, your deficit is about $20,- 
000,000 annually. What is the object in raising eighty, ninety, 
or one hundred millions more when you do not need more than 
twenty millions more? 

Mr. LACEY. In the first place, the gentleman asks a question 
founded on an erroneous assumption. He says the deficit is $20,- 
000,000 a year. The deficit last year was $50,249,326, or more than 
two and one-half times as much as the amount stated by my friend 
from Tennessee. 

It is not necessary in this debate to attempt to prove that the 
recent experiment of so-called tariff reform has not proven satis- 
factory. Failures in business will occur and misfortunes will 
come under any system, but the evidence points without contro- 
versy to better times in our country when the protective system 
has fon fully recognized than when the opposite policy has pre- 
vailed. I will not go back into remote history, but I have com- 
ield a statement o f the liabilities of failing debtors during the 
four years which have just closed, and also during the previous 
four years of General Harrison's Administration. 

For the latter four years the amount increased nearly 50 per 
cent, as compared with that of the Harrison period. 


Total liabilities of failing debtors in the United States during Harrisons and 
Cleveland's Administrations. 
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But notwithstanding our recent experiences, we are again re- 
galed with the old saws of the past. 
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We are gravely told that we propose ‘‘to make people rich and 
happy bytaxing them." This hoary-headed phrase has done duty 
in many a free-trade campaign. 

We are also told that the proposed bill will immediately increase 
the pues of everything, and therefore it will be an injury to the 
people. 

The same speakers who last fall were proposing to double the 
price of everything by changing the standard of value and who 
shouted “ free silver and high prices“ are now engaged in warning 
us that an increase in praes is a dangerous thing. 

The issue between the two parties is a very simple as well as a 
very ancient one. 

Our forefathers in 1789 set the wheels of this Government in 
operation. The first bill they passed was an act defining the kind 
of an oath that should be taken by United States officials, and it 
provided that Congressmen and other Federal officers should swear 
to support the Constitution. Many of the members of that First 
Congress had sat as members of the convention that framed the 
Constitution. Thesecond actof that First Congress was a protect- 
ive-tariff bill, and it recited in the preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary for the support of the Government, for the dis- 
charge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement and pro- 


tection of manufactures, that duties be levied on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported: Therefore, Be it enacted, etc. 


And yet, during the present debate, gentlemen have discussed 
the constitutional power of this Government to enact a tariff biil 
upon protective lines. 


it is a striking fact that the first Co that ever assembled 
should pass as its first law an act requi an oath to M coge the 
Constitution of the United States, and then, in the next bill, pro- 


ceed to violate it by enacting a protective-tariff law. But Presi- 
dent Wanbington celebrated the Fourth of July, 1789, by signing 
m iff law enacted upon the lines of the policy of Alexander 

But our opponents do now agree with us that there must be a 
tariff. An occasional member may be found, even representing 
an agricultural district, who thinks that all taxes should be re- 
pealed except the H. George single tax upon lands, but these 
gentlemen are few and hardly take themselves seriously. But we 
seem now to be nearly all agreed that there must be a tariff, and 
the simple question is upon What lines shall it be levied? Some gen- 
tlemen say that they will not object to incidental protection; that 
if the tarif should do any good that it should be incidental—notin- 
tentional; thatif it benefited the country they did not mean it. 

On the other hand, we n we mean to get some good out 
of the tariff if we can, and that if it does any good we intend that 


it should. 

The policy of the t billis to levy specific duties that can 
not be avoided by fraudulent undervaluations, and to lay such 
duties as far as can be done upon those things which come into 
competition with our own products. The policy of the opposition 
is to permit those products which compete with ours to come in 
free, and to levy duties on those things which we do not produce. 

The policy of this bill is to tax the products which come from 
countries where wages are lower than in America, and, while rais- 
ing revenue for the Government, to 1 5 the laboring man in 
the United States at the same time. e bill may be defective in 
some of its schedules, and I trust these defects may be amended; 
but the bill is free from all sectional lines. It knows no East or 
West, no North or South. It returns to the policy of reciprocity, 
which was so ruthlessly swept ty the a ilson bill. It pro- 
tects the products of the mine, the factory, and the farm, and at- 
tempts in good faith to give the American markets to the products 
of the toilers of the United States. 

The coal miners of this country were especially the object of 
solicitude by the Bryan party last fall. Every Populist in the 
Fifty-third Congress except one (Sibley, of Pennsylvania) voted 
for the Wilson bill to put coal on the free list, and the small duty 
of 40 cents a ton was put on by anamendment of the Senate, being 
only about half the rate of the McKinley bill. The Populists who 
voted for the Wilson bill which so greatly cripp:ed and injured 
the coal-mining business of this country were Baker of Kansss, . 
BELL of Colorado, Boen of Minnesota, Coffeen of Wyoming, Davis 
of Kansas, Denson of Alabama, Kem of Nebraska, McKeighan of 
Nebraska, Pence of Colorado, and JERRY SIMPSON of Kansas, and 
also W. J. Bryan, who claimed to be at least half Populist. And 

et these gentlemen attempted to hood wink the coal miners of the 
West into the belief that their interests were not involved in the 
issue of protection. Whatever success they may have had with 
the miners of the West, they utterly failed to deceive those who 
were engaged in digging coal in the Eastern States, where the com- 
tition of Nova Scotia coal was keenly felt. When the Wilson 
Bin passed, Harry Tucker and William J. Bryan bore Mr. Wilson 
from this Hall in triumph on their shoulders. But the miners of 
West Virginia did still better—they carried Mr. Wilson out of 
Congress altogether later on. 

The miners of the Eastern coal regions could not be deceived by 
the promised ‘‘cheap goods” under the Wilson bill nor by the 
promised cheap money” of the last Chicago platform. ey 
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never liked 55 pay, and 50-cent dollars were even worse 
than any scrip. e miners of the West can not prosper when 
the miners of the East are out of work. 

It is true that we have exported considerable coal to Canada 
from Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, but Canada levied a duty on it 
all at 60 cents a ton while we only placed a duty of 40 cents on the 
Nova Scotia coal. Our exports to Canada were mainly due to the 
hard times and low prices at home. 

No body of men in America are so ly interested in good 
money and protection as the coal miners. To cut their dollar into 
halves means to lower their scale of wages. To open the seacoast 
cities to the free importation of Nova Scotia coal on the East and 
British Columbia and Chinese coal on the West could not fail to 
injuriously affect the business of the coal miner, and whether the 
miner agrees with me as to the cause or not, he will not dispute 
the fact that the Wilson-bill period has been a hard one for every 
class.of American labor and especially for hisown. The putting 
out of the fires in the furnaces and factories has taken away the 
employment and wages of many a miner. As a West Virginia 
miner graphically put it, ** Coal miners have hard times when cattle 
and sheep eat the grass that grows on the cold roofs of the unused 
coke ovens of West Virginia." 

The campaign last fall was a shrewd one. Appeals were made 
to the prejudices of the workingmen of the country, and at first 
it seemed as if the scheme would succeed. But the sober second 
Seo came and the cause of sound money and protection tri- 
umphed. 

And now this Congress is promptly addressing itself to the task 
of framing legislation which will take account of the needs of the 
Treasury and the employment of the American people. 

The policy that we enact at the beginning of this Administra- 
tion be followed through the next four years, and the greatest 
century that the world has ever seen will soon pass away and we 
will turn to greet the rising sun of another hundred years. All 
true Americans will hope aA at m sun will rise nA naon 
again prosperous, upon happy homes, upon smoking shops an 
busy delde. upon capital an labor well employed, and t the 
dark clouds that now lower in the sky shall have passed away. 

Let us earnestly endeavor to frame such laws as will cause the 
closing years of the present Administration to be pointed to b 
all Americansas the model for the twentieth century. 1 


The Tariff. 
A tariff isa tax, and the consumer has it to pay, and the man who con- 
sumes most of the tected article pays the highest tax. 
Taxa’ in its analysis, is confiscation by the Government of the 
property the citizen for public purposes. Protection is authority indi- 

y conferred upon siness men to the property of 
8. 

Taxation is a burden. 
re 

SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We have been called together by the President 
of the United States in extraordinary session, and under arbitrary 
rules required to legislate in an extraordinary manner, to pass 
into law a bill framed solely in the interests of trusts and kindred 
combinations. The people had a right to expect that legislation 
would be in their interests, and, if possible, litt theioad of oppres- 
sion from their shoulders thatis now weighing them down. Butif 
we are to judge from the provisions of this bill, thearguments of its 
friends, and the unparalleled haste with whichit is being railroaded 
through this House, it is evident we are simply called together to 
ratify and confirm a scheme that was evolved just after the 
election last fall, at Canton, Ohio, a scheme of confiscation by which 
a certain class might enjoy rich rewards. In the light of events 
that have developed since the election of Mr. McKinley, we are 
enabled to divine the full scope and intent of those combinations 
who manipulate legislation in this country for private gain, Their 
3 are laid with skillful hands, both wide and deep. hold their 

ndiwork! No novice could frame a bill with such far-reaching 

visions as this one, that will so snccessfully deceive the millions 
the benefit of the few. 

Mr. Chairman. a reform in our financial system was the para- 
mount issue made by the people in the last campaign. They de- 
manded and expected that the money question would be settled 


before all others, but that question is now wholly ignored and set 
aside by the gold barons and the trusts, and now this bill to pro- 
tect the trusts is forced to the front over the protests of the peo- 
ple, and defiance hurled into their faces. Let us look back a few 
months and recall some of the deceptive promises and pledges 
made to the people by these protectionists, these men who depend 
upon trick legislation for their profits in business, and also the 
means employed by them for its consummation. First, the great 
apostle of protection and the champion of class 9 is 
sought out as their candidate for the Presidency. He having 
fallen under adverse financial circumstances a few years ,is 
now resurrected and placed upon his financial feet by the benefi- 
ciaries of protective tariff laws. He was carefully groomed and 
provided with all the money that was necessary to organize a 
nominating machine in all the States. That machine was so fear- 
fully constructed that it run over all opposition. The distin- 
guished Speaker of this House, Mr. REED, Senator ALLISON, Sen- 
ator CuLLOM, and Vice-President Morton, with all their prestige, 
influence. and power, were unable to resist this purchased Mc- 
Kinley machine. All opposition was swept out of the field like 
pr ity under a gold standard. The triumph of money in the 

of the 1 was complete. These old-time Repub- 
licans were told to get out of the way, that they were not orthodox, 
and could not be trusted to force u the country the climax of 
MeKinleyism. None but the most ing protectionists would be 
allowed in power. 

The friends of this bill, without the least effort at concealment, 
now declare that their purposes are to increase taxation and pro- 
tection, leaving the masses of the people without any relief from 
their bere 8 condition. No promises except to the protection- 
ists are to be redeemed. In this debate we have never heard one 
of these protectionists asking for a reduction of taxation ora 
reduction in the expenses of the Government. The President in 
his message to this Congress does not even refer to the gasson 
of economy or the reduction of taxation; he simply asks for more 
money to foster extravagance and pay bounties to his financial 
indorsers, But, Mr. Chairman, we should not expect him to do 
80, for that would destroy the only basis for protection. Without 
extravagance, protection would be a failure, hence a billion-dollar 
Congress must be had. This law of protection, giving such vast 


bounties to a small class of ple at the expense of all other 


classes, is a frand, as the world knows, and it has to be tu- 
ated in a surreptitious way and h about with ail the ropie 
ive the masses, until the 


try of the demagogne in order to 
fraud is fully consummated. 

Time alone, however, can fully demonstrate the effect of this 
bill. The trusts and corporations have full control of a majority 
of this Congress, and the oppression of the taxpayer is ay limited 
by their avarice I feel very certain that if this bill should become 
a law it will not raise as mach revenue as the present law for the 
Treasury. But I am certain that it will raise a much greater sum 
for the pockets of the protected. 

Mr. Chairman, a great economic question like this, permeatin 
every community in this vast country, involving the materi 
interests of 70,000,000 of people, whose welfare and rights are 
mutual, can not be settled upon a basis so narrow and partisan as 
this bill presents. The American people, who have been born and 
reared in the belief that legislation should be just and equitable 
to all, will be amazed when the intent and purposes of this bill are 
tany understood. Gentlemen may make arguments that are en- 
tirely satisfactory to themselves, they may cite as precedents for- 
mer vicious statutes to sustain their special partisan demands, 
they may contend that it is right to give one class of our business 
men an advantage over all other classes by legal enactment, they 
may show that former Congresses have violated the letter and 
di. of the Constitution in dealing out these ial privileges, 

y may insist on the revival of the o!d Federal doctrine that it 
is necessary to make one class of our people rich that they may 
take care of the poor, they may charge that Grover Cleveland was 
a Democrat and a deficiency was created under his Administration, 
but I do not think that the credulity of the people can be further 
played with and used to sustain this doctrine; in fact, I know that 
there is a widespread sentiment against it. There can be no per- 
manentadjustment of this question upon such unfair conditions 
as long as the people have a right to be heard. Thirty years of 
false and pernicious legislation, under the pretense that the Con- 
stitution gives sufficient authority to tax the whole people for the 
benefit of a certain class, is not binding upon the people or their 
representatives to-day, and no man who has determined to be just 
to the le who sent him here will regard such precedents and - 
vote for this bill. Members who fancy that long-standing viola- 
tions of the Constitution can be plead in justification for their 
support of this measure is a matter entirely between them and 
their constituents. However, I think there will be a day of reck- 
oning hereafter. 

I arraign no man for honest convictions. I would be glad to 
have the ity of voting for some measure that would give 
immediate relief to the toiling millions; but, gentlemen, I can not 
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see one ray of hope for them in this bill. It simply proposes to tax 
the American people $112,000,000 more annually. Our ability as 
a nation has been put to the extreme test in the last eight years of 
raising sufficient revenue to support the Government under the 
M.Kinley bill, as well as the Wilson bill The last year under 
the operations of the McKinley tariff the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment exceeded the revenue $69,000,000, and the last year of the 
Wilson, bill the deficit was $26,000,000. Contrasting these two 
measures, the Republicans of this House, by their Are ling with 
figures, can not hypnotize the masses and give relief to the people 
by the demagogy of this bill. Such a hypothesis should be an 
insult toallintelligence. This, however, is no new doctrine of the 
votectionist, to pretend to tax the people into prosperity. They 
have always invited the lawmaking power to go outside of the 
Federal Constitution and regard their clamor and private interests 
as thetrue basis of legislation, and thus protect them from foreign 
"competition, so that they could force the consumer to pay them 
an increased price for the goods that they produce. 

We are now told that this bill is laden with prosperity and will 
bring joy to the idle workman, the farmer of this country, and fill 
the Treasury with gold. It has been conceded by all parties from 
the commencement of this Government to the present time, except 
a few beneficiaries of protection, that it was the fixed purpose of 
the anthors of this Government to give to all men in all depart- 
ments of trade and business an equal chance in the race of life. 
The existence of republican government must necessarily be 
short unless this rule is strictly carried out. It must be admitted 
by the friends of this bill that it is solely in the interest of a class, 
and that a very small class, not 3 per cent of our population. It 
is to be regretted that private gain and corporate greed are to be 
made the sole basis of all this legislation; that a special session of 
Congress can be called at their command, and at their dictation. 
ane at the expense of the nation, to advance their private interests 
only. 

We are told by the trusts and the protectionists that we must 
pass this bill and take up no other legislation, that the trusts may 

ave prosperity; that the masses of the people are all doing well 
enough. Just let them alone; let Congress adjourn and go home. 
and let the gold standard and protectioncontinue their deadly work 
on the toiling millions. Gentlemen, can this Congress afford to 
ignore theinterests of the people who produce the material wealth 
of this country and so legislate that trusts, syndicates, and cor- 
porations may acquire fortunes not earned? The distribution of 
wealth by law in a free country does not consist and can not be 
maintained. Can any fair-minded representative hope to per- 
petuate our present form of government with such laws in force? 
Are we charged by our constituents to legislate for capital alone, 
or for both labor and capital? Iam not aware of any authority 
orright under the Constitution or by any oath to make any such 
distinction. This bill, however, in every word and in avery line, 
asks us to abandon the toiling people who sent us into this Cham- 
ber and enact a law that will continue a system of spoliation that 
has already paralyzed the wealth producers of untold millions. 

Mr. Chairman, if there were no other influence than conscience 
to restrain members, that alone would seem sufficient to cause 
them to calla halt. But no; at every session of Congress the grip 
of avarice is sought to be more firmly fastened upon the throats 
of-the people. In all this debate so far no member has dared to 

ive the real reason why a protective tariff should be continued. 

he honest and frank demands of the manufacturers of lumber, 
recently before the Committee on Ways and Means, areto be com- 
mended to most of those who ask for protection under false pre- 
tenses. They come squarely to the front and speak out. ey 
say what they want and why baa want it. qeg do not come 
with a hypocritical plea, saying they want a tariff for the poor 
laboring man, but they demand protection because others get it 
and they want their share of the plunder. I here insert a letter 
sent me by the National Lumber Convention, which has its office 
in this city. This letter clearly discloses the purposes of a pro- 


tective tariff: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 23, 1897. 

Dran Stn: We have taken the liberty of sending you under the frank of 
Hon. W. S. Linton a copy of that section of the tariff hearings by the Ways 
and Means.Committee of Congress relating to the lumber Interests of the 
country, and we do so under the belief that the welfare of this the largest 
of all our great manufacturing industries, whether m by the amount 
of inves os mere value of annual products, number of men employed, or 
the amount of wages paid, still much the largest of our great industries, 
must be of some interest to all our legislators, and any facts relating thereto 
can be of no small importance. 

May we draw attention to the fact that in asking for $2 per thousand for 
rough lumber we are confining ourselves to a moderate “revenue-only " tax 
of less than 20 per cent, in great contrast to the uests of our friends the 
coal miners, iron manufacturers, or agriculturists, in what seems to us their 
fair and just requests for a “ protective tariff.“ running from 33 per cent to 
100 per cent and in some instances still higher rates, but which the conserva- 
tism of a large portion of our numbers restrains us from asking, although all 
agreeing that n still higher rate would, in our case as in theirs, ‘be better for 
our own individual interests? 


Very truly, 


A. H. WINCHESTER, 
For Executive Committee. 


You can see they want us to give them $2 per thousand, not for 
the men who supply the logs or the men who work in the mill, 


but for their ‘‘ own individual interest.” This isa very polite let- 
ter asking me to vote a tax on 200,000 people in my district, not 
one of whom gets one cent of this protection. Our forest reserves 
are being destroyed too rapidly as itis. Why should encourage- 
ment be placed upon such destruction by the imposition of high 
protective duty? Suppose a small amount of lumber is imported 
from Canada; is not the result the preservation of part of our own 
limited forest domain until the time when it will be more valuable? 
Instead of placing a premium upon the destruction of our forests 
whose preservation is so desirable for reasons relating to climate 
and rainfall, the Government should rather undertake to main- 
tain a forest reserve. It is said that high duties on lumber area 
benefit to the workingmen. This I deny, however. Let it be re- 
membered that the only importation of lumber is from Canada, 
and while it is desired to levy a duty on such importations, there 
is nothing to prevent the Canadian workmen from coming across 
the border into American lumber camps. 

High protective duties on lumber would mean higher prices to 
the consumer, with little benefit to anyone but millionaire lum- 
bermen, who have already made fortunes out of the business. 
Lumber is a commodity that should be as cheap as possible in 
order to encourage building. This would encourage labor and 
benefit the consumer. It has been an enigma for many years with 
the people who are not familiar with the modern methods of 
legislation how such partial and unjust laws can get through 
Congress when there are sixty-nine men that do the protecting 
and only one man gets the protection— when sixty-nine votes 
should be recorded on one side, whilst there can be but one re- 
corded on the other. In the earlier days of this Republic all the 
people trusted their chosen representatives to carry out their will 
and enact it into law, and it was done. But now every mem- 
ber here that is supposed to be in favor of class legislation is im- 
portuned and groomed by the agents, committees, and attorneys 
of the corporations, syndicates, and trusts that are seeking special 
privileges. Their attendance upon the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the sessions of Congress is as regular and prompt as 
the members themselves, They are here now, and hava een 
making out their schedule, fixing the per cent of protection on the 
articles they produce. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 14th day of last December, more than 
three months before this Congress was organized, a coterie of 
gentlemen got together and constituted themselves a committee 
of ways and means, and advertised to those who wanted the tariff 
laws changed by the next Congress to come and file their sched- 
ules of wants and arguments. 

Now, let us inquire how this bill got into existence. Certainly 
not by the authority of this House. It was not appointed by the 
Speaker of this Congress. If the statements of the newspapers 
are to be taken as true, the present chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means went to Canton, Ohio, last November and had a 
conference with Mr. McKinley, and they agreed that Mr. DING- 
LEY should go to work at once and prepare a bill for the next 
Congress, which would be called together in a short time after 
Mr. MeKinley's inauguration, and that a tariff bill would be 
ready and rushed through Congress. At the time this arrange- 
ment was made Mr. McKinley was not President, the electoral vote 
had not been counted, nor had he taken the oath of office. Inad 
always understood that revenue bills should originate in the 
House of Representatives here in Washington, not at Canton, 
Ohio. The committee 1 by this Congress has not had 
time to prepare a tariff bill, and if they had there has not been 
sufficient time afforded this House to consider a bill of 14 sched- 
ules, 163 pages, and 198 sections, proposed by the trusts and some 
of the members of this House now who were in a former Congress, 
Not one-fifth of the bill can be considered now at this hour. 

'The first special industries to be recognized by the coinmittee 
were the manufactures of chemicals and spirits and wines and 
other liquors, A large number of advocates were before the com- 
mittee, and without exception all asked for an increase of duty on 
the particular industry in which they were interested, and the 
got it; and they further insisted that the duty should be hanged 
from ad valorem to specific duties, and it was done. Next came 
the representatives of the Textile Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Cotton Yarn Spinners’ Association and asked to have the 
present law changed to suit their ideas of better profits, and it was 
done. They were exceedingly fearful that custom-house officers 
would not be honest and careful in fixing the value of goods, and 
they wanted ad valorem duties abolished and specific duties 
adopted, and that was done. 'The sugar and molasses schedule, 
with all of its 5 seems to be one of the subjects that 
can not be settled; but there is, however, one general feature upon 
which all the trusts do agree—that is, more protection and specific 
duties. Day after day these special beneficiaries of former pro- 
tective tariffs swarmed in upon the committee, filed their briefs, 
and made their arguments for more protection to them for the 
articles which they produced—wood manufactures, wood 9 
and paper, tobacco and cigars, animals, fish and meat, earthen- 
ware and glassware, iron, lead, and bituminous coal. 
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Most of the arguments made before the committee were purely 
selfish and some of them very amusing. There was one gentle- 
man, representing colored manufactures, who said the present 
duties were satisfactory, but if the duties were increased on 
chemicals, then he desired a relative increase on colors. These 
hearings before the Ways and Means Committee have demon- 
strated one fact, that the trusts and corporations are going to 
abolish ad valorem duties and adopt the specific method. Sucha 
change aifords additional opportunity to all those who wish to 
take advantage of the revenue laws in their own private interests. 
Ithink one of the most dangerous features of this bill is the change 
from an ad valorem to specific rate of duty. The experience in 
this country of more than one hundred years has demonstrated 
that the only correct and honest way to levy taxes is according to 
value. All the counties, States, and municipalities in this coun- 
try have no other method, and would not dare, in the face of the 
people, to adopt the specific system. Take, for example, flannels 
in Schedule K that weigh over 4 ounces per square yard. The 
specific duty is 44 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Now, suppose à panes of flannel is in the custom-house to be 
appraised and the duty fixed under this bill. They would weigh the 
package, and if it weighed 100 pounds, the specific duty would be 
$44, whether the flannel was worth $30 or $400. Take another 
case, here are 2 bales of shawls weighing 100 pounds each; one cost 
$1,0(0, and the other $100. Now, under the specific duties of this 
bill they are both taxed $44. The 50 per cent ad valorem duty is 
also placed upon them, but this does not equalize in any sense the 
tax or make it uniform. These specific duties fixed in this bill 
were a part of the original scheme. There is but one honest 
method of taxation, and that is to tax every species of property 
according to its value, not pepe es | to weight or size. One of 
the chief purposes of this Dingley bill is to establish specific duties, 
by which the power to defeat_competition and honest appraise- 
ment will be greatly enhanced, and the opportunity to practice 
fraud upon custom officers may be better secured. Whenever it 
is attempted to fix a tax without reference to the value of the 
article taxed, it is time for serious consideration by the people. 
If the real object of this bill were to raise revenue, the ad valorem 
method of fixing duties would not be questioned. 

Mr. Chairman, when cupidity and deception enter into a con- 
spiracy, they hold that the revenue laws should be made for their 
special benefit. And why not? They have been caressed and fed 
and nourished as infants of this Government so long that they 
now come swaggering into this Chamber with an imperial air, as 
though they had rights superior to other citizens of this Republic, 
and Senán that the Government divide the taxes of the people 
with them; that they are in full partnership with the Govern- 
ment. They set up this claim as a matter of right. Modesty is 
one of the lost arts with them. At every session of Congress 
they are here, hovering around this Capitol, like a flock of vul- 
tures, and here they remain until they secure what they want. 
They are unwilling to remain at home, like the farmer, the labor- 
ing man, the mechanic, and the merchant, and trust the chosen 
representatives of the people to make the revenue laws for the 
whole country. They regard Congress as a stockholders’ meeting. 
where they come to fix the market price of their products and 
revise their by-laws. Their past raids upon the Federal Treasury 
have been so successful in driving out competition that they are 
now enabled to number hundreds of trusts, syndicates, and cor- 
porations which bleed the people of hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year. 

I have no doubt that if this bill should become a law as it now 
stands it would still further augment their wealth and give them 
greater power. When these bounties are held out to them, like a 
benediction, who can reproach them for their invasions of these 
halls? All this plunder is given to them under the forms of law, 
as legalized booty, and they simply accept it without thanks. 
This custom that has grown up in the American Congress of 
allowing certain men and combinations of capital to have privi- 
leges and advantages in business, secured by law, that are not 
accorded to all the people is regarded by the majority here as 
axiomatic. Protection fosters a class of business men who are 
not required to depend upon the highest degree of business abil- 
ity for success, like those who are not protected. They simply 
have a protective tariff law to drive all competition away; then 
they fix the price on their own products to suit their own ideas of 
profit. Anybody can make money under these circumstances, 
and trusts and combinations have multiplied and exist to-day 
because of these advantages. and force high prices on the con- 
sumer. But we are reminded by the gentieman from New York 

Mr. Payne] that if we will protect home manufacturers from 

oreign competition, they will enter into competition with each 
‘other and reduce the price of their product to the consumer much 
lower than if they had the foreign competition. 

Mr. Chairman, such statements are not based upon any business 

rinciple and practical experience. Twenty years of business un- 
der such laws have fully demonstrated that it is not true. Some 
of our Republican friends who are mild advocates of this policy 
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tell us that they will do all that the laws of the Government can 


accomplish to break up and destroy trusts and combinations that 
impose upon the people; that they are not in favor of fostering 
trusts and giving them advantages not accordedtoall But at the 
same time they are in favor of protection, which is the mother of 
alltrusts, and of this bill, which is in all of its provisions the 
guardian and conservator of all trusts. This monster of the labor- 
ing man’s slavery is extending its power and tightening its grasp 
upon its victims in the ratio as protection is increased. It seems 
to me gentlemen are not fair in their contention when they insist 
upon more protection and less trusts. Statutes for protection are 
the only laws upon which a trust can stand; their life and exist- 
ence depend upon it. These settled and well-devised laws to fur- 
ther deceive the great mass of the people and despoil them of a 
large share of their hard earnings may seem strange and incred- 
ible to those who do not investigate, but the producers of wealth 
fee! the oppression in all departments of business and raise the cry 
of distress. The homes of the toiling millions seem to me the best 
places to gather data for the solution of this question, not the 
countingrooms of Wall street. 

Farmersand laborers are the burden bearers who make protection 
profitable. The source of inspiration for all this class legislation 
does not come from the producing masses; it comes from the boards 
of trade, the stock exchange, the gold gambler, the protective tariff 
league, the trusts and corporate councils. No other legislation is 
pressed upon the attention of Congress. There isno lobbying for 
anything else, and all their efforts are in order to disguise and con- 
ceal their ulterior p . They come here with the hypocritical 
plea upon their lips that their sole object in securing protective- 
tariff laws is for the benefit of the laboring manand farmer. Does 
any man of fair intelligence believe such statements to be honest, 
founded upon a single fact? Certainly not. All men know, who 
have given this doctrine of protection any thought, that the:r con- 
tention is not verified by results. They tell us that they want 
more protection to our American manufactures, so that higher 
wages may be paid tothe laboring man, so that higher prices may 
obtain with the farmer, that confidence and prosperity may be re- 
store1, that infant industries may be sustained, that home compe- 
tition may be had for the benefit of the consumer. 

This is no new doctrine to the American people. The British 
tories, at the inception of this Government, sought to ingraft this 
English system upon us. They insisted that this principle of pro- 
tection should be extended to a class, so that they could control 
all the wealth of the country, as they knew how to make money 
and control it. while the poor man did not know how to make 
money bnt did know how to work. So long as this country re- 
mains a Republic and equality of right obtains with its citizens, 
such laws will be met with undying opposition by every patriot 
of thisland. There is not a member upon this floor who will rise 
in his place and claim that protection is constitutional. In all 
cases, when put to the test in our courts, it has been decided un- 
constitutional In the absence of judicial support, its beneficiaries 
attempteto throw around its provisions a mist and fog that con- 
uae to deceive the people, and thus perpetuate ite ‘benefits to 
them. 

The American people have long since learned that the taxing 
power is one of the most convenient instruments, in the hands of 
bad and vicious men, to draw the wealth from the producers into 
the coffers of the protected that has ever been devised. This 
power was known to the despots of the Old World thousands of 
years ago. They exercised and forced it upon their subjects in a 
more open and fearless way than we do, but no less effective. 
They did not resort to stealth and deception to obtain their exac- 
tions. The king sent out a file of soldiers and collected whatever 
revenue he wanted from the people by the force of arms. The 
Committee on Ways and Means comes into this Honse with a bill 
claimivg to be for the purpose of raising more revenue for the 
Government than the existing law. It is claimed by them that 
we are not collecting under the present law, by twenty-five or thirty 
million dollars, enough to pay the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment at the present rate of expenditures. I presume there is 
no man upon this floor but who is willing to vote for a revenue 
bill that will raise sufficient money to pay every dollar of legiti- 
mate expenses of this Government. Bnt is this bill under con- 
sideration such a measure? I have hurriedly looked over its pro- 
visions, and [ am forced to the conclusion that the country must 
not look to its adoption for any relef. Ihave no doubt that it will 
help a large number of manufacturers, those men who were here 
and furnished the committee with schedules of their respective 
wants. They will be enabled to increase the price of their prod- 
ucts to their patrons, but I can tell the farmer, the laborer, and 
the merchant and business man that they need not expect any 
change from present conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, class legislation has borne its natural fruits, 
and the dangers entailed are now confronting us. For more than 
a quarter of a century a sharp and relentless contest has been 
waged between the protected few, who receive all the benefits of 
protection, upon the one hand, and the toiling millions who do 
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the protecting upon the other. The Republican party, born of 
sectional hate and class privileges, naturally espouse the cause of 
the protected few, while the Democratic party, being the visi 
of people, coming from the masses, has always defended and 
legislated for all the people. Consequently, we have the present 
issue tendered in this bill, a contest between the classes and the 
masses, The success of the policy of the Republican party has 
always been followed by the success of the classes, while the suc- 
cess of the Democratic party has always resulted in the welfare 
of the masses. 
Mr. Chairman, we must have taxation to support this Govern- 
ment, butitslevy must be placed upon wealth, without discrim- 
ination. From the beginning of time taxation in some form was 
instituted by all nations as a necessary attribute of power. Ex- 
cessive and unjust taxation by the decrees and statutes of govern- 
ment is almost as old as the expulsion from the garden. With 
the precedence of the ages before us we are told that the old Mc- 

Kinley rates of protection are to be restored in this bill, and they 

are to become the tariff law again. They have not only restored 

the McKinley rates, but raised them 8 per cent higher. It would 
seem that the disasters and wreck of fortunes that followed Mc- 
Kinleyism should admonish us never to enact such laws again. 
However, the majority tell us that they intend to reenact substan- 
tially the old rates of the McKinley bill. Upon that basis we can 
make some calculation of the effect it will have upon the country. 
The Wilson law reduced the price on the necessaries of life about 
one-half below the McKinley bil. It cheapened the price of 
woolen clothing to the consumers annually $140,000,060; lumber. 
$61,000,000; agricultural implements, $10,000,000; in the aggregate 
more than $400,000,000 on the necessaries of life. 

Now it is proposed by this bill to put that $100,000,000 and more 
back upon people, to be carried and borne each year by them. 
For thirty years the powers of this Government have been used, 
like a private piece of machinery, in the interests of capital 
and against labor. The capitalists in this country have arrogated 
to themselves the réle of foreign lords, and money has assumed 
the place of the nobility of the Middle Ages. This protected cred- 
itor class now assumes to dictate to the whole country the rate and 
method of taxation; also the quantity, kind, and quality of money 
the people shall have and how it shall be used and distributed, with- 
out consulting the debior class. This condition is inconsistent 
with our form of government, and I am glad to know thata large 
portion of our people have attained that degree of intelligence that 

pts them to rise up and throw from their shoulders these 
urdens heaped upon them by a 8 No people since the 
days of the Pharaohshaveuncomplainingly submitted tosuch heavy 
burdens under the Hp plea of protecting American labor, 
They have establi an arrogant plutocracy, which comes into 
this Chamber to-day and shakes the gory pound of flesh extorted 
from thestarved vitals of the wealth ucer under the McKinley 
bill as their insignia of triumph; but the gentleman from Maine 
asks his party to go one further and demand the blood as well 
as the d of flesh. A Christ died for all, but it was,never de- 
creed chat labor should starve that capital might live. The records 
of our country clearly shew that since silver was demonetized and 
the protection theory adopted farm products, prices of labor, and 
our shipping interests have steadily declined. : ‘ 

When we look back over the long 12 of ruin, misery, and 
want which the force of class legislation has entailed upon the 
wealth producers of this vast Republic, still we find a patient, 

niet, industrious people making every concession necessary tothe 
velopment and perpetuity of acommoncountry. Labor troubles 
were unknown until the Congress of the United States commenced 
its system of protecting capital, wealth, and idleness, and denied 
to the wage earner equality before the law—making one law ex- 
pe for the capitalist and another law for the laborer and the 
rmer, claiming that it was nominated in the bond that the life- 
blood of labor should flow for the benefitof capital. The effect of 
these discriminating laws brought discontent, strikes, lockouts, 
closing of mills, reduction of time and price of labor, and limiting 
product. Gentlemen may reply that a Democratic Congress en- 
acted the Wilsonlaw. That we admit. It was the best we could 
do at the time. It was not what we wanted or what we would 
have given to the country if the Senate had been purely Demo- 
cratic. The Senate was under the control of the protectionists, 
and the only reduction that we could secure was about 10 per cent 
under the McKinley bill. 

No tariff at this time can give substantial relief to the country. 
The restoration of silver as primary money is the talisman that 
would inspire the wealth producer, and in the absence of silver's 
restoration, the cry of want and poverty will go on with the toiling 
millions. Great fortunes are melting away, old business houses 
are being wrecked, banks are closing their doors, and there is a 

neral stagnation of business throughout the country, while we 
ees the highest tariff known, except the McKinley tarif. All 
this ruin is taking place now, with a high tariff anda fold standard. 
Why do we not have propery? Mr. Chairman, Í attribute the 
larger part of all the distress now in this country to the demone- 


tization of silver. I feel assured that the Republican jority 
upon this floor are conscious of the disasters that their tariff laws 
and financiallegislation have brought upon the people, and they 
ask us now to go further and increase these disasters, in order to 
effectaremedy. They have decided to raise the tariff taxation still 
higher, as the bill now before the House fully demonstrates. 
Dingleyism isnonew politica! factorin Republicanlegislation. It 
is a faithful reproduction of McKinleyism, that brought desolation 
and ruin upon the country six years ago. 

Mr. DINGLEY has appealed to this House again to lay the heavy 
hand of taxation upon food, clothing, fuel, and shelter, to increase 
the burdens upon the taxpayers $112,000,000 annually; and if we 
are to be governed by all economic writers, the tax on domestic 

roducts will be enhanced five times that amount, which would 
$560,000,000, which would go into the pockets of these protected 
gentlemen, while only $112,000,000 would be paid into the Treasur 
of the United States. The extortion of this bill surpasses all pred- 
ecessors. It is 8 per cent higher than the McKinley bill, and 18 
per cent higher than the Wilson bill, and the amendments that 
are now being offered will make the bill when it leaves this House 
more than 9 per cent over the McKinley bill. Its fourteen sched- 
ules are so craftily constructed and the rates of duty so confused 
that it will be a long time before the people will know the full 
extent of the burden which it really imposes. 

The title of the bill does not import its purposes at all Mr. 
DINGLEY says it is a bill to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. It should 
have been called a bill to give prosperity to the trusts, syndicates, 
and corporations, and impose penalties upon the consumerof their 
goods. Iam at a loss to understand how relief can be brought to 
the people by raising their taxes higher, and at the same time re- 
ducing the amount of money in the er to pay them. I can 
well understand how they might be benefited by reducing expendi- 
tures, with a corresponding reduction of taxes. This proposition 
to raise the tariff still higher is coupled with the declaration that 
it will help the farmer and the laboring man, but we see that the 
higher they raise the tariff, and the more the gold standard is en- 
forced, the lower the price of farm products and labor go. To-day, 
with the gold standard fixed and the highest tariff tax ever known, 
except one, labor never had so little purchasing power of the neces- 
saries of life, and the farmer never had less reward for his toil. 

The first year that the McKinley law began to show its effect 
upon the business of the secta ds all uctive property, farm 
products, and labor commenced ein price, and have con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the Wilsonlaw,tothis hour. It brought 
poverty with its skeleton hand, and marked the doom of impover- 
ished labor upon the face of wife and children. These victims of 
mock protect.on, in the midst of their be &nd despair, look 
about their little homes which were made desolate by this avarice. 
They reason with themselves and say, Here we have tour 
days, here were centered all our hopes, the place where our chil- 
dren were born, where we expec to live in peace and quiet 
until old age should call us away; but, instead of prosperity, debt 
and inability to pay came upon us." Mor came. The walls 
of the house were unpainted, the roof would no longer resist the 
falling rain, the fences were falling down, the barn was going to 
decay, and the children without education. The laboring man 
says: *Iknow that I have been industrious and so have my fam- 
ily. Ihave been frugal in my home, and econonry has obtained 
with all. Why is it at the end of the year I find I am no better 
off than when I began the battle of life? I have barely kept even 
with the world; but, upon the other hand, I have seen my pro- 
tected employer, who gets my labor, growing richer every day." 

'The advocates of this bill will unblushingly tell this man to be 
of good cheer, that prosperity will come back to him, because they 
have increased the price of every necessary article that he has 
to purchase for his home; that for his benefit they have placed on 
the free list acorns, snails, asafetida, bladders, skeletons, and 
human hair. On election day these protectionists and gold gam- 
blers will go to this man and tell him all that is necessary for him 
to do is to vote the Republican ticket straight and have confidence, 
which is the panacea of all economic ills. What impudence! 
This whole doctrine that protection is for the benefit of labor is 
a cheat and a fraud. Such statements are based on cupidity and 
avarice alone. Falsehood has a mortgage upon every word of it. 
Hypocrisy lies concealed, like a poisonous serpent, in the outline 
of the assertion. In allthe millions of laborers in this country 
who have toiled from year to year in the protected factories I 
challenge any and all gentlemen on that side of the House to tell 
us of oneman who hasever received onecent more in wages because 
of protéction. 

entlemen, that man has never been found and never will be. 
This willful and pernicious falsehood bas run its full course, and 
will receive its condemnation by the people. Any man of ordinary 
intelligence knows that a tariff on the goods he is compelled to 
purchase does not and can not protect him who has only his labor 
to sell. There is no power granted to the laboring man, either by 
organization or combination, that will enable him to protect 
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himself from this mock protection. Protection is a heresy born 


of imperial stock and has no pae in the economy of popular 
government. Itisan enemy of our institution and a blight and 
mildew upon our prosperity. There has been since the days of 
Alexander Hamilton a class of people in this country who have 
persistently claimed that capital invested in manufacturing 
should have an advantage under the laws of the country over the 
farmer and the laboring man. The 70,000,000 people of the United 
States will be compelled by this Dingley law to surrender a large 
share of their earnings to about 805,000 persons who have their 
TIEN invested in protected industry. : 
protection is for the benefit of the laboring man, why is it 
necessary to make the employer the custodian of the taxes which 
the Government levies for his individual benefit? I tried very 
hard yesterday to get the floor in order to offer an amendment pro- 
viding that each protected manufacturer receiving protection 
under this law should keep an accurate account of all such moneys 
received by him, and at the end of each month pay it out to the 
laborers in his employ, but the gag rule has been enforced since 
the bill was reported, and I had no opportunity to do so. Iwould 
be pleased if some of these vehement advocates of protection would 
point out one manufacturer in the protected industries who com- 
putes the protection that the laboreris entitled to and paysitover 
to him in addition to his daily allowance. Take the long cata- 
logue of the various protected industries of this country and ex- 
amine their scale of wages and you will find that the wages of 
labor in them upon an average is no higher than in the nonpro- 
tected factories. The Committee on Ways and Means of this 
House, which has been charged with the creation of a new reve- 
nue law, has been besieged day after day by those who grew rich 
under the McKinley tariff, demanding that the rate of tariff duties 
be increased on the particular articles they manufacture in order 
that the poor laboring man will receive better wages. 

Mr. Chairman, when the manufacturer of woolen was 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, did he explain to the 
country what ho did with the 90 er cent protection which he re- 
ceived on his goods under the McKinley law, or the 40 per cent 
protection which he now receives under the Wilson law? Did he 
tell the committee that the entire labor cost was only 20 per cent? 
Was he endowed with sufficient honesty to tell the committee 
where the 70 per cent net protection over all labor cost went to, 
or the 18 per cent under the Wilson law? Has this Christian gen- 
tleman ever revealed this fact to the country? If so, they have 
never been so advised. In order to make this scheme of robbery 
and deception perfectly egt pero Isubmit a statement from 
the last census Tope that this claim of protecting labor is a 
mere subterfuge, that labor does not share in the protection to the 


manufacturer. 

A ton oi ates ellas eins cer dl en RI NEA $3.00 $13.41 
00 worth cutlery............- 44.21 80.11 
00 worth window glass.... 53.00 $8.39 

* $100 worth mats und matting. 34.90 68. 59 
00 worth silk piece eee 22.54 60. 00 
00 worth cigars and tobacco 34.51 125.30 
00 worth woolen and worsted cloths.. 20.85 100.02 
00 worth pottery 45.96 60. 00 
00 worth pearl Buttons 39.69 143.61 
00 worth cotton goods. — - 
1.50 6.72 
4.57 52. 
.50 7 


This table and the whole tariff bill, not only of 1890 but of 1894, 
show that labor is a small factor in their construction. This 
practice of lying to the laborer has grown so old tbat the men 
who receive these benefits act simply from the force of habit. 
It makes no difference with these beneficiaries of protection. If 
the tariff is raised they reduce the price of labor, and if the tariff 
is reduced they likewise reduce the price of labor, so if the tariff 
goes up or goes down, labor always goes down. The tariff has 
nothing to do with labor, except to oppress it. No human enact- 
ment can change that immutable law of supply, demand, and 
skill. It is simply astounding to hear men of good intelligence 
and business ability arguing before a committee in this country 
9nd claiming that a tariff that enhances the price of their goods 
is for the benetit of the man who creates them with his labor and 
has them to buy. If such men could be arrested for betrayingthe 
common business trust, which & confiding Government allows 
them to follow, it would take all the room of the public library 
to hold the indictments. If their statements were true, the Gov- 
ernment leaves the poor laboring man just in time to let the 
monopolists get the funds that the advocates of protection claim 
is for the laboring people. If the Government is to take charge 
of the labor question, it must appoint an agent at every protected 
factory to collect the protection money and see that all the laborers | 


get their share. That is the way the Government gets its taxes 
from the distilleries. The Government ought to show the laborer 
as much consideration as it does whisky. If the laborer is to be 
the beneficiary of this Ne L it is susceptible of 
demonstration and should be revealed to the country. 

How many cee have been kind enough to explain to 
us what part labor gets out of the profit which protection gives to 
the employer? Not one. The lowest estimate of the increased 
price that the consumer has myer because of protection in this 
country is $600,000,000 annually. What laboring man has ever 
heard of this vast sum being distributed by the protectionists to 
the wage earners, or any part of it? What an object lesson could 
have been furnished to the laboring man and the farmer had they 
been permitted to be present at the meeting of the Ways and 
Means Committee, when the capitalist was there, pleading that 
protection might be sustained for their benefit! There was the 
steel baron, the iron king, the president of the glass trust, aud 
the secretary of the tin trust, all there claiming to be in the 
interest of the farmer and the poor laboring man; in fact, the pro- 
tected interests were there, from the greatest to the least, leaving 
their homes for weeks at a time, traveling thousands of miles in 
Pullman coaches, stopping at the best hotels, incurring vast ex- 
penses, drinking the finest of wines and banqueting the influen- 
tial members of the Committee on Ways and Means, and then 
going before the committee and pleading the cause of the poor 
workingman and the farmer, never asking for legislation that 
would benefit themselves, willing to make these great sacrifices 
for the poor. ; 

Such exemplary and holy abnegation and personal sacrifice has 
never had a parallel since the Saviour was on earth. Such disin- 
terested love of their fellow-man as they exhibit should be immor- 
talized in poetry, bronze, and song. A few short years ago the 
people were reminded by these apologists for protection and 
political prophets that the only 5 could eliminate and 
relieve the panic and the stress upon country was the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act. 
That act was repealed, and no relief has come from it, as any man 
of thought well knew. More recently we were told by these pro- 
tected gentlemen, the "un dak pci speakers, and subsidized press 
that as soon as Mr. McKinley was elected, confidence would be 
restored immediately, prosperity would dawn upon the country, 
the mills would be opened, and the price of labor and farm pu 
ucts would suddenly rise. It may not be n , yet I will 
remind you gentlemen, that the McKinley law was in full force 
for years, and that the gold standard has been in full force and is 
now administered entirely by its friends; still depression in all 
forms continues in its greatest severity. All such legislation as 
this, that strikes at the wage earner and the farmer, will be dis- 
astrous to the whole country, and the Dingley bill is no barrier to 
this tide of desolation. 

Levy your tariffs as you may; search all the schemes devised by 
the decrees of kings and legislative bodies; you may tax incomes, 
corporations, the lands of the farmer, moneys, and credit, or pro 
erty of any kind; make your laws of taxation as you will, there is 
no escape for the toiling masses whilst one- of the primar 
money of the country is destroyed. Every dollar of taxes, bot 
State and national, is paid by the producers of wealth. 
has no power to produce wealth or to distribute it. It is no in- 
formation to the members on this floor to tell them that labor is 
the first great factor in human welfare and happiness. The peo- 
ple who do not labor create no wealth, adding nothing to the 
stock or the world’s development. Stop the plow in the furrow, 
the pick in the mine, and the ax in the forest, and prosperity 
must cease and civilization stand still. Mr. Chairman, protection 
run mad in the form of selfish legislation has arrayed capital 
against labor, destroyed that harmony, peace, and cooperation 
that should obtain for their mutual welfare. Capital, by es- 
sional favor, has grown arrogant and tyrannical, claiming the 
mastery over its creator. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue is now fairly made up. Shall we re- 
enact McKinleyism and perpetuate the British gold standard, the 
blighting edict that has crushed labor down to its present dis- 
tressed condition and forced the prices of farm production below 
the cost of 13 or shall we enact a tariff that shall give 
equity to all legitimate business, labor as well as capital? Com- 
ing from an agricultural district, and knowing the laboring man 
and the farmers of this country as I do, I am frank to say that 
they are not asking for special advantages over their fellow-men; 
they are not beggars asking charity from the Government; they 
have not authorized their protected self-appointed bosses to come 
to this Capitol and ask alms for them; all they do ask is that they 
shall have the right to labor and enjoy the fruits of their own 
toil They simply demand their God-given right, under the law, 
that the revenues of the Government shall be raised by the taxa- 
tion of the property of all the people. 

Upon this question I have taken my stand by the side of the 
farmer,the toiling masses who are now discriminated inst, and 
to thefullextent of my ability there I shall do battle in their 
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behalf until every discriminating law shall be repealed, every 
shackle shall be broken, and all honest laboring men shall stand 


forth without a chain. As long as the laboring man is permitted 
to use the ballot there will be no peace, and there should be none. 
until labor and capital stand upon a perfect equality under the 
laws of this country. I claim nothing for labor I would not 
accord to capital under the same conditions; I simply want to see 
the barriers broken down that keep labor and capital at enmity 
and establish a lasting friendship that shall be beneficial and abso- 
lutely necessary to the welfare of both. Thecapitalist that comes 
before the Committee on Ways and Means now and claims that 
he wants a high protective tariff placed upon the goods that he 
manufactures for the benefit of the men who work in his factory 
is a miserable hypocrite, and he knows that his claim is not hon- 
est, and we are now asked to take these known falsehoods as the 
basis upon which we will legislate and make laws for the whole 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is one pretense of these clamorous pro- 
tectionists that deserves condemnation more than another, it is 
their claim that protection raises wages. The factory that gets 
100 per cent protection pays no more for labor than the factory 
that gets 20 per cent or no protection at all. If protection raises 
wages, it would necessarily follow that we should see the highest 
wages paid in those factories which enjoy the highest protection. 
Does the protected manufacturer pay the railroad company an 
more for hauling a carload of protected goods than he does for haul- 
ing a load that is not protected? Does the protected manufac- 
` turer pay the drayman any more for hauling a load of protected 
goods to the depot than he does for hauling a load that is not pro- 
tected? Every Republican in this House knows that he does not. 
Every member of Congress is daily receiving the poisonous state- 
ments of this protected class in all their deceptive forms, . 
to this body to protect capital at the expense of labor. ey do 
not hesitate to tell us, notwithstanding that poverty, misery, want, 
and idleness obtain throughout the country, that they will have to 
reduce the price of labor unless they can get an increase of tariff 
duty. There is nota man in this House but knows that 85 per 
cent of the protected factories that are asking for higher tariffs 
have od the price of labor under the McKinley law as well 
as the present law. The journals that are published and circu- 
lated in the interest of protection are full of accounts of the re- 
duction of labor and the closing of mills. At this point I desire 
to insert one of the most able and conclusive arguments of one of 
the leading manufacturers of agricultural implements in the 
United States, Mr. A. B. Farquhar, of York, Pa. 


To the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives: 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: You have, naturally, in T public hearings of 
testimony and recommendations and pleas for amendments to the revenue 
laws, had far more to do with those desirous of increased duties than with 
those in opposition. The interest of people in quest of favors is always more 
intense, as well as more definite, than that of people who have simply to pro- 
test against granting favors to others at their expense; though the former 
may be a few and the latter 70,000,000, ze your committee may easily hear 
much from the small number and nothing from the great. Easy as it is for 
all concerned only as individuals of the 70,000,000 to be silent, thinking that 
where no interest exists no peculiar exertion is called for, yet the 
eusy course is sometimes the wrong course. Personally, 1 have nothing to 
ask of your honorable body, except that you will refrain from putting obsta- 
cles in the way of my business, and from strengthening the arms that are 
aiming a blow at my interests; otherwise, my cause is merely identical with 
that of the great mass of your fellow-citizens. What is best for them is best 
for me, and might be asked as well in their name as in mine. 

The great practical problem before us, as before all nations and people, is 
how to apply the force and opportunity at our command so as to derive from 
them the greatest net result in comforts and conveniences of life. That 
5 of human labor which brings the largest result in these comforts 
is the one that best serves the body politic and thereby raises to the highest 

int the demand for labor, and hence the reward for the laborer. Since 

h» best paid labor is, therefore, the kind that produces most, it may easily 
follow that such labor is of exceptionally low cost in proportion to product. 
We know that this is true in some instances. The wheat of our Western 
States must necessarily be produced at a lower labor cost than that of Egypt 
or India, because it sells freely in the same British market to which the cost 
of transportation is greater. And yet our lower cost is made up of payments 
at the rate of $1 a day, while their higher cost is d at rates not far from 
10 centsa day. This is possible, partly use the Western laborer furnishes 
labor of higher quality than the ryot or fellah; partly because it is better 
directed, by improved machinery and hetter methods. 

A similar state of facts exists in all productions that meet foreign compe- 
tition on equal terms. Nolabor in the country receives better pay than that 
employed on exportable goods in direct competition with foreign labor, w. 
running high, although the price of the product is low, and proving really 
cheaper because directed by higher brain power. 

Some years ago I visited a large eps tar ancora factory in England 
at the invitation of its owner, a member of Parliament. 1 found plow han- 
dies and beams produced in that factory at a labor cost of more than $1, while 
similar work cost us but 10 cents at our factory in York, owing to our superior 
3 und methods, so that our cheaper labor, at considerably higher 
wages, fully made up for the disadvantage at which we were put by greater 
cost of raw material. ja 

I then and there told the propter that the trade would all come to us 
unless he improved his method-, and, to make a long story short, it has all 
come to us. Our works manufacture practically all of that description of 
plow now sold, entre . 20,000 a . x 

Now se» what must necessarily be true if our plows sell in South Africa 
side by side with those of English make, as I have shown they easily do, if 
our transportation charge is higher, as it must be when we have to ship by 
way of England. If our raw materials, lumber realty capa are more costly, as 
any inspection of comparative prices will instantly prove, then our 


must either draw no profit or be at less expense for labor. No other conclu- 
sion is possible unless some way can be found for making larger subtractions 
from the same sum without leaving smaller remainders. 

Since our business affords enough profit to justify continuance in it, and 
the profits of our English rivals are not inordinate, the only possible conclu- 
sion is that there is less labor cost in our plows than in theirs. The fact of 
cheaper labor, which is demonstrated by actual observation in my business, 
supported by similar observations in other business enjoying like advan 
of more efficient machinery and superintendencs, must necessarily apply 
all labor employed on exportable products. 

ially highly paid by the day. and 
What 


Work on merchandise for export is e 

it is exactly this high-pa!d labor that is really the cheapest labor. is 

called ** pauper labor.“ the kind that is ill compensated. is e d a ve 

dear kind. Every sagacious manufacturer having a piece of wor which 

brings him particularly low profit,on which economy in every kind of cost is 

rticularly necessary, puts his best-paid workmen on just that piece. If he 

reams of sparing labor cost by doing otherwise, he simply converts his mar- 

gin of profit into a net loss. 

The fact that we are exporting steel rails to Canada, Japan, and elsewhere 
in the face of English competition, and iron to England itself— something we 
never could do until the approaching exhaustion of England's iron supply— 
puts us less at a disadvantage for raw material: and the further fact that 
never in its history has the country made vue fed like so large an Spon of 
manufact s and machinery as during the last year, aided the 
cheaper raw material allowed us in the Wilson bill, show what we could do 
with raw material free: show, indeed, that very many, if not the majority, of 
MANTO would have no use for protection if we could go to work on 


Again and again I have declared distinctly and publicly that I desire no 
import duty on agricultural implements. The duty was swept away in the 
Wilson Act with my cordialapproval. The harm that such duties do to pro- 
ducers who can export is that they suggest and encourage retaliatory duties 
in the countries that buy of us. The only possible good they do is to enable 
manufacturers, by combination, to extort higher prices from their fellow- 
countrymen than from foreign customers. It is with just that motive that 
many a man asks Government assistance in charging more for his ponds than 
he sells them for in pe qe and beyond the tropics. It is just that motive 
that you cherish and hold up as worthy of praise when you allow draw 
of duty on goods exported. By that piece of legislation you declare, as plain 
as words can put it, that foreign customers are the ones you select for favor, 
while home customers are entitled only to be fleeced. - 

You wish to aid the American workingman. So do I. But, observing, as 
I do, that he never before received so large a proportion of earnings as he 
has under recent legislation, and that all ble increase in expor manu» 
factures constitutes additional demand for his labor, I conclude that what 
he wants is a larger export business. There can not be an increase of impor- 
tations, demand for money on both sides continuing unchanged, without 
creating a demand for exported products of agricultural and mechanical 
labor. If absolute free trade were decreed today, American needs and 
desires would be met only by use of the product of American workmen, as 
they have been in the t. If those workmen should be employed a little 
less in making things that go directly to the consumer and a little more in 
making things that go abroad, to be exchanged for the sings the consumer 
wants, his labor would be none the less demanded, while i ma righe to 
something it can produce to better economical advantaze would in-ure its 
being better rather than worse paid after business had usted itself to the 
new conditions, 

It I did not believe that I could carry on my manufacturing for what the 
publie would pay freely without Government interference to force fictitious 
pone I ought to close up and go at something fitted to my size. I am read 

say the like for my brother manufacturers. If they are not lost to 
sense of shame, they must blush to come whining before Congressional com- 
mittees for a chance to extort extra profits, like a cur for a bone, especiall: 
when with this is associated the h oy, of pretending that what they 
thus to draw into their own poukets is all taken in trust for the sole benefit 
of the poor workingmen, even if we disbelieve all rumors and disregard all 
suspicions of campaign contributions and other forms of more or less dis- 
guised bribery. nd then to think that this craven fear of foreign com- 
panhon: this cringing dependence on the work of the lobby andon legislative 

Jongresses, is so unnecessary! But for this huge confidence game, but for 
this blighting curse on our industrial independence, the country could step 
forward at once and become the great source of the world's CEAI A The 
predominance in the iron business, in spite of our carefully caleu and 

rsistent efforts to leave itin British hands by oppressing our export trade, 
Tas at last come to us. The mines of Britain will not long repay working, 
while ours are practically inexhaustible. ^ 

The chief object I have in addressing you is to make the most earnest 
possible protest against the calling of an extra session in the spring. Ihear 
that this proposed extra session for the purpose of pulling our revenue laws 
to pieces is usually advocated as necessary, not use some favorites of 
Government, large campaign contributors, perhaps, need to have their profits 
enhanced at the publie expense, but because, forsooth, the country needs 
more revenue. The country would not need more revenue if it would judi- 
ciously spend whatit has. If its lawgivers would cut down.the list of Pu 
sioners to those who have an honest claim. and thereby make that list a true 
roll of honor; if thoy would frown on public building and river end harbor 
demands; if they would abstain from waste of public money in useless mili- 
tary defenses and naval armaments, the revenue now provided would more 
than suffice them. . 

But, entirely apart from these considerations, the association of increased 
revenues with such an overloading of the tariff as you are asked to make and 
are sup to contemplate is a shame and a swindle, and you know it. 
You have nocertainty—ia fact, no good reason for believing—that an increase 
of protective duties will bring more revennes. The country’s income dimin- 
ished greatly under the McKinley Act, and was actually considerably less 
during the last year that act was in operation than it has been since duties 
were reduced. You are perfectly certain, on the other hand, that revenues 
would be considerabl thoreased by a slightly higher internal tax on beer 
and tobacco, with moderate duties on tea and coffee. In fact, a higher rate 
on beer alone—one which the consumer would be insensible of—wonld quite 
counterbalance the deficit in the Treasury. If you sincerely wanted more 
revenue, you would recommend such a measure as this at once, and your 
recommendation could be made into law in a week. 

The extra session is evidently desired for a very different purpose than to 
increase the public revenues. It is desired because those who are moving for 
it would rather increase the cost of the workingman’s clothing than that of 
his beer. It is desired because they would rather tax the lumber that goes 
to build his house than the luxuries he would bs better off without. 

It is superfluous to remind you that the talk of an extra session is unset- 
tling business; is locking up capital that would go at once into productive 
enterprise if assured of the continuance of present conditions; is depriving 
labor of employment by repressing snper iae is only welcome to those who, 
in one way or another, prey upon the pu lic—bacause you know it and you 
seeit. You know it by your reason. ou see it in the backset with which 
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reviving business, after the forward start that followed the national elec- 
tion, has so disastrously met. Leave the tariff alone; let business be undis- 


turbed and enterprise assured of some d of permanence; give us secur- 


ity instead of a legislative earthquake, and you will be surprised to see the 
prosperity that will follow your patriotic abstinence. 


A. B. FARQUHAR, 
President of the A. B. Farquhar Company, Limited, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Agricultural Machinery, York, Pa. 
This comes from a man who does not deal in theories and spec- 
ulations to deceive the toiling people. 
Mr. Chifirman, I wish to insert a table in my remarks showin: 
the cost of labor under the different tariff bills of this country an 
Great Britain: 


Duty under tariffs of— Labor cost. 
McKin- United | Great | Differ- 
ley. Wilson. |Dingley.| States. | Britain. | ence. 


Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 8 Her cent. Per cent. 


60 30 50 4 
82 50 80 10 
86 25 90 6 
88 40 112 2 
84 49 87 6 
80 35 80 2 
100 95 100 3 
100 90 ~ 100 4 
102 49 102 0 
94 48 76 8 
51 35 52 0 
117 109 164 5 


I present this selection of articles because they are the real 
necessaries of life. The Committee on Ways and Means have 
thought proper to place upon these articles an average duty of 
91 per cent, as they claim to make up the deficiency between the 
cost of labor in this country and Great Britain, but the real facts 
are that the difference is less than 8 per cent, and if we count the 
time that it takes the Englishman or any other people to produce 
the article, and the time that it takes the American workinan to 
produce the same thing, then you gentlemen will discover that 
we pay less wages to produce the same amount of goods than an 
country in the world. Our people can produce more of the prod- 
ucts of genius and skill in a given time than any other people. 
Give us free raw material and the world’s markets are ours. 
Such wild statements as our Republican friends are making they 
do not mean, and can not be seriously considered by this House. 
They know that the average labor cost of producing these articles 
in this country is less than 20 per cent, but Mr. DINGLEy and his 
committee have the audacity to come into this House and ask the 
members of this body to vote a tax of Mad cent upon the con- 
sumers of these , to make up a difference of labor cost of 
only 8 per cent. e asks us to force upon the country a law that 
taxes the consumer four times the American cost of all the labor 
that creates the goods, not the mere ditference between this 
country and Great Britain. 

What transparent declamation is this claim of wanting to pro- 
tect the American laborer. A tariff of 20 per cent protects labor 
to the full cost of production of every schedule in this bill. I ask 
the Ways and Means Committee why you are not willing to put 
the duty at 20 per cent; that would protect American labor from 
all competition in this country. By this duty the manufacturer 
would receive sufficient duty to pay for all hislabor. It wonld 
not cost them one cent to produce their goods. Take out of this 
proposed duty of 91 per cent the 20 per cent cost of labor, that 
would leave 71 per cent, which would more than pay the cost of 
raw material, and you see if this bill becomes a law, the entire 
cost of all the labor and all the raw material for the manufacturer 
will be paid by the consumer. Why not give to the farmer 91 
per cent of real protection—an export duty—not mere mock pro- 

tion, so that the consumers of their products would be com- 
pelea to pay them for all their seed grain, the plowing of the 
and, the harvesting and the thrashing of their grain, and of carry- 
ing it to market? 

Task the gentlemen on the other side to explain why they pro- 
pose to levy a duty of 91 per centin this bill, when 20 per cent will 
pay more than all the labor-cost of production. May I inquire 
what you propose to do with the 71 per cent difference? No gen- 
tleman dare answer or can answer. They will not offend the 
patron saints that stand behind this bill. There is but one answer 
to this question; that is, this bill is drawn to give that to the 
manufacturer. When this billis analyzed and understood by the 
peop", it will be pronounced infamous. No man ever commits a 
crime without having an apology for it. Not one of these men 
has shown that he has sold his goods one cent cheaper, or even 
marked them to sell at a lower price. They are quick and ready 
to reduce the price of labor, but very slow to reduce the price of 
their goods. These pretended humanitarians and philanthropists 
are perfectly willing to starve their laborers and their wives and 


‘ 


children as mere arguments to Democrats of this House, koping 
thereby to induce them to pass a bill that will continue to rob the 
laborer for the benefit of their selfish gain. 

You gentlemen on the other side of this question will find that 
the Democratic party is not only opposed to giving capital a 
supremacy and control over labor, but they will ever be found 
insisting upon equality of rights and the enforcement of the 
fundamental principles of justice. I hold that a tariff solely for 

rotection, as advocated by gentlemen on the other side of the 

onse, is clearly unconstitutional—practically the courts have so 
decided—but if the dignity of the law is insulted by levying a tax 
on the public for private interests, or the principles of equity and 
justice be debauched by placing on'y one dollar in the Treasury 
and five in the pocket of the protector, it seems to me a Congress 
that wants to truly represent the people would calla halt. Inone 
year our people used nearly $20,000.000 worth of blankets. The 
average tariff was 70 per cent, but the home blanket makers, bein 
satisfied with adding but 60 per cent to the otherwise price, for 
the blanket users to pay over $7,000,000 extra on blankets. So 
few were imported that the Government received but $800 duties 
during the year. 

Under this new blanket tax the Government got $1 into the 
Treasury for each $100 of duty, and $75 of that went into the pock- 
ets of the protectionists. Would the law have been any more of a 
violation of the Constitution had it given the other dollar to the 
blanket maker? While this was enlightened and patriotic states- 
manship, what a fine line it is that divides the criminal from the 
saint! But let us lift the veil and see what stupendous wrongs 
are marshaled behind this policy which the people in their mis- 
taken zeal have long defended with their votes. The Democratic 
party by 6,500.000 votes ratified their declaration made at Chicago 
for commercial and industrial freedom. I commend these great 
truths to the gentlemen on the other side of this House. I ask 
you to read our platform and obey the mandates of the court. 

TARIFF RESOLUTION. 


We hold that tariff duties should be levied for purposes of revenue, such 
duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and 
not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be limited 
by the needs of the Government, honestly and economically administered. 
We denounce as disturbing to business the Republican threat to restore the 
McKinley law, which has twice been condemned by the people in national 
elections, and which, enacted under the false plea of protection to home in- 
dustry, proved a prolific breeder of trusts and monopolies, enriched the few 


at the expense of the many, restricted trade, and deprived the producers of 
the great American staples of access to their natural markets. 

ntil the money question is settled, we are opposed to any agitation for 
further changes in meet the 


our tariff tas seed a such as are necessary 

deficit in revenue caused by the adverse decision of the Supreme Court on 
the income tax. But for this decision by the N Court there would be 
no deficit in the revenue under the law d by the Democratic Congress 
in strict pursuance of the uniform decisions of that court for nearly one 
hundred years, that court having in that decision sustained constitutional 
3 to its enactment which had previouslx been overruled by the 
ablest judges who have ever sat on that bench. We declare that it is the 
duty of Congress to use all the constitutional power which remains after that 
decision, or which may come from its reversal by the court as it may here- 
after be constituted, so that the burdens of taxation may be equally and im- 
partially laid, to the end that wealth may bear its due proportion of the ex- 
penses of the Government. 


This platform faithfully restates the doctrine of the Demo- 
cratic party from the foundation of the Government to this time, 
and I now submit with great confidence the long line of decisions 
of our Federal and State courts that fully vindicates our position 
on this question of Federal taxation: 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 


The Supreme Court of the United States and the courts of the several 
States have denounced taxation in all its forms, when imposed to protect or 
build up manufacturing interests and industries, and for any purpose other 
than for public use in running the necessary machinery of tle Government, 
as spoliation and legalized ro 3 

In the case of the Loan Association vs. Topeka, in 20 Wallace, 657. Judge 
Miller, delivering the opinion of the court, stated the doctrine in language 
that has been e pecan’ over and over again, but it will bear repetition. An 
attempt was e to tax the people of the city of Topeka under the author- 
ity given by an act of the legislature so as to issue one hundred bonds of 
3 ! each to establish the king Wrought Iron Bridge Manufacturing and 

on Works Company of Topeka, and to aid in encouraging that company in 
establishing and operating bridge shops in said city in pursuance of an act of 
the legislature, which plenary power, 55 as much power as the 
Congress of the United States has under the limite wer given in the Con- 
stitution, which is to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. to 

y the debts, and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 

7nited States. Certainly the power of the legislature that imposed the tax 
is as broad as the power we have, as all power not granted is reserved in the 
Constitution to the States and the people. The people of Topeka refused to 
pay the interest upon the bonds. Suit was brought. The case came to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and Judge Miller, ia delivering the 
opinion of the court, uses this language: 

The power to tax is, therefore, the strongest, the most pervading, of all 
the powers of the Government, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes 
of the people. It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of McCul- 
loch vs. The State of Maryland, that the power to tax isthe power to destroy. 
A striking instance of the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the 
existing tax of 10 per cent imposed by the United States on the circulation 
of all other banks than the national banks drove out of existence every 
State bank of circulation within a year or two after its qe ''his power 
can &s readily be employed against one class of individuals and in favor of 
another, so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity 
to the other, if there is no implied limitation of the uses for which the power 
may be qxercised. To lay with one hand the power of the Government on 
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tho property of the citizen. and with the other to bestow it upon favored in- 
divi ale to aid private enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none 
the less robbery — it is done under the forms of law and is called tax - 
arg This is not legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. Nor 

t taxation. 

„A tax,’ says Webster's Dictionary, ‘isa rate or sum of money assessed 
on the person or property of a citizen by government for use of the nation 
or State.“ Taxes are burdi im 


ens or e gd by the legislature upon 

rsons or rty to raise money or public purposes.’ Coulter, J., in 
orthern Liberties vs. St. John's Church, says very forcibly: ‘I think the 
common mind has eve’ here taken in the understanding that taxes area 


public imposition, levied by authority of the Government 
carrying on the Government in all its machinery and operations—that they 
are imposed for a public 2 " 

In that case he calls attention toa very large number of authorities. Judge 
Miller says further: 

Il it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by estab- 
lishing manufactures, the same may be said of any other business o nie 
which employs capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the innkeeper, 
the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner, are equally promoters of the 

blic good, and panana deserving the aid of the citizens by forced contribu- 
Fons. o line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not 
o the coffers of the public Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of 
e business men of the city or town.’ 


I desire to call the attention of the distinguished gentleman 
from Maine, Mr. DINGLEY, to the fact that the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and 3 supreme court of his own 
State, contradict every word of his contention that a protective 
tariff for the benefit of manufacturers is constitutional: 


The Supreme Court refer with approbation to cases decided from the State 
of Maine, embracing exactly the same principle, that whether taxation is in 
the form of a tax or in any other form, it es no difference; when- 
ever property may be seized or levied on to enforce the payment of the bur- 
den imposed on property. it is as much a tax in one form as in another, and 
all men whose opinions are entitled to any admit that the tariff is 
nothing but a tax. But when it is imposed for revenue purposes I agree 
that it is constitutional; when itis laid for subsidy or the protection of sial 
interests, I insistit is unconstitutional. null and void. In that lam y sus- 
tained by the very able opinions by all the judges of the State of Maine, de- 
livering opinions seriatim when QN were propounded to them by the 
State legislature. (See 58 Maine Reports, page etc.) The ques- 


tion was: 

* Has the legislature authority under the constitution to laws en- 
abling towns, by ait of money or loan of bonds, to assist individuals or cor- 
porations to esta or carry on manufact of various kinds, or 
without the limits of said towns?” 

The Judges took up the question submitted to them. 3 


read 


from of by it. 
“There is n. of a public nature any more enti the manufacturer 
li Y salon, mechanic, the — —— or the farmer. 


all. 

giving no undue epe or * and exclusive preference to any.“ 
That opinion of the judges of ne is a complete answer to the arguments 
made by leading Republicans of the House that if there was no revenue re- 


uired, no on list, no Army, no Navy, they would still protect manu- 
8 and would exact taxes by legislation m the mass of the peo: 


of Maine to say: 
* Nopublic ex cy can require private spoliation for the private benefits 
of favored individuals. If the citizen is [peer in his property b; the con- 


is the taking that constitutes the ipo no matter how taken. Whether the 

unwilling owner and given toa manufac- 
turer, or the gift beof money arescit. asale made by the collector, or by 
the payment of the tax to avoid such sale, does not and can not change the 
pres le. In either case the cow or the ox or the value thereof is taken 


man ma 
assess a tax u their citizens by authority of law to encou: one, it ma 
each and all the branches of necessary ind and the question is redu: 

to this: Has the legislature the constitutional authority to authorize the 
towns and cities in aid- 


is State to tax their inhabitauts for the . of 
ing, E ae ing on, not oniy Se. properly so 
t also farm: 3 ego i ^ eeping, p! . 
ance, and any other freno 2 industry?" 
When another case came u afterwards, which is reported in 60 Maine, 
* Allen vs. Inhabitants of Jay," the chief justice decided a similar question. 
The authorities, under an act of the legislature, had attempted to t aid 


to a manufacturing company, or to a sawmill that was about to estab- 
lished. The judge said in that case: 

“Taxation, by the very meaning of the term, implies the rai of money 
for public uses, and excludes the rai if for private objects 
*I concede,’ says Black, C. J., in S ts. or, 21 Pennsyl 167, 
that a law au taxation for any other than public purposes is void. 


‘A tax,’ remarks Green, C. J., in Camden vs. Allen, 2 Dutch., 839, is an im- 
post levied by authority of government upon its citizens or subjects for the 
support of the State.’ 

No authority or even dictum can be found,’ observes Dillon, C. J., in 
Hanson vs. Vernon, 27 Iowa, 25, Which asserts that there can be any legiti- 
mate taxation when the money to be raised Joes not go into the sie Treas- 

e govern- 


“Tf there is = p 
. Soo ine Sta the varied and manif f 

e e of the State in the an 0 ol vernmen 
&nd not toe private es or the special benefit of individuals. "Taxation 

posed by and for the State. 

t th Capital is the savin pcne ded oe —— 
not the case. ta e sa 0 earn rea or uctive 
1 The bonds of a town. may enable the holder to len uae 
by their transfer, as he might do by that of any note. But no capital 


idea seems to be that thereby capi 


s AAAA created. Itis y a transfer of capital from one kind of b ess 
another. 
“The industry of each man and woman engaged in productive employ- 


ment is of ‘benefit’ to the town in which such industry is employed. This 
can be o predicated of all useful labor, of all productive industry. But be- 

useful labor, all productive Ve mes d conduces to the public benefit. 
does it follow that the people are to be tax for the benefit of one man or of 
ones kind of manufacturing? 

The sailor, the farmer, the mechanic, the lumberman, are 
to the aid of coerced loans to enable them to carry on their business with 
Messrs. Hutchins & Lane. Our Governinent is based on equality of right. 
The State can not discriminate among occupations, for a discrimination in 
favor of one is a discrimination adverse to all others. While the State is 
ve that just protection when it affords 
and exclusive preferences to cular 

industries at the cost and charge of 


ually entitled 


authorities of the t 
all devices and pause whereby either manufacturing or other favored 
terests are sought to be subsidized, protected from competition, or built 
up by taxation imposed upon the for their benefit. 


Every utterance applies with full force on the position now 
assumed by the Republican party in its platform on the measure 
before the House. : 

Judge Thomas Cooley, who is recognized by the people of this 
country as one of the ablest expounders of constitutional law, says, 
in discussing the power of the Government to lay and collect taxes: 

Constitutionally, a tax can have no other basis than the raising of revenue 
cur public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis 


and unlawful. A tax on imports, therefore (a tariff tax), the 
of which is not to raise revenue, but to and — 


. J ot war- 
ma: as refore n 
ranted by constitutional principles. 75 

No statement could be made that could define this question 
now before the House more clearly. How does the protectionist 
aer ao 88 authorities that — e 1 

imply by saying t these great jurists and lawyers did not 
know what they were talking about. 

Taxation can never be oppressive if it is distributed upon all 
our people according to their wealth. It is well, however, for us 
to inquire into the objects and purposes of Federal taxation. It 
was intended under our theory of government that all citizens 
and persons owning should be required to surrender a 
portion of it in order to have a proper administration of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The very necessities of government create this obligation. The 
authors of our Federal system, fearing that the people might be 
oppressed by their legislators if they were not restrained, placed 
the limitation of the taxing powers in the Constitution. Section 
8 of the Constitution provides that Con shall have power to 
lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises to pay the debts and 
eno for the common defense and general welfare of the United 

ates, but all duties, imposts, and excisesshall be uniform through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I raise the question now so far as it can be 
raised in debate, as to the constitutionality not only of the bill 
butitstitle. The title in its intent and meaning is a wide depar- 
ture from all revenue bills of the past. It declares that the object 
and purposes are to provide revenue for the Government and en- 
courage the industries of the United States. The Constitution 
says that shall have power to collect taxes, but there is 
not one word in that provision directing Con to tax “to en- 
courage industries.” No fair construction of the general-welfare 
clause can bring the title of this bill as well as the text within the 
meaning of that provision of the Constitution. I think the courts 
would so construe it. If they did not, it would be a wide depar- 
ture from the long lines of uniform decisions of both State and 
Federal courts. The gentleman from Maine . DINGLEY] pro- 
pus by the title of his bill to**enconrage the industries of the 

nited States" by taxing the people. That, however, is the new 
Republican method of making the people happy. We, upon this 
side of the House, would be glad to know what industries the 

ntleman means. Would he be kind enough to name them to the 
ouse? Does he mean simply the factories, the mills, the mines, 
agriculture, transportation, and labor? 1f so, what becomes of 
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the retired gentlemen who live upon their incomes—the lawyer, 
the doctor, the teacher, the professor—and what would become 
of the legislator? These professions and employments are not to 
be encouraged by this bill. 

Gentlemen, if these decisions are to be regarded, it is perfectly 
plain that there is no authority conferred upon Congress by this 
section of the Constitution to use the taxing power to protect any 
man in his trade or his private business, is is the only consti- 
tutional provision or authority conferred upon Congress to use 
thetaxing power, and I hold, in common with the Democratic party 
as set forth in its platforms and its legislation since the Govern- 
ment was created, as well as with the courts, that it is a violation 
of the fundamental law and the natural rights of man to create 
any statute that compels any class of our citizens to surrender any 
part of their earnings toany one man, corporation, or trust. There 
are quite a number of gentlemen upon this floor, who are known 
to be good lawyers, who insist that a tariff is not a tax upon those 
who consume tariff-taxed goods, but a blessing that falls like the 
dews of heaven upon all. There are a few men left in the Repub- 
lican party who still claim that the foreigner pays the tax. But 
in the fear of God, and as intelligence increases, that number is 

etting to be quite small. In the case of Brown vs. The State of 
yland, if gentlemen will read that decision, they will find that 
the Supreme Court of the United States unanimously decided that 
a duty upon imports was a tax that had to be paid by the con- 
sumer. Of the distinguished men who contradict the position 
now assumed by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DIN atv] and 
his committee, [ will first quote the Hon. Joseph Medill, editor 
of the Chicago Tribune: 
WHAT THE CONSTITUTION SAYS. 


“The Con shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im h 
and excises, y the debts ard provide for the common defense an: Tn 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises 
be uniform throughout the United States 

""Toregulate commerce. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articlesexportedfrom any State." * * è 

“Common defense," "general welfare," no erence," are the key- 
notes of these constitutional limitations of the g power of : 
There is no shadow of authority given to levy taxes to enrich special capi - 
talists at the expense of His porn le. 

Congress does not "provide for the common defense" by taxes that pre- 
vent shipbuilding by prohibitory taxes on ship materials and forbid the crea- 
tion of a commercial marine that would be a nursery of ships of war. 

It is not for the general welfare" that the only febrifuge—quinine—that 
will conquer malaria has been taxed, and is,if ible, to be taxed 

A tax system is not uniform“ that gives the paper manufacturers their 
raw mate but makes all the publishers and readers of the United 
States pay them a high protective bounty. 

Nor is it for the general welfare that $14 per ton be levied on the sheet tin 
which is used to the farmer's meats, lards, and vegetables, or 100 per cent 
on the steel wire from which his barbed fences are constru or 100 per 
cent on the steel for his wagon tires, 120 per cent on glass that lets light 
into his dwelling, or 80 per cent on the china and crockery ware in his - 
try. Nor is it for the general welfare to permit a few monopolists who have 
bought up the remnants of the Western pine forests to levy a bounty tax of 

to $3. r 1,000 feet on the lumber used by the farmers of the less 
tates for bui ding and fen . Such taxes are levied in the interests of cor- 
morant capitalists, in plain vi on of the Constitution. 


I hold with the courts and with this distinguished gentleman, 
Mr. Meadill, that there is no authority or power conferred by the 
Constitution of the United States upon Congress to use the taxing 
power to protect any private business, franchise, or corporate 
right. Taxation must be uniform and for public purposes only. 
It seems idle to emphasize, in this presence, these great funda- 
mental truths, for every member upon this floor well knows that 
every State in this Union, through their supreme courts, as well 
as the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
declared that the power to tax can only be used to raise revenue 
for public purposes. There is not one word or one line in that con- 
stitutional clause to support this bill, The basis of this bill as 
constructed upon the lines of a tariff for protection with 
incidental revenue. A tariff based upon that principle can not be 
constitutional. No man, aside from partisan prejudice and indi- 
vidual interest, has ever attempted to defend such alaw. So far 
in this debate no advocate of this bill has ever referred to the Con- 
stitution of the United States in support of his views. Why are 
these men silent? Congress derives all of its powers to tax imports 
from the eighth section of the Constitution. In order to support 
and strengthen the position I have taken upon this question, I 
shall quote from some of the great lights of this Republic. 

It is true as a iti — 
r tne Auty den 

We do not derive our ability from abroad to pay taxes. That d. ds upon 


our wealth and our industry; and it is the same whatever may be the form of 
iat the public contributions.—Henry Clay, in his great tariff speech, April 


The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of the article in 
the market. It is substantially paid upon the article of domestic manufacture 
as well as upon that of foreign production. Upon one it is a bounty, upon the 
other a burden; and the re of the tax must operate as an equivalent re- 
duction of the price of the article, whether foreign or domestic. We say so 
long es the importation continues, the duty must be paid by the purchaser of 
the article.—John Quincy Adams’s Report on Manufactures, 1836. 

All duty id upon such articles (raw materials) directly to the cost 
of the article when manufactured here, and must paid for by the con- 
sumers.—U. S. Grant, seventh message, 1875. 

Isaid it, and I stand by it, that ar Y genera) rule the duties paid upon im- 


ports hopernes as a tax upon the consumer. A few yona of further experi- 
ence convince the whole body of our people that a system of national 
taxes which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption, and not ea- 
tirely on property or income, is intrinsically unjust.—Hon. John Sherman, 
1867. 


The great apostle of protection, Mr. McKinley, said in his 
speeches in Ohio: 

We took the tariff off of sugar and now you do not have to pay it. See 
how we have relieved you from taxation by taking the tariff off of raw sugar 
and reducing your expenses. 

In his next breath he tells his audience that the foreigner pays 
the tariff," taxing the property of other nations seeking a market 
in the United States. 

Now let us examine this question with a view of ascertaining 
the facts in a practical way. Field imported $1,400 
worth of l buttons. The McKinley tax was 83,000. That Mr. 
Field had to pay as duty at the custom-house. That made the 
$1,400 worth of buttons cost him in the store $4,400. Then he 
added the cost of transportation, and upon the whole cost he 
places his per cent, and then sells them out to his customers at 10 
per cent profit. So it is plain to be seen that the persons who 
used those buttons had to pay $5,000 in order to get $1,400 worth 
of buttons. This is McKinleyism, which is insisted upon by men 
opon this floor as a law which should remain upon the statute 

8. : 

Itakethe broad ground that the whole tariff system is wrong 
in principle, because it levies its burdens on what wehave to con- 
sume instead of the property which we possess, making the poor 
man who toils for aliving contribute quite as much to the sup- 
port of the Government asthe millionaire. It is manifest that 
any such system is vicious. Under this rule the wealthiest man 
of any of the communities of the United States is not required to 
pay any more to support the Government than the poorest man 
who works in the shop: The law which we are now trying to 
adopt seems to be for the sole purpose of compelling the common 

ple to bear the principal burdens of Government. This system 

as been popularized throughout the world because every nation 
on the globe likes to rival every other nation, and extravagance is 
the result; and the best way to secure the money to meet these 
fancies is to levy taxes which to the le seem to be paid by 
others. It has been said by a distinguished statesman, Mr. Blaine, 
that **$10 could be collected much easier by indirect taxation than 
$1 by direct taxation." Count Bismarck, of Germany, calls pro- 
tection “a magnificent way of robbing the people, and not telling 
them how it is done." Mr. McKinley said, in one of his speeches 
in Ohio in his canvass against Mr. Campbell for governor, that— 

The le do not know whether the H 1,000, m 
they do not know it, what is the use MALIN A e vr M 9 

The people do know how and when they have been robbed. 
They are not so stupid as these gentlemen wouldinsinuate. They 
have repeatedly condemned the doctrine, and 1 feel certain that 
they always when that question is fairly presented to them. 
The elections of 1890 demonstrated their intelligence beyond all 
question. I would be pleased to learn from some of those friends 
of protection why a man is paid but 60 cents a day for digging ore 
in Alabama, $1.50 in Pennsylvania, and 83 in Colorado? Protection 
is the same at each place, the amount of labor performed exactly the 
same in the same common country, and under the same flag. If 
protection is for the benefit of labor, why not all get $3 perday? If 

rotection means anything to labor, the oo pie price should be paid. 

e machine of the capitalist is the only laborer that is protected. 

It has secured its owners by the aid of Congress the colossal for- 
tunes that now startle the world. 

The free pauper labor of the world, which regulates the wages 
paid to the human laborer employed here, on the universal prin- 
ciple of supply and demand, does not and can not compete with 
or diminish the profit Congress gives as a subsidy to protected 
machinery and capit achinery is day by day supplanting 
human factory labor. It neither eats, drinks, nor wears any 
product of human industry except coal, and needs no protection 
against any other like machine anywhere. As the proportion of 
machine work increases and human work decreases the propor- 
tion of increase of price which protection gives goes into the 
pockets of machine owners. 

The machine is the laborer in whose behalf the organized 
bands that fill our lobbies and committee rooms are so clamor- 
ous in their demands for protection. Of course as the owners 
of machinery control the work of both hands and machines, 
when the demand for products is slack or the supply exceeds 
the demand, the owner always drops the human laborer first, as 
far as possible, and limits products, if he produces at all, to what 
the machines aided by the least amount of human labor can do, 
so that all of the high prices which protection secures may be 
retained by him. 

The insincerity of the assumption that protection proposes to 
restrict the sales of manufactured goods to those they produce in 
the interest of American workmen is intensified tenfold by the 
fact shown by the record, that they struggle for years to flood the 
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country with the most degraded character of Chinese labor, and 
as soon as the war tariff gave them a monopoly of production on 
their own terms, they passed laws which they maintained in force 
for over twenty years, authorizing the importation free of duty 
under contract, to be enforced by penalties and liens upon property 
acquired, of the cheapest and most depraved class of pauper labor 
from all parts of, the earth, in order to force American workmen 
under pressure from such competition to accept the lowest wages 
they could force them down to by this competition or be driven 
out of their protected establishments. Yet iy poss before the 
country as the special champions of American labor. 

Protectionists claim that the tariff protected American labor 
from foreign competition, Is that true? There is no tariff on 
labor; there is absolute free trade in labor—the one thing the 
manufacturer has to buy and the one thing the laborer has to sell. 
But the manufacturer says we keep out foreign work. Well, 
when does the foreign laborer most interfere with your job? 
When he is thousands of miles away, working by hand, with poor 
machinery, producing goods that have to be transported thousands 
of miles before they come into our markets, or when he has come 
here as animmigrant, and stands ready to work right by your side, 
on the very machine you work with, to make the very goods you 
are making? When does he most interfere with your job? When 
he stays a ioreigner thousands of miles off, or when he comes here 
and bids against you? How does it help the employer most? To 
kavo him stay at home in Europe or have him here underbidding 
you 

lf we look over the world with an impartial eye, we will dis- 
cover that the rate of W. is not the determining point in the 
cost of production; that the lowest labor cost and the highest 
wages are inseparable. The average wages of India are 8 cents 
per day; those of China, with the highest protective tariff of any 
country in the world, are 9 cents per day. Russia, with a tariff 
equal to the McKinley law, pays 25 cents per day. Germany, with 
a tariff in many respects higher than ours, pays 45 cents per day. 
Great Britain, which has practically free trade, pays 90 cents per 


y. 

England and Wales, with 480 people to the square mile, with a 
landiord system that oppresses the agricultural classes with the 
most improved methods, pays nearly twice as high wages as any 
country of the Old World, and yet makes goods so much cheaper 
than the cheapest-labor people that she can ship her goods into 
every market of the world and undersell the East Indian in Cal- 
entta, the Chinaman in Hongkong, the Italian in Rome, the 
Frenchman in Paris, the German in Berlin, and the Russian in 
Moscow. What gives England this control of the markets of the 
world? Simply high wages, which means efficient labor and profit- 
able employment, with free raw materials. Itis not the man, but 
the productive capacity of the man, that establishes the wages. 

And labor is 9 per cent lower now than it was at the time these 
tables were made. I now quote from a speech of ROGER Q. MILLS 
in the Senate of the United States April 24, 1894: 


Table showing number of employees, total value of product, value of product per 
employee, and ann average wages LEM per employee in manufacturing 
industries in the countries named in . 


Country. of em- wages 
"T proces ployees. be 
000,000 | 5,189,000 $790 $204 

000, 000 | 4,443,000 545 175 

000,000 | 5,350,000 545 155 

000,000 | 4,760, 000 8s1 120 

000,000 | 8,000,000 408 150 

000,000 | 2,281,000 285 130 

000,000 | 1,167,000 304 120 

000, 000 953, 000 515 165 

000, 000 310, 000 433 150 

000,000 | 3,837,000 1,880 947 


In the United States $1,880 worth of product cost $347 for wages. Now our 
friends point to the fact that the workman in the United States gets $347 for 
his annual work: in Great Britain he gets$204; in France he gets $175; in Ger- 
many $155. Ours is the high-priced workman, and these are paupers; but 
when we come to look at the fact that our people are paid less than the for- 
Snan for the amount of work they turn out, the boot is found on the other 

00 


Now, let us ca thisthing out. Letus take the labor cost in other coun- 
tries of $1,880 worth of product and compare it with ours. The $1,880 worth 
of goods imported into the United States is the thing that is to test the con- 
dition of our workmen. When the goods come here, then, the labor cost of a 
given amount of goods is compared with the labor cost of the same amount 
of goods in a foreign country. One thousand eight hundred and eighty dol- 
lars’ worth of goods cost in this country $347 for labor. 

Now, then, weimported from England last year $1,880 of cotton yarns that 
cost for labor in England $155, and in the United States ST. The labor cost 
in England was $133 more than in the United States; but our tariff taxes it 
$935 to protect our labor against competition with the Englishman. We im- 

rted $1.68) worth of kid gloves from France that cost for labor in France 

: in the United States, $47. The labor cost in France was $257 more than 
the United States; but they were taxed $1,165 to protect our workmen 
aga nst competition with the Frenchman. We imported from German 
$1,880 worth of woolen goods the labor cost of which in Germany was $533. 
which was $188 more than in the United States; but they were taxed $1,055 to 


jones our workmen against competition with the German. We imported 
rom Russia cables, co „and twine valued at $1.880, the labor cost of 
which in Russia was $593, which was $46 more than in the United States; but 
it big Eon $487 to protect our workmen against competition with the poorly 
pai ussian. 

We imported $1,880 worth of buttons from Austria, the labor cost of which 
was $689, or $442 more than in the United States; but these buttons were taxed 

2,099 to protect our workmen against competition with the Austrian. We 

rted $1,880 worth of silk piece goods from * the labor cost of which 
in ys ete $922, or $575 more than in the United States. 

Mr. MILLS. I have some figures about cotton to give to the gentleman 
directly. Germany imports cotton s from Great Britain and weaves 
those yarns and sends them back and sells to Great Britain the cloth that is 
made from them. France imports cotton yarns from Great Britain. We 
import cotton yarns from Great Britain. ere are certain things we can 
not compete with; there are certain things England can not compete with; 
and there are certain things that other countries can not. Isubmit here the 
table I have prepared, that Senators and others may examine it: 


Labor 
bor cost Articles produced in | cost less Amount of 


La ^ tariff tax 
the foreign countries | in United 
.. sind imported | "skates" | ©8180, 
product. intor he United rre he articles 

country. | imported. 
$485 38 $935 
604 sa 1,165 
535 188 1,985 
593 Ai 487 
689 2, 699 
922 575 940 
620 455 802 
569 | Window glass 222 1,936 
651 | Laceand 9304 1,128 

United States. .... 94 


Notwithstanding the fact that our labor is cheaper than that of other 
countries, our people are paying enormous duties to manufacturers to pro- 
tect their workmen, not one dollar of which ever finds its way to the work- 
man's pocket. Was not the Democratic national convention barking on the 
right trail when oii denounced protection as a fraud? In the face of all 
these facts Congress is levying taxes to protect American workmen against 
5 with pauper labor! 

The reports which I have read to you show that $100 worth of manufactures 
cost for labor in Great Britain $25.82; in France, $32.11; in Germany, $25.44; in 
Russia, $31.49; in Austria, os ; in Italy, $49.05; in Spain, £12.96: in Belgium, 
$30.21; in Switzerland, $34.64; and in the United States, $18.45. Now, who has 
the cheapest labor? 

While on the subject I want some one to explain to me, if this tax is for the 
laboror's benefit and not for the manufacturer's, how it is that the laborer 
never gets the benefit of any of it. How is it that thetaritf and thelaborer's 
pocket fail to connect? How is it that the bounty voted by Congress never 
gets further than the mouth of the manufacturer? How is it that the tariff 
puts a tax of $13.44 on every ton of steel rails, and yet the laborer gets less 
than $3. For every ton of pig iron Congress votes to the laborer $0.72. but he 
never gets more than $1.50. For every $100 worth of cutlery the tariff is $80, 
but he ond 3 ets $44. I give here a list of articles which show from the census 
returns w wages are paid, and from the what protection is voted for 
our workmen. I hope some one who may be able to do so will explain why it 
is that the tariff takes the skin off the wrong man. 

In 1 ton of steel rails the labor cost is $3; the tariff is $13.44. 

In 700 worth of cutlery the labor cost is $44.24: the tariff is $30.11. 

In $100 worth of mats and matting the labor cost pon the tariff is $58.59. 

In 8 worth of silk piece one e labor cost is $22.54; the tariff is 860. 

A $100 worth of cigars and cigarettes the labor cost is $31.51; the tariff is 


m $100 worth of woolen or worsted cloths the labor cost is $20.85; the tariff 


In $100 worth of pottery the labor cost is $45.96; the tariff is $60. 

In $100 worth of pearl buttons the labor cost is $39.09; the tariff is $143.61. 
In $100 worth of tannin the labor cost is $16.34; the tariff is $119 47. 

In a ton of coal the labor cost is from 40 to 50 cents: the tariff is 75 cents. 
In $100 worth of cotton goods the labor cost is pa the tariff is $57.08. 

In $100 woh of linen the labor cost is $32.92; the tariff is $50. 

m $100 worth of common window glass the labor cost is $53.00; the tariff is 


In j ton of pig iron the labor cost is $1.60; the tariff is $0.72. 

In 1 ton of iron the labor cost is $4.57; the tariff is $52.98. 

Task again, why is it that what you vote for the benefit of labor does not 
get tothe laborer? You do not stand up and tell the people of the United 
States that you want this for the protection of the capi ts. You do not 
dare to stand before the people and tell them that. You continue to tell 
them that it is for the benefit of labor, and after you have got it you put it in 
your own pocket, and you pay your laborer just what he gets at free-trade 
prices, and that is all he possibly can get. 

In the same class of manufacturing, in the same State, and in 
the same locality you will find that markets differ in price of 
daily wages. And prices are constantly changing also at different 
periods, as new machinery and new methods are adopted. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] told us the other day that 
a protective tariff made high wages. If this be true, why does 
every factory havea different price for labor? In every part of 
our country the tariff is the same. Why, then, the difficulty? 

What is it that interferes with the free operation of the tariff 
and prevents it from fixing a high rate of wages all over the 
country and maintaining it? Mr. Edward Atkinson, who is one 
of our best authorities on this matter, shows that fifty years ago it 
required five persons—two carders, two spinners, and one weaver— 
working by the old method, to make 8 yards of cloth in one day. 
They got 20 cents a day, a dollar for the whole five. The labor 
cost of the cloth was 123 cents, and calculating three hundred 
working days in the year, the whole product of these five chea 
laborers was 2,400 yards of cloth, but when coal and steam an 
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machinery were harnessed together 1o genae, cloth, five persons 
to-day in New England produce 140,000 yards of cloth each year. 

The labor cost of the cloth is $1.08 per yard; the wages of labor, 
instead of being $60 a year or 20 cents a day, is $287 per annum 
for each person. The result of the labor-saving machinery used 
was an enormous increase in productive capacity; the result of 
that was a great increase in the rate of wages, and the further 
result of a great decrease in the cost of production. He says fur- 
ther in his book on the distribution of products that— 

In zr Qm country, like the United States, where the people are sub- 
stantia 1 omogeneous, where the means of inter communication are ample, 
where there are no hereditary or class distinctions, and where there is no 
artificial obstruction to prevent commerce, a h: 
AE PM natural, and therefore necessary, 


I also quote from page 56 of the same book that 


The nations which have diminished the quantity of human labor in great- 
est measure by the application of machinery produce goods at the lowest 
cost, and by exchange with the hand-working nations, who still constitute 


ity of th: le of th 1 b f such ha bled 
E EY CET td ASE oe os pee ps 
the lowest labor cost. 

There are here seven establishments. The first one is in Massa- 
chusetts. A comparison is instituted between 1849 and 1892, and 
the industry is cotton em cloth. Each operative made in 1819, 
in this factory, 44 yards per day. In 1892 he made 100 yards, an 
increase of productive power of 123 per cent. What wagesdid he 
net? Theaverage daily earnings of the laborer in 1849 was 60 cents, 
and in 1892 81. His wages increased 50 per cent. The labor cost 
of the product decreased 32 per cent. I will not stop to enumerate 
the other establishments in the same State. While the increase 
was very large during the same period, yet the different prices of 
labor were to be found in each establishment. 

I wish to quote from Mr. Howard Newhall, who makes this 
question very plain by a real object lesson: 

American ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 a pair cost for labor of makin 
25 cents. English ladies’ shoes wholesaling at $1.50 a pair cost for labor o 
making 34 cents. American men's shoes w. perum at $2602 r cost for 
labor of making 33 cents. English men's shoes wholesaling at $2.60 per pair 
cost for labor of making 50 cents. 


h rate of wages in money 
t of low cost of production 


In the report of the Massachusetts bureau of statistics for 1884. 


the general average weekly wage in Massachusetts is given as 128 
per cent higher than in Great Britain. The general average 
weekly wage in Massachusetts is given as $11.63 per week and in 
Great Britain $5.08. 

It is plain to be seen from this statement of facts that if our 
people are to be injured and ruined, as stated by gentlemen on 
the other side of this House, by importation of English shoes into 
this country the English shoe must be produced at a lower cost 
than the American shoe, or otherwise it can not be imported in 
competition with our product if there was no tariff or protection 
whatever. It is not the rate of wages in England moe America, 
respectively—$5.08 against $11.63—that we have to consider, but 
simply the cost of producing the shoes. The man or country holds 
the market who can sell his goods cheapest, and the man can 
sell the cheapest who gets his goods at the lowest cost. In this 
case it is the man in sachusetts. What, then, does this differ- 
ence of wages mean? It simply means increased productive 
efficiency, It means that the American workman is superior to 
the British workman. 

In order for the American to earn his $11.63 per week, he makes 
85 pairs of men’s shoes in a week. The Englishman, to earn his 
$5.08 a week, makes 10 pairs of men's shoes. 

Now, I want to ask the gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber, who claim the tariff makes the workingmen's wages 
high, did they make the scale of American workmen's wages 
$11.63 per week or was it the number of shoes he made which rez- 

his wages, and superior skill in using machinery? Is not 
that what gave him the greater wages over the price of the Eng- 
lish wages? Gentlemen, the principle is simply this, that the 
higher rate of wages means a higher productive power. It is in- 
creased pay for increased work. It is not the tariff. Itis more 
work, more efficient work; it is better work, it is cheaper work. 
It is that that holds the market, and it holds the boot and shoe 
market of this country against the importation of a single pair of 
shoes from Great Britain, notwithstanding wages are 128 per cent 
higher here in shoemaking than in Great Britain. 
ere can be but one standard for labor, and that is pay for 
what itcan produce. Comparisons by daily wages in different 
countries is misleading, and I am astounded at the learned gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] presuming upon the igno- 
rance of the American people by using such argument. The dis- 
parity between wages in this country and Great Britain is 
growingless every year. Wages in England have advanced 70 
per cent since the adoption of free trade in that country, and our 
wages at home have declined 9 per cent under protection. 

Go to India, and there you will see the female laborer knitting, 
with two sticks, burlaps at 2 cents a yard, working thirteen 
hours each day, and making 4 yards of goods, earning 8 cents a 
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day. In this country vou will find one woman laborer attending 
a machine weaving 200 yards per day, working eight hours, re- 
ceiving 64 cents per day. The woman of India gets 2 cents per 
yard, while the woman of America gets less than one-third of a 
cent per yard. ; ] 8 

For the benefit of some of my Republican friends upon this 
floor, I will quote the Chicago Tribune upon this point: 

What could demonstrate more conclusively the falsity of the claim that 
the present excessive duties can not be reduced without lessening the wages 
paid American labor? Allowing for tariff rates sufficient not simply to 
cover any alleged between wages in this country and in Europe, but 
the total labor cost of articles produced here, and there still remains 50 per 
cent or more of the present tariff scale that can only be reckoned as pure 
plunder and bounty paid to factory bosses and in which labor has no sh . 


It has been clearly demonstrated that operatives in this country 
are paid no more than they arein England in the cotton manu- 
facture for the same product. The high tariff on cotton goods has 
not made wages high in the United States, for Mr. Blaine found 
as the result of his official inquiry that in proportion to the hours 
of labor and the work actually performed the American operative 
was not paid any more than the English. Enjoying the advan- 
tages of peculiarly cheap and effective labor, the American manu- 
facturer needs only to get free raw material, cheaper tools and 
machinery, and untaxed dyestuffs and chemicals to be on a foot- 
ing with his British competitor in every respect save the facility 
for transporting goods. s : 

I quote again from Senator MILLs. 

It will not do to say that the tariff reduces ries in the United States and 
free trade reduces prices in Great Britain. e same cause, under the same 
circumstances, ought to produce the same result. They tell us it will; but 
here we have prices brought down by free trade in Great Britain and under 
a protective tariff in the United States, Sir, prices have been brought down 
T. improved production, by machinery, by invention, increasing the amount 
of product in a given time, and lowering the cost of the product. Ihave here 
some figures that will give an illustration of that fact: 


A long time ago, when we were boys, when our mothers were spinning with 
the old hand wheel— 


A „ seen sare masses bane basse " 


Reduction in labor ess ò•⅛kůꝗ a 1,494 


Our friends point toit and say v eese tariff did that, not the spinning 
jenny, not the skill and genius of the man who worked the machine and the 
man who invented it, buta protective tariff; and you levy 50 per cent duty 
on cotton yarn and say the duty did that. 

Let us follow that up a little further: 


The cost price of 3.000 pounds of yarn then, at 75 cents per pound $2,250 
The cost price of 3,000 pounds of No. 10 cotton yarn now, at 15 cents per 
7 ETRUnREReEPEAMWEOMM E dA ERA SUUM e dude as qu EE RU 450 
% Lore cT ELE sana shot hacen a ZU EU E su elu SEE Up q UH dr ze M aaa 1,800 
By a protective tariff! 


panum cost of 217 hand weavers 


Reduction in weaving 


Cost of cloth made by hand spinning and weaving, at 40 cents per yard ME 12 


Cost of cloth now, at 7 cents per yard, by machinery..-................. 77 


3, 683 
enny and the 
uty on cotton 


Hhducion in oll y phe Aa ansaa Enea 

And they say a protective tariff did it—not the spinning, 
power loom, but the protective tariff that levies 50 per cen 
yarn and 57 per cent on cotton goods. 

Adam Smith tells of the immense benefits that come by the division of labor 
in making pins, from which I have gathered these figures: 
Labor cost of 521 persons required to make 2,500,009 pins in one day, at 1 

cent per hun 5 Moras pac PE E . WP 
Labor cost of 1 person, who now makes 2,500,000 pins in one day, and 

Wees ne ð ⁵¼⁵¼T Vp ̃ aa de dm de 


That is done by a pin machine, Jet our friends stand here and tell us that 
is done rs protective tariff. and put on more duty in the interost of the 
poor workingman, and get him to believe that a protective tariff reduces 

prices and benefits him. Adam Smith stuck pins in the protective tariff in 
reat Britain till it was dead, and the common schoolhouse and the school- 
master in this country are sticking pins in it now. and will continue to stick 
pins in it untilit is as dead in this country as it is in Great Britain. 
It would have required 53 persons, working one week,each making 
12,000 eight-penny nails, to make 704,000, now made by 1, and the wages 


of the 558, at $8 each; Was 4444 $048 
They are now made by one hand at $5 per day, six days.... 30 
pgo ny ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ a S RS S et imd E ce 318 


Mr. President, it is not taxing that reduces the price of a thing. Adding 
to the cost never reduces the price. That can not be done. Adding tothe 
cost of a hng increases the price of a thing, or mathematics is a lie. It is 
taking from the cost of a thing that reduces the price of it. That is what 
machinery does, what a revenue tariff does, and that is what free trade does 
still pec 'There can be no justification on earth, either in politics or com: 
mon justice. 


n this question of labor cost [ will quote Mr. Medill still fur- 
er: 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAGES. 


Wages are higher in this country because labor is more productivo here 
owing tothe superior efficiency of a quick, nervous people, and theabundance 


of natural wealth and other advantages in a new and rich country with a 
comparatively scant population. Under such circumstances to compare Eng. 
lish and American "t and attribute the entire difference to the tariff. 
wretched sophistry. ith greater fairness a comparison might be made be- 
of high-protection Italy and the comparatively high 
gland. To get a fair comparison, wages in protected 
and unprotected industries must be taken side by side in the same country; 
but the ultraprotectionists will never follow that line of inquiry, since it de- 
stroys their alain that high duties in and of themselves make h wages. 


THE WORST PAID LABOR IS IN THE HIGH-TAXED INDUSTRIES. 


Itisnotorious that the worst paid labor in the United States is that em- 
ployed in the high-protected industries. ly wages forced Americans 
out of the mills and factories of New England to give place to the Irish, 
whose discontent was expressed in strikes until they were made to give wa: 
to the wretched, T pude pter priest-ridden French-Canadian impor 
operatives, who can live on less and endure more than any other class the 
mill barons have yet found. Woman and child labor is the distinctive curse 
of the industries having the heaviest tariff protection. New England has 
two strongly distinguished classes of pores ion; „ monopo- 
lists and coupon clippers so rich that they do not know how to spend their 
money, and the pauper factory hands who never get a cent's worth of pro- 
tection out of the tariff. 


"PROTECTED" LABORERS PAID LESS THAN DAY LABORERS, 


The ave weekly wages paid to workers in woolen (enjoying a 
protection of 70 per cent) in Massachusetts in 1881 was Sok eine —.— 
while the ae to workers in flax, linen, and hemp (30 to 40 per cent pro- 
tection) was y $6 per week, or $! per day; to glassworkers Bp to 100 per 
cent protection) $10 per week, or $1.66 per day; o cotton operatives (40 to 
50 er cent protection) $7.68 per week, or $1.28 per day, and to clothing oper- 
atives (70 per cent protection) $8.58 per week, or $1.4 per day. The unpro- 
tected especially the mechanics, do far better, the lowest grade of 
day Moe. averaging AA irs pay than the best skilled operatives in New 
Englan So many of the latter are women and children, employed at star- 
vation that the average is reduced to a low figure. It should be noted 
also that the statistics we have given as to wages of protected 


classes in New 
England include in the averages the cost of su’ ntendence, the figures in 


being deceptive and probably intended to deceive. 

WAGES IN HIGH-TARIFF EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

"Germany isa high-protective tariff 2 and wages are much lower 
there than in free-trade England. The same is true of France, Ru and 
Spain—all high-tariff and low-wage paying countries as com) with Eng- 
land. Labor in these countries has not acquired in the last forty years one- 
half the added benefits that have been secured by British workmen during 
that period. 

The statements of such men as John Bright should have great 
weight with those who wish to know the truth. 

The facts stated by Mr. Bright are conclusive on this question, at least, 
and that is the main one, that the difference between wages in England and 
the United States is nothing like as t now as it was forty years ago. 
Therefore, American manufacturers do not need as much protection now to 
compensate them for the higher wages they pay as they then, while they 
are demanding more than twice as much. 

When Hon. James G. Blaine was Secretary of State, a few years 
ago, he made a very able report to onara in regard to bi ies in 
this cóuntry and in Europe. He caused the consuls of the United 
States, all of them Republicans, to examine into the wages of 
operatives in the leading manufacturing cities of Great Britain 
and the Continent. Consul Shaw made an elaborate report as to 
the wages of operatives in the cotton mills of Manchester, from 
allof which information the Secretary made a very valuable re- 
port to Congress, giving the American and the European wages 
paid for similar work,in which he completely refutes all the hired 
slanderers of the present campaign of the Protective Tariff League 
in regard to the starvation wages pha to English workmen, and 
fully corroborates all that Mr. Brig tsaid. On pages 98 and 99 of 
his official report he says: 


this respect 


5 per Ta to $3.40 (master spinners 
Weavers: English, po to Lue subject at the date on which these rates 
were given toa reduction of 10 78. 


are 56; 
mills. 60 per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the othor New England 
FFV than 
o week. 

Ündcubtedly the inequalities in the wages of END and American oper- 
atives are niore than equalized by the greater efliciency of the latter and 
their longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as 
it seems to be proven from official statistics, it would be a hag Bega 
element in the establishment of our et to compete with England for our 
share of the cotton- trade of the world. z 

In the two prime factors which may be said to form the basis of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, namely, raw materials and labor, we hold the ad- 
Moe MB gland in the first, and stand upon an equality with her in 

second. 

Having the raw material at our doors, it follows that we should be able to 

convert it into manufact: all thin equal, with more economy 
and facility than can be done our cotton and then 
manufactures it in her mills. The e 
commission must be an im 


land, and we stand on an 
tition. 
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The more . the factory is the Jess the wa; are. 
The selfish and hired protectionist never fails to claim that the 
high wages paid by American protected manufacturers to their 
foreign imported laborers are founded upon mere statement, 
and that in point of fact they are the poorest paid laborers in the 
United States, and the more highly protected the factories are 
the less the wages. Wages are higher in this country because 
labor is more productive here ris as the superior efficiency of 
a quick, nervous people, and the abundance of mineral wealth 
and other advantages in a new and rich country with a com- 
paratively scant population. 

Under such’ circumstances to compare English and American 
wages and attribute the entire difference to the tariff is wretched 
sophistry. With greater fairness a comparison might be made 
between the pauper wages of high-protection Italy and the com- 
paratively high wages of free-trade England. To get a fair com- 
parison, wages in protected and unprotected industries must be 
taken side by side in the same country. But the protectionist 
and apologist will never follow that line of inquiry, because it 
. their claim that high duties in and of themselves make 

wages. 

ur Republican friends on the other side of this Chamber have 
made the important discovery that a high tariff is a blessing to the 
American people and a curse to every other nation, and that the 
poses of this country can all get rich by taxing themselves. The 
igher the tax, the sooner they will get their fortune. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, in advocating his bill in this House, claimed that by rais- 

ing the average duty from 46 to 49 per cent the whole coun 
would be benefited and prosperity would return to business Fei 
wages would be higher. But, gentlemen, after a thorough test of 
this law for more than four years, it brought a record of strikes 
and business failures withouta parallel; and there are other things 
it did. It made 15,000 mill owners happy and rich and reduced 
the price of labor to a point lower than ever before, from which 
it has never recovered. It also caused the American consumer 
to pay to the protected manufacturer since it went into force 
more than $2,000,000,000. If a millenium can be brought about 
by high taxation, I would suggest that the tariff be raised to à 
int that will enable all of us to be millionaires, with a heavy 
Pank account, and make the foreigner continue to pay all the tariff 
taxes. Then we will pull down the female statu e insignia of 
our civilization—take the blindfold from her eyes, break the scales 
of justice, take from her hand the sword of defense, and in her 
stead erect the Goddess of Taxation, with a 1 0 of the Dingley 
bill in one hand and a contribution box in the other, with the 
superscription: ‘‘No10-cent tithes, but 57 per cent protective-tariff 

exactions.” 

Mr. Chairman, this whole Republican scheme of tariff taxation 
is an ingenious method to obtain money without consideration. 
While money is the object. oppression necessarily must follow. 
What gave England her legal crimes but the uses and trusts, 
primogeniture and estates entail? These were but forms of pro- 
tection which the nobility obtained from the masses of the people. 

The plea of the protectionist that his system of taxation is for 
the benefit of the people is the argument of the tyrant. There 
never was a despotic edict, a scheme of oppression or tyranny, 
but what attempted to justify itse.f by claiming that it was for 
the welfare of the people. Ask the nobility of Russia to-day why 
their laws are a stranger to mercy, why infinite cruelty tortures 
that Slavic race, and their imperial lips will answer that it is for 
the benefit of the Russian people. Call up the Vandals who sacked 
Rome, murdered the women and children of that city, and they 
will answer back that they did it for the benefit of the people of 
Greece. Go and ask Queen Victoria and the House of Brunswick 
to-day why they 755 the mailed hand of tyranny and 1 
upon the land of O'Connell, Emmet, and Parnell, and they will 
answer, For the benefit of the Irish people." 

If you will ask the trusts that have reduced the price of labor in 
their protected mills since the McKinley bill became a law, they 
will tell you it was done for the benefit of the laboring men in 
their factories. 

Goto the bloody grounds of Homestead and ask Andrew Car- 
negie and H. C. Frick why they organized an army and a navy and 
shot down their own employees, and they will tell you, for the 
benefit of the laboring people. 

Go and ask John M. Pullman why he reduced the price and 
time of his employees and at the same time increased their rent, 
and he will tell you to help his poor laboring men. Go to the 
corporations, trusts, syndicates, and individuals who told their 
men in their employment last fall if they did not vote for Mr. 
McKinley they would discharge them and turn them away, why 
they did it. They will tell you for the welfare of the country and 
their men. Go and ask the gold gambler, the stock broker, the 
bondholder. and the banker why they reduced and advocated the 
reduction of pri money, and they will tell you for the benefit 
of the people, that the poor laboring man might have an honest 


dollar, a sound dollar, a hundred-cent dollar, and a dollar that will 


go round the world. 
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Nobility in all age 
brutal claim that the government should foster and care for cer- 
tain families known as privileged classes. 

Protection is the same pemaes as fostering and supporting 


of the world has been founded upon that 


certain business interests by charity, in the name of protecting 
American labor; the ä imports the chea labor he 
can find in the Old World. Does this practice indicate an hon- 
est pose to protect labor? Go and ask John Sherman, who is 
the father of the foreign pauper-labor law, why he advocated 
such a measure, and he will tell you, for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican laborer. The gentlemen on this floor who are clamoring so 
strongly for the retention of the McKinley law, claim that they 
wish simply to levy a duty to make up to the laborer of this 
country the difference between the price pud here and in England. 
Such claims are intended as mere blinds to the people. Mr. 
Chairman, the unceasing and persistent statements made on the 
mblican side of this House that high tariffs are intended to 
make high wages is contradicted by all the experience of man- 
kind, common sense, and recorded facts. In the discussion of 
this question, we are not left to grope in the dark or guess at 
results. Take the census reports for years. They settle the 
whole question beyond dispute. They leave nocrevasse by which 
you can dodge the facts. 


SEEN 


These figures ought to be an im nt lesson to an honest man. 
There is no trocha between a high tariff and a gold standard. 
They have joined their forces and are now selecting their victims. 
They lay the same merciless hand upon the farmer that they do 
upon the laborer. See the decline in wheat: 


The price of wheat was— The price of m was— 


Kinley bill, 
cost of all production, and labor went down. The McKinley tariff 
was 49 per cent, one and one-half times the labor cost of produc- 
tion, and labor went down tothe lowest pons known, but now 
we are going to bring prosperity and high wages by raising the 
tariff to 57 per cent. 

Now, I ask, Why should we have a tax of three times more than 
the entire labor cost of production fixed upon the very goods that 
labor must ha ve in order to live? This pretense of protecting labor 
with a tariff is an insult to intelligence. W. in the United 
States are more than ten times higher than they arein China; 
three times higher than they are in Russia, Italy, or Spain; twice 
as high as they are in France or Germany, and 20 per cent higher 
than they are in the factories of England. Now, would it not seem 
that if protectionist arguments are true, that China, Russia, and 
Germany would overrun our country with cheap goods, while 
England would be caged up in her island home? But not so. 

e fear no competition from the cheap-labor countries which 
are blessed with protective-tariff laws and starvation wages, but 
all of our tariff laws are aimed at the highest waged country on 
earth save our own, and all of our fear of competition is from the 
nation whose high-priced labor makes the cheapest goods of any 
people and sells them at the lowest price in the markets, and has 
won on its merits the commercial supremacy of the world. Since 
England abandoned the protective system, the product of her 
manufactures has been cheapened 50 per cent, while was s have 
increased 70 per cent, and between the cheapening of goods and 
the raising of wages the comforts of the workingman's home are 
n per cent greater. 

e pretense that protection benefits the American laborer has 
been fully demonstrated to be false, Does Andrew Carnegie, who 
is protected 115 per cent on steel beams, and whose daily net 
income is more than $4,000—does he pay any more for a day's work 
than Senator McMILLAN, who was protected 20 per cent on lum- 
ber,or the man who is making fence and digging ditches, who has 
no protection? All laboring men know that the employer simply 

ys the market price for labor. The universal law that 

e price of free labor is demand, supply, and skill, and 
of nature has placed this rule above and beyond the legisislative 
power of the state, and there is no other. 


High tariff increases prices; increased prices decrease consump- 
tion; decreased consumption decreases production; decreased pro- 
duction decreases wages and labor. 

If you want 100 men to work for you and there are only 10 men 
to be had, the price of labor will be high; but if you want only 
10 men and 100 come and offer their services, the prices will be 
low. But our Republican friends seek to remedy this state of 
affairs by placing a tariff of 57 per cent on commodities that the 
laborer hasto buy. They claim that will raise the price of wages; 
but, my friends, these men who work for wages are not sellers of 
commodities; they are sellers of labor. They sell their labor in 
order that they may buy commodities. 

I would like to have some good Republican expert on protec- 
tion explain how an increase in the price of commodities can ben- 
efit the laboring man. They claim, however, that a tax on wheat 
of 25 cents per bushel will raise the price of wheat to the farmer, 
and a tax of 87 per cent on ready-made clothing will reduce the 
price of clothing tothe consumer. This paradox must be believed 
to be a protectionist. Itseemsto me that we should look at these 
matters in the most degen way. I wish to submit an aphorism 
to you gentlemen who so deeply sympathize (on paper) with the 
poor laboring man. 

Have you ever seen the laborer who cared one cent whether he 
Mee for a protectionist or a protected or an unprotected em- 
ployer 

Have you ever seen a laborer who expected to receive more 
wages from a protected than an unprotected employer? 

Have you ever seen a protected manufacturer who paid higher 
wages than he was compelled to? 

Have you ever seen a protected manufacturer pay higher wages 
forthe same class of work than the unprotected? 

Have you ever seen the protected manufacturer pay the coach- 
man who drives his carriage, the that shines his boots, or the 
landlord that feeds him, more for their servicesthan the man who 
had no protection? 

Did you ever see one of them who was willing to subsidize a 
newsboy or endow a laundry? 

If, then, the unprotected manufacturer pays just as high wages 
and still is able to make a profit, by what method of reasoning 
do you arrive at the conclnsion that the protected manufacturer 
pays higher wages because of protection? 

And if the protected manufacturer does not pay more than the 
unprotected one, what becomes of your protection theories? 

Is it your answer that protection raises all classes of wages in all 
occupations? 

If that is it, then as labor is not Pepe from foreign immi- 
gration, you must of course affect the raising of all wages in all 
5 Now, if that is true, then how about the pauper wages 
of Europe? < 

If you say capital will not be invested unless it is protected, how 
do you explain the fact that it is being invested in unprotected 
industries? 

If protection prevents us from selling in foreign markets, does 
not protection make less work instead of more? 

If there is free trade in labor and high protected prices for those 
things which laborers must buy, is not the laborer being robbed 
instead of benefited? 

If protectionists desired to pay high wages, why do they always 
employ the cheapest labor they can find? = 

When laborers go out to find employment do they first go to the 
protected factory and ask for work, and do they expect better 
wages in the iron mills which are protected 50 per cent than they 
can get on the building or on the street that has no protection? 

I can not hope, however, for an answer to this question. It has 
been respectfully asked thousands of times in the last forty years, 
and has never received an answer, and never will. 

The protectionist who was recently before the Committee on 
Waysand Means claimed that the welfare of the laborer is best 
cared for by leaving the control of his wages under the manage- 
ment of his employer. The only theory on which our tariff laws 
can possibly help the laborer is this, that if the protectionists are 
permitted to extort bounties from all consumers of their goods, 
they will pay back this money extorted totheirlaborers. But will 
they do it? There is not one instance where they have ever done so. 
The gentleman from New York ee PAYNE] says that the labor 
unions can compel them to divide their protection bounties given 
by the Government. That remedy was attempted at Homestead, 
Birmingham, Cago; and many other places in this country; but 
instead of a divide of these protection bounties, labor was answered 
with musket balls and bludgeons in the hands of hired assassins. 
They divided life and death. 

More than $800,000,000 was extorted by the operations of the 
McKinley law from the consumers of protected goods each year. 
Will any of the defenders of protection tell us how much of this 
vast sum has been paid back to labor? Ask the men who toiled 
in these protected mills and they will tell you not one cent. 

I appeal to members of this House, is it right that a law should 
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go upon the statute books another day that thus enables the pro- 


tected class to take these vast sums from the people as a mere 

atuity, without being required to divide with labor? This Mc- 
Finley aw allows them to retain it all and leave labor to beg and 
to starve. 

What laborer wants a conservator or guardian to protect him? 
None. He simply wants the heavy hand of oppression taken off 
and that he be left free to maintain his own rights, as God has 
decreed, When there is depression in business and hard times 
come, does the protected manufacturer continue to pay his labor- 
ers full wages from the surplus money accumulated in good 
times? Never. He puts them upon half time or cuts down 
wages, hires other hands, or closes the doors of his factory and 
turns his men out into the street. 

Let us look into this question in the most practical manner. 
Yonder across the street is a glass works, which is protected under 
the law now in force from 58 to 400 per cent on all of its products. 
By 1 85 side of the glass works a man has a contract to excavate a 
cellar. 


Gentlemen, you may look all through the Dingley bill and you 
will find there is no protection on cellars, buil ing houses, rail- 
roads, making farms, and digging ditches; they are left out of the 


Dingley bill. 

The glass manufacturer goes into the street and says that he 
wants two men to work in his factory, Two Republicans reply 
they want work, and What price are you paying?” “I pay as 
much asanybody. I pay the customary price for labor.“ ‘* Well, 
how much is that?” They go out and inquire about the city, and 
find that the custom of the community is $1.50 per day. ** Well," 
says the laborer, that is satisfactory," and they go to work in 
the glass works. : 

- "The man who wants labor to dig the cellar goes out into the 
aH to find hands to excavate the cellar, and asks if there is any- 
body who wants work. 'Two men answer that they do, and ask, 

“What price are you paying?" The custom of the country.” 

They inquire about the city and find that $1.50 a day is the reg- 

ular price, and they go to work digging in the cellar. A week 

rolls around, and the man who is digging the cellar calls up his 
two men and hands them $9 each. 

The glass manufacturer calls up his two men and tenders to 
them their 89. That is all right as far as it goes, but we want 
more money than. that." ** Why, gentlemen, do you demand 
more money from me?" „Well, sir, we have been sitting in the 
gallery of the House and we have heard the distinguished lead- 
ers of the Republican p making their speeches on the tariff, 
and they said that the tariff levied upon glass and all other goods 
was for the benefit of the laboring man, and especially the man 
who worked in the glass works. Now, sir, we want the protec- 
tion that is on the glass that we have made for you." **Oh," 
says the glass manufacturer, “these Verg Dogs Republican 
speakers upon the tariff are mistaken about this matter; they are 
not posted on the tariff." “Yes; they are,” say the boys, “they 
are the accredited representatives of the protected industries, and 
they know more about it than any little glass manufacturer, and 
they say that the lowest tariff on glass is 58 per cent. Now, sir, 
we want to know how much glass we made for you." ‘They fig- 
ure up the amount and find that they have made $20 worth of 
glass, $10 each. Now,“ says the laborers, “we have, each one 
of us. made for you $10 worth of glass, and the tariff for the bene- 
fit of labor is 58 per cent; then we are entitled to $5.80 more each." 
The glass manufacturer tells them that they are not entitled to 
the tariff benefit, and tenders tothem their $9 each and tells them 
to take it and get out of the office. 

They go across the street into a Republican lawyer's office and 
tell him they want to bring a suit against that glass manufac- 
turer across the wáy for the tariff on glass they made for him, 
„Well, what kind of a case have you?" We hired to him at 
$1.50 a day and worked a week for him.” ‘And he refused to 
pay you, I suppose.” Ves, in part; he paid us the $1.50 a day 

or every day we worked, but he refused to pay us the tariff on 
the glass we made for him.” ‘ Well, boys, do you think you can 
recover for that?” Of course we can, Mr. Lawyer. Now bring 
the suit.” ** Well, boys, you will have to have very strong wit- 
nesses to pappor, your case; men who can stand the ordeal of the 
witness stand. That glass factory is in a trust that has twenty- 
two millions of capital to back it; they have the best lawyers in 
the country todefend them. You are two poor workingmen with 
limited means, and it is doubtful if you can succeed. They will 
run the case through all the courts.” 

That may be, but it makes no difference to us. We want this 
question settled. There are 3,090,000 laboring men in this coun- 
try who want to know whether they are to get this McKinley pro- 
tection or not.“ Well. boys, who are the witnesses by whom 
you can prove that a tariff is for the benefit of labor?“ We can 
prove it by the leading and prominent members of the Republican 
n A not only in the House but in the Senate. Mr. WALKER, 
. Rrep, Mr. DixGLEY,and Senators HoAR and ALDRICH. These 


are our witnesses, Now, Mr. Lawyer, go on with the suit." 
Why, boys, will these honorable members of the Republican 
party swear that a protective tariff is for the benefit of labor?" 
‘Of course they will. Here are their printed speeches that they 
have been making for the last thirty years. They said so this 
week, and here is the national and the State platforms that say 
so. They are all honorable men.“ Well, boys," says the law- 
yer, “I will have to be frank with you and tell you the truth, that 
there is no law, custom, or rule and never has been, by which labor 
can get one cent of the protective-tariff tax. It all goes into the 
pockets of the manufacturer." 

Every argument in favor of a iot. tariff in this country 
begins with an apology and ends with a lie. 'These men who 
make a plaything of the sweat and toil of the laboring man have 
their prototypes— 

And Joab said to Amasa, Art thou in health, ? 5 
Amasa by the beard with his right hand to is. dA 1 


meee E the sword that was in Joab's hand, so he smote him therewith in the 


as the protectionists now have the people by the throat, demand- 
inz their money in the name of protection. 

Mr. Chairman, if protection a good system it will have to 
be expanded until it blesses all. If national aid underlies our 
industrial system, where is to be the limit of the help, and who 
are to be the judges of 8 person to receive it? Who 
are to be the arbitrators? hen the business man is about to 
fail the Government will have to give him assistance, and when 
the assets and liabilities of the professional man give up their 
estrangement and fall into each other's arms the nation will 
have to help him through. But you know that if the system be 
extended to all it comes out where it started in. 

Give every man protection and it ends in free trade. Protec- 
tion exists upon the theory that one class is to be taxed for the 
benefit of another class; for all to be taxed for the benefit of all 
would mean no protection, and if it reached a point where there 
is no protection, the country, upon the Republican theory, would 
have to go toruin. If protection be carried to its legitimate end, 
it becomes self-destroying. 

Ido not want to advocatea system of benefaction that is in dan- 
ger of death when you increase the number of itsrecipients. Pro- 
tection acknowledges its weakness when its asks benefits for only 
apart of the race, and shows how unnatural it is when it com- 
mits suicide when extended to all. Protectionists want the appli- 
cation as specific and partial as the inventor of the patent medi- 
vine that would only cure red-headed people. Ido not blame a 
manufacturer for wishing to follow a business where the prices 
are foreordained and predestinated by Congress. I do not blame 
him for having an immutability in his catalogue fixed by a tariff 
tax. The doctrine of election, you all know, is a telegram from 
eternity giving a fellow a reserved seat in the next world. So 
protection is foreordination and election brought into business. 

More than eight hundred millions of the people's money was col- 
lected under the McKinley bill annually and handed over to the 
protected factories in this country, in addition to their legitimate 
gains. It seems to me that it would be more businesslike to give 
them capital directly out of the public Treasury, without so much 
indirection. However, that would expose the whole scheme of 
plunder, and the ple would plainly see the extent and manner 
of the robbery. ey would only want to know the facts in order 
to stamp the life ont of all such laws. 

Ibelieve that what is known in this country as a protective 
tariff is the most insidious engine of deception and oppression that 
human ingenuity ever conceived. If our people could be led to 
understand that when they are purchasing the necessaries of life 
they are parting with one-fourth of their earningsin the enhanced 
price of the goods, this question would be settled at once and for- 
ever. > A 

To illustrate in a plain business way, let us take the course of 
trade of two of our merchants. Here is a merchant in your city 
who takes $10,000 and goes to London and purchases a stock of 
clothing. He ships his goods to New York. There the custom- 
house officer demands the tariff duty, which is 84 per cent, or $3,400 
on the $10,000 worthof goods. You see his goods cost him $10.090 
in London and 88.400 duty, making $18,400. He places them on 
board the cars, which are taxed 45 per cent, the locomotive is taxed 
52per cent, and the track over which they are hauled is taxed 
$13.44 per ton. upon which they are shipped to Chicago. Heopens 
his goods and takes out a coat that cost him $10 in London, 40 
cents for transportation, and $8.40 tariff; then he adds $2.50 profit. 
He ties a little tag in the buttonhole, marks it to sell at $21.30, 
and lays it on the shelf in his store. In comes a laboring man from 
the woolen mill and says to the merchant, I want to buy a coat.” 

The merchant takes down this coat from the shelf and says: 
Here is a nice coat. 1 bought that coat in London.“ Well, 
what is the price?” says the laborer. I can sell you that coat 
for $21.90." „That is very high,” says the laborer. ‘‘ Yes, that 
is a good price; but I paid $10 for that coat in London, and I had 
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to pay $8.40 tariff tax, 40 cents for transportation, and then I 


charge you $2.50 profit." The laborer says, I am willing to 
pay you the $10 it cost you in London, the 40 cents for freight, 
and the $2.50 profit, but that $8.40 tariff I won't pay you." 
„Well, sir, why won't you pay it?" Because I am ted on 
the tariff laws. Iam a Republican; I am no ignorant Democrat. 
'The consumer, the person who wears out that coat, don't have to 
pay the tariff. I read Republican newspapers and Republican 
speeches, and I read the debates on the tariff in Congress, and 
duy all say that the consumer does not haveto pay thetariff. My 
father says I don't have it to pay, and my mother, and our 
preacher says I don't have it to pay.” “Very well," says the 
merchant, **if that is your education, all right," and lays the coat 
back on the shelf. 

In abont sixty days the snow beginsto fly, the gronna begins to 
freeze, and the angy winds of winter come and beat upon that 
coatless laborer. He comes shivering into the store again, and 
says, Let me see that coat again." The merchant hands it to 
him. Mr. Merchant, pray tell me the history of thatcoat again, 
will you?” „Ves, sir; I paid 810 for that coat in London, 40 cents 
for transportation, $8.40 for tariff tax. Then I charge you $2.50 
profit.” Well,“ says the laborer, ‘‘ notwithstanding the state- 
ments of the leading men of my party, the opinions of my 1 5 5 
old father and mother, and the opinion of the minister of 8 
redeeming grace, the elements of nature come and speak to me in 
that inexorable voice, that is more potential than all of them, say- 
ing vu I must obey, telling me that this body must be clothed or 
perish. 

This was an honest Republican laborer, but he had been edu- 
cated to believe a falsehood. He had heard nothing but the preju- 
diced vaporings of the demagogues and the statements of a venal 

ress. This laborer supposed he was thoroughly posed on polit- 
ical economy, but he now learns by a test from which there is no 
escape that the speeches and the publications by his party are 
untrue, their conclusions deceptive, their objects an imposition 
and a fraud upon labor. Such are the Republican teachings 
before the young working boys of thiscountry. Thatlaborer had 
to work five days more to pay for the same coat, yet he is told that 
a tariff is a good thing for the laborer. 

I will quote from the Hon. Joseph Medill, of the Chicago Trib- 

une, again, as he is good Republican authority. 
4; PER CENT OF TARIFF TO SECURE 9 PER CENT OF WAGES. ` 
- Congressmen hav ken elabo A : 
nation ie zd m erg T a 41 per — war tariff, epe eds t 2 
double the total percentage of labor cost in American manufactures neces- 
sary to "protect" American w: from English competition. This is the 
pe unexplained iar Pray 98 per cent of tariff to secure 
per cent of wages. the high tes assert that protection amounting 
to double the total labor cost of goods and five times as t as any differ- 
ence between American and English wages is absolute. — fie protect labor 
British labor competition, but none of them exp the riddle. 
HALF OF TARIFF SCALE PURE BOUNTY PAID TO FACTORY BOSSES. 


The following statement of the labor cost of certain selected articles is 
taken from the report, for 1886, of Carroll D. Wright, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, and to make the Fuggeesed comparison plain The Tribune 
adds Er Commissioner's exhibit the rate of duty on the manufactures 
specified: 


Rate of 
Articles. Labor cost. duty. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
Pairs 17.50 30 
Yardof in t 22.58 47 
Suit cassimere clot. 16.26 68 
Yard of sheeting...... 20.81 55 
'Ton Bessemer rails 19.06 84.33 
Pairblankets....... 18.05 62 
Ton pig iron 9.72 56.60 
Yard cotton cloth 18.80 55.76 
Yard print cloth. 31.82 49 
Cooking stove...... 96. 95 45 
Pound spun silk VTV 8.81 30 
Einen A ͤ ͤ chen wavs os udo A erra beue ctn 13.84 30 


What could demonstrate more conclusively the falsity of the claim that 
the 1 excessive duties can not be reduced without lessening the wages 
paid American labor? Allowing for tariff rates safficient notsimply to cover 
any alleged margin between wages in this country and in Europe, but the 
total labor cost of articles produced here, and there still remains 50 per cent 
or more of the present tariff scale that can only be reckoned as pure bounty 
and plunder paid to factory bosses, and in which labor has no share. 

Republicans will differ. The gentleman from North Dakota 

Mr. JoHNSON], one of the extreme apologists for this bill, tried 
show that the foreigner paid one- the tax and the consumer 
the other half. This is a radical departure from the 3 of 
Mr. McKinley, who always claimed that the foreigner paid all the 
tax. All economic writers are agreed that a government can not 
extend the taxing power beyondits own people, and we know that 
no government on earth can tax any people but its own; no tax 
can be levied by any government that is not paid by its own peo- 
ple. If the Congress of the United States could levy a tax which 
would be paid by foreigners, should it not stop taxing the Ameri- 
can people? If the British Parliament can levy a tax on us, do 
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you think it would levy any taxes on its own people? The power 
of every 5 on this earth to levy taxes is limited to its 
own people, and it makes no difference whether it is an import 
tax, an export tax, or an excise tax, its people alone have it to 
pay. An export tax is levied upon the goods before they are sold. 
An import tax is levied upon the payment after they are sold. In 
either case the government compels its own citizens to pay it. It 
can not collect it from foreigners, nor can the citizens compel the 
foreigner to contribute one cent toward its payment. The claim 
made by some gentlemen upon this floor that the foreigner pays 
the tax is done to fool the people. 

There are a limited number of gentlemen upon this floor who 
are willing to make these wild statements, not only in our pres- 
ence, but that they may go to young and old, that the consumer 
does not have to pay the tariff tax, that the foreigner has to 
pay the duty. Now, if it was a fair question, I should like to ask 
what would become of men who are so thoroughly indifferent to 
the Decalogue. These advocates of protection seek to defend 
their ruinous policy of robbery by saying. Why do not the mer- 
chants buy their goods in their own country? They can make 
them as cheap here and sell them as cheap as any place on earth.” 
Well, let us see if this is true. Here is another merchant next 
door. He says, ‘‘I will buy my in the home market.” He 
gets a duplicate bill from his neighbor merchant, puts $10,000 in 
his pocket, and goes to Boston to buy his stock. He hands his 
bill to the clothing manufacturer, telling him that is a bill of 
goods a merchant ofhis city boughtin London. ‘ Now, sir, what 
will you duplicate that bill of 8 for, same quality, style, and 
finish?” ‘I will sell you that bill of goods for 818,400.“ Well, 
but my neighbor bought these goods in London for $10,000. Can't 
you afford to sell me that bill of goods as cheap as they do in 
London?" ‘Yes, sir.” Well, why don't you do it, then?” “I 
don't have to.” Why don't you have to?” Because I am pro- 
tected under the McKinley law 84 m cent, and you can't get your 
Dd any cheaper in the United States. We are all in a trust. 

r. Heidelberger is our president, and you can't help yourself. 
You have either to buy of us, or go home, shut up E store, 
and go out of business. You can take your choice. You can 
to London and buy your goods, but when you have paid the tariff 
duty and your freight and nses, you had better buy of us, as 
you will save your personal expenses and time." So he was 
forced to pay the $8,400 tariff or go to London. Mr. Merchant, 
I ara a Republican, and I want to be advised about this tariff. My 
neighbor, who bought his fu in the foreign market, I under- 
stand, paid his $8,400 tariff tax into the Treasury of the United 
States, where it was used to pay the expenses of the Government. 
Now, I want to know where the $8,400 which the McKinle 
bill forces me to pay to you goes to." Well, my dear friend, 
that goes into my pocket. Iam the sole beneficiary; that is what 
protection is for. Do you 8 ory I would be an advocate of pro- 
tection unless I got the benefit of it? The Government does not 
get acent. Are you so stupid as to think that protection is for 
tke pu of raising money for the public Treasury? That 
$8,400 of tariff is the share you advance for your customers who 
buy these clothes. When you go home with your goods, you 
simply mark them to sell at 10 per cent profit, not only on the 
$10,000 alone, but on the $8,400 and allother expenses. By this 
process, don't you see that you sell the goods and do the collecting 
forme? Your customers do the paying as well as the protesting. 
You do not get one cent of the $8,400. atis what the McKinley 
law is for. Do you not now understand why I give $40,000at every 
election to keep the Republican partyin power? Forthatamount 
is all, and more, pus back by the people that use my goods. You 
see, I am safe if I can keep 1 in Congress who will 
always vote for protection.” I would like to have you tell me how 
much money you are enabled to extort from the consumers of your 
goods every year?” Well, I will say from $200,000 to $250,000.” 
"Why, that is a splendid business.“ Les, it beats highway rob- 
bery, blowing banks, or the confidence game. It beats all the 
tricks that have ever been discovered to make money. And, be- 
sides that, it is the ony real system of robbery that is protected 
by Federal statute. Should any such scheme of plunder be at- 
tempted under the State law, the party would be sent to the peni- 
tentiary.” 

“J would be pleased to know what you do with this vast sum of 
money that is donated to you by the consumer of your goods?” 
* Why, bless your innocent soul, I send it to my agent in your 
town, and he loans it back to these consumers of my goods, from 
whom I extorted it, at 7 per cent, taking mor on their 
farms and homes as security. It is a splendid business for them. 
You see, they get the clothes and money both; they ought to be 
contented people. That is the reason our hired representatives in 
Congress, public speakers, and our newspapers tell all those peo- 
ple that are thus robbed that mortgages and deeds of trust are 
the highest evidence of 3 that the more morgtages they 
put upon their farms the richer they become. This is the reason 
our ers are so prosperous. e furnish all the money that 
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ve security for, and besides that we furnish them a 
home market.” z : 
That is the reason farmers are now enjoying such high prices 
for their products. ; 
I quote again from the Hon. Joseph Medill, of the Chicago 
Tribune: 


they can 


HOME MARKET WHICH THE FARMERS FURNISH. 

The farmers of the United States furnish one-half or more of the entire 
market for American manufacturers. They furnish all the market they can. 
They buy all the stuff from the cities which they have the money to pay for— 
all that their crops and cattle sell for; but their money has reduced purchas- 
ing power. They have to buy high protected priced goods with money real- 
Lo ped agricultural products sold at free-trade rates throughout the world. 
Now, gentlemen, if our m ics worked on a low-tariff basis and e cheap 
goods to reciprocate with your cheap cultural products, you would be 
able to buy much larger quantities of their mechanism. You could purchase 
at least a 9 —ç 8 ya upd; moe mechanical products, more lumber, 
uggies, furniture, plows, cultiva: rea 
3 boots and shoes, salt, . — 
daughters, ere and 5 Of the thousand thin 
—.— you would be a 

ea 


that you buy in the 
vethe city 
x we have 


FRAUD AND IMPOSITION UPON THE FARMER. 

The absolute falsity of the statement that protection furnishes 
a home market to the farmer would seem to require no refuta- 
tion. But I regret to say that there are still living in the bright 
light of the nineteenth century men who are willing to accept this 
monstrous heresy, and that there are men also who have attained 
high places in the councils of the country who are bold and daring 
enough to assert the correctness of such doctrine. What are the 
facts? ublican tariff 1 tion is so framed that the farmers 
are compelled to pay in the purchase of their necessaries of life at 
Jeast $100 each annually for what is pretended to be a home mar- 
ket for their grain. And after thirty years of protection, in order 
to secure this market a farmer is compelled to e 9 per cent 
more of his products to foreign markets than he did during the 
days of a Democratic tariff. Should a farmer be a free man, or 
Should he be compelled to purchase at a home market, paying for 
the privilege of selling to those who desire to buy? 

Mr. Ch. an, what does the farmer have to pay for this home 
market—for the privilege of selling his products to those who wish 
to buy? To secure this home market he pays 82 per cent on paint, 
58 per cent on nails, 93 per cent on pneri 84 per cent on ready- 
made clothing, 130 per cent on worsted knit goods, 38 per cent on 
muslin, 110 per cent on hats, 60 per cent on carpets, and 110 per 
cent on blankets. And all the other necessaries corresponding to 
the corruption fund which the profits of the industry will furnish. 
And as no honest man of intelligence will contend that a duty on 
cereals was intended for any purpose but to deceive the farmer 

-into submission, the home market must be the only benefit to be 
derived from the policy. 

These excessive demands under the McKinley bill are now to be 
reenacted and increased by the present measure. In the free-trade 
market of Liverpool the English grain dealer is now paying 38 
cents per bushel more for corn and 71 cents per bushel more for 
ard than is being paid at Chicago in our highly protected home 
market. 

What is the matter with protection? The farmer's business is 
such that he can not retaliate or be protected; when he takes his 
50 bushels of seed wheat a ad into his field and sows his 40 
acres of land, and by his careful husbandry bringsinto the granary 
800 bushels of wheat, that feeds the nation and creates prosperity, 
it would seem that that man’s business would be entitled to peo 
tection, if any man on earth was. But McKinleyism forces hi 
to do the protecting, and he receives none of its benefits. 

ane pow that turns the furrow, the harrow that cultivates, the 
drill that plants, the binder that cuts the grain and the machine 
that thrashes it, the wagon that carries it to market, and the scale 
that weighs it, are all heavily taxed and charged up to the farmer. 
But I ask, Mr. Chairman, what is the home market procured at 
such at enormous price? The American people can not consume 
the entire American crop of farm product. ence we mustalways 
finda market abroad. And the value of any market to any person 

or class is the relative value of what the person or class has to 
spare and what they want in exchange. Naturally, all goods seek 
such a market. 

With pleasure I quote again from the Hon. Joseph Medill: 

WHAT PROTECTION COSTS THE FARMERS. 
I understate the truth when I ur the farmers of the West and the 


cut down for the purpose of cheapening 
million of men, boys, girls, and women e 
and there area many th 
ment. What would the 
ing,” they say. No tru’ 


ol res manufactures, 
‘ists who furnish them employ- 
if ion were lowered? ‘Oh, goto - 
in that, as I have shown you. They would just 


— right along as you do. They would continue producing and selling their 
stuif at the best price they could get, as you do, and as they did from 1846 to 
1861, when the duties were only one-quarter to one-third as high as they are 
now. But it is said they would beggared; that it would make pauper 
labor—a ruined and discouraged people. Not a bit of it! That is her 
Protection delusion. The presents m of protection back-taxes and water- 
ogs every other manufacturer. whole system is mutual plunder one of 
another and all ofeach. Su I have a protection of 50 per cent, I levy 
that much extra for m s on my neighbors. But my neighborsalso have 
a protection of 40 to cent, and they levy on me, and when we 
come to balance books at the end of the year, we find that, so far at least as 
the workingmen are concerned, what 3 gained in nominal wages the, 
have lost in the artificial cost of living. e manufacturing capitalists, it 
true, have increased their profits, but it has been done at the expense of the 
unprotected farmers, who can not tax back by fixing an artificial price on 
their products, because the market value of their crops is determined by the 
foreign quotations, In this protection struggle to grab one from the other, 
where the game is the d—1 take the hindmost, the unprotected agriculturists 
are the ones who “get taken jn“ and done for by the smarter town gentry. 
Protection is a fraudulent and a system. dom of exchange, like 
truth, alone leads to honest results. 

In a country like ours, where money is abundant and for loan by hundreds 
of millions; where it goes begging for 4 or 5 per cent on good securities; where 
there is as much surplus wealth as in any nation in the world except Eng- 
land, and very nearly as much as in England; where men can not find invest- 
ment for their capi it is not necessary to our "infant industries" any 
longer to live on spoon victuals. They have been coddled long enough at the 
cost of the farmers. They are “stalwarts” now, and if they can not stand, 
let them sit down or go into some other business. 

THE FARXER NOT PROTECTED. 

The farmers sell their products on free-trade principles throughout the 
world, without protection. The tariff put down to their credit is W. 
chaff—it is worthless to you; use whenever you raise a surplus of any 
product, and seek a foreign market for it, the price at which you sell that 
surplus determines the entire price you receive for the whole crop. The 
farmers buy goods at high protected prices and sell food at free-trade prices. 
Is that fair trade? 

I know of nothing agricultural where the protection is of appreciable value 
to farmers except on wool, and most of the supposed gain on that is dolusion. 
In the first place, not more than half a million of the 5,000,000 of farmers in 
the United States keep sheep on their land. and not one in ten of those make 
sheep raising their principal business. The woolen clothes of the 25,000,000 
of agricultural population in this donner costs them nearly double price by 
reason of the enormous duties levied on imported woolen goods of ali kinds. 
and the chief excuse for imposing and retaining those immense duties offered 
by the manufacturers is the tax on wool which they are obliged to pay. If 
that tax were repealed, they admit that the tariff on woolen clothing might 
be largely reduced. Now, you ses that nine-tenths of the farmers Econ no 
sheep, and therefore derive no benefit whatever from the duties on the 
different grades of wool, and nine-tenths of the remainder keep so few sheep 
aud have so little wool to sell that the extra price they receive for it only 


his profit on the tariff tax as well as on the py ary rice of 


of goods to the consumers. It takes ,000,000 to protect wool “retina pcan 

What would the farmer do with his surplus wheat, as one of 
his products, if he were limited.to the home market? Last year 
there was more than 100,000,000 bushels of wheat produced by 
the farmers of the United States in excess of all demands for 
bread and for reseeding of the land. Let us take one of the promi- 
nent farmers of Illinois, who has 1,000 bushels of this surplus 
wheat in his nary. He tries but fails to sell at home to his 
neighbors. They tell him they have all the wheat they want; 
but if he has clothing or cloth to make winter clothing, they will 
buy that of him. The farmer finds that no one at home will pur- 
chase his wheat except the exporters. He decides to market his 
own wheat. He looks at the prices current, and finds that he can 
sell his wheat in the free-trade market of Liverpool for 16 cents 
per bushel more than he can in the protected market at home. 
Consequently he places his wheat on board the cars, that are 
taxed 45 per cent on the wheels, 52 per cent on the locomotive, 
and $13.44 per ton upon the rails. 

On this tariff-taxed road he ships his wheat to New York. It 
is there transferred to a foreign vessel, our merchant marine 
having been driven from the ocean by a protective tariff. It is 
shipped to Liverpool, and there thrown into a granary by the side 
of wheat that comes from Russia that is produced by labor at 20 
cents per day, wheat from India that is produced by labor at 9 
cents per day. The old Republican farmer exclaims, ‘‘ Where is 
Billy McKinley with his protective tariff? Mr. DINGLEY has not 
had time to get in with his bill. I want to be protected from the 
p r labor of Europe." But there is no McKinley there with 

is bill. Notwithstanding the cheap pauper labor of the Old 
World, wheat is higher in that market than it is in the protected 
home market. He goes on the board of trade nnd sells his 1,000 
bushels of wheat for $1,000. He looks into the factories and he 
finds he can buy clothing and woolen cloth 50 per cent cheaper 
in the foreign market than he can in the protected home market. 
He remembers what his neighbors said about their desire for 
clothing or cloth, so he pays out his $1,000 for 1.000 yards of 
cloth. He brings the cloth to this country and comes into the 
custom-house, and Mr. McKinley says. Where are you going 
with that cloth?" The old farmer says, I am going to take it 
out to Illinois, where I live, and sell it to my nei oe they 
want clothing for the coming winter." Mr. McKinley says, I 
am very to see you, but before you can take that cloth 
through this custom-house to your neighbors in Illinois you must 
pay the tariff on it, which is 50 cents a yard.“ Why, how is 
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that, McKinley; 50 cents a yard, that would he $500? I have not 
time to go home and raise another crop of wheat to pay such a 
tariff tax as that. Why, McKinley, this cloth is the product of 
my own labor and my wife and children. I raised wheat on my 


own farm and I exchanged it for this cloth." Well, says Me- 
Kinley, you can not bring that cloth into this country unless 
you pay the $500 tariff; that isthe penalty." What is such a law 
asthis for, Mr. McKinley?" It is to protect home manufactures.” 
Then, am I to understand that I have to pay this $500 to protect 
the home manufacture?" Les,“ says McKinley. *'Isee,"says 
the farmer, that I have to do the protecting and I do not get any 
of it.” 

“Then you say I can not get my cloth into my own country, 
where I live as a citizen, pay my taxes, and in time of trouble 
Shoulder my gun for its defense. Mr. McKinley, I have read 
several of your speeches, and you always contended that the 
foreigner paid the tax. I am no foreigner. I was born in this 
country, and my father before me. Now, sir, if you are a truth- 
ful man, according to your own doctrines, make the foreigner pay 
this $500 of tax. According to Tu speeches the Englishman 
from whom I purchased this roll of cloth should pay this $500 
tariff tax, but according to your law I have it to pay." I can not 
discuss this question further with you,” says McKinley; ‘‘ you 
must pay the $500 tariff tax or I will have to confiscate the cloth 
and sell it for the tax.” The farmer demands his cloth, and he 
takes if back to England. He tells the merchant from whom 
he purchased the cloth that the laws of his country are so 
framed and enforced that he can not take it into his own country; 
that he can not exchange the product of his farm for what he 
really needs and wants and take it into his own home without 
paying 50 per cent tax upon it. He asks the Englishman, ‘‘ Won't 
you take back the cloth and let me take the wheat?" Tes, if your 
own country treats you as badly as you say.” So he trades the 
farmer back the wheat for the roll of cloth. He brings his wheat 
back to his own country, and when he gets to the custom-house 
at New York Mr. McKinley steps out again and says to the old 
farmer, Where are you going with that wheat?" I am going 
back to Illinois, where I raised it.” ** Well,” says McKinley, “I am 
glad to see you; but before you take that wheat through this cus- 
tom-house you will have to pay a tax of 25 cents a bushel on it 
under my law.” Well, do you say that I have to pay a duty of 
25 cents a bushel on my own wheat? What is that for?“ Me- 
Kinley says that 25 cents a bushel is to protect the farmer. Well. 
McKinley, I am a farmer; I do nothing else; my whole life is de- 
voted to that business.” Well.“ says McKinley, ** we do not al- 
low farmers totrade outside of our own country; we furnish them 
a home market and they must trade in it. They must trade in it 
or pay the penalty, which is an average tax of 60 per cent upon 
the necessaries of life," But the farmer eye: “Ican get more for 
my farm products in the foreign market than I could get in the 
protected market at home.” That is true. We will allow you 
to sell in the foreign market, but you must pay all the difference 
either into the Treasury or the pockets of the protected manufac- 
turer.” 

In the face of experience and reason there must be some ex- 
traordinary cause for the never-ending demand of this exploded 
doctrine. The last annual table of exports discloses the fact that 
the farmer is over ten times more dependent upon the foreigner for 
a market than he was under the low tariff of 1860. Now by far the 

ter portion of all our farm exports goes to England. There 
t no reason or popular demand for any law or decree against the 
natural flow of trade. It is a principle as old as barter and ex- 
change itself that all goods would seek the highest market. Ac- 
cording to the market reports to-day, the price of wheat is 73 cents 
in Chicago and $1.45 in Liverpool, and corn is 23 cents in Chicago 


and 56 in Liverpool—wheat being at the lowest 72 cents and corn 
33 cents per bushel higher in the free-trade market of England 
than in the leading markets of protective America. 

The free-trade market of England invites the American farmer 
toa market that is at least 30 per cent better than we can offer 
him at home. The protection demagogue has caused the farmers 
to pay millions of dollars to build up their home market, while 
the ve to ship a greater per cent of their products every year 
to Europe to find a market, 

It is impossible by legislation to protect the farmer of this 
country on their leading products, and the pretense of claiming 
to do so in this bill by fixing a duty of 25 cents a bushel on wheat, 
15 cents a bushel on corn, 15 cents a bushel on oats, $1 per ton on 
hay, $6 to $30 on horses, $6 on cattle, $1.50 on hogs, is a state of 
presumption by the framers of this bill that has no place in morals 
or economy. If we should place a tariff of $25 a bushel on wheat 
and $10 per bushel on corn and $2 per bushel on oats and $10 per 
ton on hay and 10 cents per pound on beef and pork, it would not 
protector benefitthe farmer one cent, because the American farmer 
with his intelligence, soil, and machinery can produce those ar- 
ticles cheaper than any people in the world, and in greater sur- 
plus quantities, and of course is an exporter instead of an importer 
of these articles. The author of this bill presumes that the 
farmer is a fool, and therefore legitimate prey for the benefit of 
the protected, and that he will always be the dupe of the dema- 
gogue. Gentlemen, this character of legislation that plunders 
the farmer and wealth producer will ultimately bring the indus- 
trial classes to Asiatic condition. 

All men of ordinary intelligence concede that England and other 
foreign countries are a better market for farm products and a 
cheaper market for other necessaries, while protected America, 
with all her special advantages, furnishes a poorer market for farm 
produce and the highest in the world for all other necessaries of 
life. This is the legitimate outgrowth of the doctrine of protec- 
tion; but our Republican friends maintain that this inequality 
must be sustained if every farmer in the country is robbed of his 
entire profits. The price of all the various surplus products of 
the farmer is fixed at the main point of distribution. 

The farmer gets in the home market what the purchaser is com- 
pelled to pay by the Liverpool prices. How is the farmer to get 
the home market that is said to be so beneficial to him? He has to 
buy his home necessaries at an advanced price from somebody— 
England, Germany, or Yankees—who would build a factory on 
free American soil, but whose factory would it be when buil 
and why should the farmer lose the comforts of the family an 
home in order to build up this private enterprise for others? It 
is claimed that it would require a large number of men who would 
be employed and who would consume the farmer's produce, and 
thus he would secure a home market. By this process you see 
that the farmers have simply hired some one to eat their bread. 
But where are the factories that were to furnish the home market? 
Are mg by the side of the farm, where it is convenient to market 
his produce? No; they are among the rocks and mountains of 
the East, almost as difficult of access as the far-off market of 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Chairman, living in a State that stands at the head of agri- 
cultural wealth, with a people whose enterprise, intelligence, and 
husbandry have no superior, yet as an humble member of that 
great State of 4,000,000 people, under the mildew and blight of 
protection and the gold standard the farmers of Illinois are now 
unable to sell their farm products for the cost of production. To 
show what this character of legislation has wrought upon them, 
Iherewith submit the reports of the State board of agriculture 
5 State of Illinois for the year 1896 of some of the leading 
products. 


* WHEAT—(SPRING AND WINTER). 


Average 
Number of 
acres. * ~ pex 


1800. son wae nt anni iraa 2,109,471 23, 837, 023 
1861. 2,109, 471 23, 837, 023 
1802. 2, 300, 994 32,218,500 
1803. 2,017,947 1, 408, 183 
1804. 2,328, 763 53,311,173 
1865. 2,290,917 25,266, 745 
1866. 2,196, 263 18 28,551,421 
1867. 2, 456, 140 5 28, 060, 000 
1808. 2,483,418 11.5| 28,500,000 
1869. 2,007,142 11.2 | 28,300,000 
1870. 2,259,538 12 27, 115, 000 
181.2 2,050,081 123| 25,206,000 
18:2. 2,042,231 12.1) 24,711,000 
1873. 2,104. 963 13.5 28,417,000 
1854. 2,619,304 11.5 30,122,000 
1875. 2,600, 000 10.5 27,300, 000 
1876. 2,590,430 9.8| 23,440,000 
. 1, 977, 745 16.4 | 82,490,556 
pi, ae SRG ASE PS ee SAR a es 2,924, 105 15.6 | 33, 883, 308 


$20, 261, 469 $9. 60 $10.05 | 2. 2.919 ----- 
16, 927, 284 8.02 10.55 22,254,919 |............ 
24, 482, 262 10. 64 10.55 24,275,170 | $9207, 
32, 978, 571 12.59 10.55 | 27,613,211 | 5,385, 
51, 725, 318 2.21 10.55 | 27,588,450 | 27,156, 
27,541, 132 12.00 10.55 | 24,253,107 | 3,308, 
55,104, 243 25.09 10.55 23,110,575 | 81, 933, 
55, 550, 000 22.45 10.55 | 26,912,177 | 29,247, 
34.212, 000 13.80 10.55| 26,200,692 | 8,071, 
22,192,000 8.51 10.55 | 2.505,38 
25,488, 100 11.28 10.55 23,838,600 | 1,049, 
29, 151, 880 14.51 10.55 | 21,628,354 | 8,126, 
30, 394, 530 14.88 10.55 21,546,537 | 8,848, 
31, 258, 700 14.84 10.55 | 22,207,961 | 9,051, 
25,904. 920 9.88 10.55 | 27,633,657 |............ 
24, 843, 000 6.55 10.55 21,430,000 |...........- 
21, 799, 200 8.64 10.55 26,590,536 . 
38,002, 082 19.22 10.55 | 20,805,210 | 17,136, 
21,059, 480 1L64 10.55 | 24,520,105 | 2,523, 
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A table published elsewhere in this report gives the area, yield, and value of the oat crop in each county in the State this year. 
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WAY. 
Average Cost of 
Year. Number of yield per | Tons pro- | Price per Total value. Value per production Profit. Loss. 
acres. 5 (duced. ton. acre, per acre. 
Tons. 
2,258,548 1.41 1,774,554 $9.90 | $17,568, 084 $13.95 $7.35 | $9,250,328 | $3,317,756 
2, 258, 548 1.41 1,774, 554 9,90 17, 568, 084 13.95 7.85 9,250,328 | 8,317,756 |. 
1,348, 72 2.7 2,292, 831 8.00 18, 342, 648 13.60 7.35 9,913,151 | 8,429,527 |. 
1,161, 707 1.5 1, 742, 552 11.50| 20,089,348 1.25 1.35 8,535,516 | 11,500, 802 
1, £44, 483 1.5 2, 166, 725 16.33 33,215, 894 23.00 7.35 10,616,950 | 22,598, 944 |. 
1, 733, 380 1.5 2,620, 070 9.30 24, 180, 651 13. 95 1.35 12, 740, 43 | 11,440,308 
1,591, 880 1.47 2,345,003 9.27 21,692, 318 13.62 1.95 11,709,318 | 9,993,068 |. 
1,778,000 1.5 2,061,000 9.73 25,949,910 14.59 1.95 13, 068,300 | 13, 881, 610 
1, 905, 000 1.4 2,667,000 10.00 26, 670, 000 14.00 7.35 14,001,750 | 12,668,250 |. 
1, 761,000 1.59 2, 800, 000 9.87 27, 636, 000 15.69 1.35 12,943,394 | 14,692, 606 
1, 005, 932 1.18 1, 895, 000 10.77 20, 352,310 12. 67 7.35 1,805,000 | 8, 548, 700 
1,403,053 1.31 1,835, 000 10.05 18, 471, 900 13.16 7.35 10,312,439 | 8,159,461 
1,428, 858 1.35 1,929,000 9.47 18, 267, 630 12.78 7.35 10,502,327 7, 765, 303 
1, 880, 000 1.25 2,350, 000 8.75 20, 582, 500 10.93 1.95 13,818,900 | 6,744,500 |. 
1, 860, 417 1.2 2, 235,500 10. 49 23,415, 925 12.58 7.35 13,674,064 | 9,744,861 
2, 226, 277 1.37 3, 050, 000 9.73 23, 676, 500 13.33 7.35 16,303,136 | 7,016,861 
2,500,000 1.40 3,500, 000 6.68 23, 380,000 9.35 7.35 18,375,000 | 5,005,000 
2, 443, 390 1.6 4, O14, 967 5.43 21,971,358 9.99 1.85 17,955,696 | 4,012,672 |. 
2,968, 854 1.45 4,255,471 4.70 19,994, 311 B.44 7.95 17,411,077 | 2,583,164 |. 
2,161, 760 1.20 2,518, 130 6.37 16, 428, 012 7.60 1.35 858, 936 543,076 
2,299, 857 1.5 3, 486, 584 6.50 | 22,589, 691 9.75 7.35 | 16,707,706 | 5,912,985 |. 
2, 384, 368 1.5 9,454,222 6.95| 24184087 10.42 7.35 | 17,517,470 | 6,666,617 
2,029,333 1.55 4,399, 186 7.75 34,006, 164 13.56 1.95 | 19,399,712 | 14,615, 456 
2, 945, 482 1.75 5, 064, 500 6.15 30, 990, 271 10.76 7.35 11,694,095 | 9,206,179 |. 
3, 004, 342 1.64 4,940, 506 5.47 27, 055, 086 9.00 7.35 22,093,713 | 4,961,364 |. 
8,197, 688 13 4,197,226 6.05| 25,347,800 1.96 2.80 23,990,211 | 2,027,591 
3,393, 961 1.45 4,044, 810 5.90 29, 465,173 8.53 7.15 24,152,971 | 6,192,328 
3,316,016 -18 2,581, 539 8.70 | 22,468,092 6.77 7.30 | 24,149,983 |............ 
3, 043, 723 1.41 4,423, 162 6.70 29, 548, 129 9.71 6.85 20,904,275 | 8,013, 
3,176,281 1.55 4,910,544 5.45 20, 819, 871 8.44 6.85 21,813,839 | 5,006, 
2, 104, 965 1.48 3, 998,738 5.75 22,926, 501 8.47 7.40 20,051, 867 | 2,874, 
2,561,294 1.40 3.600, 732 6.70 24.209, 232 9.44 7.40 18,928,869 | 5,273, 
2,991, 085 1.63 3,829, 053 6.20 23, 826, 582 10.13 7.40 17,423,130 | 6,398, 
2, 738, 903 1.6 3, 631, 392 7.20 26, 079, 671 9.35 7.45 20,700,510 | 5,280, 
2,181,218 1.18 8,285, 407 1.50 24,581, 760 8.80 7.40 20,570,863 | 4,010, 
2, 540, 156 .55 1,401,720 10.25 14,339. 764 5.65 7.40 18, 749, 464 | ............ 
2,547,648 1.36 3, 432, 093 6.10 | 20,973, 047 8.25 7.35 | 18,759,770 | 2,213,277 


These figures furnish more than a sufficient reason for the com- 
plaint of the agriculturists that is so justly expressed in that 
State. It seems to me that a very important lesson might have 
been drawn from these figures by the Committee on Ways and 
Means in framing the pending bill. Economic laws, it seems to 
me, should be based on the productive capacity of the whole coun- 
Lt insta of the speculation in wealth after it has been created, 

is report shows a loss ón wheat alone in the year 1896 in Illi- 
nois of $8,545,984; a loss on corn of $11,393,464; and a loss on oats, 
$17,002,320, making a loss to the farmers of that State in a single 
year on three items of products of $36,941,768. Ff : 

This tremendous loss could not happen under just economic 
laws by this Government. Every farmer knows that if we have 
a just system of Federal taxation and silver restored to its place 
by the side of gold as primary money, this condition of the 
farmer could not happen. This new doctrine of Dine am. to 
increase taxation without providing money to pay it will crush 
the farmer still lower. Taxation has now reached under the ex- 
travagance of our Republican friends a point beyond the capacity 
of the people to pay. The farmers of my State and district would 
hail with great joy a home market that would demand of them 
their surplus products. But they know a tariff,either high or 
low, cannot furnish them such a market. Theirsurplus products 
are increasing every year and a broader market must be had. 
Take the Western farmer of to-day who has 137 bushels of sur- 
plus wheat; he hauls it to market, and gets the American price, 
13 cents per bushel. Having thus converted his wheat into $100 
in money, he purchases $100 worth of goods for his home, less the 
Dingley tariff as now proposed. Here is the list of goods that he 
buys with the product of his Wheat: 


g|S8SBRESHEEN 


Let us see how this transaction affects this farmer. The 137 
bushels of wheat paid for the $100 worth of 8, but he has yet 
to settle for the Dingley tariff tax, which is $85.30.. This will take 


117 bushels more wheat. Now, under the Wilson bill he could 
have paid the tariff with 59 bushels of wheat—just one-half. So 
you will see, gentlemen, that under the Wilson law he could pur- 
chase these goods with 196 bushels of wheat, but under the Ding- 
ley law, that you are now attempting to force through this House, 
it would require 254 bushels. The saving to the farmer under the 
Wilson law, at the present price of wheat, would be $38.70. 

The farmer has sold his wheat for money to pay his bill at Liver- 
pool prices, less transportation, but he was compelled to buy at 

assachusetts and Pennsylvania prices, and give this $38.70 to 
build up ahome market. If he buys where his surplus must sell, 
he would save the same amount to pay the Treasury for the privi- 
lege, and then in wording the bill ‘‘duties on same” would be 
substituted for protection, but as ten bills would be marked pro- 
tection where one was marked duties, the farmer would soon learn 
where and how his money went, and would see the magnitude of 
the robbery. 

If the farmer buys foreign goods of those who buy his surplus, 
the duty is simply a fine for not buying at home. Nations can- 
not buy unless they can sell, and our refusal to buy where we are 
compelled to sell has driven the customers for our farm produce 
avay, so that they buy but a fraction of what they otherwise 
would. The protection policy has not only robbed the average 
farmer of more than $100 annually on his necessaries, and failed 
to benefit him in a home market, but is rapidly ruining his foreign 
market by forbidding him to buy where he is obliged to sell. 

In the name of benefiting the farmer with a home market, and 
after three decades of protection and the wonderful growth of 
manufactures in this country, the farmer has less people in the 
United States to feed in proportion to his surplus prođucts than 
he had in 1850 under the low tariff. After the mill owners have 
played upon the credulity of the farmer for more than thirty 
years in pretending to give him a home market and make him in- 
dependent of foreigners, he is growing more and more dependent 
upon the foreigner as each T comes and goes. 

This wall that has cut off the foreign market has reduced the 
price of farm products lower than they have been in thirty-five 

ears. There is no resisting the inevitable decline and lower 
prices that will obtain if this McKinley law is maintained. One 
of the leading causes that prompted our Revolutionary fathers to 
se te from Great Britain and declare the war of independence 
was for “cutting off our trade with all parts of the world." This 
is the declared purpose, will, and intent of the authors of the 
resent law. Had Mr. DiNGLEY and his coworkers lived in the 
ys of the Revolution, they would have been regarded as enemies 
of the country, English tories. and treated as traitors and crim- 
inals of the Republic by a patriotic people. Whom of you gen- 
tlemen can fail to recall the solid array of gentlemen that hovered 
in and about the rooms of the Committee on Ways and Means in 
this Capitol last month, men of courtly mien and royal tread, 
sacs and refined? Wealth and royalty vying with each other, 
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The manufacturer was there with his accountant, the trust with 


its attorney, and the stockbroker with his retainers. These con- 
stituted the triune of extortion that could be heard in the soft and 
gentle voice: We must have class legislation; give us special 
privileges. Protection, more protection!” 

These gentlemen seem to think and act as though they were the 
only class of people in this country that are entitled to the con- 
sideration of the Congress of the United States. I ask you, gen- 
tlemen, did yon see one of the eight million farmers here in his 
plain clothes, with his sunburned face and his hard hands, ap- 
pealing to the committee to fix the laws so that he wonld have an 
advantage over his neighbor? Did you see the blacksmith, with 
his strong arm and dusty face? Were the men here who dig the 
ditches, make the fence, build the barn, and erect the house? 
Were the men here who build the railroads, or the men who oper- 
ate them? Where were the men who build your roads and pave 
your streets? 

Not one of them was here. Where was the doctor, the lawyer, 
the merchant, the school-teacher? Not one of these men was here. 
Was the section boss, or any of his men? Where was the ma- 
chinist, the coal miner, the teamster, or the gardener? Who of 
a gentlemen saw the puddler, the glass blower, or the stoker? 

Was the servant girl, the factory girl, or the poor seamstress from 
the garret crowding about that room demanding protection for 
their business? These persons are never seen walking through 
these halls and corridors and swarming around these committee 
rooms demanding the bounties of the consumer which have been 
extorted under the law of protection and paid with as much regu- 
larity and certainty to the protected gentry as the member of Con- 
gress is paid by the Sergeant-at-Arms. These millions are at home 
in the shop, in the mine, and in the field producing the wealth 
which is sought to be taken from them by the scheme of protection. 

These people. however, are fast learning this whole question; 
that they are the men and women who pay the tariff, while the 
sleek and well-fed gentlemen who occupy these galleries here 
to-day get the tariff. Less than one person in seventy receives 
any part of the special benefits of protection. The gentleman 
from Ohio pes GROSVENOR] makes the startling statement that 
the present low prices aretheresult of the success of the Democratic 
party in 1892. I presume there is no person so ignorant as to 
believe such a proposition. If we are to take the commercial his- 
tory as the proof of our business, we find that the fall of prices 
has been steadily going down since silver was demonetized in 1873 
znd the protective tariff put in full force and effect. 

The decline of the wages of labor, as well as the prices of farm 
8 under both the ont and Wilson bills, has been 

emoralizing to the laborer andthefarmer. While the American 
farmer and laboring man have produced more wealth in the last 
thirty years in this country than any other country in the world, 

et that wealth, by the operation of the doctrine of McKinleyism, 
been transferred to the hands of the protected classes, and the 
farmer and laboring man aresubstantially as poor as they were ten 
years ago. The distinguished gentleman from Maine . DING- 
LEY] deals largely in prophecy in advocating his bi He does 
not claim to be a soothsayer, but he is determined, if possible, to 
shift the responsibility of hard times from his party onto the 
shoulders of the Democratic party. He claims that the Cleveland 
Administration that closed on the 4th of March last emptied the 
Pandora’s box of evils upon the country. Iam frank to admit 
that is partly true. But Mr. DINGLEY knows, the Republican 
party knows, and the world knows that Mr. Cleveland, and all 
those whom he couid intimidate and buy with public patronage, 
went into the Republican camp early in 1894, joined their efforts 
to break up the Democratic party, and with the efforts of the gen- 
tleman from Maine and the Republican party, jointly, secured 
the election of Mr. McKinley in 1896, in opposition to true Democ- 
racy. 
‘The entleman is certainly aware of the fact that every Demo- 
cratic State convention repudiated Mr. Cleveland when he first 
betrayed the party in 1894. I want to say now to the gentlemen 
on that side of the House: You have got Mr. Cleveland and his 
subjects; make the most use of the treasonable gang you can; we 
have no room inside the Democratic lines for such - Tere ni 
unless they repent and come into the Democratic fold and act as 
Democrats. The seal of condemnation was laid upon Mr. Cleve- 
land and his policy by the voice of the Democracy of the United 
States in national convention at Chicago. Mr. Cleveland belongs 
to you by perfect title, having betrayed the party that elected 
him; he went voluntarily into your camp; you received him; you 
acknowledged and accepted his su in the election of your 
President, and now, in order to the fellowship complete, 
Mr. McKinley has adopted his policy and methods of administra- 
tion of the Government." 

I want to say to you gentlemen that you can not shelter your- 
seives under a transparent subterfuge of your own creation of 
that kind. I well remember the statements made by many gen- 


tlemen now on this floor in the Fifty-third Congress. They con- 
tended then that the great distress that hovered over the country 
like à pall of death was brought upon us by the operations of the 
Sherman law of 1890. They then said if Congress would repeal 
that act, prosperity would once more come back to the people and 
gen up the mills and furnaces and gladden every home. Mr. 

leveland joined his efforts with yours and accomplished what you 
demanded; but still the mildew and blight of desolation continued. 
Now you have shifted your complaints, and say it is the Wilson 
bil that brought distress upon the country from 1890 to 1897. 
Some gentlemen, however, have gone so far as to attribute the 
last seven years of depression to the six and one-half million peo- 
ple who voted last fall for Mr. Bryan; that their influence was 
retroactive like the amendment that you now propose to this bill. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio . GROSVENOR] says 
the Democratic party must be destroyed. He has e the 
prophecy that the idiots who voted for Mr. Bryan will read their 
stupid records in the red light of hell, and that will be their final 
doom. It has been almost two thousand years since intelligent 
people recognized these wer bes prophe, such as the gentle- 
man from Ohio. In the days of Christ false prophets were taken 
beyond the gates of the city and stoned to death, but I am glad 
to know that that cruel treatment does not obtain with the 
good Pe of the Eleventh district of Ohio. If it did, this House 
would be denied the presence of one of the most distinguished, 
affable, and nonpartisan gentlemen upon this floor; and we are 
beg ee that the death penalty in the time of the patriarchs 
has m transformed into a virtue and hallowed by blican 
acclaim in this country. The gentleman seems to think all the 
ills of life and mistakes in legislation which crucify the laboring 
people now in this country are on account of the existence of the 
Democratic party. I say to the tleman that this country, or- 
ganized by Thomas Jefferson and his associates, was Sonore and 
maintained by the Democratic party sixty-seven years before the 
Republican y was born. It wrote the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, it made the Constitution, it wrote the first tariff- 
tax law, and laid the foundation of civil and religions liberty. 

_ The Democratic party is here to stay, notwithstanding the con- 
signment made by the Fa from Ohio. Its existence does 
not depend upon class legislation and deceiving the ple. It 
should be the object and aim of legislators to look wall t to those 
who produce the real wealth of the country. Let us review the 
markets for farm products and the necessaries of the home, that 
speak in terms which silence all vapory declamation. I shall read 
an extract from Mr. A. J. Warner's statement on the decline of 
the price of farm products: 


HOW PRICES HAVE FALLEN—THE DISASTROUS DOWNWARD MOVEMENT. 


LX. J. Warner.] 


Let us stop to review first the fall of from 1873 to 1893, and its effects 

poe tne XD various industries. it » S 
ve not room to repeat long tables, nor n 5 
abundant, however, to prove that. the general radere gei prn 
commodities has fallen from 45 to 50 per cent since 1873. The same is true of 
property generally, except where special causes have operated to counteract 
ag fect waa felt first in tha prices f agricultural products and then in 
e e 0 ucts a 

farm lands and farm labor. In fact, the decline fell first on 


industries and the products of unorganized labor. was 
in these industries, and they gave 5 . ipe 
Industries rating under the control or under the influence of nized 
labor offered bborn resistance to a reduction in prices, and especially to 
a reduction in wages. And in measure the rate of wages has kept 
up in organized and protected ustries, but duration of emplo mt and 
eese — oven in those industries, have materially d as profits 


y 
condition of things has led to combinations of 
and combines of various to d — yos 
crease profits. But in the t department of ture, embracing 45 


M hones this greatest of the rete beak te 


roduct of these crops 
same quantity of products, n fall of nearly 48 per cent. 
we take wheat alone, the f: bas been from 81710 to fer acre, or over 
fall has been greater still, or from 


The 

1892, 2.409.000,000 bushels; for 1996, 1,904,000,000 bushels. But with a reduced 
p ly the E tha price has gone down from $1.15 in 1891 to 77.3 cents a 

Th ee pen qus ted States is placed at 396,000,000 bushel’ for 1893, 
e whea 0 ni is a or 

as 516,000,000 for 1892. E 


bring the farm- 
$1,500,000.000 more than at the prices prevailing this year. 'This 


ers nearly 
would make a big difference in the debt-paying power of farmers. 

This recital of the business of culture for the past ten years 
demonstrates the blight and mildew that have upon the 
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farmer during that time. See what it has done for corn, wheat, 
oats, and wool since 1850: 


These tables that are made b 
contestable facts that n 
gist who is willing to garble records and facts that political ends 
may be attained. These figures are old, and they have been 
often used, but neither age nor wear impairs their usefulness; 


the laws of trade speak the in- 
ily contradict the political apolo- 


and when the eloquent advocates for special privilege boast of 
what protection has done for the farmer, let them recur to these 
facts. While it may be true that the agricultural products bring 
more at the door of the Western farmer than they did a third of 
a century ago, yet this arises from the fact that while prices de- 
clined but 25 per cent in the leading markets during the decade 
in question, transportation was cheapened from 40 to 500 per cent. 
Hence a decline of 20 cents per bushel in price and a decline of 
40 cents per bushel in transportation leaves an advance to the 
farmer of at least 20 cents per bushel. 

While the farmer has been benefited by the improved methods 
of getting away from the home market, he lost sight of the fact 
that his produce was declining in price at the other end of the 
line, and while protection levied a tribute of $7.80, $13.44 to $28 
per ton on steel rails and from 20 to 60 per cent on other items of 
railroad expense, he was persuaded that he owed to protection 
these cheapened methods of transportation. That e man of 
discretion knows, notwithstanding the statements made by the 
po from Michigan. But how could protection furnish a 

me market? It created no new capacity of the people to eat; it 
enlarged none previously created; and the well-paid labor which 


was to consume the farmer's products is on a strike for enough to 
preserve life. Surely 1 has protected, but whom? 


TheMcKinleylawandthe Wilson law have reversed the God-given 
right, and compel the farmer to buy in the highest market and sell 


as best he can without protection. The farmer goes out with his 
$100 that he and his family have laid by to purchase the neces- 
sary comforts of their home. He meets the German, who has the 
kind of goods he wants, and he propedes to buy. But Mr. Mc- 
Kinley reads his law to him, which says: You can not buy from 
this foreigner; you must buy in the home market.“ Well, but 
they charge me $40 in the home market more for the same goods, 
and the home manufacturer will get $40 of my money for noth- 
ing. What do you call that kind of a transaction, Mr. McKin- 
ley?” Mr. McKinley says: That is protection.“ Well, you 
may callit protection or what you please, but I call ita clean steal 
of $40 from my family." These silent and eloquent appeals, 
fraught with all the pathos of human suffering and despair, find 
no pk hand on the Republican side of this Chamber. The 
manufacturer must have his blood money, he must have his heel 
upon the throat of labor to compel protection. What kind of em- 
eres cism guides their economic conduct and their conclusions, 
all philosophy, patriotism, and pee eer pepe A History 
commands no respect and precedents are cast aside. e calam- 
ity statesman from Iowa, whose patronymity brought tears to 
the eyes of his devotees, implored this House to continue the tax 
of 60 per cent on the goods that the toiling millions must have in 
order that the manufacturer might have his exorbitant gains. 
The following table gives the tariff averages from 1790 to 1890: 


From— 
1791 to 1812 


I here insert in my remarks the entire schedules of the bill 
now under consideration. 
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These figures speak a wonderful truth if we will study them in 
the light of history. We can see no immediate solution of this 
vexed question. owever, they teach us one important lesson: 
That under the lowest tariff this Government has ever had we 
have always had the greatest ie rity. Thelowest tariff during 
the century was known as the Walker tariff of 1816, which was 
in force from 1847 to 1862. The average rate of duties during that 
time was about 19 per cent, about one-fourth the rate under which 
the country is now suffering. 

The distinguished member from Maine [Mr. DiNGLEY], in his 
argument a few days ago, made what he supposed to bean attack 
upon this side of the House, because some gentleman had used 
percentages in showing the increase of wealth during the opera- 
tion of the Walker tariff I have no doubt but he attacked the 
principle from the fact that the statistics show the greatest in- 
crease of wealth this country ever experienced was during that 
time. From 1846 to 1861, under the tariff law that my friend 
denounces, the tonnage of our shipping engaged in foreign trade 
increased from 943,307 tons to 2,495,894 tons, an increase of almost 
300 per cent, and from 1861 to 1887, under tariff laws which he 
commends, our shipping gradually decreased until, according to 
the last report, we have but 989,412 tons of shipping engaged in 
foreign trade, showing a loss under Republican rule of two-thirds 
of our foreign tonnage. 

Again, in 1861 American vessels carried 70 per cent of our ex- 
ports, while to-day they carry about 12 iper cent in American ves- 
sels. Our exports of domestic merchandise were only $101,907,734 
in 1846. In 1860 they were $316,242,423, an increase of more than 
300 percent. We had but 4,930 miles of railroad in 1846. In 1861 
we had 31,286, an increase of more than 600 per cent. I insist that 
the history of no country at any time can show such unexampled 
percentage of progress as this. 

By referring to the history of that period we find that trade, 
commerce, and agriculture were greatly revived as well as eman- 
cipated from the protective tariff of 1842. Large enterprises were 
entered into, capital was seeking investment, farmers were extend- 
ing rapidly into the West and Sonth, shipping was revived, and 
labor was in demand at e There were no strikes, 
no lockouts; no person who desired employment was forced into 
idleness. The greatest prosperity obtained in every department 
of business. The decade og g this, from 1840 to 1850, showed 
the increase of wealth to be 64 per cent. . But the greatest gain of 
wealth in the history of our country was from 1 to 1860, the 
gain being 126 per cent. 

Take the fifteen years that the Walker free-trade tariff law was 
in full operation, and the increase of wealth in the United States 
was 103 per cent. From 1860 to 1870 the increase was 17 per cent; 
from 1870 to 1880 the increase of wealth was 19 per cent. From 
1880 to 1890 the increase was 46 per cent. Take the last fifteen 
years of high . tariff, including the three years under 
the McKinley bill, and we find the increase of wealth during the 
fifteen years under the free-trade tariff was 39 per cent greater. 
This historical fact attested by experience should satisfy, and I 
apprehend does satisfy, every man in this country who is not 
interested in special privileges. As further proof of the correct- 
ness of this great principle [submit the statement made by some 
of the great men of the age: i 

I submit one more quotation of the Hon. Joseph Medill, of the 
Chicago Tribune: 

A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY DEMANDED. 

Now, I make the application that if the American tariff were cut down—I 
do not say totally ‘abolished, I have never advocated that, but cut down toa 
fair revenue standard, down toabout where it wasin 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, and 
1861—to 15 or 20 per cent ad valorem, to that point which would prevent 
throwing what is called “slaughtered*’ goods on our market, the effect 
would be, as it was from 1846 to 1801, to cheapen the cost of living in the United 
States one-third atleast. It would lower rent, and fuel, and groceries, and 
medicines, and tools, and travel, and rtation; and to that extent it 
would enhance the value of a man's wages in the same degree that the num- 
ber of dollars paid were lessened. Our mechanics, to their own surprise, 
would find that under a low tariff judiciously levied, not exceeding 15 or 20 
per cent, with a liberal free list of raw material of manufacture, they would 
p r betterthan they do now on their artificial system of high protection, 
which goes on the principle of high profit on small sales. 

PROSPERITY UNDER THE LOW TARIFF OF 1846, 

But I ought not to fail to state that the low revenuetariff of 1816 produced 
more general prosperity and progress in the development of allour industry 
than any protective system since devised haseverdone. So satisfactory was 
its operation that when the parties met and adopted their platforms in 1856 
neither party ventured to find any objection to it, and when the further re- 
duction Pele 20 per cent was e in 1857, it received the almost unanimous 
approval of the representatives from New England, nearly all of whom were 
opposed to the then Administration. On the 2ith and 25th of March, 1870, 
Senator ALLISON, then a prominent member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, spoke of that tariff as follows: 

“The tariff of 1816, although confessedly and professedly a tariff for reve- 
nue, was, so far as regards theres interests of the country, as perfect a 
tariff as any that we have everhad. Ifany interest was depressed under the 
tariff of 1845, it was the iron interest. Ido not believe that this interest, as 
compared with other interests, had sufficient advan under that tariff; 
yet when we compare the growth of the country from 1840 to 1850 with the 
growth of the country from 1850 to 1860—the latter decade being entirely 
under the tariff of 1846 or the amended and greatly reduced tariff of 1857—we 
find that the increase in our wealth between 1850 and 1800 was equivalent to 


125 per cent, while it was only &t per cent between 1840 and 1850, four years 
of which decade were under the tariff of 1842, known as a high protective 
tariff, but the average rate of which was about 70 per cent below the existin, 
rate, or 27 per cent under the tariff of 1842,as against 41 per cent upon al 
importations under the present tariff. * * * ith regard to the condition 
of the steel industry in 1860, the steel manufacturers in 1860, momo; 
Congress for increase of duties on steel, stated that— 

“it was reserved for Pittsburg to bring about the first substantial and 
enduring success in the year 1890; and 3 by our example numerous 
establishments have sprung into existence, as already indicated in this paper. 
This shows that under the revenue tariff of 1857, which imposed only an ad 
valorem duty of 12 P cent on steel, a substantial success was achieved in the 
steel manufacture in 1860,” 

REPUBLICAN INDORSEMENT OF FREE TRADE. 


If the system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were the pre- 
vailing system of nations, it will not be affirmed that they might not be per- 
mitted, with very few exceptions, to serve asa rule of national conduct. If 
one nation were in a condition to supply manufactured articles on better 
terms than another, that other might find an abundant indemnification ina 
superior capacity to furnish the produce of the soil. And a free exchange, 
mutually beneficial, of the commodities which each was able to supply on t. 
best terms, might be carried on between them, supporting in full vigor the 
industry of each.—Alexander Hamilton, Report on Manufactures, 1791. 

Far be it from me to retard the march of the world toward the free and 
unrestricted interchange of commodities. When the democracy obtains 
sway throughout the earth the nations will become friends and brothers.— 
Andrew Carnegie's Triumphant Democracy. 

Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 
civilization: every obstruction to a free regent F is born of the same nar- 
row, despotic spirit which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peace- 
ful commerce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption; 
every facility to a free exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade an 
production, and promotes ci tion.—Hon. John Sherman, June 9, 1868. 


THE HOPE OF A PATRIOTIC REPUBLICAN. 

This is my doctrine of protection. If Congress pursu 
steadily: we year uu year approach more nearly to the Tne of poliey 
trade, use we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nations 
on equal terms. I am for protection which leads to ultimate free trade.— 
James A, Garfield, April 1, 1870. 

The principles laid down in the tariff of 1846 were so satisfac- 
tory to the entire trade and business of the country that a change 
or modification of its provisions was not discussed or made an 
issue by either PAS 

Iknow this House would like to have the gentleman from Ohio 
explain how the bringing in of $1,000,000 worth of goods from a 
foreign country and exchanging them for $1,000,000 worth of goods 
produced in this country can injure labor or commerce. The 
goods we exchange can be made cheaper in this country than any- 
where else, and the goods we receive can be made cheaper than we 
noe them ourselves. Hence the motive for exchange and 
trade. 

The very thing that enhances the price of labor and broadens 
trade is exchanging of surplus products of man and nation with 
other people and other countries. If we should attempt to carry 
out the doctrine of the gentleman by sending our 3 to other 
countries and demanding money alone in exchange, in a very few 
years we would have all the money taken from our customers in 
exchange for our goods, Then what would the condition of the 
two countries be? We would have all the money; trade would 
cease; our customers bankrupt, as a result of such short-sighted 
doctrine. The Chinese Government adopted this policy more than 
three thousand years ago. They did not have the sagacity of our 
protection friends to establish by law a wall of penal statutes and 
proscription. They erected a wall of stone, and upon its battle- 
ments they placed a soldiery and said to the outside world that no 
man or nation shall exchange or trade with our people. 

Their system was effective and all trade was prohibited. And 
what is the result? Their civilization is a mockery, their people 
are regarded as lepers, and the price of their labor is the lowest of 
any nation of earth. This is the feast to which the people of this 
country are invited by the friends of protection. I can not think 
that the honored gentleman desires such fearful consequences, but 
his doctrine wherever put to the test has brought about the same 
result. Go to Italy, and there you will find labor degraded; the 
same in Russia, Spain, and Mexico. These are the model high- 
tariff countries the gentleman wishes us to copy after. I thinkit 
would bea much safer rule to take the experience of the world 
than the poisonous demands of avarice. I was very glad to hear 
the frank and manly confession and admission of the gentleman 
from New York p PAYNE], that the object and aim of protec- 
tion was to enrich the manufacturers so as to enable them to pay 
their laborers higher wa; I was also amazed as well as pl 
to hear the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
make a like confession and statement to this House. This, how- 
ever, is no new doctrine. 

It was enunciated more than one hundred years ago by the 
great prototype of the Republican party, Alexander Hamilton, 
declaring that the true doctrine of yen pus and purpose of gov- 
ernment should be to make one class of people rich by special 
legislation, so that they might take care of the poor laboring class. 

hy not carry out this doctrine in a more simple and direct way, 
without so much circumvention? Our Republican friends insist 
that the law should be such that the manufacturer can compel 
the consumer to pay him from 30 to 300 per cent of a tariff tax 80 
that the manufacturer can distribute that amount to his laborers, 
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Why not make the law so as to pay the money to the laborers and 


let them divide with the manufacturers? I feel certain that they 
would deal quite as fairly with the manufacturer as the manufac- 
turer deals with them. I know the laborer to be quite as gener- 
ous and magnanimous as the manufacturer, and would bs as 
ready and willing to divide as the manufacturer is with them 
now. Iwill read what some of the great men who made this 
Repubiic had to say on this question: 


UTTERANCES OF LEADING DEMOCRATS, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 


Cutting off our trade with all parts of the world.—Declaration of Independ- 
ence (among acts of tyranny by Great Britain, alleged as justifying revolu- 


tion), 

I think the world would gain by setting commerce at perfect liberty.—Let- 
ter to John Adams, 1785. 

With ali these blessings what more is necessary to make us a happy and 
prosperous people? Still one thing more, fellow-citizens—a wise and frugal 
iovernment which shall restrain men from injuring one another, shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 

ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
This is the sum of mox government, and this is necessary to close the circle 
of our felicities.—F'irst 3 1801. 

I shall be glad. too, if an additional tax of one-fourth of a dollar a gallon on 
whisky s! enable us to meet all our engagements with punctuality. View- 
— that tax as an article ina system of excise, I was once glad to see it fall 
with the rest of the system, which I considered as prematurely and unneces- 
sarilyintroduced Butthe prostration of body and mind which the cheapness 
of this liquor is spreading through the mass of our citizens now calls the at- 
tention of the legislator on a very different principle. One of his important 
duties is as a guardian of those who, from causes susceptible of precise defi- 
nition, can not take care of themselves. Such are infants, maniacs, gamblers, 
drunkards. The last, as much as the maniac, requires restrictive measures 
to save him from the fatal infatuation under which heis destroying his health, 
his morals, his family, and his usefulness to society One powerful obstacle 
to his ruin by his self-indulgence would bea price beyond his competence. As 
asanitary measure, therefore, it becomes one of duty in the public guardians. — 
Letter, May 3, 1823. 

JAMES MADISON. 


Tam myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, and hold it asa 
truth that commercial shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and im- 
pue Allare benefited by exchange; and theless the exchangeis cramped 
vy government, the greater are the proportions of benefit to ps The same 
argument holds between nation and nation, and between parts of the 
same nation.— First Congressional Debate. 


ANDREW JACKSON, 


In reducing the revenue to the wants of the Government your particular 
attention is invited to those articles which constitute the necessaries of life. 
The duty on salt was laid as a war tax, and was no doubt continued to as- 
ussist in providing for the payment of the war debt. There is no article the 
release of which from taxation would be felt so generally and so beneficially. 
To this may be added all kinds of fuel and 3 Justice and benevo- 
lonce unite in favor of releasing the poor of our cities from burdens which 
are not necessary to the support of our government and tend only to increasa 
the wants of the destitute. Last Annual Message to Congress. 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


A protracted struggle between privilege on the one hand and freedom on 
the other resulted, in 1546, in the triumph of the latter in the substitution of 
a revenue policy calculated to relieve the burdens of labor from a system 
falsely denominated *' protective," whose operation has been to oppress labor 
and take from its mouth the bread it had earned. The advance toward com- 
mercial freedom made by the tariff laws of 1846 was a great victory for lib- 
eral principles, the consequences of which are seen everywhere in the 
increasing prosperity of agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing indus- 
try. With her boundless . and the extraordinary facilities for 
truie presented by her great natural and artificial channels of travel, New 
York wants freedom—freedom from restrictive taxation. Give her that and 
she can protect herself. His draft in address of Democratic members of New 
Yori: legislature, April 12, 1848. i 

LET “ETERNAL VIGILANCE” TAKE COUNSEL OF THE IMMORTALS. 

As a citizen of the great Republic, of humanity at large, I can not avoid re- 
flecting with pleasure on the probable influence that commerce may here- 
after have on human manners and society in general. On these occasions I 
consider how mankind may be connected like one great family in traternal 
ties. Iindulge a fond idea that the period is not very remote when the bene- 
fits of a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to the deyas- 
tations and horrors of war.—George Washington, letter to Lafayette, 1786. 

It were, therefore, to be wished that commerce were as free between all 
the nations of the world as it is between the several counties of England; so 
all would, by mutual communication, obtain more enjoyment. These coun- 
— +d zi po An one another by trade; neither would thé nations.—Benjamin 

"anklin, 177 


This country, or any other country that attempts to control com- 
merce, trade, and labor by acts of legislation, antagonizes the im- 
mutable laws of nature. Popular government can not live under 
suca a system. Whenever business has to depend upon political 
€coaom:es, the result of political contests, no business can be 
stable. Capital will be demoralized and labor thrown out of em- 
poy ment precisely as it is now throughont our country. 

The doctrine contended for by our Republican friends that one 
class of our people shall be compelled by law to protect another 
class is inconsistent with the doctrine of equality of right and un- 
Americam. The country has recognized the fact that it was an 
evi! day when the American Congress permitted themselves to 
found what they claim to be a revenue system upon the demands 
of parties and corporations, who were to receive the entire bene- 
fits of protection. As well found the jurisprudence of govern- 
ments upon the decision of the judge who sits upon the bench, 
testifies, and decides in his own case. 

Mr. Chairman, this tariff bill brought in here by the Committee 


on Ways and Meansis infamous, It standslikea highwaymanin 
the road of the American people to prosperity. It is an enemy to 
legitimate industry, a menaceto the ambition and hopes of enter- 
prising people, a crime against labor and agriculture. It is a 
financial outlaw; it has not one redeeming quality in all of its pro- 
visions; they are all bad. It revives imperial ideas of government. 
It puts a pinum upon profligacy and idleness. It brings the 
venal and vicious into control, It fastensa shoddy nobility upon 
the country. It forces the earnings of the wealth producer into 
the pockets of a class who render no consideration. It is a harlot 
masquerading in the robes of virtue. The sum of all covetous- 
ness, avarice, and inordinate greed. It stands without a rival in 
extortion, and brings reproach upon American character. 

Mr. Chairman, Republicanism of to-day is the RD of ex- 
travagance. Class pes inei i is its hobby. Prodigality of the 
people's taxes are made a plaything by them, and deceiving the 
people is the shibboleth of their power. They recognize norights 
of the common people, and legislate their property into the hands 
of their friends. The table that I submit will show their wild 
extravagance and the disrezard of those who furnish the money 
to pay the expenses of this Government. 

Noauthority is recognized by the gentlemen who occupy the 
other side of this Chamber but the wants and demands of the 
protectionists. Why should not the sixty-eight millions of peo- 
ple who are enga in all the other departments of business in 
this country be recognized? Gentlemen, as long as there is & 
party that seeks or attempts to legislate solely for the benefit of 
capital at the expense of labor and agriculture there will be work 
for the Democratic party. How do these gentlemen meet this 

uestion? Not in a fair, manly way. Theory is edes against 

acts, and prophecy is set up against experience. I find that all 
protectionists are prophets and believe in foreordination. When 
this question was submitted to the people in 1890 and 1892, and 
the issues were made so plain that the people had no difficulty in 
expressing an intelligent judgment, we recognized the fact thata 
long step had been taken toward the destruction of the Dares of 

rotection by the people at the polls. Now is the time for their 
Ren taaVe to do their duty, and if they are but true to the 
people the days of tariff robbery are numbered. 

r. Chairman, I wish to define the Republican doctrine of pro- 
tection according to its actual effects upon the whole people. As 
now manipulated under the law, it is a combination between a 
duty and a trust, and they must both operate together to be of 
value to the protected. The tariff prevents foreign competition, 
and the trust prevents home competition; thus designating the 
few in the charmed circle who fix the price of their products and 
compel the consumer to pay them or freeze or starve. No in- 
dustry can be protected where the producers can not combine 
and fix the selling price. Their own competition destroys the 
protection. 

It lays the burdens of taxation more heavily upon the farmer 
and the laborer now than ever before. 

It has no reference to raising the necessary revenue to support 
the Government. Ps : 

It limits the exchange of the farmer’s surplus product and re- 
duces the price. 

It enhances the value of the protected article to the home con- 
sumer and limits the field of labor. 

It compels every laboring man in the country to give more of 
his earnings for the protected goods and leaves labor on the free 
list. 

Its advocates contend that the more money it takes from the 
taxpayer the richer they become. 

It has created 470 trusts and corporations, whose net income is 
more than six hundred millions annually. 

It has established a privileged class that costs the people of this 
country two hundred times more than the nobility of England. 


THE IMMORALITY OF PROTECTION. 


It violates every por of honesty and integrity. 

Its life is drawn from the polluted blood of avarice. 

It feeds upon the credulity of a distorted public sentiment. 

It holds its power on the floor of this House by demagogical 
and dishonest appeals to the people, and hides its cupidity in a 
heartless conspiracy. 

It is robbery under the forms of law. 

It deprives the owners of their property without due compensa- 
tion. 

It is the only case of grand and petit larceny where the people 
who are robbed have no remedy under civil or criminal law. 

It laughs at the criminal statutes of the States when it puts 
forth its felonious hand to take the earnings of the toiling millions. 

It stands before the world a speculative outlaw, and inthe name 
of benefaction to labor it plunders the widow and orphan. 

As the pretended champion of the laboring man's cause it exacts 
tribute from the blood and muscle and brain of toiling humanity. 

It closes the doors of the factories and turns men, women, and 
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Appropriations made by the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, Fifty-third, and Fifty-fourth Congresses, fiscal years 1891 to 1897, inclusive. 


publican). 


Fifty-first Congress (Re- Fifty-second ingre (Re- | Fifty-third Sons (Dem- 
5 ocratic). 


publican 


Ny town 
Extra and Congress 
first regular n E, publican). 
sessions, 1595. 
P TEE rra BORRAR OUR EN PCRUNUNON RUE M $1, 799, 100.00 ,098,153.50 | $3,232,995. 50 , 823, 500. 00 223, 623. 06 , 909, 750. 00 
N 2A, 906, 471.79 „618,520. 10 | 24,308,499. 82 Sb 2 69.95 , 502, 88t. 68 pyr bo nro 
Diplomatic and consular. 1,710,815.00 |  1,050,925.00 |  1,004,015.00 | 1557.00 1,509,018. 70 | 1,574,458. 76 3, 337, 867. 52 
District of Columbia 5, 769,644.15 5.507, 8. 17 5,817,973.27 | 5.413, 23.91 5,545,078.57 | 5, 745,443.25 | — 12, 087, 910. 54 
Fortiflcations...... 4,232, 935.00 | 3,774,809.00 | 2,734,276.00 |  2,210,055.00 2,427,004. 00 1,904557.50 | 16,895, 022.00 
Indian .......- 7,262, 016.02 | 10,980,284.80 | 764,047.84 7,854, 240.38 | 10,059,565.10 | — 8,762, 751.24 | /15,090, 717.08 
Legisla 21,080, 752.75 | 22,027,674. 75 | 21,900,132.97 | 21,865, 802.81 | 21, 305,583.20] 21,801,718.08 | ^ 43,910, 001.61 
M 435, 200. 11 402, 004. 04 428, 917. 33 432, 556. 12 408, 535. 08 464, 261. 66 920, 098. 44 
NaS ss ray en 24, 136, 085.53 | 31,541,004. 78 | 28, 543,885.00 | 22, 104,061.38 | 25,327,120. 72 | 20, 416,245.82 | 63, 690, 895, 24 
Pension, 123, 79, 368. 85 | 164,550, 883. 94 | 154, 411, 682. 00 | 180, 681,074.85 | 151,981, 570.00 | 141,381, 570.00 | 282, 592. 460.00 
OTRO sick esha slates MESSI 72, 226, 608.99 | 77,907, 222.61 | 80,331, 276.73 | 84,004,314. 22 | 87, 236,590.55 | 89,545, 007. 86 188, 286, 902.97 
River and harbor 25,190, 296.00 - 21,155 818,00 |... i c-r rc 11, 643, 180. 00 (g) 1.12, 659, 550.00 
Sundry civil 631, 100, 341. 38 27, 065, 076. 98 84, 253, 775. 55 i48, 568, 100.40 | 80,120, 761.77 
Deficiencies, except for pensions. 13,295,541. 61 8,290, 859. 50 11,811,004. 06] 9,825,574. 82 | j25,715,102.67 
Total.. 211.08 882, 527, 385. 80 390,578, 048. 48 | 383, 696, 800. 97 
Miscellaneous 905.27 3, 208, 922. 82 577, 956. 55 297, 667. 37 k 916, 010, 06 
Total regular annual appropriations.. 95 885, 735, 908. 71 391, 156, 005. 03 934,504.24 | 299, 
Permanent annual appropriations .........--------- É e121, 863, 880. 101, 074, 680. 00 413 073, 056. 32 gen ico 
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children into the street to starve and to die in order to influence 
and secure legislative favors. 

It has consummated combinations and trusts in order to limit 
production and increase the fri of its products. 

It has debauched the public press and attempted to overawe 
majorities. 

It contributes millions to corruptthe voter and prevent the free, 
independent, and unawed will of the people from being expressed. 

It exerts all of its energies to prevent the execution and applica- 
tion of the doctrine of popular government. 

Protection is a proelamation to the world that the ports of 
America are cl to a large portion of the world's trade, and to 
make this blockade effectual 57 per cent of the Pape proscribed 
are to be confiscated in all cases of violation. e blockade has 
been a grand success, and true to the purjoa of all blockades it 
has ruined the commerce of the country blockaded. The proud 
American ship, the finest and swiftest on earth, has gone down 
before this whirlpool of madness and folly. The American sailor, 
brave and true, has vanished. The shipbuilding industry, second 
only to agriculture, is annihilated, and the most valuable carrying 

e on earth is turned over to the nation of all others that the 
protectionist hates and fears. Protection has wrenched the ban- 
ner of progress from America and placed it in the hands of 
DEDERE, a ge and thus found her the commercial mistress of 

e world. 

There is one peculiar feature about this protection blockade. 
The people are allowed to sell abroad if they will ship with for- 
eigners and buy abroad what the favored cl»ss can not furnish 
them. As the blockade is in the interest of a small class of polit- 
ical hucksters, the ple are allowed to buy of the world what 
these political hucksters do not keep in stock. Of course the 
farmer must sellhis goods in free-trade England, as there is no 
demand for his goods at home; but he must return and buy his 
coat, blanket, and wife's dress from the home market. Then he 
may buy his tea in China, coffee in Brazil, and fertilizers in 
Peru; but he must not forget to return by way of Pittsburg to 
buy his iron. The arch enemy to our industrial ION accord- 
ing to the 1 is free-trade England. et this protect- 
ive policy laced us commercially at the mercy of these fell 
destroyers. e are dependent upon this enemy for our industrial 
progress, for a market for over half our entire exports, for almost 
our entire trade with other countries, for ships and sai to 
carry our products and ourselves abroad and to bring back the 
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civil act of that session carried $11,237,115 for river and harbor works under 
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tion enacted 

qu that are in no sense deficiencies; $3,614,133.77 to pay judgments of the courts and audited accounts certified 


the Fifty-first Congress. 


things that the political hucksters do not keep in stock. They 
take our pes abroad, sell them, pay our bills with the world, 
and bring back our receipt: We have nothing to do but to stay 
vid genus e farmers ros Len 

submit a very interesting report furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture, which shows the agricultural e and the 
countries to which they are taken, for the years 1895 and 1896. 
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The hideous monster of protection that has grown opulent and 
powerful upon ill-gotten gains comes stalking into this House 
again at this session and demands additional patrimony from the 
Government. Its capacious maw will never be satisfied as long 
as this Congress allows the selfishness of the few to control the 
rights of the masses of the people. No age, sex, rank, or condi- 
tion is exempt from its remorseless grasp. It reaches out and 
deinands the contribution of the agriculturist, the railroad corpo- 
rations, labor, and the great mass of the people in the small 
tradcs. Go to the lonely tenant of the pon widow who is making 
pants at 12 cents per pair and flannel shirts at 45 cents per dozen, 
in some lonely garret, and there you will see how some of the 
money is earned to pay Andrew Carnegie 115 per cent for the iron 
and stee! beams that go in the building above her head and 93 
per cent on the glass that admits the light upon her never-ending 
toil. Godown into the cold, damp chambers of the coal mine, 
and there you will find the honest miner digging coal at 50 cents 

r ton to pay the stove trust 45 per cent on the stove that cooks 

is dinner and warms his home. 

I have been waiting day after day since the debate began upon 
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this bill to hear some friend of the measure tell this House in 
what manner and by what method the adoption of this bill will 
relieve and aid the millions. It is repeated over and over that 
ou want to raise more revenue byraising the taxes on the people. 
ubtless you can tax more money out of the people to meet the 
wild extravagance of a billion-dollar but how can that 
raise the price of farm products and labor? I have always been 
curious about relieving the people by placing more burdens upon 
them. Should the revenue be sufficient to meet the present de- 
mands of the Government, would thatraise the price of labor and 
farm products? There is no hypothesis by which you can answer 
in the affirmative. Tariff taxation can have no effect upon the 
price, except to make the article taxed dearer. It is exceed- 
ingly strange to me that great men who seem to be philanthropic 
Fd E ow men nid 9 and hold aut such delu- 
sions to the people. e 70,000,000 people going to rosperous 
simply because the Government is keeping out of debt? The 
Government is not in business like the people. It produces no 
wealth. It earns no money. It plants no seed. It plows no 
ground. It sails no merchant marine. It is simply an ideal ma- 
chine. It passes the contribution box tothe people when it wants 


money to run the Government. To ascribe the present distress 
of the farmer, the merchant, the mechanic, and the laboring man, 
and also the failure of banks, railroad rations, and the de- 


pression in prices to the mere fact that the Government is not 
collecting sufficient revenue to meet the demands of current ex- 
mses, is certainly not a serious question with them. They must 
ow that all such claims as those set up by the press, the 
speaker, and the writer in the last campaign and their statements 
now are not founded upon any fact found in political economy 
or the experience of any nation or individual. 

Mr. Chairman, the settlement of this question of injustice is the 
most important that can possibly come before this . The 
masses of the pedple have been and are now in the throes of ex- 
pons: Party feeling is in abeyance, all hoping for relief. The 

earts of the people are turned to this Co: , and what is the 
response from you? Taxes, more taxes! They ask for bread and 
you give them a stone.” Instead of reducing these burdens you 
pile them higher and higher; instead of prosperity you give de- 
pression; and now the leader of your party, the author of this bill, 
comes into this House and issues his orders to all of you to stand 
in line, and you do so, and all pipe the praises of high taxation. 
Gentlemen, the Republican party has for the last thirty years 
been writing its records of oppression upon the blistered palm of 
the peg eee, making the wealth producers the subjects of 
protected ns. 

These people now turn to us and demand that we lift from their 
shoulders this burden that has been weighing them down under 
the load of legislative monopoly. This is a great task and duty, 
but we must meet it in the spirit of patriotism and justice, and 
bring back that Ep send of right that must obtain if this Govern- 
ment continues. mocratic legislation, unlike Republican, does 
not mean that the protected classes and the officeholders are only 
beneficiaries, but a blessing to every man who earns his bread by 
the sweat of his face, that the clothes that go upon his back, the 
food he eats, and the shelter above his head may be obtained with 
less labor and toil, and that taxation be reduced. 

The Democratic party was organized at the commencement of 
the Government as a necessity to protect and defend the great 

my so of civil and religious liberty and carry out that heaven- 
Doro octrine, * Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
vou! the greatest good to the greatest number. The Democratic 
party made this Government and administered it from infancy up 
to manhood, and now, with its 7,000,000 voters, furnishes the only 
hope to the toiling millions and redress against unjust taxation 
and the tyranny of monopoly. 

The principles of the Democratic party are the foundations upon 
whichthe Republicrests. Democracy is the vitalizing force of free 
government, embodying the only hope of the patriot and the op- 
pressed of ali nations, surviving all reverses, never the party of 
negation or mere resistance, a for all the people. It is that 
form of political sentiment which establishes the self-government 
of communities and States; it is opposed to paternalism, and is 
the enemy of centralization of power in the hands of the few 
against the many. 

So long as there is a constitutional form of góvernment de- 
manded, there will be a Democratic party. Internal dissensions 
or the assaults of its enemies can not destroy it, founded upon 
the principle of home rule, equal taxation, special privileges to 
none, separation of church and state, no proscription for con- 
science sake, equal and exact justice to all. No calamity can 

i ish Democracy; no error of those temporarily intrusted 
with its leadership can destroy it, for itisimmortal. After more 
than a century’s trial in the great contest for civil and religious 
liberty and free government, it stands as the model of the world, 
stronger than ever before. Democracy cherishes the great prin- 
ciples that stand out as the beacon light of the highest civilization, 
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and will ever revere the name of Thomas Jefferson, whose mind 
those great truths like an intellectual parliament and ap- 
plied them to organized society. 

Democracy took its stand by the Constitution at the inception 
of the Government, and has marched through the century as its 
chief defender. Democracy must cause it to be ever remembered 
that the doctrine of protection, as now sought to be enforced 
against the rights of the toiling millions, in this body must be met 
and crushed out or it will destroy the Republic; that no subsidy 
shall be given toany person; that class legislation is un-American 
and inconsistent with our theory of government; that they must 
learn that the people are capable of self-government, that t is is 
the people’s Government, not an office-holders’ Government, and 
that the people are the fountain of all political power. McKin- 
leyism must be treated as a crime against the laborer and the 
agriculturist; that the Government can not require any man to 

'surrender any part of his earnings except for public purposes. 
The edicts and demands of monopoly and the protective scheme 
of plundering the honest iig upin ions of this country must and 

cease. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour 
age the industries of the United States. 


Mr. SIMS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I had not intended to attempt anything like ex- 
tended remarks on this bill. Itseemed useless. Therule brought 
in by the Committee on Rules and adopted by the House, limiting 
debate on this bill to ten days, made it clear that it was not in- 
tended that exhaustive debate was to be had, for such, under the 
rule, was impossible. I think, in reviewing the actions of others, 
that we should always credit them with sincerity; that we 
should understand them as they intend to be understood, and ac- 
cept as real the motives alleged, unless the circumstances are such 
as to convince areasonable mind that such is not thecase. Now, 
1 propose to discuss the action of the majority of this House in a 
spirit of fairness, and do not intend to try to arouse feeling by de- 
nunciation and abuse. I appeal only to the sober thought and 
reason of those who may hear these remarks, and if I do not sus- 
tain my position by logic, I do not expect anyone to agree with me. 

We have been called together in extraordinary session by the 
President in order to enact such legislation as shall provide a 
sufficient revenue to run the Government. It is pointed out by 
the President, in his message to Congress, that the receipts of the 
Treasury are not equal to expenditures, and he asks Congress to 
enact such legislation as will prevent a further deticit in receipts. 

Extraordinary sessions of any legislative body are never called 
except for purposes of emergency legislation. The emergency 
must first exist. It is alleged that there is a deficit in receipts; 
that is, that the Government is not collecting as much money as 
it is paying out. This is true. But does this fact alone warrant 
this attempt at emergency legislation? If it was reasonably cer- 
tain that the receipts of the Government, including surplus funds 
now in the Treasury, would not be sufficient to run the Govern- 
ment until the regular session of Congress could deal with the defi- 
cit, then it would be proper to call Congress together in extraor- 
dinary session. But does such a state of facts confront us? On 
this, the31st day of March, 1897, there is a surplus in the Treasury 
in round numbers, exclusive of the gold reserve, of $120,000,000. 

The deficit in receipts for the last three years, covering a period 
of the worst financial depression and panic in the history of the 
country, has not exceeded the sum of the surplus now on hand. 

So it is clear that if times do not improve, and the receipts of 
the Treasury do not increase, that unless extravagant and un- 
necessary appropriations are made, there can be no actual deficit 
before 1900. 'Then where is that emergency that should always 
exist to justify this extraordinary session of Congress? This sur- 
plus money now in the Treasury can not lawfully be used in any 
other way than in the payment of the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. - 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that in preparing revenue legisla- 
tion, with the conditions now confronting us, it is our duty to so 
shape such legislation that there will not be any increase in the 
revenues of the Government for the next two years. Weshou!d 


give time for the use of this hoarded surplus without in i 
the burdens of the people by unnecessary increase in taxation. jj 

seems to me thatif there was no other cause operating in the 

President's mind than the one assigned in his message, that no 

extra session of Congress should have been called, and that at the 

regular session of Congress next December it would have been 

the patriotic duty of the President in his message to Congress to 
have called our attention to the factthat there was a large surplus 

in the Treasury that could not be 5 under the law to any 

other purpose than the payment of the current expenses of the 

Government and urging Congress not to increase the taxes on the 

people until this fund was exhausted. ja lause. ] 

I knowit is urged that the surplus in the y eere resulted from 
the sale of bonds, and is a borrowed surplus, on which we are now 
paying interest. All this is true, I grant you. Butto my mind 
so much the stronger is the reason for using this surplus in the pay- 
ment of current expenses, instead of increasing the taxes on the 

ople. I do not care how the money got into the Treasury, 
justsoitisinthere. Itis our duty to get it out before undertaking 
to get more in by increased taxation. Mr. DINGLEY estimates 
that if imports for the next fiscal year shall remain as large as 
they have been in the last the increase in the Government's 
receipts wil amount under this bill to $113,000,000. "This bill is 
intended to take effect the 1st of May, 1897, as appears on its face, 
but by the amendment now under discussion it is to take effect to- 
morrow, the Ist of April. Then, by the operation of this bill, we 
must add $113,000,000 to the $120,000,000 surplus now in hand, less 
$40,000,000 estimated deficit in receipts, and by the 1st of July, 1898. 
we will have a surplus in the Treasury over and above the gold 
reserve of $193,000,000. It is very natural that imports for 
1898-99 willexceed the imports of 1897-98. But let us su 


that there will be no addition to our imports. There will be a 
surplus in the Treasury at the end of the 8 1900 over the 
gold reserve of not less than 8300, 000, 000. 


ere is no way to 
revent such results if this bill increases revenue as claimed: by 
its author, except by extravagant and unwise appropriations, or 
to buy in our bonds, as was done by Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Har- 
rison. It is plain to the simplest mind that this bill in its opera- 
tion must lock up in the Treasury in a short while over $100,000,- 
000 of the circulating medium of the country. already insufficient 
to do the business of the country on a safe cash basis. Thus will 
be accomplished the natural, germane, and intended purposes of 
the framers of this bill. By this bill they will enable the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to control the American market and sell his 
wares to our own people at an artificially enhanced price, and at 
the same time needlessly lock up the money of the people in the 
vaults of the Treasury, and enable the money changers on Wall 
street to corner the circulating medium or inflate it, just as it may 
appear most profitable to them. 

Results which usually and naturally follow an act are presumed 
to have been intended by the party committing the act. There- 
fore we must conclude that the framers and supporters of this bill 
intend that the consumers of American manufactured goods must 
pay more for them than they do now under the operation of this 

ill, and have less money with which to pay. 

Mr. Speaker, it must have been evident to the framers of this 
bill that full, fair, and free discussion would result in its defeat, 
or else they would not have insisted on rushing it through this 
House with a speed not usual for emergency measures even in 
time of war. If the reasons put forward by the President were 
the real causes prompting him to call this extraordinary session 
of Congress, the more the alleged causes are discussed the stronger 
and more cogent they would appear; but, on the other hand, if the 
alleged causes for the calling of Congress together are not the real 
grounds for such action, the more the measure is discussed the more 
will this be made to a r. This bill, as introduced, provides 
that it shall take effect May 1, 1897, and I have not heard a single 
Republican, in this Chamber or on the outside, express the slight- 
est doubt of this measure being enacted into a law by the Ist day 
of July, 1897. I ask you, gentlemen on the other side, if it is pos- 
sible, by any condition that can possibly arise, that there will be 
an actual deficit in the Treasury by July 1, 1897? Is it not further 
a fact that the receipts of the Treasury are daily increasing over 
expenditures? However much importations may be cut down by 
this bill, is it possible, with the surplus now on hand, that a deficit 
in the Treasury can arise by July 1, 1898? Then I ask you why 
you have brought in this retroactive amendment? Why do you 
seek to make this bill operative from and after to-morrow? As it 
is plain to the comprehension of the dullest mind that there is no 
urgent public necessity requiring that this bill shall take effect 
from to-morrow, we must look elsewhere for the true motives 
prompting this attempt on the part of the majority to pass an un- 
constitutional and void law. 

It is unnecessary to argue the unconstitutionality of the pro- 
posed amendment. The amendment will be absolutely void on 
the plainest and most familiar grounds. But void and unconsti- 
tutional as this amendment is, it will serve the purposes in part of 
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the protected manufacturers who have demanded it. It will at 
least retard and hinder importation. The professed object of this 


bill is to increase revenue. Revenue can not be collected for the 
Government unless imports continue. The object of this retro- 
active amendment is to retard imports, and in this way reduce the 
revenues of which it is claimed the Government stands in so 
much and such urgent need. 'lhus we are confronted with the 
spectacle of a bill being beoung in by the Republican pariy to 
increase revenue and so amended asto prevent the very object for 
which it is pretended that it was introduced. ? 

The protected manufacturers and money sharks who furnished 
the money with which the late Republican campaign was con- 
ducted haye appealed to their own whom they purchased with 
their money, and have demanded such legislation as will enable 
them to recoup their losses sustained by way of campaign contri- 
butions in the late election, and to further increase and swell 
their large private fortunes by enabling those manufacturers to 
pocket an unnatural and unholy profit on all they sell to Ameri- 
can consumers, and to further enrich the money kings by locking 
up the people’s money in the Treasury and making it the more 
easy for them to create panic or plethora as their exigencies may 


require. 

m 1890, when receipts wereexceeding expenditures and the sur- 
plus wasincreasing, the protected monopolists of the country were 
not satisfied with the then existing high protective tariff, and 
desiring some pretext or excuse other than the true object in 
view, they had a bill introduced and passed, ever since called the 
McKinley bill, increasing the taxes on imports. They did not call 
it by any name that would indicate the real character of the bill, 
butit was introduced and supported as a bill to reduce the reve- 
nues of the Government. They then expected to reduce receipts 
by increasing the rate of duty, arguing that it would decrease 
importations,and thus reduce the revenues of the Government. 
The patriotic purpose of reducing receipts, and thus preventing 
an unnecessary and accumulation of the people's money in 
the Treasury, was to be brought about by increasing duties. 
These protectionists always give their measure such a name as 
will tend to popularize it at the time it is sought to be passed. 
The unnecessary surplus in the Treasury in 1890 was the pre- 
tended excusé for increasing taxes by the McKinley bill. OW, 
while we have an actual surplus in the Treasury, but a deficit in 
current receipts caused by the Supreme Court decision in the 
income-tax cases, these same protectionists, with the same old 
selfish motive, rush to Congress and ask us to restore the rates of 
taxation as they existed under the McKinley law in order to pre- 
vent a deficit, and to popularize their measure they call it a bill 
toincrease the revenues. Introduced in 1890 to decrease Gov- 
ernment receipts and prevent a surplus, and now reintroduced in 
1897 to increase Government receipts and create a surplus! 

How can any reasoning mind accept such hollow pretenses as 
candid and honest? The Dingley billis but the resurrection of 
the old McKinley bill, introdu in 1890 as a revenue reducer, 
now as a revenue producer; then to prevent a surplus, now to 
create one. Such is the beauty, consistency, and strength of the 
Republican position. While the platform of the Republican party 
in the last campaign declared for protection in general terms, it 
was not the issue on which the election turned, and it was not so 
treated by them in the canvass. The burning, paramount, and 
decisive issue was the financial question. Why did not the Re- 
publican party prove the boldness they claim and assume the ini- 
tiative in financial legislation? Do the Republicans believe for a 
moment that they carried New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Maryland by reason of their being in 
favor of protection? Do they believe for a moment that they lost 
the States of Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, 
and Nevada by any feeling against protection in those States? As 
those States were decisive of the result in the last election, and as 
neither of those States was won or lost on theissue of protection, 
how can the result be claimed as a protection victory? 

The other side of this Chamber realizes the fact that there is 
absolutely no hope of international bimetallism, which they, in 
their platforms, promised to promote. They are too wise to make 
any attempt in that direction and thus openly demonstrate their 
inability to deal with the question, and instead of immediate 
financial legislation along the lines of Republican promises we are 
to have a monetary commission, composed of nonpartisan experts, 
to whom all financial relief measures are to be referred. This is 
all that will be attempted by the present Administration in this 
direction. Weall know what a monetary commission means. It 
means that the Republican party do not in good faith intend to 
do anything to give us that financial relief they were ever so ready 
to admit that we so much need, and have a monetary commission 
as an excuse for their failure. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is that the gold-standard members of the 
Republican party do not want bimetallism of any kind or charac- 
ter. All they want is to have the greenbacks retired by virtually 
converting them into interest-bearing Government bonds and the 
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powers of national banks increased. This is all they want, and is 
all they will permit. They forced the word ‘‘gold” into your 
platform, and they intend to force it into the statutes of this coun- 
try. It will not do not to at least appear to legislate on the finan- 
cial question, and a monetary commission is intended to be put off 
on the country as a fulfillment of Republican promises. 

Some of the ablest members of the Republican party in the past 
have advocated the establishment of a permanent tariff commis- 
sion, to be composed of experts, to whom all tariff legislation should 
be referred. Why is not this as good a time as we will probably 
ever have for such an experiment? We have a surplus in the 
Treasury sufficient to run the Government for three years. A 
bill could be passed at this extra session creating the commission. 
The same could be appointed immediately, and they could make 
their report in ample time for a bill along the lines of their report 
to bs enacted into law by July 1, 1898. Ay hy is not a tariff com- 
mission as good as a monetary commission? If one requires ex- 
pert knowledge, so does the other. If one ean be better dealt with 
by a nonpartisan board of experts, so can the other. 

There is not a single reason that can be given in support of a 
monetary commission that does not apply wit equal or greater 
force in favor of a tariff commission. hy, then, shall we not 
have one to go along with the proposed monetary commission? 
Simply for the reason that the protected interests do not want it. 
It would prove to be too much of a roundabout way for the pro- 
tectionist to get his hands still deeper down into the pockets of 
the people. But a commission is good enough for the millions 
who are kept idle and suffering on account of an insufficient sup- 
ply of money with which to do the business of the country. 

do not favor a tariff commission, but think if the money ques- 
tion is to be dealt with in this way, that, to be consistent, the 
tariif question ought to take the same course. It certainly is reas- 
onable to assume that if the representatives of the people are com- 
petent to frame a tariff bill in ten days, without the aid or assist- 
ance of a tariff commission, they are competent to take up the 
financial question without a commission, and at least make a 
reasonable effort to give the country some financial relief, even if 
it is along Republican lines. 

I have no doubt that if those interested in maintaining the pres- 
ent gold standard of value, who so kindly furnished both votes and 
money to elect the present Administration, had made a demand 
that certain financial legislation should be enacted speedily, 
there would have been sufficient reasons suggested to support the 
President in urging Congress to act promptly in giving the coun- 
try the character of legislation demanded. But these gentlemen 
are willing to let things remain in statu quo. They had “rather 
endure the evils they have than fly to those they know not of.” 
They are afraid for even a passive attempt at financial legislation 
to be made. 

The rule adopted for the consideration of this bill permits com- 
mittee amendments to be made anywhere, whether the particular 
schedule or e has been reached or not, while no one not 
a member of the majority of the committee is permitted to offer 
amendments except to the paragraph when it is regularly reached 
and ri . 

It was well known that the sugar schedule, the woolen-goods 
schedule, and all schedules covering things controlled by trusts 
would not be reached before the hour set for a vote on the pas- 
sage of the bill. An amendment has been offered making any 
article free of duty when it shall be made to appear to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that such article is controlled by a trust 
in this country, and a point of order was made and sustained by 
the Chair on the ground that we had not reached the free list in 
the reading of the bill by paragraphs. We then offered to make 
almost any kind of an agreement as to passing over the other 
schedules if they would permit us to offer just one amendment to 
the su 
favorable tothe sugar trust, and this request was refused. It has 
been made plain beyond dispute that powerful special interests, 
who are to make millions of dollars by its passage, are behind this 
bill and urging it through without any material amendment or 
time to show up the real objects of the bill. It is to be hoped that 
the Senate, not being fettered by ironbound rules, will give this 
bill that thorough and full consideration that it demands, and 
that it will be so amended that its authors, the trusts and special 
interests, will not recognize it when it comes back here. The 
representatives of the people on this floor who are opposed to 
this most iniquitous measure are absolutely powerless. But we 
believe the day of reckoning will come. e believe that if this 
bill becomes a law substantially as it will pass this House, 
there will hardly be enough Republicans left in this House after 
the next election to demand the yeas and nays. The people have 
felt the benefit of lower prices of manufactured goods, and they 
are not going to submit tamely to any lezislation that will largely 
increase the price of all they consume, with no corresponding 
1 in the purchasing power of the products of labor. [Ap- 
plause. 


schedule, so as to eliminate that part of the schedule: 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. D. VINOENT, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 30, 1897, 


} ` viđe revenue for ernment and to encour- 
Qo tUe TIE ig d erac s of thé Vue tates. n 
Mr. VINCENT said: 
Mr. OHAIRMAN: Since this bill has been une consideration I 
ve been highly entertained andinstructed. If there is I 
t is cal to excite and instruct the human mind, it is a dis- 
'Cussion of the tariff question, It is easy to account for this, be- 
cause it is a new issue, up to date in every particular, gad war- 
ranted never to wear out, rip, ravel, or run down at the heel, 
Some one has said that when Gabriel blows ps horn there will 
be three men who will not hear it. They will be stan on the 
‘post-office steps discussing the tariff question, One be ad- 
yocating high protection, another a for revenue only, while 
et will be clamoring for free trade. 
It is quite probable that when that awful day comes there wi 
be three men in this Chamber (I hope the number will not 
ter) who will be pawing the air in a desperate attempt to set- 
e the dispute as to whether the foreigner per the 27 
Mr, Chairman, I do not pretend to tay there is no impor- 
tance connected with tariff legislation, but as compared with other 
‘questions that are pressing for settlement, it sinks into - 
cance, These never-ending discussions by the Congress of the 
United States have cost the people more mona than they have 
ever received or ever will receive as a result o Tariff legislation 
. Soon after the adoption of the Federal Constitution Congress 
ced to discuss this subject, and it has wasted a large por- 
fion of its time ever since in a wordy and futile warfare over the 
e issue. The same old hes have been made and will con- 
ue to be made so Jong as the people are foolish enough to t 
politicians to divert their attention from the causes t are 
'oppressing them. The same old statistics have been arrayed year i 
d year out; the same old platitudes presented and the same o 
pro e carried out, with only slight deviation in details, It 
is a chronic issue—a sham battle, which would be amusing if it 
were not for the distress and suffering that prevails all over this 


country. And speaking of distress reminds me that our friends 
on the other side of this Chamber—the Republi are the most 
scientific and vociferous calamity howlers I have ever heard. 


of this discussion there has been one 
the evil effects of the Wilson 


From the v 
continuous tale of woe regardin, 


bill. A t deal has been said in the West about calamity- 
howli opulists," but 3 can give us Kansas Popu- 
lists ters in the art of ity howling. Oh, no; I have no 


objections to being called a calamity howler. A man who will not 
howl when he is hurt deserves to be hurt. The industrial classes 
have been oppressed, and I thank God that some of them pas 
sense enough to howl. You have been making the calamity, 
now it seems we are all doing the howling. — 

Mr. Chairman, there has been no exaggeration of np! n, beh pn 
Every man who has spoken upon this floor has admitted the deplor- 
able condition of business and the paralysis of trade, 

The Republicans have united in onecommon chorus about closed 
aus and factories, idle men and women, soup houses and starva- 

But you have not overdrawn the picture. You have only 
| ribed conditions which are known to exist all over this fair 
d. But I want to remind you that four years ago you san 
this same song; but you did not attribute the distress to the Wil- 
‘son “free-trade” law then, for there was no such law, We were 
living underthe McKinley law. You said then that it was the 
[buying and coining of silver that was causing the trouble, Oh, 
you can not deny it, for the RECORD is full of it, and the very gen- 
tlemen who are to-day leading the fight for higher taxes ag the 
people for the benefit of were then clamoring for the gold 
standard and “honest” money. Deliver us from the jo cae of 
‘a depreciated currency," you said, and eeu come 
again.” You repealed thezpurchasing clause of the Sherman Act 
and brought us to a gold basis. Did prosperity come with it? Not 
any means. Conditions continued to grow worse instead of 
| and then you said it was a lack of confidence.” And I 
want to say to you that, unless I mistake the temper and intelli- 
gence of the American voters. ain number of you who are re- 
nsible for this Dingley bill, if it ever becomes a law, will 


the worst case of lost confidence among your constituentsthat you 
ever had to contend with. One of the distinguished members of 
the Ways and Means Committee campaigned in my State last year. 
He was distressingly “long” on confidence at that time. He told 
boe within twenty minutes afterit was known that Mr. Mc- 
inley was elected farm is senda would double in price, and pros- 
rity would be at hand. Now we are told that it is going to take 
e, and that we must not 7 95 too much the first week or two. 
Yes, itis true, as you say, that the people voted for Mr. McKinley, 
he high priest of high tariff. At least their votes were recor 
or him, and I believe they should have what they vote for. They 

ve had a gold-standard ‘object lesson," now let them have à 

igh-tariff *objectlesson." I hope the pending measure will k 
though I will not insult my constituents by voting for it. I Saxe 
the honor to represent a constituency that has outgrown this horse- 
play of N over a nickel While the dollar is being filched 

om them, and I am proud of it. When this bill reaches the 
ne , I hope no Populist will attempt to obstruct its passage. 

t the ublicans pass it; lam ectly willing they shall have 
all the glory they can get out of it, This is their remedy for hard 
mes. Not long ago it was honest“ money, now it is high 
ff. When you get this law your remedies will have been ex- 
hausted, You offer not else, and if it fails, as fail it must 
ou wi held responsible by a long-suffering people. You will 
ot be able to the responsibility upon some other party, Of 
course you manufacture some sort of an excuse. But you 
have the e have the Congress Re have the Su: 
eme Court; you ve what you call “ restored confidence,” and 
hen you get your tariff law you will no longer be able to make 
intelligent people believe that ad are not responsible for the 
Wpate conditions you have dwelt upon so eloquently in t 
have no faith in your remedies. One of them is proving to be 
a failure every day, and you admit it when om about th 
closed idle workmen, and soup houses, ‘The other will prov. 
to be eq Y futile. Your gold basis has given us what you 
honest, dollar; that is to say, a dollar that will buy more than 
tever would before, and its purchasing power is increasing from 
day to day. In other words, the price of nearly everything is 
down, except those products that are controlled by a 
d combines. Your proposition is to increase the taxes, whil 
‘ou make the dollar with which taxes must be paid harder to get. 
do not know how it is in those districts represented by thé 
champions of this measure, but in my district you would in 
uphill work trying to convince voters that it is easier to pa: 
of taxes with 10-cent corn than it is to pay $20 of taxes With 15- 
cent corn. They are not sufficiently educated in this back-action 
Grover Sherman-John Cleveland political economy to accept such 
a proposition. But when the distinguished gentleman from a- 
er . WALKER] finishes his self-imposed task of sawing 
into of the Democratic members on this floor and in- 
{esting economic “truths,” perhaps he will be kind enough to 
xtend his labors tothe Western farmers. Until he does that, the 
pens likely to again fall in with this beautiful doctrine which 
to higher taxes and lower prices. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM] reminds us 
that as advocates of free silver and currency reform we are de- 
manding higher prices, and as protection results in higher prices 
we ought to bein favor of this measure. Protection. Mr: 
man, makes higher prices for the things protected, but those things 
poa by the great majority of the peonia aee not protected b 

is bill, and never can be protected by legislation. If r4 
were possible to protect everybody and the productsof everybody's 
labor alike, there could be no objection to it, except that the mak- 
ing and the execution of such a law would be a waste of time. 
My friend from Mississippi . WILLIAMS] expressed this idea 
better than I can when he said: 


The moment a tariff ceases to be class legislation and becomes universal in 
its attempt to confer benefits, then it ceases to be of any benefit to any class, 
Then it amounts pce d to a system of taxing one dollar from John and 
Peter in order that Paul may be profited thereby. while you tax Paul and 
Peter in order that John may be profited, and tax Paul and John that Peter 
may profit thereby. 


The result is that each man comes out just as he started in. 
They have simply wasted their time sir ing" dollars. It 
would be unjust to stop when you have taxe Tobe and Paul for 
the benefit of Peter; but that is precisely what you are doing when 
you impose a tariff tax. You are taxing the many for the benefit 
of the few. You are not taxing all for the benefit of all. It does 
raise the price of what we must buy, but it does not increase the 
price of what we have tosell. Wedo not believe that high prices 
Should be confined exclusively to the other fellow's products, 
especially when you compel us to buy of him. You give him a 
monopoly of our trade by shutting out foreign competition. We 
do not want high prices for the sole privilege of being permitted 
to pay more for what we buy. We have that privilege now. 
What we want is higher prices for all the products of labor, and 
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the only way to get this is to increase the volume of money, which 
is the pricemaker. 

Mr. Chairman, the title of this bill ought to be amended so as 
to read: “A bill to compet nine-tenths of the people of the United 
States to buy in the highest market and sell in the lowest.” Such 
a title would be no exaggeration whatever. The Western farmer 
must compete with all the world when he sells the product of his 
toil. The day laborer must ia pem with the pauper labor of all 
nations, because there is no tariff on men. But when these same 
men go out to buy, your tariff law confines them to the home 
market. They must deal with the protected manufacturer or not 
atal. It is true in this bill you have placed a tariff upon wheat 
and corn and a number of other agricultural products, but you 
know this is only done for campaign purposes. The farmer who 
can be caught with such chaff has not sense enough to haul his 
grain to the nearest market. The absurdity of e bat help 
the farmer by placing a tariff upon those products which we ex- 

ort every year, and never import, except for is too ridicu- 
De for a moment's serious consideration, It is an t to every 
intelligent farmer in this country. Senator Plumb used to be con- 
sidered very good authority in the American Congress. His Re- 
publicanism was never called in question, He was no 
trader. This is what he said on the floor of the Senate during a 
session of the Forty-seventh Congress: 

E willing, so far as I concerned, as 
MI dae alk ero say that there shall be a general reduótíon p 
cent all around, or an equivalent reduction upon ufac fob 
‘orego per 


t will be perfectly to 
tion with the w at of Rys 
re E 


beri a 
cent protection upon their wheat. In the: 
E he wheat of Kansas v MESS competi 
sin and with the wheat of In com t 
finding 


world, Liverpool, and the; 
‘out of the assumed ‘protection which id. von 
nited States. 


| Practically speaking, the tariff is put W by e veel 
oth agricultural prod asa t 

people of the Unt 8 1 the d im rms them 

while protecting the manufacturing interests of country. Such is not the 


all the le of the U States - 
jer thig gestion of the tari e t to consi: — — > mon who mise th 
cS We do not d Ms es diee way. us.» W. an] 
Upon various agricultu roducts ig not protection, No r ever 

orit; no farmer ever received one le on account of it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ways and Means have 

laced a duty upon potatoes. I sup this was done to protect 

e coal miners, for it was not very long ago, according to news- 
paper reports, that the farmers in some parts of New York were 
drying potatoes and burning them for fuel; and I want to remind 
You right here that at that very time thousands of people in oy 

ge city in the East were starving for something to eat, - 

ps this protection“ of 25 cents a bushel will keep out foreign 
1 tatocs, if there should happen to be a el e in the crop, so 
That the farmers of New York will be com; 
coal instead of burning im potatoes. 

Butif there is anythin is calculated to cause tho farmers 
of the West to grow proud and haughty, it is this tax of $1.50 upon 
‘straw. If that does not revive the doping industries and put 
The idle men to work, I do not know what will, And just think of 

e immense tax this will impose upon the foreigner! Why not 
‘make it $2 a ton while we are about it, and give the foreigner les- 
sons in scientific taxation? While we are taxing him, let us get 
enough to go round. I fancy I can see the farmers of my district 
now clo' in smiles and toothpick shoes and clawhammer coats 
in anticipation of the blessings that will surround them when they 
‘are no longer afflicted with the dangers of competition with im- 
ported straw. There is no doubt that the agricultural classes will 
wear diamonds when they get a duty on straw. 

Mr. Chairman, there have been some im t facts brought 
out by gentlemen on both sides since this bill has been under 
cussion. The Democrats have told us that the country was going 
to ruin under the operation of the McKinley law. The Republic- 
ans have told us that starvation and want have stalked abroad in 
the land since the Wilson bill was enacted. They have both told 
the truth. On this side it is predicted that if this bill is passed, the 
nation Will continue on the downward road to perdition, while 
you gentlemen on that side unite in proclaiming that conditions 
will grow worse if it is not done. You are both right. Unless 
you do something contrary to what T have been doing for the 

t twenty years or more, the people will never get relief. You 
| qued been quarreling over this question from the foundation of 
the Government down to the present hour, and the final solution 
appears to be as far in the future as it was in the beginnin, . You 
have wasted enough wind already in this debate to run a 
repas forty days and forty nights, but paraphrasing the good 

song— 
g You've no less days to sing God's praise 
began. 


- Than when you first 
Up to the beginning of the last campaign, when the 
had the courage and patriotism to no: te that young 


m of Jeffersonian 


to buy American | the 


American statesman, William J. Bryan, and place him upon a 
rinciples, the two old parties have been 
ting over a bone without any meat on it. One wanted the 
tariff just a little lower than the other desired to have it, if they 
could find out what that was, which they generally could not; 
and the other pariy wanted it a little higher than the opposition, 
and just how high that was was always a matter of conjecture, 
have sometimes thought that when it came to injecting false 
ues into a eg D each one of these political parties was a 
little worse than the other. 

Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it is neither high tariff nor 
low tariff that has brought upon the country the starvation, 
bankruptcy, and commercial ruin we have heard so much about 
during thé past few days. Why, sir, it isa rise to me how 
men can have the assurance to stand upon this floor and say that 
all these troubles came upon us since the enactment of the Wil- 
son bill. ps possible that your memories are so short? Do you 
notknow that while such talk as that may be believed by s 

ead the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, ii 
e away the honest, well-informed 


dan 
nteres' 


more ignorant of those wh: 
will tend to disgust an 
men of your party? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopxrys] dwelt most elo- 

uently upon the wonderful prosperity that prevailed unter the 
8 tration, Among other things, he said: 
t e industrial ublican wrought such 
TTT 
[n u 
want u ect sis of all our t manu- 
sa ae upp — perit pra e 
He further says, referring to the McKinley bill: 
this law, Mr. Chairman, and a Repub! Administration that 
po A Aure y and commercial prosperity reached gh-water mark. 

Almost e member upon that side of the Chamber who has 
attempted to uss this bill has given ession to similar state- 
ments, one gentleman going so far as to say that the people 
“never knew they were in distress until the election of 1892 made 
the repeal of the McKinley law a certainty.” 

It will strike the av citizen as something most remarkable 
that this golden period of our national existence". was all at 
once knocked into a cocked hat, to use a homely expression, be- 
cause the American Mon decided that they would employ a 
Chief Executive and a Congressthat was notlabeled ** Republi v 
How strange that millions of farmers, mechanics, and other labor- 
ers who had been prospering and accumulating wealth so rapidly 
for twenty years under the influence and paternal care of 
this glorious policy of Republican protection should suddenly 
wake up to find themselves paupers and tramps. Strange that 
they should go to bed with plenty of money, surrounded with all 
comforts and luxuries of life, and get up the next morning only 
to find that they must depend upon charity and soup houses for 
subsistence; and all because of the success of a political party that 
a majority of the voters had expressed confidence in. It has been 
said that a falsehood could be repeated so often that in time the 
author himself would think it was the truth. Having had no ex- 

rience, I am unable to say whether this is correct or not, but I 

ye wondered if it were ble that the mythical story about 
the halcyon days of McKinleyism, when all the workingmen in 
this country rolled inluxury and feasted upon milk and honey, 
had been repeated so often and so eloquently in the late campaign 
by the gentlemen on the other side that they had persuaded them- 
selves to give it the stamp of unadulterated, simon-pure, gospel 


veracity. 
Voan no other theory am I able to account for the rash manner 
in which they wantonly defy one or more of the Ten Command- 


ments. Have you forgotten the 8,116 strikes and 546 lockouts of 
1891? These took place during Mr. Harrison's Administration, 
while the McKinley law was in salons and long before it was 
even known that Grover Cleveland would again be the Democratic 
nominee. Have you so soon forgotten the protected“ American 
laborers who were cruelly shot down by the Pinkerton hire- 
i at Homestead in 1892, under the Mekin! ey tariff and a Re- 
ublican Administration? This occurred almost six months be- 
ore the Democratic victory in November of that year, and about 
ten months before the Democratic party took the reins of Govern- 
ment. Have you forgotton that troops were called out iu nine 
States and Territories to shoot down workingmen during that 
same year? Have you forgotten that in different sections of the 
country—east, west, north, and south—there was practically a 
state of civil war? But the | ener from Pennsylvania À 
BUTLER] wants to know if e are not always more strikes in 
good times than in hard times. His question carries with it its 
FE the labo: 
r men u ve away the r 
troubles and ing under the of 5 
It is not true that men strike against wages and prosperous 
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conditions. Such an insinuation is an insult not only to the mem- 
bers of this House, but to the intelligence of every laboring man 
and every labor organizationin America. Themen at Homestead 
were not striking for higher wages; they were striking against 
a reduction in wages. I want to call your attention to another 
fact in connection with strikes. You tried to make us believe 
then, as que are trying to make us believe now, that good times 
prevailed everywhere, and that every man who wanted work 
could get it at good wages. Is it not a fact that during the prog- 
ress of every great strike you complained, and the employers com- 
plained, perhaps justly, that those who had quit work refused to 
permit other men to take their places? This fact was always made 
prominent by the great daily papers of the er Os prejudice 
public sentiment against the strikers. You said the men hada 
right to quit work—though the courts have since attempted to 
deny them this right—but they had no right, you said, to refuse 
to let other men work. You said there were three or four men 
ready and anxious to take the place of each striker, but were 
1 ly restrained from doing so. Every well-informed person 
n the nation knows that this was what you said, 

Now, what I would like to know is this: If everybody had em- 
ployment at co wages, what were these three or four men doing 
when the strikers quit work? Is not the very fact that they were 
ready to take the strikers’ places at the risk of their own lives 
sufficient evidence that they were out of employment and d r- 
ately anxious to earn a living for themselves and those depen g 
uponthem? Thesearesimple facts of history, andnot very ancien 
history either. 

It is well known that the failure of almost every strike has 
been due to the army of unemployed men which has been increas- 
ing from year to year for the past generation. The very condi- 
tions which cause the strikes are taken advantage of and used as 

means for their defeat. Is it possible, Mr. Chairman, that it is a 

owledge of this fact which has prompted so many “ friends of 
American labor” to persistently agitate the tariff question and 
with equal stubbornness continually refuse to enact laws that will 
change the conditions? I must confess that the circumstantial 
evidence leads to such a conclusion. 

Now, I wish to call attention briefly to a few other important 
"facts of history in connection with the old Republican days 
of protection and prosperity —how William . is not 
1 to fame, made a report to this House in 1890, with the 
introduction of his famous tariff bill, in which he said: 


That there is widespread depression in thiscountry can not be doubted. 


And again, in the same report, he said: 


One of the chief complaints now prevalent among the farmers is that they 
can n price at all commensurate tothe labor and capital invested in their 
production. 


Remember that this was in 1890, after thirty years of protection 
and under a tariff law made by the Republicans. Mr. Harrison 
was President, and a Presidential election was two years off in 
either direction. It was Mr. McKinley, not a free-trade Demo- 
crat, who said there was widespread depression. Did he tell the 
truth, or was he ignorant of the conditions? Either there was 
widespread depression or Mr. McKinley was guilty of uttering a 
falsehood. I leave it to the gentlemen over there to settle it be- 
tween themselves and the President. Under the rules, I suppose 
it might be referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

In 1880 Mr. Fassett, the fot Puce labor commissioner of Ohio 
under Governor Foraker, in his annual report says: 

The number of willing workers out of employment is fully equal to 15 per 
cent of the whole number of laborers. 

2 * * * * LJ 


* 
. ,The fact that thousands pE mgt of pants are being made daily at the rate 
g 16 cents ^» er and ove: at 4 and 5 cents, has me too well known 
admit of doubt or denial. 


About the same time Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of 
ihe United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, said fully one and 
one-half million wage earners were out of employment in the 
United States. These quotations are from official reports made 
by Republicans and published while that party had the President 
and a majority in both Houses of Congress. 

Now, 3 an, I desire to call attention to a little more 
Republican authority. If I fail to prove that the advocates of 
high taxes on this floor have very short memories, I shall certainly 
succeed in establishing the fact that some of their leaders whom 
they have elevated to the highest places are the most superlative 
pon this side of the home precinct of Ananias, l want 

read to you what Senator Ingalls said on the Senate floor Jan- 
14, 1891. know you have heard this many times, but it 

will do you to hear it . "There was no better authority 
the ublican e time he made this speech, and he 
one of the most t statesmen you ever had. Four pariy 
gave him the stamp of approval by keeping him in the ix- 


teen years, during part of which time he was the President of the 
Senate and virtually Vice-President of the United States. Hereis 
what your great leader had to say about the golden period of our’ 
nation's prosperity " under the McKinley law: 


Four hundred persons $10,000,000 each, 1,000 possess $35,000.000 each. 
2,000 $2,000.00 each, 6,000 people $1,000,000 each, making a total of 21,000 
Pope who 


posses Ma „000. 
. President, it is the most appalling statement that ever fell upon 
mortal ears. 

* * * * * 


* * 
of this country is passing under the control of organ- 


The entire indus 
Les and confedera capital. More than any of the necessaries of life to:' 
ay, without which the cabin of the farmer and the miner can not be lighted 


or children fed or clothed, have passed absolutely under the control of 
pg igi and trusts and corporations com posed of speculators, and by means 
of these combinations and confederations competition is destroyed, small 
dealings are rendered impossible, competence can no longer be acquired; for 
it is superfluous and unnecessary to say that if under a em where the 
accumulations distributed per capita would be less than $1,000, 31,000 persons 
obtained possession of more than half of the accumulated wealth of the coun- 
try, itisimpossible that others should havea comperanca or an independen 
Soit appe Mr. President, that our society is ing rapidly stratified, 
almost hopelessly stratified, into a condition’ of superfluously rich and help- 
lessly poor. We are accustomed to speak of this as the land of the free and 
the home of the brave. It will soon be the home of the rich and the land of 
the slave. 
E * LI * * LJ 


LÀ 

Lockouts and strikes and labor difficulties have become practically the 
normal condition of our system, and it is estimated that during the year that 
is just closed, in consequence of these disorders, in consequence of this hos- 
tility and this warfare, the actual loss in * T5 in wages, in the destruction 
of perishable commodities by the interruption of railroad traffic, has not been 
less than $300,000,000. 

* 


* * * 


from 

gary is orga: crime, for which some day unrelenting justice Will de- 
mand atonement and explanation. Mr. President, the man who loves his 
country and who studies her history will search in vain for any national 
cause for this appalling condition. The earth has not forgotten to yield her 
increase. There has been no general failure of harvests, e have had be- 
. skies and the early and late rain. Neither famine nor pestilence has 
ecimated our population nor wasted its energies. Immigration is flowing in 
from every land, and we are in the lusty prime of national youth and 
strength, with unexampled resources and every stimulus to their develop- 


ment; but, sir, the t body of the American people are engaged to-da 
th ms that I have suggested In is morning hour. They. 


studying these prob! 
are ned with misfortune. 


Mr. Chairman, the great speech from which I make these quota- 
tions was delivered during sident Harrison’s Administration, 
when you had a majority in both Houses, and three years before 
the enactment of the Wilson bill. Was it Democratic free tradé 
that caused the great liso Be the American people to be disheart- 
ened with misfortune? as that the reason A 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens, able and willing to toil, were homeless tramps, stary- 
ing for bread? Why, sir, I could go on and read for the next five 
hours from the very best Republican sources in proof of the 
Md» conditions that prevailed in this country under the 

cKinley tariff law, but it is not necessary. Enough has been 
said to show that our misfortunes did not come upon us in one 
year nor as the result of one election. 

The beginning dates back a generation, The discontent among 
the people was so great that they repudiated the Republican 
pariy in 1884 and elected Grover Cleveland in spite of the preju- 

ces then existing against the Democratic party. Did the voters 
make this change because they were so or aes’ Not by an 
means. But the change brought but little, if any, improvement, 
Times continued to grow worse. At the end of four vears the 
voters were still dissatisfied, and they elected Mr. Harrison 
They wanted another ‘‘change,” and they got it—a change of 
postmasters; but otherwise there was little difference. The re- 
sult was more strikes, more failures, more starvation—in other 
words, more calamity. One term of McKinleyism made them sọ 
desperate ieu oder anxious to try four more years of Grover, an 
they elected Mr. Cleveland the second time. They remembe 
that they were more prosperous, or perhaps a better way to put 
it would be to say they were not quite so near the door of starva- 

ion under Cleveland's first Administration as they had been un- 
er President ison. 

What was the result? Same old story. The patient continued 
to grow worse. He had the same disease, and he was still taki 
the same old medicine. He had changed doctors, but the prescrit 
tion was just the same, except that thesizeof the doses was increased 
and they wereadministered more frequently. Last year the voters 
were reckless enough to do almost anything, as the result of the 
election proved, and they went back for the third time to the 

ublican party. They have been jumping from the frying pan 

to the fire and from the fire back into the frying pan for th 
pest twelye years, trying to get relief. It is true they got wha! 
hey voted tor ut not what they thought they were voting for. 


b 
Now, let them have fo ore years of high taxes and gold stand. 
ard, if thes want h. Tis te te regretted, Mr, CHARA, that 
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the men who do not want it and did not vote for it must endure 
the evil results with those who are responsible. 

Isubmit that these changes back and forth from one party to 
the other every four years show that the people were dissatistied, 
and the very factthat they were dissatisfied is evidence that they 
were not prospering. Men will not vote against prosperity any 
moe than they will strike against it, if they know what they are 

oing. 

It was in 1890 that the People’s Party became a factor in politics, 
not alone in one or two States, but in every State in the Union 
where the atmosphere is conducive to political independence, and 
where manhood and not money is the test of genuine American- 
ism and true citizenship, Then it was thatthe Farmers’ Alliance 
sprang into existence. The People’s Party was an organized pro- 
test against hard times, Its members broke away from the polit- 
ical associations of a lifetime because they found themselves grow- 
ing poorer under the rule of the twoold parties. In spite of their 
industry and economy, they saw their property reduced in value 
and going from them, while at the same time the number of mil- 
lionaires wasincreasing. Youcalled them “ cranks” because they 
said the Government was Daking s few men rich and others poor 
by law. You said law had nothing to do with it, but I notice 
when you are discussing the tariff question law has everything to 
do with it. 

You admitted the new party came into existence as a result of 
the people’s misfortunes. You tried to make us believe the hard 
times were the result of natural causes, and said the agitation 
would cease in a short time, because the distress would not con- 
tinue long. You said our party would die with the return of pros- 
perity, for it could only be kept alive upon calamity. The coun- 
try has been in a chronic state of calamity and panic ever since, 
and the People’s Party still lives. We have more ue prog dee 
upon this floor than any third party has had before for thirty-five 

ears, We have twice as many members in each House as we 

ave ever had before. But the party would have died if prosperity 
had returned. Its mission was to bring prosperity, and if some 
other party had brought it there would have been nothing for it 
to live for. But good times did not come under the McKinley law; 
they did not come under the Wilson law, and they will not come 
under the Dingley law. There is cause for the distress and pre- 
vailing*-hardships, and they will continue until the cause is 
removed. : 

You can not remove it by making the tariff a little higher or a 
little lower. Direct taxation is theonly just means of raising rev- 
enue, and if it is not constitutional, the Constitution should be 
amended. The pig made the Constitution, and they can make 
& new one if they . 

But the most remarkable thing in connection with this discus- 
sion is the absence of any attempt on the part of the gentlemen 
who have control of legislation in this House to reduce the ex- 
eg of Government to correspond with existing conditions. 

ou talk long and eloquently about the deficit. Increase of tax- 
ation is the only remedy you offer. We never hear anything about 
bringing the expenditures down to the receipts, but the continual 
cry is for bringing the receipts up to the d gud Why, Mr. 
Chairman, the members of this House had scarcely got warm in 
their seats when they appropriated about $73,000,000 for different 
purposes. Idoubt whether there were twenty men on this floor 
who had read the bills when wip Saher voted upon, anò there are 
probably not fifty members who know definitely at this time how, 
where, and for what purposes the money is to be paid ont. There 
was no time given for investigation and less than three hours for 
debate. We did not hear much said about the dangers of a defi- 
cit in the Treasury while this was being done. When the farmer 
or the merchant complains of his inability to keep out of debt, 
you tell him to economize. ‘Cut down expenses; live within 
your income,” is the advice you give him, I find there is a lament- 
able lack of *‘ parity" between a Republican candidate's precept 
on the stump and his example in Congress. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as 1 said before, I want this bill to pass 
but I am not going to be guilty of voting for such a measure. 
want the Republicans to pass it. I want to see the Republican 
party break its neck, figuratively speaking, and I think the success 
of this measure will bring about the happy result. I want the 
people to have what they voted for. They need a little more e 
rience. Iagree with Mr. Cleveland and other distinguished 

ublicans in the efficacy of object lessons. One ounce of object 

esson is worth fourteen pounds of logic with some people. Ba 
must have the infliction, the sooner it comes the sooner we wi 
recover from its evil effects. Four more years of the gold stand- 
ard and low prices, with increased taxation as the only remedy, 
will dispel the charm that hovers about the word “ protection," 
and the intelligent American voters will be ready to assert their 
political manhood and unite with a party that has dropped dead 
issues and worn-out hobbies—a party that believes in Agri 
for all the people alike, and not for the trusts at home and th 
money lords of this and other countries, 
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SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ALLEN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897. 


'The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill n R. 319) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Up to this time I have refrained from partici- 
pation in this debate. The people of the United States all know 
my position on the subject of tariff taxation ['rgner and ap- 

lause], and 1 preferred to allow members of less prominence 

laughter] to air their views rather than take the time of the com- 
mittee myself. But the country does not seem to be satisfied with 
the character of the debate we have had [laughter], and I feel 
impelled to yield to the public demand and come from my modest 
retirement to the front in this discussion. [Laughter. 

Mr. Chairman, I was truly anxious for the reading of the bill to 

rogress until we could have reached some of the schedules to 
which I wished to offer amendments I had prepared. I wanted 
to see members of the committee put to the test in voting on them. 
I have amendments to put cotton ties and cotton bagging on the 
free list and to strike out the differential duty on refined sugar, 
and I had the promise of recognition from the Chairman to offer 
them when those schedules should be reached. But it is now evi- 
dent that none of them will be reached at all before we are re- 
uired to vote; and it looks very much as if the majority of the 
mmittee on Ways and Means never intended they should be 
reached, or that we should have any opportunity to amend or 
vote on them. 

What did the Republicans on that committee do? They took 
about three months to prepare their bill, then brought it into the 
House; had a rule passed forcing the House to vote on it in ten 
days; gave about fourand a half days of that time for the reading 
of the bill by sections for amendment; took up more than half of 
the time, under the privilege they had under the rule, in amend- 
ing the bill themselves; and thus itis that with a bill covering 
168 pages, with only 23 pages read for amendment, we must vote 
in an hour or two, with 140 pages of this important measure not 
reached, all our requests and appeals for an extension of time 
and for unanimous consent to turn to schedules we desired to 
amend having been refused by the Republican majority! 

Mr. Chairman, the President, in his message, claims that the 
object in calling this extra session is to supply sufficient revenues 
to meet the expenses of the Government, and almost every Re- 

ublican who has spoken in favor of the measure has commenced 
Ris speech with the same false pretense. Mark Twain, in one of 
his books, attempts to ‘‘ take off” the cyclone liar, and to do so he 
ives a number of specimens of the most ridiculous stories imag- 
ble as having been told by a group of artists in the field of 
cyclone lying, and every man began his lie with the statement 
that **there appeared in the westa cloud about the size of a man’s 
hand.” I have been reminded of this when I hear these tariff 
artists start their speeches with the false pretense that it is a de- 
ficiency in revenue they are wanting to cure. It is an increase in 
the revenues of the favored classes who vote the Republican ticket 
and put up Pes is s run Republican campaigns you are working 
and voting for! Itis to pay the political debts and subserve the 
interests of your favorites that is moving you. 

Mr. Chairman, the Treas statement shows an available cash 
balance of over $223,000,000 in the Treasury to-day. Now, take 
from this amount the $100,000,000 that you insist shall be held as 
the gold reserve, it still leaves $123,000,000 of surplus availablefor 
the use of the Government. It is noanswer tothis proposition to 
say that this money is borrowed, That mischief has been done; 
it was borrowed with your approval, and it can not be returned 
to those from whom it was borrowed for many years to come, and 
we have no use for it now except to pay the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, and it would be much better to have it in circulation 
than lying idle in the vaults of the Treasury. But even if the 
Treasury were empty, this is no time and the country is in no con- 
dition to embark on an experiment of increasing taxes, especially 
on the articles of prime necessity to the great mass of the people. 

True e g WONT rather dictate the cutting down of 
the expenses of the Government to meet the revenues, instead of 
increasing the reyenues to meet largely increaged expenditures. 
While you prate about the distress prevailing in the country and 
the prostration of all business interests, and complain of a want 
of revenue, you have just closed the Fifty-fourth Congress, w 
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made the largest appropriations ever made by any Congr You 
have exceeded in extravagance the extravagance of Con- 
gresses of the past. I really believe that the expenses of this Gov- 
ernment could be cut down, not only to meet the present rper ir] 
butthat they could be cut down much more that withou 
impairing at all the efficiency of the public service. 
, Mr. i , believe that the issue of extravagance is 
ime 5 to be n in 3 Torre I do not believe 
he e wi ways submit is system of piling up appro- 
2 and ee the public money, while they have to 
observe in all their transactions the most ri d econom , and even 
then can hardly make ‘‘ buckle and ton meet.” I have myself 
proposed some measures for the curtailing of expenses, which, if 
adopted, would render any increase in the revenues unnecessary. 
But even if we admit the necessity for additional revenue, there 
are many better ways to raise it than are proposed by this bill. 
I have nere a bill I prepared to increase the revenue tax on beer 


$1 per barrel. 
This would furnish revenue enough to make the expenses an 
e revenues of the Government meet, and this would only lessen 
the profits of the ge brewers and beer sellers, who are amply 
able to stand it, and would be very little, if any, additional cost 
to the consumer. À 
Or a better plan still would be to pass an amendment to the 
Constitution, which I have prepared, to overcome the objections 
the Supreme Court to an income tax, and we could raise $100,- 
,000 more of revenue that way and never hurt anybody. But 
to raise revenue out of the rich and the corporate interests would 
not be in harmony with Republican methods. They levy taxes, 
not to pe paid by those interests, but for their benefit. 
Mr. , as my friend DOLLIVER and several other gen- 
1 en on that side of the House have given some of the reasons 
why they favor this bill, I will give some reasons why I oppo it. 
opposed to it because, according to the showing made by the 
ee, it increases the taxes of the people far more than is 
necessary, and that, too, at a time when the people are least able 
to bear additional burdens, and it will raise more revenue than is 
eeded if the statement of the committee is to be relied on. 
The committee estimates that it will add $113,000,000 to the pres- 
ent revenues; and I am sure if it does that, that it will add $500,- 
000,000 in burdens on the consumers of the country. The Goy- 
ernment will not get one dollar in four that will be exacted by 
the bill from the people. I am opposed to it in the second place, 
because it discriminates against the agricultural interests, and 
especially against the great cotton-raising section from which I 
[ ,and which I have the honor in part to represent on this 
E The transparent fraud intended to humbug the Western 
farmer by putting a high duty on wheat, oats, corn, straw, etc., 
is too flimsy a pretense to foolanybody. Let me show how the 


I 
co 


imports of wheat, corn, and oats compared with exports of those 
‘commodities last year: 


And most of that imported isforseed. With this showing, how 
can you hope to make the farmer believe that a protective tariff 
on ce commodities can do him any good? The same compari- 
son holds good as to ex all the agricultural products claimed 
to be protected by this bill. The farmer does not fear the com- 
petition of foreigners in our markets. It is the competition they 
meet in foreign markets, where they are forced to go with their 
p us products and where your tariff laws can not help them, 

t hurts. 

There is more sore e into the United States than there 
is of any other agricul product raised in this country. There 
was about five and a half million dollars’ worth of long-staple 
Egyptian cotton imported last year that competes with our long- 
side cotton; and if you had been in earnest about wanting to 

protect farmers you would have put a duty on cotton. But you 
refused to do that; you ive the Southern farmer the compliment 
to believe that you could not buy his vote for the Republican 
rty with a coron cotton, and, sure enough, you could not, 
l^ plause on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. Chairman, I have talked here so often for the cotton grower 
- that I do not like to go over the same thing again. But permit 
me to say that this is one field of industry I know all about. The 
raising and gathering of a cotton crop requires, under the most 
favorable conditions, almost an entire vear of labor and care, and 
brings comparatively little money for the work and pains bestowed 
onit. Usually the cotton planter has to encouuter the disasters 
of either flood or drought, and sometimes both in the same year; 


he has the late and early frosts, all sorts of insects that prey on 
the cotton plant, and the diseases to which the plant is subject, to 
contend against; and, notwithstanding all these difficulties, the 
cotton growers of the South have added more to our national 
Mob no the war than the raisers of any other agricultural 
produc 

Last year we exported, after supplying the home demand, more 
than $190,000,000 worth of cotton—more than one-third of all our 
agricultural rts. This country is more indebted to our ex- 
ports of cotton for the balance of trade in our favor and for the 
gold. it brings us from other countries than to any other com- 
modity produced in the United States. I just mention these 
aage to refresh your memories and call your attention to the 
fact that the farmers of the South who produce cotton are entitled 
to fair treatment at the hands of our Government. They do not 
expect the Federal Government, by any system of tariff taxation, to 
make their products higher, but they haye the right to expect of 
the Government that it will not impose upon them any unneces- 


d | sary burdens. 


ow let me call your attention to some of the discriminating 
features of this bill. Binding twine that is used for binding the 
Western farmers’ grain, where some of the farmers vote the Repub- 
lican ticket, is put on the free list, so that the wheat grower is to 
have free binding twine to bind his wheat, but the Southern 
farmer,who votes the Democraticticket, has ties and bagging, with 
which he binds his cotton, put on the dutiable list. I want some 
member of the majority on the Ways and Means Committee to 
attempt some explanation of this discrimination. 

You gentlemen tell us that the tax makes these things cheaper. 
Then why do you not tax binding twine to make it cheaper, too? 

No; you know that the tax it higher and you know you 
left binding twine on the free list because you were afraid of the 
Western farmer, and you tax cotton ties, cotton baggin g, and cot- 
ton gins because you wanted to favor the interests that sell these 

i to the producers of cotton, and you did not think you could 
get their votes for the Republican party anyway. [Applause on 
the Democratic side. 

It has been contended here that bagging and ties were cheaper 
when they were on the dutiable list than when they were free. 
Now, I deny this, and I have here the figures. Theaverage price 
of 2-pound ing under the protection of the McKinley law frotri 
1890 to 1894 in New York was 6} cents; the average price when on 
the free list under the Wilson law from 1894 to 1897 was 5 cents, 
and the price of cotton ties was 77 cents per bundle in 1893 under 
the McKinley protection, and the first year under the Wilson bill 
when they were put on the free list, they went down to 60 cents, and 
this year they went down to 50 cents and have advanced about 6 
or 7 cents already in anticipation of the of the Dingley 
bil. It is true they got up a corner on ties in 1896 and put the 
price up. But foreign competition came to our rescue and broke 
the corner or trust, and they went down to less than half of what 
they were cornered at. That is the beauty of having a more ex- 
tended market to draw from; you can still make corners, but you 
can not keep them. 

This bill takes agricultural implements from the free list, where 
the Wilson bill put them, and taxes them about x cent, and 
by this you will enable the manufacturer of agricultural imple- 
ments to in do what they were doing when the Wilson bill was 
passed—ghip their goods abroad to where they come in competition 
with foreign-made implements and sell them cheaper than they 
do herein our own country, thus discriminating against the Amer- > 


ican , 
And another objection I have to the passage of this bill is tha 

it will be a blow at our agricultural interest, in that it will practi- 
cally prohibit us from buying from our fo: customers who 
buy our products, and will, to that extent, render them unable 
trade with us on as favorable terms as they otherwise could. 
see that already some foreign governments are taking measures 
toretaliate on us. They say that if we can not buy from them 
we shall sell to them only when they are forced to buy from us, 
and that for our discrimination st them they will discrimi- 
nate against us. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] said 
the other day, in abe to n criticism that c thatin this 
bill we were ‘‘slapping England in the face," ‘‘ that we were mak- 
ing this bill for Americans, and not for foreigners." 

y talk very defiantly about the foreigners now, but last yen 
when we were insisting on establishing a financial policy for 
country to conduct its own business, we were told by Mr. Dorri- 
VER and every other gold-standard advocate that we could not do 
it because England and the other commercial nations of the world 
had a different system, and that we must conform our system to 
theirs. I have always insisted that we could regulate our own 
financial polity. especially for the conduct of our domestic busi- 
ness, But England is our largest and best customer in trade. 

Ithink those gentlemen place themselves in an inconsistent 
sition who insist that we must conform our financial policy to that 
of England, but that we can ‘‘slap her in the face” in our trade 
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tions. It is not a good policy in trading to slap your cus- 
mer in the face. z aN : 

Mr. Chairman, another objection I have to this bill is that it is 

a regular propagating garden for trusts, combinations, and mo- 


nopolies. As the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SrwPsoN] said the 
other day, trusts will grow out of this bill as naturally as toad- 
‘stools grow out of a rotten log. I want to say to my nonpartisan 
iend from Ohio [General CR ERO] Dee and anumber 
f other gentlemen on the Republican side of the House who have 
ked about how trusts and combinations have grown and flour- 
ished for the last four years under the operation of the Wilson bill, 
that that is noanswer to the demand that we should in this bill put 
our hands on their throats and or ap [applause on the Dem- 
-'ocratic side] and protect the pao le from their exactions. If they 
favo flouris ed under some other bill, it is the 7 reason why we 
should see that — do not flourish under this one. [Applause. 
No, gentlemen, the people of this country will not listen wi 
tience to you when you plead as an excuse for your shortcom- 
gs what the Wilson bill did or failed to do. ey will want 
some better reason for your failure to grapple the trust question, 
"when you had an opportunity, than that they were flourishing 
under the operationsof the Wilson bill. They will wanttoknow 
‘why you did not crush them under the operations of the Dingley 
II. LAUR E 
I have read this bill through in vain to find where you had 
en some step to keep them from flourishing under it, and I 
find no effort made to obstruct them; but, on the contrary, every 
one of them is fostered and helped, and if they did not write 
any of these schedules themselves, they ere written as much in 
Xheir interest as if they had done so. t it not be forgotten, 
. Chairman, that the first proposition made by the Democrats 
hen the reading of this bill was commenced for amendment 
was to incorporate an amendment that would deprive trusts of 
E benefit of the por features of the bill; and then began 


le exhibition of parliamentary quibbling and 
dodging that was ever witnessed in a parliamentary body. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic nn 

It was contended and ruled t that was not the time, and that 
the place in the bill where such an amendment would be appro- 
‘priate had not been reached. But the trouble is we will never 
h the timeor the place for the Republican party to commence 
'&mashing trusts; it owes too much to the trusts to do that. [Ap- 
clause on the Democratic side. 
| Mr. Chairman, I wish to the attention of the committee 

d the country to the fact that every proposition to legislate 

ainst the interests of trusts during the consideration of this bill 
has come from one side of the House and has been resisted by the Re- 
bor of and that every such proposition has had the unanimous 


e most remarka 


|support of Democrats and Populists and the almost solid opposi- 


8 
erdict of the Republican party. No Democrat or Populist has 
‘made any such contention. 

Let me call attention to the effect of Republican victory last 
fall on the trusts. Weall remember the contention of the sup- 
‘porters of McKinley—that his election would put new life in the 
country, that industry would revive, that the idle would find 

dy employment at remunerative wages, and that the fires of 
e cl factories would again light up the land. I had read 
rday when the green-bottle section was reached, an account of 
meeting of the association of n-bottle manufacturers held in 
hiladelphia on the 12th of last November, within ten days after 
"McKinley's election; and what did they agree to do? 

Wasitto give better wages to labor or more labor to the idle 
or cheaper goods to the consumer? No; they agreed to reduce 
production 25 per cent and advance prices 5 per cent. The result 

as less employment for labor and higher pa for bottles. 

am not a manufacturer or consumer of green bottles Daughter}, 

t let us see what this bill does for the green-bottle trust. It 
increases the duties on green bottles and gives this green-bottle 

bination more power to regulate production and prices than 
they had before. 

This is a good illustration of many similar instances that mn 
pe given if time would permit. But I call attention to one other 

t. We have been very anxious to reach the sugar schedule 
and put some of you to a test on a motion to strike a blow at the 
. sugar trust by knocking out the differential duty in 
favor of refined sugar. But I see you do not intend to allow us to 
reach that, either regularly or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MoMiLLx, in his admirable speech the other day, told us 
pow therepresentatives of this trust had admitted before the mem- 

rs of the Ways and Means Committee that they controlled the 
price of sugar, and told how they fixed the price at which the 

er should sell and how the dealers were required to put the 


rice up or down as the trust directed. Iam informed thatinves- 
Hgation has developed the fact that there was less than $20,000,000 
put into the sugar trust, and that that was in the purchase of 
plants at extravagant figures, some of them purchased not to be 
used, but to be closed up to prevent competition, and that to this 
investment of less than $20,000,000 has been added more than 
55,000,000 of watered stock, making the stock $75,000,000, and 
at this $75,000,000 pays dividends, half at 7 per cent and half at 
12 per cent. Besides these dividends, they are accumulating a large 
ss ys and the stock is away above par. 

. Chairman, these are the facts, that this investment of less 
than $20,000,000 has been paying bi; 
millions, and is worth nearly one hun ions. Now,lwant 
to say that in the face of these facts the representative of the 
people who votes for this bill with the differential duty in favor 
of refined sugar, the only object of which is to perpetuate the 
lease of power and pillage of the sugar trust, ought to have to go 
home to his constituents with sugar trust" branded across his 
forehead and the collar of the sugar trust about his neck. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

He need not think he will escape the wrath of the peopie by 
telling what the Wilson bill did. Of course, the man who thinks 
it is better for the country to have one of the great commodities 
of universal consumption in the hands of a monopoly to fix prices 
and make just such exactions as it pleases, both from consumer 
and 8 should vote for this measure; otherwise I warn 
him had best not do it. He will be calling on the hills and 
rocks to fall on him and hide him from the wrath of an indignant 


people. 

Mr. Chairman, I will mention one other objection I have to this 
bill and the theory on which it is framed, and in it is found my 
objection to all tariffs laid merely for protection'ssake. You can 
devise no system of protection that is not partial in its effects and 
that does not build up some interests and classes at the 
of others. It is the inequalities of the system to which I object. 
There is no way to avoid them if you try; and in this country of 
ie the inequalities and hardships of the system fall with a heavy 
hand on those of our fellow-citizens tsi, in agricultural pur- 
suits, and while I am asking for no speci. parium for them, I 
do protest against discriminations against them. 

Let me illustrate. In this great country, with its great agricul- 
tural population and its almost unlimited productive energy and 
resources, we produce of the products of the farm a great deal 
more than we can consume in the United States. This surplus 
must find a sale in foreign markets, where our tariff laws can not 
affect the price, and we must compete with the farmers of other 


dividends on seventy-five 
ed milli 


lands for these markets. 
Last year our icultural products that were 5 sold 
for 8569, 879, 207. o-thirds of all our exports were the products 


of our farms. The price realized for this surplus abroad, very 
largely fixes the price of what is sold for consumption in our 
own country, so there is no way you can help the farmer with 
your tariffs. You might help him by paying him a bounty on 
what he exports, but this you do not propose; therefore I insist 
that you should not put it in the power of any other class of peo- 
ple to make exactions of the farmer through a system that he is 
powerless to profit by himself. 

Another objection to this system of injustice and inequality is 
its demoralizing effect on legislation. When you once start on 
this system of paternalism, of legislating to make some of the 
ple rich at the expense of others, they are never satisfied. 
more you give them, the more they want. It is only a little more 
than six years since you passed the McKinley bill, with an average 
rate of duty of about 50 per cent, and the country repudiated that 
bill and ‘‘ spewed” the Republican party out of its mouth for pass- 
ing it; and now you come back to power and the first thing you 
do is to allow the interested parties to force on you a bill with 
average duties of about 57 per cent, and every interest and every 
representative of a protected interest is having a scramble to see 
who shall get the most of the benefits. 

Ithink the scenes we have witnessed on this floor in this debate 
are enough to satisfy anybody of the viciousness of the whole sys- 
3 3 es v oss who ao not om — be 
pro nists are g to get the advantage of everybody else in 
some particular, or is accusing everybody else of getting some 
advantageof him, oris helping somebody to get some advantage in 
order to get help for some advantage for himself, and you sn 
now to hear 3 talk about the support of this and other 
bills. They do not discuss the principles of the bills, as to whether 
or not they are right and such as to command the rappors of 
statesmen; but the question is, what is there in the bill for me, 
or Zw special favor does it confer on my district or some interest 
ini 

Ido think, Mr. Chairman, it is time some higher motive sheuld 
actuate Representatives in the American Congress than mere local 
interests by which their locality is to profit at the wg oem of some 
other portion of our great country, and that these Congressional 
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combinations and trusts to plunder other portions of our common 
country should be done away with. 

Just a word as to your claim that the protection you give is for 
the benefit of American labor and to provide for the difference 
in the cost of labor in this country and in Euro You may take 
the schedules of this bill and examine them, and you will findthat 
in almost every case the protection given is greater than the whole 
labor cost of the commodity, and after you make your schedules 
under the pretense of protecting labor, the manufacturer goes out 
into the unprotected labor market and buys his labor just as cheap 
as he can, and does not divide the benefit of protection with the 
labor that produces the goods. Your labor market is, as I said, 
unprotected, and the beneficiary of protection forces the laborer 
to take such wages as he chooses to give, or he goes into the 
pauper labor markets of Europe and gets someone to take his 

lace. 
p No. Mr, Chairman; this bill, and the action of the majority in 
this House, only illustrate what I have always contended, that 
the Republican r is the champion of the classes, the capital- 
istic combines, and the trusts, and no sympathy with the great 
body of plain, deserving people of the country. 

A eal or two more with my brilliant friend from Iowa [Mr. 
DoLLIVER]. You all heard him the other day, in concluding his 
great speech, say that this idea of McKinley's bringing prosperity 
was a mere m. 

A MEMBER. That is right. 3 

Mr. ALLEN. Did you all understand that this was an effort 
on his part to hedge against one of his brilliant predictions of a 
year ago? You see he is the man who first spoke of McKinley as 
the advance agent of prosperity. [Laughter.] He now finds that 
his advance agent is too far ahead of his show. He has seen the 
country go from bad to worse since McKinley’s election. He sees 
that the banks continue to break; that the business depression 
gets worse, and that wheat and cotton and almost everything else 
not controlled by a trust is going down. There have been more 
than 4,000 failures in the United States in the last three months, 
with liabilities of more than $60,000,000, and in the number is 
included 74 banks. Cotton has gone down more than a cent a 

ound since the election, entailing a loss on the people of the 
Bouth of fully 840,000,000. s ; 

No wonder Mr. DoLLIVER wants to hedge against his prophecy 
of McKinley and prosperity and have the people accept it asa 
mere dream. [Laughter.] I once sawa little boy caught in a 
story by his mother, and when it was proven on him, he said, 
s y,ma, can't you take a joke?" [Laughter.] 

Since Mr. DoLLIvER has been found to be a more brilliant than 
reliable prophet, he says: ** Can't youall takea dream?" [Laugh- 
ter.] The gentleman said in his very entertaining speech the 
other day that this bill knows no South, no North, no East, and no 
West; that its blessings will fall * on the whole country. 
But his inci (d on the Ways and Means Committee [Mr. JOHN- 
son of North Dakota] came along right after him and gave us as 
the reason that the South had not been properly cared for in the 
bill was that we refused to subscribe to the Republican policy of 
protection, and then told us that when we ee PE our loyalsup- 
portto that Republican principle they would then take care of 
us, too. 

Mr. Chairman, a great number of the speakers on the side of the 
majority in this debate have had a good deal to say about the 
South's prejudices growing out of slavery and secession. Mr. DOL- 
LIVER went back to rethrash the old slavery straw. The truth is 
that the only available prejudices resulting from slavery and se- 
cession are the prejudices that are constantly worked against the 
Southern people on account of their former connection with slav- 
ery and secession. The first seventy-five or eighty times I heard 
this seeession **rot" invoked against my section after I came here, 
it irritated me some; but the last three or four hundred times I 
have heard it, it has made no impression on me. [Laughter.] 
But it is still irritating to the untutored mind of the new member 
from the South. [Laughter.] 1 

No public question can arise on which the South takes a posi- 
tion but what the opponents of the position they take resort to 
stale campaign slop about slavery and secession. In the cam- 
paign last year, because a very large majority of the Southern 
people-supported the Democratic contention that it was more 
money the country needed instead of more taxes, every blather- 
skite, whether Democrat or Republican, in the North, who advo- 
catedthe gold standard, when he could find no argument to support 
his contention, turned his attention to invoking prejudice against 
our platform and candidates by insisting that the South favored 
them and the South had once been the home of secession and 
slavery. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say a few words for the South. I 
is true that a portion of the people of that section once own 
black slaves that the Constitution drag pena as property which 
they had bought and paid for. Their slaves were set free; wey 
lost them; they are not complaining about it; they are reconcil 


to it and would not have the institution back if they cou!d get it. 
But their black slaves having been liberated, they will not join 
you in a programme that tends to enslave a large portion of the 
white people of the whole country. 

It is true that nearly forty years ago nearly all the people then 
resident in the South participated in the movement for secession, 
and, as an earnest of their sincerity, made one of the grandest 
fights for their construction of the Constitution ever made by any 
people in the world. But, for reasons I will not stop here to dis- 
cuss, secession failed, and we have been back in the Union for 
thirty-odd years, with secession and slavery both dead issues. 

We have no apology to make for either. Weare not repining 
or grieving over either. A large portion of the voters of the South 
haye been born since both questions were finally settled. Our 
people have submitted as gracefully as any people ever did to the ' 
arbitrament of war; they have gone to work with a heroism never 
equaled. and are fast overcoming the many disasters and disad- 
vantages the new condition of things has subjected them to. 
There is no portion of our country that is as thoroughly Ameri- 
can or more thoroughly patriotic than the South. 

We have learned some hard lessons in the bitter school of experi- 
ence, Our ple'are not tramps, but they are at work; they 
have learned to live at home; they decline your proffer to enter 
into a scheme acer plunder in order to secure a small division 
of the stolen g . [Applause on the Democratic side.] We do 
not believe in your scheme of legislative robbery, and we will not 
gointoit. All weask of the North is that it will keep its tramps 
at home and keep its hands out of our ets. 

Give us a financial policy under which we can all live anda 
fair and pen showing in the race of life, and with our genial 
climate and splendid resources we will take care of ourselves and 
go on, rebuilding our fortunes, banding happy homes, voting for 
good government, and serving the Lord. [Applause.] ; 
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HON. ALBERT M. TO 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897. 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to poe revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States, 


Mr. TODD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Having already, in the interest of those whom 
Ihave the honor to represent, as well as in the interest of hu- 
manity, entered my protest against this iniquitous measure as a 
whole, I now desire to protest against this outrageous provision— 
the retroactive feature of this bill—which has just been sprung 
upon the country and this House. 

First, I desire to call attention to the fact that the United 
States Supreme Court, in a similar case, that of United States vs, 
Burr, in a decision rendered June 3, 1895, and delivered by Mr. 
Chief Justice Fuller, declared inst such retroactive feature. 

Again, our national Constitution prohibits States from paaston 
ex post facto laws, among which this retroactive feature shoul 
now class this law, at least in spirit, if notin technical name. 
it is wrong to thus oppress the people by State laws, why isit not 
wrong to place them on our national statute books? 

This new scheme of making this law take effect in April has 
been sprung in the interest of speculators and others who have 
been quietly importing large stocks of foreign merchandise on 
which they wish to secure by this infamous provision an imme- 
diate advantage from the people and over their legitimate com- 
petitors. Only five minutes ago I received a telegram from a 
most reputable firm, the majority of whom are also Republicans, 
saying, "We consider the proposal to make duties retroactive an 
outrage." 

And I wish here, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of our 
Republican friends to the fact that the great farming interests of 
the country already see the unfairness with which you discrimi- 
nate against them in this bill. And I call their attention to the 
following resolution of one of the Farmers’ Institutes in my dis- 
iot which, after reading, I shall introduce as a memorial in the 

Ouse: 

RESOLUTION OF FARMERS' INSTITUTE. 
Resolved by the Branch County Farmers! Institute, held at Coldwater, Mich. 
19, 1897, That the wing use of shoddy in the manufacture ot 
clothing is a menace to the A aids and wool industry of this country; that its 
use is subyersive of the business mtoi of manufactures and isa blot on 
the fair name of our Republic, and that it practices a fraud on the consumers. 
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That for Ug Sabra we call loudly upon Congress to adopt such meas- 
ures as shall effectually prohibit the importation of shoddy from fore 
ds, and also ask that Congress shall pass such laws as will prevent the 
sale in this country of shoddy, or goods manufactured from the same, except 
under its proper name and on theln merits as such. 
That copies of this resolution be sent to each United States Senator from 
Michigan and our Representative in Congress from the Third Congressional 


' district. 


The committee reporting the above resolution consisted of ex- 
Gov. Cyrus G. Luce, Republican; Mr. L. E. Lockwood, People's 
Party, and Mr. H. D. Pessell, Democrat, and was adopted by a 
hearty and unanimous vote, and transmitted through the secre- 
xd Mr. A. J. Aldrich. 

Now I wish, in behalf of the people of Michigan, to correct the 
statement of my distinguished friend 8 55 WX. ALDEN SMITH] of 
the Fifth district, who just said that the people of Michigan 
showed by their vote in the last election that they were opposed 
to the free coinage of silver." I wish to remind him that both 
workingmen and working girls were paid in many cases to march 
in the gold-standard parades, and through poverty were also 
coerced into voting that ticket. And I wish to call his attention, 
and that of the whole country, to the fact that Hazen S. Pingree, a 
friend of silver and humanity, was elected governor of Michigan 
on the Republican ticket by a vote 26,541 greater than that cast 
for Mr. McKinley on the same ticket. The latter had a majority 
of 56,868, and the former a majority of 83,409. 

And we now shall await with interest the verdict which the 

ple will render next Monday, which will reverse the one given 
ast November. 


The Tariff, 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES COONEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 29, 1897. ^ 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. COONEY said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: To the amendment just pro ,toincrease the 
duties on toothpicks to 24 cents per thousand and 15 per cent ad 
valorem, I am utterly opposed. The pains and penalties already 
laid by this bill on the efforts of the people to make an honest liv- 
ing are calculated to reduce numbers of them to wholly subsist on 
the few articles placed on the free list, chief among which are 
acorns and teeth; and the promised prosperity that is to start the 
manufactories and open up the mills is likely to choke up and de- 
liver over into the hands of the receiver or the dentist the oldest 
gristmill in the world, unless it is permitted to use free tooth- 
picks. Iam 1 to the adoption of the amendment, if for no 
other reason than to break the monotony that has accompanied 
the acceptance of every amendment for the increase and the re- 
jection of every one for diminishing the already extravagant 
duties reported in the bill by the committee having it in charge. 

We have been biuntly told by gentlemen on the other side of 
this Chamber that we know absolutely nothing about the business 
necessities of the East; and we have been given to understand by 
every form in which plain English language could put it for the 
purpose of driving it home to the mind that the bill under consid- 
eration is one to aid the crippled industries of the East, and that 
we from the great producing regions of the South and West shall 
have no hand in its construction. In this they are, as ever, logical 
and true to the economic laws of human and sectional selfishness. 

The title of this bill is To provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage industries." The taxes proposed are twofold in 
their nature; one is to provide revenue for the Government, and 
is estimated at one hundred and twenty millions more than that 
pene by the present law. This may or may not be necessary, 

ut it can not be complained of on the ground of uncertainty in 
its provisions or being unconstitutional in its object. The other 
is to encourage industries, and the tax levied by the bill for this 
purpose is unconstitutional, uncertain, and without limit. This 
tax is not to go to the support of government, but to manu- 
facturers directly in the increased prices of their products to en- 
courage their industries. The amount proposed to be levied by 
the bill for this purpose is enormous, and compared to which the 
sum levied for governmental p s is a mere bagatelle. It is 


to be raised from the people by compelling them to pay a 57 per 


cent duty for articles they handle in their business, p upon 
their table, or wear upon their backs. 
There is no power given in the Constitution to encourage any 
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industry by taxation. The power given to Congress in the Con- 
stitution is: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts, and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States. 

The Constitution provides for no tax but that which is to be 
collected by the Government and expended by and for the Gov. 
ernment; but the Dingley bill, less modest in its declarations than 
its predecessors, openly defies the Constitution and proposes to 
hand overto the manufacturers and trusts the power to tax for, 
their own greed the producers of this country. No matter what 
construction may be placed on casual remarks of great and emi-, 
nent men, the fact still remains that such legislation as attemp 
to give advantages to the business of any man, or class of men, ig 
abhorrent to the Constitution, and to every impulse that induced 
the union of so many great States into a nationhood for common! 
welfare and common blessings. This law can not be permanent 
on the statutes of a free people. Perverted patriotism may assist 
evil powers to place it there, but it will not be permitted to go 
unchallenged for a single day or hour of its existence. The hot 
indignant breath of freemen will turn it into ashes that will bé 
scattered on the heads of its promoters. i 

There are, as there must necessarily be, two general classes of, 
persons legislated for in this bill, one composed of those who are, 
to receive the benefits and the other composed of those who, by the 
taxes and penalties laid therein, will be compelied to provide an 
furnish the benefits. If those who bear the penalties were to be 
compensated in the benefits, there would be nothing gained, and 
the measure would be frivolous, 

The friends of the bill still insist that the foreigner pays the tax, 
bears the penalties, and provides the benefits. In vain have w 
appealed to them: If such be the fact, in God's name double and 
treble up the duties, and let us all get rich out of the foreigner as. 
soon as possible!" But the foreigner can relieve himself from thé 
penalties whenever he desires and render the pretended benefits of 
this measure impotent or, to say the least, very uncertain. ne 
not to be presumed that the able gentlemen in charge of this bill, 
conscientiously laboring to discharge a great party debt to Eastern 


manufacturers, have squandered their splendid talents in ees 


an evasive foreigner upon whom to dump the iniquities con 

in their bill, and rely on himto bethe rainbow of promise to pss 
ern manufacturers. They know and we know that they have 
selected a people as a victim of easier and more certain access than 
the foreigner, a people who can not escape the jurisdiction of Con- 
gressional action, a people whoserepresentatives on this floor have 
been told that they shall have no hand in the construction of this 
bill, a people who are ever instant and present to the eye and mind 
of the party who, with a far-away look and in absent-minded man- 
ner, undertakes to describe to us the foreigner who shall bear the 
tax; a people who for all purposes of taxation have ever been re- 
garded and treated as gos ud by the gentlemen who are forcing 
this measure through the House. That people are the great pro- 
ducing classes of the South and West. 

The great agricultural class of this country, which constitutes 
its greatest productive power and nearly one-half of its consum- 
ing force, is a class whose homes are left undistinguished by thé 
hyssop of its favor and abandoned to the vengeance of the destroy- 
ing angel that is to be conjured up by this bill. The gentlemen 
who framed this bill know well that the producing class of this 
country can not escape the operation of that economic law that 
declares that the debts and taxes of a nation must eventually be 

aid, if paid at all, in the products of that country; that 

armer, the artisan, and the miner must wrench from the 
and carve from whatever material resources nature has endow 
and blessed the land with sufficient of its raw products to give 
exchange for and to liquidate all these debts and taxes, Those w 3 
purchase these 5 and handle them in the shops and on thé 
markets can and generally do protect themselves from the Å 
of these debts by the prices they fix in their own markets. 
the national debt increases, as taxes are increased, as privileged 
and exempted classes are built up, they can save themselves from 
the extra taxation consequent thereon by ceasing to purchase, or, 
as is usually the case, by falling back on the producer and for 
him to take less for the products of his toil and labor. This is 
why in times of great depression the producer gets less and less 
for his products, while there is no corresponding diminution in th 
prices of those things he has to buy. And thus the great burd 
of taxation at last falls either directly or indirectly upan the pro 
ducer. There is absolutely no protection for him; he can no 
from the very nature of his position in industrial society, be pr 
tected only in so far as his natural rights are protected by 1 
and equitable laws, laws that preserve his right to deal with 
fellow-men without their exacting therefor tribute from him, 
a right which this bill aims to wrest from him by a mixture o. 
open violence and hidden duplicity. 

An increase of Government expenses, or an increase in taxation 
for any purpose, is notice given to the producer that he must make 
up his mind to take a diminished price for the results of his toil, 
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When a similar condition of publio affairs, but one in a much 


more aggravated form, confronted Sully, the great minister of 
Henry of Navarre, and he undertook to restore prose to 
French industries that had been wholly wrecked in oe de 
wars, he proceeded on the wise principle that cultural pros- 
perity was the foundation of all prosperity, and he revived the 
ruined industries of his country by reducing the expenses and 
taxes of Government and wiping out trade restrictions that fet- 
tered agriculture. j ae 

A very different spirit now animates the Dingley bill, a SES 
that in the past thirty years has increased the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment from a few millions to over $500,000,000 annually. Con- 
scious that privilege and monopoly spring from the debts and 
taxation that burden a people, hat same spirit has ridden this 
Government and still rides it in the boots and spurs of profligacy, 
leaving behind it mountains of debt and plateaux o 
until American citizenship is degenerating into a mere taxpaying 
one to sustain the fustian and livery of privileged individuals 
and classes. 

A fair example of how debts and taxes are made a burden in- 
separable from the penes life is in the administration of their 
national debt, contained in facts and figures which can not be too 


often repeated and should never be forgotten. 

On the ist day of March, 1866, the nati debt was. $2, 827, 868, 959 

The Cleveland Administration added to that..... 262, 315, 400 
MP IE T ES rtv eon 8, 090, 184, 859 


The bondholders paia for the above bonds only $1,633,739,638 
‘and the Government has paid back therefor to the bondholders 


the following sums: 
Dn dhoprindipal. uer lI IIL $1, 800, 000, 000 
eee eee Rue eee. 2, 600, 000, 000 
By way of premium ,000, 
Total paid to bondholders.................. 4, 458, 000, 000 


So that the bondholders have received esi three times the 
amount which they paid to the Government and there is still left 
à balance of the national debt unpaid amounting to $1,226,007,806. 


But the great iniquity of the administration of the national debt 
3s not shown in the foregoing ,but in the fact that after 
ihe people have been honestly laboring for the past years to 
pay that debt it stands to-day un by the of one 


y 
‘cent as a burden of taxation, and it will take as many bushels of 
' wheat, as many bushels of corn, as many pounds of meat, as many 
j ds of cotton, and as many tears, les, and hardships on 
8 of the people to pay off the ce as it would have 


e 
taken to pay the whole debt when they first assumed it. 
Table showing the average price in 1366 and in 1895 of nine of the staple products 
of the country. 


The following table shows how much of the foregoing products 
respectively, the whole national debt could have purchased in 1866 
ive gern much the balance left at the close of the year 1895 could 
purchase: 


1895. 

TU. AA ae ree SEER, bushels..| 1, 620, 
EM EE TUM de-“ 2308800, 000 | 5,890,009. 908 
fis -barrels.. 262, 100, 697 853, 571, 428 
Ootton..... quee 50 16 ord 14, 558, 823, 529 
pork. E , 576, 813 150, 915, 853 
— Rl pounds. 25,393,348, 314 oe 

NRE T1. do....| 5, 830,188,679 | 5,755,815, 
ZAR, ----hundredweight.. 181, 967,213 130, 203, 196 
— REE oe eT pounds. 41, 851,851,851 | 46,348, 314,606 


E 


The purchasing power of the national debt is, in fa que 
than the f oing fi, show, for the reason that the last bond 
gale of Mr. Cleveland is not considered in the table. 

It will be seen at a glance from the foregoing tables and es 
that the purchasing power of the national debt is, if an g, 
qe now than it was in 1800, and after we have paid upon that 

bt the enormous sum of $4,458,000,000. 


$ 


We can see the effect that this system of increasing the pur 
chasing power of the debts and taxes has had upon the individual 
by noting the ever-increasing number of failures reported, 


Number and liabilities of failures. 


Liabilities, 


epe spy 5,183 10, 687 , 220, 

5, 830 9,84 | 114, 644, 119 
7,740 9,634] 167,560, 
9,092 10,679 128, 829, 978 
8,872 10,882 148, 784, 337 

10,478 10, 807 y 
6,658 12,273 
4,735 10,944 
5,582 15,242 
6, 738 13, 885 
9,184 13,197 

10,908 15,088 


If wetake the official reports and apply them to an ordinary farm 


family and estimate the prices of the surplus products it had for 
saletwenty-four rem ago and now, we find that it loses annually: 
On 500 bushels of wheat, $250; on rye, oats, potatoes, etc., $50; on 
600 bushels of corn, $120; on 10 tons of hay, $30; on 3 horses and 
mules, $100; being a total of $500. 

Taking the farming lands as a whole, it is estimated from the 
figures of the Agricultural Department that the reduction of the 
annual income is 87 peracre. One billion eight hundred million 
dollars has been taken from the farmers’ annual income, which, if 
left to them, would be a better ee we and protection to 
the Eastern industries than a thousand gley bills. 

During these twenty-four years we have had twogrand panics, 
many minor qu nkruptcies without limit, five great labor 
wars, in which 1,000 persons were killed and $230,000,000 worth of 
proyerr destroyed, and all under the fostering wing of high pro- 

ti 


on. 
It will be further seen, as I have before stated, that this in- 
creased purchasing power of debts and taxes falls heaviest on tho 
agricultural and producing classes. 
This increased purchasing power of debts and taxes had its birth 
and nourishment from the increased ing power that was 
iven to the dollar in the demonetization of silver. Long before 
ts evil effects had been felt by the people, honest, sincere, and 
able men who loved their country and their fellow-men gave 
notice of the inevitable evils that would follow that act; and there 
has not been a day passed since then that they have not pointed 
out that the true remedy of the evils endured by the country is in 
the reversal of that act that brought them into existence. You 
have tried every other remedy and failed. You have conjured up 
new and unknown remedies that you might put off and evade the 
application of the only true and permanent one. During all these 
ears of falling prices, of the increasing purchasing 2 of debts, 
beini and the dollar, you have had high rotection; you have 
raised it still higher, and still the tide o: ing prices swept on; 
and now [oe to gather up all the jetsam and flotsam of 
all the old bills that have been wrecked in the flood of dis- 
asters evoked by your gold standard and fashion them into a new 
bill which, if it can not abate the storm, will admit of plunder in 
the confusion of affairs. Your remedy of a high tariff will fail 
nowasithasfailed before. The people are robbed of the products 
of their toil and labor by the destruction of their constitutional 
money— 


A tithe purloin'd cankers the whole estate— 


ng in the history of legislation of this kind thai 
i e hi 0 islation i that 
lief that it will be a permanent remedy even 
for those for whomitismade. Since we departed from the Walker 
low-tariff system, since the Republican party undertook the oper- 
ation of the people's industries through the functions of govern- 
ment, higher protection has been periodically demanded by and 
given to manufacturers. That which to them appeared cient 
at the time soon lost its force, and they demanded more. Protec- 
tion has operated on them as the feast of the enchantress oper- 
ated on Ulysses's men when it turned them into swine that spent 
their time in grunting for more swill How long will the great 
Republican party permit itself to be hired out by its leaders as the 
slop emer i ve sty of ine Dn 5 How long will the 
people or such gluttony e passage of every suc 
outrageous and one-sided billas this only hastens the time when 
the people, unable to endure its burdens longer, will demand the 
e, wn destruction of the whole system and the institution of 
another system of taxation, with methods less uncertain and sub- 
tle in its operations than one levied on imports, and which is at 
any time likely to give birth to a monstrosity like that which i& 
now brought as the herald of prosperity. 


and it is not 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN O. STURTEVANT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 
Mr. STURTEVANT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The remarks I shall make onthe bill before the 
House will be of a general nature, treating the subject from the 
dpoint of a business man who has observed the effects of both 
tection and free trade upon the productive interests of the 
gountzy: The low tariff of 1857, within six months after ner par 
gage, plunged the country into a panic so disastrous in its effects 
that most of the banks in the country were forced to d pay- 
ment, and in my own State every bank but one. Every intelli- 
‘gent man who lived during those disastrous times knows that the 
iness interests of the country lay dead till the Morrill tariff of 
1861 gave protection to our producing industries and brought life 
into business channels. From that time till 1892 the country was 
"under a protective-tariff system. The scale of duties was changed 
‘several times, but the change was always on protective lines, and, 
as a rule, was made to give greater protection with each revision. 
‘During those ia Bk years of tariff protection the United 
States enjoyed a business pepeng unequaled in this or any other 
‘country in the history of the world. The population doubled; the 
‘wealth quadrupled; and thisincluded a time during which we car- 
ried on for four years a most bitter and determined war, and 

‘crushed the most gigantic rebellion on record. 
When that war closed, our bonded debt was over $2,300,000,000, 
and our unascertained debt was sufficient to make the aggregate 
bout 83,000,000, 000. That unascertained debt had been paid, and 
the bonded debt had been reduced, at the rate of 865,000, 000 a year 
or twenty-eight years, until in 1893 it was less than $600,000,000. 
Then the ocratic party came into power. The country had 
withstood that party when they advanced against the national 
capital with arms in their hands, but it was now to be put to the 
severer test of an attack by the same party when intrenched in 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government and 
wielded the power of the national purse. How it withstood that 
ttack may ide in the depression of individual industries and 
the destitution of the poorer classes, It comes to the official cog- 
hizance of this House in the decrease of the revenue and the in- 


crease of the bonded debt. Under the gi of the t Demo- 
cratic tariff, which has been strangling capital and labor for 
three years, our bonded debt has been in more than $262,- 


000,000 to supply a deficiency such as never before had existed in 

ixi revenues of the Government. That increase in the bonded 

ebt means a perpetual tax on the people of the United States to 

the amount of the interest on that sum, about $11,000,000, because 

a andeng of revenue from tariff duties is a total and irretrieva- 
088. 

During the thirty-two years of the protective system the coun- 
try wasa part of the time on a paper-money basis and a part of 
the time on a gold-money basis. e most p rous period was 
under a gold-money basis. Our prosperity in the latter period 
attracted the attention of the statisticians of the world. That 
qp Englishman, Mulhall, declared that our pr in wealth 

om 1879 to 1892 was without a parallel. But wealth was not the 
only beneficiary. Improved machinery had 8 reduced the 
prices of the products of labor, but the price of labor had steadily 

dvanced. In 1892a day'slabor would 66 per centmore of 
the necessaries or luxuries of life than could have been purchased by 
a day's labor in 1860. What was true of the purchasing power of a 
day’s labor in 1892 may be true of a day’s labor in 1897, but the 
highways are filled with men of muscle and a will to work, who are 
seeking work and finding none, and it matters not to a man out 
of work what a day's work will purchase. What is true of the 
ordinary day laborer is true of the farmer. He is a laborer if any- 
body is; he employs himself and pays himself from the products 
of his labor when he markets them. What the farmer wants is a 

ome market. His market is not the granaries of Europe, but 

e mouths of the American people, and to some extent their 
backs. He feeds them, and he ought toclothe them. This bill 
gives him a chance to furnish the raw material for every yard of 


‘woolen or cotton goods worn in America. It ought to be a badge chan 
made 


of disgrace to an American citizen to wear a suit of clothes 
from the product of a foreign loom. Grover Cleveland, the man 


of great promise and small performance, said in his letter of ac- 
ceptance in 1892: 
e manufacturers hav: E 

NA: m ey pa n "n protected and grown rich, but the laboring 

Democratic o and orators made this a catch-word to orna- 
ment their speeches and writings and toilluminate their banners. 
The laboring man was made to believe that he was being cheated 
by his employers, and so he voted against those who gave him 
employment, and against the tariff which enabled them to give it. 
He paraded the streets and made himself hoarse with the then 
glad but now sad song: 


Grover, Grover, four more years of Grover 
Out the 


y go, in we go, and then we'll be in clover. 

But the laboring man who **was waiting for his divide” while 
working at protective wages in 1892 is still waiting for his divide 
while tramping the country in searchof work at any vagon hecan 
get, or foraging on the public soup houses. Itis true that some- 

y has been inclover. Two hundred and sixty-twomillion dol- 
lars added to the bonded debt bear witness not only that there has 
been a large consumption of clover by the Democratic leaders, but 
that the reduction of $2 a ton on hay did not affect the price paid 

the Government for four years’ 7 i of Cleveland clover. 

. Cleveland said that the country needed an ‘‘object lesson.” 
He gave it to our parle. and, if I interpret the lesson of the elec- 
tion of last fall, they do not want any more of it. They know it 
by heart. The siren song of the free-trade speakers of 1892 lured 
the people with the false hope that, with free raw material, our 
manufacturers could capture the markets of the world. They 
poen to pay higher wages to labor and sell the products of that 

bor cheaper. No party had ever before had the audacity to 
make such a proposition, so absolutely contradictory 
sense; but that is what the Democratic y did, and on that 
3 mr led the unsatisfied and the simple-minded to the 
polls, like lambs to the slaughter. The Republican : 
warned them that free trade meantlow wages and little work, an 
increased importation of foreign products and a decreased Ameri- 
can production; that the use of foreign products meant the employ- 
ment of foreign labor, and the employment of foreign labor meant 
the idleness of American labor. 
ience had taught this and common sense had confirmed it, 
yet the stampede went on and protection was doomed. Mr. 
Cleveland's election at once threw the manufacturing interests 
into a panic. They believed that the new Administration would 
carry outtheir pledge to re the McKinley law, and they knew 
that a business crash would follow. It was their duty to prepare 
for the storm, and they did it at once. They 3 
expenses. They ceased buying raw material. ey di 0 
stocks on hand. as best they could. They discharged part of 
their workmen, and reduced the or hours of those retained. 
They made every possible retrenchment to meet the new condi- 
tion and escape absolute bankruptcy. That started the worst in- 
dustrial panic the country had ever seen, and continued it with 


to common 


inc intensity until McKinley was elected. Even now, 
though hope gleams through the gloom from the Capitol and the 
house at the other end of the Avenue, it hangs like the pall of 


midnight over a country which if properly ruled would not haye 
an ed mouth or an unclothed among its 75,000,000 peo- 
le. Itell you, gentlemen, that though the act may have been 
one in the form and under the color of law, the change wrought 
in the country by the tariff gs poe of the last four years, in 
the ruin it has wrought, in the capital it has destroyed, in the 
labor it has made idle, in the army of tramps it has recruited, and 
in the beggary it has entailed on men, women, and children, 
causes it to rank, in the black annals of history, as the crime of 
the nineteenth century. In the year 1893 the railroad stocks of 
this country depreciated to the extent of $700,000,000, and men 
of wealth were made poor; nor did the rich alone suffer; the es- 
tates inherited by widows and orphans, many of them in amounts 
of a few hun or a few thousand dollars, were reduced. The 
capital lost or rendered unavailable made sad inroads into the 
business interests and drove many to bankruptcy. One-half the 
railroads are yet in the hands of receivers, and many are unable 
ku d interest on their bonds. Every class seems to have been 
under the free-trade ban. Like the locusts of Egypt,it has de- 
voured all and spared none. Like the plague, it has been no 
respecter of persons. Its rule was strictly a case of equal ruin to 
all and special privileges to none. There were noexceptions, and 
even the soup houses were open to the rich and the poor alike. 
The scale of duties in the McKinley law, which gave the country 
the ne degree of prosperity it ever enjoyed, was more ect 
than that of any previous tariff, but I believe the scale in the bill 
now before us is still better. The experience of the country under 
the McKinley bill gave a practical test of its provisions, and, tak- 
ing advantage of its lessons, the present committee has made suc 
ges as will remedy the defects of that bill. I believe tha 
this bill will, in a reasonable time, restore business to its former 
channel, put the mill wheels in motion, take the railroads out of 
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the hands of receivers, give employment to every man in the 
country who wants to work, at good wages, and provide for a 
gradual increase in the price of labor as the mode of living and 
civilization advances. It will also give the farmer a larger market 
at increased quem for the reason that his best customer, the labor- 
ing man, will have the means to pay with. The same will be true 
of the products of the manufacturing establishments. Higher 
prices of one product inevitably makes a higher price for all prod- 
ucts, and experience has shown that everybody is most prosperous 
when there is a general advance in prices in every line. 

A word to those who claim that the sole trouble with the coun- 
try is because there is too little spina It is admitted that the 
price of everything is governed by the law of supply and demand, 
and that the interest rates on loans are govern y the same law. 
How, then, can it be said that there is less supply, in pupormo to 
the demand, in the money of the country than ever before, when 
the rates of interest are lower than hitherto known? It is al- 
most a contradiction of terms. "There is in fact more money in 
the country now than the present business of the country needs, 
and that is why money goes begging for responsible borrowers at 
cut rates. What the country needs is not more money, but more 
ways for poor men to get what there is. There is more gold and 
silver in the mountains of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Arizona, and 
Montana than the world ever produced, but it is useless unless 
we can get at it; and the gold and silver locked up in the vaults 
of the Treasury and of the banks is as useless to the labori qe 
ple of this country as that in the mountains until.the means 
be provided to get it. This bill is the key to the money vaults of 
this country and of the world. Its first effects will be to stop 
the importation of foreign goods which compete with our home 
products. When we cease to buy foreign products, we will buy 
American products. American factories will be ready to start, 
American workmen will be put to work, and the money which is 
now paid to the foreign workmen will then be paid to the Amer- 
ican workmen. This will in time put everybody to work who 
wants work, pain. inen having employment will have money. 
and,having money, spend it. They will pay it out for what 
they eat and drink and wear, and there will be a market for ev 
article of the farm and cash for payment. The policy of this bi 
is to reserve the American markets for the American products 
and practically exclude every article of foreign origin which 
DN injure the sale of an American product. When sucha 
state has been brought about,the money question will not be 
heard of or spoken of, except as one of the foolish hallucinations 
of a bygone age. 

The seg procity feature of this billis a very important one. Its 
effects will be 1 the same as under the McKinley law. 
Under that bill reciprocity agreements were made with more than 
re une of the world, and the result was that our trade 
with those nations was increased over $100,000,000 a year. In the 
Island of Cuba, in which our trade had not before exceeded $11,- 
000,000, it wasincreased under the reciprocity agreement with Spain 
to over $23,000,000 in 1893. Protection and reciprocity are not 
antagonistic if carried on under the provisions of this bill. The 
8 upon which we rebate the duty are such as we can not 
supply in quantities equal to the demand, and by this we open 
up a foreign market to the free introduction of articles, mostly 
the product of agriculture. We really give that which is of no 
value to us, but is of value to the other party in the reciprocity 
deal, and get what is of immense value tous in return—a free 
admission to its markets for our grain and our meat. That pro- 
tection, PUn reu and prosperity go together is true in every 
sense. With free trade every possible advantage is given to 
foreign countries in the way of trade facilities, and there is no 
chance for reciprocal trade. You can not give away a thing and 
charge for it. is bill puts a tariff on foreign articles, and de- 
mands an equivalent for taking it off in ial cases. That 
equivalent is a free entry for American products into the foreign 
market. The difference between free trade and reciprocityis that 
the former gives away our market for nothing, while the latter 
exchanges it for a foreign market for American products, and this 
is business sense. 

It has been claimed that the protective system makes the South 
poor while it enriches the North. This is not true. Protection 
covers every portion of the country alike, and benefits every in- 
dustry in the whole country. Itis founded onthe broad principle 
that no man can be inj by making others prosperous, nor can 
anyone be made permanently prosperous by the wreck of the 
business of others. What is for the good of one section will finally 
result in the good of all sections, and no section can be materially 
injured in its business without injuring the whole country. The 

rosperity of the South and West makes, in those sections, a bet- 
br market for the manufacturing products of the North and East, 
while the prosperity of the manufacturing sections of the North 
and East gives increased employment to the Jabor and a better 
market for the products of the South and West. In both cases the 
money passes from one American citizen to another American cit- 


izen and remains in the country. If we e this plan, selling 
all we can abroad and buying hothing abroad which can be pro- 
duced at home, more money will come into the country every year 
than goes out of it, and, with our productive mines of money 
metal yearly increasing the output, we will in time have moro 
money than the aggregate of the rest of the world. Anation gets 
rich just as an individual gats rich, by producing more than it 
consumes and selling more than it buys. 

Nearly every Democrat who has spoken on this bill has give 
as a reason for his opposition to it that “it will build up ric 
corporations and make the rich richer and the poor poorer." This 
is the cheapest kind of campaign trash, and is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the American people to whom it is addressed. A rich 
man invests his money in business that he may become richer, 
If this bill will make the rich richer, it will do so by making bust 
ness better. In the historic words of Flanagan,. That is what 
we are here for.” I am sure that is what the members on this 
side of the House are here for, and I hope that the vote on this b 
will indicate that some of the members on the other side are here 
for the same T We have had an object lesson given us by 
the Cleveland Administration, in placing the country in a condi; 
tion in which the rich could have no hope of becoming richer, but 
the poor could have increased facilities for becoming poorer. Thé 
result was that capital retired from business and labor was idle, 
The business of the country can not be carried on by poor men. 
Poor men can not give employment to poor men. Poor men can 
not pa es. Poor men can not build mills. This bill will in- 
duce the rich to draw their hoarded money out of the bank vaults, 
put it into manufacturing enterprises, give employment to all whó 
want work, empty the poorhouses, loc the soup houses, and 
put manhood into the heart of beggary and honest es into th 

ket of pauperism. It is for the members of the other side of 
he House to explain in what way the poor are to be made poorer 
by such operations. 

The census of 1890 shows that property in this country was more 
evenly distributed at that time than it was ten years peters: cit 
that, though there were millionaires, the general average of wealt 
among the people in 1890 was more evenly distributed than in 
1880. Common sense would indicate that under the operation of 
the protective system, with its increasing employment and con- 
stantly increasing ave of remuneration of wages, the general 
distribution of wealth should even up, so to speak, until-theré 
Should be fewer very rich and fewer very poor people in the land, 
Plain reasoning would put to scorn the senseless assertion that the 
policy which gives the idle work, at any kind of wages, makes 
them poorer. ere are hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens now imploring Congress to pass this bill and make them 
** poorer" in that way. 

. Gladstone has said: 

The evidence of statesmanship is seen when a country is so governed that 
the people are peaceful, prosperous, and happy. 

If the condition of the country now gives evidence that there 
has been any such statesmanship displayed by the late Democratic 
National Administration, it is in order for any one that knows of 
itto speak out. It ought not to be kept longer a secret. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given many reasons why, in my own, 
opinion, this bill should become alaw. My individual vote is but 
one vote. The vote I cast here is the vote of 19,000 stalwart Re- 
publicans, whose servant I am, and whose mandate I bear. These 
men are reading and thinking men. The subject of protection to 
them is one of a life education, illastrated by practical experience 
of the benefits of its operation and the distress felt by its want. I 
may consider and debate, and differ with my fellow-members on 
the question of schedules, but when it comes to the vital ques- 
tion, for or against proram. there is nothing for me to con- 
sider, and I have only to honestly perform my mission here by 
delivering the vote of my district where my constituents havé 
ordered me to deliverit. That I will faithfully do. 

We are here to do the bidding of a great people, not to consult 
and do what in our opinion is the best to do for them, but to do 
what they have determined shall be done and have commissioned 
us to do in their name. We are 357 men, and it is not in keeping 
with the principles of a republic that so few men should rule so 
many; but the voice of this House is the voice of a continent. 
From the thirteen old colonial States of the East, from the Pacific 
Coast, from the plains of the great Northern Slope, and from the 
valley of the Father of Waters are gathered here and united in us 
the voice of 14,000,000 voters, who sent us here for the express 
purpose of dissipating the gloom which has settled upon the busi- 
ness interests of this country. Some have been intrusted to do 
it in one way and some another way, but a majority have declared 
that it shall be done by the restoration of a protective tariff such 
asisembraced in thisbill. If the American principle is to be ob- 
served in good faith in the government bya majority, there ought, 
not to be one vote cast stthisbill. The Representative who 
votes for this bill, be he Democrat or Republican, and assists s 
the relief of the people of the country from the distress broug 
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upon them by the crime of November, 1892, will leave a proud 
inheritance to his children’s children. : 

Mr. Chairman, I feel this to be the grandest opportunity of my 
life in the discharge of my duty to my country and its people—to 
be able to speak and to vote for a measure which will, in due time, 
bring back to us the conditions of prosperity and happiness which 
we enjoyed in 1892. Iam proud to stand here as a representative 
of a pa which has ever striven to maintain the honor and 
increase the luster of the starry flag, and has now come again to 
the support of the nation in this the hour of its greatest need. 


The Tariff and the Cotton Grower. 
SPEECH 
HON. J. WILLIAM STOKES, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 30, 1897. 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to pror revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. . 
Mr. STOKES, under resolution of March 19, said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The discussion of a mere theory can never be a 
popular discussion. It is rarely the case that the speech or the 
ker upon such a topic can command the continued attention 
of even the more thoughtful. Still less, if possible, is the history 
of a theory likely to enlist and hold the attention, even when the 
theory itself lies back of so 5 far-reaching a subject 
as a tariff tax upon the many for the benefit of the few. 


And yet, Mr. Chairman, no discussion of the tariff question would. 


T upon logical or statesmanlike lines, unless it recognized 
Poth the theory and the history of tariff legislation in this coun- 
try. And he who looks into the history with unbiased mind, an 
esrnest, sincere searcher for truth, must soon recognize that there 
is a theory, or rather theories, on this subject, and that the prac- 
tice of the two leading schools of thought on this subject varies 
very widely from the theories which they hold, or are charged 
with holding. On the one hand, the Republicans charge the Demo- 
crats with favo free trade, and hence, they say, weare in positive 
opposition to the industries of our country. On the other hand, 
the Democratic party retorts with the charge that Republicans 
favor protective or prohibitive duties on imports, thus enforcing 
the exclusive use of Ameriean products at a Bieter price than the 
same or better goods can be bought in the markets of the world. 

As is usually the case, the truth lies between these two ex- 
tremes. Measured by the tariff measures offered or enacted by 
each party from time to time, when intrusted with power, the 
correct statement of the Democratic position has been in favor of 
a tariff for revenue only, with incidental unavoidable protection; 
from the Republican side the contention has been tariff for pro- 
tection of certain industries, with incidental revenue. Yet each 
in practice has varied widely at times from even this modified 
statement of position. For instance, the Democratic tariff meas- 
ure of 1846 was projected more closely on free-trade lines than any 
that preceded or followed it. Indeed, it was passed by the Demo- 
cratic party with the avowed intention of putting in operation as 
far as possible the principles of free trade, and yet an average 
duty of 30 per cent was imposed on iron and iron manufactures, 
wool and woolen manufactures, and cotton manufactures; while 
tea and coffee, which are purely revenue articles, since they are 
not produced in this country, were admitted free of duty. The 
same policy was continued in the act of 1857; and yet in a literal 
sense these measures were by no means free-trade measures, It 
isa fact worth noting, however, that the period covered by the 
life of these two bills, which went farthest in the direction of free 
trade, was characterized by the most general and pronounced 
prosperity in the history of our country. 

It is equally true that Republican tariff measures have not, in 
all their schedules, been uniformly protective. But he would be 
blind to truth who should arise from the study of this question 
without the impression that history has borne out the con- 
tention of the Democratic party against protection in respect to 
the breeding of trusts and combinations. It is curious to note 
in this connection that the protective feature of our present sys- 
tem,as such, was notsuggested by the manufacturers themselves, 
who have been its chief beneficiaries, 1t was introduced by the 
Congress as a compensation to the manufacturers which were 
made the subject of direct internal taxes to carry on the war. The 
nation wasin peril. Money was needed, and it was raised by the 
most certain and quickest method; i, e., by excise duties on iron, 
cotton, woolen, and other manufactures, incomes, etc. But once 

industries got a taste of public legislation for private gain, 
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they combined to retain their advantage, and they still retain it, 
thirty years after the internal taxes were removed. "They have 
grown to such powerful proportions that they have the Govern- 
ment practically by the throat; and the present tariff bill is but a 
compilation'of the schedules submitted to the Ways and Means 
Committee by the several combines interested. The circle of 
protected industries has been steadily enlarged until it includes 
almost every necessary article in general use by the people. So 
much for the historical side of the subject, and what it reveals as 
to the actual attitude of each political party toward this question. 

The main point to be borne in mind all through this discussion, 
the practical point, is that the tariff is a tax. Even Republic- 
ans are found frank enough to admit that; and that the effect of 
that tax is, in most instances, to increase the price of commodi- 
ties to the consumer. "Taxes are direct and indirect according to 
the mode of laying and collecting them. . It is perfectly plain who 
pays a direct tax such as is levied in the States and counties and 
municipalities of ourland. It is also quite clear who profits by 
the payment. The party who pays a direct tax takes the itemized 
receipt of the person designated by law to receive the tax, the 
amount of which is ascertained pursuant to law; and the benefi- 
ciaries of the tax are likewise distinctly designated by law, and 
how much each is to get for service performed for the public good. 
There can be no mistake as to the payer and the payee. Both are 
in the open, and the amount and each item of the amount are defi- 
nitely fixed by law. It is not necessary to say that a tariff is not 
this sort of tax. 

In the case of the indirect tax, it is only by the closest scrutiny 
by expert minds that in many cases the tax can be traced from the 
pocket of the payer (who is usually the consumer) to its final des- 
tination in the pocket of some unlicensed collector of the tax. 
The payer may, and often does, feel the burden without realizing 
whence it comes, or whois the beneficiary of his added load. That 
is the very essence of a tariff tax. If the payer could trace always 
and unmistakably the tax he pays upon salt, sugar, matches, 
woolen and cotton goods, edu and almost every item of daily 
living from his own pocket, until it lands in the pocket of the pro- 
tected trusts and monopolies that control all these necessaries of 
life, does any man believe the existing system could stand? Does 
any advocate of the protective system dare trust his pet scheme to 
such a test? You do not dare do it. You know and everybody 
knows that your system would not stand a year, certainly not 
longer than the next general election. It is inherently a vicious 
system; and positively pernicious in the temptation which it offers 
to shift the burdens of taxation from thestrong to the weak, from 
thealert to theless watchful, from those ableto resist unjust exac- 
tion to those less able to resist or make themselves heard. 

But I need not take up more time upon the general aspect of 
thequestion. Wehavetheindirect tax with us in its most vicious 
and pernicious form. It is the condition in which we find our- 
selves, rather than the theory witfh which we are concerned. What 
ofthe pending bill? Itis obnoxious, of course,to all the objections 
already pointed out to indirect taxation in general—in most items 
inan vated form. 

It be impossible, within the scope of this discussion, to 
consider the various schedules, covering thousands of items, in 
detail. It must suffice to say that almost every conceivable article 
that enters into the living of the poor is taxed in this bill—salt, 
matches, sugar, flour, shoes, woolen and cotton clothing, medi- 
cines—all these, and a thousand others of like character invite 
criticism, andit isa temptation to enter into that sort of considera 
tion of this bill; but time and utility suggest a different course. 

Idesireto be entirely practical and to limit my discussion to pres- 
ent, living phases of the question; and soI will pass at once to that 

hase which most immediately concerns my section and corisider 
it in the light of the general truths already develo Irefer to 
the features of the bill in their relation to the cotton-farming in- 
dustry, easily the most important factor in the industrial sturdy 


of my section, whether considered in point of numbers, or of sturd: 


independence, or of value of product. Not that I underrate the 
cotton-manufacturing, tobacco, lumbering, and other industri 
of my State. Farfromit. Itissimply this. They are so link 
with the favored industries of like character in the East tha 
they are fairly well cared for in the general scheme. The oo 
farmer is not in that situation. Not only does he bear his full 
share of the tax on the thousands of articles referred to already 
as entering into the daily living of all citizens alike, but alm 
every article used by him in the production of his crop is tax 
for the benefit of some other manty; while his uct m 
be sold in the markets of the world in competition with th 
world’s products. 

This bill imposes a tax on trace chains of from 1} to 21 cents per 
pound; on agricultural implements, 45 per cent ad valorem; on 
lows, cotton gins, mowers, and reapers, 45 per cent; on cotto 

ies, seven-tenths of a cent per pound; on bagging, 60 per cent 
valorem, and 80 on through an ive list. 
And how is it Doped to compensate the cotton farmer fog 
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iniquitous exactions? What remedy does this bill propose 
admitted inequality? So far as the bill itself is concerned 
t proposes absolutely nothing. But an amendment was voted 
own in the Ways ae! Means Committee, we are told, imposing 
an import duty of 24 cents per pound on cotton brought to this 
country from abroad, We are told further that this amendment 
will be offered in the House, and as the opportunity may not pre- 
gent itself under the rules for full discussion of that proposition, I 
‘will discuss it at this time. é 

Some adjustment of the wrong to the cotton grower is neces- 
f It is infamous that he should be so discriminated against. 
1 am anxious to vote for and support every measure that promises 
Yelief to my fellow cotton growers that does not involve a sacri- 
ce of principle; and I feel sure they will never ask anything of 

eir representatives or for themselves that involves moral or po- 
litical turpitude. Let us examine closely this proposition for an 
import tax on cotton. 

What does it mean? What doesitimply? What benefit does 
Meso ar if adopted. How does it square with our principles? 


r 
these 
‘or the 


ese are the questions that I shall attempt briefly to consider 
d answer. 

{ To my mind this is one of the most momentous propositions, 
‘the most far-reaching in its consequences, that has confronted the 
‘Representatives from the cotton-growing States and the cotton 

growers themselves in the last quarter of a century. z 
Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the cotton producers in my section, I 
aise my voice against the imposition of the pro; tax upon 
Totton. The t majority of the cotton farmers down there 
are Democrats by tradition, as well as by intelligent conviction. 
‘They believe that good morals and good political economy go 
es hand, and that upon this Dare Rene both are em- 
ded in the tenets of the Democratic party throughout its his- 
—particularly in that Democratic doctrine enunciated at 


cago in 1892, as follows: 
tection as a fraud, a rob 


"We denounce Republican of the ma- 
p of th: for the benefit of tho few. Wa declare it to be 
ndamental principle of the Democratic PE that the ral Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose an luties Miet oe 
ection of su: 


y 


And again, in 1896, the Democratic party, after reaffirming the 
principles laid down in former platforms, enunciated this doctrine: 


bd hold that tariff duties should belevied for purposes of revenue, such 
gus es to be so adjusted 


Not only did we subscribe to these doctrines when enunciated 

the national party, but before those conventions met in Chicago, 

farmers of my State had embodied in the platform of the State 

ocracy the demand of the Farmers’ Alliance upon this point: 

ual rights to all and & to 

1 

e . 

farther, 88 of the existing heavy tax from the necessities of life 
the poor of our land must have. 

Upon these declarations of principle, the issue, so far as the 
tariff question is concerned, was pitched in our State; d upon 
these issues we were sent as Representatives to this 1 

For my part, I believe the Democratic y of my State was 
honest in its profession of principle. I believe the farmers who 
compose the bone and sinew of that party and who control its 
destiny were sincere when they embedded those principles in the 

tform of the . Irefuse to believe that they said one thing 

d meant another; or that we can truly represent them by prom- 

ing one thing before election, and doing a different thing after 


on. 
There is no concealment of the purpose of a tax on cotton. It 
is to protect the home producer of a certain staple of cotton from 


rts of tian cotton. That is the avowed intention. It is 
n tend y anyone who has accurate information on the 
d of the subject that it will or can uce an appreciable 
revenue. Thepurpose is distinctly sta: Itistoshut out Egyp- 


tian cotton—that is, protect the home producer of cotton of corre- 
g staple. This isthe very essence of the protection doctrine, 
It is protection for protection sake, without even the incident of 


enue. It is protection pure and simple, and its advocates are 
brotectlonists, And yetour platform saysin unequivocal language: 


We denounce blican V 
the Ame: 8 e benefit of the few. e declare it to 
tal principle of the Democratic party that the eral Govern- 
t has no constitutional power to impose and ct uties 7 
Q! 


economically 


If that were a true utterance when the Democratio party went 
before the people in 1892 and in 1896, it is eternally true, and it 
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can not be displaced by any considerations of mere loss or gain. 
Ifit was robbery to take from the farmer his hard earni in 
the shape of a tariff tax on bagging and ties for the benefit of 
manufacturers, is it not equally robbery for the farmer to ask a 
tax on his product at the expense of others? If it is unconstitu- 
tional to levy and collect a tariff duty except for purposes of 
revenue only, as held by the Democratic platform, how can any 
Democrat defend a proposition for a protective duty pure and 


simple? 

This proposition is a subtle ap to that most masterful and 
sordid of all human passions—self-interest—coupled with an im- 
pres sneer at the **sentimentality" that has, they say, kept the 

uth back in the race of dollar prosperity. I remind those who 
sneer that her sentimentality has been the crowning glory of the 
South in the past. It is the rudder that has held her true to her 
traditions and her principles in the past, unshaken, unmoyed, 
amid the mad 2 for mere money prosperity. I would re- 
mind the scoffers that there are, in the estimation of the South, 
other standards of excellence besides the dollar standard. 

It is but his just meed of praise to say that to-day the Southern 
cotton farmer has preserved these higher standards and estimates 
in purer „perhaps, than any other class of our fellow-citizens. 
In the Sonth, as elsewhere, the farmer is the great moral, social, 
and political breakwater against the tide of sordidness that threat- 
ens to engulf society, and merge all standards into that of the 
American dollar. 

But, Mr. Chairman, even if heeding the seductive casuistry con- 
cealed under the plausible appellation of business methods,” 
we should deliberately sit down to compound with principle and 
juggle with conscience, what of substantial benefit is offered the 
cotton farmer in the proposition to place a tariff of 2} cents on 
cotton imports? 

If it be not too violent an assumption, assume sentimentality 
aside; assume principles and platforms and morals thrown to the 
wind for the time, and ourselves sitting down in cold blood to con- 
sider this proposition from the standpoint purely of business 
method," Assume all this, and whatis there in the proposition 
for the farmer. Let us look well to this, for if we are to consider 
in cold blood this proposition to sell out our platform for pecun- 
iary gain, let us be sure not to sell too cheap. Let us not sell out 
our birthright for a mess of pottage, and less than a mess of pot- 
tage. If we embracethis ue cpu of the tariff robbers to divide 
the “swag” with us if we will not wey let us be sure that the 
**gwag"is worth the sacrifice demanded of us. What do the pro- 
moters of this tax offer us as compensation for the abandonment 
of our platform, as an inducement to compound our g iples, as 
a sedative to our sense of honesty? What do they offer? ge 
here and now, and I defy contradiction, that so far as the bulk 
of the cotton farmers are concerned, the imposition of an import 
duty on cotton will not help one ten-thousandth of a cent. It 
would not touch the shortstaple natns ee at all. It would 
touch to a very small extent the producer of lower grade sea- 
island cotton. It would touch directly only a very small class, 
engaged in producing the intermediate grades; and, as I shall 
show presently, it would not effect any rise of price to them; bnt 
if it should result in an enhancement of price to those few, it 
would mean just so much tax levied upon the growers of short- 
staple cotton, who com the great bulk of our cotton farmers, 
for the benefit of thosefew. In other words,if the pro on to 
place a tax of 2} cents on imported cotton should prevail, the pro- 
[eee rop id D CSia KEAR E revue wenn 

i e pri cen ucers of thein iate " 
now y a very few farmers, and necessarily limited to a 
veryfew. Amorea 
and at the same time serious source. But suppose, for sake of 
argument, that it did raise the price of the home product cents, 
who will Ray that additional 2} cents? It will be paid by the con- 
sumer of a goody manufactured from that grade of cotton. The 
great mass of the cotton farmers will pay their share of that 2} 
cents per gomon in proportion as they use that grade of goods; 
and thus the great majority of the cotton farmers will be taxed 
for the benefit of the very few ovum gs in producing interme- 
diate staple. And yet this is the tof the boasted ‘‘ business 
method” of laying a tariff! 

But I said above I would show that not even the grower of cot- 
ton with which the Egyptian product competes would be bene- 
fited. Why, Mr. Chairman, even the average farmer knows that 
the price of cotton is fixed in Liverpool. He has an object lesson 
Án point each recurring season, burned into his memory by 
nce. 

The farmer in my section knows that this is in obedience to an 
inexorable law of commerce, that when any crop is produced in 
excess of the home demand, the s us must be sold, if at all, in 
the markets of the world; that surplus will be sold at the 
world's price, and that the price of the home consumption will be 
regulated in the main by the world's price on the surplus. Itis 


d contention never emanated from a sane 
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algo well known that in fixing the world’s price on cotton the 
entire production of all countries and all climes in its relation to 
probable demand has been considered: 

The American crop, the Egyptian crop, the Indian crop, the 
Chinese crop, the Peruvian crop—all are footed up and constitute 
the world’s crop upon which a world's price is fixed in Liverpool; 
and not a pound can be bought or sold anywhere in the world that 
is not bought or sold upon the basis of the world’s price in Liver- 
pool, less freight. Andit makes absolutely no difference whether 
the ninety thousand bales imported here last year were sold in the 
American market or in the antipodes, the price would bealways and 
every where the Liverpool price, less freight. How, then, can the 
proposed import tax of 24 cents help the price to the grower of the 

des affected by Egyptian cotton? Is it not perfectly plain that 
this isa sheer pretense? It is a false pretense upon its face even 
to the very class of farmers affected by it, in that it does not, 
and can not, accomplish what it promises to them; and if it did, 
such benefit as is conferred would be at the expense of the great 
majority of cotton farmers along with those who consumethe goods 
manufactured from this grade of cotton. 3 

Can any further demonstration benecessary to the unbiased mind? 
If corroborative evidence of history in collateral cases be desired, 
it is ready to hand in the Statistical Abstract issued by the api 
cultural ent. The McKinley Act placed a tariff of 15 
cents per bushel on corn and 25 cents per bushel on wheat, both 
of them, like cotton, raised largely in excess of the home consump- 
tion. The pretense was to gium Sees the growers of corn and 
wheat for the burdens laid on the ers of the West, for the benefit 
of the protected industries of the East. Did the import duty help 
the growers of corn and wheat? No. Although the production of 
both corn and wheat decreased for several years after that tax 
‘went into effect, the price of corn went off from 40.6 cents per 
bushel in 1891 to 25.3 cents in 1895. Similarly the price of wheat 

nt off from 83.9 cents per bushel in 1891 to 50.9 cents in 1895, 

t was a pretense and a fraud upon the Western farmer, in fact, 

ust as this will prove to the cotton farmer. The price not only 

went down to the farmer in spite of reduced production and the 

protective tariff; but there was no revenue to the Government, as 
there never had been any Appreciable imports, 

Hence, I repeat, if we listen to the seductive 8 

tlemen who assure us that it will be good ‘‘ business me » 

fo even up our losses from the tariff rob Be ded 
and dividing the ‘‘swag,” let us throw off all disguise, pro- 
claim ourselves protectionists, and openly demand something 
substantial. Let us not sell out too cheap. Let us have some 
real benefit. What shall it be? How shall the cotton farmer 
secure a bigger divide with the tariff robbers? That is the! busi- 
ness” question. Will it be by demanding a still higher import 
tax on cotton—say, 5 cents, or 8 cents, or 10 cents? No; it is 
supreme absurdity to expect any enhancement of price to the 
acer from a tax on imports so long as the bulk of his product 
exported. Reason demonstrates this by infallible proof, and 
experience verifies the demonstration. There is but one le 


& thatis by a bounty on exports or on home consumption. I 


ion means, if a thief breaks into your barn, 
your loss by raiding your neighbor's pigpen. 
robbed, then under the ethics implied in so-called 


ou may m 
your pantry is 
business methods 


ou are justified in robbing your neighbor's smokehouse or hen- 
ouse. 

Away with such casuistry! Away with such downright dis- 
honesty! If we believe in the principles upon which we made our 
fight before the people, let us adhere to them; if we have changed 
our minds since the election upon this great economic question, 
let us have the frankness to say so, and defend the change as best 
we may. 

No, Mr. Chairman; the cotton farmer is nof 3 pro- 
tection of the Government. Bred to the idea of largest li and 
free institutions, with a sturdy self-reliance and a simple faith, 
begotten of daily, hourly struggle with the mighty forces of nature, 
he stands out in the perspective of our history as the great con- 
servative force of the nation—the largest contributor to her pros- 
—.— and payer of her taxes in time of peace, and her surest 

ender in time of war. What he does ask, and all he asks, at 
the hands of the Government is a fair field and no favors -“ equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none.“ 
e will scorn the temptation to compromise that doctrine by 
ing into the robber combine. He has already impressed his 
Sanand: It is evidenced by the effort to do something, though 
that something is a fraud anda pretense. This artful device to 
fool the farmer is most conclusive evidence that the tariff robbers 
hear and fear the just protests of the farmers. Let us not falter 
by the way nor allow ourselves to be entrapped by cunningl 
devised remedies that are intended to deceive. We reject wit 
scorm the invitation to put our hands in other people's pockets, and 
indignantly serve notice upon others to keep their hands out of 


ours. 

But enough of this, Mr. Chairman. The tariff cut no figure in the 
last campaign, and yet Congress is called in extraordinary session 
to deal with the tariff. We have already aided our oppbnents too 
much in emphasizing this question and 5 obscuring 
the real issue of the campaign—the financial question. In 1892 
the old parties insisted upon the tariff as the main issue, and 
sought to read out all who discussed the money question. Yet 
when the extraordinary session of Congress was called it dealt, 
not with the tariff, but with the question of finances; and for this 
trifling with the verdict of the people at the polls the party re- 
sponsible was overwhelmingly defeated in 1894. In 1896 the con- 
trolling issue was the money question, and this Congress is trifling 
with the verdict at the polls last November, by tinkering with the 
tariff. Letthe Republican party beware! e fate of the Cleve- 
land dynasty awaits them, as it awaits every party that dares 
trifle with the verdict of the people at the polls. I refuse further 
to be diverted from that issue. I insist now, as I have insisted 
upon every stump since 1890, that the farmer’s trouble has been 
brought upon him by the unjust and vicious financial system. 
The farmer of the South, s y with the farmer of the West, can 
never be rous until the money of our fathers be given back 
to their children. You may pile up the tariff like Pelion upon 
Ossa, but it can rever bring prosperity to the farmer. 
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HON. JOHN H. STEPHENS, 


OF TEXAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 81, 1897, 


i ue for the Government and to encour- 
See ee erage tn IN Io ci the Called Diets 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I represent the district in the State of Texas in 
which the city of El Paso is situated. The smelting of lead ores 
containing the precious metals is the greatest industry of that 
city, fu ing employment for hundreds of men. But if Con- 
gress places a duty of 1 cent per pound on the lead-bearing ores 
shipped from Mexico to these or any other smelting works in the 
United States for treatment, as proposed by paragraph 181 of this 
bill, it will result in excluding lead-bearing ores from this country. 
The smelting emnt AN the Mexican border will be destroyed, 
thousands of men be thrown out of employment, and this 
smelting industry will be driven into Mexico permanently. 

Paragraph 608 places ores of gold, silver, copper, and nickel on 
thefreelist. Mexicanleadoresnearly always contain some of these 
metals, and by placing a tariff of 1 cent per pound on the lead in 
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the ores you prevent the importation practically of all ores from 
Mexico. This policy is, in . suicidal. 

The avowed policy of the publican party is, first, to protect 
home industries; and secondly, to furnish a revenue. e duty 
on lead ores proposed in this bill will not protect, but will destroy 
this smelting industry. The hearings beforé the committee pre- 
paring this bill show that one company, the Kansas City Refin- 
ing and Smelting Company alone, annually smelt and refine be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 tons of these ores, of a net value of 
between fifteen and twenty millions of dollars. 

When we consider that this is only one of many companies thus 
engaged, it will be readily seen that this isa business of great 
magnitude, and one that employs an army of American workmen 
at good wages, and one that should be encouraged rather than 
destroyed. The tariff act of 1890 imposed a duty of 1} cents 
per pound on the lead contents of silver ore. Prior to this act 
the ury Department had ruled that lead ores containing sil- 
ver should be classified as silver ores when the value of the silver 
in the ore exceeded the value of its lead contents. Therefore 
nearly all of the lead ores bearing silver coming from Mexico was 
admitted free of duty. Under this wise ruling and law these 
great smelting industries were built up,and their erection and 
success was due ina great measure to.the free importation of 
Mexican lead ores. Silver ores containing lead are known as 
fluxing ores, and the lead they contain assists in the extraction 
of their silver contents and also serves to extract the silver con- 
tents from dry ores that contain no lead. These dry ores come 
mainly from the silver regions of this country. Seventy-five per 
cent of the fluxing ores used in the smelters at El Paso comes 
from Mexico. But in the United States the proportion of flux 
orests legs than 25 per cent of the entire silver ores that we pro- 
duce; hence the silver-bearing lead ores are absolutely necessary 
for the successful smelting of the dry ores of our own country. 

The tariff law of 1890 prohibited the importation of these silver- 
lead ores from Mexico, at one stroke ruined the business of smelt- 
ing these ores on this side of the Mexican line, and drove this 
smelting industry into Mexico. It is estimated that ten millions 
of American money was invested in Mexico in smelting works as 
the direct result of this provision of the McKinley law of 1890. 
My own State lost at least $5,000,000 of taxable wealth by this 
unwise law. The smelting plants thus driven into Mexico have 
an annual output of lead amounting to about 50,000 tons—equal 
to one-third of our annual product. This pig lead from Mexico 
has been thrown on the markets of the world in competition with 
our lead products, and lead bears a lower price than ever before 
for this reason, and these smelting works employ Mexican labor 
in Mexico instead of American labor in the United States. 

The Wilson bill of 1894 reduced the duty from 14 to three- 
fourths of a cent per pound on these ores. This only proved to be 
& case of locking the door after the horse was stolen. Now, 
strange to say, the advocates of this bill propose a duty of 1 cent 
a pound on these ores, which is a prohibitory duty. 

think that I have shown that this provision of this bill will not 
protect, but will destroy, our smelting industry. In the second 
place, it will not produce a revenue, for the reason that enough 
smelting plants wil be located in Canada and Mexico to smelt 
the lead-silver ores now coming to us from these countries. 

Lead in Mexico is worth from 1 to 14 cents per pound. This bill 
proposes to tax the lead in this ore at 1 cent per pound, and this 
estimate is on the lead contents of the ore before it is smelted—it 
will lose 10 per cent of its weight in thesmelting process; thus the 
duty will be raised to $1 on 90 pounds of unsmelted lead. 

It is therefore clear that under this proposed law no Mexican or 
Canadian miner will ever bring his lead to this country for treat- 
ment. The ultimate result will be that a lead trust will be formed 
in the United States to raise and control the price of this articleso 
necessary to our people. à 

Why is it that the Republican party, claiming, as it does, to be 
a friend of laboring people, drives both labor and capital from 
our country by driving out the smelters? And, again, why place 
a prohibitory tariff on lead that so many of our people use and 
must have, and at the same time let in diamonds free of any duty? 

Why does this bill put a tariff duty of 2 cents per pound on 
dressed meats—a product that is controlled aimost 5 by 
the packing trust, formerly known as the “‘ big four,” headed by 
Armour, at Chicago—thus legislating into the pockets of this 
trust multiplied millions of dollars annually, and atthe same time 
20) gue hides, a product of the farmers and stock raisers, on the 

st? 

Why do we find that most indispensable article, salt, taxed b 
this bill at 12 cents per 100 pounds in sacks, etc., and in bulk 
cents per 100 pounds, and at the same time we find musk, mother- 
P peh aN silks, etc., all on the free list? Does not this bill say 
to the country plainly that the Republican party intends to take 
care of the rich classes, while the poor, the masses, must take care 
of themselves? 
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I find in yesterday's New York Journal, a paper published in 
New York City, an interview with Mr. Franklin Woodruff, 0 
Brooklyn, a 1 which interview shows that at least ome 
Republican in this country has objections to this bill. I ask that 
this interview be read as part of my remarks: 


[From New York Journal, Sunday, March 28, 1897.] 

WOODRUFF EXPOSES THE SALT RING—SAYS DINGLEY TARIFF IS ARRANGED 
IN THE COMBINE'S INTERESTS—ROBBERY, NOT PROTECTION—BROOKLYN 
MERCHANT AND REPUBLICAN, HE WILL APPEAL TO THE SENATE FOR FAIR 
PLAY—A MENACE TO OUR SHIPPING—HE POINTS OUT THAT THE CON- 
SUMER WOULD BE MULCTED AND VESSEL INTERESTS SERIOUSLY MENACED 
BY THE PROHIBITIVE RATES OF THE BILL. 


Franklin Woodruff, the pon importer of salt, who has just returned 
from an unsuccessful mission to Washington in the interest of the n 
of the United States who desire to have salt retained on the free list, 
make another trip to the Capen this week in the hope that he may be ablé 
to have the schedule amended in the Senate. He says he sees ruin for man 

tax ou salt imposed by the Dingley bill is retained, 
icance when it is made known that Mr. Woodruff is & 


onist. 
“The salt tax is an outrage," said Mr. Woodruff to a Journal reporter. 
Mr. Woodruff used an adjective which need not be repeated here,the better 
to express his indignation. “This tax will be most disastrous to shipp 


As it is now, our American vessels in many foreign ports, unable to secure 
return bring back salt, but with a duty this will be impossible and 
they will have to return in ballast. This tax has been put in the Dingley bill 
HDI to enable New York and Michigan salt manufacturers to raise prices 
and cheat the consumer. I think I am warranted in the statement that the 
poe now of one salt com located in western New York are unparal- 

eled except by those made by the salt makers in Syracuse during the civil 
war and up tothe year 1872, when a high duty, a premium on gold, and the 
absence of vigorous or extensive competition gave them an opportunity of 
which they availed to make enormous ponte hey then claimed as stoutly 
as now the need of protection oreign salt. 

The sea-water salts, which these manufacturers want barred out, are for 
the most part brought in American vessels which carry cargoes from our 


ports to various fore laces, and often depend upon the freight on a return 
cargo of salt to warrant ng theoutwnrd iness, which otherwise wound 
be taken by foreign vesselsnot caring for return cargo. Now, these domes: 


manufacturers, who, by reason of phical situation, compete with for- 
eign salt, want to strike a blow at erican vessel interests in order to givo 
them a monopoly and a chance to squeeze the consumer. 

“But, if [judge rightly, the game won't succeed, as I am advised that there 
is hope that the Senate will not countenance this grab and will meet our de- 
mands for free salt. The Ways and Means Committee of the House seems 
lost to all reason, and there is no hope there, and the House will follow the 
committee's bill undoubtedly. 

“I make bold to say that salt in this country is protected, in my judgmen 
tothe fullest extent necessary to make the 8 of it profitable, an 
that any tax now imposed upon the foreign article would be to em enable 
the salt ring in this country to levy a contribution unjustly and unwisely 
upon different sections of the Uni States. Transportation fully protects 
the salt produced in Mi an and the farther Western States, and very 
largely protects the salt interests in the interior of New York. Yet thó 
DET ill provides for a duty of $1.60 p» 2,000 pounds, or more than the 
present price of a ton of common salt in M: and 8) per cent of the p: 
ent price of common salt in New York. I any fair-min 
protection or any protection ne in view of these 

UM goes through without amendment and becomes a law, 
W ppen? 
“It will be a terrible blow at our shipping interests. What's more, the 
Republican party will be defeated at the next Congressional election, and 
there will be no more chance of the election of a Republican President in 1900 
than that I will be able to fly to my home in Brooklyn. The people are for 
protection, but not robbery." 

Mr. Woodruff has enlisted in the pants against a tax on salt with all ork 


à man, is su 


great | packing interests in Chicago. ty, and the West, the New Yor. 
and New England importers an pping interests generally along the A 
lantic coast. These will send delegations to the Senate next week to place 
before the Senate Finance Committee facts and figures to aid them when thé 
bill reaches them from the House. 

Inow wish to call attention to the last proviso in this salt para- 
graph. It reads as follows: 

Provided further, That exporters of meats, whether cured or smoked, which 
bave been cured in the United States with imported salt, shall, upon o 
factory proof, under such regulations as the Secretary of the fave ref 
prescribe, that such meats have been cured with imported salt, have refunded 
to them from the Treasury the duties paid on the salt so used in curing such’ 
exported meats in amounts not less than $100. 

This provision was intended to give and does give the meat trust 
free salt for curing their exported product. Thus this free salt id 
given the millionaife packers, while the farmers of our coun 
must pay two prices for their salt, for thereason that the Treas 
will not refund less than $100, and not one farmer in a milli 
cures enough meat for the tariff on the salt used by him to amoun 
to $100 in value. A more outrageous provision was never before 

laced in a tariff bill in thiscountry. Ontheone hand it protects 

he millionaire packer 1 foreign competition by placing a 
duty of 2 cents per pound on all imported meats, and on the other 
hand it gives him free salt to cure his exported meats with. 

These protected meat barons have for twenty years, by formi 

Is, controlled the price of every steer, sheep, and hog raised D 

e South and West. They have kept the cattle industry in m 
State, Texas, by the throat for mes years, and have exacted 
tribute from us of at least $5 per head on every steer raised on our 
western plains. They have now gone into ponaos and ore 
heavy tribute on salt, amounting to millions of dollars, and at the 
same time secured free salt for curing their exported meats. This 
bill has been framed by the meat, lard, and other trusts, for the, 
purpose of robbing, in the name of the law, the producer of raw 
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material on the one hand and the consumer of the product manu- 
factured by these trusts on the other. Between the upper and 
nether millstones, the trusts, through the Republican 2 70 will 
reduce the people of this country to a condition of industrial servi- 
tude. Notcontent with the desolation produced by this tariff rob- 
bery, these enemies of the toiling milli ons (the Republican party 
aad thai goldbug allies, known as the Cleveland ocrats) are 
seeking to prevent the remonetization of silver, to make gold the 
only and the permanent standard of values, to take out of cir- 
culation the legal-tender United States currency and fund it into 
interest-bearing bonds, and give national banks the right to issue 
paper money. 
Te the trust and money powers, led on as De are now by the Re- 
blican party, can carry these, their pet d into execution, 
e laboring and producing millions will be forced into a slavery 
far worse than the peons of Mexico have ever been subjected to. 
now warn our Republican oppressors that whilst the mills of 
he gods grind slowly, the ind exceedingly fine, and in the near 
future I expect to see the rers and producers of this country, 
by the power of their ballots, drive from power the Republican 
party and their cormorant allies. 


The South and Its Opportunities. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN L. MoLAURIN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. McLAURIN said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: The provisions of this bill, taken as a whole. 
disclose such a want of fairness toward the South that a detailed 
statement, as far as possible, of the condition, rare opportunities, 
and bcd gy rien of that section appears necessary. 

As a rule, the people of other sections know but little concern- 
ing the real situation in the South, and are apparently willing to 
draw conclusions from a certain amount of misinformation, ob- 
tained 8 prejudice or error. If I can successfully place 
before them the true condition of affairs, and at the same time 
n whatever of error or prejudice that may have obtained, 
Is deem myself extremely fortunate. 

For more than thirty years past the South has been making a 
co us and d rate struggle against great odds. It was 
compelled to meet the destruction and disasters of war, to face 
new business, labor, and social problems, and in addition re- 
build and readjust its entire economic fabric to conform to rad- 
te cing tho first mae f this trying period th leof 

uring the enty years o period the peopleo 
the South struggled almost unaided and alone. 

Business investments were deniéd, commercial credits were 
3 and uncertain, and immigration was almost at a stand- 
still. 

In fact, the unprecedented growth of manufacturing industries 
in the North and East, together with the rapid development of the 
great West, caused, during these twenty years, the broken and 
almost ruined South, in a business sense, to be neglected, 

Meanwhile her people, with heroic devotion, continued the work 
of building up the waste places and stimulating lines of produc- 
tive industry. 

All labored, all economized, and all bent their energies to restore 
their beloved Southland to its proper position in the nation. 
Slowly, but surely, a forward movement obtained. Hard work, 
rigid economy, and a determined spirit at last turned the tide, and 
the South began to attract the attention of the business world. 
Immigration began slowly and cautiously. The timidity of capi- 
tal was overcome, investments in various enterprises were e, 
and a new era of progress was inaugurated. The dark clouds 
which had hung so low and threatening over this beautiful and 
fruitful section began to lift, and the sunshine of a brighter future 
forced its way through the rifts. One morning the news was 
flashed throughout the country that a young Georgian, filled with 
love for his section and her ple, burning with a desire to see 
her wonderful opportunities improved, had stood amid the brains 
and enterprise of New England and declared there was a New 
Bouth, and in the name of sound business judgment and safe finan- 
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cialinvestments demanded that her advantages, opportunities, and 
material interests should be recognized. 

With an e never surpassed, with facts and statements 
incontrovertible, Henry W. Grady electrified and astonished his 
hearers at the prope and standing of the South. While making 
no apologies for the past, but assenting 1 dan to her traditions 
and memories, he proclaimed a New South anxious for develop- 
ment, ready to welcome immigration, and prepared to protect 
all in life and property. Throwing aside sentiment, casting be- 
neath his feet ail prejudice, he manfully declared that the South 
should henceforth be considered a part of our commercial system; 
that she had shown herself competent, had proven herself worthy, 
of the consideration of those who held the power to develop her 
incomparable resources. It was a wise act, nobly and eloquently 
performed, and earned him the love and everlasting gratitude of 
every true Southern heart. 

With far less eloquence, but with all the earnestness I possess, 
I desire to reiterate the sentiments of the lamented Grady and 
supplement his glorious efforts with the feebleness of my own. 
Mr. Speaker, the longerI remain in public life, the moreI learn of 
other sections, the more firmly I am convinced that the South 
should strive to extend her material interests. It is a duty she 
owes to herself, to the balance of the nation, and to the genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Some may contend that such sentiments are sordid and do nof 
appeal to the nobler instincts of our people. To all such I would 
reply that disguise it as we may, deprecate it as we should, yet 
the fact remains that the surest passport to individual independ- 
ence, with much that this term implies, lies in a well-filled pocket- 
book. Lovein a cottage, with one's neighbors luxuriating in a 

,is usually a myth. Contentment with a crust of bread 
while others are living upon the fat of theland, is a delusion, an 
*the individual independence said to come from poverty and want 
isseldom, if ever, met. The world is becoming more practical and 

ed every day, and as a result theory and sentiment are 
retreating before its aggressive advance. To get on, push along, 
and do something, no matter whether it be in religion, politics, 
business, science, or upon any other lines, are just now the stand- 
ards by which men are judged. 

In my opinion, the future happiness and contentment of the 

le of the South will be measured by the increase or decrease 
Bt e value of their material interests. 

From the Potomac on the North to the great Gulf on the South, 
and stretching from El Paso on the Rio Grande to Cape Henry on 
the Atlantic, lies what is usually termed the South. 

Between the blue grass of 3 and the orange groves of 
Florida, the vast plains of Texas and the pine forests of the Caro- 
linas, is found an expanse of territory which for fertility of soil, 
variety of productions, and kindly climate can not be duplicated 
in any other portion of the globe. There is scarcely a tree, plant, 
or cereal that can not be grown here, and the wants of man are 
more nearly met by native production than in any other section 
of the world. 

For the past decade this section has made apparently rapid 
strides in developing its resources, but this development is not a 
tithe of what should have been accomplished. Yet it discloses 
what can be done even under adverse circumstances, and points 
to the magnificent results which should await the future. 

Business sentiment is rapidly changing toward the South, as the 
following extracts will show: 

The New South will be less celebrated in ballads, but better known in the 
markets and exchanges of the world. She has roused herself to grapple with 
difficulties which no Northern man can fully appreciate without a visit to 
her soil. It would be impossible to exaggerate the prostration which pre- 
valled at the close of the war. Her citizens were unaccustomed to labor: her 
laborers unfitted for citizenship. Her capital had been consumed and her 
credit had . ee But her independence and courage were indestructi- 
ble. She asked no sympathy and she craved no indulgence. She set herself 

nfully to learn the hard lesson of toil and economy, and slowly but surely 
the new life is rising from the ashes of the old. In her heroic struggle she 
will have the love and admiration of every generous soul, and our children 
will 14 see wealth and abundance flourish where theirfathers saw the ruin, 
desolation, and havoc of war.—Interior, MR: - 

The South is à vast country with the best climate in the world, with con- 
ditions of health which are absolutely unparalleled, with vast forests un- 
touched, with enormous veins of coal and iron which have yet not known 
anything beyond their original condition, with soil that under proper culti- 
vation for little capital can nappaa atremendous population; with conditions 
in the atmosphere for comfortable Hig winter and summer, which exist 
nowhere else in the country.—Chauncey M. Depew. 

The New York Financier, one of the ablest financial journalsin 
this country, recently declared: 

The marvelous possibilities of the South as a manufacturing section are 

nning to attract renewed attention. The trend of capital is undoubtedly 


in the direction of an area the northern boundary of which is south of Mason 
and Dixon's line. 

To furnish in detail reasons why the South should make material industrial 
advances would require more s can well be spared here. But aside 
from the tangible evidences existing in the shape of new cotton mills, new 
iron and steel industries, and the certain reflection of abundant prosperity 
displayed in the many municipal improvements now underway iu nearly 
Srey town in the South, there are reasons equally weighty for the asser! 


t the forerunners of a s ae inan unen a 
[progress fn tbat section. dn the gt place, te Bon is under an era which 
ve existed prior to the war. It invites development, and 
vantages in way of climateand natural resources tothe 
e 
h 


3] 
hi on. 
rall: own that the la t of native- 
a s found athe Booth, t s Peon opel kod fa th 
rush which made th: wt. the West the er of the wor! 


counter none of features to whic’ 


it has been subjected clsewhare, It dude firmly established gov 


|ifespect for law and order, an these ucements an ample op; u- 

ty for profit. The natural resources of the th are en: and the 

4 tunities for con its products into ed ma are not 

j ed in any other portion of the coun o climate is so equable in 

cter that living mses are less than in the North, while at the same 

o the standard of l is UM paea ag tance 
‘efore, 8 contented T ^ 


senters will not in We haye 
dy apum that the South can compete successfully with the North 
ost any branch of manufactu , and that the advan on its side are 
great that the removalof ce manufacturing esta ents to this 
more-fayored spot is alread ping formidable Propter There is an 
evidence of ency about more ving sey wale b has n 
lacking heretofore, and it augurs well for the fu: 
Another financial paper says: 
The securities offe! from and ə South now enjoy fa in the 
of the investor of the North. in cator points to the list of investmen: 


j ties of the South gen y as desirable, and we haye every reason to 
believe they will continue to grow into i 

je reasons for being desirable are rot 
o earning powers of the of Southern securities, 


ues low; not ted as in other ons, 
ma — n of developmen ches is assured; hence 
D will not fluctuate, but an e. 
t o channel for live in ts in other directions. Tho 
n attention has not directed to the South until recently; hence 
ng it practically a new fi 


I could multiply such extracts by the hundred, but give the 
bove at this to show the more recent trend of business 
ought toward the South. ^ 
Atthis point I desire to present some statistics regarding the 
resources and productions d od South. The census shows there 
are 183,000,000 acres of unb m forests in the South, which to- 
day represents the reserve timber lands of the nation, This tim- 
ed land, besides vast areas of pine, contains our country's su 
ply of walnut, cherry, cypress, oak, hickory, and other valuable 
Prods. Already tho value of these timbered forests is being 
ppreciated, and sawmills, shingle and planing mills, furniture 
factories and other woodworking enterprises are springing up 
oughout that section. The manufacturers of furniture, I am 
informed, are very successful, and this line of industry is rapidly 
increasing. 
The cont and iron resources of the South have been more thor- 
oughly advertised than perhaps all other advantages combined, 
ind yet their extent, low cost of mining, and extremely close con- 
ħection are imperfectly known. I am told that in some localities 
coal, iron ore, and limestone are found close together in the same 
range, a condition that exists nowhere else in the world. Granite, 
marble, and building stone abound in great variety. Tennessee, 
Georgia, Virginia, and the Carolinas are rich in this 
material. In fact, some of the finest specimens found in our beauti- 
new National Library came from the Southern States. Phos- 
phate rock is found in great abundance and richness, and the 
manufacture of fertilizers is a large and growing industry. Inno 
other section are water powers so abundant or availably located. 
In the Carolinas alone there are water powers sufficient to run all 


e machinery inthiscountry. Facilities for tr rtation, both 
by rail and water, are 5 and dbi qun year, and the 
time is near at hand when the best pa; properties in this line 
will be found in the South. 3 

oa le of the South are religiously inclined, and churches 

‘oun 


everywhere. Vom rel e troop. and other institu- 
577 of learning are scattered y throughout the South, and a 
mg, progressive system of public schools is found in every 
tate. Agricultural colleges are especially fostered and are being 
carried to a high state of perfection and usefulness, People from 
other sections will find our educational facilities not disa; t- 
ing, and our standard of morals fully up to the average of any 
— a 1 mage of the country. Our system of State governments 
quickly and easily learned, our land titles are perfect, and our 
taxes unusually low. In fact, the South, through enforced econ- 
omy, has reduced the expenses of State administration to a mini- 


mum. 

While the productions of the South are in some lines enormous, 
it must be remembered that under favorable conditions such pro- 
‘ductions could be extended almost without limit. That they are 

veneer fry Reo wantof capitalmainly. Thecotton crop 
‘of 1896 amounted to 9,837,000 bales, or 82 per cent of the total pro- 
‘duction of the world, This is the largest export crop of this or 
any other nation, and brings more money from abroad than all 
other op ag products combined. total production of 
¢otton 


ce 1790 was worth, reckoned at the price in gold each | culture and 


ear, $14,998,558,430. The 81,124,190,650 
1705 5 to our shores $10,400,000, 
erg! ews the production of the best and most desirable cotton, 
and if permitted to manufacture it would make this the richest 
tion on part The cane-sugar industry is also limited to the 
uth, an production should be increased many times. Wo 


unds exported since 
. The South holds a 


its 
roduced last year 729,892,561 pounds of sugar and 87,017,070 gal- 
ons of molasses, but impo 9,574,510,454 pounds of sugar and 
15,075,879 gallons of molasses, my opinion the production and 
importation of sugar discloses a condition not very creditable to 
the business ability of our people. With an abundance of land 
suitable for the production of sugar, I can see no reason why 
investmentsinthatlineshouldnotproveremunerative. Itpresents 
a fine field for American pluck and energy. 

Rice is another product of the South, of which we produced last 
pw 168,685,440 pounds and imported 219,564,820 pounds. Yet 
ere are vast areas of rice land inviting development and culti- 
vation. Here is another opening for capital, with an almost as- 
sured profit, All the cereals can be produced in the South at a 
rofit, as agricultural statistics show. ts of all kinds are pro- 
uced easily, and generally all who have madeit a business have 
n amply rewarded. Stock of every description do well in the 
South and are raised as a rule with profit, since there are no long 
severe winters ee which they must be carried at great cost. 

A recent traveler through the South declared: 


The South is the finest farming qr the Union, Itis the richest in 
mineral d ; ithas the best ber lands on the continent; it has the 
ar ge and healthful climate; it is well watered by s; ringe ks, riyu- 

ts, and rivers; it has an abundance of water powers; it has thousands of 
miles of n vigable waters; it has no superior as a fruit- section; ithas 

eap lands for the farmer; mineral lands for the miner; timber forthe lum- 
worker, and golden opportunities for all classes. 


Our lands are cheap and our markets, as a rule, are convenient, 
I clip the following from a Northern agricultural paper: 


Unquestionably the South is the attractive section of the United States f. 
the r man. man now ll ona rented farm in the overcrowded 
of the North pas groes culty in getting a farm of his own,” 
while if h. 8 757 Soti a thin the power of Senos everyone to pomir 
& an position to build up and enjoy a home, lea’ some 
. S ts 8 e 


In taking up the manufacturing oppor inated in the South, I 
will quote from an article written b M. V. Ri , land 
and industrial agent of the Southern ad, which shows much 
thoughtand experience. He says: 


There is no section of our country better adapted to manufactu: 

es than the South. It has all needed raw materials in the 
u 8 e fields are 

o, and they embrace 
richness, N has coal e 
— oi oga lity of 1 fag 

a quality 
of the world. It ney bony i demonstra jr ern king | " 
&nd equally pro: e as iron production. also ex ve fores 
of timber, with varieties suited to every kind of woodworking ind 
any article that has timber for its raw material can be man the 
South and from materials that have no superior anywhere. 

In bull. ip stones it has granite, marble, and sandstone, all of excellent 
quality and gene qo e menge ns well as clays for porey and en- 
waro, and brick clays, and glass sand, ocher for paint, ete. 

Its forests produce tar, pitch, turpentine, and rosin, while potash is readily 
and easily made in many places. 

It_has also been shown that cotton manufactures are more profitable in 
the South than in New England, and Southern mills have been paying onas 
the amounts in ivanaa that Eastern mills . The ad in 


indus- 
test abun- 


ve ; 
materials are easily and ree rid obtained to 
factor "n ges on handling the cotton in: "E Ijo shi 

even e same W. were as ew 
the sas alone alla to ee pes ri 


ein to cotton mam 


nstruct the 

ent are avoided, 

land operatives, 

a handsome pns 

Ww ids good in regard 
e man of wool. acres of land in tho 

South admiral enfer port to sheep husban afford pastur, 


oy These ranges 
eps grea’ the year, and the climate 18 so p: tious tha: 
little care is n. as pM handsomely to all who 
in this business. Sheep and wool are two of the world's 
and when the ved er ag and the woolen are brought „as 
can bo all over the South, why should not branches of go han 
in hand equally well with cotton and manufacturin; Cee ee 
Shiten am n to both, and if there eroi. t in favor e 
woolen ary. Sheep raising has proved su o 
where it has had a fair chance and where both mutton and w. to 
exported to find a uy 3 where the woolen mill can 2 pu 
up and operated at the fasi oor of the sheepfold, as it can be in the $ 
this ind won su ea aga any reasonable doubt or qu n. 
All bran of industry can be carried on cheaper in the South than in the 
of is much F. sup - 
te is milder, requiring 
a grief ires facilities passed fi verting 
using, and the fac: are unsur ‘or con 
the raw material into the pront at a minimum cost. 
It is to be remembered that the 
Me dere goods than any other section; that it has 
on 2 both by rail and water; in fact, nature has given it many ad- 
vantages, where these are utilized there can be but one resul E 
ample and abundant. With all her native sources of wealth full n 


the South be the leading and richest of the country, 
mechanical industry. 
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Tho following statements, taken from an address by General 
qug show the comparative growth of manufactures in the 
uth: 


NEED MP EI E Ys a i toy ands 
E was Y 0 . 
the South received $75,917,000 in wages. Th 1860 they ived 118, In 
the Sou vested in co man $21,978, in 1890, 
100,000; now about nm . In 1880 the South had 000 in- 
Vested In e cottonseed-oil in: . It has now more than ,000 so 
v e railroad mileage of the South has been increased since 1880 
more af ch tee aS AP QNOD In MD) the South sande 807 500 tone of 
‘ments ones of over e made 397, Ons 0: 
pig iron. ^n 1895 1t made 1,702,068 1n 1890 the South's output of coal 


tons. 
6,000,000 tons. At present it is at the rate of 30,000,000 tons per year. 
While these comparisons show a large per cent of gain, yet the 
te is decidedly meager for the advantages presented. The 
a. acturers' Record comes much nearer the real situation: 
Ev: man in the th must realize the importance of factory devel 
ent. e manufacturing advance of this section is scarcely great — 
^ to enable our le to see the value of industrial interests. 'Think of a 
on having 500,000.000 acres of land, stretching from the Potomac to the 
o Grande, admittedly having more natural coal, 


resources of cotton, 

ber, water powers, and other elements of successful 5 than 
other equal area o: 5 a tion of 20,000,000—and yet hav- 
$300,000,000 less ca; inv in manufacturing than the one State of 


]vania—think &nd then imagine, if you the activity of in- 
— development of the next few years, with a field for expansion to 
hich no limit can be set. 


During a recent hearing before the Maine legislature on petitions 

for a reduction of the hours of labor in the factories the following 

tements were made concerning the cotton mills of the South as 
reason for not acting upon the petitions: 


of the Southern cotton mills are the low cost of labor, near- 

vantage is the extra 
there. The people's wants 
ectly con- 


for, the rent is usually 25 cents per room per month. 

set on posts, usuall all open underneath, and contain from two to four 
sone 

to 


You will notice the tendency of late 
the cities and away from mills. The object 
to get a supply of cotton a supply of help. The more mills that are 
under these conditions, the more severe be the Southern competi- 


This matter of labor enters into the construction of the mill as well as its 

forthe mill are made on the spot, they are laid by cheap 

pend Sve Rint bee M ponia Sor Ins than the Northern mill can buy it; so 
the is much less South than North. 

ce. I have in mind one of the 

country, costing $800,000, which is 


gi pow in 
years. 
mill to the cotton fleld as an advan- 
raised 
to the tend. „of late, 
conditions an ample — 5 of cotton is 
. Ihave seen mill after mill in a field with acres acres of cotton 
Lee Hh, aoe npe Rr up ege the conditions must be ex- 
favorable. Not only do the mills buy cotton for less where there 
a surplus raised in the vicinity, but I am told they buy cotton one grade 
r Northern competitors, which is, of course, equivalent to an 
additional reduction in price. 
Now, a word as to the success of Southern cotton mills. 
They are by very able and active men, and are conservative in 
its of dividends, so that their future is as well taken care of as the 
dee of the best-managed mills North. While many of the managers are 
North, there is a constantly increasing number of Southern men 
tothe business, and I am informed man 
oung men of the best class ing the business from beginn 
During times of as that of 1893 and the 
mills in the South have run without curtailment of uction. By this 
mean that the Southern mill will of course make all the money it can, but 
t when it comes to a question of price the Southern mill can run at a profit 
when the Northern mill ata 


'The statement concludes with the following: 

There is a army of help in the Southern cotton mills becoming more 

pisos MY OA AM I believe that the time isnot far distant when 

section will be heard with its fine goods asit is now with its coarse. 

I want to say just here that the South has the best labor, white 

and colored, in the world, There are no strikes, riots, lockonts, or 

any other labor disturbances. Our 3 willing to work for 

reasonable wages and always seek to give value for what they 

eive. The war between labor and capital does not exist in the 

uth. Labor is plenty and the climatic conditions are such that 

e wor. an can support himself and family upon much less 

» n family in the North must have to be equally as 
comfortable. I of both farm and factory help. 

Itis with considerable local pride that I insert a portion of Con- 

pes LOVERING’s recent speech on the tariff. Mr. LovERING 

a large manufacturer and has large interests in the South. 
The portion quoted was printed by the State, the leading daily 
in Columbia, and favorably commented on: 

I want to tell Mr. MCLAURIN that ev g is not rose-colored in Massa- 

setts to-day. I want to tell him and other gentlemen from the South 

thing which perhaps they do not know about manufact in their 

States. Within the last two years the increase of dles in South- 

ern States has been 882,740, while in the whole of the New land States the 

crease has been only 671,223. In been 89.5 


the South the increase 
t. while in New meet it has been only 5.22, and when you 
would take in that e nt least 2,000,000 spindles to make up for the wear 


to 
nt the mod- 


and depreciation of our 
much faster than we are. 
RECORD: 


Number of cotton spindles c Severe IN OOS 


machinery you will see that ou are going ahead 
Isubmit the following table for publication in the 


L 


Fee PAS ORS i E Ea SEA SIRES OHSS 1, 045, 937 

a T SPARE 916, 304 
1,190,642 

11055 

106,583 

ECC c 18,272,228 
12,601, 105 

Dae Leone» emet itenm mdi ay) dete meum Soa 071,223 


// AA—V—— —T—T— —— 170,159 231,011 
Arkansas... 9,148 9,448 
ia 550,510 731,238 
Kentucky . 50,043 58, 770 
58,860 02,153 

Mississippi 54, 484 72,238 
rr peip 17,044 21,952 
North Carolina 656, 480 910,474 
uth 626, 883 997,185 
— ͤ :.. ĩ ͤ T:... a A 06, 774 48,6094 
— ——.. eue Penis uqu ud deed, 2,200,945 | 3,143,191 
2,200,945 


* 5.82 per cent increase in two years. 


139.05 per cent increase in two years. 


very mills world. e Uy Soren mede ge A omen e een d 
was to be found the best p! best ord: best equi mill run- 
ning in low num ye, and at the best profit—of any mill in America, I 


What is true of cotton is true also of woolen mills, since I am 
informed that the woolen mill in America, if not in the 
world, is located at Knoxville, Tenn. Other industries, such as 
iron and steel, wagon and carriage factories, tanneries, etc., I can 
not describe in detail. Isincerely believe, however, that the time 
will come when Columbia, Atlanta, and Birmingham will be to 
America what Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds areto England. 
When that oy dawns, the su acy of Fall River, Lawrence, 
and Lowell will be lost forever, and Charleston and New Orleans 
will be rivals of New York and Chicago. I wish to say further, 
if the science of mining is ever perfected so that the gold in Geor- 
ia and the Carolinas can be separated and secured, there will 

as wild a rush for the mines in these States as there was for the 
old fields of California. Without disparagement to any other 
uthern State, but to gratify a feeling of pride and at the same 
time discharge a duty I owe to those who have both honored and 
trusted me with their confidence, I desire to call attention to my 
own native State, South Carolina. It contains 34,000 square miles 
of as fertile land as the sun shines x and 1,151,000 of as kind, 
brave, and hospitable people as can found on earth. Its geo- 


y 
CCF climate, lusciousfruits, 


utiful flowers, bountiful harvests, and all the comforts of life 
which attach to such a favored region. We have what is known 
as the coast section, the middle section, and the Piedmont coun- 
try, each adapted to particular lines of production. Our State is 
traversed by numerous rivers, many of which are navigable. 

It is otherwise well watered, and the annual rainfall is abundant 
for all 9 JO pen: The soil, as I have said, is fertile, 
easily cultivated, andnoted foritsproductiveness. Allthecereals, 
grasses, vegetables, fruits, vines, trees, and flowers incident to a 
temperate and semitropical climate grow luxuriantly. All the 
nap e crops, such as wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, potatoes, etc., 

ve equally well as in any other sections of the country, as sta- 
tisticsshow. In fact, tothe Northern man unacquainted with the 
South, the possibilities of production in my State seem exaggera- 
tions. I have myself made a crop of oats, cut them the Ist of 
June, planted corn and pease, and thus harvested three crops the 
same season from the same land. I have also made a fair crop of 
cotton after wheat and rye, 

In 1890 the American Agriculturist offered a prize of $1,000 for 
the largest yield of corn from a single acre, and Mr. Z. T. e, 
of the county of Marlboro, secured it. Mr. Drake 8 2501 
bushels of corn from 1 acre. This seems impossible except for 
the fact that Mr. Drake gathered two crops the same year. H 

ted his first crop in season, and by the time that maie 
e had a second crop ready to cultivate between the rows. In 
this manner he made two crops of corn in one season, and secured 


that | the premium. Marlboro pnt may say, is one of the banner 


agricultural counties of the Sou 
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In 1895 the News and Courier, of Charleston, S. C., with its 
usual liberality and foresight, offered a Lge for the best all-round 
farming in my State. This prize was also secured by a citizen of 
my home county, Mr. John C. Fletcher. With but 100 acres 
under cultivation Mr. Fletcher produced at market prices $3,726.45 
worth of farm products, ranging from 48 bales of cotton to 400 
dozen eggs. Let those who are seeking new homes remember that 
in South Carolina nearly $4,000 in various farm products were 
made on 100 acres of land. In my opinion, a State with such a 
record should not want for the very best class of emigrants. 
Farmers out West have become rich chiefly through the increased 
value of their lands. Now, when the manufacturing industries 
increase in South Carolina, population will increase also, and an 
increased value in our lands will surely follow. 

The crops of 1893—the figures are taken from agricultural re- 
ports—were: Wheat, 1,732,824 bushels; corn, 29,261,422 bushels; 
oats, 4,707,821 bushels; rye,23,641 bushels; potatoes, 349,261 bush- 
els; cotton, 747,471 bales; rice, 30,838,895 pounds (this is about 
one-fourth of the product of the entire country, in which respect 
South Carolina stands second); tobacco, 222,898 pounds. 

South Carolina has 115,008 farms, 5,955,237 acres of improved 
land, and 7,929,415 unimproved, The value of its lands and farm 
improvements is $99,104,600; value of farm implements and ma- 
chinery, $4,172,262: live stock, $16,572,410; estimated annual value 
of farm products, $57,837,985; 59,889 horses, 86,806 asses and mules, 
268,293 neat cattle, 494,696 swine, 79,421 sheep (producing 157,707 

unds of wool); the product of milk was 23,833,631 gallons; 

utter, 5,737,557 pounds, as well as 690,478 bushel of cowpeas, 
8,018 bushels of beans, and 42,767 bushels of peanuts. From this 
it will beseen that South Carolina, as an agricultural State, makes 
an excellent showing, and thatit is admirably adapted for all who 
desire to engage in ee 

Apples, pears, quinces, plums, hes, nectarines, apricots, and 
cherries grow in abundance, and all along the 300 miles of coast 
oranges, figs, lemons, olives, and pomegranates are raised in per- 
fection, Strawberries, raspberries, whortleberries, and blackber- 
ries grow spontaneously and in such quantities that they are 
largely exported to Northern markets, 

Grapes grow wildin many sections, and can be successfully cul- 
tiva in all portions, and wine making has every natural facil- 
ity to make it a leading and profitable industry. e forests are 
full to repletion of the most valuable timber, there being 10,000,000 
acres alone of superior yellow pine, which produces immense 

uantities of lumber, tar, pitch, turpentine,and rosin. There are 

so the magnolia, sweet and black , white-water, red, black, 
and live oak, black walnut, elm, hickory, maple, sycamore, ash, 
cypress, chestnut, beech, locust, persimmon, dogwood, poplar, etc., 
in fact, about all varieties suitable for all the purposes of the lum- 
berman, shipbuilder, builder, and manufacturer, and all in great 
abundance. 

There is no lack of mineral wealth in South Carolina, as is well 
known to all who are familiar with the resources of the State. 

In building stones are granite of beautiful colors, and porphy- 
ritic granite resembling the Quincy granite, white and variegated 
marble, gneiss for flagging purposes, white feldspathic sandstone, 
buhrstone, flagstone, limestone, red and yellow ocher, and porce- 
lain clay of superior quality. Experts pronounce the glass sands 

ual for glass and crystal ware to that from which the justly 
celebrated Staffordshire ware is made. The limestone of the. Blue 
Ridge is much used asa fertilizer and admirably answers this pur- 

ose. There are also the richest deposits of bone fertilizers to be 

ound on the continent. These deposits extend over many miles, 
and range in thickness from 6 inches to 12 feet, and in some cases 
from 500 to 1,000 tons are found ona sapio acre. There is a large 
amount of capital invested in the development of these deposits, 
and the output in 1870 was valued at $2,500,000. There are also rich 
deposits of manganese, and potash can be cheaply made in the for- 
ests. Among other sources of wealth is the turpentine industry. 
There are many turpentine stills in operation, and the value of the 
annual product of this article of commerce, which is used for so 
many purposes, is $3,000,000. 

There are no lack of educational facilities and advantages, both 
as regards public schools and higher education. Dr. John De La 
Rue in 1796 established a school which was to provide twelve boys 
and as many PAREN of the poorer class with a school and a home free 
of charge. is is said to have been the first manual-labor school 
in the country. There are also a number of colleges and sémi- 
naries, among which may be mentioned the South Carolina Col- 
lege, State Normal School, Columbia Female College, Presby- 
terian Theolozical Seminary and Methodist Female College at 
Columbia, and Charleston, Erskine, and Clemson colleges, and 
both the Methodists and Baptists have a theological seminary. 
Intending settlers and home seekers need have no fear that their 
children will not find the most ample provision for obtaining a 
good education. 

Provision for the care of the unfortunate hns not been over- 


looked, and there are institutions provided for the deaf and dumb, 
blind, lunatics, and for all others for whom the State should care.' 

South Carolina is a region of many possibilities. It will produce 
almost any and every thing in the line of grains, grasses, fruits, 
vines, and vegetables that can be grown in a temperate and semi- 
tropical climate. It has an abundant supply of the best quali 
of timber, suitable for all wood workers and wood users. It is ric 
in mineral wealth, largely yet undeveloped, which, under proper 
conditions, could make it a manufacturing State of the first rank. 
It possesses many valuable water powers, which, if utilized, would 
be ample for all purposes for decades to come, Its agricultural 
resources would furnish food for millions of people. It has a 
climate at all seasons which is at once delightful and salubrious. 
It has a pure, healthy, and plentiful water supply. It has good 
lands at low prices, waiting only to be cultivated to respond with 
bountiful crops and generous harvests. It offers ample facilities 
to all who desire an education to fit them for any station, business, 
or profession, and it holds out a friendly hand to all home seekers 
who will cast their lot here and make for themselves a home in 
one of the best regions to be found anywhere. And it says to 
all who are contemplating a change of location for farming, man- 
ufacturing, merchandising, or other useful vocations, ‘‘Come 
and see our advantages.” 

As to advancement in manufactures, the State of South Caro- 
lina ranks among the firstin the South. The census shows that 
the increase in South Carolina during the period from 1870 to 1890 
was very marked, being as follows: Capital invested in these in- 
dustries in 1870, $5,400,418; in 1890, $20,276,261, or nearly 600 per 
cent increase. In number of hands D den the increase was 
over 400 per cent, in the amount paid for w. , 850 per cent, 
and in manufactured products, $31,926,681, or about 350 per cent. 
Since 1890 all manufacturing industries have increased 8 
idly. The Charleston News and Courier, one of our ablest South- 
ern journals, recently said: 


In_1877 the Graniteville, Piedmont. and a few scattered mills stood for 
South Carolina's cotton industries. To-day there are more than a million 
spindles at work in this State. These million spindles represent fifteen to 
twenty million dollars, and that is not all "This already colossal business 
requires twelve million to fifteen million dollars more to purchase cotton, 
ove commercial capital, pay wages, etc. Of course 12,000,000 or $15,- 
000 of money has to be drawn from th T centers, North an 
East; it could not be obtained in our own State. This business statement is 
made to show that, with all the marvelous advance in this single branch of 
business, we are compelled to have outside capital to successfully conduct it. 
Mureti Se situation, is it not plain, that this large business, dis- 
1 t blessings through every one of its many centers of work and 
benefit, should have ev: influence that the State and our people can 
p toit? Second, that 3 accorded approval and cooperation, 
th by public and private ences, must lead directly to such encourage- 
ment as will yearly expand the industry, and consequently enrich South Caro- 
and her citizens? For illustration, a bale of raw cotton is worth at7 cents 
; made into cloth it is worth more than th 
ter part of this difference in value 
through these many thousands it goes 


ree times as much, and the 
to those who spin and weave, and 
to general circulation. 


For the purpose of aiding such laudable efforts as this paper is 
making I have prepared this speech, 

Our princi manufacturing cities in South Carolina are 
Columbia and Spartanburg. Columbia, the capital of our State, 
is beautifully situated and rapidly becoming an important com- 
mercialcenter. Eight railroads concentrate here and bring cot- 
ton from all parts of the State to the very doors of her mills, 
some of which are themselves almost surrounded by cotton fields, 
Itisa curious fact that the Granby mill was buiit in a cotton 
field, and its brick foundations inclosed a patch from which cot- 
ton was picked while the walls were going up. 'The Columbia 
Canal, built by the State at à cost of nearly $1,000,000, furnishes 
one of the finest water powers in the South. It is estimated at 
over 20,000 horsepower, with more than 12,000 developed. A power 
plant developing 8,000 horsepower has just been completed for 
electrical transmission. This is one of the finest plants in the 
country, and the second largest operated by water power in the 
United States. 

Columbia has four cotton mills—the Columbia, with a capacity 
of 1,000 operatives and 35,000 spindles; the Richland, with 500 
operatives and 27,000 spindles; the Granby, with 800 operatives 
and 53,000 spindles; the Congaree, with 200 operatives and 7,000 
spindles. These mills consume 52,000 bales of cotton annually 
and furnish labor for a large number of people. The Columbia’ 
Hosiery Mills consume about 360,000 pounds of yarn annually. 
The Allen Batting Company consumes about 2,000 pounds of cot- 
ton daily. Taken as a whole, the cotton manufacturing interests 
of Columbia are highly satisfactory. Among the other industries 
are cotton-seed-oil mills, phosphate companies, brickyards, ice fac- 
tories, and many other minor establishments. In fact, Colum- 
bia is fast making her mark as a business city as well as being the 
capital of the State. For a more detailed statement of Columbia 
and her resources I refer to a carefully prepared statement which 
I will print as an appendix to my remarks. 

In making known what Spartanburg has done in manufacturing 
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industries that are thickly scattered throughout that enterprising 
gection some remarkable statements will be made. South Caro- 
lina now leads the Southern States in the number of her cotton 
spindles and looms and in the capital invested in these mills; To 
Spartanburg is dueina very great measure the honor of this proud 
record. South Carolina to-day, with her 838,026 spindles and 

1,273 looms, is the foremost Southern State in the cotton manu- 

acturing industry, and Spartanburg, with its 810,252 spindles and 
9,080 looms, is the most important cotton manufacturing county 
south of New York. For a detailed statement of the industries of 
this thriving city I am again indebted to the Charleston News 


and Courier. 

The population of the city of Spartanburg increased nearly 100 per cent in 
the census decade, and mo: n 50 per cent in the last ep Foara 

Sonth Carolina leads the South in the cotton manufacturing industry, and 
Spartanburg leads South Carolina. Spartanburg County has half as many 
spindles and 68 per cent as many looms as are operated in the State of Geor- 

21 per nr more spindles then have the two States of Tennessee and Vir- 
combined, 72 per cent more looms than Alabama and Tennessee put to- 
ether, and more looms and spindles than the six States of Texas, Lou 
flississippi, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Florida combined. 

There are 17 cotton now in operation in Spartanburg County 
and 8 new mammoth mills in course of construction. The actual amount of 
capital invested in these eatery $4,082,000; the number of operatives, 
exclusive of the managers and headmen, is 6,650; the consumption of cotton 
is 110,000 bales a year, more than twice the total W a of the county; 
and the amount paid annually to the operatives is $1,500,000. 


In addition to its cotton mills and banks, 8 b rg is engaged in iron 
manufacturing, having the largest and best 8 cotablishine t ee 
2 outside of Charleston. It has besides numerous small man turing 


ustries. 
This story is full of encoura entandhope. Itshows what Sp burg 
has accony ed within the life of less than a generation. It should serve 
s € Mon ie tae oehoe counties in the Sato, hl a pete et for 
evelopment in ur oyo eresser than ey are ork, and Green- 
T 5 Anderson, and Richland, and ‘Char eston, And in many other coun- 
ties of the State. Perhapsthere is a differenco in the spirit ot t e people. 
Let us hope that their example will prove 9 T d not sit down 
and sulk when tho tide seemed to be against them; they did not Y» ORE 
siders to come to their aid. ey went to work for the ves and have o 


tained all the help they needed. The people of Spartanb are an honor to 
South Carolina. dh rid nni as 755 


The city of Charleston, the metropolis of South Carolina, is ex- 
tensively eng in the manufacture of fertilizers; in fact, so 
important are her factories that they fix the price of this product 
for this country, if not the world. Her rice mills are also very 
extensive, and, I understand, the largest in the South. She has 
other important lines of manufacture, as wellas numerous smaller 
industries. This grand old town, in spite of the ravages of war 
and the devastation of earthquakes, still holds its commercial 
relations and importance among the foremost in the South. Its 
commanding location and magnificent harbor, together with its 
water and railroad facilities, ought to make it the business me- 
tropolis of the South. 

I am unable to secure exact details as to her industries and de- 
velopment, but I know she is making rapid strides in commercial 
matters, and stands to-day, as of old, the pride of the people of 
South Carolina, 

There are many other manufacturing establishments in other 

rtions of the State, of which I have not time to mention. In 

act, the State is being thickly dotted with them, and in almost 
every case they have become profitable to all concerned. Within 
the narrow limits of a speech it is impossible to touch upon every 
point, and while I have omitted many such, it is not because of 
a want of interest in their success. I will make this final state- 
ment to all who may feel inclined to make a personal examination 
of the resources of our State, that in my opinion the real situation 
is far better than I have given. To us South Carolinians the mem- 
ories of our State are very dear. The record of its statesmen and 
soldiers are kept bright and fresh in our minds, We remember it 
was the home of Calhoun, Hayne, and McDuffie. It was the birth- 
pips of Marion, of Morgan, and of Sumter. Its soil has been 

renched with the blood of the Revolution as well.as that of the 
war between the States. The bones of its brave sons have bleached 
on every battlefield from Bunker Hill to Appomattox. Amid it 
all the people of South Carolina have shown a courage, tenacity 
p n and devotion to their State well worthy the emulation 
of all. 

The great West is no longer the promised land to the swarming 
millions of the North and East. Its opportunities and advantages 
open to the ordinary indiviđual are nearly exhausted, and the stern 
logic of events have shown that at first many were more apparent 
than real. Not that I would attempt to injure or take from those 
brave men and women who faced hardship and danger in settling 
that portion of our country even a fraction of the credit their due, 
yet I can not escape the conviction that had the time, labor, and 
money prace rally wasted or lost in the West been diverted to the 
South it would haye made that section the adise of America. 
As it now stands, immigration has reached its limits on the North 
and West, and the home seeker must turn elsewhere to establish 
his ‘‘own vine and fig tree.” 

The South, always more promising, has partially waited for 


this turn of affairs, and now stands ready to welcome the honest 
and industrious from all other sections. The reasons for past 
neglect are plain, and among them may be enumerated the preju- 
dices growing out of the war, political misrepresentation, and the 
strenuous efforts made to people the West. The West was exten- 
sively advertised as presenting the greatest advantages for the 
emigrant. Lands were to be had both by homesteading and pre- 
emption at nominal cost. States and Territories, to say nothing 
of counten cities, and townships, were to be organized and the 
many public places and positions were to be filled, Here were 
opportunities for all sorts of ambitions people who had been 
crowded out or turned down in the older States. 

Besides these, there were business chances which come only once 
in a lifetime, to say nothing of the wide range for speculation. 
Times have changed. The good lands of the West have very 
largely been taken up or held so high that men in moderate cir- 
cumstancecannotpurchase. The alluring public positions, which 
called many to that section, have all been filled, and the business 
chances once so attractive no longer present themselves. Be- 
cause of this, the South is being thoroughly looked into by those 
who are seeking better opportunities or the advantages of a 
change. Many of those who went West are turning their attention 
toward the South, and some have made it their new home, Does 
the South want this immigration? I answer, most emphatically, 

es; we want all the honest, industrious men and women of the 
orth we can get to come and settle among us. 

We will welcome all such most kindly, and will prove to them 
what Southern friendship and Southern hospitality really mean. 
We will show them our opportunities and advantages; will treat 
them fairly, honorably, and impartially, and endeavor to make 
their new surroundings pleasant and their new ventures profitable. 
I repeat, we of the South want to increaseour material interests; we 
want to increase in wealth and in the influences which that brin 
to a people. We want Northern thrift and capital to aid us in 
this undertaking, and will grasp the hand of every individual in 
friendship who comes among us for that purpose. In making this 
gatum I voice the sentiment of all true men and women in the 

uth. 

We of the South should increase our wealth, stimulate our 
efforts, and strive for higher and stronger commercial relations. 
We should neglect a plain duty in not asking the assistance of 
other sections. Are we not of the same great national family, an 
integral factor of the same great nation? Do we not stand in the 

rotecting shadow of tne same Constitution and under the same 
? Why, then, should our advantages be neglected, our oppor- 
tunities ignored, and our material development delayed? For 
one I can see no good reason, and I sincerely trust my feeble effort 
in calling attention to these conditions may be instrumental in 
Some small degree in changing the situation. My love for my 
native section, my knowledge of her Hes ie and trials, the 
honest efforts she has made to ie ac her broken fortunes and 
regain her status in the commercial world, her worthiness and 
sincerity, and the welfare of her noble men and women, compelled 
me to make this disclosure of her resources and plea for justice 
to her people. 


APPENDIX. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, is situated on the eastern banks 
of the Con; River at the confluence of Broad and Saluda rivers; its loca- 
tion is a most ad pe one, on a high plateau 200 feet above the river, ving 
ita na drain sides. Its fine climate makes it a most desira 
place to reside in, both winter Y ue and asa business center it has 
parkuna which are not equaled in any city in the South. Its manufactur- 
E. and educational facilitles are unsu ; with a canal run- 
ning along Its western boundary 8 1 horsepower; with the 
second largest electric plant run by water e United States; a t rail- 
road center; the Congaree River navigable to within 1 mile of the city limits, 
and, witha appropriation from the Government, could be made navi- 
gable for steamboats from the ocean to the business portion of the city, all 
of which give a commercial importance to Columbia w insures her futuró 
success and pr rity. The educational facilities are the best that the 
South affords; a State college for young men and women, a theological semi- 
nary, three denominational colleges for young women, a law school, a train- 
ing school for Fang women. o col orato and industrial colleges for 
public schools for both races, many excellent private schools 


fact that good schools and col- 


umbia 
been develo 
the city of Columbia at its pumping station; 500 horsepower, by the Co! 
lectric Street Railway, Light, and Power Com din operating. ts 
ectric street railway and electric lighting plan 
Columbia Mills in running its ducking EM (electrical transmission). The 
Columbia Water Power Company, the owners of the canai, of which Aretas 
Blood, of Massachusetts, is president, has just completed n power plant devel- 
oping 8,000 horsepower for electrical transmission, which will utilize the bal- 
ance of the water power of the canal. This plant is one of the finest in the 
country, with all the most modern improvements. 


Columbia has the following manufacturing and commercial enterprises: 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS. Cotton consumed, per day 2,000 
PALMETTO ICE COMPANY. 
| Built in 1893; most of it Northern capital, with the following proposed | Capacity, per da. m 45 
capacity: Part of which is consumed in Columbia. 
} Vice ces tabla ta hap ts am Race ... en 1,000 LIPSCOMB'S BRICKYARD. 
. AA —! ibi . S00 | Capacity, per month. —— —— brick.. 050,000 


My desee er p r heating, 600 
Sen * — RR 8 K ͤ— — — brick.. 1,300,000 
Shipment of waste . narries of Columbia and its vicinity are numerous. Its qual- 
m. c o the best and its amount is inexhaustible. number of Government 
over all other granites. 


have been erected out of the Winnsboro te 8 being selected 


Built in 1894. STATISTICS OF COLUMBIA, 8. C., SHOWING THE TONNAGE SHIPPED. 
Operatives... ...-------------5--- +--+ ere LLL ee LTD ene D eee e+e eee ene — 500 
IBpindies e — 27,000 
Cotton consume d per annum bales.. 3,09 . — 
e a. — = 
565 EO mE 
tof goods — ES LR sis o ep de E ALD Zu E A i ui SS let St tc SMES NI A , ` 
TTT do... "300,000 LSPS REN TI CBE UT SULUR NE Stm ioo Sh ooo 
E 20000] 440° 000 
6, 875 550,000 
60,000 600, 000 
20, 000 100,000 
3 20, 000 400, 000 
80, 000 90, 000 
24,000 528, 000 
Broo | — liom 
2,250 20,000 
20,000 160,000 
30, 000 100, 000 
1 | ERa 
3,500 400, 000 
1058 92, 000 
90 150000 | 440,000 
b 200,000 | 3,500,000 
000 100 5,000 
56,450 | 6,000,000 
80 400, 000 
4r 
^f 
50 
125 
600 — 
- A majority of the people of Kansas belleve in the American system of protection, 
800 <= X Ke 
9,000 
SPEECH 
or 
$ HON. CHARLES OURTIS, 
5, OF KANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 25, 1897. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the mm bes 


B 


Recapitulation of phosphate mills. 


Phosphate of rock consumed -41111-511 tons.. 11. having under consideration the i 3c s. R. * to provide revenue f 
oot egredi diente R L Government and to encourage the the United States— 
LP OE L Mr. CURTIS of Kansas said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not intend 5 ten minutes, but I 
want to enter my protest agricultural State of 


Kansas being prea in the wade, So [Applause on the 
Republican si 

A majority of lie le of Kansas believe in the American 
system of protection. e have in that State a board of agricul- 
ture which is supposed to be pap eee At their last meeting, 
held in January, they elected a Democratic president, a Populist 
vice-president, and a ulist treasurer, and at the same meeting 
they adopted, among others, the following resolutions: 


Whereas the wba in Paar of the United States is now gathe: information 
from the productive industries A our 5 with a view of determining 


Whereas body pene re representative of the most important industry 
in . — to wit. furniture rotore; ^ 4 » 

it resolved, Tha as farmers, an. re nting armers and their we are, 
we amas favor such legislative foi ad Yo as shall most effectually en- 
courage home mie to. EDA Our od gt ol p product. * * * We ask the 
restoration of such duties as will | ara me aren native cattle, swine, and 
horse industry of our State from 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me to tsk 


E 


E3. K 
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These mills work only six months in the year. 


Recapitulation of oil mills, 
ratives 150 | him a question? 
— 84.00% Mr. TIS of Kansas. Certainly. 
300 Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Did not Te asus vote against protec- 
1,975,009 | tion in the last election? 
„Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. No, sir. In the campaign of 1894, 
> when the issue was protection, the Republicans carried the State. 
2 on the Republican side. ‘ 
000 elected seven out of eight ublican members of Con- 
,000 | gress, elected the State ticket, and carried the legislature that 
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elected a Republican United States Senator. [Applause on the 
Republican side. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How did you come out in 1896? 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Oh, we were defeated on another 


issue entirely. The Populists there were like your in Mis- 
souri—too cowardly to meet the issue of protection. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wantto say to the gentleman that 
Ineverhave been afraid to meet any protectionist upon the face 
of the earth. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. You did not talk anything but free 
silver in your State. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We wiped up about half a dozen pro- 
tectionists who talked protection on the stump. 

The CHAIRMAN. the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Oh, yes; I willif he will get up and 
ask a question, but I do not want him to sneak down in his chair 
like a snail in his shell. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you will answer the question, I 
will stand up. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. I answered your 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this b 
reasons: 

First. While it protects American industries, it will yield suffi- 
cient revenne to meet the running expenses of the Government. 

Second. It will give employment to American labor at higher 
wages than are paid in any other country in the world. 

Third. It will give to the farmers of this country their markets. 
the home market, which is the best in the world. LA Y gare 
Another thing which gentlemen on the other side should note is 
when this bill goes to the President, it will not be branded as a 
tariff of ** perfidy and dishonor,” but will be received as a Repub- 
lican measure of protection, and the world will know that the 
United States has returned to the American system of protection. 


[Applause.] 

In the Fourth Congressional district of Kansas the people are 
eng. in cattle raising and feeding; and when you remember 
thatin the four years of the McKinley bill we only imported 19,000 
head of cattle, and that in the first twenty-three months of the 
Gorman-Wilson bill there were imported 361,000 head of cattle, 

ou sax know why they favor restoring a duty on cattle. That 

notall. Of the cattle imported from Mexico in 1895, 108,000 
head were worth,at the border, $4.15 per head, while in 1896 
21,000 were worth $3.97 a head. Why, gentlemen, a 3-weeks- 
old Kansas calf, at the side of its mother, is worth more than a 
9-year-old Mexican steer at the border. They tell us we ought 
not to exclude Mexican cattle; that if we do, the Mexicans will re- 
taliate and not take our hogs and pork products. Do the gentle- 
men who make that claim know that we exported to Mexico in 
1891, 1892, and 1893 double the value of hogs and pork products 
that we did in 1894, 1895, and 1896? We did that, too, when the 
duty upon cattle was virtually prohibitive. [Applause. | 

Our people used to bale hay and ship it East and elsew ; and 
when you remember that in the year 1892 we only imported 79,000 
tons, and in 1896 302,000 tons, you know we would like a little 
more protection on that product. In the district which I have the 
honor to represent there are three counties engaged in the sheep 
industry. In 1892 in oneof these counties there were 50,000 sheep. 
In that year they sold at from $8 to $4 a head, and the wool at from 
15 to 18 cents a pound, You could buy those sh last fall at 75 
cents a head, and wool sold at 7 to 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Do 2 know of any lower form of industry 
from an industrial standpoint than raising sheep? Does not the 
extension of sheep mpm drive out the higher forms of industry 

in 


wherever it is 
It does not in the Fourth Kansas dis- 


uestion. 
for the foliowing 


Mr. CURTIS of 
trict, and I do not believe it does anywhere else. You have para- 
lyzed the sheep industry, one of the greatest in this country, by 
your Gorman-Wilson bill, and we propose by this measure to en- 
courage it and build it up again, and the people of this country 
bs red ‘Amen to our efforts. [Applause on the Republican 

e. 

Mr.MAGUIRE. We will see about that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Yes, you will see about that, as you 
always have. Iremember wellthatin the Fifty-third Congress 
they told us why they wanted free wool; that with it the ple 
would wear better clothing; that the McKinley law did not keep 
out shoddy. True. We imported 292,000 pounds of shoddy in 
1893, but the first year that the Wilson-Gorman bill was upon the 
statute book the importation of shoddy increased to 20,000,000 

unds, and the same Democratic orators who told us that their 

ìll would keep shoddy out of this country are trying to fool the 
a again in face of these figures. 

The placing of woo! on the free list by the Wilson bill cost the 
woolgrowers of the United States $84,000,000 in revenue and 
3 in reduction of the price of wool in the four years of 

ts operations, This loss of $124,000,000 equals a loss of $8 to each 


and every family, without a single benefit. If we add to the fore- 
going the whole deficiency, or increase of the public debt during 
this same period, the amount apportioned to each samiy wa be 
more than doubled, amounting to $16 per famiy: To this must 
be added the loss to the American farmer of a market for 80,000,000 
poe of wool in a single year, which the foreign woolgrowers 

ve secured in our country, without contributing in any way, by 
taxes or otherwise. A 

Summing up the cost of four years of Democratic blunders, the 
giving away of the American markets to foreign 5 de- 
prived our own Government of more than 8203, 000, 000 of revenues 
Which would otherwise have been collected in our custom-houses, 
and the present outstanding debt would have never existed. The 
following is the table for each year's deficiency: 


Deficiency for the fiscal year ended June 30— 
1 


JJ ay ee cle Sa OT COTE den a $69, 803, 260 
MII Tass ons athe boeken EE me 43, 805, 223 
CTS SRE UE eere NS Spel SUR OR IER 25, 203, 246 
oro 65, 000, 000 

Total deficiency ........--.------------------- 203, 811, 720 


Jam sorry that hides are not placed in the dutiable list. I do 
not agree with the gentlemen who claim that the only hides we 
import Ms such that those produced in this country can not take 

eir place. 

This may be true in some cases, but there is no doubt in my mind 
but what there are millions of dollars’ worth of hides imported 
every year and sold in the markets of this country that could be 
su pus by the cattle raisers of the United States. 

e records show that we haveimported annually on an average 
$1,435,196 worth of hides and skins from Mexico during the last 


six years. 

It would be to the interest of the cattle growers to have a duty 
placed upon hides, and I hope it will be done. 

I want to im deeem ig thing. I am very sorry that some of the 
Western members are continually condemning the East. The 
simply do a great injustice to a people who have helped to b 
up the opulent West. [Applause.] The people of Kansas are 

for what the East and Eastern people have done for our 

tState. [Applause.] If you will care examine the rec- 
ords of the last census, you will find that the Western States may 
well be proud of their great development. The agricultural States 
need not fear comparison with the man ing States. There 


ufacturing 
is not a manufacturing State in the Union that can com with 


the goria the great State of Kansas in the ten years from 1880 
to 1890. eet, 

Mr. MAG . Did protection cause that? 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Oh, the American system of protec- 
tion cnd other wise Republican legislation caused it. [Applause.] 

Pennsylvania, with six anda times more wealth and over 
five times the population of Kansas, only gained about one-tenth 


more wealth than Kansas did from 1880 to 1890. Kansas increased 
in assessed valuation 116 per cent, while Pennsylvania increased 
only 54 per cent. 
husetts, with three and a fifth times more wealth and 
nearly twice the population of Kansas, only gained about one- 
sixth the wealth that Kansas did from 1880 to 1890. Massachusetts 
oy increased 35 per cent in assessed valuation. 
ew York had eight and a third times more wealth and over 
five times the population of Kansas, yet she gained less than two 
and a fifth times more than Kansas did from 1880 to 1890. Her 


increase was only 42 per cent. 

I noticed a report in the Topeka Daily Capital, one of the lead- 
ing dailies of the West, taken from the registers of deeds in thirty- 
eight counties, showing a decrease in the debt of those counties 
since 1890 to the amount of $28,538,493. This is surely a great 
showing for our State, and should be very encouraging to our peo- 

le; and it should be sufficient to restore confidence in the minds of 
kaftar people. The people of Kansas are not only honest, but 
industrious, and will pay every dollar they owe. 

The gentlemen who claim that the h times of the last few 
ears are the result of the legislation of the last thirty-two years 
orget that the history of those years tell of the wonderful growth 

of this country. Not many years ago the United States was one 
of the poorest of the leading nations of the world, but under the 
wise policy of the Republican party from 1861 to 1893 this country 
has advanced to the place among the nations of the world. 

It has been well said that the gentlemen who thirty years ago 
thought it ve pling for us to compete with Great Britain in 
manufacture did an injustice to the skill and ingenuity of their 
countrymen, for as they had in former years gloriously contended 
with them, man to man, gun to gun, step to step, fleet to fleet, 
and army to army, so they have in late years achieved equal suc- 
cess in perfection in manufacture, tness in wealth, and ad- 
vancement in education. [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
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The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. J. H. DAVIDSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897. 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 


deration the bill (H. R. 379) to P oaa yt Ravenne for the Gov- 
e es— 


'The House bein, 
having under co " 
ernment and to encourage the iudustries of the 

Mr. DAVIDSON said: - : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the very threshold of its existence the Fifty- 
fifth Congress is confronted with an extraordinary condition of 
affairs, a condition the very existence of which sets at naught all 
the fine-spun theories of the professional free-trade theorists and 
demonstrates the wisdom and good judgment of the people of our 
nation, who at the last election directed that the policy which had 
, brought disaster and ruin upon the country during the last four 
years should cease, and that another and different policy should 
be substituted in its place. We have been commissioned by the 
suffering millions of our land with the performance of a sacred 
duty, and one which the country is now anxiously waiting for us 
to perform. The President has so clearly expressed the object of 
this extraordinary session that the language used in his message 
will bear repeating here: 

Congress should 7 pana correct the existing conditions. Ample rey- 
enues must bo su ed not only for the ordinary expenses of the country, 
but for the prompt payment of liberal pensions and the liquidation of the 

rincipal and interest of the public debt. In raising revenue, duties should 
bo so levied upon foreign products as to preserve the home market so far as 
quete toourown producers; to revive and increase manufactures; to re- 

eve and encourage agriculture, and to increase our domestic commerce; to 
develop mining and building, and to render to labor in every field of useful 
occupation the liberal wagesand adequate reward to which skill and indust 
are justly entitled. The necessity of the passage of a tariff law which shall 
provide ample revenue need not be further urged. The aon dag demand 
of the hour is a prompt enactment of such a measure, and to this object I 
earnestly recommend that Congress shall make every endeavor. fore 
other business is transacted, let us first provide sufficient revenue to faith- 
fully administer the Government without the contracting of further debt or 
continued disturbance of our finances. 


Notwithstanding this declaration of the President, gentlemen 
upon the other side of this Chamber still question the necessity of 
increased revenue at this time; but can any thoughtful or honest 
man conscientiously question the condition of our finances when 
the record shows that our disbursements have largely exceeded 
the receipts and that there has been a deficiency in each of the 
last four years? The deficiency is as follows: 

Fiscal year ending June 30— 


S EON NP SE he D VdTũͤͤ wed rao e coe $69, 803, 260 
Lt EEG HENS UUNORTSUT ͤ ce EC IARE ERN er 43, 805, 223 
(Ur Race ELECTUS Ert MUTO ntc E eC 25, 903, 946 
1997 (t)) 65, 000, 000 

Total deficiency: .-.-- 2. eec rn eer rnm eo rec 203, 811, 720 


The very fact that this condition exists, and that in time of 
peace and without any extraordinary expenditures the Govern- 
ment has been compelled to issue bonds to the amount of $260,000,- 
000, demonstrates conclusively that there has been a change in 
our revenue system during the last four years, for we find from 
an examination of the records that during the twenty-five years 
of Republican ascendency there never was a time when the re- 
ceipts were not largely in excess of the disbursements,.and that 
from 1865 to the close of President Harrison's Administration this 
Government, under Republican rule, not only expended large sums 
of money for the improvement of its Navy and for its rivers and 
harbors, for the erection of public buildings, for the extension of 
the postal service and other improvements, but it paid the neces- 
sary annual expenses of a great and 9 country and at the 
same time paid off two-thirds of the debt contracted in the preser- 
vation of the Union, and in addition it also paid many hundred 
millions of dollars in pensions to the soldiers who fought for the 
Ud rp hay of the Union and to the widows and orphans of such 
soldiers. 

At different times during this debate gentlemen upon the other 
side of this House have declared that it was not tariff legislation 
that was needed, but that if financial legislation was had along the 
linés laid down by them—that is, the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1—there would be no necessity for the revision of our 
tariff laws. I desire to call the attention of those gentlemen to the 
fact that from 1879 to 1893 our nation prospered in a greater degree 
than at any other time during its existence; that during all this 
time new railroads were being built, new industries of all kinds 


were being developed, the broad prairies of the West became fer- 
tile farms, near these farms villages sprung up, and with the com- 
ing of manufacturing industries these villages grew into «tities, all 
of which offered opportunities for investment of capital and gave 
to labor an . for employment at better wages than were 


ever receiv wage earners in any other nation or at any time. 
During all this period the people were happy and contented. 
Homes were being built and furnished with not only the necessi- 
ties but the comforts of life; churches were being erected and 
schools endowed, and every laborer of every vocation was enabled 
to lay aside some portion of his earnings for the benetit of himself 
and his family in after years. That condition of affairs continued 
up to 1894, at which time, without any change in our mone 
system, the tide of prosperity turned back, and from that day to 
this the country has been in a state of demoralization, business 
has been suspended, properties have depreciated in value, the fac- 
tories have been closed, the wheels have ceased to turn, the fires 
in the furnaces have gone out, and the men who were earning a 
good livelihood in those factories and mills have been without 
opportunity for labor and have become in many instances de- 
ndent upon charity for the sustenance of themselves and: their 
amilies. This condition of things, however, has not been confined 
alone to the manufacturing centers, but the great agricultural 
districts of our country have been visited with the same blight. 
The question now is. What has been the cause of all this, and 
what the remedy? 
Can there be any other solution than that the cause was the 
change from a protective tariff policy to one of ‘revenue only,” or 
rather toonefor a“ deficit?“ The whole record of our agricultural, 


commercial, and industrial systems under the protective policy 


which existed up to 1894 shows that the change from that policy 
tothe Wilson-Gorman policy was not beneficial to the country, 
and we are here to-day to repeal that monstrosity and place upon 
the statute books a measure which will provide not a deficit but 
revenue for the Government, and at the same time encourage tho 
industries of the United States. It must be admitted by all that 
a government like ours must necessarily require a large amount 
of money to meet its annual expenditures. Every American citi- 
zen desires to see the country prosperous and to see it developed, 
We desire to see the internal improvements continued, public 
buildings erected in the several cities where they are needed, and a 
sufficient expenditure of money by way of pensions to protect 
every worthy veteran from penury or want. 

In order to meet these expenditures, large sums of money must 
be received from some source, and as a governmental taxgatherer 
is never a welcome visitor at our homes, it seems to be conceded 
that the best way to provide this revenue is by a tax on importa- 
tions. Itis unnecessary at this time to reiterate the oft-repeated 
arguments as to whether the revenue should be procured by virtue 
of a tariff law enacted for purposes of revenue only, or whether 
that law should be so framed that, in addition to producing a 
revenue sufficient to meet the expenditures of the Government, 
it will at the same time give protection to American labor and to 
American industries. 

From the time of the first tariff enactment down to the present 
the history of our country demonstrates conclusively that the 
nation has been more prosperous when the revenues have been 
collected under a tariff law which at the same time protected the 
industries of the nation than under whatis known as free-trade 
legislation. I believe the bill now proposed is better adapted for 
the needs of the country than any other tariff measure ever pro- 

for enactment. It is not a sectional measure in any respect. 
t is as broad as the nation itself, and it affords protection to 
every industry that needs it, and at the same time the duties have 
been so regulated that they will not become burdensome upon 
any class of our people. Ishall not undertake to discuss in detai 
many of the schedules of this bill, but there are one or two in 
which the le Ihave the honor to represent are directly inter- 
ested, and A et I desire to call attention. 
LUMBER. 

In the first place, a duty is proposed upon lumber, and it may be 
urged by some that the consumers of lumber should be entitled to 
procure this product from any market wherever it may be ob- 
tained, but for the present, at least, there is, and, in my ju pos 
for many years to come there will be, plenty of timber of all kinds 
in this country, so that a reasonable duty may be imposed upon 
manufactured lumber brought in from other countries, which 
will enable the people engaged in that industry in this country to 
continue with a reasonable assurance that they will not be com- 
pened to compete with the cheaper labor of other countries. Wo 

nd to the north of us a country, separated from ours only by an 
imaginary line, that has miles of unbroken forest and labor that 
can be employed at wages much less than that demanded by and 
paid to the laborers of this country; and when we notice that the 
importations of lumber from Canada under the present tariff en- 
actment have increased from $2,000,000 worth in 1893 to $12,600,000 
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worth in 1896, if ought to satisfy every reasonable person that 
protection should be given to the people employed in this industry. 

There are more persons employed in the lumber industry than 
in any other single industry in this country, and with the large 
amount of timber still in this country, is there any reason why 
we should import $12,600,000 worth of lumber from Canada, 90 

r cent of which represents labor, when we have unemployed 
gore in our on country? This largo importation from Canada 
has been directly responsible for the closing of many of the milis 
and manufactories throughout the Northern States—notably 
Michigan and Wisconsin—thereby turning thousands of men out 
of employment and compelling the manufacturers of lumber in 
those States to reduce the wages of their employees, where employ- 
ment was given to any, in order that they might compete success- 
fully with the cheaper products brought over from Canada. 

It has been said that this bill favors the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the East against the agricultural industries of the West, 
but I desire here and now to say that, in my judgment, this bill, 
if enacted into law, will give better protection to the agricultural 
industries of the country than has ever been given them in an 
tariff legislation heretofore enacted. Take the whole scale of - 
cultural products, and you will find that the duties proposed are 
higher than those of the Wilson law, and if enacted into law will 
enable the producer of agricultural products to dispose of them 
in the home markets without competing with foreign nations for 
that market. The gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber 
profess at this time to be the friends of the farmer, and are de- 
claiming loudly and continuously against the passage of this bill 
because it is not in the interest of the farmer. 

If I remember correctly, the debates had at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Wilson bill werereplete with statements, made by these 
same gentlemen, or some of them at least, that they were then leg- 
islating in the interests of the farmer, and that the Wilson bill, if 
enacted into law, would bring prosperity, and that the mar- 
kets of the world" would be thrown open to them. Well, it 
occurs to me that with the home market destroyed the farmers 
of our country were forced to seek and have been seeking the 
markets of the world Goring. the last four years. They have 
sought them earnestly day and night, month after month, during 
all these years, but they have failed to find them. What has the 
tariff legislation which our friends on the other side placed upon 
the statute books done in the interest of the farmers? Let us 
observe its workin 'They said that it would give us the markets 
of the world in which to sell our products. t us see if it has 
fulfilled their promise. The first item I call your attention to is 
that of barley. 

Forsome reason, malting plants have been erected along our 
northern frontier, and I understand the owners of those plants 
have appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and 
that the duty on barley be reduced to cents per bushel, so that 
they might purchase Canadian barley for malting, but I congrat- 
ulate the country in having as members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means gentlemen who were interested first in the wel- 
fare of the American farmer, and who, in order to protect him, 
have raised the duty from 30 per cent ad valorem, which is equal 
to about 7 cents per bushel, to 30 cents bushel. 

This duty will shut out a portion of the Canadian crop and give 
amarket for the American crop. In 1894, under the McKinley 
law, we imported only 791,061 bushels of barley, of a value of 
$358,744, while in 1895, under the Wilson law, we imported 2,116,- 
816 bushels, of the value of $867,743, a loss to American farmers 
of 1,825,755 bushels, of the value of $509,000. 

In 1894, under the McKinley law, we sold to the world 5,219,405 
bushels of barley, for which we received $2,379,714; while in 1895, 
under the Wilson law, we sold only 1,563,754 bushels, receiving for 
it $767,218; aloss of 3,655,651 bushels, and a loss in value of $1,612,- 
496. Add to this the loss on importations during the same time, 
and the total loss to the farmers was 4,980,000 bushels, of the value 
of $2,121,000. 

In 1892, under the McKinley law, we sold to the world 637,972 
bushels of beans and peas, receiving therefor $945,767; in 1895, 
under the Wilson law, we sold only 242,682 bushels, receivin 
therefor $429,008, a falling off of 395,290 bushels, and a loss o 
$516,761. These two items show the resultof an "D upon our 
part to capture the markets of the world under the Wilson law. 

While we were attempting to do that the people of other coun- 
tries successfully captured this market, and instead of its being 
protected and preserved as a market for the agricultural products 
of this country, we find that upon the one item of beans, where we 
purchased in 1892 only 874,000 bushels, of the value of $957,000, in 
1895, under the Wilson law, we purchased 1,536,000 bushels, of 
the value of $1,518,749, a loss of 662,000 bushels, of the value of 
$590,000. Add to this the loss on exportation of the same article 
and you find the American farmers lost on beans and peas alone 
1,057,290 bushels, of the value of $1,106,761. 

In 1892 we sold in the markets of the world cattle of the value 


of $35,000,000, while in 1895 we sold only $30,000,000, a loss of 
$5,000,000, On the other hand, the world sold to us in 1892 cattle 
of the value of $47,466, while in 1895 it sold to us $765,853 worth, 
a gain for the foreign dealer of $718,000. 

One of the great industries of this country is the raising of 
wheat; and in order to sell the excess of our wheat crop in the 
kernel, it must be transported to Liverpool and sold there in the 
markets of the world,” in direct competition with wheat raised 
on the ey lands of India and Australia. Under that beneficent 
feature of the McKinley law, conceived in the brain of that mag- 
nificent statesman, James G. Blaine, and carried into execution 
by President Harrison, known as Fea Eom a market, not only 
for wheat but also for the flour made from the wheat, was opened 
m for us, and in three years, by virtue of that law,our trade with 

uba increased from 150,000 barrels to 662,000 barrels, making & 
market for 3,800,000 bushels of wheat. In the West Indies and 
Bermudas we built up a trade of 400,000 barrels, or 2,000.000 bush- 
els of wheat; and in Brazil of 200,000 barrels, or 1,000,000 bushels 
of wheat.' 

Under this same law our trade with Germany increased from 8,000 
barrels to 280,000 barrels, or 1,430,000 bushels of wheat. By that 
law a new market was obtained for 7,700,000 bushels of our wheat, 
which has now been practically destroyed 7 present Wilson- 
Gorman Act. We must remember also that not only has our 
trade in these agricultural products been destroyed with other 
nations, but that owing to the depressed condition of the indus- 
tries of our country tht home ae a has been greatly less- 
ened. Prior to the enactment of the Wilson law, and when our 
country was prosperous, we consumed 90 per cent of all the agri- 
cultural products of this land. This gave to the farmers of our 
country the best market in the world, viz, the home market; but 
under this free-trade measure that market has likewise been taken 
from them to a large extent. 

In 1892, under the protective system, the consumption of wheat 
in this country was 5.7 bushels per capita. In 1895 it had de- 
creased to 4 bushels per capita, showing a loss of 1.7 bushels per 
capita, or about 120,000,000 bushels less consumed in 1895 than 
there were in 1892. Tho decrease per capita in the consumption 
of córn in the same period was 14 bushels, or 980,000,000 bushels 
less consumed by the people of our country in 1895 than were con- 
sumed in 1892. But it will be said by some that these figures can 
not be correct, for the reason that our population was greater in 
1895 than it was in 1892, and that men must eat whether they work 
or not. But I say to you that when men are working on short 
time at low wages, or, worse still, are out of employment and are 
walking the streets looking for a job, and are obliged from neces- 
sity to accept the offerings of charity to keep their wives and chil- 
dren from starvation, I say to you that those families do not con- 
sume upon their tables as much bread and meat and the many 
different agricultural products as they do when the head of the 
family is receiving steady employment at good wages. 

But the loss sustained by the farming community by virtue of 
free-trade legislation has not been alone in the decrease of con- 
sumption, nor in the amount of the products shipped to other 
countries, but in the shrinkage of values of the products which 
they have raised. Take the three great staples, wheat, corn, and 
oats, which are largely raised by the farmers of the United States 
and we find that in 1891 they brought the following amounts of 
money: 


Wheat = saa 22 $513, 472, 000 
Conn A SS ah ee 836, 439, 000 
Ost Rast See E ER Kr ARR 232, 321, 000 

Totals) ee ei Mr E Ais mI Pr 1, 582, 232, 000 


In 1895 the same products brought to the farmer the following 
amounts of money: 


Wheat 2 $237, 938, 

Corn 567, 930, 

Blr. 163, 655, 000 
Total ats aa eens earn eee re 969, 523, 000 


Thus the farmers lost on account of the change in our tariff laws 
the sum of $612,709,000 in the value of these three articles alone 
between the protective-tariff year of 1891 and the free-trade year 
of 1895. Butit was not the cereals alone that decreased, but farm 
animals as well. The farmers’ hogs, January 1, 1893, were worth 
$295,425,000; on January 1, 1896, they were worth only $186,529,- 
000, a decrease of $108,890,000 in three years. On January 1, 1893, 
the sheep of this country were worth $125,909,000; on January 1 
1896, they were worth $65,167,000, a loss or decrease of $60,742,000 
in three years. In 1893 the horses of the United States were 
valued at $1,007,593,000; in 1896 they were valued at $500,140,000 
a decrease of $507,453,000, and a loss in these three items alone 
$677,091,000 to the farmers of this country as a result of Demo- 
cratic legislation. 
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The value in 1891 of the wheat, corn, rye, oats, cotton, hay, 


tatoes, wool, barley, buckwheat, tobacco, hogs, and sheep in 
This country was $2,957,000,000; in 1895 the same articles were 
yalued at $2,001,000,000, showing a decrease in the value of these 
thirteen articles of $900,000,000 between the year 1891, under a 
rotective-tariff law, and the year 1895, under the Wilson free- 
elaw. Can there be any question, then, but that this great 
depreciation in values of all these products of the farm was 
directly traceable to the tariff legislation made ible by the 
last Democratic Administration? The le of this country are 
entitled to our own market, and they should be allowed to occup 
it and to supply it with everything that is raised or manufac 
in this country, and such legislation should be enacted as will 
prevent the foreigner from entering this market until he has paid 
a tax at least equal to that paid by the people of our own country 
for the maintenance of the Government. 
Just notice a few of the agricultural articles we bought in for- 


eign lands last year, 
Pe odnats of the farm imported in 1896: 


Animals (horses, cattle, and — ivan neces ERE 253, 000 
Products of animals (except wool).................. 41, 650, 000 
WOOL des E erIID ER TRUE pes ER CUR a rep ee SRI BRA ERE IN RUE 82, 145, 000 
Breadstuffs (wheat, oats, barley, etc.) ............... 2,780, 000 
SERE BQINRUU E. eer EE E RR TUUS pi HO EAM 19, 032, 000 
WIRE ARN Dots cer peRarumE pene endo E gene 2, 673, 000 
HAY aci ee ee ION edem. 2,773, 000 
Di o TUM e AAT — — 2, 185, 000 
PO ae » — eer ee 2, 683, 
TOVERGO s Co Scans AERE Mut m Eee atala RAE EUER A T Ele jr 16, 508, 000 
WOR OCA OR oi d VI aernnSAUERSqwaN FAR V n E 2, 577, 000 
P ²˙;AAA ̃ͤui! Vot nce deen BS dm 128, 354, 000 


This immense sum of money was sent abroad in the purchase 
of animals, grain, etc., nearly all of which could have been raised 
in our own country. Is there any reason, then, he Pas should not 
be so raised? We imported from foreign countries last year: 


Coal ; 


for the products 
of the mines, the factories, and the quarries of foreign countries, 


This sum was paid by the people of our coun 


when we have within our own country all these products which 
should have been mined and produced by American capital and 
American labor. 

In manufactured goods, such as books, maps, paper, silk, woolen 
and cotton goods, we imported last year $178,854,000 worth, while 
every dollar's worth of these goods could have been manufactured 
in the United States. During the last year we imported into this 
country $180,000,000 worth of foreign goods and forei, 8 
and during the last five years we have imported 898 „000,000 
worth. 

WOOL. 

How well the country remembers the rainbow promises about 
the great benefits to be receiyed from free wool! What are the 
facts? During the last year of the McKinley law we im 
55,152,585 pounds of wool, of the value of $6,107,438; in 1895, 
under the Wilson law, weimported 206,033,906 pounds, of the value 
of $25,556,421; and in 1896 we imported 230,911,478 pounds, of the 
value of $32,451,242, a loss over the last year of the McKinley law 
of 175,758,888 pounds, of the value of $26,343,805. 

But they tell us clothing has been cheaper, and thus the poor 
man has been benefited by having free wool, but my honest 
judgment is that honest clothing has not materially decreased in 
value, except as all values have depreciated on account of the de- 
pression in business. I admit thata ''cheap-john" suit of clothes 
may be hased to-day for less, perhaps, it could have been 
in 1894, but you will find that these suits are cheap“ in quality as 
well. The importation of rags, waste, and shoddy has increased 
from 229,000 pounds in 1894 to 20,000,000 pounds in 1895, and as 
each pound of shoddy is equivalent to 8 8 of merino wool, we 
find that under the free-wool clause of the Wilson law shoddy has 
taken the place of 60,000,000 pounds of American wool. am 
opposed to everything that is shoddy, whether you find it in the 
‘coat that is on the man’s back or in the man self, or in the 
system of legislation which makes such conditions possible. I 
believe that erican flocks should feed on American pastures, 
and should furnish the fleece which clothes the back of erican 
‘citizens, and any system which prevents this is un-American and 
Should not be tolerated. s. 


SUGAR. ~ 

I have filed with the Clerk a petition from several hundred citi- 
zens of my State asking for a protective duty on sugar. Until 
within the last two years it was supposed that a duty imposed 
yes sugar was one for revenue only, but under the samuna of 

e bounty provided by the McKinley law this industry com- 
menced to develop, and not only the cane-sugar industry pros- 
pered, but the intelligent farmers of the North, enco d by the 
assistance of that broad-minded, courageous friend of the farmer, 
the then Secretary of Agriculture, Jeremiah M. Rusk, of Wiscon- 
sin, turned their attention to the beet-sugar industry as well. 

The annual production of in the world is estimated at 
8,248,946 tons, of which amount 3,537,151 tons are made from cane 
and 4,711,095 tons are made from beets, Of this amount our own 
country produces only 236,000 tons of cane sugar and 30,000 tons 
of beet sugar, and yet the climate and soil of at least 18 States of 
our Union are as well adapted to the raising of beets for sugar as 
any portion of the globe, Why, sir, Germany is the greatest beet- 
sugar-producing country in world, and yet that portion of 
Germany ada: to the raising of beets is only twice as large as 
the State of Wisconsin. We are sending to foreign coun- 
tries about $125,000,000 annually for this one agricultural product, 
and while it may take some years to develop this industry suffi- 
ciently to supply entirely the home demand, yet every effort in 
that direction is a benefit to our own people. 

As it is now absolutely necessary to im: a duty on sugar for 
the Joc! aed of obtaining revenue to meet the necessary expenses 
of the Government and topay the interest on the bonds issued by the 
late President, that duty should be solevied as to afford protection 
to this infant industry, which will soon prove a nati blessing. 
'The production of our own sugar would mean the construction of 
920 factories, at an average cost of $250,000 each, and with a daily 
capacity of 850 tons of beets each. To Supp each of these fac- 
tories with beets would require the product of 2,000 acres of land, 
or 1,840,000 acres in all, from which would be raised ann ly 
18,400,000 tons of beets. At an average price of $4.50 per ton, this 
oon reape d ndition of agricultural products 

present con, condi 0 E 
when the supply of the cereals is largely in excess of the demand, 
if 1,840,000 acres of land now raising wheat, corn, oats, or barley 
could be used in the sugar industry, what a benefit would result 
to those who from necessity must raise the cereals, and how much 

ter would be the income of those who were go situated that 
ai could raise beets instead of cereals. It has been estimated 


$72 per acre, and as the cost of acre of beets is stated to 
be $25, it would leave a net profit of $47 per acre to the owner of 
the It n demonstrated beyond a doubt that we have 


show an average of 12.44 per cent sugar, with a purity coefficient 
of 76 per cent, and from one county in my district the ay D 
was 16 per cent sugar. When we remember that European bee 
never polarize more than 134 per cent, it is not surprising that the 
people are becoming interested in this matter, and if given an 
will in a few years successfully compete with the 
reign nations in the uction of sugar from beets; and instead 
of sending $125,000, annually abroad to enrich the farmers of 
foreign nations, this amount be distributed among our own 
people, to the benefit of all and to the benefit of the nation. 

Is it not better to enco the industries of our own country, 
protect them from the products of foreign manufacture created 

y cheap labor, and thus enable the artisans of our country to find 
5 at good wages, and at the same time, by reason of the 
activity in the commercial and manufacturing industries, so divide 
the employment of labor that those 3 in agricultural pur- 
suits will not exceed their due proportion, and the products of the 
farm will find a market at the manufacturing centers just as the 

roducts from the manufactory find a market in the agricultural 

istricts? This interchange of products between the people of our 
own country keeps the money of our country here, benefits all our 
citizens, and tends to the prosperity of the nation. 

This is the theory of a protective tariff. This is the theory upon 
which the pending bill has been constructed. Against this theory 
stand the gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber, and the 
are now entering their protest against the passage of this bill, an 
declaiming as usual in favor of their pet but now exploded 
theory that **the tariff is a tax and the consumer pays it." Like 
the great apostle of . who seeks to take away from hu- 
manity its hope for eternal 3 offers nothing in its stead upon 
which poor, weak, human faith may build, so these professional 
theorists stand here objecting to the passage of this measure; still 


op 
forei 
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‘they offer nothing as a substitute, nothing which will bring relief 
a Serene’ opel no, not even that creature of their own 
‘creation—the -Gorman monsirosi 


ty. 
„not only like this bill, but I like its title also, 


. Chairman 
1 believe that we should enact a Jaw that will provide sufficient 
revenue for the Government, and I also believe in the Raley os 
‘encouraging American industries, I believe in America; I be 
we have the grandest country on the face of the earth, and with 
proper legislation our people will be the most Lg m the most 
ppy, and the most contented of any DR e. Experience has 
$ cdi us that we need protection, and that system of protection 
which lifts the labor of country above the degrading and dan- 
rous conditions of the pauper labor of Europe; that system 
ich makes our artisans men, which makes them intelligent, 
honest American citizens, standing on a plane of equality with 
all other American citizens, and maintaining their self-respect, 
independence, and manhood, is the mm which I believe in. aye 
unty which protection gives to labor is, in my judgment, 
‘nation’s grandest investment. During the last campaign it was 
my pleasure to make to the le of the district I represent a 
omise 1 tariff i enn n. It was this, that if chosen 
fo represon them in the Fifty-fifth Congress I would never vote 
ifor a tariff bill that would put a high protective duty on the rice 
of the Southern po and a low ad valorem duty on the 


ley of the North; that I would never vote for a bill that would 
put wool on the free list and leave a nun rotective duty on pea- 
huts. That promise, Mr. Chairman, keep to-day when I 
vote for the passage of this bill. 
The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 


HON. GEORGE W. STERELE, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 25, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
Raving under consideration the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the 
ernment and to encourage the industries of the United States— 
Mr. STEELE said: ; 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ihave been so very busy with matters pertain- 
‘ing to our Soldiers’ Homes as to be utterly prevented from prepar- 
ing any extended remarks on this bill. will, however, say for it 


at in my opinion it is the most complete t bill that has ever 


n framed. Not only because of its equity in levying duties | TePo: 


pon imports, but because of the superb manner in which it is 
ed with reference to the collection of the duties imposed, In 
saying this I am not inany wise reflecting on the McKinley law or 
its framers, because, had the gentlemen composing that great com- 
mittee been employed in framing the bill now under considera- 
tion, they would have had the advantage of the experience we have 
all shared since the framing of that measure, and would haye been 
moved by that progressive spirit which characterizes all the per- 
formances of the ublican party. 
I do notclaim that the bill under consideration is perfection, for 
there are schedules that I would like to pasaga ci agree with our 
tobacco manufacturers in thinking that the to o schedule is too 
high, and there are other items of the bill concerning which mem- 
bers of the committee and friends of the measure have divergent 
views. But we must all realize that in the framing of sucha 
measure, involving so many conflicting interests, it is utterly un- 
reasonable for everyone to expect to have things all his own way. 

I am a protectionist because I believe firmly in protection, and 
if [had my own way in framing a billImightoverdothe matter. I 
believein 8 g in this country everythin, t the coun- 
try needs and that it is possible for us to diet or e em I believe 
jn our growing everything that it is possible for usto grow in this 
country, and keeping at home the money we send out to buy the 
products of other countries. 

1 have no sympathy with the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. MoLAURIN|in his criticism of the bill. He does not know 
when he is well off. We have given to that State, which is one 
of the largest producers of rice in the United States, a duty of 

.60 a bushel on cleaned rice and $1.40 a bushel on uncleaned. 

et he complains because we placeno duty on the twine that binds 
our wheat, and gives us no credit for thefree twine that binds his 

ce. Nor does he take into account the fact that it has seemed 
possible for the people of the Southern States to grow enough 
ce to supply the demands of the country. Tun probabinty of 
oing so is, however, better than was that of producing enough 
sugar to supply the country in 1890, when the McKinley bill was 
i . At that time we had not ascertained that it was possible 
for us to produceall the sugar that is required for consumption 


the United States. We had, prior to that time, produced only a 
imited amount of cane arin Louisiana and other Southern 

tates, but we in the North had submitted to a tax on both sugar 
and rice Soasonan lainey for years. In fact, we thought in 1890 
that we had ascertain t we could not produce enough sugar for 
home consumption, and that it would be better for our people and 
do exact justice to those in the South to give a bounty on its pro- 
duction rather than tax it. 

The om of giving a bounty at that time is apparent, for by 
this encour ent we have demonstrated beyond the question 
of doubt that we can produce beets out of which sugar is made 
in twenty of our t States—my own among the number, I am 
happy to say—and that in any five of them goons can be grown 
for the manufacture of all the sugar consumed by our people, 
On rice we are giving the South Carolina growers a protection of 
111.85 per cent, which is much more than we give to any other 
agricul 1 product, and this in face of the fact that we have not 
up to this time had a vote from that section to sustain its own 
industries. The Republican party believes in protection, and 
looks forward anxiously to the time when we will produce all the 
rice we need. Texas is now making a good showing in this direc- 

on, and we have a Republican member from that State, as 

credible as it seems, who will help us to protect the rice grow- 
ers and other farmers of Texas, For my Mr. Chairman, 
and I say it boldly, if I had the framing of this bill, unless our 
friends from the South, in which section only cane sugar and 
rice can be produced, and upon which a high tariff seems neces- 
sary, would p in eee their own interests, I would per- 
mit them to fall by wayside and suffer for a while the effects 
of their own folly. 

With d, to sugar I predict that if the tariff fixed by this 
bill is un for a period of ten years, we will at the end of 
that time be producing not quy enough forour home consump- 
tion, but as much as we care to export, and at very little additional 
cost to the consumer. Germany gives an export bounty on sugar, 
FFF 6 to 8 cents per pound for it, 

e bounty enabling the German producer to sell it in this country 
at a lower price, while the French consumer pays from 8 to 10 
cents a pound for the same reason. The farmers in the twenty 

tates where the sugar beet can be successfully raised will reap a 

ouble benefit from the development of the sugar ind ; first, 
because the sugar beet is a more profitable crop than wheat or 
corn, and second, because the land devoted to raising beets will 
no longer be producing wheat and corn, and the lessened produc- 
tion will increase the price of these ucts. Soin raising cat- 
tle and sheep. 

The effect of the reductions made by the Wilson-Gorman law 
on farm products is demonstrated by reference to the statistical 
rt of the Secretary of culture for the year 1896 in the 


State which I have in the honor to represent, viz: 


In 1880 the live stock of Indiana was valued at $78,806,248, in- 
creasing steadily in value until 1893, when high-water mark was 
reached at $113,785,244, an increase of $34,978,996. From 1893 to 
1896 there was a decrease from $113,785,244 to $67,801,956, a dif- 
ference to the bad of $40,483,988. In 1896 the value of live stock 
in Indiana was $11,504,290 less than in 1880. The loss was dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Number of horses 
Value of horses.... - 
Number of mules . 
Value of mules .... 


umber of beef cattle .....................| | 1,085, 236 798,414 280,823 
alue of beef cattle ...-..-...--............ $20,925,520 | $16, 447,970 | $4,477,590 


A loss of 21 per cent. 


1892. Loss. 


— 


1,161, 708 727,509 


er tber 
W e SUISSE | $1,000,170 | $2, 088,008 


Value of Sheen. 


A loss in number of over 39 per cent and in value of over 61 per cent. 


1892. 1896. Loss. 
TTT 2, 580. 380 1, 654, 772 931, 
Value of hogs Bes sca a came ERE ORO $12, 787,061 | $7,802,580 | $4, 984.201 


A loss in number of 36 per cent and in value of 39 per cent. 
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In 1891 the production of corn in the United States, as shown 
by the Statistical Abstract for the year 1896 (pages 293 and 294), 


was 2,060,154,000 bushels, valued at $836,439,225; in 1895 it was 
2,151,188,586 bushels, valued at $576,509,106, showing an increase 
in production and a large decrease in value. I have not the sta- 
tistics for 1896, but they will show an increased production over 
1895 and a much futher decrease in value. 

In the year 1891 we pou in this country our largest crop of 
wheat, 611,780,000 bushels. The value of the crop was $313,472,711. 
In 1895 we produced 467,102,947 bushels, the value of which was 
$237,938,998, another great decrease in value. 

In 1891 we produced 738,394,000 bushels of oats, valued at $232,- 
812,267; in 1895, 824,443,537 bushels, valued at $163,655,068. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been a great deal of discussion 
on the subject of cattle, and an effort will be made to reduce the 
duty which the pro bill places upon them, and there seems 
to be a great deal of concern on the part of some gentlemen here 
about the farmers of the far West having their corn and hay 
eaten by cattle imported from Mexico. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Grass. 

Mr. STEELE. No; 19 5 do not seem to be concerned about hay- 
ing the grass eaten. hat you seem to want is to have cattle 
raised in Mexico until they are 3 or 4 years old, and then bring 
them into this country, as 217,000 head were brought in last year, 
according to the Treasury report, at a valuation of odd $6.87 per 
head, a ridiculously low valuation, the duty collec on them 
being $1.87 a head. Now, the farmer who lives in Kansas, Mis- 
sourl, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Indiana must keep his cattle 
until they are 3 years old, when they come into competition with 
the cattle raised in Mexico and imported as ‘‘feeders.” 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Oh, no; he does not do that. 

Mr.STEELE. He has got to do it, because they are not feed- 
ers until they are 8 years old. The man who commences to feed 
cattle corn before they are 3 years old ought not to be in the 


business, because he does not know enough. aughter.] Our 
farmers must keep their cattle three years on their pasture, hay, 
and corn; the latter, on account of the climate, must be fed for 


At 3 years old they will have cost 
for feed alone, saying nothing of the labor, at least $20 per head. 
They start for the feeder's place then, the Mexican animal at $6.87 
per head and the American animalat atleast $20. "Therefore, if 
our people did not come in competition with cattle that may be 
beste the year round, raised in other countries, the thousands 
and thousands of acres of land upon which there is scarcely a hoof, 
in portions of Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Oklahoma, and in many 
other portions of our own country, would be devoted to raising 
cattle with which to supply our demands, not only for the mar- 


cattle to do well in winter. 


ket as fatted animals, but as feeders for Kansas, Missouri, and the 
Dakotas, etc. 


In Kansas and Texas alone there is enough grass 


attention to the cattle industry instead of raising Populists to 
send here to misrepresent it, it would be better for all concerned. 
Two advantages would be derived therefrom. First, we would 
not send our money to any other country to buy what we can 
produce at home. Second, our farmers would be able to get fair 
rices for their products. For my friend to say that these cattle 
o not enter into competition with our cattle is preposterous. 
Two hundred and seventeen thousand head of them coming into 
this country annually from other countries and put to the sham- 
bles and not compete with us! Itisridiculous. I have no doubt 
at all that the number that came in by evading the customs offi- 
cers was as great as that which came under their observation. 

It is said that we should be reciprocal in our relations with Mex- 
ico. Iam in favor of reciprocity, but I want to have something to 
say about what is a fair arrangement. When the American farmer 
sends a hundred pounds of wheat to Mexico, he must pay a duty of 
$2.47, and to get flour there we must pay 81.54 a barrel. hat 
costs our farmer $20 on each head of cattle will, under the proposed 
tariff, cost the importer $6.87 a head, if the report of the collector 
correctly states the value, and after the tariff is paid $12.87, a dif- 
ference of $7.13. Now, it occurs to me that this is advantage 
enough to give to the Mexican cattle raiser or to the American 
speculator who feeds them, 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. How does the gentleman account 
for this fact, that since the reduction of tariff on cattle there has 
been a ud increase in the price. 

Mr. ELE. That we do not agree to. 

Mr.SIMPSON of Kansas. "That is a fact. : 

Mr. STEELE. As a matter of fact that is not correct. 

Mr. 5 of Kansas. The gentleman is mistaken. It is 
correct. 

Mr. STEELE. The better grades of cattle, what are known as 
exporters, may bring as high a price in the market as they did 
prior to our importation of Mexican cattle. But the farmer of 
this country, in marketing his cattle, has been getting a much 
ower price for them, as arule. I will insert the statistics on this 
question. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas, Does not the gentleman know that 
the kind of cattle we call *stockers" are as much as one-third 
higher now than they were three or four years ago, the same class 
of cattle? 3 

Mr. STEELE. I should not be surprised if it is so in the por- 
tion of the country from which the gentleman hails, because in 
driving Mexican cattle through the country they have spread dis- 
ease that nearly wiped out your native cattle. But in my section 
of the country feeders will not bring as much money as they did 
in 1890 to 1892. 

The fall in prices of agricultural products since the enactment 
of the present tariff law is without parallel in the history of our 


land going to waste to raise about the number of cattle officially | country. The following table shows the agricultural schedules 
reported to have been brought from Mexico last year. of the McKinley and Wilson-Gorman laws and those proposed in 
the people of the former State would devote their time and | the pending bill: 
McKinley bill. Wilson bill. Dingley bill. 
Cattle: 
Valued at not more than $20 per head— 
One year old or over U%„æ„%ä . per head. 
Less than 1 year per head. 
Valued at more than $20 per head per cent. 
One year old or less 
More than 1 year old 
Horses and mules: 
Valued at less than $150 each. $30 per head per head. 
Valued at more than $150 each. .....- BO par cant ELLE se do per cent. 
hans ys than year old...............-. 75 cents per head. 
More than 1 year 01d..-.....-.. 1 Le rcr ee $1.50 ie per head. 
ae et ee ũ eee ene ee enn wa eens waren ÁO ES O, 
30 cents per bushel. 
--| 45 cents per bushel. 
--| 15 cents per bushel. 
4 Do. 
RAE EERE STS Ay SOE ee Re eis s sn 
- cen r und. 
10 monte par AOT, 
.-| 25 cents per bushel. 
-.| 25 per cent. 
„ß — 6 c per pound. 
2 2 cents per gallon. 
d mushroom: ed and ed IM cones 2 3838 . 
K S cen r poun 
m rooms, prepari and preservi pe: 15 pet Bast D alent 
ieee. ü̃ð¾10 ͤ g se ET A ß d E 40 per cent. 
Cabbages 8 cents each. 
5 cents per gallon. 
.--| cents per dozen. 
.--| $4 per ton. 
4 — F 
15 ts und .... — 
40 conte Led Pasnel 5 D pastel ES -| 40 cents eds bushel 
20 cents per bushel G E ETT 50 cents per bushel. 
40 cents per bushel.. A ..| 40 cents per bushel. 
25 cents per bushel..... 15 cents per bushel ..........| ?5 cents per bushel. 
80 per cent 15 per cent -.| $1.50 per ton. 
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| McKinley bill. Wilson bill. Dingley bill, 
Apples: 
Green or rip ----| 25 cents per bushel.. -| 20 per cent 25 cents per bushel. 
Dried, desiccated, evaporated . 2 cents per pound QO cas Satine SEA Cert rut 2 cents per pound. 
Grapes and peaches. ............. 00 cents per P ERs REP do. 1 cent per pound. 
Bacon and hams 5 cents per pound 8 5 cents per pound. 
Beef, mutton, and pork 2 cents per po: ASEE BENET 99 -| cents per pound. 
BMI us A E E E cn pan Dads T ears CAE ERe putes tad eae EE eA da SEU 6 L 1 cent per pound Do. 
Poultry: 
PT E ERE i ͤntêénf decane aida uses (EE MEE SEC EZ CO NER 8 cents per pound........... 2 cents per pound 8 cents per pound. 
r ß 5 cents per pound Z cents per pound d cents per pound. 
ee CA UlJuaV Ea Wende RNNRM S ME RM LS EE MT lcent per pound NIU oe heres cena sae 1 cent per pound, 
11 cents per pound ..........]..... 11 cents per pound. 
.| 22 cents per pound .. 22 cents per PM 
83 cents per pound $3 cents per pound. 
12 cents per pound ..........]..... =e 12 cents per pound. 
36 cents per pound 88G TTT 36 cents per pound. 
r A, P po rae Rat an nier 24 cents per pound. 


Valued at over 13 cents per pound 
Borted 
Bugar: 


t 
Not above No. 16 Dutch standard - Free. 
Te ort ty M paid ooo. nso AAA DX ES do 
Can — 
Not above No. 16 Dutch standard J do 
Ee bounty M pill Se CEIEE edesubedas ves ! do 
e f ead a drei naa on HOO dn ema do 


| ATAM do 


40 per cenk and $ cent per 


pound. 
40 per cent and q cent per 
pound. 


40 per cent and 4 cent per 


pound. 
40 per cent and 4$ cent per 


pound. 
2 15 per cent.. Iz cents per pound. 


Important changes in the classifications have been made in this schedule which will inure to the benefit of woolgrowers. 


been ruinously low. The free 

law of 1894 some cases serious! 

destroyed, our manufacturin 

thousands upon thousands o ns once peni po at good 

were either thrown out o eat Pad teat or 

eatly reduced, thus seriously crippling the very best market our 
armers and market gardeners have. 

Mr. an, for the information of the committee I will pre- 
sent a short list, taken from Democratic official reports, showing 
the amount of produce imported into this country during the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1896, every item of which, excepting rice, 
sugar, and wool, are articles that can be produced or were pro- 
duced in this country in sufficient quantity to supply our needs; 
and if the McKinley law had not been repealed by the Wilson- 


Gorman Act we would now be producing nearly, if not quite, all 
the wool we need for home consumption and 
more sugar than we are now. 


The value of a few artícles imported into the United States during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1896. 


ousands of tons 


7 
: 


— 


8 


88 8885 
SEB 88882 


EE 
28 
28 


* Value imported 1895, $324,217.48. 
I do not claim, however, that the importation of the articles 
enumerated, excepting wool, has materially affected the prices in 
this country, but onaccount of the possibility of importation, owing 


to the free list or low tariff, and of the impossibility of our sp: 
knowing when they must compete in our great markets wi 
atn loads or cargoes of products from other countries, they must 
eto meet foreign prices and buy at such figures as would 
render their investment safe, which is the more easily done when 
we have produced more than our home market can take. The 
fact must not belost sight of that the importations enumerated 


occurred in a year when more people were out of work in this 
country than ever were before, and when we were blessed with 
bountiful crops. 

What I have said up to this time has been devoted to farming 
interests, in which occupation more people are employed than in 
anyother. Iregretthatmy time will not permit of f erremarks 
concerning this important industry, nor will I leave it without 
reminding you that the farmer is a liberal buyer of almost every 
useful article the merchant or manufacturer has to sell, and that 
he cheerfully n" ood wages to the mechanic and laborer. 

The State of Indiana, which I have in part the honor to repre- 
sent, is not only high npon the list as an agricultural State, but 
is fast forging to the mt as one of the great manufacturing 
States of the Union, having in 1890, according to the census report 
for that year, 140,000 persons employed in manufacturing. This 
number was Mom increasing at that time, owing to the discov- 
ery in 1887 within her borders of the largest natural gas field in 
the world, the permanence of which was not fully relied upon until 
1888 or 1889. ‘This enabled our citizens to offer to the manufac- 
turer free land, and free gas for fuel, as an inducement to locate. 
Take as an illustration the growth which resulted in my own city 
of Marion, the population of which in 1880 was 2,990; in 1886, 
8,883; in 1890, 8,950, and in 1894, 19,925. The same may be said 
of Anderson, Muncie, Kokomo, and many other cities within the 
gas belt, while other cities within the district I have the honor to 
represent, such as Huntington, Wabash, Peru, and Logansport, 
to which gas is piped from the fields, also shared in the benefits 
of the industrial ped pow which resulted. There are to-day in 
Indiana a number of incorporated cities, with modern municipal 
improvements, where there were only fields and woods in 1888. 

ollowing the election in 1892, there was a gress change in the 
industrial outlook, even in the Indiana gas belt. Confidence was 
destroyed in anticipation of legislation inimical to the develop- 
ment of manufactures, and a halt was called in all the great in- 
dustrial enterprises which were adding to the wealth and popula- 
tion of the State, and to the prosperity of its people. Merchants 
began to trim their sails like the mariner in the face of an impend- 
ing storm, expenditures were curtailed, and the goods manufac- 
tured during the winter of 1892, in anticipation of a ready sale in 
1893, became a glut on the market and went begging for pur- 
chasers. In the end the manufacturers were forced to sell the 
output of their mills at a price below the cost of production. It 
was under such conditions that the manufacturers of Alabama, 
who have been referred to, sold products abroad at ruinously low 
prices for the want of a better market at home. 

As a necessary consequence, factories were closed by hundreds 
and thousands upon thousands of wage earners were deprived of 
employment. Many of them took the road as tramps who would 
not have dreamed of so doing under the conditions which pre- 
vailed in this country prior to 1892. Some of them, who had be- 
fore been the willing customers of farmers and gardeners, them- 
selyes became competitors of those whom they had formerly 
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tronized, and raised vegetables in their own little gardens. 
ere was a decreased consumption of agricultural products, 
caused by an inability of the factory employee to supply his real 


‘wants by purchase from the farmer, who also suffe There 
was a decrease even in the amount of wheat consumed in the 
United States from 1892 to 1895 of over 2 bushels per capita, not- 
withstanding the greatly reduced price of this commodity. 

The conditions 8 in the Indiana gas belt from 1888 to 
1892 came within my personal knowledge. I know that during 


that period all those who desired employment could obtain it at | Mr. C 


d wages in the dare iau manufactories of that section. 
Wage earners were buying lots and buil their own homes, fur- 
nishing them tastefully, ing their families well, sending their 
children to school, and providing for the wants of those who de- 
pended upon them in a liberal manner. They were accumulating 
money in savings banks and building and loan associations. Under 
such conditions they were willing and able to pay to the farmer 
and market gardener, the tradesman, merchant, and mechanic, a 
fair price for what he had to sell, and let me here bear testimony 
to the fact that there is no class of people which more cheerfully 
pays a fair price for articles of consumption than the employees 
of our manufacturing establishments when they receive fair com- 
pensation and steady employment. 

Ican look back over the four years of thelast Administration to 
1892, aud see hundreds and hundreds of factories filled with thou- 
sands of happy and contented employees, great pillars of flame 
arising from the chimneys of busy factories, and can hear the roar 
of the furnaces and the whir of turning wheels, the surroundings 


of these employees in their homes denoting a generally diffused | last 


prosperity. Within a year of that time scores of great establish- 
ments stood idle, with dead furnaces and broken window lights 
denoting the blight which had fallen upon industry. In the homes 
of their idle employees there were evidences of poverty. Two and 
three families were crowded into houses formerly occupied by one. 
Homes they were building and paying for had to be sacrificed. 
But this is a picture I will not dwell upon. It was not peculiar to 
Indiana, for the gas belt, with its cheap fuel, has continued to offer 
superior advantages to manufacturers. I prefer to look forward 
to a time, which I earnestly hope and believe is not far off, when 
manufacturing and all other business will be revived, when w: 
earners shall have steady employment at good wages, and will 
able to accord to the farmers, or those otherwise employed, a fair 
price for what they have to sell. 

It will not do for our free-trade friends to roll over as a sweet 
morsel the fact that American-made goods may sometimes be sold 
in foreign markets at a lower price than they are sold at home, 
Why not, if we can thus increase the output of our factories and 

ive employment to more laborers, if that is the only way of find- 

ng a market? Business men will not lose sight of the fact that 
before the owner of the manufactory can declare any dividends 
he must pay for the labor and material required to produce the 
manuf product, must bear the cost of wear and tear on 
machinery and tools, and generally pay interest upon the invest- 
ment involved, as well as insurance and taxes upon his plant. As 
a rule, during the past four years it has required every cent of 
the income, and more, to keep the factory going. It is better that 
we protect our own home market from the invasion of foreigners 
and sell our surplus abroad at the low price determined by foreign 
competition than to surrender the very foundation of our indus- 
rosperity—good wages for employees. 

Why, within the past year coal operators in have, on 
account of their former market in New England being glutted 
‘by importations of coal from Nova Scotia and of the decrease in 
the consumption of coal there on account of the closing of facto- 
ries, been shipping train loads of coal to Indianapolis and Chicago 
and selling it at a lower price than that for which it can be mined 
and delivered from the coal fields within a few miles of these two 
cities, and has forced our Indiana miners to work at starvation 
wages, if employed at all, and there have been strikes, misery, and 
want throughout the coal fields of our State. The mine operator 
could not tell when he would find a train load of coal from mines 
800 miles away to compete with him for a market already greatly 
depressed, because our people were earning little to buy coal with, 
and the closing of factories had caused a great decrease in the de- 
mand for manufacturing purposes. 

Men employed on railroads came in for their full share of the 
loss, which timately extended to every avocation. The Virginia 
coal was shipped at a loss, to be sure. So in the manufacture of 
bar and other iron, which has been referred to. It is possible for 
Pittsburg to ship bar iron into Alabama, where coal is found on one 
side of a valley and the ore on the other, and undersell them, but 
it must be done at a loss. Similarly, Alabama may ship iron to 
Pittsburg; but there is a lack of business sense in such transac- 
tions, and business men will engage in them only because they are 
‘compelled to do so and to save their financial credit, which has 
so often been necessary during the past few 

We are not much concerned in finding 


years. 
a foreign market in 
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which we can compete with the manufacturers of other countries 
at prices which do not represent the actual cost of production, if 
the commodity has been produced after the charges above enu- 
merated, including fair wages, have been met. I prefer to main- 
tain our home market for such of our products as we can con- 
sume, and shall welcome the day—and I hope it is not far off— 
when we can supply not only our own people, but those of other 
countries with the best goods that it is possible to manufacture by 
means of good workmanship and ingenious machinery. I desire, 

. Chairman, to return to the conditions prevailing at a time 
within the remembrance of us all, when every man who desires 
work in this country may be employed at good wages, and with 
those wages may become the profitable customer of those who 
have commodities to sell. 

Our people realized, after it was too late, that they had not given 
the McKinley law a fair trial, or had been indifferent or careless 
in permitting the “ tariff-for-revenue or free-trade party " to come 
into power. I need not remind you of the result of the election 
that year, and will only gently speak of that of 1896, notwithstand- 
ing your efforts to muddy the water with a new issue. 

earnestly and solemnly appeal to the friends of protection to 
home industries, to all who have families and homes, or hope to 
have them, and would have happiness therein, never to repeat tho 
folly of 1892. Try the Dingley law, failing not to remember what 
a shock has come to business and to business confidence during 
the past four years. We must not expect instant relief for a con- 
dition so distressing, but in the end it may be expected. We will 
again pass the bill restricting immigration that was passed at the 
session, vetoed or President Cleveland, and by the House 
ed over his veto, thus giving to labor additional protection 
m foreign competition. We will provide an abundance of 
money with which to transact the business of the country, and 
every dollar of it worth a dollar any place in the world. But it 
should not be forgotten that industrial conditions have sunk to 
oe lowest ebb, and we must patiently await the return of the 
e. 

The Republican party has never failed in the face of a national 
emergency, and it will not fail now. Remember the rapidity. with 
which-the Republican party was reducing the national debt and 
meeting every obligation of the Government, and that the McKin- 
ley Act of 1890 was to reduce the revenue, and equalize the duties 
on imports,” the party 3 that there was no occasion for fur- 
ther reduction of the national debt. The wisdom of the framers 
of that law is universally acknowledged Veo dine cid and known 
by Democrats. You never can forget the Wilson-Gorman law on 
account of the distress that followed in its wake, and because each 
year the revenues of the Government have fallen far short of 
enough to meet its expenses. You willnot easily forget that dur- 

the last Administration our national debt was increased by 


,000,000. 

When the bill under consideration is enacted, we will have the 
protection of the McKinley law, with its reci ity features ex- 
tended, and McKinley as ident of the United States. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] 


he CHAIR The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. STEELE] has expired. 
Mr. DOLL R. Do you wish more time? 


Mr. STEELE. No; I can not take it without infringing on that 
of others. Just a minute more. Iwanttocallthe attention of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LzNTZ], who has been referring to the 
showing made in the election by the gentleman from Iowa 
pe DOLLIVER] and the gentleman from Ohio . GROSVENOR], 

some facts about his own district. In 1894 the majority against 
Mr. Watson was 424—he hada plurality—while in 1896 the majority 


MM him was but 106. Sothatmy friend, in criticising the gen- 
an referred to, it seems to me, has placed himself at a decided 
8 

Mr. LE . Will the gentleman allow me to make a state- 


ment in connection with those figures? 
Mr. STEELE. You have made your statement and refused to 


ield. 
e LENTZ. I haye not made any statement with referenco 
to my own district. 


Mr.STEELE. Iknow you did not, but you refused to yield to 


others. 

Mr. LENTZ. IsaidI was willing to yield to others if the time 
were given in which to do it. 

Mr. STEELE. I can not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LENTZ. Very well. 

Mr. STEELE. These are the figures from the record. I now 
yield one minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I wish tooccupy only a minute. I should 
have been pleased if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LENTZ] had 
had the courtesy to allow me to correct an error when he made it. 
My vote in 1894, which appeared to be one of the features of his 

ent, instead of being a majority of 15,000, if correctly cal- 

palate , as it is not in the Directory, through no fault of mine, 
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however, would have been 7,500, which, by diligence in the last 
gn, I was able to increase to 11,000; and if the campaign 
ted two weeks longer, they would have made it unani- 


VERLA t 
5 TZ. ing about courtesy, I should like to ask the 
gentleman—— 


Mr. STEELE. I can not yield. 

Mr. LENTZ. I should like to ask further if in his own bio- 
graphical statement the gentleman did not say 15,000? 

The OHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 


‘mous. 
Mr. 


The Tariff. 


Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 


taxation th 49.58 cen 
Bate 41 taxation 8 Wil 8 99.94 —— e 
te of taxation under Dingley bill.. 08 per cen! 
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ad taxes under Wilson law... 158, 106 . 
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REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES D.RIOHARDSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 29, 30, and $1, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
paving under consideration the bill (H. R. ed to provi revenue for the 

vernment and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The examination of the Dingley bill proves it 
to be a measure which will fix the highest rates of taxation on 
fro people eyer imposed by any law in our history, Take the 

orrill tariff law, which was enacted to carry on the war and 

rovide revenue for that purpose; the tariff law of 1883; the tariff 

w known as the McKinley law; the present, the Wilson law, 
and they are all greatly exceeded by the pending measure in ex- 
actions laid upon the people. 

From the comparative statement prepared by the Ways and 
Means Committee to accompany and elucidate this bill it supe 
that the average rate of tax imposed by the two qe tax laws, 
the McKinley and Wilson acts, were as follows: McKinley Act, 
49.58 per cent; Wilson Act, 39.94 per cent, while this bill fixes the 
rate at the enormous sum of 57.03 cent. Iknow the accom- 

lished chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, in his open- 
speech and all along in the debate, has claimed that the ratos 
this bill were fixed so as to fall between those of the McKinle 

d those of the Wilson bill. But this I deny, and the figures 
bavo just submitted prove my contention is correct. But look 

er. 'The taxes collected per year under the McKinley Act 
were $198,893,452.97; under the Wilson Act, $156,104,598.81; while 
fhe gentleman himself proposes to collect under the pending bill 

e great sum of $273,501,721.53. These figures are conclusive and 

the question beyond dispute. As we proceed in the discus- 
on of the bill under the five-minute rule I shall call attention in 
tail, as far as I am able to do, to the increases of taxation. In 
Meri many instances this bill takes articles now on the free list 
under the Wilson law, and eyen some that were on the free list 
under the McKinley Act, and places them on the dutiable list at a 
bi h = of taxation. This is wrong, radically wrong, in my 
u ent. 
^ Y. DoI understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to say that this bill increases rates over the McKinley bill? 

Mr. RI DSON. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what I 

attempting to say here. This bill is made up of fourteen 
edules, ing with the letter A and running down to and 
cluding the letter What I shall now show may not be known 
6 from Missouri [Mr. DoCKERY] or the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Sayers], who are making inquiries, and perti- 
nent ones, as to increases upon some of these articles. I take this 
occasion to say that in 12 out of 14 schedules in this bill the rate 
8 is higher than under the McKinley bill —12 out of 14! 
tlemen have piled up taxes in this bill beyond the taxes im- 

by the Mckinl ey bill. Take the first schedule in the bill, 

. Chairman—chemicals, oils, and paints. The per centum in 
pe McKinley bill was 30.7; under Wilson bill, 27.99; under 
Dingley bill it is about 81.33, a small percentage of increase in 
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this case, it is true, but a higher rate than that imposed by the 
McKinley bill. 

While the average rate is shown to be higher, let me call atten- 
tion to the largely increased taxes which will be collected under 
this bill over the McKinley and Wilson acts. 

The tax collected under the McKinley Act on this schedule, 
called Schedule A, chemicals, oils, and paints, was the sum of 

6,899,522.42: under the Wilson Act, $5,513,545.78; the Dingley bill, 

418,198.19. In this schedule there are eighty-two items, and on 
55 7 5 specified articles therein the taxes are raised above the 

0 


law. 

Take Schedulo B—earths, earthenware, and glassware. I find 
the rate under the McKinley bill was 51.20 per cent; under the 
Wilson bill, 35 per cent, and under the Dingley bill, 52.62 per cent. 

The average rate is higher in this schedule than the McKinley 
law. The amount of taxes to be collected under it are in excess 
of those collected under that law. In the schedule are thirty-five 
items, and the taxes are raised above the McKinley law in 
twenty-nine cases, while thirteen items on the free list under the 
Wilson law in it are placed on the dutiable list by this bill. 

Schedule C—metals, and manufactures of metals. This is one 
of the schedules of the fourteen—and there is only one other 
where the rates are lower in this bill than in the McKinley bill. 
In the McKinley bill the average tax in this schedule was 57.21 
por cent; in the Wilson bill, 37.58 per cent; in the Ep bill 

54 cent. There is only one other schedule, and I wi call 
attention to it in a moment, that is in that condition. 

Under the Wilson Act the taxes collected under this schedule 
beg 0 gi ponent. and under this bill they are increased to 817, 

Schedule D—wood, and manufactures of wood. Under the 
McKinley bill the average rate was 14.93; under the Wilson bill, 
22.87; under the Dingley bill, 10.58. 

Mr. DINGLEY. than the Wilson bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes, sir; less than the Wilson bill. Iam 


glad the gentleman mentionsit. Under the McKinley bill the taxes 
co! , at an average of 14.93 per cent, were $1,857,000 in round 
numbers. Under the Wilson b 


VW URS the rate was higher 
the amount collected was only $384,000. "Under the Dingley pill 
it is estimated that there will be collected or im of taxes 

,200,000. Now, the difference grew out of tho fact that lumber 

Was u the free list under the Wilson bill, and while the 
rate was a little higher on the articles upon which a tax was laid, 
the amount coll was six times greater under the McKinley 
bill, and will be seven times greater under the Dingley bill, than 
under the Wilson bill. And yet the gentleman says taxes are not 

increased by the pending measure. 

In this schedule there are only thirteen items. But there are 
eleven increases over the McKinley bill, while there are thirteen 
articles in it that are on the free list under the Wilson Act which 
are op Ace by Vd egi bill. 

Mr. DO Y. Will the gentleman from Tennessee allow me 
to ask him how he reconciles the statement he just made with the 
statement made by the chairman of the co: ttee in his opening 
remarks? In y to a question of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HENDEESON] he vim Iremember him aright, that the 
rates of duties under this bill ave between the rates of the 


McKinley law and the rates of the Wilson Act. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. These figures which the tleman him- 
self has submitted in this comparative statement do not bear that 


out. Take Schedule E. Under the McKinley bill the per cent 


was 14.09. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Tennessee have five minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ithank the committee. Take Schedule 


E. Under the McKinley Act the tax was 14.55 per cent; under 
the Wilson bill, 40.94, but under the Dingley bill it to 71.10. 
Mr.SAYERS. The gentleman must remember that under the 


MT Act a bounty was given on sugar, 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Ofcourse we all remember that. Ithank 
the gentleman for his "i ABS aim 

Next I take Schedule tobacco and manufactures of tobacco. 
Under the McKinley Act the rate was 117.82; under the Wilson 
Act it was 109.06; under the Dingley bill it is 164.05. : 

The taxes under the McKinley bill on the articles in this sched- 
ule were, in round numbers, $14,800,000, while under this law they 
are to be $22,352,701.34, 

Schedule G: Agricultural products and provisions. Under the 
33 Act the tax imposed was 33.07; under the Wilson Act, 
23.28, and urider the Dingley bill it is 39.94. 

Under the McKinley Act the taxes im by this schedule 
amounted, in round numbers, to $12,000,000; under the Wilson Act 
to $7,000,000, and under this bill to $15,000,000, while there were 

enty-five articles in it which were on the free list under the 
ilson Act that are taxed by this bill, 
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Schedule H: Spirits, wines, and other Ve be Under the 
McKinley Act the rate was 69.78; under the Wilson Act it was 
61.54; under the Dingley bill it is 77.01. 

Schedule I: Cotton manufactures. This is a schedule wherein 
the tax under this bill is lower than it was under the McKinley 
Act, Under the McKinley Act on this schedule it was 55.21; un- 
der the Wilson Actit was 48.75; under the Dingley bill it is 04.14. 

T call attention, however, to the fact that the increase of tax is 
alarge one over the Wilson Act, and this increase amounts to 
nearly $2,000,000. : 

Schedule J: Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of. Underthe 
McKinley Act the rate was 43.68; under the Wilson Act it was 
40.38; under the Dingley bill it is 49.52. 

The amount of tax collected under this schedule by the McKin- 
ley Act was, in round numbers, $18,000,000; under the Wilson Act, 
$12,000,000; by this bill, $21,000,000, and many articles on the 
freo list under the Wilson Act are taxed by the pending bill. 

Schedule K: Wool, and manufactures of wool Under the 
McKinley Act the rate was 80.50; under the Wilson Act it was 
47.62, and under the Dingley bill it is 81.57. 

This is where the poor man's blanket comes in. Hone is 

The odious McKinley law pes a tax upon the people in thi 
schedule of $44,608,120.95; the Wilson Act reduced this tax to 
$23,027,569.87, while this bill puts this tax at the marvelous sum 
of $67,556,899.85. Surely an indignant people will resent this out- 
rage in thunder tones at the earliest opportunity. 

t is of the highest importance to all buyers, especially wage 
earners, farmers, and laborers, to know what the annual “afte 
supply and the necessary woolen manufactured goods will cos 
consumers in the United States. If gentlemen deny the orthodo: 
and the reliability of the Republican BA rs I have quo 
in this debate, none of them, I am sure, will have the hardihood 
to deny the preeminent ability of Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, 
as a statistician and political economist. We all know he has no 
superior in the United States. He has made a detailed statement 
of some of the effects of the rates in the wool schedule of this bill. 
I do not give this statement in full, but will give it as it has been 
putin condensedform. Itisof greatimportance to all the people, 
and is as follows: 

Mr. Atkinson figures the advance im the prios of foreign wool now con- 


ds bo 10 cents a pound. This tax 
will be paid by consumers of clothing in the sum of $37,500,000. The protec- 


then consist in raising the price of 
give to the woolgrowers a bounty of RO BOV 000 veri irda bli 

ve e „500.000, ublie 

605. On this basia each 

pay into the Treasury on the 


y increased 
d will 


„000 per- 
sons. tal cost of conduct- 
ing the Government of the the four years of President 
Cleveland's tration, when the expenditures were a fraction 
under $4.50 per head, including inlerest and pensions. 

Mr. Atkinson speaks of the taxes and the bounties the Dingley 
bill propose to make the people pay for the direct benefit of the 
woolgrowers and wool manufacturers, without adding a cent to 
the Treasury; and also as to how it takes money from the Treas- 
ury forprivate gain. He says: 

'The value of domestic wool at the highest estimate of thelargest product 
of any one year, when the clip reached about 800,000,000 pounds, was $52,000,- 
000, as given by tary North, of the Ways and Means Committee. Wo 
may it $55,000,000 to give a margin for error. The valueof the total prod- 
uct of that year, rated at what 50 cents a day would buy in food, fuel, shel- 
ter, and clothing in that year, came to a little over „000,000. e pro- 

rtionate value of wool to the total product on this estimate is 1 to 240. If 
we apply this ratio of values to population, it follows that 239 men, women, 
and children are to be subjected to a tariff tax of 90 cents each in order that 
1 woolgrower ma Cy ese his private income with his 
of the sum of §27,500,000 bounty. This sum it is pro: divert 
pockets of the people and from the Treasury of the United States to the pri- 
vate gain of this small fraction of the people of this country under the pre- 
text of the general welfare. . 


During the reading of the above the time of Mr. RICHARDSON 


Ew 
. Mr. RICHARDSON. I trust I may be permitted to conclude 
reading that article, 

'There was no objection. 

Schedule L: Silk and silk goods. Under the McKinley Act the 
rate was 53.56; under the Wilson Act it was 46.96, and under the 
sd bin it is 53.89. That is, while they made the duties on 
blankets, and the whole wool list, considerably higher even than 
under the McKinley Act, the average duty on sili goods under 
this bill is 53.89, or only a fraction of 1 per cent above the rate 
under the McKinley law. 

Schedule M: Pulp, paper, and books. Underthe McKinley Act 
the average rate was 23.85; under the Wilson Act, 22.18; under 
the Dingley bill it is 29.82, 

Next comes ‘‘sundries,” the only remaining schedule. Under 
the McKinley Act the rate was 26.06; under the Wilson Act it 
was 23.63; under the Dingley bill it is 80.57. 

Under this schedule are included numerous articles. I wish I 
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had time to comment on them all, but I can not do so. Asasam-| 
ple, take the necessary article to us, buttons. 

I ask the attention of the committee to what an intelligent 
Writer says of the duties on buttons and the button schedule. He 
shows that the Dingley bill places a duty or tax on linen for but- 
tons for underwear of 607 per cent. [Applause.] 


The tremendous exactions upon buttons are causing protests all ovèr the j 
East as well asin the West. analysis of the button schedule by a Ne 
York expert shows ad valorem duties which mount skyward, even hig 
than anything in the McKinley law. Steel trouser bu costing 10 cen! 
DAC Eton ate $0 qug A ODD M OF RIO Dee ORDE ad NOR "This is only 
3 Vegeta aay buttons, rede wear, costing 17 rum — a 
m per r cen appears a blunder on 
part bt the tart. Bn They make a betten record, from pro 
pen of view, upon French bone buttons for underwear, which mounts tó] 
P cent, and on linen bar buttons for underwear, which go to 447 T 
cent. These are all y the rate on nickel bar buttons for un m 
wear, which are three-fourths of I cent per line per gross, amoun 
ing to a duty of 18 cents on buttons of 24 lines, button m: ment, when 
the cost for 12 is only 80; cents. The duty, therefore, is more than 
times the foreign cost, and is bce ote by the expert as 607 per cent. 
6! VOLIM tOTY ape eli teener ack ANGE Dutton 
su y pro! ry upon ports of fore: i 
acturer has tho market shut "p in his control to th 
point which permits him to charge times the foreign cost in order to pui 
infant industry upon a manhood footing. 


The able and accomplished chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee may say this is juggling with fi , but the Amer- 
ican buyer of buttons will pay for this “juggling” with the duty 
on this article of prime necessity, The millionaire manufacturer 
will be made happier and richer while the **juggling" is multi- 
plying his profits, gin him by law, and which he has in no sense 
earned, except by liberal contributions to Republican campaign 
Tunas Applause. ] 


will insert here a table showing the rates of duty under each 
of the schedules of the bill, also under the Wilson ) 
the McKinley bill: 


SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS, 


U, and also 


Dingley bill 
BcHEDULE B.—EARTHS, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 


McKinley bill 
Wilson bill 


SCHEDULE D.—Woop, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Per cent. 


Amount. 


os eara ee 
Wilson = 
Dingley bill. 


Mornay PU Soo E T E S S 117.82 
Denn ¥ 
Dingley bill 

ScHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS. 
WEAK nly, WE wc aus 4 oo v . genta a 83.17 
PA e ATE T EOS e UTE aS eS ER ee ee a 23. 
Dingley bill nil N o pom oh seca ———————— ß 39.91 


SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 
69. 78 


„5t 

OL 

.25 

15 

.14 

68 

. 88 
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SCHEDULE K. - Wool, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

McKinley bill... 80.50 

Wilson bill .. 47.02 

Dingley bill. 81.67 
MeKinley bill 

Wilson un TTT 8 

e e v ᷣ QE SS RE 89 


McKinley bill 
Wilson bill.. 
Dingley bill 
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I repeat the whole amount of taxes raised under the McKinley 
Jaw was $198,878,452.97; the Wilson law, $156,104,598.81, while 
under the pending bill of iniquities the people will be taxed to the 
enormous sum of $273,501,721.53. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say this: If the wrath 
of the American people was visited upon the Republican party for 
its enactment of that high protective-tariff measure known as the 
McKinley Act, what will the American ple do with this same 
old party for enacting a tariff so much higher in its rates of duties 
than those of the McKinley Act? [Applause on the Democratic 
side.] I tell you, tlemen, in the slang of the street boy, that 
what they will do for you will be ‘more than a plenty,” and I 
leave the issue with you. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. r. Chairman, the remarks of the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. RICHARDSON] are another illustration of a 
familiar method of juggling with percentages. Notwithstanding 
the fact that in the bill which is now pending before the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, in every schedule except the agricultural, the 
earthenware and glass, tobacco, sugars, and silk laces, the present 
bill carries actual duties less than were carried in the act of 1890, 
and notwithstanding the fact that in two of the schedules it car- 
ries duties substantially the same as those in the present law, yet, 
if you convert these ific duties into ad valorem percentages, 
not taking into consideration the change of values between 1893 
and 1896, you appear to have an increase of duties imposed, when, 
as a matter of fact, the actual duties im are less. 

Let me illustrate how this is accomplished: Here is a certain 
article which in 1890 had a foreign cost of 60 cents, and in this 
country had a cost of production of 90 cents. The difference in 
cost of production was 30 cents. A specific duty of 30 cents was 
im under the act of 1890, which was equivalent to 50 per cent 
on the then foreign value of the goods. Now, this bill imposes 

isely the same specific duty, 30 cents; but in the meantime 
Tnat article has fallen 10 cents abroad and 10 cents in this coun- 
try, making the value of the article to-day in the foren country 
50 cents and in this country 80 cents, showing precisely the same 
difference in cost of production, arising from the higher price of 
labor here,that existed in 1893. The same duty is imposed as 
under the act of 1890, a specific duty of 30 cents; yet, by the jug- 
lery of percentages, the gentleman from Tennessee is able to say 
that now the duty has become 60 per cent and that we have in- 
creased the du when, as matter of fact, we have not increased 
it a single cent, and the increase exists only in the jugglery of 
percentages. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Then you ‘‘juggle,” because this is your 
statement which shows the percen 8 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. e have simply framed that 
statement so that even in spite of juggling the facts may appear. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Itake my figures exactly from this state- 


ment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iunderstand what the gentleman has done. 
Now I want to call attention to what the fact is. The gentleman 
has undertaken to create the impression that in every schedule 
but two in this bill the duties are increased over those of the act 
of 1890. Isay,in reply, that, outside of the sugar schedule and 
the other schedules I have named, there is no increase in the actual 
duties, but a reduction. But you convert those figures into jug- 
gling percentages, and thus there appears to be an increase when 
3 been actually a reduction, for the reason I have sug- 
gest 

Another thing: Those percentages are estimated on the invoice 
values of the last fiscal year. Now, we all know that when the 
act of 1894 was passed, the specific duties of the act of 1890 were 
converted almost entirely (outside of two schedules) into ad 
yalorem duties. Andthe moment that was done, what took place 
intheinvoices? Everyinvoice was undervalued, and goods which 
did not actually fall in price abroad were in the invoices made to 
appear to fall. So that you have here, in the basis on which these 
percentages were computed, the undervaluations of last year, 
which in nine cases out of ten do not represent the actual foreign 
value of those g n 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman, but 
I wuld like to ask him right here 

Hu CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. : 

Meer Vega crossed . laskthat the gentleman's timo be ex- 

n 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the time of the 
gentleman from Maine will be extended for five minutes. 

'There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I understand the gentleman to be com- 
menting upon the ad valorem duties of the Wilson bill; and 1 
recognize the difficulty in calculating an accurate per cent 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is not simply a difficulty;" I am pointing 
out the fact of actual false valuations. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But the tleman must not get away 
from the fact that the statement I have just read gives the specific 
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duties of the act of 1890 in the McKinley bill as compared with 
the specific duties of the Dingley bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It does not make any difference with refer- 
ence to that. Asa matter of fact, when you compare the valu- 
ations of 1893 with the valuations of 1896—the foreign valuations, 
upon precisely the same articles—you find an immense undervalu- 
ation on the basis of 1896, because it must be borne in mind that 
the values upon which you compute the effect of the proposed bill 
are the values in 1896, not those of 1893. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Is not this bill made up upon almost iden- 
tically the same principle as the act of 1890—the McKinley bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. But your equivalent ad valorems are din 
the one case on the invoiced values of 1893 and in the other case 
on the invoice values of 1896. That is the difficulty with the com- 
parison. There has been an immense undervaluation in goods 
since 1893; and goods have fallen, too, in consequence of the great 
depression of business. Now, you are undertaking to compare 
the prices of 1893 with the prices of 1896, and to convert them into 
ad valorems, with the result of deceiving the country. Now, 
what I have to 5 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Then you have made an improper state- 
ment here, because this is your statement. 

Mr. DINGLEY. While it is true that the figures themselves 
may, perhaps. be as sno ponen represents, the conclusions 


drawn depend a great deal upon how you usethem. [Laughter.] 
Mr. RICHAR N. Ionly use them as they appear here on 
the paper. 
* * * * * * * 
Mr. RICHARDSON. The tleman from Maine says that we 


on this side have been jugg with figures.” I have taken the 
figures as ee by his . suppose the clerk of his com- 
mittee or the expert employed by his committee and I have shown 
that in 12 out of 14 schedules the 7 cent of duty in this bill as 
compared with the duties in the McKinley bill has been raised. 
My friend from Maine has undertaken to answer that by saying 
that we are juggling with figures.” Isaid that in some instances 
there was a specific duty levied and in some an ad valorem duty. 
While sitting here, I have gone to the trouble to take 82 items of 
taxation which enter into Schedule A, the first schedule of the 
bill. Out of those 82 items, if I have calculated correctly (and I 
have endeavored to do so), the rate of duty has been increased in 
49 cases above the rates of taxation in the McKinley bill. That 
may be ‘‘ juggling with figures.” I have not the time, and not 
being an expert, I possibly would not be able to analyze each one 
of these estimates as between itic and ad valorem rates—at 
least it would take a long time for me to do so—but in these 49 
instances in Schedule A, covering 82 items of taxation, the rates 
of duty are increased over the rates of the McKinley bill, some- 
times by a specific duty and sometimes by a per cent duty. In 
makingthis estimate I take the nonenumerated articles and assume 
that the tax in those cases is increased. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS, The gentleman from Maine has already shown 
the false basis on which the gentleman from Tennessee arrives at 
the conclusion stated. But even on the gentleman's own theory, 
what will be the result to the consumer? e gentleman conten 
that the consumers of the articles he mentions will have to pay 
more for them than they would if the rates were different—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. If not, your bill is a fraud, because that 
is what you set out to do. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Not at all. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. You set out to give protection 

Mr. HOPKINS. It simply illustrates the supericr.ty of our 
system for raising revenue, just as I contended a moment ago—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. [can not yield for a speech. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman answer my question, how 
this affects the consumer? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. If it did not affect the price to be paid by 
the consumer, the manufacturer would not be in favor of it. 

I have shown that in 49 out of 82 items the duties in Schedule A 
are increased over those of the McKinley law. We have had this 
morning the longest speech from.the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means that we have had since he opened this debate. 
Why? Because the charge has been made here that by this bill he 
has increased the taxes on the people—hasincreased the rates of tax- 
ationin 12 out of 14 schedules of this bill to a point higher than they 
were fixed e measure which was condemned by the American 

ple—the McKinley law. He does not want that idea to go out. 

e does not want the impression to obtain throughout this land 
that he and his committee have presented a bill here taxing the 
American people higher in 12 out of 14 schedules than the Mc- 
Kinley law taxed them. I have called attention to this schedule, 
and shown (as I shall do, if I am allowed an opportunity, with 
respect to each schedule in this bill, as it is read) that upon 49 out 
of 82 articles named here the taxes are higher in this bill man 
those of the McKinley law; and in every one of the others, almos 
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without exception, the rates are much higher than the rates under 
the Wilson bill, which we have had in operation for three yenrs, 
But I want to emphasize by repetition the fact that upon 
of 82 items in this schedule the duties are er than in the 
McKinley bill. Iwantto place that fact before the country. Let 
gentlemen explain it if they can by saying that it is “juggling 


with figures. 
Mr. 88 the rate of duty under the McKinley law aver- 
d 49.58 per cent, the rate of duty under the Wilson law hiis ud 
30.04 cent, and the rateof duty under the proposed Dinghy w 
is 51.08 per cent, or 8 per cent higher than the rate fixed by the 
McKinley law, which was condemned by the American people. 
Now let me ask the gentlemen on the other side to answer this 
if they can. Tho gentleman from Maine says the Wilson bill was 
arranged on a basis of ad valorem 8 But, sir, the 
McKinley bill was framed under the 3 principle in most 
instances, and so the Dingley bill is ed along the same line; 
and yet while the McKinley bill gl about 49 per centon the 
average, we find the Dingley bill ng this rate up to 57 per 


out 


cent and over. And solassert that as the McKinley bill was con- 
demned by the American people when they had an 9 of 
condemning it, this bill meet the same fate w the same 


opportunity is offered to them. [Applause.] 
March 30, 1897. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, we are treated now to a 
ew doctrine in this discussion by the last two gentlemen who 
vespoken. They arraign us because we are opposed to protec- 
tion, which is for the benefit of the manufacturers, and yet they 
say they favor protection because it reduces the prices of com- 
moditiesin this country. That is the contention of the gentleman 
aw Massachusetts, and he says we know nothing about the sub- 
ect. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Iwish to correct the gentle- 
man. I did not say they did not ee aie ae about it. Isaid 
they talked as if they did not know about it. 

. RICHARDSON. It is remarkable to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that if the object of protection is to reduce the prices of commod- 
ities to the people, the manufacturers of the United States should 
all favor a protective tariff and vote with the party which in- 
dorses protection. What is the reason of that? 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Do you want an answer now? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. You can answer in your own time. I 
can not yield now. Mr. Chairman, it is most unreasonable for gen- 
tlemen to stand here, in view of the political history of this coun- 
try, and tell us that our course and our legislation in opposition 
to protection tends to benefit the manufacturers, while they who 
favor protection favor a poor which benefits the consumers and 
injures the manufacturers. Look at the experience of this coun- 
try last year, and, in fact, in all the years of the past, and you 
find that the manufacturers have always been arrayed in favor of 
the Republican party because it gave them protection; yet these 

have us believe now that men who favored 


rs that they propost to serve, and that we who opposed 
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higher wages. Here are two 


pai 
What is the third thing that we are now told this poer will 
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remedy the like of which has never been seen in all our land or in 
all hi . But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Drixorxv], in reply to what I had to say a few moments ago 
about the incre rates of duty imposed by this bill above those 
imposed by the McKinley Act, started out by saying that this bill 
does not raise the ratesof duty higher than those of the McKinley 
aw, and he referred to certain schedules. Now, I want to answer 
e gentleman on that, but I will first yield to my colleague, Mr. 


Cox. 

Mr.COX. Will the gentleman allow me a single ion? 
The proposition on the other side is that these incr duties 
have the effect of reducing prices to the American consumer and 
toenable us to collect ourtaxesfrom foreigners. If thatar ent 
5 the further we go in that direction the better it will be 

us, 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Certainly. 


| colleague makes a 
valuable s on. The ent of my friend from [lin 
[Mr. Hopxins], who spoke a few moments ago, was that they do 
not levy these taxes so as to affect the consumers in this country, 
but that the tax is paid by the foreigner. It seems, according to 
the tleman's argument, that we are going to collect $113,000,- 
000 from oo for the benefit of the revenues of this coun 
without affecting prices to our people here. If that proposition 
true, then I suggest to the gentleman that he and his committee 
have made a very great mistake. Rls on ht to go back into their 
118,000,000 from foreigners, shall i apon them 8800.00 
om foreigners, eyy u „000,000 or 

2000000 000, thus enabling us to pay off the public debt at once 
through the contributions o foreigners. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Or why not levy such a tax on 
foreigners as will make us all rich? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Certainly. If wecanraise money in this 
way, let us not onf pa off our national debt, but raise enough to 
make f£ our people à, by means of taxes levied upon foreigners. 


t is the 1 
The CHAIR. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
March 30, 1897. 


. RICHARDSON, I move to strike out the last word. - 
. DINGLEY. I will say to my friend that we hope to be 

able to get along a little faster with bill. There is no motion 
pen f 
Me RICHARDSON . Iwill not delay the committee unneces- 
sarily; but I want to say that I tulate the committee upon 
V1 in the person of the gentleman 
from Nevada . NEWLANDS]. He comes and states fairly and 
squarely that he wants higher duties upon these items in order 
that the manufacturer may more money out of them. 

ME GANE Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iwant to know what the pese from 
jenen oria wal WALKER] is going to say and what the gen- 
tleman from ois [Mr. HoPKINs] is going to say in reply to 
that honest and square argument of the gentleman from Nevada. 
They wanted these duties increased in order that they might be 
sold more cheaply to the consumer; but the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS], honest as he is, comes and says he 
wants them increased in order that the manufacturers may make 
more money for themselves. Now, if you can harmonize those 
two positions, I shall be satisfied and not ask for any further 
debate upon this item. 
i The Clerk (proceeding with the reading of the bill) read as fol- 
Ows: 


77. Sulphate of soda, or salt cake, or niter cake, $1.25 per ton. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I desire to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that both those items were on the free list under 
the Wilson Act. 

Mr. DALZELL. We know that. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. They are now put upon the tax list at the 
rate of $1.25 a ton. They were free of duty under the act of 
1894, and it is a remarkable fact that as to the latter item, salt 
cake or niter cake, notwithstanding that item was on the free list, 
there was an importation of 11,469 tons, and under the McKinley 
law, at $1.25 a ton, there was imported in one year 19,723 tons, or 
nearly double as much imported when the tax was $1.25 as when 
it was free of n 

Mr. DINGLEY. "That was because the Wilson bill destroyed 
the industries which made use of this article, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The amount of tax that the change will 
bring is only about $15,000, and it seems to me that it is unneces- 
sary to Re an additional tax of $1.95 per ton upon these two 
items, when it will raise only so small an aniount of revenue to 
the Government. 

` March 30, 1897. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Idesire to call the attention of the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to the fact that this bill pro 
to increase the duty on plaster of paris from $1 a ton, as it was 
under the McKinley law, to $1.50 per ton in this law. Now, I ask 
the gentleman if that is dugsling with figures? " 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman is juggling. The duty was $1.75 
under the McKinley Act. : 

Mr.DINGLEY. The tleman from Tennessee is mistaken, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. No, sir; I have the res here, and they 
show that ground plaster of paris under the McKinley law was $1 


r ton. 
Per. DINGLEY. And calcined $1.75. Now, we put the two 
together, and 
. RICHARDSON. I am not talking about calcined; I am 
talking about ground plaster of paris, which was $1 a ton under 
the y law, and now you tax it $1.50. Is that juggling? Is 
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there not an increase of 50 cents per ton pon ground plaster of 
is? Generally when I call attention to facts of this kind, Iam 
Doa that we are figuring on an ad valorem basis as against a spe- 
cific basis; but in this case the tax under the McKinley law was a 
specific duty of $1 a ton, and in this bill it Hia spen uty of $1.50 
a ton, so that we can make the comparison directly ow, Mr. 
Chairman, I said that I would call attention to every item upon 
which there was an increase of duty proposed by this asthei 
was reached, and I have taken the floor now simply to call the 
chairman's attention to this instance. 
'The Clerk read as follows: 
(Earthenware and china: 
90. Common yellow and brownearthenware, saa? mgri em! common 
| stoneware, and crucibles, not decorated in any manner, 25 per cent 
ad valorem; ham earthenware, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

, Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise for the pee of calling attention 
lof gentlemen on the other side to the fact—however disagreeable 
t may be for them to have these facts pressed upon their attention— 
that one of the provisions in the section which gentlemen have 

efused by the mere brute force of numbers to have debated or to 
5 5 even an amendment offered to it provides a tax of $282,851.46 
ppon an article which under the M ey bill was on the free 


Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I decline to yield. 
Mr. PAYNE. All right. : 
Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman declined a moment ago to 
it any kind of a statement to be made. I always desire to be 
tful to other gentlemen; but I fear that I shall not be able 
get one Ove minutes extended; and I want to call attention to 
e fact that that very item, embracing asphaltum and bitumen, 
vided that they shall be taken from the free list ( were on 
e free list under the McKinley law and also under the Wilson 
w) and placed upon the tax list at an estimated duty of h per 
j . amount in the form of tariff duty 
$282,851.46. 
I can very well see why gentlemen on the other side do not wish 
ch figures as these exposed to the Committee of the Whole and 
E the country here to-day. Iwish to call attention further to the 
fact that of the 35 items embraced in Schedule B, and which are 
divided into subitems, 29 subitems will, under this Dingley bill, 
pay manor taxes than they did under the McKinley bill. 
/ .DALZELL. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. No, sir. 
Mr. DALZELL. Will you not allow a single question? 
Mr. RICHARDSON. No, sir; you llr bee to allow me time a 
moment ago, and now I have but a few moments. 
Let us get along. There are 13 items in Schedule B which are 
on the free list on the Wilson bill that have high duties im 
upon them under the Epes Dingley law. ere are 29 higher 
rates of duty than the McKinley law imposed in this schedule, and, 
as I have said, 18 on the free list on the Wilson bill that are made 
Qutiable under this bill. 
Mr. Chairman, the whole amount of the increase of taxation 
imposed upon the people of this country in this schedule over and 
bove the McKinley bill amounts to the sum of po 605.97. 
nder Schedule A, sir, the first schedule considered in the bill, 
I remarked on Saturday, there are 82 items in all, 49 of which 
the people of the country higher than the pret egal did. 
cluded in the several items in Schedule A are 67 of this sched- 
ule on the free list under the Wilson law and nos pur on the 
taxable list at an onerous or high rate of duty by roposed 
law. Under this same schedule (Schedule A) there will be im- 
sed a tax on the people of this country of $2,018,075.77 more 
an under the McKinley law, which are to be imposed by the so- 
called Dingley law. We are told that we are “juggling with fig- 
ures" when we call attention to the facts—first, that you put the 
rates higher; second, we specify the items that you put higher 
than they were placed under the McKinley law, and we specify 
the items on the free list under the Wilson law that you put on 
the taxable list at a high rate of duty. Yet when we show you 
that you increase in one instance more than $2,000,000 the tax in 
Schedule B, and more than $164,000 in another schedule, the only 
mse is that we are ‘‘ juggling with figures!" 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
LE F Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
L word, 

Now, it is quite interesting to hear the gentleman from Massa- 
husetts talk of the effect of pu articles on the taxable list 
creasing the rate and the p ce to 
. ago by my amiable friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
oopyY], who kindly reflected on this side of the House for not 
Ee ot to the provisions of the bill; and who went to section 
of the bill and took up tallow, I believe—— 
Mr. MOODY. No; not tallow—— 
Mr. RICHARDSON (continuing). And insisted that the Com- 


consumer. I was struck 


mittee on 45 and Means did great injustice to the people by 
taking tallow from the free list and putting it on the taxable lis 

Mr. MOODY. The gentleman is mistaken. I made no refer- 
ence to tallow. I spoke of wool grease, commonly known or com- 
mercially known as ‘‘degras.” 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, they are in the same paragraph. 

Mr. MOODY. Yes; in the same paragraph, No. of the bill, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Very well. But, Mr. Chairman, it is 
very remarkable that the gentleman should object to this articl 
being taken from the free list and placed on the taxable 
because it will raise the cost. That is entirely in opposition to 
what we have heretofore heard from gentlemen on the other side. 
This is the e at ees s rape 

I may not be able to understand it all as other people do—but I 
wish to get the exact facts in reference to these matters. It seems 
that gentlemen on the other side take much delight, when they 
can not answer our inquiries, in charging a want of intelligence 
against us on this side. I wish to know how the gentleman is to 

t along in harmony with my other able and amiable friend from 

"usetts ew WALKER], who said he wished the articles 

taken from the free list and put on the dutiable list, or have them 
protected, so that the peons could buy them cheaper. Tapp eu 
on the Democratic side.] There is decidedly a conflict between 
these two gentlemen. Here is the able and intelligent gentleman 
from Massachusetts . Moopy], who wants now to take a cer- 
tain article off the dutiable list, or remove the protection, and put it 
back upon the free list, so his people can get it more cheaply, while 
the other able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], who 
represents the great boot and shoe industries, wants to take them 
om the free list and put them on the protection or tax list for 
exactly the same reason. 

All i ask is that the two gentlemen have an opportunity to har- 
monize their conflicting views on the floor. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Lask unanimous consent that they have suf- 
ficient time to reconcile these differences. 

* * * * * * * 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I holdin my hand an article clipped from 
a great New York paper which sustains the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FITZGERALD], when he states to 
the House the fact that New England did not approve and does 
not now x igi of the high rates of taxation imposed e 
McKinley law. It is a paper which supported Major McKinley 
last year; and it seems to me, in view of what we have heard in 
this debate, this is a very good time to refer to the complaint made 
in this t New York organ, the complaint“ of false pretenses 
and faith” on the part of the Republican ty. Itseems to 
me it is very well for parties as well as individuals always to be 
grateful—at least not to be ungrateful—not to win by false pre- 
moe and bad faith. What is the complaint made by this lead- 

n r? 
ea this writer says that the Republican party won their great 
victory last November xd reason of their position upon tbe money 
uestion and not the high protective question. I ask attention to 

e ed Une which he now makes against this great party. This 
leading New York journal says: 

If President McKinley's m and Mr. DINGLEY'S tariff bill had been 
put before the e three days before the election of last November, they 
would have put the sound-money cause and the honor of the nation in the 
gravest peril. 

It seems, Mr. Chairman, that from what we have seen of the 
Dingle bill and the issuenow presented, this great organ is right. 
This city of Danbury, Conn., spoke yesterday and turned the 
publicans out of office in their municipal election, and the entire 
country will speak when a general election comes. 

Several MEMBERS. What is the paper? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. This same great paper continues: 

The Democratic votes which elected Mr. McKinley were won and kept by 
false pretenses. He was elected to defend the financial stability of the coun- 
try, and he has no defensive measures to propose, He was notelected to 
vise the tariff, but his first act is to force upon the country a tariff that is 

t in its protective atrocities. 
Administration which starts off with an act of bad faith toward the 
whole people has made a poor beginning. 

Several MEMBERS. What paper? 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chai n, when we call attention to 


the fact that in numerous schedules of this bill—in some of the - 


woolen schedules, for instance—the majority in this House pro- 
posed to increase the tariff over the McRinl ey bill of 1893 

Several members rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. No; I can not yield; it would take up too 
much of my time. When you have increased the duty on wool 
from 90 per cent, as it was under the McKinley bill, in one item 
to 183.20 per cent in this bill, it seems to me it is time to call atten- 
tion to some of the atrocitiesof this measure. Inoneitem—para- 
graph 207, not in the wool schedule—you have increased the duty 
over that of the McKinley bill 280 per cent and over that of the 
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Wilson bill 411 per cent; while the tax on certain buttons has 
been increased 607 per cent. 

Now, I insist, Mr. Chairman, that this is bad faith. It shows 
that the party in control here has obtained possession of the Gov- 
ernment under false pretenses; that instead of ‘‘sustaining the 
finances of the country,” you have gone to work to pass this cul- 
minating atrocity—this monstrosity of the nineteenth century, this 
trust-breeding iniquity, the Dingley tariff bill. [Applause on the 


Democratic side. 
Mr. MAHANY. From what paper has the gentleman been 


reading? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Oh, it is the New York Times, if you 
want to know. [Derisive laughter on the Republican side.] You 
do not deny that it des “ole cKinley, do you? 

The C MAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 


March 31, 1897. 


Mr. Grosvenor, for the Ways and Means Committee, havin 
offered an amendment providing that goods imported after Apri 
1, 1897, should be dutiable under this bill, 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. Chairman, it was not possible for us to hear all the author- 
ities produced by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR]. The one authority I shall produce is found in 159 
United States Reports. It is a decision which grows out of a 
question arising under the Wilsonlaw. It will be seen the prin- 
ciple decided in that caseis absolutely conclusive as to this amend- 
ment, and shows that it will be inoperative and void if it is 
a 


greed to. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I have only five minutes, and the gentle- 
man will see that I can not yield to him to read from the case. I 
have the case here and shall read from it. I would yield to the 
gentleman if I had time. Ido not want to be impolite, but I have 
not the time to yield. 

Mr. Chairman, the plain question made by this amendment is 
whether or not ee imported after to-morrow, the 1st day of 
April, provided this bill becomes a law, one, two or three months 
from now, shall be taxed under the present law or under the bill 
now under consideration. 

I say that question was squarely submitted to the court under 
the Wilsonlaw. The case is reported in 159 United States Re- 
ports at page 78, and is the case of The United States vs. Burr. 

I ask the attention of the committee for a moment as to the 
particular point in that case. I read from the syllabus: 


h dent, are sub- 
(the RE ey Lipa MM — 80 I 
section lof the 

d 


That is the statement of the case. This case was decided by 
Chief Justice Fuller of the United States Supreme Court. 

The facts as agreed upon are as set out in the syllabus of the 
case which I haveread. The court makes this statement of facts: 

It was stipulated in the circuit court that the B ord conspoaing the firm 
of Burr & Hardwick, the importers, were James M. Burr and les C. Hard- 
wick; that the merchandise in controversy consisted of cotton laces; that 
the merchandise, if dutiable under the act of October 1, 1890 (the McKinley 
law), was dutiable at 600 per cent ad valorem under the provision for cotton 
laces contained in ph 873 of Schedule J of that act; and that if the 
merchandise was dutiable under the act of August 23, 1894, it was dutiable at 
bo per cent ad valorem under the provisions for cotton laces in paragraph 276 
of edule J of the latter act. 

I will not read more of it. Iwould if I had time The question 
was fairly and squarely presented as to these goods coming in be- 
tween the 1st day of August, 1894, and the date when the bill 
became a law, or August 28, 1894. The court held that they should 
be taxed, not under that law—the Wilson law—but under the 
McKinley law. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman allow me just a question? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Ican not. The other side has had fifteen 
minutes. I can not yield. Now, I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
the court, having held in the case I have just cited that the goods 
were dutiable under the McKinley law, must hold that goods im- 
ported into the United States on and after to-morrow, the ist day 
of April, the date fixed in this amendment, and prior to the date 
on which this bill becomes a law, if it should ever become a law, 
would be dutiable under the law now in force. Such a decision 
would be exactly in line with the case I have just read. It can 
not be otherwise under that decision. It must follow, therefore 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, if adopted, will 
be nugatory and will wholly fail of its purpose. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to speak of one other consideration in 
the proposed amendment. I must speak hurriedly. I want to 
say to the gentleman from Ohio, if it be true that you would have 
a right to tax poode brought into the United States between 
those dates at a higher rate, what are you going to do with goods 
brought in where this bill reduces the tax upon them? Are you 
going to refund it? 5 on the Democratic side.] Men 

ring goods into the United States after to-morrow, and before 
the passage of the bill, upon which this law reduces the import 
duties, and they pay the higher rate; will you refund them the 
excess? There may be but few of them, but I submit, respect- 
fully, under this amendment you would be compelled to refund 


those IRR T 

Mr. GROS R. o suggestion no doubt is true; but there 
will be so little it will have no practical effect. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It must be apparent, Mr. Chairman, that 
the only object of this proposed amendment is to scare importers 
and make them cease importing goods. It is only a scarecrow. 
It isa false pete and a sham, and is unworthy of a great party. 


[Applause. 
March 31, 1897. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I sought the floor a few 
moments ago for the purpose of attempting to reply to the rash 
assertions of the gentleman from Pennsylvania . WILLIAM A, 
STONE] that there were 100,000 more laborers at work in Pennsyl- 
vania now than there were a few weeks ago. I suppan the gentle- 
man fixed the time the week preceding the election November, 
when it was known of all men that the manufacturers of the 
United States discharged their poor employees and their laborers 
in order that it might help them to carry that election against the 
Democratic candidate. [Applause. Cries of Ohl“ on the Re- 
publican side.] Mr. rman, that is a part of the history of our 
country. You know itis true. Iam not willing to take the off- 
hand statement of the gentleman that business has so much im- 
proved, even in Pennsylvania. I hold in my hand reliable statis- 
tics concerning business at the present time. I have here a state- 
ment made by Bradstreet’s last week, and I ask the attention of 
the committee while I read it. Bradstreet’s says: 

At most of the larger centers the feeling of encouragement is stronger 
among merchants at the — ti for continued improvement in trade, yet 
the increase in volume of ess in Gry moods, groceries, hats,and clothing 
compared with preceding weeks and wi e weeks d 
not equal mA pe rium F 

'The total bank clearings trou “een the country amount to $951,000,000 for 
six business days ending March 18, an increase of 2.8 per cent over the pre- 
ceding week, but a decrease of a like proportion paw ark with the corre- 
sponding total in 1896. Contrasted with the like e: it in 1895, this week's 
total shows no change, etc. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, on Pea — 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a "recen 

Mr. RIC DSON. No; I decline to yield. I have hurriedly 
quoted a pee of Bradstreet’s report and wish I had time to quote 
more of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Passing to another question, on yesterday 
I undertook to quote a great New York newspaper, the Times, 
whose Republicanism was questioned by gentlemen on the other 
side. I desire now to quote a Republican paper as to what this 
Dingley bill is, and I suppose the orthodoxy of this paper will not 
be questioned. I refer to the Boston Transcript. any gen- 
tleman on the other side deny the Republicanism of that reper 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. It is independent ub- 
Hon but its correspondent is the rankest free trader in Wash- 

ton. 

. RICHARDSON. What doesit say in respect tothe Dingley 
bill? It isa Republican paper in good standing in the Republican 
party. It says: 

The pro tariff on lumber is ip a measure to pick the pockets 3 
crush the industry of a large, useful, and influential class of American citi- 
zens. It is uneconomic, unscientific, suicidal. 


That is what the Republican Boston Transcript says. 
Mr. WALKER of husetts. Is that an editorial or corre- 
spondence? : Á > 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, my friend, I decline to yield. This 
is the further language of this Boston paper: 
The result will be to strip the country, not of an annually-recurring in- 
come, but of its ep principal, which at present rates is within ten 
ears of exhaustion, and also to ruina large class of business men in the coun- 
ry who deserve better things. 


Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts. Is that correspondence or 
editorial? 

Sra CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee declines to 

eid. 
rt WALKER of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman answer 
that question? 


in previous years does 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman ists in interrupting 
me when I declined to yield and when he knows he is out of order. 
We should be taught good manners from Boston. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] This gentleman who is now interrupting 
me and some others on that side each day since this tariff debate 
opened have taken delight to themselves in charging us with being 
ignorant, and telling us that we know nothing, and that we have 
thick hides, etc. If there is any way in the world to teach him 
and a few others on the Republican side what to them seems to 
be the lost art of manners, the final and perfect flower of 
noble character,” I will stop long enou h for that undeveloped 
industry to receive encouragement by a high protective duty, or 


if it be deemed wiser, by putting it on the free list., [La hter] 
Mr. Chairman, what else does the Transcript say? Iwill read: 
ple will 


It does not seem possible that men claiming io Teen the 

rmit such a measure to have the force of law. If 
es folly and become iniquity. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And thus, Mr. Chairman, you see the Republican p are 
already denouncing the Dingley bill as being worse than folly, 
and thatitisaniniquity. Asthe months and years go by, more 
Republican papers wil unite in denunciation of this bill, and it 
will surely meet with just condemnation at the hands of the Ameri- 
can people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the debate on this bill will close in ten minutes, 
and we will then vote upon it. It will Re this House, of course. 
It is an iniquity and a monstrosity. The American propie will 
condemn it as they did that unrighteous thing, the McKinley law. 
That was a milder measure than the pending one. It imposed 
$76,000,000 less upon the people than this bill, lays upon them. 
This bill has not m considered by the Representatives of the 
people. Only 22 pages of its 163 pages have been read and consid- 
ered by them. e has been refused for further consideration. 
One hundred and forty-one pages of the bill, levying the highest 
rate of taxes ever imposed upon-a people, freemen or slaves, are 
to be enacted into law, in so far as the action of these Representa- 
tives is concerned, without having been read and considered by 
them. This unwarrantable action violates the spirit and almost 
the letter of the Constitution, our great Magna Charta, which pro- 
vides that all bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
House of Representatives." These words méan, of course, such 
bills shall have their first consideration in the House of Represent- 
atives. The bill, I repeat, has not had consideration here. There 
is no excuse or justification for this action. We are called in 
extraordinary session, it is claimed, for no other duty but to pass 
this bill. Wehave ample time atourdisposal. Weare not to legis- 
late on other matters. In the opinion of the Republican majority 
and their President there is no legislation demanded in order to 
afford relief to the country save and except this iniquitous tariff 
law. Financial legislation is not necessary. No more money is 
needed. The condition of the people throughout the land can not 
beimproved by them, except by further exaction for the Treasury 
and by la heavier burdens upon them.  Allother interests 
are to be neglected, and higher taxes are to be imposed and col- 
lected. Those who bear the present onerous burdens of govern- 
ment areto betaxed into prosperity. Mr. Chairman, the Demo- 
cratic p through its representatives, welcomes the issue as 
presented. They ap from the judgment here to the broader 
and more patriotic forum, the people, with supreme confidence 
that the unrighteous and unholy verdict you are about to render 
will be reversed, and that you will be dismissed from the high 

1 8 TES occupy, and they will know you no more forever. 
plause, 

Mr. Chairman, a good deal has been said by gentlemen on both 
sides of the Chamber about conditions in the South, and the ben- 
efits it is alleged will come to that section of our country by rea- 
son of pei 1 tg x tariff. I speak for myself and many others 
whose sentiments I know well, and do here affirm that we do not 
ask for the protection of a high tariff. The reasons are obvious, 
and are y made apparent to all. The God of nature, in his be- 
neficence, has given our section more protection and better pro- 
tection than any high tariff devised by human hands will afford. 
We have cheap Bey cheap iron, cheap land, cheap labor, an un- 
surpassed climate, a fertile soil which produces everything man 
or beast can consume, all of which things taken together give us 
a large m cent of benefit or advantage over any and all compet- 
itors. a high tariff is forced upon us, that per cent of adyan- 
tage places us still fartherin the lead. If the tariff is reduced, on 
the like principle we will lead. If it be taken off entirely, we will 
rejoice, for we can then outstrip all competitors and all sections. 
Instead of loud shouting and the display of great vehemence over 
the alleged benefits of a high protective tariff, we ask for finan- 
cial relief, for better banking facilities, for more money, so that 
better times will come to us, and we of the South can and will 
fight the battle for prosperity, and will reap the reward which 
will surely come to an industrious and frugal people. [Applause.] 


hey do, it will cease to 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R.379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age tho industries of tho United States. 

Mr. FOWLER of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CSAIRMAN: During the discussion of this measure I have 
been more deeply impressed than ever that the relation of revenue 
to our present crisis is of comparatively slight importance. 

The second object of the measure will be more far-reaching in 
its effects if its purposes are attained by its passage. 

Nor will the mere coincidence of the gradual revival of business 
with its passage be any guaranty that those who assume that our 
real difficulty is lack of revenue are correct in their conclusion. 
For it is more than likely that in the near future we shall see suffi- 
cient money coming into the Treasury to pay our current expenses, 
and yet our gold reserve insufficient to cover the balance of trade 
against us. 

But this fact of itself would not be so serious a matter did it not 
involve every enterprise and personal transaction from one end of 
the country to the other. , therefore, this dire calamity can 
come upon us, even though our revenues are sufficient to cover our 
expenses, it is evident we have not yet solved the difficulty, and 
must look deeper and farther. 

Deeply impressed as I am with the gravity of the situation, 
while I earthly approve of any effort that will tend to better our 
condition, I can not admit by ay lenp even that the present 
measure will more than procrastinate the evil day, possibly the 
day of national repudiation, certainly a day of panic, ruin, and de- 
struction of values surpassing anything men now living have 
ever witnessed. 

With these convictions I deem this occasion the most opportune 
for a discussion of those questions which, in my judgment, must 
be settled before we can confidently look for anything like a gen- 
eral and permanent gel ae 

First. Our finances should be readjusted. 

Second. Our currency should be reformed. 

With permission, I shall insert in the RECORD a measure intro- 
duced at this session proposing certain amendments to our national- 
bank act with the view of taking the United States out of the 
banking business, refunding the national debt, reforming the cur- 
rency, insuring depositors, improving and extending our banking 
system, and providing funds in case of a deficit. 

[Fifty-fifth Congress, first session.] 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, March 15, 1897. 


Mr. FOWLER of New Jersey introduced the 1 bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed: 


A bill (H. R. 50) to amend the national-bank act, take the 
United States Government out of the banking business, 
refund the national debt, reform the currency, insure de- 
positors, improve and extend our banking system, and to 

provide funds in case of a deficit. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of A id 
sentatives of the United States of America in B 
qoe ae led, 'That there s be, and there is 

ereby, created and established a Department of Department 
Finance, which shall have entire and exclusive con- nos. 
trol and supervision of all national banks, their 
right to take out secured circulation and issue their 


notes. 

Sec, 2, That there shall be three ministers of „Ministers of 

finance, who shall take the place of the Comptroller 222nce. 
of the Currency and constitute a board of finance; 
and said board of finance shall conduct the said 
Department of Finance. That said ministers of 
finance shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and the 
term of office shall be for a period of twelve years 
at a salary of ten thousand dollars per annum; an 
said ministers shall be removed only by and with 
the consent of the Senate for cause stated in writing. 
That the term of the first three ministers shall be 
for twelve, eight, and four years, respectively. The 
minister appointed for twelve years, and his succes- 
sors, shall be known as irst Minister of Finance, 
and he shall preside at al! meetings of the board of 
finance; and the remaining two ministers shall be 
known as Associate Ministers of Finance. 
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. 8. Tha itional bank doing busi- Wh 
SEC. 3. t any natio now doing busi 0 


ness, or any other financial institution doing a simi- ? 
lar business, or any number of persons may, in ac- 
cordance with existing law, so far as the same is 
consistent with this act, organize upon the following 
terms and conditions: 


If any corporation or association of persons de- How bank 
scribed as aforesaid shall deposit with the United shall organize. 


States Government any of the United States bonds 
now outstanding, or any that may be hereafter 
issued which, attheirstated value as herein set forth, 
(a) shall be equal to the required amount of circula- 
tion in the respective cases specified, (b) the United 
States Government shall issue to said corporation, 
in lieu of said bonds so deposited, United States 
Government bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
two per centum annum, (c) equal in amount to 
the value thereof, both puo and interest of said 
new bonds being payable in gold coin, and to have 
the like qualities, privilezes, and exemptions pro- 
vided by the act approved January fourteenth 
eighteen hundred and seventy-five, entitled An act 
to provide for the 3 of specie payments;“ 
and said new bonds shall the be y lose 
with the United States eee and circulation 
known as United States Government bond notes 
shall be issued to said corporation in an amount 
equal to the new bonds so deporta said United 
States Government bond notes being in denomina- 
tions of ten dollars or multiples thereof. 


prices, to wit: 
È ; 
— 11 
48, 
— n 
6s, 

1 
is 10 
45 108 
4s 102 


may 


Price at which 
Government bonds VIL or hep 


take Amount of 
Btates 


overnment 
ond notes 


vely. 
All banks o ized under this act shall 
out for issue United States Government bond notes Hone 
y garden to their respective tal as follows: 5 
of one million banksshalltake 


banks having a paid-up capi 
dollars and over shall t 
thousand dollars of such notes; all banks having a 

aid-up capital of two hundred thousand dollars and 

ess than one million dollars, shall take for issue an 
amount of United States Government bond notes 
equal to one-half of their Hug tiled capitals; but no 
one of said banks shall take for issue less than two 
hundred thousand dollars of said notes; all banks 
having less than two hundred thousand dollars of 
paid-up capital shall take for issue an amount of 
said United States Government bond notes equal to 
their deae capitals, and each bank pay 
into the United States Treasury one-fourth of one 
yr centum per annum upon the notes 80 taken out 

or issue as a of the fund to be created and 
known as ''United States National-bank Note 
Redemption Fund." 

(c) The first one hundred million of said two 
centum bonds that are issued in foro 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and forty-five. 

The second one hundred million of said two per 
centum bonds that are issued in exchange for other 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and forty. 

The third one hundred million of said two per 
centum bonds that are issued in exchange for other 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and thirty-five. 

The fourth one hundred million of said two ,PE 
centum bonds that are issued in exchange for other 

: United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and thirty. 

The fifth one hundred million of said two 
centum bonds that are issued in exchange for other 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and twenty-five. 


take for issue five hundred out. 


Tax to be paid. 


T Bonds, when 
er due. 


The sixth one hundred million of said two 
centum bonds that are issued in exchange for o 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and m 

The seventh one hundred million of said two 
centum bonds that are issued in exchange for other 
United States bonds shall become due in nineteen 
hundred and fifteen. 

The two per centum bonds that are issued in ex- 
change for the balance of the United States bonds 
then outstanding shall become due in nineteen hun- 
dred and ten. 

That the amount of United States Government 
bond notes which the banks organized under this 
act are required to take out for issue may be grad- 
ually reduced and retired as follows: Twenty-five 

r centum thereof may be retired in nineteen hun- 

d and ten, twenty-live per centum in nineteen 
hundred and fifteen, twenty-five per centum in nine- 
teen hundred and twenty, and the remaining twenty- 
a percentum in nineteen hundred and twenty- 


ve. 
All other holders of United States Government Ali bondhold- 


bonds are hereby authorized and entitled to ex-? 


rs may ex. 


change the same at any time prior to January first, Far uen pad 


eighteen hundred and ninety-nine, for the said new bo: 


two per centum United States Government bonds 
upon the income basis hereinbefore set forth. 


nds, 


SEC. 4. That said United States Government bond Legal tender 
notes shall be a legal tender between all national between banks. 


so t at the bank of i 
presen or payment a of issue. 
SEO. 5. That at the same time that said corpora- 


be redeemed in gold coin when 


Exchange of 


tion, if located in a reserve city, shall deposit United notes for gold 
States Government bonds as aforesaid it shall also $24, Sürer by 
deposit with the United States Government United serve cities. 


States legal-tender notes or gold certificates, or bo 
of such an amount that it, together with the gold sai 
corporation has on hand, will equal fifteen per centum 
of its d. its; and the United States Government 
shall deliver to said tion gold coin in lieu of 
said legal-tender notes and said gold certificates. 
Said corporation shall also deposit at the same timo 
with the United States Government United States 
Treasury notes or United States silver certificates, 
at the option of said ministers, or both, which, with 
the silver coin then held by said corporation, shall 
amount to ten per centum of its deposits, and the 
United States Government shall deliver to said corpo- 
ration in lieu thereof silver coin of an n — amount; 
andsaid legal-tender notes, gold certificates, 
notes, and silver certificates shall be thereupon can- 
celed. Said corporation shall thereafter keep as a 
reserve twenty-five per centum of its deposits in the 
following kinds of money: At least pc * centum 
of said reserve shall be in gold coin, and the remain - 
forty per centum of said reserve may be in silver 

coin or United States Government bond notes: Pro- 
vided, however, That in lieu of one-half of such re- 
serve cash on deposit, subject to check, may be held 
in reserve cities. 

Sec. 6. That at the same time that said corpora- 


Exchange 
tion, if located outside a reserve city, shall deposit none EM 
United States Government bonds as aforesaid, it Ad, Süver bY 


shall also deposit with the United States Gov: 
ment United States legal-tender notes, or gold cer- 
tificates, or both, of such an amount that it, er 
with the gold coin said corporation has on hand, 
will Au us nine per centum of its deposits; and the 
United States Government shall deliver to said cor- 
poration gold coin in lieu of said legal-tender notes 
and said gold certificates. Said corporation shall 
also deposit at the same time with the United States 
Government United States Treasury notes or United 
Btates silver certificates, at the option of said min- 
isters, or both, which, with the silver coin then held 
by said corporation, shall amount to six per centum 
of its deposits, and the United States Government 
Shall deliver to said corporation in lieu thereof sil- 
ver coin of an equal amount; and said legal-tender 
notes, gold certificates, Treasury notes, and silver 
certificates shall be thereupon canceled. Said cor- 
poration shall thereafter k as a reserve fifteen 
per centum of its deposits in following kinds of 
oec dd At least sixty per centum of said reserve 
shall be in gold coin, and the remaining forty per 
centum of said reserye may be in silver coin, or 


ern- reserve cities. 
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¿United States Government bond notes: Provided, 
‘however, That in lieu of one-half of such reserve 

leash on deposit, subject to check, may be held in 

lreserve cities. 

Sec. 7. That the United States Government shall United States 

mot pay out or reissue any United States legal-tender Government 
notes or gold certificates from and after the first day 29t to pay oni 
of January, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight, but cates after 
the same when received shall be canceled and de- 1898-99. 
stroyed; and further, that the United States Gov- 
‘ernment shall not pay out, issue, or reissue any 
United States Treasury notes or silver certificates 
from and after the first day of January, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine, but the same when re- 
ceived shall be canceled and destroyed. 

Src. 8. That any corporation organized under this May issue 
act may, with the permission and under the super- ne against 
vision and control of the board of finance, issue its 
own circulation, which shall be furnished by the 
United States Government and be known as United 
States national-bank notes, Said United States 
‘national-bank notes shall be issued in denominations 
of ten dollars and multiples thereof, and shall be a 
firstlien upon the assets of the bank issuing the 
same, and also upon the liability of the stockhold- 
ers, and may be issued only in the following man- 
ner and upon the following conditions: 

First. Every bank issuing United States national- Reserve of 
bank notes shall at all times maintain against the — 8 
amount of such notes outstanding a reserve corre- against assets. 
sponding to that "po against its deposits. 

Second. Any bank that shall have complied with Notes against 
this law may, with the consent and under the super- assets, how is- 
vision and control of the board of finance, issue an sued. 

ount of United States national-bank notes equal 

twenty centum or one-fifth of its paid-up and 
unimpaired capital, and shall pay upon such an 
‘amount thereof as may be outstanding at any time 
‘a tax at the rate of one per centum per annum. 

Third. Said bank may issue a second amount of 
such notes equal to twenty per centum or one-fifth 
of its paid-up and unimpaired capital, and shall pay 

pon such an amount thereof as may be outstand- 
g at any time a tax at the rate of two per centum 


annum, 

Fifth. Said bank may issue a fourth amount of 

otes equal to twenty per centum of its 8 
8 and shall pay upon such an 
amount thereof as may be outstanding at any time 
2 tax at the rate of six per centum per annum. 

Sixth. Said bank may issue a fifth amount of notes, 
equal to twenty per centum or one-fifth of its paid- 
up and unimpaired capital, and shall pay upon such 
an amount thereof as may be outstanding at any 
time a tax at the rate of eight per centum per 


annum. 

Seventh. If the amount of United States national- 

pene notes issued by any bank shall exceed at x 

e the paid-up and unimpaired capital of sai 
bank, a tax attherateof ten per centum per annum 
shall be paid by said bank on such excess. 

Eighth. That said ministers of finance are hereby Suspension of 
authorized and em to suspend one-half of tax upon notes. 
said tax upon any one or all of the said several issues 
of United States national-bank notes at any timo 
after nineteen hundred and ten, and at any time 
after nineteen hundred and twenty said ministers of 
finance are further authorized and empowered to 
suspend any portion of the tax then remaining except 
the ten per centum tax referred to in paragraph 
geven. 

Seo. 9. That all taxes so paid to the Government Reaempti 
upon said United States Government bond notes and fund, — need. 
said United States national-bank notes shall consti- 

te and be known as the United States National- 

ank Note Redemption Fund," and be held exclu- 
sively for the redemption, first, of the United Sta: 
Government bond notes; second, for the Uni 
Btates national-bank notes in the event of the liqui- 
dation of any bank o under this law: . 
d, however, That when said Morc cre Fund" p of 
phall exceed five per centum of both the United States over b per oend. 
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Government bond notes and the United States 
national-bank notes such excess shall belong to the 
United States Government and may be used by it to 
defray its general expenses. 

SEC. 10. That the board of finance shall divide the gjearing- 
United States into clearing-house districts, and each house 
bank organized under this act shall belong distinct- how formed. 
ively to some one district, and the number of such pelong muss 
district shall be plainly and prominently printed district. 
upon the said United States national-bank notes is- 
suedbythebankslocatedtherein. "Theseveralbanks 
of each district, i ie receiving United States na- Notesmustbe 
tional-bank notes mv to any other district, returned to 
shall forward the same to a bank in a clearing-house district. 
city, which shall return them to the district to which 
they ug em 

Sz. 11. tthesaid United Statesnational-bank Legal tender 
notes shall be a legal tender at par between all na- between banks. 
tional banks, and the same 8 be redeemed upon 
presentation at the bank of issue in gold coin, or at 
the option of the bank of issue forty per centum 
thereof may be redeemed in United States Govern- 
ment bond notes. 

Src. 12. That each bank organized under this act Banks outside 
and doing business outside of a clearing-house city must h clear 
shall select some national bank in the clesring-honae 3 
city of its own district through which it shall re- ing: house city. 
deem its United States national-bank notes in gold 
coin, or at the option of said redemption bank forty 
por centum thereof may be redeemed in United 

tates Government bond notes, and for said purpose 
shall keep on deposit with said bank a reserve of 
five per centum of the amount at any time outstand- 
ing, and said five centum may be considered a 
part of its req reserve. 

Sec. 13. First. That in cities with less than two Banks with 
thousand population banks may be organized under $20.00 author- 
this act with a capital of twenty thousand dollars 
or any greater amount in multiples of five thousand 
dollars; but no bank shall be 1 in any re- 
serve city with a less capital than one hundred 
thousand d 

Second. That under such regulations and restric- Br ta ches 
tions as shall be established by the said ministers of may |! estab- 
finance, national banks organized under this act 
may establish branch banks by and with the con- 
sent of said ministers, such branch banks to have 
the right to receive deposits, make loans, grant dis- 
counts, and buy and sell exchange, but in no case 
to be permitted to issue circulating notes other than 
those of the parent bank. It shall in all respects be 
considered as a part of the parent bank, and in each 
case where such branches are maintained the min- 
isters of finance shall receive in the reports of th 
central bank a statement, properly sworn to an 
attested, of the condition of its branches. 

Said ministers of finance shall also have the right 
of separate and independent examinations, and they 
may, whenever they deem it necessary, require, be- 
fore granting the right to any bankto maintain 
branches, that the paid-up capital stock of such bank 
be increased to an amount to be fixed by them. 

Seo. 14. First. That in the event of the liquida- United Stai 
tion of any national bank organized under this act the Gov ernme 
United States Government shall redeem, upon pres- note ee 
entation, after notice given as herein Galore) any 
of said United States Government bond notesor said 
United States national-bank notes, reimbursing itself 
for the full amount thereof out of the assets of said 
bank, and distribute the 1 assets among the 
depositors and all others having claims in the same 
männer as now provided by law. 

Second. That from the time of the suspension of Notes to bear 
said bank up to the date set by said ministers of 
finance for the redemption of said United States 
national-bank notes, they shall bear interest at the 
rate of five per centum per annum. Such notice shall 
be given in some newspaper printed in the clearing- 
house city where said notes werecleared; but noth- 
ing herein contained shall be construed to im 
any liability upon the Government of the United 
States, or any of its representatives, beyond the 
amount available from time to time out of said 
sr United States National-bank Note Redemption 


SEO. 15. First. That any bank o under, Banks, mer 
this act wAY at any time after nineteen hundred pear 
and five, with the consent of the ministers of finance, 
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insure its depositors against loss by paying into the 
United States Treasury one per centum upon the 
average balance of v ag of the preceding fiscal 
year, and one-half of one per centum upon the 
average annual balances thereafter until the 
amount so paid into the United States Treasury by 
said bank shall amount to five per centum of the 
average balance of said bank for the last preceding 
year, and that said ministers of finance may then 
suspend said tax forthetime being. If the deposits 
of said bank shall increase, or for any reason the 
amount of the insurance fund to the credit of said 
bank shall be less than five per centum of the de- 
sits, said ministers may reimpose said tax of one- 
alf of one per centum upon the deposits of said 
bank; and if said bank shall fail to pay such tax at 
any time after the payment of said one per centum 
the amount already ws by said bank shall be for- 
feited to the United States Government and the in- 
surance of said depositors shall thereupon cease. 

Second. That the amounts of money so received , Depositors' 
shal! constitute and b» known as the Depositors' LA 8 
insurance fund,“ and each bank shall be entitled É 
to receive interest upon the amount standing to its 
credit in said ‘*Depositors’ insurance fund,” at the 
rate of two per centum perannum, and thesame shall 
be adjusted annually on the thirtieth day of June. 

Third, DUM in SDN event of bas Mecha prot of GEM. MA 

ayment by any bank so insured of any of its lia- 
ilities as they accrue, the United States Govern- fer Pay Spo 
ment shall, within sixty days thereafter, no reor-days. 

nization then pending, pay the depositors of sach 

ank in full all their just claims, if no question has 
been raised thereto; but nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to impose any liability on the 
Government of the United States, or any of its rep- 
resentatives, beyond the amount ayailable from time 
to time out of said ** Depositors' insurance fund." 

Fourth. That the United States Government shall aped States 
thereupon reimburse itself out of the assets of said mag reimburss 
bank for any and all such moneys paid out on account itself, 
of said deposits, less the amountstanding to the credit 
of said bank in said ‘‘ Depositors’ insurance fund;” 
and the remaining assets shall be distributed amon; 

m creditors in the same manner as now provide 
y law. 

Sec. 16. That all moneys received by the United Guarantee 
States Government on account of the tax upon rengs Bow te 
United States Government bond notes and United 
States national-bank notes, or on account of the 
taxes paid to insure depositors against loss, may be 
invested in the following classes of securities, and 
no others: First, United States Government bonds 
or United States certificates of indebtedness; second, 
the bonds of any State which has not defaulted in 
the payment of either principal or interest of any of 
its indebtedness for twenty years just preceding such 
investment; third, the bonds of any city in the United 
States having a population of more than one hun- 
dred thousand, and which has not defaulted in the 

ayment of either principal or interest of any of its 
indebtedness for twenty years just preceding such 
investment. 

Sec. 17. That for the purpose of carrying this act, Means minis- 
into effect and enabling the banks organized here- ters have nt 
under to maintain their required reserves, and for act into effect. 
the purpose of equalizing and adjusting the relative 
use of gold and silver in the United States, the min- 
isters of finance are hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to sell and dispose of any of said new two per 
centum bonds at par for gold coin, or to exchan 
the same for any of the legal-tender money of the 
United States at par; the bonds so sold or exchanged 
to be issued in denominations of twenty-five dollars, 
or multiples thereof, at the option of the buyer, and 
to become due and payable in nineteen hun and 
fifty; and the said ministers, for the same purpose 
(with the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury), are also authorized andempowered toexchange 
from time to time go!d bullion or gold coin for sil- 
ver bullion or silver coin. and silver bullion or silver 
coin for gold bullion or gold coin. 

Sec. 18. That the loans and discounts of any bank Loans to ofi- 
organized under this act granted to its executive offi- 8 and em- 
cers or employ pes shall in no case, directly or indi- P*°Y°* 
rectly, exc ten per centum of the capital, and 
the same shall be secured by proper collateral, or by 


an additional signature or signatures of financially 


rsons to the notes taken, and that the 
n the written 3 of a 
of directors and a separate 


responsible 
same be made only u 
majority of the boar 
record thereof kept. : 

Sec. 19. That no loan shall be made to a director Loans to di- 
not an executive officer of the bank except either rectors must be 
upon a deposit of good and sufficient collateral se- Tur oF oy 
curity, or upon a note given therefor, bearing, in board. 
addition to such director’s own name, the signature 
or signatures of one or more financially responsible 
persons, or unless a resolution has been passed b 
the board of directors and signed upon the recor 
by at least a two-thirds majority thereof giving to 
such director a line of credit covering any advances 
to be made to him. 

Sec, 20. That any president, vice-president, cash- Penalty for 
ier, assistant cashier, or employee of any bank or- breaking law by 
83 under this act whos be convicted of un- 

wfully borrowing or using any of the funds of the 
bank with which they are connected shall be im- 
prisoned for ten years, and any officer of any such 
national bank at the time of its failure shall be in- 
eligible to any official position in any national bank 
thereafter. 

Sec. 21. That it shall be unlawful for any national, Not toengage 
bank to engage in the promotion of any enterprise, in specula! 
or to loan the funds of the bank upon the bonds or 
securities of incomplete and partially developed proj- 
ects of any kind, such as partially constructed rail- 
roads, street-car lines, electric-light, gas, water, min- 
ing, manufacturing, or irrigation plants, 

Sec. 22. That upon a day in each year to be desig- Directors 
nated by said ministers of finance, the directors of must examine, 
the national banks shall be, and are hereby, required 
to make an examination of the affairs of the bank 
with which they are connected, and submit their re- 

rt thereon upon blanks furnished by said minis- 

rs, and said report shall be signed by at least three- 
fourths of said directors. 

SEC. 23. That the assistant cashier.in theabsence Assistant 
of the cashier, or on account of his inability, shall cashier may 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to sign the cir. isn notes. 
culating notes of the bank, and sign and make oath 
or affirmation to the reports called for by said min- 
isters of finance showing the condition of the bank 
with which he is connected, and such oath or affir- „eff be 
mation and all others required of bank officers may Pepe 
be administered by any notary public or commis- 
sioner of deeds, 

Sec. 24. That the clearing houses of the ive, Clearing- 
districts shall act under charters granted by the e prie 
United States Government, running for fifty yearsby Govern- 
and authorizing them to effect clearances between ment. 
banks and to do other business for and between 
banks, in accordance with such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by said ministers of 
finance from time to time. 

Sec. 25. That to provide for any temporary defi- Deficiency 
ciency now existing in the Treasury of the United in revenues 
States, or which may hereafter occur, the Secretary vided 1 5 r 4 58 
of the Treasury is hereby authorized, at his discre- sale of bonds. 
tion, to issue certificates of indebtedness of the 
United States, payable in from one to five years 
after their date, to the bearer, in gold coin, of the 
denomination of twenty-five dollars, or multiples 
thereof, with annual coupons for interest at a rate 
not to exceed three per centum per annum, and to 
sell and dispose of the same for not less than an 
equal amount of gold coin at the Treasury Depart- 
ment and at the subtreasuries and designated de- 
positories of the United States and at such post- 
offices as he may select, And such certificates shall 
have the like qualities, privileges, and exemptions 
pore in the resumption act (approved January 

ourteenth, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, en- 
titled **An act to poro. for the resumption of 
specie payments ") for the bonds therein authorized. 
And the proceeds thereof shall be used for the pur- 
prescribed in this section and for no other. 

Src. 26. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 

with the foregoing shall be, and the same are hereby, 


repealed. 

Tue measure which I now submit for your consideration is but 
an elaboration and redraft of my former bill, H, R. 6442, and my 
remarks will only be an extension of what I said before the com- 
mittee on March 23, 1896, 
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IMPORTANCE OF A CORRECT UNDERSTANDING. 

It will be comparatively useless to attempt to deal with the 
financial question unless the evils from which we are suffering 
are clearly understood. 

As well might the physician attempt to treat a patient without 
diagnosing his case. It is generally admitted now, I think, that 
treatment is comparatively easy if you have discovered the cause 
and thoroughly understand the disease. ; 

As the treatment of any case depends upon the diagnosis, and as 
treatment must diverge as opmion with regard to the difficulty 
diverges, our first effort should be to find as many causes of our 
trouble as possible upon which we can all agree, so that we can 
proceed along well-established and well-recognized lines of treat- 
ment. 

In the first place, I think all ee that our deplorable condition 
is due toanorganic weakness and a functional malady often reach- 
ing an acute form, and that during the past three years our con- 
dition has been chronically acute. Our trouble involves both our 
national finances and the currency system of our banking institu- 
tions. We may administer a few sugar-coated flour or dough 
pills, like increasing the circulation to par of the bonds and 
allowing banks to organize with smaller capital in out-of-the- 
way places, and thereby allay the apprehensions for the afternoon; 
but unless we actually remove the organic difficulty on the one 
hand with an unequivocal measure of value, and reenforce the 
blood by infusing into the currency arteries the moyan and 
elasticity of our vast but rapidly exchanging wealth, old 
malady will ever return in more and more malignant form, prey 
upon an ever-weakening constitution, produce greater and greater 
anæmia, and end in disorder and ruin. 

FUNDAMENTAL TROUBLE. 

Let us inquire first, then, what the organic or constitutional 
weakness is. It began by the Government issuing its first paper 
money, possibly of necessity, but foolishly kept in circulation long 
after the necessity, if any ever existed, had disappeared; and it is 
no guaranty of wisdom ery etd because the Supreme Court has 
decided that Congress could make nothing but a piece of paper, 
that was always being redeemed and yet is never retired, a legal 
tender. There are a great many things that Congress can do and 
does do that are supremely and superbly foolish, and conspicuous 
among its acts of this character wasthe act perpetuating the exist- 
ence of the greenback long after its purposes, if born of necessity, 
had been served. If a small portion of the money that was used 
an paying off the Government bonds which could not annoy us 

been applied in liquidating our demand obligations, we would 
have been saved an immense amount of financial trouble, and a 
vast amount of interest, too, before we have finished the green- 
back chapter. But we were not satisfied even with getting $346,- 
000,000 for nothing throughout eternity, so we started out upon 
the silver scent; and while we were cunning enough in the act of 
1878 to hide behind the coined dollar deposited, we had the hardi- 
hood in 1890 of increasing our demand obligations at the astound- 
ing rate of $50,000,000 a year, with no way of meeting them ex- 
cept the taxing power of the Government. We did not even 
assure the people and the world of our good faith by putting up a 
redemption fund corresponding with that lodged against the 
greenbacks. 

CREDIT STRAINED. 


What happened? We soon found that technically we had, in- 
cluding the national-bank notes, about $1,000,000,000 of demand 
obligations out, and only the same $100,000,000 we thought neces- 
sary to protect the $346,000,000 greenbacks, when, in fact, we 
ought to have had at least $300,000,000 of gold under the cireum- 
stances. 

DISTRUSTED BY ALL. 

All classes of our people, to say nothing of the business men, 
and particularly the bankers, were looking each other m Ti- 
ously in the face and inquiring whetherit might not be well to hide 
away same gold. The foreign broker, wanting to appear conserva- 
tive and protect his client, and of course get another commission 
on an exchange of securities, advised extreme caution, pointing 
out that it would be impossible for the United States to maintain 
the gold standard, and that it was in a position, in fact, to slide 
from under when the crash came. 

What has been the result? The American people of every class 
have been hoarding gold, while the foreigners have been with- 
drawing their investments, and, what is quite as bad for an unde- 
veloped country, withholding their money from us. 

OUR DEMAND OBLIGATIONS REQUIRE SALE OF BONDS. 

The large outstanding demand obligations of the Government 
enable those who want gold at home or abroad to force the Goy- 
ernment to go on forever paying these greenback and silver de- 
mands over and over again, and yet they may never be retired. 
The only remedy left to the Government under the present cir- 
cumstances is to sell bonds in advance and corner the $500,000,000 
greenbacks and Treasury notes, about which there is no possible 
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doubt as to what the Government has got to do, and then wait for 
a test case of a silver certificate, which must result in the same 
conclusion and the Treasury be confronted with $335,000,000 more 
of demand obligations, while the Government, which the unthink- 
ing call the richest in the world, in this very connection finds 
itself without any of those resources of a bank to meet its debts 
and literally stripped of every means of defense except its power 
to ao people. Was there ever a more pitiable spectacle in the 
wor A 

From the foregoing we have discovered some of the disastrous 
effects growing out of our organic difficulties. 

We have observed: 

First. That on account of doubt gold constantly left the Treas- 
ury and the country. 

Second. That our people nursed their gold, and the United 
States Treasury was compelled to furnish all the gold that was 
wanted for any purpose whatever, without having any resource 
except the power to tax the people, and yet must continue an un- 
limited amount of the paying business of a bank. 

How shall we meet the first difficulty and prevent a stream 
of gold from flowing out of the country and stop the drain on 
the by our own people? 

There is and will be but one permanent cure, and that is an un- 
equivocal measure of yalue approved and adopted by all the lead- 
ing commercial nations of the world, and determined by all human 
experience to be best suited for settling the balances of trade. 

EXPLICIT TERMS IMPERATIVE. 

So long as political parties straddle, and so Long a6 it is possible 
for members of Congress to declare that the bonds of the United 
States are in terms payable in silver as well as gold, and so long 
as one branch of Congress or the other shows its disposition by a 
vote to take advantage of the word “coin,” so long will a most 
expensive, indeed possibly a rninous, doubt hang over this country. 

COMMON HONESTY A NECESSITY. 


Of those who declare that we are on a gold basis and are going 
to pay our gas in gold I would like to inquire, Why do 
we not put it in black and white and save this country millions in 
interest every year, and secure hundreds of millions for invest- 
ments to develop our vast resources? For there is no country on 
the face of the earth with our citizenship, civilization, well-estab- 
lished laws, and natural resources (which are the magnets that 
determine where capital goes), and therefore so assuring to capital, 
as our own, if the measure of value were only unalterably fixed. 

How shall we overcome the second difficulty, that has made this 
pe country ridiculous and may render it financially impotent 

cause the people demand that this debt-doubling process shall 
cease, little dreaming of the co uences that must ensue? If 
we would escape the incomprehensible trouble in either event, we 
must cease the anomalous position of filling all the paying func- 
tions of a bank without any of its natural resources. : 

Ads other words, the two remedies for our organic difficulty are 
these: 
FUND THE DEBT. 

First. Refund our national debt in long-time 2 per cent gold 
bonds, furnishing a basis of circulation for our national banks and 
thereby giving to the people a money redeemable in gold over the 
counter of the bank of issue, thus utterly destroying the gold- 
hoarding habit at home, and dissipating the last vestige of doubt 
and fear abroad, 

RETIRE ALL DEMAND OBLIGATIONS. 

Second. Get the Government out of the banking business by 
converting the greenbacks and Treas notes into metal reserves 
of the national banks, and send the silver dollars whirling into 
the tills of our merchants and over the counters of our banks. 

NATIONAL CREDIT ALWAYS SAFE. 

This done, the credit of the nation can not be threatened in times 
of peace and ought to be maintained unimpaired in times of war. 
Its business would then be just what that of New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco is—the collection of money for the payment of 
current expenses—and every dollar of the $625,000,000 of gold in 
the United States would be free money, and would be taken from 
the safe-deposit boxes, drawers, and stockings and turned into the 
channels of commerce. 

OUR TROUBLE NOT LACK OF REVENUE. 

So far as I have been able to discover, thereis but one other view 
entertained with regard to our organic weakness, and that has 
been entertained by my fellow-Republicans—indeed, originated 
with them—but which is far more political than philosophical, and 
which will not stand the test of fact established by investigation. 

Beginning with President Arthur, we were warned continuall 
of the danger that would grow out of expanding our demand obli- 
gations, and all recognized economic writers pointed out the dan- 
gerlong before President Harrison left his office. Even before 
there had been a deficiency, Secretary Foster was panic-stricken 
and the Republican Administration had prepared and was ready 
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kdo sp aa of bonds for no other purpose than to build up 
e credit of the nation by increasing the reserve. 

I think it will not be denied by veg who will take the trouble 
ito study the changes from 1878 to 1 that had the Government 
ees A 1878 to cover the depreciation of the silver coined with a 

oper reserve of gold and continued that policy down to 1890 and 

ough all the operations of the Sherman Act to 1893, gradually 
increasing the reserve up to about $300,000,000, there would have 
been no apprehension with regard to the ability of the Government 
to meet its demand obligations, even though it was cómpelled to 
sell $150,000,000 of bonds to cover the deficit growing out of the lack 
‘of revenue. 

If this be true, then it is clear that it was simply the expanded 
credit and not the lack of revenue. 

After much honest and earnest investigation on my own part, 
Iam satisfied that the lack of revenue has been in no sense the 
‘cause of the trouble, although I am of the opinion that it has 
served to scrape the scab off a most angry, violent, malignant, and 
festering sore and kept it a running one. The real trouble wasin 

lack of that prudence on the part of the Government that a good 


banker usually exercises in increasing his reserves as his demand | p 


obligations expand. 
LARGE GOVERNMENT RESERVE UNWISE. 
But what a frightful waste this prudent policy would have in- 
volved, the locking up of $300,000,000 of money for no other pur- 
than the safe conduct of a most unwise and foolish vs cy. 
Kor would the popular will of the country remain silent while so 
vast à sum was being withdrawn from the channels of trade and 
ihe currency correspondingly contracted. This inherent or con- 
stitutional evil from either point of view was to breed discontent 
'and disaster. 
While discussing this fundamental difficulty, it may be well to 
allude to the objection, that has been to the gold cure here 
proposed, on the part of the so-called bimetallist, but the more 
accurately described silver monometallist, and that is an inter- 
mational bimetallic arrangement. 
A WORD TO BIMETALLISTS. 
To these so-called bimetallists I think we may 5 


¡that so far as the public sentiment of this country goes two gs 
‘have been established beyond all peradventure: 

First. That the American e are unalterably opposed to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. 


Second. That if this country hopes to secure an international 
arrangement for the free coinage of silver at any ratio, they will 
be far more successful in their endeavor to do so if they place 

emselves squarel upia the gold standard, ee Bai all the 
rest of the world there is absolutely no ibility of this 
country adopting the free coi of silver while the other great 
commercial nations of the earth take all the gold and leave us 
nothing but silver. The way to reason with the selfishness of 
"nations is to exercise the power of compulsion, and the mere 
[ ibility that this great country may in some moment of aber- 

tion adopt the free-coinage f: stands in the way and will 
do more to defeat an international arrangement than all other 
'eauses combined. 
USE OF METAL SALUTARY. 

Then there is another class, who would sacrifice everything to 

nvenience, instead of all convenience to principle, and who urge 

e inconvenience of using metal instead of paper money, when, 
as a matter of fact, the salutary effect of having the metal among 
'our people offsets it tenfold. Among these are even those who 
"would not propose to have anything but good paper money, and 
yet urge the inconsequential consideration of convenience while a 
‘great principle is involved, even the credit of the nation. The 
‘question of convenience can only be considered after the problem 
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been solved upon sound economic principles. 
Ha inted out what seems to me to be the organic disor- 
ders, and dissipated the erroneous diagnosis of those who claim 


that all our woe is due to lack of revenue, and ha pointed out 
that the very objection of the theoretical bimetallist is really his 
best if indeed not his only hope of success in seour ag an interna- 
‘tional arrangement, and having brushed away the dewy sugges- 
tion of convenience, I think we have clearly discerned the true 
anic weaknesses from which we are suffering. 

ese being the fundamental difficulties, there can be no ques- 
tion about the remedies that have been suggested. 

Ass that our measure of value has been placed beyond 
the reach of cavil and forever settled, and our Government has no 
connection whatever with the currency of our country except as 
trustee, let us proceed to inquire what the functional trouble is 
affecting our monetary system. 

OUR PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM BAD. 

Iam one of those who believe that we have oneof the best bank- 

ing systems in the world in some respects, and who also believe 
t it is equally bad in others. All the superficial defects, all 
the apparent evils ; like eruptions on the human bođy, which are 
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due to disorders of the blood, are due either to too much or too 
little money to handle the commerce of this great country at any 
given time. 

Any banking system like our own, which results in a currency 

cinone city or several localities or possibly allover the United 

tates every time there is the slightest commotion in any depart- 

ment of commerce, is like an epileptic patient who goes into fits 
upon the slightest provocation. 

Everybody asks, ** What is the trouble?" And everybody who 
has taken the time and trouble to investigate the subject answers, 
The want of a sound, elastic currency.’ 

TRUTH AND PATRIOTISM, NOT TRADITION AND PREJUDICE, SHOULD CON- 
TROL OUR THOUGHTS. 

We haye reached a point in this matter that demands patriotic 
and heroic action. 

We should at once acknowledge every established fact and fol- 
low oray vein of truth wherever it may lead, if happily we may 
find a solution to this intricate problem, and save our country 
from the stress of a continual financial storm and bring back con- 
fidence in us throughout the world and secure the blessing of 

ity to our own people. 

It been with this spirit that I have pursued my study and 
indulged my thought, which has stripped me of some pet notions 
and dislod many of my preconceived ideas that were born of 
political bias or were the children of wishes growing out of y 
zeal or the inheritance of some tradition partially true or utterly 
false. And now, when I pass my country in review and contem- 
plate the stupendous losses and frightful havoc of recent years, I 
am impelled to hope that Diogenes may again appear with his 
candle and not cease his search until he has found a clear, frank, 
and honest political platform upon which the American people 
can fight this thing out, as they are longing to do. 

As in 1858 Abraham Lincoln foresaw that this Government 
could not endure half slave and half free, so now it is clear that 
the domestic prosperity and commercial supremacy of this nation 
among all the nations of the earth wait alone upon our unequivo- 
a declaration and irrevocable decision as to our measure of 
value. 

OUR PEOPLE FAVOR THE GOLD STANDARD. 

The American people, strictly honest, highly intelligent, and 
supremely brave, are in favor of the gold standard pe 
of value because all history has shown it the most stable metal, 
all Po gps d has proved it best suited for settling the balances 
of e, and all the leading commercial nations of the earth have 
approved and adopted it. And while our people are in favor of 

e use of so much paper and silver money as is consistent with 
prudence and the demands of business, they are unalterably op- 
posed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS SHOULD INFLUENCE US. 

In —e* this question we can not take the position of the 
schoolmaster, the theorist, or the dogmatist; but with a full and 

ect knowledge of our present currency, our individual bank- 

g system, the extent.of our country, and the magnitude of our 
5 we should attempt the solution of this most difficult 
problem. 

The experience of other countries, so far as they have established 
panes that are equally adapted to our condition, are valuable; 

ut we can not assume that everything that has worked well 
elsewhere will necessarily work equally well here. It is a ques- 
tion very largely of discrimination and adjustment. However, it 
is no evidence that because conditions elsewhere are very different 
from our own, that their experience is of no value to us, or tliat 
what has been well done there can not be equally well done here. 
Common sense here, almost more than anywhere else, must serve 
as a ballast to theory. Prejudice must give way to truth, and 
selfishness to principle. 

A SUDDEN CHANGE UNWISE, 

To suppose that the people of the United States will give up a 
secured currency in a day, a week, a year, or a decade even, for a 
credit currency, is a most violent presumption, even if such a thing 
were sound in principle. Again, even if they were willing to do 
so—and credit currency is sound beyond erate in prin- 
ciple—I do not believe that such a step would be wise. 

Banking is a development; it is the result of evolution; and each 
of the great commercial nations has its own system of banking 
which is still in the process of evolution. While our movement 
should be in the direction of radical changes, the movement itself 
should not be radical, so that what may be proposed may be tested 
and gradually adjusted to the vast and complicated factors in- 
volved in our commerce and banking. 

SECURED CURRENCY IS UNELASTIC. 

That any m of secured currency does lack and must lack 
all the elements of elasticity I presume no one here doubts. If, 
however, there are those who think that our system has ever 
responded and contracted as the demands of commerce required 
they have only to consult our bank-note circulation by years and 
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be convinced that it has ctically been controlled by the nor- 
mal demand of money on the one hand and the profit on the bonds 
on the other, and has often been lowest when it ought to have 
been highest, and highest when it ought to have been lowest. 
There is no pretense that it has been taken out every fall when 
the crops were to be removed and has automatically contracted 
when they were d sed of. It was $140,000,000 in 1865, $340,- 
000,000 in 1875, $301,000,000 in 1877, $352,000,000 in 1882, and 
$122,000,000 in 1890. It is now about $200,000,000. 

A TRULY ELASTIC CURRENCY WILL ALWAYS REFLECT LOCAL CONDITIONS 

AND COMMERCIAL ACTIVITY. 

No system of currency will ever have the quality of true elas- 
ticity which does not reflect commercial activity and which must 
pay a tax when it is idle; hence the normal demand throughout 
The year will be the only material factor affecting the issue. 

It will readily be seen why we have money panics somewhere 
nearly all the time and everywhere some of the time. Under a 
properly regulated system I think one may safely say there should 
never be a currency famine anywhere at any time. 

The great bulk of the money, the normal money, of any country, 
may be gold, silver, and sec currency, no one of which, nor 
‘all of which put ether, is elastic. But to properly and ade- 
quately provide for the extra demand for money to handle crops 
and manufactures, to meet the disturbed conditions in commerce 
and the flurries in finance, something more is needed and de- 
manded. 

TIE NATIONAL DEBT WILL SOON BE PAID OFF OR MUST BE FUNDED. 

Again, it is admitted that it will not be very long before the 
national debt will be paid off or much reduced. We all remem- 
ber what consternation there was throughout the whole country 
about contraction when President Harrison was paying off the 
national debt at the rate of about $100,000,000 a year during part 
of his Administration. Our system had absolutely no power of 
n Some were demanding that we have State 

ds for security; some suggested city bonds; some urged rail- 
road bonds; some sought relief in the repeal of the tax on State 
banks, while the bankers met at Baltimore and issued the plan 
bearing that name. All was confusion; all was chaos; nothi 
was done. 

Now that there has been a slight increase in our bonded indebt- 
edness, some talk as though it were to continue throughout eter- 

ity. In the light of a surplus revenue of $1,333,000,000 from 1879 

1889, such a suggestion is idle talk, for everybody knows that 

the Government were disposed to do so it could wipe out this 
entire debt in five years, and that to distribute the liquidation 
over a period of ten rs would render the burden so light as 
not to noticed. Nothing is more certain than the absolute 
necessity of some system to succeed the present one in the course 
of time, and nothing is more important than that there should be 
(e evolution in passing from one to the other and not a revolu- 
‘tion, with all its shocks, misfortunes, disasters, and ruin. 

IGNORANCE OF TERMS. 

As a preface to what I am going to say, I will venture the asser- 
tion that you can not mention the matter of credit money in any 
chance meeting of a dozen business men that some of them—in- 
deed, in most s a majority of them—will not shrug their 
shoulders and think of what the 7r remember, if per- 
mit, or what their fathers have told them about red of," t yel- 
e or some other dog money, as though they had or 
read all about all kinds of money, when, as a matter of fact, all 
or know about it is that there really was ‘‘red-dog” money, 
and that the dog died. Neither the cause nor the circumstances 
surrounding his death seem ever to have entered their minds. 

But, discarding the follies of the Iu let us inquire into our 
necessities and misfortunes with a determination of overcoming 
them, if possible. 

LOANING DEPOSITS AND LOANING BANK NOTES ARH IDENTICAL. 

As a preliminary but fundamental truth, I suppose all my lis- 

1 realize that there is not the slightest difference between a 

k which has $100,000 capital and $100,000 of deposits subject to 
check, with $75,000 of its deposits loaned out on sixty-day two- 
name paper, and $25,000 reserve, and a bank which has $100,000 
capital and $100,000 of credit notes outstanding, $75,000 of which 
having been loaned to identically the same men as In the former 
case and on the same conditions—sixty-day two-name m „With 
oer of notes turned into cash for a reserve against the $100,000 

notes. 

When there are abundant deposits there will be no notes issued 
under ordinary circumstances, but where there is little wealth in 
the form of money, but irent wealth in other forms, and much 
money needed to develop it, there notes will be issued. 

- CITY AND COUNTRY COMPARED. 

This fact can be illustrated by a comparison of the national 

e of the city of New York in 1884 having $46,000,000 of capi- 
, With all the national banks of the State Massachusetts, out- 
side of Boston, having $45,000,000 of capital In the former the 


deposits amounted to $184,000,000, and the banks' circulation was 
but $13,200,000; while in the latter the deposits were but $45,400,- 
000, and the circulation outstanding was $35,800,000—about three 
times as great. 

SUFFOLK SYSTEM. 

Again, during the operation of the Suffolk system at Boston, 
which was before Yankee menor was crystallized into millio 
and every river, stream, and rivulet was turned into a source o: 
wealth, the country banks had no deposits to speak of, and many 
of them, considering the inconvenience of travel and the slowness 
of mail, were, from our present facilities for both. 
thousands of miles away. Some of the Maine banks with an actual 
rae ee and downright honesty were, though more remote then in 
a business sense than California is now, issuing their notes and 
clearing at Boston, thus enabling the sturdy sons of that then far- 
off region to develop the great resources of that section. So it was 
with nearly all of New England; but the current redemption 
which the system enforced kept their money absolutely good. 

BANK OF FRANCE LOANS ITS NOTES. 


Allow me to call yon attention to the condition of the Bank of 
France January 1, 1895. Its capital is $36,500,000, with deposits, 
pane and private, of $163,480,000; its outstanding notes, $701,- 
40,000. Theamountof cash on hand is$636,980,000, showing that 
the bills receivable taken in for the notes issued have been paid 
SA Late nof be focgokten tet passing. ui the Jap notet 
must n org at the note issue, 
at present, of the bank is $800,000,000; but it does not seem to 
issue it and foolishly loan it just because it can doso. It will be 
observed that it had $100,000,000 still unissued. 

Again, it must be remembered that there is not one dollar of 
specific security for any part of the whole $800,000,000 issue, 
which is a legal tender so long as redemption is maintained. This 
vast issue rests upon and is protected by the bills receivable taken 
in exchange for the notes, or the proceeds of those bills receivable 
which have already been paid off. 

CREDIT CURRENCY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain, too, has her system of credit notes and metal 
method of on. The banks of England and Wales, outside 
the Bank of d, have the power to issue credit money amount- 
ing to £4,813,400, or about ,000,000. But on the ist day of 
January they had outstanding only $10,000,000, leaving credit 
money to be issued, if needed, amounting to $15,000,000. 

SCOTCH BANKS. 

The Scotch banks have an authorized issue of credit money 
amounting to $13,381,750, and on the 1st day of January had out- 
standing only $6,985,075. leaving totheir credit and unissued about 
$7,000,000, which could be put out if conditions called for it. 

IRISH BANKS. 

The Irish banks have an authorized circulation of credit money 
amounting to $31,772,470, and on the 1st day of January there 
was issued only $15,000,000, leaving to their credit and unissued 
$10,772,410. 

From these facts is it not reasonable to conclude that the same 

of caution is exercised in issuing credit notes as in loaning 
the deposits of the banks? .A careful comparison of the figures 
shows that on the 1st day of January, 1895, they had issued less 
than 50 per cent of their authorized credit circulation, which ag- 
gregates about $70,000,000. 

It must not be forgotten in this connection that we are now 
dealing with a country of vast accumulations and immense bank 
deposits. The prudence of the credit issues of Great Britain are 
certified to by the fact that in Scotland, the home of the system, 
there have never been but three bank failures worth mentioning. 

METAL EXPANSION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

In the beginning of my comment upon Great Britain I alluded 
to her system of metallic expansion. The position of the Bank of 
England is a most unique one, in that when they need more mone 
or gold in England, London ser d the clearin, oe of the worl 
it is obtained by simply raising the rate of in to a point that 
will attract gold from the money centers of the Continent, and 
against this the issuing department puts out its Bank of England 
notes. 

SUSPENSION OF THE ENGLISH BANK ACT. 

Notwithstanding the various facilities for meeti crip Jaa 
the Bank of England, owing to the fact that a was pl 
u erede A E T RED AE TS ya Ldbg 
at the time would forever end all panics, the bank suspended, as 
it is called over there, and the limit set aside October 25, 1847, 
November 12, 1857, and May 12, 1866. In Fe , 1861, and in 
May and September, 1864, the condition became critical also, while 
in 1878 the suspension of the act seemed certain for some days. By 
many it is now thought that it was a mistake to set a limit, e 
on all occasions when the emergency has arisen she has suspend 
the act and issued the requisite amount of money to meet the 
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GERMAN BANKING, 

At the formation of the German Empire, when the financial 
arrangement was being adjusted, the English act of 1844 was 
largely followed, except in this particular power of issuing credit 
money, for they had learned by experience and observation of the 
English system that there was no limit except that set by neces- 
sity when the crises recur. 


LIMIT OF ISSUE PASSED. 


No limit was fixed, but rules and restraints were established to 
keep it down toa certain point—385,000,000 marks, or about $100,- 
000,000 0f money—which was apportioned amongthe several banks, 
with the privilege of passing the limit if cash of a certain descrip- 
tion was held; but, having passed the limit of issue fixed without 
cash to cover, the only penalty was a tax of 5 per cent per annum 
upon the notes issued. This limit has several times passed 
by the smaller banks, and also by the Reichs Bank itself, the in- 
stitution representing the Empire. This happened in the case of 
the Reichs Bank in December, 1881; in September and October, 
1882; in December, 1884; in January, 1885; in December, 1886, and 
three times in the latter part of 1839. 'The overissue September 
80, 1895, was $9,200,000; October 7, 1895, was $4,100,000; Decem- 
ber 31, 1895, was $29,400,000. On some occasions the issues were 
much beyond the fixed limit, and it is now certain that in several 
instances the German community was saved from the shock of 
panic and the spasm of contraction which would have been in- 
errs if they had been acting under the English banking act 
of 1844. 

But nearer home, even at our very doors, we can find an apt 
illustration of automatic banking currency, 

CANADIAN SYSTEM. 


Canada has no mint of her own, but uses our gold pieces as her 
standard money. The Canadian system is founded upon the Scotch 
system, many of her leading citizens and most prominent bankers 
being of Scotch origin. 

The banking capital of Canada amounts to $62,196,391, or bears 
about the same proportion to their population that our banking 
capital bears to our own. 

he Canadian banks have the right to issue credit money to an 
amount equal to their paid-up and unimpaired capital, which would 
be $62,196,391. But, as a matter of fact, they have never exceeded 
$88,000,000, and the greatest expansion in any one year to move the 
crops was $7,000,000, while January 1, 1896, it was only $32,565,179, 
about one-half the limit. 

Each of the banks is interested in getting out its own money, 
and therefore is equally interested in keeping the current of re- 
demption running strongly all the time over the counters of all 
the other banks. 

It is a most striking fact that while we are scarcely ever out of 
a money panic, and consequently a currency famine, Canada does 
not know what either means. . 

ALL EXPERIENCE JUSTIFIES CREDIT CURRENCY. 


It would seem from all these illustrations—the Suffolk system, 
the Bank of France, the Scotch banks, the Irish banks, the Eng- 
lish banks, the German banks, and the Canadian banks—we may 
fairly conclude that credit currency is as as any in the world, 
and, indeed, in case of war, when securities often go out of sight, 
it is better, because resting upon sixty-day bills receivable, which 
are almost certain of payment without delay or loss, at least a very 
great portion of them. 

ARE WE AN INFERIOR PEOPLE? 


To the man whose oe) is—and this is the only answer to this 
array of evidence—the plan may work well in all the rest of the 
world but would not do for us, I desire to say that such an ad- 
mission is an impeachment of our civilization; a plea of guilty to 
the charge that we are a violent people; a confession that our pru- 
dence and money-saving qualities are overshadowed by those of 
every other nation (which is not true); a declaration that we are 
unfit for self-government, and consequently self-control, which 
more than a hundred years of the most glorious history of the 
human race contradicts and rebukes. 

Would any man seriously contend that the president, cashier, or 
board of directors of a bank would be more foolish in loaning the 
notes of a bank than its deposits, when circumstances will bring 
them to its counter for redemption with the certainty and prompt- 
ness of the checks drawn Menu its deposits? 

* But," said one of the Banking and Currency Committee the 
other day, such an expansion will lead to unwise speculations 
and allits evil consequences." What bas just been said clearly 
shows there would be and could be no undue expansion of money 
calling for an immediate metal redemption any more than there 


isto-day. 
CREDIT, NOT MONEY, STARTS SPECULATIONS. 
Have you ever inquired into the subject of booms and financial 
catacl with a view of ascertaining what, if any, connection 
they have had with money—real money—money currently re- 


deemed? Have you ever thought it out to the last analysis and 
found that the increaseof money has had absolutely no connection 
with the great speculations em ARM the world during the past 


thirty years, but that every one of them has been due to our gam- 
bling instinct, encouraged by an undue expansion of credit and 
invariably long credit? 

Have you ever thought of it? There has been absolutely no 
connection between the per capita circulation in the United States 
and the various booms and consequent shrinkages. From 1865 
to 1873 oar circulation contracted from $20.57 per capita to $18.04 
per capita. In 1885 and 1893, respectively, our circulation was 
$23.02 and $23.85 per capita. 

Increased circulation had absolutely nothing to do with the 
Birmingham, Dallas, Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Duluth, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, and Los Angeles 

ulations and reactions; nor à thousand others in the United 
tates and elsewhere. 

Increased circulation had nothing to do with the Australian 
bubble, Increased circulation had nothing to do with the South 
American gambles. Increasedcirculation hád absolutely nothing 
to do with that unlimited buying of the London peer 2 from 
1886 to 1890, when you could sell almost anything from a beer 
saloon to an undiscovered continent in that market. 


NINETY-TWO PER CENT OF OUR BUSINESS IS DONE BY CHECKS AND DRAFTS. 


Now, since a system of credits in the form of checks and drafta 
rforms over 92 per cent of our work and constitutes the vital 
actor in effecting nearly all our commercial exchanges, and since 
we have discovered that all the leading commercial nations of the 
world have successfully employed credit money based upon the 
liquid wealth of commerce, and have thereby escaped the difficul- 
ties and misfortunes n ily growing out of an inelastic cur- 
rency, and since an erroneously bx pese connection between 
currently redeemed credit money and credit expansion does not 
exist, in fact that they bear no relation whatever to each other 
have we not found a remedy for our ever-recurring panics and 
currency famines? 

For these it will certainly prove a specific cure, while for our 
whole people a source of profit and advantage that can not be 
measured or comprehended because of a better distribution of the 
normal amount of our money and a natural, constant, and ade- 
quate supply at every point where it is needed to handle our prod- 
ucts or develop our resources. 

Having discovered our ills and the proper remedies, it is o 
task, taking into account every fact and condition, to draft a bi 
that will do what we have found necessary to preserve our finan- 
cial honor and conserve our commercial prosperity. 

EVILS TO BE OBVIATED. 


First. We have seen our vast national ba: interest, consist- 
ing of 3,712 institutions, with resources amounting to $9,423,029,- 
343.63, and transacting a business of more than $60,000,000,000 per 
annum, between the rising and setting of the sun, pass from ons 
political representative of one Administration to that of another 
when our banking interests, as a matter of fact, should be free o 
and unaffected by political caprice or change. 

Second. We have found that there is a possibility of doubt abo 
our measure of value, when it ought to be undoubted, eser 
unchangeable. 

Third. We have found our money hoarded by banks and indi- 
viduals and . in the financial centers, when confidence 
should take the place of fear and money seek the channels of trade. 

Fourth. We have found our Government with a bonded debt of 
8847, 362.920, bearing, mainly, 4 and 5 per cent interest, when it 
ought to be funded into a popular loan at 2 per cent as a basis of 
circulation, saving over $15,000,000 annually to our people. 

Fifth. We have found our Government bound to redeem an 
unlimited amount of obligations, with no power to meet th 
except by taxing the people, when it ought to have no deman 
obligations except current expenses. 

Sixth. We have found our Treasury warehousing $500,000,000 
of silver, coin value, when it ought to be circulating among our 


ple. 

Seventh. We have found our Government a guarantor of the 
obligations of our banks, when it should be acting only as trustee 
for the note holders. 

Eighth. We have found eight different kinds of money in cir- 
culation, when there should be but two besides gold and silver. 

Ninth. We have found a system of currency as fixed in quantity 
as the stars, never varying nec y with the mouths or the 
years according to the demand, but which may all be withdrawn 
to-morrow, if the bonds do not pay, when our currency should 
increase and decrease with the ever-varying exchan of our 
wealth. In verification of this it is well to observe that during 
those years of most wondrous development—from 1881 to 1890— 
our note issues fell from $325,000,000 to $123,000,000. 

Tenth. We have seen legitimate commerce and development 
languish because of the restraint and high rates resting upom 
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money, when it should automatically spring into activity at a 
reasonable rate of interest as the demands arise and disappear 
when the work is done. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGES WOULD PRODUCE MOST SALUTARY RESULTS. 


That all these difficulties may be obviated and these advantages 
secured without in the smallest de. disturbing public confi- 
dence, bringing the slightest shock to trade or commerce, or in 
any way affecting the finances of the Government or banking in- 
terests of the country, except to greatly simplify and immeasur- 
ably strengthen both, every frank and thou-htful man will admit 
after careful consideration. 

It has been to opi iac these objects that I have peo 
this bill which I now submit to every candid thinker without ref- 
erence to party affiliations, confident that his ju ent must at 
once approve its purposes and will, upon a thorough and exhaust- 
ive examination, adopt and advocate 1 

Appreciating the breadth and technicality of the subject, I shall 
venture to discuss each provision of the measure in its order and 
point ont its purpose and effect. 

DISCUSSION OF THE MEASURE BY SECTIONS, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House acai ar ag of the United States 
of America in assembled, That there be, and there is hereby. 
created and esta ed a department of finan which shall have entire and 
exclusive control and supervision of all nati banks, their right to take 
out secured c: tion and issue their notes. 

Sec. 2, That there shall be three ministers of finance, who shall take the 
place of the 8 of the ve aoe d and constitute a board of finance; 
and said board of finance conduct the said de ment of finance. That 
said ministers of finance shall be appointed by the ane. by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and the term of office be for a period 
of twelve years, at a of $10,000 per annum; and said ministers be 
removed only by and with the consent of the Senate for cause stated in 
writing. That the term of the first ministers shall be for twelve, eight, 
and four years, respectively. The minister appointed for twelve years, 
his successors, shall be known as first minister of finance, and he shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the board of finance; and the remaining two ministers 
shall be known as associate ministers of finance. 


PRESENT LAW NOT CHANGED. 

These two sections refer to the same subject-matter, and while 
they make no material changes in the law, the effect of them would 
certainly be to take the banking interests of the country out of 

litics, a& only one minister couid be appointed during each 

esidential Administration. 
WISDOM AND SAFETY IN ADVISORY BOARD. 

Whether under the supervision of a single individual, however 
capable, banks have not been permitted to drift into irretrievable 
ruin on the one hand and often placed in the hands of receivers 
without warrant on the other, to the very great loss of all con- 
cerned, no one can ever definitely know. But inasmuch as the 
national banking act requires the association of at least five per- 
sons to form a bank, the Government has always presumed there 
was wisdom and safety in a consulting board as against a single 
individual. 

PRESENT CRISIS DUE TO WANT OF WISE COUNSEL. 

Indeed, it is hardly too much to assume that if we had had such 
a board of advisers, our present dangers might not now threaten 
us, for it is only after the horizon of any man is widened so that 
he can comprehend the needs of the entire country and his opin- 
ions are npo and strengthened by that intelligence which is 
begotten of experience that his suggestions call for that weighty 
consideration which may well determine legis!ative action. 

MINISTERS SHOULD BE REMOVED FROM POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 

So long as men hold office at the will of the people or change 
with party succession so long will their opinions colored by 
popular sentiment and influenced by prevgiling prejudice, pos- 
sibly a most salutary influence upon the usual legislative duties, 
but certainly most harmful to the judicial determination of any 
question, a fact that the fathers of the Constitution appreciated 
when they protected our Supreme Court against it by a life ten- 
ure of office. 

LONG SERVICE IMPORTANT TO USEFULNESS. 

Is not the character and importance of the great department of 
finance of 70,000,000 people such as to make it imperative that it 
be removed from any possible influence springing from the waves 
of passion that sweep over the country during our national con- 
tests? Again, every man who comes into the office of Comptroller 
must necessarily bring with him all the 8 of his environ- 
ment and the narrowness of local conditions, unless Dappuy he 
has been a man of large and wide experience. It would be most 
natural for him to think that the section from which he comes is 
the most important one simply because he knows nothing of any 
other; and until he can compare them all and view them as they 
actually are, treating them with equal justice, he will be compara- 
tively unfit to fill so great an office. Nor can any man, however 
clever, hope to arrive at a proper appreciation of all the various 
sections and their still more varied interests within the present 
term of office. Indeed, just at the expiration of it he has arrived 
ata pointin information and experience where his services ought 
to be of some real value to the Government. 


WITH A LOW SALARY THE OFFICE I8 A MERE STEPPING STONE TO POSITION. 

Nor is the present compensation of the Comptroller of the Cnr- 
rency such as to retain any man of commanding ability longer 
than to develop an opportunity for his services in one of the large 
financial institutions of the country; and so to-day it is little more 
than a stepping-stone for that purpose. 

This Government is entitled to and ought to have the ablest of its 
men in this most important department of public administration. 
Most important of all, because it has to do with and controls the 
very lifeblood of the nation's commerce and domestic trade; and if 
we shall Hane solve this great financial problem, there ought not 
tobe any banks of discount to speak of operating outside of the 
provisions of the national-bank act. The number of institutions 
under the supervision of the Government will then exceed 9,000, 
while their assets will soon approach a ten-billion mark. Does 
not common prudence require that so vast an interest, affecting 
asit does the affairs of every individual and institution within our 
borders, shall not be subject to the passions of politics, to the ill 
health, death, or resignation of a single individual whose services 
may be more appreciated by some corporation than by the Gov- 
ernment? 

IMPORTANCE OF A CONTINUING BODY. 

The term of office in this department should be for a long period 
of time and should not be subjected to the caprice of any Admin- 
istration which may happen to come into power upon a wave of 
prejudice, which is invariably given to a narrow policy, and is 
usually deaf to the voice of reason. It is of the utmost impor- 
tancethat those in charge of the office should be a continuing body, 
so that the information and traditions accumulating from yearto 
year shall be handed down to the respective successors. Each 
member of the board, as he comes into it, would be steadied b 
those who are his associates and who have accumulated mu 
knowledge and valuable experience, which, through conference, he 
can at once make his own. Create this office upon these lines, 
which are commensurate with its character and responsibilities, 
and it will call for the ablest of our men, and will retain them if 
the remuneration is such as to justify the sacrifice of their lives to 
the public service. 

ORGANIZATION OF BANKS AND FUNDING OF DEBT. 


Sec. 3. That any national bank now doing business, or any other financial 
institution doing a similar business, or any number of persons may, in ac- 
cordance with existing law, so far as the same is consistent with this act, 
organize upon the following terms and conditions: 

if any co tion or association of persons described as aforesaid shall d. 
posit with the United States Government any of the United States bo 


now outstanding, or any that may be hereafter issued, which, at their stated 


value as herein set forth, (a) be equal to the required amount of circu- 
lation in the respective cases ed, (b) the United States Government 
shall issue tosaid ration. in lieu of said bonds so deposited, United Sta 


bonds being payable in 

ana oro for the resumption of specie payments;" and said bonds 
t rovide, for the Dem z new 

os th i hited States Government, and circu- 


ed 
corporation in an amount equal to the new bonds so deposited, said Uni 
States 


respectively. 
(6) Allbanks — under this act shall take out for issue United States 
notes in proportion to their respective I ay follows: 

e for issue 


having à paid 30.08 tal of $200,000 and less 

n $1,000. ni States Governmen’ 
bond notes equal to one-half of their respective capitals; but no one of sai 
banks shall take forissue less than $200.00) of said notes: all banks having less 
than $200,000 of paid-up capital shall take for issue an amount of said United 
States Government bond notes equal to their respective ADM. and each 
bank shall DI the United States Treasury one-fourth of 1 per cent per 
annum u e notes so taken out for issue asa part of the fund to be cre- 
ated and known as United States national bank note redemption fund.” 

(c) The first one hundred miilion of said 2 per cent bonds that nre issued 
in exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1945. 

The second one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued in 
exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1940. 

The t one hundred miilion of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued in 
exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1035. — 

The fourth one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued in 
exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1930. - 

The fifth one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued in 
exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1925. 

The sixth one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued in 
exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1920. 

The seventh one hundred million of said 2 per cent bonds that are issued 
in exchange for other United States bonds shall become due in 1915. 


Aa aes SOS IN Es AA A enr ERR ERA TE SALE ERAI eto ee ey 


r cent bonds that are issued in exchange for the balance of the 


United States bonds then outstanding become due in 1910. 

That the amount of United States Government bond notes which the 
banks organized under this act are required to take out for issue may be 
peels reduced and retired as follows: Twenty-five per cent thereof ma: 

i peat gic eye 25 per cent in 1915, 25 per cent in 1920, and the remaining 

r cen : 
penn other holders of United States Government bonds are hereby author- 


ized and entitled to exchange the same at any time prior to January 1, 1599, 
for the said new per cent United States Governuient boo. upon the in- 
come basis hereinbefore set forth. 


DOES NOT CHANGE PRESENT LAW. 


The first paragraph in this section does not in any way alter the 
present law under which a national bank may be o i but 


'extends to them, as well as all State banks, the privileges of this 


act. : 

Banks desiring to avail themselves of the advan’ of the act 
must take out for issue the amounts of United States Government 
bond notes ified for their respective capitals, having deposited 
with the United States Government the requisite amount of the 
new 2 per cent Government bonds, which may be obtained either 

surrendering a proper amount of old bonds at the schedule price 
‘or legal-tender money in accordance with section 17 of this act. 


COMMUNITIES WITH SMALL BANKS NEED MORE NOTES. 


That banks of smaller capital shall be entitled to take outa 
greater amount of circulation in proportion to their capital is based 
upon the experience of banks in the past, and is intended to antic- 
ipate the greater needs of localities where there is little wealth in 

eform of money, banks are fewer, and * ed invariably smaller 
than in the great financial centers where the capital of banks 
is large and the deposits so great as to preclude the necessity for 
a corresponding issue of no : 

NO CONTRACTION OF CURRENCY. 


The schedule has also been arranged with a view of preventing 


any ible contraction of our present currency; so that while 
the ,000,000 of greenbacks are retired, th be replaced 
tothe last dollar with gold coin, or United States Government 
bond notes, which, like the greenbacks, stand w the credit of 
the Government, bemg secured by United States Government 
bonds payable in gold coin, 

THE GREAT COMMERCIAL NATIONS HAVE SECURED THE REQUISITE AMOUNT 


OF GOLD. - 


But it may be asked whether there is ample gold in the world 
to meet the réquirements of commerce and trade. Does Great 
Britain want any more? No; she has $580,000,000. Does France 
want any more? No; since 1878 she has increased her holdin 
from $122,500,000 to $772,000,000. Does Germany want any more 
No; the Imperial Bank has accumulated ,890,067 since 1875, 
and she has $075,000,000. Does Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, or Sweden want any more? No; they have 

125,000,000. Russia, which has increased its holdings from 
119,000,000in 1872 to $488,000,000 in 1896, want any more? Possibly 
,000,000; certainly not more than $100,000,000. Does Canada 
want any more? No; shehas$16,000,000. Does the United States, 
which has increased its holdings from $135,000,000 in 1873 to $625,- 
000,000 in 1896, want any more? No. Theonly thing that is now 
wanting to the United States is assurance to the world that there 
is not the remotest 3 of a single obligation being dishon- 
ored within our borders, either muni corporate, or personal, 
on account of a change in our s of value. 
AMPLE GOLD IN THE BANKS AND TREASURY TO SUPPLY THE ENTIRE BANK 
RESERVES IN GOLD. 

If every national bank in the United States held its entire re- 
serve in gold, they would require only $315,068,821. They now 
have $160,723,890, and the United States holds $142,811,- 
118 more, makinga total between them of $303,535,008, from which 
fact itis clear that while under this bill the national banks, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the of the United States rati 
would be required to hold only $189,000,086, they could y 
have, if they preferred to hold it if this measure were in operation, 
$303,535,008, and there would still be left for the remaining banks 


in the United States $325,000,000 more, which would at once come | said 


from its place of hiding if this question were taken out of the field 


of debate. 

— From 1492 
down to 1893, a period of four hundred e world uced 
only about $8,000,000,000 of gold, of which about $4,000,000,000 is 
used in the form of money. e product of the last year reached 


* GOLD SUPPLY. 
What are the probabilities of the future 


$215,000,000, an annual rate that will furnish more gold in the | reserve 


next forty years than the world produced in four hundred years 
prior to 1893. Certainly from such a gota der of the com- 
mercial nations of the world will find any ty in ob 

ay small addition they may require to supplement their presen 


METAL CIRCULATION DESIRABLE. 

Why have no denominations of bond notes lower than $10? 

First. Because the presence and use of the largest possible 
2 of metal among the people exercises a most salutary in- 

uence. 
WORK FOR OUR SILVER. 

Second. We have about $500,009,000 of silver on hand, and it 
could be made to do the work of the one-dollar bills, amountin 
to 840,960,091; of the two-dollar bills, amounting to $28,348,497, an 
of a large portion of the five-dollar bills, amounting to $245,168,884, 
or a total of 8314, 477,372. 

THE GOVERNMENT DEBT SHOULD AND MUST BE FUNDED. 

Why fund the national debt in long-time 2 per cent gold bonds? 

First. Because a very large portion of it will have to be funded 
in any event in the near future, as it will come due at a time and 
in such NUS blocks as to render extension wc 

Second. The debt should be evenly distributed through a long 
period of time, so as to relieve the people from any burdensome 

of taxation during any given year. 
ird. By a statement of the actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment prepared for me, the present annual interest charge on the 
Government debt, excluding the Pacific railway bonds, amounts 
to $34,387,290, while the annual interest c upon our entire 
debt, if funded into 2 per cent bonds, would amount to only 
rg tie making an annual saving to the ple of the 
nited States of $15,484,280.44, or more than $1,250,000 per month, 
certainly an item well worth saving, since it would exceed $150,- 
000,000 every decade—quite a sufficient reason in itself for funding 
the national debt. 

Fourth. To haveour secured circulation based on so low a rate 
of interest as to preclude such an appreciation in the value of the 
bondsastolead banks to of Nena scs notes, thus 
contracting the volume of money and disturbing business condi- 
tions. ° 

Fifth. It should be funded in gold bonds, because gold is the 
standard of value of the civilized world, and we can not afford to 
have a different standard on account of our vast commercial rela- 
tions with other nations. Again, if we hope to have the capital 
of the world flow into our country and assist us in developing our 


resources, the terms of our obligations must be placed ond 
cavil or question, Let us now mne te the last possible doubt 
with regard to it, and we shall have unlimited capital remaini 


aining 
paren ently us and at the lowest rates of interest in the 
wor! 
THIS LIMITED LEGAL-TENDER QUALITY IS THE PRESENT LAW. 

Sec. 4 That said United States Government bond notes shall be a legal 
tender between all national banks and shall be redeemed in gold coin when 
presented for payment at the bank of issue. 

These United States Government bond notes are redeemable in 

ld coin at the bank of issue, and not by the Government, for the 


ollowing reasons: 
First. Government should not be responsible for them be- 
pe the proper custody of the guaranty fund and bonds secur- 
g them. 
GOLD REDEMPTION OF BANK NOTES BY THE BANK OF ISSUE ONLY. 
Second. These notes, constituting the great bulk of our per 
money, should be enough to pass for their face around the 
entire flobe, and this could only be possible by making them re- 
deemable in gold, the recognized money of the world. 
Third. They should be redeemable only over the counter of the 
bank of issue, because they are as good as gold, being secured by 
the gold obligations of the Government; and the expense and 
trouble of Government redemption would therefore be unneces- 


Sec. 5. That at the same time that said tion, if located in a reserve 
city, shall de t United States Government bonds as aforesaid it shall also 
deposit with the United States Government United States legal-tender notes 
or gold certificates, or both, of such an amount that it, together with the 

n bas on will equal 15 per cent of its deposits; and 
the United States Government shall deliver to said corporation gold coin in 
lieu of said legal-tender notes and said certificates Said ration 


ministers, which, wi — said corpo- 
ration, shall amount to 10 per cent of its deposits, and the United States Gov- 
ernment shall deliver to said corporation in lieu thereof silver coin NE 
ry no 

be Mem m canceled. Said co: 

:.. pend haben har iudei em pi the f 
of money: At of said reserve be in gold 
remaining 40 cent sil 
Government 


the United States Government United States m 
or both, of such an amount that it, the: 
said corporation has on 223 will Sauar a par cent of its 
Sapone; and the United States Government deliver to ration 
gold coinin Heu of said -tender notes and said 
tion shall also d t at the same time with the United States Govern- 
t United States notes or United States silver certificates, at the 
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tion of said ministers, or both, which, with the silver coin then nae oy 


d ration, shall amount to 6 per cent of its deposits, and the Uni 
j 8 shall deliver to said corporation in lieu thereof silver 
coin of an equal amount; and said legal-tender notes, gold e age ser pod rd 


notes, and silver certificates be thereu can corpora- 
fion shall d as a reserve 15 per cont oF its deposits in the fol- 


e 
kinds of money: At least 60 per cent of said reserve shall be in gold 
r cent of said reserve may be in silver coin or 


Lon and the 
nited States Government bond notes: Provided, however, That in Heu of 


one-half of such reserve, cash on deposit, subject to check; may be held in 
reserve cities. : 


THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD GO OUT OF THE WAREHOUSE BUSINESS. 


The pr sg of these two sections, the firstapplying to banks in 
reserve cities, the latter to those outside, is to convert the demand 
obligations of the Government into gold and silver and put the 

etal into circulation among our people, or use it for reserves of 

e banks, so that hereafter all the reserves of the banks shall be 
gold and silver or an equivalent of gold. 


CONTRACTION IMPOSSIBLE. 


It will be apparent to the most casual observer that for every 
gold certificate, Treasury note, or silver certificate a corresponding 
amount of gold or silver will go out as they are retired, and, there- 
fore, that no contraction can take place on their account. It 
might possibly be different in the case of retiring the greonbacks; 
for if the Government should sell bonds and draw gold coin from 
the banks with which to redeem the balance of the greenbacks, or 
about $200,000,000 of them, after allowing for the $146,000,000 of 

ld now in the Treasury, there would necessarily result a con- 

derable contraction. t this wonld not be necessary, and it 
would not be done, for the schedule which determines the issue of 

e banks will give us $435,000,000 of United States Government 

nd notes, or ,000,000 more than we now have of national- 

k circulation, the amount now being $234,000,000. 


GOLD IN BANKS AND GOLD REQUIRED. 
The actual amount of gold that all the national banks would 


uire if 60 per cent of their reserves were held in gold, as re- 
uired by this bill would, tothe estimate of the actuary 
f the Treasury, reach only $189,000,986. But the national banks 


now hold $160,723,890; therefore the Govermment would not be 
called upon to sell any bonds for coin, but would exchange a large 
/ ount of them, about $200,000,000, for greenbacks under section 
7 of this act. 
IN FUNDING THE DEBT AND RETIRING THE GREENBACKS THE NET GAIN 
TO THE GOVERNMENT WILL BE $11,494,280 PER ANNUM. 
Here we ma bee Ee met by that common objection of the 
litician tha e people are unwilling to exchange this non- 
terest-bearing currency, amounting to $200,000,000, for $200,- 
,000 of 2 per cent bonds. We have already shown that the 
Government would save more than $15,000,000 annually by fund- 
ing the debt, from which, if we deduct $4,000,000 on account of 
interest on the $200,000,000 of bonds to be issued for the redemp- 
m of the greenbacks, we shall still have a net annual gain of 
1,484,280.44, or nearly $1,000,000 per month. But should we 


in nothing by the transaction, do we want to keep the green- 
Pacts e any longer, considering the danger and expense of 
oing so 


DANGER OF DEMAND OBLIGATIONS. 


Of the danger to which they constantly subject us we have all 
ow become aware. Of the expense incurred in maintain- 
them Hon. James H. els, Comptroller of the Currency 
advised us in his present report Ly Sata where the chief o 
loan and currency division of the asury Department fur- 
nishes the following detailed statement: 


COST TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MAINTAINING THE GREENBACKS. 


A ä 
Princi 


of bonds sold for $ 
rd resumption purposes 


—— 


1894 
1895 . 
1896 . 
"Total Lem . ͤ K ̃QTA— N 857,815, 
Interest at 4 per pem on the ave: amount of free gold in nen 
the Treasury from January 1, 1879, to January 1, 18905.......... 93, 440, 000 
451, 
gets from January 1, 1895, to July 1, 1907, on $95,500,000 4 per K 2 
COB DOMES CE TR. . .. „750, 
Interest from January 1. 1895, to February 1, 1904, on 5100, 000, 000 ee 
O per Ont Doms 2 TT LRU a aDSL A 45, 416, 666 
Interest from February 1, 1895, to February 1, 1925, on $62,315,400 
POROUS Donde aoe Nr an i ep rat seco meee ae >... 74,778,480 
Interest from February 1, 1896, to February 1, 1925, on $100,000.000 
&paromtbobdée-: oa ee nausea sao aes a E 118, 000, 000 
T including liability, except United States notes 
Ada amount of U 
i Total cost and ability. 1,081, 881, 563 


If the United States notes had been funded on the Ist day of January, 1879, 
into the thirty-year 4 per cent bonds of 1907, then being MAL the total cost to 
the Government therefor, including interest from January 1, 1879, to July 1, 
1907, would be as follows: 


Principal of bonds - 8 ua e M sc , 681, 000 
Interest from January 1, 1879, to July 1, 1907....................... kn n4 
741, 897, 340 


Difference in favor of converting the United States notes into 
bonds. 339, 994, 222 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES HAVE BEEN DISCARDED BY ALL THE LEADING 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 


The experience of all nations has demonstrated the fact that 
overnment issues of credit currency are the most expensive and 
ngerous form of money; therefore such issues have been retired 
and the United States Government is left in the grotesque com- 
pany of India, Italy, Japan, and Russia. 

SEO. 7. That the United States Government shall not p out or reissue 
any United States 1 -tender notes or gold certificates from and after the 
Ist day of January, but the same when received shall be canceled and 
destroyed; and further, that the United States Government shallnot pay 
out, issue, or reissue any United States Treasury notes or silver certificates 


from and after the 1st day of January, 1809, but the same when received shall 
be canceled and destroyed. 


The preceding section fixes the dates when the Government shall 
begin to cancel any of its demand obligations as fast as they may 
come into its possession, but the time is postponed so that the 

rocess may be gradual and the effect unobserved, the banking 
terests of the country having already adjusted themselves along 
the lines laid down in this measure. . 


PROVISIONS FOR CREDIT CURRENCY. 


Snc. 8. That any corporation organized under this act may, with 
mission and under the supervision and control of the board of finan 


the per- 
issue 


issuing United S national-bank notes shall at all 
t the amount th such vis outstanding a reserve cor- 
AMT have complied with this Jaw may, with the 
rvision and control of the board of finance, issue 
national-bank notes equal to 20 per cent or one- 


pi ding to that 
fecond. Any bank 
consent and under the 
an amount of United Sta 


fifth of its paid-up and unim ed capital, and shall upon such an 
a t thereof as may be ou ding at ang times tax as (e rate of lper 
cen r annum. 


cent or one-fifth of T pom and unimpaired capital, and shall PPri dip ares 


such an amount the: may be outstanding at any time a tax rate 
of 2 per cent per annum. 
Fourth. bank may issue a third amount of notes equal to 20 per cent 


or one-fifth of its paid · u peine wo oe gies tal, and y upon such an 
panee t thereof as may be outs! FV 
cent per annum. 

h. Said bank may issue a fourth amount of notes equal to 20 per cen: 
of its paid-up and unimpaired capital, and pay upon such an amoun: 
thereof as may be outstanding at any time a tax at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum. 

Sixth. pie cory Wer Ge ert Shs ae peso hy RON eee 
one- of its joe and unimpaired capital and Rir upon such an 
eerie as may be outstanding at any time a tax rate of 5 per 
cent per annum. 

Seventh. If the amount of United States national-bank notes issued by an 
bank shall exceed at any time the paid-up and unimpaired capital o dE 


bank. a tax at the rate of 10 per cent per annum shall be paid by said bank on 


Such excess, 

Eighth. That said ministers of flnance are hereby authorized and em- 
powered to su d one-half of said tax upon any one or all of the said sev- 
eral issues of United States national-bank notes at any timo nfter 1910, and at 
any time after 1920 said ministers of finance are further author and em- 
gaara to suspend any portion of the tax then remaining except the 10 per 

t referred to in paragraph 7. 


ADVANTAGES TO NEWER SECTIONS OF OUR COUNTRY. 

That great injustice and immeasurable injury is being done to 
those portions of the United States which 3 ially - 
oped, either because of their newness or of adverse conditions such 
as have prevailed in the South for a quarter of a century by not 
furnishing them ample money with which to handle their prod- 
ucts, no one who has investigated the subject will deny. 


ANYTHING FOR RELIEF. 


The undoubted injustice and the unquestioned injury eee 
in all those sections are the sole causes of the intense feeling whic’ 
exists there and is impelling the people to seize upon anyth 
that promises relief, even the free coinage of silver, although i 
can be demonstrated that it would only make matters still worse. 
But what else can they do when nothing better is offered to them 
and uy are convinced that their conditions could not possibly be 
worse 

The American people are confronted with a desperate movement 
upon the part of a very large portion of our citizens. we 
solve the ioo and give them a fair and equal show with 4 
balance of the m or shall we allow this storm to gather 
sweep over us with all its devastating consequences? 
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WINDOM ON ELASTIC CURRENOY. 
In his report for 1890 Secretary Windom well said: 
In my judgment, the gravest defect in our present financial system is its 


lack of elasticity. * The demand for money in this country is so irreg- 
ular that an amount of circulation which will be ample during ten months of 
the year will frequently prove so deficient during the other two months as 
to cause stringency and commercial disaster. The crops of the country have 
reached Un taney so immense that their movement to market in augue 
and September annually causes a dangerous absorption of money. The lack 
of a sufficient supply to meet the increased demands during those months 


d e poo 


mu 
pm pu 


may = heavy losses upon the agricultural as well as upon other business 


in 
Windom's statement is most vividly por- 


The truth of Secre 
trayed in thefollowing di which proves beyond all question 


of doubt that there is absolutely no relation between our currency 
and the movement of our crops and the commercial and trade 
waves of our country: 

The following diagrams were prepared by Mr. L. Carroll Root, 
of New York: 


[ — 
REY 


The data given in the heavy lineare the statements of outstanding circulation ordinarily quoted. 
They include, however, notes still held in the vaults and tills of the issuing bank; and, to the extent 
that this amount varies at different seasons of the year, this puts the circulation on a differant 


basis from the others described, and thus vitiates comparison. 


ortunately we have the required 


data given on the same basis as in the other systems for the five dates in each year for which reports 


are 


made to the Comptroller of the Currency. This information is 8 on the diagram in the 
broken line and is such as to indicate that even if we had similar 


gures for weekly or monthly 


periods the elasticity shown would not be materially greater. 


First. It will be observed that the movements of currency in 
1894 and 1895, what little there was, bore no relation to each other; 
that is, the slight increase in amount of currency in 1895 having 
no counterpart in the corresponding months of 1894. 

Second. 1t will be observed that there was practically no varia- 
tion in the amount of national-bank notes (see heavy line) during 
the twelve months of 1894, while an actual response of currency to 
trade demands would have sent the line indicating the demand in 
ihe months of August, September, and October, up to the 125 
mark, if indeed not beyond the very limits of the chart itself. 

CURRENCY MOVEMENT CONTRADICTING NATURAL LAW. 

Third. It will be observed that the increase of circulation in 

1895 came at a time when it was not required by any demand of 


trade, viz, from April to July, when indeed it should be approach- 
ing the lowest limit, barring the simple element of quarterly div- 
idends payable July 1. What, then, was the cause of this slight 
increase in circulation? Is it not clearly explained by the fact that 
just at that time the bond syndicate was being formed and the 
United States bonds were selling at a price at which circulation 
could once more be taken out at a profit, even if trade did not 
demand it. And yet, when the crying demands of the cotton 
and grain growers, the stock raisers, and the manufacturers come 
from every section of our immense domain, asking for hundreds 
of millions with which to handle their products, there is abso- 
lutely no way under our present system of currency of increasing 
it to the extent of a single dollar. 


United States national banks. 


1894. 1895. 
At the close of— Per 
Circulation. cent. | Circulation. 
January.. $207,862,107 | 101.4 
Feprdary ^ 207,479,520 | 101.2 
March.. 207,875,695 | 101. 
207,833,082 | 101.4 
TTT 207,245,019 | 101.1 
PPC 207,353,244 | 101.1 
207,539,066 | 101.2 
207,592,215 | 101. 
207,564,458 | 101.3 
207,565,090 | 101.3 „887, 
206, 686, 337 | 100.8 2 598 
PELE SE ees ADR uini 206,605,710 | 100.8 213, 716, 973 


The currency systems of all the leading nations stand ont in 
most striking contrast with those rigid conditions from which 
our producers are suffering incalculable loss. The following dia- 
grains and tabulated statements clearly indicate in what months 
of the year the demand for currency is greatest in the various 
countries, and precisely what it is at all times, because it corre- 
sponds with more or less exactness, according to the degree of 
elasticity, to the ever-varying requirements of production and 
transportation. 

Fora clearer understanding and better appreciation of each 
illustration, the main features and peculiar characteristics of 
each system will be pointed out. Since there is no country in 
which crop conditions are so like our own as Canada, attention is 


Exclusive of bank's own notes on hand. 


first called to the currency movements there, where there is the 
fullest play of expansion and contraction, as demonstrated by the 
fact that at no time has the amount issued approached e maxi- 
mum limit. 


CREDIT CURRENCY IN CANADA. 


Under the Canadian law, bank charters are granted only where 
the subscribed capital reaches 8500, 000, of which at least $250,000 
must be paid up. 'The banks may establish branches and issue 
and reissue notes to the amount of their paid-up and unimpaired 
capital. These notes are a first lien upon the assets of the respec- 
tive banks, but are nota legal tender. They are issued in denomi- 
nations of $5 or multiples thereof and payable to bearer on de- 
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mand, and intended for circulation. The paid-up capital of the 
Canadian now amounts to $62,156,255, and yet the note 
issue averages only about $30,000,000, and has never exceeded 


$38,000,000. The highest point of their issue is invariably reached 
in October of each year, when the crops are being moved, as indi- 


cated by the following diagram, covering the years 1894 and 1895, 


ES 232 AC, SR ae, PSPS BA I 


[88 banks.] 


Circula- | Per 
tion. cent, 
„917,276 | 101.8 

28,815,434 | 101.5 

29,414,796 | 103.6 

29,152,152 | 102.6 

«| 28,429, 134 | 100 

30, 106, 578 | 106 

-| 20,738,115 | 104.7 
30,737,022 | 108.2 
32,714,442 | 115.4 
-| 84,671,028 | 122.1 
-| 84,962, 746 | 119.5 
32,565,179 | 114.7 


2. „It has enabled the people to cay on numerous commercial 
and agricultural transactions, for which they could not havefound 
the necessary quantity of coin, and has economized the locking up 
of capital in the precious metals." 

3. It has made the use of notes of small denominations famil- 
iar and popular, and has taught the people the distinction be- 
tween bank notes as the representatives of credit and the precious 
metals as the measures of value.” 

4. "Ithas brought into active use the available savings and 
capital of the country." 

5. It has afforded an opportunity for entering upon business to 
thousands of poor but honest men, and enabled them tolay thefoun- 
dation of a comfortable home, and in many cases of a fortune." 

6. “It has convinced the people so conclusively of the value 
and safety of the banking currency system that no serious panic 
has ever lasted beyond a few days, or has ever affected any of the 
banks except those which were justly the subject of distrust." 
(Conant, Modern Banks of Issue, page 159.) 


XXX——10 


. 
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CREDIT CURRENCY IN SCOTLAND. 


Since the Canadian banking system was founded largely upon 
the Scotch, it is most fit that attention should be directed next to 
the banks of Scotland. 

Banking in Scotland began in 1695, more than two hundred 
years ago, when the Bank of Scotland was chartered with a paid- 
up capital of $50,000. The country was poor, and no deposits 
were made at first, but the bank issued its notes in denominations 
of $25, $50, $100, $250, and $500. From 1695 to 1845 no limit was 
placed upon the issues of notes by the banks. In 1765 payment 
of notes on demand was made obligatory by law. Down to 1845 
there had been but one failure, the Ayr 

1. “It has provided Scotland with an elastic currency, adapted 
to the condition of her industries and adequate in volume to their 
changing needs.” 


Scotch banks. 
[10 banks. } 
" | 
Circula Per | Circula- 
1894. tion. cent. | 1895. tion 
I 
£6, 220, 523 | loo, 347, 434 
6, 276, 997 
6, 522, 469 
6, $05, 208 . 
6, 7, 135. 562 . 
1, 7,440,039 | 122 
6, 7, 095,838 | 116.3 
6, 6,907,195 | 113.2 
6, 7,041,601 | 115.4 
6, 7,054,197 | 115.6 
6, 1,191,632 | 117.8 
7 1,161,561 | 127.3 
6, 7,326, 083 | 120 


As stated, down to 1844 for a period of nearly one hundred and 
fifty years there had been but one bank failure in Scotland, 
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although banking had been perfectly free in point of eo 
notes, and that failure was clearly traceable to the fact that lan 
loans had absorbed the capital which ought to have been kept in 
commercial paper, or in liquid assets. 


CREDIT CURRENCY IX GREAT BRITAIN. 


The commercial crisis of Great Britain in 1839 called forth a 
discussion that resulted in the gy bank act of 1844. The 
authors and advocates of that act falsely assumed that an ex- 

nsion of bank-note issues even when redeemable in coin on 

emand is a potent cause of commercial crises,” a theory which 
is now supported by no one who is informed upon the subject. 
3 FIRST SUSPENSION OF THE BANK ACT. 

Their error was exposed very soon after the passage of the act 
which was to bea cure-all for panics, for only three years later 
the crisis of 1847 entirely dissipated their theories. It was then 
demonstrated that the limitations placed upon the issues of the 


The English bank act of 1844 provided that the Bank of Eng- 
land issue against securities, including the Government debt, 
Bank of England notes amounting to £14,000,000 ($70,000,000), 
which it was thought upon investigation was the amount of notes 
that trade and commerce would require at all times when in a 
normal condition, and therefore might be uncovered. In addition 
to this amount, notes could be issued against any gold coin which 
might be deposited with the issue department, upon the theory 
that the extraordinary requirements of trade would thereby be 


fully met. 
RESERVATION OF CREDIT CURRENCY. 

Fortunate for the Sg of Great Britain, fortunate for the 
Bank of England itself, that conservatism which has always been 
so conspicuous a feature in English legislation where vested rights 
are involved saved to the banks of Scotland, Ireland, and the joint 
stock banks of England a credit circulation of about $70,000,000. 

So small is the territory of Great Britain, so great was the 
wealth of that country even then in the form of money, that only 
about one-half of this credit issue is usually employed, leaving 
to-day $35,000,000 to cover the n expansion when crops 
and manufactures are to be moved or public fear is to be checked 
in time of panic. 

RAISING THE BANK RATE TO PROTECT ITS GOLD RESERVE. 

Agon in 1857 a crisis compelled the Bank of England to sus- 
pend the bank act and prepare to issue credit notes, to which rem- 
edy the Bank of England for the first time added another method 
of protec its reserves, namely, raising the rate of interest 
through its g department, a device which proved most 
effective then and has since been practiced on many occasions 
with signal success, 


GREAT BRITAIN’S CREDIT CURRENCY TOO LIMITED. 


Whether the fact that London is almost a constant storm cen- 
ter of financial flurries, and that the Bank of England changed its 
rates of interest from 1845 to 1891 three hundred and fifty-four 
times, while the Bank of France changed its rates but one hun- 
dred and one times and the Bank of Germany only one hundred 
and thirty times, are not due to its purely ar and mechan- 
ical structure is hardly left in doubt when we the fact that 

severe panic in the London market has been checked only 
by a . the bank act. 


r OE WN AT OS PRERIRIE 
. n EI TUYO 


banks throughout Great Britain neither prevented speculation, 
which is the chief cause of panics, nor reduced the issue of notes 
to co d with the.export of gold,and the bank was then 
saved from x pests Ooty Ey suspending the act and resorting 
to the issue of notes which had been supposed by its authors to be 
the sole source of financial convulsions. 

The complete failure of the act to prevent commercial crises was 
frankly admitted in the Commons by Sir Robert Peel, who had 
but three years before advocated the measure: 

It had neither put a check on improvident speculation," in the lan 
of the Lords' committee, nor afforded “security against violent [inre rad 
in the value of money." The law was framed to arrest commercial expan- 
sion by limiting the means for carrying on commercial transactions. It failed 
absolutely in this object, because such operations can be carried on, and usu- 
ally are carried on, by other means than bank notes, it succeeding in check- 
ing the expansion only when other forms of credit had been swept away b 
distrust, and expansion of note issues to fill their place was absolutely need 


to prevent overwhelming commercial disaster. It did not prevente nsion 
when expansion might do harm; it prevented it absolutely when it might 
haye done good. (Conant, Modern Banks of Issue, 124-125.) 
! 4 Rp SLES 
ON CETT ON TO 


FORFEITURE OF ISSUES ASSUMED BY THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The act of 1844 further provided that when any of the banks 
forfeited their right of issue for any reason the Bank of England, 
by the permission of the Crown, could issue against new securi- 
ties two-thirds of the amount to which the bank had been entitled, 
the assumption being that the other third had been covered by 
coin. Through forfeiture of other banks of issue the secured cir- 
culation of the Bank of England has now been increased to £16,- 
800,000, or abont $84,000,000. 

While the act does not clearly state, and the question has not 
been settled by adjudication, whether the Bank of England notes 
are a 8 er the the 3 re gola 5 with the 
issue de en ey are a nder ever: ere in Great 
Britain except by the bank itself. zt 


Bank of England. 


| 


042,910 | 108.5 
on, 108.4 
813, 107.5 
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English joint stock banks—Continued. 


Bank of England—Continned. 
1895. Circulation. | Per 1808. Circulation. 
26, 672, 700 
26, 420, 710 
26, 244, 885 
926 26, 831, 000 
10 26, 730, 040 
T. 26,426, 975 
,€ 26, 457. 030 
24, 794,1 20, 289, 815 
25,071 26, 556, 815 
24, 893, 26, 310,950 
24, 679. 20,225, 15 
25, 287, 25, 898, 520 
20,123, 21,113,025 
26, 316, 26, 702, 935 
26, 018, 26, 523, 165 
25, 978, 5, 103, 565 
20,238 26, 188, 740 
20,213. 26, 287, 005 
25, 25, 907, 005 
25, 25, 469, B55 
25. 95, 407, 505 
20, 25,815, 040 
25, 25, 565, 960 
25, 25, 720, 120 
26, 20,274, 100 


BANK OF ENGLAND COMPARED WITH OTHER ENGLISH BANKS. 


To bring into bolder relief the very great difference between 
the currency movements of banks having the power of credit ex- 
penalon, even though limited, and those of a bank requiring gold 

posits, eyen with all the vast power of the Bank of England to 
controlits supply, attention is called to thediagram and tabulated 
statement of the joint stock banks of England, most of which are 
located in London and doing business under the same conditions 
and right by the side of the Bank of England, making the com- 
parison so fair and perfect in every way as to justify a most con- 
clusive deduction with regard to the wisdom and safety of a credit 
currency and the struggle the Bank of England is making against 
a great natural law. : 

English joint stock banks. 
[London Bankers' Magazine.] 


Circulation. Circulation. | Pet 
£1, 008, 126 £1,052,132 | 100.9 
1,099, 735 1,035,806 | 105.3 
1, 089, 540 1,021,128 | 105.8 
1,074,425 1,008,638 | 102.5 
1,004, 139 1,014,173 | 103.1 
1,058, 919 1,005,354] 102.2 
1, 054, 830 993,867 | 101 
1,042,524 994,257 | 100 
1,061, 326 985,708 | 100.2 
1,058,231 995,270 | 101.1 
1,073, 143 1,005,910 | 102.2 
1, 099, 505 1,087,220} 105.4 
1, 136, 637 1,088,655 | 110.4 
1,142,008 1,101,673 | 111.9 
1, 140, 663 1,007,523 | 111.5 
1, 149, 455 1,002,397 | 111 
1, 169, 068 110,509 | 119 
1,103, 267 1,116,622 | 113.5 
1,148, 349 1, 112, 10 113 
1,109, 204 1,120,271 | 113.6 
1, 087, 872 1,003,687 | 111.7 
1,049, 650 1,057,355 | 107.5 
1, 087, 978 1,060,383 | 107.8 
1,080, 388 1,040,000 | 109.4 


ENGLISH JOINT-STOCK BANKS 


Per 

cent. 
1,064, 107.7 
1,057, 106.1 
1,040, i 109.4 
1,023. 008, 102.5 
1,023, 01, 102.8 
1,015, 004, 102.1 
1,005, 996, 101.3 
1, 999, 101.6 
1,014, 1,005, 102.2 
1,028, 100 1,002, 101.9 
1,043,510 1,015, 103.3 
1, 083, 152 1,042, 105.9 
1,125, 409 1, 090, 110.8 
1,126, 1,108, 112.7 
1,106, 1,104, 112.3 
; 3 1,100, 111.8 
1, 1,110, 12.8 
P. 1, 126, 114.4 
1, 1,127, 14.7 
1, 1,130, 114.9 
1, 1,107, 112.5 
1, 1,053, 107 
1, 1,052, 106.8 
1, 1,040, 106.8 


IMPERIAL BANK OF GERMANY. 

But the Imperial Bank of Germany illustrates this principle 
more strikingly even than the joint-stock banks of England. 

That the framers of the German act were largely influenced by 
many of the provisions of the English bank act of 1844 there can 
be no doubt; but the differences are still more striking than the 
points of similarity. The German act, with its very high order 
of tests for soundness, provides for a system of free banking, pure 
and simple, with a repressive burden in the form of a 5 per cent 
tax 


The notes, which are not a legal tender, are issued against the 
general assets of the bank, which remain entirely within its con- 
trol, no part of them being set aside to ially secure the notes. 

The law has simply provided by suitable measures that the 
affairs of the banks, including its issue of notes, and the money 
and securities held by it, shall meet certain tests of soundness, 
believing that both the ultimate solvency of the bank and the 
pe payment of its circulation are thus made secure." (Dun- 

, Theory and History of Banking, 195.) 
AUTHORIZED CIRCULATION. 


It fixed a limit of authorized circulation uiring a reserve of 
one-third in cash or its equivalent, and that other two-thirds 
should be covered, by two-name 7 95 running ninety days or 
less, and that all notes issued beyond the limit so fixed should be 
covered by cash. However, observing that the want of elasticity 
had proven a constant danger to the Bank of England, the act 
provides that shonld the Imperial Bank issue its notes in excess 
of the limit and without covering the same with gold coin, it 
should simply pay interest on the excess of its notes at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 

NOTE ISSUES EXCEEDING THE LIMIT. 


The act was passed in 1875, and the first issue of its notes sub- 
ject to the tax occurred in December, 1881, and afterwards in the 
ollowing years: September and October, 1882; December, 1886; in 
the latter part of 1889 (when the excess reached $26,000,000); in 
1890, 1892, and 1893. 
The note issues of the bank December 81, 1894, amounted to 
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1,835,545,820 marks (8458, 886.455), while the balance due creditors | interest at the Imperial Bank of Germany $3,298 of the bank's 
in accounts current amounted to 494,742,297.44 marks ($108,685,- | notes are outstanding, making it essentially a bank of note issues 
474.38), and the deposits without interest were only 556,669.70 | as distinguished from a bank of deposit;, nor does the Imperial 


marks ($139,167.42). Bank of Germany stand alone in this respect among all the great 
IMPERIAL BANK LOANS ITS NOTES INSTEAD OF DEPOSITS. banks of the world, for the Bank of France belongs distinctly to 
It should be observed that for every dollar of deposits without | the same class, as we shall now see. 


CCC... T Ua . ——— 


„% eal 
„ 
N 


N 


[Please compare this with the United States National Bank Diagram. ] 


Bank of Germany. Bank of Germany—Continued. 
Per Per 
cent. 1894. Circulation. Circulation. cent. 
Marks. Marks. Marks, — 
$ 1,059, 871, 000 164,040,000 | 130 July 7... 1,186,459,000 | 132.8 
1,014, 231, 000 1,016, 692, 000 101,472,000 | 123.3 1, 126, 670, 000 1% 2 
960, 071, 000 977, 989, 000 052,922,000 | 117.9 1,076, 758,000 | 120.6 
953, 172, 000 $98, 004, 000 055,604,000 | 118.2 1,093,495,000 | 122.4 
Feb. 932, 947, 000 980, 281,000 024,074,000 | 114.6 || Aug. 7. 1,076,173,000 | 120.5 
920, 152, 000 966, 408, 000 998,450,000 | 111.8 1,057, 639,000 | 118.4 
892, 870, 000 951, 499, 000 968,210,000} 108.4 1,040, 681,000 | 116.5 
908, 572, 000 975, 346, 000 984,088,000 | 110.2 1,073, 886,000 | 120.2 
Mar. 909, 578, 000 964, 925, 000 980,813,000 | 109.8 || Sept. 7. 1,061, 50,000 | 118.9 
910, 350, 000 962, 182, 000 973,571,000 | 109 1,059, 992, 000 118.7 
932, 066, 000 973, 197, 000 993,273,000 | 111.2 1,079, 823, 000 120.9 
1,079, 798, 000 1, 126, 400, 000 1,157,191,000 | 129.5 1,282, 764, 000 143.6 
Apr. 1, 042, 123, 000 1,115, 925, 000 -| 1,130,181,000 | 126.5 || Oct. 1, 244, 933, 000 139.4 
995, 506, 000 1, 058, 872, 000 -| 1,069, 673,000 | 119.8 1,176, 735,000 131.8 
986, 612, 000 1,090, 901, 000 1,041, 938,000 | 116.6 1,148, 707, 000 128.6 
1, 005, 858, 000 1, 078, 856, 000 1,095, 735,000 | 122.7 1,192, 003,000 | 183.4 
May 989, 634, 000 1,062, 659, 000 1,074,301,000 | 120.3 || Nov. 7 1.161, 50, 00% | 130.1 
945, 733, 000 1, 052, 787, 000 1,051,243,000 | 117.7 1,141,619,000 127.8 
920, 547, 000 1,096, 503, 000 1,027,210,000 | 115 1,117, 608, 000 125.1 
932, 898, 000 1, 064, 627, 000 1,060,031,000 | 118.7 1,148,755,000 | 128.6 
June 7.. 922,948, 000 1, 040, 868, 000 1,048, 129,000 | 117.4 || Dec 1, 093, 734, 000 122.5 
917, 720,000 1, 098, 828, 000 1,054,557,000 | 118 1, 087, 877, 000 121.8 
958, 666, 000 1, 079, 682, 000 1,069, 291,000 | 119.7 1, 135, 181, 000 127.1 
1,109, 188, 000 1,211, 232, 000 1,227,712,000 | 137.4 1, 820, 089,000 | 147.8 
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BANK OF FRANCE. 


The Bank of France differs in its organization from both that 
of Germany and England. Its capital is 182,000,000 francs ($36,- 
500,000). and its note-issue privilege is fixed at the enormous figure 
of 4,000,000,000 francs ($800,000,000). There is no law determin- 
ing how much specie or security of any kind shall be held against 
the notes outstanding which are a legal tender solong as the bank 
maintains specie redemption of them. The notes outstanding 
January 1, 1895, amounted to 3,679,215,530 francs ($735,843,041), 
while the deposits, public and private, were only 632,988,983 francs 
($126,597,796). But the cash on hand was 3,304,835,974 francs 
(8660,67, 195), from which it is clearly evident that the cash was 
the proceeds of notes issued and still outstanding and was not 

e upof deposits. Do not the conditions and practices of these 
two last great banks establish beyond question in the minds of 
every frank man the fundamental truth that there is not the 
slightest difference between loaning out the notes of a bank and 
loaning out any deposits it may have? All the notes are just as 
liable to be presented at the same moment of time as the deposits 
are to be drawn during a single hour of a day, and no more so. 
There are certain conditions that make the deposits in the bank 
safe. "There are also certain conditions that will make note issues 
sound, and the most important condition, and I ought to say the 
essential counterpart of note issues, is current redemption in gold 
coin or its equivalent. 

Bank of France. 


Per Per 
1894. Circulation. | cont 1894. Circulation. eg 
France. Francs. 
615, 200, 000 3.473. 400, 000 10L2 
594, 200, 000 8, 480, 800, 000 104.4 
613, 700, 000 3,45, 800, 00% | 103.7 
568, 100, 000 3, 412, 800, 000 102.4 
, 611, 400, 000 8,453,000,000 | 108.6 
543, 900, 000 3, 382, 100, 000 101.5 
531, 100, 000 8, 387,000,000} 101 
487, 700, 000 3,25, 400,000 | 100 
529, 500, 000 -| 3,366, 400, 000 101 
510, 000, 000 8,965,000,000 | 101 
510, 200, 000 3,969,700,000 | 101.1 
464, 10% 000 3,376, 500,000 101.3 
455, 800, 000 3, 380,600,000 | 101.4 
518, 800,000 8, 457,900,000 | 103.7 
530, 900, 000 3.471, 700.00 | 104.1 
515, 400, 000 3.403. 20, 0 | 104.8 
412, 900, 000 3,455,400,000 108. 7 
588, 800, 000 8, 531,700,000 | 106 
512, 000, 000 3, 494,000,000 | 104.8 
482, 700, 000 3, 509,900,000 | 105.3 
438, 500, 000 3, 462,400,000 | 103.9 
537, 000, 000 8, 503,700,000 | 105.1 
440, 100, 000 -| 3,479,500,000 | 104.4 
419, 600, 000 8, 445,700,000 | 103.4 
3390, 100, 000 3,458,500,000 | 103.8 
899, 400, 000 3, 483,800,000 | 104.5 
Circulation. 
Francs. Francs. 
Jan. 3,681, 900,000 | 110.5 | July 3......... 3, 523, 600, 000 
3, 687,200,000 | 109,1 10.. .| 8,506, 400, 000 
8, 659, 600,000 | 109.8 — oe 3, 497, 500, 000 
8, 682,600,000 | 109 A.. 3, 424, 800, 000 
i008 112.6 31.. 33,415, 500, 000 
Feb. 8, 100,000 | 109 Aug. 7 3, 404, 500, 000 
8,600, 900,000 | 108 It.. 8, 379, 400, 000 
3, 570, 600,000 | 107.4 21.. 3, 334, 100, 000 
8, 678,100,000 | 110.4 28. 3.342, 800, 000 
Mar. 6. 3,606, 400, 000 108.1 || Sept. 4. 8, 375, 800, 000 
8, 595, 700,000 | 107.9 1.. 3, 362, 000, 000 
3,572,200,000 | 107.1 18. 8, 353, 100, 000 
8,576,900,000 | 107.3 25.. 3, 365, 800, 000 
Apr. 8,620,500,000 | 108.8 || Oct. 2. -| 8, 488, 600, 000 
5, 642, 400,000 | 109.3 9.. 3, 486, 800, 000 
8, 624, 300,000 | 108.7 18. -| 3,522, 600, 000 
8, 690,900,000 | 107.7 23. .| 3, 483, 900, 000 
May 8, 628, 500,000 | 108.9 80. 8, 628, 700, 000 
8, 568, 800,000 | 107 Noy. 6. -| 3,533, 600, 000 
8, 550,500,000 | 106.5 13.. 3,520, 600, 000 
3,512, 200,000 | 105.3 20. 8, 495, 200, 000 
8,549,000,000 | 106.5 A.: 3.508, 600, 000 
June 3,519, 100,000 | 105.6 || Dec. 4. -| 8,505, 800, 000 
8,496, 500,000 | 104.9 11.. 3, 473, 900, 000 
.| 3,474,100.000 | 104.2 18. 8, 474, 600, 000 
8, 463,200,000 | 103.9 Mi 3, 486, 400, 000 


NOTE ISSUES OF SMALL BANKS. 


If, then, it is as sound in principle to issue notes as to take de- 
posits, it is as safe to permit a small bank to issue its notes as to 
take deposits, therefore the objection must be made to the small 
banks’ power to issue notes on broader grounds than its unwisdom 
in general, the objection being equally good to the same small banks 
accepting deposits and becoming responsible for them. Butis not 
the cr of all those little banks which served the people of New 
England so well under the Suffolk system, by issuing their notes 
atatime when the people of New England no money to de- 
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posit in the banks, as well as the story of the Scotch banks, cover- 
ing a period of one hundred and fifty years, issuing their notes 
when the people of Scotland had no money to deposit, and yet en- 
joyed a large use of the notes which the banks issued—a full an- 
swer to a mere opinion without a fact to rest upon? 


NEW HAMPSHIKE BANKS UNDER THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM. - 


For a thorough understanding and a proper appreciation of what 
was done under the Suffolk system," I submit a statement of the 
conditions of the banks of the State of New Hampshire on the first 
Monday in June, 1860. [For statement, see next page.] 

It will be observed in examining this statement that while the 
capital was $4,991,000, the deposits were only $1,211,551.88, and yet 
the notes issued by the banks amounted to $3,117,444, and the 
amount of gold on hand (for specie then meant gold) was only 
$253,496.35, or only 53 per cent of the notes outstanding and depos- 
its combined. It must be remembered in this connection that all 
the notes cleared through the ‘‘Suffolk system " were selling at a 
premium in allparts of the United States, and therefore the people* 
of New Hampshire actually enjoyed the use of the amount of the 
notes issued, $3,117,444, or nearly three times the amount of the 
deposits, and that the notes served identically the same purpose 
that the same amount of deposits would have done. 

CAPACITY OF OUR PRESENT BANKS OPERATING UNDER A SIMILAR LAW. 

Comparing what the banks of New Hampshire then did with 
what some of our States might do to-day under the provisions of 
this bill, it will be found that if the money were demanded and 
the credit of those wishing to borrow were good, the banksof Vir- 

inia, out of their own resources, without borrowing money in 

ew York or any other money center, could furnish her people 
with $12,217,416; the banks of Georgia could furnish her people 
with $16,548,905; the banks of Mississippi could furnish her peo- 
ple with $4,521,325; the banks of Texas could furnish her people 
with $28,678,850; the banks of Iowa could furnish her people with 
$48,156,321; the banks of South Dakota could furnish her people 
with $4,696,164; the banks of the State of Washington coul 
nish her people with $17,438,200; the banks of ifornia could 
furnish her people with $59,800,205, and so on through the entire 
list of States. But I will content myself with representative 
States in different sections of the country. That this could be 
done with absolute poren tothe note holders and entire safety 
to the banks is verified by the experience of the banks included in 
the ** Suffolk system.” 
EXPANSION OF CURRENCY UNDER THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM AND COST OF 

REDEMPTION. 

The circulation of the New England banks in 1858 was less than 
$40,000,000, and the redemptions for that year through the Suffolk 
Bank were $400,000,000. Every note, therefore, on the average, 

ed through the redemption agency ten times a year, or a little 
ess often than oncea month. 3 of redemption not only 
tested the solvency of the banks by the ultimate test of a banking 
currency, but it kept the circulation constantly adjusted to busi- 
ness conditions. The pisces eve through the Suffolk agency 
were $76,248,000 in 1834 and increased to $105,457,000 in 1837. 
There were fluctuations during the period of specie suspension, 
but the redemptionsincreased progressively to $137,000,000 in 1845, 
$220,000,000 in 1850, and $341,000,000 in 1855, until they reached 
their maximum of $400,000,000 in 1858. The expenses of carrying 
on the redemption agency reached a maximum of $40,000 in 1858, 
making an average expense of 10 cents per $1,000 (or one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 per cent, or one-tenth of 1 per cent per annum). 
suspension of specie payments by the banks of the country at the 
close of 1861, as the result of Secretary Chase's issue of Govern- 
ment demand notes, arrested theregularity of redemptions through 
the Suffolk system, and was superseded before resumption by the 
national banking system. The Suffolk system was never sus- 
tained by formal law, but it maintained New England bank cur- 
rency for a 1 8 8 at a par with gold, and prevented any losses 
to note holders larger than a fraction of 1 per cent of the entire 
volume of circulation.” 

In the face of all this evidence I do not believe that anyone will 
have the hardihood to deny the safety and wisdom of ingrafting 
upon our banking system this right of note issue, safeguarded in 
the outset as this bill provides. 

GRADUAL ADOPTION, 

It will be observed that precaution has been taken to replace all 
of the United States notes with gold and United States Govern- 
ment bond notes, so that no part of our present money shall be 
displaced by bank notes until the system has been fully tried in 
supplying the extra amount of circulation that may be required 
to move the crops or products in every part of the country, or 
meet any monetaty crisis. Since, then, the money in circulation 
to-day, if properly distributed, would approximately meet the 
normal demand, the introduction of this system into our financial 
operations must necessarily come gradually, and will also be 
steadied by the graduated tax, and, in addition, be under the con- 
stant supervision of the ministers of finance. 
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(A statement of the condition of the several banks in New Hampshire as 
chapter 140, of the revised statutes 


Amount 
of d of the 
inother | bills of 
Name of bank and place of business. banks for | the bank 
the re- | then in 
demption | circu- 
of its lation. 
uma eda Ls d pieces |, 000 | $14, 300.00 , 272. 85 500. $5,999. 79 883. 00 , 984. 70 , 087. 20 , 829 
105 000 one. 140 81 05 «3, 100. 00 4, 330. 85 2288.8 yen 288.5 bar sir 
150,000 5, 109. 62 230, 240. 05 2,119.29 9,194.33 3,640.29 43, 93 6, 452. 62 44,133 
100,000 1,500.00 108, 446. 43 a500.00 | 15,331.30 1,535.00 15,831.63 | 94,874.09 $i 
50,000 None. 202. 40 a 310. 00 4,071.04 2,590.95 13,531.55 | 13,531.55 76, 
100, 000 400.00 170,019. 08 a 251.71 2,556. 63 2,169.00 E 511,320.08 41,272 
150, 000 1, 150,00 210, 383, 95 850. 00 1,094.61 1,900.00 13, 830. 27.018,.06 on 
100,000 REM 180, 697. 32 a 955. 00 4, 720. 85 1,108.00 22, 878. 40 br Rn 
50,000 one. 94,3973. 71 d 300. 00 2,913. 02 1,025.50 10,501,87 | 14,914.11 Aer 
100, 000 None. 161, 888.00 | e3,050. 00 4,100.00 400.00 6,316.18 2,840.00 
Cheshire, Keene.......... 100,000 None 4,000.00 | 172,438.20 . 4,229.50 | 5,095.00 21,014.22 | 14,189.89 681 
Cheshire County. Keene. 100,000 None. 200.00 170,570.41 | 71,150.00 | 5,212.25 1,078.32 19,918.20 | 10,500.43 Ol 
Carroll County, Sandwich 50, 000 None. 500.00 75, 250. 09 2,542.21 3,133.18 nd 73.00 6, 442. 03 
Derry, Derry -2-- 60,000 500. 1,500.00 95,767.87 | g1,200.00 | 3,752.47 ies B 31 15,105. 40 
100, 000 400.00 000. 00 181,343. 41 a 800. 00 2,710.30 2,814. „038.47 | 16,816.60 
75,000 1,500.00 ie ed 112, 250. 37 790.00 1,929.30 561.00 11,207.22 | 11,090.47 * 
€0,000 None. one. 111,384. 99 None. 2,505.50 3,609. 00 10,975.55 |c 18,898. 
60,000 3 None. 90,430.81 | 71,770.00 2,950. 15 606.00 1,874.71 | 111,272. 41, 
100, 000 4,000. 00 105, 854. 67 {ore 6,319, 67 8, 970. 00 82,870.09 | 39,613. 78, 05 
150, 000 2,429.74 214, 619. 52 1,000. 00 3, 909. 93 1,424.00 13,908.77 | 11,805.23 
150, 000 None. 255, 570. 62 ‘None. 1,413. 43 8,478.00 29,491.74 | c 28,204.06 — 
75,000 1,050.00 136,270.47 91, 108. 77 2,704.19 55.00 7,951.12 404. 90 $ 
100,000 eT 4,804.98 | 182,634.90 | 1,386.30 | 3,877.24] 2,874.74 23,338.04 | 14,542.84 58 
100, 000 1,200. 00 221,072. 45 "None. 10,904. 94 6, 151.00 57,996.66 | 231,051.38 9r, 
X 80,000 SORD 155,851. 94 N 12, 813, 41 7, 812. 87 54, 067,30 | 44, 860. 04 66, 630 
Manchester, Manchester 125, 000 one. | 288,798.04 | 93,500.00 | 4,058.76 | 4,517.00 74, 833. 43 eid 106, 907 
Mechanics and Traders', Portsmouth... 141,000 None. 292, 306. 79 one. 8, 708. 07 2,506.53 90,087.49 | 19, 842. 61, 063 
Monadn . 50,000 82, 720. 87 212.50 | 4,528.89 | 1,746.90 11,840.53 | 23,108.40 44, 691 
errimack River, 150,000 225,001.07 |............ 3,247. 14 4,918.00 BA, 288. 50 | c21, 595. 33 90 513 
ashua, Nashua -ao ooera nea 125,000 253, 304. 27 None. | 13,405.95 427.00 | 28,292.81 | 13,626.78 | 100,9 
New | ch, New I 100, 000 134, 973. 43 300.00 4,094. 35 150.19 10,623.69 | 36,788.81 Ei 
New et, New 60, 000 153,713.98 | g1,203.00 8, 240.53 316.00 49, 079. 50 | 618, 381.93 59, 
ua Exchange, Portsmouth 200, 000 282, 200. 05 7,922.00 7,164.31 2,034.16 66,790.31 | 30,732.92 51,316 
Pawtuckaway, s 50,000 83,500.14 | g 1,951.66 2, 643. 68 2,311.34 9,195.21 | 14,940.21 80, 886 
Pittsfield, Pittsfleld . 50,000 89,988.52 | 4 750.00 2,096.59 | 2,900.00 5,920.15 | 12,237.65 43, 883 
X rboro 50, 000 98, 950. 31 a, 700. 00 2,896. 35 2, 807.80 11,730.71 | 10,612.37 48,109 
Pennichuck, Nashua . 100, 000 152, 048. 18 F 200.00 2:808. 97 4, 089. 00 21,316.22 | 24,742.22 wi 
e River, Ossipee . 50,000 101,180.00 | m 534.50 1,538.24 222.00 11,002.47 | 54,136.00 44, 11! 
hester, Rochester ----------=.-> 80, 000 118,674.38 None. | 3,089.12| 7,463.00] . 5,430.98 | 5,015. 47,538 
pose. Portsmouth 228 330,144.17 None. 7,093. 99 945.30 47,133.35 | 18,276. 67,144 
State Capital, Concord... 150, 245,862.00 | a1,750.00 | 9,281.38 | 4,750.92 25,959.07 | 28,133. — 1 
Salmon Falls. Rollinstord 50,000 75, 611. 67 IP 1,849. 97 925. 00 9,909.11 | 11,995.50 26, 
Strafford, Dover ....... 120,000 217,044.98 | a1, 404. 87 3, 680. 89 4,809. 75 48,654.08 | 38,316.39 13,106 
Sugar River, Ne 50, 000 94,680.66 | Tone. 4,012.95 500.00 1,837.28 | „8901.84 | 45,009 
Bouh . Milford 100,000 144,504.17 | 71,805.42 | 3,350.88 | 3,461.23 6, 701. 45 * 6c, 
Somersworth, Somersworth... 100, 000 146, 070.52 | g1,210.30 | 2,500.88 1,511.50 9,785.49 | 57,019.1 40,910 
Union, Concord 8 208, 708.62 9 1. 508. 00 | 11,528.68 | 15,214.00 03,552. 92 | c 22, 855. 02 79, 773 
Warner, Warner 50, 99,101. 79 200.00 | 2,855.74 | 5,999.06 10,953.52 | 3,250.15 43, 920 
OE 100: 000 ESO an gasul ssia] gas Siis] rst 
T, a4, 777. » 118, . s A 
Moun 50,000 77,020.08 | a1,720.50 | 5,550.40 | 6,500.20 3,110.50 | 5, 300. 80 41,080 
.. af tat V nna ----| 4,941,000 | 57,585.58 | 75,725.98 | 4,330,918. 65,981.61 | 253,498.35 | 150,390.97 1, 211, 551. 88 941,199.47 | 3,117,444 
te: h Including $1,200 in capital „Bank of Mutual Redemption. 
date 000 E capital stock, Bank of Mutual Redemption. iInclu Stock Bank of Mutual Redemption. pti 
c Including $3,000 in capital stock, Bank of Mutual Redemption. i 04 interest, in advance; $150 on in 
d FF ; 7 3 SL GD) CR cack Bank in advance. pti 
€ Interest disbursed. ncluding Stock, Bank of Mutual Redemption. 
f Interest advanced. m $319.19 on interest; $215 not on interest. 1 
g Interest paid in advance. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF OUR COUNTRY DEMAND IT. 

Let us now speak of its adaptation to our conditions and needs 
and the advantages that must y come to us from its 
adoption. 

First. As to our condition and needs, it is to be observed that a 
comparison of our condition, domain, commerce, and population 
with those of the countries mentioned clearly establishes the fact 
thatif an elastic currency has proved of an inestimable advan- 
tage to them, it would be of a still greater benefit to us. For, 
owing to our immense products at great distances from our finan- 
cial centers, more particularly in our partially developed sections, 
it becomes absolutely n that the local provide money 
by expressing bills of lading and the notes of our merchants and 
farmers to the great commercial centers and, borrowing money 
upon them, ship it out to the various sections thousands of miles 
away, and when our crops and products are marketed, ship the 
money back to the far-off centers and express the notes and other 
collateral home again. What we do in this line of business is 
without a parallel anywhere in the civilized world. 

Lingering prejudice may breed pernicious and unfounded sus- 
picions, but experience, common sense, reason, and justice plainly 
point the way. 


existed on the first Monday of June, 1860, made in conformity to sections 17 and 
of New Hampshire, approved yir tns 23, 1842. * 


STATE OF New HAMPSHIRE, Secretary of State's Office, June 15, 1860. 


THOMAS L. TULLOCK, Secretary of State. 


IN PRINCIPLE ALL SECTIONS ARE SIMILARLY SITUATED. 

Second. What advantages will necessarily follow the adoption 
of this system in this country níay be more clearly seen by some 
concreteillustration. Choose, if you will, the city of New Orleans, 
the cotton center of the South; or Kansas City, han the v 
crops of the central West; or Fargo, lying in thelap of our great- 
est wheat region in the central North; or Seattle, struggling with 
the diversified tonus of the great Northwest; or Los Angeles, 
unable to handle the golden fruits of southern California for the 
want of an uate currency; and what is true of these greater 
centers is y true of every community having banking facili- 
ties throughout the entire Lore and breadth of our country. 
Certainly it will not be denied that the notes and bills of lading in 
the banks of New Orleans, or any other city, are just as good 
security there for the redemption of any notes the banks them- 
selves may issue as they are tied up in bundles and held in New 
York City for the security of the currency that may be shipped 
South. 'The amount of money used in either case would be the 
same; the amount of security the same. 

WHAT A BANK ACTUALLY DOES TO GET CURRENCY. 

Then whatis the difference? Letussee. A New Orleans bank 

which hasa capital of $500,000 ties up in a bundle $125,000, or 
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perhaps $150,000, of its best notes and ships them to its New York 
correspondent, and borrows, if perchance there is no panic on, 
$100,000 of money, paying on an average about 6 per cent per an- 
num for it, and loans it out to move the cotton crop in its section. 


As it must pay the express two ways on the $150,000 of discounts 
or notes and the express two ways on the $100,000 borrowed, the 

roducers of the South must pay anywhere from 8 to 10 per cent 

or the money, and should do so, considering the risks and what 
it costs the bank, for we must remember that the banking busi- 
ness pays no great return upon the capital init. The 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows that the av 
earnings of all the national banks of the United States were only 
5 per cent for the year ending March 1, 1895, and 5.4 per cent for 
1898, which is a low rate, considering the risks involved in the 
double liability of stockholders. 

Some of our 2 seem to think that national banks are favored 
institutions. at this is a mistaken idea and that its advantages, 
if any, are open to all of our people alike, let me call your atten- 
tion to the following facts: A 

ONLY ONE-THIRD OF OUR BANKS ARE NATIONAL. 

First. If the national banks are specially favored, zby do not 
the several thousand trust companies, State banks, and private 
banking firms organize at once under that law? There are but 
8,679 national banks, while there are 5,708 State banks. 

Second. No one who is a conservative adviser ever suggests 
national-bank stock to the widow or aged, or those with Inited 
means, because the risk in holding it is so great. 

Third. The shares are only $100 each, so that any frugal n 
may invest in the stock of a national bank if he desires to do 80. 

Fourth. We must not forget that if banking under a national- 
bank charter was so much more profitable than any other busi- 
ness, men of means stand ready at all times to e einit, bringing 
the profits down to or below the level of all other investments. 

DEMAGOGUES TAKE ADVANTAGE OF IGNORANCE TO AROUSE PREJUDICE. 
This suspicion or misapprehension that the Government is ex- 
tending through the national banks to some one something that 
verybody else can not get has given birth to a kind of prejudice— 
fie child of ignorance—excited an unwarranted jealousy, and 
eveloped a groundless opposition in some localities to a system 
that has raised the standard of banking in this country and pro- 
vided the American le with a 3 sound as any in the 
world, and calling for the admiration of civilized nations. 

Now, recurring to the special matter in hand, let us suppose 
that this same New Orleans bank, with its $500,000 capital, was 
_ organized under this bill, What could it have done under the 

bection now being discussed? 

WHAT A BANK MIGHT DO UNDER THIS MEASURE. 

The bank need not tie up and ship away $150,000 of its best 
gecurities, but keeping them in its own safe e $100,000 of its 
Own notes at a cost of 1 per cent per annum instead of 6 per cent. 

Willit ben to state that this difference of 5 per cent in 

two instances , every penny of it, amounting to $5,000 on 

ery $100,000 loaned, come out of the merchants, farmers, or 
ucers, and practically all of it out of the farmers or pro- 
ucers? in, we should not fail to observe that the tax paid on 

e circulation goes into the United States Treasury to help pay 
he expenses of the Government, and to that extent the people 
‘will be relieved of taxation. 

FARMERS AND PRODUCERS WILL REAP THE ADVANTAGE. 

Will anyone seriously urge that any portion of this heavy charge 
will be borne by the bankers? Nor will anyone at all familiar 
with the laws of trade doubt that the people—farmers and pro- 
ducers—will ultimately get every farthing of the advantage 
gained, for competition would very soon bring the bankers’ share 
of profit to a fixed limit, not varying much from its present mar- 
ge Ries Saving to the people, the producers of our country— 

ers and laborers—anywhere from 1 to 5 per cent per annum 
upon the capital borrowed to carry on the commerce of the 


country. 

The value of our finished product, it will be remembered, now 
annually exceeds $12,000,000,000. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, the statistician, has estimated that in the 
transformation from the unmined coal and iron, the unbroken 
forest, and the fallow fields to the homes in which we live, the 
things we wear, and those we eat, there are at least three transfers 
of this vast property, or $36,000,000,000 ing from man to man. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that at least two-thirds of this 
amount is handled with borrowed capital? If so, even if the loans 
ran but sixty days and 1 per cent can be saved on this two-thirds, 
or $24,000,000.000, the people—the producers—will be the gainers 
by $240,000,000 every year, or more than two-thirds of all the green- 
backs still 2 Shall we not cancel them if we can 
more than make up for them in every su ing year, to say 
nothing of the frightful loss they are ne Bee the country 
every month, and the danger to which the Government is sub- 
jected because of them? 


Let the reader estimate what the gain to the producers would 
be if the Joans on this $24,000,000,000 ran six months! What if 
they ran for the year? More than $1,000,000,000! 

FALSE ASSUMPTIONS SHOULD BE DISCARDED. 

Is it not a mere fetich to hang on to the greenbacks, then, de- 
ceived by the hallucination that the Government can make some- 
thing out of nothing, when it has been proved in this case, as in 
all others, that mistakes and falsehoods only lead to misfortune 
and disaster? If the experience of all other great commercial 
nations added to this fatal delusion is not convincing enough to 
determine our action now, we shall simply have to wait to be 
taught by more bitter lessons still, and more crushing disasters, 
what has already been demonstrated beyond the shadow of a 


doubt. 
EQUALIZATION AND LOWERING OF RATES. 


Under the operation of this provision of the bill there is still 
another object to be attained that is founded in justice and con- 
serves the welfare of the people in all portions of our country 
alike. Itis the equalization of the rates of interest in every sec- 
tion of the land, from Niagara Falls to the Gulf, from Cape Cod 
to the Golden Gate. Wherever there is banking capital, a de- 
mand for money, and an equally abundant supply of equally good 
commercial two-name, thirty, sixty, and ninety day paper, there 
the rates should and will be practically th 

icularly low in 


e same. 
Rates of interest will not then be, as now, 
one locality because there is considerable wealth in the form of 
money and securities, and particularly high in another notwith- 
standing there is abundant wealth in the form of cotton, corn, 
cattle, wheat, and the various other products of the earth simply 
because it awaits a better day for disposition or sale. The ques- 
tion will not then be so much whether it is stocks and bonds on 
the one hand and cotton and corn on the other as whether it is 
good liquid wealth in some form—cattle, hogs, corn, cotton, and 
wheat being regarded as got wealth, as quick assets, if only the 
banks have the facilities for carrying them. 
OBJECT OF GRADUATED TAX. 

It will be observed that the tax imposed upon the circulation is 
an increasing graduation. The object is to give it a re ive 
effect just in proportion as the expansion increases under the vary- 
i rom the crop moyement to the demands of an acute 
and general panic. 

The same iple is illustrated in the 5 per cent tax imposed 
upon the credit circulation of the German banks whenever it passes 
a certain limit. 


It is also illustrated in the operations of the clearing houses of 
New York, where they charge 6 cent upon clearing-house cer- 
tificates, and in Boston, where they charge ire cent upon them, 
confident in all these instances that the tax will compel the retire- 
ment of the issues. So far this system has worked perfectly, the 
retirement of the circulation following quickly upon the disap- 
pearance of the cause. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK NOTE REDEMPTION FUND. 

Bec. 9. That all taxes so paid to the Government upon said United States 
Government bond notes and said United States national-bank notes shall 
constitute and be known as the United States national-bank note redemp- 
tion fund,” and be held exclusively for the redemption, first, of the United 
States Government bond notes; second, for the U: States national-bank 
notes in the event of the liquidation of any bank organized under this law: 
Provided, however, That when said “redemption fund" shall exceed 5 per 
cent of both the United States Government bond notes and the United States 
national-bank notes such excess shall belong to the United States Govern- 
ment and may be used by it to defray its general expenses. 

For a better understanding of the above section from the stand- 
point of actual experience I herewith submit a tabulated state- 
ment showing the total circulation, amount of notes of failed 


banks for each year since the system was established, and the 
percentage they to the total circulation for each year: 
Circula- 
Year ending October 31— pite te 4 
banks. 
TTT ( 
201,65. 5 311.000 0.02 
-| 293, 088, 950 285, 000 .09 
-| 299,004, 248, 900 .25 
-| 300, 116, 958 321, 800 il 
1869 299. 724, 701 45, 000 .02 
-| 301, 859, 275 129,700 .04 
1871 z| ORE, 610; 207 aoo slo ek eee 
-| 940,990, 825 | 1,388,393 41 
1873.. 343, 347,674 | 2,522, 100 72 
1874 348, 785, 906 230, 000 07 
1875 343, 176, 018 633, 676 .19 
1870 819, 867, 070 540, 609 17 
1877- -| 315, 871,190 951, 728 d 
Ed 319,640,560 | 1,322, 725 a 
a 825, 120, 918 510, 825 -15 
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Total cir. See t failed 
0 - on 0 
Year ending October 31— culation. | of failed 
banks. | to the to- 
tal cir- 
culation. 
-- $342, 048,322 | $506, 143 0.15 
S SAA 
880, 982, 713 999, 400 -28 
--| 359,759,075 108, 200 .08 
..| $32,452, 944 850, 120 .28 
— 314, 872, 928 480, 550 .15- 
-| 800, 990, 506 302, 980 -10 
..| 271, 651, 587 886, 597 11 
20. O44, 822 557.811 .28 
.| 201,744, 089 56, 250 .0g 
179, 449, 958 111,450 .10 
z Kress 641,352 37 
.| 172,036, 921 623,153 .96 
.| 208, 701, 189 * 75 
207, 140, 104 628,1 -30 
213, PHI Led .43 
234, 431,01 761,500 31 
.208 


From this tabulated statement, showing that an average tax of 
one-fifth of 1 per cent on the total circulation for thirty-three 
years would have covered allthe notes of the failed banks, we 
imay certainly assume that the tax imposed will much more than 
cover the notes of failed banks in the future, and that a 5 per 
cent safety fund will prove more than ample to take care of any 
emergency that may arise. When we recall the fact that h 
there been no bonds to secure the national-bank notes for thirty 
years the note holders could not have lost to exceed $1,189,253, of 
which $958,247 was still in unclosed accounts, we may confidently 
believe that this provision will not only insure the notes, but wi 
be a source of large profit to the Government, 

CLEARING-HOUSE DISTRICTS. 

Sec. 10. That the board of finance shall divide the United States into clear- 
ing-house districts, and each Q; i under belong di 
tinctively to some one district, and the number of such district shall be 
and prominently printed upon the said United States national-bank notes 
issued by the banks located therein. The several banks of each district, upon 
receiving United States national-bank notes belonging to any other district, 
shall forward the same to a bank in a clearing-house city, which shall return 
them to the district to which they belong. 

'The object of the foregoing section is to insure the constant 
redemption of the United States national-bank notes, to materiall 
strengthen our banking system, and becomes essential for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

OUR SYSTEM WOULD REQUIRE THEM. 

First. Our individual banking system does not in itself give us 
the same facilities for forcing current redemption that large banks 
with branches in all parts of the country would, and current re- 
demption, it must be remembered, is the essential counterpart of 
a credit system of currency. 

THEY WILL DISTRIBUTE CAPITAL BETTER. 

Second. This system of districts will draw the normal money— 
gold, silver, and United States Government bond notes—to the 
redemption or clearing-house centers and keep it better distributed 
throughout the year. 

CUHRENCY WILL ALWAYS EQUAL DEMANDS. 

Third. The tendency will be to keep the credit money at home, 
80 thatit can be retired whenever the bank 1 9 of desires to 
do so, and thereby save the tax when there is no further use of 
the money in circulation. 

PROFIT ON CIRCULATION WILL GO TO EACH DISTRICT. 

Fourth. This system will enable every district of the United 
States to furnish whatever credit money it needs by sending all 
credit notes from other districts home and putting out its own, 
and thereby save all the profit on circulation in each district to 
the district itself. 

Fifth. But the most important and far-reaching effect of this 
provision is the advantage and protection it gives to every bank 
belonging toa clearing-house district. 

EVERY BANK SIIOULD BE AS STRONG AS ALL COMBINED. 

Itis important to observe and remember that every bank belong- 
ing to a clearing-house district is individually as strong as the 
combined capital of all the banks included in the district; and it 
is not at all likely that there would be a clearing-house district 
with a capital less than $25,000,000, and_ probably none less than 
$50,009,000, while the large cities would be many times stronger 
than that even. 


WITH THE STRENGTH OF CENTRALIZED BANKING WE SHALL HAVE THE 
ADVANTAGE OF INDIVIDUAL BANKING. 


This plan would give us all the power of the most perfect cen- 
tralized system of banking in the world, with all the advantages 
of individual banking institutions. In fact, I am of the opinion 
that in power and facility it would surpass any system now in 


operation. While it would be perfectly independent in its parts 
and responsive to the demands of every locality, it would be free 
from the caprice and discrimination of a management hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of miles away. 
- IT WILL INSURE GREATER CAUTION. 
. It will be admitted, I think, that any bank belonging to a clear- 
ing-house district will exercise greater caution in loaning its funds, 
or in issuing its notes, than it would were it not a member of some 
district, for it must realize that it is in a measure under the sur- 
veillance of the associated banks and can not afford to fall under 
any suspicion on account of poor management; hence the moral 
effect must necessarily be to improve the character of all our bank- 
ing, a matter that is always of the very greatest importance to the 
commercial world. 
REDEMPTION OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 

Syd. II. That the said United States national-bank notes shall be a legal 
tender at par between all national banks, and the same shall be redeemed 
upon presentation atthe bank of issue in gold coin, or at the option of the 
bank of issue 40 per cent thereof may be redeemed in United States Gov- 
ernment bond no! : 

The first provision of this section is the same as that now on the 
statute books with regard to our present bank notes. 

The object of making these United States national-bank notes 
redeemable in the United States Government bond notes as well 
as gold is to protect the metal reserve of the bank for the first few 
years, until the banks can accnmulate the necessary stock of gold 
and adjust themselves to the new conditions; and yet, since the 
United States Government bond notes are themselves redeemable 
in gold at the bank of issue, it amounts to a gold redemption. 

FACILITIES FOR REDEMPTION OF NOTES, 

SEC. That each bank o der ing busin 
side rer rep der lt ae eee denk in the poi en 
house 8 own district through which it shall redeem its United States 
national- notes in gold coin, or, at the option of said redemption bank. 
40 per cent thereof may be redeemed in United States Government bond 
notes, and for said purpose shall keep on deposit with said bank a reserve of 
5 per cent of the amount at any time outstanding, and said 5 per cent may be 
considered a part of its required reserve. 

The object of this section is to insure the current redemption of 
bank notes by facilitating in every way their presentation for re- 
demption, and thereby constantly testing their soundness and 
bringing them. back to the bank of issue for retirement if they 
should be needed no longer in circulation. : 

BANKS WITH $3400 CAPITAL. 
Sec. 13. First. That in cities with less than 2,000 population banks may be 


0 — — Era A die 5 ca; peg of $20, DEAS. greater amount in 
mu es of $5,000; but no organized in any reserve city wi 
less capital tham $100,000 s pw. 


Second. That under such regulations and restrictions as shall be established 
by the said ministers of finance, national banks o under this act ma 
establish branch banks by and with the consent of said ministers, such Trant 
banks to have the right to receive deposits, make 1 grant discounts, and 
buy and sell exchange, but in no case to be permit to issue circulatin, 
notes other than those of the parent bank. It shall in all respects be consid- 
ered as a part of the parent bank, ong in each case where such branches are 
maiutained the rs of finance 1 receive, in the reports of the cen- 
tral bank, a statement, properly sworn to and attested, of the condition of its 


branches. 

Said ministers of finance shall also have the E of separate and inde- 
pendent examinations, and they may, whenever they deem it necessary, re- 
quire, before ting the right to any bank to maintain branches, that the 
quu up capital stock of such bank be increased to an amount to be fixed by 


E BRANCH BANKS MAY BE DESIRABLE. 

That the present minimum limit of $50,000 capital for national 
banks prevents the establishment of them in many places where 
they are much needed, all are agreed; and whether a capital as 
small even as $20,000 would serve every locality and meet all con- 
ditions there is very great doubt. Indeed, this is particularly true, 
as everyone knows who has studied this question from actual ob- 


| servation, in localities where a considerable amount of money is 


required for a few months every year and very little or no demand 
at all during the other months, a circumstance that can only be 
met by the establishment of a branch, Otherwise the people can 
never have local and convenient banking facilities at all. How- 
ever, that the location of small banks and theopening of branches 
should be carefully investigated and great discretion exercised in 
granting such privileges will be apparent upon a moment's 
thought, for while the accommodation of the people should be a 
constant study, their absolute protection should never be for- 
gotten. 
GOVERNMENT REDEMPTION OF NOTES IN CASE OF FAILURE. 

Sec. 14 First. That in the event of the liquidation of any national bank 
organized under this act the United States Government shall redeem, upon 
presentation after notice given as herein provided, any of said United States 
Government bond notes or said United States national bank notes, rermburs- 
ing itself for the full amount thereof out of the assets of said bank, and dis- 
tribute the remaining assets among the depositorsand all others having claims 
in the same manner as now provided by law. 

Second. That from the time of the suspension of said bank up to the date 
set by said ministers of finance for the redemption of said United States 
national-bank notes they shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. Such notice be given in some newspaper printed in the clearing- 
house city where said notes were cleared; but nothing herein contained s 
be construed to impose any liability upon the Government of the United 
States, or any of its representatives, beyond the amount ayailable from time 
to time out of said United States national-bank note redemption fund.“ 
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ADVANTAGE OF A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF CURRENCY. 


One of the greatest benefits, if, indeed, not the greatest, growing 
out of our national banking system has been the fact that all of 
the notes have been equally good everywhere. The note of the 
bank with $50,000 capital is as good as the note of the bank with 
$5,000,000 capital; that instead of a currency issued under as 
many different banking laws as there were States, and having as 
many different values as were represented by the ever-changing 
credit of 10,000 banks, we have had a uniform currency good not 
only at home but abroad. We have learned our lesson, and our 
people will not be satisfied with a currency that is not uniform 
end equally good in all parts of the country. Therefore we want 
no money that will not stay away from home simply because it 
has no standing elsewhere and every transaction forces its holder 
to suffer discount. We do not want a dollar that is too poor to 
stay away from home and must necessarily be a constant source 
of loss to the holder, who invariably turns out to be a laborer if 
unfortunately a bill should prove to be utterly worthless. It is 
the dnty of this Government to establish a system of currency 
that will protect the note holder against the possibility of a loss of 
the millionth part of a cent. No man living anywhere under our 
fiag should be compelled to hesitate a moment about taking any 
money circulated within the confines of the Republic, which is 
to-day, practically speaking, owing to our railway facilities, tele- 
graphic and telephonic communication, and intimate commercial 
relations, one extended neighborhood, one gigantic city reaching 
from the Lakes to the Gulf and extending from ocean to ocean. 

Therefore we want no State-bank notes, but a national currency 
protected and ultimately redeemed by the Government. Such a 
currency section 14 guarantees to the American people, 


TNSURANCE OF DEPOSITORS. 


Sec. 15. First. That any bank organized under this act may at any time 
after 1905, with the consent of the ministers of finance, insure its depositors 
against loss by paying into the United States Treasury 1 per cent upon the 
average balance of deposits of the preceding fiscal year, and one-half of 1 per 
cent upon the average annual balances thereafter until the amount so paid 
into the United States Treasury by said bank shall amount to 5 per cent of 
the average balance of said bank for the last preceding year, and that said 
ministers of finance may then suspend said tax for the time being. If the 
deposits of said bank shall increase, or for any reason the amount of the in- 


surance fund to the credit of said bank shall less than 5 per cent of the 
deposits, said ministers may reimpose said tax of one-half of 1 per cent upon 
the de ts of said bank; and if said bank shall fail 


to pay such tax at any 
time after the payment of said 1 per cent the amount already paid by sai 
bank s be forfeited to the United States Government, and the insurance 


of said depositors shall thereupon cease. 
Second. That the amounts of money so received shall constitute and be 
bank shall be entitled 


known as the depositors’ insurance fund," and each 
to receive interest upon the amount standing to its credit in said depositors’ 
insurance fund," at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, and the same shall be 
usted annually on the 30th day of June. 
hird. That in the event of the suspension of Rayment by any bank so in- 
sured of any of its liabilities as they accrue, the United States Government 
shall, within ped d days thereafter, no M uel gc eng then pending, pay the 
depositors of such bank in full all their just claims, if no question has n 
thereto; but nothing herein contained shall be construed to impose 
any liability on the Government of the United States, or any of its represent- 
atives, beyond the amount available from time to time out of said depos- 
itors' insurance fund." 
Fourth. That the United States Government shall thereupon reimburse 
itself out of the assets of said bank for any and all such moneys paid out on 
account of said deposits, less the amount standing to the credit of said bank 
in said “ depositors’ insurance fund;" and the remaining assets shall be dis- 
tributed among the creditors in the same manner as now provided by law. 


NO CLASS OF INSURANCE I8 MORE IMPORTANT, WISE, AND JUST, AND THE 
PEOPLE SHOULD DEMAND IT. 

Tam fully aware that in the outset this section will provoke 
some discussion and gives apparently a better field upon which 
those differing may array themselves than almost any other pro- 
vision in the bill; but this partial admission of some possible ob- 
jection is not due in the slightest de to a want of soundness 
of the principle involved in this section of the measure, but sim- 

ly because such a berate has never been made a part of TE 
banking system. That it will ultimately find its way into all, 
have no doubt, for there is no business of such extent as that of 
banking where to-day the records are so well preserved and will 
enable the student and statistician to arrive at a basis of insurance 
that will be as reliable as these; not even mortuary tables upon 
which nearly every human life, in our own country atleast, is car- 
rying some insurance. The fire-insurance system of the world is 
based upon data that enables the actuary to furnish a line of 
premiums that gives upon large averages an almost mathematically 
certain result. 

The principles that control in the vast operations of both life 
and fire insurance are identical with those upon which this pro- 
vision rests. But my maturer thought impels me to the conclu- 
sion that in neither is there so much need of averaging risks and 
escaping the consequences of misfortune as in the proposed rem- 
d for the crash and widespread ruin that almost invariably 
follows bank failures to-day. It will be observed in this connec- 
tion that the provision is purely voluntary in its operation, and 
imposes no burden or risk upon the Government beyond those of 
& trustee for the fund created. 

That we may be able to consider the question in a most practical 
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way, I have obtained from the actuary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing tabulated statement, which, I have no doubt, will disclose a 
most surprising and gratifying result to every student of those 
great movements that look in the direction of equalization in 
material things and social conditions: 


Per cent 
of total 
D ts Deposit i o> te 
e — sits a 
Year. Peat of Failed would 
of all banks. | banks. have pald 
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The average per cent for each year, from 1864 to 1895, inclusive, 
upon the total deposits that would have been sufficient to pay 
the depositors in full, had absolutely nothing been realized from 
from assets of the banks, was only 0.31, or less than one-third 
of 1 per cent per annum, 


ALL CLOSED BANKS SHOW AN AVERAGE OF 75 PER CENT RETURNS. 

The lowest percen of dividend paid to the creditors of any failed 
national banks whose affairs are closed was that of fourteen and a fraction, 
to the creditors of the Cook County National Bank, of Chicago, III., be 
No. 38 on the list of banks placed in the hands of receivers. The next lowes 

rcentage of dividend was seventeen and a fraction, to the creditors of the 

ennessee National Bank, of Memphis, constituting No. 5 on the list. The 
average percen of dividends paid to creditors of insolvent nntional 
banks whose aff: are entirely closed is about 75 per cent.—Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, 1896, page 31. 
THE INSURANCE TAX COULD NOT EXCEED ONE-TWELYTH OF 1 PER CENT 
PER ANNUM. 

Taking the experience of all insolyent national banks whose 
accounts have been closed, it is to be observed that the actual 
insurance charge upon the deposits of national banks would have 
been one-twelfth of 1 per cent per annum ora total of but 24 
per cent in thirty-three years. ould this not have been a most 
insignificant and inconsequential cost to the banks ‘compared 
to the great and almost incalculable benefits it would have been 
to trade and commerce to have saved from failure that great army 
of merchants who have been brought to ruin by the failure of 
the banks with which they were keeping their accounts? Let us 
weigh a matter of such moment carefully and come to our final 
conclusion with the utmost deliberation, especially since the chief 
if indeed not the only objection is that it is a new proposition. 

With all of our bank notes ultimately redeemed by the Gov- 
ernment, as provided in the preceding sections, and the depositors 
of the national banks insured against loss in case of failure, it is 
confidently believed that bank failures would be reduced to a 
minimum; that money panics would be unknown; and that we 
would escape the most unfortunate and serious consequences 
growing out of bank failures, the ruin of the merchants and trades- 


people. 
HOW THE TWO FUNDS SHALL BE INVESTED. 


Sec, 16. That all moneys received by the United States Government on 
account of the tax upon United States Government bond notes and United 
States national-bank notes, or on account of the taxes paid to insure deposit- 
ors against loss, may be invested in the following classes of securities, and no 
others: First, United States Government bonds or United States certificates 
of indebtedness; second, the bonds of any State which has not defaulted in 
the payment of either principal or interest of any of its indebtedness for 
twent; sare ines g such investment; third, the bonds of any city 
in the United tates having a population of more than 100,000, and which has 
not defaulted in the proe of either principle or interest of any of its in- 
debtedness for twenty years just p: g such investment. 
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REASONS FOR THE INVESTMENTS, 
But for the fact that some provision that the funds accumulated 
in the ** United States Government bond note redemption fund” 


and in the ‘depositors’ insurance fund” should be invested in 
some kind of securities, two objections might arise: First, it might 
be objected that a large amount of money was being withdra 
from the channels of trade; second, that the Government shoul 
allow interest on so considerable a sum, which it would not be 
prudent to do unless there were some income from that source to 
offset such allowance. j 

POWER FOR PUTTING THE ACT INTO SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


Sec. 17. That for the purpose of carrying this act into effect and ena 
the banks organized hereunder to maintain their required cerca and 


th of equalizing and adjusting the relative use of gold and silve 
in U^ Gnitea Sat the ministers of finance are here tha an 


e 
t 
98 V. sell and di of any of NT pe cen M inar at par for 
— or exchange same for any E mone; e 
United S tes at par; the bonds so sold or exchan AM da x omi- 
nations of $25, or multiples thereof, at the option of the buyer, and to become 


due and ble in 1 and the said miní for the same purposo (with 
the concurrence of the’ the 


are also au an 
o exch from time to time or coin 
bullon or aver UR d silver bullion or Ar e for E. 8 

Every man of affairs will at once realize that it will be of the 
utmost importance that the ministers of finance be able, in a move- 
ment so Loca uirum as this, involving as it does the complete 
readjustment of our finances and recomposition of our currency, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
responsible for the proper conduct of the income and expenditure 
accounts of the Government, to do anything that the purposes of 
this act render necessary. 

LIMIT OF LOANS TO OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


Sud. 18. That the loans and discounts of any bank o under this act 
ted to its executive officers or employees shall 
fidirectiy exceed 10 per cent of the 4 and the same shall be secu: 
or 


roper 
Posponsible 
the ee e of a majority of the board of directors and a separate 
p 


own name, the of one or more financially 
— — rd by t least atw pardo ving 

upon the reco: a atwo- 0. to 
— — a line of credit covering any advances tobe sande to — 


PENALTY ATTACHING TO ANY OFFICER OR EMPLOYEE. 


Bzc. 20. * any jenem vice- ra dann. oni Kw t Sever e or 
ee of any bank o this shall be convicted - 
ploye borrow or any of the funds of yes 


em) 
lawt 
8 imprisoned for ten and any officer of any su 

national bank at the time of its failure shall be ineligible to any posi- 
tion in any national bank thereafter. 

BANKS MUST NOT PROMOTE. 

Sec. 21. That it shall be unlawful for any national bank to in 
— terprise, or to loan the 0 


DIRECTORS MUST EXAMINE THEIR BANKS. 
Src. 22. That upon a day in each to be di ted by said ministers 
of finance, the directors of the eS — e ee e hereby, re- 
quired tomake tion of the affairs of the bank with which they are 


an examina! 
connected and submit their report thereon u blanks said 
ministers, and said report Sall be signed 8 three-fourths of said 
directors. 


The following extract from the report of the Comptroller fully 
justifies the greater care these sections impose upon the directors 
and the stricter rules they establish for the officersin the conduct 
of a national bank: . 

CAUSES OF FAILURE OF NATIONAL BANKS AND DUTY OF DIRECTORS. 

A careful examination has been made into the causes of failures of national 

banks and the number failing from each cause, from 1863 to 1896, with the fol- 


fti. and fraudulent management; 1 from defal 
— loans to others; 2 from defalcation of officers and 


real estate 24: fn 
large debtors; 8 from fraudulent management; 15 from fraudulent manage- 
nt, excessive loans to officers and directors, and reciation of securities; 
B from fraudulent management and injudicious ; 8from fraudulent 
management, defalcation of officers, and depreciation of securities; 5 from 
fraudulent ment, injudicious investments in real estate and 
mo: and depreciation of securities; 9 from fraudulent gen eg 
‘excessive loans to officers and directors, and excessive loans to others; 19 


from injudicious banking; 54 from injudicious banking and de 
om mal udici — and fall 


ties; 12 from inj ious ure of debtors; 13 from 
investments in real estate and mortgages and deprecia: of securities; 43 
from general s ncy of the money market, shrinkage in values, and im- 

prudent methods of banking, and 8 were wrecked the cashiers. 
ie evt clusion to wn froma of the causes resulting 
instances those directly re- 


thods of picos! A Bay pru 


u 

ngress and the 

publie to these relations, and the duties which it is believed rest directly 
u and should be discharged those whose oaths make it obligator 

E 

T" res upon directors are not in contem; nof law 

formal ones to be met in a formal manner only. It 2 expected that uy 

shall be thoroughly conversant, both in general and in detail, with the man- 

5 apn 4 of institutions with which connected and the methods 

ed. Bank directors should know whether the best bookkeeping 

methods are used in their banks, whether precauti measures in tho 

verifying of entries u ‘and pass books 9 and whether 


1896, pages 31-32. 
POWER OF ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


Sc. 23. That the assistant cashier, in the absence of the cashier, or on ac- 
count of his inability, shall be, and he is e authorized to sign the circu- 
and and make or affirmation to the reports 

ance showing the condition of the bank with 


which 5 and such oath or on and all others required 


o E officers may be administered by any notary public or commissioner 


At present the law limits the authority which this section gives 
to the assistant cashier, to the cashier, which very greatly inter- 
feres with the proper conduct of the business of many banks in 
cases of absence or sickness of the cashier, and therefore this pro- 
vision simply facilitates the performance of the duties of the 

GOVERNMENT CHARTERS FOR CLEARING HOUSES. 

Sec. 24. That the clearing houses of the respective 
ted by the United States „F tty pd 
3 5 M AA if rethink moe . — 
tions as may be prescribed by said ministers of finance from time to time. 

The above section states so clearly its object that when the 
ape of convenient places for the clearance of exchanges 
and the current redemption of the note issues is considered in 
conjunction with the general purpose of this bill, no one will 
doubt the wisdom and necessity even of granting national char- 
ters to the clearing houses as well as to the banks, as they are an 
important and essential adjunct in completing a sound currency 


POWER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY TO MEET ANY DEFICIENCY. 


RU ean 
or W ma occur. 

of the Treasury is hereby authorized, at his Viscretion, to issu: tificates 
indebtedness of the United Sta lvo y — 


ual t ld coin at the Treasury 5 . 
amount o n i 
= 3 depositories of the United States, and at such — 
select. And such certificates shall have the like qualities, privi- 
ed in the resumption act (approved Januar 


for the of J for 
à And the ecc qiix: Grom for 
the 8 this section, for no other. 

SEC. t all acts of parts of acts inconsistent with the foregoing shall 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

That the United States Government should have power to meet 
any emergency that may arise on account of its lack of revenue, 
no man of business sense will deny. Nor can it be assumed that 
this Government, any more than a private business, will always 
have a surplus revenue even with a change in our tariff laws. A 
large surplus is not now necessary; therefore, should we succeed 
in adjusting our income to our the coming year, changed 
conditions might shortly bring about a deficit, which could only 
be provided for in two ways during that current year: 

rst. Close the courts and other departments of the Govern- 


ment. 
Second. Temporarily provide the means for carrying them on 
the sale of certificates of indebtedness under the authority 
given by this provision, to which every reasonable man of patriotic 
and practical instincts and business experience who is not con- 
trolled gh pg prejudice nor hopo of temporary political ad- 
van ill give his hearty approval and unqualified support. 

Having now discussed in detail the various provisions of the 

pro measure, I desire to call attention to certain matters 
hat invariably present themselves in any intelligent discussion 
of this all-important subject. 
THE PLAN ADOPTED MUST BE CLEAR EVEN TO THE LAYMAN. 

First. It would be useless to waste time even in discussing any 
measure, to say nothing of passing it, unless upon examination it 
could be readily understood and from the advantges it offered 
would at once attract practically all of the bank capital in the 
country, so that we would have a uniform system; therefore it 
becomes pertinent to inquire whether banks would immediately 
organize under this act should it become a law. 


IT MUST BE SUCH AS TO AT ONCE ATTRACT THE BANKING CAPITAL OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


In the first place, they would do so because of the protection and 
moral support the clearing houses provided for would give at all 
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arly when any stress was thrown upon 
e banking interests of the country, / j 
In the second gos they would Ja onde it quite a sufficient ad- 


es, and more 


tage of itself, in a great majority of cases, if no other was 
, to be able to issue their own note circulation, and thereby 
mmodate all their customers, who are entitled to credit, at a 
t to themselves of only 1 or 2 per cent and without the least 
Double, when at present they can only partially do so, even at a 
cost of 6 or 7 per cent, and with great trouble and annoyance to 
themselves and a corresponding expense to the customers of the 
bank, if, cai a they can accommodate them at all. 

In the third place, that while the people of the United States will 
save annually in interest on the national debt about $12,000,000 
‘and an incalculable amount of interest on their loans, particu- 
larly in a section where the rates are now very high, the banks 
‘would realize a net gain upon the circulation taken out upon the 
2 per cent bonds of 12 per cent and a greater profit upon their own 
'circulation than upon the money hired from their correspondents 
hundreds of miles away. 

In the fourth place, this act would individualize the bank and 
give it much greater freedom, simplify its methods, and greatly 
‘economize its t, which would result in a corresponding 
and mutual gain to both the bank and borrower. 

Indeed, the sooner the American people learn to transfer all 
taxes from the money en in banking to other forms of wealth 
which they can nof use, the Mixer qt will they make the tools with 
which commerce is carried on and the shops keptin motion. 'The 
earning capacity of labor will be just that much greater, for in the 
last analysis money is the real tool that fells the trees out of which 
we build our houses and make our furniture, mines the coal, digs 
the ore, spins the wool, weaves the cotton, makes our garments, 
and pre our food, and should be made as cheap as possible, 
Bo that labor can continue to get a greater and greater share of 
its profits until a perfect adjustment of labor and capital is reached. 


NOTE HOLDERS SHOULD HAVE A PRIOR LIEN ON ASSETS, 


ng current, because the people know they are safe by - 
ed pa Nod 


om knows 


bank and the very persons who first get the notes. It is therefore 
of the highest importance that the notes be as good as possible in 
order that one may borrow money at the lowest rate of interest 
ible, and the notes remain out until he is ready to pay off his 
D , for the better the notes the longer will they r out and 
circulate; indeed, if they remain unquestioned, the tendency 
gem be to continue to circulate until called in by the bank issu- 
em. 
PRACTICALLY OBTAINS IT ANYWAY, 
It may be suggested by some that the notes should not bea prior 
en upon the assets of the bank, because that gives to the note 
‘holder an advantage over the depositor; but the reasons alread 
‘given justify the principle. However, there is still another rea- 
Bon that forecloses all discussion upon the question as a matter of 
A n 


‘mon 


rane and that is this: It will be admitted that a bank 
ot issue any of its bank notes unless its customers heed the 
r M it TR that if : n nos — 155 noa 
e upa of securities and sen em 
its co; ndent in uns distant city and get the nec 
‘amount of currency, giving the correspondent bank a first lien 
pron all the securities turned over; so it will make no difference 
in the last analysis whether it issues its notes or borrows the 
money. The currency used will be a first lien upon a sufficient 
Tone of the bank's assets to insure its redemption. The posi- 
on of the depositor is the same in both cases. "The criticism 
* from a mere sentiment, and will serie be without any 
oundation in practice. But, as a matter of advantage to the bor- 
rowers of a bank, who are almost invariably the depositors, in 
commercial banks at least, and as a matter of justice, considering 
m difference in the relation of the note holder and depositor to 
he bank, the note should be a prior lien upon the assets. Again, 
all national-bank notes are a prior lien upon the assets of the bank; 
therefore this provision is strictly in accord with our existing law. 
BANKS CAN MAINTAIN GOLD PAYMENTS BETTER THAN THE GOVERNMENT, 


Third. It is sometimes urged that the Government of the United 
States can better maintain gold payments than the banks; but 
when it is said that it ought to because of its greater credit, the 

ument is exhausted, since all the facts and experience are the 
er way. Indeed, the Government, if it maintains redemption 
gold payments, can only do so through the assistance the 


banks, as has been most strikingly illustrated through the use of 
the banks in the gold purchases during the t three years. 
Therefore it goes without saying that the „Which are the 
sole agency through which the Government procures its gold, can 
certainly do for themselves what they can do for the Government. 
And the reason is this: The banks have the ways and means or 
machinery for obtaining the gold if they want it or must have it, 
while the Government can only obtain gold through the banks by 
the sale of bonds, which must be paid for by taxing the people. 

THE GOVERNMENT HAS NO NATURAL FACILITIES FOR MAINTAINING GOLD 

PAYMENTS. 

The Government has no inflowing stream of wealth measured 
in gold with which to meet its demand obligations; hence its great 
difficulties and constant danger. By the great increase of its de- 
mand obligations, which jumped up from $846,000,000 in 1879 to 
$1,000,000,000 in 1892, with no corresponding increase in its reserve, 
it strained its credit to an extent that gave rise to doubt as to its 
ability to maintain gold payments. The persistent effort on the 
part of some to construe the doubtful word ‘ coin" into silver or 
à fifty-cent redemption, as well as gold, has thrown a cloud upon 
our intention, enged our honor, disturbed public confidence. 
checked ente: and rendered any substantial and permanent 
prosperity and progress doubtful until our measure of value is 
definitely and irreyocably settled. This is one of the chief and 
under the present conditions a fatal objection to Government 
redemption, and to-day threatens every pending contract and will 
prevent a vast amount of new ones, y those running for 
a long period of time. 

BANKS IN OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE NO DIFFICULTY IN MAINTAINING GOLD 
PAYMENTS. 

The banks of Scotland, Ireland, England, Germany, France, 
and Canada have found no such serious difficulty in maintaining 

ld payments as the United States, nor did the Suffolk system. 

nd this has been done in most instances with a very much 
smaller reserve than that provided for in this measure. y is 
this? Just because every note, draft, or bill of exchange signed 
by two or more makers or indorsers is payable in gold or its equiva- 
lent on demand or in thirty, sixty, or ninety days, giving everyone 
absolute confidence, and no one ever asks for gold unless it is 


needed for some aa 'urpose. 
How would it with our own banks? Let us 8 that 
banks having capital equal to our national banks should organize 
under this law and the act were in force. What would the con- 
dition be? What the result? There would be 8600, 000, 000 of gold 
in the United States, about 8600, 000, 000 of silver, and 194,402 
of United States Government bond notes, with such an increase in 
note circulation from time to time as the seasons or emer; 
might require, amounting to a maximum of $650,014,895, making 
a total circulation of $2,321,209,297. 
OUR PRESENT GOLD SUPPLY SUFFICIENT TO MAINTAIN GOLD PAYMENTS. 

At a glance it will be observed that $600,000,000 of gold would 
amount to nearly 40 per cent of all the rest of the money in the 
country and therefore would constitute a redemption fund far in 
excess of any requirement experience has demonstrated n 8 
Now add, if you please, the total deposits of the national banks, 
amounting to $1,597,891,058, making a total of $3,283,100,855, and 
you still have a gold reserve of about 20 per cent. Add to this, if 
you will, the total deposits of all other banks—private, State, and 
savings—and loan and trust companies, amounting to $3,276,- 
710,910, making a grand total of money (including both silver 
and currency) and deposits of $6,559,811,265, and we would still 
have a reserve of 10 cent, or an amount greater than that 
maintained in Great Britain, where it runs from 6 to 10 per cent. 
But should the banks think that more gold is necessary, could 
they not obtain it far more easily now than we did from 1878 to 
1888, when we accumulated $500,000,000, nearly as much as we 
haye to-day? It has been ascertained by experience that we have 
quite enough for our commercial needs; and we accumulated this 
vast sum, too, when Germany and France and other nations were 
adding rapidly to their stores of gold. If one-half of the product 
of 1896, or $107,000,000, or all of it, $214,000,000, should be wanted 
more for monetary purposes than in the arts, it would be converted 
into money. Gold, like silver, wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, cotton, 
wool, iron, and labor, is nothing but a commodity which can be 
obtained by anyone who wants it in the markets of the world, and 
there is no class of merchants so well equipped for procuring it as 
the banks of the country, whose special business it is to provide 
safe methods for carrying on the commerce of the world. 

TOTAL RESOURCES OF THE BANKS. 

In conclusion, it should be observed that the banks of the United 
States have total resources with which to meet their deposits and 
procure gold with which to maintain the redemption of their notes 
amounting to $7,463,810,269 in gold value, which would certainl 
prove a source of sufficient confidence to the people, and, uni 
with our present facilities for transacting business through the 
means of and drafts, would reduce the requirement of gold 
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for redemption purposes below any point yet reached in the his- 
‘tory of banking; but the possibility of repudiation through a de- 
preciated dollar must be eliminated at once and the suggestion 
spurned by every man who desires permanent prosperity. 

This doubt eliminated and our standard of measure once per- 
manently established, we can confidently expect millions upon 
millions of capital to pour into every avenue of profitable pro- 
duction. Supplement these forces with a credit currency respon- 
sive to the demands of trade at rates of interest for commercial 
money as low as the lowest in the world, and we shall receive the 
9 5 75 possible exchangeable value for all forms of the products 
of labor, and the banks of the United States acting under one sys- 
tem will maintain gold redemption with greater ease than any 
other country on the globe. 

Apart from detail and matters of administration, three objects 
which I regard as fundamental and essential to a complete and 
sound financial and currency system have been sought in draft- 
ing this measure: 

PIXED STANDARD IMPORTANT TO PERMANENT PROSPERITY. 


First. I realize that to secure the most permanent prosperity 
and the highest returns for the labor of our 20,000,000 toilers, we 
must have a standard of value that is unequivocal, unchanging, 
and universal throughout the commercial world. 


' DEMAND OBLIGATIONS MUST BE RETIRED. 


Second. That if we would obviate a very great and constant ex- 
pense to our people and infinite danger to our Government in 
meeting its demand obligations they must be retired and canceled, 


A CREDIT CURRENCY MUST BE OBTAINED. 


Third. That if we desire to lower and equalize the rate of inter- 
est throughont the United States, to secure justice in allsections, 
to provide money to move our crops and manufactures at the least 
possible expense, to insure our farmers, tradespeople, and com- 
merce against money panics, we must have a responsive and elas- 
tic currency. r 

To point out exactly why the free oe of silver would not 
assist in the slightest degree in accomplishing any one of these 
essential things may not be out of place here, as it is evident that 
many of our people have been led to believe that whatever our ills 
the free coinage of silver would cure them all, when, in fact, it 
would only aggravate them and add others still more serious. 

For your convenience I submit the following table, taken from 
the report of the Director of the Mint for 1896, page 50: 


Estimated stock of gold and silver in the United States and the amount per 
capita at the close of each fiscal year from 1873 to 1596, inclusive. 


Total coin and bullion. Per capita. 
Fiscal year end-| Popula- ^. | Total 
ing June 30— M Silver. | Gold. o metal- 
: c. 


41,677,000 | $135,000,000 | $6,149,905 | $3.23 | $0.15 $3.38 
42,796,000 | 147,370,493 | 10,355,478 9.44 21 3.68 
43,951,000 | 121,184,906 | 19,367,995 2.15 44 3.19 
45,137,000 | 130,056,907 | 36,415,992 2.88 .8l 3.00 
.| 46,353,000 | 167,501,472 | 56,464. 427 3.61 | 1.21 4.82 
47,598,000 | 213,199,977 | 88,047,907 4.47) 1.85 6.32 
48,866,000 | 245, 741,537 | 117, 526,341 5.02 | 2.40 7.42 
50,155,783 | 351,841,208 | 148, 522, 678 7.01 | 2.96 9.97 
-| 51,316,000 | 478,484,533 | 175, 384, 144 9.82] 3.41 12.73 
.| 52,495,000 | 508,757,715 | 203,217, L4 9.65 | 3.87 13.52 
-| 53,693,000 | 542,732,083 | 233,007,985 | 10.10 | 4.94 14.44 
54,911,000 | 545,500, 797 | 255, 566, 142 9.93 | 4.05 14.58 
-| 56,148,000 | 588,697,088 | 283, 478, 788 10.48 | 5.05 15.53 
-| 57,404,000 | 590,774,461 | 813,252, 814 | 10.29 | 5.44 15.73 
-| 58,680,000 | 654,520,335 | 352, 993,566 | 11.15 | 6.00 17.15 
59,974,000 | 705,818,855 | 986,011, 108 | 11.76 | 6.44 18.20 
61,239,000 | 680,063,505 | 420,518,929 | 11.09 | 6.86 17.95 
62,622,250 | 695,563,029 | 463,211, 919 11.10 | 7.39 18.49 
63,975,000 | 646,582,852 | 522,277,740 | 10.10 | 8.16 18.28 
65,520,000 | 664,275,335 | 570,813,544 | 10.15 | 8.70 18.85 
66,910, 000 | 587,697,685 | 615,561,454 8.93 | 9.20 18.13 
68,397,000 | 627,293,201 | 624,347, 757 9.18 | 9,13 18.31 
09,878,000 | 636,229, 825 | 625, 854, 49 9.10 8.97 18.07 
71,890,000 | 699,597,964 | 628,728, 071 8.40 | 8.81 


TAMPERING WITH THE STANDARD. 

It will be observed that since 1888, the year both parties began 
to tamper with our standard of value and talk of bimetallism, we 
have been losing our gold. During the nine preceding years we 
gained $160,077,048, and in the same ratio should now have 81, 165, 
885,933 instead of $599,599,964, the amount we hold to-day, the 
balance having been crowded out by the poorer, cheaper, less 
valuable metal on account of the doubt raised as to whether we 
were really a gold-standard country or not. 
ae this table before us, the following observations seem jus- 


THE WORD DEMONETIZED. 
First. That if the definition of the word ‘‘demonetize” is to be 
taken from Webster, ‘‘to deprive of value, or to withdraw from 
use as currency,” the United States has not demonetized silver, 
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which has to-day full legal-tender quality and has not been with- 
drawn from use, but increased from $6,149,305 in 1873 to $628,- 
728,071 in 1896. 


FREE COINAGE HAS NOT INCREASED OUR GOLD AS RAPIDLY AS LIMITED 
COINAGE HAS SILVER. 


Second. That the free 8 of gold has increased our stock 
of m only $464,597,964, or from $135,000,000 to $599,597,964, 
while our acts for the limited purchase of silver have increased 
our stock of it $622,579,766, or $150,000,000 more than free coinage 
of gold increased our stock of that metal. 

FREE COINAGE DOES NOT BRING ANY METAL TO THE MINT NECESSARILY. 

Third. That the free coinage of any metal does not, therefore 
necessarily bring any of that metal to the mint, for if it did, all 
the gold in the United States in the form of bars would have gone 
there at once and been coined, but, as a matter of fact, for some 
purposes it is preferred in the form of bars. 

Fourth. Thatif two metals at given quantities, one quanti 
being worth just one-half of the value of the other, as silver an 
gold would be at 16 to 1, there would not remain a single reason 
why the more valuable metal should go to the mint at all; hence, 
silver alone would go. 

Fifth. But we are told that the fact that they both could go 
there would make them and keep them at the same value. 

FREE COINAGE NEVER HAS RAISED THE PRICE OF ANY METAL. 

(a) From 1792 to 1834 the free coinage of silver and gold at the 
ratio of 15 to 1 did notincrease thevalue of silver one-half of 1 per 
cent, and all of the gold left the country and our standard was sil- 
ver; and from 1834 to 1853 the free coinage of gold and silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1 did not raise gold one-half of 1 per cent, and all of 
our silver left the country and our standard became gold and has 
been gold ever since. Can it be that any sane man believes that 
free coinage, then, would raise the value of silver 100 per cent, or 
actually double its value? Japan did not think so wMen she estab- 
lished the ratio of 325 to 1. 

(b) If they were both to be free coined, the omy rational course 
would beto make the coinage ratio and commercial ratio coincide— 
that is, about 32 to 1—as Japan did. 

(c) However, if the ratio should afterwards diverge to the ex- 
tent of one-half of 1 cent an ounce, owing to our present faciliti 
for transportation and exchange, the metal worth the most woul 
at once cease to circulate as money, and one-third at least of all 
the money we now have would disappear. For no man would 
pay $1.01 for wi tae he could obtain for $1, and every debtor 
would hide his dishonesty behind the law that made it possible 
for him to defraud his creditors. 'The result would be that those 

jeces of metal which were the most valuable would not circu- 
te at all; so that at no time would we have the use of both 
metals circulating together, as we have them to-day. 

WITH THE FREE COINAGE OF TWO METALS THEY WILL NOT CIRCULATE 

CONCURRENTLY. 

d) That the two metals would remain at any given ratio in 
value, which is essential to secure concurrent circulation under 
free coinage, no one believes, not even the free-coinage bimetallist, 
who now admits thatit would be only an alternating use of the two 
metals; for this has never been true of any two commodities at 
any time, anywhere, in the history of the world, and to make it 
possible now, we must assume that the commercial and coina; 
ratios coincide exactly, say at 82 to 1; that the production of the 
two metals will then continue at exactly 32 to 1; that the cost of 
the production will remain exactly equal.in the ratio of 32 to 1; 
that the demand in the arts and finance will be exactly 32 to 1— 
3 which are unnatural, improbable, impossible, prepos- 

TOUS 
(e) That if the ratio of coinage were at 16 to 1 regardless of the 
commercial value, which is 32 to 1, not a single dollar of gold 
would circulate. 

THE FREE COINACE OF SILVER AT OUR PRESENT RATIO WOULD DESTROY 
TWO-THIRDS OF OUR MONEY. 

(f) The effect, therefore, of frse coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
or any other ratio up to an exact commercial ratio, would be to 
drive all of our gold—now about $600,000,000, or one-third of all 
of our money ut of circulation, reduce our $600,000,000 of silver 
to one-half its pee money value—for it is now maintained at a 
parity with gold—or to $300,000,000, and bring our $580,000,000 of 
paper to a silver basis, or equal to only $290,000,000. So that in- 
stead of securing more money from free coinage we would have 
but $590,000,000, all told, instead of the amount we now have— 
$1,780,000,000. 

(g) When once upon a silver basis there would be no induce- 
ment whatever to take silver bullion to the mint for coinage, any 
more than there is gold to-day, a truth that is verified by the fact 
that the free coinage of silver has never given to any country a 
large per capita circulation. When the silver dollar is worth no 
more than the bullion it contains, there would be no inducement 
for the bullion owner to pay the expense of transportation and 
take the trouble of getting his silver bullion to the mint, for he 
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could sell it in the open market for the same price the Govern- 
ment would allow him for it. Therefore we have a right to con- 
clude that free coinage would do just the reverse of what its advo- 
cates claim for it—reduce, and not increase, the amount of money 
we now have. 

WE SHOULD HAVE THE STANDARD OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD. 


(h) Thesilverstandard would vary every hour of theday assilver 
rose and fellin the markets of the world, for all business in the 
last analysis would have to be adjusted upon a gold basis, and 
the producers of the country would be ground out of all of their 
jd A by the middlemen under the reasonable pretense that sil- 
ver might fall before they could in their turn dispose of the prod- 
ucts. 

(i) Nothing is more essential to an even and permanent pros- 
perity than an unvarying and unequivocal standard; but the free- 
silver advocates hope for nothing but an alternating standar 
which would be the greatest possible curse to our commerce an 
the utter and eternal ruin of all our farmers and mechanics, re- 
ducing them in this country, as it has in all others, to a life of 
poverty and peonage. 

FREE COINAGE WILL NOT RETIRE OUR DEMAND OBLIGATIONS. 


(j) The most expensive and most dangerous form of money for 
a nation to maintain is its own demand notes; but there is no pre- 


tense that the free coinage of silver will relieve us from this diffi- 
culty and enable us to retire them. 
FREE COINAGE MEANS HIGH RATES OF INTEREST. 

_ (k) The most important aid to every producer is a low rate of 
interest and a system of currency that always responds to the 
requirements of business, but no one claims that free coinage 
would give us lower rates of interest, but, on the contrary, much 
higher; noris it claimed that it would give us a currency that 
would respond to and reflect the local conditions of trade in all 
parts of the country at every season of the year. 

A full understanding of our difficulties and a clear comprehen- 
sion of our needs, therefore, does not lead us to conclude that the 
free coinage of silver would relieve us in the slightest degree from 
any one of our difficulties, but add another disturbing element to 
our already complicated probem, bring us universal disaster and 
a commercial revolution that would subject our producers to the 
schemes and machinations of the middlemen and ulators. 

For the purpose of bringing to your notice cer great truths 
now established by all experience, and which we must recogni 
if we would be wise in dealing with this most important su fers 
and prove ourselves true patriots rather than show ourselves blind 
and slavish partisans, I reprint from the report of the Director of 
the Mint for 1896 the following tabula statement found on 
pages 46 and 47: 


Monetary systems and appreximate stocks of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


Ratio Ratio 
between between 


Monetary gold and | gold and 
Country. 8 ull legal Simited on. 
tender | tender 
silver. | silver. 
United States a Gold and 1t0 15.98 1to14.% 
ver. 
— PILLE I 0d 1to14.28 | 39,300, 000| c 584, 000, 000 
Gold and 1to 15 1to14.38 
ver. 
Gold .....|..........| 1to13.957| 52, 300, 000! b 675, 000, 000 
co 1t0 157 1t014.98 | 6,300,000) 5 50, 
silver. 
TTT 1t014.38 | 30,900, 000 c 100, 400, 000 
1to 14.38 | 3,000,000) c10,000, 000 
1to14.38 | 2,200,000) 5 
1to14.38 
„ to 14.08 


Ser via $i 
Netherlands 


1 
Gold and |1 to 15$ 
Mer. 


Gold 
Gold and |l to 15} 
silver. 


TT 0 ....|l to 
a oa C 
E 
silver. 
— . ß desire Ji estie O ae 


a November 1, 1896; all other countries January 1, 1890. 
b Estimate, Bureau of the Mint. 
gInforma tion furnished through United States representatives. 
upt. 
0 Except Venezuela and Chile. 
agree ne silver standard, but has since January 1, 1897, adopted gold 
8 


From g careful study of this table everyone must be driven to 
&dmit the following facts, which will di of a vast amount of 
misinformation and a myriad of misstatements now floating about 
the country: 


LOCAL CONDITIONS AND ECONOMIC LAWS WILL DETERMINE THE PER CAPITA 
CIRCULATION. 


First. That if any country fixes by law what kind of money it 
shall have, local conditions under the operation of economic laws 
will determine what the amount per capita will be. 

By referring to the following gold-standard countries it will be 
observed that there is a great divergence in the per capita circu- 
lation. Hawaii, which mines neither gold nor silver nor has any 
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Indian currency committee report. 
j By imperial decree has adopted the gold standard since January 1, 1897. 


mint of its own, has $40 per capita in American gold coins, the 
highest of all the nations. Then follow in their order Austral- 
asia, France, Egypt. England,Germany, United States, Denmark, 
Norway, Canada, and so on down to Sweden, with only $1.77. 
But a much greater divergence will be found in the silver- 
standard countries by referring to the Straits Settlements, which 
have $63.38 per capita, the highest, and in their order Siam, 
Mexico, Central American States, China, South American States, 
down to Russia, which has the lowest, or only 35 cents per capita. 
It will be noticed that with the exception of the first two, the 
gold-standard countries use more silver than the silver-stan 
countries themselves use, which is additional proof that 1 
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conditions and economic laws, and not the free coinage of metals, 
determine the amount of the metal used. 
GOLD WILL BE OBTAINED. 

Second. If any country unequivocally selects gold as its stand- 
ard it will obtain all of that metal it requires, as evidenced by the 
\fact that nearly all the gold reserves have been acquired during 
the twenty years, the leadin 1p anions having increased their 
‘holdings from $1,200,000,000 in 1873 to $4,143,000,000 in 1896. 
THE SELECTION OF GOLD AS A STANDARD IS THE RESULT OF EVOLUTION. 

The gradualadoption of the gold standard during the qux uar- 
ter of a century by all the civilized nations of the world has been 
as distinctly the result of evolution as the adoption of steam in 
the place of the patient sail or the faithful horse, and morerecently 
the subtle power of electricity in the place of steam; the use of 
ihe te ph for the more sluggish mail; the telephone for the 
telegraph and the messenger boys. In commerce the end sought 
is to bring the producer and consumer together at the least pos- 
sible expense or loss. Freight rates have been driven to the lowest 
pu point; the middlemen must be eliminated everywhere; 

e insurance against accidents must be made a nominal sum; 
doubts must bə banished; tion must be reduced to a mini- 
mum; exchange, always a tax upon the producer and consumer, 
must be in a common and universal measure of value and cost no 
more than a fair rate of interest forthe useof the money involved; 
for that nation which is handicapped by the speculation incident 
toa different and varying measure of value will be distanced at 
the very start and doomed—a fact which is thoroughly under- 
stood and appreciated by every nation that has tried it and suf- 
fered from the ruinous disadvantages under which they labored. 
The latest to learn this lesson are Russia and Japan, 


GOOD MONEY AND PRICES DEAR NO RELATION TO EACH OTHER. 


Third. That the amount of good money per capita in circula- 
tion under normal conditions bears absolutely no relation to the 
price of articles except so far as the Jeu may be affected through 
the rate of interest money commands and the sacrifices producers 
must make in selling their products under adverse conditions 
there is no longer any doubt. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 


By referring to the table it will be observed that France has 
nearly double the money per capita that England has, yet everyone 
knows who has inquired into the subject that almost every article 
you want to buy is cheaper in France than in England—just the 
very reverse of what the free-coinage advocate us would be 
true, Then there is Canada with only $9.32 per capita, about one- 
quarter of that of France, and yet things are much higher in Can- 
ada than in France. It will be found upon investigation that 
prices 3 the same in all of the following countries, 
notwithstanding the great difference in the per capita circulation. 
Greece has only $7.36, about one-fifth of that of nce; Norway 
$6.65, about one-sixth of that of France; and Sweden $2.79, or 
considerably less than one-twelfth of that of France. From these 
facts we must conclude that the condition, habits of the le 
and practices in the use of money, pass books, checks, ts, and 
other devices determine the quantity they use, and that the quan- 
tity bears no relation whatever to prices. 

is truth is further illustrated and established by the follow- 
ing tabulated statement, prepared by the Treasury Department 
and issued in Circular 123, pages 53, 54, which gives the per capita 
circulation in the United States since 1800: 


Statement of the specie and bank-note circulation of the United States in the years specified from 1500 to 1859, with amount of circulation per capita. 
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Statement of the coin and paper circulation of the United States from 1880 to 1898, inclusive, with amount of circulation per capita. 


——— ÀÁáÓÓ—M—— ÓÀ— A  ——— $235,000,000 | $207,102,477 | $442.102,477 | $8,695,225 | $435,407,252 | 81,443,321 85 
250,000,000 | 202,005,767 | 452,005,767 | 3,600,000 | 448,406,767 | 32,004,000 | 14.09 13 8 
25,000,000 | 833,452,079 | 858,452,079 | 23,754,385 | 334,697. 744 32,705,000 10.90 10.23 
25,000,000 | 640,567,283 | 674,867,283 | 79,473,245 | 595,394,038 | 33,365,000 | 20.23 | 17.84 
25,000,000 | 680,588,067 | 705,588,067 | 35,946,589 | 669,641,478 | 34,046,000 | 20.72 19. 67 
25,000,000 | 745,129,755 | 770,129,755 | 55,426,760 | 714,702,995 | 34,748,000 | 22.16 20.51 
25,000,000 | 729,827,254 | 754,327,254 | 80,839,010 | 673,488,244 | 35,469,000 21.27 18.99 
25,000, 000 8 728,200,612 | 66,208,543 | 661,992,069 | 3, 211.00 20.11 18.28 
25, 000, 000 553,578 | 716,553,578 | 36,449,917 | 680,108,661 | 30,973,000 | 19.38 18.89 
25,000,000 | 690,351,180 | 715,851,180 | 50,898,289 | 664,452,891 | 97,750,000 | 18.05 17.60 
25,000,000 | 607,868,461 | 722,888,461 | 47,055,007 | 075,212, 794 | 33,558,971 | 18.73 | 17.50 
l SES IEEE S: 
25, 000, 000 445,610 774, 445,610 23, 600, 801 751, 881,800 | 41,677,000 | 18.58] 18.04 
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Statement of the coin and paper circulation of the United States from 1360 to 1396, ete.—Continued. 


m — T— ——-„— 000,000 | $781,024, 781 | $806, 024, 781 , 941,750 | $776,083,081 | 42,796,000 | $18.83 13 

DANS TUA $5: 000: 000 718, 273, 509 Tus 213,09 SEIL ge 15£,101,947 | 43,951,000 | 18.18 $538 

52,418,734 | 738,284,550.) 790,683,284 | 63,073,808 | 727,600,388 | 45,137,000 | 17.52| 16.12 

65,837,506 | 697,216,341 | — 703,059, 847 | 40,738,064 | — 722,314, 882 | 46,353,000 |- 16.40 | 15.58 

102,047,907 | 689,205,669 | 791,253,576 | 62,120,912 | 729,132,03£ | 47,598,000 18.62 15.82 

357,208,178 | 694,253,303 | 1, 051,521,541 | 232,889, 749 | 818,681,793 | 48,806,000 | 21.82] 16.75 

E 494,863,884 | 711,565,813 | 1,205,929, 197 | 232,546,960 | 973,382,228 | 60,155,783 | 24.04] 19.4! 

ip 647,868,082 | 758,673,141 | 1, 406, 541, 823 | 292,309, 704 | 1,114,298, 119 | 51,316,000 | 27.41] 21.71 

1882. 708, 974,839 | 776, 556, 880 pA 806, 241,800 | 1,174,290, 419 | 52,495,000 | 28.20| 22.87 

1883.. 769,740,048 | — 873,749, 768 | 1,049, 489,816 | 413,184, 120 | 1, 230, 305,696 | 53,693,000 | 30.60| 22.91 

1884..... 801,068,939 | 904,885,250 | 1, TU5, 454,189 | 461, 523,220 | 1,219,025,969 | 54,911,000 | 8L08| 22.65 

3 872,175,823 | 945, 482,518 | 1,817,658, 836. | 525,089, 721 | 1,292,568,615 | 56,148,000 | 32.37 | 23.08 

i et 905, 532, 890 | 1,808,559,09£ | 555, 859, 169 | 1,2532, 700,525 | 57,404,000 31.50 21.83 

E. LOLNESUIESESIE SHE SESS AE IRE: 
t Y 7 5 

Za 1, 100,612,434 | 974,788,277 SREO TE 694, 989,062 | 1,380, 361,649 | 61,289,000 | 83.86] 22.53 

- 1, 162,471,638 | — 091,754, 521 | 2,144, 228, 714,974,889 | 1,429,251,270 | 62,022,250 | 34.24] 22.83 

1891. 1, 163, 185,054 | 1,082,039, 021 | 2,195, 224,075 | 697,783,388 | 1,497,440, 707 | 63,975,000 34.81 23.41 

T 1,232, 854, 831 | 1,189, 745,170 | 2,872,599,501 | 771,252,314 | 1,001,847, 187 | 65,520,000 | 38.21| 24.44 

1998. 1, 218, 413, 584 | 1, 109, 988, 808 | 2,823,402,892 | 726, 701,147 | 1,596, 701,245 | 68,946,000 34.70 23.85 

, 1,251,543, 153 | 1,168, 891,623 HS 759, 626, O73 | 1,660,805, T8 | 68,397,000 | 36.39 | 24.23 

1805. --------------| 1,200,987,500 | 1, 187,619,914 | 2,898,007, 420 | 706, 688,947 | 1,601,908, 473 | 69,878,000 | 34.33 2 

Na 1,225, 618, 792 | 1, 120,012, 530 2, 345, 61.828 830,000,302 | 1,506,631,026 | 71,390,000 | 32.86 | 21.1 
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coin included in the above statement from 1862 to 1875, 
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CIRCULATION IN UNITED STATES AT DIFFERENT PERIODS COMPARED WITH 
PRICES. 


Although prices were high during the first years of the century, 
our 8 circulation was about 85. While prices fell very 


uch about 1840, our per capita circulation had doubled. Again, 
the circulation from 1862 to 1878 be reduced to the gold stand - 
ard, the result would be as follows: 


. ͤ—. 


It will be observed that there is about 50 per cent more money 

circulation per capita to-day than in 1873, and yet average prices 

about 20 per cent higher in 1873 than they are to-day, mak- 

a divergence of about 70 per cent just the reverse of w. 
Silver advocate tells us. 

‘CIRCULATION IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES TO-DAY 

COMPARED WITH PRICES. 
let us compare the present mone conditions of some 
tes in different sections of the country: 


~ - 


tthe 


Finall 
ol our 8 


qm "5 
613, 000 28 
560, 000 69 
m ae 
144, 000 116. 48 


actual per capita would probably not exceed 20 per 
i of the capi surplus, and deposits, 25.87 for Rhode 
d; 87.782 for New York; 2.11 for North Carolina; 2.18 for 
: i sippi; 2.53 for Arkansas; 8.14 for South Dakota, and 23.29 
tor W. n. 
It must admitted by every candid man that if there were 
relation between the per capita ion and prices every- 
faing in Rhodo Island would bod and eve hing in oc iei 
times than in North Caro or Miseiesippi. ough 
b: matter of fact a vast amount of manufactures are shi 


The 
t 


E 


ms of our several States to-day, there is absolutely no relation 
the amount of money in circulation and prices. 


to January the greater part of that 
the specie D generally about 
ve. 


1879. During gold and silver coins were 
This estimated amount is 


in 1878. oni i err — 
1879, and 


circulation of the United States as shown by the revised statements of the Treasury Department for June 30 of each 


THE POORER OR CHEAPEB PIECE OF METAL WILL ALWAYS DRIVE OUT THE 
BETTER OR DEARER. 


Fourth, There is no country to-day with the free coinage of gold 
and silver that is not upon a silver basis exclusively, with no gold 
whatever in circulation. 


Fifth. There has never been a time anywhere in the world when 
free coinage was given to two metals that they circulated side by 
side evenly, neither displacing the other, but on the contrary the 
invariable result has been, without a single exception, that the so- 
called bimetallism Mass eu about absolute monometallism—the use 
6 was made of the cheaper quantity of 


W. A. Shaw, in his History of Currency, page 178, says: 
The second idea which is 


— . t cent — — Patio; 
no cen rai 
dependent on the commercial value of aee d with the Prena 
of 15}, and at no point of time has France been free from the us 
influence of that want of correspondence between the and the commer- 
cial ratio. The tion, which expression in the 


no! w. prevails and 
literature of to-day, is simply due to ignorance. 
NATURAL, NOT COINAGE LAWS, DETERMINE THE RELATIVE VALUE OF 


One might pertinently inguire if the attempt on the pe of 
France to maintain a parity after 1803 had the tendency of bring- 

the commercial and 1 ratio of gold and silver together, 
although they never remained together for a day, what was it 
that kept them just as nearly together for two hundred years prior 
to 18035 Is it not evident that what she attempted to do had abso- 
ae influence whatever upon the commercial value of either 


METAL BASIS OF GOLD AND SILVER COUNTRIES COMPARED. 


merce and civilization, with the. twenty-seven 3 
world, i: 


been found in sufficient quantity to meet every commercial 
burden or demand laid upon it, and proven itself to be peculiarly 
suited to meet all of the requirements of trade and the financial 


sued of the entire world, always keeping pace with its gradu- 
increasing use. 


PRODUCERS SWINDLED THROUGH THE SILVER STANDARD. 

It is also certain that whenever we have left the 
or trifled with it, we have gravitated certainly and irresistibly to 
&lowerstandard—silver or paper - and thereby been thrown out of 
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joint with all the rest of the commercial world, and have been 
compelled to pay enormously for the privilege of doing business 
upon any other standard on account of the speculation in exchange. 
It is not too much to say that on our approximate two billion of 
foreign business there would be a loss of at least $250,000,000 
which our producers would have to bear, while all our domestic 
commerce would be subjected to the jngglery of the middlemen 

and the producers of country woul robbed right and left 
under the pretense of a risk that silver might fall. Facing these 
incontrovertible facts, can any candid man of intellect, common 
sense, and patriotic inspiration find one singe reason why we 
should hesitate for a moment about our policy 

What we want above all things is an unequivocal standard of 
value, the standard of the civilized world, and a system of cur- 
rency constantly redeemable in that standard, and one which will 
respond to trade everywhere and at all seasons of the year, insur- 
ing low rates of interest, equal privileges, and equal justice every- 
where. Free coinage will not bri g a single one of these things, 
bat in their stead doubt, disaster, losses, and ruin incomprehen- 
sible. 

HAS THE SELECTION OF THE GOLD STANDARD WORKED INJUSTICE. 

But has the selection of the gold standard by all the civilized 
world resulted in injustice to te neople or any part of them? If 
so, that injustice should be righ 5 

If, however, some have suffered by the adoption of the gold 
standard only as others have suffered in all countries and all ages 
on account of some important discovery or process which has bene- 
fited the ems mass of the people, relief should not be demanded 
or expected. 

It is claimed by some that gold has appreciated and is appreciat- 
ing to-day, and because of this fact, and just in proportion to that 
appreciation, the debtor, who must pay his 3 in gold 

ues, is injured. If there has been pr fe on in the value 
of gold then it is true that, to the extent of such appreciation 
during the time the debt of any individual has been running, such 
debtor has been injured. 
LIFE OF BANK LOANS. 

But the average length of bank loans does not exceed sixty days, 
and no one will contend that there ever has been such an apprecia- 
tion in that length of time, at least that any man can es te it 
if there has been any; therefore all bank loans may be i 
from any further consideration. 

LIFE OF REAL ESTATE LOANS. 

The average life of loans upon real estate, farms, and city prop- 
erty is & 3 about three years. Now, can anyone say 
that gol sted a erem 8 any given three years to an ap- 
preciable degree? If so, in what three years? 

GOLD APPRECIATION OR DEPRECIATION. 

How shall this question of appreciation of gold be tested? Cer- 
tainly all will agree that the most reliable standard is human 
labor. Measured by this standard, has gold risen or fallen? That 
is the question. According tothe Senate report called the Aldrich 
report, it will be discovered that wages, measured in gold, have 
more than doubled since 1840. For the information of those de- 
siring to know the exact and whole truth with regard to this 

uestion, I submit the following table, found on 176, volume 
, of that most exhaustive, comprehensive, and valuable report 
ever made upon the subject of wages, prices, and transportation : 
WAGES FOR FIFTY YEARS. 
Relative wages in all occupations, 1840-1891, grouped by different methods. 
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Premium on gold and gold value of United States legal-tender notes from 1863 
to January 1, 1879. 
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APPRECIATION TESTED BY WAGES. 

When it is recalled that these are the wages in currency from 
1862 to 1878, it will be found upon examination that while 
appear in the table to have been about as high in 1878 as 1891, 
they were in fact lower by 12 per cent, or were only $1.46. When 
account is taken of the disturbance of both wages and prices 
caused by the war it will be found that from 1840 to 1892 there 
was a constant gain in wages paid in gold, and when the statistics 
for 1892 have pren aret it will be found that the average wages 
paid that year approximate $1.75 per day, the highest ever 
paid to man, and that, too, in the best money in the world. 

GOLD FALLEN ONE-HALF, OR WAGES DOUBLED SINCE 1840. 


The inevitable conclusion from these facts is that either wages 
have more than doubled since 1840 or gold has fallen or depre- 
. tion of 

in, let us e question of appreciation of gold by a com- 
ison of charges for its use. We al know that any commodity 


alls when abundant as compared with the demand and rises 


when scarce in comparisen with the demand. 
APPRECIATION TESTED BY THE INTEREST ON GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Gold was scarce and dear during the war, the rate of interest 
aid in currency being more than 15 per cent at times. To-day 
e Government could borrow gold at 2 per cent per annum if 
there were no doubt whatever about its LM ry pen asisevidenced 
by the fact that it can fund its entire debt into a 2 per cent gold 
bond because that very act would forever settle our standard of 
value. Therefore gold must be abundant and cheap to-day as 
compared with 1873, when it cost more than three times as much 
per annum for its use, the rate of interest in gold then being more 
an 6 per cent per annum, It will be noted that the advocates 
of free silver, when discussing this question of appreciation, never 
back of 1873 nor deal with wages, the most reliable test, nor 
e rate of interest, but force upon the public view the curse of 
falling prices—just as though anything could be too cheap in 
normal conditions when you want to buy! 


THE REAL BATTLE OF MATERIAL CIVILIZATION. 


Right here is the real and the whole battle of material civiliza- 
tion, whether the producer on the farm or in the factory shall get 
more and more for his labor—that is, be able to buy with the 
proceeds of his toil more and more of the necessaries and comforts 
of life. It follows, therefore, that higher wages are in inevitable, 
constant, and eternal conflict with cheaper products. But every 
human faculty, every human endeavor, and all legislative power 
are set in motion to cheapen every factor that goesto make up the 
things we all want to buy, for nothing is cheap enough when we 
are buying, although everything is too cheap when we are selling. 
The farmer does not complain because his implements, whichcost 
him only one-third of what they did twenty years ago, are now 
too cheap. The mechanic is not complaining because he can buy 
his Sunday suit of clothes for less than one-half of whatit cost him 
twenty years ago. 

ARE LOW PRICES A CURSE* 


Are low prices a curse, then? They may be, but only when they 
are produced at the same or an increasing expenditure of human 
labor. When the necessaries of life are produced at a lower cost 
of human toil, they are to that extent and inust be a greater 
blessing to the human race. 

Therefore, if the prices of 1891 were about what they were in 
1840, notwithstanding the almost incalculable advantage in new 
processes, inventions, discoveries, methods, and means of trans- 
portation, with w. more than double what they were then, the 


| American people of all classes have certainly gained enormously 
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, and have moved upward and onward 
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2| Tobacco. | Wheat. 


seed 
82. 
98. 
66. 
88. 
68. 
81 
76. 
87 
101.4 
107 
120 
117. 
99. 
86. 
125. 
125. 
133. 
12. 
78. 
97. 
100 
67. 
71 
108. 
211 
174 
134. 
109. 
127. 
133 
212. 
124 
139. 
121. 
111. 
107 
16. 
58 
73. 
92. 
105. 
121 
83. 
56 
60. 
76. 
83. 
96. 
75 
58. 
58. 
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TABLE 30.—Relative prices in each year, 1840-1991, in gold, for all ( 
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TABLE 30.— Relative prices in each year, 1840-1891, in gold, for all (223) articles, 
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Relative prices by five-year periods, 18,0-1891, for all articles grouped by 
> different methods. 


108.8 93.9 91 
103.2 93.8 90.1 
106.6 99.4 99.1 
108.2 107.1 110.8 
131.5 114 120.5 
178.8 156.5 182.4 
187.5 13.6 194.4 
110.9 108.9 112.9 
105.3 104.4 106.3 
93.2 90.7 95.2 
92.3 96 91.1 


FARM PRODUCTS LOWER IN 180 THAN 1891. 
To ascertain what the ue were in gold from 1802 to 1878, in 


table 33, reference should be had to the table already referred to 
on page 933. The average price to the farmer on these fifte.a 
5 for the first eight years—1840 to 1847, inclusive was 
69.6, while the average price for the same fifteen products for the 
last eight years—1884 to 1891—was 96.4, or more than 38 per cent 
higher during the last eight years than the former. 

SILVER AND CROPS BEAR NO RELATION TO EACH OTHER. 

When due consideration is given to the resources and facilities 
of the farmers to-day as compared with 1840, it can be demon- 
strated that each man can accomplish twice as much, which is 
equivalent to doubling the prices of his ucts. We are con- 
stantly told, 855 will remember, by the advocates of free coinage, 
that prices of crops and silver always rise and fall together, but 
when we recall the fact that silver was $1.32 per ounce in 1840. 
98 cents in 1891, and is only 63 cents to-day, we must be convinced 
that such a statement has not a scintilla of evidence upon which 
to rest. 

It will be admitted, for the sake of argument, that prices have 
fallen some since 1873, but not so rapidly as prior to that time, as 
evidenced by the foregoing table, although silver did not fall at 
all from 1864 to 1873, the period of greatest fall in prices. 

It remains to observe in this connection what caused the low 
prices from 1840 to 1845, the high prices from 1853 to 1873, the low 
prices from 1885 to 1891, and the still lower prices from 1893 to 
1896. 

LOW PRICES OF 180 EXPLAINED. 

At the close of the Napoleonic wars in 1815 commenced that lon, 
eace, during which the working force of the world recu te 
or a quarter of a century and turned its entire attention and 

energy to the production of those things that were needed by man- 
kind, and so successful were they in every endeavor that they made 
it possible to obtain the necessaries of life at lower prices than the 
world had ever before enjoyed. : 

HIGH PRICES OF 1853 TO 1883 EXPLAINED. 

Then came in rapid succession those mili events which 
called the men from the shop and the field and converted the 
great producing army of the world into an army of wasteful con- 
sumers and actual destroyers of property of every kind. The 
war with Mexico raised prices about 25 per cent. Then followed 
the revolution in Germany, the French Revolution, the Crimea, 
the war of Napoleon III to make Italy free from the Alps to the 
sea,” the Mice DOKTA expedition against China, the great rebel- 
lion in the United States, the conquest of Mexico by Napoleon 
III, the Franco-Prussian war, the era closing with the Turko- 
Russian war in 1877. Since then the world been following 
exclusively the arts of peace and the human family has been 
unremittingly devoting itself to the production of the necessaries 
of life, ead hus been assisted in this effort by the most marvelous 
discoveries and inventions in the history of mankind. The result 
was that prices of everything except labor continued to fall in a 
normal and natural way, as they should, down to 1892, when the 
prices of 223 articles in most common use again reached about the 
same level of 1840, as indicated in the tabulated statement No. 
30, from 100, volume 3, Senate report on prices, wages, and 


iransportation. 
RETROSPECT OF THE CENTURY. 

Before considering the period between 1892 and 1897, let us look 
;backward for a moment from 1892 over the history of the United 
States and consider how, if in any way, the fall of prices could 
have been 5 and how now the exchangeable value of the 
products of the United States can be increased. Certainly no one 
will deny that the period between 1879 and 1892 was not only the 


most prosperous in the history of our own country, but the most 
marvelous in development and advancement ever experienced by 
any people in the history of the world. 

HOW TO PREVENT PRICES FROM FALLING. 


In the light of the t, then, the exchangeable value of the 
products of labor could only have been keptfrom falling from 1878 
to 1892 in the following ways: 

First. By the perceptible increase in the wages of the producers 
of the 223 articles covered by the above tabulated statement. 

Second. By a disuse or destruction of a very considerable num- 
ber of those methods and processes by which all the necessaries 
of life have been greatly cheapened. 

Third. By setting one-half of the human family to killing the 
other half and destroying and wasting a considerable portion of 
the accumulated property now contributing to the convenience 
and comfort of mankind. 

But will any of the advocates of higher 2 aai urge the ad 
tion of either of the two last methods? rtainly no one 
withhold his hopes that the first may continue to gain until the 
equitable adjustment of labor and capital is reached. 

1840-1850 AND 1890-1899 COMPARED. 

When one compares the prices from 1840 to 1850 with the prices 
from 1885 to 1891 and finds that they are upon identically the 
same level, he wonders, in the face of all recent discoveries, in- 
ventions, methods, and processes, including the use of steam and 
electricity, why prices have not fallen to at least one-half what 
they were in the earlier period; and, indeed, they would have 
done so but for the peu reason that as rapidly as advantages 
have been gained in facilities in production wages have constantly 
BEN gom now, as we have seen, they are double what they were 
in 8 

Certainly no frank and careful investigator will claim that he 
can discover the slighest trace of the effect caused by silver legis- 
lation upon the affairs of this country between the years 1840 and 

It remains, therefore, only to inquire into the events since 1892 
and ascertain the causes of our misfortunes, study the sources of 
our ills, and clearly determine the factors that haye produced the 
long-to-be-remembered crisis of 1893 and mark the reasons for its 
painful continuance, 

SPECULATION BEGAN IN 138 AND ENDED IN PANIC IN 1893. 
_ Beginning with 1884, simultaneously with the same movement 
in nearly all parts of the civilized world, our le entered a 
speculative era which terminated in the panic of 1893. 
THE CAUSES OF THE PRESENT CRISIS. 

During these nine years the spirit of speculation crept over 
every section and into every locality of the land, firing the gam- 
bling instinct of the people with that false 3 that some- 
thing can be made out of nothing. The result was that all classes 
invested their fortunes or earnings or the proceeds of mortga 
upon their homes in the construction bonds or stocks of railr ; 
street-car lines, gas companies, or bought lots cut out of farms 
surrounding every city and village in the land, until all ourready 
money was consumed in nonproductive investments. Finally 
every man became frightened at his neighbor's condition, credit 
was universally exhausted, and forced liquidation began and has 
been going on steadily ever since. 

FREE SILVER WILL NOT ERADICATE THE GAMBLING INSTINCT. 

Certainly no one will claim that the free coinage of silver will 
intheslightestdegreerelievethissituation nor eradicatetheinstinct 
that makes the whole human family gamblers at times. 

a NATIONAL CREDIT IS STRAINED. 

While individual credit was becoming exhausted, unfortunately 
for our nation and our le, the Government was laying a break- 
ing strain upon its credit br increasing its demand obligations at 
the rate of fifty millions a year, without increasing its reserve to 
the extent of a single dollar, until we exhibited to the world the 
pitiable spectacle of having more than a thousand million demand 
obligations out and but a paltry one hundred million to protect it, 
which in more conservative days we thought necessary to protect 
only $346,000,000 of United States notes. 

FREE COINAGE WILL NOT STRENGTHEN THE CREDIT OF THE NATION. 

Certainly the advocate of free coinage will not claim that the 
credit of the Government would have been strengthened by an 
unlimited amount of the very thing that was fast carrying us on 
to repudiation? 

Weakened by the expenditures of all the cash accounts of the 
people and the exhaustion of personal credit, and with our national 

it strained to the breaking point, we were in no condition to 
bear the suspicion that this nation might construe the word ** coin" 
to mean silver as well as gold, thereby compelling our creditors— 
indeed, all creditors—to accept 50 cents of value as a full payment 
for 100 cents of obligation. This was the logical and inevitable 
result of the free coinage of silver; hence its agitation and accom- 
plishment would not only not have relieved us, but plunged us 
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still deeper into commercial trouble and made our financial ruin 
complete. 4 
| FREER COINAGE WILL NOT PRODUCE REVENUE NOR LESSEN EXPENDITURES. 


Notwithstanding this combination of untowarc circumstances 
which called for the highest order of statesmanship and financial 
skill, little or no thought was given to the real problem calling 
for immediate solution. But the legislative d tment of the 
| son ea care enacted a law that, either because of what it prom- 
| , threatened, or did actually do in failing to produce sufficient 
revenue to support the Government by an average of about fifty 
‘millions a year for four consecutive years, brought this, the 
|wealthiest and most powerful nation of the world, to the very 
verge of bankruptcy, dishonor, and eternal shame. Now, it can 
scarcely be believed by anyone that the free coinage of silver 
would, on the one hand, have increased our revenues to the extent 
of a single cent, to say nothing of $200,000,000, nor reduced our 
expenditures a single cent, to say nothing of $200,000,000. 
hese were the positive, direct, and incidental causes that led 
to the crisis of 1893, which has been protracted by unnecessary 
‘war cries and the persistent demand of a portion of our people 
that the Government of the United States offer its people in the 
redemption of its obligations a dollar that could not exceed 50 
'cents in actual value. 
ACUTE LIQUIDATION WAS NOT RELIEVED BY A PROPER CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


Severe as has been the strain, difficult as has been our prob- 
Jem, complicated as has been the situation, unfortunately our 
‘currency system has not been such as to assist in relieving us in 
the slightest degree from the Dupin rote of acute liquidation, 
put on the other hand actually precipitated it with all its disas- 
trous results. 

FREE COINAGE WILL NOT GIVE US AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 


Now, no one who is at all familiar with the scienceof exchange 
Will claim that the free coinage of silver would have furnished 
the one essential element—a 8 and elastic currency 
which ht and probably would have saved us from the shock of 

anic an peveniad the waste and destruction in values that 
‘necessarily follows a change from a credit to a cash basis. Herein 
lies the secret and full explanation of the ruinous prices of the 
‘past four years, and therefore no student of a judicial tempera- 
‘ment will eni te to draw any inference from these abnormal 
bep upon which to base a course of reasoning that he can apply 
i natural conditions. 
IIP HIGHER PRICES I8 THE ONLY OBJECT WE SHOULD START THE PAPER 

MILLS AND PRINTING PRESSES. 
From this review of nearly sixty years of our history we are 
pace in concluding that not a single theory advanced by the 
‘advocate of free coinage is substantiated by facts established by 
our own experience or those of the world, and are compelled to 
say that if with given wages higher and higher prices are desir- 
able without regard to an increased exchangeable value of the 
products of labor the United States would be unwise in stopping 
‘pt any form of metal money, and should at once resort to the paper 
mill and printing presses. 
WHAT I8 MATERIAL CIVILIZATION. 


If, on the other hand, the purpose of this commercial struggle 
and material civilization is to give greater and greater purchasi 
gore toa day's labor, so that every home may have more an 
Amore of the comforts of life, and instead of our present necessaries 
8 luxuries many present luxuries may become and be 

as necessaries, greater 3 power should be given 

every day’s labor, the whole world should continue in the arts of 

peace and we should welcome every discovery and process that 

T mld tend to lessen the cost of those things that e life worth 

ving. 
nE TWENTIETH CENTURY WILL OPEN WITH THE FIRST REAL BATTLE FOR 
COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 

.. Thetwentieth century will open with the first really great battle 

for the commercial supremacy of the world. With what arms 

Shall we enter the fight? S we depend upon bows and arrows 

hile our comps Kora arm with the most approved muskets? 

Shall we depend upon the old wooden hull, with its white ae 

ing out from the mast waiting patiently for a favora 

ind, while other competitors traverse the sea in steel-clad grey- 

unds? Shall wesubject every producer of the United States to an 

unequal contest by the adoption of a measure of value that will 

ffer a discount at every turn in every market of the world, when 

A trade contest is to be settled by a one-quarter, one-eighth, 
one-sixteenth, or one thirty-second of a cent? 

THE DISADVANTAGE IN EXCHANGE ALONE MEANS FAILURE. 

The certain disaster that is sure to follow the disadvantage in 

ponerse alone by a country using a different measure of value 
m the great commercial nations of the world has been so keen! 

d that Japan and Russia, the only two remaining 3 

countries where the light of civilization has begun to dawn 


and the energizing thrill of commerce has been felt, have since 
the 1st of January adopted measures establishing the gold stand- 
ard. Russia, by an Imperial decree of January 3, 1897, established 
the gold standard, reducing silver to the place of subsidiary coins, 
while Japan, by legislative enactment just passed both legislative 
bodies, has determined a ratio for gold and silver—32} to 1—with 
the distinct purpose of establishing withintheir own realm the gold 
standard also, and reducing the use of silver to the subsidiary 
coins. 

If the United States would take her proper place at the head of 
all nations in the grand march of civilization, she must remove 
allbarriers between the genius of her people and her mighty army 
of producers and the world's consumers, instead of inviting the 
most fatal obstacle to her supremacy. 

é THE DEMAND OF THE HOUR. 

Theories must give way toexperience; fancy must yield to facts; 

panong impulse must override blind partisanship; prejudice and 

alse assumption will wither in the sunlight of truth. This great 
question, involving as it does the hope of the people and the future 
of the nation itself, calls loudly for the display of candor, earnest 
thought, moral courage, the highest order of patriotism, and our 
best cormorant 

In conclusion, therefore, let me express the hope that in the 
consideration of this subject at least no attempt will be made to 
overlook, forget, and much less obscure or suppress the truth, 
but that the msibilities of the citizens of Republic may 
be kept constantly in view. 

A careful study of each oe and the adaptation of ze 
various cae ee involved in measure to our condition an 
needs , I think, justify the following conclusions: 

First. Our banking b would be taken out of politics. 

Second. Our Government would be taken out of the banking 
business. , 

"Third. We would escape the expense and danger always attend- 
ing fiat money issues. 

ourth. We would save in interest on our hational debt 
$12,000,000 every year. 

Fifth. We would demonstrate to the world that our credit was 
nr than that of any other nation, the rate of interest on our 
eon debt being reduced to 2 per cent, while that of Great Britain 


Sixth. Our measure of value being definitely determined and 
permanently established, hundreds of millions of dollars from 
abroad and at home would ee y rines the channels of trade 
and at constantly lowering rates of interest, affording every good 
en ise ample means for its promotion. 

Seventh. Every dollar of our currency would be good enough 
to pass current in every land and travel around the entire world 
side by side with the Bank of England notes. 

mo aper oe entire reserves of our banks would be gold or its 

uivalent. 

inth. A vast amount of que and silver, taking the place of 
our smaller bills, would circulate among all our people with a most 
salutary effect. 

Tenth. Our smaller villages and more remote places would have 
the advantage of banking privileges, and equal justice would be 
meted out to every honest man entitled to credit. 

Eleventh. The ucers of every kind and in every section 
would be supplied with ample currency at reasonable rates of 
interest to handle or hold their crops or manufactures until they 
desired to dispose of them. 

Twelfth. The rates of interest would be much lowered and 

ualized throughout the United States. 

Thirteenth. Instead of our "E t different kinds of money we 
would have but two besides gold and silver, and ultimately but 


one. 

Fourteenth. All holders of notes would be guaranteed against 
loss, the United States redeeming them in case of liquidation. 

Fifteenth. All depositors in national banks could be insured 
against loss in case of a bank failure. 

Sixteenth. Bank panics and currency famines would be impos- 
sible, and therefore unknown. : 

Seventeenth. The cotton and grain growers, the stock raisers, 
and manufacturers would soon learn that their own property— 
stock, grain, cotton, and merchandise—is as good a basis for 
money in the form of currency as gold or silver, and that the onl; 
prerequisites are a fixed measure of value, means of repayment, 
and a good name. 

hteenth. The credit of the nation could not then be strained 
and brought in question, as it has been during the past four years 
yzing trade, prostrating commerce, ruining enterprises, an 
estroying all credit, which has become so important a part of 
modern civilization. 
Nineteenth. All banking institutions would seek protection 


under this law, the system would become uniform and universal, 
the individual would be better served, and the public better pro- 
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Twentieth. Doubt would give way to certainty, fear to hope, 
confusion to order, hesitation to contidence, and upon our integ- 
rity and intelligence would rest the beneficent smile of Providence, 

Let us hope, then, that in the consideration of a subject that 
should be absolutely free from political prejudices, the bitterness 
of the partisan contest may disappear; that the charge, insinua- 
tion, and suspicion even of dishonest intention on the part of a 
great portion of the American people may linger no longer, but 
that, with a full realization of the wrongs suffered and injuries 
and losses inflicted upon them, we may, as true men, patriotic 
citizens, and wise legislators, having in trust the interests not 
only of our own immediate neighborhood but of every section, 
and of every man even living under our flag—realizing that he is 
our brother—seek out the cause of his complaint and study how 
to guarantee to him equal opportunities under the operation of 
just laws. 


—— 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON.T. 40. TATE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. TATE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: By the tariff act of 1890, known as the McKinley 
bill, it was proposed to reduce revenues, and by the present bill it is 

roposed to increase revenues and encourage the industries of the 
b ted States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to raise a revenue you must so adjust the 
tariff that foreigners will send their goods to this country, for if 
no foreign goods are imported into this country there can be no 
revenue; and if they are imported, American manufactures ‘are 
not protected from rompenu Now, sir, how can you keep out 
foreign products and get a revenue at the same time, or how can 
you admit foreign gonca and at the same time prevent them 
from competing with American manufactures? 

Mr. Chairman, the day for the practice of such glittering false- 
hood is past. The peop ecan not be misled by any such incon- 
sistent statements. Why not meet this question fairly and declare 
that this bill is for the purpose of protecting and making more 
profitable the business of the people engaged in manufacturing in 
the United States by prohibiting in most instances competition 
from abroad, and by allowing the American manufacturers toform 
agreements, trusts, and combines whereby they will be able to put 
up the price of what they sell to the farmers and laboring people 
of this country? Sir, with all foreign competition shut out by thi 
bill, it will be an easy matter for the trusts now formed and those 
that certainly will be formed by reason of the passage of this bill 
to limit their output and increase prices. 

CONSUMER PAYS THE TAX. 


One would think from hearing the speeches of those who ad- 
vocate the passage of this bill that an abundant revenue and over- 
flowing Treasury meant prosperity to the people. Suppose you 
pile up money in the United States Treasury; how does thatrelieve 
the distress of the people? You say the trouble is due to a lack of 
revenue. Suppose you raise more revenue than is required to 
support the Government; how will that add to the prosperity of 
the people unless you give one class benefits by s legisla- 
tion in their interests? Then you can only benefit that favored 
class at the expense of every other class, for if yon legislate money 
into one man's pocket, you legislate it out of some other man's 
pocket—some one must do the paying. 

But you say under a protective-tariff system the foreigner pays 
the tax. How does he pay it? When he ships his goods to this 
country the Government collects the tax or tariff when his goods 
enter our ports, and the foreigner adds the tariff tax to the 
price that he gets for the goods he sells to our people, just like the 
merchant adds the freight to the price of the goods he sells his cus- 
tomers, or the barkeeper adds the amount of tax he pays on his 
whisky to the price at which he sells his whisky. er pak: case 
the consumer pays the original cost of every article he buys, in- 
cluding the tariff, the freight, and a pront of the seller. this 
were not true, goods would not be shipped to this country and 
sold, nor would people engage in any kind of business. 
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On page 160 of this bill we find the following provision: 

Seo. 24. That where imported materials on which duties have been paid 
are used in the manufacture of articles manufactured or roduced Iu the 
United States, there shall be allowed on the e rtation of such articles a 
drawback equal in amount to the duties paid on the materials used, less 1 per 
cent of such duties. 


And this section further provides: 


And the drawback due thereon shall be paid to the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or exporter, to the agent of either, or to the person to whom such 


manufacturer, ucer,exporter, or agent shall in writing order such draw- 
back pen er such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury ai 
prescri 


Now, if the foreigner pays the tariff, why provide that this 
drawback shall be paid to the manufacturer, producer, or ex- 
porter, or tothe agent of either? If theimporter pays the tax, why 
pay it back to the exporter or his agent? 

No, Mr. Chairman, the ‘‘manufacturer, producer, or exporter” 
pays the tariff, and not the foreigner or importer, and this provi- 
sion is put in this bill for the purpose of paying back to the **man- 
ufacturer, producer, or exporter” the taxi id for the imported 
materials used by him while he clamors for higher tariff taxes on 
everybody else, and, in fact, dictated the provisions of this bill in 
his own selfish interest. 

The manufacturers of my district engaged in the manufacture 
of leather and those engaged in manufacturing chairs have filed 

rotests against the taxing of oils used in tanning and cane used 

or making chairs. Mr. Chairman, the manufacturers themselves 
make such protests on the ground that it would only result in an 
increased cost to the consumer without any return to the manu- 
facturer. These are candid men of exalted character who make 
this protest. ane know the consumer pays the tariff, and they 
desire to relieve their customers from the increased cost of the 
product they sell. [Applause.] 

DEPRESSION NOT DUE TO FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

Mr. Chairman, we only have in existence in this coun 
$1,700,000,000. The amount required for taxes by the Uni 
States each year is $540,000,000, and the taxes required for the 
States, counties, cities, and towns amounts to $500,000,000. How 
can we expect the American people to be p rous when 
$1,050,000,000 of the $1,700,000,000 of money in the country is 
annually taken from them in taxes? 

Mr. Chairman, the Wilson bill failed last year by $25,203,245 to 
raise enough money to meet the demands of the most extravagant 
Congress in the history of this Government, except, possibly, the 
Fifty-first Congress; p we were told by the framers of this bill 
that it will increase the tariff taxes to such an enormous extent 
that it will raise $113,000.000 more than the present law. 

Why tax the people $113,000,000 more, when $25,000,000 is all 
that is needed to pay the expenses of the Government and the ap- 

ropriations of the most rbd, ad Congress that this coun 

ever been burdened with? There can be no reason, unless it 
be for the purpose of further extravagance and to increase the 
profits of the manufacturers of this country by putting up the 
price of what the people buy. By the census of 1890 the output 
of the manufacturers of this country, after deducting the cost of 
material, was $4,800,286,837, and the exports of domestic manu- 
factures the same year were $151,102,376, making the output more 
than $4,000,000,000 in excess of the exports. 

The imports for the same year were $789,310,404, and for the 
year 1896 were $779,724,674, being $9,585,720 less than 1890. On the 
amount of foreign g last year imported into the United States, 
this Government collected import duties to the extent of $160,021,- 
751. This was under the Wilson bill. Now, if the amount of in- 
crease in the price of foreign goods, by reason of the tariff duties, 
and the price of the goods made and sold by the domestic manu- 
facturers of this country be the same, the school children—whose 
books are taxed by this bill—would have an example like this to 
solve: If the Government of the United States collected $160,000,000 
tariff taxes on $779,724,674 worth of foreign goods, how much did 
the domesticmanufacturers pur into their pockets on $4,000,000,000 
of mo manufactured and sold by them to the people of this 
coun 

Then, Mr. Chairman, when they have found an answer to the 
prooien they can take the answer and work another example of 

ike nature: If to raise $160,000,000 in tariff taxes the people paid 
to the protected manufacturers in increased prices for what they 
bought the amount found in the first example, how much more 
will the people of the United States pay to the protected manufac- 
turers in raising one hundred and thirteen millions more in tariff 
taxes by this bill? Then by adding the two answers together they 
will have the amount of profits of the protected manufacturers of 
this country, and they will more fully understand why the pro- 
tected classes have grown rich while the balance of the people 
have become poorer each year. 

Mr. Chairman, it is insisted that the trouble with the country 
is foreign competition. You tell us that the distress of the men 
who labor in the factories of America is caused by goods bein 
imported into this country which are made by the pauper labor o 
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Europe; thatthe trouble with the American manufacturer is for- 
eign competition. How can this be true when we import to-day 
less, comparatively, than at any time before in the history of this 
country? The competition with foreign goods is growing less and 
less each day. Yet our friends who support this bill us that 
*the condition of the labor engaged in American manufacturing is 
in a worse condition than ever before. With less foreign 
coming into our market, the condition of our labor, and of the 
acturing interest of this country, can not be due to foreign 
competition, 

I have prepared the following table, showing the value of foreign 
merchandise imported into the United States and the value of 
domestic manufactures exported from the United States from 1890 
to 1896: 


808 
183, 595, 743 
228, 571,178 


Now, sir, it will be seen from this table that the amount of 
foreign merchandise shipped to this country decreased from 18 
the date of the passage of the Wilson bill, and the amount o 

ods manufactured in this country and sold abroad increased. 

ow,in the face of these facts, how can anyone insist that the 
present condition of the country is due to the passage of the Wil- 
son bill or foreign competition? 
4 THE LABOR QUESTION. 
Mr. Chairman, we hear a t deal upon this floor about the 
auper labor of Europe, and in this connection I desire to read 
hou the report on labor of Secretary of State William M. Evarts 
to the Forty-sixth Congress. I read from page 36: 


The 8 American workman performs from one and one-half to twice 
as much wor 


international pro- 

rtions. Atatime of universal depression we have met those nations which 

ld a monopoly of the world’s markets, met them in their strongholds, and 
established the fact that American manufactures are second to the manufac- 
tures of no other nation, and that, with a proper and patriotic understand- 
ing between capitalist and laborer, we can command a fair share of the buy- 
ing world's patronage, and command that patronage with larger profi s 
the capi and higher wages to the laborer than can be made or paid in 
any other country. 


Then, after showing the superiority of our workmen, he says 
(page 37): 

One workman in the United States, as will be seen from the fo: ex- 
tracts, does as much work as two workmen in most of the countries of 


Europe; even the immigrant from Europe attains this progressive spirit b; 
a few Yunrs' association with American workmen. s. "T T 


We have no oppressed and stupid peasan little more intelligent than 
the tools they handle. Allare sell thinking, pA rere and self-supporting. 


This is the report of one of the leading RUM to the Con- 
gress of the United States while Secretary of State. 

A similar report was made by Mr. Blaine, and I am sure none 
of our friends on the other side of the Chamber will question the 
Statement of Mr. Blaine, who was the leader of his party for so 
many years, and who wasone of the test, if not the greatest, of 
Republican statesmen of his day. t does he say in his report 
to Con on this question? After setting out the facts upon 
which he based his report, on pages 98 and 99 he says: 


The wages of ODATA and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, 
according to the fo: 2 were 5 per ey hast) 
rs: Eng master spinners running as as U 
American, $7.07 


ish, $3.84 to $8.64, subject at the date on which these rates 
were given to a reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to $3.73. 

The average wages of employees in the use is as follows, 
according to the official returns: Men, $8.90; women, $5.02: male children, 
$3.11; female children, $3.08. According to Consul Shaw's report, the average 
wages of men employed in the Lan: mills on the Ist of January, 1850, 
was about $3 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent; women, from 
$3.40 to $4.30, 8 8 7 to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are 56, in the Massachusetts 

60 per week. Tho hours of labor in the other New England States, 
pe the wages are generally less than in Massachusetts, are usually 60 to 
Tw 
ndoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American T- 
atives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and thelr 
longer hours of labor. I this should prove to be a fact in practice, as it seems 
to be m from official statistics, it would be a very important element in 
the establishment of our puce Da compete with England for our share of the 
eotton-goods trade of the worl 

From these returns it is seen that every American spindle consumes 66 
— — of raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes only 32 pounds, or 

ess than one-half the American consumption per spindle. 

It thus that each American ive works up as much raw ma- 
terial astwo British operatives, turns out nearly $1.50 w of manufactures 
to the British operative's $1 worth, and even in piece goods, where the supe- 


rior quality and weight of the American goods are so marked, the American 

operative turned out 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards by the British operative. 
Munhall shows the uct of each employes in countries other than the 

United States to be as follows: England, 


2 193; France and Germany, $515; Bel- 

gium, 7; Switzerland, $437; Austria, $411; Russia, $384; Spain, $365; and 
taly, $267; while the census of 1890 shows that 4.717,022employees in America 
pr u $9,972,437,288 worth of products, which shows an average per hand 
shows that one hand in America produced more than twics as much 

as a hand in England, and more than three times as much as a hand in France, 


Germany, and Belgium; and four times as much asa hand in Austria, Switzer- 
land, Russia, or Spain, and more than seven times as much as Italy. 

Now, sir, I am willing to go as far as any man to better the con- 
dition of the laborers in this country; but if these figures of Mr. 
Evarts and Mr. Blaine are true, the eror labor of the United 
States is paid less in . to what they produce than the 
factory labor of any other country in the world. 

THE PEOPLE JUSTLY COMPLAIN. 

A tariff for protection places all the burdens on the producers 
of farm products and the laborers of this country. Under a pro- 
tective tariff system and our unjust financial system the wealth of 
the country is fast drifting into the hands of a few millionaires. 
Any system of laws that enables a few mento accumulate greater 
riches than kings in a few short years is radically wrong and 
unjust. [Applause.] 

the poop e cry out and demand the repeal of laws unjust to 
them and the enactment of such as will give them equal oppor- 
tunities, nay ae told that ihey must not a they must be 
gueta and submit; that they will destroy confidence and frighten 
ca F 
y, Mr. Chairman, the reason for the complaint of the people 
grows out of the fact that they have lost confidence themselves in 
the justice and fairness of the legislation of the country, and how 
can it be otherwise when the rich are growing richer and the 
peor S ssbb each day by reason of such laws as the bill now before 
s House 


The fate of ancient Rome and other nations of antiquity tells us 
that their decline and fall were caused by the concentration of the 
wealth of those countries in the hands of afew people. In the 

of another, when darkness settled over Egypt and she 

lost her place among the nations of the earth, 3 per cent of her 

5 owned 97 per cent of her wealth; when Babylon went 

own, 2 per cent of her population owned all the wealth; when 

Persia bowed her head, 1 per cent of her population owned all the 

land; when the sun of me set in black despair, 1,800 men 
owned and controlled all the known world. 

The United States for the past thirty years has followed the 

th Wund by these nations, and to-day 40,000 people own more 

han offe-half of the wealth of the United States, and 250,000 of her 
70,000,000 people practically own all the wealth in this country. 

In 1850 the farmers of this country owned five-eighths of the 
wealth of the United States; in 1860, three-fourths; in 1870, alittle 
more than one-third; in 1880, one-sixth, and in 1890, one-seventh, 

In 1890 the farmers had 813, 279,252,649 invested in farm lands, 
and their products, not including live stock, nee $2,460, 107,454. 

The manufacturers of this country in 1890 had a capital of 
$6,139,397,895, and after deducting cost of material, as I have 
heretofore shown, their output was $4,860,286,837, and the amount 
of wages earned by em iow in manufacturing was $1,221,170,454, 

Now,ifwe take the i. 21,170,454 paid for labor by the manufac- 
turers of this country from $4,860,286,837, the value of the goods 
produced, we have an income to the manufacturers of this coun- 

of $3,639,117,383, or about 60 per cent profit for the year 1890. 

t will be readily seen from these figures how the manufactur- 
ers took care of the poor laborers who made, in 1890, $4,860,286,837 
for them, and they allowed them 81, 221,170,454 of this sum; and 
the manufacturers, after allowing 10 per cent on their investment, 
got ü addition $8 every time the laborer who made the goods 
got $1. ~ 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF DOES NOT BENEFIT THE FARMER. 

Mr. Chairman, a 5 8 majority of the people of my district are 
farmers. I was reared upon a farm, and know what difficulties 
under present conditions surround our farmers. I fully under- 
stand the constant toil that is required of our farmers in order to 

y store accounts, provision bills, guano notes, and excessive 

es in the fall of the year. They must all be paid out of the 
year's crop. 

If the crop is cotton, there is no gowns on cotton; cotton is 
produced in competition with the labor of the world, and sold in 
the open markets of the world withoutany protection. Yet every 
item of manufactured goods sold the farmer under this bill bears 
an ave tariff tax of 57 per cent, an increase over the McKin- 
ley bill of 7 per cent. How can the farmers who make cotton pay 
this tax and prosper? We are told there is nothing sectional in 
this bill; that it protects all alike. I would be glad for some one 
of its roms jen to point out how it protects the cotton growers 
of the South. Do you doit by putting a tax on cotton ing 
and ties and on cotton gins; on farming tools, and on everything 
upon God's green earth that he buys? 
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The labor of the world is engaged in raising cotton, wheat, corn, 
and oats. „Oh,“ you say, the cotton producers get no benefit 
from this bill. But that is not true of the corn, wheat, and oat 
poe They are protected." Idenyit. Itistrue you havea 
tariff tax of 15 cents a bushel on corn, 20 cents a bushel on oats, 
and 10 cents a bushel on wheat. : 

The icultural schedule of this bill that we are told will re- 
{lieve and encourage the farmers of this country and bring to them 

e hr antag promised in the last campaign can not in any way 
,benefit them or relieve them from the present depression due to 
falling prices. Under this bill a tariff tax of 15 cents a bushel is 
put on corn. How can this increase the price that the farmer will 
Ipet tor his corn? The farmers of this country produce 2,151,139,000 

hels of corn, while the balance of the world produces only 
432,332,000. 

This shows that the farmers of this country produce 87 per cent 
of the entire corn crop of the world. During the fiscal year 1896 
the United States rted 101, 100,375 bushels of corn and corn 
meal, and imported 4,938 bushels of corn. How can 15 cents on 
4.388 bushels of corn, which come to this country principally for 
seed. increase the price of 2,151, 180, 000 bushels of corn made by 
our farmers? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we made 101,100,375 bushels more corn 
and corn meal last year than we which we were US 
to send abroad to find a market, and as the price of the 101,100,875 
(bushels of corn sold in the open markets of the world fixed the 
price of corn in the home market there was no increase in the 

ice of corn made by the farmers of this country by reason of the 
tariff on corn, for any country that produces a large lus of a 
product and di of that surplus in the free markets of the 
World, the pea received for the surplus fixes the price of the 
! uct at home. This rule applies to the $509,879, 20 of agricul- 

al products sold in a foreign market last year. 

During the fiscal year 1896 the farmers, as I have shown, sent 
over 100,000,000 b: of corn abroad to finda market. The 
over 13,000,000 bushels more of oats than were 8 
{nto this country; over 58,000,000 bushels more wheat than was 
imported. The value of wheat flour exported over that imported 
was over $52,000,000. 

We exported 372,461 head of cattle and only V quen 784 head. 
We exported 25,126 head of horses and imported 9,990 head. 

The value of raw cotton sent abroad to find a market was 
($190,056,464. 

Our exports of lard were over 509,000,000 pounds more than our 
imports. Our exports of bacon and hams were over 554,000,000 


pounds more. Our exports of fresh and pickeled pork exceeded 
{our imports i Amc an 70,000,000 pounds, We sent over 369,- 
000,000 qus more of fresh, canned, and salted beef out of the 
2 tates to find a market than was 3 to this country. 

e exported 26,691,963 pounds of dried apples last year and im- 
ported only 13,648 pounds, and we 8 300,000 — more 
tof We exported 11,000,- 


green and ripe apples than we imported. a 
oe pouede more of | butter and over 500,000 bushels more of pota- 
than w 


e imported. 
With the farmers of this coun’ 5 i 1 our 
export trade, how can the tariff duties abs ded by this bill in- 
crease the price of the products they are orced to export and sell 
in competition with the world? Mr. Chairman, the farmers of 
country will not be deceived by the rates on farm products in 
| bill. know that, if they must ship their ucts abroad 
in order to find a market, tariff taxes do not t them. 
Mr. Chairman, the farmers of this country would not complain 
&t the enactment of a just tariff law that levied duties for the 
apone of raising revenue and which distributed the duties levied 
‘with fairness, but when the sturdy farmers of this country who 
are to-day pewag their fields, their hearts fresh in the love of their 
wives, their children, and their homes, their souls hopeful in the 
rospect of a coming made by honest toil, their lives pure, 
fheir consciences clear, ly understand the provisions of this bill, 
jthey will justly repudiate those who seek at the dictation of the 
tected classes to fasten this unjust legislation upon the country. 
15 
Mr. Chairman, the paid emissaries of wealth and their repre- 
Fr under the false plea of aiding me Sarara ann A 
country, appeal to after or legislation 
pure their own interest. can upon 
p ly in thei in Th bé rallo upon to Burial 
; scheme at each Congress which they insist relieve the 


i ei Mae bill is ry ee one en eed efforts to enrich 
e few at the expense of the p people o country. 

Sir, when I first entered the Fifty-third Congress we were told 

i t to bring prosperi to the country we must the pur- 

chasing clause of the Sherman Act, after bringing every infiu- 

ence to bear u Congress the p clause of the Sherman 


urchasing 
Act was ed, but prosperity did not come. The next remedy 
was the issuing of bonds, which we were told would relieve the 
pone Bonds to the amount of $262,000,000—not by Brand of 


! 
(Congress, but in 5 were issued an 
Tam glad, Mr. Chairman, t representing what I believe to 
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be the best interest of the people. I voted against the repeal of the 
purchasing clauseof the Sherman Act, and against the proposition 
toissue bonds; but the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man Act, and the placing of a mortgage debt on the people, their 
children and their children’s children, could not and did not better 
the condition of the country. The next promise to the people was 
pens and prosperity if er would declare against fesse and 

yanism. This we were told would restore confidence and bring 
prosperity. The present occupant of the White House was repre- 
sented as the advance agentof prosperity. It seems that he is far 
in advance of it; at least four years in advance. 

Sir, the people of this country will not have ity until we 
restore the money of our fathers, enact a tarif law for revenue 
that places taxes highest on luxuries and exempts, as far as practi- 
cable, the necessaries of life, and is limited to the necessary ex- 
ION of the Government economically and honestly adminis- 


Sir, when we give to every American citizen an even 
chance in the game of life, then eternal justice will rule supreme, 
and then the Pera of this glorious country of ours will move for- 
ward toward that splendid future of fullest triumph and ultimate 
glory which it is their destiny to reach. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. J VORT, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill R. * to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. YOST said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I send to the Clerk's desk the following amend- 
mení: 

CON e 25, line 1, strike out “forty 'and insert "seventy-flve;" so that it 


Iron ore, including maganiferous iron ore, the dross or residuum of py- 
rites, 15 cents per ton." ù 

Mr. Chairman, it is with the greatest reluctance that I find 
myself compelled to antagonize the committee mos this schedule. 
Nothing save an imperative sense of duty to constituency I 
have the honor torepresent could induce me to challenge the find- 
ings of those i ed gentlemen who have so ably and so 
zealously devoted themselves to the preparation of a bill the en- 
actment of which will, I believe, bring to this country a rich 
measure of peser 

It is in this spirit that I offer this amendment, believing it to be 
in full accord with the 3 upon which this bill is based, and 
because, to a d „it is responsive to the demand which the 
people of this nation made for tariff legislation. 

y had a right to expect, and they did expect, that success 

m the issue joined would not only place at the head of this 

ernment a man broad enough to represent the interests of a 

whole country, but would also be productive of legislation equally 
comprehensive. 

I not charge that the major members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, in framing this measure, intended to discrimi- 
nate against any section. On the contrary, I believe they were 
animated by a sincere desire to advance the interests of all upon 
broad American lines. But these gentlemen are but human and 
naturally subject to the influence of environment. Necessarily 
they are more familiar with the needs and requirements of their 
own sections, and in contemplating immediate interests lose sight 
of the interests of others which stand in a nt conflict We 
of the South who stand on this side of this Chamber, knowing the 
extent of Southern resources, and believing that the upbuilding of 
our section is linked with the maintenance of the principle of pro- 
tection, have, in effect, been deprived of representation in the 
preparation of this bill. 

Our Democratic friends have practically monopolized Southern 
representation on the Ways and Means Committee. They are 
doubtless sincere in their conviction, and that very sincerity com- 
pels them to oppose the protective principle, and prevents them, 
under that principle, from advocating and insisting upon those 
schedules the incorporation of which means the development of 
the South and the prosperity of her le. For this reason South- 
ern industrial interests have not that consideration in the prep- 
aration of this bill which their extent and importance entitle them 
to; nor has there been opportunity to call attention to this dis- 


crimination since the bill has been under discussion. For nearly 
two weeks the measure has been under consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Theoretically, it is here that the schedules 
are discussed and amendments offered. 

As a matter of fact, almost tne entire time has been consumed 
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es, so that not even one- 
by sections; nor is there an 


the revamping of old campaign 
mth part of the bill has been 
eya of progress 3 „ time be a Wente t 
: e apparent purpose of the minori prevent an intelligent 
discussion of schedu*s, Representatives whose constituents are 
to be seriously affected, and who desire to present amendments 
and the reasons therefor, have for days been seeking an 9 
ed them. 


to discharge their duty. That opportunity has been d 
The time which should have been devoted to an earnest and prac- 
tical consideration of schedules has been frittered away in decla- 
poor and the rehashing of theories which the American people 
ve distinctively condemned. We have passed the theoretical 
stage. The public policy of this Governmenthas been determined, 
pad the duty of the hour is to carry forward tke work on the lines 
laid down by the American people in November last. The theo- 
retic question was submitted and decided, and in harmony with 
that decision is the amendment I have offered. 

In declaring for a return to the protective 1. eus the people de- 
clared for the principle of the McKinley bill, and they declared 
'also for the schedules of that bill where an abandonment of the 
schedules involves an abandonment of the principle. Under the 
‚McKinley bill the duty on iron ore was 75 cents ton, and we 
ask that under this bill that duty be restored. o objects to 
this? Weare told that Eastern furnace men are demanding chea: 
foreign ore in order to meet the fierce competition with whi 
‘they are confronted and because their own estic beds have 
been exhausted. But the East is not the only producer of iron, 
although in the past the bulk of the production has come from 
fhat section. In recent years new and formidable competitors 
have entered the lists, and the battle of evolution isnow on. They 
are American competitors and are entitled to a fair field under a 
broad American policy. For generations the Eastern furnace 
men, possessing the raw material, ample capital, and proximity to 
market, and protected as they have been inst ruinous foreign 
competition, for generations we have paid tribute to the East; have 

ractically dominated the trade. They have prospered in the en- 
oyment of these advantages, and their supremacy would have 
remained unchallenged had not the wonderful natural resources of 
the South and West attracted the attention of capital and invited 
evelopment. The alliance of Southern resources and Northern 
enterprise and capitalis fast transferring the center of iron pro- 
duction, so that to-day the only competition the Eastern furnace 
pe fear is that of their Southern ther. And against that 
ther they are now crying aloud for an abandonment of the 
licy under which they have prospered, because a continuance 
‘of that policy will result in the utilization of the millions of tons 
of ore now lying useless in the South. 

We are willing to meet these gentlemen under fair conditions. 
They have the advantage of nearness to market; we the advan- 
tage of abundant raw material. Not satisfied, however, with the 
advantage which their location gives, they are 
tional advantage which cheap foreign ore would afford. nst 
this we protest. Instead of ing this ore from abroad, let us 
— our own people to work and transfer the scene of activi 

m across the water to our own doors. The West can i 
the Bessemer ore needed, and the South can supply the material 
or the basic steel. There is no reason why the 776,000 tons of 
n ore imported last year should not have produced here. 
For generations we have paid tribute to the East, and now when 
the tables are turned and the gifts which nature has bestowed 
upon the South are ripe for the uses of man, it is both selfish and 
wrong to undertake to fasten upon us a law which opens the door 
to the foreign ore and closes the mines of the South. 

The true purpose of protection, as I understand it, is develop- 
ment of American resources by American labor. enever an 
article can be produced or fairly substituted in this country, 

erican labor should be given the ity to produce it. 

o this end the tariff rates should be adjusted so as to measure 
the difference between the es pee under our system and the 
wages paid in foreignlands. Apply this principle to the schedule 
under consideration. There is not a ton of the iron ore imported 
last year which can not be duplicated here, or fairly substituted. 
I am aware that gentlemen contend that this foreign ore is differ- 

nt from our domestic product. I admit that it is good ore, but 
[tend that there is no metal into which it enters that could not be 
made from American ore. It is brought here, not because its 
e can not be supplied from American mines, but because 
der our labor system it can not be ab dapi so cheaply. That 
the reason, and the only reason, why the million and a quarter 
dollars paid in 1895 for foreign iron ore was not paid to American 
wage earners. To the extent of this importation have our own 
aed been deprived of employment. To this extent they have 
wronged. e opportunity is presented now of righting this 
wrong, and we should not hesitate todo it. Let us have back the 
nciple of the McKinley bill, and let us prove that our party is 
tional, and that it looks to and labors for national development 
and not for the benefit of any special section, however great that 
section may be. 


The principle of Republican protection is in the manufacture and gale of Ameri» 
can products and the taxation of foreign imports. 


The Tariff. 


SPEEOH 
HON. DANIEL W. MILLS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
, Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 
On the bill (H. R.379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. MILLS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In all history of national growth and develop- 
ment it has been wisely said that experience is a valued teacher. 
Sometimes this i imt is accompanied with joy and prosper- 
ity; sometimes with sadness and demoralization; and I believe I 
can truthfully state, without fear of contradiction, that the 
American people have tasted the fruits of both. In all the his- 
tory of our experience, considering the advantages we should 
navo pem by rapid growth and devel t, we have had no 
period of depression and genera! demoralization greater than that 
which confronts this Congress, assembled as it is in extraordi- 
nary session to provide proper remedies for the evils existing by 
reason of Democratic mismanagement and stupidity. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

Progress is a system of changes and developments, and a gov- 
ernment in order to properly govern must be capable of meeting 
those exigencies which arise from conditions prevalent at the time. 

For the last four years the American people have lived in an era 
wrought from the kest clouds of despair. The merchant, the 
farmer, the toiler, have all witnessed the evil omens in the skies 
of distrust, and with that conscious instinct of self-preservation 
taught in the school of ience and practice, they have asked 
that present conditions be changed. 

Distrust and Democracy—the two are correlative terms—have 
given way to Republican rule, which, like a beam of sunlight in 
the wake of a fearful storm, bids g to the coming of a 
brighter day. Reason is once more established in high places of 
governmental management, and throughout the length and breadth 
of this t nation men have begun to feel that the Government 
at Washington still lives." 

To meet this 5 Mr. Chairman, we have been called 
together to pass a tariff which will provide sufficient revenue 
to carry on the Government and to enable American industries to 
again resume active operations. It seems to me that the oe 
argument which presents itself to the minds of all honest-thinking 
men in favor of a protective tariff is the present condition of our 
country, its industries, and its people. ords are inadequate to 
express a more forcible reason for protection than these. 

THEORY V8. EXPERIENCE. 

In all tariff discussions there have been two dominant ideas 
rising above all others, one based upon theoretical reasoning, the 
other upon the sound principle of actual nce and condi- 
tion. One is a matter of caprice, the other a matter of fact, and 
in this discussion of taxation we have had Democratic theory vs. 

e in tof odic forgetfulness 
e Democratic party, in a moment of spasmodic forgetfu 
on the part of the 1 was thrust suddenly into power and con- 
trolled all avenues of legislation, which gave them a wide field to 
put into operation all their cherished ideas of a tariff. 

Like a lot of schoolboys drilled for a commencement exercise, 
they went onto the stage of political action and either forgot what 
they were told to do or were jealous of each other. Their brains 
were full of theoretical delusions, and, after wrangling for months 
over pet fancies, they passed a bill a part of which has since been 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, and which also 
became a law without the 5 and left the coun- 
try a continuous deficit of over 8203, 000, 000 in four years, or over 
$50,000,000 annum, and which, we are informed by the late 
Secre of the Treasury, will be augmented by a further defi- 
ciency of $45,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning on July 1 next, 
if existing conditions continue. 

We have here a practical demonstration of what it cost the 
American people to indulge in Democratic fanaticisms. Yet we 
are told here by these learned gentlemen of Jeffersonian proclivi- 
ties that the Republican party seeks to impose unnecessary bur- 
dens upon the people by its tariff legislation. What greate: 
burden could be im upon the people than the ee. 
bonded indebtedness of 8262, 318, 400, made necessary under the last 
Administration by the decrease of the revenue? Common sense 
seems to dictate a change from the economic conditions forced 
upon the nation by Democracy and its followers, whether they be 
bar M Populists of the South or Bryan Silverites of 
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NEED OF MORE REVENUE. 

No one will attempt to deny that the Government must have a 
sufficient revenue to meet its expenses, and since the income-tax 
law has been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
what else remains but to pass a tariff measure to meet the exigen- 
cies of the occasion? 

To meet these conditions we are now offered a tariff measure 
which presents the following figures: 

Rough preliminary estimate of revenue from proposed bill, 


Duties— 


mnc Collected | Collected ; 
in 1893. in 1800. mated. 

Chemicals, oils, and paints $0,999,522 | $5,513, 545 | $8,190,226 
Earths, earthenware, and 

Flass ware ee 12,118,335 | 7,044,422 | 11,901,532 

Metals, and manufactures of ..| 27,082, 729 , 692 | 17,343, 676 

.and manufactures of...| 1,857,808 854,713 | 2,143,588 

CS T CRT NU IE AS T t 193, 204 | 29,910,016 | 51,645, 896 

To , and manufactures of.| 14,831,990 | 14,859,117 | 22,257, 788 
Agricultural products and 

provisions ..........-...--.--- 12,905,571 | 7,859,800 | 14,109, 988 
Spirits, wines, and other bev- 

FV 9, 704,283 | 06,935,048 | 8,732, 827 

Cotton manufactures.......... 11, 333,605 | 9,811,320 | 11,077,119 


Flax, hemp, and jute, and 
manufactures of 
Wool, and manufactures of: 
Woolas NE AP ODE ELLE 
Manufactures, of wool..... 
Silk and silk goods........ : 
Pulp, paper, and books 
andres 
Unenumerated — unmanuf: 


12, 018, 083 
23,027, 


From these deductions we are assured of an increase of 
113,479,793 over that of the last fiscal year, and while seemingly 
arge,is not more than the contingencies liable to arise seem to 

warrant. . 

In this hour of financial distress, when People are on the verge 
of questioning the stability of the nation’s credit, too much money 
will do no harm, while too little has already stifled the freedom of 
speculation and interchange of commercial transactions. In all 
transactions which effect prosperity and progress the nation must 
lead, while the people, being a part of that nation gathering to- 

ether their individual interests, follow on in that road which 
eads to safety. When you deplete the resources of the Govern- 
ment, you frighten the people and stampede capital into seclu- 
sion. No people can be considered safe and contented when there 
exists distress at the fountain head of government. Government 
means guidance, and there can be no safer guidance than suffi- 
cient means. ; 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF AS A LICENSE. 

Dut our Democratic friends on the other side tell us we collect 
more revenue than we need, and that our bill will collect from the 
people more than the requirements demand. 

I am not ready to admit, Mr. Chairman, that the people pay 
this tax. ‘Tariff taxation is principally levied on importations, 
and importations come from abroad. hatever tax, therefore, 
may be laid upon importations is paid by the persons who cause 
these articles of commerce to be brought to our shores. They 
have an object in bringing these goods here, and that object is to 
place them upon our markets for sale. We have a great nation, 
which is without question the greatest manufacturing nation in 
the world, and if any men or set of men choose to engage in the 
business of importing articles of foreign manufacture to our 
shores for the purpose of placing them in competition with our 
own products, I do not know of any reason why they should 
not be made to pay for the privilege of trying to close up the 
manufacturing industries of the United States. Nobody has any 
more rights than ourselves. We pay our workingmen good 
wages, and as a result we stimulate active energy, which pro- 
duces marvelous results. Even our friends who wrote the 
minority report on this bill tell us that we have the highest skilled 
laborers of any civilized country of the world. They also tell us 
that our advanced intelligence enables us to have a greater pro- 
ductiveness than any other nation in the world. Yet, notwith- 
standing the fact that we are a nation of intelligent workers and 
a nation of great productiveness, our Democratic friends com- 
plain because we make the foreigner pay a license for encroaching 
upon cur domain of industrial energy. We have here a further 
exhibition of Democratic contradiction and fallacy. 

They tell us when we tax foreign products we impose burdens 
upon the poor who pay the tax. 

The life of every nation is its industry; destroy industry, and you 
take away the life that actuates the power of existence. No in- 
jury could be more effectual than an injury which seeks to impair 
industry, and when we stock the markets of this nation with arti- 


cles of foreign manufacture, we put so much energy of foreign 
importation against the energy of American institutions, 
CONDITION OF AMERICAN WORKINGMEN. 

Within the last three or four years the American workman has 
learned a sad lesson of experience, which came from Democratic 
theorizing upon the subject of free trade and low tariff. 

The principle of Republican protection is in the manufacture 
and sale of erican products and the taxation of foreign im- 
ports. If there are those who choose to buy foreign products, let 
them pay the penalty of a revenue tax for their failure to sup- 
port home industry. 

Labor-saving machinery is now an important factor in all manu- 
facturing interests, and with the sharp competition which now 
exists among our own manufacturers we need have no fear that 
the taritf rate will affect the price of American commodities. 

It is folly to suggest a remedy for an evil which is productive 
of other evils far greater. There can be no evil worse than that 
which seeks to close up American industries for the benefit of for- 
eign manufactures, The American laborer is first, the foreign 


laborer last. 
. The people, after an experimental trial with Democratic tariff 
tinkering, havecalled the Republican party to the rescue, and have 


asked for protection, which we expect to give them. 

A great deal, Mr. Chairman, has been said about the working- 
man 1n these tariff debates, and as a Representative from one of 
the greatest manufacturing cities of the world, which offers to the 
workingman inestimable advantages in the way of employment, I 
desire to put myself on record as a friend of the toiler. 

Our city, which for American ingenuity, enterprise, and thrift 
can not be excelled by any other, is a world of industry within 
itself, and it seems strange that a business center like this should 
overwhelmingly declare for Republican protection. Why? Be- 
cause they have had a practical test of Democratic tariff doctrine, 
and I believe the greatest protectionists in the country to-day are 
the workingmen in our large cities. 

INCOMPETENT JUDGMENT. 

I teepee my distinguished friends from the South and give 
them all the rights accorded to private opinion; but when men 
from the sunny fields of the South attempt to lay down tariff doc- 
trines for the guidance of Northern industries, they step upon a 
field of action foreign to their knowledge of practical experi- 
ence. 

Let me give you a few figures, by way of comparison: 

Statistics of population and e of the States of Tennessee, Texas, 
ai nois. 


Wages paia.| capitat 
EEA tana aces $16,899,351 | $51,475,092 
18, 586, 338 46, 815, 181 


171,523,579 | 502,004, 512 


This is a comparison, Mr. Chairman, of the two States repre- 
sented by the rival leaders (Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. BAILEY | of 
Democratic tariff doctrine with the great State of Illinois, which 
lhave the honor to represent in part. My district alone repre- 
sents a population of 299,208, while the city of Chicago has a 
population which in time will equal that of either of the States 
named. Yet, notwithstanding the facts given in the table, these 
gentlemen come here and plead the cause of the workingmen—a 
class of citizens with which they have little to do or know little of. 

Chicago, which rose in a night from the ashes of th» greatest 
conflagration ever known, stands to-day a model of American en- 
terprise and industry, and the bone and sinew of its life is in the 
employment of its working classes. No city in the Union has felt 
the pangs of financial distress and misery 1 than the Garden 
City of the West, and I would feel that I had violated my most 
sacred trust did I return to its people without having done every- 
thing in my power to protect their interests through the medium 
of a protective tariff. 

Democratic management has closed our factories and our banks, 
Our homes are left without means of proper existence and our 
streets are filled withidlemen. What care men for theory or ex- 
periment when they suffer as a result? What they need and what 
they shall get, if the Republican party has the power to give it to 
them, isemployment. Home production and home consumption 
go hand in hand; the destruction of one destroys both. 

TRUSTS AND THEIR REMEDY. 

But our friends tell us we create trusts through the medium of 

our system of taxation. 
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Trusts are evils which menace the life of trade, and I am ready 
at all times to record my vote in favor of any bill which will de- 


stroy trusts and monopolies. But, Mr. Chairman, I am not ready 
to vote for free trade or inadequate protection in order to destroy 
asmall proportion of individuals who take advantage of a pro- 
tecttve-tariif measure to enhance their own interests. The cure 
seems to be worse than the evil; and knowing as I do that men 
will always grasp the opportunity to enrich themselves at the 
expense of others, no matter what methods they may adopt to 
accomplish their purpose, I am of the opinion that other means 
are at hand to crush these gigantic evils than the systems ad- 
vanced by our friends. Itis an insult to the intelligence of the 
age to say that trusts can not be wiped out by adequate legisla- 
tion in other channels. 
RIGHTS OF CAPITAL AND INTERESTS OF LABOR. 

Capital honestly invested and eue managed is entitled 
to a fair and reasonable profit, and I think I will not be contra- 
dicted when I say that the American capitalist is to-day the most 
liberal of all the world, for in no nation is the rate of wages so 
high as in our own country. This is self-evident and conclusive, 
and without the investment of capital labor is without employ- 
ment. Any person with a moderate knowledge of political econ- 
omy is familiar with the fact that labor and capital are really 
one, Capitalis an aggregated result of labor, and without it there 
is no labor. 

'The idea of legislation to give the laborer a cheap product in 
which he has no hand in manufacturing is to give him 
nothing at all, for the principle of commerce and industry is in 
the interchange of commodities. Capital and labor, production 
and consumption, are synonymous, and depend upon each other 
inorder to produce an equitable Mr lain of coexisting relations. 

It is fallacy to try and run this Government upan the plans sug- 
poroa in the many platform enunciations of Populistic creeds. 

he stability of capital means the stability of labor, and labor is 
never more contented than when capital is at work opening up 
the avenues of commerce and industry. The greatest capitalists 
of the age have been men of toil, and the surest way to wealth, 
which stands open to all, is in the prosperity and encouraging 
conditions of the nation. 

I believe in legislation against trusts and monopolies, but let it 
be specific and direct, not as advanced against protection and 
justifiable taxation. We have met serious conditions before and 

ave dealt with difficult problems of state. We can do it again. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I come here 
as an inexperienced person so far as national legislation is con- 
cerned; but coming fresh from a people whose prosperity and 
happiness have been seriously impaired by such reckless legisla- 
tion in the past, I believe even a meager knowledge of the affairs 
of 353 would dictate a favorable vote upon the pending 
bill, which I shall give. 

It may be that there are imperfections in the bill, but no im- 
perfection, no matter how great, could possibly be greater than 
the imperfections of the existing tariff schedule. Knowing that 
the Senate is to deliberate upon this matter fully, which will re- 
turn it to this House for further consideration, I will record my 
vote in its favor now in order that all possible haste may be rhade 
in its final passage. 

Protection is no longer a dream, but is a bright star of hope in 
the vast field of commercial activity which will lead prosperity 
and progress from the gloomy shadows of an inglorious past. 


The Dingley Tariff Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES A. NORTON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provi revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. NORTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When this measure was being considered under 
the econ and restrictions of the five-minute rule, I sought to 
call the attention of the committee to simply one of the great 
wrongs out of the many that the bill contained. 

But before I could define and make plain the fact that this 
measure, if it became a law, would by its operation seek for 
revenue in throats of sick children and deny to the sutfering the 
privilege of procuring life-saving remedies, I was notified that my 
time had expired. Months, days, and hours had been devoted 
outside of this House to the consideration of the special interest of 


trusts, combines, and corporaus And eyen here upon this 
floor the slightest sound when created by the touch of the finger 
of sordid capital upon the telegraph key could be heard by the 
attuned ear of the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and he promptly answered; and he was alert and fleet of foot 
to respond to the call of those who had contributed to the cor- 
ruption fund of his party, and who by unlawful and despicable 
means had intimidated and coerced thousands of American work- 
ingmen into sup on the nominees of the St. Louis convention. 

But the appeals of the stricken and the despairing cry of the 
suffering fell upon deaf ears and unsympathetic hearts, and the 
click of the rich man’s gold drowned out the wail for help and 
relief coming up from the common people. Pleadings of the Rep- 
resentatives upon this side of the Chamber for a few minutes of 
time in which to point out wrong and to ask for justice at the 
hands of the majority were disregarded, and the right denied under 
your iron rule of despotism that is an outrage upon free speech 
and parliamentary decency. You assure us that we have the 
right and privilege left to us to print our appeals and opinions in 
the RECORD. ost gracious privilege, indeed. Appeal when? 
Print when? After you have done your work of iniquity, when 
we can only cry out to a dead past—to the graveyard of the peo- 
ple’s hopes—when argument and reason can only come in the form 
of protests against a wrong already consummated and hope for 
remedy is abandoned. [Applause.] 

Legislation for the people by the people’s representatives becomes 
a farce when in the legislative halls of seventy millions of free 
pope free speech is trammeled, throttled, restricted, and silenced 

y dictatorial rules and autocratic power, and that power gene- 
rated from the power house of capital and greed. When the 
shackles are riveted upon the people, labor, agriculture, and hon- 
est industry are enchained by law to the juggernaut of subsidized 
aristocracy, and we desire to raise our voice against such treason 
to the people’s right, we are silenced by rules and told that we 


may speak through the columns of a Congressional newspaper 
having a limited circulation of less than 20,000 among more than 
seventy millions of people. Gracious boon indeed! Let us thank 


God that we are permitted to live and breathe, to starve, and diea 
natural death not governed by the rules of this Congress. [Loud 
applause. } 

While this, the most monstrous measure and menace to the 
rights of our people ever introduced into an American Congress, 
was being briefly alluded to by juu I briefly indeed re- 
ferred to one of the most ungrateful and un-American characters 
that ever received honors and preferment at the hands of the 
American people. The language used by me on that occasion has 
been subject to criticism. Very well. It may not have been as 
ornate, classic, or elegant in phraseology as it should have been, 
My apology is that it was the truth, the plain truth and simple, 
and within the comprehension of every American citizen, and be- 
lieved and indorsed by most of them. It was a truth the expres- 
sion of which was justified by the course of Grover Cleveland as 
President of the United States. His financial policy was British, 
Republican, and un-American; was a breeder of trusts and a de- 
fense of combines and unlawful corporations. It ruined trade, 
enslaved labor, depressed industries, lowered values of all things 
but gold, and violated the law and the Constitution that he swore 
to uphold and defend. His foreign policy was unpatriotic and 
dictated by foreign and domestic enemies to the prosperity of the 
United States, and brought our flag into the dead calm of the 
shadows of shame. [Applause.] 

But, gentlemen of the majority, he should be your ideal and 
youridol. He was our Judas, and your Moses. We are justified 
in repudiating and execrating him. You should glorify and 
honorhim. Youshould build monuments to his infidelity. And 
Isee 2 are not slow to grasp the opportunity, and the so-called 
Dingley bill, No. 379, should be dedicated to his memory and occupy 
a place in his biography, for it is like him in line, character, and 
lineament. Great in its monstrosity, outrageous in character, 
deceitful as a whole, despicable in detail, false to Government and 
the people, cruel in its ug venir without mercy or humanity, 
vain of its power, a servile, fawning sycophant to the rich and 
opulent, and a crushing, tyrannical robber of the poor and toiling 
0 . [Loud applause. r- 

Permit me to place before you the title of the McKinley bill, 
and ask your attention thereto: ** To reduce the revenue and equal- 
ize duties on imports, and for other purposes.” 

And now let us read the title of this production of robbery: ** To 
provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States.” j 

As honest men, let me ask you what you think of the two propo- 
sitions. If the title of the McKinley bill portrayed the truth of 
the intent and purposes of the measure, and that increasing the 
rate of duty would decrease revenue, how, in the name of reason, 
can you expect to increase revenue by the Dingley law, whose 
rate of duty is higher in almost every schedule than the McKinley 
law? I may be justified, therefore, in saying that it will not 
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increase the revenue; but, by its prohibitive rates of duty, it will 
decrease the revenue below the now existing point under the 
Wilson law, and thereby force again the recourse of issuing bonds 
in time of peace So much of the mission of the Dingley law, if 
it becomes law, I believe it can and will accompli 

Will it “encourage the industries of the United States”? No 
reasoning man believes that it will “encourage” any honest indus- 
try, but I believe, and the country will witness under its provi- 
sions, dishonest combinations crushing out of existence the thou- 
sands of struggling industries who can not compete with the giant 

anizations brought into existence by this breeder of trusts. 

t will protect none but those who do not need and ought not 
to have protection. It will withhold and deprive those who need 
protection from 1nost of the benefits thereof. 

This bill is un-American, for it violates every principle upon 
which American ideas, American fairness, and American justice 
are founded, It is legislation virulent and vicious, with all bene- 
ficial provisions framed to reach only the few, while its direful 
and blighting hand of oppressive taxation falls upon the many. 
The classes are screened, protected, and largely exempted from 
jn the burdens it imposes, while the masses are made to bear the 

oad and responsibility of supporting the Government, and to pa 
iribute at the same time to those who live, thrive, and w ric 
out of the miseries of the pope It establishes a British and 
brutal policy, and will build up a snobbish aristocracy. It will 
create trusts, and will protect and defend combinations and de- 
stroy honest competition and legal and legitimate trade. It will 
destroy and not create reciprocity in e, and drive what few 
there are left of our American trading vessels from off theseas. It 
is unchristian and unconstitutional, violates the common law of 
humanity, and levies taxes with discrimination and in violation 
xx the IM and mandate of the organic law of the land. [Ap- 

use. 

It is à measure of 5 and deception. It promises protec- 
tion to agriculture while it stabs to the heart that great industry 
of our land. It plants a worthless, rotten fence post of protection 
at the front door of the homes M pe the farm, but at the same 
time it places a legalized robber and burglar in every house, barn, 
, plunder, and purloin the hard earnings 

It is cowardly to give 60 per cent of mo- 

e 
save 


of 


and granary to 

of the tillers of the soil. 
tection to the woolgrower and rob him of 150 per cent u 
finished product he must buy. He may well cry out, 

me from such friends!” 

You tell us that this bill is the key that will open the mills. 
what use will it be, or what benefit will be derived by openi 
mills while ee ee of those who would purchase their products 
are empty? the mills that have ever been or ever will be 
opened with the keys of high protective tariff legislation have and 
will become but mints in which to coin out of the sweat and toil 
of the bags Sere therein ingots of gold to go into the employers’ 
pockets, while the laborer and his children go hungry and live 
upon promises and fairy tales of confidence restored and prosper- 
ity tocome. This bill, in a word, assassinates labor with a legal 

, rd, for it not only fails to provide a means whereby to buy 

e products of labor, but still further diminishes their ability to 
do so. It increases the cost of living and gives in return nothing 
but stale, mouldy, and often- repea romises of benefits to come. 

If you are honest in your asseverations that w desire to pro- 
tect labor, then so nominate it within the bond. Place the pro- 
visions within the bill, and not leave it to the opu of the mill 
owner and manufacturer, for he will, as he ever done, be un- 
faithful to his pledges and his v promisas so soon as you have given 
into his hands the interest of those who depend upon him for 
employment. I will.gladly vote to fix by law equitable compen- 
sation for labor done. I will gladly vote to protect the interest 
of agriculture and the farmer upon the farm, Give me but such 
anopportunity. You dare not, for such is not your purpose or 
design. [Applause.] k 

I would not charge that all mill owners and manufacturers are 
oppressors of labor, for, thanks to human kindness, there are men 
who will do justice to those who toil for them. But I have seen, 
and the world has seen, too often the lockout, the reduction of 
wages, and the starvation prices for labor established within the 
protected institutions. And when men complained, they have been 
charged with being disturbers and denounced as anarchists and 
enemies of good government. I have seen, and the world has 
geen, justice meted out to them, measured in the scales of greedy 
iniquity, until at last, driven to desperation, they have gone out 
from the workshops 1 the streets to live upon the charity of 
the people. The blacklist and gororumens byinjunction and the 
bayonetarenatural sequences of overprotection to overfostered and 
legally cherished organized institutions who are not beneficial to 

vernment or society, and who are not in harmony with the 
ws of God or man, but are actuated only by the instincts of 
greed and avarice, [Applause.] 

Let me for a moment appeal to your better natures, to your 
sense of justice; let me ask you to look upon the rights of human- 
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ity ind not upon the seductive and alluring picture of emblazoned 
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Why, in the name of common decency, of justice and equity, 
are we not permitted to discuss this bill as American Representa- 
tives chosen by Amerivan constituents? It ought to be a business 
proposition, and not a measure of reciprocal brigandage. Why 
close our mouths? Are you afraid that the ple will secure 
some of the rights to which they are entitled if their will and 
wish shall be made known that the favored classes do not desire 
or intend they shall have? 

We invite, we beseech, you to come out into the open, like hon- 
est and brave men, and lay this measure within the sunlight of 
honest and fair criticism. Do this as fair-minded American citi- 
zens chosen as the conservators of the people's rights, and if your 
bill shall be found to be in the interest of American industries, 
American labor, American agriculture, and American prosperity, 
it will receive the indorsement and affirmative vote of every mem- 
ber of the minority xem this floor. LA ppiause-] 

You refuse to pen time to consider the schedules of this meas- 
ure seriatim. hy? Are you afraid that the putrid, cancerous 
excrescences, that will eat out the very life of the people, that are 
hidden within these schedules will be exposed to the public gaze, 
to condemnation, to ridicule and execration. 

We plead for this opportunity, not as obstructionists, but as 
men willing to aid in a public service for the public good. 

You deny this right, the common right of remonstrance against 
oppression and wrong, and give as your only excuse that the 
ed suffering from industrial depression, that confidence is 
dead, that pr ty is ces and must be restored, and 
time must not wasted, but relief given at once. ' In one sense 
youare right; the country is suffering, business is prostrate, labor 
is idle, confidence has taken flight, and prosperity abides not with- 
in our land. Worse still hunger and want are the unwelcome 
butenforced guests at the fireless hearths of thousands in this 
land, blessed of God, but accursed by man's perfidy and evil laws. 

'The country does not suffer for want of higher taxation of the 
people, but because of overtaxation. Business is prostrated be- 
cause by your laws and your construction of them you have made 
all business unprofitable except the business of usury and extor- 
tion. Labor is idle because you have stolen from the people, 
through financial legislation, the means that enabled them to pur- 
chase the products of labor. Confidence is destroyed because you 
have betrayed the confidence of the people; prosperity is dead be- 
cause you have sapped the very foundations of prosperity and de- 
stroyed its life-giving principles by handing over to Wall street 
the care, culture, and generation of prosperity, and no honest or 
e and general prosperity will ever come to the e when 

e T power of this and foreign nations controls the actuating 
means whereby it can be created and conserved. [Applause.] 

You need not, you ought not, be in haste in the work of pass- 
ing this bill It will bring no relief. It only carries to the people 
more misery, to business more uncertainty and ruin, to labor less 
employment. . 

Higher rates of duty upon imports will do nothing toward lift- 
ing this nation and its people out of the slough of despond into 
which they have been so unnecessarily and ruthlessly plunged. 
Such a pu will only take from the pockets of the people and 
add nothing to their comforts or their necessities. 

Yon tell us that you must act speedily and without deliberation 
because the revenues of the Government are not sufficient to meet 
the expenses of the nation. Stop squandering the revenues; ad- 
minister the affairs of government honestly and economically; 
shut off the leeches of Wall street and the bandits of England 
from making raids upon the Treasury; give back to the people the 
constitutional money of the fathers; pay your obligations in the 
kind of money stipulated and upon within the body of the 


Mo. inen contracts. [Applause. 
mpel your 3 of the Treasury to administer the affairs 
f his artment according to law and the Constitution. Let 
him be the servant of the people and not the agent of money bro- 
kers, bond sharks, and foreign and domestic bank syndicates, and 
then your revenues will be sufficient, and then will no longer re- 
main the necessity of erecting the barriers of unjust and discrimi- 
nating tariff. Open up the channels of legitimate trade with all 
the world, take down the barred doors from the market houses of 
the nations, and cultivate reciprocal relations from all sources in 
legitimate and honest trade. Discourage speculation and spolia- 
tion and give us a tariff law based upon common-sense principles. 
A tariff for revenue sufficient for all needs of government when 
the affairs of government are economically administered, and if 
incidental protection shall follow, none will complain, but peace 
contentment, and prosperity will come and remain. [Applause. 
Strong as the defenses of West Point were, even they would have 
availed nothing had Benedict Arnold succeeded in his plan of in- 
troducing within the American line the British foe. Strong now 
as you may build your tariff walls, England cares not, for she knows 
that there are still Benedict Arnolds living in America who are 


willing that she shall hold the keys to our Treasury that was sur- 
rendered to her in 1873. Is use. | 

Gentlemen tell us that they have just come from the people vic- 
torious and carrying the indorsement of the people; that they 
went to the country upon the tariff issue. I do not deny that you 
were victorious, but I do deny that the people elected you because 
they desired a higher tariff law. If the truth were known, I 
believe it would disclose the fact that William Jennings Bryan 
was elected, and not William McKinley. But be that as it may, 
we know and the nation knows how you went tothe people. You 
went with polluting and corrupting gold, with intimidation and 
coercion, with threats, menaces, and the active cooperation of 

orations in your work of controlling the suffrages of men who 
could not and dared not resist you. [Loud applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Yon deceived the unsuspecting, purchased the purchasable, 
frightened the timid, and under threats of discharge from service 
forced the workingmen of the land to give their unwilling support 
to your ticket. 

our victory was one of shame and infamy, of wrong and ont- 


Pere 8 
SSS 


Table knives and forks. 
[With rubber, bone, and celluloid handles. ] 


rage upon the free ballot, and now you come in the name of tariff | $5.42 .. 35 
to surrender the people over into the hands of the contributors of | .54 ---- 35 
Mes debasing fund, that they may be pillaged to discharge your a — 8 
obligation. 18 s 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the 1.24. 2 
committee to a few of the schedules in this bill that I know you 12 . — 


will not reach and consider in this committee; and I say without 
hesitancy that you never intended to consider them, but I hope 
the manhood and common decency of the Senate will lead them 
to open wide the door of investigation into these nests of iniquity, 


Table knives and forks. 
[With stag handles.] 


and if they do you will not recognize the bantling of Dingleyism > 

when it is returned to this House, for honor and fair Ta will — = = Ld 
cause them to tear up by the roots and cast to the winds t rns 35 45 35 
and thistles Doe therein to grow up to plague and wound the — y S — 
common people. 

From this floor I ask men in the factories, purchasers of these 2 p 3 ii 
necessities, to carefully study the following tables until you thor- 85 50 E 99 
oughly understand them. To the workingmeu who uce these 
articles let me say that when this bill becomes a law your em- Table knives and forks. 


ployers will again find some pretext upon which to base a cut in 
Den wages; and when they do, I want you to turn to these 


bles and ask them if it is use they are not sufficiently pro- "ns x m 85 145 
tected. 1.96. 35 48 8 153 
Your wages will not be increased; and when you find the prom- | 2.44- 35 48 % 95 
ises made to you are not to be kept. turn to these schedules and rim — — 35 81 
look your supers in the face and ask him why. To the millions $0: 3 50 = — 
who must buy these articles I would say, examine well into these | 6.00- 35 47 45 4T 
comparisons, see how carefully and designedly the wealthy are 
protected, and how is pne d the poor are robbed. Ishall not Stag carving knives and forks. 
go exhaustively into the details of the different schedules, and only 
point out a few samples, not the most dee poem but enough to 5 138 35 15 
show you that the protectionists who framed these schedules were — » 2 2 
either protection mad or devilish. 35 05 35 65 
I would first direct your attention to the rates of duty on cutlery. 35 58) 35 55 
All are high, none reasonable, and many absolutely prohibitory. 85 76) 35 50 
Upon the finer goods within the reach of the rich the rates arethe — — =; — 
lowest, and upon the cheaper and coarser goods that the people 
who are poor or in ordinary circumstances must buy the duties 
are the highest. 
Here they are: g 45 275 
Two-blade pocketknives. 2 s 1m 
45 45 #99 
45 45 *83 
45 45 *75 
45 45 *67 
45 45 61 
45 45 aT 
45 45 53 
45 45 50 
45 45 45 


* Over 80 per cent of all scissors imported are in these classes. 
Razors. 


.| Per cms Per ERS Per cent. | Per 
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rs 
— 2 


D 45 151 

50 134 45 120 

50 113 45 98 

50 100 45 85 

z 2 sS £ & 
WB ec es 50 125 62 %1 — 35 5 70 z 
80. 50 113 50 MB T — — 35 50 12 45 
.98. 50 104 52 183 265 35 50 68 45 
1.04. 50 102 64 165 237 35 65 45 
1.16. 50 93 60 150 214 35 60 45 
re 50 90 56 1374 196 35 55 45 
40. 50 88 5t 127} 181 35 70 45 
1.50.. 50 83 .U 170 35 67 45 
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Breech-loading guns. 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


e Sn he et 
8888888888 
RRR REE 
RARBSRASSI 
Seeeseeses 


* These cheap guns are not made in this country. 
This class is made in this country, and has been made for years, under a 
95 per cent tariff. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention to a job lot of 
protection insanity in glassware. Here is where the banks over- 
flow and protection reaches high tide: 


GLASSWARE. 
Seven-inch opal shades. 
Cents per dozen. 
Selling ys eb factory. SDTONL LL c LLL denwassnbecspubeuwcnacccdon 20 
Value of case 6 
Packing and strawing ............ 4 
Freight from factory to seaport... 4.30 
Expenses and insurance 1.20 
Gecin Tredgng I C rore Curae dE ein 8.50 
Duty, 40 per cent ad valorem on 30 cents. 12 
(/// SS de bun mat ad qt Quin e m 56 
Protection, 180 per cent. 
Ten-inch opal shades. 
Cents per dozen 
Selling price at factory abroad..............................- Lll. ll .l.- 53.50 
Value of ease. E E -. 13.20 
icing and strawing... 5.30 
Freight from factory to 9.60 
Expenses and insurance 2.40 
Ocean freight ............ 13 
Duty, 40 per cent ad valo 28 
ee ana rr a E e r a ee a e a a 125 
Protection, 112 per cent. 
Student chimneys. 
Cents per dozen. 


Expe: d 12 
Oonan Enis 25555 daana oaa .50 
Duty, 40 per cent ad valorem on 8.28 cents F 1.32 

5.60 


ROU CORb te causncsaaraccanwekannwnson «S ades Mme I Pee wu 
Protection, 100 per cent. 


Silver vases. 


Value 


Value from factory to seaport. 


Protection, 96 per cent. 

I can not refrain at this point from submitting to the commit- 
tee a communication received by one of the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and which ought to have challenged their 
attention and appealed to their reason, but reason was dethroned 
and mad folly ruled in place thereof. In referring to the rates on 
floor matting, jute carpets, and oilcloths, the gentleman writing 
to the onim oe sent this communication. 


BALTIMORE, March 19, 1897. 

DEAR Str: If you are making notes of the effect of the proposed tariff on 
household requirements of low square-yard cost, found more or less in every 
household, the following is submitted relative to Schedule J: 

Floor matting, now selling throughout this country at 6} cents to 30 cents 
per square yard, costing in Chinaand Japan, packed ready for shipment, at 
present rate of exchange, from 4 cents to 25 cents per square yard: 

Proposed duty ( ph 332); Up to 10 cents per yard in válue, 8 cents 
per square ; above 10 cents per yard in value, 8 cents and 25 per cent ad 
valorem. , 

This is equivalent to 200 per cent ad valorem on lowest grades, and but 65 
per cent on the Dighe es. 

Fully 80 per cent of all imported cost less than 10 cents T rara: 

It is practically peonmeory and will seriously interfere with the freights 
homeward of the American sailing ships carrying case oil to the far Taste 
(See particulars inclosed.) 

It has heretofore been taxed as follows: 1874, 30 per cent ad valorem; 1883, 
20 per cent ad valorem; 1890 and 1894, free. 

e article is not manufactured in this country. 

Carpets of jute, now selling throughout this country at7 cents to $1 per 
square yard, costing in Calcutta, India, and Japan, at present rate of exchange, 
from 5 cents ss 8 per N T Caen = mu Don 

Proposed auty (paragrap : If valued a cents or r square 
yard, 6 cents per square d 35 per cent ad valorem; if valued ADM 30 


cents per square yard, 12 cents per square yard and 40 per cent ad valorem. 
This is equivalent to 150 per . on lowest grade, and bus 55 per cent on 
They have heretofore been taxed 


the highest ape used by the 8 
as follows: 1 6 cents per square yard; 1890, 6 cents per square yard; 1804, 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

The fiber jute out of which the above are made is to continue on the free 
list where the act of 1890 placed it. (See paragraph 549.) ln 1883 it was 
sree ge Ang » per cent — 14 pn a FA 4 

oth for floors, and linoleum, an TOY! oor cloth, now selling 
throughout this country for 12; cents to 2 
former and from 17} cents u 
cover floors, re or partially. under ds, 
more or less extent in mer home; and oilcloths on cotton backs, known as 
table and shelf oilcloths, and imitation-leather cloth, in wide and general use 
wherever a waterproof cloth, like or unlike leather, is wanted, selling now 
from 10 cents to 15 cents per square yard for the in wide and general 
use, the duty proposed is, viz (paragraph 330): 

Oilcloth for floors, etc., 10 cents per square Hare. and 15 per cent. This ia 
equivalent to 110 per cent on the cheapest printed oil floor cloth and 80 per 
cent on the cheapest printed linoleums. 

Inlaid linoleums and cork carpets are provided for in the same paragraph 
at 20 cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem, equivalent to 4] | to 
Sires cent ad valorem. ese are high-cost floor coverings used by the well- 


0. 
BA aS cloth, i. e., table, shelf, and imitation leather (cotton back) 
cloth, it is p: totax 10 cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem, the equivalent of 120 per cent, on the grades found in every household, 
to some extent and in some shape, throughout the land. 
10i talked at M conis Ve Dix cee ALa pied. i tad valorem; val 
valued at 50 cents or less per square S r cen orem; val- 
ued above 50 cents, 45 per cent. = valorem. Los j 
40 percent ad valorem. 
1890, valued at 25 cents or less. 40 per cent ad valorem; valued above $5 
ee cents per square yard and 30 per cent ad valorem. 
1894, valued at 25 cents or less, 25 per cent ad valorem; valued above 25 
cents, 40 per cent ad valorem. 
No cotton-back oilcloths whatever are imported. There are about ten 
manufacturers in the United States. 
— full iculars of the existing trust, see accounts herewith. 


y submitted. 
LYON BROS. & CO. 
Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN. 


9 of straw mattings from Hongkong to Atlantie coast 
United States during the shipping season, 

417,775 rolls, or about 60,000 tons, on which the average freight rate paid was 
$, United States gold, per ton. This quantity was transported as follows: 

1 Hawaiian ship, about 2} per cent, or 1.600 tons, earning about $6,000. 

12 British steamers, about 174 per cent, or 1! tons, earning about 

23 American ships, about 8) per cent, or 48,000 tons, earning about $192,000, 

The above figures approximately represent also the business done in the 
game article from Kobe and N nece Japan, to Atlantic ports, the entire busi- 
ness from both countries amoun: to about 800,000 rolls, in round numbers, 

As is well known, the China and Japan trade is now about the only thing 
left for the old guard of American deep-water ships which look to straw mat- 
tings for ne least two-thirds of their homeward cargo, some ships loading 
not! else. 

A prohibitive tariff on straw mattings would sacrifice this fleet to the greed 
of American manufacturers of cheap carpets. And this, too. at a time when 
we are looking about for ways and means of upbuilding our commercial ma- 
rine instead of destroying it, as this contemplated legislation will surely do. 


This most clearly demonstrates the object, purpose, and design 
of Mr. Dingley and his conferees in placing the rates of duty now 
in his bill upon floor mattings, jute carpets, and oilcloths, It 
was to prohibit apr poria gona of these articles and place the or 
ple at the mercy of the carpet manufacturers of New England. 

Schedule after schedule, as they fall under the scrutiny of hon- 
est examination, arouses our amazement and indignation and 
makes us wonder how long it will be under this class of legislation 
ere our ports are sealed and we will go to the level of the Chinese 
decades ago. : 

This sectional, greedy, grasping policy of tariff legislation can 
but produce in America at last, deserts of our fair and fertile lands, 
financial ruin and social degeneration. The mighty productive 
interests of the United States are, as all know, grain and cotton. 
And those who toil in the fields to produce these have been here- 
tofore taxed without mercy, and now comes the climax in this 
measure, and they will be taxed, robbed, and despoiled to a greater 
extent than any people ever were in any government, free or mon- 
archial, since 1 began. Isay to the farmers of my own 
great State and the South and great West, beware of the woolsched- 
ule of this bill of deception; it is a pitfall for your hopes, and under 
its provisions no permanent good can come to you. Temporarily 


[nare 


rts of the 
rom May 1 to January 1,1897, were 
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it may raise the price of wool, but contained within its provisions 
is the deadly upas of high, most monstrously high, rates upon fin- 
ished products necessary to your comfort, your health, and your 
life, that will steal away the little it gives you and leave you de- 


spoiled and despairing in the end. [Applause.] 

I cherish the hope and belief that this bill can never become a 
law, for I believe the second, sober monent will come to you who 
now so heedlessly push on and forward this element of our nation’s 
destruction. Somewhere and at some hour before this session of 
Con s shall close the statesman will arise and put aside the 
carping politician. Upon the other side of this Chamber I know 
there are good and true men wholove their country and the people. 
Now they sit mute and silent, condemning within the very heart 
of their reason and judgment this menace to justice and liberty. 
The lash of party discipline and the rules o° steel hold them fast, 
but their humanity and sense of justice will break forth at last, 
and they will speak for the people and their interests. 

Icongratulatethe American people that the rules of this House, 
far-reaching as they are, do not pass the doors of the Senate of the 
United States. There, at least, the voice of the people may yet 
be heard, and the Americanism of that body will cause at least a 
modification of this measure. And they will send it back to you 
so changed as to leave hope at least for the people. If they do not, 
then I warn you to beware of the wrath of the people. 

Elections by syndicates, followed by a carnival of criminally un- 
just taxation, will destroy the patriotism of the people and in its 
stead will arise horrid discontent, and at last come a revolt 
only to be stayed by military power. [Applause.] 

You are taking from every family in the United States an ayer- 
age of $80 per annum by direct appropriations of Congress, and 
you squander much of it recklessly and uselessly. This bill, if 
Fou enact it into a law, will take indirectly a much larger sum to 
go into the pockets of protected plutocrats. 

How much do you think the people can stand? I would lose 
confidence in the bravery, the courage, and manhood of the Amer- 
ican people if they would supinely bow and receive this scorpion 
lash of taxation. Already the mutterings of disapproval of your 
course can be heard, and I predict that when the voters within this 
Government can again reach the polls they will put the seal of 
their condemnation upon your folly by repudiating you and your 
party. So, at least, they ought to do, and so I believe they will do. 

What a blackened page in the history of our land will this bill 
leave if it becomes a law—this conspiracy against the peace, the 
comfort, and the prosperity of the people, their homes, and their 
families! Compare it with the law to tax incomes, and it will 
create wonder and amazement. It has been declared that the 
right to tax the incomes of the rich, the millionaire, and those who 
have grown wealthy by favoritism, is unconstitutional. If that 
be true, then what ought this bill to be declared? It should be 
declared A covenant with death and a league with hell." Sugar, 
clothing, medicines, lumber, and the yery necessities to man's 
existence are arranged in order and tax the limit that human 
ingenuity can devise, and gentlemen on the other side of this 
House cry out, Amen! [Applause.] 

For revenue you can rob by law, under the Constitution, the 
Qe and toiling millions, but for revenue you can not touch the 

oarded gold of the extortionate usurer and aristocrat. Such 
constitutional provision, if it exist, should exist no longer. 

If that be part of our organic law, then it should be eradicated 
ere it brings our nation to ruin and extinction. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, an examination of the recapitulation made by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and which we are bound to 
2 as the best showing they can make, discloses the fact that 
the Dingley law will average in all the schedules except, perhaps, 
Schedule C, metals and manufactures, in equivalent ad valorem 
rates higher than the war tariff of MORRILL, higher than the Me- 
Kinley bill, and far reaching above the Wilson bill. 

Isubmit the following comparisons of equivalent ad valorem 
rates in per cent, taken from the committee's recapitulation, leav- 
ing out comparisons of dutiable value of merchandise and esti- 
mates upon revenues: 


Schedule. 


McKinley | Wilson 
bill. bill. 


Dingle 
bill. Y 
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This ought to startle the le and arouse them to a realization 
of what is being done to their detriment by their professed friends. 
In time of profound . war rates of duties and taxation out- 
done and overreached! 

In time of financial distress more money demanded from the 
people. With markets rnined, homes mortgaged, and millions 
idle, the bitter eap of additional sorrow is pressed to the lips of the 
people by this bill. : 

The people ask for bread; you give them stones. May the God 
of our fathers protect this nation. May reason return to you, the 
despoilers of the people. And may the places upon this floor that 
know you now soon know you no more forever. [Prolonged ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. FOSS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is one feature of the bill now under con- 
sideration which is attracting a great deal of attention throughout 
the country and is the subject of much adverse criticism, and 
that is the proposed tariff upon books, engravings, maps, charts, 
etc., which shall have been printed more than twenty years at the 
date of importation, and also books, etc., printed exclusively in 
Janguages other than English, as well as books, etc., imported in 
good faith for the use of educational, philosophical, and literary 
societies, colleges, schools, seminaries, and public libraries. 

I have the honor of representing a district in which schools, 
seminaries, and higher institutions of learning greatly abound. 
In the beautiful city of Evanston lies the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, which ranks among the leading educational institutions of 
the country. A few miles aboveis the Lake Forest University, 
a growing seat of learning, which is doing inestimable good for the 
cause of higher education. In fact, scattered all over my district 
are innumerable schools and seminaries where the young men and 
women are learning the lessons of true American citizenship. 

From all these sources have come strong protests against the 
proposed tax upon books, maps, etc.. used for educational purposes. 

In my judgment we can ill afford at this time or at any time to 
place what might be considered a tariff upon education. Strong 
as may be the necessity for more revenue for governmental needs, 
yet it is not so strong as to justify a proposition of this kind. 
The Republican party from its beginnings has always favored the 
largest opportunities for the enlightenment of the people. Ina 
Republic like ours, where each citizen is a sovereign, national 
education is and always will be the bulwark of national safety 
and national defense. For just as true as a stream can never rise 
higher than its source, so true will our nation never be beiter or 
stronger than the intelligence, character, and virtue of its citizens. 

I beg herewith to submit a very able and exhaustive letter from 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., one of the largest publishing houses 
in the country: 

CHICAGO, Marck 20, 1897. 


DEAR SIR: In pr beg irn position as representing the interests of 
the people of the State of Illinois, we desire to call your attention to an omis- 
sion in the proposed new law that is a very important one, and, we 
must think, qu unintentional. 

Both the Wilson tariff now in force and the McKinley tariff preceding it 
provided that three classes of books should be on the free list. These were, 
roughly — 3 : 

1. Books which had been baies more than twenty years. 

2. Books printed in other guages than English. 

3. Books imported in | faith for State and ponis libraries. 

(Tariff act of August 28, 1594, sections 410, 411, 413.) 

The proved new tariff, if newspaper reports and others are to be believed, 
omits these three classes of exemptions, and we think the matter is of such 
general importance and interest as to make it worthy of the serious and 
earnestattention of the people's representatives in Congress. We shall have 
to admit frankly that as importers our interests are naturally opposed to 
provisions which tend to restrict the volame of importation. As manufa^- 
turers and publishers of American books, however, we are in a position to be 
keenly sensitive to all influences affecting the American production and the 
American producer of books, so that perhaps our testimony in a matter like 
the present is entitled to some weight. - ‘ 

The tariff law, we presume, is framed with two main objects in view—the 
production of revenue for the National Government and the protection of 
the American manufacturer. The production and dissemination of boo! 
however, is a matter so vitally important and deserves to bs so encourage 
by all enlightened governments that as few restrictions should be thrown 
around the industry as possible. We take it to b» a fundamenta! principle 
underlying all civilized educational le: tion that the widest ibie circu- 
lation should begiventolearningand knowledge. Torestrict the book trade, 
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therefore, for the sole purpose of supplying revenue for the Government, we 
-*hink would be untversally rec as unwise legislation. 


ere is can 
If a book which has 


retain its hold on the public, no 1 
écessful either it will 


5 how a duty upon it could of any benefit to American authors 
and publishers. We think the pro d omission of such books from the 
ree list of the new tariff must clearly be a mistake. s 

2. Books printed in other language than English. 

This country does not assume to produce foreign books or books in foreign 
Jan es. Our national policy, in fact, distinctly discourages such produc- 
tion. In most of our States it is considered wise public policy to limit public- 
school instruction to the English language, stimulating recent residents and 
the children of foreign-born citizens by every possible means to acquire 
rapidly the English speech and republican habits of expression and thought. 
Tre a no American industry of producing foreign books, and we should 
not want one. 

On the other hand, many of the finest scientific works in the world are be- 
ing constantly issued abroad in foreign tongues. Our own scientists want 
them and must have them in order to keep abreast of the times and acquire 
inspirations and su tions for new discoveries of their own, It would be 
notably bad policy to tax such books and restrict their importation merely 
to add u few dollars to the National Treasury. It would surely be a mistake 
to take these books off the free list. x 


izens by the maintenance = {a public-school system and a 


we take money out of one 
pocket to put it into the other? These libra: tained 
penny of tax paid by them on imported books comes out of 
what ground can a = on such institutions be justi- 


are hampered by lack 
would seriously impair their purchasing ability. 
such a provision as p the new law would cut off two- 
importations by libraries in this State, and thus deprive the Fg hard- 
working, studious reading classes of our community of part of t knowl- 
edge which they have learned to prize as one of their most valued privile, 
The foreign importations by libraries in this State are very Small in 
amount at most, speaking comparatively, and when diminished, as we think 
they must be, under the proposed new provision, they would yield buta very 
cant revenue to the national coffers. Surely it was not for revenue 
that such books were to be taken off the free list, but it must have been an 


unintentional mistake. 

We have no doubt that other considerations will occur to your mind, as 
Ber will to most thinking and educated men, bearing on the same question. 
Publishers and importers of books everywhere throughout the country will 
undoubtedly scrut: theprovisions of the new this sume 
regard and present their criticisms to their resentatíves in a similar way. 
As one of the largest—perhaps the largest-—establishments of the kind in the 
West, we take it upon ourselves to speak for the trade, and we venture to ho; 
that your personal knowledge of our house, as well as the intrinsic and o 
vious general importance of the matter ^ 1 bespeak your earnest con- 
sideration of the matter herein presen: and induce you to im upon 
the proper committee and urge upon Congress the restoration of the tbree 
classes of books which we have mentioned to the free list of the new tariff, 

With t confidence in the ability and earnest desire of our Illinois Rep- 
resentatives to exert their influence in every possible way for the best inter- 


ests E our people, wo 2 dottull £ 
cerely and respectfully, yours, 
ej ind A. €. MoCLURG & CO. 
Hon. GEORGE E. Foss, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Our Tariff and Our Trouble. 


The malady: Want of funds and lack of faith. 

The remedy: Groater confidence and more cash. 

To deprive the Federal Government of the means of maintaining gold payments 
and preserving the parity of all our money and relegate those important and re- 


sponsible functions to private banking institutions would be full of peril to our 
monetary standard and a serious and constant menace to our financial Interests. 


| SPEECH 
HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide — far the Government and to encour- 
^"; age industries of the United States. 

Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. CHaIRMAN: No one feature of this discussion impresses me 
so much as its amplitude. The tariff bill has been used as a John 
Doe or Richard Roe to introduce into court and to the country an 
interesting variety of subjects, all having in the view of their 
proponents some relation to the existing financial and industrial 
Bituation, but which bear very remotely, if at all, on the question 


of revenue. Any light that can be thrown upon the cause or the 
cure of the distresses we have suffered during the last four years 
ought to be welcomed by every lover of his country. That the 
money question isa part of the general situation is quite true, and 
a betterment of the monetary conditions may fairly be included 
in the curative possibilities claimed by the advocatesof the various 
schemes suggested by the wise and otherwise doctors who are pre- 
scribing for the patient. That the opportunity for a **free-for-all " 
debate afforded by the special order under which we are proceeding 
has invited some discussion of the vexed qon of our currency 
and its relation to government and to banks is my excuse for sub- 
mitting some reflections in opposion to the views of some who haye 
preporod remedies, it seems to me, without a very comprehensive 
understanding either of the nature of the malady or of the effects 
of the medicine; so that I am dy saree if some of the pre- 
scriptions should be administered, that the patient will be sure to 

die either of the disease or the remedy. : 

Many of the complaints made against our national banking sys- 
tem, the best in a general way the wit of man ever devised for a 
country like ours, are so grotesque as to be amusing, and if col- 
lected, would constitute a rare cabinet of curios. ey, indeed, 
rival the famous strictures of Tooke, one of the most hoted econo- 
mists of his time, on the Bank of England. In his great work on 
the History of Prices he said: ‘‘The Bank of England is one of 
the most wanton, ill-advised, pedantie, and rash pieces of legisla- 
tion that has ever come under my observation.” But nobody in 
and believed him. Some of the criticisms it is the fashion to 
make in these days have as much to commend them as the cele- 
brated complaint of Sydney Smith against the solar system when 
he said to his friend Jeffrey, **D—n the solar system; bad light; 
planets too distant; pestered with comets; feeble contrivance; could, 
make a better with ease." 

THE NATURE OF OUR TROUBLES. 

The first requisite to rational discussion of the question is an 
understandi of the nature of the existing situation. Our 
troubles flow from no visitation of Providence; not from famine 
or pestilence or war, nor from any external public calamity. The 
spring entirely fróm unwise interferences by legislation and ad- 
ministration with approved institutions, which by their beneficent 
results in the past have established their title to the acceptance of 
the American people. We have suffered from two causes, want 
of funds and lack of faith; the remedy is greater confidence and 
more cash. 

By increasing the volume of our paper money through HAE 
chase of a large amount of silver bullion on a constantly fallin 
market and issuing therefor Treasury notes which became a gol 
liability until it ceased to be apparent how the Government could 
keep its peage to maintain the parity of all our money, the pub- 
lic confidence at home and abroad became impaired, and serious 
suspicion was cast upon our ability to maintain the gold standard 
and meet all our obligations in the money in which they were 
contracted, This apprehension increased as the free-coinage pr: 
aganda advanced, until the fear that we might at any moment f. 
to a silver basis caused a general stop in business, money 
sought hiding places rather than goods, and industrial depression 
settled like a fog bank upon the country. 

In the second place, the last Administration, Democracy tri- 
umphant,” by curtailing customs duties disordered our revenues, 
diminished our receipts, produced alarming and continuous defi- 
cits, and brought the whole business of the country into confusion 
and dismay, transforming the fog banks into lowering clouds and 


pouring rains. 
THE REMEDY. 


Thisis the nature of our maladies, and they will yield to rational, 
wise, and patriotic treatment. We have but to do the right thing, 
say the right word, and we are healed. The first thing is to pro- 
vide adequate revenue. That requires legislation. The next 
thing is to make it clear to the apprehension of every American 
citizen and every nation having fiscal relations with us that we 
are firmly intrenched in the existing monetary standard, where 
we have been practically for sixty years, and where all the great 
nations of the Christian world are to-day, and that we intend to 
remain there until by the cooperation of the leading commercial 
countries we can secure real bimetallism without danger to our 
monetary system. 

This done, confidence will be restored; money will come from 
its hiding places, as it has been doing rapidly in the last few 
months, and seek investments; business will begin to move; labor 
will be employed; capital will put itself in motion; prices will 
rise; prosperity will return; happiness once more will run singing 
with the plow and the loom, and the music of content gladden the 
homes of American labor. The mighty industries of America, 
which have been locked in the paralysis of fear, stricken with the 
blight of triumphant Democracy, will rise regenerated and leap 
like athletes into the arena of activity the moment the people of 
the United States utter the word which will allay public alarm 
and restore public confidence, 
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When the Republican party, with the wand of American pro- 
tection and sound money, smites the rock of the customs and un- 
fetters the limbs of enterprise, abundant streams of revenue will 

sh forth to replenish our Treasury and of wealth to gladden the 

earts and swell the depleted purses of our people. From this 
point of view it is very obvious that the present measure or some 
other that will secure revenue is pressing with extreme urgency 
upon Congress and will not admit of unnecessary delay in being 
enacted into law. This proposition needs no discussion. 


VARIETY OF REMEDIES PROPOSED. 


In the field of financial legislation there is great danger of stum- 
bling unless we pr with great caution, and my purpose is to 
admonish the swift-footed against the danger of speed on an in- 
secure roadway. It is said we can not have prosperity until our 
finances are readjusted and our currency reformed. is gener- 
ality is unsatisfactory because it conveys no information of the 
character and extent of the defects which need readjustment and 
reformation. What the statement means depends on who utters 
it. Tosome it means the abolition of our national-banking system 
and the reestablishment of State banks. To others it means the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. To still others it means 
the cancellation of our greenbacks and the substitution of bank 
paper issued against the assets of the banks, or, in other words, an 
. unsecuredcurrency. Each class, knowing the power ofashibboleth, 
has a short mode of expressing the cause it champions. For 
example, that of the State-bank class is, Local currency, and 
peny of it;“ that of the free-coinage class is, The money of the 

nstitution;" and that of the class advocating the abolition of 
the greenback and a credit currency is, Take the Government 
out of the banking business.” These watchwords seem to me to 
be equally destitute of warrant in reason and common sense, and 
can have no higher function than to ‘‘ gull gudgeons." 


A WIND INSTRUMENT. 


I repeat to-day what I said on a former occasion, because the 
lapse of time has strengthened my conviction of its truth, that the 
money question resembles a wind instrument into which many 
people—not here, but elsewhere—empty their lungs instead of 
their brains. Each perforation of the instrument stands for a dis- 
tinct note, and the variety of expression is only limited by the 
length of the scale. The quality of the music covers the whole 
. gamut, from a comic song to a divine symphony, fromthe unin- 

telligible gibberish of the untutored mind tothe articulate utter- 
ance of superior reason. 

The distinct admonition which such a situation conveys is that 
we should move cautiously in qe eres on the currency question 
until we arrive at some degree of unity on the subject. As much 
as can be said of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Fifty-fourt Congress is that its members succeeded by dint of 
strenuous exertion in dwelling together in love and mutiny. And 
that is about the situation among bankers and financers through- 
out the country. At this very moment the pendulum of opinion 
on the vexed question swings over an unusually long arc. Some 
of us happily occupy the middle ground which ought to be the 
rock of reconciliation on which men of sweet reasonableness” 
can embrace, and we are urging legislative measures that are 
moderate, safe, and conservative; perfectly innocuous, incapable 
of harm, and calculated to relieve to some extent the lack of avail- 
able currency in some sections of the country. 


SAFE MEASURES. 


There ought to be unity among us in 8 of amendments to 
the national banking act to authorize, 
banks on smaller capital; second, to issue circulation to the par of 
bonds deposited; third, to reduce the tax on bank-note issues to 
the amount necessary to defray the expenses of the Comptroller’s 
office; fourth, when necessary, the use of other than Government 
bonds to secure circulation; fifth, to reenforce the gold reserve by 
utilizing the idle silver in the vaults of the Treasury for that pur- 
noe, using it at its gold value. I have at different times intro- 
uced bills providing these simple remedies. If enacted into law, 
they would enable the banks to be more serviceable to the people 
without in any way endangering the safety of our currency, and 
at the same time would help to restore confidence by strengthen- 
ing the reserve, and yet they meet with disfavor in some quarters. 


OPINIONS DIFFER. 


The fact is, as General Rosecrans once said toa captain who 
had lost his regiment, ** You can go in anywhere, as there is beau- 
tiful fighting all along the line.” 


Indeed, the fierceness of the & ‘le, the intensity of feeling it 


produces, and the minds that lose their balance in the fray give 
some color to the observation of Sydney Smith, that currency and 
exchange, next to love and religion, fill ourlunaticasylums. And 
singularly enough, the bankers themselves are quite as much at 
variance in their views as others, giving some color to the state- 


t, the institution of Fres 


ment of Mr. Conant, in his History of Modern Banking, a state- 
ment in which I do not acquiesce, that bankers seem to know lesg 
about the science of money than anybody else. This view has the 
support of Mr. Juglar, who says: There is always something 
which blinds those who are in the best place to see." So the 
committee appointed to inquire into the causes of the unfavorable 
exchange in England, and who made the celebrated bullion report 
of 1810, arrived at conclusions quite adverse to the opinions of 
English bankers. 


EVOLUTION OF OPINION ON BANKS. 


That there is some contrariety of view on the subject is not re- 
markable. It has always been so. The fluctuations of opinion in 
the United States on the subject of banks constitute an interest- 
ing chapter in American Beery: In 1803, in Vermont, two bank 
acts were vetoed on the ground that banks demoralized the peo- 
ple by gambling. In 1811 a writer on the subject said: 

Think of the locusts of Egypt. These were to the le exactly what the 
banks are to the farmers. 8 z 

In 1821 the constitution of New York was amended, requiring a 
two-thirds vote of the legislature to charter a bank. e woes 
which banks were pp to bring to the people were so burden- 
some in some States that they sought relief by renouncing them 
altogether. Sumner says, in 1852, that there were no banks in 
Florida, Texas, Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Oregon, California, and the District of Columbia. 

But the conduct of banking institutions in our earlier history 
may have justified the disfavor in which they were held by many 
people. They were sometimes oppressive, secret in their opera- 
tions, rude and despotic in their treatment of customers. The 
Hartford Bank had this rule: 


Whatever passes in this bank is not to be spoken of at any other place. 


Banks were often secret societies, and people took alarm lest 
these institutions would sweep away their liberties, Many evils 
doubtless were charged to banks for which they were in no way 

nsible. People were extra t and contracted debts im- 
providently then as now and banks were blamed. Nicholas Biddle, 
replying to the popular complaints of the banks, said: ; 

The bank can not erect itself into a special providence to m the laws 


of nature and to declare that the ordinary fate of the heedless and improvi- 
dent shall not be applied to the United States. 


Nowadays there is a complaint, and a just one in some sections, 


that the farmers have not adequate banking accommodations; : 


butin 1849 the governor of South Carolina said it was an inj 
to an agricultural community to afford too many banking facili- 
ties, that the more numerous and difficult the obstacles in the way 
of obtaining bank accommodations by that class the greater their 
contentment and the more certain their success in their vocation. 
Banks were quite apt, also, to abuse the issuing function, to the 
great loss of not» holders. Issuing notes was regarded as the 
chief function of banks. This was so even as late as the time of 
Webster, who, it is said, propounded this conundrum: ** What is 
that without which an institution is not a bank?" The answer 
Was, The power to issue promissory notes." 

The evolution of the years in banking sentiment has left these 
primitive notions far behind and our idea of a and its uses 


‘is quite different from that our fathers held. Itis a long reach of 


development in the mechanism of exchange from the time when 
in Tennessee, according to the statement of Senator White in the 
Senate in 1838, the salaries of governor, chief justice, and other 
t officers were paid in deerskins and those of inferior officers 
in raccoon skins, and when the tax collectors cheated the treas- 
urer, who was not an expert in skins, by putting raccoon tails on 
opossum skins and paying them as raccoon skins, Under the 
present national-bank régime we have witnessed the financial 
miracle that in the $2,000,000,000 issued since 1863 no note holder 
ever lost a farthing. So thatthe debate now is not whether banks 


shall or shall not be established, but rather how shall they be 


established and regulated to make them most 
BANKING CONDITIONS. 


The conditions under which banking was carried on prior to the 
war were so dissimilar to those now existing that it is not possible 
to reason from one to the other. I have taken the trouble to com- 
pile some figures showing the condition of banks in the several 
States in the year 1862, which I will incorporate in my remarks at 
this point that they may be available to those desiring to compare 
them with the corresponding figures of recent years, which are 
easily accessible. 

Condition of banks in the United States in 1862, 
MAINE. 


$7, 983, 000 
6 6, 488, 478 
5, 000, 000 


678, 700 
4,192,434 
1,652, 436 


Had $535,966 deposits in Boston banks for redemption of bills in 1838. 
YERMONT. 


$3,911,000 | Loans and discounts..... 
5,021,851 | Specie. ...................- 
925, 627 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


, 44,200 | Loans and discounts 
20,719,151 | Specie. .....-............-- 


Uo, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


a a ERE Ra PVAL SAPS , 890, 129 Loans and discounts...... $30, 579, 988 
en XM ^ Rnenia- AA 505,270 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW YORK. * 


$108, 606,062 Securities 
E Capital (1853) = 
Circulation (1853) 


NEW JERSEY. 
$8, 020, 262 Loans and discounts .... $14, 989, 630 
phen S ecie... 1,065 


7, 830, 8.. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
$26, 458, 794 
, 689, 
41,114,504 

Lancaster County, 5 banks; capital, 31,132,415. Pennsylvania, 97 banks. 
MARYLAND. 
$12, 112,309 Loans and'discounts..... $23, 919, 660 
O49, FCC 899, 242 
13,719, 279 | Specle .s...-----..- 2, 750, 183 
VIRGINIA, 
$16, 486,210 | Loans and discounts 
19,817, 148 Stocks 
1,151,210 | Specie .. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
$7, 863, 406 


5, 218, 598 
2,034,391 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
$14, 952,486 | Loans $2, 
2, 

1 


6,089,036 | Stocks 
3, 334,087 | Specie 


GEORGIA. 
$16, 555, 460 

> * 8,311,728 
3,846, 176 


Stocks .. 


$17,388, 100 $16, 225, 583 
8,876,519 8, 806, 080 
5, 810, 251 8, 667, 361 
TENNESSEE. 
, 561, 700 | , 820, 972 
$40, 00 1.789.801 
„125, 55, 226 
KENTUCKY. 
$13, 453, 308 $15, 391, 666 
7,405, O15 5,991, 015 
4,309, 218 2, 860 
MISSOURI, 
$11, 086,300 Loans $7,334,128 
" 4,528,381 | Specie... 8, 666, O17 . 
3, 434, 262 | State bonds. 1,295, 813 
ILLINOIS. 
Securities for circulation. $180,385 | Deposi „763 
Circulation against above 661,201 Loans 29418 
9ꝙ%bů;; aas e rnt icd 6,750,745 | Stocks 12, 264, 580 
Circulation 11,010, 837 | Specie 802, 905 
, 023, 285 
3 9 85 
2 Stocks (safety fund). ` 8,768,819 
Free banks in Ohio issued currency against securities to full amount, 
s MICHIGAN, 
1, 092, 908 
Mi 
50,339 
2 $205, 548 
2, 628, 596 Deposited with State 
8, 301, 636 treasurer........... 1,839,061 
921,584 Not deposited........ 75, 056 
MINNESOTA. 
$318,000 | Loans $193,951 
198, 494 Stocks 924, 212 
98,876 | Specie 25, 000 
IOWA. 
$797,970 | Loans and discounts..... $1, 508, 666 
1, 249,005 Stocks 3... 220, 350 
1,285,279] 800018: oot okt 544,907 
INDIANA. 
, 492,835 | Loans and discounts..... $5,250,245 
6, . 54) | Stocks 1,589, 768 
8,017,957 | Specie aniasa ption pnia 3,455,781 


Deposits. 
$120,819,972 | $05,516,153 | $66,731,741 
18.20. 2.0% | R97. 100,908 | "200 
56,939,092 | 39,558,700 | 10,480,480 | “79, 
50,071,577 81, 545, 048 21, 482, 136 61 
15, 701,240 19, O84, 564 21,240, 966 24 
316, 014, 000 117, 820, 000 


418, 135, 000 | 208, 206, 000 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The existing agitation on the subject of banking and currency 
is due to the supposed need of more money in some sections of 
the Union. In the more densely populated, enterprising, and 
wealthy portions of the country there is a great abundance of 
money, and banks afford needed accommodations, supplying all 
the currency the people can use under normal conditions. In the 
more sparsely settled sections, with limited resources, business, 
and weulth, banks are less numerous, their accommodations more 
curtailed, currency less abundant, and the people think they are 
not adequately supplied. 

Banking is, in most respects, like any other business in which 
services*are rendered the public. It can only be carried on suc- 
cessfully when there is enough service required by the public to 
sustain the business. A grocery store in a community so sparsely 
populated as not to afford a living to the grocer would go into 


bankruptcy. A bank established in a community in which the 
need of banking accommodations is so meager, the use of dis- 
counts so infrequent, by reason of the small amount of business 
carried on, as not to pay the bank to keep money for the use of the 
community, would close its doors and its capital wou!d seek a 


more hospitable investment. 


Where there is little capital there 


will be little money, and interest will be high, the latter depend- 
ing upon the supply of capital in all forms suited to.productive 
uses compared with the opportunity to use it productively. If 
there were more capital in those sections which complain of a 
dearth of money, the complaints would cease, for the volume of 
money will, under normal conditions, correspond with the volume 


of capital. 


THE REAL PROBLEM. 


The problem for solution is how to provide a uniform system of 
banking that will meet equally well the needs of sections of the 
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Union which show a marked disparity in those conditions which 
underlie successful banking. On a former occasion I submitted a 
series of tables which brought into view the disparity to which I 
refer. I will not repeat them now, but the substance of the 
results shown are that the 23 McKinley States have in round 
numbers 35 and the 22 Bryan States 65 per cent of the total area, 
while in population the ratio is substantially reversed, the McKin- 
ley rateg having 64 and the Bryan States 36 per cent of the 
to 


In school expenditures the McKinley States rise to 78 and the 
Bryan States fall to 22 per cent of the total. - In the former the per 
capita expenditure for education is $2.71, and in the latter $1.37. 

personal property the McKinley States possess 68 and the 
Bryan States 32 E cent of the total. Of real property the former 
hold 76 and the latter 24 per cent of the total. Of farm lands the 
McKinley States have 71 and the Bryan States 29 per cent of the 
total in value. 

Of farm products the McKinley States produce 60 and the Bryan 
States 40 per cent of the total product. Of real-estate mortgages 
the McKinley States are burdened with 81 and the Bryan States 
with 19 per cent of the total incumbrance. Of manufactured 
products the McKinley States produce 87 and the Bryan States 
18 per cent of the total product. Of the wages paid labor in 
manufacturing the McKinley States pay 88 and the Bryan States 
12 per cent of the total wage paid. In silver product the Bryan 
States are far in the lead, producing 98 and the McKinley States 
but 2 per cent of the total product. In number of savings-bank 
depositors the McKinley States show over 98 and the Bryan States 
less than 2 per cent of the whole number, reversing the ratio in the 
case of silver. 

It must be admitted that these are most pregnant facts and are 
of the profoundest significancein the consideration of the banking 
and currency question and its bearing upon those sections of the 
Union which exhibit such marked inferiority in all the elements 
which constitute the basis of modern economy in the mechanism 
of banking. 

It is not to be expected that communities comparatively weak 
in the material resources which must precede banking facilities 
can maintain a banking system suitable to stronger, more devel- 
oped, wealthy, and . sections any more than we can ex- 
pect the feebleness of childhood or the decrepitude of age to admit 
of the regimen suitable to the vigor of mature manhood. Banks 
can not maintained where there is no banking to do; credit 
money is unavailable where credit does not exist; but these will 
grow up in every community just as fast as material development, 
capital, wealth, and business require them. 


COMPARISON OF BANK RESOURCES. 


On a former occasion I also submitted a series of tables present- 
ing the banking situation in all sections of the Union, which 
showed with great distinctness the weakness that comes from lack 
of nourishment, and that, with a sparse population, limited capi- 
tal, small resources in wealth and production, and a limited use of 
the instruments of economy in finance, there will be 1n the nature 
of things inferior facilities for conducting the operations of bank- 
ing. hat we would expect from an a priori view is precisely 
what we find in the comparison to which I refer. k 

The exhibit, which I will not now reproduce, shows that the 
McKinley States contain 75 and the Bryan States but 25 per cent 
of the total number of national banks. Of thecapital stock the 
McKinley States have 83 and the Bryan States 17 per cent of the 
total. Of bonds deposited to secure circulation the McKinley 
States have 89 and the Bryan States 11 per cent of the total. Of 
bank-note circulation the McKinley States have 88 and the Bryan 
States 12 per centof the total. Of individual deposits the McKin- 
ley States have 85 and the Bryan States 15 per cent of the total. 
Of loans and discounts the McKinley States have 91 and the Bryan 
States 9 per cent of the total. Of the money due from national 
and State banks and from reserve agents the McKinley States 
have between 80 and 85 and the Bryan States an average of about 
20 per cent of the total. Of the stocks and securities held by the 
banks the McKinley States have 87 and the Bryan States 13 per 
cent of the total. 

A glance at these percentages will show how completely they 
conform to those in the previous exhibit, demonstrating that 
banks will exist where they are most needed and will multiply in 
proportion to the means of creating them and the need for their 
use. 
x Now, let me, in the way of an object lesson, submit an illustra- 
tion of the disparity of banking benefits enjoyed in different sec- 
tions on account of differences in the conditions under which 
banking operations are carried on. 

Lancaster County, Pa., which constitutes the Tenth Congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania, contains an area of less than 1,000 
square miles and has a population of about 150,000. It is an agri 
cultural county, containing 500,000 acres of cultivated land divided 
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into 9,000 farms, which are assessed at nearly $90,000,000. Its agri- 
cultural product in 1890 was $7,657,790, exceeding by at least 25 
5 cent that of any other county in the Union. Its people have 
1,500,000 invested in judgments and mortgages. It has 26 na- 
tional banks, with a capital stock of $3,650,000 and a note circula- 
tion of $1,087,430. No citizen in the county need travel from his 
residence more.than 12 miles at most to a national bank, where he 
can obtain all the accommodations he needs if he possesses the 
8 collaterals. P 
The following table exhibits the banking situation in that county 
on October 6, 1896: 


Bank statement for Lancaster County, Pa. 


Number of Capital Bonds to | Notesin | yraiviaual | Loans and 
ks. s 5 een coua deposits. discounts. 
36. eer | $9,030,000 | 1, 844,50 $1,209, 920 | $5,568, 909.00 | $7,985,301. 78 


I now present, in order to bring the contrast fully into view, a 
corresponding statement of the banking situation in the seven 
Southern States named: 


Banking statement for seven Southern States named. 


Loans 


ualde- | and dis- 
counts, 
| 

766,000 $4,869,968 $6,432, 705 
848, 000 3.744, 481 | 5,856, 344 
,016, 000 6, 634,493 | 8,025, 609 
350, 000 , 3,911,651 | 3,567,624 
405, 001 H ; 5,727,797 | 6,417,525 
855,000 242, 650 216,790 | 2,082,424 | 2, 034, 329 
220,000 | 248,500 | 298,190 | 1,601,422 | 2,355,437 
460,000 | 3,924, 400 | 4,173,197 28, 582, 236 (35, 589,578 
2,208,571 | 500,028 | 590,171 | 4,083,176 | 5,054, 224 


In the foregoing comparison we see side by side two agricultural 
sections of our country—one a single county, with an area of 973 
square miles, with a population of 150,000 and one Representative 
in Congress; the other, seven sovereign States, with an average 
area of 48,985 square miles, an average population of 1,225,524, 
and an average representation in Congress of seven members. The 
result of the comparison shows that the former area, limited in 
extent and population as it is, has 37 per cent more banks, 65 per 
cent more capital stock, 140 per cent more bonds deposited for 
cireulation, 100 cent more circulating notes, 36 per cent more 
individual deposits, and 57 per cent more loans and discounts than 
the average number and amounts in the States embraced in the 
latter extended area. 

Here is a concrete case which brings into view one section of 
our country in which our national banking system works well, 
and another in which, it is claimed, it does not work satisfactorily. 
Its analysis will reveal the cause of the difficulties experienced in 
the complaining sections. You will say at once that in Lancaster 
County you have wealth, capital, business, and therefore money, 
credit, and banks. Your proposition is most sound, and the con- 
verse of it is equally sound; with less wealth, less capital, and 
less business we would have less money, less credit, and fewer 
banks. The conclusion is as plain as the way to church. Where 
the conditions precedent exist money and banks come into being; 
where they do not exist money is scarce and banks few. This is 
the result of inexorable law, and legislation can bring no relief un- 
less it can create the conditions precedent, which no one asserts. 


A DIFFICULTY THAT LAW CAN NOT REACH. 


William E. Dodge, of New York, the other day at a meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce spoke with touching pathos of the 
unhappy conditions in some sections where, as in Virginia, a four- 
days search failed to find change for a fifty-dollar note. Buthow 
the evil was to be remedied Mr. Dodge confessed he did not know. 
A recent financial writer, it seems to me, comes very near the 
nerve of the case when he says: 


A community is made up of individuals, and individuals can provide them 
selves with money only by earning it or by borrowing it, and the power to 
do either can not be conferred DIR. Establishing banks in impecunious 

egions has been advocated, but banks can not be established without capi- 
tal, nor can they long do business where there are no depositors and no bor- 
rowers who can be relied upon to repay when it is due the money that is 
lent them. Money was onceasscarce in New England and New York as it 
isnow in Virginia, and it has become plenty there only by the slow process 
of creating wealth and saving it. The same process will in time enrich Vir- 
ginia and other States at present so poor, but it must be the work of their 
own citizens and not that of Congress. 


Inthe Westand South to-day a considerable portion of the capi- 
tal invested in national banks is nonresident capital, coming from 
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the North and East, where there is a surplus. The Comptroller of 
the Currency in his last report says: 


In evidence of the extent of this investment it was shown by an investi- 
tion made in 1889 that nearly one-third of the capital stock of national 
in lowa, ta, Missouri, Kansas, and been contrib- 
uted by Northern and Eastern sharehoiders, while in Dakota, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah, Washington. Wyoming, and Arizona more than 
one-half of that of 144 national banks was held by nonresident sharehold- 
ers. Inthe States of Virginia. West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, DD Loui: Texas, Arkansas, Ken- 
pares ngs Tennessee, of the shares of 410 national banks, alittle more tim: 
one- 


them worthy of consideration. 


The conditions which account for such disparity in banking 
facilities as are revealed in the foregoing comparisons are conspicu- 
ous factors in the problem of national banking. They render 
impossible of attainment the proposal of some enthusiastic cur- 
rency reformers, viz, a banking system which will furnish equal 
facilities to and make credit hen available in all portions of 
the country and distribute the loanable capital of the country so 
as to meet the needs of all sections. This might be possible in a 
country of more homogeneous conditions than ours, but here and 
now it is one of the ‘‘iridescent dreams” of financial Utopia, for 
dissimilar conditions will never yield similar or equal results in 
banking any more than in other realms. The best we can do will 
be an approximation to this ideal; to so amend our system as to 
secure the least of the worst and the most of the best results of a 
uniform national banking system. 


STATE-BANK NOTES NOT DESIRABLE. 


The remedies proposed are numerous and as yaried in their 
character as Joseph’s coat in its color, The Comptroller of the 
Currency received in one year forty distinct propositions to im- 
prove the national banking system. Some of our Southern friends 
who have given the Banking and Currency Committee the benefit 
of their counsel have advocated the repeal of the tax on State-bank 
circulation and to allow all banks to issue currency against their 
assets. Some of them admitted that such a currency would be at 
a discount outside of the State of issue, and argued that that would 
be its chief excellence; that the only currency that would remain 
with them would be one that would be sent home as soon as it 
went abroad; that homing money, like homing pigeons, is of great- 
est value. In other words, the best currency for was à cur- 
rency so bad that other people would not have it. 

That a State-bank circulation could not compete with our na- 
tional-bank currency was demonstrated during the war. OnJuly 
1, 1864, there was State-bank currency in circulation amounting 
to $180,000,000 and only $31,000,000 of national-bank notes. On 
July 1, 1865, three months after Appomattox, there was $142,000,- 
000 State-bank notes and $146,000,000 national-bank notes in cir- 
culation. When the 10 per cent tax went into effect in 1860, it 
found but $20,000,000 State-bank notes in circulation, so much 
had thelocalcurrency dwindled in the presence of uniform, sound, 
and safe national currency. 


CURRENT REDEMPTION. 


A currency that has to be constantly homing for redemption to 

keep its character is not a desirable currency forthiscountry. A 
note that is equally good at all times and in all places needs no 
current redemption. It is asserviceable in any bank in which it 
happens tolodge as in the bank which issued it. Current re- 
demption cut a very small figure in our banking system from the 
inception of national banks down to a very recent period. The 
means of redemption, of course, are n: for sometimes there 
is occasion to redeem. The holder of a note may require a 
legal tender to paya debt. Soiled and mutilated notes must be 
exchanged, and banks may wish to exchange notes for legal ten- 
ders to replenish their reserves. Beyond this, under normal con- 
ditions, there is no need for current redemption. 


THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM. 


It is now su that we remodel our national system in the 
similitude of the Suffolk system, in vogue in Massachusetts fifty 
ago. What an anachronism that would be! It may have 
necessary in that early day to keep the State bank notes in 
countenance to redeem them over and over a dozen times a year. 
The ready, T redemption of the Suffolk Bank in 1850 was 
$750,000. 1849 the total bank-note currency of Connecticut was 
redeemed at Suffolk every sixty days. The bank employed seventy 
clerks. Under that system, with a circulation of $40,000,000, the 
redemptions were $400,000,000 a year, while under our national 
system, with a circulation of $360,000,000, the redemptions never 
exceeded until recently $25,000,000 a year. Under the Suffolk 
system the annual redemption was ten times the circulation, while 


findet our national system it has been but a fraction of the circu- 
on. . 
Professor Sumner in his History of Banking says the Suffolk 
system would not probably have succeeded, except for the fact 
t Boston was the temporium of that section. It was tried 
elsewhere with but little success, and it was in a condition of 
pra disruption when the national banking system came. To 
iscard our national and go back to the Suffolk banking system 
would be like discarding the modern greyhound of the sea, driven 
more than 20 knots an hour by a quadruple expansion engine, and 
calling back to service the wind-driven, creeping craft of fifty 


years ago. 
The idea that sending notes home to the bank of issue promotes 
elasticity is a crude and antiquated notion. When the notes of all 


banks are equally good, what advantage is derived by each bank 


holding its own notes and sending home thoseof other ? One 
is as good to loan as another, and unless it needs to replenish its 
reserves the sending of notes back and forth across the country is 
a wasteful and vain performance. If banks have to hold currency 
waiting a demand for it, it costsno more to hold the notes of other 
banks than its own, and it could meet a new demand for discounts 
as effectively with the notes of other banks scattered from Maine 
to California as with its own issues. 

So, looking the matter squarely in the face, it does seem that the 
remedy of a local currency issued by the State banks would be 
worse than the disease, and with the experience of the past to guide 
our footsteps, as practical legislators we can not 3 the 
prescription. : 

PAST EXPERIENCE. 
Contemplate for a moment the financial experience of this coun- 
try. It has been most extraordinary. Without summoning the 
host of our continental currency, we have seen hundreds of mil- 
ions of dollars, the circulation of a pornon of our country, en- 
paged in an unfortunate attempt to up our family house- 
eeping, like the apples of Sodom, turn to ashes in the hands of 
she peopte; sweeping away t blocks of the wealth of its holders. 
e have seen other hun of millions of bank notes issued 
by State institutions depreciate in value, lose their currency, and 
become worthless in the hands of their unhappy holders. the 
other hand, we have witnessed a currency exchanged for the 
wealth of the country to carry on a war for the preservation of 
the Union appreciate from the value of 36 cents on the dollar to 
the par of gold. From the edge of worthlessness it rosein 
a few fleeting years to the value of specie the world over, com- 
manding its face in gold in est flog ping se ren city on the globe. 
This achievement of unrivaled splendor in finance was due to wise 
legislation and the invincible integrity of the American people. 


SOUND MONEY AND NATIONAL HONOR, 


One of the first steps we took after the war in our splendid 
march to the imperial place we now hold among the nations was 
to make our paper currency the equivalent of the world's money 
and equally everywhere the flag floated. By our steadfast 
adhesion to the principle of national currency we have maintained 
the national honor and kept our money good. After so many 
years of such a currency, Mr. Chairman, all provincial schemes 
of finance, all local currencies and State-bank notes, are anachro- 
nisms. In an age of steam and electricity, when intelligence flies 
on electric wing and commodities are transported with a pc 
and safety only possible to the marvelous instrumentalities of our 
day, commerce and currency are twin sisters, living and journey- 
ing in loving companionship. Whither one goes the other must 
also. Where ships sail, steamers ply, or cars run, over all the 
waters and roadways of the land, on which the exchanges of the 
country fly to and fro like mighty shuttles weaving the wondrous 
web of interstate commerce, there should the nation's currency be 
current. 'The bank note that pauses for inspection and discount 
at the bank of a river, or about-faces for fear of insult at a State 
boundary, is a ragged tramp, a limping vagabond, which would 
be a disgrace and reproach to this grand, imperial Republic. 

NATIONAL BANKS AND PROSPERITY. 


I can not be persuaded that a banking system that worked so 
well for so many years while we were in a normal condition down 
to 1892 or 1893 needs to be turned down at this time. I doubt if 
any kind of a system would work with ideal perfection under the 
present circumstances. The English system has broken down four 
times since 1844, and the French system missed fire in 1848, and 
again in 1870, when specie payments were suspended until 1877. 

Under our s as it is now the country enjoyed for many 
me a high—I may say an unexampled—degree of prosperity. 

ealth increased at an enormous ratio, our debt was rapidly 
paid, and the United States became the greatest debt-paying 
nation in the world. No other country ever contracted debt so 
ra ee discharged it with such alacrity as our own. 

ba the compulsion of a patriotic necessity, in the small 
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5 of five years we contracted a debt of almost 83,000, 000, 000. | Southern friends, at such a currency will fall upon yourselves. 
a 


nnual interest charge was $150,000,000. In tarty years we 
extinguished more than $2,000,000,000 of that colossal pile, in addi- 
tion to nearly $2,500,000,000 of interest and $118,000,000 premiums 
on bonds, making a total of over $4,500,000,000, or an average 
annual payment of over $150,000,000 for the entire period. : 
you will 3 ee, is debt paying on the most stupendous scale re- 
corded in human history, and it has excited the wonder and 
admiration of the civilized world. ' 
Gladstone, when we had gone but a little way—only twelve 
years after the war—in this phenomenal experience of debt paying, 
speaking of the financial sequel to the great conflict, said: 


England in 5 years after the ky ea wars reduced the Age 
total of her fabulous debt by only $500,000,000, while the United States in 
twelve years had reduced her debt $790,000,000, doing in each twelvemonth 
what England required eight years to do. erican self-denial and wise 
forethought have n, to say the least, eightfold ours. 


This was the homage Gladstone paid to what he called the ** most 
unmitigated democracy known to the annals of the world." 

As Americans our breasts swell with pride at the splendid pre- 
eminence we have achieved in this among the other manifold 
triumphs which haye shed upon our history a glory whose luster 
can only be dimmed by the misfortune, which forbid, of the 
necessity or the habit of increasing instead of diminishing our 
national debt becoming inveterate, or of settling down into Eng- 
lish indifference to the payment.of our national obligations and 
shifting the burden upon posterity, with the idea which prevails 
in England, that à t debt is an eminently respectable institu- 
tion and one of the blessings of a perfect constitution. This would 
indeed dim the luster of our financial history, for it would be the 
dawn of the day of disaster to the pride, prosperity, grandeur, 
and glory of the United States. 


THE SOUTH AND NATIONAL CURRENCY. 


Mr. , of Richmond, in his examination before the Com- 
mittee on king and Currency, said that the 10 per cent tax on 
State-bank circulation has proque greaterloss and distress to 
the South than the desolation of the war. Is that so? I have be- 
fore me the figures which express the growth and development of 
the Southern States during the decade between 1880 and 1890. It 
is almost phenomenal, and I do not hesitate to assert that a sound 
national currency was a conspicuous agency in that development. 
I commend this table to the prayerful attention of my Southern 


ends. 
These are the figures: 


Statement showing the development in the Southern States in ten years. 
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A HILTLESS SWORD. 

Such & currency, Mr. ice Mais bless any nation wise 
enough to create and maintain it. such a currency no states- 
man should lay his hand in violence. The blow you strike, my 


It is a hiltless sword you draw in this contention. 


The closer your clutch of the steel, 

The deadlier the blow you would deal, 
Dee wound in your hand is made, 
And your own blood reddens the blade. 


UNSECURED CURRENCY. 


It is doubtless true that a currency issued against the assets of 
the banks is the cheapest currency that can be provided, for it 
costs nothing, and sometimes it is worth nothing to the last holder; 
at least this has been so in the past. The difference, however, in 
cost between such a currency and one secured by bonds or other 
securities is not so great as many suppose. Many of the figures 
made on this subject by mathematical financiers are exceedingly 
3 that figures lie, but that liars sometimes figure. 
If a bank $100,000 capital and invests it in bonds at 6 per cent, 
and receives $100,000 in currency which it can loan at 6 per cent, 
it receives the same income as if it loaned to its customers its 
$100,000 of capital and an additional $100,000 of currency issued 
against its assets. 

In fact, it makes a great deal more when its capital is in bonds, 
for it is yielding a constant income; it works every day in the 
year; whereas if it were in the vaults of the bank waiting dis- 
counts it would be unused a portion of the time and the interest 
would belost. As a matter of fact, banks do not undertake to keep 
all their capital for current loans. They can not afford to do so, 
for every dollar of it costs them its face. The only money they can 
afford to keep in idleness waiting a chance to earn something is 
money that cost them none: They invest a large part of their 
capital in stocks and bonds which yield a constant return. The 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits of the national banks, ac- 
cording tothe last report of the Comptroller, on July 14, 1896, were 
$974,882,159, of which $469,052,298, or about one-half, was invested 
in Government and other bonds. The ospita, surplus, and undi- . 
vided profits of banks of all kinds in the United States at the same 
time amounted to $1,748,317,260, while they had invested in bonds 
of all kinds the sum of $1,679,879,887, and a considerable portion 
of this vast investment was not bringing more than 4 or 5 per 
cent interest, . 

When, however, the bonds of the Government are at a premium 
and the rate of interest is low and the amount of currency issued 
on the bonds less than the par value, the income on that invest- 
ment diminishes and the comparison as to cost redounds propor- 
tionately to the benefit of the purely credit currency. At their 

resent price, if banks were allowed to issue to the par of bonds 
ot ote as provided in this bill, and the tax on circulation were 
reduced to one-fourth of 1 per cent, they would realize on their 
capital 8 per cent, 2 per cent more than could be realized on that 
porton of their capital used in current discounts. At that figure 
nks would put out all the circulation the people need, for they 
can not make that profit in any other form of investment, and they 
ought not to ask legislation that would enable them to make more. 

SECURITIES. 

When the time comes, or at once, if, as some insist, it has already 
arrived, that Government bonds are too scarce to suitably meet 
the banking requirements of the country, we ought to provide for 
the use of other securities, under such conditions and restrictions 
as will adequately guarantee the Government against loss. This 
would cause little inconvenience to banks, for they already invest 
largely in securities, as I have abundantly shown. "They would, 
of course, have to select such securities, municipal or State, as 
would meet the requirements of the Government. But it would 
impose no burden, and would supply the banks with an inexpen- 
sive medium of circulation, while it would preserve for the use of 
our people a secured currency, to which they have been accustomed 
for a third of a century and with which they would be very reluc- 
tant to part. 

CREDIT CURRENCY. 

In this connection I desire to record my C DOMOS to the prin- 
ciple of credit currency, which receives much favor in some quar- 
ters. Lam unalterably op to authorizing a bank to receive 
the money of the people for safe-keeping. and then to issue an 
unsecured currency which shall be a first lien upon the people's 
deposits. No bank should issue a note to go into general circula- 
tion whose redemption is not secured by property in some other 
custody than that of the bank itself. 'This I believe to be a sound 

rinciple of banking. It is i in the constitution of 

ennsylvania, which forbids the enactment of any law author- 
izing a bank to issue a currency until it has deposited with the 
auditor-general ample security for the full amount to be issued 
as a guarantee of its redemption. This is Pennsylvania doctrine. > 
I stand fo uare upon it, and I believe it enjoys the favor of a 
great preponderance of the good people of the United States. 

There is,in my judgment, much fallacy indulged in by some 
who advocate an unsecured currency. Itis said that a bank cir- 
culation is safe and serviceable in proportion to its likeness ta 
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credit paper, such as checks and bills of exchange, notes, etc. It 
should be issued against assets which willadmit of prompt realiza- 
tion in order to insure speedy redemption. A banknote, it is said, 
is issued by the owner of property, and to the holder it conveys à 
legal right to a specified amount of that property or assets, and 
that makes the note at all times convertible and safe. That is, as 
Horace White says, the bank, when it issues its note, puts prop- 
erty in circulation. If Ilend my neighbor money to buy a wagon, 
Ihaveloaned him a wagon. These are verbal propositions which 
have no co onding realty. It is like saying, as some writers 
do, that no bank issues a note until there is an equivalent in value 
deposited for its redemption. Yes; but under the proposed sys- 
tem the property which is the security remains in the hands of 
the bank, 

Moreover, a commercial note does not represent property any 
more than money does. A bill of lading does, of course, for it 
can not be separated from the specific g But the holder of a 
1 note has no property in the goods for which it was given. 

I buy a horse and give my note for $100, the holder of that note 
or the bank that discounts it has no property in the horse. I may 
sell it and take another note. The buyer from me may do the 
same, until there are ten notes or more out for that identical horse, 
and the same bank may discount them all and hold $1,000 worth 
of commercial paper against oné horse worth a hundred dollars, 
and in which it has no property whatever. 

If yon would go to a pawaka and propose to pawn yonr 
watch for $25 and would suggest that the watch remain in your 
own hands as security for your own debt, you would hardly get 
out of the shop with your money. Place the value which is to 
cover the note in the hands of a trustee, and there is safety. As 
a matter of fact, attested by all human experience, a bank note is 
unsafe justin proportion as it resembles the transactions to which 
it is likened by Mr. White and some other writers. A bill of ex- 
Phenge n nos be paid, likewise a check or a note, and the holder 
may lose money, and ofttimes does; and every man who han- 
dles such a paper takes a risk. If I loan my wagon, the borrower 
may steal it; or, if I sell it and take a note for sixty days, the 
bi has may never pay it. 

ese risks and dangers are incident to all such commercial and 
financial transactions, and but for the opportunity men have to 
investigate and learn the character and competence of those with 
whom they deal there would be no credit transactions. But when 
you handle a bank note you are dealing with a paper of superior 
credit, a form of currency that was created to avoid the risks in- 
cident to ordinary credit paper. It possesses a character that 
gives it a passport everywhere. You take your promissory note 
to bank and obtain bank notes because they have wider credit; 
you could not cirecnlate your note. The bank note's universal 
credit makes it go. It stands for anindefeasible title in the holder 
to the amount of property it represents. Those who receive it 
have no means or opportunity to investigate its origin or to estab- 
lish its credit. It must travel by faith, and not by sight, and no 
degree of security can be commensurate with the character and 
prerogatives of such paper short of absolute safety. To leave the 
note holder to dependence on the honesty of the bankers and the 
solvency of the bank’s debtors is to leave him insecure. 

COMMERCTAL ASSETS. 

If we knew how much of these commercial assets turn out 
valueless, we would be more sensible of the danger of relying upon 
them as security for circulation. James G. Cannon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank of New York, at the last annual 
convention of the New York State Bankers’ Association, said: 


A writer in one of the Boston daily papers not long since stated that the 
n banks from September 1, 1 to September 1, 1804, had charged to 
profit and loss $10,175,522, and that the banks of New England had charged off 
uring the same period $36,960,000, the larger proportion of these amounts 


being for bad debts. 


It appears, moreover, from the last report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency that from 1863 to 1896, 1.234 State banks failed, with 
an aggregate capital of $51,515,458; aggregate liabilities, $220,598,- 
999, and the total dividends paid amounted to $95,057,724, or an 
average of 43 per cent. It is furthermore shown that of these 
failed banks 203 paid a dividend of less than 50 per cent, 192 less 
than 25 per cent, and 282 none at all. So I think ita fair assump- 
tion that if the commercial paper for which the bank currency is 
exchanged is without credit or liable to default, since no multi- 
plication of unsound units can give soundness to the aggregate, 
the currency issued against it can not itself be secure. 

DEPOSITS OUGHT NOT TO BE LOOTED TO PAY BANK ISSUES. 

I am unalterably opposed to the Federal Government conferring 
upon any body of men under a-free banking law the power to issue 
circulating notes on their own property under their own control. 
I do not dispute that the notes might be substantially safe, but it 
would be at the cost of others whose ptopeny is entitled to the 
same protection as that of their neighbors. Notes secured by the 
assets of a bank with a prior lien on the deposits may be safe; but 
in proportion as they are, the deposits are unsafe. If deposits 


could be made as secure as the notes, there would doubtless be 
fewer panics, for depositors would not draw their money out in 
times of stringency. The need for security for depositors is reall 
as great as for notes. It is to the interest of the public that a 
the money remain available for use in circulation under such con- 
ditions as will secure immunity from loss. For the Government 
to charter a bank, give it a certificate of character and honesty 
which invites my cash and authorizes me to trust it. and when it 
becomes the custodian of my money it empowers it to issue its 
own notes, which shall be a first lien upon the funds I have in- 
trusted to it, does not seem compatible with honor and honesty, 
and is not a suitable business for the Government to engage in. 

Let me fortify these views by the testimony of an eminently 
competent witness. 

William L. Trenholm, Comptroller of the Currency, in his re- 
port for 1887, says: 

The national banks owe their pros; PA entirely to the confidence of the 
ponera, public, as the volume of individ deposits shows, and it would be a 

zardous thing to introduce into the system any feature which would be 
likely to disturb the confidence of depositors. It is doubtful whether any 
real strong and prudent banks would like to risk their credit with depositors 
by issuing notes as a first lien on their assets, and in that case, if the proposi- 
tion led to the establishment of such a bank, currency notes would be issued 
chiefly by banks having small deposits, and their assets might very easily be 
so handied as to constitute a very poor security even for the preferred notes. 
There would certainly be a great temptation to a bank to become speculative 
when once it had floated all the 3 allowed and found itself free from 
the observation of numerous and vigilant local depositors. If these views are 
correct, they would seem to be fatal to all schemes of establishing a bank 
currency secured only by a first lien upon all the assets of the issuing bank, 
unlesssome sufficient counterpoise to the objections can be found among the 
various suggestions as to a 25 per cent reserve, a sinking fund deposited with 
Government, the consolidation of all issuing banks into one association, 


etc. 
Whilenone of these devices appears to me likely to prove practically effect- 
ive in removing the objections, it is probable that considerable diversity of 
opinion will arise on the subject, and as individual views can not be antici- 
pated, it seems useless to spread the discussion over the whole field of possible 
contention. It is important, however, to bear in mind that any computations 
as to the proper ratios of reserve or redemption funds to the volume of cur- 
rency which may b? drawn from the history of national-bank circulation 
will be misleading, because the conditions heretofore obtaining will all be 
changed when, on the one hand, banks have every temptation to force out 
circulation, and, on the other hand, the public acquire the habit of present- 
ing ene notes for redemption every time the general credit of the bank is 
ected, 


In times of panic, now, banks have to take care of their aotem only, 
the ordinary process of the redemption of notes is not materi varied, nor 
is the volume of general currency diminished; but when there is no 
security behind these notes the case will be very different; every rumor of 
monetary trouble will bring both the note holdersand the depositors clamor- 
ing for payment, and just when there is most need of money to pay them 
» ee currency will be contracted by the discredit of national-bank 
circulation. 

In answer to these general objections to the first-lien 2 it may be 
said, of course, that the assets of the bank will be increased by the 3 fond 
amount of its issue of notes, while now its assets are actually diminished b 
the difference between the cost of the bonds and the circulation received 
from the Government. This is very true, and if those assets were set aside, 
as the bonds now are, as specific security for the notes, and if, moreover, they 
could be always maintained in a form as intrinsically valuable and as readil 
convertible as the bonds are, the force of the objection would be destroyed: 
but no one familiar with practical banking can really believe that either of 
these conditions could be maintained in even a single case, whilo it is more 
than probable that in most cases they would be disregarded, and the old adage 
"easy come, easy go" would receive fresh illustration from numerous in- 
stances in which the facility of uttering currency would lead, as it did under 
the old State-bank system, to very lax and speculative methods of employing 
the resources so obtained. 

If the views here submitted are correct, it would appear that no substitute 
i5 proposed for the present basis of national-bank circulation is sufficiently 

ree from objection to be adopted. The 4 percent bonds will not mature for 
twenty years; and, apart from other considerations, there is enough in this 
fact to justify caution and delay in making any radical change in the basis of 
circulation. In that time no doubtsomething acceptable will be devised, but 
at present all that seems practicable is to modify the existing law so as to 
obviate its inconveniences, and as a first step toward this end it appears both 
safe and wise to reduce the minimum amount of bonds to be kept on deposit. 


BANKING SYSTEM OF CANADA. 


It may be well to remember, in connection with the contention 
in favor of issuing notes on the assets of banks, that there is not 
a country in the world in which that mode of issue is permitted 
under a general law . a free system of banking. 

The Canadian system is set before us as an example worthy our 
imitation, but no one advocates the introduction of the Canadian 
system as a whole into this country. But a fr ent of the sys- 
tem, a single feature of it, namely, the mode of issuing notes, it 
is claimed, should be adopted by the United States. That sucha 
mode of issue works under their system is no evidence that it 
would work under ours, for the two banking systems are totally 
dissimilar. The restrictions and limitations upon banking under 
the Canadian law are calculated to safeguard their issues, and, 
under those restrictions and limitations and the conditions inci- 
dent to the character of their people and the state of business, I 
concede that their manner of issuing notes may be compatible 
with safety. But under our banking law, free as it is, and under 
the conditions created by the extent of our country, the number 
of our population, the character of our people, and the state of 
business here it would not be safe. 

What is their system? Theirs is not a free banking law under 
which any five men may organize a bank. There every bank is 
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‘chartered by act of Parliament and must have 8500, 000 of cap- 
ital stock, After a hundred years of development they have but 
45 banks, with a territory larger than ours. Ten of these banks 
have no branches, and 35 of them have an aggregate of 400 
branches. All the banking business of the Dominion is controlled, 

ated, and operated by 45 responsible centers, while our na- 
tional-banking business is operated in nearly 4,000 separate and 
independent institutions. y have a capital stock of $60,000,- 
000; we of $600,000,000; New York City banks have over $61,000,- 
000, and Boston nearly $52,000,000. Their maximum circulation 
is $38,000,000; their minimum, $31,000,000, leaving a margin of 
elasticity of $7,000,000.. Their issue does not exceed 60 per cent of 

. the authorized limit, yet they never have a panic caused by fear 
of stringency in the circulation. "Their issue can not exceed their 

aid-up capital stock, and two of their great banks can not exceed 
5 per cent of their capital stock without depositing cash or bonds 
equivalent to the excess. They pay to the minister of finance 5 
per cent of their actual circulation as a redemption fund and re- 
ceive 3 per cent interest on it. The redemption fund is kept up 
by an assessment on all banks, not exceeding 1 per cent annually. 
Forty per cent of their reserves must be in Dominion notes, 
which they must buy and pay for, and every debt must be paid to 
the extent of $100 in Dominion notes if demanded. These notes 
are small—25 cents, $1, $2, $3, and $4, and upward. There must 
be redeeming agencies for every bank at the cities of Halifax, St. 
John, and five other places. e banks reissue their notes when 
redeemed and may take interest not exceeding 7 per cent. The 
Dominion notes are secured: by gold or securities deposited, and 
$25,000,000 may be issued by the minister of finance, nearly half 
oftheir paper money. "There are $22,000,000 out now, $15,000,000 
of which are held as bank reserves. "These notes are legal tender. 
'The bank issues are returned to the central bank for redemption 
or to authorized agencies. Their stock of money consists of $20,- 
000,000 in gold; silver, $6,500,000; paper, $22,000,000 Dominion 
notes and $35,000,000 bank notes, with metallic reserve of $17.000,- 
000, which makes the amount of uncovered notes about $18,000,000. 
The limited issue of the Canadian banks and the small margin 
of Peds d are due to the lack of that activity in commerce and 
trade whic provos in the United States. Business is sluggish 
in Canada. It keeps an even tenor; it is about the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever. Canada started with a population equal 
to ours a century ago, and she has now about 5,000,000 popan ion 
while we have 70,000.000. One dry-goods store in New York sells 
almost as many goods as the whole of the Dominion buys in a 
year. Business does not becomeinflated to any extent, and panics 
do not frequently occur for the same reason, though in a different 
degree, that they do not in Alaska. Itis thus easily seen that in 
such a country, with such limited banking facilities, with so much 
capital and so few banks, so little enterprise in business, so little 
fluctuation in the annual amounts of deposits and discounts, so 
little inflation of credit, so little exposed to the dangers which 
beset the banking system in a country like ours, there is compara- 
tive safety in the mode of issuing notes now in vogue in Canada. 


CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the United States all the conditions of banking and business 
are different. Here enterprise is active; business has a pulse 
which rises and falls. We trade and overtrade. We use credit 
to a large extent, and at times to great excess, and our business 
history is characterized by seasons of buoyancy and depression, 
with marked fluctuations in volume of circulation, amount of de- 
posits and discounts, and an acute sensitiveness to distrust and 
alarm which are liable when credit is under severe tension to de- 
range our whole system. Credit in the United States has been 
likened by Mr. Harvey to a top which gyrates on a small metallic 

point sufficient to support it as long as it spins rapidly, but inad- 

uate when the rotary force is relaxed. Credit is the rotary force 
of our financial system. So long as this force is unimpaired the 
vues spins merrily on, but when it fails, the top wabbles and 


These were the conditions in both our ante-war and our post- 
war periods. In the former,circulation was issued by banks 
almost without limit, and it was fully demonstrated that a free 
paper currency was nota safe one and that the severest limita- 
tions upon issues known to that period did not achieve safety. 
From 1814 to 1815 bank circulation increased from $5,200,000 to 
$10,000,000, and by 1819 it had fallen to $3,000,000. The Bank of 
the United States increased its circulation from $5,400,000 in 1822 
to $13,000,000 in 1828. From 1837 to 1843 the bank circulation was 
reduced from $149,000,000 to $58,000,000. The number of banks 
fell from 901 in 1810 to 691 in 1843, and rose again to 751 in 1848, 
and the paper circulation rose from $58,000,000 to $128,000,000 in 
1849, and by 1857 had reached $214,000,000, while the number of 
banks had increased to 1,416. In nine years our paper circulation 
doubled, and in 1857 the crash came. 

The balance sheets of the banks register in cold figures the un- 
dulations in business and currency which mark the periods of 


prosperity and depression and show the fluctuations in the volume 
of money and the extent that credit is used and abused. 


Discounts rose to $525,000,000 in 1837 and fell to $254,000,000 in 
1843, and by 1857 they had swelled to $684,000,000. 

The state of our currency in our post-war period is familiar to 
all, but let us look at the unerring record of the banks’ discounts 
and deposits. Our national-bank discounts rose from $166,000,000 
in 1865 to $944,000,000 in 1873. We were ready then for the panic. 
By the end of that year they had fallen to $846,000,000, and by 
1879 to $814,000,000, when prices were lowest and the depression 
greatest. Then the tide began its flood azain, and by 1884, when 
the next disturbance arrived, the discounts reached $1,300,000,000. 
In one year they fell to $1,200,000,000, then rose to $1,470,000,000 
in 1886, and to $1,537,000,000 in 1887, and to $1,084,000,000 in 1888, 
and then we were in the midst of a period of development, pros- 
perity, and high qo 

The record of deposits tells the same story. From 1865 to 1873 
they rose from $182,000,.000 to $656,000,000, and then took a down- 
ward trend. From 1879 they began to rise again, and by 1888 
reached $1,350,000,000. All through cur history increased de- 
posits and discounts, extension of credit, rise of prices, inflation 
of business, and booming.prosperity have been the precursors of 
panic. The ten panics which have come to us since 1813 have 
visited the great commercial countries about the same time, and 
were unquestionably due to the same cause—overtrading and in- 
flated credit until business needed more money and credit than 
were available in the country. 

Panic has been well defined as a stoppage of the rise in prices; 
the period when buyers are not in pursuit of commodities, but the 
latter are looking for buyers. Thus the three phases of our busi- 
ness life are said to be prosperity, panic, and liquidation. These 
constitute the business cycle, er circle. Prosperity from five to 
seven years, panic a few months or years, and liquidation a few 
years more or less. - 

In 1893 it is said there were two ics. The first occurred in 
May, and was the culmination of a long-continued drain upon the 
capital of the country by foreign investors who distrusted our 
ability to maintain gold payments. There was no scarcity of 
money at that time. The second panic, in July, was ca by 
the hoarding of paper money, which reduced the quantity in cir- 
culation beiow the needs of business. These are the ups and 
downs incident to a highly organized, active, enterprising, pro- 
gressive people like ours. 'They could not occur to the same 
extent in a country like Canada under any conceivable banking 
system. 

BANKING SYSTEM OF ENGLAND. 


A word as to some other banking systems which some Ameri- 
cans extol without much discrimination. The English system in 
some respects is similar to our own. The Bank of England can 
not issue a note unsecured by an equivalent value in gold or the 
pledge of salable securities. 

Robert W. Hughes, in his work on currency, speaking of the 
Bank of England, says: 


Its notes are not really notes of the bank itself, but of the issue department 
of the bank, which is virtually a bureau of the British exchequer. Its notes 
are virtually notes of the British Government, redeemable in specie through 
the . con Se the Bank of England. In principle the system in the United 
States is the same as that of England. e same three principles lie at the 
base of the English and American Abe nee They are: First, Government 
control over the issues: second, eemability, directly or indirectly, in 
specie. and third, the subjection of the paper issues to the action of the efflux 
and reflux attending discounts. 


The purpose of the Peel banking act of 1814 was to make the 
notes of the Bank of England absolutely secure, as we are striving 
to keep our national-bank notes, and to keep within narrow limits 
all other bank paper. No banking system in the world makes so 
little provision for elasticity as the English system. Nonew banks 
can be organized—none have been organized since 1844—with the 

wer to issueanote onitsassets. Many of the banksin existence 
in that year have surrendered the right to the Bank of England, so 
that the limit of unsecured bank notes in England is a receding one. 
The issues of the joint-stock banks are redeemable in the notes of 
the Bank of England, as our national-bank issues are redeemable 
in United States legal tenders. The English system has quite 
enough faults to nin, di from perfection, though it has many ele- 
ments of strength. 1847, 1857, and 1865, and, I think, once since 
the latter date, the banking act had to be suspended to allow the 
issue to be inc on securities deposited, and Mr. Bagehot 
said the Bank of England would not have survived without those 

nsions, 

e joint-stock banks of England can issue about $30,000,000 of 
unsecured notes, the Scotch banks about $13,000,000, and the Irish 
banks about $33,000,000. In addition to this they can all issue 
dollar for dollar on gold deposits. Anybody can turn his gold into 
money, as in our own country. 

The members of the banking companies issuing notes in England 
as well as in Scotland and Ireland are subject to unlimited liability 
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as far as the notes are concerned. The aggregate amount of un- 
covered notes in land, Scotland, and Ireland is about 876, 000, 000. 
Moreover, the of England, because it has the machinery and 
methods of a bank in contradistinction to a government treasury, 
has been able to render effective service in moderating the severity 
of ics. The most memorable instance of this known, perhaps, 
in the history of that bank occurred in 1890, on the collapse of the 
Baring Bros. It is so notable in its way that it stands as a land- 
mark in English financial history. 

The house of Baring Bros. was unable to meet its engagements, 
amounting to about $140,000,000. The Bank of England received 
notice on tember 7, and by the 15th had sodes from a syndi- 
cate composed of the great London houses a fue that it 
would be protected from loss to the amount of $20,009,000 if it 
would liquidate the Barings' business, and from the British Gov- 
ernment the right to issue $35,000,000 of notes, provided that sum 
Jute tho tank of paying the Barings’ acceptances of $105 000.000 

te the 0 ying the ings’ acceptances o ,000, 
and $37,500,000 of other liabilities. This heroic and unprece- 
dented service of a moneyed institution is believed by those most 
competent to judge to have averted what would have been the 
financial cataclysm in the world's history. 

As an answer to some groundless statements made by those who 
find pleasure in extolling the English banking system and dis- 
paraging our own, I insert here some remarks by Mr. Matthew 

, financial writer on the New York Sun: : 
REMARKS OF MR. MARSHALL, 
The truth is, that the currency of the United Kingdom is the least elastic 


of all the currencies of the world, and it has been sofor more than fifty years. 
carried Parliament what is known as the 


E 


amount they surrender. To the Bank of England was originall: ven the 
h : red only by a G rp A oer 
creased to £16, 


1844, secured by the assets of the banks only, but they may exceed the limit 
upon condition that they add, for the excess, an equal amount of gold to their 


reserves. 

In like manner the Bank of England may issue an indefinite number of 
notes beyond £1 000, but against each pound ster! of these additional 
a pound in specie, of w. one-fo: may be silver, but 
in practice is all gold. The act also provides that the note luolng depart- 
ment of the bank shall be kept entirely distinct from the banking department, 
and it is as much so as it the two were separate institutions. Both Robert 
Peeland Mr. Gladstone are on record as declaring that note issuing is not 
banking, but quite another function. 

The practical working of the Peel bank act is that at the end of last month 
the note issues of the Bank of England, covered only o securi- 
ties, amounted to £16,800,000, and those covered god to SEER more, 
makin; otal of £51,600,000. Of this amount 000 was held by the 
partment as reserve. leaving only £25,700,000 in the hands of 
the public. The latest report of the other Denke of the Kingdom shows that 
the outstanding circulation of the English and Welsh 9 banks is the 
trifling amount of £211,000; that of the E. and W. joint-stock banks, 
£1,100,000; that of the Scotch banks, £7. Do soa that of the Irish banks, 
£5.900,000, making a tal 88 currency of about £ 000. All the rest 
of the currency used in the United Kingdom is gold an ver coin, of which 
the gold coin is computed to amount to between 400,000, 000 and £80,000,000, 

the total of all kinds of 5 in actual circulation from £100,000,- 

only Meng i rure to the British currency, 

except in the case of the and Wi private and joint-stock banks, is 

that proceeding from increases and decreases of the stock of gold in the 

country. The circulation of the excepted banks may lawfully be expanded 
from its present volume of £1,320,000 to about XS but that is all. 

For instance, the rise and fall of the circulation of the English joint-stock 
bank in 1895 are shown in figures to have been between £1,144,689 in May and 
£906,081 in August, while those of the private-bank circulation for the same 


were from £720,529 in May to 19 in August. The total difference 
unm the lowest highest t is, therefore, but £224,508, while be- 
tween the 27,113.05 of the tion the Bank of England in October, 


1895, and the 629,095 in Febru: the difference was £2433.&)0. The low- 
8 of Peas bank eros iom. in 1895 was £6,276,997, in February. 
and the highest, £7,764,561, in November. i 

In Ireland the circulation of the Bank of Ireland in July, 1895, was £2,310,- 

while in November, 1895, it was £2,773,126. That of the Irish joint-stock 
banks was £3,598,317 in ER 1895, and £4.311,956 in November. Thus 
the total elasticity of the bank currency of Scotland and Ireland amounted 
in189540 but £2,664,328. Adding to this the £224,508 expansion of the English 
a Welsh pects "re A 7 — 930 of a 3 of = ux VA Eng. 
makes toge T 856, or bare per cent upon the om 
geen 8 "d rts of the Treasury Department of th 
CLO} n e moni rej Lo e en ie 
United States the amount oe 5 of all kinds in circulation in this 
conn on February 1, 1896, was $1,589,720,007. On July 1,1896, the amount had 
fallen to $1,509.725,200, and on the Ist of the present month it had risen to 
$1,005.977,008. Here is an elasticity in one year of § 252,488, or nearly 10 per 
cen ing double the percentage of the fluctuations in the currency supply 
of Great tain during 1895. 
BANKING SYSTEM OP FRANCR. y 

The French banking system is perhaps the simplest in the world, 
bnt it would be unsuited to our wants and could not be operated 
in this country. It makes no provision for the safety of bank 
issues over and above deposits. All the liabilities of the Bank of 
France stand upon an equality, and all are charges on the general 
assets. That may do where there is but one bank of issue fora 


whole nation, but would not do for a country where there are 


nearly 4,000, and others can be organized ad libitum under a free 
nking law. There are to-day less than 300 places in all France 


ba 

where banking facilities are found, and all are tribu to the 
Bank of France. In Pennsylvania alone there are twice that 
number. The notes of the Bank of France are legal tenders, and 
there are no others. The limit of issues at this time is $800,000,000, 
or 4,000,000,000 francs, all redeemable in specie. The uncovered 
notes amount to about $32,800,000. 

But the Bank of France is not perfect. Before it had been in 
existence, under its present organization, fifteen years there were 
three runs of note holders which made it necessary to limit the 
amount of daily redemptions. In 1818 specie payments were sus- 
Ropes. and again in 1870, and were not resumed for seven years. 

till, for a country like France. their system operates fairly well. 
In our country it would be a total failure. The rate of interestis 
fixed in Paris without much regard, it is said, for the needs of the 
country, and the managers make money plenty or scarce. 

Thomas H. Benton tells how the philosophic Voltaire, from his 
retreat in Ferney, gave a description of the operation of the Bank 
of France by which he was made a winner without the trouble of 
playing. have a friend," said Voltaire, who is a director of 
the Bank of France, who writes to me when they are going tomake 
money plenty and make stocks rise, and then I give orders to my 
broker to sell; and he writes to me when they are going to make 
money scarce and make stocks fall, and then I write tomy broker 
to buy; and thus at a hundred leagues from Paris, and without 
moving from my chair, I make money.” 

BANKING SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 


The German system in some points resembles our own. Their 
currency consists of imperial treasury notes and bankissues. The 
former are limited in amount to, and are secured by, the gold set 
aside as the war fund. They are legal tender in private transac- 
tions, and are receivable at par at all public offices in the Empire, 
and are redeemed in coin at the imperial treasury. Of these notes 
there are out now, approximately, $30,000,000. The banking act 
of 1874 limited the right of issue to the imperial bank and thirty- 
two independent banks, with the right of the imperial bank to 
take up the issue of any bank that surrendered it, asin the English 
system. The d banks of issue do not now exceed thir- 
teen in number. ere is no limit to the possible issue of those 
banks, subject to 5 per cent on all in excess of a certain limit. 

This is the familiar elastic limit which has worked well in Ger- 
many, and was adopted to correct the supposed disadvantages of 
the rigid provisions of the English banking act. The elastic limit 
has been availed of several times by the smaller banks and by the 
Reichbank in 1881, 1882, 1883, 1886, three times in 1889, and pos- 
sibly since that time, but Iam not advised. It is believed in those 
instances to have been beneficial in mitigating the severity of 
panics. Asin France, the law gives note holders no i rien 
on assets in preference to other creditors. All share alike. The 
Imperial Bank has 240 branches throughout the Empire—less than 
half the number of banks in Pennsylvania. Theamount of uncov- 
ered notes is about $60,400,000. 

Those who ridicule our Treasury system of issue and redemp- 
tion and call it banking business seem to forget that some of 
the foreign systems they extol possess the same feature. In Can- 
ada the minister of finance redeems all Dominion notes in gold as 

ented. In Germany all imperial treasury notes are redeemed 
in gold at the imperial treasury, and in substance, if not in form, 
the same operation takes place in England and France, for the 
Bank of England and the Bank of France are quasi government 
institutions y controlled by government agencies and trans- 
act the financial business of their respective Governments. 

It is thus easily seen that while these foreign banking systems 
have specialadaptations to the conditions of the countries in which 
they are operating, and while they have certain features common 
to our own, they would not suit our country and could not be 
operated here as successfully as our banks under our demosratic- 
republican-American free banking law. 

ELASTICITY OF CURRENCY. 


But it is said in these latter days that a currency secured by 
bonds can not be elastic. It has even been said by some writers 
that elasticity is incompatible with absolute safety. If this is 
true, then we are driven to elect which we will have at the cost 
of theother. Whensuch an alternative is presented to the Ameri- 
can people, they will not be long in pronouncing their preference 
for safety. The idea, however, that safety and e'asticity are in- 
compatible qualities proceeds, in my opinion, from a misconcep- 
tion of what constitutes elasticity. This, indeed, is the very crux 
of the whole matter. The idea ot it is variously stated by different 
writers, but the substance of it, divested of unnecessary verbiage, 
is that the amount of circulation adjusts itself to the needs of 
ieri ing out when needed and coming in when the need 

as p : 

Now,it is obvious that to 
requires that they be on han 


ut out notes when the need arises 
when no need exists. The bank 
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lied when the need is less in order not to be 
great. This involves keeping 
e in the vaults at times, and unless the bank can obtain 
the notes on conditions which will enable them to keep them idle 


must be oversu 
ees when the need is 
notes idle i 


at times without too great loss, elasticity is im 
tiation is develo in the following examination of Mr. Butler, 
resident of the National Tradesman's Bank of New Haven, before 
e Banking and Currency Committee of the Fifty-third Congress, 
which I take the liberty of reading: 


Mr. Bnosrus. I desire to bring 

the real nature of the difficulty of inelasti in 
^ 8 the chief diffi 
biast paper curren e banks must be able to keep on hand 
amount than 
need is greater? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir. 
. Brosius. The portion of the currency which the banks are required 
to hold idle must not cost them too much. Under the present system you 
say it costs the too much to hold any amount of idle notes for issue 
when the need increases. 

Mr. BuTLER. That is correct. 

Mr. Bnosivs. That is the idea, is it? 

Mr. B sir 


. BUTLER. Y ^ 
Mr. BROSIUS. Then in order to have the volume of currency sufficiently 
the banks must get that currency grai y; they can not afford to 
pa; 3 it. Is that the idea? 
Ar. UTLER. They can not afford to pay very much for it. 
Mr. BRosrus. When the banks jind ia ves issue the notes, as proposed in 


possible. The sit- 


B 
^ eir capital for the bonds 
„5% ey Ah CAA nre TEA ide e tp tans the eat 

Mr. BUTLER. 'T'hat is correct. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Now, suppose the bonds of the Government were sufficiently 
abundant to be obtainable with ease, and that they paid a sufficient interest, 
80 that the banks could afford to hold in their vaults at all times a suflicient 
xp om epis de iege when tho need in —you understand me? 

Mr. BROSIUS fe: Without any loss to the bank; then the elastic- 
ity would not be inished, because the currency would be based upon 
Government bonds as security. 1 

3 ER. On the condition that the bonds carried the rate of interest 
that the bank must make on its loans, and only on that condition. 

It is thus evident that elasticity does not concern itself with the 
Source from which the notes emanate, nor the character of the 
security behind them, but only about the fact of their presence or 
absence when needed. The authority to issue notes and the in- 
centive to do so result in the act of issue. From the union of 
power and profit springselasticity. Any system of banks, whether 
national or State, which has authority to issue notes, and there is 
sufficient incentive in the profits to do so, will supply an elastic 
currency. The note in bank waiting to be used, whether it is 
issued on Government bonds or against the credit of the bank, 

s out to meet a demand and returns when the demand ceases. 
the note is not there, because the bank could not afford to keep 
itin waiting, or for any other reason, the need goes unmet, and 
the currency is inelastic because it does not adjust itself to the 
needs of business. 

The conditions of elasticity may be present in a bank without 
any circulation at allif its deposits supply all the money it can use. 
The Mechanics’ National Bank of New York, with $30,000,000 of 
deposits, needs no circulation. Thereisalways money on hand to 
meet any need that arises; and money that costs them nothing 
they can afford to hold to meet the coming need. 

So that, on reason and principle, the conclusion is irresistible 
that if the cost of carrying a circulation is not too great, and bonds 
can be pate by that will yield a rate of interest that will make 
it profitable for banks to issue notes, they will be issued to meet 
the demands of business, and we will have an elastic currency. 
But the conclusions of reason, as we would expect, are confirmed 
by experience and observation, and accordingly we find that dur- 
ing the period when the interest on bonds was high enough to 
make it P crap gd to carry sufficient circulation, there was no com- 

laint of lack of elasticity, and circulation steadily increased until 

t reached the sum of over $360,000,000 in 1882. That it subse- 

quently diminished and became somewhat less elastic was due in 
t to the fact that the channels of circulation were filled with 
vernment paper and partly to the cost of the bonds and their 
reduced interest, making it expensive to carry more circulation 
than could be used at all times. 
A CLOUD OF WITNESSES. 

In support of these views and of the general excellence'of our 
banking system, I take the liberty of reading some extracts from 
Too Topor 5 the Comptrollers of the Currency from 1880 down 

e present. 

John J. Knox, Comptroller of the Currency in the years 1880 to 
1883, inclusive, said: 

The political economists of the world regarded the resumption of specie 

; payments with so geog and so much r as im ible. No country 
ever won such an evement. They said no nation maintains at par a 
convertible currency which bas not in its ks or among its ple an equal 
amount of coin. From the date of resumption our gold holdi increased, 
coming in from abroad in payment of exports. It has been the practice for a 


long time for large sums of money to be annually drawn from the 


New York b of 


the banks in the interior for the AE arg v and shipment of 


grain and other ucts. The banks in the West and South supply the 
gun buyers with money, who pay it to the farmers, and by them it is dis- 
ursed to the country merchants. It then goes to the wholesale merchants 


in the larger cities of the interior, by whom it is deposited in the banks and 
returned again to the money centers of the East. 

No nation has ever authorized the 3 of banks under a gene 
banking law with the right to issue notes proportionate to capital, excépt 
under a restriction requiring a deposit with the government as the basis for 
the issue of such notes. Banks organized under special charters with largo 
capital might safely issue such no operly guarded. Under the Suff 
and safety-fund systems, held to be the safest and best next to the national 
bankin m, the annual losses were considerable even in New England. 
The f. e of the bank to pay its notes would throw discredit on the whole 
volume of the currency. would be better that the circulation should di- 
minish in volume than that the issue should be increased at the risk of placing 
in the hands of the poorer classes uncurrent and irredeemable circula or 
to aed tocirculation issued by unscrupulous men an opportunity to use an ex- 
cellent em of banking for bad purposes. I think as long as we have enough 
United States bonds outstanding legislation should be ped so as to con- 
tinue them in use as a basis for national-bank circulation. 


Henry W, Cannon, Comptroller in the years 1884 and 1885, said: 


There is no doubt that the national banking system has been of great value 
to this country in many ways other than the supplying of a sound and almost 
8 he rd currency. "This form of currency, which can be in. or 

imini: in accordance with the natural laws which control business, 
should be continued in preference to any other now permitted by law. Itis 
extremely doubtful whether after the experience of the last twenty years 
the people would be satisfied with a currency based on any security other 
than United States bonds. 2 

The reduction of circulation of national banks has been due, in addition to 
the call of bonds, to these causes: Small profit remaining to national banks 
on circulation; reduction in rates of interest throughont the country occa- 
sioned by the abundance of money in the financial centers; uneasinessamong 
bankers as to the outcome of the increase of silver in the Treasury, indicat- 
ing that possibly the interest on the Lene debt and some portion of the 
principal might be paid in standard silver dollars, and Government bonds 
might thereby become depreciated in foreign markets, which would affect 
their price in country. 


illiam L. Trenholm, Comptroller from 1886 to 1888, inclusive, 


said 


As long as the bonds remain the national-bank currency will continue to 

joy the confidence of the public. The national 
lendid in history as an example of financial 

very difficult cireums The Treasury will be in 

now to maintain silver coinage at par with gold. The banks hold specie 

more largely than now, and this will relieve the strain on the Treasury. 

national are the best that ever existed in this or any other country. 


Edward S. Lacey, Comptroller of the Currency from 1889 to 
1891, inclusive, said: 

The history of national banks shows that the system isnot only adapted to 
the Wege m conditions develo, by the M pee of a quarter of a 3 but 
is also suited to the wants of the inbabitan of widely separated States, liv- 
ing under varied social conditions and transacting business in 
with customs as dissimilar as climate and race differences can uce on 
this continent. It is the most extensive, complete, and su l 
system that has ever existed in any country. any other ever furnish: 
such complete security to depositors, such low rates of ‘est to borrow- 
are ana such prompt, reliable, and cheap service in the way of collections 

exchanges? Has any other ever furnished a superior circulation to the 
people, or done eae unify and harmonize the cial interests of all 
coun 
Pohe retirement of bank notes is rendering our circulation less elastic. Its 
volume should automatically expand and contract, so as to adjust itself to the 
varying requirements of business. This can be accomplished by tha re- 
demption of paper money d of diminished activity and a cor- 
responding reissue when the movement of crops and other causes make an 
b Deed necessary. Such an adjustment was facilitated by the use of 
national-bank notes, for the reason t they did not possess thé legal-tender 
quum. nor were they available for lawful money reserves by t. 
ence, when a decreased volume of business ca currency to accumulate 
in the reserve cities, national-bank notes, being unavailable for reserve, were 
presented to the Treasury of the United States for redemption. Their tem- 
porary retirement was followed by reissue, and a healthy on resulted 
when an increased circulation was demanded. The coin and poper money 
of the Government is inelastic because it possesses the legal-tender quality 
and is available for lawful money reserves. 


A. B. Hepburn, Comptroller of the Currency in 1892, said: 


The Government, in-the very nature of things, can not supply an elastic 
currency. The national ks can and have supplied this want fully and 
completely. Large 5 of the price of United States bonds, long de- 
preciation in rates of interest, and onerous taxation have made circulation 
unprofitable, and the volume has fallen from $362,889, 134, psum mid, 1882, 
to less than 000 in 1895. All solicitude as to what serve as a basis 
for circulation when Government bonds cease to exist is premature. There 
is likely to be no reduction in the near future in theamountof bonds. ‘There 
is money enough, and everybody can get it who has an equivalent value to 
give for it. rd bank in "Y part of the country can have money rr to 
it at a cost of 15 cents per thousand dollars in paper; but such bank must 
have the collaterals or of course it can not get the money. Right here is the 
trouble. The clamor for more money comes from the newer, less developed 
sections ot the country, and from people who have nothing to sell thatanyone 
wants io biy, ortheirsecurities are not satisfactory. Peoplecanalways bor- 
row on security. People with any equivalentof money can get it. The 
law ought to be Ve ote so as to allow the deposit of $1,000 in bonds as a min- 
imum. Our national banks have given our country the best currency and 
the best commercial service it has ever „and the good, solid business of 
the country can be relied upon to protect and preserve the system. 


James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Currency from 1893 to the 
present time, in his report for 1893 said: 


Aside from the recommendations I have made to relieve the banks of their 
burdens, the public good will be best subserved at this time by maring d2 
radical change in the provisions of the law. The financial situation o: é 
past months was not the result of either a lack in thé volume of currency or 
a want of elasticity in the present system of issuing it, but came from loss of 
confidence on the of the people in the solvency of the monetary institu- 


ll su 
a aatar ipn y than 


tions of the country. Itis worthy of note and of serious consideration that 
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at the very time the scarcity of the currency for business purposes was at 
its height the country's volume of currency was increasing the most Deren 
and the amount per Sapa was the largest. Under the conditions whic 
existed from May to September no system, no matter how elastic, or volume 
of currency, however large, could afford relief. i 


In his report for 1894 Comptroller Eckels said; 


The complaint made against the present system is that, lacking in elasticity 
of issue. it fails to meet as fully as it ought the varying wants of the country's 
trade. This defect must attach to every scheme for currency issued by the 
banks against a deposit of bonds, the market value of which fluetuates while 
the percentage of issue remains the same. It is safe to say that a note-issuing 
bank's best assets are its good business notes falling due and paid each day. 

It is worthy of note that this is the first intimation from any 
Comftroller that currency based upon bonds deposited could not 
be elastic. 

In his report for 1895 Comptroller Eckels said: 

It Saas t be well for Congress to make it more profitable for banks to issue 
notes. National banks would largely increase their circulation if the embar- 
rassments arising from the needless locking up of a large part of their capital 
and the lessened profit through taxation did not confront them. They cer- 
tainly would do so if the legai-tender issues of the Government were paid 
and canceled and the channel now cl by them freed for bank-note 
circulation. It has been demonstrated t issues made direct by Govern- 
ments are expensive, and under every circumstance a source of danger and 
loss to the poops interests. Noclearer proof of this could be had than that 
furnished the difficulties which we have witnessed on the part of this 
Government in its efforts to maintain the full credit of its practically limit- 
lees amount of demand obligations. 

Worthy in every way to be associated with what I have just 
read is the encomium pronounced upon our national banks by the 
late Hon. Samuel F. Miller, associate justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In his work on the Constitution, Justice 
Miller says: 

It is a matter of interest, which I can not forbear to mention here, that 
the present national-bank system, in my judgment, and in that of many 
thinking men, statesmen, and financiers, is the best that the world has ever 

seen. 

A banking system that deserves to be thus extolled can not be 
wholly bad at any point; and, as a matter of fact, our bank cur- 
rency has been subjected to tests which demonstrated its posses- 
sion of a high degree of elasticity. No system of banking could 
meet all exigencies. When nearly $100,000,000 of deposits are 
withdrawn from the banks and pocketed by the people in five 
months, as was done in 1893, no freedom of issue consistent with 
safety would supply the need. It requires more than a flood of cur- 
rency to relieve a panic. In September and October, 1890, the 
circulation was increased nearly $53,000,000, yet the New York 
banks held less than in August. It was hoarded by the people. 
In ten months from July 1, 1893, the circulation increased nearly 
$150,000,000, and then shrank in a few months $50,000,000, leaving 
the increase $100,000,000. From July 12 to October 3. 1893, nearly 
$30,000,000 was added to the bank circulation. There was an in- 
crease of $5,250,000 of bank currency from November 1 last to 
March 16 last. j ? 

In the year ending October 31, 1896, there was a net increase in 
the circulation secured by bonds of $26,329,053, and the present 
volume of cirenlation outstanding was, on October 31, 1896, 
$234,553,807. These figures show a creditable capacity in our cur- 


rency to increase and diminish according to the demands of trade, 
A MYTH. 


Having made this feeble defense of the elasticity of our bank 
currency in reply to what is urged against it, I want to say that, 
while theoretically there is such a quality as elasticity in bank 
currency, yet, in the extent of its actual effect in practice, it is a 
monumental myth. McLeod, in his great work on banking, says 
the circnlating medium of a country is the totality of its money 
and credit, that any addition to the credit currency has the same 
effect as if gold had come from the mines. The business trans- 
acted in this country calls into requisition but 2 per cent of coin 
and 6 per cent of paper money and 92 per cent of credit money. 

In the nature of things, slight variations in the amount of the 6 
per cent of our aggregate medium of exchange can not seriously 
affect ihe course of business, provided the remaining 92 per cent 
remainsunimpaired. Credit money through the agency of banks 
and clearing houses performs the function of exchange more effect- 
ively than actual money, and in proportion to the extent of its use 
the necessity for actual money diminishes. Professor Sumner, in 
his History of Banking, says: 

If a bank could get all the transactions in its hands, all the promises to 

y everybody, it would need to pay nobody. The whole would be resolved 

nto a book transaction. If all the people in a community would find them- 
selves in a snarl of debts, so that no one could move, there would be a thread 


of mutual obligation running through the whole which, if it could be found 
Zo liquidate them all, and this miracle is performed by the operations of 
e bank. 


Credit money is infinitely elastic. Business creates it, and 
when no longer needed, it goes out like an exhalation. This is 
shown by the reports of the clearing houses of the country. Mr. 
Harvey,in his work on money, likens credit to a top which gyrates 
on a small metallic point sufficient to support it as long as it spins 
rapidly, but inadequate when the rotary force is relaxed. Credit 
is the rotary force of our financial system. So long as this force 


is unimpaired the system spins merrily on, but when it fails, the 
top wabbles. 
RETIREMENT OF LEGAI-TZNDER NOTES. 


Another remedy proposed is the retirement of the legal-tender 
notes and relegating the issue and redemption of all paper money 
to the banks. To this I am unalterably opposed. Thesuggestion 
to convert $500,000,000 noninterest-bearing into an equivalent 
amount of interest-bearing debt will be repelled by the almost 
united acclaim of the American people. 

They are attached to this child of war. Some one has said that 
for sixteen years our legal tenders were redeemable in patriotism. 
That is true, and that is a good redeemer. It not only redeemed 
the legal tenders, but the Union as well. Atter that memorable 
redemption, patriotism and faith in the national honor lifted the 
legal tenders to par in gold the world over. John Sherman's 
puse of the legal tender is none too lavish, and I quite agree with 

im that a note issued by the Government redeemable in gold is 
the best currency we can adopt, at least forthe minimum amount, 
andit will be the currency of the future, not only in the United 
States but in England as well. 

The few who advocate their retirement are sincere and honest. 
but, I think, mistaken. The fact that it meets with no general 
acceptance perhaps supersedes the necessity for further discussion; 
still it may not be unprofitable to consider the claims advarced in 
its behalf. However alluring that theory may be to sanguine 
minds, I doubt if any monetary mechanic is able to make the 
working drawings for such a plan. It is not practicable, in my 
judgment it is not possible, in this country, in view of the condi- 
tions under which the undertaking would have to be carried into 
execution,for the banks to maintain gold redemption of the enor- 
mous amount of paper which would be in circulation. 

Think of the situation with a monetary stock of 8900, 000, 000 of 
gold, $600,000,000 of silver, and a thousand millions of paper, as 
might easily be under some of the many bills now pending, with 
the Government out of the banking business, whatever that means 
issuing no notes and redeeming none, keeping no gold reserve and 
exercising no control over the money of the country, the entire 
business dee g surrendered to the banks, with a ic brewing 
after a season of overtrading and inflated credit. The thought of 
such a situation appalls me, and I am surprised that it does not 
appall every member of the House. If distrust would arise and a 
season of anxiety and alarm would prevail, a condition incident 
to our highly organized and sensitive system of finance and busi- 
ness, and the paople doubted the ability of the banks to redeem 
their paper in gold, or supposing the pressure for gold for the set- 
tlement of foreign balances with price of exchange above the ship- 
ping point produced a gold stringency, what a rush there might 

upon the banks for gold redemption of notes; and who will risk 
his reputation for financial acumen and foresight by asserting that 
the banks would be equal to such an emergency? 

We must not forget that if we should adopt this ostrich method 
of getting out of sight of danger by putting our head in the sand, 
we do not relieve the main difficulty. The body of our trouble 
remains exposed. A demand for gold for export must be met 
whether the metal is in the vaults of the Treasury or those of the 
banks, and the Treasury with an accumulation of gold is a more 
suitable agency to meet such an exigency than the banks, upon 
which the draft might come with such inequality that while some 
could meet it others could not and would havetosuspend. Itmust 
be apparent to the least observing that a given amount of gold in 
a consolidated fund is more effective as a reserve than ix could 
possibly be if divided into 4,000 parcels, each bank having a share. 

John Stuart Mill argues with great force and commanding rea- 
son that there ought to be a central establishment alone required 
to pay gold, the others being at liberty to pay their notes with 
those of the central establishment. The object of this is that there 
may be one body responsible for maintaining a reserve of the 
precious metals sufficient to meet any demand that could reason. 
ably be expected to be made. This is the system of the United 
States, though it was not in existence when Mill wrote his great 
work on the principles of political economy. 

It is on the same principle that the clearing houseis able toren- 
der such effective service if not in averting at least in avoiding the 
worst consequences of bank suspensions. The demands of depos- 
itors sometimes exhaust the weaker banks and compel suspension 
of payment. If this occurs in one bank it is likely to lead to ex- 
cessive demands on other banks. Illustrations of this are found 
in the crises of 1873, 1884, 1890, and 1893. By combining, or ** pool- 
ing,” the reserves of all the banks and making a common fund all 
the weaker ones were saved by the strength of the stronger ones, 
and the panic at least mitigated. 

The suggestion that a business man having outstanding demand 
obligations would fund them or pay them off with funds in hand 
is a truism, but has no utility in this discussion, for the situations 
are too dissimilar to admit of reasoning from one to the other. 
'The so-called demand obligations of the Government are not in- 
tended to be paid. They carry no interest; they are a part of the 
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volume of our money, an annex to our circulation. Their redem 
tion is only their exchange for gold, and when exchanged they do 
not relinquish their character as money, but are equivalent to gold 
in the payment of the expenses of the Government. What busi- 
ness man having obligations out in the form of notes that are non- 
interest bearing. and can be utilized in the payment of his expenses 
as so much gold, would borrow an equivalent sum and pay inter- 
est on it to liquidate the noninterest-bearing obligation? Certainly 
no man would do so in his lucid intervals. 
bd ENDLESS CHAIN. 

Bnt, it is said, the retirement of the legal tenders is necessary to 
breal the endless chain. Under normal conditions of faith and 
contidence there would be no endless chain. For fourteen years 
there was none. But when conditions superyeno which require an 
endless chain, it will be created in one place or another as long as 
paper currency is issued redeemable in gold. If the banks redeem, 
the endless chain will draw their gold as effectually as it draws it 
from the Treasury when it is needed for export in payment of 
foreign balances. The English method of protecting reserves by 
regulating discount is not available to us. 

ENGLISH METHOD. 

Under normal conditions of trade and confidence this method 
works well where a single institution, like the Bank of England, 
contains all the reserves and by raising or lowering discounts reg- 
ulates the rate of interest throughout the country. Under that 
method thisis the sequence of events: First, unfavorable exchange; 
second, an outflow of gold; third, low reserves; fourth, increase 
of discounts; fifth, scarcity of money; sixth, fall of prices; sev- 
enth, favorable exchange and return of gold, effecting a restora- 
tion of the equilibrium. England being a creditor nation and the 
stability of her monetary standard enjoying the confidence of the 
world, thelaws of trade and exchange have theirnormal operation, 
and the results seem satisfactory. 

But such a method would utterly fail in this country under our 
free banking system because entirely unsuitable to our conditions. 
If we were to attempt to protect reserves by regulating discounts, 
there might be as many rates of discount as there are banks in the 
country, each one raising or lowering it to suit the state of its 
reserves. But to employ this futile and ineffectual method would 
require that every bank in the United States exercise unrestricted 
liberty in fixing rates of discount, as the Bank of England does, 
and this would require the overthrow of all the laws of the States 
governing the rate of interest and subject to which all discount- 
ing is done in the national banks y- 

ut if this labor of Hercules were performed, all the State laws 
repealed,and all the banks compelled to act in concert, how would 
it meet a situation such as we experienced in our recent Treasury 
difficulty? That was asituation, it must be remembered, that was 
not amenable to the normal operation of the laws of trade and 
exchange, under which unfavorable exchange tends to work its 
own eure. In the very midst of our trouble the trade balance was 
largely in our favor, yet exchange was heavily against us. A con- 
dition existed which even in England would have rendered her 
reserve-protecting method wholly abortive. The credit of our 
system of finance was shaken and confidence in the stability of our 
standard and our ability to redeem our obligations in the nioney 
in which they were contracted was impaired throughout the com- 
mercial world. 

What brought this calamity upon us I will not stop to inquire. 
The surgeon diagnosing a gunshot wound does not inquire 
wliether the gun was discharged by accident or design; that is a 
question for the district attorney. We realized what England 
realized in 1866—that the economic law which regulates the dis- 
tribution of money among nations under normal conditions is sus- 
pended in the pressure of shattered credit and confidence, and 
that in such a case the rate of discount does not control the flow 
of gold. No rate of interest will attract capital when there is a 
doubt whether the principal wil be paid. Accordingly, foreigu 
investments were withdrawn from the United States in spite of 
Monete for investment because of.the fear that we would 
abandon the gold standard. 

DEBTOR NATION. 


Being a debtor nation, it was in accordance with every reason- 
able expectation that under such circumstances our securities 
held abroad should return and turn exchange against us. Our 
annual foreign liability, outside of our trade account and unregis- 
tered in custom-houses, amounts, it is believed, to at least $300,- 


000,000. This is made up of the following items: 

Interest on a foreign indebtedness oft. 000, 000 

Expenditures of Americans traveling abroad 75, 000, 000 

Freights paid foreign shipowners .................. 36, 000, 000 
TOtAl Lr Io ae ae seca cece 311, 000, 000 


Will you stop to think how long we could supply this amount 
of gold if it, should be demanded annually, without borrowing or 
buying it? No device of banking can hold our gold against a for- 


eign balance, or absolve us from the obligation to liquidate foreign 
obligations when presented, short of a suspension of gold payments. 
Does anyone believe that a matter of such transcendent impor- 
tance to the American people as the suspension of gold payments 
can be safely left to the determination of private banking institu- 
tions, influenced as they are by the principle of enlightened selfish- 
ness? Can there be a reasonable doubt that wisdom, if not 
patriotism, demands that the Government of the United States 
should keep the control of a matter affecting the interest of every 
citizen and the honor of the country? 

It is said by some that the banks are better adapted to the regu- 
lation of our finances than the Government, and that they have 
facilities for obtaining gold that the Government does not enjoy. 
But this viéw is wholly untenable. In a crisis such as we have 
passed through, when gold had to be borrowed or bought, how 
Guld the banks obtain it? Their credit is inferior to that of the 
Government. They are, taken singly (and they are independent 
of each other), weak in influence and limited in means. But the 
Government in an exigency can command gold from the four 
corners of the globe as long as the credit of the nation is good. 

It is my firm conviction that if the obligation of gold redemp- 
tion had been on the banks exclusively in our recent experience, 
gold payments would have been suspended in the United States, 
With the reserve divided into 4,000 parcels, in the custody of 4,000 
institutions, with an export demand falling not ratably upon each 
but unequally, the bank that could not meet the draft would sus- 
pend; that would cause others to suspend, for when the strain 
was on one section the banks in another would be reluctant to 
afford relief, lest the stress reach them the next day. The result 
would be that one at a time, and most likely in rapid succession, 
the banks would refuse gold payment. 

THE BANKS ALONE CAN NOT MAINTAIN THE PARITY. 

But there is an objection of still greater gravity to which I now 
call your attention, and I ani sure you will recognize the extreme 
urgency of its claim upon your consideration. When we have 
retired the legal tenders, parted with our gold reserve, gone out 
of the banking business, restricted the Government to its legiti- 
mate functions of collecting the revenues and paying the expenses 
of the Government, having gone that far, we can not stop. One 
other step we must take under the compulsion of logic and con- 
sistency. We must eel the provision of the act of 1890 declar- 
ing it to be the established policy of the Government to maintain 
the parity of the two metals. 

t use would such a law have after the Government had re- 
linquished all control over the redemption of money, surrendered 
to the banks its agency in Pon all our money equal in pur- 
chasing power, and voluntarily abdicated its sovereignty over its 
ownmoney? It would bea word of promise to the ear to be broken 
to the popo. It would be a pledge without the power of redemp- 
tion. t power can it wield, what infiuence can it exert, to 
maintain the parity of our money and ređeem the pledges of the 
nation after it is deprived of the right to issue, control, and re- 
deem; what other possible agencies are there for maintaining the 
equality of our money? en the Government has washed its 
hands of this responsibility and turned it over to the banks, are 
they equal to the task? 

When the legal tenders are gone, the banks would necessarily 
redeem their notesin gold or silver, or both. To keep up the credit 
of their notes, issuing banks would havetoelect, asthe Government 
now does, to pay in gold. Does anyone believe they could do so? 
If money is needed to pay foreign balances, it must be obtained by 
exchanging notes for it or it must be bought in the market, and in 
that event it goes to a premium. Who knows whether the banks 
with half their reserves in silver will not redeem in white money 
instead of yellow; and if they do, the parity is gone and we are on 
a silver basis. Who can tell how soon the demand for gold at the 
counter of any bank may exceed its ability to honorthe draft, and 
in such an event silver redemption and gold suspension must ensue. 
In such an event, is any man bold enough not to tremble when he 
contemplates the disaster that must follow in its wake? 

With the volume of our money consisting of three nearly equal 
parts of gold, and silver worth half its face, and paper worth 
nothing only as it acquires value by convertibility, how is the 
equality of all that money to be maintained? Silver is now the 
equivalent of gold in purchasing power. It is held to that equiv- 
alence by the power of a people's faith in a nation'spledges. Could 
the banks of the United States hold it at that level? Wehave wit- 
nessed how at times the strongest faiths wavered and the stoutest 
hearts faltered in their belief in the power of the Government to 
maintain the parity. The overshadowing and paralyzing doubt 
of this has kept us in a boiling caldron of anxiety and alarm, to 
the disturbance of business and the confusion of our finances. 

If great alarm prevails now, when all the wealth of the United 
States is behind silver to hold it up and maintain it, so that the 
people hoard gold and greenbacks and hurry silver and silver 
paper out of their hands as speedily as possible to the embarrass- 
ment of the Government, how much more apprehensive would 
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they be with more than half the coin in the country depreciated 
50 per cent, with only the national banks behind it to maintain its 
parity? It looks to meas plain as the way to parish church that 


while we are using silver on a gold basis, with the disparity in 
value now existing, we must keep the Government in a position 
to protect it or we are in imminent peril of serious disaster at any 


e. 

Let us not deceive ourselves in this, wherever else we may go 
astray. The consequences are too grave to admit of experiment. 
The contention that the unde ing can be entered upon with 
safety is entirely fallacious, utterly illusory, as unsubstantial as 
the baseless fabric of a dream, and if I thought there was danger 
of the Government entering upon so rash a venture I would solicit, 
entreat, and pray that our hands might be stayed before we put 
them to the depreciation and degradation of the money of the 
United States and the infliction upon our people of the loss, the 
suffering, and misery that must ensue. 

REENFORCE THE RESERVE. 

This brings me to the larger and more interesting proposition 
which has for its object the reenforcement of the gold reserve by 
utilizing for that purpose the idle silver bullion in the Treasury 
vaults and the United States mints. The main point I have in 
view is to stréngthen the reserves and restore public confidence. 
It is time we had ended the stupendous folly of keeping $100,000,- 
000 worth of silver bullion in utter idleness, not available even for 


of 1890 with the gold reserve, constituting a consolidated reserve 
redemption fund to be set apart and kept separate and apart for 
the exclusive purpose of redeeming our legal-tender paper. In 
the operation of redemption the Secretary of the Treasury should 
have the option of using gold, or silver bullion at its gold value in 
the leading markets at the time the paper is presented, or to re- 

deem in silver dollars at the option of the holder. When the 
United States legal-tender notes are redeemed, they should be 
reissued as under existing law. "The Treasury notes of 1890 when 
redeemed in silver should be canceled and retired. The gold fund 
should be maintained as under existing law, and the silver portion, 
when in the judgment of the Secretary of the it requires 
reenforcement, au qc iiam pa 5 el the 8 price iy 
any surplus in the Treasury or at the option o e Secretary o 
the Treasury with Treasury notes of the same character as those 
of 1890. | 

The consideration which impels me to retire the Treasury notes 
of 1890 when redeemed in silver is twofold. First, it keeps the 
treatment of the notes in harmony with existing law, which for- 
bids any of them to be outstanding in excess of the cost of the 
silver bullion, and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom 
then held in the Treasury purchased by such notes. 

In the second place, I am of opinion that it would be better for 
our mone system if the Treasury notes of 1890 were redeemed 
and canceled. The United States legal tenders, known as the 

eenbacks, constitute as large a volume of Government paper as 
itis prudent to maintain. That amount we can X and wisely 
keep out on the principle advocated by John Stuart Mill, which, I 
think, is sound, that the minimum amount o paper money needed 
in the circulation should be supplied by the Government, leaving 
the balance of the volume to be supplied by the more elastic bank 
currency. 

Nothing would be more likely to stiffen up the public faith in 
our intention and ability to maintain Aum pei in gold or its 

uivalent as to lay $100,000,000 of silver by the side of our $100,- 

,000 of gold and pledge it all at its Age value to the redemption 
of Government paper, using one or the other at the option of the 
Secretary. If we done so three years ago, I do not believe we 
would have had any need to borrow a cent in the recent exigency. 
It would have operated in two ways: First, it would have increased 
the supply to meet any necessary demand for redemption, and it 
would have curtailed the demand, because people bringing notes 
for gold, finding they would get silver of equivalent value, would 
conclude they could do without redemption. The unmistakable 
effect would have been to check the endless-chain performance. 
The Treasury has been crippled for lack of the kind of money it 
could use for redemption Purposes, n it had an abundance of 
value in the next vault. J. Lawrence Laughlin says: It is like 
anarmy with guns but not sufficient ammunition of the right size; 
plenty of cartridges, but not of the right caliber; they won't fit the 
We have an arsenal pretty well filled, but not available. 
Ene hundred million dollars silver bullion made available for 
redemption would enable the Treasury to do vastly more work 
without buying gold. We should not have so much useless am- 
munition. The Tresty should be in ition to defend itself 
with the silver it has at its gold value. is large accession to our 
reserve would tend to dispel the fear that is lurking in many 
quarters that 3 of our poe money will sooner or later 
be redeemed in silver dollars. addition to that, it would 


ive additional credit to the dreamy notes lacing their full 
ks them an 1205 


value in bullion behind make it available for their 
redemption at its gold value. 

No one can say that this use of the bullion is a d dation of 

the white metal. It is directly the reverse. That bullion is in the 


mud now; it can get no lower. It is dishonored and cast down. 
It is not even permitted to be useful. This will lift it up toward 
its lost estate and give it the rank and dignity of money. It will 
be as suitable for export as gold, and, being used at its gold value, 
no one can suffer injustice. The danger of loss b$*a fall in price 
before it reached its destination abroad presents no practical difü- 
ip for putting silver to use will be more likely to sustain the 
market than to depress it, and the holder would be more likely to 
make than lose. 

Lesley C. Probyn, in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
of London, says that in the United States the large stock of silver 
held is absolutely useless in maintaining the parity of that metal 
with gold. He says our currency would be in much sounder con- 
dition if the entire holdings of silver were converted into gold. 
‘We are living in a fool's paradise," says this Writer, and the 
liability on account of the currency is concealed by the creation 
of a fictitious asset in the form of the difference between the nomi- 
nal and real value of the silver held in the Treasury.” It will be 
remembered that Secretary Windom, in his annual report for the 
year 1889, recommended the issue of notes against de- 
posits of silver bullion and the redemption of the notes in bullion 
at its market value. In his own words, the proposition was: 

Issue notes de v 
of meth eng hene 9 ä 9 T po 
bullion as will equal in value, at the date of presen 
dollars exp: on the face 
b option of the Government, or in silver dollars at the option of the 


But I would apply the same mode of redemption to all legal- 
tender paper, otherwise we might discredit one portion of our 
money. While we are maintaining the EY of all our money, 
like kinds of paper should be treated in like manner. The Win- 
dom idea met with quite general acceptance, and accordingly it 
was embodied in a bill and introduced in the Fifty-first Con. i 
It was reported favorably by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, and the House. In the Senate it was con- 
verted into a free-coinage bill, and in the conference committee it 
underwent another transformation and came out the act of 1890. 

Mr. Windom, in his „says the advan of retaining the 
option to redeem in gold are threefold: First, it would give addi- 
ges RO dre, 3 prevent 5 
an eposit o ver for ive purposes; third, it would 
afford a convenient method of ing c when the weight of 
silver bars does not correspond with the amount of the notes. In 
the course of his argument Mr. Windom brought into distinct 
view the inexpediency of piling up in the vaults of the Treas 
a large quantity of silver ion which could not be made ayail- 
able for the redemption of the very notes which were based upon 
it. Singularly enough, that is the precise situation we are in at 
this time, and it was to improve that situation that I introduced 
the bill I am advocating. 

At the risk of being tedious, I will reproduce some of the ad- 
van of the measure which were presented by Mr. Windom, 
as far as applicable to our present situation. 


MR, WINDOM'S PROPOSITIONS. 


(1) It would give usa paper currency not subject to undue or arbitrary 

tion or contraction, nor to fluctuating values, but based, dollar for dollar, 

on bullion at its market price; and having behind it the pledge of the Gov- 

ernment to maintain its value at par, it would be as good as gold, and would 

remain in circulation, as there could be no motive for redemption 
for the purposes of ordinary business transactions. 

(2) By the utilization of silver in A market would be prensa for 
the surplus product. This would tend to aby get of its value, 
until a point would be reached where we with safety open our mints 
to the free coinage of silver. 

(3) The volume of absolutely sound and perfectly convenient currency 
thus introduced into the channels of trade would also relieve gold of apars 
of the work which it would otherwise be uired to perform. Both of the 
causes last mentioned, it is confidently believed, would tend to reduce the 
difference in value between the two metals and restore the equilibrium so 
much desired. It would fu a perfectly sound currency to take the 

lace of retired national-bank notes, and thus prevent the contraction feared 


rom that source. 
ibility of loss to the holders of these notes, be- 


(4) There would be no pos 
cause in addition to their face value in bullion they would have behind 


them the pledged faith of the Government to redeem them in gold, or its 
equivalent in silver bullion. 

The force of these propositions must be admitted, and it is Giffi- 
ouit to discover countervailing reasons sufficient to overthrow 

em. 

In considering the necessity for strengthening the gold reserve 
by the use of our available silver bullion, it mustnot be forgotten 
that when the $100,000,000 limit was adopted we had but about 
$340,000,000 of legal tenders to be covered, whereas now we haye 
nearly $500,000,000, to say nothing of the silver certificates and 
bank-note currency. That we need a larger réserve for the work 
it has to do, I think is too obvious to to be argued. 
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Indeed, every consideration that occurs to me bearing upon the 


application of curative measures to the present situation, with a 
Mew to allaying the anxiety, alarm, and distrust which has so long 
existed, and of reassuring the public mind and restoring that con- 
fidence so necessary to bring normal conditions to the help of our 
monetary system, unites in commending and urging upon the at- 
tention of this committee of Congress and of the country, not only 
the suitableness of this measure to the existing situation, but as 
the most promising form of remedial legislation now possible, 
FIVE POINTS OF CURRENCY CALVINISM. 

These reflections I submit with the hope that they may admonish 
us against the error of precipitancy. In legislating upon banking 
and currency we must not fall into the error of supposing that the 
Treasury difficulties of the last three years are due to defects in 
our national banking system. They had their origin in quite other 
and different causes, and the note-issuing function of our national 
banks had no more to do with them than the Turkish massacre 
of Armenian Christians. This is the last subject in the world for 
experimental legislation. Let the defect clearly appear before we 
undertake to correct it. Let us make sure that in mending we do 
not mar our system. Let us hold fast to the five points of cur- 
rency Calvinism—uniformity, safety, convertibility, elasticity, and 
sufficiency. While these tenets constitute the standard of our 
faith and practice we can enjoy the complete and final assurance 
that in banking and currency at least we are orthodox. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN MURRAY MITCHELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R.379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of 


the United States. 

Mr. MITCHELL said: 

* Mr. CHAInMAN: Our Democratic friends who have a leaning 
toward free trade are pleased to characterize our attempts to raise 
revenue as measures increasing taxation, and to blame us for tax- 
ing the people more than they are taxed under the present Wilson 
bill, claiming that when the M peopte are situated as they have been 
since the Wilson bill was p poverty stricken "—we ought 
not to increase their taxation. 

I have always found in my arguments with free traders that 
they omit one very important factor in their arguments and con- 
clusions, namely: It costs money to run a government. The 
whole tenor of free-trade arguments which I have heard from the 
advocates of the free-trade theory, both on the floor of the House 
and by those who are not members of the House, has been on this 
basis. Thecostof running the Government is practically omitted. 

To-day we are confronted with the fact that the United States 
Government, a great corporation, is spending more money than it 
earns, forits receipts must belooked upon as the revenue or earn- 
ings of all other corporations. Even our free-trade opponents 

admit that if a corporation T NE more money than it 
makes, it will ultimately become pt, and in the meantime 
its credit will be constantly impaired. i 

This Government is by no means t, but its credit was 
decidedly impaired, as shown by the peony of 1892 and 1893. The 
silver men have taken advantage of this impaired credit to ad- 
vance their theories that the Government was suffering from the 
gold standard, claiming that bonds had to be issued in order to 
maintain the gold reserve in the Treasury. 

These bonds were issued as mortgages are given and paper issued 
for loans by business men or corporations when they find that 
they have spent their surplus and can not continue in business 
unless they have more money. Unfortunately, when the Govern- 
ment borrows money, it must, under our laws, borrow it for along 
term of years instead of for a short term. A business house, under 
the same circumstances, ordinarily issues three or four months 
paper from time to time as they need more money, and retires 
this paper when their revenues warrant it. The President of the 
United States had no such authority, and he was therefore com- 
pelled to issue long-term bonds. 

We are confronted with a deficit in our Treasury, and it is the 
duty of Congress, as it would be the duty of a board of directors, 
to devisesome ways and means of stopping the deficiency and put- 
ting the country on a sound basis of having more income than its 
expenses, or to immediately reduce our expenditures below the 
requirements of the country. 


As far asI have been personally able to judge, we have cer- 
tainly had in our Speaker of the Fifty-fourth Congress and in our 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee two most able men, 
who have done their utmost to keep down to the lowest possible 
limit the expenses of this Government. 

.No one can doubt this who is acquainted with the numerous 
bills of the Fifty-fourth Congress which would have called for 
the appropriation of large sums of money. Most of these bills 
were never heard of on the floor of the House. Had they been, 
many of them would certainly have been carried, and our defi- 
ciency would have been by that much the greater. The question, 
therefore, of in ing our revenues is absolutely vital and essen- 
tial to the maintenance of the credit of the Government and to 
enable it to attend to its business properly. How, then, are we to 
E Poir e Republi has bee! li 

e policy of the Republican party naprotective policy. 
The people have placed the Republican party in power In the 
executive branch and in the House of Representatives, and the 
a conclusion is, therefore, that the majority of the pue 

ieve in the aang which have been enunciated in the 

publican platform. e naturally, therefore, believe we have the 
indorsement of the people in our views, and that the majority of 
the pe believe that protection is for the interest of the people 
of the United States. Conservative protection incidentally and 
naturally raises revenue, and revenue is what we want. 

It has been charged that the revenue placed on many articles by 
our Ways and Means Committee is too great. I have received 
communications from many people who claim they are too great 
in many instances, many from my own district. I referred all 
these matters to the committee, and discussed them at length and 
on numerous occasions with its different members. They have 
carefully considered them, and have proved their freedom from 
bias by amending the bill as requ: by my constituents in at 
least five cases. In the other cases their arguments seemed 
stronger than my own people's ents, and they declined, 
after careful consideration, to e the amendments desired. 
They showed in every instance the greatest familiarity with each 
subject discussed, and had really expert knowl of it. I be- 
lieve when you have selected an intelligent, conscientious physi- 
cian, who has carefully considered and diagnosed your case for 
many months, that it is better to follow his advice, even if his 
remedies may be a little disagreeable and even painful to certain 
portions of your anatomy. 

I feel the same way about our Ways and Means Committee, for 
they have been carefully selected, are certainly most able men, 
and have devoted themselves to this subject with tireless and unre- 
Lise ees for many months, and I therefore believe it safer to 
trust their judgment as to what is for the best interest of the 
country at than to be influenced by the personal bins of cer- 
tain people whose particular interest may be somewhat injured 
by this bill. 

It is perfectly natural that people should dislike to pay out 
money and to be taxed, and therefore the free traders have a very 
enticing argument, which would naturally appeal to the thought- 
less, namely: ‘‘ Follow us, and we will lessen your taxation—lessen 
the amount of money you have to pay out.” If it cost nothing 
to live, the poorest man could grow rich. 

That the protection of our own industries is advisable seems tome 
to be warranted by every page of history. England built herself 
up by a system of protection and subsidies. She controls the seas 
to-day with her merchant marine byasystem of protection through 
subsidies, all of which costs the English Government money, all of 
which increased British taxation, all of which has resulted in mak-- 
ing England to-day the greatest maritime power and the richest 
nation of the world. These subsidies have been increased year by 

. In 1870 the postal subsidies alone amounted to $18,000,000, 
and since 1892 have been $24,000,000 annually. Of this 824, 000, 000, 
about two-fifths is paid to control the vast commerce between the 
United States and Great Britain. Besides these postal subsidies 
by the Empire, the colonies, the Dominion and Australasian 
islands, are all giving considerable sums in the way of subsidies. 
Again, there are naval subsidies. All the officers and men on the 
great steamers that are accepted as cruisers and transports are 
carried on the rolls of the royal marine and each receives small 
pay; but the te is a sum, over 80,000 sailors and 
officers being ed in this way to the effective force of the British 
navy. If we are to learn by her experience, let us continue to pro- 
tect as she did until we have the ships—the power and the wealth 
in our hands. We, too, can then defy competition. 
The vast development of industries in our own country shows 
what protection has done for us. We have to-day the very finest 
steel rails made in this country at $18 a ton, whereas a generation 
agoiron rails cost $126 aton. When Thomas Jefferson established 
the first.nail factory near Monticello, nails were sold at 25 cents a 
pound. The duty on nails has from 90 to 105 per cent, and 
nails are now ing at $1.80 per hundred pounds. Little more 
than a generation ago the best prints made in America sold at 12 
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cents a yard, English prints at double that price, whilst the finer 
cotton and woolen goods for women’s wear, which were all im- 
ported, sold for from 30 to 50 cents per yard. The duty on these 
articles since the Republican tariff policy was first adopted has 
been from 60 to 110 Pee cent, and now American prints as good as 
any in the world sell for 8 cents, and the finer goods, all American- 
made, at from 12 to 20 cents. We have the best and cheapest 
shoes in the world. We have to-day every class of goods neces- 
sary to be worn for the comfort of our citizens manufactured in 
this country, and the workingman can buy as good a suit of 
clothes here to-day of domestic goods as the English laborer can 
in England of English domestic goods. It is entirely true that 
those who wish to wear English broadcloth or French silks must 
pay a higher price than they would under free trade, and they 
should pay this additional price. 

A great cry has been made by the opponents of this bill of the 
tax placed by it on the Messe erate breakfast table. Let us 
consider this a few minutes. the first place, the American 
workingman is paid better wages by virtue of the protective tar- 
iff, which has diversified his employment and enabled him to do 
something more than mere grain, cattle, or hog raising. If the 
whole American people were nothing but agriculturists, the com- 
petiti n between them would be so great that the value of their 
products would be reduced to the smallest ible figure. 

I think it was stated on the floor of the House that only 7 per 
cent of the capital invested in this country is now invested in 
agricultural pursuits. So much the better for that 7 per cent, as 
they have the other 93 per cent working at other industries and 
fed by the 7 per cent. that 7 per cent complain that times are 
hard, how much worse they would be if the other 93 per cent 
were all in the same pursuit with them as competitors instead of 
being consumers. The competition for their products being great, 
the price is naturally greater than it would be if everyone was a 
farmer. 

In the same way the competition among the various manufac- 
turing industries makes a smaller number of men who can be 
employed in any one of these industries. The supply of labor 
being reduced in each branch by the diversity of employment, 
there are fewer laborers in each particular line than there other- 
wise would be, and the price of labor is naturally increased. 

That American wages are higher than wages of other countries 
has been proven by the very intelligent work of the Commissioner 
of Labor, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright. He shows that the aver- 
age rate of wages paid to the English bk Fetes, cnet is about 60 per 
cent of that paid to the workingmen in the Northern American 
States, while in continental Europe the wages are about 40 per 
cent of the amount paid the American laborer. 

Starting, therefore, with our American workingmen being cer- 
tainly better paid than they would be were they all farmers, and 
with the admitted fact—no matter what the reason—that they are 
being better paid than the workingmen of other nations, we come 
to the tax on their breakfast tables. 

There is still a large amount of lumber in the United States, 
and an abundance certainly to make breakfast tables for all the 
people in this country. There is, therefore, no tax on that. 

is tablecloth he can buy from any one of a vast number of 
manufacturers in this country competing with each other for 
trade. 

His cooking ware and kitchen utensils, his glass and crockery, 
are purchasable from domestic manufacturers of the same who 
are in like competition with each other. 

His beef, wheat, pork, ham, beans, butter, and cheese are all 
purchased by him from producers in their tive lines and 
from various market s' which are in lively competition with 
each other. As no one prefers to import stale milk and old eggs 
when he can get fresh milk and eggs at home, these articles of the 
breakfast table pay no tax. ; : 

His clothes and his family's gong (unless he wishes the ex- 
travagance of broadcloth and silks of foreign make) he can get 
from domestic manufacturers paying no tax. In spite of all the 
trouble trusts have caused our political bodies, there is not a sin- 
gle article of manufacture that I know of to-day which is not 
cheaper than it was years ago, and which is not being steadily 
reduced in price by reason of home competition and the ingenuity 
of the American people in devising more economical means of 
producing these articles, so as to meet not only foreign but home 
competition, and so undersell their rivals in trade abroad and at 
home. 

Even the hens have been deprived of their favorite pastime of 
hatching eggs by the invention of the incubators. These would 
not have been introduced had it not been found to be econom- 
ical and to enable the farmer to ultimately have more hens, and 
consequently more eggs. This is a simple illustration, but the 
same principle applies to every branch of trade. We find the 
farmer using improved machinery for the gathering of his grain, 
and one man doing the work of several score, with much less labor 
to himself and better wages. The appliances used by him are 


manufactured, by virtue of the protective tariff and the skill of 
American inventors, in our own country, and give employment 
to thousands of men in this line alone. 

These laborers in the machine shops buy the farmer's products 
and buy their clothes from the manufacturers of domestic goods, 
who, in their turn, employ thousands of men in their line, and 
these men all buy the farmer's products. And so on around the 
circuit, a circuit making a complete nation, self-supporting and 
independent. Each branch of industry helps the other, and all 
tend to a homogeneous entity. With this protection to our people 
and industries, we also naturally get from our imports a vast sum 
for our Governfnent expenses, and we get this income from those 

ple who must have imported goods, and who would not have 
them unless kind could afford to pay for them. 

These so-called tax burdens fall, therefore, not on the poor, but 
on the well-to-do and the rich, and tend to benefit the poor, not 
only because they do not have to pay this tax, but because this 
very tax encourages domestic manufacture and domestic devel- 
opment, thus giving employment in every line of manufacture to 
many thousands of our citizens. As are not manufactured 
unless thereis a market for them, the natural result is that every 
dollar's worth made in this country is a dollar kept here instead 
of going to a foreign manufacturer. 

In conclusion, I most mocorog hope that this bill, when it shall 
have finally passed, will be sufficiently conservative to remain a 
fixed law for a long time to come. e need protection; we need 
revenue; we also need stability, confidence, and peace; with these 
assured, our country has nothing to fear. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON; PET EE: J;:-OTEY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 26, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States. . 

Mr. OTEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

After the word“ namely.“ line 9, on page 1, insert: 

“ Provided, That on and after July 1, „there shall be paid to every ex- 
porter of cultural products an export bounty of 10 per cent on the market 
value of said products at the portof shipment on the day of clearance, and 
to this bounty shall be added I per cent on said market value when said prod- 
ucts are shi in American-built, American-manned, and American-owned 
vessels, sailing under the American flag. 

"SEC. 2. That to meet the payment of said bounty the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause-to be engraved export certificates in multiples of a dol- 
lar, of convenient size for circulation, and issue the same in payment to said 
exporters, all fractions less than a dollar to be paid in coin; and the said ex- 
Lem certificates shall be payable on demand in the lawful money of the 

nited States and shall be receivable for all Government dues, including 
duties on imports, at their face value, and when so received may be paid out 

in in the ordinary transaction of the Government, but when redeemed 
shall be canceled. 

* SEC. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as, in his opinion, are necessary to carry out the above 
provisions. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. OTEY. Mr. Chairman, the export price of a commodit 
regulates the home market. The price of wheat in Chicago will 
be the export price per bushel less the freight charges to New 
York. So it will be at the country mill less the cost of landing 
the same wheat at the port of exportation. So the price of the 
467,000,000 bushels of wheat produced in 1896 was regulated by 
the export price of the 126.000, 000 exported. 

This amendment is no new idea. It is a well-known method of 
encouraging and protecting agricultural products. It was in oper- 
ation one hun years in England. It is now in operation on 
sugar in nearly all Euro countries, and on flour in France and 
Austria-Hungary, and in the United States will be, by way of 
drawbacks, in this very tariff bill. John C. Calhoun advocated 
it; Alexander Hamilton advocated it; and the farmer will be in 
fact paying a bounty to the manufacturer by the operation of 
this protective tariff bill. 

Germany, France, Austria, and Russia pay out millions an- 
nually in export bonnties, and the United States is the only pro- 
Lp nation in the world that lays duties at the expense of 
agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not more taxes and less money, but more 
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money and less taxes that the people want. It is not more ag- 
grandizement of the rich, but less oppression to the poor that the 
country needs. It is not protection to classes already burdened 
with wealth, but the removal of restrictions on the masses that is 
the crying demand. It is not additional favors to manufacturers 
in the shape of a double profit, but the removal of double losses on 
those who receive no favors. It is not class legislation that the 
people expect, but equal rights for all and special privileges to 
none. And yet these things are exactly what this bill provides. 
It is not so much the want of revenue which is adding to our 
national distress, but the extravagant and wasteful expenditure 
of the people’s money, filched from them under the guise of main- 
taining the public credit and economically administering the 
affairs of the Government. 

It is the farmer of the country who receives no consideration in 
this bill. He sees that you have thrown a tub to the whale in 

lacing a duty on some farm products, but observes that you 
Rouble the price on articles which he has to buy. He knows that 
he is the real producer of the wealth of the country, and objects 
to paying 45 per cent additional for harness when the hides in 
, the world are turned loose to come in free and compete with 
those which he produces. He does not ask for a duty on straw 
and cabbage, which you have so generously (?) accorded him, and 
at the same time invite a clean sweep of his profits on broom corn 
by passing itthrough the custom-housefree. Your generosity (?) 
does not cease here, for the fruit of the foreign hen is made dutia- 
ble, and the foreign bee is at liberty to furnish wax free. He 
sees cropping out on his land manganese, bauxite, plumbago, 
gypsum, and running from his trees tar and pitch and turpen- 
tine; his forests abounding with logs, firewood, and hop poles, all 
of which are admitted from other lands free, and he wonders 
how this will help him. He sees thousands of other things on the 
free list, and all paraded as being in the interest of the farmer, 
me Mis eed since ice is among them, why it was that water was 

tou 

Whyitisthat you place from 100 to 300 per cent tax on the 
fish, which is the food of the laboring man, and yet the very things 
which must come in competition with his labor are admitted free. 

Mr. Chairman, this discussion has directed the attention of the 
women of this great Republic to the iniquities of the bill. No 
longer will they partake of the love of the beautiful sae by 

ying heavy duty. At random turn to any page of the and 

t strikes at woman. 

They will not forget it, Stuffed birds, which are admitted free 
to adorn the palaces of princes, are, when used on hats and bon- 
nets, subjected to a heavy tax. Feathers and flowers for their hats 
and bonnets must cost them double, and a tax of from $2 to $7 per 
dozen is added to these bonnets and hats, and still, in addition, a 
percentage on their value. 

All along the line of dress goods and millinery does the exorbi- 
tant tax ratecontinue. Their china and crockery ware must have 
two-thirds of its value added to the cost and earthenware and 
stoneware fully one-fourth addition. Camphor, so much used in 
every household, is taxed 4 cents per pound; unbleached cotton 
cloth, from 1 to 8 cents per square yard, with an additional tax of 
20 per cent on its value. How will the ladies like this? Hand- 
kerchiefs,not hemmed, are about doubled in price,and needles 
are taxed $1 per thousand, plus one-third of their value. 

Even the old grandmother's knitting needles are taxed 25 per 
cent, and grandmothers know what this means. Plushes and vel- 
vets, cordings, not bleached or dyed, are taxed 10 cents per square 
yard; if bleached, 12 cents per square yard plus one-fifth per cent 
of its value. Chenille curtains and table covers of cotton aretaxed 
55 percent. Stockings, hose, and half hose, one-third more per 
dozen than invoice price plus 15 per cent on value. Shirts and 
drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suits, underwear, 
and corset covers are taxed from $1.50 to $1.75 per dozen and 40 per 
cent additional on their value. Bandings, belting, binding, bone 
casing, braids, cords, garters, gorings, ribbons, tapes, tubing, webs 
or webbing, made of cotton, not embroidered, and cotton ask 
are all taxed 40 per cent. In other words, if a lady could get rib- 
bons before entering the custom-house for $1 a bolt, she would 
have to pay $1.40 before she could get it out. 

And this is not all that may interest the ladies. They want nice 
floor matting, and they have gotten it at 10 to 12 cents a yard. 
This bill taxes that quant 8 cents a yard; if valued at over 10 
cents a yard it is taxed 10 cents a yard. In other words, 10-cent 
matting will cost under this bill 18 cents, and 12-cent matting will 
cost 22 cents. 

Then look at carpets. Suppose on arrival here the price was 30 
cents; 164 cents are added by way of tax before it leaves the cus- 
tom-house. If 31-cent carpet, 244 cents are added. 

Now, bear in mind that all the articles referred to or to which 
I shall refer will cost largely in excess of the figures I name, as I 
give the figures at which the goods stand when in the hands of 
the importer. So his profit, the jobber's profit, and the retailer's 
profit all have to be addaa. 


But it is said this occurs no matter if the tariff duty is lower. 
But profit is added by percentage, and if 25 per cent is added by 
the importer it is easy to observe that if goods stand the importer 
at $1 the ladies pay 25 cents profit, but if it stands him $% they 
— cents profit. 

dies are interested also in laces for window curtains, tidies, 
illow shams, napkins, bed sets, edgings, insertings, galloons, 
ouncings, handkerchiefs made in part of lace, nets, nettings, veil- 
ings, etamies, trimmings, neck ings, tuckings, flutings, quill- 
ings, if embroidered in any way, composed of flax, hemp, or other 
vegetablefiber. Allaretaxed two-thirds of theinvoice price at the 
custom-house. In other words, any of the said goods imported at 
a value of $1 is taxed 66 cents. If a lady buys it, she pays the 66 
cents tax, of course. Plain handkerchiefs, not hemmed, are taxed 
50 cents for every dollar's worth. Clothsand knit fabrics, not val- 
ued at more than 30 cents per pound, and not otherwise taxed in the 
bill, are taxed three times as much as a pound of unwashed wool is 
taxed. This would tax these articles over 100 per cent. Blankets 
and flannel underwear, if valued at 30 cents per pound and up to 
50 cents per pound, must pay a duty the same as 13 pounds of wool 
of the first class plus 5 cents a pound, with still an additional tax 
of 15 per cent on its value. A pound of wool pays a duty of 11 
cents, so the tax in this case would be 26 cents. 

On women's dress goods, coat trimmings, Italian cloth, valued 
at not exceeding 15 cents per square yard, there is a tax of 2 cents 
per square yard, and so on; if valued at 221 cents per square yard 
the tax is 5 cents ra square yard. 

On women’s and children's dress goods, linings, etc., the oppres- 
sion continues, and we find a tax of 11 cents per square yard when 
composed in part of wool. 

So, too, with shawls and wearing apparel, and plush and pile 
fabrics part wool, worsted, hair of camel, goat, etc., Es ee 
work goes on, and the women must pay a duty on these g „if 
they want them, equal to four and one-half times the duty on 1 
pound of wool, but can not stop then till 60 per cent on the value 
additional is extorted. Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, 
and other outside garments for ladies, part wool or camel’s hair. 
or goat, etc., four and one-half times the duty on a pound of woo. 
and 60 per cent of the value of the article besides. 

And then look at carpets. Treble ingrain, three-ply, all-chain 
venetian, valued, say, at 19 cents per square yard, these are taxed 
about 8 cents per yard; druggets, of 22 cents value, taxed 10 cents 
per yard; mats and rugs, screens, hassocks, bedsides, 40 per cent 
tax. They do not stop here; still adding burdens to our women. 

Beads of all kinds are taxed 35 per cent, and trimmings and orna- 
ments, such as jet trimmings and bead trimmings. are taxed 50 
percent. Mr. Chairman, not only do you tax braids, plaits, willow 
sheets or squares com d of straw, chip, grass, willow, or osier, 
for making hats and hoods 20 per cent, but you then proceed to 
tax hats, hoods, and bonnets $3 per dozen, plus 20 per cent; or ifa 
hat cost 50 cents, you tax it 35 cents, and leave it to the importer, 
jobber, and retailer to add some 50 per cent additional to the price 
before it reaches the man or woman for wear. Buttons: One-half 
cent, 1 cent, 13 cent per line per gross, but on none less than 50 
per cent additional to the import dm 

You are still persecuting the ladies, and we find fans, 50 per 
cent; hair for braid, 20 pe cent; ladies’ shoes, $3 per dozen and 
upward; plain pins, safety, hat, bonnet, and shawl pins, 35 per 
cent taxation; parasol frames, 65 cents per dozen and 20 per cent 
additional on value; feathers and down of all kinds, not dressed, 
15 per cent; but when dressed, including birds for millinery pur- 
poses and such as ornaments, artificial fruits, grain, leaves, and 
flowers, a tax of 50 per cent is laid. Even you tax the tooth 
brushes and hair brushes 50 per cent. 

A 32-inch black serge cotton warp costs in England to-day 15} 
cents per yard, and here, after paying freight and duty, it costs 
224 cents per yard. Under this bill it will cost 30 cents per yard, 
or 7} cents more. 

A 27-inch cotton warp drap d'été costs there 17} cents per yard; 
here, 25$ cents; and under this bill 35,4, cents, or 9$ cents more 

r yard. 

A 27-inch black sicilian costs there 151 cents per yard; here, 23$ 
cents; and under this bill, 34 cents, or 10$ cents more per yard. 

A 36-inch black orleans costs there 9} cents; here, 14$ cents; 
under this bill, 207% cents, an increase of 6j; cents per yard. 

A 38-inch black pure mohair costs there 18} cents; here, 27% 
cents; pue under this benign measure, 361 cents, or 8} cents more 
per yard. 

A wool and cotton cloth costing 24 cents there is 33} cents here, 
but by way of favoring the ladies, it is 674 cents under this bill, 
or 844 cents more ge yard, or over 100 per cent. 

All worsted cloth costing 50 cents there, 70 cents here, is, under 
this bill, $1.30 per yard, or an increase of 60 cents per yard. 

Corduroy weighing 6 ounces per square yard, valued at 40 cents, 
is taxed under this new departure 28 cents per yard. 

Verily you would make of the mothers, wives, daughters, and 
sweethearts ** hewers of wood and drawers of water," all for the 
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sake of protecting the wealthy manufacturers, who can no longer 
plead infancy. : , 

Mr. Chairman, I have not attempted to go through this billin any 
regular order. But, sir, it must be apparent to even those who 
have nursed it with that care that they would have bestowed on 
one of their own children that er have ignored the farmer, 
laborer, and the good housewife, and that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the people will rise up and rid themselves of the in- 
iquity, 5 the fraud which you will fasten on them by 


means of : 
Your mor isin power. It haspromised prosperity. You pro- 
je to bring it about by taxing 3 the farmer buys and 
owering the price of all he sells. Lou meet him on the very 
threshold of your Administration with taxation before him, taxa- 
tion behind him, taxation below him, taxation above him, taxation 
to the right of him, taxation to the left of him. For what? Not 
for the support of the Government; not to maintain the national 
credit. It is for the purpose of fostering trusts and sustaining 
extravagant and largely useless expenditures of public money, 
nine-tenths of which go to the more favored manufacturing States. 

Look at the work of the last Congress. Does anybody really 
believe that it was an economical expenditure of money to appro- 
priate for the District of Columbia $12,000,000; for fortifications, 
$17,000,000; for Indians, $15,000,000; for pensions, $282,000,000, and 
for rivers and harbors, $12,000,000? 

And while the Republicans were offering amendments striking 
out an appropriation of $130,000 for seed for the farmer on the 
score of economy, how great was the grea a e a gnat and swal- 
lowiug a camel when we see annually the following economy e 
manifested in order that the privileged classes might live on the 
sweat of others’ faces, to wit: 


that high taxes do not encourage enterprise and prosperity, and 
it is not too late to direct attention to the fact that the ens 
rate of taxation carried by this bill means less money in circula- 
tion, monumental riches for the few favored ones, and more pinch- 
ing poverty for the many. It means princes by the hundred and 
papers by the million. It means strikes, lockouts, half time for 
oe 5 means lower prices and harder times for the masses of 

e people. 

Excess of revenue, if this bill should obtain it, will be worse 
than a deficit, and under existing conditions it is more dangerous, 
because for every dollar of revenue in excess of necessary expenses 
there must be contraction of the circulating medium to that 
extent, and no calamity that could befall the country could be 
greater than a further contraction of thecurrency. It would but 
add. to the epidemic of assignments, failures, bankruptcy, and 
A which have characterized this country since the act 
0 ^ 

Mr. Chairman, Iam not in favor of free trade. Iam not in favor 
of a tariff for protection. I am not in favor of bounties per se. 
am in favor of a tariff for revenue. I favor raising enough money 
by a tax on imports limited to the expenses of the Government 
economically administered. I would have no internal revenue 
from any source except from whisky and incomes, both of which 
are luxuries, both of which can afford to pay atax, both of which, 
when produced in too great an excess and in the hands of bad men, 
may be used to the detriment of the public interest. 

Chairman, I said I am not in favor of bounties per se, and I 
am 1 to paternalism, which is taking hold of ; avenue 
of e of this country except the ing industry. I am op- 
posed to it, Whether it be in the shape of millions annually paid out 
to pensioners who never drew a sword or heard a gun, or whether 
by the insidious means known as retirement of officers, military 


For pay for retired army officers and men......... $1,897, 555. 12 and civil, on good 3 : 
x r3 I l pay to do nothing; whether by the drawbacks in 
For pay for retired navy oft . r: 947,043.60 | Bigh tart bills, or by largo and wasteful appropriations for rivers 
^ ded ; on fortifications 
For pay for retired mar ines. 78, 634.00 | and the hundreds of items in appropriation bills, all for the pur- 
= pose of taking this or tha eee ee eee 
Aer 8 2, 895, 084. 54 and protecting wing of our great Republic. 


To perpetrate such outrages, the producer must suffer. The 
farmer must suffer. To consummate such iniquity, the farmer 
must be taxed on everything he uses on the farm. goes to his 
blacksmith shop, and the anyil is taxed 2 cents per pound; the 
hammer and sledges,1i cents per pound; bolts and hinges, the 
same. He looks over his farm and sees that his cast-iron pipe is 
taxed 1 cent per pound; cast-iron vessels, stove plate, andirons, 
eight-tenths cent per pound. He picks up chains, trace chains, 
never laden with less than 50 per cent of their value in taxes, and 

ing from 14 to 3} cents per pound. Pocketknives are taxe 
from 40 to 50 per cent, and razors about the same; scissors, 75 
cents per dozen and 20 per cent additional; table and cook knives, 
from 16 cents each down to 1} cents and 15 per cent on value 
added, and cutlery in no case less than 45 per cent; and the farmer, 
not the manufacturer, pays this tax. 

'The mechanic notices he is not overlooked, and he sees that 
files pay tribute of 40 per cent, crosscut saws 8 to 10 cents per 
linear foot, handsaws 40 per cent, and gne $1.75 per ton. 
The hammer, adz, ax, hatchet, broadax, drawing knife, 
brace and bit, drill, chisel, trowel, wrench, lathe, screw-drivers, 

int brushes, and tools of every description are taxed, ranging 

m 25 per cent to 60 per cent. On screws a tax is levied of 
from 5 to 14 cents per pound; cut nails, six-tenths cent per pound; 
wire nails, 1 to 14 cents per pound; horseshoe nails, 2} cents 
ound; spikes, washers, horseshoes, 1 cent per pound; cut nda. 
ads, sprigs, 1} cents Tee ponni; rivets, 2 cents per pound; and 
thus it is he, too, is favored (?). 

Tubs and basins are Even matches are taxed 10 cents a 

Hubs for wagons and wagon block are taxed 20 per cent; 
casks and barrels, 30 per cent; copper bottoms, 2 cents per pound; 
cast hollow ware, coated, or tinned, 2 cents per pound. 

You did not forget that the farmer used wire rods—rivet, screw, 
fence, and other iron and steel wire rods worth 4 cents per pound— 
and immediately added 25 per cent to their cost by taxing them, 
and pretty much all kinds of iron used by him is taxed from one- 
half to 6 cents per pound. Even the window glass is not over- 
looked, and 18 cents pound is added to its cost by means of a 
e green bottles are taxed 1 cent 


tax on it, and even per 32e 
So eve ing used on the farm, whether of the vegetable, ani- 
mal, or min kingdoms, is of course heavily tax He must 


feel grateful to the Republican party for taxing harness 45 per 
cent, including saddlery, and all other manufactures of eather 
35 per cent, and at the same time letting hides in free to compete 
with his own product. Indeed, the many idiosyncracies of the 
bill are appalling. Why wheat should have a duty on it of 25 
cents and corn 15 cents is simply incomprehensible. Protection! 


Why not put a duty on water, since ice from Greenland's icy moun- 
tains i Ashes are on the free list, and straw is 
grease free and soap taxed. 

to the most unobserving 


is on the free list? 
made dutiable at $1.50 per ton. Soa 
Now, Mr. Chairman, it must . 


But equity steps in and demands that what is done for one class 
of our citizens should not be withheld from other classes. So if 


some interests must be protected; if Congress by its t Repub- 
lican majority not only admits this, but vely asserts it, 
then, resenting a district largely com of farmers, I boldly 


assert t they should be accorded in this bill that which not 

wx you do not deny to others, but from which you have espe- 

cially excluded the agricnltural interest. 

aaa Maple tas dein t parit a vows Oo Ming 
publican majority ecli to permit a vote on, hiding 

itself behind a pou of order, thus ruling it out. 

What does amendment provide? Simply that the home 
price of farm products shall be raised by an export bounty of 10 
per cent, and in order to raise the money to pay this 10 per cent 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue export ificates, pay- 
able on demand in lawful money of the United States and ‘‘receiv- 
able for all Government dues, including duty or tax on imports.” 
That farm products which have reached the export point would be 
enhanced 10 per cent in the home market by this amendment is 
to every one apparent. 

It needs no argument to establish this. It is logically certain. 
That it will in fact cost the Government not à cent can not be de- 
nied, because commerce will be stimulated, thus increasing im- 
ports on which the duty would be levied, and the certificates 
would go back to the custom-houses and automatically operate 
without redemption. 

Could my amendment be obscured and a line or two slipped in 
the bill carrying its provisions under another name, there would be 
those on the Republican side of this House, who are now bound 
by the d: tic chain of trusts that sits like a nightmare on this 
country, who would be glad to advocate it. But the eye of the 
mighty combines is upon them, and though they would like to 
help the farmer they dare not do so except under the order of 
those whose grasp really holds the purse strings of the nation. 

It is not to theinterest of these monarchs of aggregated capital 
that wheat, corn, tobacco, cotton, and otherstaple farm products 
of the West and South should advance in price. Hence they are 
opposed to the free coinage of silver. Hence they are opposed to 
myamendment. Hence they are in favor of gold monometallism, 
contraction, and a high protective tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, if protection really protects, then your party has 

reat sins to atone for, if withholding equity and justice be a sin. 

said I was not a protectionist. True. But if protection is to be, 

must I sit idly by and see it dealt out liberally to every class ex- 

t the farmer and not raise my voice in behalf of those strug- 

gu in my district and State? Call meinconsistentif you choose. 
such inconsistency I glory. 

Mr. Chairman, although contrary to my idea of political economy 
and notin es on ere the policy that I would institute if I could, 
Ibelieve that the best means of ridding ourselves of this iniquitous 
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measure is its enforcement. That a high protective tariff will 


ently benefit trusts and aggregated capital I do not doubt; 

at it is to be placed on our statute books for this purpose is a 
conclusion that isirresistible; that it will be blotted from its pages 
in no very distant time is logically certain; but during its life I 
am in favor of doing everything within our power to give some 
protection to the tobacco, the wheat and corn, and other products 
of the farmers of Virginia. Every speaker on this side of the 
House has admitted that the bill does not do tbis. Every Repub- 
lican knows that itis true. Most of those who have alluded to the 
Bubject admit that it can be done only by an rt bounty. 

If the farmer indirectly, but no less certainly, furnished the 
Government 75 cent of imports on which to levy a duty for 
revenue to provide the interest on our debt and to meet govern- 
mental expenses (because his exports brought back these imports) ; 
he should receive the same proportion of consideration in this 
tariff bill as the manufacturer, whose exports were only 25 
cent. Asthereis only one way toaccord this consideration under 
this high protective tariff bill, and that is to raise the price in the 
home market of his products, and as this can be done in a tariff 
bill only by an amendment such as I have offered, then Ihave no 
hesitancy in offering it; and I have the temerity to advocate it. 

It was hoped that a slight yep of fairness would be discerned 
in the agricultural schedule, but such was the sham d: tion and 
delusion shown in it that suspicion of all the other schedules was 
logical. Pretending protection to the farmer and according it not 
uncovered the nakedness of the whole bill, and honest men hid 
their faces for very shame. 

Protection is an enchanting word. An infant will turn to its 

mother for protection on the approach of real or imaginary danger. 
The protection that our forefathers talked of (so often quoted in 
this House) referred to infant industries that needed the aid of 
the Government. Is the sugar trust an infant? Protection means 
the hand of the mighty in aid of the weak. Is the oil trust weak? 
Government aid may protect the weak, but in it there is a y 
which destroys the aspirations of the young and blights the hopes 
of the yeomanry of every land that employs it. 

The American citizen has drawn the spirit of liberty and inde- 

dence from his mother's breast, and he needs no protection save 
Dat afforded him by the flag of his country, and he owes it to him- 
self and his country to work out his own destiny. 

If protection per se is right, if it is beneficial to be protected, 
then it should be carried to its legitimate conclusion and be con- 
fined to no locality, circumscribed by no political divisions. What 
is true of the United States should apply everywhere. Then - pA 
ally free trade between sovereign States is wrong, and it should be 

t for Virginia, if she chose to do so, to protect her shoemakers 
amos the shoemakers of Massachusetts. The only answer is 
t protection by the United States is restrained by no law, while 
the other is met by a constitutional inhibition. 
Protection saps the foundation of those noble traits which make 
up the patriot, and the tyranny of trusts has reduced him to that 
point where he has no refuge but in pov and want. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if theblight of this bill is to come, we must 
accept it till the people can again, 

There are sometimes advantages to be gained even in the inflic- 
tion of a great wrong. The souls of great men have taken their 
flight from the agonies of the stake that posterity might be bene- 
fited. The witches burned in New land left salu lessons 
for a free people, and even this bill will not be without its bene- 
fits in this respect, that future generations may not again be led 
into the great national error of 1897. 

So, while the mailed hand is being laid upon us, we have a right 
to see that it is with as near a velvety touch as possible, and we 
are entitled to as fair protection from its withering blight as is 
admissible—at least to that protection which was promised, but 
which in this bill is denied. 

And as it is more icularly the farmer from whom this pro- 
tection is withheld, I advert to this aspect of the bill. Is it to be 
supposed, Mr. Chairman, that he is so wanting in intelligence that 
he can not discern such absurdities as putting a tariff duty of 3 
cents a head on cabbages and a dollar and a half per ton on straw, 
and at the same time giving acorns a prominent place on the free 
il i a guano is free, while the bags that hold it are heavily 


It has been said that the tree of liberty grows when watered by 
the blood of tyrants, and hence it is inferred that the ** blood and 
bones of ourfathers from the temple of the Gods " aremeant when 
blood and bones are on the free list. 

A duty has been imposed on wheat of 25 cents per bushel and 
on corn of 15 cents per bushel. Is it not clear that this was done 
to throw free sand, for sand is on the free list, in the eyes of the 
Siri d make believe," as Huckleberry Finn says, that he is 
pro 


The corn product in 1896 was bushels.. 1,150, 000, 000 
We impo lc 2:400: — 

6: ̃ ͤ v — RUE $650 
Wd exported — —— V. aves ushels.. 101, 000, 000 


This exportation brought backto this country revenue-producing 
commodities, in the shape of imports for which the corn was 
exchanged, the equivalent in gold. 

In what manner could the 4,300 bushels imported have hurt 
us? How could a duty of 15 cents per bushel have protected the 
farmer? But an export bounty ot 5 cents a bushel would have 
raised the price of corn in the home market, and our farmers 
would have realized $50,000,000 additional on the crop in the 
United States. 

If you want to protect the farmer and add to his profit as you 
do to the manufacturer, this is a way by which you can do it. 

Now, 25 cents a bushel protective (?) duty on wheat protects 
with a vengeance. Thisis simply an intentional deception. It 
does not even produce any revenue, and yet the title of this bill 
is to provide revenue and to encourage industries." Does this 
encourage the wheat-growing industry? Does it provide revenue? 

In 1896 we raised 467,000,000 bushels and exported 126,000,000 
bushels, which brought back to this country not less than $70,- 
000,000 revenue-producing commodities. If weimported 2,000,000 
bushels, which would pay under this bill $500,000 duty when 
exported in the shape of flour, 99 cents for each dollar duty paid 
would be returned to the miller or exporter, being a bounty of 
$495,000 to the one or the other. And yet had we paid a bounty 
of 5 cents a bushel, it would have cost the Government apparently 
$5,000,000, but the farmer would have received $23,000,000 more 
for his wheat, or 5 cents a bushel on the whole crop. And if, as 
some claim, it was imported as improved seed wheat, it should be 
free if the ing industry was to be encouraged. 

In 1896 we 8,600,000,000 pounds of cotton. We exported 
2,800,000,000 pounds. Our imports were 55,000,000 pounds. An 
export bounty of 1 onr pe pound would have apparently cost the 
Government $23,000,000, but the cotton growers would have re- 
ceived $36,000,000 more for their cotton. The 55,000,000 pounds 
imported would, under the drawback clause, have received draw- 
backs of 99 per cent of import duty as a bounty when exported in 
fabrics made wholly or in part of the staple imported. 

Why should the farmer who raises horses and cattle have pro- 
tection, and he whoraises the staple products—cotton, corn, wheat, 
hops, etc.—have none? A duty on them affords no protection. 
It is the great staples of the West and South that furnish the 
trade that creates the revenue-producing imports, and yet the pro- 
Qucers of these staples are in no wiseprotected. If wearetohave 
protection as a cardinal feature of your policy, let us have equity 
and justice in its enforcement. The objection is not so much to 
11-cent duty on wool as to 100 per cent duty on clothes. 

It is also well known that but for our great agricultural exports 
our oe would dwindle into insignificance. The total agri- 
cultural products amount to $2,000,000,000. Outside of our home 
market we find a market for two-thirds of our cotton, one-third 
of our wheat, or 80 per cent of our total of agricultural products. 
Over 70 per cent of our exports are from the products of the farm. 
Cut off our farm exports and our revenue must be cut off 70 per 
cent, or we must have a balance of trade against us of 70 per cent, 
which must be paid in gold. 

Duties on agricultural imports, like the tub to the whale, are 
offered our farmers as if they were blind. e fully aware 
that while we exported last year some $000,000,000 farm produce, 
we imported, including animals, only $12,000,000. .A duty of 50 

cent ad valorem would have been only 86,000,000, while our 

,000,000 exports producéd not less than $600,000,000 imports, 
which, at 40 per cent, would have produced §240,000,000. What 
is the remedy as | as we must bow to the inevitable and have 
a tariff for protection? Clearly it is to do what we can to raise 
the price of farm products in the home market. 

Take the ser a products of the farm exported and allow an ex- 
poes bounty of 10 per cent ad valorem, and it would amount to 

ittle more than one-third of the amount paid out for pensions—no 
more than appropriations and contracts for rivers and harbors 
and the bounty paid to the thousands of military and civil offi- 
cers of the Government, who are doing nothing to earn a dollar 
but are retired on large salaries as a privile, class, just as if 
they were not munificently paid during the performance of active 
duty. And it would not be much in excess of other appropria- 
tions indulged in constantly, which amount to wholesale rob 
of the people. Pensions, river and harbor bills, retirement pay 
rolls, useless fortifications, extravagant expenditures for the Di 
trict of Columbia and for the Indians are simply species of expen- 
sive paternalism. 

Professor Sering, of Berlin. says that a country producing a sur- 
plus of agricultural products over its own n can afford no 
protection to said products by a tariff on imports. It is clear to 
rir A that if we are selling more wheat we consume we 

ill of course import none. He adds: 
FCC 

— — DUM foreign countries, a duty on such staples wouldseem perfectly 


And yet our Congressional savants have put a duty on wheat, 
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under the miserable pretense that it protects the farmer, when it 
is known that we can not consume all we produce, and hence must 
export it. 

r. Schumacher said: 

I agree with the opinion that articles of export can not be protectefi by im- 
port duties. 

Giovanni Carlo Siemoni, of the ministry of agriculture and com- 
merce of Italy, says: 

If we produced a surplus of agricultural staples for export and desired to 
protect agriculture so long as manufactures were protected by duties on im- 
ports, we could do it only by a bounty on exports. 

It must be clear to any ordinary mind that protection countries 
which are exporters of farm products can not extend protection 
to the farmers by placing a duty on said products. An export 
bounty is the only way to reach it. 

Do not forget, and if you do you will be reminded of it in 1898, 
that the farmer is as much a living factor in this country with his 
great predpome: power as is the trust with its great 5 
capacity, and the time is not far distant when the inequity an 
injustice shown him annually will cease, and again the fields 
which he waters with the sweat of his brow will blossom like a 
rose, bringing . fruit and yielding ce, prosper- 
ity, and happiness, the just heritage of years of toil. 

The Republican party, on the demand of the trusts, have decreed 
protection. But when we analyze the vote of the people on the 
question of the classes against the masses we are struck with the 
fact that a large majority of the more intelligent, cultivated, edu- 
cated, and capable people of the country registered their votes 
against this iniquity. I presume no man on this floor will be so 
bold as to deny that the Anglo-Saxon and white people of this 
country constitute this large majority, and no one will deny that 
the great commerce of this nation and its great business interest 
are carried on by the white people who inhabit the United States. 
It is equally clear that the negro voteis almost solidly Republican. 

Look, then, at the vote for McKinley as the representative of the 
idea of protection, and what was the white vote for this idea and 
the white vote against it? 

Deducting the negro yote for McKinley we have: 

Total vote McKinley 
Loss négro volo-—-..2. oak 1,500 


hett me c c aRRAS 5, 606, 199 
White vote against McKinley......................... 6,817, 444 


White majority against protection .---. 1,911,245 


or 10 per cent more of the white people of the country against 
McKinley than for him. This, too, without counting the whole 
negro vote as going for McKinley. 

If it be claimed that the vote for Palmer and Buckner should 


If China, Japan, Brazil, Mexico, and other countries should la 
animport duty on any of our products which the President m 
deem too high, he could by one stroke of his pen retaliate on 
them by making us pay 3 centsa pound more for coffe2 and 10 cents 
a pound more for tea. Beautiful reciprocity is this! 

ut in admitting reciprocity, Mr. Chairman, the Republican 
party surrenders the whole pones of protection, for it says: 
Accord us open markets for our products and we will accord 
you the same for yours.” This is Democratic doctrine. 

I said that it embraces retaliation. It seems that in their 
earnestness to make us pay more for tea and coffee under the 
guise of retaliation there was a most fitting opportunity to ingraft 
on the bill a clause to protect the great tobacco growers of the 
States of this Union. The people of my district and State are 
large growers of tohacco. At one time it was the most prosper- 
ous industry in Virginia. But the encroachments made by the 
despots of Europe, added to other enervating influences in this 
country, have well-nigh ruined it, and when the Republican party 
nas now the opportunity to remedy it—at least in part—it refuses 

0 80. 

There are four nations called the regie countries—France, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain. To each of these nations a certain qual- 
ity of tobacco raised in this country is adaptable. No citizen of 
these United States is to-day permitted to ship a pound of tobacco 
to either of these nations unless he is the agent of the country to 
which he ships it. And when he so ships it, he ships it, not as his 
property, but the property of the governments to which it is con- 
signed. It is claimed, I know not how truly, that these countries 
can and do control the price simply by fixing the price at which 
it is to be purchased by agents appointed in this country. Each 
nation is, however, a tobacco mp : 

These Governments are permi to come into this country and 
get certain classes of tobacco on their own terms. Spain can not 
use the class that France wants, neither can Austria-Hungary use 
that which Italy buys. Neither uses the particular class that the 
other wants, and there is little or no home market for these to- 
baceos. The best quality goes to Austria-Hungary, bought by its 
consuls. The next to Italy and France, purchased by agents a 
pointed in this country; and the worst in quality toSpain, round 
agencies selected in the United States or Spain. 


NO COMPETITION. 


There is then no competition between buyers here. Neither 
the farmer who raises the tobacco nor the dealer who handles 
tobacco can ship a pound of any tobacco known as regie to- 
bacco to either of the four countries named. But the profit inures 
tothe Governments themselves and the United States is virtually 
shut out: indeed, actually debarred from any commercial rela- 
tions, so far as tobacco is concerned, with the people of these coun- 
tries by reason of these tobacco monopolies. 

These regie tobaccos are produced principally in Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Maryland. 

In 1896 Virginia produced $58,000,000 on 92,000 acres, averaging 
5 cents per pound. Formerly it brought from 10 to 20 cents. 

I have placed in a tabulated statement the tobacco-growing 
States in four groups, taking the seven largest tobacco-producing 
States first, and a glance at this table will disclose, by the low 
average price, which States are the regie tobacco growing States: 


not be counted as against McKinley, but in fact that they were 
protectionists, still there would be over 5 per cent of the white 
vote against this protection idea. I assume that the good Demo- 
crats who voted for Palmer would, however, protest that they 
were Democrats in all save the money question; and if so, then 
the business people of this country—the brain and brawn of it— 
registered against protection by a majority of 10 out of every 100. 
In other words, 55 per cent were against, while 45 per cent were 
for it, even supposing that the vote of the 45 per cent had been 
cast according to the wishes of the voter; and we all know that 


Ave 
$20,000,000 for ‘‘legitimate” election expenses in the hands of the Pounds. | Value. | peri 


imperial taskmasters of the great manufacturing centers means pornas: 
„Go to the polls and vote for protection or to-morrow you go 
somewhere else!” 

So then, Mr. Chairman, when protection is tobe enforced it is but eaten Ere eo 
justice that the agricultural interests be protected. I am well 9,300,000 | 1,300, 000 133 
aware that it is claimed by the advocates of this bill that the 
farmer is protected. But it does not require any very great degree 
of acumen to discern that this is a deception, and an intentional 22 D ie 
fraud or the hallucination of a warped and blinded intellect. 7: 400: 000 on $0 

No import duty on any farm product that has reached the ex- ios : 

rt point can “provide revenue or encourage (farm) industries.” 

This must be clear to any mind, for it is the demand from abroad 10,200,000 | 1,300,000 12.50 
that causes export of any article. Demand means a vacuum to 

^ ; : i 7 
be filled. Where, then, is any to come from to be imported? 1 LL ek eed 89,600,000 | 6,000,000 $09 


Obviously none will come. Then, whom does it protect? What 
revenue will it produce? What industry will it encourage? 

But we are told that we have a reciprocity clause which enables 
us to lessen the cost of many articles that we consume. Reciproc- 
ity means simply transferring the taxing power from Congress 
to the President. It embraces retaliation. For example, if a 
coffee-producing country should lay an import duty on steel rails, 
the trust wou'd come to the President and complain of it, and the 
President at its behest might (I do not say he would) do what 
this bill authorizes him to do, viz, lay an import duty on coffee 
of 3 cents per pound, thus, by means of reciprocity, making us 
pay more for our coffee. 


*Connecticnt is separated from other States because it is principally a 
cigar tobacco State. 


Mr. Jefferson said. Where nations impose a high duty on our 
productions, or prohibit them altogether,” as is the case with these 
tobaccos, it may be proper for us to do the same by them.” 

In the first group the prices average below 5 cents per pound; 
in the second, over 9 cents. Clearly some underlying cause is pro- 
ducing this great difference. The eye of kings is upon the tobacco 
of the first group. It is the heavy, dark, rich tobacco, demanded 
very little in our home market, but without which the four nations 


| : 
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named could not get along. They must have it; and itis grown 
nowhere else. Here, then, is a place for retaliation. But perfect 
submission to this wrong inflicted openly on American citizens 
prevails in your committee rooms and in this House. 

As long as a single American citizen is forbidden to ship any of 
his goods to a foreign country by reason of the discriminating 
laws of that country, we ought to have the courage to forbid the 
importation of their wares and goods into this country. Let them 
put a high tariff on them, if they choose. England has a tariff on 
tobacco, grown in these same States, of 76 cents a pound, an aver- 
age, perhaps, of 800 per cent ad valorem. We do not complain; 
we only want reciprocity. You decline it. I knew you would. 
The farmer, and not the manufacturer, is the one that would be 
benefited, and the Southern farmer principally. This is sufficient 
reason for you to turn your back on the mere suggestion of equity 
and justice. 

France made a profit not less than $70,000,000 by reason of this 
discrimination against Southern farmers last year. This profit is 
of course in a very large measure the accumulated wealth created 
by the American producer, and of which under just reciprocal 
laws he would not in future be deprived. 

Certainly the farmers of my district, of Virginia, of Kentucky, 
Maryland, and part of Tennessee have a right to look to this bill 
to correct this great and growing evil. By retaliation, if no other 
way, can be devised means to remove this greatinjustice. I would 
be untrue to the trust reposed in me did I not raise my voice and 
protest against the absence of anything in this bill looking to any 
recognition of this demand for relief. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have made it clear that a high protect- 
ive duty on staple products or such agricultural products as have 
reached the export point will neither raise revenue nor protect the 
producer; that placing a duty on buckwheat, corn, oats, wheat, 
corn meal, and even on sieges y and peanuts, will accomplish 
neither. The munificent sum of $32.57 was added to the revenue 
in 1896 from buckwheat, and it protected whom? Why. peanuts 
produced prodigious revenue, $471.92; even shelled peanuts added 
to our revenue X5 cents. 

Thus we might go on through the whole list, and the nakedness 
of the sham and deception become more and more apparent at 
every step. 

When we cometocommoditiesof which, if entered free, the bene- 
fit would accrue to the farmer, we find them heavily taxed: and if 
he would be helped by the imposition of a duty, they are adinitted 
free. And where no good one way or the other, a duty is im- 
posed to proonea an impression that it is for his benefit, or made 
free for the same purpose. Straw has a duty on it, when farmers 
generally have it to burn; and yet hides are free, which he might 
sell ata profit if accorded simple justice. Tobacco stems are free, 
because it might help manufacturers, while lowering the price of 
tobacco; but the hoe and the plow to make it are taxed. 

Why imagine that 3 cents a head duty on cabbage will protect 
the farmer, and free broom corn will do thesame? Eggs are pro- 
tected and beeswax is free. 

Twine for the Western farmer is free, but bagging and cotton 
ties for the Southern farmer are taxed. Spices to pamper the ap- 
petite of the princes of the land are free, but the salt, so much 
used by the farmer,is taxed. Diamonds to ornament the weaith 
are free, but the buttons necessary for everyday clothes are tazod: 
Ashes are free, but soap is taxed. Corals are free and horseshoe 
nails are taxed. Green fruit is free, but cans to receive it taxed. 
Hides are free and harness is taxed. Wagon hubs are taxed; logs 


are free. 

Why should acorns, rags, moss, ice, insect eggs, clay, sand, 
bones, skeletons, blood, bladders, intestines, ashes, bristles, chalk, 
worm gut, dragon's blood, shavings, old paper, rope ends, mother 
of pearl, turtles, hop poles, fence posts, and flint be free? 

he hat, coat, pants, vest, shirt, collar, cravat, undershirt, 
drawers, shoes, stockings, shoestrings, eyelets to shoes, suspend- 
ers, buttons, thread, dresses, hose, ribbons, hcods, bonnets, trim- 
mings, bindings, ruffles, aprons, ulsters, shawls, bedding, furni- 
ture, carpets, knives, forks, cups, saucers, plates and dishes, bot- 
tles, jars and jugs, saws, hoes, tools, grindstones, plows, nails, 
horseshoes, screws, chains, buckles, harness—everything the farmer 
uses is taxed, taxed, taxed, and we look to the free list for relief, and 
we find onit sucharticles asagates, alizarin, amber, ambergris, an- 
natto, roucou, rocoa, extract of Orleans, apatite, art educational 
stops, balm of Gilead, Brazil paste, breccia, cerium, civet, coccu- 
lus indicus, coir, cudbear, cutch, divi-divi, gambier, iridium, kelp, 
kieserite, lactarene, myrobolan, osmium, pulu, salacin, salep, 
storax, zaffer, and so on, all of which are supposed to help out the 
agricultural interests. 

Virginia, which I in part represent on this floor, is largely an 
agricultural State. This bill largely increases the burdens which 
we have to bear, laying the heavy hand of taxation on that which 
we . buy and discriminating against us on that which we 
must sell, 
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To raise the cost of the one, to lower the price of the other, is 
what is accomplished by this measure. We produced in 1896 as 
follows, in round numbers: 


i Yield 
Quantity.| Value. peracre. 
bushels..| 38,000,000 812, 000, 000 26.2 
5,700,000 | 4,500,000 10.9 
8,509,000 | 2,207,000 18.5 
419,000 201,000 10 
85, 000 40, 000 18 
3,600,000 | 1,200,000 $3.2 
637,000 178, 000 1.8 
pounds..| 58,000,000 | 3,000,000 
23,326,000 


With fair prices, this production should have yielded over 
$50,000,000. Ignoring our tobacco, as this bill does, we receive 
$3,000,000 for it, while we should receive $9,000,000. Corn and 
wheat, potatoes and oats. by reason of gold monometallism, brought 
$20.000.000, when relief we ask for would havegiven us $40,000.000, 
and this bill will aggravate the evil. Extravagance in expendi- 
ture—rivers and harbors, fortifications, pension payments, and 
favored classes and retired officers—all make taxes heavier. 

A short crop of money depresses prices, while a short crop of 
farm products nolonger raises them, because the force of contrac- 
tion with its downward pull predominates over demand with its 
upward pressure. 

Every State in this Union has witnessed the growing oppression 
to which the farming interest is subjected by reason of unfriendly 
legislation. The farm mortgages to-day are living monuments to 
thecrime. Thefollowing statement from the Department of Agri- 
culture speaks volumes: 


Amount of incumbrance on owned farms in the United States in 1890. 


Alabama $1,907,199 | Nebraska $47, 678, 132 
A T 225, 8 p 
Arkans ass. 2,032,345 | Now Hampshire 4,219,278 
= 767 New Jersey ...- 25, 155, 006 
3 5 New Mexico.... 313,245 
re 561. New York...... 134, 960, 703 
North Carolina. 3,707,017 
North Dakota .... 11, 168, 854 
860,380 | Ohio 70.744.771 
,097,500 Oregon 6, 841, 047 
,919, 115 | Pennsylvania 73, 822, 978 
,910,935 | Rhode Island . 1,198, 726 
, 751,153 | South Carolina. 3,363, 679 
745,924 | South Dakota .. 15, 481, 634 
119,283 | Tennessee 2, 289, 436 
, 336, 854 exas 6, 494, 633 
, 397, 108 =< 546, 245 
, 741, 922 | Vermont 11,952, 490 
„753.827 Virginia 3. 304, 303 
,831,941 Washington 6, 965, 100 
. 414,986 | West Virginia 4, 825, 337 
709,574 Wisconsin 55, 304, 686 
, 899,191 | Wyoming 450, 001 
53,153,011 
,48, pir a Lr Lect Uu v 1, 085, 995, 960 


Mr. Chairman, I would that every Republican on this floor could 
£go with me to some sections of the once prosperous and favored 
Southland of ours, where the moth and rust of the pension agent 
do not 8 , and where the river and harbor thieves do not 
break through nor steal. There they would see the broad acres 
of bottom land grown up with weeds, and they would wonder why 
such ruin and desolation stalks abroad. Where are the tobacco 
hills that once dotted these favored uplands: where the yellow 
grain that waved as far as the eye could reach, like a golden sea 
under the soft Southern breezes; where the wide expanse, burdened 
with the green blades of indian corn; where the cheerful and con- 
tented farmer, with his loving wife and rosy-cheeked children? 
All are things of the once happy past. 

Instead, we turn to the picture of the bent form and saddened 
face of the farmer, as with tearful eye he looks upon the care- 
worn and pinched face of his devoted wife, and around them their 
hungry and ragged children, and we ask, Is this to continue, and 
why is itso?” e answer comes, Yes, and because of high taxes 
for protection’s sake.” 

. Chairman, while there are other causes which lend their aid 
to this scene of misery and discomfort (and I need not refer to 
them here), still suffice it to say that this bill but makes existing 
conditions worse, The scene of the once busy and pronperous life 
is all changed. and where the music of the mower and the song 
of the scythes were heard in harvest time, the fallow deer now has 
its home. The cabin chimney is fallen down, and the vine-clad 
porch is lost under the moss-hidden roof, while birds are build- 
ing their nest in the eaves as they sing the song of desertion and 


ecay. 

The mill wheel is still and the water is wasting its energy as 
the monotonous sound of its ripples adds to the gloom that sur- 
roundsthis once happy home. We turn to go and see Taxation” 
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written on every leaf and every stone. Above the door of the 
cabin, where once hung a frame in which were embroidered the 


words Home, Sweet Home,” an epitaph now hangs, '* Died of 
taxation.” Then our thonghts would turn to the trusts, and we 
would remember the prophecy of the Apostle James: 
Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that shall come 
u u. 
5 riches are corrupted, and your garments are motheaten. 
Your gold and silver is cankered; and the rust of them shall be a witness 
inst you, and shall eat your flesh as it werefire. Ye have hea: treasure 
ther for the last days. 
hold, the hire of the laborers who have reaped down your fields, which 
is of you kept back by fraud, crieth: and the cries of them which have reaped 
are entered into the ears of the Lord of sabaoth. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I beg your party to heed this 
prophecy of the Apostle James before it is too late, and, in the lan- 
age of one who watched the march of nations, their rise and 
, remember that f 
He who plows must rae’ in hope, and woe betide the country where the 
furrows are watered with the tears of a strong man's despair, 


The Tariff and Money, 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. ZENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since the assembling of this Congress in extraor- 
dinary session it has been apparent to all observers that it has not 
been possible for Representatives, other than the majority of the 
méme of the Ways and Means Committee, to make even a 
casual, much less a critical and careful analysis, of the provisions 
of this bill. A bill covering 163 andcontaining 50,750 words 
is, within one hour after convening of the session, laid upon the 
desks of members, without any time granted the minority of the 
members, of that committee to make and submit a minority report 
or frame a substitute for the majority; and with marvelous haste 
we are forced to proceed to its consideration. But this is not the 
most extraordinary phase of this proceeding. : 

From the Committee on Rules, made up of à iiio deg Re- 
publicans, came in precipitate haste a report restricting the right 
of general debate to twenty minutes without the right of amend- 
ment, and ced 1 this privil when we reached the 
reading of the by paragraphs under the five-minute rule, when 
it must have been apparent, and clearly within the contemplation 
of the majority of the committee, that but a small portion of the 
numerous items and paragraphs of the bill could be read under 
this restriction, and that members would be cut off and deprived 
of the right of amendment to a very large portion of this bill, as 
will be demonstrated by the result. 

Members having constituents vitally interested in certain items 
and articles included in paragraphs of certain schedules will not 
have the o pru of presenting amendments or be able to be 
heard at a fore the close of the right of amendment, there be- 
ing less than 26 pages of the 163 reached under the operation of 
this arbitrary and despotic rule up to this point, and the time 
about exhausted. Complainthas been made because of this denial 
of the rights of members, and api bs Factory the rights of the 

le represented upon the floor of this Hall; and this not alone 
From the members of the minority party, but protests in violent 
and menacing lan have been heard from the opposite side of 
this Chamber, for many of them felt that the ne. or 
unwittingly been made the victims of a SORTS quer by which 
their constituents were to be disfranchised, t they little 
dreamed would follow the enforcement of rules intended to apply 
only to this side of the Chamber. 

But be this as it may, aside from the principle involved, the 
threatened destruction of the sacred right of representation upon 
the floor of this Hall, the invasion of the sacred right of pub- 
lic discussion, and the danger always more or less involved in 
the denial of the privilege of open, free, and fair debate upon 
all questions affecting the people in their property rights, their 
liberties, and their pursuits, which every measure imposing the 
burdens of taxation, directly or indirectly, involves, the question, 
so far as this measure is concerned, is not very important; for it 
has evidently been the purpose of the Republican party, since the 
result of the late election was known, to make a radical and revo- 
lutionary change in the system and policy of the Government in 
regard to taxation. It matters but little what latitude of discus- 
sion was granted in the consideration of this measure, it would 


evidently afford but little satisfaction to those who are opposed to 
this line of policy, except 1 to expose the eee and 
fair discrimi 


tions in the rates of duty imposed and the folly 

of rise Me | to restore prosperity. to the ple through the 

meom of adding additional burdens, already too onerous to be 
rne. 


It is and has been from the beginning the suspicion of this side 
of the Chamber that the policy of the majority was to railroad 
this measure through the House in defiance of all opposition, re- 
gardless of its consequences; and this suspicion has, in view of the 
tactics resorted to, become a settled conviction; but we wish to 
suggest that while impotent to resist and powerless to amend 
those features of the bill that we believe are in the interest of the 
coul and calculating avarice of trusts and combines, or at least 
mustresultin fostering their growth and tightening their grip 
upon Se peopl of this country, that the people are not clamorous 
for the relief proposed in this measure of legislation; that you have 
mistaken the paramount issue involved and the questions decided 
at the recent election, to which you owe your recent victory. 

It was not and is not higher taxes that they demand; the great 
agricultural classes and labor of this country need not be told— 
they already too well understand—that they have no orparcel 
in any advantages accruing from such a revision of the tariff as 
here proposed; they fully understand that any revision of tariff 
laws raising duties beyond the uirements of ample and suffi- 
cient revenues for the support of the Government is not meant 
3 and can not operate to their advantage, but must 
n ily inflict upon them and all others not brought within 
the of their paternal care additional distress, hardships, and 
oppression. The great mass of the ple can not and will not 
fail to understand that it is utterly illogical and impractical to 
raise the prices of the products of one class of persons and increase 
profits by law of certain industries without at the same time mak- 
ing some other propin contribute to the payment of these increased 
prices and profits; and the arguments have long since been ex- 
hausted in attempt to conceal, under the guise of reducing the 
price of the manufactured article and enhancing the value of labor, 
the national curse of exacting from one section or class or classes 
of its citizens tribute and tithes to be paid out and distributed to 


the favored few. 
The claims recently made by the leaders of the Republican party 
in the late campaign that what the country wanted was to o 
the “mills” and not the “mints ” was answered by the reply that 
it would be useless and stupid to start the mills with an a ite 
overstocked and glutted market, a surfeit of ,the product of 
the factories and mills, with no market and no and 
this, too, because of the want of means with which to purchase of 
the thousands and millions of people who stand in urgent need of 
these things; that it was not more manufactured goods and the 
products of the mills to store away in the warehouses or lie idly 
upon the shelves that were demanded to relieve the prevailing dis- 
tress, but a greater, more abundant supply of the means with 
which to buy—more money and a more equitable distribution of 
money and the profits of the industries of the country. 

This has been the contention; this has been the ceaseless but 
unheeded cry of the great mass of the people for years; this has 
been the appeal coming up from 5 and section, except 
from the great money centers of ast, the home center of 
paternal favoritism, of the policies of high protection, who have 
amassed colossal fortunes through the medium of laws such as is 
now Popes And for more than twenty years the demand for 
relief through reforms in our financial system and a restoration 
of the free sar ian, vo silver as part of the money of ultimate and 
final redemption has been met by the gold barons of the East and 
their allies, the Government bondholders and national banks, 
with the Shylock plea that personal and national honor forbid. 
They insist that the only honest dollar is the dollar that has been 
made the measure of all values by the most defiant, high-handed, 
and us betrayal of a public trust in all the annals of our 
history. They insist that having secured anadvantage under that 
beneficent system of lawmaking and law-producing wealth, and 
having utilized the opportunities given them thereby to change 
the standard of values of all kinds and species of property 
although the act by which it was accomplished hus ever remained 
under the shadow of a grave suspicion, and has often and openly 


been charged by those who have since become its apologists as 


being theresult of a criminal conspiracy, that that act has all the 
sanctity and binding force of the ancient laws of the Medes and 
Persians, and must not be permitted to be disturbed by the ago- 
nized and agonizing cries coming up all over the land from its 
helpless and despairing victims. 
he only way to obtain these results is by the inauguration of 
some policy that will inflate, if you please, the values of all kind 
of tangible property. 
Think of the spectacle presented to the country by the efforts 
of the Republican party in trying to restore prosperity by restor- 
ing high and prohibitory rates of duty upon foreign imports in 
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order to encourage American industries, while at the same time 
refusing to legislate to que the people relief from their oppres- 
sions at home, occasioned by the destruction of about one half of 
their money and the appreciation of the remaining half to double 
its purchasing power; relief from the ruinous and self-destroying 
policy of the gold standard, that has carried with its increasing 
purchasing power a corresponding depreciation of all forms of 
roperty until it has reached the point where the farmer, the 
Hektor, and must all suffer a common loss, a loss they 
are not able to sustain and will not long be able to endure, for the 
consequences of this policy can not well be foretold. 

It has well-nigh destroyed all hope upon the of many who 
are involved from ever being able to pay their debts and liquidate 
the mortgages upon their small homes. It has so impoverished 
the great majority of farmers through the reduction of prices for 
their products and shrinkage in the values of their small holdings 
that they contemplate the future with constant dread and Sore. 
hension, not knowing how soon the title to their homes will be 
transferred through the sheriff's sale to satisfy the debt that but 
forthis heartless policy of contraction and appreciation would 


have disappeared without a shadow of trouble. 
Iknowit is charged by the advocates of the present existing 
gold standard, and will be ted and reiterated, that the Dem- 


Ocratic party and its Populistic allies who supported the Chicago 
platform are a wild, reckless, and Cesare f set of fellows, who 
are in favor of a cheap 50-cent dollar; in favor of a debased and 
depreciated currency; in favor of paying their debts in dishonest 
dollars; in favor of the Government, as well as all other debtors, 
paying their creditors in cheap and depreciated money, includi: 
the pensions due the nation's defenders. These are charges wit 
which they have delighted to entertain their credulons follow- 
ers since ir sudden, though not miraculous, change of heart 
wrought at the St. Louis convention, in obedience to the mandates 
of the money power and its allied forces, the trusts and combines, 
whose eere e influence molded and shaped the financial plank 
of that convention, as they haye molded and shaped the schedules 
of this Dingley bill. 

fir, the patience and forbearance of a long-suffering people must 
not be mistaken. Their patriotism and devotion are strong, ear- 
nest, and sincere; their trust and confidence rest in the firm belief 
ihat those intrusted with authority will not 1 the 
wrongs from which they suffer to go unrebuked. y demand 
that this shall be done, but the constant and persistent refusal 
to consider their distressful condition by those in au ity, and 
to enact some measures of legislation for their relief, will ulti- 
mately weaken, if not destroy, that sentiment of attachment 
and reverence for the law and the lawmaking power which has 
borne such bitter fruit in the experience of other countries, to 
ide gee ae gg ic fate we may not prove an exception if we do 
not relent. 

We may not intend any such consequences; certainly we do not. 
But we can not safely ignore the interests, the welfare, and pros- 
perity of the great mass of the people by j ing with in 
tations of the results of popular elections and seeking to justify or 
excuse, under dishonest pretenses, our further refusal to join in 
their demands for relief so far as that relief depends upon legisla- 
tion. And I feel sure that, whatever is asserted to the contrary, 
one means of affording this desired relief—whatever others 
there may be—is the enactment of a law for the restoration of 
bimetallism; a law that will authorize the free and unlimited 
coinage of the standard silver dollar and place it back in our mone- 
tary as it stood prior to its demonetization; and with this 
remedial legislation will come a revival of confidence, hope, and 
energy among the agricultural interests, and values will 
aps pe to property and the products of enterprise of all 

It is more money in circulation, more to do business u 
but above all, better and higher prices for what ths fazer 
a better market. This is what oca rd want, instead of higher 
taxes and higher protection,as p: by the Republican party. 
Prior to that about face of the Republican party you will search 
in vain for a single public declaration of any prominent leader of 
that party committing it to the gold-standard policy. It was 
gue as strong, if not more zealous, in its assertion of the 

octrine of the do standard, consisting of gold and silver as 
the basic money of the country, as the Democratic party. But 
this profession of friendship, e in many instances, no doubt, 
sincere on the of many members of that party, yet as a party 

nsistent with its record and at variance with every official 
act that has characterized its legislative history. 

Cowering under the fear of openly d. ing in its platform to 
what it was side, ced committed in its legislative po icy, it for 
many years succi y practiced this deceit upon the rank and 
file, and not until its last convention did it have the courage toayow 
its true and real position upon this question; and even then sought 
to placate and hold within its following many who otherwise 
would have abandoned its support but for the declaration, never 
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intended to be observed, in favor of international bimetallism. If 
it was meant to carry out in good faith this declaration as a prin- 
ciple or policy of the Republican party, why is it that in the mes- 
sage of the newly elected President, convening Congress in this 
extraordinary session upon the grounds of the ar needs of the 
Government for more revenue, and the general depression exist- 
ing throughout the country, from which there ought to be 
immediate and appropriate relief, the President did not men- 
on aud call attention to this subject, as he did to the tariff legis- 

tion . 

You will search in vain every line and page of this message for 
an intimation in favor of immediate action of Co upon this 
subject; not one word upon the question. Again, it will be found 
impossible to reconcile the policy of the anodotik ot this House 
with any design or purpose to keep in good faith this pledge made 
to the people, for it is the open and avowed policy of the manage- 
ment of the majority side to refuse to legislate upon t and all 
subjects aside from the of the appropriation bills and 
what is already known as the Dingley tariff bill; and to this end 
the Speaker has refused to appoint any committees except those 
necessary to the passage of the bills mentioned, without which, as 
2 matter of course, no general legislation can be done, though the 
members of CHA Hone WEIL ee ed to 
remain in attendance until late in the summer, tis d on the 
Senate to consider and pass this and the other bills alrea pres 
this House. If this course does not forestall the policy of the par 
so recently intrusted with the responsibility of legislation, an 
clearly indicate its predetermined purpose not to permit any finan- 
cial nor any other general legislation at this session, then I fail to 
interpret the situation aright. 

In the course of the discussion upon this bill it is clearly dis- 
closed by the leaders upon the other side of this Chamber that it 
is not the opinion of the Republican party that any change of the 
present policy as regards the gold standard is demanded, for it is 
openly and repeatedly stated. almost in every speech e upon 

t side of the Chamber, that the result of the last election was 
decisive upon the question of sound money and conclusively shows 
that the country wants no change; that the result of that elec- 
tion is, and must be, understood as conclusively settling the ques- 
tion against the free coinage of silver. Upon this in tion 
the majority seem to rely as an excuse for their re to enter 
upon any financial legislation at this time. If you are correct in 
your view of this verdict at the ballot box, you may find ample 
justification for your t course; butif you mistake as to this, 
as we sincerely believe you do, then you may find much difficulty 
in explaining your action. 

The Democratic party now, oe vue rps am posi me i 
pose by the cooperation of the Populist party, use in 

ony with us upon £he all-important and ount question 
of the money and ialsystem which we believe and contend 
should be restored to the people of this country as the first and 
most essentially important reform upon which must rest the 
future hopes and reliance of the masses for relief, will not permit 
this question nor this issue to be obscured by any attempt upon 
the part of our adversaries to evade either its importance or its 
responsibilities. I am fully aware that during the last campaign 
it was in many parts with the utmost reluctance that Republican 
speakers would admit that the money question was at all involved 
de hee that this had anything to do with the prevailing 

You were exceedingly anxious then and equally as ingenious 
now in the employment of evasions in trying to divert public at- 
tention from thissubject. Then, as now, you preferred to empha- 
size íhe importance of the tariff, and claimed then, as you now 
pretend, that all the calamities that afflicted the country were 
brought about by President Cleveland and the Democratic party 
in supplanting McKinley tariff law with the Wilson bill, in 

the policy from high protection to freer trade, when the 
only difference between the two was a little less than 10 per cent 
on an average. 

The country will not be PE to accept now as the only relief 
offered them a return to still higher tariff rates than the McKinley 
bill levied as a full performance of the promise and pledge of 
your party. The country will demand the enforcement the 
policy proposed in your platform, namely, the restoration of bi- 
metallism by international agreement, which you asserted you 
were in i ot, ana watch: you contended = d only be 8 
plished 0 oreign intervention. as your party de- 
clared, the gold standard is not calculated to promote the best 
interest or suitably adapted to be incorporated as a fixed principle 
in our monetary system and should be discarded for the bimetallic 
system as soon as that could be accomplished through an inter- 
national agreement, then your party will have failed to give the 
couniry that full measure of relief to which they are entitled 
unless in addition to your tariff legislation you go further, and pass 
some measure at the earliest opportunity looking to the accom- 
plishment of this end. 
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We are not urging you, however, to do this; we do not have 
any faith in your theory; no faith in your ability to secure it. 
Our experience and results of past efforts in this direction are 
ample proof that any renewal of such an effort at this time will 
meet with no better success, but we desire to remind you that if 
you have faith in this policy, and mean to carry it out, you are 
wasting a golden opportunity by not attempting to pass some 
legislation to carry into execution this Republican scheme of finan- 
cial relief instead of burning daylight by your forced and repeated 
adjournments. * Now that you have about discharged the first duty 
laid upon this special session of Congress under the call of the Presi- 
dent in compliance with the President's request, the second obli- 
gat on there t imposed has been reached, for he said in hisinaugu- 
ral address that the question of first importance was the tariff, 
and then a revision of our monetary system. 

We have in the case of this Administration and the Administra- 
tion that came into power in 1893 a peculiar political paradox. 
In 1892 we won the battle and our triumph was complete on the 
tariff question. The shouts of the marching victors and the glare 
of the Hate bonfires had scarcely died away when President 
Cleveland convened Congress in extraordinary session to revise 
the currency laws and our financial qb notwithstanding he 
and the enthusiastic Democratic hosts won the election on the 
tariff issue. In 1896 the Republican party claim they triumphed 
on the money question, and thereupon, with 3 haste, 
President McKinley convenes Congress in its thirteenth extraor- 
dinary session to consider and pass a tariff measure. In view of 
existing conditions, it is hardly likely that the Republican party 
will escape a similar fate as the result of the extra session of 1897. 
When it becomes known, and that will not be long, that the Ding- 
ley bill levies upon the people of this country, as it does annualiy, 
additional taxes estimated at $113,000,000 and makes the average 
rate of duties 57.03 per cent, as against 49.58 per cent under the 
late McKinley law and 39.94 per cent levied under the Wilson 
bill, the full measure of its enormous exactions will readily be 
appreciated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, speaking for myself, and I believe reflect- 
ing the sentiment of the Democratic party, as well as a large per 
cent of the more conservative of all other parties, I say we would 
much prefer to support a measure that would restore to the cir- 
culation of the country this vast sum of money rather than with- 
draw it from the people and the channels of trade by taxation 
and put it into the Treasury of the United States, especially when 
not needed to meet the demands of the Government. The ques- 
tion of tariff agitation has been one of periodical recurrence since 
the foundation of the Government, and our history attests the 
fact that we have had periodical reverses and hard times under 
whnt has been called high protection and low tariffs, and some of 
the most acute stages of these hard times have been reached under 
the highest tariff laws. So that it is not safe to rely upon tariff 
legislation as either a sure preventive or a safe curative of these 
ills. They have played their part, I concede you, in aggravating 
the evils which have their origin in a still worse system, if possi- 
ble, than any tariff laws. But by the operation of these unjust 
and inequitable laws the masses of the people, and especially the 
agricultural classes and the great producers of wealthin the great 
farming districts of the Southern, Central, Western, and North- 
western States, who depend upon the great agricultural products 
of these sections, beyond the reach of all benefits of protection, 
have been drained of their resources. In proof of this fact I de- 
sire to submit, to be printed as part of my remarks, a tabulated 
statement carefully prepared by a reliable and enterprising news- 
paper in the year 1895, the Atlanta Constitution, based upon offi- 
cial data furnished by the auditors and comptrollers of forty-three 
States and Territories, regarding the increase and decrease of 
poparty valuation therein for the years 1893 and 1894. The fol- 

owing table is a summary of the facts gathered: 


State or Territory. 1893. 


000,913 

4008, 209 

171 507, 00t 

, 205, 782, 000 

208. 817, 138 

429, 631, 984 

25, 000; 000 

gH, 539, 888 

1,275,435, 871. |... 2. 569, 292 

556, 445, 033 

337, ; 120, 096 

698, 578, 734 
251; 
529, 
272. 
2,815, 
BAS, 
59 


State or Territory. 1893. 

Montana $127, 548,175 
Nebraska 194, 733, 124 
Nevada....... 26, 178, 060 
New Hampshire 274, 816,942 
New Jersey 768, 295, 974 
New Mexico. . 43, 630, 240 
New York... 4,038,058, 049 
North Carolin -| 261,717,727 
Oklahoma 5,0. 927 
SS -| 1,7352, 990, 930 
Oregon -| _ 168,088, 995 
Pennsylvania -| 3,115,320, 549 
170, 242, 261 

136, 032, 840 986, 075 

838, 731, 126 „900, 529 

886, 175, 395 361.40 

117, 505, 375 952,908 

176, 051, 365 918,453 

450, 945, 118 906, 196 

285, 634, 246 277, 674 

222,218, 154 210, 747 

654, 000, 000 000, 000 

32,358, 801 3, 158, 700 


The official record of the value of property returned for taxation in 1893 
and 1894: Five hundred millions missing from the South and the West. 


This table is given to provethat whatever financial disasters may 


overtake the balance of the country, New England and its allies 
remain undisturbed and continue their work of accumulation. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Out of these 43 States and Territories, only 12 show an increase 
of property valuation, while the remaining 31 show almost uniform 
decreases. The total increase for the 12 States is $337,800,753. 

Of this amount, $235,883,482 comes from New York alone. 
Seventy per cent, it is seen, comes from New York, and 70 per 
cent of the balance comes from Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
The total increase in the remaining 9 States is $30,822,022. 

The thirty-one States and Territories show a falling off. This 
decrease in property valuation amounts to the enormous sum of 
$500,185,785. is remarkable showing, when compared with the 
per cent of the increase in the wealth of the Eastern States, is 
startling and can only be accounted for upon some theory of a 
radical wrong in the operation of the system of laws which have 
from time to time been placed upon our statute books. New 
Hampshire and Vermont show a decrease, but, taken asa whole, the 
entire New England and Middle Atlantic States show a net increase 
in property valuation for taxation of $312,110,555. Only two of 
the Western and Middle States show an increase, and the net de- 
crease from that vast territory foots up $319,824,785. In the 
12 Southern States given, 4—North and South Carolina, Florida, 
and Louisiana—show a small increase. 

Here are facts and figures that, if correct—and their accuracy is 
not disputed—of themselves furnish an argument unanswerable, 
showing the most monstrous system of legalized robbery and ex- 
change brigandage of this or any other country. If any further 
proof was wanting to convince any fair and candid mind that this 
system is wrong and must be changed, and that without delay, if 
we shall hope to preserve our free institutions and secure our peo- 
ple from total bankruptcy, it may be found in the still further 
comparisons as shown by a quotation from the able and exhaust- 
ive speech of the Hon. J. L. McLaurin, of South Carolina, upon 
this subject, delivered from the floor of the House pending this 
debate. Mr. McLavuRIN said, in the course of this speech: 


are those upon which the country depends for the prodaction of wheat, corn 
N sugar, cotton, tobacco, rice, an 
rtion of our country produces. 
1 com he States of Maine, New re, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey. and Penn- 
sylvania. In these nine States is found the great manufacturing and money 
centers of the nation. The relative condition of these two groups of States 
should give a fair interpretation of the truth or falsity of = position. The 
first group of States has 486,040 square miles of land, while the second group 
of States has but 168,655 square miles, about 3 to 1. The 8 of the 
first group is 18.400. 167 n le, while the second is 14,507,407. During the ten 
years between 1880 and 1890the first group, or producing States, ed in 
wealth $559,441,974, while the second group, or manufacturing and money- 
loaning States, gained in wealth $3.054,/02,722. In other words, the nine manu- 
facta States, with but one-t. as much land and less than two million 
more people, gained in wealth five times as much as the producing States. 
The producing States ed 22 per cent in people and 20 per cent in wealt! 
yuo pa manufacturing States gained 20 per cent in people and 40 per cen 
w 


Again, let us compare these nine producing States with the single State of 
Massachusetts. As I stated before, these nine States contain 486,040 square 
miles. Massachusetts has only 8,315 Muse miles. These nine States contain 
13,409,187 people, while Massachusetts has but 1,783,085. These nine States in 
188) had an assessed valuation of $2,792.919,155. The assessed valuation of Mas- 
sachusetts was $1,584,796,802. The relative position which these nine States 
held to Massachusetts ing land, labor, and capital was: Land, 58 to 1; 
labor, 7 to 1, and capital, 2 to 1. The nine producing States had 53 times as 
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much land, 7 times as much labor, and double the amount of capital that Massa- 
chusetts had. Under such conditions it would seem that with all these 
advan s the increase of wealth would be largely in favor of the nine pro- 


ducing States; but such is not the case. While these nine ucing States 
increased in wealth during the ten years between 1580 and 1890 „441.791, 
the little State of Massachusetts increased in wealth 8589. 377.1. 


is one little manufacturing State increased in wealth nearly ten millions 
of dollars more than these nine at producing States. Striking as these 
figures are, they will be sur as the comparison is continued. To these 
nine great producing States I will add Florida, Kentu and Kansas, and 
compare these 12 States with the State of Pennsylvania. ese 12 States con- 
tain 667,100 square miles. Pennsyl has but 45.215. In 1880 these 12 States 
contained 16,523,441 poopie. Pennsylvania only 4,282,891. The assessed valu- 
ation of these 12 States in 1880 was $3,335,313,121, that of Pennsylvania $1,683.- 
450.010. The gain of these 12 States in wealth in ten years was $597.151.100. 
while the gain of Pennsylvania for the same period was $909,2:2,016. With 14 
times as much land. 4 times as much labor, and twice as much capital, these 
12 155800 States were led by the single State of Pennsylvania more than 


To these 12 States I will add Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, mak- 
ing 15 States, and compare them with New York. These 15 States have an 
area of 776,480 square miles: New York has but 49,170. These 15 States had a 
population of 19,996,827 in 1880, while New York had 5.082.871. The assessed 
valuation of the 15 States at that date was 83.905, 109, (, while that of New 
York was S, 651.940, 0%. The gain of these 15 States in wealth during the ten 
years named was $1,117,188,213; that of New York was $1,123,385,%2. 


With one-sixteenth as much land, one-fourth as many people, 
and but two-thirds as much capital, this one State of New York 
increased its wealth about six millions more than these 15 great 
States. It seems almost incredible, but such are the facts. 


Again, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit in this connection, and 
haye peste a table showing the losses in farm values from 1859 
to 1880. 


Total values. | Farm values. Other values. 


ae $3,271, 575,426 | $3, 864, 204, 802 
6, 159,616,068 | 6,645,045,007 | 9,514,571, 

30, 068, 518,507 | 9,262,808, 861 | 20,805, 714, 646 
43, 642,000,000 | 10, 197,096,776 | 33, 444, 400, 224 
65, 087,091, 197 | 13,279, 252, 649 | 51,757,838, 548 


These figures show a steady increase in manufacturing wealth 
and as y decrease in farm values. 

The capital invested in manufacturing industries increased 121 
per cent from 1880 to 1890, while during that same period farm 
values decreased from 30 per cent of the total wealth of the country 
to 20 per cent of the same. 


FACTORY AND FARM LABOR COMPARED. 


The census reports contain the following complete statement 
regarding the entire manufacturing interests of the country: 


o 
8,072,635, 676 


TOG PRONG EET I A T LETT EET E EN 1,297, 471, 948 


This table shows a net profit of 20 per cent on the capital stock 
of all manufacturing concerns for the year 1890. 

The census also gives a corresponding but not so complete a 
statement regarding agriculture: 


Number of farms in the United States in 1890 
farms 


4,564,041 
Number of acres in 


623, 218, 619 
137 


$2,400,107, 454 


$538 


A careful comparison of these statements will furnish material 
for much serious consideration. The manufacturing interest, 
with capital of six and one-half billions, made a net profit of 
$1,297,471,948, and paid for labor over two billions of dollars. 
During the same year agriculture, with nearly sixteen billions 
capital, made a gross profit of $2,460,107,455, and is credited with 
paying nothing for labor. 

e census shows more laborers on the farm than in the facto- 
ries, but if we call the number equal and give them like wages we 
find the net P is of agriculture to be only $177,279,189, or but 1 
per cent of the capital invested. 

A difference in remuneration of 19 per cent per annum between 
agriculture and manufacture is unfair and can not be defended. 

I will print the following statement, sent Senator MILLS, of 
Texas, in response to an inquiry, which bears upon the question 
under discussion: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Washington, D. C., February 6, 1894. 

My DEAR n vi 
6’ ones Paty me 


consult I estimate the 8 annual earnings in all manufacturing indus 


tries in the countries named by you to be as follows: 

SEENA 

pue value r | Number of | Product | Annual 

Country. products. | employees. Pana. MM 
100, 000, 000 5, 189, 000 $790 | $204 
215, 000, 000 4,413, 000 545 175 
915, 000, 000 5,350,000 545 155 
15, 000, 000 4. 160, 000 381 120 
265, 000, 000 8,690, 000 403 150 
605, 000, 000 2,281, 000 265 130 
425, 000, 000 1, 167,000 364 120 
510, 000, 000 953, 0:0 515 165 
160, 000, 000 310, 000 433 150 
215, 000, 000 8, 837, 000 1,880 B47 
1, United States, $317; 2, Great Britain, $204; 3, France, $175; 4, Belgium, 


i 5, 5 $155; 6, Austria, $150; 7, Switzerland, $150; B, Italy, $130; 9, 
pain, $120; 10, Russia, $120. , 

The above estimate has been made. so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, from the actual number of persons employed and the total wages 
P to them, as shown by the census of 1880. For Great Britain they have 

n made largely from British figures, and for the other countries the esti- 
mates have been made from statements originating with foreign authorities 
and verified by facts collected by agents of this Department. While the 
actual figures Pos in the above estimates may not be more than approxi- 

correct, the propor onm. I feel sure, are fair. 
am, very respectfully, 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner. 


Again, I submit as appropriate in this connection a still further 
extract from the speech to which I have referred, including a tab- 
ulated statement accompanying the same, under the heading of the 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL AND WEALTH. 


I will now take up the distribution of the capital and loanable funds, which 
will show a greater inequality than that which exists in either previous state- 
ment. In this connection I will print a table from the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for 1893: 


Table showing, by States and Territories, the population of each on June 1, 
1892, and the aggregate capital, surplus, undivided profits, and individual 
deposits of national and State banks, loan and trust companies, and savings 
and private banks in the United States on or about June 30, 1893; the average 
of these per capita of population, and the per capita averages of such re- 
sources. 


Popula- AE 

State or Territory. xx verage 

Mo 1, Capital, ete. per 

capita. 

664,000 $89, 707,745 $135.10 
385, 000 102, 646, 545 266.60 
333,000 47,883,258 143.79 
2,462, 000 803, 901, 450 326.52 
351, 000 142, 298, 067 857.18 
191,000 218,071, 008 215.69 
6,311, 000 | 1, 839, 989, 870 291.55 
1,557, 000 136, 829, 702 87.88 
5,000,000 | 635,008,300 | 113.40 
175,000 15, 630, 358 89.31 
1,069, 000 110,397, 805 103.27 
269, 000 22, 364, 276 83.14 
1, 696, 000 44,329,571 26.13 
800, 000 22, 624, 943 23.28 
1, 668, 000 13,167,178 7.89 
1,181,000 19, 010, 617 16.06 
1,917,000 38,014, 463 19.83 
437,000 8,624, 908 19.74 
1,582,000 14, 144, 814 8.94 
1,332, 000 12, 162,893 9.13 
1. 160. 000 38. 032, 883 R78 
2,336, 000 13,245,261 30.70 
1,222,000 8, 357,230 6.83 
1,905, 000. 78, 873, 840 41.40 
1,820, 000 31,523, 635 20.62 
2,845, 000 176. 600, 771 2. 07 
3. 804, 000 246,557, 236 64.81 
2.250, 000 78, 054, 829 35.09 
4,119, 000 285, 184, 145 09.23 
2,237,000 130,848, 877 58.50 
1, 826, 600 97, 115, 823 53.51 
1, 932.000 123, 873, 015 62.49 
1, 498, 000 110,295, 433 73. 62 
1,516,000 52,497, 761 34.63 
1,305, 000 81, 135, 798 62.17 
46, 000 1,074, 641 23.36 
213, 000 17,962, 442 48.15 
495, 000 89, 440, 851 19.609 
230,000 14,040, 602 61.04 
103, 000 23, B48, 828 31.01 
179,000 3.577, 740 131.72 
77,000 4, 598, 619 59.72 
165, 000 3, 386, 024 20.52 
253.000 10, 885, 193 43.02 
430,000 13,499,311 31.39 
485,00) 30, 715, 357 63.33 
61.000 1,814, 601 23.35 
1,317, 000 289,581, 676 219.88 
130,000 1,523,792 11.47 
, 000 891, 822 4.72 
67,021, 000 | 6,412,969, 5 
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„JC é AAA one eie minm Rod 
on e. udes n > e de ani 
bank credits which enter into our ME commercial system. 


A STARTLING COMPARISON. 


bama, issippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, 
control but 711,700, and the NITE twenty-seven States and Terri- 
$2,078,758,969. In other words, the eleven Eastern States hold 
x P cent x these loanable funds, while the eleven Southern States have 
2 8 8 of this statement will be required to discern its full im- 
rt. The eleven Eastern States, with an area of 117,082,640 acres, control 
NI 372,216 of this fund, while the eleven Southern States, with 470,095,753 
acres, have but $291,711,760. Reduced to an average, this 
per pies $35.38 per acre, and to the eleven Southern States less 
laiidn of E „ is 14,967 D ee 9 "ba 
average gives each individual in the Eastern States $216, and each indi ual 
in the Southern States $14.63. 

In other words, it is shown by this table that while the 11 
Eastern States named, with an area of only 117,062,640 acres, anda 
population of 18,984,000, control $4,142,372,216 of the total aggre- 

te available capital and loanable funds of this country, or, re- 
ele to an average, these 11 Eastern States control $35.38 per 
acre or $216 per capita, while the DM 88 States and Terri- 
tories of the Union, with a population of 48,037,000, or nearly 
three times as large as that of the Eastern States, with an acreage 
covering more than four-fifths of our vast domain of territory, 
possess only $2,270,567,737 of the $6,412,939,953, or about $51 per 
capita. 

hese figures, Mr. Chairman, afford to the patient and pains- 
taking student, interested to nog xir into the general trend and 
tendency of Republican policies, high protection laws, and adverse 
silver legislation that have dominated and controlled the adminis- 
tration of public affairs for the last fifteen or twenty years, valu- 
able and instructive reading. A careful and conscientious inves- 
tigation of the facts disc] is calculated to excite distrust among 
the thoughtful and reflecting and create a belief among many un- 
prejudiced minds that we are being deceived and victimized by 
the confidence game" that has ever been employed to entrap the 
unwary and 5 They know, and we know, that they 
have as a victim a people of easier access than the foreigner; a 
people who are unable and can not escape the binding effect of 
Congressional action; a people whose Representatives upon this 
floor have been admonished that they have and shall have no hand 
in the construction of this bill; a people who, for all purposes of 
taxation and paying tribute, have ever been regarded and treated 
ntlemen who are forcing this measure 


yes the eleven 
than 


as foreigners by the 


through this House. That pone are the great producing classes 
of the West and the great North and Southwest. 
'The icultural 8 of this country, constituting its greatest 


oductive power and nearly one-half of its consuming power and 
E is a class whose homes and modest abodes are left unlighted 
and untouched » A sophia dai ve favor and 88 to 
the vengeance of the destroying angel conjured up e provi- 
sions of this bill. The authors of this bill know wh that the pro- 
ducing class of this country can not escape the operation of that 
economic law that declares that the debts and taxes of a nation 
must eventually be paid, if at all, in the product of that country; 
that the farmer, the i the miner, and the laborer must 
wrench from the soil and carve from whatever material resources 
nature has endowed and blessed the land with sufficient of its 
raw products to give in exchange for and to pay and liquidate all 
these debts and taxes. 

Those who purchase these products and handle them in the 
Shops and on the markets can, and do, generally, protect them- 
selves from the burden of these debts by the prices they fix in 
their own markets. As the bonded and national debt increases, 
as taxes are increased, as privileged, exempted, and monopolistic 
classes are built up, they can save themselves from the extra tax- 
ation consequent thereon by ceasing to purchase or, as is usually 
the case, by falling back on the producer and force him to take 

ess 1 Me products of DN ad aon labor, e eee i the 
act that during times of great depression and s. ion the pro- 
ducer gets less and less for his products, yn ders is no corre- 


nding diminution in the Rum of those things he has to buy. | 


d thus the great burden of increased taxation at last falls either 
directly or indirectly upon the producer. Have they no right to 
"ee exc Bd enter their protest against this iniquitous system of 
taxation 

There is absolutely no security, no protection for him. He can 
not, in the very nature of things and the position he occupies in 
industrial society, be protected only in so far as his natural rights 
are protected by just and equitable laws, laws that rve and 
maintain his rights to deal with his fellow-men without their 
exacting therefora surrender of an undue proportion of the fruits 
of his labor and toil, a right which the pending bill proposes to 


wrest from him by a combination of open violence and latent 
duplicity. An increase of the national debt, an increase of the 
Government expense, or an increase of taxation for any purpose, 
isa warning given to the producer that he must make up bis mind 
to take a less price for the results of his labor, a less price for his 
wheat, his corn, his oats, his surplus of whatever it may consist. 

How different a similar condition of Acer, affairs, though even 
much more aggravated than that with which we are confronted 
to-day, was met by Sulley, the great minister of finance of Henry 
of Navarre, in the most trying crisis of the French people, when . 
he undertook to restore and secure prosperity to the industries of 
that country, rent and wrecked by the fierce and bitter passions 
of internal religious wars. He proceeded upon the wise and 
statesmanlike principle that agricultural prosperity and thrift 
were the foundation of all prosperity, and he succeeded in reviving 
the ruined and destroyed industries of that country by curtailin 
the expenses and reducing the taxes of the Government and abo 
ishing and wiping out trade and commercial restrictions that fet- 
tered and shackled agriculture. 

How very different, indeed, the spirit that animates and stimu- 
lates the Dingley bill—a spirit that has held high carnivaland run 
riotintheconduct of public affairs during the last twenty or twenty- 
five years, that has increased the expenses of the Government 
from a few millions to over $500,000,000 annually, and has swollen 
the tide until of recent years it has reached the high-water mark 
of over $1,000,000,000; a spirit that has begotten such extrava- 
gance among our people in certain quarters that the boast of our 
Republican friends that this is a billion-dollar country and their 
8 a billion-dollar party is greeted with shouts of applause. 

onscious that privilege, trusts, and monopoly spring from in- 
debtedness, high and excessive taxation that burden and inthrall 
a people, that same spirit, intensified and encouraged by the insa- 
tiable greed and avarice of those who fatten and thrive upon this 
boasted profligacy, has seized this, another opportunity of se- 
curing princely bounties under the provisions of this bill, a fitting 
culmination of that policy which is ra we Ringe ied American 
citizenship into a mere taxpaying and burden-bearing function to 
sustain the royal privilege of individuals and classes. 

To illustrate the statesmanship applied and the methods em- 
part in the administration of our national debt, and to afforda 

air example of how debts and taxes are made a burden that in- 
cessantly prey upon and eat out our substance and destroy our re- 
sources, I hereby submit a statement which, though often made, 
can not be too often repeated: 


On the 1st of March, 1866, the national debt was.. $2,827,808,959 


The Cleveland Administration added to that 262, 315, 400 
Toller cr T RET aS 3,099, 484, 859 
The bondholders paid for the above bonds v dui 739,638, 
and the Government has paid back therefor to the bondholders the 
following sums: 
On the nl 8 $1, 800, 000, 000 
In interest 2J;ͤõͤĩòo:ęͤ 8 2, 600, 000, 000 
By way of prem umd 2 58,000, 000 
Total paid to bond holders. 4, 458, 000, 000 


So that there has been paid back to the bondholders nearly three 
times the amount which they paid to the Government, there 
is still left a balance of the national debt unpaid amounting to 
$1,226,007 ,806. T 

But the most surprising feature of the condition of the national 
debt and its management is not disclosed in the above exhibit, but 
consists in the fact that after all these more than thirty years of 
struggle, hardship, and honest effort to pay this debt it stands 
to-day equally as large, equal as a burden, equal in its purchaeing 
power, when compared with the present prices of wheat, corn, 
cotton, meat, and other products of the farm and field, as it was 
when it was first assumed. However paradoxical this may seem, 
yet it is true, as the following tabulated statement will show: 


Table showing the average price in 1866 and in 1895 of nine of the staple products 
of the country. ; 


E 
geueGates | Ë 


The following table shows how much of the above and fore- 
going products, respectively, the whole national debt could have 
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urchased in 1866 and how much the balance left at the close of 
the year 1895 could purchase: 


1866. 1895. 

5 , 133, 620, 

2, 708, 800,900 | 5; 630, 003, 
4 


‘| 7 181,907 213 
ds. 41, 8517 851, 851 


So it will be observed that the national debt is, in fact, greater 
than the foregoing figures show, for the reason that the last bond 
issue of Mr. Cleveland is not included or considered in the table. 
It is therefore apparent from the foregoing tables and figures 
that the purchasing power of the national debt is not only not 
reduced, but, if any erence, greater now than it was in 1866, 
and after we have paid upon that debt the enormous sum of 
$4,458,000,000. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not all. In order that we may more 
thoroughly comprehend and understand the effect of this system 
of increasing the purchasing pw of the debts and taxes, and I 
may well add the money of the country, by the establishment of 
the gold-standard policy upon the individual, we can not fail to 
note the ever increasing number of failures reported since the 
adoption of this appreciating standard of money. 


Number and liabilities of failures. 


Number i Number 
Year. .of Liabilities. Year. of Liabilities 

failures. 

, 499, 10,637 | $124, 220, 321 

155, 239, 000 9,834 | 114,644, 110 

1600, 000 9,634 | 167,500, 944 

1,000 10,679 | 128,829,973 

660, 000 10,882 | 148, 784, 337 

152 10,907 | 189,856, 904 

053 12,273 189, 868, 658 

000 10,344 | 114,044,167 

982 15,242 | 246,149, 889 

000 13,885 | 172, 902, 850 

172 13,197 | 173,196,060 

a7 15,088 | 226,906, 834 


If we take the official reports and apply them to an ordinary 
farm, such as the ordinary farmer owns and occupies, and esti- 
mate the prices of the surplus products he and his family raised 
and had for sale twenty-four years ago and now, we find that it 
loses annually, as near as the same can be approximated from 
statistics. On 500 bushels of wheat, $250; on rye, oats, potatoes, 
~etc., $50; on 600 bushels of corn, $120; on 10 tons of hay, $30; on 
8 horses and mules, $100; being a total of $500. 

Now, taking the farming land as a whole, it is estimated from 
the figures of the Agricultural Department that the reduction of 
the annual income is $7 per acre. One billion eight hundred 
million dollars has been taken from the farmers’ annual income, 
which if left to them, would be a better encouragement and pro- 
tection to the industries than a thousand Dingley bills. 

During this period we have passed through many varied expe- 
riences—panics, major panics and minor panics, bankers' panics 

' and business panes bankruptcies without number or limit, five 
or six great labor strikes, resulting in labor wars and more or 
less loss of life and property; all under the fostering and paternal 
care of high protecton. 

Now, Mr. aman. in view of the fact that the measure now 
proposed, which eed gv to be a measure to provide revenue for 
the Government and to enco the industries of the United 
States, will not accomplish the full measure of relief that is de- 
manded, whatever may be its merits as a revenue producer and 
whatever effect it may have upon the general business situation, 
itis plain to all thoughtful and reflecting men that the time has 
arrived when the financial problem must be taken up and solved, 
tothe end that needed relief beyond the reach of tariff legislation 
shall be afforded the masses; and while not technically germane 
to the subject of this bill, yet is so intimately connected therewith 
that its consideration can not well be avoided consistent with an 
intelligent understanding of the situation, I shall venture in this 
connection to briefly state a few facts and reasons why I regard 
this question as of first importance in the reforms conceded to be 
necessary. 

By whom is this problem to be solved, and how is the relief to 
be secured? We all agree, at least did so during the last cani- 

paign, that to make gold only our money standard is to benefit 

the few and oppress the many. What, then, are we to have 
silver and gold on a parity as our standard money, or shall we 


reverse the position of the two metals as they now stand before 
the country and legally legislate silver into the position of gold 
and place gold where silver now stands? Such a result, it is con- 
tended by our Republican friends, would follow the free coinage 
of 8 independent action of this Government. This argu- 
ment has been employed and relied upon by the advocates of the 
gold standard, and as a further and still more serious objection, 
they insist that this result would drive gold out of the conntry 
and bring about a derangement in our financial and commercial 
relations that would disturb and destroy business confidence and 
involve in ruinous consequences our whole financial system. 

Little indeed do they consider the almost universal ruin and 
bankruptcy they have entailed by the establishment of their policy. 
If, as 3 such a departure in the value of the two metals, 
or difference in the value of the two dollars, would certainly fol- 
low as the natural and logical result of the policy for which we 
contend, then there might be some reasonable excuse for the posi- 
tion now occupied by the majority of the other side of this Cham- 
ber. But in order to make any kind of defense of your ponon; 
you assume premises and take for granted certain facts that haye 
not.only neyer been conceded or admitted, but have always been 
open questions of dispute and controversy. Your contention rests 
wholly upon theoretical reasoning, and not upon proven or demon- 
strated facts. 

Your contention ignores nof only the experience of more than 
eighty-odd years of our history, but important and controlling 
facts that are capable of 1 1 and the most satisfactory demon- 
stration. But if it should be conceded that the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 upon terms of equality 
before the law with that of gold would place this country upon a 
silver instead of a gold basis, what would be the result? Would 
Wall street then, as it does now, control the finances of our coun- 
try? Would there be any more labor troubles? Would there be 
an increase in the number of poor, impoverished, and idle men 
and women without employment or working at starvation wages? 
It is the common belief that with this change would come an end 
to all these troubles. But this is not the contention. This isnot 
the question at issue. 

The controversy is one of wider erm The Democratic party 
assumes and places its claims to public confidence and popular 
approval upon the higher plane of the sovereign right of a free 
people to exercise the supreme prerogative of legislating upon all 
matters affecting the general interest, welfare, and prosperity of 
the people, free from the dictation and independent of the con- 
sent of any other government, potentate, or power. The Demo- 
cratic party has faith in the ability, resources, and strength of 
this Government, patriotism of its people, and wisdom of its states- 
manship to devise, establish, and maintain a financial system, as 
well as a revenue system, on its own responsibility, without the 
aid or consent of any foreign influence, power, or government. 

In this we differ from our friends upon the other side of this 
Chamber, who occupy the unique position of declaring to the 
country in their McKinley and Dingley tariff bills that we are 
independent, great, and powerful, and will enact such tariff legis- 
lation as suits us, regardless of the financial or commercial inter- 
ests of any and all foreign powers, even to the extent of shutting 
them out and our people in in all commercial exchange, barter, 
and trade, but that we are too weak, impotent, and powerless to 
regulate our own money system without the consent of the lead- 
ing commercial nations of Europe. 

'The Democratic party believes that our people are more depend- 
ent upon Europe and the great commercial nations of the world 
fora market in which to sell and dispose of our surplus products 
the wheat, cotton, corn, and other staple products of the farm, 
as well as the s eie of our mills, mines, and factories—than 
we are upon their wisdom and disinterested statesmanship to 
influence, mold, and shape our financial policies. The Democratic 
party believes in a safe, sound, and stable currency, and enough 
of it to transact the business of the country and afford a sufficient 
circulating medium to restore back losses sustained in the shrink- 
age of property values, 

The minority upon the floor of this Hall, representing a ma- 
jority upon this question outside of this House, are as firm and 
sincere in their deyotion to a sound and safe currency system as 
our friends of the majority, and all their apparent candor in pro- 
fessing to believe otherwise is merely a play to the galleries and 
the country. I will not impugn the motives of those who differ 
with me upon the questions involved in this controversy, but I 
have the right to question the motives of those who attempt to 
pe before the country as the censors of other people who may 

ppen to not agree with their views npon questions of finance. 

But let us see if the leaders upon your side have always enter- 
tained the views they now profess; whether your party has not 
been upon both sides of this question. I wish first to quote the 
language of some of the recognized leaders of don party, whose 
statements will not be denied as authoritative declarations of the 


position of your party at the time they were made. Many years 
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ago, at the close of the civil war, and before it became fashion- 
able for our friends to denounce the advocates of silver money as 
anarchists, Abraham Lincoln, in his last public utterance, on the 
14th of April, 1865, addressing Mr, Colfax as he was on the eve of 
his departure to the West to examine into the condition of the 
projected Union Pacific Railway, said: 

Mr. Colfax, I want you to take a message from me to the miners whom 
ou visit. I have very large ideas of the universal wealth of our nation. 
believe it practicably inexhaustible. It aboundsall over the Western coun- 

try. from the Roc Mountains to the Pacific, and its development has 
scarcely commenced. During the war, when we were adding a couple of 
millions of dollars every day to our national debt, I did not care about en- 
couraging tho increase in the volume of our precious metals. We had the 
country to save first. But now that the rebellion is overthrown and we 
know pretty nearly the amount of our national debt, the more gold and silver 
we mine, we make the payment of that debtso much the easier. Now, Iam 
going to encourage that in every possible way. 

We shall have hundreds of thousands of disabled soldiers, and many have 
feared that their return homein such groat numbers might — industi 
by furnishing suddenly a greater supp fo labor than there will be a deman 
for. Lam going to try to attract them to the hidden wealth of our mountain 
ranges, where there is room enough for all. Immigration, which even the 
war has not stopped, will land upon our shores hundreds of thousands more 
per year from overcrowded Europe. lintend to point them to the ga and 
silver flelds that await them in the West. Tell the miners of the West for 
me that I shall promote their interests to the utmost of my ability, because 
their prosperity is the D of the nation, and we prove in avery 
few yenrs that we are ind: the treasury of the world. 


This was the strong and patriotic language used by this emi- 
nentstatesman and patriot. As he stood atthe close of his illustri- 
ous and eventful life, at the termination of one of the greatest 
civil wars of ancient or modern history, {ooking upon the devasta- 
tation it had wrought and the enormous debt of nearly $3,000,000,- 
000, a charge upon the exhausted resources of his country, the 
energy, patriotism, and industry of his fellow-citizens, he turned 
his gaze toward thesetting sun, toward the rich deposits of gold 
and silver ores with which an all-wise and beneficent Creator had 
blessed these mountain ranges, and with hope and trust pointed 
to these rich resources of his country, containing an inexhaustible 
supply of the 1 metals, which, under the Constitution, 
could be coined and converted into primary legal-tender money 
with which this great burden could be paid and liquidated. But 
alas, this fond dream of the martyred President must come to 
naught at the plotting of the money changers in the very temple 
made sacred by the biood of his martyrdom. 

Again, I quote from an eminent Republican authority, the Hon. 
Jerry Rusk, the Republican Secretary of Agriculture under Mr, 
Harrison, who said, on page 8 of his report for 1890, referring to 
the silver legislation known as the Sherman Act: 

The recent legislation looking to the restoration of the bimetallic standard 
of our currency and the co uent enhancement of the value of silver has 
unquestionably had much to do with the recent advance in the price of 
cereals, The same cause has advanced the price of wheat in R and [n- 
dia, and in the same degree reduced their power of competition. English 
gold was formerly exchan for cheap silver, and wheat purchased with the 
cheaper metal was sold in Great Britain for gold. Much of this advantage is 
lost by the appreciation of silver in those countries. 


Again, I quote from President Harrison's message to Congress 
on the 1st of December, 1890: 


The general tariff act has 8 me into ration, some of its 
important provisions being limi to take effect at dates yet in the future. 
The general provisions of the law have been in force less sixty days. 
Its permanent effects upon trade and prices still largely stand in conjecture. 
It is curious to note that the advance in the prices of articles wholly un- 
affected pv tariff act was by many hastily ascribed to that act. otice 
was not taken of the fact that the general tendency of the markets was up- 
ward, from influences wholly apart from the recent tariff legislation. The 
enlargement of our currency by the silver bill undoubtedly gave an upward 
tendency to trade and had a marked effect on prices, but this natural and 
desired effect of the silver legislation was by many erroneously attributed to 
the tariff act. 

So you will observe that you have ex-President Harrison and 
his trusted and efficient Secretary of Agriculture against you in 
1890; in fact, against themselves now. 

But this is not all. President McKinley, then a member of this 
House, in 1890, on the 7th of June, in the course of his remarks, as 
recorded on page 5813, in volume 108, first session of Fifty-first 
Congress, made use of the following language: 

Mr. S. er,noman should hesitate between the two millions a month 
that we have now and the four and a half millions a month that we shall have 
under the proposed Jaw. We get an increased volume of money with safety 
to the Government and the citizen. Pass this bill and what do we have? An 
increase of $30,000,000 annually of circulation to be put out among the people 
and into the avenues of business Vote against this bill and, in my judgment, 
you vote that there shail he no legislation upon the silver question at this 
session of Congress. hat is what I fear it means. 

We know we can not have free coin: now except in the manner as pro- 
vided in the bill. You know you conld not have it when you were in the 
majority in this House. You know you can not get it now. Youdonotmean 
to get it. Therefore ! say that to defeat this bill means to defeat all silver 
le nslation and to leave us with two millions a month A when by passing 
this bill we would have four and a half millions a month of Treasury notes as 
good asgold. For one, Mr. Speaker, 1 will not vote t this bill, and thus 


prive my people and my country, and the laborers and the producers and 
the industries of my country, of t! y millions annually of additional circu- 
lating medium. 


Again, Mr. McKinley had another opportunity of expressing 
himself upon the subject of the free coinage of silver, or rather 
the increase of the currency by this means; and as he was about 
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that time usually credited with speaking his mind pretty freely, 
he took the occasion at his now somewhat famous Lincoln banquet 
speech at Toledo, Ohio, in answer to a speech made upon a similar 
occasion by President Cleveland at the Old Roman” banquet at 
Columbus, same State, to say: 

During all his (Mr. Cleveland’s) years at the head of the Government he 
was dishonoring one of our prons metals, one of our own great prod- 
ucts. He endeavored even before his inauguration to office to stop the coin- 
age of silver dollars, and afterwards, and to the close of his Administration, 
persistently used his power to that end. He was determined tocontract the 
circulating medium and demonetize one of the coins of commerce, limit the 
volume of money among the people, make money scarce, and therefore dear. 
He would have increased the value of money and diminished the value of 
everything clse—money the master, everything else its servant, Ho was not 
thinking of the poor" then. He had left their side.“ He was not "stand- 
ing forth in their defense." Cheap coats, cheap labor, and dear money. The 

onsor and promoter of these professing to stand guard over the welfare of 
the poor and lowly! Was there ever more laring inconsistency or reckless 
assumption? He believes that poverty is a blessing to be promoted and en- 
couraged, and that a shrinkage in the value of everything but money is a 
national benediction. 

This is the arraignment by the present incumbent of the Presi- 
dential chair of his predecessor in that high office. How does the 
matter stand to-day? Could not the ex-President, with equal if 
not more propriety, to-day reverse the game and employ with even 
greater force this same language against his distinguished suc- 
cessor and his party? Certainly no one will dispute that Major 
McKinley of 1890 is against President McKinley of 1897 upon the 
subject of the coinage of silver money. If Grover Cleveland had 
abandoned the poor when he antagonized silver, what position 
does the Republican ety occupy in this Hall at this time? 

There is another Republican authority of national distinction, 
perhaps the most eminent and influential of his party—certainly 
the most conspicuous upon all questions of public finance in this 
country at this time—the Hon. John Sherman, chief Cabinet 
officer of the present Administration. In his book on Finance and 
Taxation, on page 530, he says: : 

Take one-half of the solid money of the world out of existence; take the 
sole standard of more than two-thirds of the human race, reduce it to a 
base metal, and the effect upon the commerce of the world would be incaleu- 
lable. These two metals—gold and silver—have traveled side by side from the 
beginning of time; the records of human history do not go back toa time 
when they did not move torem — . have varied in value, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other being hi; her, ut they have gone on. gold the money 
of the rich, silver the money of the poor, the oneto measure acquired wealth, 
the other to measure the daily necessities of life: and, sir, no act of Parlia- 
ment, although it may disturb for a moment the relations of these two metals 
to each other—nothing but an act of God can destroy the use of both of them 
by mankind. 

How does this sound, as coming from this great financier when 
he is writing history, compared with his and his party's utterances 
when engaged in the attempt to perpetuate the rule of the gold- 
standard policy, of which they were the authors? Here is a clear 
and distinct ition of the position of the Republican party 
upon this question; at least so far as their position can be ascer- 
tained through the authentic declaration of its leaders and recog- 
nized spokesman. And yet it is now assumed by your party that 
the position of the Democratic party and those who are affiliating 
with it threaten the integrity of our national and individual credit. 
May we not, in the language of our now honored President, ex- 
claim: Was there ever more glaring inconsistency or reckless 
assumption?” 2 .- 

Sir, during the last campaign it was the frequent habit of some 
of the lesser lights of yonr party in my section of tlie country, 
where party strife and feeling usually reach fever heat, either 
through ignorance or, what is still worse, willful perversion of the 
facts of history, to make the public statement, with an assumed 
air of lofty contempt for anyone who would dare to question its 
accuracy, that there never existed in this country such a thing as 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver money at the ratio of 16 
to 1; that the silver dollar was never recognized as the unit of 
value, In answer to such arguments, and for the benefit of such 
as may not have had the opportunity of making an investigation 
of this question, let me quote from the Report of the Director of 
the United States Mint for 1896 upon this subject, at page 453. 
He says: 

In 1786 the Congress of the Confederation chose as the monstary unit 
of the United States the dollar of 375.64 grains of pure silver. This unit had 
its culate in the Spanish piaster or milled dollar, which constituted the 
basis of the metallic circulation of the English colonies in America. It was 
never coined. there being at that time no mint in the United States. The act 
of April 2, 1792, established the first monetary system of the United States. 
The es of the system were: The gold dollar, containing 24.75 grains of pure 
gold and stamped in pieces of $10, $5, and $2.50, denominated, respectively, 
eagies, half eagles, and quarter eagles; the silver dollar, containing 371.25 


grains of pure silver. A mint was established. The coinage was unlimited, 


and there was no mint charge. The ratio of gold to silver in coinage was 1t 
15. Both gold and silver were legal tender. The standard was double. 7 


Thus it was that the unit of value was fixed by the very first act 
of Congress upon the subject, and thus it continued, with slight 
changes in the weight and fineness of the gold coinage that finally 
resulted in fixing the ratio between the two at 15.988 to 1, or ap- 
proximately at 16 to 1, as we usually denominate it, until the act 
of February 12, 1873, which provided that the unit of value of 
the United States should be the gold dollar of the standard weight 
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of 25.8 grains.” (See page 454, Report of Mint Director for 1896.) 
This is the change that resulted in the establishment in the United 
States of the gold-standard policy in lieu of the double standard, 
which up to that time had prevailed from the foundation of the 
Government, and which marked the period of the beginning of 
that decline in the values of all property of which the people at 
this and at all times since have been so bitterly complaining. 

It is this policy that we contend shall be changed and the double 
standard restored as it existed prior to this act of February 12, 
1873. It will thus be seen that we are asking for no new and un- 
tried experiment, no new system of finance, but merely a return 
to that which for so long had furnished our people a monetary 
system so satisfactory, equitable. and just that no party ever 

ared to suggest any change or intimate to the country that there 
existed any design or purpose to alter the same prior to the time 
it was done, All that is demanded now isa return to that consti- 
tutional system established by Hamilton and Jefferson, by the 
wise and patriotic statesmanship of the fathers. 

Can we safely return tothis system? This is the vital question. 
Are we able to reestablish this system upon the double standard of 
gold and silver at the old and long-recognized ratio between the 
two coins, and maintain the parity of the same? According to 
the best reasoning that has yet been advanced upon this question, 
Ithink we may safely rely upon our ability to do so without haz- 
ard to any interest or danger to credit or business. It is and has 
been the established rule among all countries of which we have 
any knowledge that, as concerns the regulation and fixing of the 
ex fe and ratios of metals used for the coinage of money since the 
earliest history, that the country producing the largest amount of 
the ore from which such money is coined takes the lead and has 
exercised the right to fix the relative values of the coins. There 
is no reason why this should not be true now. 

'The United States is the largest producer of silver of any other 
known country. The estimated total production of the silver of 
the world fromr 1800 to 1895, inclusive, estimated at its present 
coinage value, is $3,675,721,200. The estimated total production 
of silver in the United States for the same period is $1,367,401,200, 
or an average in the annual yield of the world's product of 
$102,103,366, and in the United States of $37,983,361. (See Report 
of the Director of the United States Mint for year 1895, page 62.) 
It will thus be seen that the United States possesses nearly one- 
third of the total resources of this precions metal produced in the 

- entire world. This constitutes an almost inexhaustible source of 
wealth to our country, and but for the restrictive and prohibitory 
laws upon our statute books could be utilized to the immense ad- 
ne of all branches of business, enterprise, and development, 
as well as making us, as a nation, invincible in the commerce of 
the world. 

To depong upon the cooperation of the strong commercial na- 
tions of Europe to aid us in restoring bimetallism, therefore, 
would seem so unnatural and stupid that it requires no very fine 
sense of humor to discover the absurd folly of such expectation. 
These countries are opposed in their financial as well as public pol- 
icy to any such agreement as is contended for by the Republican 
party; and as long as they can induce us to delay the only remedy 
we have, by tempting us to further efforts to secure this kind of 
agreement, the more time they get to strengthen the barriers and 
make more difficult our return to this policy by independent 
action. 

Year by y they are busily at work scheming for a further 
extension of their policy of contraction and 5 of money 
and still further reduction in the prices of all other forms of prop- 
erty. Year by year they are forcing other smailer and less power- 
ful countries to adopt their gold standard out of pure selfish and 
mercenary motives. Shall we persist in pursuing such a blind, 
stupid, and suicidal policy until all avenues of escape from the 
clutches of the money power sball be forever closed? 

Ifor one do not believe that the people are yet willing, when 
they come to see and understand the full effect of this policy in all 
its hideous and monstrous iniquity; to tamely submit. As was 
remarked a few days ago, while statistics and the official report 
of the Director of the Mint show that there is in circulation in this 
country the sum of a little the rise of $24 per capita of money, yet 
it is a well-known fact among the people in the rural and farming 
districts that this is not the case with them; that, in fact, they do 
not receive their pro rata share of the money shown to be avail- 
able for circulation, and it is exceedingly doubtful if they have a 
pa capita circulation in those sections exceeding from $9 to $12. 

e volume of money is congested under this system in the money 
centers. We iusist upon such a change as will force circulation 
among the people. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the people whom I represent on the 
floor of this House are a part of the web and woof of our American 
citizenship. They were educated in the schools erected and built 
under the influence of the same free institutions that constitute 
the pride, the grandeur, and glory of all the States of this Union; 
they are bold, ardent, and enterprising, and possess a broad and 


sympathetic qn all that will add to the prosperity, advance- 
ment, and welfare of the whole people, to the strength and gran- 
deur of the Republic. But a majority of them are firmly convinced 
and believe, Mr. Chairman, that the financial policy which you 
have carried out, and which is yet indorsed by the majority on 
this floor, has brought rain, want, and distress to the homes and 
firesides of many of our people. They believe it has covered our 
land with swarms of idle, discontented, and poverty-stricken inen, 
and that during all this time you have looked on their distress and 
trouble with unaffected complacency, if not with criminal indif- 
ference. They ask and appeal to you at the earliest—at the very 
first—opportunity to make a apama reparation for the great 
wrongs they have suffered. ey ask to have restored back to 
them the opportunities they believe will come when the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver and gold shall again be secured to the 
country under the guaranties of the Constitution as our fathers 
made it. They will hail with joy and cheerful greeting a return 
to moderate and just taxation and the money of the Constitution. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. JEHU BAKER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. BAKER of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I purpose stating in as few words as possible 
some of the views which I hold in regard to a just civil policy for 
the United States. Itis plain that such a policy can be no other 
than that which is best for the preservation of our republican 
institutions. If these institutions are to be preserved in fact and 
in vital force, as well as in form, it is absolutely necessary that 
the great mass of our people should form a clear idea of, and be 
ardently attached to, the fundamental principle upon which they 
rest. That principle as stated by Jefferson and as stated by 
Lincoln is the same. 

Jefferson’s conception was thatall the powers of our Government 
should be employed with equal regard to all classes, all sections, 
all individuals, and with special favors tonone. This constitutes 
the essence of all that is rightly meant by ‘‘ Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy.” Lincoln's conception of the same principleis found in the 
immortal words that ours should be a government of the people, 
for the people. and by the people;" and this constitutes the essence 
of all that is rightfully meant by ** Lincolnian Republicanism.” 

Over . this great basic principle of our Republic, as thus 
conceived by Jefferson and Lincoln, there is another principle 
which seeks to draw the policies of our Government away from 
the equal conservation of the rights of all, and to employ its 
powers to the undue advantage of some. So has it been with all 
republics heretofore, and so the case is with us to-day. 

We are in the midst of a conflict between two social forces, 
the one consecrated to the preservation of that tap-root principle 
of equal justice upon which our Republic was founded, the other 
devoted to the evil work of unduly promoting the interests of 
classes and special interests, and of unduly ignoring and disre- 
garding the just interests of the great mass of the people. 

The fate of our Republic, as such, depends upon the issue of this 
conflict. If the basic principle of equal rights upon which it was 
founded shall be preserved, it will indeed be the glory of the earth, 
not only in point of mere material greatness, but as an expression 
of the highest development of humanity that the world has seen. 

If this broad basic principle of 1 humanity shall be over- 
slaughed by the narrower principle of class ascendency, then our 
Republic, thus degraded from the vital principle of its own life, 
will run a low career and perform a comparatively ignominious 
role on the plane of the world's history. One instantly sees and 
realizes the tremendous import of the issue thus pending. 

Let us test the general drift of our actual public policies by the 
plain and indisputable criterion which I havethuslaiddown. Let 
us see whether these policies show the ascendency of the bread foun- 
dation principle of our Government or the ascendency of the nar- 
rower principle of class domination. Let us see whether we find 
in them either the Democracy of Jefferson or the Republicanism 
of Lincoln, In glancing at some of the elements of our policies 
which will bring an answer to this inquiry into clear light the 
first and most prominent place must be assigned to the money 
question, 4 

The money scheme which is now imposed upon onr country 
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rests all values upon the gold standard—upon one only of the 
precious metals. 

The total volume of commodities increases at a much greater 
ratio than the total volume of gold. The demonstrable effect of 
this is that a given amount of gold continually purchases an in- 
creasing amount of commodities, a process which is continually 
squeezing the money value out of property and labor and squeez- 
ing this lost value into the gold-standard money. 

The dollar that is loaned comes back not only with its interest, 
but with an increase in its purchasing power. The dollar that is 
invested comes back not only with its profits, but also with an in- 
crease in its purchasing power. This is not an honest dollar, but 
clearly a dishonest one. An honest dollar is content with its inter- 
est, with its profits, and with retaining a level instead of an in- 
creasing purchasing power over all other property. 

The average increase of the purchasing power of gold has not 
been less than 50 to 100 per cent in the course of about twenty-four 
years, which means that idle god has been drawing to itself an 
increase in value of not less than 2 per cent per annum, whilst 
not only farm products but farms themselves havegreatlyshrunken 
in value, with the alarming accompanying fact that farm tenantry 
is Creat and ownership by the actual tiller of the soil dimin- 
ishing, j 

This gold- standard scheme of finance menaces the world with a 
new form of tyranny extending from the eastern limits of Europe 
to California, and from Russia to Australia. It has originated 
with that money power which dominates the Parliament of Britain, 
the Reichstag of Germany, the imperial councils of Russia, and 
which has unhappily gained a temporary control over our own 
Republic. 

The bottom meaning of this financial scheme thus initiated by 
the holders of vast masses of capital is to so order the relation of 
money to allother property as to continually enhance the property 
value of money and to depreciate the money value of property, 
thus giving toaggregated capital an ever-increasing cinch on the 
wealth of the world. The wickedness of this scheme is so mani- 
fest that it need but to be stated to be condemned. It discloses 
an abysmal departure from that principle of equality on which, 
as we have seen, our Republic was founded. 

It is not only partial, but flagrantly partial, in favor of the 
strong holders of capital, and against the rights of the masses of 
the people. It gives, and purposely gives, to the owners of money 
an unjust advantage over the producers of wealth. 

The atrocity of this scheme mes strikingly apparent when 
we consider its relation to the vast debt of sorts owed in the 
United States. This debt—national, State, corporation, county, 
municipal, and individual—is stated by competent authority to 
be as high as $34,000,000,000. As we have seen, the gold unit 
has been increasing at not less than 2 per cent per annum in its 
purchasing power. To be within the safest possible limits, let us 


Bu it increases only 1 per cent annum. 

Row. 1 per cent of $84,000,000,000 i is $340,000,000, a sum due 
solely to the increase of the purchasing value of the gold unit over 
other property. It is easy to see that no scheme could be more 
cunningly and wrongfully devised for the undue piling up of the 
wealth of a nation in a few great centers. 

To correct this enormous inequality, this cruel injustice, this 
outrageous departure from the fundamental principle of our Re- 
public, the people demand a stronger basis of primary money, the 
restoration of silver to its full and free fellowship with gold at 
the ratio which it held and honestly maintained down to the 
moment when it was arbitrarily degraded in order to foist the 
narrow and unjust single gold standard in the interest of a strong 
money-holding class. 

I will next state what I conceive to be the substance of the 
paper-currency question. I think one of two general schemes will 
ultimately be carried out. Our paper money will either be sim- 
rec as a currency very similar to our backs and issued 

irectly by the Government, or else simplified as a bank currency 
similar to our United States bank paper and issued indirectly 


through United States banks. 
In the one case the institution of our currency will be held in the 
werof the people. In the other case it will be farmed out to 


Panik corporations. In order tosimplify our currency in the latter 
manner it will be necessary to largely increase our bonded debt, 
in order to take in the existing currency, and after this is done 
the number of banks will MT increase. 

Instead of 4,000 banks we have six, eight, ten, fifteen thou- 
sand, and ultimately more. These numerous bank corporations 
will act as one as distinctly as the different links in a long iron 
chain, They will exert an enormous power over the business inter- 
ests of the country, over elections, and over Congress. They will 
constitute the strong fortress and the organized center of the 


money power. 
Now, which of these two schemes ap to be most in har- 


mony with the genius of our republican institutions and with that 
principle of equality on which these institutions arefounded? Is 


it wiser for the Se leto turn over to corporations that part of the 
money power which is connected with the institution of the na- 
tion's currency or to hold this power in their own hands? It 
appears to me that this question can admit of but one answer, 
and that the wise course of policy on this great point is for the 
people to issue their paper currency directly through their Gov- 
ernment, just as they issue their gold and silver money, subject 
to proper regulation respecting redemption. 

. The income-tax question is another element of great national 
importance. Nothing can be more essential than just taxation— 
& just distribution of the burdens of our Government—and no 
tax can be more equitable or more easily borne than a just, graded 
income tax. We had such a tax fora number of years. It was 
held to be constitutional by all branches of our Government, and 
we raised from it a large sum of money without oppression and 
without imposing undue hardship upon the citizen. 

_No tax could be more in harmony with that fundamental prin- 
opie of our Republic which I have pointed ont than a tax that 
calls upon the citizen to pay in proportion to his ability to pay. 
Had tho recent income-tax law n permitted to go into effect 
there would have been no question about insufficient income to 
pay the Government mses; and it seems to me that the acrid 
and abnormal humor of the time, rather than the ascendency of 
supreme judicial reason, has led to the narrow defeat of that law. 

he decision, of course, is binding in the case. Itis final in no 
other sense; and I have no doubt whatever that it will succumb, 
as so many other decisions have succumbed, to a wiser and deeper 
judicial interpretation of the constitutional question upon which 
it was That principle of equal justice on which our Re- 
ublic rests loudly demands that great fortunes shall bear an even 
and in 5 11 of the Government which protects them. 

_I will next briefly state what I d as the fundamental prin- 
ciple which should govern our tariff legislation, and also what I 
regard as the grave abuse which has entered into that legislation. 
The Democratic platform of 1888 and the Republican platform of 
1892 substantially agree in stating the correct principle. They 
both declare in favor of levying duties equal to the difference be- 
tween the wages of American and foreign labor. 

Such isthe simple principle upon which both parties have agreed, 
and, if fairly carried out, it would lead to a scale of duties which, 
under the existing condition of things, would be as just to all sec- 
tions and classes as it would be possible to devise. But the pre- 
vailing vice of such legislation has been and is that this principle 
has not been properly adhered to in practice. 

The man separ class has exerted undue influence in the 
framing of our tariff Jaws and induced the establishment of duties 
considerably higher than those which would result from the dif- 
ference between the wages of home and foreign labor. This devi- 
ation from the true principle constitutes a chronic and mischie- 
yous abuse, which is injurious to the great mass of the people and 
beneficial to the manufacturing class only. I find that the bill 
a son by the Ways and Means Committee is another and con- 
spicuous instance of this same abuse. 

In conclusion, I will again allude to that vital principle of equal 
justice which lies at the foundation of our Republic, and fix 
attention upon the fact that in all the great elements of public 
— to which I have referred that 1 has been and is 

ing violated. Beyond all doubt we have reached a period in 
our national life which demands a tremendous reaction in the 
interest of the people and in behalf of the simple basic principle 
of our democratic institutions. 


The Tariff. 
z; SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE N. SOUTHWICK, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. SOUTHWICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The duty of the Republican majority in the 
House of Representatives at this juncture is clear. It is to passa 
tariff bill which will restore to the Treasury of the United States 
a surplus revenue and to the labor and industry of the country a 
thorough system of protection. 

The American people have rendered their decision and an over- 
whelming majority of. Republicans has been sent to the popular 
branch of the National Congress, instructed to carry out io its 
logical conclusion and in its letter and spirit the paramount issue 
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of the campaign of 1896 as laid down in the opening demands of 
the St. Louis platform. : 

A President whose very name is the synonym and embodiment 
of the American principle of protection to home labor and indus- 
iry has assumed office and called the Congress together for the 
especial purpose of enacting a measure which at once pro- 
vide both the revenue and the protection which are needed. e 
demand of the hour is for action. The vast business interests of 
the country—agricultural, industrial, commercial, and financial— 
harassed and weakened by the unfortunate developments of the 
pe four years, are looking to us for prompt and effective relief. 

wage workers of the nation are equally desirous for a restora- 
tion of that opportunity for employment at fair wages which 
existed under the last Republican tariff until the Democratic 
triumph of 1892 caused widespread and wholesale curtailment of 
industry and disemployment of labor. 


MORE REVENUE MUST BE RAISED. 


That added revenue must be supplied to the United States 
Treasury at once is admitted on all sides by men of all varieties 
of political persuasion. For the past four years and during 
nearly every month of that period the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment have been in excess of its receipts, and no less than four 
large issues of Government bonds have necessary to save the 
"Treasury of the nation from embarrassment and its credit from 
impairment. A strange spectacle that—the most powerful nation 
on the face of the earth, and the only one of the great nations 
which has seriously endeavored to pay its debts, being compelled 
to issue bonds and burden a future as well as the present genera- 
tion for the purpose of raising money with which to meet the 
current expenses of the Government. 

From the close of the period of heavy ditures growing im- 
mediately out of the war of the rebellion, in 1866, under a system 
of tariff protection, every year witnessed an excess of receipts 
over expenditures down to the inauguration of Grover Cleveland 
in March, 1893; and a bonded debt of $2,773,236,173 in the former 

ear was reduced toless than $1,550,000,000 in the latter year. 
During this period of twenty-six years the Republican policy of 
E to American industry prevailed unimpaired; and, al- 
ough repeated changes were 2 in tariff duties and internal - 
revenue taxes to meet the changing requirements of the times, at 
no time did the receipts of the Government fall below its expendi- 


Even during the last fiscal year of the last Republican Adminis- 
tration, ending with June 30, 1893, when the success of the Demo- 
cratic free-trade movement and the inauguration of the Cleveland 
Administration had already spread panic, ruin, and distress over 
the land, a slight surplus remained as the result of twelve months’ 
operations of the Government. To the present generation, there- 
fore, the four Government bond issues during the four years of 
Democratic ascendency at Washington which followed the tri- 
umph of November, 1892, were a anomaly. Never before 


it witnessed the issue of Government obligations in a time of | 1877 


profound peace; never before even a Treasury deficit at the end 
of a fiscal year. 
THE CLEVELAND BOND ISSUES. 


Between March 4, 1893, and March 4, 1897, the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration issued bonds to the par value of $262,315,400, on the 
sale of which the Government realized $293,481,894. There were 
two issues each of $50,000,000 of 5 per cent ten-year bonds and two 
issues of 4 per cent thirty-year bonds, one of $62,315,400 and one of 
3 When 5 per cent shall have been paid on 8100, 000, 000 

or ten years, and 4 per cent shall have been paid on 8162, 315, 400 
for thirty years, it will be realized that the elevation of the Cleve- 
land Democracy to power in 1892 cost the country, in the princi- 
pal and 1 tone of additional public debt, the enormous sum of 
$507,093,880. 

The Cleveland Administration during its four years of bond is- 
sues restored the public debt of the United States to the figures of 
1886. Itoffset the steady reduction of the debt during the pre- 
ceding seven years. On July 1, 1886, the principal of the public 
debt was $1,783,438,697. On November 1 of the four years of bond 
issues the principal of the public debt made this exhibit: 
November 1. 1883... $1,549,556,953 | November 1, 1895 $1,717, 481,779 
November 1. 1861. I, 626, 151, 87 | November 1, 1896....... 1, 785, 412, 640 

Note the steady increase in the principal of the public debt as 
bonds were issued to raise money with which to pay current ex- 
penses and meet the constant deficit in the revenue! 


A HIGHER ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGE. 


Note also the steady increase in the most obnoxious of all our 
regular expenditures—interest on public debt—during the four 

ears of bond issues! The total payments for interest during the 
fiscal year ending with June 30, 1892, were $23,378,116. The four 
fiscal years following make this comparison: 


June 90, 1888 $27. 264,002 | June 30, 18 $30, 978, 080 
Jane 80, 189 imeen bne 27,841,406 June 30, 1896. 


u29 | tender notes were presented and gold obtained. 


Compared with the last full year of Republican administration, 
it will be seen that the Cleveland bond issues increased the annual 
charge for the 1896 year over the 1892 year by the enormous sum 
of $12,006,913, a sum which amounts to nearly 2} per cent of the 
entire annual expenses of the nation for all purposes. 


SURPLUSES FOR OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


Permit me to call attention to the extraordinary showing made 
under the various revenue laws enacted by the Republican party 
from the close of the heavy war expenditures in 1866 down to the 
time when Mr. Cleveland and the Democracy were voted into 
power, pledged to overturn the protective system which had pre- 
vailed since the day when the 3 of Abraham Lincoln gave 
the binding effect of law to the Morrill tariff bill of 1861. Every 
fiscal year’s close, as already stated, netted the Treasury a surplus 
of revenues over expenditures. The surplus fluctuated from a 
maximum of $145,543,811 in the year ending with June, 1882, to a 
minimum of $2,341,074 for the year ending with June, 1893—the 
last fiscal year of a surplus. To my mind no greater testimonial 
to the capacity of the Republican party to manage the fiscal affairs 
of this great Government of ours wisely and well could be ad- 
duced or even desired than the record of the years intervening be- 
tween 1866 and 1893. 

Immediately on the close of the great war for the preservation 
of the Union, a policy of debt-paying was inaugurated by the Re- 
pobiicens, which was maintained to the close of the party's long 

ease of power, and which was a source of patriotic praes every 
American regardless of party affiliations. General business pros- 
perity, high wages, and extraordinary ability to command the 
comforts and even luxuries of life under the protective system 
furnished abundant sources of revenue from which todraw. And 
yet on three different occasions—in 1868 to 1870, when tea and 
coffee were placed upon the freelist of the tariff; in 1883, when the 
tariff was revised as a whole; and again in 1890, when the tariff 
bill which bears the name of our honored President became a 
law—the surplus of revenue was so great that its reduction, both 
from customs duties and internal-revenue taxes, was deemed nec- 


luses and permit the maintenance of the debt-paying policy. 
t me cite Fhe surpluses in the years 1866 to 1893, pectus Po 


$31,223, 208 , 883, 653 
— 133,091, 335 069, 

98, 997, 798 145, 543, 811 
48, 078, 469 182, 870, 444 
101, 601, 917 393, 626 
91, 146, 757 453,711 
96, 588, 905 956, 589 
43, 302, 959 411,008 

2, B44, 882 311,274 
13, 376, 658 761, 081 
29, 022, 242 - 040, 272 
30,310, 578 838, 542 
20, 799, 552 914,454 

6,879, 801 941,074 


DEMOCRATIC DEPRESSION AND DEFICITS, 


Now, observe the reverse of this picture! In addition to the 
uncertainty, panic, disaster, depression, and distress of 1893 which 
followed the triumph of the Democracy under Grover Cleveland's 
lead, the country was cursed in the following year by the enact- 
ment of a stupid and blundering tariff bill—the joint product of 
the Wilsons and Gormans of the National Congress—which from 
the date of its enactment to the date of its re will be found to 
have yielded a deficit every year, and, with a few exceptions, 
every month of its existence. 

And I know of no more startling evidence of the incapacity of 
the Democratic party to administer the affairs of this vast and 
complex Government of the United States wisely and well than 
the wreck and ruin, the deficits and the bond issues, which marked 
the period inning with March 4, 1893, and continuing for four 
years. Where, between 1866 and 1893, every Republican year pro- 
duced an excess of national receipts over expenditures, between 
1894 and 1897, every Democratic year produced a deficit. Here is 
n dismal record of deficits for the four fiscal years ending with 

une: 


1891. 
1805 `. 
1806 - 
1897 (estimated) 
Total delldleénoy oru LLLI ALT era eau n 203, 811, 729 
And right here let us recall the persistent claim of the Cleve- 
land Administration that the bond issues were made to secure 
gold with which to maintain the gold standard and redeem legai- 
tender notes æ 3 rather pan d meet “e Td 
e 0 vernment. retary o e Treasury Carlisle ap- 
plied the term ‘‘endless chain” to the operation by ee legal- 
constant 
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deficits explain clearly why the chain kept moving, and also sug- 
gest why the chain did not move during Republican years when 
surpluses, rather than deficits, were provided. The legal-tender 
notes redeemed in gold during the recent Cleveland-Carlisle régime 
were immediately paid out again for current expenses, and again 
presented for redemption in gold, and the process was repeated. 

It was the deficit of revenue, however, which necessitated con- 
stant replenishment of the Treasury's finances, and the replenish- 
ment was in the form of gold secured by the sale of bonds. It 
was the deficit. which reduced the Treasury resources, weakened 
the Government's credit. and induced holders of legal-tender notes 
to demand their redemption in gold. When the full record of the 
four fiscal years of deficits shall be made up, it will be found that 
the $203,811,729 of estimated Democratic deficit was made good 
by the transfer to the Treasury of $293,481,894 of gold secured by 
the sale of bonds to the par value of $262,315,400. 

From January 1, 1879, when specie payments were resumed 
under the Hayes-Sherman administration of the Treasury, down 
to the year 1893, the endless chain“ was unknown in American 
finance. That strange contrivance was developed by the impaired 
condition of our Treasury resources and national credit under a 
deficit of revenue, which strained our entire financial system at 
every point. 

A BILL “TO PROVIDE REVENUE." 

Under the pending tariff bill, reported from the Ways and 
Means Committee by Chairman DINGLEY. the Republicans in Con- 
gress propose to provide revenue for the Government and to 
encourage the industries of the United States." We propose to 
restore a surplus of revenue and a sufficiency of protection. 

On the assumption that the imports under the proposed tariff 
bill, if enacted into law, would be the same as the imports in the 
fiscal year which ended with June, 1896, the revenue which the 
sve schedules of the new bill would yield, com with the 
revenue obtained under the present tariff in the 1896 year, would 
be substantially as follows: 

Rough preliminary estimate of revenue from proposed bill. 


Duties— 
Collected 
in 1896. ted.| Increase. 
3 $5,513,545 pum $2,082,681 
7, 644, 422 | 11,901,532 4,257,110 
13,932, 17,943,076 4, 010, 984 
884,713 | 2,143,088 | 1,758,375 
Sugar 3 20, 010,018 51,645,896 | 21,735,880 
F. p ee and manufactures of --.] 14,859, 117 | 22,257, 788 7,998,071 
G. Agricultural products and provisions 7,859,860 | 14,169,983 | 6,310 128 
Spirits, wines, and other beverages....| 6,935,648 , 132, 82T 1,797,179 
Cotton manufactures .................... 9,811,320 | 11,077,119 1, 165, 799 
* „hemp, and jute, and manufactures 

12,018,083 | 19,834, 845 7,810, 762 
17,538,999 | 17,538,399 
50,274,704 | 27,246,935 
14,357,556 1, 853, 500 
1,300, 531 58,406 
14,108,898 | 3,248,724 
e 
121, 8 
SSS SEERIA a ce at pecca 4,000,000 | 4, 000, 000 


fur 8, 108.710 118, 479, 793 

This estimate of an increase of over $113,000,000 in annual reve- 
nue, as compared with the amount yielded under the Wilson- 
Gorman Act now on the statute books, may not be fully realized 
under the adverse operation of several imaginable factors. But 
liberal allowance can be made for disappointment in the matter 
of revenue, and yet the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who have made a close and careful study of the problem 
for several months, are confident that enough money will be pro- 
vided to meet the expenditures of the Government and permit the 
resumption of the dore paying Dor waich characterized our fis- 
cal affairs from 1866 to 1893. their judgment I confidently rely. 

GENERAL FEATURES OF THE BILL, 

Ina eral way, the duties of the new bill may be said to be 
higher those of the existing tariff act of 1894 and lower than 
those of the so-called McKinley Act of 1890. Nevertheless, the 
bill is quite as thoroughly protective in its character as was the 
act of 1890. Changed conditions, and especially a lower range of 

eneral prices, have rendered the higher duties of 1890 unnecessary 
or protective purposes. 
ughout the entire bill, except where it was not practicable 
to do so, specific duties have been substituted for ad valorem. This 
change has been made in the interest of honesty and fairness to 
importers, protection to American labor and industry, and revenue 
to the United States Treas The ad valorem duties of the ex- 
isting tariff law are one of its most obnoxious features, as they 
place a premium on crime, in the form of undervaluation, and vir 


tually reduce duties below the percentages provided ‘in the bill, 
Nomore comprehensive nor effective argument against ad valorem 
and in favor of specific duties was ever framed than that of Daniel 
Manning, the first oret of the Treasury under President Cleve- 


land. That document ever continue to be cited as long as 
tariffs and tariff discussions shall continue. 

In examining the composition of the new bill it will be found 
that the metal and cotton schedules are substantially the same as 
those of the present tariff act of 1894. The agricultural, earthen- 
ware and glass, and the silk, liquor, and wool and woolen sched- 
ules are substantially the same as those of the 1800 act. The other 
ene represent duties above 1894 figures and under those of 

AN OBJECT LESSON IN WOOL AND WOOLENS. 

Time does not permit, nor does the occasion require, either a 
discussion of the elementary principles of the free-trade and pro- 
tective systems. Nor do I care to analyze the various provisions 
of the 8 act and compare their expected results with what 
has actually occurred under Wilson-Gorman duties. But as wool 
and woolens have been the bloody angle” of tariff fighting, I 
can not refrain from calling attention to the contrast drawn by 
the Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee be- 
tween the results of the McKinley wool and woolen duties of 
1890 and the Wilson-Gorman woolen duties of 1894, 

The importations of clothing wool in the year ending with Jun 
1893, under the tariff of 1890, was about 40,000,000 pounds, and o: 
manufactures of wool about $36,000,000—mainly goods worn by 
the well-to-do, who think it the proper thing to wear foreign- 
made cloth and who are willing to pay the duties imposed upon 
it. From these 5 of wool and woolens in 1893 the 
Government derived a revenue of about $44,500,000. 

The importations of clothing wool in the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1896, exceeded 127,000,000 pounds—three times as much a8 
in 1893—and of manufactures of wool more than twice as many 
paaa in 1896 as in 1893; and yet the revenue derived by the 

vernment from this enormous increase in the imports of woo 
and woolens in the fiscal year 1896 was only $23,000,000—a loss o: 
over $21,000,000 from that realized in 1893. 

In other words, by placing wool on the freelist and reducing the 
duties on manufactures of wool the Treasury lost $21,000,000 of rev- 
enue, our farmers lost a market for the 80,000,000 pounds of wool 
which they raised in 1892 in excess of what they raised in 1896-97, as 
well as nearly 10 cents per pound in price, involving a loss to them 
of nearly $30,000,000 per annum already on this one farm product, 
and our manufacturers and their worki en lost a market not 
only for the goods which increased foreign imports had supplanted, 
but also a market for goods which the farmers and masses of the 
pue were able to poron in 1893, but which they could not 

my in 1896 because of a loss of employment and purchasing power. 

T this it has been demonstrated that by placing wool on 
the list, to the injury of the farmer and manufacturer, we 
have not been thereby enabled to increase our exports of manu- 
factures of wool (as it was claimed would be the case), and we 
have greatly increased the use of shoddy by diminishing the pur- 
chasing power of the masses and thus compelling them to seek 
the cheapest cloths. 

On that central proposition of tariff discussion I rely confidently 
on the strength of the protective position. 

WOOL AND WOOLENS IN ALBANY COUNTY. 

The Twentieth Congressional district of the State of New York, 
which I have the honor to represent, contains three cities and ten 
country towns; producers and manufacturers; farmers who gro 
wool on the hills of the Helderbergs, and manufacturers in Albany 
and Cohoes who transform wool into woolen garments. Free trade 
in woolhas well-nigh ruined the wool industry of Rensselaerville, 
Berne, and other towns where the flocks have been numerous. 
They have been largely slaughtered by reason of the low and un- 
profitable price which wool has brought by reason of the free-wool 
provision of the Wilson-Gorman Act of 1894. 

Nor has free wool brought prosperity to the woolen manufac- 
turers of Cohoes and Albany, who under the McKinley Act of 1890 
were running their factories at full capacity, and who have ex- 
perienced a ins ge of orders during the past four years, until 
at times scarcely more than a quarter of their factory capacity was 
requi The wage workers in the woolen factories have felt 
the change quite as much as their employers, if not more so. 
Farmer, manufacturer, and wage worker are anxious for a re 
to McKinley rates on wool and woolens, which will once more 
stimulate the production of sheep and the growing of wool, will 
tenant silent and deserted factories, and will restore to willing 
workers the opportunity to earn a iue. at fair wages. Business 
men largely dependent on the trade of the farmer, manufacturer, 
and wage worker are no less anxious for the restoration of Mo- 
Kinleyism” in Aen Oa, How many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars “Wilsonism ” in wool and woolens has cost the 
people of Albany County it would be difficult to calculate, but 
e sum total would be appalling. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST CANADIANS. 


The restoration of the McKinley agricultural schedule is also a 
matter of especial concern to Albany County farmers. They ob- 
ject to the admission of the products of Canadian farmers, who are 
favored by cheap water and rail transportation, who live cheaply, 
who hire cheap farm labor and who do not pay taxes for schools 
and other expensive institutions in the State of New York, into 
the markets of that State in vast quantities. The restoration of 
the McKinley duty on hay 2 will be highly acceptable. 
From Canada 79,678 tons of hay came into the United States, 
principally into New York. in 1892. In 1896 the importations 
increased to 302,641 tons. Excessive importations indicate insuf- 
ficient protection. 

STAND FIRMLY FOR PROTECTION. 


In conclusion, let me urge steadiness and confidence on the part 
of Republicans. We are framing a tariff law which, in my opin- 
ion, will stand unrepealed for the next thirty years, and when re- 
vised, will be revised by its friends. This generation of Americans 
has learned its lesson—a sad and costly lesson—but it has learned 
it well; and the haste which the party of free trade has made to 
discard its historic issue and take up another indicates that no 
political party in the immediate future will dare revive the dan- 
gerous and destructive principles of the Manchester school of 
political economy. Business men especially are clamoring for the 
passage—and that, too, speedily—of a tariff bill which will dis- 
pose of the tariff problem. 


THE ELECTIONS OF 184 AND 1896, 


A mighty surge of popular sentiment swept the northern coun- 
try bare of free traders in 1894 and carried an unprecedented ma- 
jority of Republicans into the popular branch of Congressin order 
that a stop might be put to the further enactment of free-trade 
measures of the Wilson, Gorman, “ popgun,” or any other variety. 
In 1896 the American people completed the work begun in 1894 by 
choosing a President and a Congress pledged to restore to the 
country a tariff law such as we prospered under before and hope 
to prosper under again. Let us do our plain duty, do it fearlessly, 
and appoi confidently and aggressively to the protective senti- 
ment of the people in 1898. 


The Dingley Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. M. N. JOHNSON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revonue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In 1890, when we had reached a point in the de- 
velopment of our national greatness where it required $500,000,000 
to pay our ordinary running expenses for a year in time of peace, 
there was a great outcry against the“ billion-dollar Congress.” 
Substantially there was a billion dollars appropriated by that 
Congress—not quite, but so near it as to make the margin not 
worth disputing about—— 

Mr. SAYERS. Does the gentleman mean to say that there was 
not a billion dollars dea els by the Fifty-first Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Well, that depends upon 
how you figure it. ` 

Mr. SAYERS. I want the gentleman to answer that question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Isay that the ainount lacked 
about $12,000,000 of a billion dollars; but, as I have already said, 
the margin was so small that it is not worth disputing about. In 
the next Congress, when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS] 
was chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and the Demo- 
cratic party was in power all round 

Mr. SAYERS. Ifthe gentleman will allow me, the gentleman 
from Texas was not chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
in that Congress. The gentleman from North Dakota makes 
about as great a mistake in that statement as he did in his former 


one, 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Well, I believe it was the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] who was chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations in the Fifty-second Congress, and 
the gentleman from Texas was second in rank on the committee. 
Itook buta very humble part in the work of that Congress. It 
was in the Fifty-third Congress that the gentleman from Texas 
became chairman. I cheerfully bear witness here to-day to the 


fidelity and the earnestness with which the gentleman from Indiana, 
ably supported by the gentleman from Texas and the whole Demo- 
cratic party, made the very best efforts that it was possible for . 
mortal man to make to keep down expenses, and they were kept 
down mainly by postponing the payment of just claims due from 
the Government; yet that Congress exceeded the billion-dollar 
mark by 827,000,000. 

In the next Congress succeeding, when the Democrats had the 
President and the House and the Senate, and the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SAYERS] was promoted to the head of the great Ap- 
propriations Committee, they again succeeded to the title which : 
they had given to the Fifty-first es pem of a ** billion-dollar Con- 
gress.” The Fifty-first appropriate $988,417,183, the Fifty-second 
$1,027,104,547, and the Fifty-third $989,249,205. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, in my judgment the time will never come, unless some great 
calamity should overtake us and destroy our enterprise, our ca- 
pacity to do business, and our greatness as a nation, when there 
will ever again assemble in this Hall anything less than a billion- 
dollar Congress. 

We may say, then, that in round numbers it costs $500,000,000 
to pay the ordinary expenses of this Government for a year. 
Eighty or ninety million dollars are paid out for the postal service. 
Those millions are collected forthe most part at the stamp win- 
dows where postage stamps are sold, and there is no outcry against 
that expenditure or that burden of taxation. One hundred and 
forty million dollars are collected by the sale of internal-revenue 
stamps to be used mainly upon tobacco, beer, and whisky, and 
about the samé amount of money, $140.000,000, is annnally paid 
out in pensions to the crippled soldiers of our various wars. 

There is very little outcry either against the collection of those 
one hundred and forty millions, or the disbursement of them. 
These items account for some $220,000,000 of our annual expendi- 
tures. Then there are miscellaneous items amounting to from 
$20,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year, such as the receipts from the sale 
of public lands, tax on banks, the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors, war claims, Indian treaties, and various items which it is 
not necessary now toenumerate. This leavesasum ranging from 
$200,000,000 to $250,000,000 a year that must be collected at the 
custom-houses. : 

We are all agreed essentially as to the amount that it is neces- 
sary tocollect. We are all practically agreed that it must be col- 
lected by means of a tariff, Now let us clear away everything 
about which there is no dispute. There is no dispute as to the 
$90,000,000 expended for the postal service. There is no dispute, 
or pon none, as to the $140,000,000 collected from the inter- 
nal revenue and paid to the pensioners. There is practically no 
5 as to the amount of money that we must raise by means of 
a tariff. 

The only dispute comes as to what kind of a tariff we shall adopt. 
And on that the dispute is sharp and decisive. On this point the 
Democratic party teaches that a protective-tariff policy is a rob- 
bery and a fraud and advocates a tariff “for revenue only.” We 
teach that a protective tariff is the very foundation of the happi- 
ness and the i ok of the country and that a tariff for revenue 
— always brin disas ster on our industries. 

hat isa tariff for revenue only? 2 of all disgnises, 
stripped of all modifications,it must be levied upon such things as 
we can not produce in the United States. That is a tariff for 
revenue only." 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ifa tariff is levied upon an article manu- 
factured in this country in moderate amount so as not to prohibit 
importations, may not that be called a revenue duty? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Just as soon as you place a 
tariff upon any article which is grown in our fields or found in 
our mines, or our fisheries, or our forests, or made in our fac- 
tories, no matter whether that tariff is high or low, the duty be- 
comes to that extent more or less protective of the industry 
engaged in the production of that article. 

t is a very easy matter to arrange a tariff for revenue only so 
as to produce a given amount of revenue (if that were the only 
question), and then horizontally raise or depress it from time to 
time. Nothing could be easier than that; it would require no 
statesmanship. But it is an entirely different thing to go over 
the lists, examine every article, every method of production, the 
methods and cost of transportation, connected with everything 
that you can buy or sell, everything that you can carry in à 
ship—to sort over these different articles in this way, placin 
some articles on the free list and others on the dutiable list, wit 
such scientific arrangement that while not prohibiting importa- 
tions of the article, the duty imposed shall produce revenue suffi- 
cient to supply the wants of the Government and at the same 
time protect the home industries. That is the problem which 
was presented to us. 

Mr. Cleveland, in 1887, without discriminating between a reve- 
nue tariff and a protective tariff, taught the broad doctrine that 
a tariff is necessarily a tax added to the price of the article and 


paid by the consumer. His disciples here to-day still teach, and 
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some of them believe, that doctrine. A purely Democratic tariff— 
aà tariff for revenue only—I admit, is a tax which is added to the 
price of the article and paid by the consumer. Andon that ac- 
count we of the Republican will have none of it. But a 
protective tariff, a tariff on articles the like of which we our- 
selves produce in great abundance, is not a tax paid by the con- 
sumer, but by the foreign producer. That is the essential differ- 
ence between a protective tariff and a tariff “for revenue only.” 
Take, for instance, tea or coffee. If you impose $100 a pound 
duty on tea or coffee, then, with the ere of what may be 
smuggled in, the article will necessarily sold $100 a pound 
higher on account of that duty, because we can not produce the 
article in this country. There is a tax laid for revenue only, which 
is added to the price of the article and paid by the consumer. On 
that account we of the Republican ve carefully gone 
through the schedules and eliminated from the dutiable list every- 
thing of that kind which you can think of that can be bought or 
sold or transported from one country to another, and have placed 
on the free list everything which we can not produce in this coun- 
try except a few luxuries. 

We do not claim that a tariff of 30 cents a bushel on barley, 25 
cents a bushel on wheat and potatoes, $4 a ton on hay, $30 apiece 
on horses, $2 a thousand on lumber, 75 cents a ton on coal, $2 a 
ton on clay, or 10 cents a cubic foot on limestone is in any case 
added to the price of the article and paid by the consumer, for the 
very simple reason that all these things are produced in our own 
country in such great abundance that the home competition fixes 
the price. Foreign competitors who insist crowding such 
things into our markets must do two things: First, pay the tariff 
into the Federal ; second, sell their wares, if at all, at the 
market price. The same principle applies to crockery, glassware, 
hardware, cutlery, machinery, and cotton cloth. 

And how enormous is that listafterall. Under the McKin- 


ley law it from 51 to 58 per cent of our entire imports. 
. McRAE. Are we to understand the gentleman as arguing 
that a protective tariff reduces the price of the article taxed? 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Asarule it has that effect 
when the home production has increased sufficiently to fully or 
nearly supply the demands of the home market. 

Mr. McRAE, Is that the reason you put a tax of 25 cents a 
bushel on wheat? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Now, I will tell you about 
that. When you come to agricultural products, when you come 
to anything that we produce in this country in great abundance, 

the pouiran party have placed a tariif on it. Wheat 
comes under that class. e say toe man in every corner of 
the world who has anything to sell which the American people 
wish to buy and which we can not ourselves produce in great 
abundance, “Come, and welcome; bring your wares with you; 
sell them to our people as cheaply as you can and in as large quan- 
tities as you like.” ‘ 

That is our policy. Pee Ser that kind is placed on the 
free list. But when we come to that other great class of articles, 
like wheat and hay and barley and oats and glassware and crock- 
ery and furniture and pig iron and sheet iron and tin plates and 
carpets, and ee which our people produce in great abun- 
dance, then, while we do not place a prohibitive duty upon those 
things, we do say to those men who wish to crowd upon our 
market things which we do not need and do not want, like wheat, 
of which we ourselves have a great abundance, If you foreigners 
wish to crowd such things upon our market, we will not abso- 
lutel 3 their importation, but we do say that you must pay 
a dler's license for the privilege of using our good market, the 
duty being measured as nearly as possible in amountin accordance 
‘with the difference between what you pay for labor abroad and 
what wepay here." Importations of articles of that character in 
small quantities will not noticeably affect the prices in our markets. 

Mr. BARLOW. 'The gentleman says that under a Democratic 
tariff the consumer pays the tax. Let me ask who will pay the 
tax under your bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I will tell you that. It is 
divided between the foreign competitor and the ‘‘dude,” the un- 
patriotic, and the foolish who are willing to pay two or three 

rices for an article because it is imported. 5 on the 

publican side.] 

In the case of wheat and hay and barley I do not pretend to say 
and you do not pretend to say that the tariff is added to the price 
of the article and paid by the consumer. Not at all. Our friends 
who buy quantities of barley along our northern border from 
Canada take it rather hard that we have placed a duty of 80 cents 
a bushel on barley. I wish I could say to the farmers of North 
Dakota that that meant an addition of 30 cents a bushel to every 
bushel of barley that they raise. But that is not the doctrine of 
the Republican party. That will not be the effect, either to buyer 
or seller. It may raise the price of barley slightly, but it will 
surely reserve our own market for our own farmers, except when 
the price of barley is high enough so that Canadian and Russian 


farmers can afford to pay 80 cents a bushel as tariff taxes” into 
the United States Treasury for the privilege of shuring in the 
benefits of our good markets. 

The doctrine—our doctrine—is that if the foreigner wishes under 
that law to crowd me and the other Western farmers out of the 
barley market at Buffalo and Milwaukee he must pay into the 

of the United States for that privilege the sum of 30 
cents a bushel on the barley that he imports to this country. 

But the importation of barley does not regulate the pricé in tho 
markets of Buffalo and Milwaukee. 'The same may be said also 
of potatoes. We have placed a duty of 25 cents a bushel on pota- 
toes. We do not pretend that that tariff of 25 cents is added to 
the price of potatoes. Notat all. That isnot thetheory. But 
the question is, Who pays? We do say that the foreign competi- 
tor, in the Bermudas, in Ireland, Scotland, and elsewhere, who 
wishes to crowd, and does crowd, upon our markets, in spite of 
the tariff, millions of dollars' worth of potatoes every year, must 

y the 25 cents a bushel into the Federal Treasury for the privi- 

ege of using the markets of the United States. 
r. SIM IN of Kansas. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question? ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Do you hold to the theory that in 
this case the foreigner pays the tax? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. 'That depends on circum- 
stances. On certain articles, such as barley and potatoes, he cer- 
tainly does. On others it is divided. On those which we pro- 
duce in this country in such proat abundance that the matter of 
home competition regulates the price, as for instance, in tin plate, 
pottery, barley, hay, wheat—in all such cases the foreigner neces- 
sarily pays the tax. 

That is manifest for many reasons. Why, for instance, are they 
protesting now in England, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan 
against the passage of this billif they do not think it would be 
injurious to them? Would not our tariff legislation be a matter 
of practical indifference with them if the consumer here paid the 
tax or duty? [Applause on the Republican side.] But they know, 
Mr. Chai that under a protective: tariff system instead of tax- 
ing the consumer in this country we simply impose a license which 
is subtracted from the profits of the foreign competitor. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] That is the distinction. 

It is true with reference to the great majority of articles under 
the protective system. I do not say that the foreigner pays the 
whole duty in every instance. In some cases it is divided between 
him—the foreign manufacturer—and the man in this country who 
foolishly and unnecessarily chooses to pay more for an imported 
article than for an article of domestic manufacture of same qual- 
ity. [Applause on the Republican side,] For instance suppose 
that you go down the street here for the purpose of buying a 
pocketknife; if you adhere to the opinion that used to prevail in 
some parts of the country twenty-five years ago, unless & 
knife was marked Sheffield“ on the blade it was th little, 
you may be compelled to pay a big price—larger than you need to 
pay—because you adhere to the antiquated belief that Sheffield 
makes the best cutlery in the world. 

That illustration applies to many other cases. You in Kansas, 
out in your part of the country, stick to the old forgotten anti- 
quatednotions; butin North otaIandthe ape rave thehonor 
to et have passed away from that period, and when I go to 
purchase a pocketknife I select one that has the stamp of some 
American firm upon it, made in my own country, and I get a bet- 
ter knife than the Sheffield knife, and I pay less than half the 
money forit. [Applatse on the Republican side.] In that case, 
if my friend chooses to purchase the Sheffield knife and pay an 
additional price, he pays the tariff; if he gets it for the price of an 
American knife of the same quality, then theSheffield maker must 
pay ee tariff. 

r. CURTIS of Kansas, Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I have promised to yield for 
an inquiry to zu friend from Kansas on the left [Mr. Siursox]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Then in this case you hold to the 
theory that the foreigner pays only one-half of the tax and the 
consumer in this country s the other half? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, Mr. Chairman, we dis- 
criminate carefully upon that point. We take every article and 
give it consideration, and put the tariff where it will least affect 


9 i 

e go to the pains of peer d and studying the condition of every 
article mentioned in the tariff, and in some instances we know that 
the foreigner pays the entire tax, and in others it is paid unneces- 
sarily, unpatriotically, and foolishly by the **gone-to-seed" Popu- 
lists all over the United States [applause and laughter on the 
Republican side] who buy imported articles when they could get 
better articles cheaper at home. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas, But the point is that the foreigner 

ov uctor and the consumer the other half? 

JOHNSON of North Dakota, Well, I am not quite so, 
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mathematical as to make that precise declaration. I have madea 
statement which, I think, the gentleman will admit to be correct, 
I say as to the great products of the country—corn, cotton, cloth, 
crockery ware, coarse textiles, iron, steel, etc., and those things that 
we make in large quantities ourselves, if the foreigner wishes to 
compete with our people, he can only do it by paying the rate of 
duty which we choose to fix upon the admission of his manufac- 
tures into this country. 

Mr.SIMPSON of Kansas. The gentleman differs from the great 
leader of his party, the present occupant of the White House, in 


that VAT 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Not at all. Mr. McKinley 
^ never taught that the foreigner in every instance paid all of this 


x: 
Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Now, if the gentleman will permit 


me—— < 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think 
I would rather proceed without interruption. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. I only want a moment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. How much time does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Kansas. Just a quarter of a minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. All right. I have served 
with my friend for many years, and I am glad to beable to oblige 
him in any way. 

Mr. SIMPSO of Kansas. Mr. McKinley, the present occupant 
of the White House, said in the national Republican convention 
of 1892 that the Democratic party believes in direct taxation—that 
is, in taxing ourselves—but ‘‘we, the Republican party, do not 
believe in that principle so long as we can find anybody else to tax. 
We pro to raise our money and pay all public expenses by 
‘taxing the productions of other nations, rather than those of our 


own people." 
: Mi HENDERSON. That is the best thing Jerry ever said. 
Maneten x 

Mr. SIN ON of Kansas. I want to put the gentleman in ac- 
cord with his party. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Oh, I was in accord with 
my party before you ever came to these Halls. I never differed 
With my party. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. SL N of Kansas. I want to keep you with your party. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The quotation which the 

ntleman from Kansas read was one of the best things that Mr. 

cKinley ever said. As far as it went it was all right, but he did 
not have an honr's time in which to make that speech. He said, 
as brightly and clearly as you could drop fresh dollars from the 
mint, a thing that is true as far as it went, essentially, that a 
protective tariff is paid by the foreign competitor for the use of 
our markets, 

Take the case of that poor young married couple, for instance, 
that were started out for exhibition all over the United States by 
fic treo-trade and free-coinage leader of the gentleman’s party. 
The gentleman from Kansas . SIMPSON], in common with 
‘others who believed as he did, taught that they were taxed and 
taxed and robbed at every turn, especially in the matter of build- 
ing a poor shanty out on the Nebraska prairies. Now, let me 
‘tell you what they can do under the protective system. y 
‘can Raila a house, a rood comfortable dwelling, out of lumber, 
stone, brick, plaster, glass, and iron, found entirely in the forests 
‘and in the quarries and in the mines of their own country. 

The tax gatherer can never come between them and the sandpit 

r the limekiln, because none of these things which they need to 
‘nila their house are brought across the border, They can fur- 
‘nish that house with American-made carpets and furniture and 
musical instruments, utterly regardless of the tax gatherer. They 
‘can set their table with American-made croc and glasswareand 
¡fine linen tablecloths, and load that table with a thousand varie. 
ities of food, with fish, game, domestic meats, vegetables, and 
breadstuffs, made from every kind of grain that grows under the 
‘shining sun. They can put on that table the lemons and oranges 
‘of Florida and California, the rice of Louisiana and South Caro- 
‘lina, the peaches of Delaware, the apples of Michigan, and the 
"wheat bread of North Dakota. 

There is absolute free trade, under our theory, among the fi - 
eight States and Territories. I can clothe myself and my f. y 

ery comfortably with cotton, flax, hemp, and wool, all produced 
in the United States of America, without the intervention of the 
‘taxgatherer. Unless we voluntarily elect to pay higher prices 
‘for foreign goods simply because they are “imported,” we can 
Ege American-made articles and escape the so-called ** tariff 


Mr. OTJEN. And the articles will be just as good. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Just as good, and better in 
many instances, I daresay. And let me tell yon, my friends, that 
,there is a moral principle and a duty of good citizenship involved 
right here. If you have only a dollar or only one hundred dollars 
to ei cie dons are not your own master. eare in one sense each 
igur bro 


W. 
er's keeper, We are the servants of God and the loyal | 


citizens of our own country. When you go to spend that dollar, 
or that one hundred dollars, you hold in your hand wages—bread, 
That bread you can give to hungry mouths in America, or you 
can send it across the seas. Every individual of you has that 
responsibility. We can not feed and employ all the world. 

e can feed and furnish an abundance of labor to every citizen 
who lives under the protective folds of our own flag, if we will only 
beso plainly and simply patriotic as to buy only of our own citizens 
in preference to foreigners in those cases where we can get just as 
good articles for less money at home. Thatis all we haveto do to 
restore employment and prosperity. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] You may say that your tastes and habits require you to get 
some things indispensable to your health and comfort which we can 
not produce in this country. lagree with you. Our civilization 
has brought us to that point. We require tea, coffee, spices, 
tropical fruits, and other articles not grown or made in our climate, 
A tariff on such things would be a ** tax” added to the price of the 
article and paid by the consumer, a tariff for revenue only,” 
always an engine of oppression and ruin. In Bop ted this bi 
we have placed every one of those articles upon the free list, except 
a few luxuries that are unnecessary for comfort and happiness. 
That is the doctrine of the Republican party. 

Iremember in the Fifty-second Congress, when Mr. Bryan was 
talking on one of Mr. Springer's po bills, the free-wool bill, 
he said, J am in favor of free wool, in order that the great ma- 
jority of the American people, who do not keep sheep, can get their 
clothing cheaper," and the whole Democratic and Populist parties 
were with him in that position. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
SrMPSON] supported that bill. Mr. Cleveland taught the doctrine 
in 1837 that the tariff was a tax and prices were too high. 

They held out to thelaboring men of the country these promises 
of cheap bread, cheap clothing, cheap everything. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON] yesterday was well within the 
boundsof Democratic orthodoxy when he said that for every dollar 
that under 8 protective tariff actually reaches the Federal Treas- 
ury five dollars stop in the coffers of. the protected industries. 
Thatis Democratic doctrine. Fouryearsagomany people believed 
it was sound and true. 

Under a promise to stop this robbery and make everything 
cheap, the Democrats and Apane got control of the country. 
We agreed with them that if these theories were put into govern- 
mental operation they would produce cheapness, but we denied 
that cheapness meant happiness. That was the difference between 
us. The result was what we predicted. A tariff for revenue only 
resulted in cheaper wool, cheaper bread, cheaper eve: ing; there 
was no doubt about that; but did cheapness produce happiness, us 
they mg it would? No; it produced misery, just as we said it 
wo : 

Now, then, instead of admitting the ig Korg their philosophy, 
instead of coming to the altar as penitents, last fall they exploited 
another humbug to the people. [Laughter.] Now, then, these 
very same gentlemen who four years ago promised happiness 
through cheapness cry out against falling prices,” ‘shri e of 
values,” and other synonyms for the “cheapness” they deliber- 
ately produced, and actually tried to make people believe that 
it was the remote and speculative act of 1873, and not the act of 
1894, that gave us both cheapness and misery. Then the cry was, 
Stop the robbery, no matter if it stops our industries.” Now the 
juggle is to try and make the farmers and laborers believe that 

hey get higher prices and better wages if only paid in a de- 
preciated currency. Then they were apostles of cheapness; now 
they are preachers of inflation. The producers of the country 
want the best dollar in the world; and if they can only get again 
the prices and wages, the markets and opportunities they had. 
even during the poorest years of ublican supremacy, they will 
3 In the tariff debate in 1892 I made a predic- 
tion which I will now read. It is found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 22, page 3006. I then said: 

Sheep pect nee gat cer every other ind ,has its natural and unnatural 
enemies, against which it must be successfully defended before it can thrive 


and prosper. Sheep are constantly exposed to the danger of from 
5 ines. and oid oe and scab ani foot rot, and Democracy. injury 


[Loud laughter and applause.] 


The most destructive of all these is Democracy. The enactment of this 
law would be fatal to more sheep in a single season than have been destroyed 
ue combined depredations of dogs and wolves and scab and foot in 

enty years. 


pon applause.] 
challenge search from one end of the Old Testament to the other 
for a prophecy that has been more literally fulfilled than this, 
[Laughter and ap lanna] At that time we had 47,000,000 sheep; 
now we have only 36,000,000. The destruction wrought is no 
measured by the loss of the 11,000,000 that have had their 
throats cut; not only by the depreciated value of the survivors, 
amounting to $63,000,000, but by the still greater loss in the de- 
reciated value of the wool clip, amounting to $99,000,000 in these 


ur years. 
We import now a large amount of agricultural products. More 
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than half of our imports are agricultural. We are sometimes culture of the United States, giving in detail all our - 
told, “ Oh, the agricultural imports do not amount to anything!" | cultural imports for the last five years, which 1 will print. 1110 
I have here a copy of a circular, No. 11, from the De ent of | report is as follows: 


: {Circular No. 11.] 
United States Department of Agriculture, section of foreign markets. (Under the immediate supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture.) 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS * IMPORTED BY THE UNITED STATES IN THE YEARS ENDED JUNE 20, 1892 TO 189, INCLUSIVE. 


Value of imports and domestic exports of the United States, total and 8 and excess of agricultural exports over agricultural imports, from 1392 to 
, inclusive, 


Year ended June 30— 


Annual average for the 5 years 1892-1886 


* The list of products classed as agricultural in this circular differs in several particulars from the classification made by the Treasury Depart t 
also from that hitherto employed by the Department of Agriculture. A number Pf articles that seem properly to fall wi the 5 loners 
for the me —.— 8 For this reason the total values of agricultural imports and exports here given are somewhat in excess of those printed in 
previous statements. 

The following tables exhibit in detail the quantities and values of the various agricultural products imported and t hi 
the fisca! years 1509 to 1898, inclusive: * iaa vem = C 


Imports of agricultural products into the United States during the five years ended June 30. 1892 to 1896, inclusive. 
1892. 1593. | 1894. 1895, 


Articles. 
Quantities.| Values. | Quaritities. | Values. | Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. 
Animals, and their products, ex- 

yp ts oo li Doll Doll Dolt Doll Dolla 
mals, live ars. ars. ars. rs. 3 
Site 47, 468 3,208 052 1.8 18,7 7655, 853 1,509, 

Horses 2, 455, 8U8 15,451 | 2,388, 267 6,166 | 1,319,572 1,055, 191 662, 

1, 440, 530 459,494 | 1,082,977 242, 568 788,1 682.618 853, 

900, 708. |Sosconsecy dice R 274,789 233, 416 226, 


65, 487 78,770 15, 
345, 668 RENE osedi ME UU 157, 
1,455, 058 1,901,494 | 1,244, 151 ,435, 
1 sis te . 
155.047 2 
522, 240 88, 
448, 770 


pë 
E 85 888 388828 8628 EES 8888 


18 519 
271, 421 E 
225, 278 195, 
nir 1, 685, 562 ,24, 
Hide cuttings and all 
other glue stock 2220 303, 302 280,062 279, 
Hides and skins. 220,515, 146 | 26, 122, 042 , 520, 
31,418 7 19,396 50,156 07,444 25; 90, 
508, 
493, 
39, 
12,213 
87, 020 
Sa bologna Pad 
usage, bolo y 
Sausage skins 588, 657 
Total value of animals 
and their pacer. 
ewenncadeal--vceeu-n--oo-| 40,817,941 |.....--.-..-..| 49,127,071 |.-.........---] 25,096,001 |..........-...| 88, 888, 008 aS 44, 903, 820 
— À 
.-bushels.. 817,209 
EESTI ERR 15, 10, 752 1,877 
200: 20, 208 8, 224 089 
unds.. 498, 333 21,912 19, 689 
..bushels.. 83,537 07,501 291 
do.... 2,459,002 | 1,955,385 1, 386, 161 
2 x — t. 614 4,2391 6, 
other, and preparations 
of, used as 9 . 1,293,000 |.......-......| 1, 280, 885 . . 1,049,004 |..............| 998,002 |.............. 1,035, 700 
Uae aes By DOLI SBT |e2uoracua2 522]. 2/800; 819. [ecu err es E ews 2,780,814 
Animal— El * 4 
E pounds. 8, 834, O49 | 25,059, 825 8,497,471 | 20,836, 986 5, 902, 485 9,316,460 | 22,626,056 9,903,087 | 26,763, 428 
n „ do....| 148,670,652 | 19,658,108 | 172,433,838 21,004, 180 655, 152,585 206,083,906 | 25,550,421 | 230,911,473 | 32,451,242 
table— 

Vent pounds. 28,663,769 | 3,217,521 | 43,967,952 | 4,088,799 | 27,105,949 49,332, 022 714,975 | 55,950,520 | 6,578,212 
FE tous 7.812 | 1,904, 163 6,696 | 1,879, 152 4, B52 7,233 059, 291 7,833 | 1,804,428 
Hemp 6 5, 187 681, 809 4,817 685, 485 1,055 6,954 882, 761 8,450 |: 1,069,508 
mri 3 ead SUE zi 4,732 225,548 4,987 821,869 4,789 9,827 458, 404 12,207 117, 585 
Jute and jute butts.tons.. 88,624 | 3,021,174 82,231 | 2,407,828 50,091 110, 671 152,960 88,992 2,001, 206 
Manila do 44,574 | 6,672,279 59,439 | 8,376,370 95,233 50,218 060,517 47,244 8, 604, 585 

d 48,020 | 5,187,620 54,431 | 6,005, 484 , 408 47,590 743, 396 52,130 3, 412, 700 
824 | 1,271,501 16,308 | 1,635,907 10,207 0,152 824, 746 6,338 200, 627 
E » 78, 663, 576 


a Not separately stated. 
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Imports of agricultural products into the United States during the five years ended June 30, 1892 to 1896, inclusive—Continued. 


1896. 


Articles. —d — — — — —ʒw2—ÿ—— . — — — umb —¼? —— — 
Quantities. | Values. | Quantities. | Values. | Quantities. | Values. | Quantities. | Values. | Quantities. | Values. 
Bugar and molasses: as Dollars. M — rages . dee eur ag og 
OSE LL pounds. , > „ 80, 219, 
Molansen SOGNO gallons.. 334 , 146 992 087601 737, 265 


and molass es 07, 286, 556 18, 248, 1188 e | 89, 957, (88 


Tea. 13,171,379 | 98,998,872 | 12,704, 
Qoffee -.....:........-. do.... 96,130,717 | 680,597,915 | 84,793, 12 
[* crude, and leaves and 
shells of ---- pounds.. 9,195,811 | 29,270,597 | 2,987,078 
Chicory root, raw, un- 
ground funds. 158,142 | 15,841,055 210,228 
Coffee substitutes,n.e.s.do... 106, 586 366, 90, 532 
Total value of cof- 
fee, Asy sub- . 
stitutes s I, 812, 681 . . 98,560,209 |... ........|107, 085, 747 100, 185, 402 
Miscellaneous products: 
Flowers, na Faral, dressed or 
Le . = 18b UM Lanepncslus mesceh 10,386 
Fruit juices— . 
Cherry juice, and fruit 
F A E ER A i Gh ONER TOO GUE NS © RR A E, 47,285 
28, 
5 19, 082, 439 
2,713, 535 
599, 744 600, 419 
2,015,975 1,673,170 
1,495 TIA 
47,774 „ 
07, 049 
. 557, 026 
i de.........-.pou a 58118 7| 1,186,894 | 16,81 1,691,914 | 358,455 683.317 
um, erude ---- pounds. $ 
Spam, shrubs, vines, ux 
d rice meal Pounds. 148, 103,683 | 5,090,883 147, 488,828 | 2,790,151 | 142,101,817 | 2,374,835 215,544, 880 2, 185, 579 
ISERLOHN ͤ cage scat d] | ES 3 3 2,683, 154 
2,981,248 807, 738 2,488, 406 1,661,246 2,058, 182 294,996 
1, 580, 605 750,813 1,419, 636 613, 743 1,140,878 395, 1,052,613 498 
14,799,822 | 1,089,268 | 21,407,275 | 1,278,002 | 12,764,215 665,576 | — 20,501, 837 650, 861 
14, 511, 451 920,000 | 16,862,214 | 1,110,197 | 14,857,688 943,155 | 17,879,564 , 220 
843, 804 22,820 8, 855, 437 90, 483 2,045, 216 42, 006 4, 205, 050 62, 750 
18,798 8, 892 80, 681 8,313 21,900 7,745 31,140 
10,932,423 | 28,110,978 | 14,702,440 | 19,663, 10,985,980 | — 20,665,261 16, 503, 130 
808, 696 238, 733 763, 935 727, 853 137,296 1,013, 608 
957, 824 943 1,794,228 117,969 
186,006 (21 | 2,000,589 271,194 
421, 202 — 454,099 B41, 125 
1,818, 105 1,831, 773 158, 769 
18,191 19,295 18,501 
4,571,816 
2, 464, 484 
1, 908, 208 


laneous 


RECAPITULATION. 

Animals and their products, ex- 
cept wool --.----- arate e e 317,941 43,127,671 
— 889,147 2, 940, 575 
WANES 22i. 089, 048 76, 961, 520 
ugar and molasses.............. 280,557 118, 248, 118 

ee, 

ß aa 812,531 98, 559, 209 
Miscellaneous products 871, 398 75, 982, 909 


255 
FÈB 


Nore.—The tariff law of 1890 was in effect until August 27, 1891, at which date the present tariff became law. 


That is an et of over 50 per cent of all our imports in the | by the side of raw wool as a farm product, and were to add a few 
last five years. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY] | other items of the same kind, manufactures of flax and other 
said yesterday that tea, coffee, and cocoa were included in this | vegetable fiber, over $27,000,000 worth, articles produced origin- 
statement of agriculturalimports. That is true. They are strictly | ally on the farm but advanced somewhat in the factory, the 
agricultural products, and they are the only items in the whole | would more than take the place of tea, coffee, and cocoa, whic 
list that are not produced on the farms of the United States. Let | we do not produce in this country, so that it is strictly true that 
me say, further, that in these statistics we have charged up as | a little more than one-half of our imports are agricultural prod- 
agricultural products in the wool schedule only the actual raw | ucts of a kind that comes in direct competition with the products 
wool, and have passed the woolen goods as manufactured prod- | of our fields and flocks. 
ucts. Of these we imported last year $53,494,193 worth. On these things we have placed a 5 duty in this bill for 
Now, if you were to take the wool that comes in in the shape of the direct benefit of the farmers. Forty-four million dollars of 
woolen goods and classify it where it belongs as a farm Product; these imports are animal products, the like of which we produce 
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in great abundance, and from the sale of which a large number of 
our people make their living, and for which we ought not tosend 
our good American gold abroad. Seventy-eight on dollars of 
it is for animal vegetable fibers, such as wool, cotton, flax, 
and hemp, every pound of which our farmers can and will pro- 
duce in time, if only properly protected against unfair competition 
of the cheap land, cheap labor, and cheap civilization generally of 
the countries which under free trade have driven our farmers, to 
this extent, out of our own American markets. 

In 1894, for instance, we sent abroad $128,218,778 for sugar. All 
this had to be paid for in gold. No wonder there is a pm on 
our gold reserve. We intend by this bill to change the direction 
of that current and pour that mighty stream of gold into the 
pockets of our own farmers, laborers, and machinists by establish- 
ing here the beet-sugar industry. 

Mr. McRAE. I am not quite certain that I heard the gentle- 
man's figures correctly, but if I did, does it not appear from the 
statement he has himself read that there was a larger per cent of 
agricultural peono imported under the McKinley law than 
under the Wilson law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. It does. There was a larger 
free list under the McKinley law. Sugar was then on the free 
list. In fact, there is a greater freedom of trade under a Repub- 
lican tariff than under a Democratic tariff. These figures show 
that when we have good times, when business is humming and 
booming, a protective tariff is not prohibitory at all, but it does 
3 millions to Err Federal nés 3 Democratic 
party throws away or gives as a present toour foreigncompetitors. 

Mr. McRAE. Then the purpose is not to keep out these agri- 
cultyral products, but to get them in? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The purpose is either to keep 
them out or, if they do come in, to geta peor big revenue from 
them. AT on the Republican side. 

Mr. B . May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. BELL. I understand you to say that we import but few 
cowhides. 

Mr. J 1 of North Dakota. e all; there is a 
ve portation, amounting to $30,000,000 a year. 

M. BELL. And that is all imported for sole leather. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mainly for sole leather, 

Mr. BELL. Were they not puton the dutiable list in the prep- 
aration of the McKinley bill originally, and was it not so stated 
in the report of Mr. McKinley, and were they not struck out when 
ponen England shoe manufacturers came forward and inter- 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Free hides has been a Repub- 
lican doctrine ever since the close of the war, or at least since 1873. 
* Mr. BELL. Why was that a Republican doctrine? 

Mr. BRUMM. If the gentleman from North Dakota will per- 
mit me, I will answer that question. It is because no man 


goes 
directly into the business of raising hides. The raising of hides is | 1578-1882 


not an indusiry; it is an incident to an perve E 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Certainly. We could not 


Lorna qus production of hides by putting a tariff on hides. The 
e is a by- uct. 

Mr. H Y. May Task the gentleman from North Dakota a 
question? 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. HANDY. Is it not a fact that the morocco factories of this 
country, many of which are located in my district, import large 
numbers of goatskins—something like thirty million? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Certainly. That is an ar- 
ticle that we do V Nl in this 8 any extent. 

Mr. DE GRAFF . Dol understand the gentleman to 
say that we do not uce goats in this country? 

. JOHNSON of North ta. Notto any amount; a tariff 
on goatskins would be a tariff for revenue only. 

Wo of the Republican party, when in charge of the Government, 
reduced our enormous national debt one thousand nine hundred 
millions in twenty-eight years. That was a reduction at the rate 
of $68,000,000 a year. The Democratic party, running the Gov- 
ernment on the opposite policy, have increased the national debt 
$262,000,000 and over in t. ears. We reduced the interest on 
our national debt from $129,000,000 a year to $22,000,000 a year. 


They, with a richer and a more numerous people, have reversed 


and have increased the burden of our interest charge | of 


that voy da 
from $22,000,000 to $33,000,000 a year. That is a fair comparison. 
Now, I wish to have a word with these theoretical wheat farm- 
ers from Alabama and Montana. It is pathetic to hear them griev- 
ing over the depression of the wheat farmer and attributing what- 
ever misfortunes he may have had to the gold standard. In the 
Congress I made some remarks on that question. I showed 
ow enormously the price of wheat had dropped in every instance 


th the triumph of the Democratic and had risen with the 
d ph of the blican party, and then on the 6th day of Feb- 
Tuary, 1896, I the rise in the price of wheat which oc- 
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curred last fall. I cted it in this langage. Calling atten- 
tion to the ups and downs in wheat prices, I said: 
nless God changes the laws of nature and of economi hange 
fu er elon ot Wheel tale phone ta ER D toes. ne aes 
That p was as literally fulfilled as the prediction which 
I made with regard to sheep and free wool in 1892. I have heard 
tlemen say on this floor that that rise was caused by the famine 
India. course [ could not foresee the famine in India, but I 
could foresee the triumphantelection of Mr. McKinley. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] The advance in the price of wheat was 
a little greater than I e It was about 20 cents a bushel, 
whereas I did not a an advanceof over 12 or 15cents a bushel. 


Mr. HOWARD. y did not cotton advance after the election 
of Mr. McKinley? 
Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. If you men from the cotton 


States would come up here and honestly and sincerely pledge 
fw support to the protective doctrine, we would include cotton 

the same list in which we have put wheat and hay and corn 
and potatoes, and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
LAURIN] who, in mr 3 out the true road to the 
future tness and power of the South, would not stand here 
alone pleading for prosperity for the cotton States. 
on the Republican side. ] 

Ever since 1846 cotton has been on the free list at the request of 
the members from the cotton States, who have insisted that they 
did not want or need protection on cotton. 

Gentlemen on this floor who claim that they can explain the 
rise in wheat by the famine in India must necessarily come upon 
our platform and adopt our theory, which is that the price of 
wheat is regulated by law of supply and demand and not by 
the kind of money used in the trade. t has always been our 
position. But let us ask what effect did the famine in India have 
upon the world's supply of wheat? Was it sufficient to cause the 
difference in price? at it caused some of it, I will admit, but 
after all, how picayunish is that supply! 

Mr. HOWARD. May I ask the gentleman one more question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Not until I get through with 
thispoint. They have never pe more than 35,000,000 bushels 
of wheat a year from India. hat sort of a figure does that cut 
after all? d it is years since they exported that much; that 
was in the eighties. Since 1891 they have never e more 
than 25,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. Twenty ion bushels 
D continue to be put down as the total annual t from 
India. They raise only 250,000,000 bushels a year— as much 
as we do—and they have six or seven times as many people as we 
have to consume it nearly all at home. 

Reduced to five-year periods, the annual average exports of wheat 


[Applause 


from India have been as follows: 
7 Bushels, 
1883-1887.................-... 85,214, C 
Mas . — 83,281,2.0 
1908-1896. — 21, 704, 010 


Now, if the Creer dus of 20,000,000 bushels of wheat from the 
supply of the world by last year's drought in India would cause 
this rise in price, what effect would the reduction of 120,000,000 
bushels in the demand have on depressing the price? Six times 
as much, surely. > 

I did not figure on the € effect of reducing the world’s 
supply by 20,000,000 bushels; that is something, but very little. 
I did figure on a Republican victory opening our mills and facto- 
ries and restoring the home market for wheat which we had 
before 1892, 

I did count on reopening the market for 60,000,000 bushels of 
our wheat by ity, which is one of the most beneficent 
features of this bi 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvVER] yesterday made the 
statement, which is su by the Saures, that weare consum- 
ing now about a bushel and a half of wheat less per capita than 
we did in 1892—and that is true, because, cheap as wheat bread 
is, there are thousands—yea, 1nillions—of our fellow-citizens who 
have gone hungry for the simple reason that they are out of 
employment and have not the money with which to buy this 
wheat bread, cheap as it is. 

We know that by putting the Dingley bill on the statute book 
we can restore again the conditions o rere A that we had under 
the McKinley law. The tendency will be to buy at home instead 
abroad, even if prices on some things may bea little higher. 
We know that that will cause our people to earn money—to have 
money with which to buy. "There are more than seventy millions 
of us. A bushel and a half apiece would make over 100,000,000 
bushels increase in the demand for wheat right in our own 
country. Is not that likely to have a much greater effect upon 
the wheat market here than simply increasing or decreasing tho 
demand in the markets of the world by the try amount of 
20,000,000 bushels from India? We shall f the entire 100,- 
000,000 bushels at home, but could only get a chance to supply a 
small share of the 20,000,000 abroad. 


It is very fashionable to assume that wheat has been going 
down and down and down during late years. The wheat market 
is very sensitive? and oscillates from day to day and from year to 
ies but on the whole it went up and up and up as long as the 

pu 


blican party was in power—m by what the wheat 
farmer got for his 3 Jam not talking about the export 
price the price in New York or Liverpool. What does the farmer 
of Kansas or North Dakota care about that? All he cares about 

is what he gets for his product on his farm. 
I will take the four States Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Ne- 


The bushels of wheat raised, the total value in currency, and the average curre 


Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Ne 


braska and will trace the farm price of wheat back to 1862. The 
only reason I do not include my own State is because in those days 
we produced no wheat. Our State was then a barren Indian coun- 
try. Now we produce annually in my district one-seventh of the 
entire wheat crop of the United States. It is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the pouring of 61,000,000 bushels of wheat into the sur- 
lus of the country from the district which I represent, as we did 
the year 1895, had no effect on prices, while 20,000,000 bushels 
from India—only a third as much—had the effect of advancing the 
price of wheat 20 cents a bushel. . 


and gold values per bushel of the same, on the farms, of the wheat crops q 
from 1862 to 1895, inclusive. ^ X ' d 


[Including estimates for Minnesota for 1860, for which no Government figures are given.] 


Here are the a 
tates I have nami 


ices of wheat on the farms in the four 
—lowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
e average price during the years 1862 to 1866 was 71 cents a 
bushel; from 1867 to 1870, 66 cents a bushel; from 1871 to 1874. 72 
cents a bushel; from 1875 to 1878, 68 cents a bushel; from 1879 to 
1889, 86 cents a bushel. Then during the four years that Grover 
Cleveland was President for his first term there was a dm in 
rices. We were threatened with ‘‘tariff reform." cape de ose 
ur years the average price was 61 cents a bushel. Under Repub- 
su cy the price rose to 70 cents per bushel. From 1891 

1894 it was 59 cents; in 1895, 43 cents. à 

We thus find that, measuring prices always in the same kind of 
money, there has never been a time when the farmer got as much 
per acre or as much per bushel, considering the cost of production, 
as he did the last year under Republican supremacy. 

Mr.DE GRAFFENREID. ow much wheat was imported last 

r? 
uen JOHNSON of North Dakota. About 2,000,000 bushels. 

I admit that wheat was hi; in New York in 1865 than it is 
now; but what do we care about that? The railroad companies 
then got 36 cents where they now get but 12 cents for their serv- 
ices, and probably made less clear money than they do now. We 
in the West at one time supposed that the farmer would get the 
benefit of the d cost of transportation. In that we were 
mistaken; the consumer has got that. We, however, have got 
our full share in the cheapening of the production. Whatever 
saving there has been from the incre use of machinery we 
have got almost the entire benefit. 

Let me mention an incident in connection with this matter of 
improved methods of wheat raising. When the World's Fair at 

cago was in progress, some of our wheat farmers in North Da- 
kota wished to don the commissioners of the different nations of 
the world how we raised wheat according to up-to-date methods, 
the object being to show foreign countries why they could not 
successfully compete with us in wheat raising. A train of palace 
cars was sent down to Chicago, and the commissioners of the dif- 
ferent nations were invited to come to North Dakota and see how 
we raised wheat. About half of them accepted the invitation. At 
9 o'clock in the morning the train of cars by the side of a 
wheat field which had been selected for the ibition. 

A mile square of wheat, pue. beautiful, ripe grain, ready to 
be cut, was marked off. . Larimore, the proprietor of the 
‘farm, put in 45 machines, each drawn by three mules, and one 
man to each machine as driver, which came up as regularly and 
as beautiful as so many batteries of artillery going into action. 
fer came up en echelon, and followed each other around in regu- 

order throughout the field of grain. 


By 3 o'clock in the afternoon they had succeeded in cutting and | 1595 
bindin —each machine being a self-binder—the entire mile square | 1894 


‘which had been taken as a sample. 


No man could witness such methods of harvesting wheat on 
such a vast acreage of new and fertile land without retlecting that 
something less remote than the ** crime of 73” . 
in the world’s price of bread. [Loud applause.] 


Average value per bushel in cents. 


LET 73 69 96.4 84.1 
001, 410 66. 65.8) 82 55.5 
181, 438, 420 70. 73.1| 88.6 66 
2235, 870,585 68. 72.9 | ° 69 50. 
$43, 117, 128 86. $2.2) 80.5 79. 
279, 868, 988 65 64.3) 59.8 54. 
272, 634, 185 71. 73.4) 60.4 65. 
269, 613, 498 67. 62.1 55.5 55.6 
51, 366, 841 46 44 45 40 
1, 857, 001, 268 7L8| 65.9 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. J. YOST; 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provid 
Lene sra pereo eine the United States meee 

Mr. YOST said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: One of the most unjust schedules in this bill is 
that relating to manganese, which is put on the free list. We 
have failed heretofore to produce a sufficient quantity of this 
material for the simple reason that there has been no earnest, 
comprehensive effort to develop the deposits known to exist in à 
dozen States of the Union. Capital is required to make this deyel- 
opment, but capital can not be induced to invest as long as the 
material to be won is forced into direct competition with similar 
material mined abroad under a different labor system and entered 
here duty free. In 1895 our domestic production of manganese 
was less than 10,000 tons, or about 10 per cent of the manganese 
consumed. But afew years ago a single mine in the district I 
represent produced nearly 20,000 tons per year. To-day that mine 
is not in operation. This practical abandonment was not due to 
an exhaustion of the ore, It is attributable directly to the influx 
of the 1 

Not only this importation had the effect of closing the mines 


already developed, but it has placed an embargo upon any further 
effort to utilize the vast stores of this material which now lie use- 
less in the mountains of the South. As the importations have 
increased, so has the domestic supply decreased. The following 
figures, taken from the last Report on the Mineral Resources of 
the United States, tell their own tale: 


SREERBR 


It is idle to contend that we can not 


roduce ma ese of good 
uantities. Heretofore the larger pro- 
uced in the United States was mined 


quality and in sufficient 
portion of manganese p: 
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in the Valley of Virginia, in Georgia, and in Arkansas. The late 
Joseph D. Weeks, who for a number of years, including 1896, 

oma the article on manganese for Mineral Resources of the 
b ted States," and who was reccgnized as an expert, stated that 
the occurrence of manganese— 


Is almost coextensive with brown hematite iron ores. It is found all along 
the western slope of the eastern ridge of the Ap Mountains from 


The een are that there are very large deposits in the Rocky Moun- 
tain ion, and on the California coast very large deposits of manganese have 
been observed. In many cases, however, the ore is so far from and 
from the points of consumption as to make it impossible to mine it profitably, 
whilst in other cases it is too high in phosphorus to make it largely available 
in steel manufacture. 

Along the western slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains in Vir- 

ia, where the inrer proportion of the domestic manganese has 
im roduced, the deposits have been traced for over 100 miles. 
The developments made, principally at Crimora, have shown not 
only large quantities, but that the 5 i fully up to the re- 
uirements of the trade, Similar results have been attained at 
n and other points where a real effort at development has 

been made. At still other points on the same range preli 
exploration has proceeded far enough to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of extensive and profitable operations, could the necessary 
capital be enlisted to inaugurate the ed ocu upon business 
lines. And this represents but a section of the manganese de- 

posits of the United States. 

Were the actual demand made upon us, in three years' time we 
could be producing every pound of this material that might be 
required by our manufacturers. So long, however, as the forei 
product is permitted to enter our ports duty free, so long 
capital shrink from home employment and seek investment across 
the water, where the cheap-labor system and ocean 8 guar- 
antee a higher percentage of profit. If we close this door, or at 
least make it more difficult of in, ,we divert the channel of 
investment and turn it to the development of those resources with 
which we have been so abundantly blessed. The same argument 
advanced in favor of manganese on the free list, the same cry of 
inability to supply its place with the domestic product, has been 
employed to oppose every real effort at American development. 

Less than ten years e oes were solemnly assured that tin plate 
could not be made in this country. As the result of a protective 
duty, we have demonstrated that it can be and is being made 
here. The quality is as good and the cost to the consumer has 
been lessened. So, too, with s For years it was contended 
that, inasmuch as the cane-producing territory was limited, we 
would be compelled for all time to import the bulk of the sugar 
used.' A wise tariff act started the beet-sugar industry, and but 
for the repeal of that act we should by this time have been in a 
fair way to produce all the su used. Even as it is we have 
made such headway in beet culture that it is only a question of 
time when we shall supply the entire domestic demand for sugar, 
if notexportit. So, too, it will be with manganese, if the proper 
effort is made to protect us against this importation and develop 
our own deposits. A duty of $2 per ton would be the equivalent 
of 25 per centad valorem. This would afford ample inducement 
to open our mines; would, under present importations, bring to 
the Government an annual revenue of $175,000, and, even if the 
whole auty were added to the price, it would not increase the cost 
of steel r more than 10 cents per ton. 

Our own laborers need the employment which the production of 
this imported manganese requires; our own mines are ripe for 
development. Both objects can be attained by the imposition of 
a reasonable duty, and no American interest will be injured, 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN B. CORLISS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 29, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government, and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. CORLISS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The history of our country and the bitter expe- 
rience of the people during the past four years have demonstrated 
the wisdom and necessity of a protective tariff. By looking back- 
ward and reviewing the effects of laws upon the happiness and 
prosperity of the people, and in the light of our experience, we 
fex d dy hope to find wisdom to guide us in the present and 

e. 


We find that the protective-tariff principle has been the back- 

bone and framework of our political system, our business pros- 

erity, our national progress, and the extraordinary activity and 
ppiness of the American people. 

Commencing with the establishment of the protective-tariff 
system in 1812, we have suffered five periods of great depression, 
each of which has followed the enactment of laws based upon the 
principles of freetrade; and every period of prosperity during the 
entire peaceful history of the nation has been during the existenca 
of a protective-tariff law. In 1812 the first high protective tariff 
was enacted to give strength and stability to the Government in 
the then approaching war with Great Britain, and a period of 
groat prosperity was enjoyed until this first protective-tariff law, 

en regarded as a war measure, was repealed, when the business 
of the country was speedily prostrated and the people reduced to 
want, idleness, and misery. 

The effect of the repeal of this first protective tariff. about 1820, 
may be illustrated and the condition of the people properly 
described in the words of Colonel Benton, then a leading Demo- 
cratic statesman in Congress, who, in describing the condition of 
our country, said: 

No price for x À 
92 ᷣͤ vd 
no employment for industry, no demand for labor, no sale for the produc 
of the farm, no sound of the hammer except that of the auctioneer Enocking 
down property. Distress was the universal cry of the people; relief the 
universal demand. 

How truly history repeats itself. This lan, seems to fit 
the experiences of the people under the Administration of Grover 
Cleveland—some time since the idol of Democracy. Relief then 
was at last secured, as it must be now, by the enactment of a 
jou law. There was, however, this difference be- 

een that period and the present: The wise and great states- 

men of that day, durogsrding party Pede pe recognizing the 
bitter experiences of the people and the evil effects of free trade, 
the distress and unhappiness, united—Clay and General Jackson, 
Webster and Van Buren, William Henry Harrison and Silas 
Waren one common cause for the relief of their country and 
people and the establishment of American interests by strong pro- 
tective- Ws. 
Under the stimulating influences of these laws our country 
was soon restored to prosperity, and for over twenty years we 
gradually advanced in national wealth, in business and industrial 
progress and happiness, until, through the political evolutions of 
partisan strife and the fascinating representations of eloquent 
theorists, the protective tariff was again destroyed, and the prog- 
ress of American interests and industries panes 

The misery and misfortune of the people and the condition of 
our business interests may be again best illustrated by quoting 
from the message to Congress of the Democratic free-trade Presi- 
dent Buchanan during this second iod of depression in the 
history of our country under free-trade laws: 

With u plenty in all the elements of national wealth, our man- 
ufacturers have nded, our public works are re ed, our private enter- 
r eee ier 

When we consider this testimony in the light of the experience 
of President Buchanan, who in his earlier career earnestly 
supported a protective tariff, but for po'itical supremacy had un- 
fortunately given way to the theorists and consented to the enact- 
ment of a free-trade law, we wonder at the tenacity with which 
many leading Democratic statesmen follow the ortunate and 
miisguiding eories of free trade. 

The nation has enjoyed most profound and abundant 
harvests for over thirty years. Her unbounded resources are but 
half discovered; her manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural 
interests, through the genius of her people and favorable climate, 
are unlimited in scope and poro of development. During the 
Administration of the Republican party, under President Benja- 
min Harrison, and the blessed fostering effects of the McKinley 
tariff law of 1890, every avenue of human employment seemed to 
be filled by people with happy hearts. Every factory was alive 
with the mechanical genius of American artisans; every mine was 
being worked to its full capacity, daily yielding to the people the 
hidden wealth of the earth; every farmer was gladdened with the 
fruits of an abundant harvest, sold at good prices in an American 
market; every laboring man throughout the length and breadth 
of our land was actively employed at good wages for the support, 
happiness, and blessing of his family; the homes of all classes of 
our people were filled with the necessaries and comforts of life; 
idleness, want, and financial suffering were unknown to the great 
mass of our industrious people; the revenue of the nation was 
ample for the demands of the Government, the obligations of our 
bonded indebtedness, the care of those who bravely defended and 
preserved by their patriotism the Union, as well as the mainte- 
nance and development of the American Navy for the protection 
of the national honor. 
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When we recall the glorious progress of the nation and the hap- 
piness of the people during this period of Republican Administra- 
tion of national affairs, and compare it with the dark, gloomy, 
cloudy, and miserable four years just passed under Democracy, 
we turn with sorrowing hearts and mournful regrets that more 
of our citizens could not have heeded the prophetic words of our 
beloved statesman, James G. Blaine, who, foreseeing the danger 
of free trade in this country, warned the people in these words: 

I am an American, and I rejoice every day of my life that I am. I enjoy 
the general prosperity of my country, and know that the workingmoen of t. 
land are the best paid, the best fed, and the best clothed of any laborers on 
the faceof the earth. Many of them have homes of their own. They are sur- 
rounded by all the comforts and many of the luxuries of life. i shudder, 
however, at the thought that the time must come when all this will be 
[o ed, when the general p rity of the country will be destroyed, when 
the great body of workingmen in this land who are now so prosperous will 
hear their wives and children cry for bread; that the day must come when 
the great factories and manufactories of this land will shut down, and where 
there is now life and activity there will be the silence of the tomb. 

And the reason why this must be is this: The great Southern Pig of the 
Democratic party are determined to establish the doctrine of free trade in 
this land. They will be assisted by their Northern allies. The fight is now 
on. There is a great body of visionary but educated men who are employed 
day by day in writ: free-trade essays and arguments in favor of that doc- 
trine, which find their way into every ne per in this land. The great 
body of our peo le have never experienced themselves the sufferings which 
always resul hen the protective principles are laid aside. Poisoned and 
excited by the wild statements of these writers, and the demagogic appeals 
of Democratic speakers, the result will be that in the very near future these 
forces which are now working will be strong enough to defeat at the polls 
the party advocating the doctrine of protection. 

It must inevitably follow that uncertainty and doubt will ensue. The 
business men of the country, fearing the destruction of the principle of pro- 
tection, will decline to e t in business, consequently will shut down 
and the workingmen be thrown out of employment. The people will 
then see what they have never seen before, that they can not be prosperous 
and have work while this principle is threatened. In the midst of their suf- 
fering they will learn that the only way they can be prosperous and happy is 
to vote for the party that has Pulle up the industries by which they have 

ed a livelihood; 8 they will then see clearly that when the manu- 
factory is shut down there is no demand for the only thing which they have 
to sell, and that is their labor. 


Mr. Chairman, in order to illustrate the loss to the American 
wage earners under the free-trade Wilson Act, I have had pre- 
pared a list of the manufactured goods vues into this coun- 
try during the year 1894 under the Mc ey tariff law, as com- 

ared with the same articles imported in the year 1896 under the 
ilson law, and desire that the table may be printed as a part of 
my remarks. It will be observed that the total importations in 
1894 amounted to $154,649,867.32; in 1896, $270,151,878.81, a dif- 
ference of $115,502,011.49. 

It is well known that manufactured articles embrace about 25 
per cent of raw material and 75 per cent of labor. Had the man- 
ufactured articles above mentioned been produced in this country 
we should have consumed in the year 1896 $67,537,969.70 of the 
raw material of our own country, and expended for the laboring 

ople of this Union the enormous sum of 202,619,000, 11 in wages. 

his would have employed the 6,000,000 idle artisans in our coun- 
try in 1896, at an average price of $1.50 per day, for twenty-two 
and one-half days. Under the Wilson law this labor was given 
to the artisans of Europe and other lands, and the profit upon this 
labor and material was distributed to the manufacturers of for- 
eign countries. Whatintelligent laboring man can examine these 
facts and ever again vote for a party advocating the principles of 
free trade? 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent one of the largest 
manufacturing districts in this country, in which nearly every 
character of manufactories may be found, and during the life of 
the McKinley tariff law we employed over 35,000 artisans in the 
manufacturing industries of my city. During that happy period 
no man who was honest and industrious sg de employment in 
vain or suffered for the necessaries of life; but during the past 
three years, under the Wilson law, nearly 16,000 of these artisans 
have been forced into idleness, want, and misery. They are hon- 
est, industrious, and intelligent citizens, and it is through no 
fault of theirs that they have suffered from lack of employment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply interested in the schedule with ref- 
erence to sugar contained in this bill. In Michigan we have the 
soil and willing hands ready to raise the sh ral beets required for 
the production of sugar in this country. y, With the natural 
soil, climate, and the genius and activity of our people, should we 
pernis Germany, the West Indies, or any other country to re 

uce for us the sugar that is required by our ple? Andlre- 
joice in the belief that through the blessings of this proposed tariff 

w, when enacted, this great industry may be encouraged to such 
an extent that in a few years the present order of things may be 
changed, and instead of receiving from foreign countries more 
than 1 of the sugar we use, it may be produced in our 
own land. - 

Mr. Chairman, it has been wisely said, ** Show me the laws of 
a nation and I will tell you the condition of its people.” How 
clearly this wise saying has been demonstrated during the past 
three years under the evil effects of the Wilson Act! 

Mr. Chairman, the American laborer, through the uplifting 
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influences of the McKinley law, was raised to a 5 in- 


dependent social condition, and enabled to obtain comforts which 
in foreign countries are enjoyed only by the rich. The capacity 
to produce as well as the ability to consume products was in- 
creased in this country during that period through the genius and 
enlightenment of our people until the 70,000,000 of population had 
become, through active employment at good wages, capable of 


not only n but also consuming a third more than the 


artisans of Europe, and more than twice as much as the people 
of any other nation. 

It is unjustly claimed by many that our misfortune arises from 
overproduction, stimulated by a protective tariff; but the list of 
manufactured articles to which I have referred that were im- 
ported in 1896 in excess of 1894 demonstrates the fact that the 
overproduction came from some other land, and not from the 
laborers of our own country. 

Mr. Chairman, whenever the wage earners of our land have 
steady employment and fair wages, every avenue of trade and 
business prospers. The farmers, in their present distress, can 
justly attribute their misfortune to the destruction of the Ameri- 
can market, which, under the blessings of a protective tariff, was 
enabled to absorb, through its employed laboring men, the prod- 
ucts of the soil. 

We want not only protection to capital, manufacturing indus- 
tries, and the producers in this country, but also protection to the 
laborers inst the unjust competition from foreign workingmen 
who periodically invade our labor markets and rob us of the fruits 
of labor justly belonging to our own people. 

Ihave sug, to the Ways and Means Committee an amend- 
mentembracing the provision in the immigration bill which I 
had the honor to present, and which was adopted by this House 
notwithstanding the veto of the President forbidding the ** birds 
of passage ” from entering this country and engaging in competi- 
tion with our own people, and I regret that the committee are un- 
willing to favorably consider my suggestion. As Republicans we 
have ever contended that the protective tariff maintained high 
wages and benefited the laboring man as well as the capitalist and 
producer. If that be true—and I am one who believes in the prin- 
ciples of protection—then we should assure the laboring men of 
our fidelity to their interests by the adoption of a provision simi- 
lar to the one suggested to the committee, 

By this law we would stop not only the products and themanu- 
factured articles made by the cheap laborers of foreign lands, but 
the skilled mechanics and laborers from coming into the largs 
cities along our borders and competing with our artisans in the 
building and other trades. Mr. Chairman, the American people 
not only want this measure, but they likewise and with equal 
interest and earnestness demand an immigration law that shall 
restrict, regulate, and control the immigration of the illiterate, 
half-civilized people from foreign lands who are now and have been 
for a decade overcrowding our ports for admission. While I am as 
loyal to our foreign-born citizens as any man upon this floor—and I 
believe they have come to our country and adopted it as their home 
for themselves and their families, and are as loyal to the flag as any 
man who was born beneath it—yet they, as well as I, appreciate 
the danger that is menacing our people in the indiscriminate im- 
migration permitted under the present insufficient laws. 

pem should be enacted by a nation for the elevation of the 
masses and not the classes—laws that will destroy special privi- 
leges in the hands of the favored few and level them to the plane of 
equity and justice and of humanity. This measure, coupled with 
a wise immigration law, will, in my judgment, elevate the masses, 
grant them employment at good wages, and extend the blessings 
of prosperity to their families. 

n the light of our commercial depression and the restriction of 
commerce in foreign markets, who does not remet the stupid 
blunder of the Democratic payin repealing that most wise pro- 
vision of reciprocity conceived by the prophetic genius of Amer- 
ica’s most beloved statesman, James G. Blaine, who, through the 
magic of his diplomatic power during its brief existence, opened 
new avenues of commerce and additional markets in foreign lands 
for American products? 

Once more, thank God, the American manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, under the present measure, may soon enjoy the advantages 
and blessings that may besecured through thereciprocity provision 
embraced in this bill. Mr. Chairman, through the influence and 
power of this clause and the stimulating influence of a protective 
tariff to American interests we may hope to soon see American 
Ships, built in American shipyards, from American material, by 
American workingmen, manned by American seamen, carrying 
our products to new and reopened markets of the world, and pro- 
claiming the greatness and glory of this nation and the magnitude 
of its wonderful resources by transporting the products of this 
country into the markets of the world under the protection of the 
American flag. [Applause.] , 

Mr. Chairman, the destiny of a nation must depend upon the 
character of its people, and our greatest duty is to preserve, by 
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wise laws, not only the American producer, manufacturer, and 
laborer, but the honor and prosperity of the nation and the char- 
acter of American citizenship; and the adoption of this measure 
is, in my judgment, a step in the progress of humanity. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Imports of dutiable goods under the McKinley and Wilson laws, 


$1,222,741. $2, 749, 180. 47 
Buttons E 878, 125. 1, 305, 786. 45 
Collodion, manufactured 95, 380. 846, 866. 47 
Cotton, manufactures of 21, 590, 929. 82, 265,021. 92 
Earthen, stone and chinaware 6,698, 451. 10, 539, 476. 60 
L Pe a eras S a in 4, 005, 243. 3,932, 905. 09 
Furs, and manufactures of. 4, 539, 670. 4,815, 782. 69 
Glass and glassware ...... 5, 085, 672. 6, 241, 477.10 
Hair, and manufactures of .. 102, 280. 916, 851.81 
WIR hein tans eaten uU AE sedes ideiipex dis salire 761, 159. 2,712, 082. 04 
Iron ores and iron and steel, man 20, 559, 308. 25, 934, 080. 78 
Jewelry and precious 4, 850, 985.. 7,408,008. 43 
Lead, and manufactures of ...... 638, 204. 1,912, 488. 40 
Leather, and manufactures of 9,002, 749. 13, 250, 148. 82 
Matting and mats for floors.................... 5,912. 180, 450. 13 
Metals, metal compositions, and manufac- 
. . T NU RENE pet 4, 124, 908. 4,535, 599. 05 
Musical instruments 596, 708. 1.314. 560. 05 
1,004, 891. 2,305, 368.35 
955, 587. 1,225, 022. 15 
— AGB a iin lar gu i 1, 801, 161. 2,000, 718. 80 
^ DEUDA Ug SS sae 955, 835. 1, 802, 026. 42 
Bilk, manufactures of 24, 160, 529. 26, 627, 731. 71 
ee A I ͤ IA PENAI ͤ K 577, 409. 821, 855. 09 
Straw and grass, manufactures 909, 321. 1,143, 024. 66 
Sugar and molasses.......... 1, 908, 380. 72, 985, 157. 84 
To und manufactures o 11, 289, 510. 18, 625, 208. 51 
FF 56, B00. 106, 814. 50 
Wool, and manufactures of. 24, 786, 560. 48,332, 442. 28 
e CEPR aE EIS Leno PEE SS Ac ee 739, 788. 2,134, 973.51 
J%%ÿ0 ane taken anveracw ates 640, 867, 270, 151, 878.81 


The Tariff. 


The supreme policy of every nation is to develop its own producing 
forces.—Byles. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. =e) to pona revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. FOSS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not wish the opportunity to pass without 
identifying myself by voice as well as by vote with this important 
measure—the most important which has engaged the attention of 
Congress and the country for some time. 

Political parties are in the control of a higher providence than 
our own. ey move upon the field of human action for a time, 
but remain only so long as they meet courageously and wisely the 
issues of the ever present. The Ho are holding parties to-day 
to a stricter accountability. hey are saying, Not many 
promises, but more performance.” [Applause.] 

The Républican party in its national convention pled the 
people to replenish our depleted Treasury and to revive the dead 
and dying industries of the country. Atrusting people placed its 
confidence in that party, and on the 4th of March, one of America's 

test statesmen ped forth and took the oath of office as 
ident of the United States. [Applause.] 

Immediately he called Congress in extraordinary session to re- 
deem a promise—to make the people's wish the people's will, and 
we, their chosen representatives, are here to do it. Let us act 
wisely but expeditiously, for this measure means the relief of a 
long-suffering people. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, quoting from another, well said that it is a condition 
and nota theory that confronts us.” When I heard him say that, 
my mind echoed and re-echoed with another sentiment—that it is 
the same old condition which has always confronted the American 
peopie at the close of any and every Democratic Administra- 
tion. [Applause on the Republican side.] The same old condi- 


tion of closed workshops and empty factories, of smokeless chim; 
neys and idle spindles, of ruined homes and starving people, of 
free trade and no trade, of low w: and no wages. The last 
time the Democratic was in l power in this country it 
left the Government in the same condition in which it finds itself 
to-day—with a depleted Treasury and destruction upon every hand, 
The sublime faith of the people saved it then, and will save it now, 

First of all, the Government needs more revenue. The receipts 
have been running behind the expenditures at the rate of over 
$50,000,000 per year. 


Receipts and expenditures from July 1, 1893, to June 30, 1897. 
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Tt has always been regarded that the best and easiest method of 
raisin ing revenue is Io pace a duty upon the foreign imports. Dur- 
ing all of that period from the close of the war, in 1865, down to 


the inauguration of Grover Cleveland, March 4, 1893, while the 
Government was run upon Republican tariffs, a deficiency was 
never known. 


Revenues and expenditures of the tent Ae July 1, 1865, to June 80, 


8885 


— 
- 
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$558, 032, 620.06 | $520, 800, 416. 90 228, 203. 0T 
490, 634,010.27 | - 357, 542,675.16 Is 091, 335. 11 
405, 638,083.32 | 377, 40,284.86 | 28,297, 708. 46 
370,943,747.21 | 322,865,277.80 | 48,078. 400. 41 
411,255,477.03 | 3.653, 500. 75 101,001, 910.88 
883, 828,944.89 | 202,177, 188.25 | 91. 146, 756. 64 
374, 106,867.56 | 277,517, 962.67 | 96, 588, 904.89 
833, 738, 204.67 | 200, 345,245.83 | 43, 302,950.34 
289, 478,755.47 | 2877, 133,873.17 2, B44, 882. 30 
288, 000,051.10 | 274,623, 002.84 | 13,376, 658.26 
287,482, 089.16 | 288,450, 707. 83 20, 022, 241. 83 
269, 000, 588.62 | 288. 600, 008. 93 30. 340,577.69 
277, 73. 878. 70 236, 064,326.80 | 20, 799, 551. 90 
273. 827, 184.46] 200,947, 882. 53 6, 879, 300. 93 
333, 526,610.98 | 267, 642,657.78 | _ 65,883, 653.20 
300, 782,292.57 | 260,712, 887.59 | 100,060,404. 98 
408, 525,250.28 | 297, 981, 49.57 145,543, 810. 71 
308. 287,581.95 | 265,408, 137.54 | 132,879,444. 41 
348,5 9, 890.92] 244, 126,244.33 | 104,393, 625.59 
323, 690, 706.88 | 260, 226, 985. 11 , 463, 771.27 
830, 430, 727.06 | 242,483, 138.50 | 99,956,588. 56 
871, 403,277.66 |  267,932,179.97 | 108,471,097.69 
370. 200, 074. 76] 207,924, 801.18 | 111,341, 273.03 
387,050,058.84 | 290, 288,978.25 | 87, 761, 080.59 
meme) moss RENS 
951,937, 784.24 | 345, 023,330.58 9,914. 453. 06 
885, 819, 628. 78 | 383, 477, 954. 40 2,341,674. 20 
r ͤTT TTT 1, 815, 083, 249. 22 


Average yearly excess of revenue over expenditures, $64,824,401. 76, 


During these twenty-eight years we have always had abundant 
revenue and a surplus in the Treasury. The surplus for these 


years ag ated $1,815,083,249, making an average for each year 
e $64, 1. Such were the fruits of the Republican tariff 
policy. 


This measure will give the country the necessary revenue. The 
committee in their report say: 

If the bill should become a law by May J. it is more than probable that it 
would yield an increase of revenue of — $20,000,000 from sugar, $10,000,000 
from . from manufactures o Ne that the imports 
of each would be one-half what they were in 1896), po from lumber, 

000,000 from tobacco (assuming that the revolution Cuba will continue), 

800. 0% from silk manufactures, $2,000,000 from metals. $3,000,000 from glass- 
ware and earthenware, $4,000,000 from chemicals (including "ons and opium 
transferred from the list), $5,000,000 from jute and flax ( pera. bur- 
free list 000,000 from tural 
from silks, $5.000,000 f rom 
sun es om the free list), from 
cotton laces and r fine cotton goods and yarns, or a total 5,000,000. 


Our Democratic brethren object, and say that this measure 
raises too much revenue, and warn us against the dangers of a 
surplus. I am reminded of what a distinguished American citizen 
once said, that it was much easier to take care of a surplus than 
a deficit.“ These warnings come with poor grace from a party 
which has placed our Government during the last four years in 
the mud and mire of financial bankruptcy. [Applause.] What 
does that party knowabout a surplus, when it has never produced 
one in fifty years or been able to pull itself out of a deficiency? 
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Again, this measure means the encouragement of American 
industries. The duties are so laid as to protect our own people. 
Now, the gentlemen upon the Democratic side have made merry 
over our diversity of opinion as to particular schedules. I believe 
that the rates might be lowered in some instances and not to the 


disadyantage of American interests. It is a difficult problem to 
fix the duties upon all the different articles, and it is not unrea- 
sonable that we should seemingly differ among ourselves. We 
may justly do so; Lie apon: the great principle of American pro- 
tection there is and will be no division in our ranks. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] : 

Let me read from tne Republican national platform of 1896, 
adopted at St. Louis: 

W icular sched The question of rates is 
a practica 8 by the per —.— of the times and of 
duction; the ruling and uncompromising eg eg is the protection and de- 
velopment of American labor and industry. country demands a right 
settlement, and then it wants rest. 


The country demands a tariff that is neither too high nor too 
low—a tariff high enough to protect the industries of our countr 
and low enough to furnish the required revenue. But above ae 
the country demands a tariff measure that will be so reasonable 
and just to all its diversified interests as to commend itself to the 
honest judgment of the whole American people, and thereby re- 
main upon the statute books of our country for meny years to 
come, indorsed and repeatedly reindorsed bya greater and a greater 
majority of the voters of the land. [Loud applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Protection has always been recognized as the national policy of 
our country ever since Washington signed the first tariff act. It 
is extremely amusing, if not edifying, to hear our Democratic 
brethren, who seem to have little r t for history, continually 

laim that their great worthies, Jefferson and Jackson, were 

ee traders. I assert that Jefferson, the patron saint of the Dem- 

ocratic party, was a protectionist. Let me read from a letter 

which he wrote under the shades of Monticello upon March 2, 

1815, to Jean Batiste Say, a Frenchman who was about to emi- 
- grate to this country: 

The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture which 
prudence requíres us to establish at home, with the patriotic determination 
of every citizen to use no foreign e which can be made within our- 
selves, hout regard to difference of price, secures us against a relapse into 
foreigu dependency. And this circumstance may be worthy of your consid- 
eration should you continue in the disposition to emigrate to this country. 

This proves that Thomas Jefferson notonly believed in the doc- 
trine of protection, but, still more, wore upon his body the evidence 
of the faith that was in him. 

Andrew Jackson was also a protectionist. Let me read a short 
extract from a letter which he wrote to Dr. Coleman April 26, 
1824, and mark how appropriate it is to this day and hour: 

short, sir, we have too long been subject to the policy of tish mer- 
N78 Ti ign shod Pocoma itele me d feed 50 shied and in 
e u rers our o or e in 
fonts FFT paupers 


In the light of history, I say to ine quonam upon the other 
gide that if the 3 of ay had one particle of the 
triotism in it that inspired the old Democracy of Jefferson and 
ackson, you would be striking hands with us across this Chamber 
in one common effort of patriotic loyalty to relieve a bankrupt 
Treasury and to restore prosperity to our country. [Loudapplause 
on the Republican side. 

This measure preserves the home market, the best market of the 
best people upon the face of the globe, to the American producer. 
The value of the home market has been estimated at various times, 
but perhaps with greater accuracy by Mr. 5 Curtiss in his 
valuable work on Protection and Prosperity. e following fig- 
ures show the value of our home market in 1890 as compared with 
foreign markets: 


American manufactures ee eec recen erre err ne enr , 054,435, 337 
American farm products, at least , 000, 000, 000 
Foreign goods - „310, 
T A a REE E A A OEE L A EA — SEE REM 16, 843, 745, 746 
We<éxported of all products. rs A aac pda as 845, 293, 
PROUT IDRTESE LLL saad naan espana t Wear rote T Tee us seuss 15, 998, 451 918 
e e.. CURE RE EE EE 7, 509, 000, 000 
American ovér all available foreign markets 8,429, 451,918 


The American market, according to the above, is worth twice 
as much as all the foreign markets of the world. Who shall say 
that the American home market is not worth preserving for our 
own people? What kind of statesmanship is that which would 
Burrender it to others who do not live here and have no interest 
in the development of our institutions and the working out of 
the grand destiny of our America? [Applause.] 

in, this measure means American wages for American work- 


ingmen, which will give to them and their families the opportunity 
of enjoying higher standards ofliving. "This, in my judgment, is 
the strongest argument in favor of or tier ay policy. The 
census of 1860 under a low tariff revealed the fact that the num- 
ber of workingmen in the manufacturing establishments of this 
country was 1,311,246, who earned in wages $378,878,966, or an 
average of $288 for each person. The census of 1890, after thirty 

of Republican tariff legislation, revealed a more splendid 
truth—that the number of laborers had increased to 4,712,622, earn- 
ing $2,283,216,529 in wages, or $484 for each person annually, an 
increase of nearly 70 per cent, 

The bone and sinew of this country to-day are the American 
worki en, and what increases their comfort and p con 
strengthens and cements the American body politic. Wen 
Phillips once said: 

It is the dollar left on Saturday night after all the bills are paid that means 

respect, manhood. in 


It increases the value of 


every acre near by, the town with dwellings, opens pube libraries and 


crowds them, dots the continent with cities and prec it with railwa 
The one remaining dollar insures progress and guarantees millions toits 
owner. 


Phillips was right. It is that dollar which means the character 
and intelligence and progress of the American people. It is that 
dollar which sends the boy and the girl to the school, the seminary, 
and the college, and builds them up into strong manhood and 
gentle womanhood, which above all are the most finished products 
of American manufacture in this nineteenth century of Christian 
civilization. It is that dollar which means the security of the 
present and prosperity of the future. see applause.] 

This measure protects the interests of all sections of the coun- 
try—the North, the South, the East, and the West. There is no 
sectionalism init. Themen who framed this measure represented 
all localities and all interests. Their labors have demonstrated 
that they not only represented the constituencies which elected 
them, but still more, in a larger and truer sense, that greater con- 
stituency which extends from the shore of the Atlantic to the 


coast of the Pacific, from the Gulf to the Lakes—our common 


country. 

Lastly, this measure means the industrial independence of the 
nation. One hundred years ago our forefathers, out of love for 
man and in fear of God, wrought out the political independence 
of the land. It remains for us to achieve its industrial independ- 
ence. : 


y slow in its beginnings. I¢ will 
ing confidence and with reassuring hope. It 
will come with the stately march of the people’s sublime faith in 
their country and in the ability of the Republican party to govern 
it. It will come in the closing of the present century. It will 
come in the dawning of the new. It will come under the Admin- 
istration of William McKinley. [Long-continued applause, ] 


The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. JOSERH H. WALKER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, Mareh 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. WALKER of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are some things material to this discus- 
sion that are incontestably true, and must be admitted by all men 
who will candidly discuss an economic question: 

First, that there is as between countries an economic level in man- 
ufacturing and a wage level, and that the wage level may and does 
differ very widely between those same countries from the economic 
level. The United States, England, France, and Germany are very 
nearly on the same economic level; that is to say, in the development 
of their industries and in their use of machinery and methods, 
The wage levels of those countries, however, differing so widely, 
make competition unequal without protective tariffs. Of course 
this general difference in wage levels does not represent the differ- 
ence in each industry, some industries having more advantage 
in lower wages in one country than in another, and therefore, to 
thoroughly protect the wage earners of this country as against 
wage earners engaged in the same industries in European countries 
on the same economic level, different rates of protective duties are 
necessary in a protective tariff. 

Again, it is incontestably true that all inventions and improve- 
ments in methods in this country are immediately taken to Europe 
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and there adopted, not only in machines, but in the speed of their 


running and in the units of products required of each operative in 
the same class of factories in the countries named, so that the unit 
of production per wage worker is practically the same in duplicate 
factories in each of the four countries. 

Second, that the cost of taking any product from any European 
port and delivering it to any port in the United States is less than 
the average cost of taking the same product of American mills 
within a radius of 209 miles of any large city from which it is dis- 
tributed and delivering it to that city. 

FACTORIES TOUCH ENDS THE WORLD OVER. 


This shows that to-day all factories in all countries have an 
economic position of touching ends the world over, distance be- 
tween them being practically annihilated. It is therefore incon- 
ceivable to any practical manufacturer how anything can protect 
American wage earners from having their uced to the 
general leyel of the European countries named, all on the same 
economic level as we are, but having a very much lower wage level 
than we, except a protective tariff. Eighty years ago the cost 
of freight and commissions and the crude methods of handling 
products gave the American producer a considerable advantage, 
whileit is clearly seen that the ocean carriage of to-day, by its 
improved methods, not only destroys this former advantage, but it 
gives a decided advantage to the European manufacturer so far as 
freight to our markets is concerned. 

SOUTHERN OPPOSITION TO PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


Itis, furthermore, incontestably true that the framers of the Con- 
stitution and American statesmen down to 1830, with but two or 
three conspicuous exceptions, were unanimously in favor of a 
protective tariff. In fact, no one disputes that the desire for such 
a tariff had a large influence in the framing and adopting of the 
Constitution of the United States. Again, it isincontestably true 
that the sole ground,as announced by themselves, upon which 
Hon. George McDuffie, John C. Calhoun, and all other Southern 
statesmen, without exception, founded their opposition to protec- 
tion was on the fact of the difference in the labor system of the 
South from the labor system of the North. This was stated with 

eat clearness and force and without abatement by Hon. George 

cDuffie and all the Southern statesmen of that day. The fact 
that their horses, mules, and human laborers were each worked 
without wages, while the laboring ple of the North received 
wages, was the sole and only ground upon which they based their 
opposimon to a protective tariff, and their position was as impreg- 
nable as their reasons from their position were sound. 

At the very beginning of the discussion they threatened dis- 
union unless a free-trade tariff was adopted, and that they entered 
upon disunion and were only prevented from consummating it by 
the resolute conduct of President Jackson is also true. It is, fur- 
thermore, a matter of undisputed history that all the results of 
their ostensible submission were abrogated in the tariff act of 
1832, Their declaration that there could be no peace in this coun- 
try so long as the majority insisted upon a protective tariff was 
announced at that time and has been repeated in every tariff dis- 
cussion by every leading Southern statesman from that day to the 
present, and . so in that of 1894. I shall use the 
speeches and conduct of the giant advocates of free trade in the 

ouse during the discussion of the Wilson bill rather than the 
feeble echoes of that debate that were heard in this House upon 
the Dingley bill. 

SHAKING THE BLOODY SHIRT. 

The gentleman from Georgia, Hon. Charles F. Crisp, on Febru- 
ary 1, 1894, used the following language: 

For thirty years the reign of the protectionist has never been ful It 
has never been quiet, And so long &as men love liberty and equality and right 
they never will rest easy under a system which is oppressive and unjust. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 
* * * * * * s 


Even my friend from Maine [Mr. REED], a gentleman usually free, in his 
pus utterances at least, from reflections of that sort, in the conclusion of 
is argument to-day, thirty years nfter the war, seeks to arouse some of the 
feeling of that distant period. * * * When Democrats talked abont a re- 
duction in the tariff, our kind and loving friends on the other side said, Oh, 
go to the polls and vote as you shot, against the South," and that ended it. 
Any allusion to the great historic facts which I have mentioned 
brings a sharp reproof and a declaration upon the part of even the 
most fair-minded free traders that we are “shaking the bloody 
shirt." Every allusion upon our part to the very significant facts 
of our history receives that HI , 
On May 10, 1883, the Hon. Henry G. Turner, of Georgia, used 
the following language: 


If we nre unfit on account of our relation to Sr to consider public 
measures pr ing to reduce the burdens of the pio» e, might I not with 

ual propre y say that those who enslaved the African can not be trusted 
with the task of revising the privileges of freemen? [Applause.] 


PROTECTION “CRUEL AND INHUMAN.” 
Furthermore, the accusations heaped upon Northern members 
of Congress upon the floor of the House and Senate, and in the 
public press, by these Democratic free-trade statesmen, is insult- 


ing beyond endurance. The Hon. William L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia, on January 8, 1594, used the following language, quite 
remarkable for a man who counts himself and is a most accom- 
plished scholar and genial gentleman under all other conditions: 
Sir, this system has made the great 5 industries of this country a 
bart of its Government patronage. ter every Republican victory since 
874 they have come here, as other party workers, to receive their reward in 
the shape of new taxes on the American people. 
* * * * * * + 
And so I say there is no hi for free government in this country, thereis 
no nope for pure government in this country, as long as the t, powerful, 
wealthy, combined interests of the country are a part of its Government pat- 
ronage, bribed by its and overawing it by their clamors. Itistheir 
clamors to-day. their indignant. maddening, menacing clamors that are 
heard overthis House. * * * 'The McKinley bill represented not high and 
exorbitant protection, but all that greed and se ess and rapacity desired 
to exact from the American people. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
* * 2 = t ^ * 


Protection is a cruel and inhuman system of taxation. 


ges BENTON MCMILLIN of Tennessee, on January 29, 1894, 
said: 

We come decise d to the discharge of duty and determine, whatever 
else occurs, robbery shall no longer be carried on by operation of law. 

THE ABLEST FREE-TRADE SPEECH EVER MADE. 

This practically repeats the sentiments of McDuffie, who, as 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, made his famous 
report in 1832, and whose speech, made in the House on May 28 
of that year, is the ablestfree-trade speech ever made. It is begun 
on page 3120 of Gales & Seaton's 1 of Debates in Congress, 
part 3, volume 8, from which I shall quote very extensively. 

Hon. George McDuffie.] 


As to any adjustment of this great question, therefore, which shall give 
tranquillity to the ponio mind and restore the broken harmony of this Union 
"my final hope is flat despair.” „ * * It can no longer be ised that 


there does exist, under the unjust and M Nee d legislation of Co 
and without any agency of Providence to that effect, a radical hostility of 
interests between the two great subdivisions of this confederacy. 

= = + + s * x 


The question for the manufacturing States to determine is, * What por- 
tion of your unlawful gains will you surrender to save the Union?" 


THE PROFITS OF MANUFACTURERS. 


The same talk of ** unlawful gain by manufacturers" is heard 
from the free traders in every debate since 1832 as at the present 
moment. Never were statements made that are any more un- 
qualifiedly untrue. Not one of the free traders from 1832 to the 
present moment ever substantiated their insulting statements to 
us manufacturers and to the advocates of protection on the floor 
of Congress by a single well-authenticated fact. Every pretended 
fact quoted is invariably shown to be garbled or wholly untrue. 
It is shown by records, open to all the public,and very fully de- 
veloped by the Hon. William F. Draper, in a speech delivered in 
Congress January 13, 1894, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Fifty-third 
Congress, second session, volume 137, page 804, that, taking the 
whole body of manufacturing and other corporations in New 
England, the manufacturing corporations only averaged to de- 
clare a dividend of 31 per cent on the market price of their whole 
paid-up stock; that the railways declared a dividend of a little 
over 4i per cent, and banks a little over 4} per cent. Further- 
more, that with the additions to the plants of manufacturing es- 
tablishments and the repairs necessary to prevent them from 
deterioration, the selling price of the total manufacturing stocks 
in New England did not cover the actual money expended on 
them, counting their original cost and what had been spent upon 
them in the five preceding years, so that these dividends represent 
more rather than less than the actual profits in manufacturing. 

PROFITS COME OUT OF NATURE. 


No well-informed person, thoroughly familiar with the facts, 
believes that a single dollar has been made in New England in the 
last twenty years that has lessened the wages of the working peo- 
ple by a single farthing. Every dollar of profit comes out of 
nature, in inventions, and in improved methods, and in onlarging 
factories so as to produce more units of products at the same 
amount of fixed charges. Only a very small part of these inven- 
tions are of such a nature as to bring them within the law of pat- 
entability. The price of products at retail to the wage earner 
who produces them averages much less in any five years than 
the actual cost of production would have been had the inventions 
of that five years not been made. 

This proves what is incontestably true, that the profits of the 
manufacturers and the comparatively few large fortunes that are 
made come out of nature and not out of the wages and the sweat 
and toil of the American workingman. The Committee on Man- 
ufactures of 1832, composed of John Quincy Adams, of Massa- 
chusetts; Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama; Lewis Condict, of New 
Jersey; James Findlay, of Ohio; Henry Horn, of Pennsylvania; 
Charles Dayam, of New York; J. T. H. Worthington, of Mary- 
land, and John S. Barbour, of Virginia, in their report against 
that of McDuffie, said: 


The tariff presents two great transcendent, opposite, and irreconcilable 
interests in deadly hostility to each other. The interest of the South 
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is identified with England, the rorem rival and competitor of the Northern 
against hi 


manufacturer him, and for 
manufacturer are colleagued. 

These words might have been written with reference to the po- 
sition of the Democratic free traders in every Congress from 1832 
to the present moment, and it accurately states the issue. 

MOTIVES OF THE FREE TRADERS NOT QUESTIONED. 

I am not questioning the patriotism nor loyalty nor the motives 
of the free traders, Iam simply presenting to the House the fact 
that the free trader of to-day is the lineal economic descendant of 
the free trader of 1832; that McDuffie and Calhoun of South 
Carolina, and Toombs of Georgia, do not v; in sentiment by 
the smallest fraction from the Hon. William L. Wilson, of West 
Virginia; Hon. Henry G. Turner, of Georgia; Hon. BENTON Mc- 
MiLLIN, of Tennessee; Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS, of Texas, and the 
whole body of free traders of to-day. g 

While all cause for a divergence of opinion or of interest be- 
tween the people. whom they represent and the people of New 
England passed away a third of a century ago, they are still grind- 
ing in the prison house of the enemies of their country, echoing 
the songs and praises, as well as the complaints and accusations, 
that are only consistent with the conditions of labor where man, 
alike with the ox and the ass, receives no wages for his toil. When 
the attention of these free traders is called to the fact that they 
are still advocating the cause which was coupled with that of a 
desire and purpose to perpetuate human bondage, they reply to 
us in the words of Hon. Henry G. Turner on January 3 and 13, 
1894, as follows: i 

The Confederate constitution! Why the gentleman’s invocation of this 
Confederate bit of history? * * * It was because of the four years of that 
constitution that the Republican party has had an existence in this country. 
[Applause and laughter on the Democraticside.] It was because of the vigor 
with which the principles of that constitution were sustained that the Ney 
of protection has ed in this country from one ocean to the other. * * 
Irespectfully submit that it was that historic incident which has furnished 


to the gentleman and his party not only the justification but the opportunity 
for this system of extortion. 


Being unable in the slightest degree to oom gerer the signifi- 
cance of the freedom and, therefore, wages of the black man of 
the South as distinguished from his formerly Applic, d no wages 
and being a subject of merchandise, like the mule and horse, they 
are still echoing the now discordant words of ancient days. 

MR. MILLS ON PLUNDER. 

The melodious voices of the Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS and of Hon. 
Benton MCMILLIN are still heard echoing through the Capitol, 
saying the same things in the same words of their forerunner, 
McDuffie. Mr. Mints, on February 21, 1894, made the following 
polite and soothing remarks, which practically repeat the speeches 
of McDuffie in 1832: 


Mr. MirLs. Mr. President, I do not feel that it is the duty of Senators and 

embers of the House of Representatives to consult the people of the United 

tates who are receiving the plunder from the pockets of the vast body of 
yeomanry in thiscountry. * * * 
It is complained that we do not men hearings that the men who have had 
eir hands to their shoulders in the pockets of the iple of the United 
tates may be permitted to say to the committees of the two Houses. We 
will permit ou to take 5 cents but not $5,” and we are told that the country 
is distressed and that men are out of work because Congress will not permit 
em to keep their hands in the pockets of the people and continue to rob 
em. 

Iwas not sent here, sir, to consult the manufacturers of this country as 
to how much I would permit them to take out of the pockets of my peo- 

le. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. MILLS. gg ep s 

Mr. HAWLEY. It will make no difference to him that under laws in exist 
ence for y years establishments have four, five, or ten million dollars" 
worth of capital, with plants that have grown up, employing three or four 
thousand people. and i£ they know perfectly well t under either the 
Mills bill or the Wilson bill they will have to discharge their employees or 
cut their wages down 40 per cent? He does not care one cent for that? He 
says these men are robbers, use under the laws of the country they have 
built up magnificent establishments and caused the growth of t towns 
and the putting of $130,000,000 in the savings banks of my State by wage 
workers! * * * 

Mr. MILLS. If your doctrines are true, why do you not put a protective 
tariff around each oneof the States? Why do you not prohibit the people of 
each State from trading freely with the people of other States? If your doc- 
trine is true, why do you not puta protective wall around each county in 
each State and develop that county, and make it independent and self- 
sustaining? Whydo FON not carry it out to its last analysis and S ge & protec- 
tive wall around each precinct aud township in each county? en why do 
you not carry it to its ultimate analysis and build a wall a mile high around 
each man, and let him develop himself and produce all the things and satisfy 
his own wants, and leave him independent of all other parts of the com- 
munity 


How delightfully oblivious to the present economic condition 
of the whole world, as compared with eighty years ago, does Mr, 
MILLs appear! Eighty years ago a country of two or three mil- 
lions of people might with great propriety have adopted a general 
protective tariff when men worked singly or in eR groups, but 


ruin the Southern planter and British 


with modern appliances it is impossible to make & market that 
will allow the highest order of and cheap production by a less 
number than 10,000,000 people. and, furthermore, he has not the 
shgntest realization that an inhabitant of one American State 
can entertain a brotherly feeling toward a citizen of another 
State. Whatever sacrifice may come temporarily to the dwellers 


in one State in working up to the economic condition of the 
dwellers in another State, it is still the sacrifice of brethren for 
brethren and of the same household, and not the sacrifice of the 
birthright of brothers for the profit of aliens. 


CLEVELAND'S BETRAYAL OF HIS PLEDGES, 


Furthermore, anything is justifiable to a free trader to accom- 
plish his purpose. Never was a baser betrayal of pistes given 
than the free-trade message and action of President Cleveland 
contrasted with his pledge given in the following platform adopted 
by the Democracy in 1884, upon which only could he haye ion 
elected: - 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1881. 

The Democracy pledges itself to restore economy, * * „ but in maki 
reduction in taxes, it is not proposed to injure any domestic industries, bu 
rather to promote their healthy growth. * * Moreover. many indus- 
tries have come to rely upon 1 tion for successful continuance, so that 
ony e t law must be at every step regardful of the labor and capital 

us involved. 

The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected without 
2 American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign 
labor and without 8 lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover 
any increased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the 
higher rate of wi gene in this country, Sufficient revenue to pay 

the expenses of the Fede: Government * * can be got under our 
present system of taxation from the custom-house taxes on fewer impo 
articles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury and bearing lightest on arti- 
cles of necessity. 


And the following from the platform of the Democracy in 1892 
was only exceeded in the brutality of its words and the brutality 
of what it proposed by the agony it brought the American people 
as they writhed under the hurt of its only partial accomplishment: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud; a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to 
be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, ex- 
cept for the pu: of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 
such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
estly and economically a: red. 

PURPOSE OF FREE TRADERS TO REDUCE NORTHERN WAGES. 

The proven falsehood concerning the enormous profits of the 
manufacturer of the North is now no more pany proclaimed by 
our free traders than it was by McDutñe in 1832. But the pur- 
pose of the free traders to reduce the wages of the workingmen of 
the North is precisely the same, but is not so plainly sta 
excepting by a few overzealous, incautious free traders. 
the following words of McDuffie: 


Hon. George McDuffie.] 

The truth is that the people of the North will continue to manufacture if 
the duties should be entire X repealed. The only difference would be that 
they would have to curtail their enormous profits and reduce the extrava- 
gant wages of their labor and sell their manufactures cheaper. 

The hyperbole in which the present free trader deals on the wool 
question would be past belief did we not listen to him, in view of the 
fact that the tariff on wool and woolens does not increase the cost 
of clothing at retail to the American purchaser by the smallest frac- 
tion in excess of the increased wages the operativein woolen mills 
received over those of Europe to a tithe of what he states, and in 
view of the fact, as reported in the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1896, that the consumption of raw, unwashed 
wool per capita for each year averages only 63 pounds and the 
duty of 11 cents a pound can in no event add more than 72 cents 
pe capita above the extra cost of American labor, which would 

only $2.88 in a family of four, and their earnings would be 
increased a hundredfold this extra cost. This duty being the 100 
er cent talked about, the following words of Hon. William L. 
ilson, of January 8, 1891, area curiosity. How it exhibits the 
sublime ignorance of a really honest-meaning man: 
When the average duty of woolens is 100 per cent, when the laborer must 


work another full day to pay the taxes on goods purchased with one day's 
work, these gentlemen are gatheringin midwinter, in the greatest city of the 
country, to protest! PME any lessening of their bounties. 

+ "$ Why, Mr. Chairman, a tariff of 50 per cent means np thata man 
must labor a day and a half for that which he can otherwise get by one day's 
labor. A tariff of 100 per cent means that he must labor two days to get that 
which he could otherwise get by one day's labor. 

[Hon. George McDuftie.] 

* * * The benefit which the manufacturers receive from this system 
may be measured by the damage they will sustain by the repeal of it; and if 
z 3 place any reliance on their statements, they will be great and overe 
whelming. 


While the damage to manufacturers would be overwhelming, it 
would mean utter destruction of all prosperity to the wage earner, 


FREE-TRADE DISREGARD OF ACCURACY. 


The utter disregard of the accuracy of careful truthfulness of 
statement of these same free traders is again illustrated by the 
words of the Hon. D. W. Voorhees, April 12, 1894, disputing the 
facts of history as known to every man about the Capitol: 


The farmer; the mechanic, the wage worker. and the manifold producers 
of every kind, come nothere. * * * Theircareworn,sunburnt faces have 
never been seen in the purlieus or in the hurried, heated, anxious haunts of 
unhallowed avarice; their hard, toil-worn hands are not grasped or felt in 
salutation as we struggle through waylaying crowds from committee room 
to the door of the Senate. 
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PROTESTS OF WORKINGMEN AGAINST THE WILSON BILL. 
Delegation after delegation of workingmen and farmers haunted 
the h of the Capitol, trooping through it in crowds, begging 
and pleading for a hearing before the committee, or even private 
interviews with their members, and, with few epe erae were 
steadily refused a b cl en i the whole period of this dis- 
graceful Democratic legislation of 1894. 

Here again are the words of McDuffie, showing that the whole 
ground upon which free trade was advocated was boldly. pro- 
claimed to be that the South, having unskilled and unpaid labor 
that could not engage in manufacturing, and being employed with- 
out wages, was the only logical economic ground of free trade. 
McDuffie is correct. Protection in a tariff is worse than folly for 
a country that refuses to manufacture. 

Rec Cree i een eens 
the productions of the cheapest labor. other weobtain more value 
than wegive. * * * 

„More value than they give," but this “ value" is taken from 
unpaid labor then and underpaid labor in Europe to-day. 

I of what I know rep e the planters of 
South Carolina were com: to pay 50 cents a day for the labor they em- 
ores their pense, Ber co not afford to produce cotton for less 

25 or 30 cents a pou: < 
+ * * * * * * 


But why is it that they need this very high and extravagant 
It is ‘f M tures if Shaped with the 


use fore man 
uced by slave 
ture as the 


why the manufacturers 
arm to keep down compe 


WAGES OF NORTHERN MECHANICS TO BE REDUCED BY FREE TRADERS, 

Yes, it is unpaid labor in competition with high-wage labor that 
McDuffie talked of, as it is now the cheap labor of Europe givin 
an advantage the free trader of to-day longsfor, and isthe groun 
of his demanding free trade, refusing his opportunity to do his 
own manufacturing. Contrast the following words of Mr. Mc- 
Duffie with those of Hon. Charles F. Crisp and those of Hon. 
W. C. P. Breckinridge, the fitting representatives and high priests 
of free trade in this country, only excelled by Hon. R. Q. MILLs 
and Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN. It will be seen that Mr. Crisp has 
the courage of his convictions and does not attempt to conceal the 
fact that what he proposes as a free trader is to reduce the wages 
of the Northernmechanic. Please notice after his declaration the 
loud applause on the Democratic side: 


int out what right of the manu- 


facturers . ny ooon E „exchange it for manu- 
factures, and bring them into the United States for purpose of using them 
myself or of se them to other let 9 + * pA in the labor 
market naturally tends to reduce the wages that the laborer receives. The 


Democrats believe, whether gentlemen on the other side do or not, that the 

law of supply and demand applies to all things, and therefore that it applies 

to the wage earner as well as to anybody or 3 else. * * * One 

dollar and a half n day for three hundred days in the year in a market where 
tition is permitted 


compe is E more valuable to the labo: man than 
a day for two hundred days with a market where mon y prevails. 
d applause on the side.] 


[Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge.] 


Is it unjust for those e to ask that when they come to commute that 
price, when they want fortheir children and food in their houses, 
when want homes and education, that the price of the things they buy 
shall not be fixed in a high-tariff, high-wage market? s 

* * * * * * * 


n y inferior. 
Mr. Mausn. What does my friend think about the 


costly and magnificent 
shawls which are made in India? Does he call them a mean and low product? 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The gen orgets that comparison 


labor in the community in which they are produced, and as to o 


its superior. 


Aha! supply and demand is the Democratic doctrine of labor, is 
it—supply of European low-priced labor in the form of goodsagainst 
high-wage American labor; and Mr. Crisp thought to beguile the 
workingmen by talking about three hundred days’ labor at a dol- 
lar and a half pur Dortz for the workingman than two hundred 
days' labor at $2 a day. 

AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS WANT WORK THREE HUNDRED DAYS IN THE 


This is pneus what the Democrats mean—a reduction by one- 
quarter of the wages of labor. But what American wage earners 
propose to have, and to insist on having, and do have, except in 
the days of Democratic free-trade tariffs, is work three hundred 
days in the yearatthesame iir uei honorable gentleman would 
ay odd them for only one hun and fifty days in the year. 

See how Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge gives hi away in his 
reply to Mr. MansH. ‘ High- priced labor on goods in the commu- 
nity in which ia iid produced as to other labor” there is superior. 
Certainly it is. e very finest labor in Germany is the cheapest 


labor in Germany, receiving from 75 cents to $1 in Germany, where 


it receives from $2 to $3 here, producing the same number of units 
per wage earner there as here. 

What a strange question does the Hon. Mr. Breckinridge ask in 
the following: 

If, Mr. Chairman, Last pat is not 
oh N yaar en rv hor rie for that which ie produce than 5 
protect, and for what DUUDOM. acu if protect? RN EY e 

It protects the wage earner from having the bread taken out of 
his mouth by E cheap labor. It protects him by keeping 
the American market for what he makes. 

PROTECTION DEMANDED TO GIVE US CONTROL OF OUR HOME MARKE). 

Free traders will never understand the doctrine of protection. 
None are so blind as those who will not see. Protection is de- 
manded, not to increase prices, but to give us the control of our own 
home market for the products of the American wage earner. 
traders have been challenged over and over again to mention a 
single article in common use that has not been sold at a lower 
price within a comparatively brief period from the day a protectivo 
tariff was put upon it and its manufacture in this country entered 
upon or on a large scale. They never have done it and they never 
will do it, because they never can doit. The history of everything, 
from pig iron and steel rails to wire nails, has shown a tremendous 
and comparatively immediate reduction under a protective tariff, 
and of bani manufactured in this country, and this while wages 
were actually increased as the unit of products was reduced in 
price. 

SENATE REPORT ON WAGES, PRICES, AND TRANSPORTATION. 

_ The Senate report of the Finance Committee in the second ses- 
sion of the Fifty-second Congress on prices, wages, and trans- 
portation, made up by the most honest, nonpartisan statisticians 
in the country, and the statistical acc of which is indisput- 
able, being unanimously indorsed by both ocratic and Repub- 
lican members for its accuracy, shows with wonderful clearness 
the course of wages and Hie pries of products. It is agreed by 
all statisticians t all modern estimates the world over are 
best understood by taking the year 1860 as the base line, calling 
that 100 and all other years over or under 100, according to ascer- 
tained facts as to their being higher or lower than in 1860. Thesum- 
ming up in that report, Volume I, pages 9 and 14, shows that aver- 
age opis W. and prices ot products m coin, E the in 

cent of to iture of wage workers, according to their 
Importance, are as follows: 


Years. 


$1.19 
1.54 
5 2.74 
1.68 
3 5.10 
4 2.89 
5 3.85 
9 8.04 
1 2.06 


The increase in real wages from 1846 to 1860, fifteen years, 2 
cents, only 1} mills each year; increase in real wages 1860 to 1870, 
1871, 1872, twelve years, 23.30 per cent, 1.94 per cent each year, 
nearly 2 cents; increase in real wages, 1870 to 1880, 1881, 1882, ten 
years, 12.33 per cent, 1.23 per cent each year, nearly 11 cents; in- 
crease in real wages 1880 to 1890, ten years, 40.6 cents, or 2.981 

cent each year, nearly 8cents. Noticeagain that in the whole 
teen years of the Democratic free-trade tariff, wages increased 
only 2 cents, or as much as they increased in every single year of 
protection. 
INCREASE OF REAL WAGES UNDER PROTECTION. 


So real wages increased 141 times as fast under the first twelve 
years of protection as under free trade. On top of this enormous 
increase they did not rest, but in the next ten years of protection 
increased nine times as fast as under the free-trade of 1846. 

On top of these two increases wages increased in the next nine 
yas of protection 22 times as fast as under the free-trade tariff 
of 1846. 

How do American wage earners like Democratic free trade? 

No one who desires to know the real feeling and purposes of the 
free traders toward the wage earners of the country can afford to 
omit the careful reading of the following discussion: 


Hon. WILLIAM L. WiLsON.* * * Mr. Chairman, there is no 
OE ure on the part of the protected industries of 
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times, the: ercising over their own 2 and bull- 
power that fills the petition boxes H their petitions. 


that of ouse 
[A s 
. HEINER of Pennsylvania. I have presented 
ees of the Amalgamated Association under men who have been 
out and are to-day locked out in my district; and certainly they are 
rced their employers] in this matter. 
Mr. LANE. That is coercion itself. 

If locking out is not coercion in the estima- 

like to know what does constitute it? [Laugh- 


tions from the em- 


is exactly what it is. It is a system of 
occasions. manufacturers 


use on the Democratic side. 

Mr. my friend from Pennsylvania does not seem 

heard my statement. I stated that my mail is filled every day with 

private letters from x en in different of th 
me 


Mr. DooLiTTLE. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him for a 


moment? 
Mr. WiLsoN of West V. Go on with the peres 
Mr. Doo Do ire to compare the rog rir ees 


LITTLE. you 

IU UR EN TRE nt eI 

Mr. WILSON of West Ithink nobody above the intelli ofa 

slave would ask aq [Prolonged applause and laughter on the 

Democratie 

Mr. Mr. Chai if the gentleman will t 

Mr. WiLsoN of West Virginia. I will say to my friend, before he continues, 

that I ve I owe him an a 

every member of the House, and I withdraw what 

Mr. REED. t you can not withdraw tic approval of it. 

[Laughter and applause on 

ME tal eH to resist the pe 3 family 
not always a cry unger own 

and of suffering in her own And no more could we tha 

the honor of honest American manhood in such a crisis as this always 

resist and want at its own fireside. 

‘And now, Chairman, I want to say to these who are pre- 

dicting all these terrible misfortunes and all this destruction of American 

industry as the result of releasing the American people from some of the 


taskmasters 

jhecies of its effect as gloomy, as direful, as threaten- 
ames Graham were made upon this floor. * * * 
ill tleman allow me to ask him one question? 
tleman from West Virginia to the gen- 


pa 5 this speech will be published, f. 

. WALKER. when ‘or 

want to s itas soon as we can.” [Lam ter on the Democratic aide. I 
the ere i egy” cere RECORD? 

Mr. WILSON of West i y quite quick for the gen- 
Mr. WALKER. I ask the geni if he thinks that is an fair an- 


I 
Mr. WALKER. I think I am entitled to 
T Vi RD just 
as soon as I have sufficient strength and paut it in. 
Mr. WALKER. I think we are entitled to it at once. ter on the 


tic side. 
Mr. WiLsoN of West Virginia. You will get it as soon as you will want it. 


What an insult to American manufacturers for the Hon. 
William L. Wilson to say to them: 


Better give a man untaxed raw material than untaxed food and untaxed 
tobacco ed. 


all can not be untax: 
AMERICAN WAGE EARNERS WOULD NOT WORK FOR EUROPEAN WAGES. 


Here is the demand of American manufacturers, while paying 
double the wages that the German and English manufacturers 
pay, that they sell their cloth, if they have free wool, at the same 
prices that the English manufacturers and German manufacturers 
sell their goods for. Are the manufacturers to be insulted by 
saying that “they are to blame" if they do not sell at European 
prices with free wool and still pay American wages? He knows, 
and he has no right to appear in an economic discussion in America 
if he does not know, that under an absolute free-trade tariff every 
woolen mill in America would be closed, for the American wage 
earner would starve before.he would work in America for the 
wages paid in Germany. 

A Northern Democratic free trader, in the person of Hon. John 
C. Black, of Illinois, again proclaimed the doctrine that American 
wages should be brought into direct competition with European 
wages. He did not conceal the fact that he knew that in such a 
case the wages of American ipie koya must be practically re- 
duced to the European level, in the following words: 


The strongest reason that has induced this ee 
that which has been the mainspring to all this, is oen eme Seger 


dinned in theear of thelaborer, formerly contented in Europe and elsewhere, 
that here he could have higher wages. 

* * * * * * * 

A . the gentleman favors an equality of wages between this 
23 and 8 we have — er 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. That is not a fair way to put the question. 


Mr. REED. You can make it fair in answ S 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I make answer by the removalof the artificial means 
by which we create a fictitious value of article of wages, and let wages 
have its natural level, as it does elsewhere. 

$ * * * * * * 

I would restore a natural condition of affairs by taking down the pro- 
tective system, which pretends to give higher wages here than otherwise 
would be given. 

The following discussion between Hon. NELSON W. ALDRICH, of 
Rhode Island, and the Hon. John M. Palmer, of Illinois, fairly 
represents an honest tionist, and an honest free trader who 
does not hesitate to state the fact that he is not willing to enter 
upon any legislation, as the free traders in effect do if they have 
not the courage to state it, that will have an ery to protect 
American wages from being reduced to the European le 
[Congessional Record, Fifty-third Congress, second session, May 15, 1894, 

pages 5081, 5682, 5683.] 

Mr. ALD: 


. + + rsen SN SSS aet e s ager inn 
$9 9 tforins of 1808 


erence ? 

production must be reduced in the United 1 

wages below their present point. It can done in that way, and in tha 

way alone. 
* 


* s 


— — ion OE „ 
e pending see that is rovided with employmen 
remunerati That is the work he has undertaken. e * 


d. come wi the Island [Mr. 
ALDRICH] intends shall go into the pockets ? Whois tofurnish the 
? Where from? * * Somebody must 


Who does this? It is obvious 


+. * 


policy and we will give to labor fair ;" but I insist as answer to that 
L yelse. I 
e the control of the property of toany 


T! 

ing high or agricultural laborers. * "They are never taken into 
32777. tor h wages. è * d 

Mr. ALDRICH. I beg to ask the Senator from Illinois to return to the sub- 
ject now under consideration the Senate. * * * [stated that I was 
which would so far as possible equalize 
production of t articles in this and in com- 

that difference 5. 
people engaged in these and collateral industries in the 
Now, is the Senator fram Illinois willing to go to thatextent? * * * 
Mr. PALMER. I am not. 15 
THE PARTIALLY PROTECTIVE GORMAN BILL OF 180. 


The reason that every mill was not closed under the Democratic 
tariff of 1894, or wages reduced by one-third to one-half, was be- 
cause the Wilson free-trade bill as it left the House was made into 
the partially protective Gorman bill in the Senate, as was pro- 
claimed in the Senate by Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS on May 8, 1894, 
as follows: 

Mr. — ee thle bab berg hip torture me into — aaee o pred 
b pcc isa D poopie of ADT. 


EXE 


Democratic in said 
the people of the United States that protection was afraud. * * * 
not nsible f these measures, and I do not intend to assume the respon- 
Hon. George McDuffie, in his th, boldly proclaimed that 
free trade would ruin New England and the North, and tbe Hon. 
Charles F. Crisp and the Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN say scarcely 
less in the following: 
[Hon. C. F. Crisp.] 
à wh f i 
VVV 


[Hon. Benton McMillin.] 
Sir, let come Lad ligne Spheres aang tars 4 tariff to a revenue basis. * 


We will di that has been reposed in us and bring the 
co back to that era of prosperity which it had attained, and under which 
alone it reached the great success that it had from the adoption of the Walker 


tariff in 1847 down to the — of the law. This war against tariff revision 
has been carried on for the efit of the few at the expense of the many. 


FREE-TRADE TARIFF OF 167 PRODUCED DISASTER. 


Yes; and Mr. MCMILLIN clearly says he desires the results of the 
Robert J. Walker tariff of 1846, that gave us the most disastrous 
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crisis in 1857 that this country ever saw, as every unbridled rule 
of the Democratic party in this country has brought a crisis and 
destruction in a comparatively brief period. 

Civilization consists of and is expressed by the things that men 
can do. The skill and rapidity with which they do them and 
their excellence in doing them and their 8 others by pro- 


tective tariffs to do them is the very expression of istian civili- 
zation. 
ENGLAND ONLY A HUGE WORKSHOP. 
It has been so declared by every wise statesman of this and of every 


other normal nation. England is no exception. She is not a nor- 
mal nation. England neither produces the raw material for the 
hands of her wage earners in her factories and workshops, the 
food for their mouths, the clothing for their backs, nor the shelter 
for their heads. Nearly all is sent her from abroad. England is 
only a country of huge b ey ee 
It is clearly understood that a diversification of industries within 
& comparatively small and fairly well quM territory is neces- 
sary, in order that all the ple in the territory may partake of 
the advantages of civilization. When the Southern statesmen of 
1832 proclaimed their doctrine of free trade and tried to force it 
upon the whole country, they were thoroughly consistent. They 
E that they not only had in their section no industries 
ut planting, and wanted none, but that their laborers received 
and should receive no wages. They were determined never to 
have any manufacturing industries, never to have any civilized 
conditions in their country excepting to the exceedingly few per- 
sons living there who owned the laborers. 
FREE TRADE AND SLAVERY GO TOGETHER. 


This is no reviving of disagreeable memories, It is but the 
simple statement of a fact in economics. A protective tariff for 
such a people in such a country would be the very acme of folly. 
It would only exceed the folly of their children of to-day who 
adhere to the same free-trade system in exactly opposite condi- 
tions of wage labor. Their advocacy of free trade to-day is as 
clear evidence that their heads are befuddled with ancient and 
exploded theories as the proclamation’ by McDuffie and their 
fathers of free trade in 1832 showed them the wisest of statesmen, 
if master and slave were the normal condition of the Christian 
white man and Christian black man. Noman in listening to 
these words of truth and soberness can regret their truth or can 
regret the 3 of uttering them more than I who utter them, 
but **truth is truth as God is God,” and to falter would be sin. 

The following words of McDuffie are as true as truth of Holy 
Writ, as were all his words in his defense of the economic position 
of master and slave: 


What is the te effect of the whole protective system on the two 
great subdivisions of the Union—the planting and the manufacturing States? 
LJ * = + * * * 

It is precisely as if the taxes collected in one country were disbursed in 
another; and I will venture the opinion that if the taxes raised in England 
for the last rent De had been disbursed on the Continent the whole 
island would have n at this moment a desolate waste. 


What mockery in the following words of the Hon. BENTON 
MCMILLIN, after the threat of a free-trade tariff in the election of 
Grover Cleveland in 1892 had wrought havoc with the mills all 
over the country! Standing upon the ruins that he himself and 
those like bim had wrought, and gloating over them, he taunts the 
manufacturers who are watching their idle mills and their starv- 
ing operatives, who had found employment and plenty in them, 
and many of them their own kith and kin. Mr. MCMILLIN said: 


Mr. Chairman, * * * after trying this mba for more than a quarter 
ee it is well for usto turn and ask how you like it? All that pro- 
tection could do has been done to protect and secure the home market. Still 
manufacturers have fail S industry languishes. * * Where is 
that universal prosperity that was promised to extend all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and all the way from the Lakes to the Gulf? Where 
are those splendid wages that it was said would be paid? * * * 

On their closed doors to your great woolen mills is posted the uncer- 
tain time when — open. Orif they are engaged in work at all, you 
will find that the laborers have been brought back to their looms at reduced 
wages. Go to our cotton mills There you will find also a portion of them 
closed, notwithstanding they have free raw material * * * 

Do the wheels of industry hum with the animation of activelife? Areour 
furnaces heated? Are our factories running? Are our great manufacturing 
establishments giving day and night or even day MOT UAE to their labor- 
ing men? Are the cities where manufacturing estab ents are located 
prosperous? Are the people happy and contented? 


THE SHAME OF CLEVELAND'S ADMINISTRATION. 
The following words of the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, at Cooper 
Union, March 28, 1894, were more than merited: 
I perceive the difficulties the President is experiencing in trying to drive 
the solid South and Tammany Hall without: getting thrown himself out of the 


car. Theshameof his Administration isin permitting the South to 


wreak vengeance onthe North. They are trying to give us that four-footed 


wild beast, that Democratic What is it," generally known as the Wilson 
tariff bill. 


n, listen to Hon. George McDuffie, in taunting the New 
England agricultural laborers, echoed in this Hall by the free 
traders of to-day: 


Lam prepared to maintain before any tribunal of New England farmers 
* + + that it would be impossible for New England to carry on with old 


. a commerce consist in 
latter, when it is known that 
in the North tates than 


of an exchange for the manufactures of 1 
agrie: — 


ultural labor is much higher 
any part of the European world. Does any- 


obtained and sold by the labor of the South ch than th l 
tained and sold by the labor of the North. S 5 

Nothing could be more unjust than to charge these free-trade 
Democrats with desiring the destruction of the industries of New 
England and the Northern States to-day, and yet the effect of 
their words and of their legislation has been proved to have 
accomplished it. If they would study the facts of the census of 
the United States and of every trade journal in the country, or 
listen to the words of absolute truth of their countrymen who 
are in a position to know, they would know, precisely as McDuffie 
showed that he knew, what destruction their free-trade tariff 
would work, as it always has worked to all the industries of this 
country, agricultural as well as every other industry, as I will 
show in due time. 

Listen again to the words of Mr. McDuffie: 

The t and patriotic ground upon which the tective duti 
levied is that it 3 RA — — to the . and stad sid the 
free States of the North that [England] should undersell their manufactur- 
ers. * * * These duties are therefore levied. * * * 

This bill would impoverish and desolate the manufacturing States! What, 
d Ar yoma be the effect of a dissolution of the Union on their pros- 
It will not do, therefore, to show me, how: clearly, tha! passage 
tnis wid destroy you interest pad desolate yous dr ee tg 

, sir, o 
e vod pass, o very great damage to the 
THE SOUTH BECOMING A MANUFACTURING PEOPLE. 

The desolation that he prophesied to the manufacturing States 
has always come to them under Democratic free-trade tariffs, as 
he knew it wouid, and every other well-informed statesman knows 
that a free-trade tariff will surely bring it. The only hope of the 
South is that she abandon free trade and that she become a manu- 
facturing people, as she is now fast becoming, notwithstanding 
the bourbonism of too many of her representatives on this floor. 

The an nisms of the different sections of the country and the 
determination to perpetuate them, and, in fact, the necessity of 
their being perpetuated if the laborers of one section were to re- 
ceive no wages and the laborers of another section were to receive 
high wages, is clearly shown in the following quotation from Mr. 
McDuffie: 

Suppose that the le of the South made these goods by th: f 
Githery in the EDO TARDE as they are made in the ped VT ond 
is not have precisely the same right to contend that free manufactu: 

vor at a dollar a day could not compete with slave labor at one-fourth 
the price,and upon und claim a protecting and discriminating excise 
duty of 40 or 50 per cent 

* * 9 is thern States of this Union are reduced to a condition 
8 and to all intents and pu colonial, under the dominion of the 
manufacturing States; a condition Incomparably worse than that from which 
our forefathers released themselves e Revolution. * * * 

+ * + The Southern Statesare s. under a weight of oppression that 
no free people on earth has ever endured solong. * * * 

At the close of the late war with Great Britain everything in the political 
and commercial changes, resulting from the general peace, indicated un- 
[hese prosperity in the Southern States and great embarrassment and 

tress to those of the North. * * On the other hand, the prospects of 
the Northern States were as dismal as those of the Southern States were 
brilliant. * * * But where are now those cheering prospects and animat- 
ing hopes? Blasted, sir, utterly blasted by the consuming and witherin 
course of a system of legislation which wages an exterminating war si 
the blessings of commerce and the bounties of a merciful Providence, and 
which, by an impious perversion of language, is called "protection?" + * * 

e poe MINE hae DAMM] Me Eie erue ok D RR Bee OE TR 
same power which has e of the 
same Ret, brightened those of the North. ux * [There] you behold the 


most animating spectacle of ci towns, and rising up like “bright 
exhalations," and as if by magic, hout the whole region of the manu- 
facturing States. 


THE WORK OF THE DILIGENT BRINGS PROSPERITY. 


The facts are that the prosperity that was to come to the South 
because of its system of unpaid labor—which was clearly proved to 
be its right by a Pe reasoning—did not come and never does 
come to any people where the laws of man and God are violated 
in their economic condition. But prosperity did come to the 
North, and Mr. McDuffie, feeling that a portion of the profits of the 
unpaid labor of the South was shared by the North through the &ys- 
tem of prooem was determined, as are his political descend- 
ants to-day, to deprive the North of its prosperity, that the South 
might reach the whole of what they felt to be their every advan- 
tage from its anpaid laborconditions. Notwithstanding the pass- 
ing away of the conditions of M re labor which created the feel- 
ing above expressed by MeDuffle, his descendants in economics, 
the free traders of to-day, are unwilling to pursue the same meth- 
ods that are pursued at the North, and which would inevitably 
bring to them the same 8 that the North enjoys. But 
instead of building up their on section by manufacturing, the 
means employed in every Christian country, they would destroy 
the work of the hands of the diligent, which always brings pros- 
perity to every country—a hundred years’ work. 

PROTECTION HAS ALWAYS BROUGHT LARGER LIBERTY. 

It sounds M DAT in the ears of one familiar with the means 

that have been en by the enactment of laws to secure justice 
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to the workingmen of this country in developing its industries to 
hear the denunciations of an economic policy which is adopted by 
every country in the whole civilized world. The strangest part of 
the whole performance is that it is constantly upon their lips that 
they are seeking the larger liberty of the people, when every fact 
in economic science and every revelation as to the advance of the 
country in our census reports show that the policy of protection 
has always brought larger liberty in a larger prosperity to our 
wage earners, and the tariffs of the Democratic party have always 
brought idleness and adversity; andfurthermore, to see how the 
sayings of the free traders of to-day are identical with those of 


1832, as follows: 
[Hon. George McDuffie.] 
Ty age Southern States} do not ask the Government to give them aid of 
any kind. They only ask that it will let them alone while honestly employed 
in The pursuit of happiness. 
» * * 


thestruggles of men 


[Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 

The gentleman belongs to that class who believe that by a system of taxa- 
tion we can make the country rich. * * * Ho believes that it is possible 
by tax laws to advance the prosperity of all the industries and all the people 
in the United States. 

* * * » * * * 

The Democratic idea of an American system is the largest liberty to all 
the le consistent with the individual Tights of every person. [Applause 
on thet Denceratio side.] 


e * * * 
It is justice, and not interest, that consecrates and of 


nations, 


[Constitution of the Confederate States, Section VIII.] 
1 * * * No bounties shall be granted from the 2 nor shall any 
duties or taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid to promote or 
foster any branch of industry. * * * ^ 


(Hon. H. G. Turner, May 10, 1888.] 


Against this exaction, known under the specious name of protection, Ipro- 
test to-day. limpeach protection of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
(Hon. R. Q. Mills, May 7, 1890.] 

When you leave the House and Senate with this enormous load of guilt 
upon your heads and appear before the great tribunal for trial, may “ the 
Lord have mercy on your souls." [Great applause on the Democratic side.] 

Hon. George McDuffie.] 

The same delusion, sir, which converts the military murderer into a hero 
converts the legislative plunderer into a patriot. 
* * * * * * * 

But legislation * * * is the most powerful of all plunderers, and when- 
ever restrictions or taxes confer wealth and prosperity upon one portion of 
the Union it necessarily follows that an equal or greater amount of wealth 
and prosperity must be taken from some other portion. 

[Hon. Charles F. Crisp, May 8 and 9, 1800.] 

Our merciless tariff system does not create wealth; it only evene its 
natural distribution; it takes from the many to enrich thefew. Neveruntil 
recent years have there been built up in this country such immense fortunes 
as exist now. 

* * $ * 

If we can collect our duties or taxes from the foreigner, * * „ we will 
raise millions by taxing the people of foreign countries, reward every domes- 
tic industry with any amount of bounty they want. 

[Hon. George McDuffie.] 

* * * Legislation can exercise no creative 1 in the way of produc- 
ing wealth. No legislator has yet discovered the philosopher's stone, and 
magic is not one of the powers conferred by the Constitution. Hard work. 


patient labor, these are the only agents, under Providence, by which wealth 
ean be created, 


* * EH 


* * 


* * + * * 

But * * * legislation * * * is the most powerful of all plunderers; 
and whenever restrictions or taxes confer wealth and prosperity upon one 
portion of the Union, it necessarily follows that an equal or greater amount 
of wealth and prosperity must be taken from some other portion. 

[Hon. C. R. Breckinridge, January 30, 1894.] 


The despotisms of Europe dare not fasten the burdens of taxation upon 
the r to the extent that We do. What they dare not attempt by force we 
achíeve and surpass by fallacy and delusion. 


OUR POLICY IS TO KEEP OUR HOME MARKET. 


'These declarations are proven to be the exact opposite of every 
fact of American history. A comparison of the results of the 
Gorman-Wilson tariff, which was not half as disastrous as would 
have been the Wilson tariff pure and simple, is shown by the 
following statement, taken from the Statistical Abstract of 1896, 
which proves to any candid man that the policy of this country is 
to conserve, protect, and keep to ourselves our home market, 
which a free-trade tariff turns over to foreigners, to the detriment 
of our own people. 

EFFECT OF THE WILSON-GORMAN TARIFF ON THE FARMER. 


And the farmer is equally interested with the mechanic in the 
protection of our home market. The value of the home market 
tothe farmer is nowhere shown any more conclusively and the 
Democratic free-trade assertions more conclusively proven untrue 
than by the United States Treasury Statistical Abstract. The 
consumption of our farm products by our people reached its max- 
imum in 1892. Passing over 1893, the year of the panic, and tak- 
ing 1894, it shows that more than 51 per cent more pounds of our 
raw cotton were consumed by our own people in 1892 under the 
Republican tariff than in the year 1894 under the threat of a Dem- 
ocratic free-trade tariff; that more than 73 per cent more wheat 
was consumed by our people in 1892 than in 1894; that more than 


83 per cent more corn was consumed by our own people in 1892 
than in 1894; that more than 32 per cent more pounds of wool 
were consumed in 1892 than in 1894. 

On top of this curtailment of our market in reducing the power 
of our people to buy and consume the products of the farm because 
of the threat of free trade in the process of enacting the Gorman- 
Wilson free-trade tariff in 1894, our total exports of domestic 
merchandise to each man, woman, and child in the land were 22 
per cent more under the Republican protective tariff in 1892 than 
under the Democratic free-trade tariff of 1894. Not only this, but 
our total imports were also 324 per cent more in 1892 than in 1894, 

'Thus does the mere threat of and the process of enactment, much 
more the actual operation, of a free-trade Democratic tariff de- 


stroy our own market by closing factories and making people idle 
80 d can not earn wages to buy either home products or im- 
ported products. 


'The statistics of this country prove to any man who is not abso- 
lutely blinded by free-trade theories that to increase our foreign 
trade we must have a protective tariff in order to make our peo- 
ple prosperous in an . to earn the money to buy im- 
ported goods as well as domestic goods. 


INCREASED COST OF COLLECTING REVENUE UNDER A DEMOCRATIO TARIFF, 


We must add to this most terrific condemnation of a Demo- 
cratic free-trade tariff, by the cold facts of our statistical bureau, 
that it costs 374 per cent more to collect the revenue under the 
Wilson-Gorman free-trade Democratic tariff than under the 
McKinley Republican protective tariff. Great as was the falling 
off in the consumption of agricultural products, the consumption 
of manufactured products fell off very much more under the 
threat of the Democratic tariff of 1894 than the falling off in the 
consumption of the products of the farmer from 1892. Markets 
are in the total volume of wages paid, and not in the num- 
bers of people. The loss of employment of the artisan and 
laborer hurts the farmers first and most of all classes in the com- 
munity. : 

ty EXTENT OF THE AMERICAN MARKET. 

In normal protective-tariff conditions, such as 1892, itis stated by 
Mulhall that the production and consumption of the manufac- 
tured products in the United States is one-third of that of the world. 
The inhabitants of the world are given as from 1,400,000,000 to 
1,500,000,000; our country as 70,000,000. This fact shows that 
the market of the 70,000,000 of people in this country in the high 
wages and incomes they average to receive is equal to one-half of 
the people of the rest of the world, or 700,000,000 of average peo- 
ple. Of wheat, corn, cotton, and wool we consumed 47 per cent 
more in 1892 than in 1894. In 1892 our market equaled 700,000,000 
under the Republican protective tariff. The Democratic free- 
trade tariff i ow Ae paese our market in 1894 to the equiva- 
lent to 371,000,000 of the average people of the world. We know 
this by the official figures I have given of our Treasury Depart- 
ment, made by a most 3 statistician, but an earnest 
free-trade Democrat as well, that including manufactured arti- 
cles, of which, proportionately, less are consumed in the hard times 
than of the absolute necessaries of life, our home market for the 
1 of the farms was 47 per cent, and for all products re- 

uced much more than that by the Democratic free-trade tariff of 
1894 from that of the Republican conditions of 1892, as has been 
before stated. 
CONCLUSIVE ANSWER TO THE FREE TRADERS. 

This is our conclusive and overwhelming answer to the ques- 
tion of free traders, ‘‘ Whereis the market you promised us under 
a protective tariff?” and to all the assertions of free traders in 
their protest against a protective tariff which never one of them 
supports by a single public record of undisputed fact, while pro- 
tectionists invariably support their assertions, as I am now doing, 
by public records and incontestable proofs. Bold assertions of 
transparent untruths is the vital breath of the free trader, based 
sometimes, their enemies say, in malignant envy and hate of suc- 
cessful labor and enterprise. The Democratic trader always 
proceeds upon the assumption that nature wants no more than 
naturen and that man's life is as poor as a beast’s.” These 
free traders assume that the life of the wage workers should be as 
poor as beasts’, in that they assume that man’s ambition is to spend 
as little as possible and sustain an animal life, when the economic 
fact in man’s condition is that he expends as much as he possibl 
can. Men will lie awake a hundred hours and devise a hundr 
ways of spending every dollar they can get where they will lie 
awake one hour to devise a way to save a dollar already earned or 
that they have the promise of earning. 


MONETARY CONDITION OF 1593. 


It will not do to lay the trouble of 1894 to monetary conditions 
for they were precisely the same in 1890, 1891, and 1892 that they 
were in 1893 and 1894, unless they were improved; as the Demo- 
cratic free traders insisted they would be, by the repeal of the 


purchasing clause of the silver act of July 14, 1890, on November 
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1,1893. The trouble began in the threat of the immediate en- 
actment of a Democratic free-trado tariff in the election of an 
avowed free trader in November, 1892. While the ultimate re- 
sult of the continued purchase of silver would have been disas- 
trous ten to twenty years hence, there is not the slightest evidence 
that the destruction of 1893 would have then come. Butitisa 
fact that in the monetary conditions existing when a Democratic 
free-trade tariff was made certain in the election of 1892 the soil 
was especially prepared to make the fruit of the Democratic free- 
trade seed to spring up in a night, as did Jonah’s gourd. The 

ic of 1893 surely was the frui: of Democratic free-trade seed, 
. every candid, thoughtful, unprejudiced statisti- 
cian and economist the world over can but admit the fact, in view 
of these incontrovertible statements, that the words and deeds of 
the apostles of free trade in 1832 and of their descendants in the pres- 


ent day, which they are constantly repeating under opposite bor 
conditions at the South, are bearing their legitimate fruit. Truly 
* the fathers have eaten sour grapes and the children's teeth are 


set on edge." Nothing shows the absolute blindness of the free 
traders to the best interests of the country more than the follow- 


S [Hon. Benton McMillin, May 8, 1890.] 


In my own State the coal, iron, and limestcne lie in sight of each other. 
Cotton or blue grass may be grown on the land. The cotton raised may be 
manufactured with the water power at the field. There, for hundreds of 
miles, is a mild climate, producing every agricultural product needed, teem- 


ing with population. 
OPPORTUNITIES DESPISED. . 

Words of a purblind prophet of evil! How much better does 
he, wandering over this untold wealth of his native State, which 
is only waiting to yield itself up to the hand of thediligent, than the 
Indians who 3 over it before him? They were excusable, 
for they knew not of it. But who shall answer for him and the 
like of him? What would his State now be had he and his used 
the opportunities a protective tariff has pressed upon him for a cen- 
tury? What would Tennessee now be had the same industry, 
thrift, and intelligence been displayed by her people that has 
wrung wealth from the unfriendly soil and che teof New England? 

But his e are not all deaf or blind. There are many 
towns in the South, and, in fact, all over the country, that are 
applying the principles upon which a protective tariff is based in 
offering to remit the taxes upon the plant and capital of any man 
who establish manufacturing in their town, and to also fur- 
nish capital, in some cases, because they know that it is only by 
diversifying industries and promoting mannfactures in conjunc- 
tion with agriculture by nominally but not really unequal taxa- 
tion in a country without manufactures that the people can make 
faster progress in civilization and in culture. 

THE OPPORTUNITY TO EARN BRINGS PROSPERITY. 

Take any territory of 3,000 people wholly devoted to agricul- 
ture, and build a factory in its center, giving employment to 300 
workers of that population, each prin g to earn $300 per annum, 
or a total of $90,000 per annum, and ini 


ments, in their lands and clothing and a higher 
clothing, and houses, cultivating flowers—in everything that min- 
isters to a higher civilization. thermore, there is no possible 
way that this $90,000 can be spent except in buying 9 7 that 
set 300 more people to work earning another $90,000, and they 300 
more, and so on to the end. 

It is calculated that any man idle costs somebody $1 a week. 
Deduct this from the increased expenditure, and it is shown by 
very careful estimates that each 1,000 people set to work, by em- 
ploying others in spending their money, before the in. em- 
P ends it gives employment to 9,000 people, and so when 
a ocratic free-trade tariff throws a thousand people out of 
employment and stops their purchasing power by $300,000 in les- 
sening the market, before it ends it ultimately reduces the market 
in throwing people out of employment $2,700,000. 

EXPERIENCE DISPUTES FREE-TRADE THEORIES. 

While this statement is theoretical—but every statement of the 
Democratic free traders is—its probable truth is shown by the fig- 
ures given in the Statistical Abstract in the reduction of our 
market by the Wilson bill, and is in accordance with the experi- 
ence of every community in which a new factory is erected, while 
the theories of the Democratic free traders are disputed by the 
experience of oyeg community on the face of the earth as regards 
manufacturing industries in conjunction with iculture. 

The following declaration of the Hon. George McDuffie is echoed 
in every Democratic free-trade speech: 


The ing duties are ressive and ual taxes u the pro- 
ductions of the ters, im; furias Dur poro of Goin Mes tte 
manufacturers. à 


The tyranny of a protective tariff and its favoritism is exactly 
the tyranny and favoritism enforced in all economic law. Where 
a section of a country or a part of the people only, avail them- 
selves of great na’ advantages at their hands, or of legislation 
to secure the benefits which may be had from them, they suffer 
accordingly. There is nothing so destructive of old investments 
and no such tyranny as the tyranny of new inventions in the 
hands of those who use them upon those who adhere to the old 
conditions and refuse to use them, The cotton gin used by the 
enterprising planters made the success of those who refused to 
use it impossible. 

THE TYRANNY OF INVENTIONS UPON THOSE WHO REFUSE THEM. 

The McCormick reaper in use in the great wheatfields of the 
West has been a fearful tyranny upon farmers who refused to use 
the machine upon their farms; and so with the mowing machine, 
the horserake, and the hay tedder. The turnpike, the railroad, 
and the steamboat, in their use by those who believein using such 
modern inventions, are a fearful tyranny upon those who still ad- 
here to the mules and the farm wagon to take their crops to a 
distant market on dirt roads. The sewing machine, the tele- 
graph, the telephone, and the typewriter are instrumentalities of 
oppression beyond measure to those who neglect or refuse their 
use. The public school makes a disparity that can not be meas- 
ured between the children of those parents who use it to advan- 
eee over the children whose parents keep them from its great 

vantages. 

A protective tariff which puts a duty on articles high enough so 
they may be produced in this country at American wages in 
competition with the low wages of Europe makes it possible for 
every man with sufficient capital, skill, an arpa to enter into 
- e" M E M N that of his town, county, 
an : gives the oppo i every American 
earner competent to work for him to get work in the facto: état 
lished, whether it be South or North, East or West, in Massachusetts 
or South Carolina, Minnesota or Alabama, Georgia or Nevada. 

PROTECTION BENEFITS EVEN THOSE WHO DENOUNCE IT. 

Furthermore, as I have before shown, it does benefit, and tre- 
mendously benefit, even those sections that refuse to avail them- 
selves of its advantages in making a market for their products by 
increasing the consumption, and therefore the price of products 
many times more than the price of the articles the farmer buys 
is increased by the tariff, even admitting that they are increased, 
which is not the fact, on the whole; while no Democratic free 
trader has ever yet answered the challenge of proren doinn ring- 
ing in their ears for a cen , to show a single article on whic 
a protective tariff was p and the production of that article 
largely entered into in this — where the price of the article 
has not been materially reduced by home competition. So the 
protective tariff is not an injury even to those and those 
neighborhoods that do not avail themselves of the advantages a 
tariff offers as does a water power or mineral deposits. The 
prices of articles to the people in those sections that paid no wages 
to the toilers from 1832 to 1860 were not increased at all, but were 
reduced, by the effect of the protective tariff in stimulating manu- 
facturing in this country in competition with England. 

"THE HAND OF THE DILIGENT MAKETH RICH.” 

The divine right of those sections of the country that refused 
to avail themselves of the advan of modern civilization 
that would have been brought to them by education of the hand 
and head of their Leni nde manufacturing pursuits is the same 
divine right to complain as the aborigines in this country have 
who wandered over its fertile soil, its rich coal mines, iron mines, 
copper mines, lead mines, silver mines, and gold mines beneath 
their feet, never availin a of the great advantages which 
were at their hand. ot the hand of one who hesitates, com- 

lains, and waits, but the hand of the diligent maketh rich;" the 
Algen es of the head to plan and discover as well as the diligence 
of the hand to execute. 
DEMOCRATIC DENUNCIATION OF MAJORITY RULE. 

Listen again to the words of the Hon. George McDuffie: 

* * * The late Em of France * + + [n]everlevied military con- 
tributions from the subjugated nations * * * more intolerable and op- 
pressive than this irresponsible majority have levied from the productive 
Industry of the planting States to gratify the insatiable avarice of this man- 
ufacturing confederacy. 

* * Ed * * * 

It is a monstrous heresy to suppose that a majority has any natural t 
to govern merely becauseitisa majority. This n rur —— 

* * * = * * $ 

I mean not to cast an reproach u the manufacturing confed- 
eracy, which constitutes i URSI g majority in this country; I speak noth- 
ing but the plain truths of philosophy w. say that on such a question as 
that which we are now „ in the nature of things, 
have any more sense of moral responsibility than an infuriated mob. 

There is the same unreasoning denunciation of the “i msi- 
ble majority” and protestation against the only principle upon 
which any republican government can be maintained, namely, that 
a majority shall rule, in the speeches of the Hon. Charles F. Crisp - 
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and the Hon. Henry G. Turner, of Georgia, of the Hon. BENTON 
MCMILLIN, of Tennessee, and of the famous Breckinridges from 
Kentucky and Arkansas in 1894 that there was in the words of 
Hon. George McDuffie in 1832, That voice has been heard now 
these sixty years. It isthe sametyrannous demand of a minority 
to rule who, representing people who will not avail themselves of 
the advantages at their hands, denounce the great majority who 
are using every advantage of modern civilization and enlight- 
ened legislation. A strange doctrine for pretended Democrats to 
proclaim—to denounce the deliberate, conscientious, and honor- 
able action of the majority as the ** action of an infuriated mob.” 


THE TARIFF ON DRAFT ANIMALS. 


The Hon. Henry G. Turner, of Georgia, was exceedingly dis- 
turbed at a ific duty of $30 per head on mules and horses. 
He could import a mule from Mexico for less than $10. This duty 


protected all of the enterprising Northern farmers alo 
sands of miles of division line between Canada and the United 
States in the industry of breeding horses and mules, And heand 
his confréres in free-trade sorrow represented States which rent 
some of their richest lands for pasturing at 3 cents an acre, upon 
which mules could be raised at a cost of not exceeding $5; and 
yet, because they have not the thrift and enterprise to do so, they 
would deprive all the rest of the country of the advantages of a 
tariff on live stock to protect the whole body of American farmers. 
Mr. Turner said: 

2 "ido e of now exi 
MS Wc when applied FFF than Ai. with 
unsparing hand we have d the Texas mule to the vulgar level of his 
Dakota dred. Such is unsectional and impartial effect of taxation 
fixed according to value. 


THE PROSPEROUS FARMER. 


The census shows the American farmer to be the most rome 
ous class in the country. It shows that the number of farms in 
this 9 about 5.000, 000, which, with their improvements, are 
valued at about 813,000, 000, 000. The total of all farm mortgages 
is 81,000, 000, 000, or about 8 per cent of the total of their valua- 
tion. The average life of a mortgage is a little less than five years. 
A comparatively small tage of the mortgages on Western 
farms are held in the . Two-thirds of all the mortgages are 
held by persons residing in the States in which the mor 

and less than con thin by residents of other States. 
interest on farm mo: varies from about 52 


as in 1 farmers who pursued mi farming, raising 
cattle, hogs, sheep, corn, wheat, etc., are almost invariably pros- 
perous an gradually getting well off. It is reported from some 


counties in the country that not 2 per cent of these farm mort- 
gages are foreclosed, and a very lar; tage of the foreclos- 
ures are upon farms devoted exclusively to one crop, as wholly to 
cotton or to wheat. 

FARM MORTGAGES. 


"The farmer has had his full share in the increased wealth of 
the country with every other class, and especially in the lessened 
rate of interest on mortgages. Asa class, they have not given 
mortgages because they were poor or growing poorer, but in order 
to extend their business. Of the mortgages given, 77.38 per cent 
were for money to purchase more land or to improve the land 
they then had, and about 9 per cent for durable personal prop- 
erty. It is shown that only 2.8 per cent was borrowed to meet 
farm or family expenses. investigations in Michigan and else- 


the thou-, 
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So much for the protective tariff from 1860 to 1892 in impov- 
erishing the farmers and planters—robbing and op: ing them." 
The farmers every where are ** robbed and oppr ” by their own 
conduct when they refuse to avail themselves of every invention 
of machinery to till their lands and to invite factories to be estab- 
lished among them, and as they are by idlenessor slovenly meth- 
ods of preparing their lands and putting in and cultivating their 
crops. 


HOW PROTECTION HELPS THE FARMER. 
In answer to Mr. Crisp's question— 


7... ß 
cotton, or corn, or wheat, or mea e producers of those grea ples 
&re forced to seek their market abroad. 


As he is mo exponens of Democratic free traders, we would refer 
them to the ics already given of the diminishing consump- 
tion of farm product in 1894 under the threat of free trade as 
compared with 1892 under a protective tariff. Furthermore, the 
trade of the country, both foreign and domestic, has languished 
under every free-trade Democratic tariff from 1832 to the per 
time, and it has thrived and increased under protection. pub- 
lican protectionists would most refer Democratic free 
traders to the following exhibit, giving official fi from the 
census of the United States, proving beyond peradventüre 
how protection helps the farmers to sell their products abroad 
as well as at home." = 


Animals in the United States at each census and number per 1,000 of population. 


ES Number. 


a 


ERAR | somber 


m 


SHEEP. 


Sheep have remained nearly the same in number per capita at 
each census for forty years. 


It will be seen the above table that the number of mules to 
each 1,000 of pop ion in 1870 was less by 47 per cent than in 
1860, probably caused by the civil war, but reached the same 
number per capita in 1880 and remained the same at 1890. 


CATTLE. 


The cattle per capita were 24 per cent less in 1870 than in 1860. 
In 1880 there were 11 per cent less cattle than in 1860, and less by 
16 per cent, or one-sixth less in number, in 1890 than in 1860. 


SWINE. 


It is still more remarkable that the farmers should also allow 
the hog product to decline, thus losing both of the two most 
profitable farming industries. : 

Swine fell off from 1860 to 1870 by 39 per cent per capita. 

Swine fell off from 1860 to 1880 by 11 per cent per capita. 

Swine fell off from 1860 to 1890 by 20 per cent per capita. 

3 Spine fell off from 1880 to 1890 by 13 per cent per capita, or one- 
eighth. 

Swine fell off from 1860 to 1890 by 29 per cent per capita, or three- 


where, where the figures in such things would be far under the | tenths. 


men of foreign birth who immediately settled in Mi 
The farmers brought into this country.............. $4, 633, 188 
They owed on mortgages ..........................- 11,191,714 


15,824, 902 
65, 672, 388 


more Western States, it is shown that of 31,570 farms owned by 


The assessed valuation of their farms was $52,537,871. 
The true valuation of their farms wass 


49, 847, 431 


Besides this great gain, TONS all their stock, tools, and 
other personal property; and this re nts the true condition of 
UA in every State in this Union of States of average productive 


The impression that farmers are not the most prosperous class 
in the country" arises from brief periods of short crop, or the 
misfortunes of ies ee few individuals and few neighbor- 
oe or where land is so unproductive it never should have been 

en up. 


antity and value arm products and manufactures in Massachusetts, 
“Penney ia, Alabama, Georgia, Maryi ^ nessee, and Virginia in 


* Includes betterments and addition to 
+Gold. Currency was at a discoun 


stock. 
t of 25.8 per cent. 


Quantity and value of farm oducts and manufactures in Massachusetts, 
8 pi By Georgia. Maryland, Tennessee, and Virginia in 
1870, 1880, and 1890—Continued. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Quantity and value of farm products and manufactures in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Alabuma, Georgia, Maryland, Tennessee, and Virginia in 
1870, 1880, and 1890—Continued. 


MARYLAND. 


1870. 1880. 1890. 
um TROTT 

8 34, 702, 006 821,501 42.818.270 
Gars 30,478.55 | 83,811,430 | — 35,197,499 
To 3,467,539 | 36,943,272 | 228,156,247 

.. VT Pi ee A E eie Kimi] adr eS db 
Seine 857518 1,187,908 1,378, 029 
Horses 400, 339 533, 587 618, 600 
Mole: E 18, 009 22, 014 29,563 
Tatun or anatona E LE 1, 785,075 | $744, 818,445 | $1, 381, 523, 101 yal tn otares -y 

us of farm products and manu- ue of farm products and manu- 
PTE e POG EIT AID | 48009, 051, 500 | $974,578, 921 | $1, 452,851,449 | ' factures oa 


= 
e 
E 
to 


es — 26, 903 33, 
Value of manufactures .............. + $28,658,149 | $51,780,992 $88, 363, 
608, 


E 84888888 


Value of farm products and manu- 
Tantures LL DII LLLI eer eR aM + $07,333,925 | $97,507,213 $130, 


* Includes betterments and addition to stock. 


* Includes betterments and addition to stock. 
t Gold. Currency was at a discount of 25.3 per cent. 


Gold, Currency was at a discount of 25.3 per cent. 


Total production of wheat, corn, oats, cotton, and tobacco in three census years. 


045. 845 31,905, 
74, 817, 972 42,279, 116 
19,291,239 40, 771, 685 
181, 842 183 
330, 621 19, 595 
190, 579 5,375 
21, 485, 452 87, 086, 364 
29, 365, 052 79, 988, 868 
80, 368, 395 48,522, 655 
BLASTING RESULTS OF DEMOCRATIC FREE-TRADE TARIFFS. sections of the country that refuse to avail themselves of such 
The exhibits given of the blasting effects of Democratic free- | advantages. 
trade tariffs and the beneficent effect of Republican protective ain we refer to the following eloquent figures from the census 
tariffs make the following words of the Hon. ROGER Q. MILLs, | of 1890: 
pronounced May 7, 1890, exceedingly discordant: Boots and shoes. 


Inigo * + è we were promised that we were going to have manufac- 
tures right beside the farmers in the country; that they were to bring the 
producer and the consumer together, etc. 

Our commerce is shrinking, our surplus is piling up, in mines, factories, 
and fields, and yet they want us to draw à ese wallaround the country 
to compel us to trade among ourselves. 

Republican protectionists repeat, as I have done many times 
heretofore in this address, the statement that so long as they stand 
idly by fuming and scolding and denouncing the methods of en- 
couraging industry that secure prosperity where adopted, in every 
civilized country of the world, instead of availing themselves of 
the advantages at their hands, their words will have no effect. 
Such vaporings concerning Chinese walls to compel trade among 
ourselves " sound very strangely in view of the exhibit of the prod- 
ucts of those sections of the country that avail themselves of the 
protective tariff to establish industries as compared with those 
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Manufactures per capita in seven States and in the United States. 
[From the reports of the United States Census.] 


*Coin values. Currency was depreciated 25.3 per cent in 1870. 


There is no reason why boots and shoes as other things should 
not be manufactured in Georgia with the same beneficent re- 
sults to them that that industry has brought to Massachusetts, 
instead of which she has abandoned it al ther. Why should 
a policy be adopted in this country that will shut up the mills 
in the manufacturing States and will not open mills in the non- 
manufacturing States? Now that the same system of compen- 
sating the laborers by wages prevails in every section of this 
country, it is no one’s fault in the manufacturing States if the 
people of the nonmanufacturing States do not establish manufac- 
tories in them. In fact, despite the words and example of these 
Democratic free traders, it is shown that the manufacturing per 
‘capita has increased one-half in Georgia between 1880 and 1890, 
more than one-half in Tennessee, the same in Virginia, about one- 
third in Maryland, threefold móre in Alabama, as much again 
in Pennsylvania, while in Massachusetts it scarcely increased at 


MASSACHUSETTS REJOICES IN SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY. 


We make no complaint in Massachusetts. The men in the 
States of Georgia and Tennessee and Alabama and in all others 
are Americans and our brothers. We bid them welcome in honor- 
able competition, and rejoice even when our industries go to those 
States, being more than willing and abundantly able to substitute 
some new industries as our older industries de to those sec- 
tions, as it is true our coarser cotton industry already gone, 
and as the iron industry is now traveling southward. e bid 
ihem welcome to our fields and godspeed them in their honor- 
able industrial pr F 

I make these remarks, caustic as they may be in some passages, 
that I may stir up—not that I would injure—our brothers, whom 
I love, to the same honorable, persistent, and self-sacrificing indus- 
5 in the older and more happy sections of the country 
which early adopted the system of wage labor rather than non- 
ae labor, and are now reaping the advantages of a hun- 

years of progress. 

Probably enough, and more than enough, has been said to carry 
conviction to every man who will candidly reflect upon it; yet I 
Lay to exhaust this subject before I close, as far as I am able 

do so. 


MONSTROUS DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE. 


What a monstrous doctrine it is that the Hon. Charles F. Crisp, 
Hon. William L. Wilson, Hon. ROGER Q. MILLs, and Hon. George 
McDuffie announce in the following extracts, ‘‘that protection 
builds up industries which it is wasteful upon the part of the 
manufacturers to carry on!” 


[Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 


This protective system builds up industries which it is wasteful upon the 
part of the manufacturer to on. It destroys the natural industries of 
the people, and builds up an cial industry. 


[Hon. William L. Wilson.] 


Every industry that leans on taxation for support, that calls upon the law 
to make the consumer of its 1 pay more than he would otherwise be 
obliged to pay, for them, call it by what name we may, isa pauper industry, 
Sapporon y the self-supporting industries of the country. Fio on 
the ocratic side.] 


[Hon. George McDuffie.] 


"When a planter exchanges his cotton for foreign manufactures, these 
manufactures become the productions of domestic industry by the same act 
which makes them his property, and the cotton, in like manner, becomes the 
production of foreign industry. It is as if the planter were gifted with the 

wer of necromancy, and could transmute his cotton into manufactures by 

he mere touch ot his wand. 

+ I am as truly a manufacturer of cotton and woolen goods as the 
gue from Massachusetts. * * * I cultivate the earth and convert 

roducts into manufactures by exchange, while the gentleman from Mas- 
8 Dee mper the same object by turning spindles and throwing 
shuttles. The only material difference between the two operations is, that 
mine adds most to the wealth of the nation. * 

The farmers of the South labor to the best ad vantage in the production of 
cotton and exchange it for shoes made in Massachusetts, bacon cured in 
Kansas, the flour produced in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, the silks of France, 
the sugar of Cuba, the coffee of Brazil, and the tea of China. 


Will some of their disciples that a kindly fortune has not yet 
removed from these halls furnish us with a list of industries that 
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* * 


protection has built up that itis wasteful to carry on"? Will an 
one of them rise up and name one such industry? You once sai 
it was the manufacturing of tin. Do you say so now? 


PROTECTION APPROVED BY WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, AND JACKSON. 


Please do not omit to notice properly the Democratic applause 
bestowed upon the honorable gentleman. Not a word in this re- 
markable statement of Hon. George McDuffie that has not been in 
substance, if not in form, pronounced in all tariff discussions since 
they entered upon the policy of denouncing a protective tariff. 
A protective tariff was the very first measure that was passed by 
the American Congress after the adoption of the Constitution, 
under the advice and guidance of Geor 3 Jefferson, 
and Alexander Hamilton, and defended and justified by Jackson 
and Jefferson. 

Most remarkable are the statements that these Democratic free 
traders make, only exceeded by the remarkable methods they take 
in riim iae to prove their erroneous statements, such as the fol- 
lowing, by the Hon, ROGER Q. MILLS, on April 4, 1894: 

A very exhaustive examination was made of the cost of the production of 
wheat in the United States a few years ago by Dr. Edward Atkinson. He 
showed that a bushel of wheat could be produced in the United States ata 
cost of less than 40 cents, and in California less than 36 cents. There is not 
a spot on the Continent o that can produce a bushel of wheat at that 
cost. The lowest I have seen is Germany, at 8£ cents. India can not pro- 
duce wheat at a cost of 40 or 50 or 60 cents a bushel; much less can it produce 
it at that cost and pay the cost of transportation and drive us out of our own 
markets. * * * A California farmer who uses the machine told me that 
with five hands at $4 per day each he cuts, thrashes, winnows, sacks, sews up 
thesacks,and putsaway ready to be shipped iu one day 1,200 bushels of wheat, 
and the labor cost is less than 2 cents per bushel. 


How are the farmers of this country pleased with Mr. MILLs's 
declaration that wheat can be raised at a labor cost of 2 cents a 
bushel? His showing that 36 to 40 cents is the normal price of 


wheat in the United States does not exactly harmonize with the 
ordinary stump speech of the free-trade Democratic politician 
when he is seeking election. 


Ee Hon. Charles F. Crisp was exceedingly modest when he 
said: 2 
I have never yet known a Republican arguing the advantages of a pro- 


tective tariff to have any idea or conception of what consistency is. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the ocratic side.] 


PROTECTIONISTS RELY ON SOLID FACTS. d 


Mr. Chairman, I have to suggest to the Democratic free traders 
on this floor that the speeches of protectionists are buttressed 
with incontrovertible facts and statistics, and from documents 
made up by public officers wholly uninfluenced by isan con- 
siderations; and not only are the Republicans justified in every 
instance by every public exhibit of economics, but by them are the 
words of the Democratic free trader as thoroughly condemned. 
They may be consistent—in fact, they have been consistent for 
sixty years in their perversity and utter refusal to open their eyes 
to the truth regarding their own country or any other, still con- 
tinuing to recite the formule which Hon. George McDuffie pre- 
pared for them in 1832. These gentlemen insist that the wool 
duties do not go into the pockets of the farmers, and that the 
duties on woolens do go into the pockets of manufacturers. Read 
as follows: 

[Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 

In this report the gentleman from Maine correctly states the effect of a 
cie ee 

I want you to hear this, because it isthe Democratic idea, and though ina 
Republican report it is the truth— 

"Our are now met by foreign goods on our own shores at a price 


made up of raw ma plus labor and plus the present rate of tariff on 
very nearly equal terms." 
* * * * * * * 


If you reduce the tariff, says the gentleman from Maine—perhaps I had 
better read, so that I can not misquote him: 

“Our goods are now met by foreign goods on our own shores at a price 
made up of raw materials, plus labor, plus the present rate of the on 
ef nearly equal terms. en the tariff element is lowered "— 

ear him— 


“then something must be lowered on our side.” 

And he p to say that it is the profits of capital and the wages of 
laborthat must belowered. * * * 

It says that putting raw wool on the free list and reducing the rate on 
woolen goods will uce the price that the farmer gets for his wool, will 
reduce the wages that the spinner and the weaver gets for his labor, and yet 
will accomplish only an * inary and infinitesimal difference in the 


rice of clothing.” ow, if the manufacturer gets his wool cheaper, and if 
he gets his wages cheaper, let me ask you why he will not sell clothing 
cheaper? [Applause. x 


You gentlemen of the minority state in your report: 
If the tariff element be lowered, then something must be lowered on our 


side." 
[Hon. William L. Wilson.] 


* * * Have no right to raise the price of wool to the consumer if you 
could thereby increase the price of wool to the farmer; but the tariff on 
wool does not increase the price of wool to the farmer by a farthing. 

+ + + He would bea bold man who would rise and assert that the Mo- 
Kinley bill, with its increase of taxes on wool and woolens and its prohibitory 
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taxes on every imaginable substitute for wool, has been of any benefit to the 


American hopes rinde Idonot believe that the duty on wool has in any 


year been of su tial advantage to the American woolgrower. 


Prices Zor Australian average fleece, scoured, are as follows for 
London and America: 


Comparison of prices of Ohio and Australian scoured wools. 


Price in 
Price of Difference 
fine Ohio | London of 
Year. 
America. | sco coun! 
53 
sal | 
3 | 8 
UAR ua 
Th 41 
. .42 
mi E 
. .40 
.6 .94 
.55 .98 
85 Ho tede. 


Average difference, 29 cents. 
The above table proves that the sayings of the Hon. Charles F. 


Crisp and the Hon. William L. Wilson are exactly con to the 

facts. "These figures prove that the 1 ing of 

the duty in increased price of his wool, while under the free- trade 
Wilson tariff prices are the same here as in London. 
EFFECTS OF TARIFF LEGISLATION ON WOOL. 

I will also insert in my a further tion of the wool 

situation. It appears by tables that were one-sixth 


more sheep owned by the farmers in 1892, under the protective 
tariff, than in 1896, under the Democratic free-trade t and that 
the value of the total sheep was 80 per cent more in 1892 than in 
1896, showing a loss to the farmer in sheep alone, caused by the 
Wilson bill, of 851,000, 000. : ; 

They also show that while our consumption of wool increased 
in thet period one-quarter, our imports of wool increased three 

marters. ; 

" They also show that while the cotton-cloth d vue of the coun- 
try per capita did not increase at all from 1870 to 1890, with free 
cotton, but rather fell off, the wool increased very nearly one- 


They also Show that the wool grown by our own pon went 
under a protective tariff from 162,000,000 pounds in 1870 to 
,000,000 pounds in 1893. 


Number, prices, and total values of sheep in 1892 and 1596. 


Maine 

New Hampshire. .... 

Vermont 
usetts 


3.89 
3.05 | 2.10 870,016 | 804,760 
1.82 | 1.39 710,275 | 478.069 
1.89 | 1.47 167,908 | 109,702 
1.76 | 1.37 673.956 | 519, 368 
2.06 | 1.85 241,499 | 188,573 
1.65 | 1.15 443.997 | 311,534 
1.50 | 1.28 335, 367 115 
1.61 | 1.39 191,240 | 205,353 
1.55 | 1.25 | 7,808,239 | 3, 839, 540 
1.50 | 1.29 396,537 | 244,002 
2.19 | 1.48 | 1,105,879 651, 068 
3.11 | L 74 | 1,646,354 894, 281 
2.18 | L87 | 2, 889 | 1,608, 257 
081 10, 361, 282 


Number, prices, and total values of sheep in 1392 and 1596—Continued. 


Number of sheep. ATHEN Total value. 
State or Territory. 

1892. 1890. 1892. | 1896. 1892. 1896. 

eee pe IMMUNE 
C. 1 d , * 

Indiana 1,161, 727,509 | 3.70 | 2.30 | 4,298,762 | 1,660,779 
Illinois ..... 848, 694,470 | 3.57 | 2.41 | 3,025,814 | 1,070,687 
Wisconsin 907, 110,850 | 2.96 | 1.94 | 2,688,630 | 1,498,176 
Minnesota. 357, 435,381 | 2.80 | 1.94 998, 598 844,290 
Iowa 565, 565,137 | 3.42 | 2.48 | 1,993,084 | 1,399,279 
Missouri. 916, 114,738 | 2.57 | 1.91 | 2,355,202 | 1,475,953 
Kansas . 409, 258,990 | 2.34 | 1.00 | 1,096,595 |, 413,960 
209, 192,620 | 2.56 | 2.17 690, 887 417,234 
Colorado ............. 710, 1,319,049 | 2.49 |...... 4,203,073 | 2,251, 881 
43,635, 724 |19, 731,972 
9,884,211 | 5, 483, 784 
1,257,223 M6 
5,491, 789 | 3, 500, 983 
1,858, 824 | 1,818,462 
18,491,047 |11, 323, 601 
= 
3.15 | 1.97 | 1,861,460 | 1 086 
2.40 | 2.25 | 1,264,985 225 95 
2.50 | 1.55 | 5,228,566 | 4, 140,429 
1.54 | 1.00 | 4,556,586 | 2,732, 554 
2.30 | 1.25 | 1,406,340 990,196 
2.26 | 1.58 | 4,650,408 | 3,157,537 
2.46 | 1.80 | 2,808,070 | 2,513,944 
— KW y Se ee 90, 887 
Totalallotbers | 0,68, 73 | rar |, E. 


Total United States.] 44,998,805 | 88,298,783 | 2.58 1. 70 118, 121, 290 05, 107, 785 


Value actures of wool and the 
of manuf of e por capias value in each of the census 


—MÓ———— M—Á—ÓáM $0.46 

88 

1840. .82 
1850. 1.86 
1860 2.09 
1870 ..... — — a 4.60 
po encode wane boon — — ͤ ͤ—e—ũ— 5.94 
190 eS SS SSeS 5.37 


Total con- 

sumption capita. 

Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 

46,000,000 | 13,976,459 | 59,970,450 E] 
maa Babes | Babes). be 
000 091, 664 664 5.8 

Sol 158: 020 | 96,009,409 8 151,429 8 2 
285,000, 000 | 129,309, 648 377,911, 776 0.43 
sine iama ma] E: 
N mma] ES 
272, 474, 708 | 220, 911,473 | 500,159, 716 .. 


Comparative statement of the values 
each of the census years from 1320 to 1890, and the per capita value 
manufacture, 


à 
à 
: 
j 
à 
: 


49 
71 
. 82 
68 
60 
83 
28 


With free cotton the cotton product per capita was stationary 
5 1890. Wool only, under a tariff tax, increased nearly 
one- 
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Growth of the wool clip of the United States from 1810 to 1893. 


1810. oo „%. 13, 000, 000 211, 000, 000 
1820 14, 100, 000 232, 500, 000 
1830 17,829,000 240, 000, 000 
1840 -| 85,802,114 272,000, 000 
1850 52, 516, 969 290, 000, 000 
1860 60, 264, 913 800, 000, 000 
1861 ..........-.---—------- 160, 000, 000 308, 000, 000 
1868 168, 000, 000 802, 000, 000 
1809 180, 000, 000 285, 000, 000 
1870 162, 000, 000 269, 000, 000 
1871 160, 000, 000 265, 000, 000 
1872 150, 000, 000 276,000, 000 
1873... 158, 000, 000 285, 000, 000 
1874 170, 000, 000 294, 000, 000 
1875 181, 000,000 803, 153, 000 
1876 192, 000, 000 298, 057, 384 
1877 200, 000, 000 748, 000 
1878 208, 250, 000 474, 708 


United 
Continent of Europe. 
oo raer 


Other countries ... 


The following words of the Hon. ROGER Q. Mirrs, on May 7, 
1890, which received the most hearty Democratic applause, rise to 
the general level of the observations of the Democratic free trader: 


New tection against competition means more work and less results, 
and down to its last ysis it means all work and no results. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 


MORAL RESULTS OF THE LOSS OF WORK. 


What Mr. MiLLs says in this paragraph about more work is 
absolutely true, but the all work and no pay is past finding out. 


The protective tariff only affords an to work. 


Read the f discussion that occurred in the House of 
resentatives on April 3, 1894, concerning the Pensacola Navy-Y: 
What is therein said of the condition to which the most ski and 


enterprising and well-educated mechanics have sunk there, shows 
to what condition all would sink were they deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to etree pag idee m d be an — all oor on 
country, excepting no portion of it, did we a every fea 

of protection from our tariff laws. The t generation of 
mechanics would starve before they could bring ves to 
work at Legi nes wages, and civilization in this country would 
be set back a hundred years. As was shown in our history from 
1873 to 1879, it took our mechanics then eight years, filling every 
hamlet with tramps, to bring their minds to accept only a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent in their wages: 


Mr. MALLORY. * * * [The Pensacola] reservation is situated differ- 
on 


analy situated Iron te ponis reciting ce say cbe eria a ot tie UHR 
ently situa rom e on an e 
Btates, it bo this District of Columbia. o- depo 5 
ere are o own as Woo! an arrin 
which there are from aro To kn hundred people. ses es 
The great bulk of these le came down there before the war for the 
of in ding two vessels which were being constructed 
by the Governmen at the Navy-Yard and which were completed 
t 1858— boat Seminole the sloop of 


war Pensacola. 
These people were skilled m: who came there from Baltimore, 
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New York, and other places in the North, bringing their families with them 


and under the im ion that shipbuilding would be continued, the settled 
there. * * * On that reservation Sires or four hundred elitr are 


some en 
gro i ts are utterly unable to provide for 
eir education even in the most rudimentary form. 


These men were skilled mechanics who went there anterior to the war, and 


were usually men of firstclassabiMty. They went there, of course, 
DES DATI TEET O be CONES DE ration. Since the war they have 
had but very little to do in the line of their skill. Most of them are now old 
If the navy-yard had been carried on as it was vious to the war, the 
young men who grew up there would have learned their trades in the ma- 
chine shops and carpenter shops in the navy- and would have taken the 
E by their fathers. But there was no work of this kind 
‘or them todo. They have been unable to learn any trade and are too poor 
Those o bre nat ey toi e ys ot aurea OE Maa Pires e 


here they pursued their avocations, 
e naval reservation. 


lot the: 
tions, and it is a matter of chari 
What do the 


them 


Aside from however, these e have no means of living. 


co! in the 


* * * * * * 


What are the reasons which keep 5 
no other 


+ 


] has referred 


* * * * * 
Mr. CUuutrxds. The a from Florida [Mr. Mall 
ion of the people living on this naval reservation in 


tothe anomalous 
his State. 

= = 
ving u this naval reser- 


if not wards of the United States? "Thes ace 
the people of Florida. children of 


* * * = * * 
Now, I that this country is great enough and broad enough to make no 
ion tho children he i 
children of the red man. ARS M UM ea not afford to discriminate in 
favor of the children of the red man and against the children of the black 


man and of the white man. In this case they are certainly poorer than the 
Indian children, and they are calling aloud for an education. 


MECHANICS MUST HAVE WORK TO EARN THEIR BREAD. 


Furthermore, were every manufactured article that the people 
of this country needed to consume presented to them as a free gift 
for a period of ten years, the story of the skilled mechanics and 
their families who went to the Pensacola Navy-Yard would be the 
fate of all the mechanics in this country. It would bea worse afflic- 
tion to this country than has been any plague or pestilence that 
has ever visited any country in the last hundred years. For what 
could the mechanics in this country do to earn bread for their 
mouths, clothing for their backs, or shelter for their heads during 
that ten years, and if the whole supply for men’s wants woul 
bring devastating ruin to our people, what of the whole of 
the goods that we should manufacture in this country for our- 
selves and that American mechanics now receive American wages 
for producing can we afford to take from Europe and let our me- 
chanics stand idly by and see us preis Poe while they 
starve? Read the words of the Hon. George McDuffie upon this 
very point, as follows: 


As to voluntary and tuitous donation (of goods) from foreign govern. 
ments or foreign manufacturers, I admit that this would be the most fatal of 
modes of ition to the interests of the domestic manufacturers. It 


y destroy the entire value of all their investments in build- 
ry. 


After listening to that, again listen to the words of the Hon. 
Charles F. Crisp on February 1, 1894: 


Mr. Crisp. Mr. er,the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], belongs 
tothat school who eve that scarcity is a blessing, and that a ce 
should be . * * * You claim that we owe to protection 
the the showers that fall, the fertile fields that surround us, the 


in the enterprise, the ene of our le—all these things you 
— pet to protection— = see ; 


because we to so frame our laws as to invite a larger 
use of sunshine and showers to our American workingmen in 
larger employment, such silly words as these are sounded in our 
ears as we t to them the actual facts in the case. 

Hon. William L. Wilson rises to say: 

I ask how is it possible for a tariff which, under any careful and accurate 


protects wages of 5 tof laboring people to 
increase the wages of the . 
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WILSON CONFOUNDED BY M'DUFFIE. 


It appears from all Mr. Wilson’s address on the protective tariff, 
eloquent, cultured, and in every way polished and estimable gen- 
tleman that he is, that he has not the slightest capacity to appre- 
ciate the simplest statements in economics. Does he not know 
that while it maybe true that only 5, 10, or 15 per cent of our people 
are actually working upon things that could be transpo from 
Europe to this country, that the 95, 90, or 85 per cent have the nat- 
ural protection of its being impossible to transport here the things 
they make from any other country? The Hon. Mr, Wilson can 
not be made to believe that houses built by carpenters, railroads, 
canals, all farming employments, the shoeing of horses, in fact, 
the whole myriad of ordinary employments on things not trans- 
portable, are protected by the protection of this 5, 10, or 15 per 
cent of which he speaks in such derision. Let his teacher, whose 
lessons he has part y forgotten, the Hon. George McDuffie, answer 
the Hon. Mr. Wilson in the following words: 


= * * 


If, for example, protecting duties enhance the money price of the various 
man upon which they are laid,to the full extent of these duties, 
m at the same time enhance the price of all other articles in the manufac- 

region. 
* * * a * 


* 
I have heretofore adverted to the extraordinary fact tha 
cultural labor are four times as high in the 1 
are in the planting States. 

So it seems that all classes prosper equally in a democratic com- 
munity, that is to say, a community where the laborers are paid 
wages and do not work without compensation,as do horses and 
mules. All classes in the locality availing itself of the advantages 
of a protective tariff to see its conditions in manufactures so 
as to employ all of its people reap such advantages. Republican 
protectionists are ready freely to admit that for a community of 
patricians and plebeians a protective tariff has no uses and is an 
abomination, 

ADVANTAGE OF DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIES. ; 

I desire to call your attention to the following very interestin 
table, which shows the advan toa community of diversifi 
industries, which are only possible to this country in the present 
and future, asin the past,in protecting the high wages of our 
working people by a tariff on products produced in Europe at low 
wages: 


Table showing the assessed valuation of real and personal property and taxation in the United States, by groups, census of 1890. 


Valuation assessed for taxation. 


Group. Real prop-| Total per- 
erty per | sonal pro sonal per 
capita. erty. capita. 
North Atlantic................ $8, 601, 385, 328 .28 |$2, 307, 282, 257 $10.30 
North Central .| 5,569,109, 113 249.04 2, 107, 660, 305 8.13 
South Atlantic . » 528, 133, 172.51 5 3.69 
South Cen ee -| 1,734,302, 158.05 3.25 
AS s e Soiree uU LENS E UA 1,523, 626, 179 503.18 13.67 
Total United States 18, 956, 556, 675 309.55 7.52 
Total population of the United States 62, 622, 250 


ip Te EN y ñð ENO dé . 17,401,545 


South Central.—Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama. 
Western.—Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 


A PEOPLE'S WISDOM REVEALED IN THE RATE OF TAXATION. 

It is perfectly clear from the above table that the statements 
made as to the poverty of one section of the country as com 
with another are exceedingly erroneous. The wealth of the 
Western States per capita is more than thatof the North Atlantic 
States, and were the wealth per 3 and the labor of every sec- 
tion of the country used with equal wisdom and discretion and if 
there were the same persistent industry, frugality, and wisdom 
exercised in investment and expenditure, all sections of the 
country might be equally prosperous. The Western States have 
the wisdom to spend $3.35 per annum per capita on the schoolin 
of each pupil, and the North Central States $2.81, and the North 
Atlantic $2.74, while the South Atlantic reaches only 89 cents, 
and the South Central 94 cents. While the per capita valuation 
is little more than double what it is in the South Atlantic and the 
South Central States, in the North Atlantic States the taxation 

r capita is three timesas much. The surest index to the wis- 
Sons of a people is the rate of taxation among them. 

TARIFF OF 1846 BROUGHT NO PROSPERITY. 

But there is no statement of the Democratic free trader that is 
more exaggerated in its untruthfulness than that this country 
prospered more per capita and in all sections of it under the Dem- 
ocratic e tariff of 1846, from the year 1846 to 1860, than 
in any years of our history. The real facts are that the fourteen 
8 preceding 1860, under the Democratic tariff of 1846, were 

e most distressing the country ever saw, since the Revolution, 
for so long a period. It may ae been equaled in the years 1893, 
1894, and 1895 under another mocratio froe-tradetariff It is true 
that the cotton industry was fairly prosperous under the cotton 
tariff of 1846, for we never had a tariff since 1832 that did not 
fairly well protect the cotton industry. Even what prosperity 

there was in the country during that fourteen years was not even 
and general, but was local, in particular industries, and spasmodic. 
Had it not been for the great market made for our products by 
the Mexican war and the reduced competition among wage work- 
ers in the persons taken out of the community as soldiers; and for 
the market made by the Irish famine in 1847; and for the discovery 
of gold in California in 1849, occupying other thousands; and for 
the Crimean war in 1855 and 1856, which offered a tremendous 


Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. Population 
i Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California. Population 


market for our puo that would indeed have been a period of 
desolation for the whole country. 

For the figures included in the tables which follow I am in- 
debted to Senate Report 1394, part 2, page 124, Fifty-second Con- 
gress, second session, made on March 3, 1893, and to the United 

tates Census, in almost all cases: 


Price of calico in April of each year. 
[Senate Report No. 1394, part 2, page 124.] 


The above table shows, for instance, that the price of cotton 
cloth to the people was not reduced by a farthing from 1850 to 
1860 under a free-trade tariff, while from 1880 to 1890 it was re- 
duced from 8 cents to 5 cents under a protective tariff. It shows 
also that in the ten protection years from 1860 to 1870, as compared 
with free trade from 1850 to 1860, the increase in the number of 

ards per capita fell off 70 per cent because cotton could not be 
from 1861to 1866. In the ten years ending in 1880 the in- 
creasein yards made was more per capita than the increase from 
free trade 1850 to 1860 by 26 per cent. Inthe ten years ending in 
1890, under protective iff, the increase in yards made was 
more per capita by 111 per cent than from 1850 to 1860 under the 
free-trade tariff of 1846. 
RECKLESS ASSERTIONS OF THE FREE-TRADE BOSTON HERALD, 

The free-trade Democratic Boston Herald has been most vocif- 
erous and constant in its statement that the country was more 
pr under the tariff of 1846 than under any tariff we ever 

. On November 29, 1893, it made the following statement, and 
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it is a type of all the Democratic free-trade papers in their asser- 
tions, and is as wide of the truth as they all are: 


A PREVIOUS LOW TARIFF. 


The country advanced in n rity under the tariff of 1846 as it had never 
advanced before. * * * The figures of the census show * * * thatthe 
period was one of unexampled growth in the general prosperity of the sea 
le. Labor in especial never found more per employment or been bet- 
rremunerated. Allthisis matter of record, and no intelligent person will 
deny it unless he deliberately means to deceive. 


What one free trader says, so say they all, 

'The following tables are à conclusive answer to all such reckless 
statements. It will be seen that it is stated that the increase in 
the valuation of the United States from 1850 to 1860 was 125 per 
cent, but that resulted from causes very exceptional, mostly the 
opening of new States and giving valuation to millions of acres of 
land for the first time, and many of them having little or nothing 
to do with the real prosperity of the people. These gains in valu- 
ation were 109 per cent in the North Central States and 132 per 
cent in the Western States. The per capita gain was less than 
one-third for 1850 to 1860 of that of 1860 to 1870. 


True valuation of the United States, in coin, and increase in percentages 
without regard to population. 


Valuation, Increase Valuation in Increase 
including = in coin an: in 


Per capita true valuation of the United States, in coin and less slaves, 


Division. 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1880. | 1890. 
North Atlan 2I. $303 | $528 | * $932 | $1,209 | $1,232 
Percentage of per capita gain in decade. 45 76 8 29 8 1.9 
e ee e e ce | +$179 | + $801 |*$288 | 8405 $579 
Percentage of per capita gain in decade.|....... 68 | $4.3 72 17 
MOE COEN sr aea aar Raa $208 | $436 | * $551 | * $932 | $1,129 
Percentage of per capita gain in decade. 109 26 69 21 
South Central Lir Raan ume nae SERE t$176 | + $340 | *8251 | $435 | $583 
Percentage of per capita gain in decade.|....... 73 «dox 2,20 9,29 
LL " " 
od Ei ES cin such deir ace 182 104 74 


GAL PELA Uy reed FE p 14 | * ,039 
. ba "S "|" 


* Coin valuation. t Less slaves. $ Decrease. 
Slaves in the United States 1820-1800. 
[Number from the United States Census.] 


1850. | 1860. 


Group. 


87,189 E 391, 150 
490, 865 , 148, 150 
831,059 | 248, 294, 250 
402, 406 801, 804, 500 
462, 198 346, 648, 500 
61,745 46, 308, 750 
5 662,968,000 | 1,835,462 | 1,376,596, 500 

South Central: 
Kentucky 84,392,400 | 225,483 250 
"Tennessee . 95, 783, 600 215,119 250 
Alabama .. 137,137,600 45, 080 , 000 
Mississippi 123,951,200 | 436, 631 250 
Louisiana 97,923,000 | 331,726 500 
Texas 23, 264, 400 182,506 500 
Arkansas 18,840,000 | 111,115 250 
or rente Flo a il 581,292, 800 | 1,998,020 | 1, 000 


* Each slave reckoned to be worth $400. 
* Each slave reckoned to be worth $750. 


PER CAPITA REPORTS THE TRUE TEST OF PROSPERITY. 

The true test of prosperity is per capita," not in the gross. It 
will be seen that the increase per capita of wealth in the United 
States from 1850 to 1860 was only 24 per cent under a Democratic 
free-trade tariff, while it was 86 per cent from 1860 to 1870 under the 
Republican protective tariff, notwithstanding our fearful civil 
war; that it was 49 per cent from 1870 to 1880 under protection, 
more than double that from 1850 to 1860. The adversity which 
came to our country from 1873 to 1879, in our successful struggle 
to resume specie payments, reduced the percentage of gain down 
to 49 per cent from 1870 to 1880; and because we attained so high 
a rate of wages and such a degree of prosperity previous to 1880, 
and because of a reduction of the tariff made in 1883, the gain in 
wealth per capita was only 20 per cent from 1880 to 1890. The un- 
rest of fhe people under those conditions gave the protectionist 
Republicans the election in 1888. 


LABOR COSTS IN MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


Iknow of no more conspicuous example of a man refusing the 
testimony of all persons in position to know the facts and wander- 
ing around in statements never made to reveal the exact labor 
costs of things he applies them to, than the so-called proofs as to 
costs of articles of manufacture given in a speech made on April 
24, 1894, by Hon. ROGER Q. MiLLs, of Texas. He takes his orig- 
inal figures from the census and makes very grotesque deductions 
of “facts” therefrom, } 

The census gives the labor cost in a ton of steel rails as $3, mean- 
ing the cost of the labor of handling the prepared steel billets into 
the furnaces and through the rolls into the storage yard. There 
is not a boy around a rolling mill that does not know that the 
labor cost in a ton of steel rails begins at the coal mines and ore 
beds to railway stations and wharves and on longer or shorter 
lines of transportations—in fact, that the labor cost” of a ton 
of steel rails is every dollar they have cost less the charge for 
royalty on the raw ore and coal as it lies in the mountain, which 
probably does not exceed 10 per cent of its cost asit leaves the 
rolls in the , 

In $100 worth of cutlery, labor cost $44.24, which only includes 
the cost above all the finished product to the manufacturers of it, 
of whom the maker of the cutlery bought it—probably back to 
the mines of fully 95 per cent of the finished cutlery. 

He goes over n articles, all of his statements concerning 
which are as wide of the mark as those I have given. 

Among them, a ton of pig iron; he gives the labor cost as $1.50, 
every particle of cost of which is labor, directly or indirectly, ex- 
cepting what was charged the miners for the coal and ore before 
it was touched in the ground—comparatively a few cents. 

I have not the true figures of labor cost on the articles Mr. 
Mirs gives, but I have had the reputation of giving, for several 
censuses, the most accurate figures as to labor cost that were pub- 
lished in them of things manufactured by myself. The detailed 
figures will befound in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Appendix, Fifty- 
second Congress, first session, volume 127, page 127. 

In $100 worth of opps leather, direct labor cost given the census 
48780 $14.70; actual labor cost back to the hide and bark tree, 

In $100 worth of sole leather, direct labor cost given census 
taker, $5; actual labor cost back to the hide and bark tree. $28. 

In $100 worth of light calfskin leather, direct labor cost given cen- 
sus taker, $23; actual labor cost back to the skin and bark tree, $48. 

In $100 worth of coarse brogan shoes, direct labor cost given cen- 
sus taker, $18; actual labor cost back to the primary raw prod- 
ucts entering into them, $53. 

In $100 worth of men’s fine calfskin shoes, direct labor cost given 
ore 1 $31.20; actual labor cost back to primary raw mate- 
rial, .10. 

Manufacturers have given me the labor cost as follows: 

In $100 worth of coarse cotton cloth, direct labor cost given the 
census taker, from $26.50 to $45.25, according to the goods; 
actual labor cost, including keeping up mill, machinery, etc., 
from $44.50 to $67. 

In $100 worth of fine cotton cloth, direct labor cost given census 
taker, from $46.50 to $50.50; actual labor cost, including keeping 
up mill and machinery, etc., from $65 to $75. 

In $100 worth of woolen dress goods, with a duty of 11 cents a 
pone on wool, direct labor cost given census taker, $52.47; actual 

abor cost, including keeping up mill, machinery, etc., $78.30. 

Possible saving, if no duty was paid un wool, of only 10 per cent 
if of all wool. and the farmer got half as much for it as under pro- 
tection; but the actual saving on these goods would be from 4 to 
T por cent, or 2 to 4 cents a yard. 

n $100 worth of low-grade wool cheviots, medium quality 
beaver, etc., used by the masses, direct labor cost given census 
taker, $60; actual labor cost, Sar | keeping up mill, machin- 
ery, etc., $86; a possible saving, if no duty was paid on wool and 
the farmer got half as much for it, of about 7 per cent, figuring 
very small per yard. 
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In $100 worth of No. 3 highest 
direct labor cost given census 


e of fur beaver, all wool, 
er, $58.50; actual labor cost, 
including keeping up mill, machinery, etc., * saving, 

as 


if no duty was paid on wool and the farmer got much price 
for it, as he surely has, of 9} per cent. 

On a pair of highest cost trousers, for which I had paid $15 for 
years, my tailor figured a saving under the Wilson bill of 45 cents. 

Goods made in a large else Ke cotton or woolen mill are in- 
creased in cost to the manufacturer, by running half the machinery 
in his mill, from 6 to 10 per cent, as the fixed charges" remain 
about the same. For our manufacturers to have all the American 
market and thus be able to run their mills full of operatives is 
worth very nearly or quite as much to them in reducing the cost 
of goods as to take the 11 cents a d duty off of wool and run 
their mills only half full of operatives, as the (fixed c " and 
“ wear and tear” and depreciation of machinery are rather more 
than less when half the machinery is idle. So with all large mills 
of every kind. z 

“ROBBER BARONS.” 

These statements, which every intelligent, truthful American 
manufacturer will substantiate, will only confirm the Hon. ROGER 
Q. MrLLs, the Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN, etc., and all free traders 
made up of theorists in the schools, statesmen from nonmanufac- 
turing sections, foreign-born importers camped in our country, 
merchants eres! largely in foreign goods, and the like, in their 
conviction that only “robber barons,” American sharks,” ** plun- 
derers,” ‘‘three-card monte men,” as they call us, and 1 
disreputable men, desire a protective tariff to rob their fellow- men. 

These few examples illustrate the intense desire of every free- 
trade writer I ever read or heard talk, privaten or publicly, to 
make out his case” rather than to know and tell the exact truth 
concerning manufacturers. 

* Upon what have these free traders fed” that they, as by right, 
assume to cast contempt upon the truthfulness, integrity, i 
and patriotism of the men who have developed the man ing 
industries of this country? We would humbly s to them 
that we would be much gratified if they would set such an example 
of character, good manners, and accuracy in statement that we 
could point our children to them for example. 

The following quotation from the speech of the Hon. ROGER 
Q. Mitts, made May 17, 1890, has been the refrain of all Democratic 
free traders: ; 

From 1850 to 1860 the national wealth increased at the rate of 126 per cent— 
twice as much as it has increased during any decade of protection. 

Your manufactures increased. 

Your farmers increased more than 100 per cent. 

The country was not threatened with cy. 

It is a fact, as has been before stated, that these monstrous 
statements of the free traders find a color of justification in just 
one item given by the Hon. R. Q. MiLLs, increase of wealth 125 
per cent, etc., but there is not another item in the whole vast 
amount of evidence from the census, or from any other source to 
which we look for data on this question, that gives the slightest 
color to this statement. 


For population, take mean between population in two census years for the 
States and national. 


Mean population. 
* ^ 3800-1800... .——— 24-6 9r -.-- 27,817,508 1870-1880. -e ..- 44,072, 077 
1860-1870. .................... 35, 015, 846 | 1880-1890. .................... 56,389, 016 


All manufactures in the United States. 


In 1850, total value of product was -... $1,019, 106, 616 
From 1850 to 1800 increased $31.27 per capita to. ---- 1,885,861,076 
From 1860 to 1870 increased one-sixth greater, $36.43 per capita . 3,161,547,106 
From 1870 to 1880 increased one-third greater, $49.76 per capita . 5, 00, 579 191 
From 1880 to 1890 increased twofold greater, $05.34 per capita, to . * 9, 054, 435,337 


Selected industries in the United States. 


CARPETS. , 
In 1850, total value of product wass „ $5, 401, 234 
From 1850 to 1860, increased $0.09 per lie, id i 7, 858, 000 
From 1800 to 1870, in 2L times, $034 per capita, 16, 256,000 
From 1870 to 1880, C 81, 793, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased 3 times, $0.28 per capita, 47,770, 000 
> HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 
In 1850, total value of product was 1,028,102 
From 1850 to 1860, increased $0.23 3 Se 7, 281, 000 
From 1860 to 1870. increased four-fifths as fast, $0.18 per capita, to. 13,753, 000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased one-half fuster, ne per capita, to. 29. 167,000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased threefold faster, $0.07 per capita, to 67,241,000 
WOOLEN GOODS AND WORSTED GOODS. 

In 1850, total value of product Wass. 43, 207, 545 
TC —— 61, 895, 000 
From 1860 to 1870, increased 3 times fas er, RE r capita, to.. 116, 088, 000 
re 1870 to 1880, increased seven-tenths faster, $1.40 per capita, MF ob 
From 1880 to 1800, increased one-half as fast, $0.89 per capita, to. 183,578, 000 
In 1850—not given. 

From 1850 to 1860—not given (new industry). 

From 1860 7 $0.37 per capita, to.........-......... 16, 501, 000 
From 1870 » same . $0.88 per capita, to 38, 550, 000 
From 1880 to 1590, increased 2} times faster, $0.81 per ta, to. 79, 195, 000 


* The manufactures not included in the census of 1880 deducted. 


Selected industries in the United States—Continned. 
COTTON GOODS. 


In 1850, total value of product Wass fue IM 
Dee re pep erobern oh tr pei rr lp e oOo TE 15, 682, 000 
From 1860 to 1870, increased one-sixth es fest, $0.48 per capita, to. 132,585,000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased one-half as fast, $1.34 per capita, to- 102, 000, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased one-half as fast, $1.35 per capita, to. 257, 982, 000 


Manufactures of Massachusetts. 
COTTON GOODS. 


EY DI capies Ty acl T 
om 0 A 000 
From. 1860 to 1870, one twenty-fifth as i 
CEDAR. 40:51 5 ERT a poe D IUBE part De RES 44, 441,000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased one-tenth faster, $17.19 per capita, to. 12, 290, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased five-sixths as fast, $13.88 per capita, 
r K c Ud eL aad d Ed 100, 202,000 
WOOLEN GOODS. 
In 1850, total value of product was 12, 770,565 
From 1850 to 1880, increased $10.39 E capita. to. 24, 330, 000 
From 1860 to 1870, increased one-fifth faster, $12.74 per capita, to. 41,417, 000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased one-half faster, $16.05 per capita, to- 01,452,000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased (worsteds not included) $2.60 per 
Capita, to e 72, 681, 000 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 
In 1850, total value of product was not given. 
In 1860 value of product was ens eee-eceene 8,087, 000 
From 1860 to 1870, increased $1.61 per capita, too 5,194,000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased eris dea oh ctt rm ita, to.... 10, 289, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased 3 times faster from 1800 to 1870, 
when every effort was made to extend it, $1.53 per capita, to 11,201,000 
ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 
In total value of product Wass 157,743, 994 
From to 1860, increased MD CAEN at pesi reu e o „000, 
From 1800 to increased three-eighths faster, $119.79 per 
r TT tuii rade em Ha ua mE pU 416, 000, 000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased more than one-half as fast again, 
$132. ENS n to 631, 000, 000 
From to , increased nine-twentieths faster, $127.79 per 
Manufactures of Pennsylvania. 
COTTON GOODS. 
In 1850, total value of product Wů —1ãs-ͤç m 2.2.2122- 5,922, 202 
m 1850 to 1860. in $3.19 per capita, to... .....-.-.----- 13, 650, 000 
rron we to 1870, decre one-twentieth as fast, $0.18 per dn eee tan 
DEBER dO EE eU nee E REE PEERS , , RAUM TRQENWRE 
— to 1880, decreased one-sixth as fast, $0.52 per capita, to. 11, 021, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased fi ve-sixths as fast, $2.18 per capita, to. 431,000 
` WOOLEN GOODS. 
In 1 total value of product w- ass 321, 866 
ey A60 to 1000. increased $0.29 per capi ELE eee 12.010000 
From 1860 to 1870, increased times as fast, $7.70 per capita... 87, 745, 000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased 265 times as fast, $7.70 per capita... 67, 821,000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased 218 times as fast, $6.33 per capita ... 89, 337, 000 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 
In 1850—not given. 
8 rod Siei dasa ——— —— , 853, 268 
From to 1870, increased $14.91 per capita, to 15, 115, 000 
From 1870 to One- faster, $17.89 ape to. 145, 576, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased 23 times faster than from to 1870, 
per capite, o toca lr cl IIl eee 264, 572,000 
PIG IRON. 
In 1850, total value óf product Was 6, 071, 513 
From 1850 to 1860, increased $1.99 per capita, to.............-.... 2 - 11,203,000 
From 1880 to 1870, increased twice as fast, $4.08 per capita, to... 24,319, 000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased 2} times as fast, $5.43 per capita, to.. 45, 574, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased 4times as fast, $8.72 per capita, to... 75,213,000 
ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES, 
In 1850, total value of product W aauaga s 155,044, 910 
From 1850 to 1860, increased $51.74 per capita, to 290, 000, 000 
ated to 1870, increased three-eighths faster, $72.18 per cap- 39,000,000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased 5 per cent faster, $54.59 per capita, to- 745, 000, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased 3; times faster, $172.64 per capita, to. 1,332,000, 000 
Manufactures of Alabama. 
COTTON GOODS. 
882, 200 
to 1,040, 000 
From 1860 to 1870, decreased $0.22 per capita, to. — 813, 000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased one-half as fast, $0.37 per capita, to. 1,228, 000 
From 1880 to increased nine-tenths as fast, $0.00 per cap- 
70 RA DCN 2,190,000 
WOOLEN GOODS. 
In 3 
In 1860, total value of product 191,474 
P to portent | eed ad capita, to... 67,000 
From 1870 to 1880, decreased $0.03 per capita, to 63, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased $0.10 per capita, to 207,000 
IRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 
In 1850—not given. 
In 1860. value of — —! — —— 73,140 
From 1860 to 1870, increased $0.11 per capita, too 181,000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased elevenfold faster than from 1860 to 
15:20, 81.19 par cá TT. 1, 452, 000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased sevenfold faster than from 1870 to 
100, 91.98 per capita, $0... Lc rrr LII en Cues ewe uie 10,815, 000 
PIG IRON. 
In 1850, total value of product Wass 3 22,500 
From 1850 to 1800, nd Ine oy rue aee ed eas e 64,000 
From 1860 to 1870, increased ouble, $0. per capita, to 157,000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased twenty-two fold, $1. reru to. 1, 406, 000 
From 1880to 1890, increased sixfold faster than from 187 70 1860, 
96.43 per capita, to —— 10,315, 000 
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Manufactures of Alabama—Continued. 
ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 


an 
0. 000, 000 
$9,000, 000 
13, 000, 000 
51, 000, 000 
3 Rae 
COTTON GOODS. 

1850, total 504 
Rt 2 V4 000 
From 1860 to 8, 625, 000 
From 1870 to 4, 682, 000 
From 1880 to 5, 458, 000 
|t total 295, 140 

1850 to 642, 000 
From 1860 to 332,000 
gon o o 539, 000 

1880 to 760,000 
1 
B notin ita, to- 4,210,000 

ca d 10. 
From 1870 to 1880, increased $0. 23 [e — — MAS 4,470,000 
e e a — to 2, 869, 000 
PIG IRON. 
In 1850, total value of product w- ass x 1,056. 400 
fu — 740, 000 

1860 to 1870, 1,601, 000 
— ed 1880, 1, 700, 000 

1880 to 1890, ~ 1,682,000 

ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 

1850, total valu o PME S227 ˙ hie Cad I Gag 33, 043, 802 

1850 to 1860, in pen pir qan „„ 42,000, 000 

3 one- D uh Hd ye ird efi 

CA&pIUA, VO .—-.-. e . eee erano 4. * 
From 70 to 1880, increased 4 times as fast, $58.51 per capita, to. 107,000, 000 
m 1880 to 1890, tnerensed 4] times as fast, — to 172, 000, 000 
Manufactures of Virginia. - 
COTTON GOODS. 
E 1850, total value 1,480,384 

1850 to 1860, i 1. 490,000 
From 1860 to 1870. decreased 1,072, 000 
From 1870 to 1880, decrease 1,041,000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased $0. 1,733, 000 
In total value of ui 841,013 
From J to 1860, rd noe $0.08 per capita, to 717,000 
From 1860 to 1870, decreased $0.25 per capita, to 385, 000 
S 578,000 

1880 to 1890, increased $0.02 per capita, to 610,000 

TRON AND STEEL MANUFACTURES. 
In 1850, MA M 
In 1860, total valu 2,007,058 
From 1860 to 1870. 2,119,000 
From 1870 to 1880, 2, 585, 000 
From 1580 to 1890, 6.390, 000 
In 1850, total value of product 521,924 
From 1870 to 1880, decreased 441, 000 
1880 to 1890, 
ug GR 2 asco a E nas eee Ore ae ee 8,925,000 
ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 

1850, total value of product was 29, 602, 507 
DL 1850 to 1860, gets bur per capita, a 3 51, 000, 000 
From 1860 to 1870, decreased $15. capita. to 2 29, 000, 000 
From 1870 to 1880, increased faster, $10.80 per capita, to 52,000, 000 
From 1880to 1890, increased fi ve-sixths faster, $22.72 per capita, to. 88,000, 000 

Manufactures of Tennessee. 
COTTON GOODS. 
total value of ME NE en RS Ene ea ether re 510, 624 
m 1850 to 1860, od $0.18 per capita, to -mm 698, 000 
1860to 1870, increased one-fourth as fast.$0.004 per capita, to 718, 000 
m 1870to1 increased two-thirds as , $0.12 per capita, to 875,000 
1880 to 1890, increased five and one-half fold fas ter, $0.99 per 
Capita, to- ————— 2 4 2,508,000 
6,310 
8,000 
521,000 
621,000 
1,216,000 
1,344, 618 
1,145, 000 
2,274, 000 
4,248,000 
PIG TRON. 
In 1850, total value of product was 676,100 
From 1850 to 1860, decreased $0.12 550, 000 
From 1860 to 1870, increased 2 fo! 857,000 
From 1870 to 1880, decreased . per E40, 000 
From 1890 to 1890, times f. 3, 366, 000 


Man ufactures of Tennessee—Continued. 
ALL CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES. 


seine of Georgia, 
— GOODS. 

In 1850, total value = Creon ——:: A S RRS 2,135,044 
From 1850 to 1860. creased $0.21 p DOTO, — 2,371, 000 
From 1800 to 1500, increased 83 per capita. to. 2, 726,000 
From 1870 to 1880. increased one hundr: od insir percap- 6,482,000 

RE SES a a aaa A Se IBERM t 

From 1880 to 1890, increased one hundred and thirty-sevenfold 
faster, $3.30 per capita, too 12,096, 000 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

In 1850, total value of product Wass 4 88,750 
From 1850 to 1860, increased $0.88 per 686888 eo 
increased 239.000 
340,000 
651,000 
$91,000 
411,000 
57,300 
31,000 
35,000 
467,000 
339,00) 
In 1850, total value of product Wass 7,082,075 
From 1850 to 1880, increased $10.18 pere capita, to 17, 000, 000 
From 1800 to 1870, increased one- $5.98 per capita; Lo. 23,000,000 
From 1870 to 1880. increased $0.54 per capita. Lo SSA 35,090,000 
From 1880 to 1890, increased twice as fast, $19.58 per capita, to 69, 000, 000 
It will be noticed by the tables given that on ts the increase 


was two and one-half 
1870 than under the free-trade tariff of 1846, from 1850 to 1860. 
Under the protective tariff it was three and one-half times more 
from 1870 to 1880, and three times more from 1880 to 1890 than 


times more under protection from 1860 to 


more from 1880 to 1890. 

On woolen goods the increase was three times more from 1860 to 
1870 than from 1850 to 1860; seven-tenths more from 1870 to 1880, 
me. one-half more from 1880 to 1890; while on cotton every 

having been fairly protective from the day industry 

began in the United States, it shows a much less increase; but it 
increase one-sixth more from 1880 to 1870 under protection 
than from 1850 to 1860 under free trade; one-half more from 1870 
to 1880, and one-half more from 1880 to 1890. 

In Massachusetts the increase upon cotton goods was very little 
above that from 1850 to 1860 until 1880 to 1890, when the increase 
was five-sixths more than from 1850 to 1860. 

The statistics on woolen goods are given in the censuses in such 
varying forms that it is impossible to figure from the census, as 
sometimes woolen goods include all manufactures of wool and 
sometimes strictly woolen goods, and then worsted goods, carpets, 
etc. 

Even in iron and steel manufactures in Massachusetts the in- 
crease was twice more from 1870 to 1880 as from 1860 to 1870 (the 
figures are not given for 1850), and three times more from 1880 to 
1890 than from 1860 to 1870. 

All classes of manufactures in Massachusetts increased per ca A 
three-eighths more from 1860to 1870, under a protective tariff, 
from 1850 to 1860, under the free-trade tariff o 1846, and more man 
one-half more from 1870 to 1880, and nine-twentieths more from 
1889 to 1890 than from 1850 to 1860. But I will not detain you by 
going pone the figures for the various States. There are no 
statements t should excite greater interest in a lover of his 
country and prompt to careful examination, than these statistics 
that I have prepared with so much labor and pains, 


FREE TRADERS ARE “BLIND LEADERS OF THE BLIND.” 


Evidence so conclusive, so overwhelming as this, of the utter 
untruthfulness of the statements of the free traders concerning 
the effect on this 3 of Democratic free-trade tariffs and Re- 
publican protective tar was never excelled by any evidence in 
any case since the world began, and yet these men, ** blind leaders 
of the blind," have done as much to injure the country and to 
retard its prosperity, relatively, first to last, by their legislation, 
and will continue to do so, as any invasion of any civili — 
in the last hundred years ever did to injure the country invad 
To a man who has the slightest capacity to appreciate the value 
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of facts in economics, any words I can add will not increase the 

effect of these crushing statistics. If these are not conclusive in 

the case, statements or arguments are wasted upon free traders. 
WILSON BILL PASSED UNDER DEMOCRATIC PARTY LASH. 


There were scores of Democrats in both the House and the Sen- 
ate who realized what the effect of the Wilson bill would be if it 
passed, but the party lash drove most of them into voting for it. 
Only six braved the displeasure of the Democratic free-trade 
leaders; and the following order had to be issued on January 6, 
1894, introduced by the Hon. THomas C. CATCHINGS, to compel the 
attendance of the reluctant Democrats, and adopted: 
$ bui CATCHINGS introduced a resolution from the Committee on Rules, as 

a Ordered That the Sergeant-at-Arms take into custody and bring to the 
barof the House such of Sts members as are absent without leave of the 
House. This order shall continue in force beyond the adjournment of the 
session of to-day and until the further order of the House. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms is directed to employ a sufficient number of deputies to execute this 
order and take into custody said absentees wherever they may be found." 

Furthermore, it is a matter of public knowledge in Congress 
that the wise Democratic leaders in the Senate were determined 
that the McKinley tariff should not be repealed. By some mis- 
take, the knowledge of their determination came to President 
Cleveland and he revealed it to Speaker Crisp, and the leaders of 
the House called the Gorman tariff bill back from the hands of the 
conference committee of the two bodies and under the party lash 
rushed it through the House and Senate, thus repealing the 
McKinley tariff. The programme of the wise leading Democrats 
was to claim on the stump that they had done all they could to 
repeal the McKinley tariff and had failed, they knowing that the 
disasters that would follow the adoption of the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff wou!d shortly give the Republicans the election in 1896, as 
it has done. 

(Hon. Benton McMillin, May 8, 1890.] 


tulated that we have reached a question where sec- 
le and where cursing of brother by brother can no longer 


We are to be con 
tionalism is im 
be heard. 

* 5 * * * * * = 

The present tariff system was adopted in time of war under pretext that 
it was necessary to carry on the war and only to be temporary. Pretending 
that it was only temporary in its needs and demands, it asks more protection 
as the industries grow older. 

Hon. Charles F. Crisp, May 8, 1890.] 
When the Morrill bill was passed, it was passed as à war measure. 
[Hon. W. L. Wilson, January 8 and 9, 1894.] 

Protection, when expelled from our revenue laws, never came back into 
them with the conscious and intelligent assent of the American people. It 
crept stealthily in through the back door, when the people were in the agony 
of civil war, and it now seeks to hold its position because the people are in 
the agony of a commercial crisis. [Applause.] 

* * » + * * 
It deliberately fastened por the country a higher system of permanent 
expenditure, while it as deliberately proceeded to reduce revenues after the 
manner of 8 by 1 revenue taxes and by diverting a larger 
share of other taxes from the public Treasury into private pockets. 
* * * = * * è 

Sir, the dependent-pension bill would never have passed had there not been 
an overflowing Treasury to empty, and had there not been devised along with 
that bill a new scheme of taxation, under which those other pensioners, the 
protected industries of the country, were to get the first pulland the XM 
share of thetaxeslevied to pay pensions. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

+ * * * $ * * 

Mr. Chairman, although * * * wehavenot the daily income to meet the 
daily expenditure, the burden of taxation has not been lightened. An ex- 
amination of the returns of that taxation to-day shows that while the Treas- 
ury is starving the people are paying heavier taxes than they ever paid be- 
fore. * * * Yetthey hastened down again in 1890 and added nearly 50 per 
cent to the taxes exacted for their benefit from the consumers of woolen 
goods in this country. 

THE MORRILL TARIFF NOT A WAR MEASURE. 


Another untruth, persistently repeated again and again, is that 
the Morrill tariff was a war measure, as shown in the above quo- 
tations. Nothing could be further from the truth. Tariff legis- 
lation to increase the revenues was recommended by James 
Buchanan in a message to Congress long before. That bill was 

d by a Democratic House, a Democratic Senate, and approved 
b James Buchanan, a Democratic President, on March 3, 1861, 
when it was not believed in the country, except at the South, that 
there would be any civil war. The bill was framed and every 
item in it adopted months before it was believed that the threat of 
war was serious, 

Fort Sumter was not fired upon until April 12, and until that 
event the country was resting, practically, in absolute security, 
although that event proved that it was a false security. How a 
man like the Hon. William L. Wilson can be oblivious to the utter 
want of truth in such statements as he habitually makes concern- 
ing a protective tariff could not be believed did we not have his 
sayings before us. Any amount of further evidence of how oblivi- 
ous these free traders are to facts is not wanting. Listen to what 
the Hon. Henry G. Turner and others said in the House on Janu- 
ary 3, 1894: 

Mr. Chairman, that allusion to the principles of the Confederate constitu- 
tion has been heard before in tariff debates. [Laughter.] 

* 


$ + * * * * 
Reference has been made to the duty on rice. The rice industry is an 


exotic in this country, an industry which was unable to flourish unless New 
England had sold us the laborers for its cultivation. [Applause on Demo- 
cratic side.] Their descendants are now free, but they have made little prog- 
ress, and can not compete in other fields of labor. * * * Ifthe gentlemen 
on the other side desire to strike off such incidental benefit as the rice duty 
affords to these poor people, let them rise in their places and take the respon- 
sibility. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


[Hon. C. R. Breckinridge, January 30, 1894.] 


Upon the question of tariff reform the country has had for a number of 
years a most thorough campaign of education. 
* ** * * * * 


* 

What methods have not been employed in reaching our present conclusions? 
The Democratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means, with an 
earnest desire to meet the reasonable expectations of all elements of the 
purs have conferred with our friends of every difference and shade of 
opinion, and in the fullest, frankest, and most candid manner. 


[Hon. W. L. Wilson.] 

We have acted honestly, boldly, and unselfishly in framing this bill. 
DEMOCRATIC PROTECTION FOR THE SOUTH; DESTRUCTION FOR THE NORTH. 

Ihave not the slightest doubt that Mr. Wilson thoroughly be- 
lieved himself when he uttered those words, and that they were 
absolutely true to him, for his want of knowledge of the economic 
conditions of his country and his utter inability to appreciate an 
economic fact left him open to the most outrageous impositions 
by designing persons. 

Never were the coarse cottons of the country, now manufactured 
at the South, any more thoroughly protected than in the Wilson 


ill, 

Florida clay had a duty of $2 a ton; New Jersey clays free. 

Strap iron, for use at the Sonth as cotton ties, came in free, but 
all other strap iron, for baling hay and all other purposes, had a 
duty of 35 per cent, and the iron out of which these cotton ties 
were made a duty of 35 per cent, which killed the industry in 
this country. 

Northern potatoes and many other agricultural products, a 
duty of 7 per cent; Southern peanuts, 35 per cent. 

orthern grains of all kinds, 20 per cent; Southern rice, 11 cents 

per pound, about 84 per cent. : 
5 sumac a heavy duty; Southern dressed lumber. dutia- 
ble. : 

That eminent Democrat, Mr. Thompson, president of the lead 
trust, secured specific duties on lead paints. 

The eminent Democract, Hon. Frank Jones, of New Hampshire, 
said to be largely interested in building up a Canadian town which 
manufactures large quantities of lime, secured free lime. 

The Hon. Henry L. Pierce, the eminent mugwump from New 
England, found a duty of from 2 to 8 cents per pound, specific, 
on manufactured chocolate, cocoa, and broma, and after it was 
safely in the bill protested against it, but the committee was so 
impressed by his sincerity that they kept it in the tariff. 

otton-bale bagging has a specific clause as to custom-house 
drawbacks not given to grain bags or any other Northern articles. 

Tennessee marble, in the rough state, was carefully taken care 
of by a duty of 29 per cent. Granite, which is quarried in New 
England, was put on the free list: and so ignorant were they of 
trade names even, that they put linen hydraulic hose“ in the 
schedule of wearing apparel " with a duty of 35 per cent, in sec- 
tion 279 of the Wilson bill, and if their attention had not been called 
toitin warning, they probably would have put **hydraulic rams" 
in the clause admitting breeding animals free. 

The Wilson bill was sent over to the Senate with a duty of 5 
per cent on sole leather and belting leather. A day or two after 

noticed this duty I saw the Hon. Thomas E. Proctor, of Boston, 
the head of the great United States Leather Company Trust, a man 
who is so fierce a free trader and so opposed to protection that he 
always declares in conversation that all tariff taxation is but 
“legalized robbery." Seeing him in Washington, I said: ** Well, 
Mr. Proctor, are you traveling for your health? Do you find the 
air of Washington, under the dominion of the free-trade Demo- 
crats, exhilarating?” ‘‘Oh,” he said, I thought I would just run 
down to Washington fora little rest." In a day or two I saw 
that they had chan the tariff on sole leather and belting leather 
from 5 per cent to 10 per cent. 


FREE COAL. 


How ill informed wasthe Hon. William L. Wilson of the actual 
tariff conditions between this country and Canada on a matter 
generally known to others, is shown by the following quotations 
of remarks made to correct him in the House on January 27, 1894: 


Mr. ALDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the mem- 
bers of the committee, and cially of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. Wilson], to the fact that he is mistaken in the statement made by him 
on Januar last, that the legislative acts of the Dominion of Ca de- 
clare “that when the duty on Canadian coal is taken off by the United States, 
the duty upon United States coal will be taken off by Canada." In support 
of his statement, the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means Petr. 
8 quoted the following language from the act of the legislature of 


"Under proclamation of the governor in council, which may be issued 
whenever it appears to his sa ion that similar articles from Canada may 
be imported into the United States free of duty, or at a rate of duty not ex- 
feeding that payable on the same under such proclamation when imported 

Canada. 
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I 1 the gentle 
vised Statutes of 

Mr. Chairman. the gentleman from West Virginia has evidently overlooked 
the fact that by an act “assented to” May 22, 1888, section 9 before mentioned 
was amended. I quote from this act, viz: 

“Section 9 of he said act is hereby repealed,” etc. 

As bearing upon this subject I quove a telegram which has been received 
by Hon. William Lamb from Sir J. S. Thompson, attorney-general of Nova 
Scotia, premier and minister of justice of the Dominion of : 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, January 25, 1894. 


man m from section 9 of chapter 33, of the Re- 
for 1 SRS 


WILLIAM LAMB: 


There is no enactment in Canada making free admission of coal a neces- 
sary result of the taking off of duty in United States or authorizing governor 
in council by proclamation to make coal free in 

J. S. THOMPSON. 


In the speech made in the House by the Hon. JAMES A. TAWNEY 
on January 24, 1894, he quoted from a letter written by the Hon. 
Henry Petit, president of the French committee appointed to 
secure the repeal of the McKinley bill.” This letter is addressed 
to the chamber of commerce and syndical chambers of France. 
In it Mr. Petit says: 

I have the honor to inform you that the French committee for furthering 
the abolition of the McKinley bill was completed November 16, in the sitting 
held at the Grand Hotel. 

$ * * * * * * 


The latest communications received from Washington authorize us in 
thinking that the project in view of a general American tariff 6 
McKinley bill will be brought forward in December by Mr. William L Wil. 
son, president of the Committee on Ways and Means of the Congressional 
House of Representatives. * * * 

Our delegate, M. Leon Shotteau, will then be in Washington. He 

ve us an account of the proceedings, and 


willattend the legislative debates, 1 J £ 
endeavor to getthe desiresand wishes which we have imparted to him incor- 


porated in the new law. 
SENATOR VEST'S STINGING WORDS. 

So much for the success which Mr. Wilson attained in ‘‘ boldly 
and unselfishly framing the Wilson bill;" but when he said ‘‘ we,” 
if he meant himself alone, he acted honestly. No man who knows 
him will doubt his word. No wonder the Hon. GEORGE G. VEST 
said in the Senate, of his associates, when he saw the Wilson bill 
Gormanized, in view of the Democratic platform adopted at Chi- 
cago in 1892, that **the Democratic party had been nibbled by 
pismires and kicked by grasshoppers.” But when these words 
were reported to the Tage workers of the country, they replied to 
me LL In your Wilson bill we are bitten by vipers and stung 

y adders.” 

The stinging letter of Mr. Carlisle addressed to Senator Harris, 
concerning the tariff, was said to have been written without the 
President's knowledge, but Secretary Carlisle told Con an 
MEYER that he wrote his letter to Senator Harris with the full 
approval of the President, and that the views which he expressed 
were those of Mr. Cleveland. This statement was published in 
the Journal of September 13, 1894. 


DEMOCRATIC OUTCRY AGAINST DUTIES ON WOOL. 


The outcry of the Democratic free traders inst the duty on 
wool is one of the curiosities of legislation. hat article could 
by any possibility be selected for taxation that would make the 
taxes bear most heavily on the North, with its rigorous climate, 
and rest more lightly on the sunny South than wool, or what 
article can be selected more meet for taxation as a luxury than 
carpet wools and carpets? It is believed by those competent to 
speak upon the subject that 99 per cent of all the increased cost in 
woolen goods because of a duty of 11 cents a pound on wool has 

been paid by the people in the northern half of thiscountry. Fur- 
' thermore, it is believed as well, that nine-tenths of all taxation, all 
tariff taxation, and all Government taxation of every name and 
nature is paid by the people in the northern half of this country in 
the things they consume. 

Furthermore, taking the expenditures under the river and harbor 
bills and under the postal service and on subsidies to railways for 
fast-mail service in the South, it is believed that three dollars are 
expended by the National Government in theStates south of Mary- 
land and of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River where 
those peoplein 9 whatever, pay into the United States Treas- 
ury one dollar. The whole country rejoices in its ability to thus 
build up the waste places of our common country. particularly the 
section which suffered so severely and made itself so poor by the 
civil war. There is nothing that rejoices the hearts of right-minded 
"nen in the whole country, and particularly in New England, more 
chan to see the South coming forward and taking ee as they 
are, of the coarser manufacturing of the North, driving the North 
into the manufactureof the finer grades of products, knowing that 
the South will also soon follow in manufacturing the finer grades, 
as her mechanics become more and more skilled. This is icu- 
larly illustrated in the cases of the products of iron and cotton 
manufacturing. 

KEY TO THE PROTECTIVE SITUATION HELD BY THE FARMER. 

The key to the whole protective situation, and rightly, is in the 
hand of the farmer, a considerable part of which is involved in 
the duty on wool. Under the fostering care of a protective tariff 
the United States has come to produce one-ninth of all the wool in 
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the world, and because of the production of so much wool here 
wool is cheaper to all the wage workers of the world by a very con- 
siderable percentage. Destroy the growing of wool in the United 
States, and wool will cost very materially more the world over. 
Furthermore, it is of the greatest consequence to the farmer in 
every respect that he be encouraged in the sheep industry. It 
gives him not only clothing for his back, food for his mouth, but 
the keeping of ge more enriching to the land than that of 
any other animal. The following statement is exceedingly sug- 
gestive on this question: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: In reply to your letter of the 23d instant, the statement which 
Iinclose gives the number of sheep and quantity of wool produced, as shown 
by each census from 1850 to 1890, inclusive, with the average yield of wool 
per sheep as rs A e from these data. 

Respectfully, 


J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary. 
Hon. J. H. WALKER, M. C., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
NUMBER OF SHEEP AND YIELD OF WOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following are the figures on the number of sheep in the United States 
and the quantity of wool produced, as shown by each census from that of 


1850 to that of 1890, inclusive: 
Average per sheep in 
pounds. 
Pounds of S. N. D 
Somer of | wool pro- North yoa 
Cen- | Wool 
sus. | Book, | Cotton 
1802, | Re- 
p. 13, porter 
A | 

1M ee T EEE Se APR Seep E munem | A eue qr TS T 1.9 1.9 
TTT 21.723.220 | 52,510, 950 3.43 2.4 2.4 
1860. 2.471.275 60, 264.913 2.68 2.7 2.7 
1870. -| 28,477,951 la 100, 102, 387 3.52 3.5 3.5 
1880. 35, 192,074 | 168, 681, 751 4.79 4.8 4.8 
1890_ 035, 935, 364 | £165, 449, 239 4. 60 45.5 d 5. 5 
— WWP woke seis darem Rua 2 lca | acude uade aiio cc as 6.5 
—— — Eur II 6.3 

| | | 

a The quantity set down in the census table is 155,631.75], but a footnote 
states that this is exclusive of the fall clip of sheep reported on farms in 
Texas and California, amounting to 13,000,000 pounds. It is also exclusive of 


certain other quantities, but these were obtained from other sheep t 
those reported in the table, including 7,000,000 on ranches and ranges whose 
wool product is separately reported at 34,000,000 pounds. 

b Exclusive of spring lambs. 

c The number of fleeces shorn in the fall of 1889 and spring of 1890 was 
32,126,868, and the quantity of wool stated in the table is given as the product 
of these fleeces, the average yield per fleece being 5.15 nds. From this it 
baer openly that the arenas de sheep in pounds for 1890, as shown in the last 
column of the table, is 0. pona below the average for the sheep actually 
sheared; and it is probable t the average for the other years may be sub- 
ject to a similar correction. 


d 1891. 
e Increased clip to each sheep since 1800, two-thirds more. 


In view of the fact that goods from European ports can be 
delivered to ports in this country for an average of about one- 
half in ocean freights what it costs to deliver the from our 
own factories to the same distributive points, it is believed by the 
men in this country who from experience and investigation are 
best competent to give an opinion upon the question that an abso- 
lutely free-trade tariff would surrender the whole length of the 
Atlantic Slope east of the Alleghany Mountains and much besides 
to European manufacturers of every manufactured product that 
can be named. 

And here I want to call the attention of the House to the singu- 
lar fact, as showing the different ideas of what is fair as between 

ntlemen and what is honorable as between parties in a tariff 

iscussion upon the part of Democrats and Republicans, that the 
Hon. William L. Wilson, chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, kept his speech out of the RECORD, so that it could not 
be replied to authoritatively, from January 9 to January 23, thir- 
teen days; the Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN, nineteen days; the Hon. 
Henry G. Turner, seven days; the Hon. William J. Bryan, thirteen 
days—all members of the committee, and only Mr. Wilson in bad 
health—an average of thirteen days; while the h of the Hon. 
THoMas B. REED appeared immediately, as did also that of the 
Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE; that of Hon. J. C. Burrows appeared in 
two days, and the Hon. JOHN DALZELUS in five days, making an 
average of a little over a day that the Democrats had to wait to 
know exactly what was said by the Republican members of the 
committee, that they might make a proper reply. This illustrates 
the general conduct as between the gentlemen composing the two 


parties, 
DEMOCRATIC METHODS. 

Again, when the Republican protectionists are revising the 
tariff the meetings of their committee are open to farmers. wage 
workers, manufacturers, and all citizens alike. Every citizen is 
given a reasonable chance to give what information he niay have. 
When the Democratic free traders are framing a tariff they assume 
that the manufacturers of this country, except a few of the 
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‘democratic persuasion,” are thoroughly unreliable, as they call 
them, and these Democrats do not hesitate to allude to them in 
their speeches in the most opprobrious terms. It is sin that 
the man who had more to do with the framing of the Wilson bill 
than all other men in this country, on the committee or off, was 
Mr. Jacob Schoenhof, à man in whom the honorable merchants 
and manufacturers of this country nad less confidence as to integ- 
rity and fairness, not to say truthfulness, than any other man 
who could have been found in the land by the most careful search- 
ing; and what he gave the committee for truth has been proved 
over and over to be the exact opposite of the truth; and this is not 
only a case of error in the framing of the tariff of 1894, but this is 
the course always pursued by the free traders in revising the tariff. 
FREE TRADERS SXEER AT PATRIOTISM. 

There is no more discreditable chapter in the language than 
admissions of the Democratic free ers and their repudiating 
and decrying the noblest of all passions, second only to that of love 
of parents and children, namely, patriotism, love of country; and 
in this again is the Hon. George McDuffie their mentor, teacher, 
and leader, as he is in all free-trade arguments. Listen to the fol- 
lowing, from the Boston Herald, deprecating patriotism, in sneer- 
ing at love of the American flag—the leading free-trade paper of the 
Northeastern section of our country: 

{From the Boston Herald, editorial column, Thursday, December 17, 1891.] 

The bill introduced into the United States Senate ny suat Sherman, of 


Ohio, intending to promote and encourage the display of the fi of the 
United States, hows that a mania, which we believe had icin in this 


humanity, unduly exalting one comm ex- 
e and publicists that 

Tt is also recognized by English statesmen publicis 

free trade is inconsistent with a feeling of patriotism. 
ENGLISH TESTIMONY. 

That the principle of free trade is antagonistic to that of patri- 
otism is dly stated by W. Peart Robinson, B. A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, England, in an article in the Westminster Re- 
view, as follows: : E 

Nationalism is (to borrow a Darwinian — € natural check to free 
peg donee epar eo detnr oper ese iret Aa 
7 — 1 it would e interfere with the national principle zd 


It is obvious that the national idea (patriotism, or whatever it be called) 
militates against the adoption of universal free trade. The desire is felt to 


a a Cito EET 


Hon. George McDuffie makes the following observations on the 
subject: : 

Another specious and imposing argument which has been very successfull 
ZUR in r avor of thin: a — is that A will increase the national 

ence. like notion of paying tribute ore: industry, 

—— itself to the prejudices of patriotism, and passes current without 
examination * + 

Northern manufacturers. * * as we have heard 
* 2 * are waginga 


and forei ustries, and it is gravely contended that ever: triot 
is bound uy i to take Sides with the domestic against the 
‘oreign rent. 


COLONIES OF GREAT BRITAIN BELIEVE IN PROTECTION. 

Free trade is so repugnant to all national and patriotic feeling 
that it has steadily lost ground for twenty years. Every colony, 
even of Great Britain has nem a protective tariff, even against 
the mother country. Mr. Gladstone, in a recent speech, most 
lugabriously says of free trade: 

Great Britain remains to-day the solitary adherent. 

Never were truer words spoken than that free trade is repug- 
nant to every noble instinct shown in the love of home, love of 
our native town, of our native city, and of our country. 

PURE MEN THE SOURCE OF CLEAN GOVERNMENT. 

Free traders always assume that they have a right to rule by 
right Divine, and that all the virtues are theirs alone. Whatever 
may be their history or experiences, they assume that they are 
not as other men are." The Hon. Grover Cleveland, at the dedi- 
cation of the Mary Washington monument, on Wednesday, May 
10, 1894, used the following language: 

Asa clear and wholesome stream must have its flow from a pure fountain 
head, so must a clean and beneficent popular government have its source in 
pure and moraliy healthy men. ; 

And the Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, on January 
11, 1894, remarked: 


golden rule of vem e id others as you would have them do to 
of upon the principle of getting out of others something for w. 
nothingin return. [A: use on the Democratic side.] 


How his pure soul was shocked as he walked the streets of 
Boston. 

And what a shelter the noble sacrifices made by these Demo- 
cratic statesmen for free trade, make for them in adversity. That 
they should be bearded in their den and routed by.what they call 
the cag al barons, rli reg ise er three-card-monte men 
is very humiliating. as shown by the following words of the Hon. 
Mr. Breckinridge: 

[Newspaper item.] 
PROUD OF HIS RECORD. 
LAGRANGE, KY., May 96. 


Colonel Breckinridge had come from Washin to to his friends i 
Oldham County. In his ten years of service rs resentative there 
neyer was a time when he had not tried to serve them to the best of his 
ability. At the same time he wore no man's collar and he was an enemy of 
all kinds of ory For this he was detested and hated by the monopolists and 
this way he earned the ill will and hostility of the high-pr xtection tariff 
Y FUSE * è * * * * 

He said that after the election of Cleveland for the first time the Demo- 


people to triumphantly elect Mr. Cleveland for a second term. 
tha Parnell was turned out of Parliame: 
give the name of his successor?” 
s E * 2 LJ E * 
The speaker then referred to his war record in such a touching manner 
that many of the old Confederate soldiers present shed tears. > 
FARMERS AND WAGE EARNERS GET THE PROFIT OF PROTECTION. 


It is susceptible of proof and has been proved frcm the public 
records of the manufacturing industries of this country that 
every farthing of the advan that comes to anybody in this 
country because of protective duties goes into the pockets of the 
farmers and the wage earners. pcenis to manufacturers are 
not as large asto manufacturers in land. Every speech open. 
the side of free trade is tuned to the following words of the Hon. 
Charles F. Crisp, of May 8, 1890, in harmony with all speeches of 
Democratic free traders: 

“currently reported and gen i + - 
PL MC this n „ d PEE DM as 
Democratic E ep * * * beingin power by their aid you propose main- 
taining the unequal and unjust laws to enable these manuf: 
5 oY iced from the people the money laid out and expend 


They tell you 
mt. Can anybody 


All of them are of the same spirit: 


[Hon. R. Q. Mills, May 14, 1890.] 
If there were anything that we could do by laws to chen the f 
the manufactured product, the whole inan 2 „ 
try would be up in arms on this floor to defeat such à proposition. ; 


[Hon. Benton McMillin, March 11, 1892.] 
Mr.McMinLis. * * * While roten was holding forth one hand 
i 


with alleged benefits tothe had the other thrust down in their 
pockets grasping the last Moles that extortionate greed could wickedly covet. 


[Hon. W.C. P. Breckinridge, January 11, 1894.] 

Ido not mean to say that it [protection] does not give a certain market. 
Indubitably inside of the circle. within the barrier, the shark can fatten him- 
self on the smaller fish. But if you give the same shark the wider market, 
being an American shark, my judgment is that soon he will feed as well or 
better on the foreign fish than he now does on the home fish in the American 
ae [Applause on the Democratieside.] Ihave not the slightest preju- 


PEPYS 
Mr. WALKER. Will the 83 allow a question? 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. I would like to ask the gentleman who he alludes to when | 


he = of the Mee shark." : de 1014 
. BRECKINRIDGE entucky. e gentleman's pardon. not 
m hurt his feelings, at any rate. rm and applause on the Demo- 


cra 
Mr. WALKER. I ask the gentleman from Kentucky if he considers that a 
proper answer to an entirely candid question? 
r. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Well, the gentleman and I will not quar- 
rel about whether it is not, as Ihave but little time. 
* Li * 


* * * * 

A win helped matics ͤ ͤ ͤ Louk: epe mon end eri 
emen who e these e gen t 

if he includes me in the number? - o side d 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. If you are within the description that I 

gave, it is with exceedin; 


e great regret that you have drawn your own pic- 
ture. Idid notdo it. [applause and laughter on the Democratic side.] I 
have said nothing. Mr. rman, that was pe yy offensive to anybody. 


I trust that not 


poem of ansions and intolerable arrogance of accumu- 
ted wealth now manifest in this coun’ e + © go relentless, un- 
insolent, and brutal has been money power in these later day: 


organize 
and take rapid and heroic measures against the continued and brutal dicta- 
tion of the plutocracy, against the paramount influence of wealth. against the 
rule and supremacy of therich in shaping the financial policy of this Govern- 
ment in their own interests. All history shows that nota dollar ex- 
torted by the tariff ever goes beyond the pocket of the protected manufac- 


rer. 
I will not stop to consider at this point the vast individual robberies com- 

mitted Bet preg eas markets, the untold and incalculable millions of black- 

mail le by American manufacturers for their own pockets. * * * 
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He now stands not only revealed, but confessed as a giant robber,a preda- 


monster, obstructing the hi Aways of Jegislation and challenging 
lators themselves to stand and de tran * 

The lowest depths of REM depravity may pes raked in vain for a baser or 
more infamous scheme by which to es money dishonestly. 

Not more than four days in the week belong to the laborer himself gres 
tariff laws as they now stand; every hour of the other two days are absorbed 
in paying thoman manufacturer's increased prices on the n of life which 
a protective tariff guarantees. 

Hon. George MeDuffle.] 

You nly and unblushingly perpetrate plunder, and consecrate the out- 
rage by balling it protection! 

A REPETITION OF M'DUFFIE'8 SPEECH. 
(Hon. Roger Q. Mills, May 7, 1890.] 

Mr. MILLS of Texas. This bill is the first in the history of the Government 
that has come before the American people with its mask thrown off and with 
the audacity of a highwayman demanding that 8 7 le shall throw up 
their hands and Hee i 1 n DAR it feed more mouths? 
Will it clothe mure backs "pre more shelter, to their heads to stop 
them from marketing the BB hah of their labor? * 

Hon. Henry G. Turner, May 19, 1890.] 
CN 83 of Georgia. Up near the throne is an abundance of money 
hile in the provinces there is a famine, I ask, sir, in that con- 
sacs E how would any respectable tyrant on the face of the earth 
treat his revenues? If he would not release the unnecessary taxes to his sub- 
jects, or should undertake to confer them on favorites, he would commit a 
crime for which many a king has lost his crown and for which many a fair 
country has lost its Dost promises. [ A DpIReae on the Democratic side} * And 
Repub! — in o nding gar duty, nine tenths of wit nares 1» 
count. TOAT propose e off the sugar dana ne- which goes 
into the „and put it where nine-tenths of it 1 go. not into the 
a Ando the pochen of favored: individuals, Makin, 
Su as the measure of the bounties last year to 301 manufac- 
+ „ + an annuity computed at the Governnfent rate of interest, 
the te of that annuity would amount to $6,200,000,000. * „ + The 
moderation of this estimate of protection no man will deny. The 
present system * + is br dage without reciprocity. 
SPEAKER RANDALL OSTRACIZED BY FREE TRADERS. 


The intolerance of these men spares neither position nor fame. 
Because the Hon. Speaker Samuel J. Randall would not wreck 
the industries of his country by Yonng tar the free-trade tariff of 
his associates in the Fiftieth Congress, his fellow-Democrats ostra- 
cized hiin, and this treatment of him by them had a considerable 
share in hastening him to his grave. e Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS 
objected to 5 him an extension of time to finish a speech, 
which was then being freely granted to all the members 
on both sides of the House, until Major McKinley shamed him 

‘into it by granting Mr. Randall a portion of his own time. This 
is an exceptional case, to be sure, but it shows what an intolerant 
spirit is shown toward rotectionists. 

These men really believe that the commerce of this country 
wholly depends ig cotton, rice, and tobacco, and that did we 
not raise cotton, rice, and tobacco we could hardly have attained 
a respectable position as a nation. Like the barbarian, proud of 
his full dress composed of à breechclout, with rings in nose 
and ears, and feathers in his hair, they strut about eee ee 
pee rotectionistsas dishonorable, robber barons and American sharks. 

e following extracts from their speeches will give some little 
idea of their comprehension of modern commerce and civilized 
conditions: 

Hon. George McDuffie. ] 


If there were no such products in the United States as cotton, tobacco, - 
rice, would not the See. m be downright nonsense, a mere im 
tent monument of human folly? How could the le of the United States 
— foreign manufactures when they had nothing wherewith to pay for 


Hon. Henry G. Turner, September 27, 1890.) 


In return for that cotton which goes abroad we receive those im 
of merchandise from the duties on which is derived the chief 


revenue. 
Bayne George E ] 
what harm the Mancheste: 


I would m the d arroyo from Massachuse! 
manu his 10-cent 3 could possibly do apace with his 9 
of the same > quality at 20 8 if there was no p oduction of the 
United States that could be e in England for the mer? * * * 
It is a contest between the 5 producer of the article, which is ex- 
changed for the foreign manufactures, and the domestic manufacturer. * * + 
* The real parties to this contest * * are not the foreign manu- 
3 and the domestic manufacturers (for these can come in conflict only 
in foreign ee but they are the planters of the South and the manu- 
facturers of the North. 


[Hon. W. C. P. Breckinridge, January 11, 1894.) 


I representa section nearly all of whose products have their 
x free-trade market. The price of Re cotton bale is fixed at Liver- 
* * * Our tobacco, enough of it exported abroad for some of cer- 

Pain, qualities to have o their prices fixed abroad. Our wheat has its price 
Liverpool. ing too much that you give to the grower of 

Wheat, e cotton, and tran the same market in which to buy as that in which 


Now, I plead MS a home market in its true sense. I plead that the sweat 
which is necessary to make a home comfortable shall tay where it sells, on 
the same basis and under the same advantages. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And that is what this bill does. 


TAXATION AN INDEX TO CIVILIZATION, 

If there is one fact any more clear than another to the econo- 
mists of to-day, itis that the very conditions of civilization are 
those of taxation and of interindebtedness. The degree of civili- 
zation of a community is 1 ly shown by- the rate of taxation 
which it imposes upon itself in order that every man in the com- 
munity may enjoy all the substantial advantages open to any y part 
of the community and the interindebtedness of the people. e 


rtations 
on of our 


rice fixed 


taxation in Massachusetts of every name and nature in 1891 was 
$38,121,229, which is equivalent to a taxation per capita of $17.02, 
or on a family of five of $85.10, and yet there is scarcely a speech 
of the free-trade Democrats that does not go to the point of de- 
claring all taxation au evil and little better than robbery. 

The following words of Hon. George McDuffie and of Hon. 
Henry G. Turner vary but little upon point: 


Hon. George McDuftie.] 


To what charter, human or divine. can you p for the power of taking 
away the property of one man for the pu ving it to another? No 
gov 8 on the face of the earthever or EA Ms e a to exercise 
such a power, either directly or indirectly, openly or in 


[Hon. H. G. Turner, January 13, dk 
Mr. Chairman, what is taxation? In its last analysis, t taxation is confisca- 
tion, by the Government, of the pr operer of the citizen. And protec- 


tion is vii conferred on individuals to confiscate the T2 erty of their 
neighbors! The one is a burden; the other is robbery! [Loud applause.] 


Their ideas of the conditions upon which trade exists between 
countries are equally crude, as is shown by the following quota- 
tions from their speeches: 


Hon. George McDuffie.] 


That every prohibition of importation is a prohibition of exportation. 

„„It shall assume 22 1 to Liverpool cotton, tobacco 
and to the amount E 90000 and convert them into cotton and woolen goods. 

„There is nota single fiber in the whole mass that is not the product 
of American industry. 

Duty (I will suppose) ie 40 perc cent. The whole duties would amount to 
the enormous sum of 4 The great and patriotic ground upon 
which they are levied that it 85 net quite injurious to the wealth End 
prosperity of the free 2 States of the North that you should undersell their 
manufactures. zi M 


It is obvious! mmaterial to them whether the duties are levied on the 
productions of industry, when they exist in the form of cotton and rice, 
or after they have been transmuted by exchange into manufactures. * * * 


An import duty on the manufactures they obtained would be a tax u 
them as ee prenosi 25 A an export or an excise duty had been 
upon their cotton, tobacc 

The people of ihe South ( 5 correctly or not I will hereafter con- 
sider) are y imp with the belief cel under any system of dnte. 
while the revenue int derived ue exclusively from im their p 
tion of 7 — bee ens imposed by Federal . fron be much greater 
it ought to be according to the "principle of the Constitution, w. NIS 
the . of direct taxes. 

* * * * 


I will suppose forty out of mee halons of the gocdsinto which they 
tos Cran DAE Gating AQUA lin wo aqui. MUNI GRE. DONIN 
je Sys 0 u wo as un, un and ve 
as the wickedness of mae could make it. 2» 
[Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 
Pi cas goods abroad and the duty, it into the of 
Sibel Stat tes eni is called a tax if he bu ied ihe mooie at MOM IN 
the 88 price that is put he pp them by the tariff, it goesinto the cket of 
the pi manufacturer an lied ** tection.” {Applanse. 
Ican show you—I think I can demonstrate clearly—how the tariff Falte th in: 
ei defy any of you to show wherein they are benefited by a protective 


Suppose a o Fes in Minnesota has 5,000 bushels of wheat and a farmer in 
ds MT (0 bales of cotton. That wheat at 80 cents a bushel is worth 
and that 


roceeds 5 
goods to this country 5 9 
York. en 2 r undertakes to ond them, he is is met by the collector of 
customs, who says, "Let me see Au invoice.“ invoice is exhibited, 


and it shows $4,000 worth of 

Those represent in the one case 5,000 bushels of wheat; in the other 
case 100 balesof ae The collector at 
tlemen—the man who raises the wheat in Minnesota 
ton in Georgia — You can not bring into this market those s for which 
sS exchanged your prosao irarri n pay tc to the nited States a 


fixed by the M Y You can not con- 
vince that un teous U: is to pay that 
e requires th 


sum 15 N esota the farmer to 
Ebene the the result? The that cost either of these men $4,000 
t the tari cost him $6,000 it. 


* * $ 
In 1802, —.— the McKinley bill, there ee imported ^ iate the United 
States 48,000 pounds of woolen and worsted cloth, of the value of $13,000. 
at cloth was $21,000. If the fore the tax. he rs 
(oppi the privilege of selling to American 
lause on the Democratic side]; Dg the foreigner he 
wore the folgt" aden Murs: e ve: 


Béetrictive 9 8 8 tariff PRAE the iier „people to 1 to pa) 
ports $/0,00.000 worth of thelr products every year, to sall in the Chea ES 
10) * 
pte Ta e of the earth. [Applause on the 8 side.] pt 
[Hon. R. Q. Mills.] 

To check importations is to check exportation. * * No man can call 
to mind a e where each did not give something in exchange for that 
which he received. 

These statements are conclusively disputed by the figures from 
the United States Statistical Abstract given by me in a speech 
delivered in this House on March 24, 1897. 

It will be seen that the value of agricultural products ted 
per capita in 1890 was less by one-eighth than in 1880. e in- 
crease in wages and the employment of every one of our people 
who desired e ne vri m so increased the American market for 
agricultural products that a very much larger share of them was 
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consumed in our own country, but the value of manufactures ex- 
ported in 1890 is shown to be more than one-ninth more than in 
1880. This came from the cheaper cost to the manufacturer and 
to the community of products under a protective tariff, which is 
something free traders never can comprehend. As our factories 
were run full and the ‘fixed charges" were not materially in- 
creased, the cost of each unit of product was very materially re- 
duced, as is always the case under a protective tariff, and there- 
fore we were enabled to compete with the foreign manufacturer 
on many kinds of manufactured articles. This enabled us to ex- 
port them in competition with the foreigner. : 


Exports of domestic manufactures and products of agriculture. 


Value 3 Value Increase Loss 
1880. T . r r r 
Aei 9 Dita. pM. 


Agriculture 
anufactures 


$636, 000,000 | $13. 72 8700, 000. 00% | $12.10 |.......... 
108, 000, 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF INCREASES BOTH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

The ridiculous theory that taxation of imports is equivalent to 
the taxation of exports is one of the cardinal doctrines of the free 
traders, and yet it is a fact susceptible of ample proof that the 

rotective tariff always increases both imports and exports, 
cause it increases the wages and incomes of our people and 
increases the number employed, and thus increases the money the 
pels have to spend. The following table is a conclusive answer 
to these statements of the free traders: 

Table showing excess of imports over exports in fourteen years, under the free 
trade tariff of 1846; also the excess of exports over imports under protective 
peaks AR ite to 1892; also total commerce for each period; also each item per 
capita, 


Free trade, 
1847-1860. 


Protection, 
1879-1892. 


Pobulstd n rune eama Fue Ss- cen NERSE 
Foreign commerce 

erce, per capita ...... rx 
Excess of imports........... 
Excess of 1mports, per capi 
Excess of exports 
Excess of exports, per capita 


This table is in harmony with what always prevails under a 
protective tariff, and is a conclusive answer to the statement that 
** we can not export if we do not import." <A protective tariff al- 
ways increases both. In fact, the history of every country shows 
that there is not in the record of the commerce of the countries 
of the world the slightest ground for any such declaration. 

M'KINLEY PROSPERITY OF 1892. 

While the McKinley bill was under discussion in the House, 
the Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS, of Texas, made the following observa- 
tions: 

If our friends push their doctrine a little further, the smokestacks in Penn- 
sylvania will have to be utilized as observatories to study the laws that gov- 
ern the heavenly bodies. 

'The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKinley] asked was the foreign market 
better than the home market? o was ever fool enough to answer that it 
was? The answer that Democrats give is that the home and the a mar- 
ket is better than the home market. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And yet the result of that tariff was that the year following it, 
and up to the time of the election of a free trader and the threat of 
a free-trade tariff in 1892, it is conceded by all, were the most pros- 
perous years that this country ever saw. The following circular 
shows the condition in which England was during the same year 
that this country was enjoying a prosperity never before known 
by any country: 

66 STATE STREET, Boston, January 6, 1895. 
CONDITION OF THE COTTON-SPINNING INDUSTRY IN ENGLAND. 

The balance sheets of 93 corporations in Oldham, England, for the year 1893, 
show that 31 companies made mor. aggregating £31,876 16s. 5)d., and 62 cor- 
porations showed losses of £104,644 I2s. 

So that the final results show a net loss for the year of the 98 companies 
amounting to £72,707 15s. na 

The condition in which the business has been getting may be judged 
from an examination of the balance sheets for the past four years: 

At the end of 1890 only 8 of the companies had adverse bal- 5 

BUGS: DIM OO NIT DOLLS de . SE 0 
At the end of 1891, 49 companies showed adverse balances of. 143, 767 4 6$ 
The adverse balances of 57 corporations at the end of 1892 

MINOUNEOD 10 ae reed neces E enw M AS QE sas dined aed sae 260,252 12 4 
At the end of 1893 the adverse balances of 63 companies were.. 366,800 14 6} 


FRANCIS E. BACON & CO. 
In this same year our mills were more prosperous than ever 
before in the history of the country, and the consumer got his 
goods cheaper than ever before. 
THE "CHINESE WALL" OF PROTECTION, 
A great deal is always heard about a protective tariff being a 
Chinese wall: 


£ 8. 
8412 0 


(Hon. Benton McMillin.] 
We pledged them that the doctrines promulgated by the authors of the 


present law—the doctrine of exclusion and of the destruction of commerce— 
should no longer prevail. 


Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 
MS 1 1 iie ges vy 8 5 m Powter 232 is a Chinese 
at will force our e Ti 
. eed e emselves, and not permit pn 

And yet our total 8 commerce in the last year, unin- 
fluenced by political tariff discussion and legislation, compared 
with the most normal year under the McKinley bill—1892— was as 
follows: In 1892 our imports and exports were $1,858,000,000, while 
in 1889 they were $1,488,000,000, showing a gain of $370,000,000, 
or an increase of very nearly one quarter, and our exports exceeded 
our imports by $202,000,000, more than one-third more than our 
imports, In 1892 our exports of agricultural products were $799,- 
000,000, while in 1889 they were only $532,000,000, an increase of 
more than one-half in exports of agricultural products. In 1891-92 
our domestic manufactures that we exported were $327,000,000; in 
1888-89 they were $269,000,000, an increase of more than one-fifth. 

For the fourteen years of the free-trade tariff of 1846 our foreign 
trade was $17.08 per capita; for. the fourteen years from 1876 to 
1890, under protection, they were $25.20 per capita—more than 
half as much again—and under the McKinley pill it went up $3.12 
more than in the figures given. How utterly every statement of 
the free traders is at variance with fact! By the statement of the 
London Fair Trade Journal of July 1, 1892, English trade had 
fallen off $55,000,000 in six months, and yet the Democratic free 
traders assert just as confidently as ever, and will continue to 
while their breath holds out, that a protective tariff destroys trade 
and a free-trade tariff for this country increases it—exactly con- 
trary to facts. 

TAXATION IS BENEFICENT. 

Taxation is but the expending by the Government of that por- 
tion of the money of the citizens that the Government by 
gating the part taken in taxes can secure more comforts and fea: 
ries and happiness for the citizens than each and every citizen 
could secure for himself in expending the same amount of money 
by himself alone, and yet this great fact of the e increas- 
ing expenditure by the aggregate of the people through their Gov- 
ernment as civilization advances, is never realized by these free 
traders. Note the remarkable coincidence in the words of the 
Hon. Charles F. Crisp and the Hon. George McDuffie and Hon. 
BENTON MCMILLIN on this question: 


[Hon. C. F. Crisp.] 

And we propose to meet the other deflciency in the old Democratic 
way—by reduction of expenditures. [Loudapplause on the Democratic side.] 
Hon. George McDuftie.] 

If I should ever return to this body, I intend to propose a general system 
of retrenchment and economy, * * * toinsist that the te burden 
of taxation shall be aslight as possible, and that not a dollar shall be expended 
by the Government that can be avoided by a rigid economy. 

[Hon. Benton McMillin.] 

Sir, it is the result of that general and useless extra ce which charac- 

rized the Fifty-first Con „by which for the first time in the history of 
this Republic the expenditures were carried to ,000,000 a year, and that 
reckless waste which was more prodigal than would have been attempted or 
thought of by the "' prodigal son.“ 

(Hon. George McDuftie.] 

Free trade is the great doctrine of political reformation in modern times. 

Idesire again to call the attention of the Democrats in this House 
to the wonderful prosperity the country showed in 1892, brought 
to it by a protective tariff, as proved by every publication which 
shows the condition of manufacturing and trade in the country. 

How certain these Democratic free traders are that the pro- 
tective tariff is not a means to raising wages! The declarations 
of the Hon. William L. Wilson and the Hon. Charles F. Crisp on 
this point are peculiarly interesting to men actually engaged in 
manufacturing, men who know the advantages to the working- 
men of a protective tariff: 

[Hon. W. L. Wilson.] 

Protective tariff does not help to raise The yore Saw ase to labor 
is in its trades unions. What hope is there in a labor e when the supply 
exceeds the demand? 

* te * * * LJ * 

The iron and steel organization declared the Carnegie troubles a rebellion 
of organized labor against the manufacturers. 
* * * * * * * 

Not protective tariffs but the general intelligence of the people determines 
the rate of wages in a country. 

[Hon. Charles F. Crisp.] 

High wages in this country, Mr. Speaker, are more dependent upon the 
independence of the laboring men, upon trades unions, sion Tabu N 
tions, upon the intelligence and capacity of the American laboring man to 
demand his . than they are upon any protective tariff. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The American laboring man wants what? He wants steady employment 
at reasonable wages. 

DIRE RESULTS OF THE WILSON TARIFF. 


The fact that wages have been reduced, idleness has been brought 


to hundreds of thousands of workingmen, and the low price of 
products, and especially farm product:, under the Wilson tariff 
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that has compelled the manufacturers to reduce wages or to close 
up their mills and factories, is a conclusive answer to these men. 

Finally the struggle of the free-trade Democrats to divest them- 
selves of the responsibility of causing every serious financial and 


industrial crisis but one that this country has ever seen is really 
pitiful. After the threat of secession by Sonth Carolina and the 
return to Congress of her Representatives, it is as clear as that 
the sun shines at noon time that the tariff reduction of.10 per cent 
each year, secured by them, in its operation closed the mills, fac- 
tories, and workshops of this country, throwing capital out of 
use, wage earners out of work, and that the course of wild specu- 
lation that culminated in 1857 was the legitimate fruit of that act 
in the struggle of idle capital to find profitable employment. It 
ig equally true that the tariff of 1846 was the direct cause of the 
industrial depression and financial panic of 1857. 
TARIFF OF 1846. 

The Mexican war of 1846, the Irish famine of 1847, the discovery 
of gold in California in 1849, the Crimean war in 1855-56, as has 
been said before, made a tremendous market for our products and 
obscured the real effects of that tariff from our people for a long 
pus but it thoroughly prepared the conditions in the country, 

y closing the mills and workshops and throwing operatives out 
of employment, for the disastrous effect upon us of the failure of 
the crops of the farmers in 1857. If the country had been nor- 
mally prosperous in the years P dde to 1857, the destruction of 
the products of the farmer in that year would have affected it but 
little as compared with the results produced. 

CRISIS OF 1873. 

'The commercial and industrial crisis of 1873 resulted from the 
issue of the greenback and the depreciation of our currency and 
the struggle to resume specie payments, but the cost of foreign 
goods because of that depreciation at first-was enormously in- 
creased and then reduced, as is shown by the following table: 


. | Total per 
Ave Amount of 8 
Average rate o; premium 8 zono HORN 
Year. | premiums | duties col- in currency pd od er pO D 

on gold. lected in | on duties Pet pond 3 

gold. collected. price of 

Per cent. Per cent. 

38.19 $0. 062 $0.17 
32.62 .153 47 95 
36. 43 1.18 198 
41.56 386 81 

48.33 222 40 117 

46.67 178 30 103 

48.63 .199 -41 110 

41.22 .194 41 108 

47.08 .075 .16 71 

43.15 .052 .12 61 

41.35 ,05 .12 59 

38.07 .084 .12 58 

23.53 .042 11 5t 

40. 62 .069 P 65 

44.74 .049 11 61 

42. 89 21 .05 50 

42.15 .004 01 44 
EEC 44.87 
r 43.48 


Asthe increase of price by the tariff of any part of goods imported 
had we been on a specie basis during this period, would have been 
about 44 per cent, but from the depreciation of the currency was 
carried up in 1864 to 198 per cent, and wages ee carried up in 
proportion, the wages in this country were then so high that when 
the cost of foreign goods to the purchaser in 1873 was reduced 
to only 58 per cent, American mills were closed, and the wage 
earners were thrown out of employment. Foreign goods then 
took the place of American goods. This had the same economic 
effect on the country—until wages were reduced about 10 percent 
in 1878, and our mills were again started i, Fa the adoption of a 
Democratic free-trade tariff has always A 

THREAT OF FREE TRADE PRODUCED THE PANIC OF 1893. 

That the financial and industrial panic of 1893 was the direct 
result of the threat of a Democratic free-trade tariff seems beyond 
all question, and yet all free-trade Democrats’ brains are as fer- 
tile in finding reasons other than the true reason for that disaster 
as they ever have been for every one of the preceding, extended, 
and fearful financial and industrial depressions, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that every one that has come upon us, ex- 
cept that of 1873, was under a Democratic free-trade tariff and 
under a Democratic Administration. They prove themselves in 
no way responsible for the ills their country has suffered from 
their legislation as conclusively and as satisfactorily to them- 
selves as the Hon. ROGER Q. MiLLs, of Texas, and the Hon. BEN- 
TON MCMILLIN, of Tennessee, succeeded in proving what the labor 
cost of manufactured articles in this country is as shown by the 
figures given in thecensus. That the census maker's figures have 


no legitimate connection with and are not taken from manufac- 
turers with a view of their giving any solution to the actual labor 
cost of the articles they relate to, except in the millsin which they 
are given and for the work done upon the article in each particular 
mill, and not with reference to the labor cost of the manufactured 
articles from the primal raw material to the finished product, is 
entirely clear to all except to the Hon. RoGER Q. Mitts, the 
Hon. BENTON MoMILLIN, and their confrères. . 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. THEOBOLD OTJEN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 

Mr. OTJEN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill under consideration has two purposes 
first, the raising of sufficient revenue to meet the necessary ex- 
penses of the Government; second, the encouragement and pro- 
motion of new industries and the protection of those which are 
already established throughout this country. That there exists a 
necessity for raising more revenue with which to pay the ordinary 
and necessary running expenses of the Government I think can 
not be questioned by any intelligent man, in view of the fact that 
since the coming into power of the Cleveland Administration, with 
its avowed free-trade policy, the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment have exceeded its income by the aggregate sum of $203,811,- 
729. The deficiency is as follows: 


Otel dofioinog 08621 ce A rA aqui que ena eet ce E 811,729 


This deficiency has been made up by the sale of Government 
bonds amounting to the sum of $262,315,400, from which the Gov- 
ernment has realized $293,481,894. This condition of affairs could 
not long continue. The individual who from year to year expends 
more than his income is on the road to inevitable bankruptcy, and 
the same rule holds gopa when applied to nations. Those who 
oppose this bill assert that by a proper exercise of economy the 
running expenses of the Government can be reduced and brought 
within its present income; that increased revenue is not needed. 

It is easy to ery Economy!“ but how will you economize? 
Where will you begin? A hundred and forty-one millions of dol- 
lars is paid annually in pensions to the defenders of this nation. 
Will anyone say that we can or should economize in this particu- 
lar? You can reduce the running expenses of the Government if 
you stop building a navy, if you stop building coast defenses, if 
you stop improving the great waterways of commerce. I do not 
believe that the enterprising, intelligent American citizens wish 
Congress to adopt such a policy. I do not believe they wish us to 
stop building a navy—one sufficiently strong to protect the rights 
and interests of American citizens abroad. I do not believe they 
wish us to leave twenty-seven of our great cities defenseless and at 
the merpy ofaforeignfoe. I do not believe they wish us tos nd 
the needed public improvements of this coun I do not believe 
that because times are hard they wish us to ethem stillharder 
by stopping all public works. What they do demand, and what 
they have a right to demand, is that every dollar of public money 
shall be honestly and economically expended, and no money ex- 
pended upon useless improvements; that strict economy shall pre- 
vail in all the departments of the Government, consistent with the 
due and proper administration of public business. 

lt is conceded by all that the bulk of the revenue necessary to 
pay the running expenses of the Government should be collected 
upon imports, but as to the policy in levying this oniy there is a 
radical difference between the two great parties. The Democratic 
party believes in free trade, or a tariff for revenue only, while on 
the other hand the Republican party believes in levying this duty 
on imports in such a way that it will bring sufficient revenue to 
meet the needs of the Government and at the same time retain the 
markets of America for our own people and afford protection to 
our industries. 

The Republican party believes in levying a duty which shall be 
equal to the difference in wages paid here by our manufacturers 


and producers and the lower wages paid by the manufacturers and 
P 


ucers abroad, thereby placing our people upon the same level 
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with their foreign competitors. Protection should be the policy 
of this country as much as free trade is the policy of Great Britain. 
Great Britain maintained a protective policy until she had built 
up her vast industries. England, being a small country, was 
forced to seek a foreign market in which to sell her goods. Then 
she became the champion of free trade. It is wisdom upon her 
part to advocate that policy, but with us the conditions are en- 
tirely different. 

We have within our border the greatest market in the world; 
we have a country diversified in soil and climate, rich in mineral 
and agricultural resources; a great empire of forty-eight States 
and Territories in which trade is as free as the air we breathe; 
free trade among 73,000,000 pronio, a people who consume more, 
many times, than any people on the face of the earth. .Why should 
we let the foreigner trade free in our markets? Would Great 
Britain, France, or Germany do it if they had our great market? 
I think not. Why should we let them enter our market free? 
The foreigner pays none of our taxes; he does not help to main- 
tain our Army or Navy; he does not help to build our public 
buildings; he pays none of the numerous of our Govern- 
ment, nor does he owe any obligations to it. He comes ey 
to sell his goods in our market for his own gain, then takes his 
money out of the country to a foreign land, where other people 
will receive the benefit therefrom. A tariff is simply a toll col- 
lected from the foreigner, a license fee for the privilege he enjoys 
of selling his goods in our market. 

It is a fact easily demonstrated by past history that low tariffs 
lead to panics and hard times. Practically all the ics and 

riods of hard times have taken place under low rates, It 
D ideo true that a high rate of duty, properly adjusted and dis- 
rg edu OIDE S geri st times and sufficient revenue for 
the Government. cally all the good times this country bas 
ever had have been under a high protective tariff. From 1821 to 
1833 the average tariff rate, taking into account all imported 

oods, both free and dutiable, was 34.55 per cent per annum. 
During this period times prevailed in this country and the 
Government paid off practically all of its indebtedness. Regard- 
ing the prosperity of this pon , President Andrew Jackson said, 
in his annual message, in December, 1832: 
nts on every side marks of and happiness un- 
NE gu oie any other Portion of the ny D 

In 1828 the free trader made an attack upon thistariff. Hot-bed 
methods of building up our industries weré denounced. A reduc- 
tion of one-tenth annum was made until all the duty above 20 

cent should reduced to that figure, making the average 
uty per annum, between 1834 and 1843, 17.00 per cent, being a 
reduction of over 50 per cent from the rate of duty existing in 1828. 

The result was that it brought a large balance of trade against 
us, and the panic of 1837, with idle factories, men out of employ- 
ment, and general poverty of the people. These hard timesand the 
financial distress continued until 1844, when new and increased 
tariff rates were put in force. The new tariff rate of 1844 to 1856 
increased the average tariff rate from 17.09 per cent to 23.46 per 
cent. This tariff rate was not sufficiently high to rly stimu- 
late our industries; yet that, taken together with the Crimean war 
and the gold discovery in California gave this country a fair degree 
of . 

Hanatasharers were not prosperous, and have never been ex- 
cepting under a Republican protective . Farm products 
brought a fair price; labor could find employment at moderate 
rates then prevailing, and a fair degree of prosperity prevailed, 
notwithstanding the large balance of trade us. As if to 
make ruin and bankruptcy the more sure, the traders secured 
a reduction of the low rate of 231 per cent tariff, making the 
average tariff rate between 1856 and 1861, 10.32 per cent, and the 
inevitable result came, bri the panic of 1857. President 
Buchanan, in his message to Congress says officially of this dis- 
tressful free-trade period: 


From 1862 to 1872 we had an average tariff rate of about 40 per 
cent. This was during the civil-war iod, and, although the 
balance of trade was against us, Tee ihs tariff helped materially 
to mitigate and reduce the t burdens entailed upon the Goy- 
ernment by the war, by yielding to it a large revenue. In 1870 to 
1873 came tariff reductions, amounting to 17 per cent. These 
reductions, on account of the war prices then prevailing here, gave 
the foreign manufacturer a great advantage over our own pro- 
ducer, and produced an enormous adverse trade balance against 
us in 1872-73 of $290,000,000. This, added to our already burden- 
some foreign debt and the loss to our manufacturers and mer- 
chants and their inability to meet foreign competition, brought 
on the panic of 1873. . : 

Our return to specie payments was an element in it, but the 


heavy reduction of duty was a sufficient cause for the panic. The 
average of duty between 1873 and 1890 was 29.70 per cent. The 
country Lars pn 8 Ve tap eid of 1 Ke sg mest 
upon a period of great prosperity. e ance of trade during 
this period was in our favor by the great sum of $1,376,000,000. 
Railroads were built, manufactories increased at an unprece- 
dented rate, employment was abundant,and wages were never 
igher. Prosperity prevailed among all classes. 

n 1890 the tariff was again reduced, with a view of reducing 
the rate of duty, so as to satisfy the clamor of the free trader, by 
the act known as the McKinley law, a law which was woefull 
misrepresented and led people to believe that it was a very high 
3 measure. The duty collected under the McKinley tariff 

om 1891 to 1894 averaged 22.72 per cent, a reduction of nearly 
7 per cent from the prior tariff rate. Until the election of 1892 we 
enjoyed a gears of prosperity neyer before seen in this country or 
any other. The balance of trade in our favor in 1891 and 1892 was 
$242,440,300. But Democracy and free trade were voted into power 
in 1899, and, as usual, panic and hard times followed. 

Little attention had been um by the people prior to the elec- 
tion to what was contained in the Chicago platform of 1892, 
As soon, however, as it became known that the Democratic part 
was to be in control of the Government on and after March 4, 
1893, the country suddenly remembered the free-trade platform 
of the Democracy and became thoroughly alarmed. Noone could 
tell what that party would do with the tariff, whether they would 
reduce the rate of duty 25 per cent or 50 per cent or would adopt. 


free trade. The country was in a state of uncertainty, and was 
keptins nse for eighteeu months; business could not prosper 
under such uncertain conditions. As a result, merchants and 


wholesale buyers ceased to buy their usual stock of goods, buying 
only such amount of goods as they could dispose of from day to 
day, no more than what would supply the present demands of 
business, Those who had large stocks of goods on hand made 
haste to reduce them, for no one could afford to have a large stock 
of goods on hand and have the paty in power, by its legislation 
on the tariff, reduce the value of every dollar of it. 

The same state of affairs was true as to the manufacturer. No 
manufacturer would manufacture to keep in stock, but ran 
on actual orders only. This drawing in and slacking up by the 
merchant, wholesale buyer, and manufacturer grag rought 
on sti tion in business and the panic was the result. It was 
the radical free-trade Chicago platform, with the knowledge of 
the people that the Democratic party had the power to carry it 
out, that brought on the panic of 1893, with its long train of hard 
times, pert. factories, idle men, and bankruptcy. Mr. T. B. 
Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., Nm a concise summary of tariff 
changes and their effect, which I here quote: 


It will be observed that the panics come eed persons of reduced tariff. 
In 1837 is shown the lowest percen of duties ected in the history of 
the nation, being less than 1 per cent. 

gerated a little the hard times which, as usual, necessitated purchasing 
lower-priced 


Tn 1836 the imports ran up to $10.44 pe qum voee 
a e, and the 


time, or that occurred again wi 
These extraordinarily large imports in 1836 were e to the crash 
financial troubles as a 
warrant. 
came in the fourth period, when the average tariff was onl 
the lowest rate for ony = It averaged a little lower 
peon although in 1 e rate for that year ran lower than for any year in 
fourth period. The imports for several years previous to 1857 ran higher 
than at any other time in our previous 3 e balance of trade during 
an reve ice showed a balance of $174,000,000 against us, or an average 
of $1.14 per ca 
e ic of 1873 came after four reductions had been made in the tariff 
rates, in 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1 This did not 


to the war, Ü 
&dvantage that they were unable to compete with ments 
as W. te 


productions of 
not be reduced 


were $13.80 per capita, beng iha highest rate in the whole of our tariff his- 


above the extraordinary rate for 1 he balance of trade against us 
1872 was MA OM „while in 1873 it reached $158,000,000, the greatest 
te debit ce that we have ever experienced. 


Bis of rebote ron ton Feb toward Sete DATADAS bat DIRE 
8 of values from the return e paymen e heavy 
tariff reduction was the factor, and which would inevitably b: 
such result. Running along thence from 1873 toward the last panic, we fin 
that the McKinley law of 1 which showed first in the returns of 1891, re- 
duced the rates from 29.70 to 22.72. It is probable that under this reduction 
and readjustment the nation might have gone on with moderate prosperity 
had no other conditions intervened to cause a setback. But the success of 
the populistic free-trade Democratic 8 in 1892 unsettled confidence and 
parana the way for the panic—not from actual conditions of 33 


t from an 58 coming from a knowledge of the evil that wo 
bewrought by the party that came in power. 


One of the benefits of à protective tariff is that it largely holds 
our market for the benefit of our own people, and gives the labor 
which is required to make the products used here to the American 
workman instead of giving it to foreign workmen, 


To illustrate 
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that a protective tariff holds the American market for the Amer- 
ican producers and makes employment more abundant here, let 
us assume that the demands of our market require 10,000 vagons 
per annum; that under a low or free-trade duty 5,000 of these 
wagons are made abroad and are shipped here and sold in our 
market. Now, nn we add a protective duty on the importa- 
tion of wagons, and by means of this additional or protective duty 
only 1,000 wagons are imported instead of 5,000. The difference 
between the two systems is a net gain of 4,000 wagons manufac- 
tured in our own country, and our workmen have had the extra ER eae) W OX AGET 
employment required to manufacture these 4,000. An ordinary | Teamsters.........- E . $0.50 $1.00 
wagon costs about $40, and, taking into account the labor, from 


Comparative table of average wages , prepared by commission of Trade 
and Labor Assembly of Chicago, Ti. Au made part ^ its report, 10, 


Mexican money. a 


the ore in the mine to the bar of wrought iron, and the wood in xmi: — X 
zm 1 pef its ce conditio; o ase 7 S = represents | Mines RES I 12 
t uce the same. Hence, by policy of protection | briuters ----- : : 
we have paid to American labor a sum amounting to $140,000 in- Here ers In iu. RA 
stead of having paid that amount to foreign labor. Protection i ET ee .50 1.00 
has saved to our manufacturers 4nd producers a market for 4,000 . ci oe 2.50 5 1.00-2.00 
additional wagons and ipa to them $160,000, of which sum labor | (i887 makers. —- e) 3 n 
receives $140,000, and American people have both the wagons | females -....- |. 2... | .25. 50-02) 
and the money, and a variety of interests and occupations have - e 2.75 (g) E (A) 
been benefited in their manufacture, 2 g um IB 
A protective tariff enables us to maintain a good standard of | Carpenter 2.80 3.50 E 12 
American wages. It levies a duty on competing articles sufficient | Bricklayers and 2 
to equal the difference between the low wages paid in Europe and 208 -- FH A 
the higher meee id here, making it possible for our manufac- | Hod carrie 2.00 1.50 135 2.75 
turers to pay t tter American wages. It also gives the Amer- 2.2 3.00 .50 11:35 
ican workman the work required to produce the goods our home d 2m eee za 
market demands, making employment more abundant here in- 3.25 2.50 75 1.50 
stead of having a large part of the work done abroad. When 5,00 2.75 -g |. 1.50 
employment is abundant wages are good. When we have dull, = oo E M 
free-trade times employment is scarce and wages invariably fall. 2.75 2:50 50 1.25 
Nót alone must we guard against and compete with the low wages 1.50 1.00 35-50 | (è) 
paid in Europe, but we are confronted with the fact that we must — — Up [0 SE 
also compete with the miserably low paid in India, China, 9 g 
and Japan, for these cóuntries are rapidly coming into compe- 1.00 2.50 87} |! 1.00 
tition with our own in all kinds of manufactured products. He ES A X 
Table of American wages. 145 1.00 E a 1.00 
From Senate report by Mr. Aldrich.] ó 
1.25 11.00 50 E 
Eszi ro n s 
50 n. 80 :25 
e he ro E 
1.50! L75| IL75| 3.50 ro ‘Bt 
135| LS Los} 250 10 m 
LS IS 18 250 l5 an 
IS Lar| kam|.- TS ar eae 1.25 EH 
2.00 225| 300) 425 200 ud 
L35| Lat] Lae} T 80 = 
BEE L06t| Op [ls kes: | ORR} rere 89 A 
L45] BE | EW) Ben | ORES. cma pae nea . E 
l10| 1.06] LOO} L5 


Blanks denote no journeymen are employed. 
a 2 a 
. cents American money. 7 — — 
e eper 1,000 and: upward. 50 per cent.. 
d$il per 1,000. i podre 
omen, 27} to 90 cents per day. * 50 cents per hour. 

It should be the policy of the American people to maintain a 
high standard of wages, wages sufficiently high to enable the 
American workman to live as a freeman should, and to educate 
his children, fitting them to become intelligent and patriotic-citi- 
zens. Free trade in its full application means that the American 
workman must be reduced to the Iow standard of living prevail- 
ing among the working people abroad. It means the reduction of 
wages until they reach a plane substantially the same as is paid in 
Europe. Yes, more than that, substantially the same as is paid 
to the degraded laborer of Asia. 

This country can not afford to adopt a system that will reduce 
the standard of intelligence of the American workman. The toil- 
ers of this country form the great bulk of the American citizéns, 
and the ballot which has been placed in their hands requires a hi; 

25 | stateof morals and intelligence to fit them to properly perform 
duties imposed upon them. In our form of government there is 
often referred to the common. people of the country some of the 
great questions of state for decision. They are the final judges, 
the supreme tribunal, as ee Makes of the money question in the 
last Presidential election. permanency of this Government 
requires not alone that the present standard of intelligence, self- 
respect, and manhood of the common popi of this country shall 
be maintained, but, if anything, advan 

A protective tariff encourages the building up of our industries. 
This proposition can scarcely be denied,in view of poe events. 
The marvelous growth of our industries of all kinds under an 
adequate protective tariff in the past twenty years should be 
argument anguen do convince any candid man. We need not 
theorize about thi Mop e can refer you to a great in- 
dustry which has been built up idc McKinley tariff—the tin- 
plate industry. July 1,1891, we nota tin-plate mill in the 
country. The entire consumption of tin plate, amounting to 


In Japan wages are paid in depreciated silver. 
Wages of Chinese at Shanghai, September 30, 1895. 
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1,036,489,074 pounds, was x eig The McKinley Act placed a 
duty of 2.9 cents per pound on iron or steel plate coated with 
tin or lead by the dipping or any other process, and to-day we 
have nearly two hundred UAM mills in operation in this coun- 


try, as the following table will show: 
Namo of firm. Location. 
Somers Bros seassa .| Brooklyn, N. Y ........ 
United States Iron and Tin Plate Co Demmler, Pa vt 
all S ...| Philadelphi bite 
Lalance & Grosjean .............. -| Harrisburg, Pa.......- 
Blairsville Rolling Mill Co ..... Blairsville, Pa.. 


M 


wood Tin Plate Co.............. Ellwood City, P 
1 and Steel Co 3 ttsburg, Pa.. - 
Monongahela Tin Plate Co ..................]..... PPC 
Pittsburg Tin Plate Co. New Kensington, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Tin Plate Co..................]..... . 

allace, Banfield & Co....... Irondale, Ohio......... 
Falcon Tin Plate and Sheet Co...... les, Ohio...... œ 
tna Standard Iron and Steel Co .......... Bridgeport, Ohio...... 
Britton Rolling Mill Co............ -..| Cleveland, Ohio 
Beaver Tin Plate Co New Lisbon, Ohio..... 
Morton Tin Plate Co. dg 

ves Iron Co Canal Dover, Ohio 

Laughlin Nail Co ----------- Martins Ferry, Ohio 
Crescent Sheet and Steel Co. Cleveland, Ohio ....... 
Whitaker Iron Co..... Wheeling, W. V. 
La Belle Iron Works. NUN egeta 


— 
de ETS B e SS eR 8S Se OS O6 Sa RE OO CO d Ce CO TO Ce Rd aa 


The Morewood Co 


Atlanta Tin Plate Cao a 
t. Louis S e bx: 
Cumberland Steel and Tin Plate Co Cumberland, Md ...... 
Baltimore Iron, Steel, and Tin Pla. Baltimore, Mid. 
Great Western Tin Plate Co ... e Joliet, I. asaan 
American Sheet Iron Co. ...| Phillipsburg, N. ..... 
Connellsville Sheet Iron and Tin Plate Co. South Conne 
Licking Rolling Mill Co 8 3 


Ohio River Sheet Iron and Tin Plate Co 
Tin Plate Co 


Capacity of the nnn T2222 


Boxes. 
5, 700, 000 
The opm of tin plates in the United States per annum is 


a 7,000, 000 

Deduct suppl fish, and for 
Standard! oi Companys imported plates for export on which draw- ; 

u 


Net market for consumption of domestic plates “5, 500, 000 

Could any people have a better illustration of the practical ef- 
fects of a protective tariff? 

The Democratic free-trade orators and papers told us that we 
could not make tin plate in this country. They ridiculed the new 
industry and for a long time denied that any mills existed here or 
that any tin plate was made. Notwithstanding the ridicule and 
misrepresentations of the free trader, the new industry has grown 
and pr red, until to-day the stubborn facts have hushed the 
free trader into silence, and no one dare stand up before the 
American people and deny the existence of this new and vigorous 
industry. It cau well be said that the McKinley tariff is the 
father of the tin-plate industry, an industry which in the first 
four years of its existence has given employment to over 12,000 
men, and indirectly, taking into account railroads, miners, team- 
sters, and laborers, to over 40,000 men. 

Is there anyone so stupid as to say that a policy which has built 
up in this country an industry which gives employment, directly 
and indirectly, to 40,000 men, and in the first four years of its ex- 
istence has saved to this country $34,000,000, an industry which 
benefits every trade, occupation, and profession, is not beneficial 
to.the country? Neither the farmer been neglected, for he is 
benefited as much as anyone, for it has given him a market to sup- 

ly the needs of over 100,000 consumers of his products. Nor can 

e tree trader in this instance say that the tariff isa tax and is 
paid by the consumer. 

The wholesale price of imported coke bessemer tin plates, I. C., 
14 Py. 20, at New York, freight and duty paid, per box of full 
weight, 108 pounds, in July, 1891, when the McKinley Act took 
effect, was $5.85. In March, 1896, it was $3.85, a reduction in cost 
of $1.43, or more than 25 per cent. 

The following table gives the production of tin plates and terne 
plates in the United States in the fiscal years from July 1, 1891, to 

une 80, 1896: 

Production of tin plates in the United States. 


Articles. 1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
E R a 81, 609, 7 827,949 | 212,589,181 


4,539, 590 | 45, 743, 107 , 765 | 120, B27, 
FEES 9,107,129 | 54,070,095 | 57,613,702 | 73,473,124 | 94,699, 440 


13,040,719 | 99,819,202 139, 229, 467 | 193, 801,073 | 307, 228, 621 


The following table gives the quantities and foreign values of 
the tin plates imported into the United States in the calendar years 
from 1871 to 1895: 

Imports of tin plates into the United States. 


Gross tons. Value. || Year. 


Gross tons. Value. 


BEPSEESUSER 


4, 836, 907 
17,975, 161 
18, 156, 773 | 


28888882 


E 


This bill provides a duty of 1$ cents per pound upon sugar of 
full strength and on refined sugar of 1.875 cents per pound. 
duty is imposed upon sugar, first, to raise revenue, and second, 
to encourage the building up of the sugar industry of this coun- 
try. The people of this country consume nearly one-third of the 
entire product of the world, consuming annually about 2,200,000 
tons. 1896 we imported 3,896,338,557 pounds, which cost the 
American people $89,219,776. Why should we not produce the 
sugar we need and save this vast sum of money to our own peo- 
pe Why send abroad from ninety to one hundred million dol- 

rs annually for an article we can produce as well as not? 

Investigations have shown that twenty-three States of our Union 
are as well adapted to raising the sugar beet as any country in the 
world. We can raise as good sugar beets as Germany, France, or 
Austria, which-are now among the great süsvr-produoing coun- 
tries of the world, simply because the industry has been encour- 
aged by those countries in paying a bounty on its production. 
The following table shows that the bounties paid by some of the 
countries of Europe to factories producing sugar from the beet 
in 1894 were as follows: 

Germany 
France 


Total 
To which should be added Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, mak- 
ing a total of over $25,000,000. 
1880 nearly two-thirds of the world’s sugar was from cane. 
N nearly two-thirds of e world's supply was from the beet. 
rmany imposes an import duty on sugar of 4j cents per pound 
thereby holding the home market to her producers, as the Huy is 
8 prohibitory. She also pays an export duty of 27 to 38 
cents per hundred to her producers, to aid them in gaining foreign 
markets for her surplus sugar. The world’s production of sugar 
in 1896 is estimated to have been 8,248,246 tons, not including 
maple or sorghum sugar, as follows: . 


Ohne SAFE 12:29 ß 3,537, 151 
BOG Sugar rS iade E shore E QRRRE ations Lavan EAR E Pi da 4,711,195 
C0000 snuoek E EEcE ER a ain XU TENE du qA sistae'seewase 8,218,246 


Of this amount, the United States produces: Cane sugar, 237,000 
tons; beet sugar, 87,000 tons, The following table shows the beet- 
sugar production and number of factories in different countries in 
the year 1895-96: 


Country. 


Factories. | Production. 


Beg: 
8 888888888 


= 


shale 


E 
als 


Should we manufacture all the sugar we purchase from foreign 
countries, it will require 530 factories, each making 36 tons of granu- 
lated sugar every twenty-four hours, during a season of one hun- 
dred days and nights; and it is estimated that each factory will 
extract the sugar of 300 tons of beets each twenty-four hours, or 
80,000 tons in one hundred days, making a total for the 530 facto- 
ries of 15,900,000 tons of beets. Calculating that it will be necessary 
for each factory to employ 160 men at $2 per day, this would make 
a sum of $32,000 per factory each season, and for the 530 factories 
$16,960,000. Figuring a yield of 16 tons per acre on an average, 
each factory require a apt 19 acres per day, or 1,900 acres 
for the campaign of one hundred days, and a total of 1,007,000 
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acres of land for the 580 factories. The number of men employed 
in the factories and in the she pam of the beets will support a 
Pope of over 2,000,000 people. 
heartily favor that part Pe this bill authorizing the Govern- 
ment to negotiate treaties of reciprocity. Reciprocity is that 
poney which simply asks foreign countries to give us somethin. 
n exchange for the privilege of selling their tea, coffee, hides, an 
other products free in our market, by giving us lower duties upon 
some of our agricultural and manufactured p ucts. polic 
has been tried under the McKinley tariff and was found to wor 
to great advantage in our foreign trade. In flour alone, in less 
20 two b 8 trial of this policy, we increased our export trade 
4,000,000 barrels per year, 2,000,000 barrels of which went to the 
Latin-American countries. Our export trade with these countries 
in 1893, compared with 1890, increased $12,649,568, and we lost in 


trade, through the repeal of reciprocity by the Wilson bill, com- G 


paring 1895 with 1893, $10,944,528. 

The free traders threw aw ay in one year, by the passage of the 
Wilson bill, all we had gained under reciprocity in three years. 
I believe it is the duty of the Government to begin to look out- 
ward and to extend our foreign trade wherever possible, especi- 
ally with the Latin-American countries. ese countries lie to 
the south of us and are our natural markets if we would only 
make sufficient effort to secure them. They are rich in mineral 
and agricultural resources, are capable of sustaining a vast popu- 


XXX——16 


Law of 1883 Law 1890 Low oe 
Duty: Duty: 
_100. ... 100. per lb. Ib. 110. per Ib} o 1b. of Miu. 


RI Ist PERIOD [2 200 PERIOD} 3rd PERIOD 4th PERIODI i 
Sone State ee 
Í SHEEP | 221 
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lation, are new and just beginning to develop, and will need many 
of our agricultural and manufactured products. 

The exports to the Latin-American countries with which reci- 
procity treaties were in force were as follows during the years 
ending June 30, 1890, 1893, and 1895: 


Country. 1890. | 1893, | 1895. 
„ ento niodo oh SP ee gl $11,972, 214 1 5 Le $15, 135, 125 
CUI ts E r E P E L sabe 13, 084 084, 415 12, 533, 260 
Puerto Bio. ( dpa qat sep OE eh 2, 997, 538 24.816.057 1, 820. 208 
Santo Domingo 950, 217 1, 143, 479 1, S18, 919 
Salv red ß epee uS E dy 809,5; 1, 138, 430 1, 236, 505 
ꝙ1ꝙ66 111 eU RDUM rea 1,373,019 937, 859 907,320 
British W West Co 28.7 9, 006, 962 7,607,561 
o ( 2,106,345 | 2,000,675 | 1,684, 830 
—TT—V—T—TC—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—VT—T——— 552,021 411,695 615, 000 

6G cree iege rens nudabbnn cube cane 1,345,719 | 1,703,862 | 1,596,032 
42,860,823 | 55,519,891 | 44,574,863 


- $12, 619, 94 ue 
We can not dex: to eds a profitable market for our estes 
tured goods in Europe, but as this new continent develops and 
grows we can secure our just share of its trade if we make the 
effort to do so. Let the Government appoint energetic, business- 


Increase of exports of 1893 over 1890.. Se eA 
Decrease of exports of 1895 compared with 1893...........-------.-- 
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like officials to these countries, who will closely watch the inter- 
ests of our people and seek to extend our trade whenever and 
wherever possible. 

This bill seeks to build up our industries instead of destroying 
them, as did the Wilson bill, particularly regarding the vd in- 
dustry of this country. Through the injurious effects of that bill 
the number of our sheep has over nine millions from 
January 1, 1893, to Jarmary 1, 1896, as tho diagram on page 1056 
will show. 

Wool production of the world, 1860-95. 


REAR 


á c 
door . 30 | $3.87 i 190.009.000 
i. r g * „ 
1800 a 88,991,912 2.59 98, 407, 800 168, 000, 000 
31,724,219 2.17 R2, 130, 079 180,000, 000 
40, 853, 000 2.28 19, 364, 433 162, 000, 000 
31, 851,000 2.89 14, 085, 837 160,000, 000 
81, 679,800 2.80 5 150, 000, 000 
333, 002, 400 2. Fi 97,922, 158, 000,000 
33, 938, 200 2. 88,690,569 | 170,000,000 
83, 783, 600 2.79 94, 820, 652 181, 000, 000 
85,985,800 | — $2.00 | $93,608,318 | 192, 000,000 
35, 804, 200 LY | 80, 892, 683. 200, 000, 000 
35, 140, 500 2. 80, 603, 062 208, 250, 000 
88,123, 800 TT 79, 023, 984 211, 000, 000 
40, 765, 900 2. , 230, 537 232, 500, 000 
43,576, 809 2.89 104, 070, 759 240, 000, 000 
Soest) aj ua s 
50. on 099 2.387} 119,902,708 | 800, 000,000 
50,800, 2.14 107, 900, 650 308, 000, 000 
48,092» 1.91 443,807 | 302,000, 000 
sumi gol 89,872,839 | 285,000,000 
43, 544, 755 . 89, 279, 920 269, 000, 000 
ees) H| Sex mem 
43, 431, 136 28 108,307,447 | 285, 000, 000 
44, 988, 885 čs | 116,121,270 | 294, 000,000 
, 47,273, 553 2.66 |  125,909,204| 308,151,055 
45,048,017 18 $89, 186, 110 287, 105, 930 
42, 294, 004 1. 66, 824. 621 254, 290, 726 
38, 998, 783 1.10 65, 167, 785 |... -..--——--- 


Youcan 


Their value since 1893 has decreased over $60,000,000, Yc 
not destroy a great vex producing an annual wool clip val- 
witho 


ued at over $90,000,000, utinjuring other industries and af- 


fecting the ity of the country. 

"Those who bellove there is not money enough in circulation to 
do the business of the country should illing to vote for this 
bill, and retain here over a hundred million of dollars which is 
paid annually to fo: producersof sugar. They should be will- 
ing tovote for this bill and retain within our border over $90,000,- 
000 paid annually to foreign producers of wool and woolen " 
Mr. Chairman, this bill shoul V 
ness interests ust themselves 

le are anxious to have 


of the country can adj to it. The peo- 
t this bill provides. Pass it promptly, and I believe we 


exceeds greed 
Boon ual revival of ess, and soon will 
Boon see a grad M 3 prosperity 


(00 | pec 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. W. F. LOVE, 


OP MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 


On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age the industries of the United States. 


Mr. LOVE said: 

Mr. CHamuAxN: The tariff has been an issue with the American 
people for more than a century, and has been discussed in all of its 
phases by the most distinguished statesmen, profoundest thinkers, 
and ablest writers of the age; therefore, it is difficult for one to 
advance new ideas or contribute additional learning to this 
exhausted subject. 

But realizing the magnitude of the interest involved and its 
far-reaching and disastrous effect upon the American people, my 
duty to those whom I have the honor to represent demands that 
m voice and my vote should be used against this proposed legis- 

on. 

There are some provisions in this bill acceptable to me, but I 
have great objections to others, while against the bill as a whole 
I earnestly protest. What should hinder us from exercising our 
own judgment upon these provisions, singly and severally? Why 
should the friends of this bill piace us ina condition where we can 
not give to each item that is distinct and separate in itself a sep- 
arate and distinct consideration? We have not been allowed time 
to consider this important bill by sections. Not an amendment 


has been allowed except when offered by the Ways and Means 


Committee. How is it posu. for this House to vote intelligibly 
on a billof 163 , When only about 20 pages of it have had any 
consideration in Committee of the Whole? This bill is ex- 
ted to raise annually at least 8113, 000, 000 by an indirect tax on 


the people to protect trusts. There is no need for this reckless 
There is in the Treasury now $117,000,000 in excess of the amoun 


that is required for the gold reserve, and the amount is increasing 
each day. This amount, even at the rate of deficiencies for the 
last two years, would supply the deficiencies and run the Govern- 
ment for two years longer, with the ordinary revenues under the 
Wilson bill, and they would increase under a normal condition of 
affairs. There can be but one reason for this extraordinary pro- 
cedure. Itis not want of time. The only solitary reason is that 
this bill is of such character that if submitted in the ordinary, 
orderly e d to the members of this House, there is great fear on 
the part of those who have it in charge that it would fail in its 
gowns form, would be made less burdensome upon the people, and 
ess beneficial to special interests. This bill, we are informed by 
the minority of the Committee on Ways and Means, was framed 
nlmost entirely by the agents of the protected interests of our 
country,and many paragraphs of the bill are in the exact lan- 
guage of their petitions. 

pese den can prevent a fair discussion and perfection of 
this bill here, we will force you to discuss it before the people, 
T debate is not limited to the five- 


e. 
Mr. Chairman, iculture, manufacture, and commerce con- 
stitute the immaculate tripod upon which rests the fabric of 
American institutions, and their great interests should be united 
and i ble. All legislation is unwise which proposes to 
benefit one of these without looking to consequences which ud 
fall on the others. Now, let us apply the schedules of this bi 
respectively to these three fundamental sciences of our Govern- 
ment and see what would be the effect. 


AGRICULTURE. 


iculture is the oldest, the broadest, and most important of 
all the fields of human labor. It marked the dawn, distin- 
guished the progress, and is destined to crown the last stages of 
activity. In all ages and in every era of the world's history agri- 
culture has been “ip psd as the basis of national development 
and greatness and the nursery of civilization; therefore it is spe- 
cially entitled to the fostering care of all governments. It is 
alarming when we study the statistics and learn how agriculture 
is waning in this country. It challengesour dee concern. In 
1850 the assessed wealth of this country was $8,000,000,000, of 
which sum the farmers owned $5,000,000,000. In 1860 the wealth 
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jof the United States was $16,000,000,000, of which the farmers 

wned $12,000,000,000. In 1870 the wealth of this country was 

,000,000,000, of which the farmers owned $11,000,000,000. In 

| 880 the value of all property in the United States was $46,000,- 

„000. Ofthis, the farmers owned $7,000,000,000. In 1890 the en- 

tire wealth was $62,000,000,000, and the farmers had but $9,000,- 
000.000 


The census reports show great inequality between farm and 
factory labor, as is proven by the following tables: 


The census reports contain the following complete statement regarding 
eee, interests try 


ithe entire man: of the country; 
Entire % ITE dream qn eur RU enu REP U EL dade $0,524, 475, 305 
{Value of all manufactured products 2-54 9,370,107, 624 
p Ilaneous expenses a 22 ae 058 
‘Cost of 8, 158, 808, 33 
8, 072, 635, 670 
/// A aum EHE ERE dara RA Mi 1,297,471, 918 


This table shows a net profit of 20 per cent on the capital stock of all manu- 
facturing concerns for the year 1890. 


The census also gives a correspondence but not so complete a statement 
g agriculture: 
j umber of farms in the United States in 1890. 4,564,641 
umber of acres in 623, 218, 619 
‘Number of in average farm. j 137 
Pot ee gd —— —— Les . $15, 982, 267, 689 
prod sold, consumed on the farm, and on 
Da aise i ae ͤ v en Dre Pai US TAGES $2, 400,107,454 
Value of farm products per average farm $538 
The manufacturing interest, with a capital of six and one-half bil- 


quens made a net profit of $1,297,471,948, or 20 per cent on the 
‘investment, and paid labor over two billions of dollars, while ag- 
riculture, with nearly sixteen billions capital, earned a gross 
‘profit of $2,460,107,455, and is credited with paying nothing for 
abor. Now, if the gross proceeds of an average farm of 137 acres 
is $538, and five persons are allowed for each family, it will 
show a gross income annually for each person of $107.75, or an 
average per capita income of 29 cents per day out of which all 
‘expenses must be paid, including food and clothing. Now, as will 
be seen in a statement sent Senator MILLS, of Texas, which I will 
‘print, the gross income of the American factory operative is 
5347, or 95 cents per day, more than three times that of the farm 
laborer: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Washington, D. C., February 6, 1894. 
My DEAR Stn: In response to yours of January 18 and Jan 26, I have 
e honor to state that from the very best sources which I have bien able to 
nsult I estimate the average annual pedea in all manufacturing indus- 
: in the countries named by you to be as follows: 


Total value 
Country. of products. 


nited Kingdom................ 000,000 | 5,189,000 $790 $204 
2 (^ -- 000,000 | 4,443,000 545 175 
000,000 | 5,350, 000 545 155 

000,000 | 4,760,000 981 120 

000,000 | 8,090,000 409 150 

000,000 | 2,281,000 205 190 

000,000 | 1,167,000 904 120 

00, 000 953, 000 545 165 

000, 000 870, 000 433 150 

000,000 | 3,837, 000 1,880 BAT 


E 


2 ; 8, Fr. „ $175; 
pd, et aien pe tame ats aes A Pdl 
Th 


e the actual number of persons e ed and the total wages 
5 em, as shown by the census of 1880; 8 Britain they have 


am, very respectfully, 
xd E CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Commissioner. 


In the United States there are over 8,000,000 persons engaged in 
irr pA. witha capital investment of more than $13,000,000,000, 
which is constantly decreasing in value under the protective sys- 
tem, from which they receive no benefits, although they bear the 
greatest share of its burdens. The products of agriculture cn- 


stitute about 70 per cent of our exports; they largely pay the bal- 
ances in our foreign trade. Last year our farm products sold for 
$569,879,297. Of this amount $190,000,000 was on cotton. Now, 
if agriculture is such an important factor in our Government, is 
it not just and wise that that industry should be fostered and 


raised from its low depression? Will the farmer be benefited in 
the least by this measure? Certainly not. 

On the contrary,it is an insult to every producer of cotton, 
corn, wheat, and oats in the country. The protection you offer 
the farmer on his products is a farce, since the import of those 
articles is so infinitesimally small compared with the export. You 
have lauded the farmer in most eloquent terms as you have boast- 
fully told of his going through the pelting rain and drifting snow 
on election day to vote for protection. If this statement be true, 
what base ingratitude on your m to give them no share in the 
distribution of election favors that you have so lavishly been be- 
stowing upon many political manipulators. The only thing that 
has contributed to the farmers' advantage of recent years, beyond 
his own individual efforts and close economy, has been the low 
prices at which he could supply his needs. 

Now, by this measure you propose to remove even this advan- 
tage by increasing the price of the articles he must necessarily 
buy without enhancing in the least the price of farm commodities, 
How do you expect to establish a better home market for manu- 
factured goods—which is your pet theme—when the farmer, who 
is the best customer, is unable to buy even the necessaries of life 
atpresent prices? Under the present law nearly all agricultural 
implements, including cotton gins, bagging, and ties, salt, and 
other necessary articles on the farm are on the free list, which is 
about the only protection the farmer can receive. You now pro- 
pose to tax them an average of 45 per cent, which will be levied 
on the farmer'slabor; yet your pretended purpose is to protect 
American labor and industry. 

I would like to have some member of the Republican party 
point to a single section of this act that will give an increased price 
orenlarged market for the farmer's products to CR decani him for 
the increased cost of the necessaries of life. "This bill compels the 
farmer to sell in the cheapest market in the world and buy in the 
dearest. It is true that grain of all kind, vegetables, meats, and 
live stock are put on the dutiablelist, but we raise a large surplus 
of these articles which must find a market beyond the seas, and 
their market price is regulated here as well as abroad by their 
foreign value. : 

The McKinley Act placed a tariff of 15 cents per bushelon corn 
and 25 cents per buseel on wheat, both of them, like cotton, raised 
largely in excess of the home consumption. Did the import duty 
thenhelpthecornand wheat producer? No. Althoughtheproduc- 
tion of both corn and wheat decreased for several years after that 
tax went into effect, the price of corn declined from 40.6 cents per 
bushel in 1891 to 25.3 cents per bushelin 1895. Wheat declined 
from 83.9 cents per bushel in 1891 to 50.9 cents per bushel in 1895. 

The total agricultural exports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896, were $569,879,297. Of this amount, $504,758,012 consisted of 
the great staple articles of the West and South, which were forced 
into seeking a foreign market. This country can produce these 
articles cheaper than elsewhere in the world, and the United States 
therefore holds the home market as to farm 8 against all 
3 of the tariff. The Uni States exported 
for the year 1896 of corn and corn meal 101, 100, 375 bush- 
els, and imported, all told, 4,838 bushels, brought here principally 
for seed purpose; of tallow, exported 52,759,212 pounds, and 
imported 8,262,597 pounds; lard, exported 509,534,256 pounds, and 
imported 2,116 pounds; beef, exported 360,674,917 pounds, im- 

rted 598,608 pounds; oats, exported 13,012,590 bushels, and 
imported 47,506 bushels. Of bacon and ham we exported 435,- 
352,187 pounds and 129,036,351 pounds, respectively; imported of 
both, 275,503 pounds. Of mutton, exports, 422,950 pounds; im- 
ports, 158,068 pounds. Of pork, 70,243,029 pounds; imports, 29,847 
pounds, The duty paid last year on imported wheat was $432; 
corn, $784; corn meal, $10.26; oats, $272: flour, $313. The whole 
duty that would be collected on the importation of these farm 
products will not amount to over $25,000. 

You can not delude the farmer with the hope that by this pro- 
posed law you can give him a better market at home for his cot- 
ton, wheat, and other propucts, for year by year we see a great and 
increasing surplus of our products going abroad for a market, and 
there are millions of acres of land yet to be brought into cultiva- 
tion that must find an outlet in the markets of the world. The 
manufacturers themselves must find consumers for their products 
in foreign markets, for our industries have a capacity to spronon 
twice as much as the American people can consume. e have, 
in fact, risen to be the producing nation of the earth. 

Recent statistics show that we are producing 37 per cent of the 
steel production of the whole world, 32 P cent of the pig iron, 
27 per cent of the iron ore, 30 per cent of the coal, 80 per cent of 
raw cotton, 12 per cent of wool, 18 per cent of the wheat, and 87 

cent of corn, which, on the average, shows that we are pro- 
ucing more than 40 per cent of the staple products of the earth, 
while we have only 4 per cent of the population, which is self- 
evident that we can not continue in our pr unless the mar- 
kets of the world are open to purchase the products of our toil, 
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The farmer does not ask for any special favors or privileges, but 
only demands that the Government be administered for the gen- 
eral welfare of all classes without discrimination. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Do our manufactories need further and increased protection; 
andif so,how much? On this point we have had many general 
statements, but little precise information. 

There are 20 per cent of the working population and about 8 per 
cent of the total population engaged in manufacturing pursuits. 
Now, suppose the increased duties proposed by this bill would give 
them an increase of profit and wages. Should it be done at the 
py of the remaining 92 per cent of our population? 

tis often asserted on the floor that our manufacturing indus- 
iries have suffered greatly by the enactment of the Wilson law. 
Now, let us investigate the official statistics. The volume of for- 
eign goods imported into the United States during the last fiscal 
year was $100,000,000 less than was imported during the last fiscal 
rear under the McKinley law, which proves that the foreigner is 
ess in the home market than ever before. The statistics show 
that the productions of iron ore under the Wilson bill are 40 per 
cent greater than they were under the McKinley bill, pig iron 25 
per cent greater, iron furnaces in blast 25 per cent greater, while 
our exports of iron and steel increased 20 per cent under the Wil- 
son bill, and our consumption of iron ore has increased 45 per cent. 

It was predicted that the reduction in tariff on iron ore under 
the Wilson bill from 75 to 40 per cent would cause large importa- 
tions, but the figures show to the contrary, for in 1895 the exports 
of iron and steel were $35,062,838, the largest ever before. The 
"Treasurer's report shows that in 1893, under the McKinley law, we 
imported $18,735,728 more than we exported, while in 1895, under 
the Wilsonlaw, ourexportsexceeded our imports seventy-five mil- 
lions and in 1896 over one hundred millions, and during the last 
eight months our exports have exceeded our imports more than 
three hundred millions. > 

Our importations from foreign countries have fallen off, as com- 
pared with the McKinley bill, very materially, Since the passage 
of the Wilson bill our exports of cotton goods have increased 
more than 50 per cent, making a total of $16,000,000, higher than 
ever reached before. From 1891, the first year the McKinley law 
went into operation, to 1896, thelast year of the Wilson Act, our 


domestic rts of manufactures increased largely, as you will 
observe by the following table: 

Domestic exports, 1892 . -. $158,510, 987 

Domestic exports, 1896 . — 228,011, 178 

A net increase of from 15.61 to 26.48 per cent. 
Some of the principal increases follow: 
1892. | 1890. 

oa 130 „178. 775 

935, 086 1, 840, 269 

2,434, 193 5, 679, 066 

1,333, 655 3, 858, 046 

28, 909, 614 41,160, 877 

13, 278, 847 20, 242, 750 

Chemicals and drugs........... ---| 6,545,354 9,063, 058 

Copper, and manufactures of.. -.| 4,614,597 19, 720, 104 

Breadstufffs — 128.121.633] 141,356, 923 

Cotton manufactures --| 19,604, 857 16, 837, 396 

CC T. 868,374 1,002, 225 

Paper, and manufactures of ... 1,299, 169 2,713, 875 

iea Eia and manufactures of. 25, 220, 472 28, 951, 723 

Wood, and manufactures of . 26, 270, 040 31, 947, 108 

Wool, and manufactures of .... 619, 198 913, 609 


Total imports and exports of manufactured goods. 


$151, 102, 376 
188, 927, 315 


228, 571, 178 


It will be seen from these tables that the amount of goods manu- 
factured and sold abroad has increased and the importations de- 
creased, Now, then, in the face of these facts, how can anyone 
contend that the present condition of the country is due to the 
passage of the Wilson bill or foreign competition? To show how 
unequal the tariff burdens are resting upon the country, aS 
ihe and North to prosper at the expense of the South an 
West,I will print in myremarks a statement prepared with great 


care by the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. MOLAURIN, in- 
cluding his comments on the same. 


During the early months of 1895 the Atlanta Constitution, another leading 
Southern journal. succeeded in collecting data from the auditors and com: 
trollers of forty-three States and Territories regarding the increase and de- 


crease of qose valuation therein for the years 1898 and 1804. The follow- 
ing table ís a summary of the facts gathered: 

State or Territory. 1893. 1894, Increase. | Decrease. 
Abl 800, 172. 50 8243. 171.677 913 
Arizona ..... 2 25, 468, 153 27, 061, 974 200 
Arkansas.. 173, 526, 484 171, 9:5, 480 OOL 
California .. 1, 216, 709,000 | 1,205,918, 000 000 
Colo: 122,417 208, 905, 279 188 
Florida.. 102, 905, 406 104, 246, 969 
Georg 452, 644, 907 E 
Idaho.. 33, 000, 000 , 000. 

Minois 847,191,516 
Indiana 1,302, 004, 689 | 1,275, 4: 
S 565, 857, 799 556, 41 
Kansas ...... 356, 621, 818 837.501, 
Kentucky ... 706, 799, 076 
250, 045, 503 
Marylan 524,050, 241 529, 138, 
Maine 270.812. 782 212.819. 
Massachusetts 2,791,582, 144 | 2, 815, 883, G21 
Minnesota... 642, 905, 651 50. 
Mississippi 160, 949, 527 159, 
fissonri. 994, 589, 787 999, 
Montana. 127, 548,175 118, 
Nebraska 194, 733, 124 183, 
Nevada...... 28, 178, 000 23. 
New Hampshire 214, 810,342 209, 
New Jersey ...... 168, 205, 274 774. 
New Mexico , 690, 41, 
New York..... , 058, 4,273, 
North Carolina 281, 717, 727 
Oklahoma 15, 029, 927 
Ohio ......... 1, 752, 990, 990 
Oregon .......- 168, O88, 995 . 
Pennsylvania 3,115, 320,549 | 3,162, 114,251 
South Carolina 170, 242, 261 
South Dakota 136, 062, 40 
Tennessee ... 338, 131, 726 
Texas...... 885, 175, 395 
3 117, 505, 375 
Vermont ...... 176,051, 365 
Virginia ....... , 945, 118 
Washin 285, O84, 246 
West V. 222,218, 151 
3 654, 000, 000 
Wyoming 82, 356, 801 


The official record of the value of property returned for taxation in 1808 
and 1891: Five hundred millions missing from the South and the West. 

This table is given to prove that whatever financial disasters may overtake 
the balance of the country, New England and its allies remain undisturbed 
and continue their work of accumulation. 


NEW ENGLAND AND ITS ALLIES. 


Out of these 43 States and Territories only 12 show an increase of property 
valuation, while the remaining 31 show almost uniform decreases. 

The total increase for the 12 States is $337,800,753. 

Of this amount $235,883,482 comes from New York alone. Seventy per cent, 
it is seen, comes from New York, and 70 n cent of the balance comes from 
a and Pennsylvania. The total increase in the remaining 9 States 


is $31,522, 

The 31 States and Territories show a falling off. This decrease in property 
valuation amounts to the enormous sum of 85.185.705. It is widespread. here 
being no such radical decrease as New York shows in opposition. New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont show a decrease, but taken asa whole the entire New 
England and Middle Atlantic States show a net increase in property valua- 
tion for taxation of $312.110,555. Only 2 of the Western and Middle States 
show an increase, and the net decrease from that vast territory foots up 
1 In the 12 Southern States given, 4, North and South Carolina, 

orida, and Louisiana, show a small increase. Iam ata loss to account for 
such an increase, unless it be from thesame cause as in South Carolina, where 
a reassessment of railroad and bank propertie was effected which materially 
increases the taxable valuation of the State. 

But with this increase the net loss for that section is $90,284,580. Bear in 
mind that the year 1894 is compared with the panic year of 1593. These fig- 
ures are startling. It is a story of stupendous losses the people have sus- 
tained and of the extraord gains that have been made by the money and 
manufacturing centers of the East at the expense of the other sections. 

It is a story of 6 and disaster on the one hand and increas- 
ing power and wealth on the other. As I understand it, this immense sum 
refers to the loss in Roper values usually listed for taxation. 1t does not 
refer to or include the depreciation of the products of labor, the depression 
in business and its losses, or the enforced idleness or waste of labor efforts. 
Such losses can not be approximated, much less be given in detail. 

Such a statement as ought to reveal quite clearly that a vast differ- 
ence IC conditions and degrees of prosperity exists among the people of this 
country. 

In order to sustain my contention that the East has been piling up vast 
accumulations of wealth. while the great producing sections of the nation 
can barely hold their own, I will give 8 between the census of 
1880 and the census of 1890. If the figures which [ have just given surprise 
the 1 from Maine, those which Iam about to give will be utterly 
startling. In fact, to analyze them carefully is to discover the most mon- 
strous system of 8 Mee op ied of this or any other country. It is 
88 convince any right- ded man that this system must be chee. 
and t at once, if we would preserve our free institutions or national 


integrity. 

I BRUT quote to some extent from a synopsis of the census bulletins by Mr. 
8. S. King, found in his book entitled Bondholdersand Bread Winners. {wili 
begin with the States of Indiana, Ilinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina. These 9 great States are thoso 


New Hampshire, Vermon 
Jersey, and 8 


States. 

States, with butone- 
more people, gained in wealth five times as much as the producing States. 
The producing States cep 22 per cent in people and 20 per cent in wealth, 
while the manufact g States gained 20 per cent in people and 40 per cent 


in wealth. : 

Again, let us compare these 9 producing States with the single State of 
usetts. As I stated before, these 9 States contain ,040 square 
8 These 9 States contain 


asm 


an valuation of $2,7 
Massachusetts was $1,584,/56,802. The re 
held to Massachusetts S apium i land, labor, and capital was: Land, 58 
labor, 7 to 1, and capital, 2 to I. 
much land, M NEUEN labor, and 


such is not the case. While these 9 produ States increased in wealth 
during the ten years between 1880 and 1890 441,794, the little State of 
Massachusetts increased in wealth $569,377,8%. This one little vue pres d 
Btate e — mage nearly -— — gern of aoe more ps these 

great producing States. Striking as these resare, they surpassed 
as the ODE n is continued. To these 9 great 88 States I Will 
add Florida, Kentucky, and Kansas, and compare these 12 States with the 


State of Pennsylvania. . 

These 12 States contain 667,100 square miles. Pennsylvania has but 45,215. 
In 1880 these 12 States contained 16,323.441 pe Pennsylvania Dr dece e. 
The assessed valuation of these 12 States in 1880 was $3,335,313,121, that of 
Pennsylvania $1,083.459,016. The gain of these 12 States in wealth in ten aee 
was was 


184,160, while the n of Pennsylvania for the same peri 


$909,382.016. With fourteen es as much land, four times as much labor, 
and twice as much capital, these 12 t States were led by the single State 
of Pe lvania more than $12,000, 


unsy . 

To these 12 States I willadd Tenn vir . ia, making 
15 States, and com them with New Vork These 15 States have an area 
les; New York has but 49,170. 


was $2,651,910, The gain of these 15 States in wealth during the ten years 
named was $1,117, ; that of New York was $i, 932. 
With on teenth as much land, one-fourth as many people, and but two- 


I will make but one more comparison. To the 15 States named I will add 
Missouri, Arkansas, South Caro! Jand, Delaware, and the great State 
of Ohio, making 21 States in all. Here is an empire in extent and in the 
diversity of its propona The resources of this vast territory are almost 
beyond comprehension, while the industry and intelligence of its people are 


unsu ; 

These 21 Sta with the 9States 
first mentioned, t and 
Pennsylvania added. tof 


the 9 States 168,060 square miles. In 1880 the tion of the 21 States was 
28. 922, while that of the 9 States was 14, 7 

e valuation of tne 21 States in 1880 was $0,839,554,028; that of 
the 9 States was $7,559,928,915. The 21 States ed in wealth du 


$1.559,928.9 
a named $1,698,195,657. The 9 States during that period gained $3,054,- 
722. These 9 States gained nearly twice as much as the 21 States in the 
face of all this disadvantage. Surely this showing makes good the declara- 
tion of the poet: 
The seed 22 sow, another reaps; 
The wealth ye find, another keeps.“ 


A use. 
fone the Capital invested inthe manufacturing industries increased 12] 
r cent from 1580 to 1890, while during that samo period farm values shrunk 
m 80 per cent of the total wealth of the country to 20 per cent of the same. 


We are bea tar to adopt the system of protection on general 
principles. d what would be the consequence of the universal 
application of such a general principle but that nations would 
abstain entirely from intercourse with one another? In this en- 
lightened age of the world nations will supply themselves from 
the best sources, and the true policy of all producers, whether of 
raw material or of manufactured articles, is not vainly to endeavor 
to keep other venders out of the market, but to outstrip them in 
it by the quality and cheapness of their article. It is not in the 
nature of commerce to enrich one party at the expense of the other. 
In this day of knowledge and progress there can be no commerce 
Rire: nations but that which shall benefit all who are parties 
o it. 

A distinguished writer, discussing this subject, said he objected 
Ito all attempts to frustrate the benevolent intentions of Provi- 
dence, which given to various countries various wants in orđer 
to bring them together. Commerce, to continue undisturbed and 
secure, must be, as it was intended to be, a source of reciprocal 
amity between nations and an interchange of productions to pro- 
mote the ind , the wealth, and the happiness of mankind.” 

The doctrine of 5 sought to be indoctrinated by this 
measure, and which proved to be disas trous in the McKinley law, 
asageneral doctrine would be 8 


Suppose all nations 
were to adopt it, they would = 


prosperous, then, according to 
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the arguments of gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, 
just in proportion in which they abolished intercourse with one 
another. tection and encouragement are, doubtless, some- 
times wise and beneficial if kept within proper limits, but when 
carried to the point of prohibition become an absurdity. 

DINGLEY BILL AN INCREASE OVER M'KINLEY BILL. 

In 49 out of 82 items in Schedule A there is an increase over 
those of the McKinley law, and in every one of the other items, 
almost withont exception, the rateis much higher than under 
the Wilson bill. 

Twelve out of the 14 schedules show an increase over the Mo- 
Kinley law. The rate of duty under the McKinley law averaged 
49.58 per cent, the rate of duty under the Wilson law averaged 
39.94 per cent, and the rate of duty under the proposed bill ds 
57.03 per cent, or 8 per cent higher than the rate fixed by the 
McKinley law, which was condemned by the American people. 

The consumer, in order to protect the home market, will be re- 
quired to pay 82 per cent on paints, 58 per cent on nails, 93 to 120 
per cent on glass, 133 per cent on table cutlery, 129 to 195 per 
cent . 80 to 170 per cent on ready-made clothing, 
178 to per cent on worsted knit goods, 170 to 200 cent on 
dress goods of certain textures, 38 per cent on muslin, 110 per 
cent on hats, 100 per cent on woolen goods, 200 per cent on floor 
matting, and 110 per cent on blankets. On all these articles the 
finer the goods the lower the duty. 

SUGAR SCHEDULE. 1 

One of the most unjust schedules proposed in this bill is the dif- 
ferentialonrefined sugar, or the difference between raw and refined 
sugar, which is specially to the interests of the sugar trusts. The 
duty on raw sugar has been increased three-fourths of a cent per 
pound, from nine-tenths to 1.63 cents, while the duty on reflned 
sugar is 1.874 cents per pound. The differential duty proposed is 
twice the amount allowed under the existing law, or 36} cents per 100 
pounds. In the last ten years of its existence the sugar trust has 
taken from the people $97,000,000 in the way of excessive profits. I 
will here quote the following extracts from the recent remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN 
pertaining to this subject, which, no doubt, will be read wi 
much interest: 

TAKING CARE OF THE SUGAR TRUST. 


Mr. Chairman, not only have the gentlemen increased this burden of tax- 
ation, but in doing so they have taken good care of the corporations and 
ts which now control the sugar market. Notwithstanding the fact that 


sugar manufacturing can be done in this country as cheeply 05 anywhere in 
the world, notwi vu its manufacture isin the hands of the most gi- 
tic trust o d in this or any other country, they give such a m 


the trust in the way of difference between the tax p. on raw and on 
refined sugar that they not cole . perie its existence and power but con- 
tinue its Let power Pr tsand dends. Inthe presence of these gentlemen 
who framed this it was demonstrated by witnesses who came before the 
M eie Means Committee at the hearings— 

First, that a gigantic trust existed in this country to control manufactures, 
€— rices, and increase their profits. 

y, that the two wings of this trust—the eastern and western—have 
entered into an 3 by which they farm ont and appropriate the ter- 
ritory of this great Government and these 72,000,000 peovle among themselves, 
each ngrong to supply certain portions of the territory and not to inyade 
the other's territory nor, within the other's territory, cut prices. 

Toran that in order to carry out this scheme and insure its perpetuity 
and profits, the American Sugar Refining Company controls absolutely the 
price of refined sugar every day. Its operations were made successful by 
entering into contract with those by whom the sugar is sold that they woul 
not sell the sugar thus purchased below the price fixed YA refiners. A 
contract to this effect has to be signed. The profits paid to the grocer who 
handled the sugar came by way of a commission of three-eighths of a cent a 
pound paid back to the grocer if he was able to certify that he had sold 
acco: g to the trust pce and direction. If he is unable to make this cer- 
tificate, he gets no profit. He was, therefore, unable to cut the price of sugar 
under any circumstances. If he had a faithful and heavy customer with 
whom he would gladly divide his commission, the ironbound obligation with 
the trust prevented hiss from doiag so and cut him off from all profit if he 


Sir, the hearings show that the sugar schedule of this bill was framed in 
New York and furnished to the committee. 

Sir, that was the condition when the hearings were on; that is the condi- 
tion to-day. Leaving the one-eighth difference between raw and refined 
sugar as contained tn the present law, the committee, at the behest of some- 

y, has fixed the differential rate between raw and refined sugar at 35 to 
40 cents per 100 pounds, all of which goes to increase the price of sugar and 
to sustain the most colossal trust of modern times. How much more is ob- 
tained by controlling absolutely the sugar market for 72,000,000 people I do 
not undertake tosay. [Applause on the Democratic side.] What excuse is 
there for this? The trust came before the committee and made its demands, 
Its demands were heeded. That will not be denied by any man who has read 
these hearings. Now. Lask you whether there is any trust on this earth that 
is bi r than the 72,000,000 of our American people if their representatives 
dotheir duty? [Applauseon the Democratic side.] 


During the discussion of this measurethe Democrats and Popu- 
lists have repeatedly attempted to incorporate an amendment that 
would deprive trusts of the benefit of protective features of this 
bill, but in every instance it has been vigorously resisted and 
defeated by the Republicans. That party owes too much to the 
ORA legislate against them—on the contrary, they are fondly 

In the Fifty-first Congress some of the leading Republicans, 
as will be seen by the following extracts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, believed that the duty then collected on imported sugar, 


amounting to $55,975,984.52, or nearly $1 per capita, was a bur- 
densome tax: 

Mi William ^ — 
. [Ways and Means report, by — Roky ir Congress, first 


The committee recommend up to and including No. 16 Dutch standard in 
color and molasses be placed on the free list. * 


tariff, from 1846 to 1861, the tonnage of our shipping engaged in 
foreign trade increased almost 300 cent, and Hon 1961 to 1893, 
under tariff laws, we have less t a million tons engaged in 
foreign trade, showing a loss of two-thirds of 56 
I need not say that the navigation of the country is essential to its 
honor and its defense. Yet, instead of benefits for it in 
this hour of its depression, we threaten, by this measure, to lay 
upon it new and heavy burdens, : 
DEMOCRATS CHARGED WITH DEFICITS IN THE TREASURY. 

The Democratic Administration is charged with the deficit in 

the Treasury. There never was any deficit under President Cleve- 


land's first Administration.. Onthe contrary, a large surplus was 
created. — . Harrison after 
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the passage of the McKinley bill, as the following table will show: 


Table showing the receipts, expenditures, and deficiencies during months 
i D 
D President Harrisons Administration, and during a od when the 


Deficiencies. 


i 


=] i 


u Á"—— Soe 891,347.00 

Insupport of this report Mr. McKinley spoke as follows: [ 29 tee A33. 46 A m M oe xn 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what have we eae by this? We pay anm- | May. 1591 ........ 27,230, 305.94 | 27,690,325. 65. 401, 020.71 

all 000.000 upon the sugar we import. gentlemen on the other side 23,448, 562.21 | 30,656,810. 52 2, 202, 248. 31 

htly that this is a revenue duty. It is a revenue duty. It is a Demo- 37,046,515. 13 | 30,424, 727. 67 2,718, 211, 94 

cratic duty. Being a Democratic revenue du rt A rp of itis paid by 30, 383, 478.60 | 34,175,350. 10 8,791, 871.50 

the Amoricat consumer. Last year we out of our pockets to 26, 971, 224.04 | 30,059,631. 97 3, 088, 407. 93 

tect whom? To protect the men in United States who were produc- 23, 223,588.45 | 81,732,790. 80 8, 504, 305. 44 

just one-eighth of the amount of our on o OW, we " 94,314,231. 25 | 37,219,407. 04 2, 995, 075. 79 

that and it will cost us to pay the bounty just $7,000,000 every twelve 31, 836,138.21 | 31,881,250. 18 45,111.97 

months, w: the same p: ion at very much to the | November, 1892... 28, 739, 895. 38 | 29, 640,778. 28 910, 882. 90 

er. So we save $48,000,000 ev: ear, and leave them in the ts ber, — 83, 066,963.60 | 83, 459,999. 58 608, 964. 02 

of the people. [Applause on the Repu side. January, 1803 35,003, 062.31 | 38,251, 42. 18 8, 348, 399. 87 

„ we American peo vast sum of $48,000,000 of | February, s 29, 608, 142. 23 | 30,806, 273. 00 1,168,130. 77 
taxes, they can put up every twelve mon houses $1,000 

N 1. — 8 
Mr. DINGLEY's remarks on the same subject were as follows: Congress under President Har- 


a during the first 
rison an increase of annual charges upon the Government 
of more than fifty millions. They depleted the Treasury, and 
when they saw deficiencies staring them in the face, they ordered 
the preparation of plates upon which to print bonds. The deficit re- 
in President McKinley's m of $69,803,260 on June 30, 
1894, was incurred while his tariff was in force. The reve- 
nues from the Wilson law, under normal conditions, would be 
ample to run the Government, economically administered. The 
appropriations of the last Congress were increased fifty millions. 
e great panic which began in 1893 greatly reduced the revenues 
of the Government. 
The receipts now, however, under this law, are increasing daily, 
as the following table will show, and no doubt would be ample 
for all necessary purposes: 


The greatest relief will be found by the transfer to the free list of sugar 
upto and including No. 16 and ae ping areis dtm eerie d oer pnr 
become as necessary articles of food as flour, and seven ths of our con- 
the di e ee doses ig id the jt Schiele io tho — 

uty a en o: people 
ot tho tariff, d becam hich of 
not ont imported but domestic sugar to the consumer to that extent. The 


275,000, 
of this country, equivalent to the duty of 2 cents 
ANE gr Uo —— ADE CERE K a tax 
about $63,500,000, or $1 per head, on the of this country. * * * The 
transfer of sugar and molasses to the free will afford conspicuous relief 
to the people of this country. 

The following were the remarks of Mr. PAYNE of New York: 


. rted sugar and molasses to the amount of 
2,700, ~ 607 ids, on which, uding molasses, we paid duties amounting 


to . 
Bs in this instance the tariff wasa tax and was added tothe price which 
There mistake 


competition that comes from Germany and 
all q rs of the earth, I have no doubt that when law 
qv man cnt Pak BE Mees ae 2 cents a pound less than 


Thesegentlemen, whoare theacknowledgedleaders on protective 
tariff, said that the duty then imposed on was a ensome 
tax, and to transfer and molasses to the free list would give 
conspicuous relief to the ple. Now, with increased rates of 
duty, they pr to put these articles back on the dutiable list. 
Will not that be imposing a conspicuous burden on the people? 
And if to take off the tax was to cheapen suas Bedale per pound, 
to put it back now would certainly increase the price 2 cents per 
pound or more. 

TARIFF NOT THE CAUSE OF DEPRESSION. 

Neither high nor low tariff are altogether ible for the 
existing depression. For the last few years, at least, in Euro 
as well as America, industrial conditions have been similar. 
Germany and Russia, where protective duties are highest, and in 
Retale England the vast majority of the population are in dis- 
tress and despair, which is conclusive evidence that the same eause 
operates everywhere to produce the same effect, namely, a money 
famine. This causes a shrinkage in the value of forms of 
8 and a corresponding increase in the value of money. 

constituents need more money with which to buy goods before 
they are forced to pay higher prices for them. If any proposition 
in economics is unassailable, it is that the quantity of money in 
circulation determines the price of commodities, supply and de- 
mand being normal. Increase the volume of money in circulation, 
and prices rise; diminish it, and they fall. 
COMMERCE. 

In 1861 CAD: v. T Uu E oer, UU 

while to-day they carry about 12 per cent, Under the Walker 
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Asphaltum Mines of the Uncompahgre Reservation—Shall 
We Depart from a General Policy? 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 


OF COLORADO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 23, 1897. 1 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
Union, and having under consideration the Indian appropriation bill— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CHaIn AN: There is a phase of this question which appar- 
ently looks to the financial interest of the nation, and yet beyond 
ihe surface there is a far r interest involved, one that may 
affect the policy of the nation as to the development of its mineral 
resources. ‘The leasing of the asphaltum mines in the Uncom- 
pahgre Reservation might produce a little revenue to the Govern- 
ment, but it would establish a precedent Sey opposed to 
the general mining laws, which have produced such marvelous 
results in the addition of wealth to the nation. ‘ 

I do not know whether there is a company or an individual after 
these asphaltum or gilsonite 8 and I do not care. 1 
have never talked with any of the parties; I have never known 
any of the parties. The Representative who is influenced in be- 
halt of a corporation that might acquire some of these mines by 
the opening of the reservation sug to be ashamed of his vote, 
and is unworthy of the position he holds. It is sufficient for me to 
know that the proposed amendment to lease these gilsonite mines 
is an encroachment upon the mining laws under which 
all the Rocky Mountain States have been developed. It is there- 
fore grounds of public policy that we oppose this amendment. 

The Uncompahgre tion in Utah was set aside by Execu- 
tive proclamation on J uat 5, 1882, as a temporary restin 
place for the Uncompahgre Ute Indians until agricultural an 

ing lands were allotted to them in severalty. These Indians 
Ead sold their lands in Colorado for the sum of $1,750,000, and the 
Treasury now holds that sum in trust for their benefit, payin 
them annually interest upon the same. Each Indian is allowe 
to select 160 acres of agricultural land and a like amount of graz- 
ing land npon paying to the Government $1.25 per acre out of said 
trust fund. e act of June 15, 1880, which recites the treaty 
with these Indians, provides for the appointment of commissioners 
to make allotment of lands in sev to them. 

On August 15, 1894, another act of ot, xw authorized the ap- 
pointment of another commissioner to allot lands in severalty to 
these Indians, and further provided that the remainder of the land 
in the Uncompahgre Reservation should immediately after the 
allotment be open to entry under the mineral and homestead laws 
of the United States. Notwithstanding the fact that it has been 
the duty of the Government ever since the treaty to allot lands to 
these Indians, not one acre of land has yet been allotted. 

It is conceded by all that only 10,000 acres out of the 2,000,000 
acres contained in the reservation are fit for agricultural pur- 
poses, when there are 956 Uncompahgre Ute Indians, composing 
about 200 families. The agricultural land in this reservation is 
not worth $1.95 per acre, and for that reason the Indians do not 
select it. Thus by proclamation of the President 2,000,000 acres 
of land have been withdrawn for fifteen from mineral en- 


2,000,000 acres and prohibit a white man from setting foot thereon. 
When it strikes home, everyone can see the injustice of it. If it 
is not right as to each one of your States, how can it be as to a 
new State, whose future is dependent upon the uncovering of its 
mineral wealth? 

Mr. Chairman, we people of the West feel deeply interested in 
ihis matter, because we see that the proposition to lease or sell 
asphaltum mines in this reservation is an encroachment on what 
we have thought were our rights, an encroachment upon what we 
have thought was the policy firmly established by this Govern- 
ment as to its mineral lands. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, is it right that Utah should have 2,000,000 

es set aside from public entry, while we in Colorado have the 
ight to explore our lands, to locate under the general laws 
lore mines, or any other mines that may exist in its borders? 
e United States years ago established the present policy as to 


its mineral lands. The enormous development of the minin 

States has demonstrated the wisdom of that policy. You mas 

stick to that policy in dealing with the lands of each State, if you 
want to be fair to all the States, When you indorse the position 
that the President can withdraw from publie entry 2,000,000 
acres of land in Utah which is not suited for the purpose au- 
therizing such withdrawal, and after the existence of the wrong 
forfifteen years, have it restored to the public domain under a 
law providing for a system of leases or sales of its mineral lands 

you are working a wrong not only to one State, but to a good 


many States. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 22d of February last President Cleve- 
land set aside 21,000,000 acres of land, so that the miner can not 
go thereon to explore, the homesteader can not go thereon to lo- 
cate his homestead. Twenty-one million acres of land, by one 
stroke of his pen, withdrawn from sale and settlement. her 
large quantities of land in the West have been set aside by the 
ien proclamations of Presidents. What does it mean, Mr. 


It means that if this policy of making the miner pay a royalty 
for wórking these asphaltum mines prevails, you will have the 
same policy pursued as to gold, silver, copper, and lead mines 
which may be found on all these reservations that have been set 
aside by Executive orders. It means, Mr. Chairman, the dwarf- 
ing of the development of allthe Western States. It means that 
the President may withdraw from settlement, from prospecting, 
from development, other large quantities of land covering the 
greater part of the territory in our respective States. It means, 
if carried to its logical result, that the ndustries of the Western 
States shall be made, by a system of royalties, to pay an undue 
proportion of the expenses of the Government. I submit, gentle- 
men, it is not right. If such a quantity of land were set aside in 
your districts, ae would be raising heaven and earth to have it 
restored to publi T 

But, Mr. irman, I want to examine some of the arguments 
made on the other side, outside of the question of the general polic 
of the Government. I want to see if those arguments are sound. 
I want to see whether the declarations as to the richness of these 
mines can be established. 

Any man who understands mining, any man who understands 
how risky and often disappointing it is, must know that it is ab- 
solutely absurd to talk in the manner that some gentlemen have 
talked concerning the richness of these asphaltum mines. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] stated here yesterday that the profits which would accrue to 
the individuals locating upon these lands by reason of opening the 
same to public entry would be $230,000,000. Upon what did he 
predicate that statement? He took the report made by an officer 
of the Geological Survey. I have examined that report. Ihave 
been to the Bureau to find upon what facts it was made, and I 
have found that it was merely an estimate. They told me that 
they did not sink a single shaft, they did not bore a single hole, 
for the purpose of determining the extent of these deposits. 

One man was sent out there, and he made a general examination. 
He saw the N just as we see outcroppings of most gold 
and silver mines. you did not have surface indications, you 
would not likely find any mine in the world. Digging a hole in 
the ground 5 of the place where you dig it would be of 
no value in the overy of mines. You have surface indications 
as to an asphaltum vein, just as you have surface indications of a 
gold lode or a silver lode. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. SHAFROTH] has expired. 

Mr. KING. Lask unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman be extended ten minutes, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFR . Now, Mr. Chairman, what do we find? 

Mr. LACEY. I will ask the gentleman to yield to me for a 
moment, so that I can offer a substitute. I should like to hear the 
remarks of the gentleman on this substitute, and to give him an 
opportunity to know what the proposition is. 3 

Ir. SHAFROTH. Ishall be glad to do that. 

Mr.LACEY. Ioffer the following substitute for the motion 
already made. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee of the Whole recommend that the House nonconcur in the 
Senate amendment, and the conference committee is instructed to insist 
upon a provision for leasing the ite mineral lands with such limitations 
and restrictions as will prevent the control of the said by combina- 
Dons pi eng Eind; mach lenses To pb ⁵— among wd ‘or limited 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Limited “periods,” I think, would be better 
than ‘‘terms.” 

.Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I will come to that proposi- 
tion in a few minutes. I want to take up the question of the 
value of these utum mines at the nttime. Iclaim, Mr. 
Chairman, that the report made by Mr. Eldridge, of the Geological 
Survey,is a general report, made from only a casual examination, 
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An officer of the Department told me this morning that it was not 
made in their regular work. Mr. Cleveland refused to sign a cer- 
tain proclamation opening these lands to entry under the act of 
August 15, 1894, on the ground that the Government should re- 
ceive a revenue frotn these mines, and he wanted a report upon 
the same. Secretary Smith thereupon requested that some one be 
sent immediately to make an examination, and Mr. Eldridge*was 
appointed for that purpose. I therefore submit that this report, 
which involves an estimate made under these circumstances, 
where the employee knows that the person who appoints him has 
a certain theory concerning the matter, can not be a safe report. 

I do not care how honest the man was, his mind must havo been 
influenced by the positionthe President had taken. In examining 
this matter, I find that this report goes upon the theory that these 
veins are of certain widths and extend 1,000 feet in depth. Now, 
how does he know that? Nobody has ever dug down there. No 
one has ever determined how deep they are. He has not sunk a 
shaft even 10 feet in depth on any of them. How does he know 
the character of the asphalt at the various depths? We know in 
gold and silver mining that at a certain level you will .get one 
Krado of ore, and at certain other depths you will get ores of 

ifferent grades. The resultin asphaltnm mining must be the 
same. If it is rich on top, it may be that it is poorer as it descends. 
The report estimates that the mines will produce 23,000,000 tons 
of asphaltum, and that it will all be of marketable value. 

We know that in fissure veins the deposits often pinch ont, and 
there is no reason to believe that these deposits are an exception. 
It seems to me that he would be an u e person who would be 
willing to predict that these estimates would be borne out, and 
anyone who would so predict would be a very unsafe adviser. 

Mr. Chairman, we find that these deposits have been discovered 
for about ten years. I had a little practical experience concern- 
ing asphalt found in the western part of Colorado. I had the 
ood fortune at one time to be the city attorney of the city of 
enver. We wanted to Jen some of the streets of that city, 
and asI was the legal adviser of the board of publie works, it 
became my duty to investigate the subject. We called for bids 
for pip a certain section of the city. Bids were given by the 
Barber Asphalt Company. A home company had been incorpo- 
rated, claiming to have mines in western Colorado and eastern 
Utah, and itexpected to drive the Barber Asphalt Company out of 
existence. They showed samples that were beautiful; to my 
mind far prettier than those exhibited by the Barber Asphalt 
Company. They offered to give bond for the faithful orm- 
ance of the contract, and in every manner showed good faith; 
they believed their asphaltüm was excellent. 

You know, gentlemen, the report of the Geological Survey states 
that some of these asphaltum veins extend into the State of Colo- 
rado for several miles. This report estimates that there are 
880,000 tons of gilsonite in that part of the Bonanza vein which 
lies in the State of Colorado. 'The gentlemen in this home com- 

any thought they had a great investment, They made a lower 
bid than the Barber Asphalt Com any; but we thought it was un- 
safe to enter into a contract with them. They were willing to 

iye bond, but if there was a liability upon the bond it meant 

elay. The “law’s delay” exists atthis time, as in the time of 
Shakespeare. 
The board of public works concluded to refuse to accept their 
bid unless they would lay some asphalt paving in the city of Den- 
ver for the meee of testing whether that asphalt was of good 
quality. e selected the street in front of the city hall, and the 
laid a beautiful piece of asphalt paving. The Barber Asphalt 
Company never laid any superior in appearance. For the first 
two weeks they took almost every prominent man in Denver there 
to show what a bonanza they had; but at the end of three months 
three-fourths of that asphalt had worn down to the concrete. 

It would not stand wear, and when the time for the letting of 
the bids came, they did not even ask for the contract. The idea 
that something inaccessible is very great and rich does not 
always prove to be correct. Mr. Chairman, we are always going 
beyond the reality; we are always thinking that something we 
can not reach is much better than what we have. It is still true 
that distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Mr. GAINES. Am I correct in understanding the gentleman 
to intimate that the asphaltum in these lands is of the same char- 
acter as the asphaltum that he has been talking about? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of the same character. 

72 5 GAINES. Then why is there such a scramble to get hold 
of it? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know. I feel satisfied that it is not 
useful for paving purposes, unless some method of mixing it 
with other substances may be discovered which will make it 
valuable. I know that the Barber Asphalt Company sent out 
agents to investigate lands of that kind, and their representative 
told me that they found the asphaltum was of no value for their 
porpones. There may be other uses to which it can be put, as 

ngredients in the manufacture of varnish and paints, but for pav- 
ing purposes it is not valuable and not of the rich quality as that 


found in Lake Trinidad. But, Mr. Chairman, I hope these mines 
are rich. We want all the deposits of this country to be rich, 
because just.in proportion as the resources of any portion of the 
country are found to be valuable will an addition be made to the 
wealth of the country and to the happiness of our people and of 
all mankind. 

Mr. LINNEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LINNEY. Would not one of the best ways of determining 
the actual value of this mineral deposit be to lease the lands for 
some time? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will come to that in a minute. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, the proposition is made that we should lease these 
lands, and the gentleman from Alabama ur UNDERWOOD] has 
suggested that we sell them at auction. What does that mean? 
If this were a case where the value of the property could be easily 
ascertained, there might be something in that idea, but before a 
man buys anything he wants to know what he is going to buy. 

A man will not buy a hole in the ground. A man in mining 
never gives anything for a mere prospect. It has got to be de- 
veloped. Now, what does the development of a mine mean? I 
can illustrate it by the mines at Cripple Creek in my State. In 
order to make sales of those mines, what do they do? They sink 
a shaft a thousand feet in depth on the vein. They take at each 
foot of that shaft the mill run of the ore. At each hundred feet 
they make a level—that is, à tunnel—running the length of the 
vein. They ascertain the mill return upon the ore taken from 
each of those levels. 

From such data you can ascertain approximately the value of a 
mine. You can calculate the quantity of ore between the first 
and second levels, you know the mill run, and can thus find the 
value of that body of ore. You get similar figures for the ore be- 
tween the next levels, and so on, and in that way you can ascer- 
tain with reasonable certainty the value of the mine; but even 
then you can not sell it for anything like what it figures up. The 
man who buys it expects to make a good profit or else he will not 
buy. The result is that it takes thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars to put a mine in condition for sale. 

So it must be with these haltum veins. First, you would 
have to sink shafts at least a thousand feet in depth; you would 
have to run levels that would require the expenditure of a very 
large sum of money; you would have to develop your asphaltum 
mines before you could put them on the market forsale. If you 
did not, they would bring nothing. Does the United States want 
to make such large expenditures? Does it want to go into the 
mining business? 

Here the hammer fell.] 
unanimous consent, the time of Mr. SHAFROTH was extended 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the leasing pr 
osition, what does a lease mean? It means a partnership upon the 
part of the Government to conduct a purely private business for 
profit. A lease in such a case as this is bound to create a monop- 
o Why? The Government invites proposals to lease this jan 

at does that mean? Im the first place, it means the expendi- 
ture of money to develop the mine. In the next place, it means 
the building of a railroad, and the construction of a railroad in 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains is not a small matter. It will 
cost a great deal of money. It means an expenditure of millions 
ofdollars. Who is going to undertake that expenditure if the 
Government reserves the right to lease other parts of the same 
veins to others? 

Under such conditions who is going to build the railroad? These 
mines are worth nothing without a railroad to take the product 
to market. If you are going to lease these lands, that evidently 
means that only one proposition from the various bidders will be 
presented, and it will be something like this: We will lease all of 
these lands if you will let them all to us, but we will not accept a 
lease of a part only. We will not go to the expense of laying out 
millions of dollars in the construction of a railroad and in devel- 
oping these mines unless we are sure of getting the benefit of our 
expenditures, unless we are sure that the Government will not 
undertake to lease other parts of the land near by and give others 
the benefit of our improvements.“ : 

The leasing proposition, therefore, if carried out, would simply 
mean that one corporation would control these deposits. Now, 
what does that mean? Gentlemen say it means that the Govern- 
ment will get some revenue. That is true; but what else does it 
mean? It means that that one corporation can fix the price of 
this article at whatever it desires, so that where the Government 
gets 1, 2, 3, or 4 per cent out of it as royalty the people who want 
to use this product will have to pay a hundred per cent profit upon 
it. Thataffects not only the people of Utah but the people of the 
city of Washington and of every other place that may require the 
use of this kind of material. 

Now, we are acting here as trustees for the entire people, and 
Isubmit that any general policy that we adopt ought to be one 
that will benefit all the people. I know that the policy which we 
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have pursued heretofore in dealing with our mining lands has 
brought immeasurable advantages to the people of the United 


States. I know that policy has produced great development and 
wealth in the wilderness of the West, and one of these days, by 
pursuing that course, you will have in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, in wealth and population, empires among the States. 

Iknow, too, that it is not everyone who takes the pick and goes 
out prospecting who finds a paying mine, Iknow that thousands 
and thousands of dollars have been lost, and, in the long run. I 
believe it to be the fact that as much money has been expended in 
mining as is taken ont in the form of the precious metals. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One question, if the gentleman 
pleases. He is trying to establish, as I understand, an analogy be- 
tween gilsonite mines and gold mines? 

* Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Now, will he permit me to ask 
him this question: Suppose there were only one paying gold mine 
in the United States, or only one piece of land where gold could 
be found in paying quantities, would the gentleman be in favor of 
turning that property over to a corporationat$5anacre? Would 
he, in other words, be in favor of making it possible for any one 
individual or one corporation to monopolize the production of gold 
in the United States? 

Mr.SHAFROTH. No, sir. But that is not the question here. 
There are a great many of these mines—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that the only place 
where gilsonite is accessible in paying quantities to-day is on this 
particular reservation? 

.Mr. SHAFROTH. No, sir; such deposits are found in Califor- 


nia—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not to amount to anything. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not only that; but this very geological re- 
port of which the gentleman has made so much capital shows that 
there is a vein extending into the State of Colorado the deposits 
of which amount to as much as 880,000 tons. Yet have we heard 
of anybody getting rich off of that property? Why, sir, there is 
enough asphaltum there to pave the streets of all the cities west 
of the Missouri River for twenty years. Yet have we heard of any- 
body making any money out of it? When have we heard of the 
shipment of one dollar’s worth of this mineral from those mines? 

Mr. BARLOW. Did not the gentleman say that the deposits 
there had been tested and found not to be worth anything? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think so; I do not think they are worth 
anything for paving m yet they are of the same character 
as these deposits now under discussion. The theory put forth here 
that these mines are extremely rich and valuable will not bear the 
test of reason. But even if they were, the vast quantity of asphal- 
tum that exists there would, upon opening the lands to location 
under the mineral-land laws, prevent high po produce low 
prices, and thus benefit the entire people of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, this Government has never attempted to make a 
profit out of the public domain. The acquisition of territory has 
always been for the sole purpose of political jurisdiction, for po- 
litical power—the wise policy of all governments. It is the alle- 
giance of the people who inhabit and build up the territory that 
has made us sucha greatand powerful nation. Let usnot depart 
from that policy. 


The Dingley Tariff Bill. 


| SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 31, 1897, 
On the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encour- 
age thé industries of the United States. 

Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the brief time allotted to me it will be impos- 
sible for me to discuss this bill in detail. 

One remark of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ray] 
amused me, and I can not let the opportunity pass without mak- 
ing a brief reply thereto. He read extensively from the report of 
the investigating committee on the Homestead strike, at the Car- 
negie Iron and Steel Works, in Pittsburg, Pa. Weall know that 
Strike occurred at a time when protection, as understood by the 
m party, was in full force and effect; at a time when the 
McKinley law was in full operation. The law did not increase 
wages or give additional opportunities to labor. It did just the 
reverse. nder it the greatest strikes ever known in the country 
occurred, and there were more lockonts and more labor disturb- 
ances in all parts of the land during the time it was in operation 


than at any other time in the history of the country. The McKin- ` 
ley law, however, was not altogether a failure. It was entitled 
“A bill to decrease revenue.” It was intended to wipe out the 
surplus, and it did. That far it was a success. 
is bill is entitled **A bill to provide revenue and enco 
industries," and if it becomes a law. is destined in my judgment 
be a worse failure than the McKinley law. It is not what it pur- 
ports to be on its face. I can not see how it will encourage inins- 
tries, increase wages, protect the laboring man, help the toiler and 
the wage earner, benefit the farmer, or bring additional revenue 
|tothe Treasury. Ican see, though, how it will decrease revenue, 
stagnate business, imperil labor, and bring about the same condi- 
tion or a worse condition of affairs than the McKinley law did, 
If so, we will soon be much worse off than we are now and on the 
bond-issuing basis again, helping the bankers and the syndicates 
by issuing bonds for gold in time of peace. 

This bill will not increase the demand or the price for the prod- 
uctsof the farmer or the pay of the mechanics, the artisans, or the 
toilers of the country. It will not make times better or more 
prosperous. It is not a bill in the interest of all the people. It is 
a bill in the interest of the few. It is a bill Jure and simply in 
the interest of the trusts, the monopolies, and the syndicates. By 
a system of taxation it takes from the poor and gives to the rich. 
It is legalized robbery. It adds additional burdens upon the 
masses and lends additional advantages and facilitiesto the classes. 
It steals from the many for the few, and does it by operation q 
law. Itisthe most unfair, the most unjust, and the most iniqui- 
tous tariff bill ever introduced in Congress. Itis protection run 
mad. It has very little to commend it when the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ray] is compelled to go back to the Homestead 
strike in order to justify it. That t strike occurred, as you 
all know, in one of the greatest protected industries of the coun- 
try. The men at the head of it were making millions, and the men 
who did all the work and produced all the product were becoming 
poorer and poorer each month and each year. The few doing 
nothing and getting all, the many doing all and getting nothing. 

No measure which is a protection measure, for protection and 
protection only, will help the artisan, the mechanic, and the w: 
earner of the country. If the gentleman from New York z 
Ray] isso solicitous about the Carnegie Steel Works, why does he 
not, and why does not the majority here, consent to permit the 
minority leader on the floor of this House to offer, as he desires, 
an amendment in regard to the so-called steel trust? Let us take 
a vote on that and on the sugar-trust schedule, and have the rec- 
ord made up for all time to come. 

This bill been hastily prepared by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. An extraordinary session of Congress has been con- 
vened to consider it and passit. Itis to be rushed through as a 
panacea for all our ills. 

Here in the House no opportunity is permitted members to offer 
amendments to the bill or endeavor to perfect it, except by mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee. The bill, take it all in 
all, is in its present shape very crude and full of imperfections, 
inequalities, and inconsistencies. 

There is not in the bill, from one end of it tothe other, a single 
line or a single paragraph for the benefit of organized labor or for 
the protection of the working people of the country. Everything 
is protected but labor. Labor comes in free. The labor here must 
compete with the labor of all the world. 

Everything in this bill, from the beginning to the end, is in favor 
of the manufacturers, the monopolies, the trusts, and the syndi- 
cates—those gigantic combinations which contributed the large 
sums of money to the Republican campaign fund in the last elec- 
tion to defeat the will of the people. 

There is no doubt those vast contributions were made with an 
understanding, expressed or implied, that the contributors, in case 
of Republican success, were to be paid by special legislation in 
their interest and special favoritism in their behalf. To-day you 
are simply carrying out that understanding. To-day they and 
their beneficiaries are seeking their reward. 

I believe this bill is one of the most iniquitous measures for the 
purpose of raising taxes by increasing the burdens of the people 
that has ever been introduced in the Congress of the United States. 
It is the worst piece of class legislation in all our history. 

It violates 1 poe of democracy. It violates that car- 
dinal principle of Jefferson Equal rights to all, special privi- 
leges to none." It burdens beyond the calculations of the human 
intellect the struggling people of our country in order to enrich 
and make more prosperous the few. It takes from those least able 
to pay and gives to those most able to pay. It is for the rich and 
against the poor; for the few, against the many. 

We know to-day, beyond ali contention, that the tariff is a tax, 
and beyond all dispute that the consumer pays the taxes. Ulti- 
mately nearly all the burdens of taxation in this bill must fall 
upon the yeomanry of the country. 

By on 8 of M dene rer pa duc 8 and 
enriches plutocracy. No party that stands for the people can stip- 
port it, The party that does support it must fall. ^ 
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This tariff bill is worse than the war-tariff bill, worse than the 
McKinley bill, and in all respectsis the most outrageous tariff meas- 
ure ever fathered by the Republican party. It fosters every trust 
and monopoly and saddles the great of government on 
the farmer, on the toiler, and on the wage earner of the country. 
If 3 become a law in its present shape, its authors will 
rue 

It is not a revenue measure at all. On the contrary, many peo- 


ple think, and justly so, in my j nt, that it will not raise as 
much revenue asthe present law. protection, as understood 
by the gentlemen on the other side, to its logical sequence, and it 


would prohibition. A Chinese wall of protection would be 
built around the country against the goods of other countries. 
There would be no imports, and hence there would be nothing to 
tax and no revenue derived from importations. 

The protection policy of. the Republican party is absurd and 


ous. 
'The Democratic stands for a fair, just, and 75 reve- 
nue system, a for revenue that will support the Government, 
economically administered, with equal justice to all and favoritism 
to none, having a jealous care for our farmers and toilers. 

The Democratic party does not believe in free trade any more 
than it believes in protection for the sake of protection. Free 
trade is a fallacy. Free trade is a heresy. Free trade is a scare- 
crow—a bugaboo. Free trade at the present time and for genera- 
tions to come in this country is an absolute im ibility. There 
is not a civilized country in the world to-day that is a trade 
eountry. All the nations of the earth raise most of their revenue 
from a tax on imports. We must do the same, but we do not be 
lieve in taxing the necessaries of life and exemp the luxuries 
of life. On the contrary, those articles the least n by all the 

e should pay the highest tax, and those most needed by all 


Fd peas sho y the least tax. 

raw mre essential to our industries and manufactures 
Bhould be admitted free in order that this country can compete in 
manufactures with all the world. The more free raw material, 
the more will be imported; the more that is imported, the more 
will be manufactured; the more manufactured, the more facto- 
ries, tho more mills, and the more industries will spring into ex- 
istence; the more factories, mills, and industries we have, the more 
men will be employed; the more men employed, the more wages 
will be ; and the more wages paid, the happier the home and 
the de; and the happier they are, the more contented and the 
more the family and the little children, and the better 
for all the people. This, in my judgment, is the true theory for 
this country to pursue and the right policy to follow. 

Protection has nothing to do with the price of labor. Capital 
buys labor as cheaply as it can. Wages are regulated by the in- 
exorable law of ag imd and demand. Whenever you find two 
employers loo or one workman wages will high, and 
whenever you find two workmen looking for one employer wages 
willbelow. When the demand is greater than the supply wages 

up, and when the supply is greater than the demand wages go 

own. ‘Tariffs, taxes, and import duties have nothing to do with 

5 In all prosperous communities labor is sought for, not turned 
e. 


I do not believe in free trade any more than I believe in protec- 
tion for the sake of protecting the few as against the many. 
*'Equal rights to all, special privileges to none," should be the 
corner stone of every revenue measure. As Daniel Webster once 
said, The authority of Congress to exercise the revenue power 
with direct reference to protecting manufacturers is a question- 
et) authority." At all events, it is an unfair and an unjust 

cy. 

Ps. should legislate for the best interests of the whole country, 
and not for the interests of any one section of the country, or for 
the advantage of the trusts, the monopolies, the syndicates, and 
the manufacturers. 

It can not be successfully denied that this bill is unfair and un- 
just to the masses. It can not be honestly controverted that it is 
fall of inequalities and full of inconsistencies. The people will 
soon know it is the most partial tax measure the House of Repre- 
sentatives has ever been called upon to consider—the culminat- 
N of class legislation by the Republican party. 

‘ou say on the other side that this is a measure toincrease the 
revenue. In other words, a measure to increase the taxes of the 
people. I understand aright the temper of the American peo- 
ple to-day, it is not a €— of more taxes, but a question of 
more money with which to pay taxes. The tariff will not restore 
good times or hasten prosperity. More money will. 

Our volume of currency has been con , while our popula- 
tion has increased. Under the gold standard money is getting 

er and scarcer, men and property and Map es 'To- 

day the money of the people is not one-half per capita what it was 

a generation ago. We should increase the volume of our currency 

by restoring bimetallism in order that the people may have more 
ities to earn nioney. 

people to-day do not ask for more protection, but they do 


ask for the restoration of the money of the Constitution, the free 
and unlimited coinage of gold and silver, as intended by the 
fathers of the Constitution. 

National bimetallism is the question of the hour, not taxation. 


The Republican must meet this issue. It can not be ignored. 
75 - es be shi or side tracked. It can never be settled until 
i 

According to this morning’s report of the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, we have lying idle in the vaults of the Department 
over $220,000,000 in excess of the $100,000,000 of gold io keep up the 
pin 5 50 Acarane 5 the vase of nne deriven rom 

e present law an s large and growing s us, no legislation 
to increase the taxes of the people will be pet pee for several 
years to come, and perhaps not atall. If there is any injustice 
or any inequalities in the present law, it can be amended, but a 
general revision of the whole tariff law at this time is inopportune 
and will have just the opposite effect on the country of what the 
President and you imagine. $ 

This monkeying with the tariff is to be de ted at this time. 
It throws doubt and uncertainty over the business of the whole 
country. It halts progress, and lays a restraining hand on labor 
and forces it to remain idle and ata standstill. It yzesevery 
industry and jeopardizes all our commerce. It shuts out of em- 
Deren thousands and thousands of working people, increases 

istress, woe, misery and want, and poverty stalks the land. 

Your boasted prosperity is not forthcoming. Times are getting 
worse, not better. 

We are to take a vote upon this bill to-day. I repeat, the bill 
has not been 8 considered. During the limited time for 
debate allowed in the House only one-tenth of the bill has been 
considered. The bill contains about 163 pages. Thus far we have 
only debated and considered about 14 or 15 peas. In an hour or 
two the previous question will be ordered, debate will be cut off, 
and the vote on the bill will be ordered. Undoubtedly it is the 
intention of the majority to pass it. In its present shape and 

resent condition, how can you honestly and consistently vote for 
it. No doubt, however, but that it will pass. It is the order of 
the President, the decree of the committee, and the majority will 
humbly submit and vote for it. But I desire to ask gentlemen 
upon floor of this House, excepting, perhaps, members of the 
committee, how they can intelligently vote for the bill? Why all 
the hurry? Why all the haste? Better be slow than be sorry.” 

You know it is a very imperfect bill; you know it is a hastily 
prepared bill. You know it has not been considered or debated 
section by section or schedule by schedule. There are many 
schedules in the bill which few members understand or can com- 
pronen; neo the re Pm Leg other he are not a unit in 
r it. Already you have disagr regarding several 

edules, Already thousands and thousands of protests are being 
received and filed against this monstrosity of tariff manipulation. 

Under all of these circumstances, and many more that I could 
set forth if I had the time, it is impossible for me to cast my vote 
in favor of this bill. Pass it, and you will regret it. Pass it, and 
the day of reckoning is not far distant. Pass it, and you will soon 
realize your mistake. Pass it, and you will soon hear from the 

ple. You are sowing the wind and will reap the whirlwind, 
1 on the Democratic side.] 


Approval of the Journal. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 13, 1897. 

The House having under consideration the approval of the Journal of the 
proceedings of Monday, May 10— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I rose with the intention, in the most 
manner, of very briefly submitting some remarks as to the con- 
stitutionality of the resolution the House adopted last Thursday, 
to adjourn from Thursday until Monday, from Monday unti 
Thursday, and so on, until further order, 

LIMIT OF POWER OF LESS THAN A QUORUM. 
Section 5, Article I, of the Constitution reads: 


Each House shall be the judge of the electi returns, and qualifications 
of its own members, and a majority of each constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a aellar number may a from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of a t members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 


Lask the special attention of the House to the expression: 


But a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be author- 
ized to compel the attendance of absent members. 
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And I respectfully submit that these words define and limit the 
power granted by the Constitution to a less number than a quo- 
rum of either House of Congress. When less than a quorum of 
this House is present, it is not a House of Congress, and when less 
than a quorum of the Senate is present, it is not a Senate, and no 
powers can be exercised by less than a quorum of either House 
except those which are contained in the words that I have read. 

: The fourth subdivision of this clause of the Constitution is as 
ollows: 

Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for MN than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

If the resolution 

Mr. DINGLEY rose. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I hope my friend from Maine 
will allow me to proceed without interruption, at least that he 
will refrain for the few moments that I shall oceupy the floor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman to order. 
He is Tot ener) to the question. - 

Mr. W LER of Alabama. I am speaking to the point 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hopes t the gentleman from 
Alabama will confine himself to the subject under discussion, 
pos is whether the Journal correctly states the proceedings of 

e House. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. As to the point of order by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], my answer is that if 
the Journal is in affirmation of anything whichis in violation of the 
Constitution, if it states that action was had by the House which 
is not authorized by the Constitution, now is the time to make the 
point, and surely it is—— 

The SPEAKER. But the Journal is not in affirmation of any- 
thing except a truthful statement of the ings of the House. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Well, Í ask unanimous consent 
to occupy the floor for five minutes, or for sufficient time to present 
the question to the House. 

The SPEAKER (continuing). The House may have proceeded 
correctly or incorrectly, constitutionally or unconstitutionally, 
but the question is, Has the action of the House been properly 
recorded? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. TheS er will bear me out 

The SPEAKER. If the House should assert that they had not 
done this, it would not prevent them from having done this. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. When they have done a thing 
which is in violation of the Constitution, it is a nullity and has 
never been done. 

The SPEAKER. Oh! 

Mr. GAINES. And Thomas Jefferson was the first man who 
said that. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And Hon. James G. Blaine, when 
Speaker, and Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, after he had been Speaker, 
both reasserted and reaffirmed this principle of parliamentary law. 

Irespectfully insist, Mr. „that the meaning of this clause 
of the Constitution is that, in order for the House of Representa- 
tives to have power to adjourn for more than one day, a quorum 
of the House, that is, a majority of its members, must be actually 
present on the day and at the time thatthe adjournment takes 
place. j 

It certainly does not mean that a minority—that is, less than a 
quorum—can exercise this power, because such a body would not 
be a House of Congress. I believe this is the first time since the 
adoption of our Constitution that an attempt has been made by 
which in an indirect manner a minority, or less than a quorum, 
has openly assumed to adjourn for more than one day. When- 
ever the question of the power of the minority has arisen, it has 
been decided that less than a quorum of the House of Representa- 
tives has no power whatever except— 

To adjourn from day to day and compel the attendance of absent members. 

I have before me several rulings which are in point. 

RULINGS BY SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE. 

I read from the Journal of the second session Fifty-third Con- 
gress, page 211: 

In the absence of a quorum, a motion to summon a member to the bar to 
8 for contempt and violation of rule in refusing to vote was held not in 

Also in the Journals, first session Twenty-ninth Congress, page 
856; second session Twenty-ninth Con , page 343; second ses- 
sion Thirty-second Congress, page 888; Globe, second session Forty- 
second Congress, page 3857, it was ruled— 

Where less than a quorum is present, a motion to take a recess is not in 
order; and no motion is in order except for a call or to adjourn. 

Journal, second session Fifty-second Congress, page 105, it was 
held that— 

A recess can not be taken, even unanimous consen record 
discloses the absence of a quorum. * brum e 

Rules, page 503, says: 

A smaller number than a quorum may adjourn from day to day. 


Journal, second session Fifty-third Congress, pages 318, 819, 
says: í 

A quorum was held to berequired to di the Sergeant-at-Arms from 
further p on a warrant of arrest continued in force after the call of 
the House had x 

Journal, first session Forty-eighth Congress, pages 1385, 1886, 
Says: 

When a vote taken by yeas and nays shows that no quorum has voted, it 
is the duty of the Chair, under the Constitution (Article I, section 5), to take 
notice of that fact. 

Journal, third session Forty-second Congress, page 447, says: 

It appearing from the Journal that an order was made when, as appeared 
from the Journal, less a quorum was present, such order should. be 
treated as a nullity. . 

Mr. DINGLEY. I call the gentleman to order. He is not 
speaking on the question before the House. 

; ae SPE . "The gentleman from Alabama will proceed 
in order. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I respectful 
Speaker, that if the resolution reported by the Committee on 
Rules and adopted by the House last Thursday was only intended 
to inform the members that it was the intention on the followin; 
Monday to adjourn over until the next succeeding Thursday, suc 
a resolution would not be in violation of the Constitution. Such 
a resolution would carry with it no intimation that it was intended 
that the three days' adjournment should be had on the following 
Monday by less than a quorum. There was a quorum nt 
last Thursday when the resolution was adopted, and the RECORD 
shows that leaves of absence had not been granted to an extent 
which would have reduced the House to less than a quorum. 

On the other hand, if itshould be admitted that when the House 

the resolution itintended we should meet at the end of three 

ays and then adjourm for three days, even if we were without a 

quorum, it would be an admission that our purpose was to delib- 
erately violate the Constitution. 

It is true it would be an indirect violation of the Constitution, 
but to do this indirectly is more serious, objectionable, and dan- 
gerous than to boldly adopt a direct method. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I the gentleman to order. He is not 
speaking to the question before the House. 

Mr. WHEE of Alabama (continuing). I have thus far re- 
ferred to the roe construction of the language of the Constitu- 
tion as we find it; butif weexamine the proceedings of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787, we find additional evidence to sustain 
me in my interpretation. 

QUESTION OF QUORUM AND ADJOURNMENT IN CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 

Mr. Randolph's rough plan or draft of a constitution which he 
presented to the convention on May 29, 1787 (Elliott's Debates, 
pages 127 and 128), did not go into details so far as to refer to the 
question of quorum or adjournment, but the draft as proposed 
by Mr. C. Pinckney on the same day (Elliott’s Debates, page 130) 
without any qualifications provided as follows: 

In each House a majority shall constitute a quorum to do business, 

The same paragraph contained the provision that— 

Neither House, without the consent of the other, shall adjourn for more 
than days. nor to any place but where they are sitting. 

There was, therefore, nothing in this proposed constitution 
which authorized less than a quorum to do anything whatever. 

I find from Elliott's Debates that on June 13 ( 189) Mr. Gor- 
ham made a report from the committee of the whole which was 
in effect a proposed constitution; on June 15 (page 191) Mr. Pat- 
terson presented a plan; on June 17 (page 205) Alexander Hamil- 
ton also presented a plan, and on June 30 (page 266) Benjamin 
Franklin made a speech and presented a brief outline, but none 
of these propositions made any suggestion upon the question of 
quorum or adjournment. Several committees were appointed 
by the convention to consider certain’ phs of the various 
plans which were before that body, but the reports of these com- 
mittees were silent upon these questions. 

THE COMMITTEE OF DETAIL. 

The convention was organized for business by the election of 
George Washington as president on May 25, but on July 23, after 
two months’ deliberation, no plan having been agreed upon (I read 
from the journal of the convention, page 199): 

It was moved and seconded that the proceedings of the convention for the 
establishment of a national government, except what respects the supreme 
executive, be referred to a committee, for the purpose of reporting a consti- 
tution conformably to the proceedings aforesaid. 

On the 24th the committee was selected by ballot, and consisted 
of Mr. John Rutledge, of South Carolina; Edmund Randolph, of 
Virginia; Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts; Oliver Ellsworth, 
of Connecticut, and James Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 

Oliver Ellsworth was afterwards Senator and Chief Justice of 
the United States and member of the commission appointed by 
Adams to negotiate with France. 

John Ru was an associate justice of the Supreme Court 
and also Chief Justice. 

James Wilson became an associate justice of the Supreme Court, 


y submit, Mr. 
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Edmund Randolph became Attorney-General and Secretary of 
State, and all these gentlemen were members of their respective 
colonial or State conventions which ratified the Constitution. 

This shows the high order of the men who were the real framers 
nd bec Constitution. This committee was called the committee of 

etail. 

A series of resolutions which are found on pages 207 to 214, in- 
clusive, of the Journal. which were really propositions for the basis 
of a constitution, together with the plan for a constitution offered 

to the convention on May 29 by Mr. C. Pinckney, and that offered 
by Mr. Patterson on the 15th of June, were referred to the com- 
mittee of detail. 

On August 6 Mr. Rutledge delivered the report of the commit- 
tee. It is found on pages 215 to 230, inclusive, of the journal. 

Article VI, sections 3 and 8, which are found on pages 218 and 
219, are as follows: 

Sec. 3. In each House a majority of the members shall constitute a quorum 
to do business, but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day. 

SEC. 8. Neither House, without the consent of the other, 1 adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than that at which the two 
Houses are sitting. But this regulation shall not extend to the Senate when 
it shall exercise the powers mentioned in the —— article. : 


THE CLAUSES WE VIOLATE WERE DELIBERATELY ADOPTED. 

It he be observed that the committee of detail had added the 
words: 

But a smaller number may adjourn from day to day. 

This was the first proposition of the Constitutional Convention 
to give less than a quorum any authority whatever. 

ter some discussion, to which I will refer hereafter, the sec- 
tion was adopted. j 

On An 10 (Journal, page 242) Mr. Randolph, seconded by 
Mr. Madison, moved to further amend by adding to the third 
section of Article VI: 

And may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members in 
such manner and under such penalties as each House may provide. 
ered was agreed to by all except Pennsylvania, which was 

vided. 

It is significant that after the most careful deliberation and dis- 
cussion the only power given to less than a quorum of Congress 
was to— 

Adjourn from day to day, and compel the attendance of absent members 
in such manner and under such penalties as the House may provide. 

Lum DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I must insist upon the point of 
order. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (continuing). Now, in the face 
of these recorded facts, and in direct and flagrant violation of the 
deliberately expressed judgment and defined meaning of the 
framers of the Constitution, an arrogaut Republican majority is 
seeking to tramplethat sacred instrument to dust, thus establish- 
ing a most dangerous precedent. 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

The Articles of the Confederation Eora that all important 
measures should receive the assent of nine States, and it forbade 
any question, except adjourning from day to day, being determined 
except by a vote of the majority of the United States. 

I will read this clause of the Articles of the Confederation: 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall never en in war; nor 
ius letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace; nor enter into any trea- 

es or alliances; nor coin money; nor regulate the value thereof; nor ascer- 
tain the sums and expenses necessary for the defense and welfare of the 
United States, or any of them; nor emit bills; nor borrow pean on the 
credit of the United States; nor appropriate money nor a upon the num- 
ber of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or the number of land or sea 
forces to be raised; nor appoint a commander-in-chief of the Army or Navy 
(unless nine States assent to the same); nor shall a question on any other 
point, except for adjourning from day to day, be determined unless by the 
votes of a majority of the United States in Congress assembled. 

When the Constitutional Convention assembled, buteleven States 
were present. The first rule adopted was in these words (I read 
from the Journal, page 62): 


A House to do business shall consist of the deputies of not less than seven 
States; and all questions shall be decided by the greater number of these 
which shall be fully represented. But a less number than seven may adjourn 
from day to day. 


These facts show that the tendency has been to prohibit less than 
a quorum of a parliamentary body exercising any other power 
than to adjourn for a single day. One purpose was to prevent 
e by a few members, and another was to induce or com- 
pel their attendance. This was material when the Congress con- 
sisted of but one body, but the importance was intensified and 
such a proviso became imperative when Congress became consti- 
tuted into two bodies. 

The early history of our country shows that one of the great 
difficulties experienced by the Congress under the Confederation 
was to secure the presence of a quorum, and therefore it was 
found to be very difficult to enact laws. 

ARGUMENTS IN CONVENTION FOR SMALL QUORUM. 

Some of the framers of the Constitution sought to lessen or 
remove pee embarrassment by reducing the quorum to less than a 
majority. 


On August 10 the article we are considering was taken up for 
consideration, and the main contention was that the proposed 
constitution should provide that less than a majority of each 
eee ee be made a quorum.” I read from Elliott's Debates, 
page 405: 

r. Gorham contended for a reduction. He said that— 

Less than a 8 in each House should be made a quorum; otherwise 

tdelay might 


gw ppen in business, and great inconvenience from the future 
crease of numbers. 


Mr. Mercer also contended for less than a majority. He said: 


So great a number will put it in the power of a few, by seceding ata crit- 
ical moment, to introduce convulsions and endanger the Government. Ex- 
amples of secession have already happened in some of the States. 

He was for leaving it to the legislature to fix the quorum, as in 
Great Britain, where the requisite number is small, and no incon- 
venience has been experienced. 

Colonel Mason also spoke on this subject, and said: 


wu admit that inconvenience might spring from the secession of a small num- 
T. 


Colonel Mason contended, however, that— 

It would be dangerous to the distant tstoallow a small ber of 
bers df the two Houses to make laws. esl Ur uci ators 

In his speech he also said: 

If the legislature should be able to reduce the number at all, it might 
reduce it as low as it pleased, and the United States might be governed by & 
Lead A majority of the number, which had been agreed on, was so few that 

e feared it would be made an objection against the plan. 
„ also spoke on this subject in favor of a small quorum, 

e said:. 


There might be some danger of giving an advanta 
but was of opinion that the public posa 
to be dreaded. 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris also took the same view. He moved— 

To fix the quorum at 33 members in the House of Representatives and 14 
in the Senate. A 

Mr. Morris also said: 

This is a majority of the present number, and will be a bar to the legisla- 
ture. Fix the number low and they will generally attend, knowing that 
advantage may be taken of their absence. The secession of a small number 
ought not to be suffered to break a quorum. Such events in the States ma: 
have been of little 8 in the national councils they may be fa 

des other efs, if a few can break up a quorum, they may seize a 
moment when a particular part of the continent may be in need of immediate 
aid to extort, by threatening a secession, some unjust and selfish measure. 

The question was also very generally discussed by other mem- 
bers of the convention. They ull seemed to admit that inconven- 
ience might arise unless a small body was authorized to do busi- 
ness; but finally, after most mature consideration, a majority of all 
the members of each House was fixed as a quorum, with an addi- 
tion of a proviso authorizing & minority— 

To compel the attendance of absent members in such manner and under 
such penalties as each House may provide. 

Ithink it isclear that adjournments from Monday to Thursda; 
by less than a quorum is in violation of the Constitution, but 
am also prepared to show that the adjournment from Thursday 
to Mondayalso iniringes the Constitution, because it is an adjourn- 
ment for more than three days without the consent of the Senate. 
ie ort ; 

will discuss that subject upon another occasion. 


to the Central States 
ence, on the other side, was more 


Warehouse for Indian Supplies. 
SPEECH 


HON.DAVID H. MERCER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 22, 1897. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15) 
making appropriation for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian 
Department— 

Mr. MERCER said: 1 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My motion is to concur in the following Senate 
amendment: 

That the Secretary of the Interior shall, within sixt; daye atter the pas- 
sage of this act, establish and thereafter maintain at the city of Omaha, in 
the State of Nebraska, a warehouse for Indian supplies, from which distri 
butions shall be made to such Indian tribes of the West and Northwest as 
the Secretary of the Interior may direct. 

Mr. Chairman, in several Congresses we have more or less re- 
ferred to this subject-matter. I desire to call the attention of the 
House to proceedings had in this body in 1894, to some remarks 
made by the distinguished Representative from Chicago, Mr. 
ALDRICH, in which he lays down a cardinal principle: 

The nearer the base of supplies is to the consumer the cheaper the con» 
sumer can obtain his goods. is a well-recogni axiom among business 
men, and the first principle of commercial science. 
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Now, at the outset, I desire to say that this amendment does not 
imply any infringement upon the rights of Chicago or New York. 
Those cities are large enough to take care of themselves. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat surprised at the gentleman from 
New York or the gentleman from Chicago (if the gentleman from 
Chicago should take that position) charging that this would be 
an infringeinent upon the rights of either one of those two great 
cities. 

What do they expect? Weof the West, together with the South 
and the Middle West, gladly rushed to the rescue of Chicago and 
gave her the World's Fair. Then at New York they had a great 
navaldisplay. Again, in Chicago they had the greatest telescope 
in the world, and in New York they had Boss Tweed, and they 
have now a Republican administration of the city. [Laughter.] 
In Chicago they have their large packing houses. In New York 
they have their large warehouses; but, Mr. Chairman, if you will 
give us a little chance in the city of Omaha we will 9 7 5 dupli- 
cate all those great mecessaries of human existence: [Laughter.] 

A MEMBER. Including Tweed? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MERCER. Well, we don't care about Tweed. He is dead. 
We prefer animation in Omaha. Mr. Chairman, in the State of 
Nebraska to-day we are supplying more corn than is supplied by 
any other State in the Union except Iowa. Omaha is the base of 
supplies for nine-tenths of the Indians in this country, and if you 
wi establish a warehouse there, it will afford a market for the 
bacon and pork, the cotton and sugar of the Southern States, it 
will take care of the products of the West and the Middle West, 
and at the same time it will not interfere one iota with the busi- 
ness of New York or of Chicago. The gentleman representing 
Chicago to whom I referred awhile ago [Mr. ALDRICH] said on 
that occasion: 

If, for instance, a 8 manufacturer bids 3.25 cents per pound free on 
board at Chiesa. and the New Yorker bids 3.21 free on board New York, the 

be to accept the New York bid, although the additional cost 
‘or freight to the mcy would amount to at least 3) cents per hundred- 
weight, increasing the net cost of soap— 

And remember, Mr. Chairman, that the Indians out West use 
soap of late years, since they have been educated at Carlisle and 
other institutions. [Laughter.] I continue the extract 
increasing the net cost of soap to the Department by anywhere from 5 to 10 
per cent, all of which goes into the pockets of the New York manufacturers 
and railroads. This, I say, has been the practice of the Department for years, 
and it can not continue if this Bureau is transferred to the West. 

Now, if that is true with reference to Chicago and New York, 
why is it not doubly true with reference to Omaha? Most of the 
supplies that are purchased by the Indian Department—and I be- 
lieve they purchase from three to four million dollars annually— 
are produced in the Western States. For instance, I quote again 
from the gentleman from Chicago, Mr. Aldrich, who says: 


Why, of some 80,000 packages of goods purchased by the Bureau last year 
for shipment to the Indians 60,000 went from Chicago and but 20,000 ? dead 


New York. 
Now, iet us see what classes of goods mainly are purchased through this 


Government agency. The Indian Burean asks bids for the following. vl 
other supplies: Bacon, 901,265 pounds; pater 39,000 pounds; beans, 278,91! 
"nds; f, 31.450.000 pounds; coffee, 476,560 pounds; corn, 517,000 pounds: 
jour, 8,639,100 pounds; hard bread, 155,600 pounds; sugar, 920,915 pounds, and 
so on. 

Gentlemen will observe in that enumeration that nearly all of 
these articles are produced in the West and the Middle West, or 
at least the majority of them. 

ere the hammer fell. ] 
r. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that I may have five min- 
utes more. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. MERCER. Take the vast population of the Indians in the 
West and the Northwest, and you will find that they are more 
readily reached by the distribution of goods from the city of Omaha 
than from any other city in the country. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Except St. Louis. 

Mr. MERCER. I do not except even St. Louis, although St. 
Louis is a magnificent distributing point, and I have no doubt 
that the St. Louis influence and the Missouri influence will be in 
favor of concurring in theSenateamendment. eager When 
this matter came up in the Senate it was thoroughly discussed, 
and after careful consideration the Senate, by a vote of 27 to 17, 
virtually resolved in favor of this proposition. 

Mr. ALLEN, And that is a deliberative body, is it not? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. MERCER, So Tunderstand. I accept the gentleman’s sug- 


gestion. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, it appears that the Winne- 
bago and the Omaha reservations are some 50 miles nearer to 
Sioux City than they are to Omaha. Has my friend from Nebraska 
taken that into account? 

Mr. MERCER. Yes, I have; but the gentleman's statement is 
not correct. The northern line of the Winnebago reservation is 
perhaps a few miles closer to Sioux City than it is to Omaha. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. It is only 20 miles from Sioux City. 

Mr. MERCER. The northern line of the reservation is. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I call my friend’s attention to the fact that 
if the mere question of convenience is to determine this matter, 
we might compromise the controversy by agreeing upon Sioux 
E as the base of supplies. [Laughter.] 

r. MERCER. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that 
the Winnebagos and the Omahas who occupy those reservations 
do not get any benefit from the warehouse system, because they 
are American citizens who exercise the right of suffrage. There 
are about 560 voters on those reservations. Those Indians farm 
their own lands, clothe themselves, and handle their own finances. 
The great body of the Indians out West have to be clothed through 
the Bureau, and the lines running out of Omaha are better situ- 
ated for the economical distribution of supplies than those run- 
ning from any other center. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Doss my friend mean to say that the freight 
rates from Omaha are cheaper than from Sioux City? 

Mr. MERCER. I mean to say that goods shipped from the 
Soathern States have a nearer outlet to Omaha than to Sioux 
City and are more readily transported from the Gulf, so that 
the freights would be cheaper for Gulf and ocean shipment than 
to Sioux City. 

Omaha is the largest city in the Missouri Valley and her com- 
merce is enormous. Lines of railroads enter her limits from the 
East and West, the North and South, and I may be pardoned for 
adding that most of these lines go to make up some of tho great- 
est railway systems in the world. The city adds to her population 
and business annually, and in time she will be the largest city 
west of Chicago. Omaha is an ambitious city, and boasts the 
pride. She seeks to better her advantages at every opportunity, 
and the virtue of all her endeavors wherein the Government bears 
a relationship is that instead of growing at the se of the 
Government she offers recompense for favors gran’ 

The establishment of a warehouse at Omaha will not subject 
the Government to expense; on the contrary, it will prove a sav- 
ing of thousands of dollars annually, while conveniencing both 
producer and consumer. Omaha and Nebraska manufacture or 

roduce everything which goes to a supply depot, and, in con- 
junction with the territory tributary thereto, can furnish the de- 
sired quantity. The transmississippi country furnishes the best 
flour, the best corn meal, the choicest sugar, and the most deli- 
cious beans, and the finest hams, bacon, and meats of all kinds— 
in fact, it is a storehouse of wealth, and Omaha is its great dis- 
tributing center. 

Large wholesale and jobbing houses compete with each other 
for trade, thus insuring to the Government fair prices for 
bought, while South Omaha, our next-door neighbor and the 
magic city of the continent, is rapidly supplanting Chicago as a 
cattle, hog, and sheep market. 

Next year, beginning in June, the 5 and Interna- 
tional Exposition will open its gates in Omaha, and for six months 
the world can feast its eyes upon a sight second only in grandeur 
and importance to the World's Fair. Evidences of the growthand 
prosperity of twenty-four States and Territories will be on exhibi- 
tion, and if yon will pay us a visit about that time you will justify 
your votes in establishing an Indian-supply depot at Omaha. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, the committee will sustain the action of 
the Senate and concur in this amendment. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM H. KING, 


OF UTAH, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 17, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the dis eeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 1 to the bill (H. R. 15) making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, and for other purposes— ` 

Mr. KING said: 

. Mr. SPEAKER: Owing tothe fact that the personnel of the House 
is not the same upon each occasion when this matter has been 
under discussion, it may not be inappropriate to allude to ques- 
tions covered heretofore. 

This is a subject which seems to be as enduring as the stars. It 
appears that this special session of Congress was called to consider 
only two subjects—the tariff and the opening of the Uncompahgre 
Reservation. . The first was quickly disposed of by this body; the 
other, oscillating between this end of the Capitol and the confer- 
ence committee, rudely disturbs the peaceful slumbers of the House 
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and rouses distinguished gentlemen till they become the protagon- 
ists of (as I sincerely believe) an unrighteous cause. 

It will be remembered that the Senate amended the bill and 

rovided that after the agricultural lands had been allotted to the 
dians the residue, at the expiration of a certain time, should be 
thrown open to occupancy and location under the general land and 
mineral laws of the United States. No exception to the general 
law was established and no discriminatory legislation proposed. 
This provision the House rejected, and after repeated conferences 
the measure reported has been evolved. It is now proposed to 
lease the mineral lands within the reservation, and to control them 
by agents and Government hirelings, and satraps and taxgather- 
ers, and toll collectors and departmental clerks, who are as blind 
to the greatness of our nation and the needs of the West as the 
bats that beat so helplessly against the granite walls of the De- 
partment buildings. 

And that is not all: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to make all neces- 
sary regulations to carry this provision into effect. 

There are to be rules and regulations," which mean circum- 
locntion and red-tape, and petitions and orders, and declara- 
tions and files, and memoranda and writings, and notations and 
briefs, and legal opinions, and heads of Departments and bureaus, 
and surveys, and plats and maps, and reports, and the thousand 
nameless, dilatory, never-ending proceedings which prevent ac- 
tion, destroy hope, and bring ruin. Then there is the fixing of 
the royalty to be paid by the operators of the property, the prep- 
aration of more rules, providing for classifying the material mined 
and for the time and manner of measuring.and regulating the 
mp regulations as to when the mines shall be worked and 
timbered and drained and the improvements to be made. 

To enforce and execute these regulations there must be more 
agents, and inspectors and experts, and accountants. and weigh- 
ers, and engineers ard foreman, and supervisors and keen, lynx- 
eyed deputies, and gaugers and appraisers and classifiers. But 
this is merely the background to the charming picture presented 
for our consideration. Regulations and orders and laws are futile 
without penal provisions; so there must be the fines and forfeit- 
ures, an isdemeanors, and perhaps felonies. The occupant, 
if he is not the creature of a favoritism which this system creates, 
would vainly consume his time in attempting to comply with the 

ations, and repelling or placating the horde of officials enforc- 
ing the shameful system of espionage and surveillance. But to 
enforce the cri features there must be marshals and deputies, 
and commissioners and judges, and jurors and lawyers, and court- 
houses and jails, and so on ad infinitum. — 

What a splendid spectacle such legislation presents! The mere 
enumeration of some of its workings causes one to wonder whether 
this plan is not the emanation of a Spanish grandee in the time of 
Philip II. Instinctively we look to see the dark-visaged soldier, 
representing the thieving, scoundrelly officer of the Crown, that 
hounded and harassed the miners of Mexico and other Spanish 
provinces, and robbed and plundered while ostensibly enforcing 
the regulations“ which were so essential to secure the royalty 
due the king. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING. I ask unanifnous consent to continue my remarks. 
Utah is deeply interested in this legislation, and has but one Rep- 
resentative. 

The SPEAKER. 
tinue his remarks? 

Mr. KING. For twenty minutes at least. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to continue his remarks for twenty minutes. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. KING. It would certainly be a quixotic effort if this vast 
machinery which will be constructed, if the committee's amend- 
mentis adopted, were only designed for thisoccasion. I sincerely 
believe, if this becomes a law, it will be the death knell to our 
mining laws, and be regarded as a precedent for the withdrawal 
of all mineral lands from location, and for the enactment of a 
measure the avowed object of which will be to obtain revenue for 
the Government, or the still more absurd and preposterous reason, 
to preserve the mineral wealth from becoming the subject of 
monopoly. Because of this belief, I shall do all within my power 
to defeat the committee’s recommendation. C 

Unpleasant and wearisome as this struggle has been, it will be 
continued, so far as I am concerned, as iong bas the mineral-land 
system of the United States is assailed and efforts made to yoke us 
to the iniquitous and intolerable system of leasing and landlord- 
ism? While upon its face the matter under consideration may 
appear . it is nevertheless one of great importance. 

je question is not merely whether a small tract of land in Utah 
shall ncy with or without restrictions, but 


For what time does the gentleman ask to con- 


opened to occu 


the real question is: Shall the wise and beneficent mineral policy, 
which has contributed so immeasurably to our coun 
&nd development, be repealed, and one the history 


's welfare 
which is 


indissolubly connected with the tyrannies of monarchies and the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of kings be fastened upon us? 

Neither words nor rhetoric nor subtle arguments can disguise 
the issue. If the report of the conference committee is adopted, 
or the amendment just offered by my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
LACEY] is approved, this Congress will have raised its voice 
against the West and declared that the view so long maintained 
that the mineral wealth was the free inheritance of all, and open 
to the explorations of the poorest and humblest in the land, is no 
longer to prevail, and the paternalism of Spain is to become the 
policy of this Republic. It is no sufficient answer to this ques- 
tion to disclaim opposition to the mining laws of the Govern- 
ment, and to say that the only design is to withhold the applica- 
tion of the mineral laws from the Uncompahgre Reservation. It 
is seldom that the opponents of a policy or system which is 
strongly intrenched openly attack it or advocate its complete 
destruction, Occasionally a legislator unmasks his batteries upon 
an existing law and demands its repeal and the overthrow of 
everything founded upon it. 

But more frequently the destruction of a system is quietly com- 
passed. No protestation of affection for the magnificent juridical 
system relating to the mining industry of the United States will 
avail, because the course proposed will ultimately destroy it. It 
can not seriously be conten that the perpetuity of the system 
is not 1nenaced when exceptions are made and the universality of 
the laws' ápplication denied. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. SHERMAN] 
frankly admits that the adoption of the raport introduces a change 
in our mineral laws, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] 
confesses that his amendment is a repeal of the law of 1866, so far 
as gilsonite upon the reservation is concerned. But it is contended 
gilsonite is a new mineral, and therefore a different law should be 
applied. Itis new in the sense that the chemical formation is 
somewhat different from other 5 but as a bitumi- 
nous hydrocarbon it is not new. It is a mineral, and is governed 
by the general mining laws. 

No good reason is offered for this legislation. Asphalt in its 
various forms, elaterite, gilsonite, etc., is being discovered in 
many States and Territories of the West. That found upon the 
reservation does not constitute a monopoly, created by nature, as 

ested by the gentleman from Iowa. And if it were found 
only in the reservation, still there could be no monopoly, and it 
would be of but little commercial value if there is the quantity 
represented by the Government geologist, Eldredge. He claims 
there are at least 23,000,000 tons of gi ite to be found easily 
and readil the reservation. is enormous amount ren- 
ders the mineral of but little value. The only reason which I can 
see for 3 this scheme which changes our mining laws is 
that members are desirous of still further striking down the 
West and rendering it still more dependent upon the East, Why 
do members of the House single out Utah and apply this discrim- 
inatory legislation to it? 

It has been shown during the discussion of this subject that 
gilsonite exists in many other places in the United States, but there 
is no p ition yet to withdraw such lands from the operation 
of the mineral laws. Is it thought best to proceed cautiously in 
this plan to destroy the West (by destroying the present mineral 
ae) and to drivethe wedge inslightly now, and select Utah as 
the entering point because of 1ts ne Saab ren Ene. Why should 
gentemen $ from the East D pep do 5 80 much about this 
matter, ess, as suggested, the inauguration of a polic 
which is to culminate only when the West is punished ead rd 
trated. If the generous policy of inviting the children of the 
Republic to go upon the public domain, and there build them 
homes and cities and by their industry and indomitable courage 
take from the uncertain depths the mineral wealth which has 
crowned and glorified our nation. is wrong, why not boldly de- 
nounce it and proclaim that the hour has arrived for its over- 
throw? By denying the application of the law, if only within the 
2,000,000 acres of the reservation, you confess your opposition to 
it. The strength of a law is its universality. i 

Restrictions and exceptions and modifications presage its down- 
fall. They are the insidious workings which crumble the founda- 
tion. But I inquire again, Why single out Utah? If gilsonite 
lands in Utah are not to be opened American citizens, why 
permit similar lands elsewhere to be freely entered? If clerks and 
typewriters and bureaus and Departments at Washington are to 
say who shall work mineral lands in Utah, and how much shall 
be paid for the precious privilege of working them, why not ex- 
tend the field of operations for these omnipotent persons? If the 
present operation of our mineral system is unsatisfactory and our 
Government needs revennes and royalties and further employ- 
ment for the myriads who are now in its service, as well as a rea- 
son for additional boards, bureaus, subdepartments, prefects, 
divisions, commissioners, and agents, why not commit to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the man ent of the entire mineral do- 
main? Why select gilsonite and say, ‘‘ We will apply a rule with 
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reference to it that we do not apply to other minerals?” And why 


launch proscriptive legislation at gilsonite in Utah and not that 
found in Colorado and elsewhere? This is class legislation. One 
section of the country is discriminated against, and certain min- 
erals are placed under a ban and subjected to Federal control. 

Gentlemen forget that our welfare is theirs; that our misfor- 
funes will be visited upon them. Between 1848 and 1880 more 
than $1,100,000,000 of gold and silver were produced in the West. 
The heroic, adventuresome sons of the East crossed the trackless 
"West. The old Gothic spirit of invasion, so long held in abey- 
ance, manifested itself, and from the cities and farms went the 
“strong hands and true hearts," followed by fathers’ blessings 
and mothers’ tears, that builded empires and added glory and 
luster to our country. The poetic dream of Freneau, the colonial 

et, when he spoke of the young Republic, has been realized. 

yond the tan nations have risen not less in power than 
Greece and Rome of old." Our successeshave been yours. When 
wealth was discovered, it was borne by ship and train and car to 
the homes of our fathers. With it came prosperity to the East. 
The gold and silver of the Pacific States unloosed the chains of 
industrial slavery that bound our nation and produced the mar- 
velous prosperity enjoyed between 1851 and 1873. 

The West supplied the gold and silver employed in carrying on 
the war; it enabled the Government to resume specie payment. 
God placed gold and silver and other minerals in the wild moun- 
tains and rocky fastnesses and desert plains of the West, and it 
has furnished a currency designed by the Creator as the money of 
the world. It has poured the product of its sons’ toils and sor- 
rows and privations, heartaches and hearts' blood, into the chan- 
nels and arteries of trade and commerce. Ifan expanding, unde- 
based currency is essential to prosperity and national growth, the 
West has builded your cities, freighted your commerce, established 
your manufactures, chained the oceans with steel and iron, and 
made this nation the foremost in the history of the world. 

The duty of the Government with respect to the public domain 
was announced in the days of Alexander Hamilton, when he pro- 
mulgated his magnificent opinion and submitted to Congress the 
mode of dealing with the public lands. There was then no sug- 
gestion of hoarding them or making vast revenues out of them, 
nor was there any proposition to lease the mineral lands, but the 
theory always has been to unfold the public domain, invite our 
children and our children's children to go out and conquer these 
empires, to bring prosperity from desolation, and to make addi- 
tional stars that will shine in luster in the of the States. 
The West comes to you asking not for bread, but only for her 
rights. Do not give her a stone. She comes and says, We have 
builded and beautified and prospered under the mineral system 
now in force,” 

All we have is our mineral wealth and the poor patrimony of 
sterile land that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] has just 
referred to when he stated that Utah had received more public 
lands than the State of Missouri. Does not the gentleman know 
that in Utah to-day we have deserts. hundreds of miles in extent 
and mountains barren as the wastes of Arabia, and that to sustain 
a Commonwealth we rely largely upon the mineral wealth obtained 
from the ground? 

I beg of you, gentlemen, not to bind Prometheus. Do not take 
away that which will ‘‘ make us poor indeed" and not enrich you. 

There has been great solicitude apparently on the e of some 
members here for the West; and it was remarked the other day 
when we were discussing the forestry reserve question that the 
East would have to protect the West against itself, the idea being 
that we desired to commit suicide, that we desired to pursue a plan 
that would be self-destruction to the West. You all know, gen- 
tlemen, that that insinuation is ill founded and unjust. It is true 
that while we have toiled and striven to develop this country and 
to take from the earth the wealth hidden there, yet as soon as it 
came.to the surface it was poured into the lap of the East, to its 
enrichment and our impoverishment. 

The representatives of the West come here to Congress and vote 
millions for your rivers and your harbors. They vote for your 
tariff laws, by which a portion of the country east of the Alleghan 
Mountains can be made rich and 2 But when we as 
simple justice at the hands of our friends in the East they rise u 
and say, You are about to commit suicide, and we must stan 
asa pillar of strength to prevent your self-destruction.” We ad- 
mire the magnanimity of some of those distinguished gentlemen 
who have so much consideration for us; but we desire to tell them 
that we have made the West'what it is—rescued it from barren- 
ness and sterility, and that now all we ask is that the Government 
shall give us an equal chance and shall not by discriminatory legis- 
lation take from us the enjoyment of rights and privileges belong- 
ing to American citizens. 

ask you again, my friends, why should you turn your backs 
upon the West? Why put an entering w into the mineral 
system of the country and destroy it? We tell you we know 
what our wants and needs are. We tell you that the people who 


will locate these mines are the men of bone and sinew who have 
aided in building our Commonwealth. Then you say. You do 
not know what you want, and we who live in the East must 
come and be your teachers." 

We thank you for your magnanimity, but we tell yon we know 
what we want, and we point to the West and its glorious achieve- 
ments as a vindication of the policy that has been pursued by our 
fathers and by the legislators of the past. Do not repulse the 
West. Iplead with you to-day not to introduce this discrimina- 
tory and sectional legislation, because that is exactly what it is. 
And now, without a moment's warning, without reason, without 
any occasion whatever, a proposition is launched upon this House 
to repeal that system under which our fathers founded that great 
empire that has given beauty and dignity and luster to the Amer- 
ican Republic. I say it isa shame for you, my brethren of the 
East, to come here now and try to strike us down—try to repeal 
the laws under which the West has been builded and to establish 
anew a system that has received the condemnation of our fathers 
whenever brought to their attention. 

There can be no indictment of the splendid system of jurispru- 
denee which was constructed by the miners of California, and 
which was sanctioned by the Congressional legislation of 1866. 
Practical in its workings, just in its operations, simple in its a 
plication, it grew into beautiful proportions, and will ever romani 
a phenomenon, as well as an imperishable monument of the love 
of order and government in the Anglo-Saxon heart, and an unerr- 
ing indication of the capacity of freemen for self-government. I 
solemnly protest against this iconoclasm. It seems that nothing 
is sa „ and that the object of legislation is to destroy that which 
has been perfected. There is legislative vandalism, The classic 
structures of Europe have not escaped the battering irons and 
sledge hammers of modern architects. Notre Dame would be con- 
verted into a country steeple tower. Such is the reverence the 
present pays to the 1 

Much is said by the Eastaboutsectionalism. If there is a spirit 
of sectionalism in the land, the East is responsible. The contests 
of parties if honestly waged are wholesome, but when one portion 
of a country is arrayed against another, or ome classagainst another 
class, there is cause for regret, if not apprehension. 

Whenever any measure is proposed which is peculiarly related 
to the West, and with which the Representatives from that sec- 
tion are familiar, immediately the East is possessed of a consum- 
ing desire to control the matter, direct the legislation, and abso- 
lutely change or materially modify the plan under consideration. 
Who can deny that much of the legislation of the past quarter of 
a century has been sectional? 

We come here realizing the vast wealth and the great impor- 
tance of the East. Most of the legislation directly affects it. You 
demand colossal sums for riversand harbors, and you go not away 
empty; you construct tariff bills and write their schedules; you 


build up and foster the manufactures of New land; you de- 
mand high eer for the manufacturer of woolen goods, but 
oppose si tariff to the woolgrowers of the West; you produce 


e finished article, and therefore prohibit competition by iniqui- 
tous tariff schedules; but we produce wool and lead and raw mate- 
rials, and you “all barriers would burn away” restrictive of their 
Do MON: Youhavethe | ec ae: of our mines, and though one- 
half of the money of the land has been destroyed, some would now 
further destroy us (in still further enhancing the value of the dol- 
lar) by overturning the system which has given it to commerce, 
We sometimes feel like the colored preacher who sang: 

Lord, I hear of showers of blessings 


Thou art eae and free— 
Showers the thirsty d refreshing, 
Let some droppings on me. 


You have the money and the wealth; we have courage and 
faith. and feel we have now reached man's estate, and will de- 
mand equality in the matter of legislation. Weare one people, 
and wise, patriotic legislation and the pursuit of a p which is 
not sectional will inure to the advantage of all and preserve our 
nation impregnable in the affections of the people and invincible 
amongst nations of the earth. 

Members say the opening of these gilsonite mines will prove of 
immense advantage to the nation, and that the small royalty 
proposed would not retard the operations of the mines or prove 
onerous to those in their development. The latter con- 
tention I will reply to later in the course of my remarks. If the 
royalty were only 1 cent per ton upon the gilsonite taken from 
the ground, my opposition would be the same, and all the influ- 
ence I possess would be employed to defeat such a scheme. As 
stated, a principle is involved. If 1 cent can be charged as a toll, 
or royalty, or tariff, or whatever name may be applied to it, then 
the right of the Government to charge any amount is admitted, 
and our mineral system is assaulted and a policy inaugurated 
which the experience of the past has proven to be hurtful. Ifa 
penny can be Sees as royalty by the Government for rapi | : 
a ton of gilsonite, the precedent will have been established, an: 
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the demand will be made to place all minerals in the same cate- 
gory and operate all mines under the authority and supervision 
of the Government. 

No one is credulous enough to believe, if this effort succeeds, the 

‘further application of the leasing principle will cease. And in 
fairness, why should it? If it is advantageous to the Government 
and the ple to develop the mineral wealth by bureaus and 
clerks and departments (and this must. be the contention to jus- 
tify us in supporting this proposition), then we should, to be hon- 
est, immediately repeal the entire mineral law and declare that, 
as we have no king who can claim the mines as his jura regalia, 
they will be appropriated by virtue of the sovereign power of the 
United States. If a royalty must be charged on gilsonite, impose 
it forworking gold andsilver mines. Let us be honest, and dyna- 
mite the entire building instead of hacking off a corner to day 
and withdrawing a foundation stone to-morrow. But you can 
not enact such measures without breaking faith with the Ameri- 
can people. After a full and complete examination of the meth- 
ods to be pursued in dealing with the mineral lands, it was an- 
nounced as the policy of our Government that the mineral wealth 
belonged to the bold and courageous explorer. It was a bequest 
from God to the daring miner. 

And even before this enactment the Supreme Court of the 
United States had recognized the magnificent system of mining 
rules adopted by the miners of the Pacific Coast. In the case of 
Sparrow vs. Strong (3 Wall., 104) the court says: 

We know also that the territorial le; ture has ized by statute 
the validity and binding force of the rules, regulations, and customs of the 
mining districts. d we can not shut our eyes to the public history which 
informs us that under this legislation, and not only without interference by 
the National Government but under its implied sanction, vast mining inter- 
ests have grown up. employing millions of capital and contributing largely 
to the prosperity and improvement of the whole country. 

A brief glance at the origin of the system which this legislation 

proposes to repeal and some of the benefits resulting therefrom 
may not be 3 The discovery of precious metals in 
California was followed by a mighty tide of emigration to the 
Pacific Coast. The lands were tnsurveyed. There was no legis- 
lation by Congress which was applicable to the people in their 
dealings and relations to the mineral deposits. P of alove 
of order, and desirous of fair dealing and equal eee as 
well as the establishment of a system which wo secure peace 
and security of title and interest in property, they adopted cus- 
toms and regulations which became the rule of property. In the 
eloquent language of Senator STEWART— 

The reason and justice of the laws nT formed challenge the admiration 
of all who investigate them. * * * ese regulations were thoroughly 
democratic in their character, guiding against every form of monopoly and 
requiring continued work and occupation in good faith to constitute a valid 
possession. * * * The miner's law is a part of the miner's nature; he 
made it and he loves it, trusts it and obeysit. He has pe the toil of his 
life to discover wealth, which, when found, is pro Le no higher law 
than that enacted by himself under the implied sanction of a just and gen- 
erous government. 

These rules produced a system of free mining. There were no 
royalties, no leasing, no interference by the Government, but a 
declaration of the fact that the lands of our country were the pat- 
rimony of a free people. Protected in their location, feeling as 
secure as if buttr by courts and juries and the complex laws 
of our modern civilization, they toiled on, hopeful of success, 
achieving victories and encountering defeats, giving their lives 
and their all to the enrichment of the nation. 

These rules were approved by the United States Supreme Court. 

In every district which they occupied they framed certain rules for their 
government. * * * They all recognized discovery followed by possession 
as the foundation of the possessor's title, and development by working as the 
condition ofits retention. And they were so framed as to secure to all comers 
within practicable limits absolute equality of right and privilege of working 
the mines. Nothing but such equality would have been tolerated by the 
miners, who were emphatically the lawmakers as res; min upon the 

mblic lands. During the eighteen years from 1848 to 1 the regu- 

tions and customs of miners as enforced and molded by the courts and sanc- 
tioned by the legislature of the State constituted the law governing property 

in eee and in water on the public mineral lands. (Jennison vs. Kirk, 98 

The legislature of California recognized these mining regula- 
tions and customs, and Judge Field and other eminent jurists so 
applied and molded them that a wise comprehensive common 
law" was produced which will forever be a source of pride. 

The system thus originating has been taken up and adopted by 
the States and Territories west of the Missouri River. And that 
is not all. This system, founded in the necessity of the hour, in 
man’s sense of justice and love of right, became by adoption the 
child of our Government. In 1866 Congress declared— 

"That the mineral lands of the public domain, both surveyed and unsur- 
veyed, are ugs d declared to be free and open to exploration and occupation 
by all citizens of the United States, subject to such regulations as may be 
prescribed by law, and subject to the local customs and rules of miners in the 


several mining districts, so far as the same may not be in conflict with the 
laws of the United States. 


The discussions in Congress prior to the passage of the act, in- 
cluding that which occurred in 1850, conclusively establish the 
fact that free entrance upon the mineral lands and unrestricted 


occupancy of the same for mining purposes were regarded as a 
righ, The act of 1866— 

the luntary recognition of a preexisti ht of possessi 5 
stitutin a valid: claim to its Sonts tise than the 8 new 
one. (Broder vs. Water Company, 106 U. S., 296.) 

And further, to show how the Supreme Court regarded the en- 
couragement offered by the Government to the people to freely 
enter and occupy the mineral lands, and in support of the view 
that it would be mala fides to now depart from a policy not only 
approved but adopted, let me quote from the statements of the 
court: 

The Government by its silent acquiescence assented to the general occupa- 
tion of the public lands for mining; and to encourage their free and unre- 


stricted use for that Pune reserved such lands as were minera! from sale 
y the acquisition of title by settlement. (Atchison vs. Peterson, 20 Wall, 


Before 1866 mining claims upon the public lands were held under regula- 
tions adopted by the miners themselves. These regulations were 
framed with such just regard for the rights of all and afforded such com- 
plete protection that ag Anas received the sanction of the local legislatures 
and tribunals. * + > all the legislation, whether of Congress or of State 


or Territory, and by all mining regulations and rules, discovery and appro- 
priation are rec i 


ognized as the sources of title to mining claims, and devel- 
cse by working as the continued ownership until patent is obtained. 
(Erhardt vs. Boaro, 113 U. S., 535.) 

In the most solemn manner Congress has declared the right of 
American citizens to occupy the mineral lands and procure title. 
The highest judicial tribunal has repeatedly affirmed the wisdom 
of free mining and the „ and justice of the min- 
ing regulations, and has enforced them as the rule of property. 

I emphasize the statement that the conteunplbted: legislation 
is a violation of *' rights," and a repealing of common and statu- 
tory law, which is embedded in the affections of the people, and 
justifies the charge that if enacted the Government would be 
guilty of mala fides and the commission of a wrong. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KING. L ask unanimous consent to pr : 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope the gentleman will be allowed to con- 
tinue his remarks. 

.LACEY. For what length of time? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I suggest that no limit be paca upon the 
discussion by the gentleman from Utah. His side is not repre- 
sented in the division of time on this floor. The gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. LACEY] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] are practically on the same side of the question. 

Mr. Mc LIN. I suggest that the gentleman from Utah be 
allowed to continue twenty minutes longer. Iam assured by him 
that he can conclude in that time, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Ithank the House for its kindness. 

The legislation of Congress and the decisions of the courts 
should not only estop the Government from enacting this legisla- 
tion, but ought to be regarded as res adjudicata. 

And it must not be forgotten that the land embraced within 
this reservation was a portion of the public domain; and the 
right of occupancy referred to attached thereto and to the min- 
erals within its borders. By no act of Congress or otherwise has 
such land become entirely and absolutely segregated from the 
public domain. It is true an Executive proclamation in 1882 des- 
ignated it as a reservation,“ but this proclamation was pred- 
icated upon preceding legislation which gave the Uncompahgre 
Indians no permanent rights of property in these lands; and it is 
clear that the reservation was only created for a temporary pur- 
ps. until the United States could carry out its treaty with the 

ns. 


In other words, it was not intended that these lands should be 
withdrawn from the public domain and thereafter be exempt 
from the operation of the general land and mineral laws. The 
mineral ought therefore to be subject to entry in the same man- 
ner as other mineral lands. I do not deny the power of Con 
to withdraw these mineral lands from entry, but deny its right. 
There has been no withdrawal, but a mere arrest of the right to 
enter until the Government allotted lands in severalty to the In- 
dians. Technically, perhaps, while the proclamation was in force, 
the lands were not open to location, yet in all honesty and justice 
any entries made which were not in conflict with the purpose for 
which the reservation was created ought to be regarded as valid, 
and as soon as the Indians were provided agricultural and grazin 
lands in severalty, the rights of the entryman should attach an 
vest, and inchoate become definitive and indefeasible rights. 

Gentlemen will remember that before the boundaries of the res- 
ervation were known numerous citizens of the United States made 
locations upon the mineral veins now declared to be within the 
reservation, and pursued the usual course (until interrupted by 
Government officials) necessary to obtain title. It will be con- 
ceded by all that, in the absence of the Executive proclamation re- 
ferred to, these locations would be valid and the locators would 
acquire vested rights. But remembering the purposeof the proc- 
lamation, its tentative character, and the legislation of Con; 
in 1894 by which, after certain lands were allotted to the Indians, 
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opened to occu 
every rule of law and justice, that these locators possess such prop- 
erty neue in the located claims as to render the amendment, if 


the residue were to be ncy, it would seem, by 


enac invalid. Congress recognized, in part, these claims as 
valid by passing a law withdrawing the lands upon which they 
were located from the operation of the proclamation. 

This measure did not receive the President's approval. But the 
rights of these locators could not be extinguished; they might be 
suspended or held in abeyance. When the law of 1894 was passed 
and the lands not needed for allotment were returned to the public 
domain, these abeyantrights became vitalized. It is now proposed 
to divest these citizens of their property and to prevent other citi- 
zens from exercising the rights heretofore granted to American 
citizens. Such legislation is unconstitutional; it is retrospective; 
it confiscates property without due process of law and conveys it 
to the Government for speculative purposes. In support of the 
statement that as to persons who have locations upon the reserva- 
tion this proposed legislation is unconstitutional, I desire to refer 
to the case of Noonan vs. Caledonia Min. Co, (121 U. S., 402). The 
court say: 

Those in possession of mining claims which had been taken up and 
developed in accordance with the rules of miners in mining districts of the 
country, were entitled to the protection in their ory claims. * * * 
The rule laid down by the oo geen court of the Territory is, in our judgment, 
the correct one, * and that is substantially this: That where a party 
was in possession of a mining claim on the 28th of February, 1877, with the 
requisite discovery, with the surface boundaries sufficiently marked, with 
notice of location posted, and with a disclosed vein of ore, he could, by adopt- 
ing what had been done, * * * date his rights from that day; and that 
ua uan and labor and improvements would give him the right of pos- 
Session. e 
In this case a mining location had been made within a reserva- 
tion, and the court held that a compliance with the regulations of 
the district initiated such a right as would be entitled not only to 
protection by the courts, but would ripen into a perfect title. The 
mining regulations and the statutory provisions were complied 
with by those locating mineral claims within the Uncompahgre 
Reservation. The committee’s recommendation, if crystallized 
into law, would reverse a policy long since settled and adjudicated, 
interfere with vested rights, rob citizens, and confiscate the prop- 
erty acquired by those who in good faith located mineral claims 
and are ready and desirous to perfect their title and obtain patent. 
Another point ought to be considered in this connection. e law 
of August 15, 1894, provided— : : 

That the remainder of the lands on said reservation shall, upon the approval 
of the allotments by the Secretary of the Interior, be immediately open to 
entry under the homestead and mineral laws of the United States. 

The commission negotiated with the Indians, ascertained that 
10.000 acres only of land were susceptible of allotment, and desig- 
nated by natural objects the situs of the land. The Secretary of 
the Interior, disregarding his sworn duty, deliberately violated 
this law, and refused to Mor the action of the commission, 
hoping thereby to prevent the mineral lands within the reserva- 
tion from being located under the mineral laws. To justify his 
malconduct he pleaded that rich deposits of gilsonite had been 
discovered, and that the Government ought to adopt some differ- 
ent method of disposing of the same. Such defiant conduct de- 
serves condemnation. ow members can not only complacentl 
view his proceedings, but defend and justify them, passes all 
understanding. 

But Linsist that the mere perfunctory duty of approving the 


allotments made by the commission was not indispensable to the |. 


„opening of the reservation to entry.” When the commissioners 
Teporæa that a certain part of the reservation, the boundaries of 
which were clearly pointed out, was all that could be allotted, the 
residue was free from the cloud created by the Executive procla- 
mation of 1882 and eo instanti became reunited with the public 
domain and subject to entry. There er to be finality some day 
to legislation. The law of 1894 was final and its 1 ample 
to protect the Indians and restore to the public domain the lands 
temporarily withdrawn. But the proposition now is to repeal 
this act, reverse the action of Congress, approve the conduct of 
officers who violated the law and who treated with derision man- 
datory provisions of important legislation. 

If this House performs its duty, it will affirm the act of 1894, 
condemn the derelictions of former officials, and emphatically de- 
clare that this reservation shall be opened to location and settle- 
ment under the general land and mineral laws of the United 
States. What is offered as a substitute for the mineral system, 
the beneficent results of which none denies? One that had its 
birth in medigvalism, in tyranny, and the most despotic paternal- 
ism, and which has been condemned after experiment by th¢ 
American people. I was inaccurate in stating upon a former oc- 
casion that the policy of leasing mineral lands by our Government 
was unknown. Inow desire to invite attention to the operations 
of this system and the disastrous effects resultant therefrom. 
Under the monarchical oo of Europe mines were re- 
garded as jura regalia. ey were not treated as essentials of 
sovereignty but as incidental to the re; dignity of the crown and 
subject to severance at the pleasure of the king. 


XXX—17 


In the case of 


een vs. Earl of Northumberland (1 Plowden, 
310) the court of 


e exchequer decided that the right of mines 
was a personal prerogative of the Queen. Onslow, the Queen’s 
solicitor, argued that the precious metals being the most excellent 
of products, and the sovereign the most excellent of persons, 
therefore she should possess them. Similarly, it isnow contended 
that the Government should possess the gilsonite because it is 
excellent and the Government is more excellent than the sovereign 
people. Uponthe proaking ap of the Roman Empire this regalian 
right, we are told by Gamboa, was insisted upon by the princes, 
and the mineral deposits were appropriated by them. The King 
of Spain in 1383 by royal decree ordained that: 

All mines of silver and gold and lead and of any other metal whatever 


kind it may be, in our royal seigniory shall belong to us; therefore no one 
shall presume to work them without our license and command. (Halleck 4.) 


The plan now proposed sounds like a voice from Spain's spec- 
tral kings. Under this and similar decrees elaborate ordinances 
and regulations were promulgated for the control and operation 
of the mines. Spain was then monopolizing and taxing every- 
thing, and so established the system of royaities and leasing. A 
review of the mining industry under this system is absolutely con- 
vincing that it resulted in failure and disaster. Ninety-nine per 
cent of those obtaining licenses to prospect and develop mineral 
wealth defaulted in meeting the conditions of the leases. The 
machinery employed in enforcing the regulations was stupendous, 
and their enforcement wasa source of great expense to the Crown. 
The onerous character of the regulations, the cupidity and avarice 
of the officials enforcing them, the oppressive exactions of local 
agents, commissioners, and boards, the uncertainty of tenure, the 
knowledge that if rich strikes were made, changes in the lease 
would be prescribed, the knowledge that the property could never 
become possessed—these and many other circumstances conspired 
to render the leasing system, when applied by the Government to 
mineral lands, not only unsatisfactory, but profitless to the Crown 
and injurious to the subjects. 

Mr. Fremont states that with all the machinery employed the 
Spanish monarchs never received in any year to exceed $60,000 as 
royalties from all their mineral properties. 

'The history of Spain's efforts to lease the mineral lands and ob- 
tain royalties therefrom is one of fraud and failure and humilia- 
tion and disgrace; and yet it is that system that gentlemen now 
advocate and offer as a substitute for one the history of which 
has been glorious and the results of incalculable benefit. 

So destructive of the mining industry had Spain's policy been 
that the production of mine had practically ceased at the time 
Mexico threw off the Spanish yoke; and to revivethe Mi, pony 
enterprise Mexico abolished the multiplied taxes and royalties an 
substituted a mere duty of 3 per cent. The work of resuscitating 
this languishing industry continued and the quicksilver mines 
were freely granted to all who would engage in their development. 
Miners were relieved from personal contributions as well as mili- 
tary service, and rewards of $25,000 each were decreed to the first 
four operators who would extract a certain quantity of quicksil- 
ver. ‘Taxation and royalties and the efforts made to control the 
mines by leases and regulations, enforced by employees and hire- 
lings thousands of miles from the source of authority and power, 
destroyed that which would have contributed to Spain's glory. 
Mexico reversed, in part, this destructive policy. 

It certainly can not be designed to obtain revenue from this pro- 
posed royalty upon gilsonite; and yet wherever the leasing system 
has been adopted, its justification was placed upon that ground. 
Blackstone states that the ancient sources of revenue were waifs, 
wrecks, estrays, deodands, and mines, but that they were repealed 
by a uniform system of taxation. Isit proposed to adopt the ob- 
solete and condemned methods of the past in order to obtain reve- 
nue? Yet history demonstrates that mines controlled by the Gov- 
ernment failed to yield a revenue. It must be conceded that the 
earliest Congressional legislation in regard to mineral lands was 
founded upon the idea of revenue to be obtained by leasing the 
lead and copper mines. But after forty years’ experience the en- 
tire scheme was pronounced a failure and abandoned, and the 
mines offered for sale, preference being given those in possession 


under leases, 
On Janu 30, 1828, the Committee on Public Lands in the 
House, in obedience to a resolution which required an inquiry **into 


the expedience of repealing such laws of Congress as prohibit the 
sale of public landsin the State of Missouri which contain or are sup- 
posed to contain lead mines," submitted a report in which it was 
stated that it had been the policy of the Government since the 
acquisition of Louisiana to retain underits immediate control the 
lead mines of Missouri by withholding from sale the public lands 
in which those mines existed. The original motives which led 
to the adoption of this policy, as is believed, can not be traced to 
any documentary source." 

After referring to the report of the War Department, in which 
it was stated that the product of the public lands had not in- 
creased and that the veins, though existing, were abandoned for 
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the hope of more accessible veins at different points, the commit- 
tee stated: 


This. the committee supposed, must ever be the case so long as those who 
work the mines have I a limited and temporary interest in them and are 
under the necessity of receiving an immediate remuneration from the capi- 
tal vested in and The labor bestowed upon their mining operations. e 
ore will remain in its natta bed and never be drawn forth to 
and increase the mass of national wealth until subjec 
unimpeded action dos re ind individual interest. 

There is another view of the subject which the committee believe entitled 
to great consideration. If all these rp ren lands) are to be occupied by 
tenants of the Government,there would be a numerous band of de- 
eer 8 they may affect the Ger General Government, can not 

t be viewed by the local authorities with distrust and jealousy. A popu- 
lation thus dependent upon the Government and its 7 VABE for the 
continuance of their vocations must of necessity be unsettled and fluctuating, 
and the products of their esee dr] cani irregular labors will afford a lim- 
ited compensation for the exclusion large a portion of the State of a 
more settled, permanent, and useful class of citizens. ving that the 
laws prohibiting the sale of publie lands in Missouri which contain lead 
mines should be repealed, the committee report a bill. 


In the first annual message of President Polk, December 2, 1845, 
it was shown that the leasing system was unprofitable; that the 
entire amount received b e Government from 1841 to 1844, 
both years inclusive, was $6,354.74, and that tocollect this amount 
aia was expended in salaries, clerk hire, agents, superin- 
tendents, bureaus, etc. The President then adds: 

To this pecuniary loss may be added the 2 sustained pos the public in 

timber and wasteful man. 


uence of the destruction of careless and 
ner of wor e mines. ‘The system has — rise — 5 much litigation be- 
tween the United States indivi ci tion and 


excitement in the puer regions and involving the 1 in heavy 
Wie expenditu: 

is believed that similar losses and embarrassments will continue to occur 
wis the present Maps x pets of leasing these lands remains unchanged. * 


The present ved to beradically defective. Morethana million 
acres of the 8 reis — nmm to contain lead and other minerals have 
been reserved from numerous leases upon them have been ted 


gran 

individuals Spon a pyre ee rent. The system of ting leases 2 

proven to 2 not only poppe yes bat unsatisfactory t lay t 
ns who "ve u n 

ince of much x f. Vümeulty between the ernment an the 

lessees. 

President Fillmore, in his annual message of December 2, 1849, 
recommended extending the generous land laws of the Govern- 
ment to California, uan and New Mexico. Referring to the 
manner of f the mineral lands of California, he de- 
clared that he von ok Atat favorable to leasing them in order to 
obtain revenue, but that a recollection of the Por po in leas- 
ing lead mines and selling lands upon credit” convinced him 
that great difficulty would ensue in coll rents, “and that 
the relation of debtor and creditor between citizens and the 
Government would be attended with many mischievous conse- 
ieee if 

gat pote of leasing and royalty received earnest attention 
in the Senate in 1850. Senator Frémont, of California, had intro- 
duced a measure providing for certain police regulations for min- 
ing districts (Congressional Globe, T -first Con , page 
tors advocated a policy which woul yield rev. 


1362). Some 
enue to the Government, and Senator 8 pro an amend- 
ment which introduced a system of sei; e product of the 
mine going to the Government, from which a 3 was returned 
to the miner. 

Senator Benton a pion — for a system of free explora- 
tion upon the min lands, and said 


Iam of the opinion that the United States ought not to undertaketo make 

a 3 out of the mines; that the United States ought to content herself 
with getti the wealth out of the bowels of the itself, which is now 
1 $0 use: Bae zd m ought to content — with mtn tat ay will 
5 o expenscs of tion of such a vy ones system 

Lec be just as i as it can be made and at preserve 
e miners. Ido not believe in — iod che gold 


of this kind, but not nations. I 


afterwards tha 
to the whole idea of deriving revenue MR Gas 
favor of getting what revenue we do get from the gold ee through’ 
secretions of commerce, with nosuperintendence over the man as to what he 
digs, and no accountability of the digger for what he gets; with mr to 
stand over him and say how 3 much he gets, and no one tah him 
and tell him what he ge 

And have we not e ee e r Government to 
raise revenue from mines? T Have we 8 the lead mines and salt 
spri we reserved in Missouri ois? And have we forgotten that 
when we acquired me countries and heard of the salt springs and lead 
mines there, we were inflamed with the 3 of the “United States deriving 
revenue from boiling salt water and diggin mines? vo that excite- 
ment these salt springs and these ] 1 were reserved to be leased. 
What was e — of it? It turned el — the yo orem was 
never made for the purpose o: ling ter or 

When I first came here, the first legislative duty I had to perform was to 
endeavor to free the State of Missouri of the incumbrance * the landlord- 
ship of the United States over the lead mines and era springs, which was 

the people. I was then joined by some of the fathers of the Re- 


to account 


public—by such men as Macon—went the wholo idea of the Govern- 
ment working mines and making moneo Mes ofit. We prre The sys- 
tem was broken down in Missouri. The sal rings were to the State. 


The lead mines, which had been reserved tor , were into market 
end sold, as other public lands, at $1.25 per acre. So we got rid of these things 


Then came on the lead mines of Upper Mississippi. Our imaginations 


were inflamed again with the belief that we were to make a great deal of 
money 1 pei leasing out these lead mines. This scheme was adopted. I voted 

againstit. „ * „ Itold the Senate then, as it happened to lead mines of 
the State of Missouri, so it would happen to the load g mines of, Upper Missis- 
sippi; that this tem would be harassing to the people, and cramping in- 
dustry would end with bringing the United States in debt. t turned out 
to be the fact mad one of the zu messages sent to us by President Polk was 
torecommen: of this system. Heshowed the amounts requisito 
to keep up the er which were enormous, and he recommended the aboli- 
tion of the system. 


During the discussion Senator Seward, and he ought to be good 
82 with my friend from Iowa [Mr. LACEY], stated (page 


I will add now only this, that the objects of the United States in ng to tho to 
the gold mines in California ought to be, in the first place, to bring 
general public use of the people of the United States the larges ro une 
acquisition of national wealth from their newly discovered tennis —— 
secondly, to render the mining operations conducive to the best and — 
possible gettlement of our vast countries on the Pacific, which are so soon 70 
exercise boundless commercial, social, and political influences over the East- 


ern world. 
The 8 nm and political 
tained Just! on to the number and assiduity of the persons who 
shall be engaged in working t the mines of California. t number and that 
be in exact proportion to the ipa Herty of the terms upon which 
i pa opus. 1t — N AE — I 1 
proposi a my honorable frien m Ohio [Mr. Ewing] w 
lated seigniorage and revenue to the Government from —— mines, and 
favor of the provision contained in the bill, which stipulates for nothing 
in the way of revenue but enough to pay the expenses of regulating the 
operations of the mines. 


The remarks of Senator Felch, of Michigan, upon the 7 
80 3 cover the subject that I can not refrain from 


wer then to be obtained will be ob- 


In the aret 7 we reserved the lands which had been sold by prior gov- 


ernments, eon we have since abolished that system, rsen it was found 


im these mines. We have lead mi uri and 
W. onal and wecommenced uponasystem * * * first by 
ting permits to work these mines, and to the Govern- 


these instances is system because it 
has been found impracticable to carry it out pot gens eri. the Govern- 


discovery of mines was made on Lake Superior, we 

eee Mp ded ee toourselves the eat rye poten them, Soa that right was after- 
bandoned because it was supposed bea right held in derogation of 

of the State, and also because it was buil ng up a leasing system 

d a tenantry upon these lands and holding them from l taxa- 
tion, — aena the authorities of the State to preserve order among these 


erem while not an acre of these ds was to pay for the expenses 
by the State. In the o yoe the matter underwent an investiga- 
— 8 in the d Office and in 
The agents were all cman one, and a recommendation ve^ poan 
ene eee also. SE a Ona Sae AVETI IR Y M 
t we have never made an under the mining system an t 
e which must be deor ini 


The Senator then proceeded to argue in favor of the freedom of 
entry upon the mineral lands and against Government machinery, 
aon s 1 to control them. 

the discussion of the . law of 1866 (Congressional 
Globes -ninth Congress, page 3236) Senator Sherman a 
proved the policy of free entry upon mineral lands. He sta 

I think it is the interest of the United States to get iem of the mineral undis 
of the United Btates, to give them into the ed individuals, 


give them the T —.— the 
will be div —— 


eminent 

in lands is —— no A anres 

time to 1 the principle of 

t mines, —— mines, etc. adopted, so Yo. be- 

title in ihe United States to ved but the gold 
the — MA 


mines. e where 
&re, in Nevada and in the other MSS 
land for probably less than it will 
locate them, plat sell 


ments made on these lands. A settler u 
improvements on the land there has no ti ver; the title to the im- 
provements is in the United States; he has nothing but a possessory sev a 
customary right, which the United States at any time may 5 d it 
seems to me that nothing could be more injurious to the people who go to 
our mineral lands than system ot pero 20 title, no right to a man's 
improvements, at any time subject to the legislation ot Congress, no induce- 
ments to make improvements, no fixed and permanent settlement. 


On July 14, 1866, a pro 
which the Secretary of the Interior was to be authorized to lease 
certain saline lands containing mineral springs. The scheme was 
severely condemned by Senators and the evils which have resulted 
from such a policy clearly indicated, 

Senator Grimes said (Congressional Globe, Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress, page 8805): 

This Government never has and it never ought to become the landlord of 


a portion — thel le of this country. That is not the relation that is en- 
cou of the ae of our States to any considerable NIS and it 
shoul — encouraged by the Government of the United S 


The true ba enoo 5 in a republican government p that, so far 
as possible, every man sha! be th 
own tools, the owner ide his Pret labor and his own machine’ 


prog tea en eren ee v tomar of landlord : = 
e persons w: carry on these salting works, so long they will 
C eU fT and the country wil never a tenth 


pon was submitted to the Senate by 
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pue the advantage from the salt springs that we would realize if the 
conducted by private enterprise alone. That is the experience of this 
Government; it has n its foundation; it is the experience of eii 
ernment on the face of the earth. All such enterprises as these shoul 

carried on by private energy and by private means; and so long as iow al- 
low the man who conducts it to be the owner of the property, so long he will 
be willing to invest more and more means in the api Shares that may be nec- 
essary to conduct his business to a successful resu 

Senator Conness declared that the leasing system was founded 
upon the monarchcial idea that the most valuable things belong 
to the sovereign; but that he believed that nothing was of too 
ipe value for American citizens, and that, being the sovereigns 

emselves, it would be an act of supererogation and folly to lease 
thelands to themselves. Continuing, ho said: 


bak brians not the ownership of that thing pass into the hands of the citi- 
zen? there any inthe world, is there any er on earth, which can 
find the value or develop the value of a r and more certain than 
its owner, and can there be any ownership of a higher character than of the 
American citizen? The whole qose seems to me to be . You are 
going to institute in one of your departments a power to lease and let a part 
of the public property to your own citizens, and no such lease, the bill pro- 
vides, shall be for a longer period than twenty-five years, and then during 
the twenty-five years the lease is to be subjected to readjustment every five 


years terested referees.” 
The Interior Department or the Land Office is to appoint referees every 
? regard toa piece of 


. Where shall t: Shall they act in prop- 
know AR. &bout except — they get information from the 

t information co; ugha that perhaps knows 
be very small business for this Gov- 
provided, it will be observed,that this 
y to the section of the country from which I came. Weare 


us from such a vassalage. 
lands and the mineral springs belonging to the Government 
to be leased, why not lease the qoia and silver mines? 'They are of 
tely n value; they attract the attention of mankind to a greater 
tent and concentrate the effort of man and the capital that man can bring 
the development of natural resources to a greater extent than these more 

classes of property. 

Are the lessons of the past to be forgotten because, in the lan- 
e of Senator Benton, our “imaginations are inflamed” with 
e idea that the Government can profit from leasing gilsonite 
mines? Ican not believe that a system having its origin in the 
tism of monarchs and perpetuated to strengthen their power 
and enslave the people, a system which in its practical operation 
‘was unprofitable to the landlord and injurious to the tenant, and 
was the cause of litigation and strife between the government and 
e people; one which destroyed the mining industry in the prov- 
ces of Rome and the dependencies of Spain; a system which 
porum private enterprise and created monopolies in the Crown 
d the courtiers and favorites of the court, and developed such 
nderous machinery to carry into effect the volumes of ordi- 
ces, rules, and regulations imperative to the plan of govern- 
ment leasings and royalties that the miner was destroyed and 
frauds and corruptions were festered and fostered, is to take the 
lace of one which is the result of American freedom and civiliza- 


on. 
After fair trial in the United States, Government control and 

operation of the mines was cond There are no new grounds 

tupon which to base a motion for a new trial. iced ae 
[Here the hammer fell.] 


The Late Hon. W. S. Holman, 
REMARK S 
HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 8, 1897. 


The House J consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
pity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 

te a Representative from the State of Indiana. 

“Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, and 
33 of his eminent abilities as a —— ublic servant, the 

use at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings s stand adjourned. 

“Ri ^ t the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the family of the deceased "— 

Mr, SULZER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: From time immemorial, throughout all the ages, 
in all civilized nations, it has been customary for a grateful people 
to praise their illustrious dead and commemorate their acts, their 
deeds, and their achievements. In my opinion it is fitting and 
proper that this ancient and time-honored usage should never be 
be pokey from, and in all the years to come should be strictl 

hered to, especially in this free land of ours. In harmony wi 
this sentiment and on this sad occasion I desire to pay a just and 
deserved tribute to our late pince prd Judge HOLMAN. 

WILLIAM S. HOLMAN was one of the men of the century. He 


sess e Oo man. Hewas spen He died in the ripe- 


ness o years full of honor. He was a ripe scholar, a learned 
and able jurist, an experienced legislator, a broad and liberal- 
minded man, a good citizen, and a distinguished statesman. He 
belonged to the old school, and was one of the last of his class. 
For over half a century he served his constituents, his State, the 
country, and the people. He was a rugged rrr dec tu ies Fas 
and in mind—sturdy, sincere, and always steadfast. He fix 
principles, and he adhered to them without a deviation. He loved 
truth and honor and character. 

He had strong convictions, and the inflexible courage to uphold 
and maintain them. He believed in the plain people, always kept 
in touch with them, and made their cause hisown. He was the 
friend of the r, of the toiler, of the wage earner, of the op- 

, and of the downtrodden. He championed the right, com- 
ted the wrong. He was on the side of every cause that was 
right and needed assistance. He strenuously fought every wrong 
that needed resistance. He was always on the side of the people 
and battled for their rights. He was their idol, their spokesman; 
he knew all their hopes, all their fears, and all their aspirations. 
He was a Lincoln-like man—kind, just, and sympathetic. A man 
of the people and for the people—a true American. 

He was not only a great man, but he was as true a man as ever 
breathed. Yet with all his greatness he had a simple, homely 
way, typical of true worth and characteristic of genuine Ameri- 
can manhood. He was a hard worker, tireless and indefatigable. 
He succeeded in accomplishing things. He was an able parlia- 
mentarian and one of the most distinguished legislators of his 
time. In debate he was seldom eloquent, but he was always quick 
and alert and ever ready. No one ever caught him napping, He 
had a genial, gentle nature, a happy, sunshiny disposition, and a 
sweet, lovable character. He was always the friend of young men, 
ever ready and willing to advise and help them. But above all, 
and beyond all, he was an honest man, the noblest work of God. 

Judge HOLMAN's name for years was a household word. From 
one end of the land to the other he was known either personally 
orby reputation. By reason of his opposition to reckless and ex- 
travagant appropriations he saved the country millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. How much can never be estimated, and, of course, 
will never be known. But every dollar saved lessened the burdens 
of the taxpayers, earned for him the endearing thanks of the peo- 
ple, and established his name as the Great Objector” and the 
Watchdog of the Treasury." i 

The great works he performed for all the people made him 
feared and disliked by the few whose schemes he checked and de- 
feated. It was a thankless task, a never-ending work. But he 
never faltered and he never hesitated. He saw his duty, and 
without fear or favor he dared to do it. He knew his cause was 
just, and that time, which levelsall things, would justify his course. 

He was an original man. He had no predecessors. He may 
have imitators, but he will have no successor. His work was his 
own. He carved out his own career; his field of endeavor was all 
his own making. He was the architect of his own triamphs. 

A great man is dead, and a grateful poopie mourn their loss. 
A great light has gone out forever, and we shall not look upon 
his like again. 

He was not a man of war—not a military man. He was a great 
civic hero. His victories were the victories of peace, not the 
triumph of battle. He did not lead an army, but he fought for 
the masses, and against the encroachments of their rights. He 
was a leader of the plain people, and struggled day in and day out, 
year in and year out, to keep the Government within their control. 

He believed in the principles of Thomas Jefferson. He knew 
the power for evil of concentrated wealth. He saw the tendency 
of the times, the drift of legislation, and he realized the danger 
to the Republic of a governmental policy which robs the many 
for the benefit of the few, and by indirection and under color of 
law makes the rich richer and the poor poorer. He knew that 
such a policy must sooner or later enslave the masses and destroy 
free institutions. Here he took his stand. He could not do 
otherwise. 

He was the implacable foe of trusts and monopolies, and de- 
nounced them at all times and in unmeasured terms. He believed 
in equal rights to all, special privileges to none. He did not be- 
lieve in taxing one man for the benefit of another. He stood for 

ual opportunities for all, injustice to none. 

e believed that all men are created equal, and that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

He often stood alone, but he saw with a clear vision that the 
gradual infringement of these fundamental principles of the peo- 
ple menaced the stability of the Republic and threatened the per- 
petnity of free government. 

Would that there were more men like WrLLIAM S. HOLMAN. 
It would be better for the people and better for the country. The 
Republic would endure longer. 

e was not a demagogue, but he was a fearless, honest, incor- 
ruptible patriot. He hated cant, false pretense, hypocrisy, and 
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cared nothing for the hate, the criticism, or the ridicule of the men 


whose attempts to filch the Treasury he detected and prevented. 
He worked on with a fixed and determined purpose. He knewhe 
was right. His courage in the face of obstacles was magnificent. 
He never turned back. He never cringed or fawned to power or 
wealth that thrift might follow. Ahalf century in public life, and 
apoor man. That tells the story, and the whole story. Grand 
record—noble record! 

He was a wise and a just man in all things. He was as pure 
and as disinterested a patriot as ever lived. His life and his ex- 
ample will be an inspiration to all who follow after him. 

ta lesson we can learn from his career! He trusted the 
people, and they trusted him. He was true to his trust, true to 
the opia; and they were true to him. He had principles, andhe 
fearlessly proclaimed them. He had convictions, and he never 
subordinated them for a temporary advantage, no matter how 
eat or alluring it might be. He was sincere and honest in all 
e did. He loved the plain people, and he loved his country. He 
never forgot that he was a servant of the people, sent to Congress 
to serve them and protect and preserve their rights. He was 
always true to himself, and he knew that then he could not be 
false to any man, any duty, or any obligation. Let us follow in 
his footsteps; let us take his example as our bright, guiding star 
for the work we have before us, for the work that we must do. 

Mr. Speaker, there are gentlemen here who knew Judge Hor- 
MAN longer and better than I knew him. But no one in this House 
to-day 1 him more, respected him more, or loved him 
more. I grieve with his friends and his relatives. I have lost a 
sincere friend, one of the best friends a man ever had. 

It is not my purpose to sketch Judge HoLman’s long and honor- 
able career. Others have done that better and more eloquently 
than I can doit. They have told the story of his long and event- 
ful life, of the great work he has done, of all that he accomplished 
and achieved, of the good he did in the world, and of his struggles 
for fifty years to make mankind better, happier, and more pros- 
perous. The world is better because this man lived. He will be 
sadly missed. His place can not be filled. 

Mr. Speaker, WILLIAM S. HOLMAN is no more, His career on 
earth is finished. His work is done. He has fought the good 
fight; he has run his course; he has kept the faith, He needs no 
monument of marble or brass. A grateful people, to whose service 
he dedicated his life, will keep his memory green. In his battle 
for the rights of man he wrote his name high in the world's tem- 
ple of fame. The American historian will accord him a promi- 
nent place among the great men of this century. He builded bet- 
ter than he knew. His monument will be in the enduring hearts 
of his grateful countrymen, and, as the years come and go, it will 
grow larger and greater and grander and brighter, until— 

His deeds become his monument, 
Betterthan brass or stone; 


They leave his name on Glory's roll, 
Unrivaled and alone. 


The Late Hon. William S. Holman. 


REMARKS 
HON. NICHOLAS N. COX, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 8, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 
“Resolved, That the business of the House be now nded that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 
late a Representative from the State of Indiana. E 
* Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, and in 
recognition of his eminent al as a distin ed public servant, the 
House at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings shall stand adjourned. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these utions to the Senate. 
“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the family of the deceased "— 
Mr. COX said: M: , ; j ; 
Mr. SPEAKER: I feel truly privileged in be rmitted in 
this the House of Representatives of the Uni tates to pay 
my humble tribute to the memory and worth of Judge HOLMAN. 
My personal 1 commenced in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress, but I had known of him long before I ever met him. He is 
a part of our history for the last thirty years. 

What can a man say of a dead friend that expresses what he 
feels? What can a man say of a good great man who has faith- 
fully served his peopis that does the dead statesman justice? 

In our past we all have a great pride, and in our future great 
hope. Behind us our warriors lie buried, and the t leaders of 
civil and religious liberty have passed away. Yet I do not despair 


that our country will not produce others justas worthy and great. 
There is but one rule I know of that is universal in its Sopilination 
in the proper governing of man’s conduct, and that is absolute 
devotion to our convictions of duty. Whether these convictions 
arise in our family relations and extend to every relation, no higher 
rule can be found than do our duty.” If they.arise in our re- 
lations with our country or people, no rule of action rises higher, 
and no conduct more worthy, than a true, full, and complete ful- 
fillment of what is our duty. No man will make a failure who 
obeys it. No man will be great who breaks it. He may glitter 
for a while under false light, but eternal truth will unfold him, 
No man can be a good Representative who has no regard for the 
performance of his duties. 

May I not ask every man who knew Judge Horwaw if in all 
their knowledge they ever saw a more devoted man to his duties? 
A man made up and molded in the ideas of our fathers. A man 
cast in the mold of simplicity and truth. A man trained with 
the love of country hanging about him like a garment. Some 
say rugged truthfulness. Truth needs no adornment. Plain 
with his fellow-man. Sincerity needs no assistance. Plain in 
speech, but strong in truth, honesty, and devotion. He may not 
have had the beauty of words, when such beauty alone consists in 
their use, but he had that which is much better—courage behind 
what he said, and the good of his fellow-man at heart. 

He served more years in this body than any man that has lived. 
He was worth his weight in jewels in protecting the purse of the 
nation. He lived, he worked here in this arena for over thirty 
years.- In war and in peace, in prosperity and adversity, not one 
breath of suspicion ever touched his character. No charge of 
corruption was ever heard against Judge HOLMAN. No combines, 
no trades, no collusion ever controlled him. He lived to a ripe 
old age, and now we see him as a true patriot, a devoted father, a 
warm friend, and a legislator that any and all may emulate and 
be proud of. - 

Our old landmarks are falling fast. New influences are af 
work. Wealth and avarice are gods, and even where nothing 
but love of country should exist these serpents are stinging out 
our vitals. May we have bold, fearless, honest men like Judge 
ENAN to pull out the fangs of these cold enemies of human 
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The Tariff Bill, 
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HON. JOHN F. SHAFROTH, 
OF COLORADO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R.379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. SHAFROTH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have listened toa good deal of the debate upon 
this question, and I must say to gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber that I fear we are making the mistake of accentuating 
too much the tariff issue. You all know as well as I do that the 
American people care little about the question of the tariff. [De- 
risive cries on the Republican side.] Ah, gentlemen, you may say 
what you please, but as a matter of fact the only issue that is 
rely before the American people is the issue between gold and 
silver. 

You may say what you please, but we know that it is the con- 
tinual shifting of the burdens that were formerly borne by both 
gold and silver onto gold alone that has increased enormously 
the burden upon gold, increased the demand for gold, and thus 
increased the value of gold; that as gold is the unit of measure- 
ment, its increase in value means its increased purchasing power, 
and its increased purchasing power means that it buys more. 
That means that the seller has to yield up more of the products of 
human toil for a given quantity of gold, and that produces the 
general fall of prices, which is really the cause of the prevailing 
distress throughout the world. It is this continued fall in prices 
that has produced ruin and disaster to business. 

We believers in the restoration of silver have been trying for 
years to get a clear, distinct issue between bimetallism and the 
single gold standard, and it seems to me that a good deal of the dis- 
cussion of the tariff question, at least on this silver side of the 
Chamber, might very well be dispensed with. For twerty years 
we have been 1 to get this direct issue before the people, but 
one party would ride into power upon the cry of “high tariff,” 
the other party would ride into power upon the cry of low tariff,” 
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and the result has been that the true issue has been evaded by 
issues formed in Congress. I Want the dust that hasobscured the 
vision of the American people to be removed. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party having elected their Pres- 
ident, and having declared that a Republican tariff will restore 
prosperity, I for one am willing that they shall try it. I will 
not vote for it, but I will not obstruct its passage. I believe they 
ought to be given an opportunity to try it, and I believe that if 
this bill should be defeated either in the Senateor in the House, it 
would be the most disastrous blow that silver has received for ten 
years. 'Then the Republican party would go before the people 
and claim that we prevented prosperity. Again,the want of tariff 
would be the excuse for hard times, and again we might lose the 
battle. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that this should be distinctively 
a Republican measure, and that no one but Republicans should 
vote for it. I believe that the Republican party ought to be held 
responsible for it, and I protest that there ought not to beany ob- 
struction thrown in its way by this side of the House. [Applause 
on the Republican nd 

We who formerly affiliated with the Republican party are small 
in numbers on this floor, but at the other end of this Capitol the 
seven Silver Md ox Ron Senators hold the balance of power; and 
in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, it is to the interest of all those who 
think that the cause of the prevailing depression is not to be found 
in either high tariff or low tariff that the Republicans should be 
allowed to pass their bill. In that way only will we be able to 
get a clear issue before the country between gold and silver. If 

his bill does the work promised by its friends, if it produces pros- 
perity, well and good. We want prosperity, no matter how it 
comes; but we upon this side of the Chamber know that it can 
not produce pr rity. We know that the tariff is not the cause 
of these depr times. We know that the seat of the disease is 
deeper than that. 'This being the case, it seems to me the wise 
thing to do is to let the Republicans enact their measure, and let 
it be tested. 

We are willing to test our theory of bimetallism on that point, 
and when the Republicans pe a tariff bill and it fails to re- 
store prosperity, then it will be impossible for them to avoid the 
issue between gold and silver in the next campaign. The march 
of events and not the logic of our cause is going to determine the 
result of the next election. AsIhave said, we have been striving 
for twenty years past to have that issue squarely presented, and 
byletting this bill pass we shall attain our object of eliminating 
the tariff question from thecoming campaigns. Isubmit, gentle- 
men of the committee, that if the Republicans pass their bill and 
itfails to produce the results they predict—and we know it will 
fail—there is nothing under heaven that can prevent the next 
House of Representatives from being two-thirds for the restora- 
tion of silver, [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Protection and Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 


OF NEVADA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 23, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to Dor revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the Uni States— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: I propose 
to discuss this question from the standpoint of a Silver Party man, 
a member of that large organization of silver protectionists who 
in the last campaign formed an alliance with the Democracy and 
the Populists in the support of Mr. Bryan for the Presidency, an 
alliance which still exists, and which will continue, and which 
will eventually result in an amalgamation of the allied forces into 
one strong party, with bimetallism as the dominating issue, all 
other questions being subordinated to it, and the largest inde- 
pendence of action and variance of view upon other questions be- 


ing pon 

e question now arises upon this bill, What shall be the action 
of those allied forces? Shall they endeavor to combine in opposi- 
tion to this bill, or shall they exercise liberty of conscience and 
independence of action according to their convictions with refer- 
ence to this economic question? They are divided into free trad- 
ers, those who are in favor of tariff for revenue only, those who 
are in favor of moderate protection, and those who favor a thor- 
oughly protective policy. They have it in their power in the other 
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House by a union of action to obstruct this bill, and they probably 
have it in their power to defeat it. 

On the other hand, the action of a few men belonging to the 
allied forces in the other House will result in the passage of this 
bill and the elimination of the tariff as a disturbing element in 
the future consideration of the bimetallic question. So far as I 
am concerned, Iam free to say. protectionist though I am, that 
I would not hesitate a moment, if I felt I could advance the cause 
of bimetallism, to put the knife into this bill, to obstruct and 
defeat it. But Ido not believe that this is the time or the oppor- 
tunity for favorable results from any obstructive policy. 

I believe that at the last election the people of this country de- 
clared in favor of protection, whatever they may have declared 
upon other questions. I believe that if the Democratic party had 
accepted the challenge of the Republican party and made the issue 
upon the tariff, they would have gone down in overwhelming 
defeat. As it was, they acted wisely, announced a truce regarding 
the tariff, made the money question the dominant issue, and almost 
snatched victory from the most desperate conditions. 

I believe that the country has given the Republican party a con- 
tract for prosperity. They propose this as the sovereign remedy, 
Whether it will prove to be such or merely a palliative or quack 
remedy, time only will determine: but the people of this country, 
suffering as they are from the direst disaster, are, in my judg- 
ment, to be educated by events and not by arguments. I trust, 
therefore, that this bill will pass, because I believe it will clear the 
way for a calm, dispassionate consideration of the bimetallic ques- 
tion. 

Having said this much with reference to the policy and the ac- 
tion of the silyer men, I have something to say in reference toa 
financial and industrial policy, which in my judgment will alone 
secure an enduring prosperity and protect alike the factory, the 
farm, the plantation, the mine—a genuine American policy that 
shall protect every section, every class, every individual within 
our boundaries. 


COMBINED PROTECTION AND SILVER LEGISLATION. 


Ibelieve in combined protection and silver legislation. I be- 
lieve that both are essential to the prosperity of the country. I 
believe that the alliance of protection and the gold trust involves 
a contradiction. Protection means a raise in prices, or, at all 
events, a sustaining of prices by eliminating foreign competition. 
The gold trust means lowering prices; it means the appreciation 
of gold and a diminution in the value of products and property 
as compared with gold, So that protection and the gold standard 
involve two conflicting, contradictory forces, one operating to sus- 
tain prices and the other having the inevitable effect of lowering 


em. 
If I could by ay vote in this body or by my infiuence or voice 
aid in securing the passage of a measure that would give this 
country higher protection, adequate revenue, and at the same 
time the free coinage of silver, no effort of mine would be spared 
now and to-day to secure that result. But Ido not believe that 
the temper of the country will stand the prolonged struggle 
which could alone bring about combined legislation. The coun- 
try is in an experimental state. It has tried the repeal of the 
Sherman Act; it has tried the passage of the Wilson bill Itis 
now eager to accept the remedy proposed by the Republican 
party; and I believe in having fis efficiency or inefficiency of that 
remedy demonstrated as quickly as due deliberation will permit. 


PERIOD OF UNREST. 


I have said that I believe in combined protection and silver 
legislation. We have had a very serious condition of things dur- 
ing the past three years—a period of unrest, dissatisfaction, and 
distrust. Thecause for that was assigned by some to the incom- 
ing of a Democratic Administration and the tariff policy it inau- 
gurated, by others to the repeal of the Sherman Act, by others to 
the lack of revenue, and by others to the diminution of protective 
duties. But we find that the roots of this discontent were fixed 
in the soil long prior to 1893. 

Now, the Republicans here who allude to the years from 1890 to 
1893 as the period of high-water mark in the prosperity of this 
country must admit there were elements of unrest prior to that: 
time, for how was it that after the passage of the McKinley 
bill, during this very period of high-water prosperity in the New 
un and Middle States, the States of the West, the Northwest, 
and the Pacific Coast, States that had uniformly stood by the Re- 
publican ied ever since their organization, sloughed off from 
ere ican party in 1892 and threw their support to Mr. Cleve- 

nd? 

There must have been a condition of unrest and of dissatisfac- 
tion. What caused it? The lack of prosperity in the agricultural 
regions of this country, the low prices of farm products. So that 
we have here a period of comparative satisfaction and prosperity 
in the New Sonun and the Middle States, and a period of 
suffering, dissatisfaction, and unrest in the agricultural States. 
What is the explanation? My answer is that the legislation of 
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this count nos the money question had caused the appreciation 


of gold and the diminution of the prices of products, and that 
the dislocation between gold and silver caused by the demonetiza- 
tion of silver gave to silver-standard countries in competition 
with our own an advantage in the 3 of farm products 
which was felt in the Liverpool market, where those products are 
sold and where their prices are fixed; for you all know that the 

rice of the exportable surplus fixes the price of the whole. The 

iverpool price of wheat and of cotton (differences in the cost of 
transportation being adjusted) fixes the domestic price of those 
products in this country. 


BANKRUPTCY OF RAILROADS. 


Now, since 1893 what has been the condition of this country? 
I think it is best illustrated by the condition of our railroads. 
Since 1893 44,000 miles of railroads in this country have gone into 
the hands of receivers. Some of them have gone out again through 
the process of “reorganization,” so well known to Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan and his associates, but since 1893 44,000 miles, nearly 
one-third of the entire railroad mileage of the country, have gone 
into the hands of receivers. ^ 

Where are these railroads? I call attention to the map which I 
have had placed in front of the Clerk's desk. Upon that map 
those railroads are marked in heavy lines, and you see that they 
are almost entirely in the Southern, the Western, the mountain, 
and the Pacific States. You observe that the New England and 
Middle States have been measurably free from these railroad 
failures. Why was that? Simply because by our legislation we 
had raised a protective wall which protected the manufacturing 
industries of the New England and the Middle States, so that they 
have béen able to sell their products in the protected markets of the 
South and West, and have accumulated large profits which they 
have n Sua with their banks and trust companies. 

They have loaned out these moneys to the South and the West, 
and so the New England and Middle States have gradually become 
not only the manufacturing States, but the creditor States of the 
Union, as distinguished from the farming, the mining, and the 
debtor States of the Union. Now, what has caused the distress of 
these railroads? You observe that they are confined to the cotton 
belt, the mining belt (which comprises six States and three Terri- 
tories, one-third of the area of the entire country), and the wheat 
belt. You must admit that the distress of the people there is 
caused by the low prices of their products. You may say that 
the prosperity of a railroad does not depend on the prices of the 
N which it carries; that its prices for freight and transpor- 
tation are inexorable, whatever may be the price of the products 
of its customers. 

My answer is that while the effort of the railroads is to main- 
tain an unvarying price for the service they render they necessarily 
fail in that effort. They must adapt themselves in some degree 
to the varying prices of the commodities produced by their ve. 
trons. But,in addition to that,a large portion of their prosperity 
depends upon transporting to their patrons the consumable goods 
from the factory and from the marts of commerce, and when the 
consuming capacity and the purchasing power of their patrons is 
gone they lose a large part of their revenue. 


THE MINING AND FARMING REGIONS. 


Now, so far as the mining region is concerned, which embraces 
this large area, the reason of the distress is apparent. The prin- 
cipal industry of those Statesis the mining industry. Silver min- 
ing is the basic industry of six States and three Territories, just 
as coal mining and iron mining are the basic industries of Penn- 

lvania; and when the prices of their product went down through 
the adverse legislation resulting in the gradual paralysis of the use 
of silver, general prostration ensued throughout that entire region. 

The of these railroads, who conduct them mainly in 
the interest of the foreign holders of the gold bonds upon them, 
did not realize this. They wished to maintain the gold standard. 
They wished to maintain freights and other charges payable in 
gold, so as to pay the interest upon their gold debt. They did not 
realize thatthe mortgages upon theseroads were really mortgages 
upon the communities which they served; that they had gold 
- mortgages upon silver mines, and that, with the decline of silver 
mining, thoserailroads would go into the hands of receivers. 

Such, however, was the result. Within sixty days after the 
repeal of the Sherman Act every transcontinental road, with the 
exception of the Southern Pacific, which taps the fertile valleys of 
southern California, yeng products capable of paying large 
freight rates to the railroad, went into the hands of receivers. 
The Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Oregon Short Line, 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, which serve not only the 
mining but the agricultural region, all went into the hands of 
receivers, and coincidently with the decline of silver the prices of 
wheat and of cotton went down. So the earning capacity of these 
roads was lost, and 44,000 miles of railroad went into the hands of 
e two or three years after the repeal of the Sherman 

c i 


Now, these are the facts. Althongh we may differ as to the 
cause, the condition of these railroads indicates the general pros- 
tration of the communities which they serve. Now, what do you 

opose to do? Raise this tariff wall higher to protect the manu- 

acturing interests of New England and the Middle States. But, 


. ask, why are they suffering to-day? Their suffering has only 


become apparent within the last year. They did not realize be- 
fore that there was a bond of sympathy which bound them to the 
mining, the cotton, and the wheat-growing States. 

But they realize it to-day. They find that the consuming 
capacity and the purchasing power of these States have been lost. 

d you may raise this tariff wall as high as you want; you may 
have some beneficial effects from it in the restoration of the reve- 
nue of the country; you may have some beneficial effects from it 
in steadying this decline in wages which is now going on in New 
England and the Middle States; but you can not by that act 
restore the consuming capacity or the purchasing power of the 
Southern, the Western, and the mining States. 

Now, let us consider what is the real cause of this fallin prices, 
for that is what this distress means; that is what the suffering 
means—simply a fall in prices. And in what are prices measured? 
Simply in money. And what, by the process of evolution through 
the past twenty-three years, has been made the only substantial 
money of the civilized world? Gold. So that it is low prices 
measured in gold that, is causing the general prostration of this 
country. 

APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 

Now,letustracethe history of gold monometallism. Wefindthat 
prior to 1873 three countries only in the world were upon the gold 
standard—England, Portugal, and Dure Those who contend 
that the gold standard was the cause of England’s greatness will 
perhaps account for the general barbarism of Turkey and for the 
prostration and lack of itl rived of Portugal. In 1868 a new 
movement was inaugurated with reference to money, the result of 
the Paris conference, and in reading the proceedings of that body 

ou will find that the general impulse which animated the mem- 
rs of it, according to the debate, was the desire to secure a uni- 
versal money and a stablestandard of value. And without much 
consideration—without any consideration of the quantitative 
theory of money—of the relation of the quantity of money to 
credits and values, they declared in favor of the gold stan 
because gold was a more beautiful metal, was more cónvenient to 
handle, and contained the greatest value in the smallest space. 

So in 1873 the United States, led by some occult influence which 
no one has been able to explain, being then upon a paper basis, 
withoutsilver or gold—when its silver mines were opening up in 
their abundance, as if Providence had presented a y ans bene- 
faction to aid usinthe restoration of specie payments—inaugurated 
the crusade against silver and, in conjunction with Germany, 
went upon the gold standard. 

Now, there is a Brent difference of opinion among the advocates 
of the gold standard as to whether or not gold has appreciated. 
I shall not take up time in a lengthy discussion as to this. But 
let me read to you the prediction of Dr. Linderman, at that 
time the Diréctor of the United States Mint, an advocate of the 
gold standard, with reference to the effect then apparent and 
which he said would be more apparent in the fall of prices. On 
page 17 of Dr. Linderman's report for 1873, he says: 

'The countries adopting gold as the sole measure of value have, as a neces- 

consequence, assi a subsidiary position for silver. This system 
increases the use of gold as money and decreases that of silver for the same 
purpose, or, in other words, enhances the value of the one and depreciates 
that of the other. While the demand for gold for coinage has materially in- 
cre: „large quantities of silver hitherto in circulation as standard money 
in Germany, Denmark, and Sweden and Norway, and e Fourie | treasur 
and bank reserves in those countries, will, by the substitution of the gol 
eren be thrown on the market as ion and aid in its further deprecia- 

On page 21 of the same report Dr. Linderman says: 


The gradual adoption of the gold standard, and consequent demonetization 
of silver, will, of course, be followed by an increase in the value of gold, or 
what is the same thing, a decrease in the price of articles m by it. 
Indeed, it is quite certain that this effect is alread quove. in some por- 
tions of Europe. Be that as it may, however, it is mo assume that Germany 
will soon have substituted three dred millions of gold for silver hereto- 


Here, then, we have the statement as to the then existing con- 
ditions by a determined advocate of the gold standard and a pre- 
diction as to the consequences which would ensue in the future— 
a prediction which has been absolutely verified by events. 

ut our friends say that the production of gold has increased, 
and that this increase will do away with the difficulties created 
by the gradual discontinuance of the use of silver. Now, let us 
look at the condition of the gold stocks of the world to-day, with 
a view to determining whether or not this appreciation of gold is 
likely to continue or is likely to be diminished. And I propose, 
for my statistics, to rely entirely upon the report of the Director 
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of the Mint appointed by Mr. Cleveland—Mr. Preston; and cer- 
tainly no one will accuse him of making statistics in the interest 
of silver or in the interest of bimetallism. 

In his report, based upon statistics gathered from the most emi- 
nent statisticians of the world, he says that the total gold stock of 
the world is $4,000,000,000. Now, it is an uncontested and an in- 
contestible fact that this $4,000,000,000 of gold could be putintoa 
cube of 22 feet. A space 22 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 22 feet 
high will contain all the gold in the world—not the production of a 
single year, but the accumulation of the ages. And the question 
is now, Whereis that cube of gold? In what countries are the dif- 
ferent portions of it located, and what encouragement is there for 
countries that are attempting to introduce fully the gold standard 
to expect an increasedamount? What encouragement is there for 
those that are now about entering upon this hazardous experiment? 
According to the mint director, $2,000,000,000 of this gold, one-half 
of this PUPA of 22 feet, is actually located in England, France, and 
Germany, the creditor nations of the world, occupying the small 
space marked upon this map by this line in red. } 

Now, Lask you, if one-half of the gold stock of the world is 
absolutely required for the reserves of those three countries for 
their domestic exchanges, for the reserves which constitute the 
basis of their credit system, I ask you if the other half is enough 
for the rest of the world? But where is the rest of thig money? 
Why, we find that about $500,000,000 is in the United States and 
about $500,000,000 in Russia. This makes England, France, and 
Germany, Russia and the United States the possessors of ihree- 
fourths of the entire gold stock of the world. 

Now, what necessity is there for more polar Are there any 
other nations that are seeking for gold? Why, yon all know that 
we have not got gold enough yet in this country. We have been 
stranded three or four times within the three years because 
of the deficiency of gold, The Baring Bros. failed in England 
in 1590. They invested too m the Argentine securities. 
Credit was shaken in England. e bank reserves of gold had 
fallen toolow. They had loaned out too much to the rest of the 
world, and they commenced to call it in. They fastened upon 
America, commenced to sell their securities and to withdraw the 

ld. Immediately a wave of contraction swept from New York 
b eu Francisco, embracing every occupation, every industry, and 
every section. Again, when England differed with us upon the 
Venezuelan question, distrusted our foreign policy, and was dis- 

to show her lack of confidence in us by the withdrawal of 

gold, a selling of securities took place which immediately caused 

, the greatest alarm in all the commercial centers of the Eastern 
States, and chan what had been a patriotic sentiment with 

reference to the time-honored Monroe doctrine into a miserable 

time-serving tory sentiment, such as thaf which existed during 

the Revolutionary war. 
WILL THE STRUGGLE FOR GOLD CONTINUE? 


Now, have the countries got through with their struggle for 
gold? Ah, we are told that this country must retire all its paper 
money, all its greenbacks, all its silver certificates and 
notes, which are construed by the De ent to be demand notes 
for gold, and that we are to have currency substituted, with 
gold as redemption money. Did you ever think what a large re- 
serve of gold would be required for this purpose, and do you real- 
ize that there is not a debtor nation in the world to-day, with the 
exception of the United States, that has any large amount of un- 
covered paper money out that has been able to maintain gold 
redemption? 

The United States has only been able to do it by issuing gold 
bonds, which constitute really the premium for gold that this 
country has paid for the maintenance of the gold standard. That 
is true of Russia, struggling to get upon the gold standard; of 
Austria, struggling to get upon the gold standard; of Italy, Por- 

„Spain, „Chile, all those nations which have got upon 
the gold standard or have signified their desire to do so, and are 
endeavoring to-day to secure gold with which to make gold re- 
demption. In none of these countries are they able to redeem 
their paper money with gold. You have here, then, this extraor- 
dinary famine for gold, a gradual discontinuance of the use of 
silver, a gradual substitution of gold as the only primary money 
the only money of redemption, the only money constituting aso å 
basis for the credit system of the various nations of the world. 
Can you wonder that every unit of that gold has gone up, and that 
every unit of products and property has gone down? 

COMPETITION OF SILVER COUNTRIES. 


Now, this has had another effect, and that is, the depreciation 
of silver has stimulated the competitive production of silver coun- 
tries. Here I come to the most disastrous cause of the low prices 
of our cotton and of our wheat. It is easy enough to account for 
the 83 of our mining States. Silver has gone down, and 
go the basic industry of those States has been seriously impaired; 
but the cause of the lowering of the price of wheat and cotton is 
& little more remote, and you will Ind that its source is in the 


stan 

Now, what are those countries? First and notably, Argentina 
and India. This is the statement of all statisticians and of all 
consuls in foreign countries, and of travelers, that silver has 
maintained a stable purchasing power in the countries in which 
itis the money. In India silver will purchase as much of labor 
and of domestic products and domestic property as it ever would. 
Wages remained stable in silver countries. They are hardly con- 
scious that gold exists; and so, whilst the gold price of silver has 
been steadily declining, they have not been conscious of it, and 
have been willing to accept the same old price for their wheat, 
their cotton, and their labor. 

We have, then, these countries competing with us in the Liver- 
pool market for the sale of their farm products. The old price of 
silver was $1.29 in gold. That ounce of silver for years would buy 


competitive production of countries that are not upon the gold 


a bushel of wheat in India. The Liverpool merchant was accus- 


tomed, until the recent famine in India, to buy silver from our dis- 
credited, mines, 2 ounces for $1.29 in gold, and with it to get 2 
bushels of wheat where he once got 1. The result is that the 
American farmer is compelled to compete with the Indian farmer 
in the Live ] market and must come down to thesame relative 

rice in gold, and he has been compelled to accept 65 cents a 

ushel, or less, for his wheat; and so it has been with cotton and 
other farm products. 

But we were told during the last election the price of wheat 
went up whilst the price of silver went down. This only proves 
the contention as the exception proves the rule. Recollect that 
we had been suffering from the competition of silver countries. 
The wheat famine in India destroyed the competition of that 
country, so that our wheat went up. This competitive cause be- 
ing removed, the English merchants could not buy Indian wheat, 
and had no occasion to buy American bullion with which to pay 
for it; and so the market for our bullion was diminished and our 
silver temporarily went down. Should the wheat crop of Argen- 
tina fail, similar results would follow, wheat would go up, our 
silver would go down. But restore the old conditions, restore the 
normal product of the silver countries, and you have the old com- 
petitive force still at work, and the price of wheat, cotton, and 
other farm products sympathetic with the price of silver, and 
gold absolutely dominating the price of the farm products in this 
country. 

zr MANUFACTURING COMPETITION. 

I wish to ask you what hope is there if we continue in this line? 
Recollect that we have thus far met only the agricultural com- 
petition of silver countries. The manufacturing competition of 
these countries is now being stimulated by the maintenance of 
the low value of silver. It is easily accounted for. England was 
suppl ying the entire Orient with manufactured goods. e people 
of the Orient were accustomed to change their silver into gold at 
the old ratio of 153 or 16 to 1. They now find that they are com- 
pelled to surrender twice as much silver as they did for gold in 
order to pay for foreign products imported into those countries. 
They have been reluctant to turn their silver into gold at this 
great loss; and so domestic production has been stimulated, and 
the construction of cotton mills, woolen mills, and silk mills has 
been going on in these silver-standard countries—in India, in 
China, in Japan, in Mexico—and all of them show the most start- 
Hing evidences of prosperity as compared with the prostration of 
gold-standard countries. 

Lask gentlemen, what country will the manufactured product 
of the cheap labor of the silver-standard countries, made doubly 
cheap by the depreciation of silver, first attack? The country of the 
highest wages. You are to-day erecting a tariff wall around the 
United States for the purpose of protecting us against the ba ir 
Euro labor, whose countries are upon a gold standard, at 
tariff wall can you erect short of absolute exclusion—and that is, 
of course, im ible—against the manufactured products of the 
cheaper labor of the silver countries, made doubly cheap by the 
decline of the gold price of silver? 

: For my pars I believe that the daily wage rests atthe founda- 
tion of all values in this country. I believe that all values of all 
proper depend for value on the maintenance of the daily wage. 

t is the pon | wage that enters into every product and property. 
Products and property simply represent stored labor, and when 
you lower wages, TS lower every value, you lower the price of 
every product and the price of every class of property in the 
country, because other products and other property can be pro- 
duced or constructed under the lower wage system at a great ad- 
vantage and for aless price. Hence stability of values depends 
upon the maintenance of the daily wage. 

It is for that reason that I ama protectionist. I realize the fact 
that the only way to protect this country against the competition 
of the cheap labor of Europe is to place a tariff wall around the 
country which will partially. exclude that competition. That is 
how we secure protection for the factory. But, I ask, how can 
you secure protection for the factory if this bill is simply designed 


to protect us against the labor of European gold-standard coun- 
tries, when the production of silver-standard countries is increas- 
ing at a prodigious pace, and their competition is being made 


more and more effective day by day, as the gold price of silver 
declines? 


TRUE PROTECTION. 


What does true protection for this country mean? It means 
that we should protect every section, every interest, every class in 
it; that if there is any danger from the competition of cheaper 
labor—and all must admit it—we must protect against the com- 
petition of the Orient as well as against the labor of Europe; we 
must protect against the labor of Mexico, the labor of Japan, and 
the labor of India as well as against that of England. Otherwise 
you have what? You have a reduction of wages in this country 
to meet the competitive rates of other countries. You have a re- 
adjustment of all values; and I am sure that all of us have had 
enough experience during the past three years of the suffering 
and distress that are brought about by readjustments.' 

Iadmit that the world will go on under almost any economic 
condition, but it is this process of readjustment that tears the 
heart out of the generation in which the readjustment is accom- 

lished. What we wish to do now in this country is to stay the 
all of prices, to protect all our industries; to protect the factory, 
to protect the plantation, to protect the farm, to protect the mine. 

How can you accomplish it more readily than by restoring sil- 
verto its old parity with gold? By doing that you double the 
labor cost of the farm products of thesilver countries; you double 
the labor cost of the manufactured products of those countries; 
you paralyze the competition which has been so effective in the 
recent past, so far as our farms and plantations are concerned, 
and you paralyze the destructive arm that is now being raised 
against your manufacturing industries. 

Now the question comes up whether bimetallism can be re- 
stored. Ihave not time to consider the question at length. I 
only wish now to relieve it of its exaggeration. The question is, 
first, whether international action can be secured, and if not, 
whether the United States alone can fix the gold price of silver, 
whether the United States can, by an increased use of silver, re- 
store its value to its old parity with gold, for I wish to den 
most distinctly that the silver men are in favor of a 50-cent dol- 
lar. Those who maintain the present system believe in 50-cent 
dollars, but we believe in restoring the value of silver, so that 100 
cents of silver will be worth 100 cents of gold and the gold will 
be the equivalent of the silver and the silver of the gold. 

AN EASTERN MISAPPREHENSION. 


It is not intended to pay debts with 50-cent dollars or to drive 
away gold or to debase our currency. Our purpose simply is, by 
increasing the coinage and use of silver and by giving it equal 
privileges with gold, to raise its value, and by diminishing the 
strain on gold which gold monometallism has caused to take awa, 
its unjust appreciation, and thus by putting up the value of sil- 
ver and pulling down the value of gold to restore the old ratio, so 
that 16 ounces of silver will be worth (in bullion as well as in 
coin) 1 ounce of gold. Thus the old unit of value—the dollar— 
based on both metals instead of one, will be restored and we shall 
have a gold dollar worth 100 cents in silver and a silver dollar 
worth 100 cents in gold. 

if you ask why this rate is determined upon, our answer is not 
only that that has been the customary ratio for years, but also 
that the total stock of silver coin in the world is $4,000,000,000; 
that the total stock of god coin is approximately the same, and 
that if the total stocks of silver and gold were each melted into a 
solid mass, the silver mass would be about sixteen times as great 
in weight as the gold mass. We also answer that to-day the rela- 
tive production of the two metals is approximately in the same 

roportion. We must establish by law some relation of value 
feran the two metals. And we propose to value silver as it 
will stand after restoration to equality of privilege with gold, 
and not while it is discredited by unequal laws. 
ADVANTAGE OF BIMETALLISM. 


The advantage of restoration of bimetallism is apparent It 
will not only give the world an increased volume of currency, 
propartionog to the increase of population and to the extension of 

usiness, commerce, and enterprise, but it will do away with the 
dislocation of exchanges that has existed between the gold-standard 
and silver-standard countries, a dislocation which has immensely 
stimulated the production of silver-standard countries in farm 
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to a favorable one. That this ought to be accomplished every one 
admits, 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES. 

The Republican party, by its plea for international adjustment, 
admits that gold monometallism is a bad thing, and that bimetal- 
lism a good thing, but it claims that bimetallism can only be re- 
stored by international action, I shall not dwell long on this 
aspect of the question. It is sufficient to say that the Republican 

arty limits our negotiation to the leading commercial nations, 

ngland, France, and Germany. While the agricultural and 
manufacturing classes of those countries are friendly to bimetal- 
lism, and while parliamentary resolutions favoring bimetallism 
have been passed in each, France and Germany both declare that 
they will not act without the cooperation of England, and England, 
through the ministry of both her political parties, has declared her 
unalterable purpose to adhere to the gold standard. 

ENGLAND'S CONTROL OF GOLD. 

The reason is apparent. The great advance of gold monometal- 
lism has given England the control of the credits of the world. 
Her people now own in bonds of other countries an amount aggre- 
gating 1nany times the total gold stock of the world. England is 


built up. Her narrow limits will not permit much increase of 
population. Her local property can not be much increased in 
value. By her manufactures and her extended commerce she has 


invaded every country with her forces of industry and enterprise, 
and she has accumulated the gold of the world, and she now loans 
it over and over again to the countries from which she has made 
profit. Her wealth consists mainly in credits, and the creditor 
class has become the dominating power. England has always 
been a class-governed country. The land-owning class, once 80 
controlling, gave way to the manufacturing class under the lead- 
ership of Cobden, and the corn laws prostrated the agricultural 
interests, The manufacturing class has now yielded to the cred- 
itor or banking class, which to-day dominates the councils of 
England, fixes her policies, and enters her decrees. 

The friends of bimetallism stood expectant when Balfour came 
into power. They now realize that shackles have been imposed 
upon his limbs, and that he is powerless to aid the cause which 
he so brilliantly advocated. What arguments can we use to abate 
England's purpose? That the amount of gold in the world is too 
limited for the world’s business? Her answer is that her people 
own almost all the gold in the world; that they have enough and 
a plethora, and out of their abundance loan it to other nations on 
bonds and rene nul Will you say that gold appreciates and that 

roducts have diminished in yalue? Her answer will be that she 
desires its appreciation. Will you say that the appreciation of gold 
has stimulated the production of silver-standard countries, and 
that their competition has lowered the gold price of all farm prod- 
ucts? Her answer will be that she raises but little of these; that 
she buys, and that the cheaper she buys the better. 

Should we point to the land-owning class in England, the bur- 
dens of which have become almost intolerable, her answer will be 
that some interests must suffer in pursuing a great national policy, 
and that the English Government will stand as heretofore for the 
interests of the governing class of the country, the c'sss which 
subordinates every subject of domestic and economic policy to the 
desire of maintaining a constantly increasing control over the 
pnus of labor throughout the world by a system which makes 
her a controlling power in peace and war, a partner without risk 
in.all enterprises, and the absorber of the profits of world-wide 
production. 

To this policy of enlightened selfishness no man who knows the 
controlling motives of both nations and individuals can oppose 
rational objection. We do not object to English policy on Eng- 
lish soil. e object to an English policy on erican soil. 

AMERICAN POLICY, 

England's wealth consists in gold; our wealth consists in prop- 
erty and products. England is a creditor nation; the United , 
States is a debtor nation. England is interested in having mone 
dear and products cheap. We rely on good prices for our prod- 
ucts in order to pay our foreign debts. England proposes to pur- 
sue a policy which will increase the value of the gold that she 
owns, Ought not we to pursue a policy which will increase the 
value of the property we own and of the products which we ex- 
port? Do the imitators of the English policy in this country 
realize that there is a difference in interest between the buyer and 
the seller, between the creditor nation and the debtor or producin 
nation? What should be our policy? Why, to increase the use o 


products, and which is about to stimulate their manufacturing | silver and in that way increase its value so as to restore its old 


production, to the injury of the gold-standard countries. Our 
wheat fields and our cotton fields have already felt the force of 
silver-standard competition, for the prices of oriental and other 
silver-standard countries—always stable in silver—have declined 
in gold, just as gold has appreciated. 

he value of our exportable products with which we pay our 
debts has constantly declined, e pro by restoring the old 
gold price of silver to restore the old gold price of our farm prod- 
ucts, and to change the balance of trade from an adverse ce 


parity with gold. 

We find that the dislocation between gold and silver has given 
the advantage in production to countries that are not on the gold 
basis; that their Farin products (the prices of which are stable in 
silver, although reduced in gold) are competing with ours in for- 
eign markets to our disadvantage, and that their manufactured 
products, produced at a labor cost stable in silver but reduced in 
gold, offer a menace in the future to our home manufactures, 
protected though they be by tariff laws. We have at stake the 
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interests of the great debtor nation of the world; of a nation yield - 
ing the greatest amount of farm products in the world—farm p rod- 
ucts on which we rely for the payment of our foreign debts and the 
pric es of which have been driven down in gold as silver has fallen. 
The Republican party proposes to confine our bimetallic nego- 
tiation to but three countries—England, France, and Germany— 
whose interests as gold-owning and creditor nations are directly 
opposed to our interests, while it ignores the numerous debtor and 
roducing nations with which an effective alliance might be made 
or the increase of the use of silver. 


WHERE IS THE GOLD? 


Where is the gold of the world? Refer to the Mint Director's 
report and you will find that of the four thousand million dollars 
of gold in the world, all of which if melted would occupy a cube 
of only 22 feet, one-half is actually located in England, Germany, 
and France. Look at the registered list of bonds and mortgages 
and you will find that the other half, though scattered in other 
countries, is tied by the string of bond or mortgage to those three 
creditor countries, so that it may be drawn away at any time from 
debtor countries, thus prostrating their business and imperiling 
theirfinances. Sotbat instead of devoting their time to the unin- 
terrupted production of wealth, their energies are wasted trying 
to catch gold on the fly. Think of it! "One-half of the gold of 
the world actually needed for the local business of those three 
countries, hardly discernible in the vast area of the earth's sur- 
face, and yet our monometallic friends tell us that the other half 
is sufficient for the business of the rest of the world, occupying 
à vast area of country and having a population twelve times as 
great as that of the three combined. i 

All agree that the 5 use of silver in the world's ex- 
changes should be restored. The Republican party proposes that 
we shall limit our negotiations only to the beneficiaries of the gold 
monopoly, and that we shall not apply to the victims of that mo- 
nopoly for assistance or aid. Was monopoly ever beaten down by 
such methods? 

In transportation the victims of monopoly resort to a competi- 
tive road. In public lighting the victims resort to a competitive 
gas or electric light company; but according to the doctrine of the 
Republican party, the victims of the gold monopoly, who so greatly 
outnumber the beneficiaries of that monopoly, are not invited to 
join us for common defense and protection, but in place of that 
the United States, the victim suffering most of all, stretches out 
the hands of diplomatic persuasion to the countries whose monop- 
oly it seeks to break down. Was monopoly ever impaired by 
persuasion addressed to the monopolist? 

Had the Republican party proposed, instead of confining its 
negotiations only to three countries that have a plethora of me- 

ic money, to call a conference of the debtor and producing 
nations of the world whose stocks of metallic money (both gold 
and silver) are small and which have been compelled to issue 
large amounts of depreciated paper money because of the scarcity 
of metallic money, we would then have a contemplated arrange- 
ment with countries whose absorbing capacity for silver would be 
great. The first step, however, toward such a union is the cour- 
ageous action of this country. Let that action be taken and we 
will have the intelligent cooperation of Russia, Austria, and other 
European nations that have made ineffectual attempts by the ac- 
cumulation of gold to provide for gold redemption, all of whom 
know that their accumulated gold would slip ont of their bound- 
aries like water out of a sieve if gold redemption were attempted. 
For it is a singular fact that there is not a debtor country in the 
world that has been able to maintain gold payments of its paper 
money, except our own, and we accomplish it only with bond 
issues, which in reality constitute the premium paid for gold. 


NATIONAL ACTION. 


But enough of international conference. It has simply been 
used as a club to beat down national action on the silver question, 
Are we not, gentlemen, exaggerating the difficulties of the task 
before us? member that in order to restore silver it is only nec- 
essary to absorb the current product of the mines. The accumu- 
lated stock is in the shape of coin bearing the stamp of various 
governments, and it is absurd to assume that the owners of such 
coin will send it here simply to receive the American stamp. Sil- 
ver coin itis and silver coin it would remain. Tliere is no sur- 
plus anywhere in the shape of builion, for the bullion in our treas- 
ure vaults is constructively coined and is represented by silver 
certificates and Treasury notes now in circulation. 

The current product of the mines is now all absorbed in current 
uses—in the arts, in coinage, and for other purposes. Any de- 
mand that we create would be a new demand, and would have a 
tendency to increase the value of the current product. 

But we are told that increase of value will increase production. 
Of course no man can foretell what the production of silver will 
be, but the best test of the limitation of the future is the limitation 
of the past, and we all know that all the silver coin in the world— 
the result of silver mining for ages—can be put into a cube of 66 
feet. The world has never produced enough of metallic money. 


The fact that to-day over one-fourth of the money of the world 
is uncovered paper money proves this. 
INCREASED USE OF SILVER. 

Now, what increased use can you suggest for silver in this coun- 
try that will increase the value of the product of the mines? 
Our per capita circulation is currently stated to be $22 to $25. 
Our population is increasing at the rate of over 2,000,000 a 


year. It would take between $50,000,000 and $80,000,000 a year 
to maintain the present per capita so long as the population in- 
ereases at that rate. Butisa per capita circulation of $25 suffi- 
cient? Such a per capita circulation might be sufficient for a 
creditor nation like England, whose area is limited, whose popu- 
lation is dense, whose exchanges are easy, and whose ability to 
increase her coin reservesis made easy by the great debts owing to 
herpeople. Butcertainly it is not sufficient in a vast debtor coun- 
try like this, with its immense area, its scattered population; and 
its limited methods of exchange. If we should increase our per 
capita to$30, we would have to coin $70,000,000 a year for five years. 

Besides, our national-bank circulation has been gradually con- 
tracting and is bound to be withdrawn altogether when the bal- 
ance of trade is restored in our favor by good prices for our prod- 
ucts and the surplus of revenue is applied to the national debt. It 
will take $40,000,000 a year for five years to take the place of the 
national-bank notes, so that we have here an incre demand for 
silver of nearly $200,000,000 in this country, without any inflation 
or expansion beyond a per capita of $30. This demand is equal to 
the entire current product of the mines, which is already ex- 
hausted in current use. Can any man say that a new demand of 
such magnitude shall not restore the old parity? And if the old 
parity is restored, will not this talk about 50-cent dollars and a 
debased currency entirely cease? "The gold monometallists pro- 
pose to maintain this parity by the redemption of silver in gold. 
We propose the rightful method of restoring parity by increasing 
the use and consequently increasing the value of silver, and by 
restoring its time-honored use as money of redemption equally 
with gold. 

SILVER PRODUCTION EASILY CONTROLLED. 

But suppose the fears of our alarmist friends are realized, and 
that nature, instead of exposing her silver treasures as she has done 
in the past, gradually and progressively to meet the wants of the 
world for money, should expose it in large abundance, is not thisa 
matter of easy control? Recollect that silver mines already exist- 
ing will soon be exhausted. The Comstock lodein my own State, 
which alarmed all Europe, is now reduced in its production to 
$500,000 perannum. ‘The mines of the future arein the ungranted 
mineral lands of this country and Mexico, for remember that 
Mexico and the United States produce two-thirds of the silver of 
the world. Willit not be easy to limit those grants, either by ex- 
acting royalty or by total withdrawal, so that the silver stores of 
the future may not be unduly drawn upon for the present, and 
the calm and equal production of silver commensurate with its 
use may be established and secured? 

THE AREA OF DISTRESS. 

For three years you have beenon the gold standard. Do you like 
it? Fortwenty-four years you have waited for international action. 
Can you wait longer, and who are to take the lead in this reform— 
the beneficiaries of the gold monopoly or its victims? And who are 
the victims? Look on the map of your country and mark the area 
of distress as indicated by the railroads that have been placed in the 
hands of receivers since 1593, comprising nearly one-third of the en- 
tire mileage of the country. You will find it in the mining belt, 
comprising six States and three Territories, whose basic industry, 
with which all their industries, agricultural, commercial, railroad, 
and banking, were correlated, is suffering from the decline of silver. 
Mark the wheat belt of the Northwest and the cotton belt of the 
South and you will find that in those areas devoted to mining, to 
wheat raising, and cotton growing more than one-half of the local 
railroad mileage has gone into the hands of receivers since 1893. 

Low-priced products will not stand high rates. Producers who 
produce at a loss can not buy goods that require transportation, 
and so the railroads have suffered in the transportation of the 
products of the region through which they pass and of the goods 
which they return to the producers in exchange. The gradual 
fall in the price of silver has for twenty years seriously affected 
the Western and Southern States, as their products have been 
compelled tocompete with the product of silver-standard countries, 
the prices of which, stable in silver. have gradually gone down in 
gold until their price is now one-half of what it used to be. 

THE EAST WILL ALSO SUFFER. 

It is true that the New England and Middle States suffered but 
little until 1893, and then largely because of diminished markets 
in the South and West and loss from their railroad securities and 
other interests in the South and West. They suffered the least 
because they were creditor States whose margin of security did 
not disappear until 1893, and also because they were manufactur- 
ing States whose industries were protected against cheap Euro- 
pean labor, thus enabling them to monopolize the home market. 

They have not yet suffered from oriental competition, for the 
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manufactured production of those countries, stimulated by the 
appreciation of gold, has thus far met only the requirements of 
the local markets, although it has seriously affected English and 
German manufacturers who used to supply such markets, but the 
Eastern States will soon suffer from oriental competition. Jap- 
anese production is looking ont for American markets, for their 
ucts will naturally seek a country whose labor cost is the 
ighest. No tariff short of absolute exclusion will protect the 
Eastern States against this invasion, and exclusion is impossible, 
for the Western and Southern States will not consent to a policy 
which surrenders their products to the competition of silver- 
standard countries whilst it protects from such competition the 
manufactured products of Eastern States. Itis evident that, with 
a view to protect the products of this country, whether from the 
farm or the factory, against the products of silver-standard coun- 
tries, our policy should be by increasing the use of silver to y up 
its value, and thus by the use of a competitive metal to pull down 
the value of gold. By doing this we will take away at least half 
ofthe efficiency of the competing labor of silver-standard countries. 
We therefore claim that the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1 by this country is practicable; that it will restore the old 
relative value of silver and gold, release this country from de- 
ndence upon foreign gold, impair the competitive efficiency of 
e cheap labor of silver-standard countries, restore the value of 
our agricultural products with which we pay our debts abroad, and 
save this country from a manufacturing competition that will 
prove destructive. "This question has not been fought out in the 
manufacturing States of the country as it has been in the mining 
camps, but the manufacturers of this country will learn that 
their interests are in common with those of the general producers 
of the country, and the oriental competition which has been so 
destructive to the farmers will,in the end, be destructive to the 
manufacturers. 
We hope to see the wheat interests and the mining interests, the 
cotton interests and the manufacturing interests united against 
the opponents of bimetallism. For recollect that it is the dealers 
in money, the dealers in products, and the carriers of products 
that have made a union against the productive energies of the 
country, whether those productive energies are di yed in cotton 
and wool manufactures in the New England and Middle States, 
the iron and coal industries in Pennsylvania, and the cotton indus- 
tries of the Sonth, or in the mining of silver in the great West, 
and we may rest assured that this country will in time pursue a 
policy of enlightened self-interest. It willrealize it is toits inter- 
est as a producer of over one-third of the entire silver of the world, 
asthe greatest debtor nation of the world, as the greatest producing 
nation in the world, to stop the appreciation of gold, to stop the 
increase in value of every unit of this four thousand millions in 
gold, whose present home is in threeforeign countries. And with 
the change will come beneficent results not only to producers, but 
to the banking, mercantile, and railroad interests, which are now 
so steadily opposing us. They will realize that their prone d 
based upon the 8 prosperity of the entire country, and that 
the pr rity of this country can not continue so long as debtor 
and ucing nations recognize gold as the only money metal, 
and by their action build up its value and increase its control 
over t 
Into 


ok ops of labor. . - 
work theSilver party enters, animated by no sectional 
spirit, controlled by no feeling of envy against the more prosper- 
ous, but inspired by the desire’ to maintain a broad American 
policy which shall protect the interests of American production, 
wheter in the mining camps of the mountains, the wheat fields 
of the West, the cotton fields of the South, or the factories of New 
England. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
und to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: As this extraordinary session has now reached 
its closing hours, I regard it the duty of every Democrat upon 
this floor to emphasize the ultraism of the legislation now almost 
consummated. For more than four months we have been in ses- 
sion, ostensibly to conserve the best interests of all the people and 
create such laws as would secure to them in the future immunity 


from the remorseless grasp of monopoly and trust rob But, 
instead of making laws for the people, the majority in this Con- 
gress, with the whole power of the Administration, has been con- 
sumed and exerted to destroy every interest of the laboring man 
and the farmer and build up a colossal money power, 

The Eerald of fraud and deception announced to the country six 
months ago that the new President would come with healing in 
his wings and that prosperity would gladden every home. What 
has the President done to redeem any of these pledges? Nothing. 

What have the Senate and House done to relieve the people of 
their burdens? Nothing. 

No legislation has ever been proposed by them to relieve the ne- 
cessities and wants of the people. 

The Presidential office has been substantially abdicated, and we 
now have a general business manager who arranges all matters of 
legislation and diplomacy. 

ret meetings are being held by the trusts, corporations, and 
et bosses daily and nightly to influence legislation in their in- 

I believe that the legislation on this tariff bill is controlled abso- 
Intely outside and independent of the Senate and House by less 
than thirty interested gentlemen. The people and their repre- 
sentatives are not allowed to know what is going on and what tnis 
Administration is doing or is going to do. There is a studied 
effort, seemingly, upon the part of the managing party of this Con- 
gress to conceal every movement in the creation and construction 
of this bill. Hide-and-go-seek has been adopted as the new method 


of governing the people of this country. 


he Republican portion of the Committee of Ways and Means 
o to their roonr and close the door, bolt every Democratic mem- 

r out there in secret, patch up what they call a revenue bill; 
then come into this House, adopt an arbitrary rule denying to 
the people's representatives the right to examine and discuss the 

roductof their deliberations. Under this gag process they pass the 

ill, send it to the Senate; then to conference; close the doors again 
against every Democratic member of the conference committee; 
and in this ex parte way force upon the people of the United States 
partisan laws fraught with all the schemes of human selfishness. 

Behind these bolted and barred doors the American people are 
not allowed to go within this charmed circle, and no ordinary 
Republican is allowed within these sacred precincts unless he has 
been examined and accepted by the inspectors of the trusts, cor- 
porations, and syndicates. They have to be men who are willing 
to tax the millions for the benefit of the few. 

Here is a secret conclave of eight men, presuming to fix the 
amount of gratuities, under the name of taxation, that 14,000,000 
m have to pay to 600 trusts, corporations, and individuals. 

r. Speaker, this bill is not intended to raise revenue to pay the 
expenses of the Government, to help the farmer, aid the laboring 
man, and stimulate legitimate e and business of the whole 
country. - 

It is not the intention of its authors to bring prosperity to the 
homes of the toiling millions, those that produce the material 
wealth of the country. It is limited and specific in its applica- 
tion and effect. 

Tt is for the protection of classes, that they may collect millions 
of bounties from the consumers of their goods. 

If it had been innocently created as a revenue measure, its log- 
ical and natural effect would be the game—to foster trusts and 
combinations that rob the people under its provisions. < 

As absolute proof of this conclusion, let us examine a brief list of 
the rations, trusts, and gentlemen that enjoy the lion’s share 
under this bill. Here isthe protection that is given by this bill to 
the men who subscribed to the Republican campaign fund last falls- 


Trust. Proposed protective duty. 
67 cents per ton. 
45 por cent. 
20 o 8 cents per pound, 
per cent. 
Hi cents per pound. 
per cent. 
25 per cent. 
5 cents per pound. 
40 per cent. 
Do. 
47 to 78 per cent. 
20 per cent. 
Do. 
per cent. 
35 cents per gallon. 
65 cents and 25 per cent. 
$1 per pound and 25 per cent 
2 cents per 
Do. 
10 per cent and 1 cent per 
pound. 
55 per cent. 
CHEN dE irr reor eo ca du Wess pe rei A aaa 35 per cent. 
^. GRENIER ATUS TELE IU AE 4 cents per gallon. 
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Trust. | Proposed protective duty. 


Flint g 7 
Fork and hoe . 
Fruit jar 
Galvanized iron 


: ts per 100 d 
-| cents per "nds. 
" 30 conte per galla 
š 8 
Iz cents per pound. 
1.50 per cubic foot. 


Lithograph - S : 
Locomotive ti 


0. 
-| 14 to 23 cents. 
-| 11 to2 cents. 
-| 4 to 12 cents. 
.| 40 cents pt pound and 55 


2 2 cents per pound. 
.| 25 per cent. 
.| 85 per cent. 
.| 25 per cent. 


l} 
45 per cent. 
z 5 per ton. 
per cent. 
-| 80 per cent. 
5 to 10 cents per pound. 
1.95 cents per pound. 
80 per cent. 


8.35 cents per square foot. 
160 per cent. 
-| 4 to 6 cents. 
-135 pr cont. 
4 p to $5 per ton. 
.| 2 cents per d. 
-| 50 cents and 56 per cent. 
30 pet cent. 
45 per cent. 
12 cents per 100 pounds. 
50 per cent. 
55 per cent. 
95 per cent. 


12 to 50 per cent band. 
4 pound. 


7 A ORUM per pose 
F per M feet 
$ per eet. 
S Sante per M. 
-| cents per d. 
40 cents and 55 per cent. 
45 cents per gross and 25 per 


-| 20 to 40 cents gallon. 

2 cents per n 

20 cents per pound and 10 
per cent. 

25 per cent. 


This er ies was called together for the sole purpose of pass- 
ing a law that would compel the toiling millions to pay back to 
these gentlemen the money they had advanced to secure a Repub- 
lican victory last fall. 

This law will not only reimburse these gentlemen the sixteen 
millions expended, but it will enable them to collect from their 
customers in excessive prices more than $250,000,000 annually and 
prepare them with a fund that they may use to perpetuate their 
power through the machinery of Republican legislation. 

These protected gentlemen can now wellafford to give to the na- 
tional Republican committee a receipt in full for all their advance- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, this Administration stands for pening but greed, 
extravagance, and the protection of the*wealthy and powerful. 

uba, to-day, is in the grasp of a cruel d ism; her cries 
for liberty and free government are disregarded by a Republican 
Administration, because this Government does not dare to dis- 
please the Spanish bondholders and impair the value of their 
securities. 

Belmont, Morgan & Co. and the Rothschilds must have their 

ins if hundreds of thousands of patriots upon that beautiful 
island shall perish in the cause of liberty. 

We are told that this bill must be enacted into law not for the 
reasons heretofore assigned by our Republican friends, that we 
must prohibit im and increase our export trade, for that day 
has come under the Wilson bill. Wearenow having the greatest 
export trade in our history. 

The fiscal year of the United States Treasury Department closes 
with the 30th day of June, and the official statement of the ex- 
ports and imports for the year just ended breaks the record in 
several important particulars, 

The total exports of merchandise for the year were $1,051,987,091, 
the largest in our history. The nearest approach made to this was 
in 1892, when the total volume of e of all kinds was $1,030,- 
218,148. The volume of exports of domestic merchandise in that 
year was $1,015,732,011, while last year these exports amounted to 
$1,032, 996,880, 

The excess of exports over imports last year was also the great- 
est on record, amounting to $287,613,186, the 1 previous 
balanceshaving been $264,661,666 in 1879 and $259,712,718 in 1878. 
In 1892, the record year in exports, the balance of trade in our 
favor was only 8202, 875,686. 

If these prove anything, they prove that in its relation to 
trade the Wilson tariff is not a failure.“ They show also that 
the people of the United States are laying the foundation for an 
improved condition of affairs in the near future if Congress shall 
not interfere to prevent it. 

All the prophecies and pretenses of our Republican friends have 
gone to wreck and ruin under the test of time and experi- 
=< They will have to invent new methods of deception in the 

uture. 

This Congress is now closing on a measure which assumes that 
the American people and American genius can not compete with 
the people of Europe in the production of the necessary articles of 
the highest civilization. This I deny. We are to-day shipping 
the product of American handiwork, the products of agriculture, 
in kemer quantities than at any previous time in our history, 
under the inspiration of the advantages given to the people by a 
comparatively low tariff. 

This Dingley bill will, by increasing the value of coal, iron, and 
lumber to our own people, cut off a large share of our export 
trade that we now ne e 

Let us for a little while turn to the laboring men who have 
lost faith in the theory that high taxation makes high 8. 
Just now, while the Republican party are forci through Com: 
gress a tari her than ever before, under the false plea that it 
is solely for the benefit of the laboring man, hundreds and thou- 
sands of honest men have gone out on a strike to try to force em- 
ployment at wages that will arrest the demon of hunger that is 
now at their doors. 

If the protective doctrine were half true, all that these laborin 
men would have to do to secure high prices and plenty of wor 
would be to wait two or three days. 

Atlast it is being borne in upon the popular mind, through 
hardship, that neither a protective tariff, a revenue tariff, nor a 
solute free trade can bring prosperity to the masses while the 
natural resources of the country are monopolized, while produc- 
tion and prices are controlled by trusts, and the railroads of the 
Union, the combination with those trusts, are empowered to dic- 
tate who shall and who shall not do business. 

The grip of greed is on the country—a greed that is only intelli- 
gent enough to see where immediate profit lies and remains blind 
to the necessity for the general well-being on which the well-being 
of capital itself in the long run depends. 

Itislabor thatis suffering most now. But nobody except the 
millionaires of the trusts and their hangers-on is satisfied with 
things as they are. 
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The new tariff will be tried and it will fail. Then the revolt 
against the 18 trusts, in whose interest alone tariff has 
been devised, will become general. There can be no genuine 
prosperity for either workingmen or business men while the trusts 
own the country and rule and rob it and destroy one-half of the 
primary money of the people. 

A measure conceived, as the Dingley bill has been, in the count- 
ingrooms of the protected monopolists could not fail to deceive 
the working classes and the farmers and be condemned by the 
Democratic party and all those who desire the welfare of the 
whole people. 

The sole purpose of this legislation is to secure the highest trib- 
ute to the trusts and protected interests. Adequate revenue is 
totally disregarded and'equality of burdens ignored. 

The mask is thrown off now. We no longer hear the leaders of 
the Republican party claiming that protection is for the benefit 
of infant industries or that the foreigner pays the tariff duty. 
Protection pure and simple, without reference to revenue, is the 
full scope of this bill when it becomes a law. 

Mr. Speaker, prosperity will come speedily to those protected by 
this bill, and distress and misery to those who have to do the pro- 


tecting. 

As the stocks and bonds of the protected trusts and mills begin 
torise you will hear the subsidized press crying out that prosper- 
ity has come. But when labor and the farmer's products stand 
still, as they will, nothing will be said by them. 

The 8 of this bill will consummate the complete surren- 
der of the Republican party to the trusts. 

Mr. Speaker, by this act Congress abdicates its constitutional 
duty to legislate for the welfare and happiness of the American 
people. It brings reproach upon American character, and strikes 
a criminal blow at popular government. N 

It will arouse bitter hostility by all other nations doing busi- 
n with us, and cause the warcloud to hang heavily upon our 

orizon. 

It was a sad day when the people of this country permitted the 
Republican per to gain control of this Government. They have 

' repudiated the constitutional limitations of the taxing power, set 
that fundamental law aside, and have erected in its stead the 
hideous and plutocratic doctrine of protection. 

The exercise of assumed power to compel one part of the Amer- 
ican people to protect another , under the sham pretense of 
raising revenue, is a crime, and under this bill stands out befo: 
the world as a speculative outlaw. : 

There was no excuse or reason for this extra session of Congress 
and the enactment of this Dingley bill but to tax the people that 
the trusts, who gave their millions to elect Mr. McKinley Presi- 
e should have their money returned to them as soon as possi- 

e. 


: . 8 er, no ipie no word of mine, ipe enia e alame 
ty that hangs over the energies, enterprise, and industry of the peo- 
le of this vast Republic. The die is cast; the feast of the modern 
Ishazzar is now being spread; the banquet is announced; and 
the revelry of 400 trusts and corporations is now in the midst of 
its celebration, 

The stockbroker, the gold gambler, and the trusts now feel 

rfectly safe and secure within their intrenchments, while the 
Republican party stands upon the outlines of their battlements 
with its sordid gold to purchase immunity from the wrath of an 
outraged people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the day of deliverance is near at hand; the 
time has fully come to go before the great masses of the country 
and open the book of 2 and . in which the Repub- 
lican party has written the luw of slavery. All the people want 
to know is by whose hands these statutes were written. I say to 
them: Go to New England, Pennsylvania, Wall street, and Lom- 
bard street, and there you will see the index engraven upon every 

of avarice and greed. There you will see the political boss 
and the machine by which your sweat and toil is coined into their 
millions, and there you will learn how you do the protecting and 
who the beneficiaries of protection are.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is no remedy for these endless outrages 
upon the people’s rights under the policy and legislation of the 
Republican party. They must turn to the great principles laid 
poe by omas Jefferson and his associates, if they desire 

ief. 

Therefore let us go back to the people, where the sovereign rem- 
edy may be had, and make our appeal. The people are always 
right, and make no mistakes when free to exercise their will. 

r. Speaker, I have no fears that when the people speak in 
1898 and 1900 upon the issues that this bill now creates, a condem- 
nation will be, registered against the encroachments upon their 
rights, and this insidious method of robbing the toiling millions 
under the pretense of raising revenue will be repudiated by them 
in no uncertain way. Then we can say to the world that popular 
government is safe in the hands of the people, and robbery can 
not longer be perpetuated by the tricks of legislation. 
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The Tariff and the Trusts, 


. SPEECH 
HON. 8. M. CLARK, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the report of the c@mmittee of con- 
ference on the disa: ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 379) to n revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. CLARK of Iowa said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There has been much clamorous insistence there 
should be additional antitrust legislation in the pending tariff 
measure. It is easy to show the public intelligence that in disre- 
garding this demand the Republican Congress is notindifferent to 
the public welfare. 

1. The public demands the speedy enactment of the tariff. No 
hindrance should be put in the way of that demand, 

2. The tariff and the trust are wholly different legislative and 
economic measures. 

3. There is already upon the statute book the law proposed. 
5 practical or practicable good end is gained by duplicating this 

egislation. 

4, No one has shown that there should be legislation against 
trusts, or that, if there should be, that which is proposed is that 
which is required. 

5. Production and sales are controlled by trusts in England, 
Germany, France, and the countries that would take session 
of the American market if the Congress could or should destroy 
American trusts and establish free trade. Thus American manu- 
factures and labor would be displaced in America by foreign 
manufactures and labor controlled by trusts. 

6. Trusts are a natural and normal result of the evolution of 
modern business and civilization, and they are more salutary and 
beneficent than the foolish and ill-digested legislation attempting 
to suppress them. 

7. Labor, or that factor in production which receives wages, is 
organized as atrust. This is useful to the welfare of mankind; 
this compels the organization as a trust of that factor of produc- 
tion which pays w: And the organization of the latter as a 
trust is just as beneficial to mankind as the former. 

8. Laws attempting the suppression of the organization as a 
trust of that factor of production which receives wages have 
failed because those laws hindered the progress and well-being of 
mankind. Laws trying to suppress the organization as a trust of 
that factor of production which pays wages have also failed, be- 
cause they are equally an attempt to hinder the progress and wel- 
fare of the people. 

9. The welfare of mankind E ug there should be high w. 
forlabor and low prices of products made by machinery, This 
necessitates that the waste made by unprofitable competitive labor 
and the waste made by unprofitable =. capital should be 
done away with, so that the gain made by stopping the waste of 
unprofitable competitive labor shall be equated with a like gain 
by stopping the waste of unprofitable competitive capital, and thus 
give high wages for labor with low prices of manufactured prod- 
ucts. Waste is a moral and economic evil, destructive of indus- 
trial well-being. Trusts are the device of the highest intelligence 
of the modern industrial and commercial world to secure high 
wages for labor and low prices for products by minifying waste. 

10. As everything of human origin is attended by both good and 
evil consequences, some evils will attend the noncompetitive or- 
ganization of labor and the noncompetitive organization of capi- 
tal. The province of legislation and government, so far as these 
have anything to do with the matter at all, is not to seek to destroy 
the Wd e eee but promote their benefits and restrict their ills. 

11. In doing this it is well to remember that the history of the 
world shows that nearly every governmental or legislative inter- 
ference with the freedom of the people in their industrial and 
business relations has been a blunder which the future has had to 
undo as best it could after a disastrous experience. What man- 
kind does in its natural relations, free from factitious Jaws and 
governments, is a process of evolution guided bya divine will and 
a supreme and universal purpose and intelligence before the 
workings of which the centuries of human lawmaking are often 
but a comedy of errors. The laissez-faire school say: ‘‘Take - 
the marring and meddling hands of short-sighted legislators off 
labor unions and trusts, off industry and commerce, off labor 
and capital, off human conduct and intelligence and free volition, 
and let human creatures work out their destiny 8 to 
natural evolution and the unrevealed but constantly revea ing 
divine purpose in the universe, and then you will have a world oí 
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science and natural order, the world of God's plan and purpose, 
not marred, hindered, and set back by the stupidity of lawmakers 
and rulers.” Thatis the general proposition of economic science. 
Butit must be modified and restrained by the functions of en- 
lightened government; and where selfish personal interests and 
power prevent the beneficent operation of the natural law, there 
government must come in to guard and redress. Thus the free 
employment of labor is beneficent, but when women and children 
are coerced into unhealthful and d ding labor by individual 

eed, there it becomes the true province of government to inter- 
fere and protect. It is in this view that factory and mine inspec- 
tion laws, for example, are wise and salutary. Economic science 
must recognize that government is part of the natural and divine 
order of things. It hasits duty to perform, but that duty will be 
found in adjustment to, not in departures from, the natural order. 

12. That factor of production which receives wages can only be 
paid or employed when that factor of production which pays 
wages can market the products of both factors at a profit. With- 
out a market and a 1 market the whole industrial system 
of the modern world collapses. 

13. Markets are now controlled by more or less organized na- 
tional, international, and cosmic or world-wide conditic&s. It is 
now no more possible for the individual wage payer or the indi- 
vidual wage receiver to get a place for his products in the mar- 
kets of the world than it would be for the individual soldiers of 
great armies to achieve campaigns without executive management 
and leadership. War had this same evolution from Samson or the 
savage making war on his own hook to the combined and managed 
strength of all. 

14. Trusts are but cooperation, and the whole world seems to be 
moving toward cooperation. The workman or craftsman once 
went by himself. Then he combined in the lodge or society, then 
in the guild, now in labor unions or syndicates as wide as nations 
orasChristendom. The employer once conducted his own business 
with his own capital. Then he made a partnership, then a com- 
pany, then a corporation, now a trust or corporation of corpora- 
tions. Theevolution has been as natural and inevitable for one as 
theother. The States that have passed antitrust laws have usually 
expressly exempted labor trusts and farmer trusts. That exemp- 
tion surrenders the whole principleof antitrustlegislation. Once 
the head of each family was a priest. Then a congregation fol- 
lowed, then a church. The Society of Christian Endeavor, the 
Epworth League. are great religious syndicates making into com- 
bined cooperative strength the formerly individual and isolated 
congregation or Sunday school. The tendency is everywhere. 

15. The trusts now complained of exist under the Wilson tariff 
and years of Democratic Administration. 

16. The industry of sugar refining in the United States has been 
organized as a trust for many years. The industry exists in that 
form and not another. Suppose it could be destroyed by punitive 
provisions in a tariff bill, what would take its place? What pos- 
sible benefit would come tothe American people? A great Ameri- 
can industry would be destroyed, bringing loss to those who labor 
and those who pay labor. And if it were, when the destroyed indus- 
try should be rehabilitated it would again take the form of combi- 
nation and syndicate, because commercial and industrial evolution 
is going that way. A destructive warfare upon existing and in- 
evitable industrial conditions is wise only to the philosophy of 
nihilism; it is a fatuity in every other view. 

17. The evils of trusts are subject to two restraints—natural 
law and statutory law. The safety and welfare of mankind are 
supreme, and will compel trusts and all societary institutions to 
servethem. Whatever is not in harmony with the well-being and 
progress of the people will be coerced into harmony with the peo- 
ple’s welfare or be destroyed. Trusts and every form of wealth 
and power exist subject to that order. If ever there was a time 
when the people were not sovereign, that time is happily past. 
Trusts exist under compulsion to be of service to the people. The 
natural law will compe! that. Wise and foreseeing statutory law 
should supplement the natural law. Statutory law not thus wise 
and foreseeing is futile and hindering. A law abont trusts ina 
tariff bill is political legislation, and the people have a wise and 
prudent distrust of that. They want every tub to stand on its 
own bottom. They do not want their laws to be the short-lived 
passion or effervescence of partisanship, but, instead, conservative 
and necessary additions to the great structure of law, interpreted 
and enforced by wise and honest courts, which has safe-guarded 
the people for generations. Make your tariff law, give the Gov- 
ernment a needed revenue; and when laws about trusts are 
needed, make them in laws that are inspired not by politics, but 
by justice and a really honest care for the people’s welfare. 

18. There has been a great change in recent years in the conclu- 
sions of economic science and public opinion as to the benefits of 
competition. John Stuart Mill as a deduction of science said that 
destroying capital and the resources of society by railway com- 
petition would be a public injury and an economic folly, and the 
experience of years has proved the correctness of his assumptions, 


Farmers in their studies and debates on economic questions in 
granges and alliances set themselves against competition as an 
injury to them. Labor unionism has brought nearly all working- 
men to that view. 

Frederick Engels, in the Condition of the Working Class in 
England in 1844, had a chapter upon competition in which he said 
that competition had created the proletariat, crowded out the 
small farmers by means of the large farm system, ruined the lower 
middle class, centralized capital in the hands of the few and 
population into the cities. 

Competition— 

He said— 
is the Some expression of the battle of all against all which rules in 
modern civil society. This battle, a battle for life, for existence, for every- 
thing—in case of need, a battle of life and death is fought—not between the 
different classes of society only, but also between individuals. 

This view of the evils of competition has grown, among the 
working people at least, by leaps and bounds. Labor unionism 
shuts out competition by agreement among those who belong to 
it and by forcibly compelling that nonunionists shall get no work 
or wages. While the politicians and theorists are chattering and 
clamoring for competition, laboring people speak stern and resolute 
opinions against it. Mr. W. D. Ryan, secretary of the United 
Mine Workers of Illinois, said, in a recent open letter to Senator 

ASON: 

The insane competition inaugurated by the coal operators has brought 
abont a condition of suffering and destitution which was never equaled. 

e have been forced to accept reduction after reduction until the prico 
now paid is so low that miners can not earn an average of 75 cents a day, 
and the mines work only half time. Idoubt if any more lives have been 
lost in Cuba since the insurrection commenced than in the mines of Illinois 
during the same time, and I am certain there are no more women and chil- 
Non ND in Cuba at present than among the families of the miners of 

The wage earners see with clear vision that it is not capital in 
the condition of trust or syndicate, but capital in the condition 
of rompen Hon that is forced to pay low wages and brings misery 
to them. : 

19. One of the chief factors of prosperity is that the workin 
people shall be employed at good be, See This, as I have said, 
and I want to enlarge upon it, can only be if those who employ 
labor can market their joint product ata profit. There is talk of 
labor and capital. The true view is that capital is labor; that 
production is composed of two factors, both labor—the labor that 
receives wages and the labor that pays wages. It takes as much 
labor to get and pay the wages as it does to earn and receive them. 
It is that which establishes what wages shall be between that fac- 
D of production which receives wages and that factor which pays 

em. 

Property employs no one and pays no wages. A closed factory, 
an unworked mine, idle machinery make no wages, pay none, 
Beggars shiver in want upon the porches of splendid empty mar- 
ble palaces in Italy. The property profits nobody. Glance over 
a few newspapers and you will see item after item showing how 
widespread and pervading is this recent attitude of the wage- 
receiving factor in production, which has displaced the individual 
by combination and done away with competition in the wage 
receiver's share of production. Just now it has closed the coal 
mines and shut coal out of every market. In the papers 1 read 
items like this: That the general wage committee of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers, in session at De- 
troit, decided that the wages for puddling should be $1.50 a ton; 
that the tin-plate workers met at Pittsburg, made their wage scale, 
and submitted it to the manufacturers; that the Miners' Interna- 
tional Congress recently convened in London had about 100 mem- 
bers representing 1,150,000 British, French, German, and Belgian 
miners, and that an eight-hour working day was ordered by a vote 
by representatives of 1,064,000 miners for and 120,000 aga'nst the 
measure; thatthe mier d of Engineers in England wasconsidering 
Tonner or not it would permit the use of certain improved ma- 
chinery. 

With conditions like these controlling that element of produc- 
tion which receives wages, that element of production which pays 
wages must be left toa large liberty and discretion in devisin 
methods and management to market the products profitably an 
pay wages, or the whole industrial world will be brought to wreck 
and ruin. I do not believe there is a legislator in this land wise 
enough to make a hard-and-fast law about trusts. They must 
disclose their effects by time, and legislators can not anticipate 
accurately what those effects will be. 

20. Natural law promises its operation to guard the people from 
trusts by subjecting them to the like attritions that in the physical 
order wear the rocks to pebbles and level the mountains to the 
plains. Itake up a paper and I read that the steel-beam trust, 
organizedat Philadelphia, dissolved and an open market was made. 
The French copper trust of 1887 was so signal a failure, drawing 
banks and capitalists in the waves of its ruins, that it taught 
caution to greed and showed that the mighty operation of natural 
laws can not be circumvented by the devices of capital. There 
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are continuously enough failures of attempted trusts to impress 
this fact upon the caution of wealth. 

21. There is reason even in the unreason of men. There must 
be some cogens causes for trusts, since they are the products of 


the largest business experience in a very enlightened period, and 
when the people have a controlling power in government that 
they never before had in the history of mankind. These causes 
must be found in what they have done that is salutary. When 
I was a boy, in a country home, the feeble light maka HACER 
visible in the household when the night came was of home pro- 
duction. There was unrestricted competition as to that. 

It is strange in that pervading gloom that any child escaped 
blindness. The era of petroleum came, but it was scarcely bet- 
ter inthe home. Coal oil was so expensive that farm economies 
used it sparingly. That was the era of competition and costly 
production and sale. Then came the period of the Standard Oil 
trust. Igo back to the country home of my childhood now, and 
it is ablaze with light. The Standard Oil trust has made oil 
cheap. U as margin of profit assured toit by a known 
and controlled market the company has grown rich while it has 
lowered prices to the consumer and paid high wages and salaries 
to its employees. That is the economic basis upon which a trust 
rests. it achieves these results, its existence is justified, and 
it is beneficent to the people. If it fails in this, then it may need 
to be subjected to the punitive restraints of legislation. 

22. Mr. A. B. Salom recently made in an industrial paper a show- 
ing of some of the things trusts have done as to prices. In 1872 
the Standard Oil Company was formed. The price of oil then 
was 25 cents a gallon. The oil was crude, losive, and danger- 
ous. The Standard Oil Company improved methods, and the 
safer, better oil sells in 1897 for 6 to 8 cents a gallon. The Ameri- 
can pugar Refining Company or trust was organized in 1887. It 
now sells for 4 cents a pound the same grade of sugar that was 
then sellin 
when the United States Rubber Company or trust was organized. 
The United States Leather Comyany or trust was organized in 
1892. It sells leather for much lower prices than then prevailed. 
Cordage sold for 10 cents a pound when the cordage trust was 
formed; it now sells for 6 cents. The telegraph companies com- 
bined in 1866. Itthen cost $2.20 to send a ten-word messagefrom 
New York to Chicago: it now costs 40 cents. In 1873 it cost 2.21 
cents to move a ton of freight a mile by rail; in 1897, eighty-four 
one-hundredths of 1 cent. A nding decline has taken 

lace in steel, glass, cottons, silks, and nearly every product made 
combined capital and combined labor, while the sum paid to 
American working le to buy those cheapening products with 
has increased from $620,000,000 in 1870 to nearly two and one-half 
billions now; and the average wages for the individual from $302 
in 1870 to $485 in 1890. 

23. Withindividual 5 and under competition, the work- 
ingman was often unable to get his wages after he had earned 
them.: This hardship seldom happens now under syndicated em- 

loyment. This is a ood service to mankind that must not be 
considerately assailed by blundering and hindering legislation. 

24, Ideal republics and Utopiascan not bemade bylaws. Itmay 
be that the present societary system, in which those having capi- 
tal for the purpose of expanding it employ and pay wages to labor, 
may not be the system the future has in store. The future will 
determine that. But we have to deal with what is, not with what 
may be. Men, women, and children now have to 1 a wage 
ree If we impair it, men, women, and children er want. 

we destroy it, all perish. Whatever the societary system of the 
future, it will come as a natural evolution and slowly. Legisla- 
tors can not enact it into being offhand and ex cathedra. 

Anything we do destroying or impairing the confidence and 
prosperity of those individuals, partnerships, companies, corpora- 
tions, and trusts that now employ or would employ what they 
have in the further production of wealth throws labor out of em- 
ployment, reduces the sum of v" paid, and adds to the volume 


of human suffering and sorrow. I have seen in the past four years 
the id faces of women bending over the feverish cheeks of the 
children of want. I have seen strong men grow feeble and into 


despair, wanting employment and not finding it. This because 
there were American lawmakers who in a fierce, blind prejudice 
struck down American employers under the pretense of sympathy 
with American labor. I will have no part or lot in such lawmak- 
ing nor in the spirit which inspires it. 

25. The material question, then, is, Does the pending bill favor 
trusts to the disregard of the welfare of the people? Because 
care for the people should be the object of all lawmaking. There 
has been much declamation, but not the least proof that it so 
favors trusts. The workings of any tariff can not be accurately 
forecast; ience of it must be had. But the tariff e ts of 
the United States Treasury Department have made the following 
comparative statement of protection given under the conference 
Dingley bill to sugar refining: 


Present (Wilson-Gorman) law.. 19.82 | Senate schedule . 19.83 
House — op qr 12.33 | Conference schedule............ 13.92 


for 7 cents. Rubber goods are lower than in 1892,. 


The careful, well-informedanalysis and estimate by Mr. DINGLEY 
also makes the conference rate less than that of the Senate. In 
any event the protection given to the American refiner is less than 
that given by the Wilson-Gorman law. The advance in sugar 
stocks immediately upon announcement of agreement by the House 
and Senate conferees was the result of getting the sugar industry 
out from the uncertainty of legislation, and the assurance that 
whatever the tariff rate is it is fixed for four years. It is to be 
expected and to be hoped that a like confidence and rehabilitation 
may come to all the depressed industries of the United States. 


False Promises and False Lights, 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES M. ROBINSON, 


e OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the votes of the 
two s on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a fitting time, indeed—the dead hour of 
night—to p this bill of spoliation that covers with a blanket 
mortgage in favor of wealth the future profits of honest toil. The 
deceptive title of this bill is only accentuated by the gloom and 
grewsomeness of this midnight hour. All designs by man to make 
countless thousands mourn are canopied about with professions of 
virtue, and on this bill are hung out the false lights to encoura; 
industries,” while underneath the mask the trusts are foste 
and, like the big bats of South America, they will silently and 
noiselessly suck the blood from the veins of their victims while 
they lull them to sleep with the gentle motion of their wings. 

A time will come when the people can measure the distance 
between promises and performance— words and acts. 

The Presidential campaign year of 1896 will go into history for 
its rose-colored professions and promises, and the year 1897 will 
succeed itforitslackof performance. Isa Presidential campaign 
a license for all deception? Not only did the party then success- 
ful, by flagrant deception, win a Meigs ars no sooner were they 
intrenched in the position so gained than they again assumed a 
false ground, and the trusts, always in the saddle, turned the ques- 
tion from money to taxation, and declared that the advocates of 
Palmer and Buckner and others had voted for higher taxes as a 
remedy for the country's financial ills. The people know this to 
be untrue; but with this knowledge they have witnessed for the 
last four weary months this tariff biil, with its schedules and lists, 
its specifics and ad valorems, its rates, reciprocity, and rebates, 
its standards of color, its mystifying polariscopic tests, until the 
financial head has turned and the industrial heart has sickened at 
their mention. This bill covers with its tax nearly everything, 
to the waters under the earth; and all this weary labor, asit drags 
its slow length along, it is said, is done to secure revenue to cover 
the deficit. The gentleman this bill which bears his 
name [Mr. DINGLEY], at the opening of this session, within a few 
minutes on this floor, stated four times in succession that the pur- 
pose of this bill and the calling of Congress in special session was 
to provide revenue. With a few articles as exceptions, the whole 
matter has drifted into a field for the encouragement of capital 
seeking to control markets. Can the lovers of our institutions 
look with complacency on this sinister thwarting of the wishes of 
the people by this high-handed spoliation? This action of the 
majority is in keeping with their recent history. 

They fed their victorious followers on promises, both offices and 
prosperity, and all humans waited, save and alone the miners, 
who, unable to longer live on starvation wages in this era of prom- 
ised prosperity, struck for bread to keep soul and body together. 

During the campaign the majority on that side said that the 
depression was not the result of industrial conditions, but the 
fruit of a lack of confidence; that business stood ready to embark 
as soon as the discussion was over and the President elected. The 
President was elected, but the elusive goddess was nowhere to be 
seen. Then it was said. Give the Administration a chance. The 
President has not yet been inaugurated; when he is, all will be 
well.” The event over, the hand of depression still grew heavier 
upon us. Then theysaid, Wait till the tariff bill is passed." And 
now, as we stand on the threshold of this false mansion of mani- 
fold calamities and false promises, our ears are disturbed to frenzy 
by the wails of more starving miners striking for bread, indus- 
trial depression deeper and more disastrous, bankruptcy and bat- 
tle for existence all over the land, 
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Driven from every position, we see them to-day reaching out 
into the unfathomable depths at possent obscurity for some hook 
on which to hang their promised prosperity. Statesmen of both 
parties stand appalled as they see the fat kine of the land, so 
sumptuously provided for by this bill, eating up the lean kine, too 
ese ain resist, too long fed on the superannuated chaff and dry 
husks of false promises, without performance, to survive. Sir, 
they have played upon the soft lute of hope so long that patience 
has ceased to be a virtue, and the imprisoned spirit of a long- 
suffering and deluded people clearly sees the hypocrisy of their 
pretensions. A : 

Not deterred by the facts, but a few weeks a triumvirate of 
prosperity inflaters, three men of acknowledged leadership in 
weaith, amazed the idle and unemployed by proclaiming simul- 
taneously, with a flourish of trumpets in the t, that the wave 
Was upon us, and the slow plodders would have to clear the track 
or be engulfed. Seventy-five millions of Americans have waited 
in silence for the onset, but as usual have been doomed to disap- 
pointment. It is well to add that these three false prophets had 
no sooner heralded these tidings of their imaginations than they 
hied themselves aboard a boat and departed for a foreign and far- 
distant country. 

Following this faith in fiction, the advance agent of the advance 
agent, the honorable Secre of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, having 
heard the rumbling from Chicago, Canton, and Cincinnati, went 
to the latter city and proclaimed to the business world that pros- 
perity was again our own, that our birthright had returned again. 

Sincethattime thenewspapersof the East played upontheirfancy 
&nd tried to play upon the credulity of the people by announcing 
in one column that prosperity was gc us, and in another re- 
counting a list of fai , strikes, and despondency. With this 
comes the evidence of Bradstreet that improvement has not ap- 
peu that the metropolitan press is false in efforts to announce 

t, that amy increase in the quantity of trade is lessened, in compari- 
son with other years, by the reduced price of the commodity. Sup- 
pres Bradstreet is the “still, small voice” of ex-Postmaster- 

neral John Wanamaker, bewailing the fate of himself, his 
party, and his country, and charging that the Administration was 

se and faithless. It is time, Mr. 5 that the controllers of 
prosperity should treat this stubborn case heroically, and instead 
of trying to * bape this inanimate object by blowing intoit the 
blighted breath, let them turn their hoarded wealth into the West- 
ern arteries of trade. The people want more money, not promises, 
and unless they get it they will perish in the desert before they 
reach the promised land. Without it they can not pay these new- 
i enormous taxes and live in happiness. No false promises 
of relief, by whomsoever made or howsoever given, will convince 
a suffering man that he has no pain. False lights of safety will no 
longer deceive. Men who are deluded themselves or who seek to 
delude others will not be believed. A people may excuse a fail- 
ure to acknowledge the independence of an island near our south- 
ern shore, they may excuse your failure to pass a bankruptcy bill, 
but they will never excuse the fastening of the enormous tariff 
taxes on the toilers of the West in favor of the East unless the 
vem shall give to those toilers the means with which to bear these 

urdens. 


The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. E. D. CRUMPAOCKER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19,1897, " 


On the report of the committee of conference on the votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government 
und to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In view of the supreme importance of securi 
the passage of a revenue law at as early a date as possible, I 
determined not to consume any of the valuable time of the House 
in engaging in the discussion of the bill under consideration. But 
taking into account what has been said by the opponents of the 
protective policy—the.many captious criticisms and specious ob- 
jections that have been made—I have yielded to an overmastering 
impulse to go upon record in this memorable contest, not only 
with my vote, but with a few brief observations upon some 
phases of the issue which have been the subjects of the most 
stubborn dispute. 

The billin its original form was the result of months of pains- 
taking research and scientific investigation by the Ways and 


Means Committee, and to my mind it was the most 3 speci- 
men of revenue legislation, with collateral protection, that was 
ever submitted to the American Congress. Its main feature asa 
revenue-raising scheme was given proper prominence, and the 


schedules were so adjusted that ample protection was vouchsafed 
to American industries against undesirable and disastrous forei 
competition. It embodied a more intelligent expression of the 
protection idea as an incident to a revenue bill than any that has 
ever been devised before. Of course it was not perfect, for per- 
fection is not characteristic of human productions, but it seemed 
to fully meet the requirement of the times. 

After its prompt by the House it was duly transmitted 
to the Senate, where it received the continuous, earnest, and con- 
scientious consideration of that august body until its final pas- 
sage on the 6th instant, by a substantial majority. There were 
812 amendments made by the Senate, and this fact is laid hold of 
as a delectable morsel by gentlemen on the other side of the House 
as indubitable evidence of its incompleteness in the form in which 
it left this body. An analysis of the measure as it came from the 
Senate will show that a large percentage of the amendinents con- 
sisted of changes in phraseology which had no material bearing 
either upon the revenue or the protective features of the bill. 

But I admit, sir, that à number of im t changes were 
made; but that was to have been expec Those changes evi- 
denced the high pe of care that was given to the consideration . 
of the measure. No two bodies of men could arrive at the same 
conclusion upon a measure so complex as a tariff bill. In the 
House the majority in favor of the Republican doctrine is sub- 
stantial, and the members, coming fresh from the people, with the 
popular welfare close to their hearts, responded with unusual alac- 
rity and remarkable unanimity to the command of the sovereign 
authority. Not a single Republican voted against the measure, 
and its provisions were so palpably wise and just that it had the 
sanction of several opposition members. 

In the Senate no party has a majority. There are 43 Repub- 
licans and 46 of the opposition holding all shades of political faith, 
but all united in their opposition to the present Administration— 
all hoping by accident or design the Republican party would be 
unable to carry out its pledges to the people, and that popular 
disappointment and loss of political prestige would follow. Con- 
cessions had to be made to secure sufficient support to enact any 
kind of tariff legislation. But, thanks to the able conference com- 
mittee of the House, the differences have been happily adjusted, 
and the measure as it now stands, about to be crowned with legis- 
lative sanction, is substantially in as good condition as when it 
left the House. It will unquestionably produce an abundance of 
revenue to meet all of the expenses of the Government, and I con- 
fidently predict that under the protective provisions enterprise 
will be stimulated and there will be such a revival of business as 
will aoe. bring happiness and plenty to a patient, long-suffering 


people. 
In 1894, when Democracy enacted the existing tariff-for-revenue- 
only law, the divergence ween the two branches of 
upon material questions was vastly wider than the differences 
that exist now, and at that time the Democrats had a substantial 
working majority in both Houses. The trouble then was in the 
household of Democracy—it was a family di ent. Now 
ublicans are all agreed, but one branch of Congress is con- 
trolled by the opposition, and disagreements came from the ve 
nature of thin Taking the situation as a whole, the country ta 
to be congratulated the extremely felicitous outcome of the 
t contest. No little impatience has arisen over the seemin, 
atoriness of this Congress, but all will soon be forgiven an 
forgotten in the light of the beneficent outcome. 
THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 
The philosophy of the protective policy is to diversify indus 
in this country, and thereby bring the producer and ri eese d 
into closer relations, so as to save unnecessary waste in the ex- 
change of products. Prior to the enactment of the McKinley law, 
tin plate, for instance, was not produced in this country, though 
we all the materials essential to its successful production, 
excepting, possibly, block tin. We were e reden to pay foreign 
producers several millions of dollars annually for tin plate, be- 
cause we could not compete with them in its manufacture on ac- 
count of the i ignei of wages existing here. The quantity 
consumed in this country gave constant employinent to about 
30,000 laborers. American money went abroa 
American laborers went without employment. 
But our free-trade friends tell us that by purchasing tin plate 
from England we were enabled to sell that country more food 
products, and that the interchange was highly profitable to both 
countries; that England could produce tin plate at a smaller rela- 
tive cost than she could produce food products, and that we could 
roduce food products more advantageously than we could pro- 
uce tin plate. That is the old and exploded. theory that a coun- 


to pay for it, and 


try should always employ its industrial forces in those lines in 
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which it can produce at the smallest relative cost. Suppose, for 
the sake of illustration, that we supplied food products to all the 
foreign labor engaged in providing us with tin plate. Does it nec- 
essarily follow that the arrangement would be beneficial to us? 
Not by any means. 

Trace a bushel of wheat from the farm in Indiana, for instance, 
to the tin-plate maker in England. It is sold by the farmer to the 
local grain buyer, who, of course, receives a commission, and he 
in turn sells it to an export dealer, and the expense of transporta- 
tion to New York and another commission are paid. The exporter 
sells it to an importer at Me eral and the expense of handling, 
insurance, transportation, and another commission are added. 
The Liverpool importer sells it to a miller, and another commis- 
sion is added; the miller sells the flour to a wholesale dealer, and 
another commission is paid; the wholesale dealer sells to a retail 
dealer. and another commission is paid; the retail dealer sells it to 
the baker, and still another commission is added; and the baker 
sells it to the consumer in the form of bread, when the final com- 
mission is added, and by this time the principal cost of the article 
is made up of the expense of repeated handling, transportation 
thousands of miles, insurance, and the commissions of the dealers. 

This supposed transaction exemplifies the enormous waste of 
that kind of trade, a large portion of which might be saved if the 
tin-plate maker lived closer tothe farmer. Tin plate goes through 
the same expensive and circuitous commercial channel in its 
course from the producer in England to the consumer in Indiana. 
This country can raise wheat at a better advantage than England 
can, and it can manufacture tin plate just as advantageously, ex- 
cept for the difference in the standard of wages. By the tariff act 
of 1890 a substantial duty was put on tin plate, and under its in- 
fluence factories were built and operated in this country which 
in a short time produced all the tin plate needed for consumption 
here. The quality was equally as good as that imported and 
prices were equally as 1ow. Now the Indiana farmer can raise 
wheat and send it to the tin-plate maker at Elwood, in his own 
State, at less than one-fourth the cost of sending it to the tin-plate 
maker abroad. 

There is an enormous saving in the expense of handling and 
shipping and in the profits of the middlemen, and this is saved to 
the producer and the consumer, Now we havetin plate as cheap 
and as good as we ever had it, and millions of dollars annually are 
kept in this country—paid to American labor—that were formerly 
sent to E Experience has demonstrated that we can pro- 
duce tin plate at a smaller cost by making it than by raising 
wheat and other products to exchange for it in foreign countries. 
'This illustrates the working of the protective policy in all in- 
stances, under properly regu ated tariff schedules. 

I am in favor of an extended merchant marine. Ilovethe poetry 
and patriotism in the thought of the white squadron of commerce 
covering the seas under the ensign of the Republic; but when the 
merchant marine is to be extended at the expense of the great army 
of American toilers,it is a luxury we can ill afford. I believe, too, 
in the doctrine that legislation should not override natural condi- 
tions in the production of wealth. If one country has been pecul- 
iarly blessed by nature, no factitious conditions should be per- 
mitted to deny the benefits to all people; but when the advantage 
lies in sociological conditions—in an industrial despotism such as 
exists in the old civilizations to-day—itis unnatural and destructive, 
and this country owes it to humanity to protect American indus- 
tries from such a blighting contact. 

CAUSE OF THE PANIC. 

It has been decidedly amusing to note the frantic efforts, futile 
though they have been, of gentlemen on the other side of the 
House to escape responsibility for the awful business panic from 
which the country is just emerging. They have fulminated ora- 
torical thunder against the protective system and hurled red-hot 
anathemas at an imaginary entity denominated the money 
power," in the hope of distracting attention from the record of 
their folly. Vain hope! 

History shows conclusively that thecountry was in a prosperous 
condition, with no forebodings of trouble until after the election 
of Grover Cleveland and a Democratic Congress in 1892, pledged 
to repeal the industrial policy that had been a feature of our polit- 
ical system for over thirty years. The country heard no prophets 
of disaster until after that event; no business felt insecure and 
there were no indications of lack of stability or loss of confidence. 
It is now claimed that the tariff act of 1890, known as the Me- 
Kinley law,” was largely responsible for the business depression, 
because it failed to yield sufficient revenue to meet the expenses of 
the Government for several months prior to its repeal. t law 
was enacted for the avowed purpose of reducing the revenues of 
the Government. There been large accumulations of money 
in the Treasury under prior laws, and none of the Government 


bonds were due, so it could not be paid out. x 

Serious objections existed to a policy that unnecessarily with- 
drew from circulation so large a volume of currency, and it was 
agreed on all hands that relief should be had by a reduction of 


the revenues. The McKinley law was designed to afford that re- 
lief not, as is frequently charged, by increasing duties to such an 
extent as to prohibit importations, but by enlarging the free list. 
That law admitted a larger percentage of importations free of 
duty than had been admitted for nearly thirty years. The item 
of sugar was put on the free list because the revenue was not 
needed, and the Treasury was relieved of $50,000,000 a year b 
that alone. But that law produced ample revenue to defray all 
the expenses of the Government and afforded a substantial annual 
Sopii besides until after November, 1892. 

The point was never made against it prior to that time that it 
did not provide adequate revenue, and commercial treaties nego- 
tiated under its provisions increased our export trade until it 
reached the enormous sum of over a billion dollars in 1892, a sum 
largely in excess of the export tradein any yeartheretofore. 'The 
permanent redemption fund in the Treasury wasneverin jeopardy 
until after Democratic success in 1892. No one seriously ques- 
tioned the ability of the Government to keep all of the currency 
at par with gold until after that fateful event, though the issue of 
silver and paper currency had more than doubled since the amount 
of the redemption fund was settled. During the years of 1890 and 
1891 considerable quantities of gold had been exported to England 
to replenish the foreign stock, which had been depleted by the 
notable failure of the Baring Bros., but its effect was neither seri- 
ously felt nor regarded with solicitude in this country. Condi- 
tions were normal, confidence reigned, and business was active. 

But, sir, a change, a fundamental change, in our industrial 

licy was decreed by the American ple, and its effects were 
immediate and startling. 'The details of the policy to be inau- 
gurated could not be known until the incoming Administration 
gave the country its proposed tariff-reform law, but it was known 
that the policy of protection would be superseded by some kind 
of a frea-trade substitute. Enough was | Sie to create a con- 
dition of dense and impenctrable uncertainty. Enough was 
known to stifle enterprise and paralyze activity. Importers, upon 
whose business operations the revenues of the country largely 
depended, reduced their importations to the minimum. This was 
in obedience to plain business law. A lower schedule of duties 
was to be enacted, and no prudent merchant or importer would 
attempt to carry any considerable stock of dutiable goods in the 
face of that fact. 

Allkinds of enterprise dependent on or affected by the tariff 
began at once to prepare for the advent of the new policy. The 
result was inevitable. Coming events cast their shadows before 
them." A material decrease of importations resulted in a corre- 
sponding falling off of the revenues. This effect was noticeable 
during the last two months of the Harrison Administration. It 
was anticipatory entirely, and Secretary l'oster, with character- 
istic sagacity. foresaw it, and advised measures to fortify the gold 
reserve, which would inevitably be endangered. The gold reserve 
is not a segregated fund, but is liable for the payment of general 
demands against the Government. It consists only of a general 
balance which the Government keeps in gold coin for the purposes 
of redemption, and thereby maintains all other currency at par 
with gold. ; 

This fund fell from $124,000,000 in November, 1892, to $103,- 
000,090 in February, 1893, and the tendency was still downward. 
It was obvious that the reserve could not be maintained at the 
minimum of $100,000,000 in the face of a rapidly decreasing rev- 
enue, resulting from the falling off of importations under the in- 
fluence of a proposed radical change in the tariff policy of the 
country; vr pnm Secretary Foster advised the issue and sale 
of $50.000.000 of Government bonds, under a power vested in the 
executive department, to provide for the redemption of Treasury 
notes. The gold balance was greater in November, 1892, than in 
any other month during the year, excepting March. It wasina 
safe condition, and under a continuation of the Republican tariff 
policy there was nothing to excite apprehension or cause alarm. 

But early in 1893 it became manifest that business principles 
were asserting themselves; that the revenues would become inad- 
equate and the gold reserve be endangered. This uncertain and 
alarming condition, combined with former shipments of gold to 
Europe and general domestic overtrading, put in doubt the ability 
of the Government to keep the silver and paper currency at par 
with gold. It seemed likely that gold would go to a premium, and 
money holders made a mad rush upon the Treasury to secure that 
metal for the purpose of hoarding. Confidence fled, and the coun- 
try was helplessly engulfed in the awful vortex of commercial 
ruin. That fearful national disaster, sir, was the logical, the nec- 
essary result of the proposed repeal of the protective policy. The 
havoc was aggravated by contributory forces, but that cause pre- 
cipitated the trouble. It was the judgment of economic law and 
the price of Democratic victory. 

There may have been times within the last forty years when 
the success of that party at the polls would nothave been so destruc- 
tive, but there has been no time when its success would not have 
been followed by serious business disturbances. The election of 
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President Cleveland in 1884 misled the American people. They 
overlooked the fact that he was not supported by a tariff-reform 
Congress, and was, in consequence, paneer to change the policy 
of protection. His election then did not seriously disturb existing 
conditions, because he was unable to inflict his reforms upon the 
country; but when his triumph meant a change of the industrial 
system, it was followed by the direst consequences. : 3 

Gentlemen may protest and asseverate, they may tax their fertile 
intellects in vain attempts to explain away the responsibility or 
shift it to the crime of 73," but they can not prevail against the 
invincible truths of history. They can not ** argue the words out 
of the instrument nor the seal off the bond.” The American peo- 
ple have intelligence enough to locate the responsibility for the 
impoverished conditions of the country. They will not be misled 
by the stock epithets of **plutocrat," “shylock,” * trusts,” “‘extor- 
tion," “robbery,” and the like. Lo, they have heard those things 
before; hence they sorrow. À 3 

For four years the public revenues have been insufficient. The 
last Administration was compelled to resort to expensive and 
humiliating expedients to fortify the public credit. It is the first 
duty of the present Administration, in the performance of its prom- 
ises to the people, to correct the expensive and ruinous follies of 
the last. This will be largely 5 in the enactment of 
a suitable revenue law. With the gold reserve rescued from dan- 
ger, the protective policy reestablished, and the reciprocity plan 
restored, the foundation for a long era of prosperity wil have 


been laid. 
TRADE COMBINATIONS. 

The floodgates of objurgatory eloquence have been opened in 
this discussion upon the subject of “ trusts” and combines.“ It 
is charged that protection creates trade monopolies, There is now 
a very stringent antitrust law upon the Federal statute books 
known as the ‘‘Sherman law.” It prohibits combinations to 
forestall prices or to stifle competition in all lines of interstate 
trade. It must be kept in mind that Congress has authority to 
legislate only upon subjects that affect interstate trade. Trusts 
that pertain to trade and transportation between the several 
States may be prohibited by Federal legislation, but combina- 
tions existing in the respective States, under our peculiar form of 
government, must be handled by the State legislatures. 

It is tobe regretted that Congress has not a more extended con- 
trol of those abominable creatures of greed, those industrial and 
commercial vampires that attempt to control production and price 
of articles of consumption. The States should enact rigid laws 
upon the subject, and rigidly enforce them in so far as they are 
within State control. Congress should, and doubtless will, add 
such supplemental legislation as experience shows to be needful, 
so far as it has power to act upon the subject. But, sir, let me 
ask what restrictive legislation was given the country by the last 
Democratic Administration on the subject of trusts? Notasingle 
syllable. Those obnoxious combinations have been more bold 
and aggressive under the present tariff law than they ever were 
before. Why, it is char, even by Democrats that the law 
itself was the product of their reprehensible methods. 

Iconcede that trade combinations to control prices are a men- 
ace to the welfare of society and ought to be eradicated by most 
drastic measures. No combination should be allowed to prosti- 
tute the privileges of trade in this country, and I am willing to 
support an antitrust law as strong as it can be written within the 
constitutional limitations upon the powers of Congress. But I 
deny, sir, that the protective policy fosters or encourages those 
abominable organizations, and appeal to history for vindication. 
Some of the most obnoxious trusts have existed with reference to 
transportation companies which can not be the subjects of pro- 
tectivelegislation, Besides, there are oil trusts, coal trusts, coffee 
trusts, and others, the subjects of which are not dutiable. 

'The sugar trust grew into dangerous proportions while that ar- 
ticle was on the free list. The vice of trusts is in the conspiracy 
to keep up the price of commodities, When they seek to repress 
competition, they are enemies to society. Under the operation of 
trade laws, competition in all lines of production will be suffi- 
ciently active to protect consumers if left free from factitious con- 
trol. If import duties were materially lowered, so that foreign 
competitive products could be imported and consumed to a larger 
extent, the effect would be to destroy a corresponding amount of 
home competition. Production is regulated by consumption, and 
a healthy competition is all that can permanently endure. Itisa 
law of nature that no two bodies can occupy the same space at the 
same time, and it is likewise a law of commerce that only a cer- 
tain amount of competition can exist in a community at a given 
time. If commodities are brought from abroad,it is axiomatic 
that they will not be produced at home. 

If no competitive articles are imported, the whole consumption 
will be produced at home. There will always be a reasonably 
sufficient quantity to supply the demand and but little more. 
'The production will always relate to the consumption in pursu- 
ance of inexorable economic law. If we produced only half the 
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competitive commodities needed for consumption by our people 
and imported the other half, it would be equally as easy for the 
manufacturers and importers to effect combinations to control 
prices as it would for the manufacturers to do so if we produced 
the entire supply. The consequences of the trust would be as 
harmful in the one case as in the other, and the facilities for effect- 
ing it would be the same. 

e talk about protection breeding trusts is utterly groundless. 
It has no foundation in fact or in philosophy. Trusts are facili- 
tated by invention and development of industrial lines. Free- 
trade England has as much trouble with them as this country has. 
The only efficient method of dealing with trusts is to enact highly 
penal laws—State and Federal—against the promoters, and see 
to theirenforcement. Large industrial institutions have facilities 
for economizing in the expenses of production that are not shared 
by small concerns, They can dispose of products ata small profit 
and receive large aggregate returns upon the investment. A small 
plow factory, for illustration, that turns out only 300 plows a 
year, could make only $1,500 by selling plows at a profit of $5 
each, while a large factory that turned out 30,000 could sell them 
ata profit of $1 each and then make a profit of $30,000 a year. 
The large establishment would grow wealthy, and at the same 
time every purchaser would save $4 on each plow. More than 
that, the large concern, by a careful system of economizing, could 
produce at a much less cost than the small one, and society would 

materially benefited by it. í 

This is illustrated in the decline in prices of farm wagons, bug- 
gies, and all implements of husbandry within the last twenty-five 
years. Itisa great blessing to the world to bring more of the 
comforts of life within the reach of the masses where it comes 
asa result of normal industrial growth. This beneficent result 
will be largely lost if manufacturers are permitted to combine 
and maintain the prices of their products at an unnaturally high 
standard. But prices reduced by unhealthy conditions carry no 
blessings to the people either of present enjoyment or future 
promise. 

During the last four years conditions have been abnormal. 
Prices have been ruinously low as the result of Democratic incom- 
petency. The opportunities of the wage earners have been de- 
stroyed and consumption has correspondingly diminished. The 
question of prices has not concerned the people so much as the 

uestion of earning money to buy at any price. It is no satisfac- 
tion to one without money or employment to know that many 
comforts of life can be had for a small sum of money. Activity, 


enterprise, is what the country needs most, and under the opera- 


tion of the natural laws, aided by wholesome legislation, prices 
will find an equitable adjustment. Trusts have not been as dis- 
astrous for the last few years as distrust. 

REVIVAL OF BUSINESS. 

Prior to the last election the currency of the country was ina 
most unsatisfactory condition. Gold was being hoarded all over 
the land in the fear that it would be forced to a premium by the 
possible success of the free-silver party. There was no gold in 
actual circulation and none could be gotten at the banks. The 
Treasury reserve was unsteady and indicated the feverish anxiety 
of all business interests. It was constantly watched. and every 
fluctuation was noted with the gravest apprehension. The Repub- 
lican party, true to its traditions. stood firmly for the existing 
standard of value and for the maintenance of the silver and paper 
currency at with gold, : 

'The immediate effect of the election was to give stability to the 
currency, for within three days after the result was known gold 
came from its hiding and could be had at the banks upon the 
same terms as other money. The endless chain" ceased to 
operate, bond selling was stopped, and the Treasury reserve has 
been intact from that day to this. The net gold balance in the 
Treasury to-day is above $143,000,000, and there is no probability 
of an immediate reduction. With the repeal of the Sherman 
silver law and the promise of a speedy enactment of an adequate 
revenue measure, there is no longer any fear of the soundness of 
the currency or of a slump to a depreciated standard of value. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the House frequently refer to 
the continued depressed condition of business throughout the 
country as proof of the inefficiency of Republican policies. They 
derisively allude to the“ advance agent, of prosperity," and ex- 
haust their vocabulary of vituperation upon every proposition for 
relief that does not contain as one of its ingredients the quack 
remedy of free silver. It must be admitted that thereisstillmuch 
distress throughout the land, but these same gentlemen prepared 
the soil in which they are now so industriously sowing the dragon's 
teeth of discontent, There never was a time when demagogues 
could obtain readier audiences and the country never produced a 
ranker crop of them. It is entirely natural that the millions of 
farmers and wage earners should become impatient for the return 
of a better day, and doubtless many are disappointed because its 
coming is not more precipitate. , 

We are apt to ascribe too much virtue to legislation in its power 


to promote the public welfare. There is believed to be a kind of 
talismanic force in Government that will enable it, by some sort 
of magic, to legislate wealth into the pockets and happiness into 


the lives of the porns. This is not a harmless delusion, for it be- 
disrespect for social institutions and brings established au- 
ority into contempt. Laws can not create wealth, but they can 


romote helpful conditions and aid economic law in 5 
5 results; they can secure equality of opportunity an 
facilitate profitable exchange. The man who depends upon laws 
to be made rich will end his days in poverty. 

The oat produite forces of this country have been badly 
deranged for the last few years 3 may help restore 
their normal functions. But this t, to be permanent, must 
come gradually and by the old-fashioned process. It is much 
easier to get sick than it is to get well; it is easier to get poor than 
it is to get rich; it takes the country longer to recover from a 
panic than it does to get into one. The continued business de- 
pression only proves the extremely reduced condition of the 
country under Democratic policy. The journey back to 8 
is slow and tedious, like the recovery from a long period of sickness, 
in which the vital forces have been very nearly'exhausted. The 
derangement of one organ involves others until the whole system 
is racked with disease and reduced in strength. Convalescence is 
a gradual process, requiring time and close attention, and it is 
usually attended with great impatience. 

But the work of tissue building and strength gathering uncon- 
1 on until a little improvement here and there is notice - 
able. islation, like medicine, is an important factor in the 

rocess of recovery if judiciously administered, but if not, it is 
ble to bring on a relapse. The country is in a state of conva- 
lescence to-day. Every commercial and industrial organism had 
become seriously deranged, and the derangement continued for so 
long that it became chronic. Confidence was err e activity 
paralyzed, enterprise stifled. There was no work for the wage 
earner and no market for the farmer, because industry had no 
protection and money no stability. The immediate effect of the 
election was to inspire confidence in the stability of the currency 
and faith in the enactment of a law that would protect and give 
employment to American labor. 
his faith will soon end in fruition in the enactment of the bill 
under consideration. ‘The basic conditions for industrial activity 
will then have been laid and the foundation for a new growth in 
enterprise will have been constructed. Upon this foundation there 
can be no doubt of a substantial revival in all lines of production. 
It is not to be expected that improvement will precede the appli- 
cation of remedial agencies. en a physician is employed, no 
favorable results are looked for until the remedies prescribed have 
had time to operate. The beneficial effects of a governmental 
policy can not be fully realized until the policy has had time to 
effect reforms. The virtue in a protective tariff is chiefly in its 
operation, thongh some results are anticipated. 

Evidence of a business revival is already seen in the di ition 
of investors to start new enterprises in anticipation of favorable 
legislation. The commercial reports of Bradstreet and Dun show 
more buying, more selling, more building, more activity than has 
been known for several years. One new enterprise will annoy 
idle workmen, put money into their pockets, and they in time wi 
consume the products of the farm and give employment to others. 
Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump?” 

The enactment of this bill will give a new impetus to e and 
send the red blood of returning health into all the arteries of com- 
merce. One industry after another will reopen its doors, until the 
vast army of unemployed will find work and wages and the home 
narket—the best market in all the world—will be restored to the 
farmer. Commercial treaties will agam be negotiated and the 
products of the farm will find-a sale in markets that.are now 
closed against them. Prices will then rise to a 5 
level in money as good as gold the world over. The tide is ird 
rising, and if conditions have any significance, the country wi 
soon enter upon an era of prosperity not surpassed in all its his- 


tory. 

‘The benefits flowing from the restoration of the protective policy 
will be shared by all the people. The farmers and wage earners 
will be the principal beneficiaries, and they ought to be, for they 
have been the greatest sufferers by the recent panic. I rejoice in 
the fact that the standard of livingis improving among all classes 
every year. The cottage of the toiler to-day is furnished and 
adorned with comforts and luxuries that were found only in the 
houses of the wealthiest forty years ago. Cheapened cost of 
transportation puts within the easy reach of locations of 
natural and historical interest with which the country so richly 
abounds. In reckoning the progress of civilization these momen- 
tous facts are apt to be left out of account. The country is pros- 
perous only when the great masses of the people are pros us. 

In the millions of humble homes of the land abides the glory of 
nor civilization and the safety of our institutions. The end and 
aim of alllegislation should be to promote the welfare of the whole 
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people, and it is the earnest hope and confident expectation of its 
supporters that the pending bill will contribute largely to that end, 
In adjustment of the schedules all interests have been carefull 
and honestly considered, The products of the farm have receiv: 
ample attention in the way of substantial duties and provisions 
for treaties of commercial reciprocity with other nations. A rea- 
sonable duty has been placed upon sugar because of the new im- 
pulse given the beet-sugar production in this country, and because 
there is need of the revenue. There is little doubt that, with 
proper encouragement, in a comparatively few years we can 
duce all of the sugar required for our own consumption from beets 
raised by American farmers. 

False prophets will predict disaster, but this great country can 
not be destroyed by pessimism nor its rogos be retarded by the 
arts of the demagogue. Let us pass this bill without further de- 
lay and repair to our homes and abide in the faith of a return of 
peace and plenty. 


Tariff on Wool—As a Matter of National Protection in Time 
of War, and as a Matter of the Promotion of One of the 
Greatest Agricultural Interests, a Protective Tariff on Wool 
is Essential and Indispensable. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. OHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide rev- 
enue for the Government and to encourage the industries of the United 
ae, — question being upon agreeing to the report of the conference 
comm: 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Agriculture is the basis of national prosperity 
and national independence. A country in which agriculture lan- 
guishes is a country in which poper will always be uncer- 
tain, if not impossible. Out of the earth comes wealth; out of 
the earth come the elements of independence. We must pró- 
duce in this country wool enough to supply the wants of our 
people, or in case of war we must be dependent upon foreign 
countries to supply us with wool, and it must be introduced 
r the ports open to the possibility of blockades by those 
countries. 

In advocating the adoption of this report, so far as this question 
of the wool tariff is concerned, I shall deal largely in generalities 
rather than specific tables and figures, and I plant myself upon 
one undeniable proposition, and that is that the wool interests of 
our country did prosper 3 under the McKinley Act. 

I ize that the woolgrower did not get from the McKinley 
law all that he anticipated, and yet I declare, and defy successful 
contradiction, that he had assurances of a benefit commensurate 
with all reasonable demands at the time of the overthrow and re- 

of the McKinley Act. It is useless to go into figures. It is 
olly to bandy terms of reproach and harp upon worn-out strings 
of dissatisfaction. 

More harm has been done to the woolgrowers of the country 
by the obtrusive efforts of men in the advocacy of their own inter- 
ests and trades than by all the other opposition and complications 
combined. When a man advocates a special interest in a tari 
bill, and plants himself upon the proposition that no regard shall 
be paid to the rights and interests of others, and that his selfish 
interests alone shall guide, he plants himself upon untenable 
ground. When a man declares that the ports of the country shall 

closed to the importation of foreign wools of every description, 
when he knows that there is an indispensable necessity that we 
shall import in wool or cloth 350,000,000 pounds of wool, he plants 
himself in a position that answers his own argument and destroys 
his influence. 

The woolgrowers of Ohio are familiar with the fact that in 1890 
the McKinley Act went into effect, and that it was an improve- 
ment in rates upon the law of 1883, But it went into force in 
October, and the wool of 1890 was in the market, and no good 
came of the enactment of the McKinley law that year. In 1891 
they met in the markets of the United States an anticipatory impor- 
tation into the country of an enormous blockade of wool. It came 
here at the suggestion of the enactment of the McKinley law. It 
was crowded into the country as it has been crowded in this year, 
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only not in such large quantities, for the inducement was not so 


eat. 

Edo the farmer found in the year 1891 competition which lowered 
the prices and held them down; bnt in 1892 the effect of the Me- 
Kinley Act began to be appreciated, and we found that Ohio XX 
Wool was a ready sale in the market at from 26 to 82 cents a pound. 
There stand the figures. I hold them in my hand. Mr. Speaker, 
I deny contradiction. It pue the woolof the Ohio farmer upon 
a profitable footing, our flocks were growing, and we were mov- 
ing rapidly forward to the ultimate time, which we are now look- 
ing for, when we could have supplied the people of the country 
‘with wool. 

The curse of Democratic success struck the country, and the 
wool industry fell before it. We found ourselves with free wool. 
The enactment went into force in 1894. In anticipation of its 

age wool fell in that year, but that was not all of it. Mr. 
Eleve and was elected upon a platform with a free-trade plank. 
He was elected in November, 1802. He was elected in the first 
and only year in which the McKinley law had been in operation, 
and the very moment Cleveland was elected wool fell in the mar- 
kets of the world; fell in anticipation of free trade; fell in antici- 
pation of the blight that has swept over ussince, Our flocks have 
run down, and wool has gone down in Ohio to 15 cents. r 

Mr. Speaker, I stand here to-day and point toone of the cases 
that has come within my personal observation. The gentleman 
representing the Muskingum, Ohio, district on this floor, himself 
& producer of wool, has told me to-day that the clip of his flock 
of last year was sold in the market at 15 cents a pound, the high- 
est possible result that he could attain. Those are the marks of 
difference between. the McKinley rates and the Cleveland rates 
upon Ohio wool. What is the use of figures? What a contempt- 
ible subterfuge to constantly fill the country full of suggestions 
that the McKinley law was no protection. Theories work out, it 
is said, that the McKinley law was no protection. Facts work 
out that the McKinley law advanced the Ohio wool 10 and 11 
cents a pound in the markets of the country. Who cares for Sen- 
ate documents No. 17, second session Fifty-fourth Congress, and 
No. 36, first session Fifty-fifth Congress? Who cares for the ut- 
terances of professional shriekers? So I maintain, and defy con- 
tradiction, that the McKinley law was a splendid provision for 
the woolgrowers, and the woolgrowers of Ohio know it. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last ninety days I have had from the 
real woolgrowers of Ohio—not the professionals, not the men who 
farm the farmers, but the men who farm sheep—letters saying 
that they would be delighted and would hail with joy the adop- 
tion of the McKinley rates, and they have secured them, and more, 
too as I will show you. 

Now, then, Mr. Speaker, there are conditions in the world to- 
day that did not exist when the McKinley law was enacted, and 
these ‘conditions have operated upon the woolen interests. A 
duty of 8 cents a pound upon wool to-day is nearly as great an ad 
valorem protection as was 11 cents under the McKinley law. 

Let us see. Protection is a question of placing between the 
product of another country and the product of this country a 
sufficient differential to insure the market of this country to the 
product of this country. If you can buy wool in London at 10 
cents a pound, then 10 cents is a hundred per cent ad valorem 
duty: butif you are compelled to pay in London 20 cents a pound, 
then 10 cents is only a 50 per cent ad valorem duty. ithout 
multiplying words, without encumbering the minds of my hearers 
with senseless tables, the markets of the world have fallen, and 
wool is lower the world over than it was in 1890. The repeal of 
the McKinley law stimulated the production of foreign wools, 
because it opened the markets of the United States to the wools 
of foreign countries, and wools have come from countries which 
as prior to the repeal of the McKinley Act had been compet- 


TS, 

What I have said about wool is also true of other commodities. 
In the McKinley law we put a certain duty upon the whole line of 
iron and steel productions, including steelrails. In this law we 
have placed a duty of scarcely more than 50 per cent of the McKin- 
ley rates on steel rails, and yet the protection is ample, and why? 
Because the cost of the production of iron and steel has been 
greatly reduced in the markets of the world, and the increased 

wer to produce has cheapened the products all along the line of 

e efforts of man; improved machinery, more rapid transporta- 
tion, cheaper labor in foreign countries, all these things have com- 
bined to make the great products of human agency, human effort, 
human intelligence, and human industry cheaper in the markets 
of the world, and so a duty which in 1891 was fairly protective, 
in 1897 is adequately protective. 

When we came here last December to begin the investigation 
into this question and started in to frame the Dingley bill, the 
— . of the whole country was that we should get 

k to the McKinley rates on wool.. The Ohio farmers by hun- 
dreds were struggling as near up to the line as ible, and I have 
in my possession scores of letters stating that I could not be held 


responsible and they did not intend to hold me responsible for any 


inability to achieve the full McKinley rates, Weentered upon the 
consideration of this question with the greatest possible care. I 
was interested to achieve the result, and more, if I could. 


My greatest opposition to the McKinley bill consisted of two 
great propositions: First, that certain wools of the third class 
had been the medium and conduit of frauds upon the woolgrow- 
ers of the country who produced clothing wools. Observation 
and study had taught me that the wools covered as third class 
were transmuted into clothing wools as soon as they had cleared 
the custom-house, and the committee gave its very best effort to 
the removal of this difficulty, and the result was that we took 
from the third class the following wools: Bagdad wool, China 
lamb's wool, Castel Branco, Adrianople skin wool or butcher's 
wool, and classed these wools with the first-class wools with a 
sweeping proposition, to which we added ‘‘and such as have been 
heretofore usually imported into the United States from Buenos 
Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Hope, Russia, Great 
Britain, Canada, Egypt, Morocco, and elsewhere, and all wools 
not hereinafter included in classes 2 and 3.” 

Much of this description pertains to the MeKinley law, but 
much of it was to take by names the wools of certain countries 
that had heretofore come in as third class and transfer them into 
the grade of first class. This, in our Mum peep and in the judg- 
ment of men skilled in wool and not in politics, the men skilled in 
truth and not in misrepresentation, covers the danger point of 
possible interference. My own opposition to the development of 
the McKinley Act was found in ad valorem duties upon third- 
class wools. í 

Ad valorem duties are dangerous in any event. They have been 
the cause of most of thetroublein our revenue system, and herein 
wool, above all others, except in the sugar schedule, was an eas 
administration of specific rates, and so I especially and under 
circumstances have advocated specific rates; but we were met by 
the carpet men, who insisted that the McKinley law taxed their 
product high enough, and while it is true that I was exceedingly 
anxious that third-class wools should be justly dealt with, I was 
more anxious that wools of the first and second classes should be 
taken care of, and so while we permitted the ad valorem duties 
of the sagan Pel to be applied to the third-class wools in the 
Dingley bill, which were unsatisfactory to me, it was the best 
bes we could possibly do under the circumstances and at the 

ime. ! 

Then came the crisis, and then camethe disaster. The bill went 
to the Senate, and there came an insidious and unwarrantable in- 
fluence, which came in the form of an argument made to the 
Northwestern people—the growers of a coarser fiber of wool than 
our own—that gross injustice had been. done to them; that while 
the House had restored the McKinley rates on the first and second 
grades of wool, it had struck down the third-class interests, and 
then these men were indoctrinated with the false proposition that 
their Territories and States tena against the third-class wools. 
I will not stop to argue it. e investigation has been long drawn 
out and thoroughly efficient, and the result presented, and the 
truth is that third-class wools—thns is to say, t wools, wools 
ofa character that come within the present definition of third- 
class wools—are scarcely produced at all in the United States. 

We have proved and demonstrated that not 2 per cent of the 
product of the United Statesiscarpetwool. Butthey were taught, 
they were assembled, vp were harangued, and volumes of wrath 
were poured out upon the McKinley law and upon the Dingley 
bill, and the public were assured that the woolgrowers had been 
abandoned, and while this was going on the intelligent wool- 
growers of my own State were importuning me to stand by and 
secure the triumph of the House bill and the House rates. Then 
came, like a clap of thunder out of a clear sky, the Senate bill, 8 
cents a pound on Ohio first-class wool, 9 cents a pound on second- 
class wool, and $e duties on carpet wool that raised the tariff 
upon the lower division one and seventeen one-hundredths of a 
cent and lowered it upon the upper division one and forty one- 
hundredths of a cent, and the bunco performance was achieved. 

How was it done? These men of the Northwest said tothe Sen- ' 
ate Finance Committee, We must have these higher rates on 
cheap third-classwools." They were answered,“ You do not raise 
it, you do not produce it,” but they pointed to high authority that 
they did. Then said the Eastern manufacturers through their 
friends, ‘‘Itis true; very well; if you think this condition necessary 
to your happiness, if you think it is necessary that you should have 
these higher rates upon this class of wools, meet us halfway and 
promise to give us lower rates on the first and second classes,” and 
the transaction was consummated, and I have the highest author- 
ity that can be produced in the United States that these were the 
circumstances that produced the 8 and 9 cent rates on wool, 

Later on the bill came into the Senate, and I said without hesi- 
tation to the distinguished gentleman in charge of the bill that I 
preferred free wool to those rates, I preferred free wool in order 
that. my constituents might abandon the raising of flocks and 
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could be doing something else. Rather than they should have 
suffered, by any act of mine, under this blight and curse, I would 
have resigned my seat in the House of Representatives. But it 
was done, and done in this way and by these men, and everybody 
in Washington knows it, every member of Congress knows it, 
every carpet man knows it, every manufacturer knows it. and every 
5 of wool of intelligence who has had inside information 
ows it. 

It came from a pettifoggy interference that arrayed figures 

and confused people by the multiplication of words and by itera- 
tion and reiteration—thatbrought itallabout. The demand of 24 
cents a pound duty on wool, the demand that impossible defini- 
tions in the character and preparation of wools for market should 
confuse and interfere with the wool traffic of the country, has 
done it. It had been a boomerang. It had been thrown at the 
enemy and it recoiled upon our friends. Personal considerations 
must not enter into public questions, It is not important who 
achieves results if the beneficiary is satisfied. It is not impor- 
tant that the conquering hero should be decorated with emblems 
of victory, provided always that the ple of the country are 
properly cared for in the matter of legislation. 
The Ohio woolgrower had strong friends on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and they went to work. They found where the difficulty lay, 
they understand it now, and they struck at the root of the evil, 
and Senator Foraker and Senator Hanna protested that they 
would not be parties to the abandonment of the interests of the 
wool producers. They made vigorous warfare, both openly and 
eloquently upon the floor of the Senate, and privately among the 
members of the Senate, and they achieved a result that would 
hare been barely satisfactory to the intelligent woolgrowers of 
the country. 

Senator FoRAKER, with matchless power, protested against the 
Senate rates, and as a result he secured an amendment in the Sen- 
ate which brought 10 cents on Ohio first-class wool and 11 cents 
on second-class wool,and secured a dividing line at 10 cents a 
pound; on third-class wool at 4 cents a pound, and on the upper 
grade of wool at 7 cents a pound. Let us see now what this was. 

t was the subdivision of the House schedule, so far as the nation- 
ality of the third-class division was made, and it was 1 cent a 
pound on Ohio first-class wool below the McKinley rates and 1 
cent a pound upon second-class wools below the McKinley rates, 
and in all other material respects it was the House provision. 
Then the woolgrowers of the United States of America n to 
see da light, and the president of the Wool Growers’ Association, 
Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, telegraphed the thanks of a mil- 
lion woolgrowers to Senator FORAKER. He deserved their thanks. 

The bill passed; but there were men who were not satisfied, and 
a committee of conference was appointed. The country had stood 
by and defended the McKinley rates as well as the McKinley sub- 
divisions, and these men met in conference of the two Houses, and 
ten days of faithful study, careful consideration, and just inter- 
communication of ideas passed between the members of the con- 
ference. For the result I am more than thankful. We have 
restored the old McKinley rates under which we prospered— 
11 cents a pound on Ohio first-class wool, 12 cents upon Ohio and 
all other second-class wool, and withal we maintained the defi- 
nitions of third-class wool, and we have placed upon the lower 

ades, 4 cents a pound, and on the upper grades7 cents a pound. 

n other words, we have taken exactly the achievement of Senator 
FORAKER, for which he received the thanks of a million woolgrow- 
ers, and fixed that, at their acceptance and upon their approval, 
in the law of 1897 as the definition and iff duties upon third- 
class wool, and we have the honor to present to the woolgrowers 
of the United States an advance of 1 cent a pound upon each of 
the upper grades of wool. 

So J am justified in saying, in the language of the most dis- 
tinguished champion of the woolgrowers of America, because the 
most intelligent, fair, and just— 

This is the best provision for the promotion of the wool industry that has 


ever appeared upon the statute books of the United States. Better than the 


law of U, because of the changed conditions in the country and the war; 


better than the McKinley law, because of the specific rates upon third-class 


wool and because of the wise provision taking out of the third-class wools a 
vast series of productions that were the conduits of favoritism and fraud 
and placing them in the first column. 

So we have met the woolgrowers and have received their offi- 
cialapprobation. Many valuable suggestions appeared to Con- 
gressmen which, viewed alone from the standpoint of the parties 
interested, often seem reasonable, but when applied to some other 
established industry are often impracticable. Suggestions as to 
higher rates of duties on wool have often been made with much 
force, but the adoption of these extreme rates would only prove 
a positive injury to the cause of protection and to the woolgrowers 
themselves, for if the more extreme of these recommendations 
were adopted the nation would overthrow such a bill in a few 

ears. 

It is to the interest of everybody that the new tariff law shall 
be one so fair and just as to endure the test of all time, and this 
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Dingley bill offers every promise of being so full of merit that it 
will inflict no hardship upon any large class nor be injurious to 
any established industry. 8 the altered condition of the 
times and the low price of everything which a farmer now raises 
outside of wool, flocks must increase rapidly. While the increase 
would be less rapid for the first year or two than would have been 
the case if some of the extreme rates recommended had been 
adopted, the rates finally agreed upon covering a period of years 
will undoubtedly row to be the very best to the woolgrower that 
could have been devised. 

. Perhapsnot the least convincing evidence of the need of a change 
in third-class wool is the fact that at the late conference between 
manufacturers and woolgrowers the former offered the McKinley 
law rates on wools of the third class without change, while at the 
same time they insisted upon a reduction on wools of the first and 
second classes. It is thus evident that the manufacturers them- 
selves considered the McKinley rates on third-class wool the equiv- 
alent of 20 per cent less than the McKinley rates on the other 
classes, and Congress has done wisely in reestablishing the rates 
which were proven to be best for the first and second classes and 
increasing those where it was needed on the third and carpet class, 

While it is true that a very small fraction of the domestic clip, 
estimated by some at 1 per cent, is coarse enough for carpet, it is 
also true that about 15 per cent of the third-class wool is annually 
manufactured into various forms of wool textiles other than car- 
pet, such as horse blankets, etc., which takes the place of a like 
quantity of common grades of American wool. It is claimed 
because carpet woolis not grown in America that there should 
be no duty on carpet wool, but every pound of the latter enters 
into the construction of fabrics that could otherwise be made of 
American wool, and to that extent it competes with American wool, 
andit has been apparent thatimprovement was needed in this 
direction; but it is found that a raise of duty on carpet wools dis- 
turbed thé carpet-manufacturing industry, and the changes made 
were all that it was possible to make without inflicting injury 
upon a great industry already established, whose output in nor- 
mal times represents a production almost as valuable as that of 
the diminished wool cnp: 

The rates established for third-class wool SENSO very 
closely those originally agreed upon by Mr. McKinley when the 
law of 1890 was enacted, but the pressure from carpet manufac- 
turers for a change from specific to ad valorem duties was so great 
that it endangered the successful pese of the McKinley Act 
and atlast the rates of the McKinley Act as originally reported, 
or those r them, have been secured for the wool- 
grower, and this is more important at this time than it was in 1890, 
owing to the fact that the improvements in machinery now make 
it possible to use third-class wool for clothing purposes, which was 
never thought of in 1890, except for the manufacture of carpets; 
and as further improvements are likely to take place, in all prob- 
ability the quantity of carpet wool used for clothing pu in 
the future will be greater than that used in the past, nd provi- 
sion has been made for this in the new act. 

'The passage of the Dingley Act marks the beginning of a new 
era of peer for the American woolgrower, whose industry 
under the unfortunate experiment of free trade has been languish- 
ing. With the experience of the effect of the McKinley Act be- 
fore us, the reasonable expectation may be indulged in that with 
the increase in our flocks under the fostering influences of this 
act America will shortly produce nearly enough clothing wool, 
that is, wool of the first and second classes, to clothe her people. 
This is based on the rapid increase in the flocks occurring during 
the 1 period. 

If that act had been permitted to remain in force, America would 
soon have produced its own supply of wool, for it was increasing 
during the McKinley period with strides and bounds. This was 
not only owing to the duties, which furnished adequate protection 
at that time, but the McKinley Act protected the domestic wool 
manufacturers so justly that an 5 market was fur- 
nished the producer of wool. During the McKinley period Ameri- 
can mills manufactured 80 per cent of the woolen textiles con- 
sumed in the United States, only 20 per cent were imported. This 
was in strong contrast to the decrease in the American manu- 
facture under the Wilson bill, for under the latter act domestic 
production of woolens decreased or fell off to less than 50 per cent 
of our consumption; that is to say, the foreign manufacturers, 
who under the McKinley Act were only permitted to furnish 20 

r cent of the woolen textiles used in America, were, under the 

ilson Act, permitted to monopolize 50 per cent of the production 
for our use. : 

With this experience before us of the effect upon the sheep 
industry of the McKinley Act, patriotic and conservative legis- 
lators were convinced that in making a new lew it would be 
much safer to adhere to the McKinley Act rather than to venture 
into uutried realms. Many suggestions, plausibly presented, 
which on the face appeared to be improvements on the McKinle 
Act, were set aside in favor of the principles and schedules an 
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rates of duties that have proven advan us to both woolgrower 
and manufacturer where under the McKinley Act both were 
prosperous to a degree hitherto unapproached. The new Dill, 


therefore, is found, so far as wool and woolens are concerned, 

to retain all the advantages for the American woolgrower that he 
held under the McKinley Act, with some improvements and 
advantages that would not have been secured to him if the latter 
had been reenacted without change. 

The most important change which is of advantage to the Amer- 
ican sheep husbandry has been the transfer to the first class from 
the third class of many varieties of the finer grades of what were 
formerly prod poe nde called t wools, but which were in 
point-of fact clothing wools. Wools which under the microscope 
showed no traces of Merino blood, which would require their 
classification as wools of the first class, at the same time were so 
fine as to be largely used for the p ses requiring wools of the 
first class. The most conspicuous of these is China lamb wool, 
the wool resembling half-blood merino wool. 

Another important change was in the Egyptian wools, which 
were washed and were so clean as to be suitable for use in carding 
and spinning without further cleansing. Egyptian wools, by the 
proper union of the best animals, providing for the survival of 
the fittest of them, could in time improve by scientific breeding 
until they would become equal to the common wools of the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys. These were formerly dutiable at less than 
8 cents per pound, and now would be required to pay not only the 
first-class duty of 11 cents per pound, but they would be subject 
to the double duty by reason of their having been washed after 
having been shorn. Under the McKinley Act some of the wools 
from northern Africa, which if properly classified would always 
have been of the first class, but which sometimes were passed by 
wool examiners as carpet wool, have by the new law all been gath- 
ered into the first class, so that the African wools are now practi- 
cally dutiable as clothing wool. 

Tavet gaon reveals the fact that woolgrowers have no cause 
for complaint of the wool duties of the McKinley Act of the first 
and second classes. These were remarkably satisfactory to both 
producer and consumer; therefore they have been practically re- 
established as they were under that act. There was, however, 
just cause of complaint of the third-class or carpet wool schedule 
of the act of 1890, which arose mainly through the opportunity for 
undervaluation growing out of the ad valorem duties. Ninety- 
eight per cent of the third-class wool imported under the McKin- 
ley Act, which was nearly the whole of it, came in at the lowest 

rate under that act, and was valued at an average of only 81 cents 
per pound, which on its face indicated serious abuse in the way of 
undervaluations, which have been corrected in the Dingley Act, 
not only by increasing the average lowest possible duty a cent a 
pound, but also lowering the dividing line from 13 cents to 12 
cents, thus subjecting to the higher duty of 8 cents the more 
valuable of the third-class wools, which were formerly passed 
through our custom-houses at a duty of less than of this 
rate. 

The American woolgrower has now before him an opportunity 
to expand his industry such as he has never enjoyed before. 
While the rates of duty are slightly below those prevailing after 
our civil war, they are in protective benefit fully as great as the 
higher rates of that time when consideration is given to the altered 
conditions of the present moment. : 

Under this act sheep husbandry should be one of the most prof- 
itable branches of 5 and the woolgrower and the farm- 
ers generally should consider the increase in flocks a patriotic 
duty. It should be considered alone, separate from the mere 
question of dollars and cents, though advantages in this respect 
are greater than ever before; but the building up of this great 
industry should be promoted by all classes of agriculturists as a 
dcs of benefit to the nation in the way of increasing national 
wealth. 

'The flocks in many sections of the United States since the close 
of the Harrison Administration have been largely destroyed. 
These should be restored without delay from the ample flocks in 
the Statesof Wyoming, Montana, and Utah, where healthy young 
animals of the best breed may be had in countless numbers. "These 
flocks are descendants of some of the best Eastern breeds, and the 
wool is only inferior to that raised in the tures in the Ohio 
Valley because of the temporary effect of the climate and soil. 
'These flocks, when shorn of their Territorial fleeces and transferred 
tothe rich woolgrowing sections of the Central West, will in one 
year thereafter produce as good wool as was ever raised in those 
sections. Flock masters have often shown many of the character- 


istics of sheep, in so far as they are controlled by impulses and 
follow the example of leaders, and it has been popular to decrease 
sheep and to desire to get rid of them. 

Now, there should be a popular demand again for sheep, and 
every farmer should endeavor to acquire them, and if the grower 
does his duty in this respect,in a comparatively short time the 
dependent upon Great 


American manufacturer will no longer 


Britain and Australia for his supply of the higher grades of wool. 
As a matter of national protection in time of war, and as a matter 
of the promotion of one of the greatest agricultural interests, a 
protective tariff on wool is essential and indispensable. 


There is one feature of the desirability of woolgrowing that has 
not had proper consideration. The wool clipis the first crop which 
the farmer has for sale in the spring, and in addition to the read 
money which this produces, in order to supply the househol 
needs, there is besides a crop of lambs every spring that add to 
the value of this industry. ` 

The bicycle and electricity have so largely usurped the use of 
the horse that this industry is no longer profitable of investment. 
The capital used in raising colts, including hay and grain con- 
sumed by them until they are matured and ready for sale, if in- 
vested in sheep husbandry would bring tenfold larger return, and 
as the beneficent effect of the McKinley tariff is demonstrated, 
this restoration has arisen by guaranteeing permanence, so that 
investment in sheep husbandry is free from the hazard of uncer- 
tainty and want of permanence. 

I take it that the American people had no intention, in the elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland, of sacrificing the great American wool 
industry, which at that time was the seventh largest agricultural 
industry, and the proof of this is found in the selection of the 
foremost apostle of protection as the desire of the people of the 
United States for the successor of President Cleveland. The elec- 
tion of President McKinley represented a large popular wave, 
patriotic and American throughout, which will be fulfilled with 
the restoration of the McKinley Act under the Dingley law; and 
with the sad experience of the experiment during the interval of 
its suspension, this generation is not likely again to pat a suc- 
cessful attack on the great industry of sheep husbandry. 

The American woolgrower is to be congratulated on having 
representatives in Congress so successfully taking care of his in- 
terests, for the manufacturers of the East believed that the resto- 
ration of the McKinley rates invited their early overthrow and 
would guarantee lack of permanence for the new act; and while 
most of them recognized the justice of fulland adequate protection 
to the woolgrowers, they believed, and conscientiously believed, 
thatlower duties than the . would beample protection 
and would restore the flocks, so that the accomplishment of the 
recovery of rates as high as the McKinley rates, while a matter of 
surprise to everybody, is nevertheless a singular triumph of the 
woolgrower through the devotion and patriotic and tireless efforts 
of their friends in Congress, and the initial movement which has 
so happily secured so much better rates for wool than many of its 
most earnest friends ever imagined possible should be credited to 
the representation which the woolgrowers had in Mr. DINGLEY’S 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Now, Mr. Speaker: so much for the wool schedule in this bill. 
It is possible that the price of woolen goods ner advance slightly, 
but if so, there will be money to pay for woolen goods,and the 
benefit will be distributed through the agriculturists to the 
whole country. Will the woolgrowers of the United States go 
back to free trade? No wonder that the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. pad seeing the handwriting upon the wall, 
has announced himself for a protective tariff on raw material, 
which includes wool. Nevertheless the Democratic party of the 
United States is unalterably opposed to the protection of wool. It 
has shown itself thus at every recurring opportunity, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the woolgrowers of the country will 
again contribute to the election of a Democratic Congressman, & 
Democratic United States Senator, or a Democratic President of 
the United States. 

Elections are just before us nome the voice of some of the 
great States upon this very question. In the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent on this floor the issue will be pre- 
sented without qualification. The legislature to be elected this 
fall will voice the sentiment of the people of Ohio. No State 
suffered more by the election of Cleveland and a Democratic Sen- 
ate and House than did Ohio. No State suffered the loss of a 
better industry than did Ohio by the overthrow of the wool in- 
dustry; and the voters of Ohio, the woolgrowers of that State, 
have now an opportunity to vindicate the action of this Congress 
by voting the Republican ticket and standing by a protective 
tariff upon the wool product of Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, they will not go back to Democratic destruction. 
No amount of persuasion will ever again cause the woolgrowers 
to falter in their Mae tothe Republican party. Give them 
this protection and the agricultural wealth of Ohio and Michigan 
and all the States West and Northwest will rapidly increase and 
permanently occupy a high position. But give us a Democratic 
Senate and a Democratic House and a Democratic President, 
and all will belost. The first effect of Democratic interference 
was more than $200,000,000 struck down as though it had been 
burned up in a fire. The people of the country will take care 
of themselves upon this question in the future as they have in the 
past. 
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The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. MOON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the —— votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and 

to encourage the industries of the United States— 

Mr. MOON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my purpose to enter into an exhaustive 
or detailed discussion of the tariff, a question second in importance 
only to the financial issue; nor, indeed, can I hope to suggest new 
thoughts or impress my views on this House, but rather to record, 
by the courtesy of the House, some of the reasons for my unyield- 
ing opposition to the doctrine of a protective tariff. 

T. N the representatives of the people under a constitu- 
tional government must find justification in the organic law for 
every exercise of the functions of government, whether executive, 
ministerial, or legislative; for every infraction of fundamental law 
unrebuked adds to the power of the forces engaged in the trans- 
formation and oyerthrow of popular institutions. Sovereignty or 
supreme power, from the exercise of which there is no appeal, be- 
longs to the people. : ; 

State governments are the instruments ordained by the people 
of the respective States for the exercise of State sovereignty, and 
the Federal Government, ordained and established by sovereign 
States for their mutual welfare and benefit, was, within the limita- 
tions of the Federal Constitution, made absolutely sovereign as to 
all the power expressly conferred by that Constitution or fairly 
to be implied from the powers granted, and Congress was made 
the instrument to enforce . the principles of the Fed - 
eral Constitution. One of the most suportat powers granted to 
Congress was the right to ‘‘ levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay debts and providefor the common defense and 
welfare of the United States.” k 

Thus comes from the Constitution the 2775 and power of Con- 

to levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. When 
is great power is invoked and tribute laid upon the people, for 
what purpose shall it be done? To enable the Government which 
the people have ordained for their common defense and the general 
welfare to be administered and the purpose of its creation accom- 
lished. 
p The right of the Government to age this tariff or tax and ap- 
propriate the same to its use exists alone vi the consent of the 
ple under the powers granted by them in the Constitution, and 
recompense which the citizen has in common with all others 
is the protection of life, liberty, and property by the Government, 
which can lawfully demand this tribute from him for that purpose 
alone. 

It follows, therefore, that so long as uhe Congress of the United 
States shall confine the exercise of the taxing power to the raising 
of revenue to be expended by the Government in the perform- 
ance of its legitimate functions, the Constitution is not infracted: 
but when Congress shall depart from the constitutional principle 
and mandate of taxation and levy taxes, imposts, duties, and 
excises for any other Ven ina than the collection of revenue for 
the legitimate use of the Government, it has broken the guards of 
the Constitution which called it into existence and fixed the limi- 
tation and measure of its power; it has then set at definnce the 
will of the people and given over their substance to pillage and 

ublic plunder. Can it be that a government whose powers are 
Emited and defined by a constitution shall reach beyond that con- 
stitution for power? 

That the United States Government can exercise no act of sov- 
ereignty not expressly delegated to it by the Constitution and not 
fairly implied from the power granted is a principle of construc- 
tion always recognized (theoretically at least) by both the State 
and Federal judiciary. Let us apply the protective-tariff poles 
as contained in the bill now pending in this House to the test of 
this constitutional principle. This bill is entitled “An act to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 


of the United States." 
So far as the pu of the bill to raise revenue, as stated in its 


caption, is verified by its provisions, it is within the Constitution, 
and subject to no objection as a matter of principle; but the ex- 

ressed purpose to ‘‘encourage the industries of the United 
Btates" by levying a tax in their interest is extra constitutional. 
Does the Constitution authorize the taxation of the people di- 
rectly or indirectly that manufacturing industries may be pro- 


moted and encouraged? Or will it tolerate the 1 
imposts, and excises in such manner as that they 
form throughout the United States? 

If so, this would be an express grant of power, and Congress 


of duties, 
not be uni- 


would be authorized to impose taxes for such a purpose, and might 
so im the burden of taxation that uniformity would not exist. 
But the Constitution contains no such provision, nor does it any- 
where grant an exercise of — from which such right of taxa- 
tion could be fairly impi The purpose, therefore, to tax in 
the interest of and for the “encouragement of industries" is ob- 
noxious to the Federal Constitution and offensive to our sense of 
common justice. None but a conquered and humiliated people 
would submit to such a constitutional provision if it existed. If 
our Constitution were burdened with such a slavish provision, it 
would be the sacred duty of every freeman to aid by lawful meas- 
ures in overthrowing it. 

Putting aside the consideration of this question as obnoxious to 
fundamental law, as a question of common justice, re eee or 
policy, it must be apparent to all who shall impartially view the 
general proposition of protection of industries by indirect tax- 
ation for their benefit that the theory rests upon an unsound 
principle and that its application would be ruinous to all classes 
except those engaged in the protected industries. None who be- 
lieve in the capacity of men to rule themselves under a repub- 
lican form of government are prepared to deny that equal and 
exact {astice to all and special privileges to none is the only true 
rule of action in the formation or administration of law. - 

If equality before the law be the principle of republics, then 
only the advocates of unequal rights and despotic power can con- 
sistently urge a system of taxation that s. encourage indus- 
tries” by levying and collecting taxes indirectly, by customs duties 
or otherwise, from all other persons for their benefit. Would it 
be wise to so frame a tariff law that in the levy of taxes ial 
advantages and benefits would accrue to the professional man 
alone? The world would laugh the proposition to scorn. Yet, as 
a matter of right, he would be as much entitled to the advantage 
as the manufacturer, since neither is entitled to such advan . 

No government in imposing taxes has the legal or moral right 
to intentionally benefit one or more classes of its citizens to the 
detriment of all others; and no law which is unequal in its bene- 
fits or application can fail to injure the mass of the people; and 
this injury falls most heavily and with unerring certainty upon 
the weak and powerless of society. When Congress is actuated 
alone by motives of the purest and most disinterested patriotism, 
when the wisest counsels prevail, and when the utmost skill and 
wisdom in legislation is called into requisition, no revenue law 
can ever do exact justice to all classes, even when the principle 
of uniformity and equality in taxation is determinately adhered 


to; but when equality in taxation is denied, when ial advan- 
tages, bounty, and com ppnssnon are openly and boldly an- 
nounced as e principles and worthy precedents, when we 


are admonished in Congress by legislation that the farmer, the 
merchant, and others of the common people have no rights which 
** Congress," under the control of the manufacturing magnates, 
should respect, then the time has come for the citizens to pause 
and take order for the future safety of the Republic. 

It is useless 1 to indulge in sophistry common to 
every drama of villainy and fraud. ery conscious man knows 
that Government has no right to tax him simply to benefit an- 
other; that no law is just which in its operation enco 
protects certain interests, enabling them to enforce unwilling con- 
tributions from him in the (cen ee of necessary but protected 
manufactured articles, A protective system of taxation by par- 
tially or totally excluding imposts destroys to that extent foreign 
competition with the home manufacturer in the markets, and 
thereby enables him to add to the cost of his productions not only 
legitime te profit but the amount of the 837 in addition thereto. 
The custom duty is thus totally or partially denied to the Govern- 
ment, but the people pay it to the manufacturer in the additional 
profit he is thus enabled to charge for his goods. This is a direct 
and unjust advantage given by the act of the Government to one 
class of its citizens over all others. The Government thus be- 
comes paternal and fostering to the privileged and protected manu- 
facturer and alien and hostile to all other citizens, 

When the protective policy in its application reaches the point 
of prohibition on imposts by excessive duties, the Government 
ceases to obtain revenue from the article; but the consumer of the 
article is subjected to the payment of a price covering the duty in 
its sale at the will of the manufacturer, and his burden of taxation 
on other articles of consumption is doubled, for the Government's 
revenue must be obtained. The Government, for its own use, has 
a right to tax the citizen, and in return for the tax the citizen is 
entitled to receive benefits in common with all others in the exer- 
cise by the Government of beneficent action; but it is denied that 
the Government has the moral or legal right to so adjust the levy 
and collection of imposts and customs duties or taxes that the 
ordinary citizen, in purchase of manufactured goods, can by - 


es and : 
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the law itself be made to pay tribute tothe manufacturer. And 
yet this is the only way in which these “ industries“ can be or are 


sought to be **encou under this bill. 

e schedules fully disclose the purposes as indicated in the 
caption. The bill, Mr. 1 is the enforcement of the doctrine 
that the classes are entitled to consideration by the Government 
to which the common people are not entitled. It is a surrender 
of the people’s Government to those who would use it to exact 
unlawful tribute from them. The classes alone have been con- 
sulted. Revenue for the Government is made the incident to 

rotection that monopoly may be afforded to the manufacturer. 
The only taxation authorized by the Federal Constitution is for 
the purpose of producing revenue for the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment itself. 

A wise policy would dictate that no more revenue should be 
raised by taxes on the people than would be necessary for the sup- 
pe of the Goyernment economically administered, and that in 

evying a tax for this exclusive Pee the necessaries of life 
should be taxed as lightly as possible and that the greatest burden 
should rest on the luxuries, to the end that the great mass of peo- 
ple whoare unable toindulgein luxuries may have thenecessaries 
oflife atas low cost as possible. And it seems just that taxes 
Bhould be so levied that those who receive the greatest blessings 
from Government in the protection and defense of their great 
material wealth should contribute to the Government of their 
means in proportion to their interests and their capacity to pay. 

But this is not the policy of the pending tariff bill. It imposes 
the heaviest taxes on the articles of daily necessary consumption 
a the people; it lays the heavy hand of taxation on the articles 
of food and raiment of the common people. It makes those pay 
most who are least able to pay, and confers benefits on those who 
least need them in the preferences shown to encourage indus- 
tries.” It dealsin differentials, compensatory duties, and boun- 
ties for the wealthy corporations and monopolies, and in taxation, 
as tribute to them, on the common people.. Even when a benefi- 
cent and legitimate policy is pursued, the question of just taxa- 
tion is always yexatious. The direct and indirect tax are alike 
burdens to the people. 

But taxation for the Government support must exist in some 
form. TheGovernment can not move without revenue, but there 
is no reason in raising it to impose by the method of its assessment 
burdens additional to the needed revenue for the benefit of fa- 
vored classes, In our dual system of State and Federal govern- 
ments the people have been accustomed to a direct levy of taxes 
by the States, counties, and municipalities thereof in the shape of 
a capitation, specific, and ad valorem tax. The capitation tax, 
except a small sum, has seldom been levied, because of the appar 
ent injustice of this method of taxation. The poor man with but 
slight material interests to protect does not receive that benefit 
from the Government to which he pays the tax that the man of 
large means obtains, and therefore should not pay the same tax; 
but receiving protection to life and liberty, he justly owes to the 
Government some financial support. 

The ad valorem tax, or tax on the corpus of the property in 
proportion to its true value, with the exemption of a reasonable 
portion for the absolute needs of life, is the most practical and 
just method of taxing tangible property; but hidden wealth in 
money, bonds, and stocks can not be easily reached by this method, 
and equality on the basis of direct taxation, so as to subject all 
property to the payment of revenues, can never exist until taxes 
are Jevied on and in proportion to the incomes of men. These 

rinciples apply with equal force to State and Federal taxation. 

e people see and feel this method of taxation and appreciate its 
necessity, and can readily check the abuse of the taxing powan 
But the payer of Federal taxes is generally oblivious to the bur- 
dens resting upon him. 

This tax is indirect, It is neither a capitation nor ad valorem 
tax, but one on the consumption of food, raiment; and the imple- 
ments of industry. It is an invisible tax, yet, with the same force 
as the direct tax, it appropriates the property of the citizen. It 
is unseen, but is felt. The importer pays the tax in the first place. 
He adds his profit to the cost of the article, and then adds the 
customs duties to the price at which he sells. The consumer, 
therefore, finally pays the customs duties, which are thus concealed 
in the price of the article which he purchases. 

The Government, when customs duties are not so high as to ex- 
clude EAR on a given article, gets the benefit of the tax on 
the article thus indirectly but finally paid by the consumer; but 
when the duties are so high that importation is excluded and com- 
3 therefore destroyed, the Government receives no revenue 

om the article, and the manufacturers, having a monopoly, can 
add not only the amount of the customs duties to the cost of tlie 
legitimate profits, but under the practice and operation of the 
modern system of trusts competition between home manufactur- 
ers is destroyed, and the citizen is thus left to the merciless greed 
of those industries which this bill seeks to“ encourage.“ 

The principle of collecting revenue for the Government by cus- 


toms duties is not criticised; it is a constitutional mode; but the 
method of taxation under this system by which the revenue be- 
comes at times diverted from the Government for the benefit of 
the manufacturer is a just subject of criticism. An im i 
levy of the indirect tax would fail of the proper imposition of rev- 
enue burdens on the basis of uniformity and equality in taxation - 
unless supplemented by a tax on incomes to reach those citizens 
who receive benefits in the protection of their great interests by 
the Government far beyond their contribution to the Government 
under the indirect-tax system. Many of the advocates of the pro- 
tective or confiscatory system of taxation are honest in their con- 
victions and patriotic in their motives. If it were otherwise, there 
could and would be a speedy settlement of the issue. We think 
that their views are the outgrowth of a misconception of the true 
3 of taxation and of the cardinal principles of free institu- 
ons. 

They do not contend for equality in taxation; they ignore this 
principle and discard it as unsound. They insist that the Gov- 
ernment should confer special benefits on certain classes. They 
have no faith in the doctrine of equal and exact justice to all; but 
they are not all dead to moral duties and obligations. They do 
offer an apology for their apparent indifference to the common 
rights of all men, inasmuch as they justify the protective idea on 
the ground that the benefits obtained by the manufacturer by a 
protective tariff are so great as to enable them to conduct with 
increased capacity and labor their factories, thus giving employ- 
ment to labor and affording means to the laborer to buy the prod- 
ucts of the farmer and the goods of the merchant. 

This is the excuse for diverting the power of the Government 
from its legitimate purpose to benefit a class. The supposed re- 
sult is only partially true. As a matter of fact, the manufacturer 
may increase his plant and employ more labor and afford an addi- 
tional or increased market to the farmer and merchant, but their 
benefits can only be where the particular plants are situated, and 
are strictly local; therefore only the manufacturing sections can 
get an indirect and temporary benefit from the preference shown 
the manufacturer. He becomes rich, while the whole country 
suffers irreparable loss from the policy, as the people pay the tax 
which contributes to the manufacturer’s wealth when forced to 
buy his products at an abnormal price. 

is principle of taxation is wrong, and it can never be made to 
operate other than in the interest of the classes. It had its origin 
in the false assumption that the Government should exercise pa- 
ternal care over infant industries by a protective tariff, and it can 
find continuation only because these industries have now grown 
into monster powers, and in their advancing growth and constantly 
increasing strength and the enjoyment of immunity they have 
developed conditions and created sentiments which, although dan- 
gerous to liberty,enable them to now demand as a matter of right 
from the Government which nurtured them that which they once 
sought as a gracious favor. We can not indalge in a pernicious 
policy of taxation without suffering the consequences of a departure 
from correct principles. The Government has fostered monopoly 
until monopoly has usurped the Government and sits enthroned 
in power. 

y, then, discuss the schedules? The schedules of a tariff bill 
framed on lines of inequality and special favors are not the sub- 
jects of intelligent discussion, for, the true 5 of constitu- 
tional taxation having been departed from, the schedules can only 
be the accomplished pillage of those corporate interests that have 
succeeded in putting their ratio of public plunder in the bill. The 
opportunities of all to be favored are equal when the principles of 
the bill open the schedules for this competition among the indus- 
tries that are to receive benefits from the legislation. The race in 
such case is to the strong, and the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest among public plunderers is invoked. 

When we shall return to the true principles of taxation, duties 
will be fixed as nearly just as possible on articles of importation 
for the sole purpose of obtaining sufficient revenue, and no more, 
to meet the exigencies of government; we wil make no discrimi- 
nation for any class, but deal on the basis of equality with all in- 
terests in every section of the great union of States, assessing the 
revenues so as to destroy the tendency to monopoly and break 
down the walls of protection and lead our commerce into the seas 
of the world." 

The policy of a tariff for revenue only demands the legitimate 
exercise of the power of Congress for the common benefit of all of 
the people in procuring revenue for the Government. A tariff 
for protection not only demands this lawful revenue, but affords 
a method of confiscation of the people's substance by the pro- 
tected industries.” One system is just, the other is despotic. One 
is Democratic, the other is Republican. 

Mr. Speaker, it is conceded that the tariff duties under this bill 
are the most excessive that any Con has yet undertaken to 
levy; and it is worthy of note that the more powerful of the 
great combines, trusts, and corporations of the country have 
secured the highest rate of duty on the articles manufactured and 
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controlled ocu These great monopolies are the masters of the 


situation. Have they conquéred Congress? Are they dictatin 
the nation’s fiscal policy? Are they closing the ports of the worl 
to the trade of this Republic? Shall they in these halls, where 
once the voices of patriots resounded and brave and honest men 
vied in advaneing the glory of the Union, silence American Repre- 
sentatives and throttle debate? 

Is the Government at last in their hands? Have they come at 
last to inform us that the doctrine of equality and justice taught 
by our fathers is a heresy, and that 3 is indeed the genius 
of a free state, and that the trust is a blessing to the "T and 
disheartened toiler? We can not conceive that a personal con- 
ques exists on the part of any of our countrymen against the 
liberties of the people; but conditions unfavorable to the perpe- 
tuity of free institutions are arising to engender gloomy forbod- 
ings for the future, and to make sad the hearts of those who love 
apure and simplerepublic. They arethe workings of those silent 
forces which t ten the egens of republies when consti- 
tutional principles have been departed from and false theories of 
government set up in their stead. « 

How long can freedom exist when the sovereign power of tax- 
ation is used to foster the interest of classes against the common 
people, and when Con delegates its power to national banks 
to issue and control the currency of the country, and when the 
Federal judiciary is steadily encroaching on the reserved rights of 
States and destroying constitutional barriers and long-established 
precedents for the benefit of corporate power? How bright should 
the dream of our country's glory be? Upon the proper solution 
of the questions of the currency, taxation, and Federal court 
usurpation depends the permanency of the Republic. These ques- 
tions can never be determined in the interest of the masses of the 
people until the national bank is deprived of the right to issue or 
in any way control the national currency, and the Government 
again resumes the issue of its currency and the free coinage of 
silver, and levies its taxes on the basis of equality for revenue 
only. and strips the Federal judiciary of the power of usurpation. 

The great struggle for the restoration of constitutional govern- 
‘ment to the people has begun. The power and influence of its 
enemies must not be underestimated. The wealth of this conti- 
nent and its allied forces in Europe are in the opposition. Their 
emissaries are assiduously engaged in every hamlet, village, and 
city of the Union. It is but the repetition of history. If we could 
catch the spirit that ee Washington, Jefferson, and Jackson; 
if the blood of the Revolutionary fathers could once more quicken 
in the veins of their posterity; if the sordid thought of life could 
yield to the lofty impulses of patriotism, these sinister influences 
would end, and another d. e give us financial and commercial 
independence and determine the dead line of Federal jurisdiction, 
and remove from the Constitution the last taint of limited mon- 
archy by amendments which would secure to the people a Presi- 
dent and Cabinet, judges and United States Senators, as well as 
local Federal officers, by their direct vote at the ballot box. Then, 
Mr. Speaker, for the first time since the Republic was born, the 
American patriot for a moment may cease his weary vigil and 
lie down to dream of the future greatness and happiness of his 
country. 


The Tariff. 
REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. TAWNEY, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States— 

Mr. TAWNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When this bill was under consideration in the 
House several months ago I availed myself of the opportunity to 
discuss generally its provisions, the necessity for its enactment, 
and the principles upon which it is based. Since then a great deal 
has been said in both branches of Congress concerning the wood 
schedule, and particularly the proposed rate of $2 a thousand feet 
on rough lumber. My only purpose now is to point out, as well 
as I can, the fallacy of the arguments advanced by those who are 
opposed to this particular schedule, and to briefly explain some of 
the rea ons for the rate which the Committee on Ways and 
Means originally imposed upon rough lumber and which the con- 
ference committee has restored. 
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The remarks to which I have listened, both here and at the 
other end of the Capitol, concerning the proposed duty of $2 a 
thousand on white pine lumber, show conclusively that gentle- 
men are either s gu of the facts or that they are willfully try- 
ing to deceive their constituents by misrepresenting the same. 
Asitis more charitable, if not more just, to assume the former 
to be the basis of the opposition and the reason for the argument 
which gentlemen have advanced against this schedule, I shall 
proceed upon the former hypothesis. 


THE OPPONENTS OF A DUTY ON WHITE PINE. 


When this bill was under discussion in this body and in the 
Senate, certain distinguished members of both Houses taxed their 
physical endurance to the utmost—some even exceeding the limit— 
in their effort to create the impression that, comparatively speak- 
ing, the lumber industry was insignificant and of no importance; 
that only a few States were interested in its prosperity; that the 
business consists chiefly of inanufacturing and selling white-pine 
lumber; that this species of coniferous wood is very limited both 
in area and quantity; that practically all the standing pine is 
owned by a very few persons and corporations (two Senators plac- 
ing the number at about a dozen“); that the entire product is 
controlled by these few men and concerns; that the purpose of the 
proposed duty is to more firmly fasten their grip upon the lumber 
industry; and that the effect of duty will in the near future de- 
nude our forests and increase the price of stumpage and lumber 
to the extent of the duty. i 

To prevent these evils and avert this terrible calamity, it was 
proposed in the Senate to reduce the rate on white pine to $1 a 
thousand, but no one in that body attempted, either by speech or by 
amendment, to reduce the proposed rate of $2 a thousand on hem- 
lock, spruce, cedar, fir, cypress, yellow pine, or any of the other 
woods, How ridiculously inconsistent would the schedule be 
with a two-dollar rate on these different classes of rough lumber 
and a one-dollar rate on white pine! But, Mr. Speaker, we should 
not be so uncharitable as to expect the jewel of consistency to be 
recognized, much less possessed, by the men who advocate this 
proposition. 

THE EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED REDUCTION OF DUTY. 


Let us briefly examine the effect of what these gentlemen pro- 
pose, if enacted intolaw. In New England, and in a few of the 
other Eastern States, as wellas in the Pacifico Northwest, a very 
large proportion of the lumber used by the farmers in the erection 
of their houses, barns, and other buildings is spruce. In many 
other States, including Pennsylvania, Illinois, lows. Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas, hemlock is used for 
these purposes, and is also used in the building of the cheaper 
buildings in our cities. In the Southern States it is the yellow 
pine that is thus used. In the South Atlantic and Gulf States, 
cypress and yellow pine is the lumber chiefly used by this class of 
our people, while south of the center of Nebraska to the Mexican 
line and west to the Rocky Mountains 60 per cent of the lumber 
used by the farmers and poorer classes in cities is the long and 
short leaf yellow pine; and west of the Rocky Mountains fir, 
cedar, and’ other redwoods constitute the greater part of the 
lumber consumed by this class of our people. 

On all these different varieties of lumber thus used by the 
farmers and by all classes throughout this broad land the pro- 
posed duty is $2 a thousand feet, and these distinguished gentle- 
men, who could not tella white pine from a tamarack tree, did 
not even complain, much less could they find any excuse for offer- 
ing an amendment reducing this rate from $2 to $1 a thousand feet, 
as they did in the case of white pine. But the two-dollar rate on 
white-pine lumber, lumber which readily sells in the open market 
as high as $56 a thousand feet and is used in the construction and 
in the inside finishing of mansions and the less elegant 1 :sidences 
of the rich, is to them an abomination and an outrage that ought 
not to be tolerated, much less permitted. If, as these men claim, 
the consumer pays the duty, then on the poor man's lumber they 
seem perfectly willing that a tax of $2 a thousand should be im- 
posed, while on that variety of Iumber known as white pine and 
used chiefly by the wealthy they demand that the tax be reduced 
to $1 a thousand. 

The conference committee is to be commended for having re- 
stored the uniform rate of $2 a thousand on all these different 
varieties of lumber. No reason has been, or can be, urged for 
discriminating against either variety. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it may be of interest to inquire more fully - 
into the alleged reasons which these enemies of white pine and 
substantial friends of the rich assign for demanding a high rate 
on the poor man’s lumber and a low rate on the rich man's lum- 
ber. These various reasons may be grouped under three heads: 

First, the extent and importance of the industry; 

Second, the amount of supply and its ownership; and 

Third, the purpose and effect of the proposed rate of $2 a 
thousand feet. 
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EXTENT AND MAGNITUDE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


In the number of States interested, in the amount of capital in- 
vested, in the value of the product. in the number of separate 
manufacturing plants, in the number of men employed, and in the 
amount of wages paid no industry in the United States, except 
agriculture, equals the lumber industry. (See Circular No. 11, 
page 5, Agricultural Department. ) . 

ecording to the census of 1890, there was invested in this in- 
dustry at that time $750,000,000, while the estimate of those ac- 
uainted with the growth and development of the business shows 
that in 1893 this investment reached the enormous sum of more 
than $1,000,000,000. 'The manufacture of lumber is a leading 
industry in more than two-thirds of the States. 

"There are 25,000 separate manufacturing plants distributed from 
Maine to California and from the Lakes to the Gulf. 1f we add 
the planing mills and other allied industries, the number would 
reach 45,000. The output of these plants in amount and value 
varies from 5,000 to 500,000 feet per day and from $2 to $75 a thou- 
sand. Thelumberindustry gives employment to over 600,000 men, 
&nd furnishes homes to, feeds, clothes, and protects more than 
8,000,000 of our population, and this does not include those engaged 
in the retail lumber trade, while nen in transportation by 
vessel and rail, in the manufacture of mill machinery, and in the 
purchase of food and other camp supplies, this industry contrib- 
utes more than any other to the support and maintenance of at 
least one-tenth of our total ulation. 


uiring bolt or log size, is 
estimated at 40,000,000,000 feet, B. M. It is made up of the fol- 


- ¢ Feet, B. M. 
ien ⁰ðy te an eee 12, 000, 000, 000 
Pornice wid Wir IUE en teens eee 5, 000, 000, 000 

r cuocasosnRCadedafciedecud 4, 000, 000, 000 
Tong les pins a — 4, 000, 000, 000 
Short-leaf and loblolli 2.2.2... 3, 000, 000, 000 

PCC ↄ²ͥůdàĩ INO Ha ewe E M co NM M NS d. 500, 000, 000 
dHedwopod. lI ETE Men ae omen, 500, 000, 000 
other as Se T DES 1, 000, 000, 000 

Teint ign 80, 000, 000, 000 

PSE I i celi COLORADO :¼:E EU 3, 000, 000, 000 

All other hard woods... sha os EIU , 000, 000, 000 
Tolle ei pee T deo ee 40, 000, 000, 000 


From these figures it will be observed that the annual output 
ox progu of the white-pine lumber industry comprises only a 
little over one-fourthof the totalquantity of lumber manufactured 
in the United States. Itfurther appears thatthe varietiesof woods 
from which this lumber is manufactured includes GE Mo of 
timber known to our soil—the spruceof New England, New York, 
the Virginias. and the Pacific Northwest; the white pine and hem- 
lock of North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, and Idaho; the long and short leaf yellow pine of the 
Southern States; the cypress of the South Atlantic and Gulf States: 
the poplar and hard woodsof the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and 
the fir, cedar, and other red woods of the Pacific Coast. 

QUANTITY OF STANDING TIMBER. 


The aggregate quantity of these different varieties of coniferous 
woods is so enormous in this country that no reliable estimate of 
the same has been or can be made. But this fact is not material 
except in so far as it shows that our supply at this time is practi- 
cally unlimited, and many of these woods reproduce themselves. 
The attack upon this particular schedule of the pending bill has 
been aimed directly and entirely against white pine. The condi- 
tion which renders it impracticable to estimate the quantity of all 
other woods likewise interferes to prevent an accurate estimate of 
the amount of standing white pine. In circular No. 11, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, Division of Forestry, it is stated 
that a very rough and probab!y very liberal estimate of the 
amounts of timber standing in the various regions ready for the 
ax would give the following figures: 


Bouthim ta ede COR 700, 000, 000, 000 
Northern Btseteg o 9-9 A ES eee 500. 000, 000, 000 
/ lt. Enea ee PM 1, 000, 000, 000, 000 
RORY donn en 100, 000, 000, 000 

Tob erdt Sem CENE Ee iar 2, 300, 000, 000, 000 


This estimate, it will be observed, does not include the virgin 
forests yet unexplored and unsurveyed, and therefore at this time 
unavailable for manufacturing purposes. 

Those interested, including the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, have caused to be made careful estimates of the standing 
white pine. From this source I learn that in the State of Michi- 


gan there is about 20,000,000,000 feet of standing white pine; in 

isconsin, between twenty-five and thirty billion feet, and in the 
State of Minnesota, between thirty-five and forty billion feet, the 
maximum, according to these estimates, in these three States 
berg being 90,000,000,000 feet and the minimum 80,000,000,000 
eet. 

It must be remembered also that the total quantity of white 
pue in this country is not located in these three States alone. 

he States of Tennessee, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Idaho, 
and other States each have very large quantities of this variety of 
coniferous wood. It would be well for those who predict that our 
white pine in the next five or ten years will be completely ex- 
hausted to recall the popes made after the publication of the 
statistics in the Tenth Census concerning the supply of white 
pine. Time has proven the extreme and absolute inaccuracy of 
these statistics and the 5 based thereon, for, while then 
it was claimed that only eight years’ supply of white pine was 
standing, when the annual cut was 10,000,000,000 feet, we have, 
with an increased cut, lumbered white pine for sixteen years, and 
still there is an enormous quantity left. 

In every respect the lumber industry is more national than any 
other except agriculture. It is not limited to the mannfacture of 
white pine, as some would have the country believe. It includes 
lumber made from every variety of coniferous and hard woods in 
every part of our country. That our supply of white pine is in- 
finitely greater both in quantity and area than has been repre- 
sented in both Houses of Congress can not be questioned. 

IMPOSSIBILITY OF A TRUST CONTROLLING THE INDUSTRY. 

But. Mr. Speaker, in the hope and for the purpose of excitin 
the prejudices of the people against those who have favored nd 
voted for the duty of $2 a thousand on white pine, it has been as- 
serted, not here, but at the other end of the Capitol, that all our 
standing white pine is owned by about a dozen multimillionaires 
or, in other words, that it is owned and controlled by a trust, and 
that this modern octopus will be the sole beneficiary of the two- 
dollar rate on thisclassoflumber. They have even gone so far as to 
figure the exact number of dollars Which they say this trust will 
receive as a result of the proposed duty, because, they tell us, the 
duty will be added to the price and paid by the consumer. If 
that is so as to white pine, then the owners of timber and manu- 
facturers of lumber other than white pine will derive a like bene- 
fit from a duty of $2 a thousand on their product. 

According to this theory, based upon the figures which I have 
given, showing the amount of lumber manufactured from these 
other woods annually to be 28,000,000,000 feet, the owners and 
manufacturers of hemlock, spruce, and all other kinds of lumber, 
except white pine, will reap an annual profit of $560,000,000. 

If the opponents of the two-dollar rate on white pine are sin- 
cere, if they believe what they say about the effect of this duty, 
why did they not attempt to prevent these enormous profits on 
other lumber by proposing a reduction of the duty from $2 to $1a 
thonsand, as they did in the case of white pine? 

No, Mr. Speaker, the motive of their attack upon white pine is 
not the one assigned, nor is it because these gentlemen believe 
what they say. but believing the popular impression to be that 
white pine constitutes almost all that there is of the lumber indus- 
try of our country, they think it will bé easier to accomplish their 
political purpose by assailing that particular branch of this indus- 
try, and thereby incidentally benetit the few Americans who have 
cut and sold their timber in Michigan under a two-dollar rate and 
who have since gone to Canada and there bought stumpage and 
now wish to import into our market their Canadian lumber free 
of duty. 

Mr. Speaker, how false and ridiculously absurd is the proposi- 
tion that all the white pine in this country is owned by only a few 
individuals or corporations, and that it is or can be controlled by 
a trust or a combination of any kind. Recently I received a let- 
ter from Hon. M. G. Norton, of Winona, Minn., whose reputation 
for truth and reliability is second to none in our State, transmit- 
ting a statement containing the names of 156 individuals and cor- 
porations who own standing white pine in the States of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin alone, and with whom he is personally acquainted, 
This statement is as follows: 


Owners of Minnesota white pine. 


Clinton, Iowa—W. T. Joyce, W. J. Young estate, C. Lamb & Sons. 

Dubuque, Iowa—Standard Lumber Company. 

Lansing, Iowa— sing Lumber Company. 1 

Winona, Minn.—Empire Lumber Company, Youmans Bros. & Hodgins, H. 
W. Lamberton, Laird-Norton Company. 

UK Minn.—R. C. Libby & Co. 

St. Paul, Minn.—F. Weyerhaeuser. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—F. B. Walker, Akeley Lumber Company, Boose, De- 
lalltro & Co., 8 Lamb & Co., J. W. Day & Co., Gull Run Lumber 
Company, Nelson Tenney & Co., Scanlon & Gipson Company, Shevlin-Carpen- 
ter Company, St. Hila’ Lumber Company, C. A. Smith & Co., C. A. 
PETS St. Pen and ie ey wer pan T Sere Paine Rail- 
way Com ica; . Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha way Company, 
Duluth aud Winni S HMIWRY Company. 


Little Falls Pine Tree Lumber Company. 
Brainerd—Brainerd Lumber Company. 
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t Rock Island, IIL—Rock Island Lumber Company, Weyerhaeuser & Denk- 


Comp: 
Otis Stapl 


any, 


ta Malloy Bros. & McClure, Mulvey & Carmi: es, 
William D Prien. Merriam estate, J. S. & John O'Brien, David r, Wil- 
liam Sauntry, Musser-Sauntry Company, E. W. Durant, Nelson & 
Bt. Croix Lumber Company, Walsh, & Co., O'Neal Bros. 
ROT Run, .—Atwood Lumber Company. 


, Minn.—Rutledge Lumber Company. 
—Foley Bros. 


y 
Minn.—Foley & Bean Lumber Company. 
Cloquet, Minn. et Lumber Company, Northern Lumber Company, 
Johnson- 3 


Dulu Minn.—Cranbe Lumber Com; Duncan Brewer & Co., 
MESE Ring, Mitchell & McClure, Pey tom, Kimball & Barber, B. B. Rich- 
ards Lumber Company, Scott & Holston Lumber Company. 

Daven: presa, i Lumber Company. 

Little —Charles bade fren rg 

Chippewa Falls.—Edward Rutledge. 


Owners of Wisconsin white pine—90. 


Mo.—Hannibal Sawmill Company. 
Burlin I 5 Com Ve 

n, Iowa um pany. 
Muscatine, Iowa—Hershey Lumber Company, Nasser Lumber Company. 
Davenport, lowa--Lindssy & Phelps, Chr. M ueller & Sons. 


Clinton, Iowa—W. T. Joyce, C. Lamb & Sons. 
F 
um : 
a & Denkman, J. P. Weyerhaeuser. 
sit Wis —C. L. Coleman, John Paul, H. Goddard, La Crosse Lum- 
on 3 
Stillwater, Minn.—Jacob Bean, Hersey & Bean, Isaac Staples, Merriam es- 
tate, J. S. & Jno. O'Brien, Musser-Sauntry Company. 
VC 
" — wen Lum y. 
Havenrd: Wis.—R. L. Me North Wisconsin Lumber Company. 
Shell Lake, Wis.—Shell Lake Lum! Company. 
Cumberland, Wis.—Beaver Dam Lumber pany. 
Rice Lake, Wis.—Rice Lake Lumber Company. 
Park rm Wis.—Park Falls Lumber Company. 
Pen Weak Davis ‘Lumber Company 
is. n S 
Eau 8 18. — Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Valley Lumber Com- 


pany, H. Putnam. 
Pan ite, Wis -Lnddiagtou. Wolls& Van Schank, Peshtigo Lumber Com 
t —Lu We an A 
gon —— Company. Hamilton-Merriam Company, H. Witbeth 
ehen 


osh, Wis.—Philetus Sawyer, Payne Lumber Company. 
7 Wis.—Ashland Lumber Company, Keystone Lumber Company, 


C 


Pike Lumber Company. 
Gund .Lumber 988 Lee-· Ingram Lumber 


Com y- 
Milwaukee, Wis.—F. D Bogie: 
Riblake, Wis.—J. J. Ke y- 
Starlake, Wis.—Williams, Salsich & Co. 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.—Chippewa Lumber and Boom Companys ers 


€ . Missi: i River g Com y 
MOREM Conr e b. Manet m SaaS iran Pall Company, M. P. 
Larrabee, Macdowell & Irvine, B. D. Viles 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Davis-Starr Lumber Company, Dells Lumber Company, 
Half Moon Lumber and demum os Company, Northwestern Lumber Company, 
J. 8. Owen, Rust-Owen Lumber Company. 

Menomonie. Wis.—Knapp. Stout & Co. Company. 

Fairchild, Wis.—N. C. Foster. 

„FFC Company. 

ran —Jol Lr S 
is Montreal Run Lumber Company, Kimball & Clark. 
Wis.—Mineral Lake Lumber Company. 
3 — ood ros. 
emahawk, Wis.—Bradly . Company. 

Merrill, Wis.—Merrill Lumber Company, T. B. Scott Lumber Company, 
H. W. Wright Lumber Company, Gilkey, y edem & Co. 

Wausau, Wis.—Alexander Stewart. 

Menasha, Wis.—Menasha Woodenware Company. 


. In theletter accompanying this statement Mr. Norton says: 


We send you to-day, as per our telegram of this day, a list covering over 150 
different plea of white piue in the States of en and esota. 
These are corporations and individuals that we ha: to have personal 
acquaintance with, and know of their being in in the ownership of 
lands containing white pine. If we had time to pursue this thoroughly, we 
think we should develop the fact that there are several thousand owners of 
white pine timber lands in this State and Wisconsin. Weare constantly run- 

n 


rty. 

suppose wasto show that the 
tendency of the lamber interest was toward a trust and a combination that 
‘would be hard on the consumer of lumber. Perhaps there is no other busi- 
ness in the world that is so far from being able to be controlled by a trust or 
a combination as the lumber business. ere is such adiversity of interests 
that that sort of thing could not possibly exist, and the competition anag 


all the different manufacturers is very rp and vi fierce, so much so tha: 
3 are now giving to the consumers lumber at less than the 
cost price. 


I have also received communications from other reliable gentle- 
men in Minnesota and Wisconsin and who are thoroughly ac- 
uainted with the lumbering business of both of these States. Mr. 
illiam Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., writes that ‘‘there are 
over 500 individual owners of standing white pine in Wisconsin, 
not counting small holdings of homesteaders and farmers, of 
whom there are thousands, In addition, there are over a hundred 
lumber companies owning r» in this State.” Mr. S. T. Mc- 
Knight, H. À. Kelly, B. F. Nelson, and C. T. Smith, of Minne- 
apolis, write me that there are over 115 corporations and more 
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than a thousand individual owners of pine in Minnesota, includ- 
ing homesteaders and farmers." 

addition tothis vast number of owners of standing white 
pine in these two States, it is a well-known fact that the Govern- 
ment owns a vast quantity of unsurveyed and unestimated pae 
timber land, while the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin like- 
wise own very large tracts. The diversified ownership, therefore, 
of the standing white pine and other timber and the vast number 
of independent and widely separated lumber mills make the for- 
mation of a trust for the control either of the standing timber or 
its product a physical im: ibility. 

But there is another r which of itself would prevent a 
white-pine trust. It is the vast quantity of other lumber which 
competes with white pine and is used interchangeably withit. To 
form a ee 5 one mos haveto Heap roves unn 
every indivi and every corporation owning ing timber 
or engaged in the manufacture of lumber, 

Who would be fool enough to undertake the herculean task of 
combining the owners of the 25,000 separate lumber manufactur- 
ing plants and the several hundred thousand independent owners 
of standing timber for the purpose of controlling the lumber in- 
dustry of our country? In the very nature of the case, therefore, 
the formation of a combination such as is claimed to exist is ut- 
terly beyond the power of man to accomplish. 

To those who are inclined to believe that the price of lumber is 
Leisure increased by and to the extent of the duty, I would 
respectfully request their attention to the following table showing 
the average price of lumber in Minneapolis, Minn., the t 
pri lumber market in the world, from 1879 to 1896, inclusive. 

'The following is the wholesale price of timber, joist and dimen- 
sion, at Minneapolis on October 15 of the years named: 


eSeEERERE 
SS SSS 


as the McKinley law, from $2 to $1 a thousand, the price advanced 
from $11 a thousand in October, 1890, to twelve do and a half 
in 1892. This fact can be verified from the books of every lumber 
concern in the Northwest, including the books of the lumbermen 
in the city of Winona. It is said to be a poor rule that will not 
work both ways. If the duty increases the price, its reduction 
should diminish that price. In the case of lumber, however, 
in 1890 the reduction of the duty had just the opposite effect. 
That the price of lumber will advance after the passage of this 
bill is no doubt true, but that it will advance to the extent and 
alone because of this particular duty, and independent of any 
advance in the price of all other commodities, is denied. All of 
our industries are interdependent. The p: rity of the one de- 
pends upon the prosperity of the other. To extent that they 
all prosper, to that extent will each individual industry prosper. 


A TWO-DOLLAR DUTY NOT PROHIBITIVE. 


By some it is said that the two-dollar rate on rough lumber is a 
prohibitive duty. Let those who honestly believe this examine 
the statistics of the Department showing our imports of 
rough lumber prior to 1890, when the duty was $2 a thousand, and 
they will find a complete refutation of this claim. During the 
year 1888 the duty on rough lumber was$2athousand. Thatyear 
we idees from Canada 608,326,000 feet of lumber, valued at 
$7,897,078. Inasmuch as the importation that year was within 
200,000,000 feet as much as we have ever impo in any previous 
or subsequent year, there is absolutely no ground on which to base 
the claim that the proposed rate of $2 a thousand feet will be 
prohibitive. 

If this proves to be a prohibitive rate, then almost every other 
rate imposed by this bill will, for the same reason, be a prohibi- 
tive rate, because an examination of the rates imposed by this 
measure will disclose the fact that the average ad valorem equiva- 
lents of the rates imposed in this schedule are far less than the 
average ad valorem equivalent rate of any other schedule in the 
bil. The average ad valorem equivalent of the rates on lumber 
is 10.58 per cent, while the equivalent ad valorem of the $2 rate 
upon white pine, based upon the average value of the imported 
lumber, as shown by the statistics of the Department 
for 1893, would be 16.66 por cent, while the equivalent ad valorem 
of the $2 rate on the higher grades of white pine is only 4 per cent. 

There is not a schedule in this bill where the rates are nearly as 
low as they are in the wood schedule. Certainly, therefore, there 
can be no ground for claiming that these rates are prohibitive. 
As I have said before, if they are, then the rates proposed in all 
the other schedules will be likewise prohibitive, especially where 
they are imposed upon articles which we can produce, 
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A glance at the average ad valorem rates of oar Lin piste on 
the imports of our country in all tariff bills since 1870 will disclose 
the fact that the rates imposed by this lumber schedule on rough 
and all other kinds of lumber are from 20 per cent to 35 per cent 
lower than the average under ys i 1 tariff law. These 

e United States Statistical 


rates may be found on page 230 o 
Abstract of 1896: 


——U—4òeék"m : mm mL 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


The free importation of lumber since 1894 is not the only cause 
of the present low price of lumber and the decrease in wages and 
in the number of e days which this industry has hereto- 
fore furnished to labor. ile it has contributed to that result, 

et the present law, admitting so many other foreign products 

ee of duty, and having reduced the former duties on others, 
caused the general depression in other lines of business and has 
greatly reduced the demand for lumber. This has left a large 
surplus of the domestic product on hand, and to this surplus has 
been added the large importations of lumber from Canada. This 
has overburdened our domestic market, demoralized the business, 
reduced prices, wages, and the number of days of employment. 

Thatthe lumber industry has suffered more during the past three 
years than any other is proven by the Weekly Review of R. G. Dun 
& Co., under date of January 8, 1897, in which it is stated: 


ry trade, ery, 70; milling, 117; furniture, 90, 
and printing, 97 per cent. In ten other branches the increase was moderate, 
and in five, with the unclassified man’ and trading failures, the lia- 
- bilities were smaller than in 1895. 

The business failures among lumber manufacturers, dealers, 
carpenters, and coopers during the last three years show con- 
clusively the very bad condition of the industry. 

THE EFFECT ON LABOR. 

Taking 371 establishments in Minnesota as an example of the 
effect of the depression in the lumbering business, we find from 
the census of 1890 that in that year 9,314 mill operatives worked 
an average of nearly six and one-half months and received an 
average wage of $43.75 per month. Under ordinary conditions, a 
large proportion of these mill operatives are employed in the woods 
during the winter season, but under the existing depressed con- 
dition of the lumbering business both the mill season and the 
woods season have been greatly lessened. 

During the year 1896 the data relating to wages are in strong 
contrast to that presented by the Eleventh Census. Six concerns 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin show the following decrease in days 
employed and in wages paid: 


From these figures it a 
furnished 417,066 da; : 


that in 1892 these six concerns 

i employment to labor, while in 1896 they 
furnished only 237 days’ employment, or a loss of 179,418 days’ 
employment. It also appears from the foregoing figures that in 
1892 these six different concerns paid in wages $578,975.42, while 
in 1896 they paid only $312,894.44, a loss in wages to the laboring 
man in the communities where these six plants are located, in one 
year alone, of $266,080.98. 

The lake group of States, which produce the greater part of all 
white pine cut, in 1890 paid in wages $48,315,593. If the percent- 
age of decrease shown by the companies above referred to holds 
good for the entirelake group, it would show a shrinkage of wages 
n to labor of betwetn twenty and twenty-three million dollars. 

at this is very likely to be the case is borne out by the facts 
showing the shrinkage in the cut for the past year. The four dis- 
tricts of Duluth, Superior, Minneapolis, and west Wisconsin and 
Saginaw show a falling off in 1896 from 1895 of over 850,000,000 
feet, while Menominee, Marinette, Chequamegon Bay, and Mer- 
rell and Wausau show a falling off of 149,000,000 feet, or a total 
of 1,000,000,000 feet from the five districts reported. 


THE CONDITION OF THE LUMBERING BUSINESS IN CANADA. 


The only market for Canadian lumber, except the better grades 
of white pine exported to Great Britain, is the United States. If 
thelumbermen in this country and the lumbermen of Canada pro- 
duce lumber under equal conditions as to labor cost, etc., as 
claimed, then the business of the Canadian lumbermen must have 
suffered from the general depression of the business here in the 
same way and to the same extent as the business of their Ameri- 
can competitors has suffered. If, on the other hand, the Canadian 
can uce lumber cheaper than the American, then the lumber- 
ing business in that country for the past four years has not felt 
the effects of the business depression here tothe extent that the 
lumbermen of this country have. Whatarethefacts? Pamphlet 
No. F at the Ontario general election, 1894, informs 
us tha 


ranks second in 


Speaking of the necessity for abolishing the Canadian export 
duty on by re a consideration for the reduction of the duty im- 
posed in this country upon Canadian lumber from $2 to $1 a 
thousand, this pamphlet says: 


Under the operation of this M of reciproci 
dian lumbermen on lumber sent to the United Sta 


corroborated by the Wy y of the Crown timber 
of the Government, that from 30 to 50 per cent more 
marketed from the same area of licensed Mrs han was formerly the 
case. This means a large increase in the revenue of the province for mate- 
rial which had formerly fone to waste. It also means a large increase in the 
employment of labor and markets for produce. 

In addition to the foregoing, we have the further fact which 
shows how the lumber industry of Canada has prospered during 
the past four years. That fact is found in the enormous increase 
in the importation of lumber from Canada from 514,461,000 feet 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, to 786,209,000 feet dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, an increase of 271,848,000 
feet. Notwithstanding the fact that the consumption of lumber 
inthis country was tremendously curtailed, that the United States 
has not in any twelve months since June 30, 1893, consumed to 
exceed 75 per cent of its annual consumption for several years 
prior to 1893, the Canadians have greatly.increased the sale of 
theirlumberin this market. Mills have been erected on Canadian 
soil, the employment of labor has increased, and the business has 
been more prosperous than for many years prior to 1890, while 
the American lumbermen have been obliged to curtail their output, 
reducing the number of days of employment as well as the wages 
of those a ae ips While they have been struggling to apose 
of their product, especially their low-grade lumber, their Canadian 
competitors have maintained the volume of their sales, and have 
in fact increased them in the American market. 

It isa remarkable fact that while our lumber has been lying idle 
in the piles awaiting buyers, the Canadian product has been moved 
in larger volume than ever before across our borders. This indi- 
cates Mec hoo danger to the lumber industry of our country from 
this formidable competition, which competition in the last few 
years has just commenced to be felt. 


DIFFERENCE IN LABOR COST. 


A great deal has been said about the labor cost of producing 
lumber here and in Canada. I shall not stop to consider this phase 
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of the question, except to present to the House the following com- 
rative table of wages paid at the Curtis Mills at Three Rivers 
ovince of Quebec, and the rate of wages paid at the Mitchell 

& McClure Mill, at West Duluth, Minn.: 

Comparative statement of wages paid at the Curtiss Mill, at Three Rivers, 


Province of Quebec, and those paid at the Mitchell & McClure Mill, at West 
Duluth, Minn. 


Occupation. | Curtiss. ee Remarks. 
Y „000. 00 | Per year. 
1.75 * 2.00 Per day. 
1,50 3.25 Do. 
1.35 2.00 Do. 
2.00 5.00 Do. 
1.50 2.50 Do. 
1.00 1.75 Do. 
1.15 1.75 Do. 
1.00 1.25 Do. 
1.00 = D Do. 
1.25 iz |} De 
1.10 1.75 Do. 
- 1.40 2.25 Do. 
1.10 1.37 | First man, per day. 
0 » 1.00 1.37 | Second man, per day. 
Clearing edger (slabs) ..- 1.00 1.87 | Second man. 
Trimmers ...........-..-- 1.25 1.75 | First man, per day. 
DSS a E 1.15 3.75 | Second man, per day. 
e 1.09 1.75 | Third man, per day. 
Extra man 1.00 1.50 Do. 
Log mae 1.00 1.75 Do. 
Log loader (chai: d 1.00 1.50 Do. 
Clearing refuse dumps... 75 1.25 Do. 
Jobber (see Remarks).... 3.50 4.02 | This jobber oils the mill and 
keepsthe lower part clean. 
He employs two boys, 
whom he pays. We pay 
for oilin .25, and for 
Band filer (two bands) 5.00 us MILI 
er 0 = ox . 
C 7.403 5.00 | For one band. 
Filer for two gangs KO EEE 2 his own helper. 
Filer for two gangs and |......-...- 9.75 | Head filer, $5; two helpers, 
a circular. 75. 
Boom men 1.00 1.50 
lx 1.30 ri 
Carpenters ...... 1. 250 2.50 r 
Watchmen........ SOIL. Per week, seven days. 
2222 ͤ Reve n Rd) 1.62 | Per day. 
TENE ters and common 1.00 1.25 Do. 
r. 


From this statement, which shows the average wages paid in 
this country and in Canada, it is very evident that the rate of $2 
a thousand upon rough lumber does not equal the difference 
between the labor cost of producing lumber here and in Canada. 

In further corroboration of this fact, however, I desire to quote 
from the remarks of Hon. PAGE Morris, before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Thursday, December 31, 1896, when the com- 
mittee was considering this schedule: 


Now, again, this question was asked, What about the Now, during 
the canvass last fall. and there is a gentleman here who will c wil corroborate my 
statement—as I say, I have not had an opportunity to verify these state- 
ments by the offi statisties as I ought, but I think it will be shown, when 
we come to present the memorial here. that in the lumber milling the differ- 
ences in the wages paid to the laborers in this country will not average less 
than 30 per cent in our favor, and I think we will go up to 50 per cent. I 
know that last fall, when the political campaign was being made, I inquired 
from lumbermen at my own home, and I had lumbermen in Canada written 
to without letting them know what the purpose was, in re to what were 


the wages paid to laboring men in the mills in Canada and in our own mills. 
Atour e we range from $5, the highest wages per day, down to $1.25, 
the e un paid to labor. In their mills they range from $2.75 to $3 a 


day down to cents. That is my recollection of the figures. When we 
averaged it, we found that the wage was $1.80 in this country as against $1.20 
in Canada. Now, the difference between $1.20 and $1.80 is 60 cents, and 60 
cents is exactly 50 per cent of $1.20, so that our wages were exactly 50 per cent 
higher in this country for the mill products at that time, and the wages were 
lessthan they had been, on account of the 5 in the industry, but 

they were just exactly 50 per cent greater in this country than in Canada. 
Now, what in rd to the habe of the laboring men in the woods? I 
have been recently informed, Mr. Chairman, that the wages in this country 
at the present time for men in the woods rungs from $15 to $4, and that the 
wages in Canada for men in the woods range from $8 to $18. There is the dif- 
ference at the present time. Four years ago, in 1892, the lowest wage we paid 
in the woods was $26 to men, and their board, and it ran from that to $40. 
There is the difference between the two conditions of 1892 and the trade con- 
Gitions of 1896, the difference of from $16 to t as compared with $26 to $40. 
That is as to the wages in the woods in this country. Those are the labor 
conditions. Now, Mr. Chairman, after all, whether a man be for tariff for rev- 
„enue only or a turiff for protection, they all Mq least they do up in our 
country: I do not know what they say in the balance of the country, as I 
have been kept pretty busy attending to my own affairs in my own country— 

but they all say, “We are perfectly willing to give you a discrimination.” 

These rank tariff-for-revenue-only men all say, * We are perfectly willing 
will iex Per for the difference in 
else pa: 


D» take a set of planks 
he lumbermen in the Duluth district from $6.50 to $7- 
Now,*if the wages of 


this country be from 30 to 50 per cent higher than they are in Canada, if we 


take 30 to 50 per cent of the $6, you will find that it will be just about $2; it 
will not be zd less than that, and that is just exactly what we ask. That is 
just exactly the discrimination we ask, and we ask that, leaving out of con- 
sideration all these fixed charges about stumpage and fire risks and taxes, 
insurance, and all that. . 

Another reason for restricting the importation of Canadian lum- 
ber by the imposition of this duty is the fact that almost all of 
the lumber imported from that country is low-grade white pine. 
Every foot of this class of lumber imported displaces in our mar- 
ket not alone the lower grades of our white pine, but it also dis- 

laces our hemlock, yellow pine, cedar, fir, and other varieties of 

ow-grade lumber with which it competes. So far as the higher 
grades of white pine are concerned, no duty whatever is necessary 
to preserve the American market for the American producer, as 
mr little, if any, of it is imported. Canada exports all of her 
high-grade white-pine lumber in the form of deals and squared 
timber to Great Britain, where it is manufactured into the various 
varieties of lumber used for building purposes. 

It is this low-grade lumber coming from Canada which, when 
added to our surplus stock of the same grade, depresses the market 
and demoralizes the lumbering business of this country. When 
the lumberman buys a tree, buysall the different grades of 
lumber which that tree will produce. If he has a market for onl 
the better grades, he will either not manufacture it at all, or if 
he does, he will be compelled to demand a price for that grade of 
lumber which hecan dispose of that will not only pay for the cost of 
manufacturing it, but will also pay him for the cost of that part 
of the tree which he is unable to dispose of. 

We sincerely believe, Mr. Speaker, that by the imposition of 
thisduty opon rough lumber, which is the lowest duty imposed by 
this bill, that the importation of the Canadian prođuct will be 
restricted; that the American market will be preserved for the 
American producer; that the consumption of erican lumber 
will be increased, giving more employment and better wages to 
labor. and that in this way it will materially aid in the restoration 
of that prosperity which our people have always heretofore en- 
joyed under the policy of protection. 


The Coal Strike—Reply to Democratie Exultation. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House Raving under consideration the conference report on the bill 

R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 

ustries of the United States— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Among the other florid and luminous contribu- 
tions that have been made to the debate on the Democratic side of 
this House has been an iterated and reiterated statement concern- 
ing the unfortunate condition of the coal miners of the West and 
Middle West at this time. There isa great strike on and many 
thousands of miners are protesting inst the present rate of 
mining and are appealing for incr wages. 

I shall not discuss at great length the real issue between the 
miners and the operators, nor enter into details of how this matter 
has progressed, but will content myself with briefly pointing out 
the cause of the strike and the only cure, in my judgment, that is 
valuable. I will venture, however, to say that the wages which 
were being earned and paid to the miners of the section of the 
country which I represent were insufficient and inadequate, and 
that, judged by any standard of human action, the miners of that 
section were justified in a strong and determined effort to procure 
higher wages and betterconditions. The troubleis a complicated 
one, but more than any other single reason and all reasons put 

ther, as the cause of this strike, is the enactment in August, 
1894, of the Wilson tariff law. 

At the time of the enactment of that measure the rates of min- 
ing in the western vg eas! d diae fields, which are the present source 
of all our troubles, in thin-veined districts was 72 cents and in 
thick-veined districts 65 cents per ton. During the same period 
the rates in Ohio and Indiana were 70 and 75 cents, respectively. 
Now the rate is 51 cents, with a reduction proposed in Ohio to 45 
cents per ton. You ask what has caused it. The operators in the 
coal fields are always willing to continue mining coal whenever 
they can sell it at à profit over and above its cost, and these con- 
ditions exist when the demand is equal or greater than the sup- 
ply, and these conditions ceased to exist when the demand falls off 
and the supply continues. "There is no business in this country 
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more completely governed by the inflexible law of supply and 
demand than is the business of coal mining. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to elaborate. Everybody knows 
what it means. Everybody understands this proposition who 
knows anything about the business. Where is the market and 
what is the market for the bituminous coal of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Illinois? These markets lie in the great cities and 
small cities, in the large towns and small towns, of the Middle 
West and the points around the Great Lakes and way up into 
Canada. This answers the question, Where is the market? 

Now, what is the market? The market is the household, the 
factory, the rolling mill, the forge, the foundry, the electric-light 
plant, the gas plant, the railroads, the steamships. all the mig ty 
enginery of manufacture and commerce which are warmed, heated, 
put into motion, or driven by steam or electricity. The great 
power of progress, the mighty moving enginery of civilization, is 
in heat. As somebody has well said, the greatest controlling con- 
dition, the greatest differential proposition, between the brute and 
the man is that the man can set fire and control and utilize it 
and the brute can not, And these fires in every form are patrons 
and promoters of the industry of coal mining. 

Now, then, having thus described the location of the market and 
what the market is, let us see what the Democratic party did. It 
destroyed one-half those fires by the repeal of the McKinley law 
and the enactment of the Wilson law. It shut up the glass works, 
it barred the door to the iron and steel manufactories, it closed up a 
largenumber of the gas works, and shut down electricity and drove 
it out of action; it curtailed the business of the railroads, the 
spindles ceased to huni, the smokestacks ceased to emit their vol- 
umes of smoke testifying that down below there were fires and 
the consumption of coal. This is what the ee eset did. 
It is not worth while to discuss it any further. You all under- 
stand it. It paralyzed business, and the price of coal mining fell. 

Fellwhy? Fell because there was no market for the coal; fell 
because the production was greater than the consumption; fell 
because out of the markets that I have described were driven the 
agents of the coal miner, who were selling his product. There 
was no call for his product, and the blight that began at the fac- 
tory, at the rolling mill, the poisonous vermin of inaction, of 
indolence, of idleness, rolled in a deadly tide back over the busi- 
ness of trade and commerce, down to the railroad lines, down to 
the steamship lines, down until it paralyzed the pick of ihe miner 
in the coal mines of the country. Ispeak with feeling. Ispeak 
with interest. Ispeak because I have seen it. Ihave observed 
it. Ihave seen the coal miner who in 1893 and 1894 was mining 
the coal of the valleys where I live at 75 cents piteously prayin 
for labor at 45 cents a ton, and I have seen manhood blush an 
American sentiment pale before the inflictions of poverty that 
came upon that industrious people. 

Do not tell me that the miner has committed indiscretions. That 
may be so, and you may condemn it, but I say the political power 
in this country that was hurled at him like an ayenging Nemesis 
is to blame for his sufferings to-day. Iam going to insert here, 
Mr. Speaker, some evidence. The chosen representative of the 

t mining industry of the United States is President Ratchford. 

eis the president of the United Mine Workers’ Association of the 
United States. He is a man of good character, clear head, warm 
heart, and thoroughly devoted to the interests of his people. He 
has made astatement, which I reproduce, and which is as follows: 

President Ratchford, of the United Mine Workers’ Association, in a com- 
munication to the New York Herald dated July 3, - Y 

“A miner's Wa in the western Pennsylvania field range from 54 to 47 


cents per ton in thin-veined districts, and from 30 to 28 cents per ton in the 
thick-veined. In 1893 the mining rate in thin-veined districts was 72 cents, 
and thick-veined 65 cents per ton. Dur the same year the rate in Ohio 
and Indiana was 70 and 75 cents, respectively. Now it is 51 cents, with a re- 
duction proposed in Ohio to 45 cents per ton. This ratio holds good in a gen 
eral way all along the line; Illinois, a portion of Iowa. eastern and central 
Pennsylvania, and the Virginias are all equally affected. 

“These figures indicate a reduction in rates for mining of from 20 to 30 
cents per ton since 1893, It was in August, 1803, that the Congress which 
framed the Wilson tariff law met and the work upon the bill which reduced 
the coal tariff 35 cents per ton was begun. It was promised that that bill 
would take the entire duty off coal, and the billas framed by the Ways and 
Means Committee and passed by the House did remove the entire rate of 75 
cents per ton and placed coal upon the free list. The Senate, however, re- 
stored à part of the duty on coal, making the rate 40 cents per ton, and the 
bill when it became a law reduced the tariff rates on bituminous coal 35 cents 

r ton, the rate under the McKinley law having been 75 cents per ton and 

e rate named by the Wilson law being 40 cents per ton. 

LOW TARIFF, LOW WAGES. 

Tue fact that the entire reduction of wages which miners are complainin 
of has occurred since the beginning of work upon the Wilson tariff law. an 
that the reduction is nearly the same as the reduction made in the tariff by 
that act, is of itself a remarkable coincidence, and would probably warrant 
the assumption that the tariff reduction caused the reduction in w: . 

* Before the Rae of the Wilson tariff bill a visitor to Newport News, the 
seaboard terminal of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, might have seen at 
any time from four to a dozen coasting vessels lying at the docks awaitin 
the arrival of coal trains from Virginia and West nia loaded with coa 
destined to be shipped to New York and New England. No sooner had the 
Wilson tariff taken efect than all these vessels disappeared as completely as 
though they had been engulfed in mid-ocean. The reason for this transforma- 
tion scene was sony this: The rate of duty on coal under the McKinley law 
Was such as to exclude foreign coal from New England or Eastern ports, but 


the reduction of rates to 40 cents per ton by the Wilson law permitted Nova 
Scotia coal to enter the Northeastern Atlantic ports at such low rates that 
the West Virginia coal could not compete with it_ The Nova Scotia coals 
are 5 mined, and as nant of the mines extend under water, it is prac- 
ticable to load the coal directly on vessels and thus place it in any of the 
Eastern United States ports at very low prices. 

NOVA SCOTIA COAL COMES IN. 

* The result of this reduction in the tariff was that the Nova Scotia coals 
took the place in the East of that from the West Virginia mines, and that the 
West Virginia mine ownersand operators were compelled to seek a market 
elsewhere. Railroad rates to the West were reduced, and coal which had 
formerly gone to New England went West and came into competition with 
the coal of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. The price of coal in the Western 
markets tumbled; then followed a rate war between railroads and between 
mines and mine owners; a reduction in wages for mining at the East, fol- 
lowed by reductions in the West,until miners’ wages became lower than 
they had ever been known under the protective policy of the Republicans. 

Other causes, also resulting from the Wilson law. have operated with 
equal certainty in keeping down the prices which it was possible to pay for 
mining. s 

“The suspension or reduction of work in factories in all parts of the coun- 
try, resulting from the operations of the Wilson law, caused a great reduction 
in the demand for coal and combined with the depressing effect of importa- 
tions to still further reduce the demand for the labor of the miners and the 
prices paid for their services. While the amount of coal actually imported 
is only about 4,000,000 tons a year, or sufficient to throw out of employment 
about 8,000 miners, the loss in markets to American mines by the suspension 
of manufacturing was much greater.” 


The New York Tribune adds: 


The present strike of the coal miners is looked upon with great alarm by 
Democratic leaders here. It calls attention directly and pointedly to the 
fact that their ioe epee is beyond question responsible for the reductions 
of wages, all of which, according to President Ratchford, have occurred since 


the inception of that legislation. Not only is the Democratic party responsi- 
ble for the reduction of 35 cents per ton, which caused this reduction in wages, 
but many of the men now m prominent in its councils and as its leaders 
urged and even demanded a removal of the entire duty on coal. placing it 
absolutely upon the free list, which would have undoubtedly still further re- 
duced the wages of miners. 

Mr. William J. Bryan was one of the most earnest and active members of 
the wing of his party which demanded the removal of the entire duty on 
coal, saying in a speech in Congress, January 13, 1894: : 

"'Theduty on coalisindefensible. * * The duty on coal is nothing but 
a subsidy, which the people along the seacoast are compelled to » pay to 
the tr rtation companies. * * * Take the tariff off coal, so t the 
New England manufacturers can buy it for less, and they can manufacture 
more cheaply; and then, by cutting down the tariff on the products of their 
factories, we can compel them to sell at a lower price to the people of the 
South and West." 

Here is the whole of it. Here is the whole of it, Mr. Speaker 
and no man can gainsay it. The evil lies right at the door o 
Democratic free trade, and thisis a raw material. Iam delighted 
that we have driven the Democratic leader of this House headlong 
in a precipitory flight away from the old doctrine of free raw ma- 
terial. He sees the rising storm of repudiation. He is talented 
and clear-headed in his observations, and seeing that one of the 
ou of Democracy must be abandoned, with eloquent protest 
and ingeni us apology he has dismantled the guns upon the old 
wooden fort, he has blown up arsenal, wrecked the battlements, 
and withdrawn to what he deemed a more secure position. 

But it is the death rattle in the throat. It is the quivering ap- 
peal of the dying victim. It is the stentorious breathing of the 
abandoned sufferer. Without the dogma of free raw material 
Democracy, upon this question, is a humbug. I point to the wool 
of Texas as being a powerful argument on the subject of free raw 
material; I point to the pine of Georgia; I point to the cotton of 
South Carolina; I point to the sugar of Louisiana; I point to the 
citrus fruit of California, as indicative of the decaying fortunes 
of Democratic dogma, and there are others. 

1 do not know what will be done by the Democratic party in 
1900. They have an adjustable platform. They are unique in fit- 
ting themselves to anyrising storm. The dweller upon the prairie 
of the far Northwest does not with greater facility and rapidity 
adjust himself to the dugont at the appearance of a cyclone than 
does the Democratic party readjust itself to the rising storms of 
public opinion. 

Mr. Speaker, in this Hall in the contests gone by, and yet not 
very far gone by, we have listened with profound interest to the 
discussion of this free raw material question. I do not mean the 
recent division of time upon that question between the two dis- 
tinguished leaders on this floor. I do not mean that; but I refer 
to the debates when the distinguished boy orator participated. If 
that 5 and eloquent gentleman has oue proposition in 
his political creed that is better settled in his own mind than any 
other proponon it is his untiring, zealous advocacy of free raw 
material, 

His eloquence upon this floor in defense of that theory of tariff 
taxation was beautiful and impressive beyond my power to de- 
scribe; and now, when he faces the declaration of the new depar- 
ture, he will feel like retiring to some political convent and there 
forever abjuring the world and all its sins or else devoting him- 
self to the task of meeting the progress of Democratic pun and 
evolution. But this is a matter in which the avera epublican 
is not pan interested, and for the present I transfer the contro- 
versy to the distinguished gentlemen who are the most nearly and 
deeply interested in the issue of the contest, merely suggesting to 
them not the cruel declaration of the fabled woman when her 
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this. He may be hungry, but he is intelligent. His family may 
suffer, but he can read. His interest lies in the vast development 
of our industrial system, and he knows enough to know that the 
volume of the mining of coal depends upon the volume of the in- 
dustrial development of the country, and he knows enough to 
know that the policy of that party which seeks to introduce the 
handiwork and production of foreign labor into this country is 
his enemy, and he knows enough to know that that party which 
demands the American market for the American producer is the 
party that will open the factory and start the fires of industry 
and prosperity; and as a member of the Republican party, jeal- 
ous of its future, proud of its history, confident of its present Pers 
tion, I am ready to submit the issue to the laboring men of the 
United States, 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM F. LOVE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897, 


repor disagreei y 
Sig Pye, Meena the bill (H. Speere 5 for the Taa 
ment and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. LOVE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question for our consideration is whether or 
not we will adopt the report of the conference committee. 

This bill, after having been considered in the Senate for over 
two months, has been returned to the House with more than 800 
amendments. But under parliamentary practices and usages in 
this body we are not permitted to sift the chaff from the wheat, 
retaining in the bill those amendments that meet ou approval, 
but we must accept or reject the report of the conference commit- 
tee as a whole, I would like to retain in the bill some of the Sen- 
ate amendments that have been rejected by the committee. For 
instance, bagging and ties, gunny sacks, floor matting, burlaps, 
and paris green were again put on the free list 
which was about the only favoritism shown the Southern farmer 
in this bill. These are necessities that our people are compelled 
to buy, and the action of the committee in placing them on the 
taxable list puts an unjust burden on one class of people, and 
those least able to bear it. 

There can be no justification for this action. It is inde- 
fensible either from a protection or revenue standpoint. It will 
be a direct tax upon those who will receive no benefits, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, from the measure, Binding twine still re- 
mains on the free list—to which we do not object—but why this 
discrimination? The sacks used for transporting grain and ferti- 
lizers alone will cost the farmer, by this 5 duty, a half mil - 
lion dollars, while the increased cost on bagging and ties will add 
nearly a million more. 

Agriculture for a century has been paying, through a tariff tax, 

ial tribute to manufactures. Agriculture has been furnishing 

e great bulk of our exports. From 1820 to 1880 the average was 
81.53 percent; from 1880 to 1896, 71.98 per cent were the pornea 
of agriculture. Last year our exports amounted to $278,000,000, 
the largest in our history; 66.6 per cent was fromthefarm. These 
large exports have gone abroad to settle the balance of trade, to 
sustain our credit, to supply the National , and give com- 
mercial standing to this great nation, which could not have lived 
one year without it. 

A republic which practices injustice and discrimination against 
an interest so important as this, which increases their burdens 
until this great industry ceases to be profitable and the farms are 
covered with mortgages, driving the discontented occupants to 
the already crowded cities and towns, is sapping its foundation 
and will ultimately lead to its own destruction. 

COTTON. 

A tariff of 20 per cent on raw cotton was also added by the Sen- 
ate as a protection to the Southern planters, but it is a sham and 
delusion, like other agricultural schedules of the bill. The price 
of all cotton is fixed in Liverpool, where two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can crop finds a market, just as the price of our corn and wheat 
is fixed abroad, and we can not raise the price by a tariff tax. Of 
the 55,000,000 pounds of cotton npa into the United States 
last year, 43,000,000 pounds did not and could not compete with 
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husband and bruin were in a contest, but the more civilized and 
charitable motto of the English sporting world, May the best 
man win." 

And now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, the coal miner can see 


American cotton. The sea-island cotton is the only staple with 
which the Egyptian article is supposed to come into competition, 
because it is only in the manufacture of certain classes of goods 
that the Egyptian staple can be used. 

Statistics show that just in p as American consumption 
of Egyptian cotton has increased, in the same proportion has the 
American consumption of sea-island cotton increased, Our im- 
portations of long-staple cotton last year were 57,000 bales. Our 
exportations of sea-island cotton were 49,651 bales. If there were 
any benefits whatever to be derived by the cotton planters from 
this cotton tax,they were more than offset by the compensatory 
duty of 10 per cent on cotton goods given the manufacturer at 
once in lieu of the cotton tax, and in addition to the 40 per cent 
already allowed in the House bill, enabling the manufacturer to 
advance the price of cotton goods to that extent, not only on the 
wares made from sea-island cotton, but on most of the fabrics in 
the cotton schedule which the farmer must buy, and likewise every 
otherconsumer. Instead of its being beneficial to the farmer, it 
would be an additional burden. 

WOOL AND HIDES. 

The Senate increased the duty om wool and put a tax on hides, 
but the manufacturer of woolen goods and the manufacturer of 
leather were at once allowed in lieu a compensatory duty which 
the consumer pays. 

The manufacturer of woolen goods is given 55 per cent for the 
sake of protection, and in lieu of 11 cents per pound protection 
given in this line on the better grades of wool, the manufacturer 
is given 44 per cent additional. It is estimated that the cost of 
woolen Pek ¥ annually under this bill will amount to $175,000,000 
more than under the presentlaw; $50,000,000 of this will go into the 

ury, leaving $125,000,000 to the manufacturer. The present 
law gives 10 per cent tection on leather and 30 per cent on 
harness. This bill doubles the protection on leather and gives 
harness a protection of 45 per cent, while raw hides have only 15 
per cent, and an equal drawback is given on leather exported 
when manufactured from imported hides, which is calculated to 
increase the demand for foreign hides and lessen the demand and 
price for domestic hides. 

So we have an object lesson that whenever raw material is put 
on the dutiable list in this bill, a corresponding increase is added 
to the manufactured article, which becomes an additional tax, 
pure and simple, upon consumption. This does not tend to equal- 
ize the burdens of taxation. No exchange is given. It is not a 
readjustment of existing benefits among the favored few **so as 
to operate equally throughout the country and not discriminate 
between classes or sections," but it is a direct increase to the bur- 
dens already borne by the masses. 

LAND PLASTER. 

The Senate has also added to the dutiable list, at the rate of $1 

per ton, but which the committee fixes at 50 cents per ton, land 

laster or ,an article largely used by the farmers in their 

ertilizers, an article that has been on the free list for more than 
halfacentury. The fertility of our soilis being rapidly exhausted, 
and fertilizing is a necessity. This amendment will tax the 
farmer on the material used to produce bread and meat, and then 
he will be forced to sell that bread and meat at free-trade prices. 

The farmers of the United States are taxed on all they buy and 
are forced to sell their staples in competition with the cheapest 
labor in the world’s free-trade market. 

PARIS GREEN. 

The tariff on paris green has been raised from 12} to 25 percent, 
which is another article of great importance to Southern planters. 
SUGAR. 

The country has been led to believe that the Senate amendment 
to the sugar schedule had been greatly reduced by the committee 
and that a victory had been won over the trust; but such is 
not the case. There is a tax of $1.95 on a hundred pounds of 
refined sugar that is fixed and absolute. Then, there is also a tax 
of 38.3 that is imposed upon sugar coming from countries giving 
a bounty equal to that. These exactions will amount to over 
$75,000,000 per annum that must be paid by the consumers of sugar. 
The trust gets a differential of 66 cents on the hundred pounds of 
refined sugar, which brings to the trust over $1,000,000 annually, 
whileits net annual dividends, according to its own official report, 
amount to $7,125,000, this being over 30 per cent on the actual 
capital invested. 

Sugar stock has continued to advance since this bill has been in 
conference, and has advanced 11 points since the report was made, 
Shares are worth $36 more than they were a week since. Could 
stronger evidence be produced than this to prove that the trust 
has won the victory? 

With these facts before us, the Republican members have in- 
creased this enormous bounty to this gigantic trust, which, like 
the pestilential vampire, is sucking the very lifeblood of the na- 
tion and poisoning every artery of commerce. 

Vast quantities of sugar, wool, and other articles have been 
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recently imported free, or at low-tariff rates, and the manufacturer 
Will be permitted to sell them to the consumer at high-tariff prices, 
to advance the fortunes of those already immensely rich. 

RATE OF DUTY AND NUMBER OF ARTICLES EMBRACED. 


The tariff burden is greatly increasing both in the rate of its 


exactions and the number of articles protected. Our infant in- 

dustries,” after a century of development, are unable to stand 

alone, and each year need additional nursing. Will we never reach 

the end? Will this iniquitous system with its increasing burdens 

be forever fastened upon us, and like the opium victim each day 
niring larger doses to satisfy the morbid appetite. 

e rate of duties of the first tariff bill, 1789, averaged about 5 

r cent and included only about 75 articles. In 1846, under the 

alker tariff, the rate was about 27 per cent and included about 
1,200 articles. In 1865 the rate was about 47 per cent, including 
2,000 articles. The McKinley tariff averaged about 50 per cent, 
including 4,000 articles. The Wilson tariff averaged 37 per cent, 
including a little less than 4,000 articles. And the Dingley bill 
averages over 57 per cent and includes 4,500 articles. The indus- 
iries represented by these articles, which are expected to reap 
$4,000,000 annually from this act, with a few exceptions, are lo- 
cated in a small area of this immense territory, and only about 8 
per cent of our population is engaged in these industries that are 
really benefited by protection. 

These favored industries furnish now only about 30 per cent of 
ourexport trade. Capital invested in the manufacturing indus- 
tries increased 121 per cent from 1880 to 1890, while during that 
Same period farm values shrunk from 30 per cent of the total 
wealth of the country to 20 per cent of the same. The law can 
not make wealth, but the law can and does transfer wealth. 
Helpless to create, it is powerful to plunder." 


REVENUE. 

One of the main purposes of this bill as set forth in the title is 
to raise revenue, and yet we have over $235,000,000 in the Treas- 
ury. The Democratic party believes that taxes should be levied 
for revenue only. The very object for a tax law is revenue, anda 
tax imposed on articles in such a way as to interfere with the 
compact between buyer and seller or that destroys honest com- 
petition, which is the life of trade (thereby increasing the price), 
unless it be for the benefit of the public asury,is unjust and 
unwarranted. 

But this measure has a twofold purpose, It is also intended to 
protect the manufacturer and the trusts. Andin order to do this 
successfully rates are fixed in many instances too high to produce 
revenue, e mere increase in the rates of duty does not neces- 
sarily increase revenues. High 8 duties bring no rev- 
enue, when importations are forbidden, competition barred, and 
. manufacturer controls the price of wares and wages. 

syndicates are allowed to impose taxes merely for their own 

grandi ent. Pelf, not patriotism, dominates 
es of the bill. 

COMMERCIAL WAR AGAINST FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


It is a declaration of commercial war against all foreign coun- 
tries with whom we have trade relations, especially the Republics 
of South America, whose trade by this un wise policy is transferred 
to the countries of Europe, where it is sought and highly valued. 
This unfriendly policy is sure to arouse a spirit of revenge. 

HIGHER PRICES AND LESS MONEY. 


It is expected that od meis of this measure will increase the 
price of protected manufactured wares provided a home market 
can be found for them. How is the home market to be increased 
by tariff taxes when it is already supplied and an enormous sur- 

us is going abroad? If our le are unable to buy at low 
values, how can they buy at high values? Should prices advance, 
more money will be needed for individual use and to facilitate 
trade. Whatincrease of the volume of money have we to-day? 
Only that derived by the free coinage of gold, which is offset by 
the exports of gold. There is a certain demand for money, ever 
increasing as population grows. Our 8 is increasing 
sinned while our money per capita must be decreasing in pro- 
portion. 

Whatis the remedy? Producing more money or by destroying 
one-half of that which we now have? 

The bankers propose to remedy the condition by the retirement 
of all Government paper and the substitution of a bank currency 
under Government control, which no doubt would be good for the 
banks. More taxes and less money is expected to bring general 
prosperity. Can the American people be thus deceived? 


ECONOMY. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been well said that a most excellent source 
of revenue was to be found in economy and frugality in public 
nditures, which are now enormous, and if they continue to 
grow in the future as in the past, we will be for to resort to 
additional methods besides the tariff to raise the necessary rev- 
enue. 


many sched- 


Our national expenditures have increased from 42 cents per 
capita in 1790 to $1.36 in 1820, $1.03 in 1830, $1.41 in 1840, $1.60 in 
1850, $3 in 1860, and about $7.20 in 1896. 

Tariff taxes are about to be largely increased on nearly every- 
thing the people eat, drink, wear, or use in production, and the 
public expenditures, instead of being diminished to meet the exi- 
gencies of the situation, are being increased and extended. 

Let us seriously weigh the responsibility of our position, and 
with true allegiance to our trust dare to do our full duty, sacredly 
and patriotically, regardless of party affiliations or political spoils. 
Let us adopt the wise and patriotic utterances of the greatest of 
Englishmen, Mr. Gladstone: Love of liberty for all, without dis- 
tinction of class, creed, or country, and resolute preference for the 
interest of the whole people to any interest of narrower scope.” 


Retrospective Legislation—This Performance will go down 
to the Future in the History of these Times as One of the 
rete 33 Acts with which the Country has been 

e 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 879) entitled “An 
act to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United Btates "— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is at this time coming to us from all the 
sources of information valuable knowledge of the fact that vast 
quant of merchandise have been and are being imported into 

e United States in anticipation of the increased rates of duty to 
be levied and collected under the pending bill. Itis estimated 
that $40,000,000 which, under the ordinary course of business, 
would have come to the Treasury of the United States from im- 
ports has been anticipated under the lower rates of duty, and to 
that extent the Treasury will be defrauded. 

Notably has there been an enormous incursion of free wool, 
enough, it is said by those who claim to know, to run the factories 
of the United States for two years and deprive the woolgrowers 
of any direct du otection under the Dingley law; but still more 
notable and still more aggressive has been the action of the im- 
porters of sugar. By the process of flooding the country with 
their product and the delay in the passage of the tariff bill not 
less than $16,000,000 worth of sugar will be added to that in the 
United States. Now, when the necessities of the 'Treasury are so 
great, the people of the country will be anxious to locate the re- 
sponsibility for this result. 

This bill was passed in the House of Representatives on the 31st 
day of March last, and is here to-day reported to this House for 
the first time after it has emerged from the grasp of the Senate, 
and it is the purpose of the managers here to pass this bill before 
we adjourn to-night,and thereby show to the country the delib- 
erate purpose of the House of Representatives to stand by the in- 
terests of the people of the United States of America. "There were 
in the month of April thirty days, in May thirty-one days, in June 
thirty days, and in July up to this time twenty days; in all, one 
nen A and eleven days since the House of Representatives passed 
this bill. 

Iam not complaining now of the length of time it took the Sen- 
nte to present us with their views in the form of an amended bill. 
It was a gigantic work, which took long and arduous labor, and 
the committee of conference devoted itself with wonderful patience 
and industry to solving the differences between the two Houses; 
but in the meantime this importation has gone on. It was ali 
foreseen by the House of Representatives. 

Your Committee on Ways and Means understood perfectly that 
this rush of importation would occur, and so in order to protect 
the Government, in order that the Treasury might not be thus 
wronged and robbed, the House of Representatives placed in their 
bill section 27, which provided that the duties to be hereafter levied 
under this bill should take effect from the ist day of April last, 
and provided a full and ample provision for the ascertainment and 
collection of such duties. Without waiting for discussion, at the 
demand of certain forceful influences, the Senate gave forth the 
proclamation to the importers that that section would be stricken 
out. They said in effect to the country, We do not know what 
we shall levy as duties, but we do know that this retrospective 
legislation shall not be in the law when it is passed.” 

do not complain of the Senate committee which struck out 
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this provision, for they did it for reasons that can not be answered, 
and 1 am not here in the spirit of fault-finding. Gentlemen who 
engaged in this effort and were successful doubtless believed that 
they were actuated by patriotic motives; but I have this to say: 
The effect of their motive has lessened the present revenues of the 
country $40,000,000, and if there is a deficiency in the revenues of 
the Government for the fiscal year, the fault may properly be laid 
at this door. 

And now that there may not be any misgiving on this subject 
by our friends, and that there may be no hesitation on the part of 
anybody to locate this wrong, and never forget it, I here present 
an argument in behalf of this legislation in a letter transmitted to 
me on the 28th day of April last by Hon. John Little, ex-attorney- 

eneral of the State of Ohio, and one of the best lawyers in the 
nited States of America. 

I add also that the substance of this argument was printed be- 
fore the action of the Senate committee in the public press of the 
country, and I may add now that no lawyer ever said, so far as 
I heard or read, that this legislation was not perfectly proper so 
far as its constitutionality was concerned and so far as tho power 
to pass it and to enforce it was concerned. It was a simple prop- 
osition easy of execution, and the argument is unanswerable. I 
will not inguine in absurd statements involving my opinion, as 
has been done by some passionate individuals, but I will say that 
this sort of legislation has been enacted over and over again by 
Congress and always upheld by the courts, and here is the argu- 
ment: 


APRIL 28, 1897. 

DEAR GENERAL: I have examined, as you su ed, section 27 of the 
Dingley bill in respect to its constitutionality, with such care as my engage- 
ments allowed, and send you results. 

Among the 3 Powers granted to or is the power “ tolay and 
collect taxes, duties, mposts, and excises." All the power of the people in 
this regard is delegated to Con, , subject only to such limitations as are 
prese in the titution itself. Within these limitations its legislative 
authority upon this subject is as ample and complete as that of the British 
Parliament, or as the pone could possibly bestow. That the enactment of 
retrospective laws, both of a criminal and civil character, is the exercise of 
legislative power no one will deny. 

he question then is, Is the power pun to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
ete., limited by that instrument so as to prevent retrospective enactments in 
reference thereto? The general power to tax is asweeping one. It was said 
by the great Marshall in t mine of Constitution lore, McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land, that the power to tax is the power to deor and the truism was re- 
peated by Chief Justice Chase in the tax cases, I be leve, and has been reiter. 
zea awer es overagain. Any legislation within this power not prohibited 

owable. 

There are three classes of retrospective laws prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion, namely: Bills of attaindér, ex post facto laws, and laws impairing the 
obligations of contracts. All three are ro to the States, but only the 
first two to Congress. (Miller, J., in K ne en Missouri, 107 U. S., 227.) 

There is no express and no implied ibition against Con wd 
laws impairing the obligations of contracts, (Knox vs. Lee, m Wall, 633; 
M Gen gross „ t the retrospecti visions of 

‘on, then not the power to pass the re ve provisions o! 
section 27, it is not because it may result in the impairment of contracts ex- 
Lies or implied, but because they are in their nature ex post facto. But 

hey are not of this character. t are ex post ws, within the 
meaning of the prohibition, was settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States a hundred years ago in the leading case of Calder vs. Bull. 3 Dall, 385, 
which has been unvaryingly adhered to and recognized ever since in repeated 
decisions of that court, among which are Fletcher vs. Peck, 6 Cranch, 135; 
Watson vs. Mercer, 8 Peters, 110; Carpenter vs. Penn., 17 Howard, 461; Lock 
vs. New Orleans, 4 Wall, 172; Kring vs. Missouri, 107 U. S., 227; In re Sawyer, 
124 U. S., 219; Medley, petitioner, 134 U.S.,171; Duncan rs, Missouri, 152 U. S., 
382: Gibson rs. Missouri, 162 U. S., 590. 

Justice Chase, delivering the opinion of the court in the Calder-Bull case, 
defined ex t facto and retrospective laws. He $t 

“I will state what laws I consider ex post facto laws within the words and 
intent of the prohibition: 

“First, Any law that makes an action done before the passing of the law, 
and which was innocent when done, criminal, and punishes such action. 

wr Saona: That aggravates a crime or makes it greater than it was when 
committed. 

“Third. Every law that changes the punishment and inflictsa greater pun- 
ishment than the law annexed to the crime when committed. 

Fourth. Every law that alters the legal rules of evidence and receives 
less or different testimony than the law received at the time of the commis- 
sion of the effense in order to convict the offender. 

“All these and similar laws are manifestly unjust and oppressive. In my 
opinion the true distinction is between ex post facto laws and retrospective 
laws. Every ex post facto law must necessarily be retrospective, but every 
De tive law is not an ex post facto law. The former only are pro- 

ted. p 

“Every law that is to have an operation before the making thereof, as to 
commence at an antecedent time, or to save time from the statute of limita- 
Hons or to excuse acts which were unlawful and before committed, is retro- 
s ive," 

This case went to the Supreme Court from Connecticut. In 1795 the legis- 
lature of that State by resolution set aside a decree of a probate court. en- 
tered two years before. disapproving and refusing record of a will, and al- 
lowed anew hearing after the time elapsed for the same under the then 
existing law. The rehearing resulted in the probate of the will, and thereby 
changed the ownership in considerable degree of an estate. In other words, 
it divested vested rights—vested underlaws in force before the 5 
act. Let the latter was upheld by the Supreme Court, it being held that 
vane Atal was retrospective, it was not ex post facto, and therefore not 

ro) i 
T 'The case of Carpenter vs. Pennsylvania, supra. originated in this way: In 
1850 the legislature of that State passed à law „ enlarging the 
scope of an act of 1826 relative to taxes on successions. By the latter act a 
succession tax was laid upon property as of the year 1849, not liable therefor 
under the former act. Still the law (1850) was upheld both by the supreme 
court of the State and by that of the United States on the doctrine announced 
in the Calder case. The latter court said: 

“The act of 1850 in enlarging the operation of the act of 1826 and by extend- 
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ing the lan, of that act beyond its legal import is retrospective ini 
form; but its practical ncy is to subject to assessment p liable 8 
taxation to answer an existing exigency ofthe State.“ And further: “But 
if the act of 1850 involved a change in the law of succession * * * and not 
as a fiscal imposition. this court could not pronounce it an ex post facto law.” 
Thus we have a retrospective law in effect divesting or making provision 


for divesting vested rights and one laying an additional back t. rop- 
rate 2 upheld as not wi the probfbikken of the Constitution of the "United 
ates. 


The line of decisions under this head is unbroken. You,in my opinion 
well stated in the House that the recent case of United States ve Burr (159 
U. S., 78) is in accord with it. All the cases hold that fora law to havea 
retrospective operation the intention of the legislature to that end must be 
clear, unmistakable, imperative. Chief Justice Fuller in this case, quot- 
ing and adopting the language of the court in United States vs. He (8 
Cranch, 413), says: 

“Words in a statute ought not to have a retrospective operation unless 
they are so clear, strong, and imperative that no other meaning can bean- 
meres to them, or unless the intention of the legislature can not be otherwise 
sa ed.” ; 

He then proceeds to show that it was not the intention of Congress that 
the Wilson bill should take effect August 1, it having become a law on the 
28th, and that such a construction would make parts of the act inoperative 
and incongruous. But it stands out clearly on every page of the opinion 
that if such had been the manifest and unmistakable intention of Coi 
the law would have been held to take effect on the Ist instead of the oth of 
August, except as to the sections im g penalties. To have given them 
retrospective operation would be to sanction ex post facto legislation. 

The Chief Justice, as to these sections, therefore (page 85), most signifi- 
cantly remarks: * Of course these sections can not bo given a retroactivo 
effect according to their terms," thereby implying that the others might, 
had such been the purpose. In fact, the court says in terms that the ques- 
tion is not one of construction, but of intention as to the operative effect of 
this act;" not one of constitutional power so to legislate, but one as to how 
Congress intended to legislate, the power not being questioned. 

While the power of Con, to enact retrospective rs serrer A not of an 
ex post facto or bill-of-attainder character, in eae ee of subjects falling unre- 
strictedly within its legislative cognizance, as the power to levy and co) 
duties, seems, therefore, so patent and well established as to make further dis- 
cussion needless, it is interesting to note how completely the doctrine on which 
the decisions are based is embedded in our institutions. The important distinc- 
tion between ex post facto and other retrospective laws, observed by the Con- 
stitutional Convention (see Madison Papers, 1399, 1450, 1579) and byall the lead- 
ing law writers from Blackstons down, — been recognized from the colonial 
dai erylandand North Carolina, in 1776—£ ioned cases— 

ar and Nor rolina, in 1776—facts mentioned in the ear] 
put this eae into ier 5 i ^ Şi 

That retros ve laws punishing facts committed before the existen: 
of such laws,and by them declared inal, are offensive, unjust, and {acon 
oe with Heri) Tue noex poss Seto iaw e * be made." 

ennessee ca s into her constitution orida into he 
in 1834, and all have since maintained it. ; = 

MIN 5 in her E e d ce yd 

*Laws made to punish actions done ore the existence of such la m 
which have not been declared crimes by preceding laws, are unjust, 1 
sive, and inconsistent with the fundamental principles of a free government.” 

The first constitution of Ohio, 1802, sim forbade the enactment of ex 
post facto laws; but in that of 1851 the prohibition was broadened and the pas- 
sage of “retroactive laws,” with some qualifications, was forbidden. 

The Missouri constitutions, from the first (1820), have provided— 

That no ex post facto law, nor law impairing the obligation of contract 
or retrospective in its 5 can be * 

"e T € her en cores rend e qmm a similar provision 
all her fundamen ws, prohibit: same section both ex 
7e e Aree, tution of Georgia, 1798 simpl ib: post i 
e first constitution o o; „Simply prohibited ex facto 
laws; that of 1865 forbade these and also TOLPORCH VU lawsinjuriously affect- 
ing hy right of the citizen." This was significantly omit in the revision 
o 


The constitution of Colorado, 1876, provides “that no ex t facto law nor 
law are .* retrospective in its operation shall be Denod by the general 
assembly." 

While most of the State legislatures have the power to pass ret ve 
laws which are not ex post facto, they are far more restricted in the exer- 
cise of this power than is Congress, because of the inhibition against impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts applicable to them all, and sometimes also 
em = or an rests icti 8 ble to C 'ospec 1 

ecause of such restrictions not applicable to Congress, retr tive 
lation, where allowed in the States, is largely confined to laws of a curative 
nature. There isa great multitude of decisions by the State courts, based 
upon such restrictions, which throw no light on the general question under 
consideration. We have a number and some variety in Ohio. We are in- 
uiring not what may be done by the States under their several constitu- 
tions, but what can be done by the United States under its Constitution. 

Not only. has the power to pass retrospective laws been successfully exer- 
cised by the State legislatures, but the principle, as I conceive, was recog- 
nized and acted upon by Congress in the very begin 
and in respect of this very power of taxation. 

* An act for laying a duty qu goods, wares, and merchandise imported into 
the United States” was introduced Mr. Madison April 8, nnd was ap- 
proved by Washington July 4,1789. 1t was the second law passed by Con- 
gress. It went into effect generally August 1 following. Among other 
things it laid a duty on teas as follows: 

On all teas imported from Europe in ships or vessels built in the United 
States and belonging wholly to a citizen or citizens thereof, or in ships or ves- 
sels built in foreign countries, and on the l6th day of May last wholly the 
property of a citizen or citizens of the United States and so continuing until 
the time of importation, as follows: 


e e MESE MERE 
On all Souchang and other black teas. 


ning of the Government, 


Onallgtech 10882... scsi D. d 


^ go all teas imported in any other manner than as above mentioned, as 
ollows: v 


8 
pound.. 
per Pe 4 22 


It was 5 that on all goods, wares, and merchandise, other than 
teas, imported from China or India in other than American built and owned 
ships, or in foreign-built ships not owned by American citizens on the “th 
day of May last," 


the fifth section a discount of 10 per cent on all dutiesimposed by the act was 


should be subject to a duty of at por cent ad valorem. By 
es 
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allowed on all shipments in American-owned vessels, as above described— 
that is, owned May 16, 1789. 

5 mind the conditions then existing, that it took from five to 
eight weeks to cross the Atlantic, and nearly as many months to sail around 
the Horn to China and India; that more than 80 per cent of our imports then 
came in foreign-built and foreign-owned ships, the act. in effect, went | ly 
into operation on the 16th of May, forty-eight days before its approval. The 
16th day of May was the day it passed the House. On that day the amend- 
ment fixing the time from which to determine, under given conditions, what 
duties were to be paid, was adopted just as your amendment was introduced 
and adopted on the day (March 31) the Dingley bill passed the House. 

But there was this difference in the two cases: You gave one day’s notice 
of the conditions which would result in the imposition of the new back du- 
ties, quite sufficient for the importers and exporters of the world to be 
informed of them, whereas Mr. son gave no notice nt all. On the even- 
ing the Ding ne bill passed the House, as you will see from the inclosed letter 
clipped from the Commercial Tribune of April 11, and dated London, March 
31, our ponso generan Mr. Collins, was besieged at his office in that city with 
exporters anxious to learn about the operation of your amendment; and the 
Leeds Mercury, on the same evening, hastens to reassure Yorkshire traders 
“that the retrospective clause is a bold Yankee bluff for the purpose of 
checkin M and minimizing the loss to the revenues," etc. _ 

Probably e marts of trade the world over were as advised. On 
the other hand, it was out of the question for Asiatic or even European trad- 
ers to know of the Madison amendment till long after the bill became a law. 
Doubtless many goods were imported in foreign vessels to America after 
May 16, and orethe law became known, that did notarrive till after Au- 

st 1, which might have been brought in American ni or in foreign-built 
Sie owned by Americans, had there been notice of the Madison amendment 
ven of yours. An additional duty had to be paid in conse- 
quence; on teas brought from Europe, 7, 9, or 11 cents a pound, owing to kind, 
and on merchandise trom India or China 12} per cent ad valorem. 1 

Under the son billwhether certain imports were chargeable with 
such and such duties depended on conditions of ownership as to the vessels 
in which they were brought, as such conditions existed on the day the bill 
passed the House. Under the Dingley bill whether certain imports are to be 
made e eable with such and such duties depends on conditions of owner- 
ship as to the imports themselves, as such conditions existed on the day after 

il the House. ere is the difference in principle? Save as to 
notice, and that does not pertain to constitutionality, it seems to me in effect 
there is none. The fathers gave no notice of the retrospective clause. You 
did. That is an important difference in pons „though not in law: 

The feature that makes retrospective egisiation objectionableis this very 
lack of notice, so that there is no opportunity to conform conduct thereto. 

The Treasury was benefited by Mr. Madison's retrospective provision. 
But for it many a cargo of goods would have escaped the increased duties. 
But the condition of the pubiic revenues, in the judgment of the fathers, it 
would seem, justified the exigent measure, and the Constitution sanctioned it. 

Again, the same principle is embodied in the third law passed by the First 


such as was 


Con, “An act imposing duties on tonnage." approved by Washington 
J aly 2, 1789. That provides, among other things,. that the following duties 
sha. 


l be, and are hereby, puces on all ships or vessels entered in the United 
States: that is to say, on all ships or vessels built within the said States and 
belonging wholly to a citizen or citizens thereof, or not built within the said 
States, but on the 29th day of May. 1789, belonging and during the time such 
Ships shall continue to be ong wholly to a citizen or citizens thereof, at the 
rate of 6 cents per ton; on ships or vessels heretofore built in the United 
States belonging wholly or in part to subjects of foreign powers. at the rate 
= 30 cents per ton; on all other ships or vessels, at the rate of 50 cents per 

n. 

This act passed the House May 29, warmly supported by Mr. Madison. As 
in the other case, and doubtless for the same reasons, duties on vessels were 
made to depend upon conditions existing on the very day the bill passed the 
House, when such conditions were for the first time named,and of course 
without notice to persons concerned, and fifty-one days before the bill became 
alaw. Had there been notice, by change of ownership or use of American 
nstead of foreign vessels, much in tonnage would have been saved to indi- 
viduals and diverted from the ey Treasury. 

It appears to me that under these statutes, Yers spins Jura means of com- 
munication and t. rtation of that day, duties on both goods and ships 
were, in effect and to all intents and pur retrospectively imposed as 
OMA as, and more effectually than, is done by your amendment as to 


goods. 

The view is advanced that the amendment is unconstitutional because its 
result would be to impose two duties on the same articles—the second after 
the first had been paid. But additional duties have often been imposed. 
About 1812 duties were increased 100 per cent. That one duty is exacted at 
the custom-house and another, newly imposed, after delivery of goods, in- 
sam far collected together, is a necessary inconvenience, but surely 
not a X 

It is said no one can say before final passage what shape a bill may take, 
and therefore foreknowledge of its provisions is impossible. True; but on 
the other hand, the action of the House, the direct representative of the 
People, commissioned by them with the sole power to originate revenue 

ills, may be fairly said ut all on notice of what may be reasonably ex- 
pected. Then everyone is with notice that Congress may in its own 
way and time exercise its constitutional power of taxation. 

t is said again that a duty levied on importe after they leave the custom- 
house and pass into individual and often irresponsible hands, and in many 
instances consumed, is vain and impracticable. But other taxes are so 
im d and collected. Why not duties? 

Custom-houses are only a means to an end, created by statute. Congress 
could abolish them altogether and iay sna collect all duties on imports after 
receipt by the importer or owner, if disposed todoso. Such legislation would 
present the question of expediency, not constitutionality. 

Unless legislation can be on the line of your amendment, the will of 
the people, whenever expressed in favor of increased duties on imports and 
the 1 en of Congress, however determined to execute that will, can and 
will be, in a measure, forestalled and baflled, pending the passage of the re- 
quired law, by excessive importations. No matter how pressing the ex- 
igency or grave the consequences, the same result will follow. 

The UMS increased revenues for an indefinite time will be diverted 
from the Treasury into the kets of D Other governments have 
the power to and do prevent this evil by their "budget speech’ system. or 
other methods of legislation. Is ours powerless and without a remedy? 
Burely not. Section 27 indicates, if it does not fully embody, theremedy. Itis 
not ex post facto, for it precludesthe poore of penaltieson account of back 
du and it is, in my judgment, clearly within the power of Congress to 


e 
If anything said or reference made in this unpardonably long letter shall 
prove aything ightest assistance to you, I shall be glad. y d 
Very truly, 
Hon. Crs. H. GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. C. 
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JOHN LITTLE. 


The Tariff, 
SPEECH 


HON. SYDNEY P. EPES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. : 

Mr. EPES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The people of my State and district have borne 
the brunt of two of the most terrible wars with which this coun- 
try has been scourged. Well-nigh every square inch of Virginia 
has felt the rude shock of arms. Every hillock has its history. 
Every mountain peak marks a prominence around whose base the 
crimson tide of battle has surged, while the valleys and plains have 
resounded to the martial tramp of hosts hurrymg to the contlict 
or returning from the fray: and when I tell you that the district 
Ihave the honor to represent lies between Yorktown and Appo- 
mattox,I am sure you will agree I need adduce no additional evi- 
dence to sustain what I have asserted. 

While all truthful, fair, and impartial history must ever en- 
circle the name of Virginia with a halo of glory, still there is 
another and more su ive phase in which 1 would like to pre- 
sent her—that is, the cost at which this history has been made. 
Every thoughtful reader and student of history must read be- 
tween the lines in which this glorioas record is written a story 
not only of death and suffering, but of devastation and destruc- 
tion of property, which expressed in figures would be simply ap- 
palling. Every battle, every advance or retreat, whether of friend 
or foe, swept away in a single day the thrift and earnings of years, 
while the final result of our late war took from our people prop- 
erty to an amount almost incalculable. 

In the face of all these disasters and losses, from the very ashes 
of our distress, we were called upon to pay our part of the enor- 
mous war debt consequent upon that long-protracied and exhaust- 
ive struggle. Without a murmur we responded, though our gen- 
erosity to the General Government and the country at large aiter 
the war of the Revolution seemed to have been lost sight of, for 
upon us was placed, along with the country at large, not only an 
income tax and a tax in the shape of n stamp placed on every 
check or receipt for moneys, but in addition thereto there was 
placed upon our staple and only money product, tobacco, an ex- 
orbitant tax. There was also placed on cotton, the staple prod- 
uct of the States south of us, an onerous tax. 

All of these were war measures, the two latter taxes exacted on 
cotton and tobaeco being perhaps also of a penal character, placed 
upon the South because of secession. Still they were all war meas- 
ures, and haye all been removed except the tobacco tax, which 
affects my people and the people of a part of a few other States. 
The continuance of this tax is unfair and unjust in the extreme. 
The country at large has been relieved of the income and stamp 
tax. The States farther south have been relieved of the tax on 
cotton, and there has been given to the States producing ita bounty 
on sugar, and yet the people of my State and section are still bur- 
dened with a tax on their only staple and money product. 

If class legislation is unjust, sectional legislation of this charac- 
teris positively criminal. The war has left my section of Virginia 
with nothing but our lands, which are adapted peculiarly to the 
growth of tobacco. They have wheat and corn. gold and silver in 
the West; in Kentucky and the Middle States, grain, Llue grass, and 
blooded stock: far South. cotton and sugar. On none of these are 
taxes, while on someare given bounties. But in old South Side Vir- 
ginia, which is distinctively a tobacco-growing section, thereis ley- 
ied on tobacco a tax so heavy that it is daily bringing our people 
to bankruptcy and pauperism. 

Still we ask no bounties or special favors; all we ask is that we 
be put on an equal footing with the people of other sections—that 
we be given afair opportunity to make a livelihood. I know that 
itis claimed that by taxing the manufactured tobacco the tax is 
paid by the consumer. This is illogical and untrue, as is most 
manifest to anyone who will take the trouble to make an analysis 
of the situation. 

At the present tax of 6 cents per pound on the manufactured 
article, a manufacturer, in pricing a pile of leaf from the farm, 
would conclude that to pay the farmer 8 cents and the Govern- 
ment 6 cents would make the tobacco cost him 14 cents, as it does; 
therefore you see that to drop this tax would enable the manu- 
facturer to supply the consumer at the same price and to give 
the producer nearly double as much for his product, or, as he would 
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most likely do, he would divide this 6 cents between himself and 
the consumer and producer, giving the farmer 2 cents per pound 
more, which would make to him a difference of 25 per cent, to the 
manufacturer of 20 per cent,and to the consumer of about 16} 
per cent, this being to all interested the difference between suc- 
cess and failure; giving to each a profit instead of, as at present, a 
loss, which means solvency instead of bankruptcy; and in thus 
stimulating this single industry the farmer, the laborer, and the 
manufacturer would be lifted from poverty, as at present, to 
prosperity for the future. 

The great mass of the people of all parties, classes, and branches 
of the tobacco industry, in mine and all tobacco-growing sections 
of the country, are interested in the removal of this tax. It is the 
only vestige of a war tax remaining upon any section of the 
country; and in the name of justice and humanity the le so 
oppressed by this iniquitous and inequitable measure should be 
given relief. 

Why should the Louisiana farmer be paid a bounty as an en- 
couragement to produce sugar and the South Side Virginia farmer 
be compelled to pay a tax for the poor privilege of growing the 
crop to which his land is adaptable? Sugar is no more a necessity 
than tobacco, and with the proceeds derived from the sale of to- 
bacco my people purchase the necessaries of life. 

I know it is held by many that tobacco is a luxury, but I main- 
tain that in more ways than one itisan absolute necessity. Many 
governments, recognizing in it a necessity, issue tobacco as regu- 
lar rations both to the navy and army, and England conspicu- 
ously is so particular in her tobacco supply to her army and navy 
as to regulate the formula by which it Secure d 

Isubmit, in point of fact and from practical experience, that 
tobacco is as much a necessity as sugar, tea, or coffee. Then, too, 
in my section it is absolutely a necessary crop, because only by its 

oduction can our farmers ure the other necessaries of life. 

e have long since ceased to be able to compete with the West in 
the production of corn and meat, and unless we grow tobacco 
and use the surplus time of our laborers in producing our bread 
and meat, the expense of raising bread and meat would be greater 
than if our people were to put the money in these products directly. 
In other words, my people must grow tobacco or starve; but with 
this tax D e tobacco, it looks very much as, if they do not grow 
it they will starve, and if they do grow it they will perish; so it is 
reduced to a mere choice of words, with about the same result. 

Mr. Speaker, tobacco is the only farm product, on which there 

is a tax; and why, I ask, should this Government persist in 
this unjust discrimination against the growers of this necessar: 
article of human consumption? It is used all over the civilized 
world; and while you find it from the palace down to the very 
hovels of the perishing and poor, you more uently find it in 
the homes of the laboring men, who lead y, sober, useful 
lives. Its useis not regarded as vicious, but, on the contrary, as 
table, and a comfort of which no one who desires it should 
be deprived. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that all laboring men, as a rule, usetobacco. 
Yes, I go further, and say most men ughout the civilized world 
use tobacco; but to the laborer in 8 and the soldier, the 
sailor, and all classes exposed to the rigors of the seasons and 
climates, and who are enga in long hours of labor, it is abso- 
Ine necessary; and yet, Mr. Speaker, by our present laws we are 
enabled to givethis great stapleto foreign governments at a lower 

rice than to our own people; for on export tobacco we have 
ittle or no tax, and this is done at the expense of the farmers of 
our country, because the tax im d ates the market price; 
and then the exporter either makes this difference or else gives it 
to his foreign customer, but all at the expense of poor growers 
of the weed. 

By this unjust law our home consumers in general, and the 
farmers in particular, are discriminated inst and the citizens 
of foreign countries given the benefit. I claim that such legisla- 
tion is criminal; itis robbing our own people for the benefit of 
foreigners and a few privileged parties here. As an American 
citizen, a Virginia tobacco raiser, and as a Representative on this 
floor, I protest against this unjust tax, and shall continue so to do 
until they get that relief to which they are entitled by every con- 
sideration of equity and justice, by every law of and man; 
yes, by the Constitution of this country, which proclaims equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none. 

By this tax, I say, you are y violating the spirit of the 
Constitution and treading under foot every principle of demo- 
cratic government; not only depriving our own people of their 
rights, the right of exemption from this unjust and iniquitous 
tax, but by imposing it you refuse them the equal rights to which, 


un € the 5 they are ganauen, and you " t s 
privi s to aliens, strangers, and foreigners. st this un- 
8 treatment by our own Government I shalt protest in be- 


half of my 2 until this evil is remedied. 
Mr. Speaker, let us reflect for a moment and see how inconsist- 
ent this tax is with the principles both of the Democratic and 


Republican parties. The Republicans 
- in the upbuilding and protection 


ess to be great believ- 
the home market. For 
reason, in the interests of certain manufacturers, they pro- 
pose passing this tariff bill, and in the face of this profession they 
are imposing this tax upon tobacco, which discriminates aoe 
the home market in favor of foreign governments and combines, 
You are practically cooperating with these governments to de- 
stroy our home market for one of our largest export farm prod- 


ucts, and thus, by depriving the farmer of a healthy home compe- 
tition for his to 1 foreign ernments to further 
depress the price and rob our people, not for the direct benefit of 


their own people, but for the benefit of these greedy foreign gov- 
ernments and of the combinations or trusts to which they may see 
fit to farm ont these privileges, as has been clearly shown here 
upon this floor by my colleague, Mr. Swanson. 

Tobacco is taken from our farmers at a price that is bringing 
them to penury and sold by these governments or their pets 
to their own people at a profit of per cent, and I contend 
that the imposition of this iniquitous tax enables them the more 
easily to do this, because, as I have shown, by relieving the man- 
ufacturer of this tax he will be able to give the tobacco to the con- 
sumer at such a reduced price as will largely increase its consump- 
tion here at home, and when we increase the home demand we 
increase the price to these foreign purchasers. 

As it is now, we make our manufacturer pay $6 per hundred 
more for the tobacco he sells to the home trade than for that he 
sells his foreign trade, so that a manufacturer here at home who 
manufactures for the domestic trade is by our laws made to pay 
$6 per hundred more for his tobacco than the foreigner who comes 
here and buys the same tobacco with which he supplies his cus- 
tomers. Is that wise, is that just, is it fair, is that consistent or 
constitutional? Then, too, by this legislation on our part, we set 
the example to the world of holding an unjust—yes, paora 
prohibitory—tax upon this, one of the most important prod- 
ucts of our country, and one upon which the popio of a large sec- 
tion of our country are absolutely dependent for their support and 


su 
Instead of using our efforts to relieve this important American 
roduct of the well- prohibitive duty imposed upon us by 
oreign governments, thereby enabling our people to supply the 
entire world at a remunerative price, as they can do under fair, 
just, and equitable treatment at home and a , our own Gov- 
ernment sets the pernicious example of so oppressing this product 
at home as to strangle it on the start and foreign governments, 
eed taking the cue, simply pocket the $6 per hundred, which 
this Government filches from the starving farmers of its own 
people to put into the coffers of these foreign nations. These 
nations then turn and enact such laws against the same product 
before they allow their people to get it as to further depress the 
ices here and complete the of our tobacco growers, which 
the ruinous policy of this Government has seen fit to inaugurate. 
Of this condition of affairs in the tobacco-growing section, brought 
about by cruel, criminal legislation, the mo upon the farms, 
the paralysis of business, and the impoverishment and poverty of 
the people speak more conclusively and forcibly than I can. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. M. S. PETERS, 
OF KANSAS, > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference Sr e Mai ane 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the ernment 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. PETERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am one of those who believe that when this 
bill, the Dingley bill, becomes a law, it will bring prosperity— 
prosperity to the sugar trust and other trusts, combines, and cor- 

orations that contributed so enormously to the last Republican 

esidential campaign fund. I for one believe the Republican 
party is living up to its contracts—contracts made with the trusts 
which placed that party in power. Just now all eyes are turned 
toward the sugar trust. We do not need a calcium light or an 
x Aree 83 cation oo tricks, M "Run , 

At the beginning of this extraordinary session of Congress sugar 
stock was quoted i the New York market at $1.08. To-day it is 
worth $1.44, and still booming. Millions were given to this trust 
by legislation alone. Besides this, every man, woman, and child 
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in tho United States is taxed in addition for every pound of sugar 
they buy. A dollar to-day buys several pounds less of sugar than 


it did a few days ago. mysterious and complicated sugar 
schedule, with its differential Dutch-standard polariscope,” ete., 
that has required experts to explain here, seems simple and easy 
when the people go to buy sugar. And worst of all. the Govern- 
ment does not get a penny of this advauce in sugar, but it all goes 
into the pockets of the already rich sugar men. 

Mr. Speaker, but yesterday we received the glorious “sugar” 
news that the conferees of the House had gained a great victory 
over the conferees of the Senate. It was said the conflict was 
dreadful, but the country was safe. In the nick of time the big 
man from Maine appeared on the field, and the Senators were 
routed horse and dragoon. 

Tt ap s now that the wires were tapped or thereports garbled. 
Since the smoke of battle cleared away, we see instead of victory a 
humiliating defeat. The wild, loud roar of the bulls" at New 
York tells the tale. This is not the only victory the Senators 

ined. The House in a cowardly way surrendered to them the 

uty on lead in the ore. Why? Li to the remarkable excuse 
iven by the distinguished conferee and Representative from 
hio, Mr. GROSVENOR: 


Mr. Grosvenor. The tariff on lead in ore and upon pig lead is doubtless 
alittle higher in this bill now than a t many members of the House 
would have fixed if they had had exactly their way about it. In the bill as 

sed by the House the duty on lead in the ore was 1 cent a pound, and the 
uty was perm vanced upon the finished product. But if the 
ntleman will carefully examine the p of the Senate, he will 
ver that at the demand of the 1 ves of the People's Party 
the increase was made in that body, and it was held in the bill by the vigor- 
ous protest and advocacy of the member of the People 
ence committee. 

Mr. KELLEY. I ask the tleman to name from what State those mem- 
bers of the People's Party that he of came? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. From the Northwest. 

Mr. KELLEY. Is that all one State? 

Mr. GRosvENOR. No; there are several States up there, 

Mr. KELLEY. Which of those States, then? 

xd. GROSVENOR. It was demanded by the two Populist Senators from 
evada. 

Mr. KELLEY. If I understand the matter, Nevada has hardly one Populist 
Benator; certainly not more than one. 

Mr. Grosvenor. She has two. 

Mr. KELLEY. As I understand it, a man who votes for the sugar trust is not 
avery Populist; and one of those voted for the sugar schedule. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I think the gentleman will find that this increase is sup- 

rted by the Senators from Montana, one of whom, I believe, has declared 

self to be a Populist, or at least voting with that party. 

Mr. KELLEY. I never heard it. 

Mr. Grosvenor. I wish to say in this connection that I do not hold myself 
Ds cea en for what rep A is tically who is in this opposition. 

. KELLEY. Then you should not make accusations concerning some- 
thing you know nothing about. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have to place them somewhere. It is very easy to 
V That is one of the easiest 
b tosay. But you will find that the Increase on lead ore was put into 
pe the 


"s Party on the or- 


bill originally on the demand of the Senators from Northwestern 

tates—the States now largely represented by Populist Senators—and was 

held in the bill at their demand in the conference committee. That is all I 
have to say about it. 

In the face of this statement, is there any wonder the House 
conferees were buncoed on the schedule? The gentleman 
from Ohio states that one man, the Senator from Nevada, con- 
trolled the nine Republicans on the conference committee, and 
that this wonderful Senator was a Populist. How did this Pop- 
ulist gain admission into this Republican '*sanctum sanctorum?" 
Who gave him the password and the grip of a Republican con- 
feree? How was he admitted? On this side of the Chamber no 
such privileges were extended to Democrats, much less to despised 


ron ts. 

t the beginning of this extraordinary session the Populists and 
Democrats were xe to understand that they were entitled to no 
part whatever in the formation of the tariff bi Every amend- 
ment offered by them was rejected with scorn and contempt. If 
any one of us presumed to ask a question for information, we fre- 
quently received an insult for an answer. And now he who was 
mostactive with his thrusts of derision and scorn comes fresh 
froin the sugar war" and tells the miraculous story of an Eng- 
lish silver-shielded' Populist pue to flight a whole a" of 
ae theme goo This is a Populist victory that has no parallel in 

istory. 

I suppose the gentleman will say, in case the Dingley bill fails to 
bring 3 it is the fault of the Populists. 

Mr. Speaker, the Populists have been accused of doing a great 
many bad things—of being anarchists and repudiationists. ey 
have survived it all. They can endure almost anything, but for 
heaven's sake do not accuse them of having anything to do with 
the making of the Dingley bill. It is Republican in every woof 
ves fiber except the concessions given to the silver-plated Repub- 

cans, 

Theregular Republicans did not believe they could pass this 
nefarious bil without assistance. "Their ldbug Democratic 
brethren, who assisted so nobly in electing President McKinley, 
refused to be a party to so great a wrong, so the Repu 
licans finally bartered with some of the silver- Republicans 


of the Northwest. Some of the Senators from the Northwest, to 
their honor be it said, refused to aid in legalizing this sectional 
robbery. Conspicuous among them was that grand old man, 
Senator TELLER, the Gladstone of America. Observe that this un- 
holy alliance was between the Eastern and new Western States, 
the manufacturing States and the mineral States. 

The three mineral States combined have a 8 which 
does not equal that of an ordinary Congressional district. The 
Senators who dictated the duty on certain schedules represent a 
State smaller in population than one of my counties. So we have 
the old East and the new West pooled against the West and South. 
This unholy and unnatural alliance may govern this great nation 
for a while, but as certain as fate it can not last long. In the 
course of natural events the people of the great Mississippi Val- 
ley will eventually govern this nation. 

I know this idea is scoffed at by the leaders of the old parties, 
but it is written in the book of fate. What is more, it will be b; 


anew party. This new party to-day controls some of the great 
Western States. The members of this new ary are called an- 
archists and cranks. Butreally, who are they, and what are they? 


Illiterate Mad seg No; not one. N ? A few of the edu- 
cated ones. ell, who are they? I willtell you. The farmers, 
the wage earners, the yeomanry of the country, most of whom are 
sons of Revolutionary sires. Honest, God-fearing people, and he 
f» says otherwise, if informed, must know that his statement is 


Mr. S , the West expects better times in spite of the Ding- 
ley bill. With a failure of crops in large portions of Europe and 
South America and an abundant one at home, what can prevent 
better times? We have the richest and fairest land on the face 
of the earth. God has blessed us with an abundance of almost 
everything good that — out of the 1 and why will we 
not have prosperity? y, sir, under these favorable conditions 
we ought to have a veritable boom, In days gone by floods and 
droughts have us; blizzards and cyclones have done their 
d y work; chinch bugs and grasshoppers have mown our green 
fields and pastures until they were as barren as in winter time. 

Corrupt State administrations and incompetent State officials 

have wasted and squandered our public money. Eastern loan com- 
panies have maligned and slandered our people and discriminated 
against our securities. Railroads that we built and gave to capi- 
talists compelled us to pay unreasonable and sometimes extortion- 
ate rates. is bill, the Dingley bill; places upon us unjust bur- 
dens without any compensatory benefits, but allof these misfor- 
tunes combined are as a drop in the bucket compared to the 
damage in the shrinkage of values caused by the contraction of 
the currency. 
On this issue the people will fight the next great battle, and hell 
nor HANNA can not prevail against them. Sixteen to one” will 
bethe battle cry, and the tariff bill will be as dead as Banquo's 
ghost. Our good President seems to be preparing for the coming 
storm. He has a committee chasing a rainbow and hobnobbing 
the crowned heads and courts of Europe asking for an interna- 
tional conference on bimetallism. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
the "s Pes men of Europe would do something to injure them- 
selves? The rich of this country nor any other country do not 
want bimetallism—international or otherwise. 

It is an open secret that the President has been for some time 
anxious to gratify the bankers by sending a message to Congress 
asking the "o of a monetary commission, but the pow- 
ers back of the throne have prevailed upon him to wait until the 
tariff bill is passed. Recently the New York bankers read the 
riot act to the President in a set of resolutions demanding of him 
to send a message to Congress asking for the appointment of a 
mone commission, Men in bankruptcy were refused legisla- 
tion. hy should bankers be granted special privileges? 

With an international bimetallic committee in Europe and a 
gold-standard monetary commission at home and a clamoring de- 
mand from the bankers to destroy the nbacks, it seems to me 
“there are others” who believe that money question will be 
the issue in the next cam ym 

Mr. Speaker, as ncock said, the tariff isa local ques- 
tion. I desire to speak of it from a local standpoint. My district 
is not only one of the greatest agricultural sections of the West, 
and is discriminated against by this bill, as all agricultural sec- 
tions are, but it has within its confines one of the largest smelters 
in the United States. The operators must procure their lead ore 
for fluxing purposes. The enormous duty on lead ore prohibits 
its importation, hence destroys this great industry, thereby ma- 
terially injuring A: tine, the city in which this plant is located. 

But, most of all, the damaging results fall mostly on the labor- 
ing men. As to the owners, it matters but little. They are rich, 
as most gold-standard leaders are. Their blind, deluded followers 
are the ones who are to be pitied. In my district are also located 
immense packing houses, with an annual business of over fifty 
millions; also, the best-equipped stock yards in the world. Last 
year the gross amount of live stock sold amounted to more than 
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$100,000,000. More than 40,000 people are dependent for a liveli- 
hood on this industry alone. 

All of this great army of workingmen will not get an additional 
dollar for their labor, but will have to pay much more under this 
bill for the necessities of life. We have an immense trade with 


. Time 


Mexico in live stock and provisions that this bill destro 2 
ous 


forbids that I should give a detailed statement of the di 
effects upon the roe of my district. 

Mr. Speaker, if this bill will bring the glorious prosperity our 
Republican friends say it will, God speed the day for its passage. 
If it does, there will be rejoicing 1 the land. The labor- 
ing men with hungry wives and naked children, and whose lead- 
ers a short time ago begged this extraordinary session to try to do 
something in their behalf, will forgive you for ignoring them. 
The countless number of bankrupts whom the Senate passed a 
law to relieve may torpor their slight. The thousands of old sol- 
diers who have flooded this Congress with their pitiful petitions 
may forgive and forgettheir wrongs. Thesympathizers of Cuban 
patriots may pardon your professed friendship and cruel deser- 
tion. Allthe people, irrespective of party, will say to you Repub- 
licans, ‘‘Well done, good and faithful servants!" The name of 
DINGLEY will live long in history. Monuments will be erected to 
his memory. Generations yet unborn will be taught to revere 
hisname. At the next election we would have but one candidate 
for President, and Republicans will be elected by acclamation. 

But if this Dingley bill should fail to bring p: rity, what 
then? I will tell you some of the consequences. In the language 
of the gentleman from Kansas, this beastly Republican majority 
in the lower House of Congress will be an insignificant minority. 
Instead of the mighty man from Maine occupying the Speaker's 
chair will be the young statesman from Texas or one of the gifted 
sons of old Tennessee. or possibly SIMPSON, our own Jerry, the 
“scrapper” from Kansas. Instead of our good President William 
McKinley occupying the White House will be America's greatest 
commoner, William J. Bryan. 


The Advance Agent of Prosperity. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
qu R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the in- 
ustries of the United States— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: All through this extra session of Congress, and 
coming over to us as a legacy of the past Congress, our Democratic 
friends have been filling the air with vociferous interrogation 
points, demanding to know what has become of the McKinley 
prosperity, and I propose to address myself very briefly to this 
aspect of the subject. I begin by saying that the declaration which 
we so often hear, that the Republicans last year and during the 
campaign promised the people of the country that the election of 
McKinley would at once bring prosperity, is simply absurd. Had 

any prominent Republican, occupying any prominent position 
toward the . made such a declaration, he would have been 
rebuked at once by the intelligent people of the country. 

The Republican platform of 1896 made no promise of the kind 
suggested. but it carefully said to the people of the country that 

_if granted power, by their voice, the Republican party would 
enact a protective-tariff law going back to the principles of the 
McKinley law, and would, in this way, ultimately bring about a 
prosperous condition in the country. What we did say was this: 
“ We renew and emphasize our allegiance to the policy of protec- 
tion as the bulwark of American industrial independence and the 
foundation of American development and prosperity;" the foun- 
dation of American development and prosperity, not the bringing 
of peris by the mere election of McKinley. 

o nian said that; but, Mr. Speaker, we are on the eve at last 
of fulfilling our pledge. The vote which will be taken before we 
sleep to-night will be taken by the Republicans in fulfillment of 
their promise to so legislate as to give the people of the country 
an opportunity to again be prosperous. 

Hurried as I am with the business of the closing hours of the 
session, I can not better fulfill the duties of the nt moment 
than by reproducing the remarks which I had the honor to make 
at the Republican State convention in Ohio on the 22d day of 
June last. There may be some very small portions of that speech 
which are local in their application, but, as a whole, it will serve 


a good purpose by reproducing it for the benefit of the House on 
this occasion. It is as follows: 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE REPUBLICAN CONVEN- 
TION OF OHIO: I highly appreciate the honor of addressing the 
representatives of the triumphant Republican party of this State. 
I congratulate the Republicans of Ohio that they are a union in 
opinion and harmonious in UM. I congratulate yon upon the 
position occupied by the Republicans of Ohio in the eyes and 
councils of the nation. It has been the sneering criticism of some 
that Ohio never has but one Republican representative in the 
Senate of the United States, but to-day Ohio is represented by two 
Republican Senators. They are the equal in ability to any two 
Senators of any of the States or of all of the States of the Union. 

That eloquent orator, gallant soldier, wise statesman, and 

lendid leader, FORAKER, occupies a seat in the Senate of the 

nited States. That popular leader, matchless organizer of men, 
clear-headed financier, and tried and trusted Republican, Marcus 
A. HANNA, occupies a seat in the Senate from Ohio. And in the 
councils of the party no two Senators wield a greater influence. 

But greatest of all, the peerless champion of Republicanism, 
the faithful son of the people, the arduous Republican, the faith- 
ful soldier, the splendid statesman, William McKinley, is Presi- 
dent of the United States; and last but not least, John Sherman, 
the old war horse of the Republican party, gives the country the 
benefit of his great wisdom, conservatism, and towering leader- 
ship at the head of the State Department. 

Sometimes we hear it said that Ohio, in the years following a 
Presidential election, has often failed toelect the Republican ticket, 
and Democratic boastfulness just at this time is claiming with 
great enthusiasm that history in Ohio will again this year repeat 
itself. Weare here to-day to notify the enemy that the pitcher 
which has so often gone to the well is to be broken in 1897. We 
met at Zanesville in 1895, and made an agreement with each other 
that all faction should cease, and that three great political results 
should be accomplished. McKinley should be President, FORA- 
KER should be Senator, and Bushnell should be governor. Our 
Democratic brethren counted then without their hosts, and they 
said, * You will not achieve the result, for you will not be faithful 
to each other; you will not redeem your pledges.’ But we were 
faithful to each other; we did redeem our pledges, and every stip- 
ulation of the Zanesville treaty has been ratified, and the Hepob- 
lican party is ready in Ohio for new achievements. 

I am here to say to our Democratic brethren, * You never were 
wilder in your estimates than you were when you prophesied dis- 
loyalty and unfaithfulness to follow the Zanesville convention, 
and yon never will be wider of the mark than you are now when 
you prophesy that you will carry Ohio in the November election.’ 

am not here to sound a ‘keynote.’ That duty has been as- 
signed meby thecommentsofthe Democratic prosa bus Republicans 
do not n keynotes. The music to which Republicans march 
and the battle flag under which Republicans fight are always the 
same, and we do not require keynotes. The convention of 1896 
laid down the law for the Republicans of the United States, and 
that law has never been aled, and there is no legislative power 
in the party to repeal that law until 1900. There is nobody in the 
party who wantstorepealthatlaw. Whatisthatlaw? Wepledged 
ourselves in the St. Louis platform that we would ‘renew and 
emphasize our allegiance to the policy of protection as the bul- 
wark of American industrial independence and the foundation of 
American development and prosperity.’ 

We pledged ourselves to favor legislation that would reopen 
the possibilities of reciprocity of trade with foreign nations. e 
declared we were ‘unalterably opposed to every measure calcu- 
lated to debase our currency or impair the credit of the country,’ 
and we pledged ourselves to secure, if possible, an international 
agreement upon this vexed question of coinage. We promised 
fair treatment to the Union soldier, and pledged ourselves to an 
American policy in dealing with foreign countries, to reassert the 
Monroe doctrine, and to the use of the influence of the United 
States and its good offices to restore peace and give independence 
to Cuba. We promised to upbuild the Navy, to protect our coun- 
try from the incursion of foreign immigration deleterious in char- 
acter to the institutions of our country, and we said that we would 
honestly enforce the civil-service law while it remains the law; 
and there were other suggestions. 

This is the charter of the Republican party. It stands unre- 
pealed, and no keynote is necessary to enforce its binding obliga- 
tion upon the Republicans of the United States, and we are a unit 
no in the defense of every su tion of that platform. 

* How have we fulfilled our 5 Our Democratic friends 
are shouting upon every stump and in every newspaper and all 
over the country demanding to know, ‘ Where is the prosperity 
that you promised?’ We never promised prosperity. is is the 
language of our platform upon that subject: ‘We renew and em- 
phasize our allegiance to the policy of protection as the bulwark 
of American industrial independence and the foundation of 
American development and prosperity.’ Every man who knew 
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anything knew that there must be first a foundation for future 
prosperity, and then a development upon the foundation. 

4 Tet us turn aside now from following out the other planks of 
the platform, and see what there is in this cry of the Democrats. 
A Democrat is never happy when the country is 3 That 


is the one plank in the Democratic platform of principles which 
never changes. When the country is suffering, the Democratic 
party is happy. When there is misery and bankruptcy, the Dem- 
ocratic party is shouting triumphantly, and so they enumerate the 
number of failures in the country, and roll this morsel of consola- 
tion as a sweet morsel under their tongue. 

“To-day we witness the remarkable spectacle of an exhibition 
made by Deniooratis leaders, from the greatest of them all down 
to the smallest of them all, from their greatest newspaper down to 
their smallest newspaper, peregrinating the country, hunting out 
cases of suffering, and jollifying over a condition that they them- 
selves brought upon the country. The cry of the hungry, the 
wail of the starving, the dolefulness of discontent, from each and 
all of them, falls music on the ears of these men. 

“They forget that it was the Democratic party that struck 
down the greatest development of prosperity that this country 
ever saw and brought humiliation, suffering, bankruptcy, and 
practical beggary upon the people of the United States. 

“ They forget that when Grover Cleveland was elected Presi- 
dent of the Enited States there was prosperity of the highest 
order in every department of effort and production in the United 
States. There had been a period of depression and uncertainty at 
the date of the enactment of the McKinley law, but conditions had 
become so favorable that the entire country was prosperous 
beyond any former period in our history. In no nation of the 
world was there such distribution of wealth. In no nation of the 
world was there so much of general happiness. In no country of 
the world were wages so high and labor so generally employed. 
We neverhad experienced such prosperity in our foreign com- 
merce. We had never buildedso many railroads, started so many 
new industries, invested such an enormous amount of capital; and 
neg was absolutely receiving a beneficent reward in November, 
1892. 

The advent of the Democratic party in power paralyzed every 
industrialinstitution in the country; wages fell and starvation 
advanced; foreign commerce was abridged and home industries 
were paralyzed; factories closed and farms faltered; shops were idle 
and ships unemployed: money sought shelter and misery stalked 
in the public places; the px. of property fell to an extent which 
is beyond estimation. The reduction in values of the real and 

sonal property of the United States between the 1st day of 
ovember, 1892, and the like period of 1895, was more than four 
times the entire cost of the civil war. Fortunes faded like the 
dew upon the grass. Stagnation, misery, poverty, penury every- 
where. No new condition presented itself as a means of escape, 
and the country stood still, shocked and then paralyzed. Great 
bodies of men traveled the country in search of food. 

The education of children was abandoned, and despair and the 
despotism of poverty stalked upon the highways of a once pros- 

rous nation. And it was done by the Democratic party. It was 

one under their Administration. It happened because of their 
bad legislation. It came of their failure of duty. It came of their 
inconceivable incompetency. The most ingenious of all the Demo- 
cratic apologists has never been able to explain upon any tenable 
ground how it was that in a night these horrors came. That night 
was the night of the Presidential election of 1892. 

“Now gd the Democratic party two things: 

i A PES ve you restored prosperity by the election of McKin- 

y? an 

“ Second. Come back to us; try us again; wade through another 
four years of sorrow and starvation; maneuver for misery; seek 
that sorrow in the vale of tears out of which you have emerged. 

“There is not one intelligent man in the United States of 
America who can read and write who does not know, and who 
did not know when McKinley was elected, that the road to pros- 
perity was a road of sorrow, a road of perseverance, of industry, 
and of wisdom, not to be suddenly traveled. A house that has 
been shaken by an earthquake until its walls have tottered and 
fallen can not be rebuilded by a resolution of the owner that the 
construction shall go forward. The fire that has swept across 
the plains and burned the property and devastated the fields can 
not be reinstated with green grass and waving fields in a moment. 
The curse of the Democratic Administration has been so implanted 
upon us that time will be required to extricate us. The brutal 
blow of Democracy fell so heavily that the reaction must come 
by scientific processes, by wise statesmanship in enactment, and by 
faithful perseverance in execution, by faith and patience and de- 
pendence upon the truth of our position and the rectitude of our 


purpose. 

8 at the whole question from the standpoint of our 
experience of the last eight years, canit be possible that the Repub- 
licans of Ohio will go back to the beggarly elements of Democ- 


racy? It could be imagined as possible that there might be dis- 
satisfaction with Republican inaction or nonaction or action, but 
it can scarcely be imagined that the intelligent people of am 
country will for one moment even consider the proposition to e 
relief by returning to the power of the Democratic party. 

Wat assurance have the people of the country of better times 
or better action by the Democratic party if now put in power than 
they received at the hands of the Democratic party when it was 
in power? That party has gone off into a condition of hopeless 
demoralization in the direction of cheap money and unsound cur- 
rency, and to-day it is negotiating with the advocates of other 
false doctrines known to American politics to form fusions and 
combinations, and its divisions on the questions of protection 
leave it without one principal upon which it can unite. The ruin it 
brought upon the country during its struggle for administration 
ought to warn every intelligent man that however much he may 
ditfer with the Republican party, no good can come by a return 
of the Democrats to power. It will not rebuild the industries of 
the country which Democratic incompetency have destroyed by 
giving back to the same party any material support and encourage- 
ment, and placing it again in power. 

But it is coming. The prices of commodities produced in the 
United States from the topmost item of. agricultural production 
to the lowest item of manufactured prođucts, are higher in the 
markets of the world to-day than when the Democratic party 
went out of power by the blow that was dealt to it in November 
last. Time will not permit me to read to you a statement of the 
items, but there is no farmer in the State of Ohio who does not 
know that every item of production on his farm is worth more 
money by the Pound, per capita, or by the yard to-day than it 
was last November, 

“During the closing years of the Democratic Administration 
you could not sell a bond of a municipal corporation in the State 
of Ohio at any price whatever for cash. So thoronghly impreg- 
nated was the whole financial mind of the country with the pos- 
sibilities of Democratic destruction that the bonds of our cities 
and villages went begging, and labor was paralyzed to a large 
extent by this cause alone. 0 there is not a municipal cor- 
poration in the State of Ohio with a population of 3, 000 people 
which can not sell its bonds at a premium, with an interest rate 
of 4 per cent, in any of the markets of the country. 

Grant that the return to property is slow. Itiscoming, and 
everybody knows it is, and that is why the Democratic calamity 
howler stands upon the street corners and preaches that McKin- 
ley’s prosperity is not coming. Itis coming, and its speed will be 
wonderfully accelerated when a Republican in ig over the 
protest of a Democratic minority, and the howl of the Mugwamp 
and the utterances of the Mugwump press of the country, shall 
have passed a tariff bill under the pledge of the St. Louis conven- 
tion. 

What next? We told the people of the United States that we 
would seek, by international agreement, to settle the vexed ques- 
tion of the currency, and President McKin'ey had not yet been 
sworn into office by two long months until plans have been per- 
fected which afterwards were executed by a Republican Congress 
and a monetary commission was appointed, with a view to nego- 
tiations looking to securing an international agreement, if possi- 
ble, to settle this question of the coinage of the world. No Ad- 
ministration of this Government, from Washington down to this 
time, has ever so fully and religiously observed the tenets of its 
platform as has the present Administration of the Repub!ican 


party. 

“The Republican party proceeded at once tocarry out its pledge 
in regard to the framing and passage of a tariff bill. The Presi- 
dent called Congress together on the 15th day of March. and on the 
31st day of March the Houseof Representatives passed a protective- 
tariff measure. The bill had been carefully prepared by the labori- 
ous and self-sacrificing efforts of the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

“The bill went to the Senate, and received the careful attention 
of the Finance Committee of that body. The bill, as it came from 
the hands of the Senate committee, was amended in many impor- 
that perica but the action of the Senate has been, so far, to 
justify the assertion which I now make, that the bill, when it is 
enacted into a law, will be one of the most valuable protective 
measures that has ever been passed in the United States, and one 
matter of singular and interesting importance is that some of the 
most energetic supporters of the various provisions of the bill have 
been time-tried Democrats of the Southern States, thus demon- 
strating that the leaven of a protective tariff has at last penetrated 
the judgment of the leading men of the Sonth, and Democrats 
from Louisiana, South Carolina, and Georgia, and other States, 
have joined earnestly with the Republicans in perfecting a meas- 
ure involving protective duties. 

Thus has the Republican party established a doctrine of pro- 
tection, and the bill, when it endo a law, will not only afford 
generous protection to the industries of the country to-day, buf 
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the support given it by leading Democrats of the South foreshadows 
a permanency of this law which has appertained to no other tariff 


legislation. 
The Republicans in Congress have the necessity for 
protection to agriculture. Fully appreciating that no country can 


rosper where the agricultural industry is depressed, the Repub- 

icans in Congress have provided more efficient protection for the 
farmer than was ever provided by any other tariff bill in the 
United States. There is notanimportant agricultural product of 
the North or the South that is not cared for. The grain, the hay, 
the tobacco, the cotton, the cattle, the vegetables, the fruits— 
everything which can be classed as agricultural products—has 
been carefully protected against the cheaper productions of for- 
eign countries. 

* Wool has received the special attention of Congress, and the 
woolgrowers of the country, although perhaps not receiving the 
highest rate of duty that they have anticipated, yet have a vastly 
better protection than was given in any of the former bills, not 
excepting the law of 1807. I know this may be disputed, and I 
will not stop here and now to discuss the question, but call atten- 
tion to the important consideration, important, perhaps, above all 
the other considerations, that the duty on wool which, in the lon 
run, will afford, in my judgment, generous protection to the wool- 
grower, is yet not so startling in its demands and figures as to 
array against the wool schedule the entire antiprotection forces 
of the United States, and we may trust now that should this bill 
become a law, its schedule upon wool and woolens will be the 
basis upon which the woolgrower may rely for many years, and 
not be annoyed and distracted by constantly threatening changes. 

It has been one of the purposes of the 1 in Congress 
to secure a protective law that would stimulate and promote the 
cultivation of the sugar beet, to the end that we might cease send- 
ing our money abroad for the products of the labor of other coun- 
tries, and at the sametime open up to the cultivation of the sugar 
beet the vast area of territory in the United States which can be 
profitably employed in that direction, and thus lessen the com- 
peting forces in the production of grain and vegetables. 

**While this has been going on the President has made extraor- 
dinary efforts to carry out the y of the Government in the 
matter of the Cuban patriots. He sent a recommendation to Con- 
gress, and Congress responded with $50,000 to feed the starving 
Americans. A special ambassador was dispatched to Cuba to 
learn the truth in regard to thesituation there, and the most rapid 
exercise of just diplomatic authority consistent with our duty to 
Spain has been extended in every direction to aid the cause of lib- 
erating Cuba, and more than one-third of a hundred American 
citizens who had been languishing in Spanish dungeons and vainly 
appealing to the Democratic Administration have been set at lib- 
erty, and the trial of American citizens by court-martial is now a 


br. of the past. 1 
The American le sympathize with the struggling masses 
of downtrodden people in Cuba, and no man of the Republican 
we fen dee an sincerely sympathizes with them than does 
esident of the United States, but the President of the United 
States owes a duty to the laws and the Constitution of the coun- 
try, and our treaties with foreign nations are a part of the law, 
and so the President,omitting no 5 that could be justly 
reached and justly acted upon, will fail to respond to the cry of 
the suffering Cubans, but he will not plunge this country into war 
until the means of peace and diplomacy have all failed to vindi- 
cate the honor of the nation. 

The President found, upon coming into office, that the pre- 
ceding Administration had debauched all the public offices of the 
country in the interest of plunder and the spoilsman to an extent 
that exceeded the greed for office of all the preceding Presidents 
of the United States. Forty thonsand offices, under the specious 
and false wi of civil-service reform, had been seized upon and 
appropriated and a barrier placed over them by the President of 

e United States, with a view to forever ding the avenues to 
public office from the approach of Republicans. 

“The organization had been perfect and infamous. It had its 
first great development under that Administration when a civil- 
service reformer from Boston seized 80 per cent of the consular 
positions and turned them over to as inefficient and incompetent 
a crowd, with few exceptions, as ever fled from this country to 
bask in the sunshine of official position abroad. The soldier had 
been turned outof office. His had been filled with untrained 
and inexperienced Democrats, and during this Administration, 
thus far, the soldiers who had been removed by the Democratic 
Administration have been replaced in the offices, by order of the 
President, through the various De ts of the Government, 
and steps are being taken to see to it that the civil-service law of 
the country, which is to be upheld and obeyed, shall not be prosti- 
tuted and made an instrument for the promotion of a system of 
spoils unparalleled in the history of corrupt governments, 

*Our friends far and wide are vay mpm of the infamous 
prostitution of the civil-service law to the base ends of spoilsmen 


and the aggrandizement of partisan 
present Administration is heard in 

mind, however, that the President of the United States is bound 
by the statutes of the country, and took a solemn oath to uphold 


, and criticism of the 


urposes. 
e land. It must be borne in 


and protect and execute the laws of Congress. While the orders 
of Groyer Cleveland stand unreyoked and unrepealed by Con- 
gress the President of the United States must obey the law and 
enforce its orders. That the earlier friends of the civil-service 
law are disgusted with it is evident upon every hand. 

One of three great propositions has been developed by an ex- 
amination of the conditions. Either the Civil Service Bureau in 
Washington is ignorant of what has been going on, or second, is 
corrupt—neitherof which suggestionsis tenable for a moment—or 
else that the law is of such a character that in the hands of bad 
men and partisans it can always be made to subserve directly o 
posite purposes from which it was intended. But notwithstand- 
ing the presence of the law and the orders of Mr. Cleveland, the 
5 Administration has reinstated many hundreds of old 
soldiers who had been dishonestly and corruptly removed from 
office during the Cleveland Administration, and this work, we 
understand, will go forward as far as it is practicable to push it. 

The Democratic party held a convention in 1896; indeed, it held 
two, but I speak of the principal one. It took to its bosom every 
element of discord and inharmony and bad politics that existed on 
the continent. It met at Chicago, was stampeded off its feet by 
the eloquence of an orator, and its platform was organized by an 
adroit politician, and among its other declarations was a denun- 
ciation of the right of the President of the United States to enforce 
the laws of the United States by the interference of Federal au- 
thority, backed by the epi thes the country. It denounced the 
courts of the country, and threatened, by fair implication, resist- 
ance to the enforcement of the decrees of the courts of the United 
States. It declared in favor of the or abrogation of the 
civil-service law of the country, and proclaimed its adherence to 
a new doctrine of Federal official tenure. That platform stands 


y. 

A great mass of patriotic, wise, and intelligent Democrats re- 
fused to vote for that declaration of principles; refused to vote to 
debase the coinage; refused to scale the debt of the country to 
half; refused to Mexicanize our financial system; refused to fol- 
low the lead of China and the Cannibal Islands; refused to de- 
nounce the Supreme Court and uphold anarchy, and wheeled into 
line to overthrow the bastard Democracy of the Chicago platform. 
All honor to the men who severed the ties that bound together 
the corrupt organization of that party and brought its members 
together, if not directly, at least indirectly, in support of good 
government and wise legislation; and they have the consolation 
of having aided in the rescuing of their country from bad govern- 
ment, and the patriotism that impelled their action in 1896 will 
not fail of fruit in 1897. 

Our Democratic friends are to hold a convention in Ohio 
shortly, and they will proclaim their allegiance to the doctrine 
of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, taking their stand 
firmly upon the foundation of a 50-cent dollar and the deprecia- 
tion and degradation of the coinage of the country. But what 
else will they do? Dare the Democratic y in Ohio to again 
announce itself in favor of anarchy? Will the Democratic party 
of Ohio dare to proclaim itself in favor of the overthrow of the 
authority of the courts, the repudiation of the theory of law and 
order? Will it? Or will it single out from the Chicago platform 
the specious of free silver and abandon those sections of the 

latform that shook and thrilled America with the belief that the 
ocratic party menaces the institutions of the country? Will 
they speak out plainly? The pow of this country are dà 
to ees es Aney are opposed to the reign of the commune. ey 
believe in law and order. Let the Democratic party in its calamity- 
howling convention dare to indorse the Chicago heresy of anarchy 
and resistance of law and the people of Ohio will win a victory 
that will forever place Ohio in the front rank of law-abiding 


people. 
ss This is a State campaign; that is, it is a campaign for the elec- 
tion of a governor and members of the legislature, and it may be 
said with some force that national politics do not enter here, and 
were I a representative of the Democratic party, I would plead 
strenuously that national politics should be excluded from con- 
sideration; but national politics will enter the canvass. When- 
ever a United States Senator is to be elected, with the Senate in 
its present condition, national politics necessarily enter the arena. 
But what of Ohio? We are to reelect that tried, true, uncom- 
promising and faithful Republican governor of Ohio. His admin- 
istration will be an issue before the people. What has it been? 
Here upon the threshold of the contest I challenge the Democratic 
to denounce or to successfully criticise it. Faithful to the 
platform of his party, Governor Bushnell has administered his 
great office loyally and with fidelity and success. His administra- 
tion has been what he promised it should be, a business adminis- 
tration; that is to say, the public institutions of the State should 
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be put upon a business basis and administered with economy and 
integrity, and soit has been. The taxes of the people have not 
been increased in ratio, and the treasury has been protected from 
deficit. The institutions of the State are in a high condition of 
efficient administration. 

The honor of the State, the dignity of the office, and the high 
degree of administrative excellence which Governor Bushnell in- 
herited from his distinguished predecessor have been maintained 
without diminution. Our Democratic brothers will waste time 
and effort if they attempt to assail the local administration. The 
legislature passed healthful and valuable laws, and we can safely 
defend its record. The details of the State administration and 
State legislation will be successfully maintained before the people 
of v tate by gentlemen better acquainted with them than I 
can be. 

* Men of Ohio, men of the country, the institutions of your 
country are safe and safely guarded in the hands of William 
McKinley, of Ohio. He never occupied a position in all his event- 
ful and splendid career that he did not rise to the utmost round of 
urpis inthe discharge of his duty. He has filled every place 

to the brim, and in the present high position which he occu- 
pies he will not fall below the standard that he set before. 

“ Patriotic by birth, by the pg pre of his life; an American 
from intellect, an American of the traditions of love and 
affection of his own country, his own home, his own family, he is 
a model American, a type of the best development of the American 
citizen, and coupling with his oath of obedience to the Constitu- 
tion faithfulness to pledges, he will merit and will receive the 
unqualified, enthusiastic support of the men of his own State. 

The issues, then, upon which this contest is to be fought are 


the issues of the platform formed at St. Louis. Under it we fol- 
lowed our magnificent leader to a magnificent vi Under it 
we were achieving the results which we promised. By it we will 


stand or fall. By it we will win victory or honorable defeat. 
- Under its terms we will challenge the world, and under its terms 
we will march to victory in November." 

Let us see what has already been the result of the election of 
McKinley and the proposed qoe Ihold in my hands Dun's 
Review for several weeks of the current spring and summer. I 
find in its issue of April 10, on the first page, the following: 

Out of 4,006 failures, with liabilities of $00.752,561, in the first quarter. T 

ing failures covered more than a fifth of the amount, 812,744. 

And I point to this simply to show that the banking business of 
the country has suffered at least equally to any of the other de- 
partments of business, 

Coming to the issue of May 8, I find the following: 


Nearly all will be astonished to learn that actual sales in April by leading 
houses in each line of business in the principal cities east of the Moun- 


tains a ed only about 10 per cent less than in April, 1892, the year o — — 
UNI nee sont more than in the same month last 
ear. Yet this is the summary of 357 reports, each cov actual sales of 

merchants in a line of business in 1 of 14 cities, w. are given by 
cities and by different branches of trade in this issue. 


Coming to May 22, the same authority says: 


r than mau posed. Recei 

— — 1,500,000, mostly from the Middle West. 

Coming to June 12, we have— 

Indications of the volume of businessare seen in clearing e 
which for the week exceeded last year's 8.7 per cent, and in railroad earnings, 
which one in m On c" — DA? T Aes y 
Dun's Review for May 3, r cent larger than year an cent larger 
than 1892. The fourth werk of May was the best, and the return isthe best 


this year. 

Icite this authority to show the steady growth of business, and 
to show that immediately upon the assembling of this extra session 
of Congress, under the call of the President, and when the Amer- 
ican people realized that the Republican party was going straight 
forward to execute its promises, business at once began to revive; 
and now I come to a statement of the highest importance. 

Certain of the leading newspapers of the country set about ascer- 
taining if it were true that the farmers of the country were in the 
suffering condition it has been so often proclaimed upon this floor. 
They undertook to ascertain if it was true that the farms of the 
farmers were being pita away by the mortgage debts upon them. 
There is throughout the United States, and especially the West and 
Middle West, a system of business which reveals at once the con- 
dition of these affairs in the various States, and in the New York 
Bun of July 18, only yesterday, I find the following: 

[From the New York Sun, July 18, 1896.] 
IN PROSPERITY'S SWEEP—WESTERN STATES ON THE HIGH ROAD TO GOOD 

TIMES—UNPRECEDENTED SHOWING OF MORTGAGES CLEARED—MONEY 

GOES BEGGING—ECONOMY AND GOOD FARMING METHODS HAVE BROUGHT 


ABOUT A REVOLUTION—DAIRY AND CATTLE RAISING BRING RICH RE- 
WARDS—THIS YEAR'S CROPS LARGE. 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 17. 


For the first time in several years there is much idle money in Washin 
This state of affairs is due ina great measure to the excellent crops of 1896 
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and to the prospects of still better crops in 1897. All the wheat belts of the 
State, including the Big Bend of the Columbia, the Palouse coun’ the 
southwestern part of the State, and Skagit and Whatcom counties, ro- 
duce, it is estimated, at least one-third more than ever before, and the Arb 
step of the farmers will be to raise the mortgages of their farms. 

“The debt of the farmers of Washington,” said C. E. Vilas, of the Wash- 
ington National Building, Loan,and Investment Association of Washington, 
* will be decreased at least 25 per cent by this year's crop." 

R. P. of Dexter, Horton & ry deles peser eod e 

Mm T t 


x T. 
cent on debts for the last three pem is alow estimates are 
wie ere will gain $10,000,000 from the crops of 1897. 

aco 


.president of the Seattle National Bank, says a great number 
of mortgages on farms have been paid off, and he has advices from the Big 
Bend to the effect that this year's crop is of the very best quality. A like 
condition exista in the Palouse country. 

Levi Ankeny, banker, of Walla Walla, was in Seattle a few days ago, and 
said that Walla Walla had too much idie money. 

E. Cardin, of J. Adams & Co., says the wheat crop will be the largest ever 

ced in Washington, amounting conservatively to about 18,000,000 
= cd der en will probably get 55 cents in eastern Washington and 
70 cents a 

Seattle, owing to the opening of the oriental trade, will handle six times as 
much grain as ever before. . Cardin says there will be better times this 
fall than in five 8 Last vear an east Washington farmer went to the 
pokane. 

s said, “I can not pay the mortgage.” 

The bank not only declined to do so, but gave him seed wheat. This year 
ho will clear himself of debt and havea spur balance. 

PORTLAND, OREG., July 17. 

The farmers of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, owing to the good price 
of wheat, have been enabled to oy oe most of their mortgages, and: this 
year will get almost entirely out of debt. 

The Washin loan agents find their business greatly restricted on ac- 
count of Pop legislation. The late legislature ad an act increasin: 
the amount of property exempt from execution, and abolishing the pe - 
m4 mt clause in all mortgages, so that only the property mor can 

eld for money loaned. In Oregon loan mts are not Sader in this 
manner, but they report a very slack demand for money at the present time. 


BISMARCK, N. DAK., July 17. 


dreds 
farm ora gos have been d recently. The exact reduction of the 
the State — be impossib 


n!!! e poii, ler dam ce i ecrease will be 
large. This improvement has come about through more scientific farming, 
bed attention to diversification of products, and the extension of thes! 
industry. 


tage 
The advance in the price of wool has been worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to the State, and nearly every farmer has a flock of sheep and re- 
ceives part of the benefit. The new law allows state board of school 
lands, which has the custody of $1,000.000 of the permanent school fund, to 
make loans on farm lands at a very low rate of interest, and it has not yet 
had an application for a loan from any farmer. 


HELENA, MONT., July 17. 


this has been g 
mal and widak se 
it is believed to 
the chief ind: the improvement is 3 
plenty have put the sheep and cattle men in 
advance in wool this year has been — helpful for the sheep men, 
who have had two years of favorable conditions on the ranges. 

The copper; old, and coal mining camps of the State are working to their 
limit, an debtedness will be gradually lessening in these camps. On the 
whole, the conditions of the State are improved. 


T. DENVER, COLO., July 17. 
Colorado has paid off debts approximating $2,000,000 since the first of the 
in their vaults than they can possibl: 
$10,000,000 in erre the greatest i the bistore af the leation io s pem 
inthe histo: e ution, w. 
er find less demand for 


commission men are making advances that e eA belong to the 
orado banks. ps are taking e rA" on the ground, and as the value 


outside capital, it may be seen, is a serious handicap for the local holders of 
money. 

Tha tees Mega is not taking any money, and the bank rate, which has 
usually been held in DE E ed cent, has fallen to 5 and 6 per 
cent, with money begging for employment at those figures. 

m Drs Mornus, Iowa, July 17. 

Investigations made here h local agencies and financial institutions 
reveal the fact that lowa farmers have been paying off rather than adding 
to their mo es. Ownersof unimproved lotsare the princi borrowers. 
The farmers of lowa had a hard time of it last winter, due to the softness of 
the corn crop and the death of $25,000,000 worth of hogs of hog cholera. If 
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those hogs had been fed to sell, the surplus corn would be of much smaller 


bulk now and prices would probably rule p During the last few weeks 
corn in local stations has been quoted as high as 22 and 23 cents, this being in 
the places where farmers feed rather than sell their corn. 


ere are few farmers who are behind on interest prons on mort- 
gages. Money was never more plentiful in Iowa than if is now for loaning 

The ruling prices for money are now 6and 7 per cent, rarely 8 per 
peA which is the logal rate.. Some money in la: quantities and on long 
time has been loaned on real-estate security for 5 per cent, which was un- 
heard of until recently. There is a scramble among money lenders to pick 
up loans. That Iowa mortgages are fewer now than they were a few 
years ago is admitted by all money lenders. The hard times have caused 
some people to go into debt, but there has been greater economy practiced 
and there has been u desire to settle up and begin even with the good times 
that are felt all over Iowa to-day. 


Stoux FALLS, S. DAK., July 17. 


The loan . of Sioux Falls all e that the last four years have been 
ears of wonderful debt paying. D. L. McKinney said that $50,000,000 would 
just about cover the aggregate of the debt liquidated in that time. When 
e hard times struck South Dakota four years ago, people stopped going into 
debt, because they could find no one of whom to borrow. Then came an era 
of close economy, followed by a superhuman effort to get out of debt. For 
the last two years crops have been good. and for the last year have sold for a 
good price. ‘The creamery industry has brought into the State $3,000,000 a 
year, and live stock $25,000,000. 

Loan agents here are unable to pue one-half the amount they are willing 
toloan, even at a reduced rate of interest. Mark Russell, whose company 
has 1,500 loans in South Dakota, says that over 30 per cent aro pa up in 
full at maturity of the loans and most of the rest are making pay- 
ments. 

Figures from several counties show that where one mor has been re- 
corded five have been paid. Some of the liquidation has n enforced 
through foreclosure. but this is on city property which was mortgaged in the 
days of inflation. There have been very few fo: osures on farm lands. 

le is estimated that in 1897 the product from the South Dakota farms, in- 
the live-stock, and creamery industries, will aggregate $100,000,000. 

ibuted among 350,000 people, is enough to fre: z comfortable living 

e ness. 


ds 
is, 
and, in addition, to make a great inroad on their in 


BT. PAUL, MiNN., July 17. 


The mortgage and loan business on farm lands in Minnesota has fallen off 
more than 50 per cent during the last three years, princi y in thelast year 
andahalf. Of all the loans that were in existence in Minnesota on farming 
Jands three years ago the various concerns differ slightly on the pongo E 
that has been paid. The lowest estimate places it at 10 per cent and the high. 
estat 25 per cent, while the average seems to be 10 to 20 per cent. This is held 
by the mortgage and loan concerns to be a wonderful showing, when it is 
taken into consideration that a vast amount of . was loaned in Minne- 
sota during the boom times. It means that that much been paid back over 
and above what has been borrowed. There have been practically no fore- 


closures. 

That the State has felt the pinch of hard times was one of the great factors 
that kept the farmers from going further into debt. When the bottom fell 
out of the boom, the farmer was the first man to take to the woods. He im- 


mediately cut his ro and practiced the closest economy. The farmer 


incurred no new de 

Although diversified farming has gone a great way toward relie the 
Minnesota farmer of his debt, far the test factor has been the dairy 
interest. There are hundreds of creameries and half as many cheese facto- 
ries in Minnesota, and the majority of them have been established since 1892. 
The effect of the establishment of these creameries has been almost electrical. 
It has been the principal cause of the Maus paymanta of mor loans. At 
the end of the month the farmers get re from the creameries, 

A great many of them, in fact almost all the r creameries, are cooper- 
ative concerns, owned entirely by the farmers, who share the profits among 
themselves. In this manner they have always enough money to buy their 

eries, clothing, and such n commodities of life, while on the farm 

hey produce their own flour, vegetables, and meats. The result is that from 

the'sale of their wheat, oats, corn, pork, and beef they realize a net profit, 
and it is this money that has been used to pay off the mortgages. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., July 17. 
Although the crops in part of Arkansas were cut short by drought last 


year, the people by 1 are getting out of debt. The le look for- 
ward to an era of railroad building in the near future unparalleled in the 
history of the State, from which they confidently expect results. The 


State debt is not 1 , and will be considerably reduced by the acts of the 
special session of the legislature. Governor Jonesthinks very little of it will 
remain at the end of his administration. The loan companies are doing very 
little business in the State. Many of them have withdrawn recently. 


[] 
LINCOLN, NEBR., July 17. 


The report of the State banking board just issued contains much encour- 
agement for business men. It shows the condition of the State and private 
banks at the close of business on May 26, 1897, as compared with that at the 
close on December 31, 1896. At present there are 400 banks, as com with 
414 on December 31. During the interval 23 banks have closed, 3 have reor- 
ganized, and 9 new banks have opened. Under the head of liabilities there is 
a general falling off in the amounts, with a notable exception in the item of 
deposits, which shows an increase of $1,008,628.96. In resources there is an 
increase of $1.227,122.40. These latter two items, resources and deposits, are 
regarded as especially encouraging by business men. 


Here, then, is a complete refutation, clear, convincing, and 
sweeping, of the calamity howls that we have heard, and I point, 
mtlemen on the other side, to this record. I did not make it. 
publicans did not make it. It was published in a Democratic 
newspaper, published as the result of a candid and fair nonparti- 
san investigation; and I point to it to answer the interrogatory 
which comes to us so often, Where is the McKinley prosperity:" 
The splendid speech of the President, made at the banquet of the 
manufacturing bodies at Philadelphia on the 2d day of June last, 
was the battle cry that rallied the people of the United States to 
a renewal of confidence in the future of the country. It sounded 
forth like the call to arms. It thrilled the nation from the East 
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to the West and from the North to the South. Its influence is 
yet to-day inspiring hope, credit, and confidence. He said: 


Dr. PEPPER, GENTLEMEN OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB, DELEGATES TO 
THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION; LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: For the cor- 
diality of your reception I am indeed grateful, although, from my recent ex- 
periences in this great city, not wholly and altogether surprising and unex- 
pese. [Applause.] A recent visitto your city gave me an opportunity to 

eel the welcome heart touch of the people of Philadelphia and enjoy their 
splendid and boundless cm 

I must tell you that from first to last I have been deeply impressed with 
the scenes witnessed in Philadelphia to-day, witnessing the remarkable 
spectacle of the representatives of all the American Republics, with the 
products of their skill and their soil in one common warehouse for compari- 
to. — 5 e thanks to Dr. Pepper and the Philadelphia museums. 

reat applause. 

The first great convention of these republics was organized by the match- 
less diplomacy of that splendid American, James G. Blaine. [Cheers and 
tremendous applause. 

Seven 715 ago he brought the Governments of this continent together 
and taught the doctrine that the genuine reciprocity in trade required reci- 
procity of information. [Great 1 And it was the genius of the 
many gentlemen I see here around this board monghe that originated the 
Bureau of American Republics, located in the capital city, which has already 
done much good and which, I believe, will yet play an increasingly impor- 
— 5 pares va trade relations with the Governments supporting it. [Cheers 
and applause. 

My fellow-citizens, there is no use in making a product if you can not find 
somebody to take it. [Applause.] The er must find a taker. [Ap- 
plane) You will not employ labor to make a product unless you can find a 

uyer for that onem after you have made it. [Cheers and applause.] 

entlemen, I am fim to meet the representatives of the American Repub- 
t. 


[Great applause. ] 


lics here to-night. plause.] Iam glad to meet the re; entatives of all 
the Governments of the world here to-night. 8 

Ihave met the manufacturers of Philadelphia and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania before. 8 and laughter.] I met you in the days of your highest 
p rity. onged cheering.] I can notavoid meeting you if I want, 
and I would not if I could [great applause] in this, 
prolon, adversity. [Cheers and vp 

But let me tell you, my countrymen, that resuscitation will not be promoted 
byrecrimination. [Applause.] Thedistrust of the present will not berelieved 
by distrust of the future. [Applause.] A patriot makes a better citizen than 
a imist. (Great pon ALK: And we have gotto be patient. [Applause.] 

uch as we want to move out of the old house, we can not do it unt: enew 
one is finished. [Cheers and applause.] 

A tariff law made is of no practical use, except to indicate that in alittle 
while a whole tariff law will be done [applause], and it is making progress. It 
is reaching the end, and when the end comes we will have business confidence 
and industrialactivity. [Renewed cheers andapplause.] Let us keep stead 
heads and steady hearts. [Applause.] The country is not going backward, 
but forward. [Applause] American energy has not been destroyed by the 
storms ot the past. [Applause.] It will yet triumph through wise and benefi- 
cent legislation. [Great chee; N 

Philadelphians have in the past shown what busy industries and well.em- 
ployed labor can do to make a great city and a contented population. [Ap- 
SUR em BLA fe not mean to accept present conditions as permanent and 

A eers. 


your hour of somewhat 


They will meet embarrassments as they have bravely met 
them in the ee and in the end will restore the splendid industries and the 

ificent labor to its former condition and prosperity. [Great cheering.] 
And, gentlemen. Philadelphia is but a type of American pluck and purpose 
everywhere. [Great and prolonged cheering and applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, prosperity is camag We hear the sound of the 
chariot wheels as they rumble over the mighty paths of commerce, 
trade, manufacture, agricultural productions, railroad enterprise, 
and all the various engines of industrial production and industrial 
prosperity. Wesee that the poole have realized it. Even in the 
air the veryspirit of hope flashes over the eye of the business man. 
The spirit of enterprise is seizing upon the industrial elements of 
the country. 

The spirit of confidence is returning. We have had no business 
confidence in this country for many, many long months and years, 
Sadly we have waited, patiently we have tarried, earnestly we 
have hoped; but it came not, and the darkest hour, financially, 
commercially, PENER this country ever saw was on the elec- 
tion day of last year. The air was full of panic and conditions 
were ripe for disaster, and it has been a miracle of recuperation 
that we have witnessed. 

There have been more buildings projected in the cities and 
towns of the United States and finished or pushed toward comple- 
tion since the election of William McKinley last November—tive 
times more—than there were in the four years of Cleveland’s last 
Administration. Look about you. Lou see it coming: you see the 
dawning of a better day. The fringes of the vast curtain that 
hides the commercial and financial future are all luminous with 
the glories of the coming day. It has been an awful struggle. 
Democratic incompetency and Democratic bad politics plunged 
the country into the vortex, and Democratic persistency and Dem- 
ocratic bad politics sought to hold it there, and the Democratic 
pax na sought to discourage hope ever since the election of 

cKinley. 


If the business men of the country believe the speeches that 
they have heard upon the floor of Congress in its two branches 
during the past four months, they would hoard their money in the 
banks and never touch an enterprise. If they had as much confi- 
dence in the Democratic party as they appear to have in the Re- 
publican party, the absolute destruction of the business interests 
would be just as certain as is the death of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
But the people remember the despair out of which they have 
emerged. They remember the toils which they experienced during 
the past four years. They remember the fruits and the flowers 
that they enjoyed in the past under Republican administration, 
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and looking about them they see in the present a morning star of 
hope, shining in the horizon in the east. 

dA to them, McKinley prosperity, Republican prosperity. 
the prosperity of the industrial people of this country, is coming. 
It has been held back and held in check and distempered and dis- 
ordered by the slow movement of legislation, but it can be held 
in check no longer. Like a mighty giant it has broken the fetters 
of Democracy, it has shaken its limbs free from the environments 
of bad legislation. and now comes the proof and evidence that 
industrial prosperity will move to the front. 


The Tariff. 
REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN A. NORTHWAY, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. NORTHWAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Among the arguments against the pending tariff 
bill which have been offered on the other side of this Chamber is 
that threadbare assertion that a tariff for the encouragement and 
protection of manufactures is unconstitutional. That idea has. 

rhaps, been more vigorously urged on this occasion than usual 
8 the bill in question specifically declares the encourage- 
ment of the industries of the United States to be one of its pur- 
poses. While it is not my intention at this time to enter into an 
elaborate argument on constitutional questions, I do desire to 
call attention to the inconsistency of the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party, both in its relations regarding the constitutionality 
of a protective tariff and the equally grotesque and unfounded 
constitutional assertions of that other feature of the present Demo- 
eratic faith, the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

Regarding the assertion that the protective tariff is unconstitu- 
tional I desire at this time to make a single observation. The 
first act framed and passed by the first Congress which assembled 
after the framing and adoption of the Constitution was a tariff 
bill. The Congress which framed and passed it was made up 
largely of men who either helped frame the Constitution or were 
familiar with the views and designs of the framers of that instru- 
ment. It goes without saying, then, thatthe first tariff bill framed 
under this Constitution must have reflected the views of the 
framers of the Constitution. If this assumption is admitted, and 
I think it will be by vias reasonable mau, it is easy to prove be- 
yond question that the framers of the Constitution did not con- 
sider protection a violation of its provisions or intention, for the 
ee of that first tariff act declared distinctly that it was 

evied ‘‘for the support of the Government and the enconrage- 
ment and protection of manufactures.” 

This question of the real meaning of the Constitution and its 
interpretation is so closely allied to another feature of the present 
Democratic creed that I may be pardoned if I pivo some attention 
to it on this occasion. The subject to which I allude is the new 
doctrine of the Democracy that the Constitution requires coinage 
of silver concurrently with gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 without ref- 
erence to the real ratio of comparative values of the two metals in 
the commerce and estimation of the world. This subject is so 
exhaustively discussed by Mr. O. P. Austin, of this city, a writer 
of long experience and careful research, that I have taken the lib- 
erty of quoting a statement recently prepared by him in which he 
discusses this question as asserted in the national Democratic plat- 
form of 1896 and reasserted in the Ohio Democratic platform of 
1897. The statement is as follows: 


A DISCUSSION OF THE ASSERTIONS OF THE OHIO DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 
OF 1897. 


“Recognizing that the money question is paramount to all others at this 
time, we invite attention to the fact that the Constitution names silver and 
gold together as the money metals of the United States.” 

This statement is inaccurate and intentionally misleading. The only placo 
in which the Constitution “names silver and gold ether" is where it de- 
clares that no State make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in 
prone of debts." It does not say that silver and gold shall both be coined 

n an unlimited manner or that either one or both shall be coined at all, but 
specifically gives to Congress the power to determine what the coinage of the 
nited States shall be, both as to the metals used and their relations, by say- 
ing in explicit terms, in section 8: The Congress shall have power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof." It does not "name silver and gold 
together" as the platform says, but names gold and silver ether, point- 
ed i giving the preference to gold by saying in section 10: * No State shal! 
make anything but gold and silver coin a payment for debts." If anything 
is to be inferred as to the relation which it intended that the two metals 
should bear it is clearly that gold was to be the measure, since it is first 
named in the only place where the metals are mentioned, and if the framers 
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of the platform wanted to be frank, why did they not follow the wording of 
the Constitution in their statement and say gold and silver“ instead of re- 
versing it and saying “silver and gold?" 

The first coinage law passed by Congress under the Constitution made 
the silver dollar the money unit and admitted gold to free coinage at a ratio 

upon the silver-dollar unit.” 

The first coinage law clearly made gold a standard by first naming all the 
gold coins which, it said, should be of the value of a given number of units, 
and said that the unit should be “of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as 
the same is now current, and to contain 416 grainsof standardsilver." If the 
advocates of silver insist that this act interpreted the meaning of the Consti- 
tution and that this interpretation must be followed, LL do they now insist 
upon a standard silver dollar with only 412} ins of silver instead of the 
416 grains which the act specifically names? By their own propcsition they 
demand a violation of what they claim is a constitutional requirement. 

This act, which they claim is an 55 of the Constitut on on this 
question, provides "that every 15 pounds weight of pure silver shall be of 
equal value in all payments with 1 pound weight of pure gold." If this is an 
interpretation of the Constitution, why do these sticklers for its observance 
propose to violate it by saying that every 16 pounds weight of silver shall 
now be equal tol pound of gold? Would there not be equal authority for 
saying that every 17, or 18, or 20, or 90 pounds weight of silver shall be equal to 

ound weight of gold? By their own proposition to change the ratio the 
admit that neither the Constitution nor the first act passed under it are bind- 
ing as to the future relations of gold and silver as money. 

The fact that this act specifica 1 said “ that every 15 pounds weight of pure 
silver shall be of equal value with 1 pound weight of pure gold " shows that 

rold was intended to be the measure of value, for had it intended that silver 
should be the measure it would have said that 1 1 of gold should be 
equal in value to 15 pounds of silver. Alexander ton. who was one of 
the framers of the Constitution and whose report to Congress was the basis 
of this act, said of the alleged unit—the Spanish dollar—“ that jes of coin 
has never had any settled or standard value, * * while gold has a fixed 
price Pr vere with an eye to its fineness. This 1 stability of the 
value of gold coins is an argument of force for regarding the money unit as 
having been hitherto virtually attached to gold rather t. silver.” 

If these gentlemen insist that the first coinage act passed under the Con- 
stitution is an exact interpretation of the meaning of that instrument, why 
have they and their party always insisted that a protective tariff is a viola- 
tion of the Constitution when they know that the very first act passed under 
that Constitution declared that the tariff duties which it levied were “for 
ined support of Government and the encouragement and protection of manu- 

actures*" 

“We declare that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver without the knowl- 
edge and approval of the American people," etc. 

e act of 1873 did not demonetize silver. The act itself says in specific 
terms that “this act shall not be construed to affect any act done, right 
accrued, or 5 incurred under former acts, but every such right is 
hereby saved,” thus clearly stating that it did not demonetize any of the 
coins authorized prior to that date, while every one of the four hundred 
and fifty million standard silver dollars coined since the passage of that act 
is and has constantly been a full legal tender and none of them 1s or has been 
demonetized. 

The act of 1873 was not passed “ without the knowledge or approval of the 
American people,“ It was submitted to Congress in Apvil, 1870, printed 
thirteen times, discussed at intervals until January 1, 1873 (nearly three 
years), the debates and discussions filling 144 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, which was published daily during the session in which it was dis- 
cussed. The American people had ample opportunity to know all of its M 
visions, and that there was no popular disapproval of it is shown by the fact 
that 112 of the members of the House which passed it were reelected, many 
of them continuing to serve in Congress to the end of their lives, while sev- 
eral are still members of that body, notably WILLIAM M. STEWART, of 
Novada who voted for the bill, and who ina speech delivered on June 12, 1874, 
said: 

The e sin; and n is entitled to have his product and his 
labor measured by the same standard of value that measures your national 
debt. You require from the laboring man gold to pay the interest'on your 
national debt, which is right, which can not be avoided if you mean to save 
national honor; but then give him the same money with which to pay that 
debt. The question wil never be decided until you determine the single 
question whether the la man is entitled to have a go dollar if he 
earns it or whether you are going to cheat him with something else.” 

i A declare that the act of 1 * * * hasresulted in the appreciation 
0 bids 

t has not “resulted in the appreciation of gold." because gold has not ap- 

preciated. Any article "apprecintes" in value only when there is an in- 
creased demand forit, either because of the reduction in the quantity or an 
enlarged need for it in the current affairs of life. The figures of the best 
statisticians show that the gold coin of the world and the total money of the 
world have increased much more rapidly than the population since 1873; 
hence theabsurdity of the claim thatit has "appreciated " in value,since the 
amount for each individual in the world has greatly increased since the 
sage of the act in question. The gold money of the world has more t 
doubled since 1873. the silver money of the world has nearly or quite trebled 
in that time, and the paper money has also increased largely, while the popu- 
lation of the world has increased only 25 per cent in the same period. 

It is thus evident that the total amount of money for each individual in the 
world is much greater than in 1873, and that there can thus be no increased 
per capita demand for gold, and hence no “appreciation ` in its value, while 
the fact that u large proportion of the business of the world is now performed 
with checks, drafts, and other forms of credit without the direct use of 
inoney further reduces the demand upon gold. 

The mines of the world produce more gold to-day than they produced of 
gold and silver together in 1873; the silver production of to-day is D: 
three times what it was in 1873, and the amount of silver now annu uly coin 
is more than was produced from the mines of the world in 1873. Tije number 
ot silver dollars coined in the United States in the fiscal De just anded was 
two and a half times as many as in the entire history of the mints prior to 
1873, and the total number of full legal-tender dollars coined in »ur mints 
since 1873 is fifty-six times as many as were coined in the entire history of the 
Mint prior to the act of 1873. 

* We declare that the act of 1873 * * * resulted in an appreciation of 
gold and a corresponding fall in prices.“ 

Since it is shown from official statistics that there has been no :.pprecia- 
tion of gold, but, on the contrary, a vast increase in its production 4nd coin- 
age and an increase in the other classes of money of the world, the cause of 
the fall in prices of commodities can not be successf xs charged to an appre- 
ciation of gold, but must be looked for elsewhero. is fall in pricus is due 
to the enormous increase in production and to the reduced cost of producing 
and transporting the products of the farm, factory, forest, and mine. Sena- 
tor Peffer, in his report to the Senate in 1894 on the cause of the fall in agri- 
cultural prices, said: 

“In Kansas it appears from the report of the secre of the State beard 
of agriculture that it costs 50 cents to raise a bushel of wheat. * In 
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Pennsylvania the average cost of producing a bushel of wheat is about 65 
cents. * + Wheat in India costs but about 18 cents a bushel on the farm, 
12 cents more puts it aboard ship, and 25 cents additional lands it on the 
wharves in Liverpool This 50 cent wheat from India competes (in our best 

England) with wheat on American farms at an average cost of 60 
cents per bushel. * * * Wages of India farm hands run from 6 to 10 cents 
of our money per day." 

The same report shows that the cost of producing wheat on the great farms 
of California and the Dakotas is less than the average cost in the Central 
Mississippi Valley, while similar conditions prevail in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, which, through tbeextremely low ocean freights, are also competitors 
with us in all the markets of the world. The reduced cost of agri 

roducts, due to the combination of low freights and the use of machinery, 
finds a parallel in the reduced costof manufact in all lines through sim- 
flar causes, and also in a reduction in the cost of and the uction 
of the precious metals, which thus supply the money of the world ata greatly 
reduced cost of that prime measure ue, labor. 

We declare that act of 1873 * è è bas resulted in è aheavy 

in the burdens of taxation.” 


crease 
improvements, and an y which OM specifically declare.against a con- 
quickly find itself sapudiated by the people. 
eclare that the actof 1578 * * hus resulted in * * aheavy 
increase in the burden of all debts, public and private.” 

The census figures show that the increase in debts since 1873 has been, in a 
very large share of the cases, for the purchase of homes or the improvement 
of farms, and that the sections in which this increase in mortgage indebteđ- 
117... metet enr 
crease wi ané genuine ity. 

resulted ian The enrich: 


The money- f class only * rich" by the interest which they 
t for their money loaned, and er? ly knows that the rates of interest 
| oed greatly fallen since 1873 and that their ity for enri must 


consequently have been correspondingly 
terest which were pe in many sections of the country 


tic party at the sin x 
alyzed — D apa United States and transformed 


success 
tion which followed 
workmen ers, this bri 


its communities of 


rin 
ciples and ask a restoration to power on a curre roposition which has 
been discarded by the most 8 nations Of tho world and is being 
jected by others as rapidly as possible. p 

“Weare — opposed to monometallism, which has locked fast the 
prosperity of an industrial e in the paralysis of hard times." 


concurren of both metals at a ratio so wide 
different from the commercial ratio of the two metals has lost all of its gol 
i true monometallism, while other 
gold coining silver on t account 
te both metals in large quantities, Fn ger go us more nearly to 
and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ercial ratio of the two metals 
people of the 


ver at a ratio widely different from 
coun- 


n only silver — 
es maintaining standard 

term gold monometallism, is one of vastly greater 
* of the countries maintaining 


ople of the gold-standard countries than among those of an 
Ines Mr the silver standard. Mexico, which is probably the most pros- 
perous of the sil 


e uncovered and depreciated paper; $3.33; the Central American 
States, $3.66, while Germany bas $11.80 per capita: Great Britain, §20.78 
capita; United States, £22.57 per capita; Ni $24.25 capita, and 
France, $35.77 per capita. “ — indeed “ ed fast the 
Eh 3333 ial h — roposed ros this platt 3 

t has e process orm, viz. the 
unlimited of both etait ata peal ey we differing from the relative 


commercial value of the two metals. 
“Gold monome isa British policy, and has brought other nations 


It is also a German policy, a French policy, a Be policy, an Austro- 
Idem ponar, s MM T a Dani Poo M Sealy 
lean icy. „a Ja 3 
the rex y enlightened E ve Sees A world over; and if % 


United States were to abandon her present 
en use of silver without the coopera’ 
abandon the company of the most intelligent, ea and p erous 
nations of the world and join the ranks of the est and least intelligent 
ERs AM OF wie Jat 08 MOOD BUR ON INDORE ON yas 


possi bie, 
* [t is not only un-American but anti-American, and it can be fastened on 
the United States only by the stifling of that spirit and love of liberty which 
ponams our political independence in 1776 and won it in the war of the 
evolution. 


degradation, 
condition of 


king of 
e least intelligent and de eg the face of the 


earth. 

* We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 

8 — ratio of 16 to 1 without waiting for the aid or consent of any 
rege 

5 rý Dolley which all the intelligent nations of the world have abandoned 

since the enormous production of silver has brought it toa ratio of 84 to 1 


ng to degrade wor 
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with gold and the divergence still increasing. The product silver 
er ros the — nce e = e as muchas thes eee 
rom mines o world in three hun ears preceding tha 
3350000000 aan E ext sagd Ge 
* We deman stan ver dollar a full 1 
equally with gold for all debts, public and private.” see 
It is now “a full legal tender for all debts, publicand private,” except where 
such men as WILLIAM M. STEWART, JOHN P. Jones, Arthur Sewall, John 
P. Altgeld, John R. McLean, and other silver leaders deprive it of its full 
legaltender value by making their contracts and loans and rents and inter- 
est payable by the poor in gold only. Every one of the 450,000,000 standard 
silver dollars which we now have is a full legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, and the party which asserts even by implication that this is not 
mer nct intends either to discredit those dollars or to deceive the people, or 


Wo favor such legislation as will prevent for the future the dem - 
tion of any kind of legal-tender money by private contract.” nice 
Pes 33 plan; pa the fact Dak - due of the party proposing it 

se to follow that pian in their vate affairs cast 5 
their good faith in this im ic assertion." . 
Wo are opposed to the policy and practice of derin 
of the obligations of the United in res 


ca- 
for 


coins of that qur class upon the holders of those o 
w 


etc. 
So are we all of us. and but for the misfortune that the Go 
United States was placed under the control of the —— ime 


position 
of peace," as this has uently happened with Democratic 
t, beginning with Jefferson and ending under Buch- 


as money by national banks as in d. tion of the Constitution, and demand 

that all paper which is made a Sonal tender for public and private debts or 
vable for duties to the United States shall be issued by the 

Government of the United States and shall be redeemable in cain.” 

‘This means that all the ig ee Lom the country shall be issued by the 
Government, and this must be either actual “fiat money " or must be sus- 
tained by keeping in the Treasury an enormous me 
larger than the one which now exists, and which 
tion to the Democracy and their flat associates of 


ten 
“In support of these principles we invite the'cooperation of all men who 
and hate corru and y" 
of 8 intended only to mislead * in- 
thinking wi tast 
VF 
love "an avor of ** on id 
declare all trusts and — hostile and — SD to 


= We here mono; 
88 terests * and demand a vigorous enforcement of all 
an laws, 


declarations from a 
enforce the existing 
interests of the greatest trust of the land, exce 
FCC , the silver trust. 

“ We demand the immediate recognition of the belligerent rights of the 
Republic of Cuba," etc. 
Bi ich it is cs ea age ee ny d of little Aig pre ie say MEM 

bans and wo ro! y destro e a 

thə „ y iN 


through omacy, the resul hich 
the people of that island are now struggling. pl s SEC 


ng the single one which it 


The Tariff. 
SPEROH 
HON. 8. T. BAIRD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagree 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. BAIRD said : 
Mr. SPEAKER: Before entering upon a discussion of the pending 
measure, which has been called by its author A bill to provide 
revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries of 
the United States," I desire to call attention to the indecent haste 
which has characterized the action of the majority in forcing the 
passage of this bill through this branch of the National Legislature. 

Although it is the most importont bill which this Congress will 
be called upon to consider, it passed this House in the first instance 


votes of the 
vernment 
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without allowing a proper time for deliberation and consideration 
by the members. 

The Ways and Means Committee considered this bill only four 
days, and reported it back to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. The Democratic minority were not even accorded 
the opportunity of considering this measure or even preparing a 
substitute, or presenting amendments to its most obnoxious fea- 
tures. After it had been reported to the House, a gag rule was 
adopted by the majority, and discussion of the bill was limited to 
nine days; and it is a fact that this bill was by the House 
of Representatives before one-tenth of the bill had been read by 

azraphs, and no amendment was allowed to be offered except- 

g those pre and indorsed by the Republican members of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

I contend that such haste and inconsiderate action on the part 
of the majority is extremely unjust to those members who would 
like to carefully study this measure in order that they can vote 
intelligently. 

We are prepared to meet the champions of the Republican 
party in the arena of debate u this and other measures and ask 
no favors of them, but we did desire and expected fair play. 

We realize the fact that in order to raise the enormous corrup- 
tion fund used by the Republican y in the last campai 
promises were made to the robber barons” of the East that if 
they furnished the necessary campaign funds the legislative func- 
tions of the country would be turned over to them in order that 
a protective tariff might be levied, out of which they could reim- 

themselves. 

We knew that Shylock would demand his pound of flesh, but 
we thought the matter would be conducted decently and in order. 
But the mortgage is being foreclosed in such hot haste as to bring 
the blush of e to the cheek of every true patriot who values 
country's honor and the welfare and happiness of his fellow- 

tizens. 

When those gentlemen on the other side of the aisle who have 
Bhamelessly or ignorantly abandoned their rights as members of 
a deliberative body,contemplate their cowardly surrender of their 

igh privileges, their consciences will lash them in after years. 
e of the Democratic faith denounce the methods which you 
have Mop in order to force this bill through under whip and 
ur, and those methods are deserving of the condemnation and 
Nee of every lover of constitutional liberty and freedom 
of legislative action. 

It was charged by the minority at that time that this bill was 
2 prepared and that there were many inequalities and crudi- 
ties which should be corrected before it was crystallized into law. 
We only ask for an opportunity in this House to point out these 
defects and to call attention of the country to them, but we are 
denied that poor privilege. 

Althongh this House has surrendered its high privileges as a 
deliberative body, it is a happy thing for the tuity of our 
institutions that at least one branch of the National islature is 
still a deliberative body in its fullest sense, and the charges made 
by the minority as to the defects of this bill have been clearly 
demonstrated to be correct from the fact that the Senate, after 
careful and deliberate examination, have added no less than 874 
amendments to this measure. 

But the action of the Senate in thus carefully deliberating and 
considering this measure has had no weight or influence upon the 
minds of the majority of this House. 

We have asked for only two days in which to discuss the many 
important amendments and changes which the Senate has made 
in this bill, and even that short time has been denied us by the 
majority, and a vote is to be forced upon this important proposi- 
tion after only a few hours’ debate. 

We have had no desire or intention to adopt any filibustering 

tactics or to unnecessarily obstruct the final passage of this bill. 
"We only desire reasonable time to discuss its important features 
and to point out its 3 and inequities. 
This Congress was called in special session by President McKin- 
ley for the avowed purpose of passing a protective-tariff bill. The 
promises which were made by the Republican candidate and cam- 
paign orators of last fall to restore prosperity to the country were 
to be fulfilled by the passage of a law which would increase the 
burden of taxation without increasing the volume of our currency. 
It is a fact which no one will deny that there has been great dis- 
tress thronghont the agricultural regions of our country as well 
as in the industrial centers. Torestore prosperity to the country, 
to give labor an opportunity to earn an honest wage, to set the 
wheels of industry in motion, isa consummation devoutly to be 
wished for; but we of the Democratic faith do not believe that 
this can be accomplished by imposing greater burdens of taxation 
upon the people. 

The advance agent of prosperity, as you have fondly called 
yous chosen leader, has now been piloting the ship of state since 

e 4th of March, and it seems to the 5 mortal that your 
advance agent is a long way ahead of the show. 


It was promised that upon the election of the Republican can. 


didate the glorious sunshine of prosperity would immediately 
burst upon our vision, but after election it failed to materialize, 
and the gloom in which our country had been enveloped grew 
darker and denser. 

Seeing that this bird of beautiful plumage” did not return 
upon schedule time, it was then loudly and confidently asserted 
that prosperity would surely be with us as soon as the Republican 
President had been inaugurated and the Republican party in full 
control of the Government. But the 4th of March has come and 
gone, and many moons have waxed and waned, and still prosperity 
is not with us, and the industrial stagnation and depression in 
agricultural sections are still pronounced as ever. Distress and 
discontent are everywhere, and even while the sweet-toned voices 
of Republican orators are singing their siren songs 300,000 miners 
are ont of work and are striking for living wages. 

The last campaign was not fought upon the tariff issue. The 
great and paramount question discussed before the people was 
that of finance, and the Democratic party pledged itself to re- 
store prosperity by returning to the constitutional money of the 


of encouraging 
tates, although the 
excuse for calling this Congress in extra session was the deficit in 
the finances of the Government. 

The bill is p upon strictly protective lines, and the reve- 
nue feature, which should be the main object of all tariff legisla- 
tion, is made subsidiary to the protection of certain special and 
favored industries. 

It is charged by the chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in the majority report that the total deficiency for the four 

ears ending June 30, 1897, wil amount to over $203,000,000. 

his deficiency is charged to the inadequate provisions of the 
Wilson bill as a revenue-producing measure, yet the two principal 
items of this deficiency are erroneous. It isa fact that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment exceeded the revenues by $69,803,260, but it is certainly not 
candid on the part of the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to charge this deficiency against the operation of the Wil- 
son bill, for during this entire year the McKinley bill was upon 
the statute books, and this enormous deficiency occurred before 
the existing law had ever been put upon the statute books. 

The chairman, [Mr. Ber e estimated that the deficiency 
for the fiscal year aang une 30, 1897, would be $65,000,000, yet 
the statistics show that the real deficiency for this time amounted 
to only $18,623,107. 

And to see that the Government was in no immediate danger of 
bankru .one has only to examine the report of the Secretary 
of the zy, Woh shows that there is an available cash bal- 
ance on hand above the one hundred million-dollar gold reserve 
of more than $130,000,000, 

From these facts wed intelligent man will see that the avowed 
purpose of the Republican party was not a true one, and the real 
motive which has actuated the majority in the passage of this bill 
has been to protect certain favored industries by giving them the 
right to prey upon the people under the system of taxation which 
was inaugurated by the Republican party and sought to be re- 
vived by the provisions of the pending bill. 

Even admitting that there is a large deficit, has it ever dawned 
upon the minds of the majority that there are two different ways 
of meeting and curing this evil? 

One is by increasing revenue; the other, and the better way, is 
to decrease expenses. 

You can not increase the revenues of the Government except 
by imposing additional burdens of taxation upon the people; but 
you can reduce expenditures without crippling the public service, 
and you should make an honest and faithful effort to do so. 

But if any of us had indulged in the vain hope that this Con- 
gress would make any efforts tocurtail expenses, that expectation 
was most assuredly demolished by the action of this House when, 
after less than three hours’ discussion, the following bills were 
passed eo ever having been referred to or acted upon by any 
committee: 


Contingent expenses Indian Department.. $7, 670, 220. 89 
Deficiency HN 235 eI tee - 8, 166,214.74 
Agricultural blz so cece SAC eee EAE 8, 182, 902. 00 
Sundry CH pills Dl eec ee eS 53, 147, 551. 58 

lr T aoe EE 72, 166, 889. 21 


This reckless and criminal expenditure of the people’s money 
has demonstrated beyond a doubt that this Congress will not 
attempt to reduce the expenditures of the Government go that the 
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present revenue could be ample to meet all legitimate demands 
upon it. 

The Republican party has looked upon the prostrate condition 
of the country, and has promised to restore prosperity if intrusted 
with power, and this bill is presented as a panacea for the ills which 
now afflict the body politic. 

The McKinley law, which has been denounced by the Demo- 
cratic party as a culminating atrocity of class legislation, has 
pan overshadowed in its injustice and inequalities by the present 

The average rate of taxation under the McKinley law was 49.58 
per cent, whereas the rate of taxation under the pro osed bill is 
57.08 per cent, and this enormous increase in the burden of taxa- 
tion is done under the plea of restoring prosperity to the impoy- 
erished people and stricken industries of our country. 

The national taxes under the McKinley law amounted to 
$198,000.000, and the able and astute chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee estimates that the national taxes under this bill 
will amount to over $273,000,000. This enormous sum of money 
must be taken from the kets of the consumers of this country, 
and it is impossible for the great agricultural classes of the South 
and the West to reap any benefit from the imposition of this taxa- 
tion. 

It is a fact which the protectionists can not ot that the impo- 
sition of the tariff duty increases the price of the article upon 
which the duty is levied by the amount of the rate imposed, and 
as every article which the farmers of the South and West use in 
planting, gathering, and harvesting their crapa is placed upon 
the dutiable list and the cost thereof increased to him, there is 
nothing in this bill which can by any possibility increase the price 
of the commodities which he has to sell. 

The farmer of the South has to pay a tax upon every implement 
used in the cultivation of his crop; he pays a tax upon the ma- 
chinery used in preparing his crop for market, and the cotton 
planter pays a tax upon the bagging and the ties with which his 
cotton is wrapped. The same is true of the great wheat-produc- 
ing class of the West, and while these burdens of taxation are 
placed upon the cotton planter and wheat grower, he can not 

ticipate in any of the benefits or advantages which are the 
incidents of a protective tariff. 

How are you going to make the great wheat grower prosperous 
by adding to the price of everything he consumes and can not 
Sonne UT the taxing power add anything to the price of his 

roduc 
x What benefit will the cotton planter derive from this bill which 
increases the tax upon almost every article used in the production 
of cotton and you can not possibly add one cent to the priceof his 
product? 

What industries are you seeking to encourage by the operation 
of this bill? 

Certainly not the interests of the agriculturists, who compose 
e apart and the muscle and a large part of the brain of the 

epublic. : 

o. You intend to encourage and protect the interests of the 
Eastern manufacturers and the iron trusts of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio at the expense of the great agricultural interests of the coun- 
try, and the gigantic sugar trust has more influence in shaping 
legislation than the people have. 

You can not restore prosperity by increased taxation. Youcan 
enrich a few at the expense of many, but you must do so by a sys- 
tem of legalized robbery which enables a favored few to prey 
upon the masses, who have been rendered powerless by the opera- 
tion of your outrageous system of a robber tariff. 

The people have demanded bread, and you will give them a 
stone; and for meat D will give them a serpent. 

Do not pass this bill under the pu that you are doing so in 
the interest of the great body of the American people. 

Be candid and honest and say to the world that your party has 
contracted a debt with the trusts and corporations and combines 
of the country and that you are going to discharge these obliga- 
tions at the expense of the people. 

In return for the substantial aid which you received from these 
sources in the last campaign you are to give them further and 
greater opportunity to plunder and pillage the people. You haye 
not the manhood and courage to proclaim this truth to the people, 
but they will know it, and at the first opportunity which presents 
itself they will revenge themselves upon you for the base betrayal 
of their interests. 

The Republican party has made the most solemn promises of 
restoring prosperity to the country, and the enactment of this 
iniquitous measure is the fulfillment of that promise. 

The idea that by a perversion of the legitimate power of Con- 
gress to levy taxes the people can be maderich seems to have taken 
possession of the Republican party. and itis endeavoring to restore 
prosperity by adding to the burden of taxation. 

The great question of financial reform, which was the issue upon 
which the last campaign was fought, has been completely ignored. 


If youare honest and earnest in your desire to restore pose 


to our people, why not oe our mints to the free coinage of bo 
our precious metals? hy do you not endeavor to give the peo- 
ple an opportunity to obtain sufficient money to pay tho taxes with 
which they are already burdened, rather than to add to that bur- 
den and deny them any increase in the volume of the money of 
our country? 

You will not do this; we do not expect you to doit. You are 
content to leave the great financial interests of your country in 
the hands of the bankers, and you are making indecent haste to 
deliver the taxing power into the hands of the favored few. 

The people of this country will realize the fact that this measure 
is not designed to promote the welfare of the great majority of the 
masses. It is class legislation run mad. The iron industry ig 
protected, the lumber industry is protected, the sugar trust is 
taken care of, and the great manufacturers who have contributed 
so liberally to the Republican campaign fund receive abundant 
protection atthe hands of the majority of this House. But the 
great agricultural interests of our country, the wheat of the West 
and the cotton of the South, will receive no benefit from the pas- 
sage of this bill, 

'They are not only left without any 8 for their benefit, 
but the increase of taxation, direct and indirect, which is contem- 
pu by thismeasure, will add to the burdens which they already 

r. 


No measure looking to the betterment of our financial system 
has or will be considered by the Republicans in this Chamber. 

The party having as its chief adherents the banking influence 
and the great money corporations of this country and England 
will attempt in no measure to change the existing currency laws 
without the consent of this oligarchy. 

The gold standard must be preserved if the support of these in- 
stitutions is to be retained; and when the Republican party loses 
these elements of strength, it is bound to go down in defeat before 
an outraged and indignant people. 

It is not at all surprising with one who is familiar with the pur- 
pose and the history of the Republican party that its most stren- 
uous efforts should be put forth to secure the passage of this bill. 
A party which had its birth in sectionalism and which grew to 
strength by keeping alive sectional animosities, and a party which 
has always championed the ial and favored few, is only con- 
sistent when it advocates a bill of this character. ' 

That class of statesmen who subordinate principle to expedien 
may excuse a vote of a Democratfor this bill, upon the false groun 
that in the general division of the spoils it is nothing more than 
right that everyone should scramble for his share. 

ith this school of political economy I havenosympathy what- 
ever. But it is a matter which addresses itself to the judgment 
and conscience of each individual. 

As forthose Democrats who have voted for this bill upon the 
ground of expediency, I leave them to settle it with their con- 
sciences and their constituents, but I most solemnly and earnestly 
protest against any Democrat justifying a vote for this bill upon 
the specious reasoning that it embodies in a single line the real 
principles and policies of the Democratic party upon the question 
of Federal taxation. 

The fundamental difference between the two great ies upon 
the question of taxation is not so much in the methods of levying 
AE e itisin the objects for which legitimate taxation may 

e levied. 

The Democratie party has ever he!d that taxation was a high 
and sacred power. and should be used only in the interest of the 
general public. From the foundation of the Government even 
until the present time we had battled for a system of taxes which 
shall fall equally upon all the people of this country. 

We have held, and we now hold, that taxes should be limited to 
the needs of the General Government, economically and honestly 
administered, and when taxation was levied for any other pur- 
pose, it was unjust and unconstitutional. 

Our opponents, on the other hand, have contended that the 
strong hand of the Government, through a false system of taxa- 
tion, should lend its aid to the protected industries of the North 
and East, and, under the plea of protecting infant industries, the 
great mass of the people have ever been compelled to pay tribute, 
under tho guise of taxation, to the favored few. 

In support of the claim which I make that protection is un-Dem- 
ocratic and has never received the indorsement of the public, I 
will insert extracts from the various platforms from the founda- 
tion of the party until the present time. 

From the foundation of the Democratic party it has been o 
posed to all restrictions upon commerce. It has strenuously 
opposed the idea of protection, and in no Democratic platform can 
anyone find justification or excuse for a vote for the pending bill. 

the early political history of our country Thomas Jefferson, 
who was the founder of the Democratic party and the greatest 
exponent of its principles, declared himself in a letter to Eibridge 
Gerry as being in favor of free commerce with all nations. At that 
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time he was Vice-President of the United States; and in 1800. when 
the first political convention was held for the purpose of making a 
Presidential nomination, Jefferson was nominated upon a platform 
which declared in specific terms for free commerce with all 
nations. 

This convention was held in Philadelphia. and was composed of 
those members of Congress who adopted and indorsed the views 
of Mr. Jefferson. 

At that time Mr. Jefferson and his followers were known as 
Republicans and their opponents were the Federalists, who were 
led by that great statesman, Alexander Hamilton. Upon this and 
other measures Mr. Jefferson was elected to the Presidency, and 
from that day until this no Democratic platform has contained 
an indorsement of protective principles. 

In 1840 the Democratic platform declared that— 

Justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster one 


branch of industry to the detriment of another, or to cherish the interest of 
one portion to the irjury of another portion of our common country. 


we plank was reaffirmed in the platform of 1844 and also in 


In 1852 and 1856 the same plank was inserted, and the Demo- 
cratic idea of raising revenue was exemplified by the addition of 
the following statement of principles, that— 

No more revenue ought to be raised than is required to pay the necessary 
expenses of the Government and the gradual but certain extinction of the 
public debt. 

In 1876 the Democratic platform contained the following lan- 
guage in reference to taxation: 

Reform is necessary in the sense and modes of Federal taxation, to the end 
that capital may be set free from distrust and labor lightly burdened. 

We denounce the present tariff levied upon nearly 4,000 articles as a master- 
piece of injustice, inequality, and false pretenses. 

It prohibits imports that might purchase the products of American labor. 
It costs the people five times more than it produces to the Treasury, ob- 
structs the processes of production, and wastes the fruits of labor. 

In 1880 the party declared unequivocally for a ‘‘tariff for reve- 
nue only." 


In 1884 the party declared “that unnecessary taxation was un- 
just taxation," and denounced the Republican party for not havin 
relieved the people from the crushing war taxes which were charged 
with having paralyzed business, crippled industry, and deprived 
labor of employment and just rewards. 

It further declared that all taxation must be limited to the 
requirements of an economical government,” and the party pledged 
itself to a reduction of tariff taxation upon these lines, 

In 1838 the platform denounced the unjust and unequal taxlaws 
which had outlasted the necessities of the war. Repeating that 
“unnecessary taxation was unjust taxation,” and further de- 
clared **that it is repugnant to the creed of Democracy that by 
such taxation the cost of the necessaries of life should be unjustifi- 
ably increased to all our people.” 

It pointed out the demoralizing effects of a large surplus accu- 
mulated in the Treasury from taxes wrung from the people, and 
said that the Democratic policy is to enforce frugality in public 
expense and abolish unnecessary taxation.” 

he Democratic platform of 1832 contained the following em- 
phatic language upon this important subject: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud. a robbery of the great ma- 
jority of the American le for the benefit of the few. 

We declare it to bea Fondamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties except for revenus only, and we demand that the collection of 
such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

The McKinley law wasdenounced as the “culminating atrocity 
of class legislation.” 

In 1896 the Democratic platform declared: 

We hold that tariff duties shall be levied for the pu of revenue, such 
duties to be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and 
not discriminate between class or section, and that taxation should be lim- 
2 the needs of the Government honestly and economically admin- 

In the face of these utterances it is passing strange that any 
Democrat can justify his vote for this highly protective measure 
upon the assumption that the protection theory is now or ever 
has been a policy of the Democratic party. 

The Democratic party stands committed against special legisla- 
tion in favor of any class. 

We believe in the ean of all before the law, and he who ad- 
vocates the passage of this bill, saturated and reeking as it is with 
inequalities and unjust burdens, abandons for the time being his 
fealty to the Democratic party and gives his vote and influence to 
the enemies of the people. 

It is true that in the past those who stood high in Democratic 
counsels have advocated the theory of protection and have com- 
bated the efforts of the Democratic party to reduce the burden 
of taxation and to equalize the levying of tariff duties. 

Notably among these men who claimed allegiance to the Demo- 
cratic party was Samuel J. Randall, upon whose memory as an 
upright and honest statesman I would be last to cast a slur. He 


had been frequently trusted and honored by his party, but when 
the time came when the Democratic party must desert the prin- 
ciples of equal taxation and opposition to class legislation, or to 
depose its trusted leader, Mr. Randall suffered his first defeat at 
the hands of the party whose principles upon this subject he did 
not indorse. 

Mr. Carlisle, who at that time was a champion of Democratic 
principles, defeated Mr. Randall for the Speakership of the Forty- 
eighth Con , andthe old leader was relegated to the ranks be- 
cause he failed and refused to carry out the doctrines and policy 
of his party; and it is ever a dangerous thing for the reputation 
and the political future of any man, no matter how good or how 
great he may be, to put himself in opposition to the expressed will 
of the party to which he owes aliegiance. " 

This is forcibly illustrated by the career of Mr. Carlisle himself, 
who for so many years was an able and faithful leader of his 
party; but when in 1896 he deserted the great body of the political 
organization to which he belonged and failed to give adherence to 
the principles of the party as enunciated by the Chicago conven- 
tion, he was repudiated by all true Democrats in the country, and 
to-day there is none so poor as to do him reverence. 

Let those who imitate these great men in their opposition to 
their party's well-defined principles take warning by the igno- 
minious fate which overtook them in the end. 

Although the question of Federal taxation is one of vast im- 
portance to the people of our country and the best efforts of our 
wisest statesmen should be used in the just and correct solution 
of this problem, the Democratic party does not consider that this 
is the only issue between it and the Republican party. 

When the Chicago convention unfurled the banner of the regen- 
erated and rejuvenated Democracy, it proclaimed to the world in 
no uncertain tones that it was dedicated to the grand purpose of 
restoring to the people of the United States the money of the Con- 
stitution. 

It declared for the free coinage of both metals upon terms of 
justice and equality. It denounced the present single gold stand- 
ard which has impoverished our peopie, crippled our commerce, 
and paralyzed our industries; and upon this issue the memorable 
battle of 1895 was fought. 

As our champion we had one of the grandest and most eloquent 
statesmen this country has ever produced, and he engaged in what 
seemed to be a forlorn hope against the money power of the country. 

How gallantly that battle was fought and with what anxiety 
the plutocracy contemplated the result is a matter of history, and 
although we went down in defeat, we went down with our colors 
(lying and the honor and integrity of our party organization 
maintained. 

Luis battle was but a preliminary skirmish in that great warfare 
for the emancipation of the masses from industrial and financial 
slavery. Upon the issue we presented to our opponents in the last 
campaign we shall ultimately triumph, for soldiers engaged in 
battle for truth and justice can never be dismayed by one defeat, 

For oaos one once bogun, 
uea 1 Sire to so; 
Ts baflled ort, is rind won. S 


The Tariff—The Price of Wheat. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide reve- 
nue for the Government and to encourage the industries of the United States, 
and the question being upon agreeing to the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have had a great deal of talk in the House in 
regard to the interests of the farming community, and have been 
told over and over again that the fall in the price of wheat which 
prevailed for a number of years, since the Democratic went 
into power, was caused by the demonetization of silver. enow 
have the remarkable fact that since the nomination of Mr. Bryan 
on a free-silver platform wheat has advanced, in round numbers, 
a little over 20 cents a bushel. During the same time silver has 
decreased to the lowest point ever known in the history of this 
country. 

I shall place in the RECORD, in this connection, a statement 
showing how the McKinley law and the Wilson law have affected 
farmers as exhibited by the exports and imports of farm products, 
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and in that connection I will show that the more rapid the in- 
crease of silver dollars the more rapid the decline of wheat. 


Way Waeat FELL—A Few FACTS FOR FARMERS—INDIA WHEAT AT 
13 — 2 A BUSHEL Dip Ir—THERE IS A REMEDY—HREAD THIS AND 
FixD IT. 


What is the cause of the low price of wheat? 

Hia the use or disuse of silver had anything to do with it? 

us see. 

In 1871 we bad . ed in silver currency in the United States Wheat 
was then worth $1.25 per bushel. 

In 1895 we had 85. 000, 000 in silver currency in the United States. Wheat 
was then worth 50 cents a bushel. 

These are official figures. The books of the Treasury Department show 
that we have twelve times as much silver currency now as we had in 187 
'The figures of the Department of Agricuiture show that the price of wheat 
Muf y eg only two-fif of what it was in 1871. 

If the quantity of silver circulation has any relation to the price of wheat, 
it would seem to havea effect rather than a one, for wheat has 
steadily fallen, while the silver money in the country has steadily increased. 

Do you believe this? 

It not. just run your eye over the following table. It is made up of official 

from the ry Department as to the quantity of silver money in 
the country and the official figures from the Department of Agriculture as 
to the price of whent. 

Do you see how the silver money has increased and how the price of wheat 
has decreased? 


Run your eye down the silver column and see how it steadily increased. 
Then run your eye down the column of wheat prices and see how it steadily 
decreased just as evenly and steadily as the silver column increased: 


Average 
rency 
Te the United peor 
States. wheat. 
$52,000, 000 41.258 || 1884 ............ . 000, 000 $0. 645 
55, 000, 000 1.241 || 1885... 297,000, 000 771 
58, 000, 000 1.151 || 1888 329, 000, 000 .U87 
61, 000, 000 .945 1887 . | 389, 000, 000 .681 
63,000, 000 1.008 || 1888 402, 000, 000 .926 
12,000, 000 1.097 || 1889 -| 437, 000, 000 698, 
90, 000, 000 1.084 || 1890 485, 000, 000 . 838 
105, 000, 000 .T11 || 1891 542, 000, 000 .839 
132, 000, 000 1.108 || 1892 592, 000, 000 „624 
163, 000, 000 .951 || 1893 623, 000, 000 . 538 
189, 000, 000 1.192 | 1894 624, 000, 000 .491 
218, 000, 000 .882 || 1895 625, 000, 000 ,509 
244, 000, 000 .911 | 


P pie er isn't it? 
Bom t us apply the usual argument of the politicians and silver advo- 
ea 


If an increase of 1,100 per cent in our silver money in twenty-five years“ 
time has been 8 by a fall of 60 per cent in the price of wheat, at the 
same rate of increase in the silver supply and decrease of the value of wheat 
the price of wheat will go to 1 centa bushel in twenty more years of addi- 
tions to our silver currency. 

It is just as logical to argue it that way as it is to try by any other means 
to show that the fall in the price of wheat is due to any silver legislation in 
pegava to silver as a currency. What, then, is the cause of the fall in the 
price of wheat? 

Simple enough, if 7 stop and think it out. 

The price of wheat is dependent on the demand for it If the markets of 

urope are 7 with wheat produced at one-third what it costs to raise 
it here, is it to be expected that you will get a living price for your wheat 
ere? 


Certainly not. 
Senator Peffer, of she Fopaliet leader, in his report on the cause 
of the fall in agricultural prices e to the Senate in 1894, 2 


said: 

“Our home prices for wheat are y controlled by the foreign wheat 
market; and that is regulated by those who supply the per part of the 
demand. The effect on our wheat market is to bring down prices. 
Dur strongest rival is now India, whose farmers, during the seven year: 
furnished nearly one-half as much as we did of the wheat requirement o 
pur best customer, aqu NÉ ages of India farm ds run from 
J to 10 cents of our money per day and wheat costs about 13 cents per bushel 

on the farm there." 
Please read that again, ny. 
India, which only entered the wheat markets of Europe after England 
“opened the Suez Canal and gave quick bed hp atk eer from India to Liverpool, 


is now suppl u large share of the wheat markets of Europe, and doing it 

with wheat which she produces at 13 cents a bushel, The official figures show 

pas ert zn fields of the world are now able to even drive India out of 
market. 


Is it any wonder that we get low prices for our wheat which goes abroad? 
Remember, too, that India, where labor is 10 cents a day and wheat is pro- 
Auced at 13 cents a bushel, is a silver-using country. Keep this fact in d, 
steady decrease in the price of 


k has been increasing. 

Now. let us have a little more of Senator Peffer on the price of wheat. He 

ls interesting. He says in the same report quoted above: 
“In Kansas it appears from the report of the secretary of the state board 
ture that it costs 50 cents to raise a bushel of wheat. * * * In 
ennsylvania and New York the average cost of producing a bushel of wheat 
about 65 cents. * * * in Minois it costs $10.20 to roduce an acre of 
wheat, and the average yield since 1878 has been a little less than 14 bushels. 
^ * * Wheat in India costs but about 13 cents a bushel on the farm, 12 
tents more puts it aboard ship, and 25 cents additional lands it on the wharves 
in hod ene This 50-cent wheat from India competes (in our best mar- 
n d) with wheat on American farms at an average cost of 60 cents 


è a 
Nota pleasing picture, is it? 
‘We used to supply two-thirds of the world’s wheat market. Now we sup- 
ly but one-third, and do it in competition with 13-cent wheat laid down in 
London markets at a cost of 50 cents a bushel, all told. Is it surprising 
that wheat is low? 
What is the remedy? 


Two * 
First. Create a home market for your wheat. 


Second. Vary your producion: 


thus have money to spend meer your farm products. 
Second, Support the ty w 
protection for wool, and a bounty on sugar produced by 


flocks from $126,000,000 under the McKinley law to $65,000,000 under the Wil- 


son law. 

Think what a return of McKinley principles means to the farmer: 

(1) Better prices abroad for his wheat by means of reciprocity, which re- 
duces foreign tariffs on his while other wheat growers of the world 
still pay high rates of duty in the countries to which our grain would obtain 
acts) The a distributi of $100,000,000 a year among the farmers of the Missis 

on 000 a 
m Valley and on the Pacific Coast for the sugar which they can produce 
from Bae ut pee by me Republican policy, which inaugurated the be- 
ginnin e beet-sugar — 
5 in home Soni for grain and i vpn baa fox tanpa weer 
their an 
their money freely for a comfortable 


living. 
(4) Such a protective tariff on wool and other farm products as will shut 
out from this country the farm products of other parts of the world. 

Do you realize what the effect of the Wilson tariff was on the farmers? 

Read the following table and see the enormous increase in the im: tion 
of all farm products in the first year of the Wilson law as com with the 
last Du ofthe McKinley law. Then look at the table which follows it and 
see the decrease in the exports of farm products which followed the destruc- 
tion of reciprocity by the repeal of the McKinley law and the adoption of the 


Wilson law. 
THE OFFICIAL FIGURES. 


The following tables show, from ofticial re of the Tr De 
ment, the imports and exports of farm MAI the last deen) sear — — 
the McKinley law, compared with the calendar year under the Wilson 
law. These two peri ihe cue fiscal year ended June 3), 1894, and the 1 — 


by the official statements of the Treasury Department. The fiscal year 1894 


comparison of their operations as affecting 
United States dependent on agriculture. 


Imports of farm products, 


McKinley | Wilson law, 
cale dar 
year 1895. 


Tobacco „001. 798 $15, 225, 728 
in: 6, 139, 425 7,222, 102 
6, 107, 438 83, 770, 159 

Leath 4, 508, 330 7,745,092 
Co! 3,010, 205 5,171,099 
2,404, 226 2,955, 329 

2, 411, 068 8, 365, 123 

2, 393, 695. 4, 650, 430 

1,981,317 2, 886, 126 

1,797,847 2,108, 130 

1,390, 845 2,229,920 

1,241,198 1,471,001 

761, 957 2,191,635 

161, 177 1, 121, 789 

126, 692 8,033, 026 

484, 415 547,045 

558, 744 Bul, 137 

239. 918 1, 212,213 

199,536 219,459 

0,809,208 | $189, 890, 645 

166,774,558 | 125,604, 486 

145, 262,273 | 132,456, 843 

09, 271, 100 50, 292, 886 

59, 470, O41 40, 808, 547 

40, 089, 721 87, 348, 753 

38, 338, 357 31,411,944 

85, 698, 180 . 791, O14 

83, 456, 092 26, 997, 101 

30, 211, 154 27, 901, 766 

16, 606, 583 16, 522, 018 

8, 807, 807 7,851,246 

T, 941, 935 1, 983, 804 

7, 180, 22 3,401, 117 

5, 676, 90€ 1, 685, 460 

5,067, T73 4, 430, 155 

4,540, 822 1,126, 018 
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Exports of farm products—Continued. 


$3, 972, 487 $2,835, H7 
3.844, 194 1,745,945 
2, 766, 164 1,207, 350 
2, 425, 284 31,076 
2,379,714 1, 485, 033 
2, 20, 265 1, 886, 672 
2, 027, 994 599, £35 
1, 740, 004 1,557, 407 
890, 508 608, 934 
210, 742 179, 856 
126,532 TH 


orn you know how to remedy the present unsatisfactory condition on 


dustry, encouragement of the wool industry, encouragement to manufac 
ec encouragement to home industries of kinds, i 


tection. 

Do not listen to the man who tells you that the price of silver makes the 
price of farm products. 

Look up market records, turn to your own account books, and you will find 
that corn and oats, and hogs and cattle, the staples you have to sell, brought 
oti mond pesees KLIO DE HAL IOTZ, ond He Comey. he ROOM, buy more 
of — erreur er because protection had resulted in cheapening of all 
manufactu 

Why did you get good prices in 1890? Because under Republican protec- 


tion the country was prosperous, opm were employed at good wages, 
and they were able to buy what you had to sell. Pm 


The men who talked trade to you four years ago, and whose legisla 
tion in 1894 ruined your home market, made tramps out of your best cus- 
tomers and sent them to soup houses instead of — pus well-filled dinner 

you. 
responsi i you are suffering. and in 
draw your attention away from what they have done and make you 
hat m before, they are now offering 
the free remedy for the disease they 

Ives crea! 


Can the same men foo! you twice in four years? 


We produce in this country perhaps 450,000,000 bushels of wheat: 
this year dece 500 n ad pier aen of wheat. An advance of 
20 cents a bushel given to the producers of wheat in this coun- 
try $100,000,000. Do the farmers of the country desire to return 
to the Wilson law and Wilson rates and Wilson conditions? If 
80, the opportunity will be afforded them in the fall elections this 


There is no better statement of why the farmer suffers than is 
contained in the speech of Major McKinley, after his nomination 
for President, to a delegation of farmers from Knox County, Ohio, 
in which he said: 

very great pleas to meet and t the cit. 

eve i city of Centon ad my es am glad to m eee nes 

rand E my fellow-citizens who are en; in agri- 
ellow-citizens of all occupations who are here 
Gemonstrates that you have a keen 


United 53 that you want this year, as you have 
past, to vote for those 

and the 
™ 

of the United 
in our civilize’ 
country, for liberty, and for honesty 


WHAT THE WILSON LAW DID. 


Whatever the farmer is suff. to-day is because his competitors have 
in numbers, and because best customers are out of work. Ido 
not know that we can decrease the number of your competitors, but with the 
anopin of a true American protective policy we can set your best customers 
wor 
We have suffered in our foreign trade and we have suffered in our domes- 
tic trade. The farmers have suffered in their export trade and they have 
na Md abe ome market. Under ii i € w 2 
1890 we imported ear 1898 over pounds of wool, 
sq at ower ee E 


sheep in 
— rs of sheep, and of $60,000,000 ue. 
Two million two hun thousand dollars' worth more of shoddy was im- 
qnc underthe Democratic tariff law than under the Republican tariff law. 
w 


140.000 tons of hay. and during the first seventeen months of the Democra: 

tariff law there were imported 393.000 tons. The Wilson law gave the for- 
eign producers a market for 253,000 tons more than they had enjoyed in the 
last seventeen months under the Republican tariff law. This loss exceeds 


000,000. 
The total wheat, rye, barley, oats, and corn crops for 1 
000 bushels. e Point; of this uct exported 


895 amounted to 
was 182,000.000 bush- 
or a little more than 5 per cent of annually. The great 


bulk was consamed by I own fellow-citizens, your own natural consum- 
ers and customers. In 1591-902 we exported $1.412.000,000 worth of agricultural 
products. In 1895-96, the first two years under the Democratic tariff law, we 
exported $1,123,000.000 worth. We exported. therefore, $319.000,000 worth less 
in the two years ander the Democratic tariff law than in the two years under 
the Kepublicán tariff law. 


LOW TARIFFS ALWAYS BRING HARD 'TIMES, 


Depression in agriculture has always followed oe ae perry It 
was 80 after the tariff of 1516; and it has been so under the of 1804. 

On December 2, 1851, President Fillmore, in his message to Congress of that 
Jate. affirming the condition of the country, and especially the effect of the 
tariff legisiation upon the interests of the erican farmer, said: 

* The values of our domestic exports for the last fiscal year as conr 
with those of the previous year exhibit an increase of 646,322. At first 
view this condition of our trade with foreign nationswould seem to present the 
most flattering hope of its future 8 An examination of the details 
of our bey aly however, vill show that the increased value of our exports for 
the last fiscal year is to be found in the high price of cotton which prevailed 
going Aon last half of that year, which price has since declined about one- 
half. The valne of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was 
supposed the incentive of alow ge importations from abroad 
would have greatly augmented, has fallen from $68,701,921 in 1817 to $26,061,373 
in 1850, and to $21,548,603 in 1851, with a strong probability. amounting almost 
toa 8 of a still further reduction in the current year. The aggre- 
gate value of rice exported during the last fiscal year, as compared with the 
prenions year, also exhibits a decrease amounting to $460,917, which, witha 

ecline in the values of the exports of tobacco for the same period, made an 
ag te decrease in these two articles of "e 

The policy which dictated a low rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it 
was thought by those who promoted and established it, would tend to bene- 
fit the farming population of this country by increasing the demand and 
raising the price of agricultural products in foreign markets. The foregoing 
facts, however, seem to show incontestably that no such result has follow 
the adoption of this policy. 

Then in his message a year later he said: 

“ The prosperity and wealth of every nation must — upon its produc- 
tive industry. e farmer is stimulated toexertion nding a ready market 
for his surplus products and benefited by being able to exchange them. with- 
out loss of time or expense of rtation, for the manufactures which his 
comfort or convenience requires. is is always done to the best advantage 
h rekha portion of the community in which he lives is engaged in other pur- 
sui 

verdes rcge in his message to the Thirty-fifth Congress, speaking on the 
same su 1 : 

“In the midst of mc ig plenty in all the productions and in all the 
elements of national wealth we find our manufactures 3 our yo 
works retarded, our private enterprises of different kinds abandoned, and 
thousands of useful Jaborers thrown ont of employment and reduced to 
want. revenue of the Government. which is chiefly derived from duties 
on imports from abroad, has been greatly reduced, while the appropriations 
22 TO at its last session for the current fiscal yearare very large 

amount.” 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER WILL BRING NO RELIEF. 


This is a description of the condition of the country under the low-tarift 
law of 1846, and no better description could be written of the condition of the 
country under the tariff law of 1504. Can the farmer be helped er Io» coin- 
age of silver? No, forever no, my fellow-citizens. He can not be helped, be- 
cause if the nominal price of were to rise through an inflation of the 
Capi ac the price of everything else would rise also, and the farmer would 
be relatively no bettor off than he wasbefore. He would not getany more real 
value for than he gets now, and would suffer from the general de- 


grain 
moralization which would follow the free coinage of silver. You cannot help 


the farmer by more co! of silver; he can only be helped by more con- 
SMS ag roducts. You can not heip him by free trade, but, as I have 
wn, he can 


hurt, and 5 by the free introduction of com- 

F tter a thousand times enlarge the mar- 

Kots for. — a products than to enlarge the mints for the silver prod- 
e world. 

You vg ust as well understand now that you can not add value to 
an g by the measure of the value with which the thing is 
sold or exchanged. If you can increase the value by lowering the measure 
of value and m want to benefit the farmer, then make the bushel smaller, 
the pound lig , and declare a legal dozen less than twelve. 


A HOME MARKET IS WHAT IS NEEDED. 
The home market is the best friend of the farmer. It is 


demand for American 
y of American workmen, and thereby diminish- 
ing the demand for tural products. 

e su industry should be cultivated and encouraged in the United 
States. culture, and thus you will have addi- 
e only way to help the farmer is to in- 
can be done by preserving a 


otber side; an 
country humming with bi 


industry, pp md well-paid workmen, who 
can buy and consume his pr e 


ucts. When he has got consumers he wants his 
pay for what he sells in such unquestioned coin that he will know it is good, 
not only to-day. but will be certain to be good every day of the year and in 
all countries of the world. 


MILLS, NOT MINTS, WILL FURNISH CUSTOMERS. 


Free silver will not cure overproduction nor unde tion. Free 
silver will not remove the competition of Russia, India, and the ntine Re- 
po Thiscompetition would remain if you would coin all the silver of the 
wor 


Free silver will not increase the demand for your wheat or make a 
don't h the min: 3 get 
circu- 
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by the fi " said Jackson; and that is as wise now, and as pee now, 
as when the hero of New Orleans said it years ago. e best now isfor 
the farmer to have a factory for his neighbor. It would be better to have a 
factory alongside of you than to have another farm alongside of you. 

Ihave no fear of the farmers—the most conservative. the most considerate, 
and the most sturdy of our splendid civilization. They are noteasily misled. 
They have no aim in politics but an honest one. In 1892, when free trade was 
the Vattle cry of our opponents, it was said then that the farmers would follow 
this heresy, but it was not so. It was the cities which followed the free-trade 
heresy in this country. The country voted for protection, while the at 
cities did not. So this year they will vote against free trade and free silver; 
they will vote for a home market and for a dollar as good as gold in every 
mart and market of the world. 1 

I thank you, my fellow-citizens, for this call. It is a great compliment to 
have had you travel this long distance to bring me messages of good will and 
congratulations. Old Knox County, in every contest in which I have been 
engaged, has been firmly and unfalteringly my friend, and it will give me 
sincere pleasure to meet you all personaliy. z 


The Tariff. 
REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It goes without saying, sir, that at no time since 
the assembling of this present extraordinary session of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress was there ever a moment that the minority party 
of this House could have or did have any opportunity to influence 
or shape in any way the far-reaching legislation about to be con- 
summated by the passage of the Dingley bill. This, too, though 
the minority are the duly accredited representatives of nearly 
6,500,000 American voters. All our arguments, therefore, must be 
made by way of appeal to those same voters, who will review the 
action of this session and pass final judgment on it at the polls. 

No proposition, no argument, no reason, no fact presented by 
the minority, even though upon petitions and memorials innu- 
merable from the people, availed to ingraft a single amendment 
proposed by this side of the House. 

PREPARED BY A DYING COMMITTEE OF A FORMER CONGRESS. 

Prepared also by a body whose life would soon end, and preor- 
dained for passage by a body not yet called into existence. 

If the poe have any respect for their institutions, they will 
remember this notable event in American legislative history; 
they will remember that the 5 of one political party. 
& portion of the Committee on Ways and Means in one Congress— 
the Fifty-fourth—undertook to frame, and did frame, in the ex- 
piring hours of that Congress this highly drastic measure, thus 
anticipating an extra session, which in due time was called; that 
eere cnni d upon the assembling of this new body, composed in 
large measure of new men, without opportunity given to the 
members of that committee representing the minority in Con- 
gress, for examination, discussion, or amendment, this bill was re- 
ported to this body, together with an ironclad rule by means of 
which the representatives of near!y half the voters of the country 
were rendered E to influence legislation affecting all their 
interests, and that this legislation so concocted was forced to suc- 
cessful consummation almost without dotting an **i" or crossing 
a t. 

TYRANNICAL METHODS OF HOUSE MANAGERS. 

In years to come, when the im ial historian shall come to 
analyze and write the annals of this extraordinary session of the 
Fifty-ffth Congress, it does not require the gift of prophecy to 

- foretell that he will declare that this result was acootaplished. by 
methods as tyrannical and as arbitrary as ever characterized the 
administration of the most despotic government on the face of 
the earth. When we reflect that the 150 Representatives consti- 
tuting the minority came fresh from the people, and are viis ar 
to have the best information as to their wishes, these methods rise 
to the grade of an insult to half the nation. 

The further reflection that the people are entitled to the best 
thought of their representatives on all public measures properly 
applied in the regular and orderly manner, through the regular 
and ordinary means established by our Constitution and law and 
parliamentary rules, the regular committees, they amount sub- 
stantially to a denial of representation. The criticism has been 
made that the legislatures of this Republic would finally endin be- 
ing what those of ancient Rome became—instruments to register 
the decrees of some single tyrant. We have not advanced so far 
as that as yet, but have we not fallen even lower? 


It might be very respectable, if not beneficial, to register the 
decrees of some large-minded, able, intelligent despot. But with 
us it is different. Some few people who, by reason of their large 
wealth and by reason of their association with large corporate 
enterprises, trusts, and monopolies, assume to control the whole 
country meet in the director’s room, or in the back room of some 
great banking house, and take measures for the direction of Gov- 
ernment, This bill, or its principal schedules, was thus formu- 
lated. Then the Committee on Rules stepped in and the country 
wakes up to find the work of the trusts formulated into law. 

I challenge contradiction of the statement that as far as this 
Hous is concerned the passage of this bill merely registers the 
will and orders of a score or so of gentlemen in and out of Con- 
gress. Noamendment rye such as was dictated and sanctioned 
by them was allowed, and the bill as a whole was swallowed by 
the other side, without more than twelve pages having been con- 
sidered, without protest and without attempting to understand its 
provisions. The majority of the Committze on Rules deliberately 
prepared a rule to fit each and every emergency, looking always to 
immediate action, throttling debate and amendment, and the 
House simply registered its decrees. 

It is only the soldier who goes into battle knowing that certain 
defeat is impending who can ever sufficiently appreciate the devo- 
tion of the gallant minority in this Congress, who have so vainly 
and often tried to make an impression on the Republican scheme. 
It is a disheartening, a humiliating thing to knowin advance that 
any argument or reason you may offer on behalf of those whom 
you represent will receive no consideration from those to whom 
pey are addressed, and yet be compelled by a sense of duty to offer 

em. 

My loyal and earnest brethren must console themselves with the 
reflection that they have done their whole duty and with a further 
knowledge that this House under its present administration has 
added one more parliamentary precedent to those heretofore fur- 
nished which may prove valuable and useful in future contests, 
Our distinguished and able Speaker taught you how to count a 

uorum with members sitting silent and in their seats. He has 
shown us how a majority of the Committee on Rules, backed by 
a quorum of one political party, may be practically the whole 
House. On some former occasions he has taught us how to com- 
l legislation, and on others how to defer it—for instance, the 
nion Pacific, bankruptcy, currency, and Cuba. 
OUR CRUEL NEGLECT OF CUBA, 

Just a word about Cuba. Whatis that gallant nation asking? 
She is not asking us to fight for her, to go to war with Spain for 
her, to loan her money, or to in any manner intervene on her 
behalf. She is simply asking for recognition as a belligerent, 
That does not mean war with Spain at all. Recognition of bel- 
ligerency would do for the Cubans just this, it would enable 
them to buy supplies in this country. And what could she law- 
fully buy? Why, everything except guns and munitions, for 
under our treaty with Spain only guns and munitions are contra- 
band. Long azo, realizing that in case of war in Cuba she could 
not provide sufficient supplies of food and other necessaries with- 
out access to our market, Spain agreed with us by treaty that 
arms and ammunition alone should be contraband. So that, 
practically, Cuba, fighting for freedom, only asks the right to 
stand up at the same counter in the markets of the United States 
by the side of her cruel Spanish oppressor and buy food, provi- 
sions, clothing, and medical supplies for her sick, her wounded, her 
starving. and for her poor, ragged, wretched, suffering men, women, 
and children, Weyler, the butcher, now has this right. Recog- 
nition of belligerent rights would give it to Gomez, the father of 
his country. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are my views, and I believe they are shared 
by nine-tenths of the people of the country. By what influence, 
throngh whose instrumentality, has this House been prevented 
from giving voice to the will of the American people in this matter? 

We repeat, such methods are revolutionary and contrary to and 
subversive of the genius and spirit of our institutions. Should 
they be adopted also by the Senate, it is easy to perceive that our 
Congress, under the forms of popular government, would become 
as arbitrary, as tyrannical, and as despotic as any deliberative 
body could be under monarchical forms or absolutism. 

owever much those profiting Vi them may first delight in 
their fruits, eventually such methods will neither stand the test 
of reason nor receive the approval of thoughtful minds. It is a 
dangerous precedent, one that may result, and hasin this instance 
resulted, in a most pronounced absolutism in relation to the action 
of a deliberative body on a purely economic question in this proud 
Republic; a precedent which should not be invoked save in the 
presence of foreign invasion or armed treason. Amid the clash 
of arms the laws are silent; the security of the people becomes 
the supreme law. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION UNNECESSARY. 

Was there OM e for tariff legislation? The events 

of the campaign of 1896 and the issues then discussed, fresh in the 
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minds of all, answer the question. The world knows that tariff 
was overshadowed bythecurrency question. Tariff wasrelegated 
to the background. The very mention of tariff sent cold shivers 
down the backs of Republican managers. Time and again tariff 
orators were called off and repeated warning was sent to Canton. 

Many Republican orators of high standing announced that no 
disturbance of tariff legislation was contemplated, that no general 
tariff upheaval was necessary. Thus the fears of a large section 
of the ublican party who no longer believe in excessive duties 
were laid to sleep, and thus were also hypnotized those revenue 
reformers who, headed by the great free-wool advocate, the late 
President, went over to the camp of the enemy. This latter body 
of patriots hugged the sweet delusion to their souls that the tariff 
agitation was passed, and, encouraged by the declaration of the 
Republican managers, they proclaimed their belief in this delu- 
sion. They deserted the good old Democratic party that had 
nourished them into prominence and position these many years 
to save, as they said, true Democracy and the honor of thecountry. 
They left old friends for new. 

Cajoled by the promises, blarneyed by the persuasion, abject 
before the influence of the gold standard, they handed the Gov- 
ernment over to their and our ancient enemy. How rude must 
be their awakening! How shocked, how horrified, must be the 
late President now that he finds that the first act of the successor 
for whom all gold idolaters labored so zealously was to proceed to 
overturn the chief monument on which rested our late President's 
chief fame as a tariff reformer, to wit, free wool. His plight 
reminds us of the fabled Midas, whose worship of gold ultimately 
culminated in the decoration of asses’ ears. 

Not all the degrees which all the great universities of the world 
may shower upon his head will ever hide those well-deserved 
5 ot all the holes, however ony that well-merited 
oblivion may dig will ever silence the whisper that will go resound- 
ing through all times, ** King Midas hath asses’ ears.” e modern 
Midas surpasses the ancient in pitiableness of aspect. He exhibits 
the superadded ornament of Wool pulled over his eyes." Truly 
a humiliating spectacle; but, alas, to such wretched level does 
the Pat dire of the ‘communism of pelf” degrade its miserable 

ples! 

But was there anything in the necessities of the nation for the 
purposes for which this extra session was called? Onur friends say, 
** Yes; there was a deficit." As to this word *‘ deficit," whatever 
the scientific meaning of the term may be, to the average man it 
means inability to pay his debts, dead loss, insolvency, ruin. As 
applied to our Government, it means that the daily, monthly, or 
yearly expenditures exceed its revenues. When the average man 
of means finds this to bethe case, whilei may give him some con- 
cern, he does not at once root up things and turn everything 
topsy-turvy, but falls back upon his accumulations. He allows 
something to time and natural causes, which sooner or later fre- 
quently pring auar It is only when that fails that he begins to 
modify his p x 


In the present case, whileit is true that, owing to the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the constitutionality of the income-tax 
clause of the Wilson bill, the Government was deprived of $30,000,- 
000 revenue, yet notwithstanding that fact there was in March, 
1897, in the Treasury a cash balance of exceeding $150,000,000 
(over and above the $100,000,000 gold reserve). This money re- 
mains there available for the uses of the Government. 

We can see a stronger reason in the case of a private individual, 
when hisexpenditures exceed his income, at once to endeavor to 
meet the deficiency by imposing more burden on those from 
whom he derives his revenues, by lowering the wages of those he 
employs, by lessening his expenses, or, at the last, by developing 
additional sources of income. Thisa private individual would do, 
because he is mortal; and there comes a time to us all when our 
escapes, if we have any, must be adjusted, and a natural instinct 
to provide for those dependent on us would be likely to prompt 
speedy action. 

Butthe Government is immortal—at least we hope so—and while 
it should be provident for the future, yet no government should 
wantonly change its svstem or unnecessarily add to the burdens 
of the people by resorting to extraordinary measures so long as it 
is possible to get along without so doing. The money in the 
‘Treasury is the people's money, and there would have been and is 
enough there over and above the gold reserve to meet the neces- 
sary expenditures of the Government economically administered 
until the meeting of the regular session. On June 30, 1897, the 
net cash balance in the Treasury was $230,113,812.87, or $130,113,- 
812.87 over and above the gold reserve. Noone can justly con- 
tend, with this knowledge before him, that there was any public 
necessity for this extra session. 

If, however, it was necessary to meet the alleged deficit, why 
was it necessary, setting aside the more important question on 
which the last campaign hinged, to undertake so radical a revision 
of the entire tariff system? A few slight changes would have met 
the difficulty. 
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We must note here that little or no attention has been given in 
the direction of lessening expenditures. Back in 1873 there was 
also a serious falling off of the revenue. Theremedy then applied 
was cutting downexpenditures, No effort whatever of this nature 
has been attempted. We submit also that when an administra- 
tion looks around to raise revenue it should make taxation as little 
burdensome as possible. Especially should it be careful to dis- 
criminate as to persons engaged in unprosperous pursuits. The 
burden ought not to belaid on the farmer, nor the manufacturer, 
nor the merchant, for they haye not been prospering. 

The reason is obvions. The farmer has no cash to carry to the 
merchants for goods; the merchant in his turn can not give orders 
to the manufacturer, and so the wheels of industry do not hum. 
But how about the other industry, the industry in watered stocks 
and kindred occupations that have been prosperous? Our law- 
makers tell us that a tax on these present insurmountab'e diffi- 
culties in their collection. But the lands, tenements, and heredit- 
aments of the country—property that is visible and can not be 
concealed—are being rapidly confiscated, while these occupations 
and transactions are making millions in the twinkling of an eye, 
and the millions thus made skip and escape their just shareof the 
common burdens. Thisisradically wrong. Itcan not be justified, 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF GOVERNMENT BY THE TRUSTS. 

The President in his message says that he is not one of those 
who regards tariff legislation as detrimental or hurtful to business. 
This is not the commonly received doctrine. It is not the doc- 
trine he has proclaimed on some other occasions, nor is it borne out 
by the facts. Everyone knows that from the very instant that it 
was announced that he would call an extra session of Congress to 
revise the tariff —from that very instant extreme caution pervaded 
the whole business community, paralyzed its efforts and energies, 
In fact, it held up the country. It deeply affected the conditions 
oftrade. "Tariff agitation must and always will. 

We must not forget likewise the large espense always incident 
to the assembling of Congress. The House has been in session, as 
arule,since the 31st day of March two or three hours every week. 
Not for business, and yet important matters before mentioned 
have urgently needed attention. Inasmuch as the session was 
called, these might have been profitably discussed and investi- 
gated. The omnipotent power controlling legislation willed other- 
wise. The question again recurs, Why this session? Was there 
some covert understanding had 1 to the election of 1896 
with others” which controlled the situation and forced the 
President to bring on the country the hardships which have 
already ensued and which are likely to continue. 

When you ascertain who the chief beneficiaries of this lezisla- 
tion are, the question is answered. The stock board and the mil- 
lions made by the sugar trusts of New York while the bill wasin 
the throes of conference tell the tale. A word about this confer- 
ence, this celebrated conference. It makes one smile to recall the 
dramatic setting thrown around it. If it had been the last day, it 
could not have been more impressive. The conferees worked day 
and night. Even the Sabbath was not sacred. The affair was 
enveloped in the profoundest secrecy. From time to time word 
was given out that the Senate and House conferees were very 
far apart—their differences almost irreconcilable. Finally it 
transpired that a battle royal was on between the House and Sen- 
ate conferees on sugar—on the differential. 

The ‘‘friends of the bill" in the House became excited and flew 
tothe rescue. One of their number, the recognized autocrat of 
the House, labored to put backbone into **our confterees'—the 
great bulwark of the House. The right to originate revenue 
measures was to be preserved to the House. Stand firm.“ they 
said, we will not accept the Senate rates on sugar. The House 
rate must prevail.” And when this battle of the giants was over, 
behold what a trifle was at stake! The only matter of difference 
was a tiny fraction of the differential. It was a victory over the 
sugar trust, they said; but somehow, when the result was an- 
nounced, sugar stock moved ap 10 cents, and the sugar trust 
pocketed $8,000,000. Truly Brother DINGLEY was more than right 
when he said that delay in the passage of the bill was costing the 

eople $100,000 daily. From thisoneexaranple learn all. Thetrusts 

ormulated this bill, and of course the sugar trust was the most 
powerful influence and secured the largest share of the swag. It 
was aided, abetted, and assisted by numerous other grabs and 
grabbers, large and small, all built and based on greed and grasp, 
with no regard to the comfort, happiness, and well-being of the 
great body of the people and indifferent to the needs of the 
Treasury. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION IN GENERAL. 

It is not my purpose to go over in detail the provisions of the 
bill, nor to discuss the true principles of tariff legislation. It is a 
world-wide and never-ending theme. This bill proceeds upon no 
consistent principle or reason whatever. It was to have been a 
scientific bill and an ideal revenue measure, something stable and 
lasting. It reminds me of the remark once made by a very emi- 
nent ublican, who was asked what reasons he could give for 
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voting for a certain measure then pending. His reply was: Vote 
as you like, and seek the reason afterwards.” 
A result already flowing from the anticipation of this legislation 


has been to compel persons engaged in many occupations depend- 
ing on foreign importations to squeeze and strain and load them- 

ves with obligations which they would not otherwise have 
incurred to stock up with raw material and goods in order to 
avoid paying the enhanced price. The discount list of the banks 
and the heavy returns for duty on importation prove the fact. 
Two motives compelled these results. e large capitalists saw a 
heavy profit on goods imported before the imposition of a higher 
duty and the sale of the same goods after its imposition. The 
small dealer, between the upper and nether millstones, saw that he 
must either strain his credit as a borrower to the utmost to stock 
up or be at the mercy of the larger dealer afterwards. 

We are advised that on most commodities prices have already 
advanced. So that, after business has been held up by the pro- 
posal of this unnecessary legislation and after its natural order 
and condition haye been interfered with, changed, and disturbed 
by its now certain consummation, a new order now follows, The 
next likely result will be that heavy holders of commodities will 
not botherabout the market till the smaller holdings are consumed. 
Then these in their turn must pay such prices as the heavy holders 
may exact under the higher duty or go under. Or it may be, 
as has happened before under similar conditions, large numbers of 
dealers,not being able to hold their commodities, and being forced 
to realize immediately in order to meet their obligations, may be 
compelled to let go and sacrifice their products. This means a 

lutted market in flat times at unprofitable and ruinous prices. 
Darus laws thus always carry with them their own punishment. 
A PLEA FOR TRE TAXPAYER. 

The le suffer all the same, But in all this legislation, in 
which itis easy to figure out large profits for certain classes and 
afew occupations, what of the men upon whom the burden of 
the country rests, and upon whom more largely than any other 
class, or than all other classes together, the welfare and real pros- 
pery of the country depend? I mean the workingmen and the 

‘arming class. What is there in this bill for them? Well, there 
is the duty on wool, on hides, on potatoes and grain, and various 
agricultural products, including the protection to beet sugar. 

The number of farmers who raise a few sheep com with 
the owners of large herds is very small indeed. ordinary 
farmer as we know him depends very little on his sheep as wool 
bearers. Whatever benefit there may be in the duty on wool is 
of little or no account. It is more than counterbalanced by the 
enhanced price of the garments and household goods which he 
must buy for himself and those dependent upon him. 

The duty of 25 cents a bushel on potatoes does not help the 
farmer except perhaps on the border line. The fact is, that in re- 
cent years, in many places, potatoes have been almost given away. 
Sometimes they could not even be given away. They constitute a 
large and always satisfactory article of food. In times of scarcity 
or potato famine, when their price would be naturally high, it 
would be a great hardship on the working classes to put a duty of 
25 cents a bushel on the price of their potatoes. 

In all seriousness, what p on does the beet and maple 
sugar bear to cane? It is given outasito50. Therefore, in order 
to give the beet and maple sugar producer $1 we must pay the sugar 
trust $50, and in doing so we give that shameful trust a monopoly. 
We make it the arbiter of the price of ad to the consumer. 
Truly, as Claus Spreckels was reported to have said, the beet- 
sugar industry is only a side show of the sugar trust." s 

And there is the duty on hides. Theimportation of hides free of 
duty unquestionably built up a leather and shoe industry in this 
country and has enabled it to export millions of this product. 
There is no benefit in it for the farmer or workingman. hatever 
benefit might be in it ismorethan four times swallowed up by the 
enhanced price of harness. shoes, and other manufactures of leather 
which they must buy. The great packers will pocket the benefits 
of the tax on hides, as the sugar trust will pocket the profits of the 
tariff on sugar. 

Again, in order to save the foreign trade, as they say, they have 
allowed a rebate on all hides imported which go out as manufac- 
tured leather equal to the duty on hides. This is rubbing it in. 
It results in our own countrymen paying the enhanced price of 
the manufactured article, while it is made cheaper to the for- 
eigner, or the difference goes into the pockets of the manufac- 
turer. It is robbing Peter to pay Paul. Charity should begin at 
home. And what omes of the revenue, which revenue, the 
title of the bill says, it is intended to provide? 

How ridiculous the denunciations of free trade with which our 
opponents are accustomed to treat us in the face of the result, 
which brings no revenue to the Government and favors the alien or 
the manufacturer at the expense of our own citizens. is ap- 
plies to every article on which there is a rebate or which comes 
within the P die of the provisions of the bill relating to reci- 
procity. o wonder that the farmers of the country, seeing 


that they are the main recipients not of the Government's bounty, 
but of its burdens, are now asking the Government for an export 
bounty as their only hope of relief. If we are to proceed upon 
the rules laid down by the fathers of protection, the weaker in- 
dustries, languishing industries, unprofitable industries should 
awaken our solicitude and receive our help. 

1s it not true that of all our industries, agriculture has been for 
more than a decade the least profitable? Farm lands are being 
abandoned, farm buildings are going toa state of dilapidation, 
and the farming popnlation is rapidly congesting in the cities. 
If for no other reason than because it is perishing, agriculture 
should be first relieved. Ican see no hope of relief in this bill. 
. agriculture is of the first importauce. Wealth 
springs from the land. All other industries lean upon it for sup- 
port. In peace it is the bulwark of our industrial system; in war, 
the pillar of the nation. 

How unjust, then, for lawmakers to turn their backs upon the 
tiller of the soil and multiply statutes to add to the profits of classes 
already opulent. Without an independent, landowning farmin: 
population the perpetuation of this Republic is not possible. 
we are to go on impoverishing the men who till the soil until ten- 
ant farmers take the places of the sturdy yeomanry, so long the 
pride and glory of this Union, we must bid farewell to the hope of 
perpetuating self-government among men. It is not surprising 
that large bodies of workingmen under present conditions are 
looking to the founding of separate communities as a means of 
keeping body and soul together, and that large bodies of starved 
and ragged miners are marching to the music of fife and drum to 
demand living wages for the toil of their hands. 

It isnot true that the prosperity of the farmer depends solely 
on laws . exorbitant profits to the manufacturer. 
It is true that in the long run all interests rest upon agriculture, 
the foundation of all genuine prosperity. And yet the ater has 
been sacrificed for the benefit of the classes by whose influence 
the enactment of this iniquitous law is being accomplished. 

Believing that this measure was uncalled for; that it will not 
yield the revenue claimed, if such revenue be necessary; that it 
will not increase our trade abroad or our p: rity at home; that 
it is not equal in its operations; that it will afford no relief to 
that class of our citizens who need it most; that it is most in the 
interest of greed and of the monopolies and trusts that have been 
and are now absorbing the great bulk of the earnings of the indus- 
trial classes, and that it is a part of the scheme to divert the peo- 
ple from the real malady under which the body politic is suffering 
and to delay the application of the proper remedy, I can not ap- 
prove this bill, and have deemed it my duty to make public some 
of my reasons for this course. 


The Tariff. 


REMARKS 
HON. ROMULUS Z. LINNEY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disa; ing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. LINNEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This discussion has been a one-sided affair largely. 
The Republicans have in a large measure refrained from s ing 
and allowed our Democratic brethren to do most of the talking, 
because we wanted to reach a vote at the earliest possible time. 
The most interesting speech, probably, made on the Democratic 
side is that of the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BariLEY]—certainly the most elaborate one. As it was a mas- 
terly effort to convince his party associates that they have been in 
error touching the tariff on raw materials, the speech was en- 
ppr by many Republicans. 

tis always a source of gratification to any patriot to witness 
even the partial conversion of any great man from a dangerous 
heresy to the paths of truth. Still, while he repudiates the doc- 
trines of his party in part, and criticises with some severity many 
of the most influential men of his party associates, he still sticks 
to some positions which I think should not be allowed to go unan- 
swered. The leading thought of this remarkable speech is stated 
to be ‘‘An elementary principle of political economy,” to wit: 

‘Absolute freedom of exchange of products;” „The right and, 

opportunity of buying and , and the salutary and indispen- 

sable motives to produce; and it is the consummation of folly to 
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teach the people of this country that their industries can be en- 
co by abridging their right to exchange the products of 


their labor with the people of other countries.” 

That is the plausible statement of the elementary principle of 
political economy which constitutes the text of the elaborate ar- 
gument of the leader of the Democracy in this House. The prin- 
ciple contended for an infirmity which men of less in- 
— than the distinguished gentleman can readily discover. 
The speech itself contradicts the principle stated and destroys it. 
The enforcement of absolute freedom of exchange with the 
nations of the earth makes his pet theory of protection to the raw- 
material production of these United States a mere empty declara- 
tion, because as long as there are to be any custom-houses to collect 
any tariff duties ei upon raw materials or other foreign pro- 
ductions, there must to that extent be restraint upon absolute free- 
dom of exchange among the nations of the earth. 

Apart from this glaring inconsistency in the gentleman's argu- 
ment, it loses its supposed force by reason of the existence of another 
patent fallacy therein contained. Exchange of products alone does 
not add anything to the sum total of human production. A sim- 

le illustration will prove this almost to a mathematical certainty. 

uppose the most en ising citizen of the great State of Texas 
is owner of an ox worth $100, and the most enterprising citi- 
zen of London is the owner of 100 pairs of shoes. Th? Texas gen- 
tleman, having a surplus ox, exchanges this ox for the 100 pairs of 
Shoes made in London. Has anything been added to the produc- 
tion of either nation? The Texas ox has gone to London and the 
London shoes have come to Texas. 

Each nation has $100, not in cash, but of human labor produc- 
tion. Thatis all there is in the transaction, except possibly the 
wants of the British subject and the little American king may 
have been to some extent accommodated. In this statement we 
have proceeded upon the idea of absolute free trade—absolute free- 
dom of exchange. That is the Democratic idea. Exchange an ox 
of America for English shoes. Now, why did the Texas gentle- 

man swap his ox for the shoes? Because English shoes are made 
by English vassals, English paupers, and can be made cheaper 
than the little American kings can make them. The English cow 
whose hide made the leather out of which the shoes were made 
was raised on grass sown in English soil and cultivated by English 
paupers. 

This is what Democracy teaches on the tariff. The Republic- 
ans deny that absolute freedom of exchange is best for the United 
States. Suppose we put a tariff on shoes of 25 per cent. In that 
condition of affairs the muscle of the little American kings would 
make the shoes, sow the grass on American soil to support Amer- 
ican cattle. and out of the hides of American cattle the American 
shoes would be made to suit the taste of the enterprising Texan. 
Hence something would be added to American production. The 
Texan ox and the shoes would both be the product of the labor of 

The labor necessary to make the shoes, as well as that necessary 
to cultivate the grass to grow the cattle, would all be American. 
So where, in the face of this simple illustration, is the beauty and 
value of the boasted economic principle of absolute freedom of 
exchange among all the nations of the earth? If the laws, insti- 
tutions, measure of liberty, moral conditions, and type of man- 
hood of all nations of the earth were the same, then there would 
be more force in the contention for unrestricted and universal 
freedom of exchange. 

But the average American citizen is foolish enough yet to in- 
dulge the hope that this American system is the world's best 
hope." They believe, and vote in that belief, that the blood and 
treasure sacrificed in the Revolutionary le by our Revolu- 
tionary sires entitles them to a larger share o urn more dig- 
nity and ease and leisure than the serfs of monarchical oppression 
know of. The little American king is uder when he is de- 
positing his ballot in behalf of his own dignity and ease than in 

ormance of any other duty. Hemay make a mistake some- 
times, but he is quick to correct it. This is the history of the past 
of these United States, and will in all probability continue for 
centuries to come. 

Mr.S there are two systems of laws on our statute books 
which ten the progress and happiness of our people more than 
allthings else: One is the present tariff system, which is so soon 
to be repealed; the other is the system of civil-service laws. 

I can not allow this ial session to end without having my 
earnest protest entered against both systems. I indulgence 
of the House in giving my reasons why both evils shouid be 
destroyed. The best way to get the meaning of a statute, cer- 
tainly so when there is any ambiguity in it, is to consider the old 
law, the alleged mischief, and the remedy. So thatthe best way 
to determine whether a statute which has been passed and tried 
should be repealed is to ascertain if possible whether the statute 
itself has not been the parent of greater mischief than that which 
it was intended to remedy. What, then, was the old law? It is 
embraced in subsection 2, Article II, of the Constitution. 


He shall have power. by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and he 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
int ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of tie Supreme 
Jourt, and all other officers of the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for and which shail be established by law; but the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they 
Hoe pepe: in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
3 The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen 
during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which shall expire 
at the end of their next session. 

It will be seen that the President has the appointing 8 
and with the consent of the Senate, of all officers of the Uni 
States whose appointments are not provided for in the Constitu- 
tion, and which shall be established by law, but Con may 
vest the appointing power of a certain class in the President alone. 
No civil-service commission or other aid to the President and Sen- 
ate is here recognized, and no officer with a life tenure is recog- 
nized in the Constitution, except in Article III, section 1, whic 
makes the terms of.all judges therein enumerated during good 
behavior. The act approved January 16, 1883, does in no way 
limit or fix the term of office of the commissioners called the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 

The power of the President to remove any commissioner simply 
amountsto giving them a life tenure, as the judges now have; the 
term being rie ood behavior, the latter may be removed by 
the President. e President is presumed not to remove a com- 
missioner during his good behavior. So the effect and purpose of 
this statute is to give them a life-tenure office, a thing abhorred by 
the common people and sparingly recognized by the great Magna 
Chartaof American liberty, the Constitntion. The debates on this 
statute of 1883 show that grave doubts existed as to the constitu- 
tionality of the act, and the only ground upon which it can be 
sustained is that the exercise of the powers conferred on the com- 
mission is not an unreasonable restriction upon the constitutional 
right of the President to select from the great body of American 
citizens instead of the number who passed a successful examina- 
tion. 

It was contended by some of the best thinkers of Congress at 
the time that as the President himself participates in the prepa- 
ration of the rules for carrying the act into effect, he in some 
way is estopped to disregard such rules as he has, with the com- 
mission,established. There is room to doubt whether this can 
be done by the law of the land. Suppose the commission and 
the President should adopt a rule that none but fat men shall be 
examined by the commission, or that no one who is as large and 
handsome as the presiding officer of the House should ever be so 
examined. 

The people, I imagine, would have a right to complain of a pal- 
Dn violation of the Constitution, the palladium of our liberties. 

ut it has been contended that the question may never arise, be- 
cause the President makes the appointment, and he may confine 
himself to these rules. The people can not be a party to any liti- 
gationtouchingit. The people through their chosen Representa- 
tives here on this floor now are parties to an investigation of all 
questions ining to its constitutionahty. its propriety, its 
safety, and every possible view that can be taken of it. 

Yes, the people have a day in court here now to have the ques- 
tion determined whether it is competent under the Constitution 
to confer life-tenure office upon any but the judicial officers of the 
Government; whether their servant, the President of these United 
States, shall be governed by rules in making appointments which 
exclude 90 per cent at least of the good and lawful citizens of the 
United States who pay taxes, bear arms in public danger, serve 
as jurors, occupy seats in the legislative branches of our State and 
National Governments and the gubernatorial chairs, and even the 
Presidency of the Republic; whether, I say, the President may, 
even of his own consent or obstinacy, or for other reasons, be gov- 
erned by such rules. The people whom I have the honor to repre- 
sent desire their verdict to be recorded in letters of living light 
— the whole civil-service humbuggery. How do I know it? 

ow it because I criticised it upon all the grounds I have stated 
before that t assize of 35,000 men, with ballots in their hands, 
in the Eighth district of North Carolina in the last campaign, and 
I got over 1,500 votes in the district more than the President, 
whom I supported. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are other reasons, in my opinion, om- 
nipotent in their force against this law. It can be collected from 
the recorded thonghts of the friends of the bill in 1883 that they were 
looking out for something that would cause the public work to be 
done more efficiently and with the greatest safety to the country and 
with the least nse. Now,the red ian test of any theory 
or proposed legislation is an actual trial thereof. One actual ex- 
periment is worth all the theorizing in the world. The evidence 
of Captain Pratt, taken before the ate committee of the Fifty- 
fifth Congress, tends to prove that a greater per cent of those who 
had passed a civil-service examination, and were selected under 
the rules adopted by the President and said commission, proved 
to be inefficient than those selected without this civil-service 
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examination. It is an irresistible inference from this evidence of 
Captain Pratt that the appointment of this Civil Service Commis- 
sion has not answered any good purpose in aiding the President 
in procuring more competent or efficient officers. And why is it 
that such is the case? 

Mr. Speaker, the question may be asked, and has its force: How 
can the application of this test of competing examinations injure 
the service? Let us see. In the first place, the best and most de- 
serving citizensare among the most modest. They are engaged in 
fighting the battles of life valiantly in the industrial lines. They 
have seen many excellent men and men of much learning fail of 
success before the board of Commissioners. They shrink from this 
ordealas Captain Pratt, with many years of experience, says he 
would now do. 

There never has been but one incorruptible human tribunal, 
even under the very best possible conditions. Thatis the grand 
and petit juries. They are so because of the short tenure of their 
existence. Not more than one jury ever appeared at the same 
court of the same individuals. 'lhey perform the work of the 
term, and then dissolve and are lost in the great body of the people, 
never to act together in that capacity again. Should one jury be 
corrupted, its dissolution wipes out the leprous touch that cor- 
rupted them. Not so with this board of Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. They were impaneled in 1583, and God's final dissolution 
of the personuel of the board or the mind of the President is the 
only power on this earth while this law exists that can dissolve 
this board, except resignation. 

Now, I will concede that the individual members of the present 
board are excellent gentlemen, as free from the infirmities that 
press poor humanity as the very best and strongest American citi- 
zens. Still they are but great men. They can only be kept great 
and pure by shielding themselves from temptation to do wrong. 
This an officer with such vast powers can not do if he holds a life- 
tenureoffice. The commissioner may be tempted surreptitiously 
tosmuggle aset of questions and answers into the pocket of an 
. applicant with the hope of obtaining compensation 

erefor. : : 

Thus schoolboy lessons or superficial cramming from the books 
may pass for character and practical ability. The dude who 
stands appalled at the thought of fighting the battle of life for 
success and supremacy in the industrial lines, that man to whom 
the crooked plow and pitchfork are certain agencies of degra- 
dation and disgrace, and all who lack the elements of true man- 
hood to make success of life in the sunshine will find here a 
strong temptation to make a specialty of that course of training 
which will fit or enable them to pass a civil-service examination. 
By manuring in the hill,” as the late lamented Judge Pear- 
son used to say of the caselawyer, they may make a much better 
show, cut a much prettier figure before a thoroughly classic board 
of commissioners, than their more meritorious and deserving 
fellow-travelers. 

Public duties, like the manly toil that makes glorious a nation's 
life, can not always be well performed by those possessing educa- 
tion and nothing else. Besides, it often happens that the best in- 
formed men, the men of deeds rather than those of pretensions, 
are those to whom an appointment to some important post oper- 
atesasasortof inspiration. Someof the greatest lives with which 
God has ever blessed this world were poor men in the humblest 
walks of life who would never think of appearing in the presence 
of the high places of science and literature—men like Æsop and 
President Lincoln—the one a slave, the other too poor to pay his 
expenses to Washington after the love and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens had called him to the Presidency. 

Æsop was born a slave at Ammonius, in Phrygia the Greater, 
about the year 623 B. C. His head was long, nose short and flat, 
lips thick, a humpback, dark complexion, a large belly, and bow 
legs. His still greater infirmity was that his speech was slow and 
inarticulate and very obscure. He was a slave, and when Zenas 
offered to sell him to a merchant, the merchant burst into laugh- 
ter, saying, ** Had I not been convinced by his voice I should have 
taken him for a blown bladder." This merchant, however, after- 
wards, in Ephesus, offered three slaves for sale. Cantor, Grammati- 
cus, and Æsop. In order to sell his slaves well. he dressed Cantor 
and Grammaticus in fine clothing; but supposing that no art 
could improve ZEsop, he dressed him in sackcloth. 

The eminent philosopher, Zanthus, accompanied by his schol- 
ars, attended this slave market. Looking at the two fine-looking 
slaves, he found Via prn marked upon Grammaticus to be 3,000 
half pence. The philosopher said. I will not buy a slave rated 
at so high a price." But finding the price of Æsop to be almost 
nothing, at the earnest solicitation of his scholars, who wanted a 
plaything, he bought ZEsop, and the boys paid for him. The first 
question put to Æsop was, Of what place are you a native?“ “I 
am a negro," said ESsop. Where were you born?" Of my 
mother.” I did not ask that,“ said Zanthus, but what place were 
you born in?” My mother never informed me.“ What can 
you perform?" Nothing,“ replied Æsop. 


This was all a civil-service examination could have brought out 
of Æsop. Let, after a few years, contact with the students of phi- 
DE thisinarticulate negro possessed both eloquence and elocu- 
tion. Yes,in this deformed body was set the largest soul, within 
which the most refulgent gems glittered and sparkled far beyond 
anything the philosopher Zanthus or his scholars ever knew. 
What did it? Contact with others mainly. He could not stand a 
competitive examination and was bought to gratify the curiosit 
of the schoolboys. Take also the Rev. William Pool, whose mod- 
esty influenced him to offer his resignation, and who ina few 
months developed into a thorouzhly equipped court officer. 

Another mischief the system breeds which was unknown to the 
constitutional methods of selecting these officials before 1833 is 
this: The system tends to the selection of a large body of young 
citizens as fit for office eligibles, and the very act of being thus 
marked or designated as eligibles unfits them for practical life 
should they not succeed in getting an appointment. By way of 
illustration, suppose that out of the great body of American citi- 
zenship 500,000 should be selected under the rules of the civil serv- 


ice as eligibles. Now, there would necessarily be a large column, 


larger than any army that ever engaged in battle on any field of 
carnage in th:s y deum unemploy They would remain as so 
many able-bodied beggars inidieness. They could not undertake 
any scientific or professional work, because this is a business of a 
lifetime. Neither could they engage in any of the industrial lines 
of business, because they would be constantly awaiting and ex- 
pecting a call to the public service. 

Still another one of the reasons of the passage of the Civil Service 
Commission law was this: It wil! destroy the iron rule of party des- 
potism, said its advocates. If that was a mischief to be dreaded, 
the remedy of civil service is totally ineffectual. Any law that 
puts it into the hands of any officer of this Republic, as the Presi- 
dent has under this law, to expand its operations when his party 
friends are to be the beneficiaries and contract it when a new state 
of things exists is both unjust and would make a despot of a. 
Christian patriot President. Besides this, a mischief springs 
out of the idea of having an enforced nonpartisan service more 
to be dreaded than the imagined evil of the iron rule of party 
despotism. 

There are two duties and two high prerogatives that no man can 
afford to disregard or surrender and no just government can law- 
fully attempt to enforce. The one is man's duty to his Maker, 
religion; the other, man's duty to his country, patriotism. No 
man has a right to be merely passive touching either of these great 
duties. No government that is not a despotism can attempt to en- 
force such a policy. Suppose a statute was introduced requiring 
the Commission to select none who pray and actively participate 
in the promulgation of Christian truth. No man but a hideous, 
deformed moral idiot would advocate it. 

The individual light before God must not be put under a bushel, 
Equally so touching one's duty to his country. If he sees, or hon- 
estly believes he sees, an evil, error, or mischief lurking in any 
1 government policy, he has no right to be: passive. It is 

is duty to cry aloud and employ all the forces of patriotism in 
resisting, exposing, and cutting from the body politic, any error 
as eagerly as the physician of the soul would cry out against moral 
leprosy. No man can be a respected or valuable sentinal upon the 
waichtowers of liberty who surrenders his rights to cry out 
against government abuses. The truth is there is no such thing 
as *theiron rute of party despotism.” Associated political action 
is the only force ina republic that can enforce a principle, or check 
or remove an abuse or mischief. Political parties are essential to 
this great work. 

Without parties a republic can not exist. When by the efforts 
of one party or organization an Administration has changed and 
new parties and principles are to be enforced, the agencies of the 
Government should likewise change. There shouid be no life 
tenure, except those expressly mentioned in the Constitution, the 
judges. Tosay that the thousands of employees now in the service 
are all good and worthy citizens and have done their duty is no 
reason why they should remain in office all their lives, for there 
are tens of thousands just as worthy and competent in the fields 
of industry to whom à participation in the emoluments, and espe- 
cially the honors. of holding office are just as sweet. Besides this, 
disguise it as you may, there is to some extent selfishness in all 
our conduct. 

Men pray because it benefits them. "They become religious be- 
cause they expect a reward to come. The citizen labors for good 
government because he is to be benefited. He becomes a patriot 
often in order that he himself, as wellas his neighbors, may en- 
joy the benefits of good government. This Republic is in need of 
the intelligent exercise by every citizen in it of his best intelli- 
gence on all political questions. The man in office as a clerk even 

as a better opportunity to inform himself than the equally pa- 
triotic plowman at home. Just there in the library I saw an em- 
ployee here poring over his books. He told me his habit was to 
put in every spare moment there. 
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When an Administration is in, it needs the service of the most 
intelligent and efficient men of the Republic who at least desire 
that Administration to succeed. Seventy-five per cent of the em- 
ployees and appointees of this Administration are unfriendly to it, 
Sait no doubt pray for the restoration to power of the party just 
defeated, and no way to get them out. Great political fortunes 
may and often do hang upon the action of those in power touch- 
ing any great political question. 

The 15,000,000 men with ballot in hand will demand the over- 
throw of the system. How can a member of Congress refuse to 
help in this great work? Each member owes his promotion to the 
ballots cast by goed "i electors. How can he insist logically 
on the right to hold his office, endoy its honor, without being 
marked by a commission as an ‘‘ eligible,” and deny the right to 
hold by appointment to those who elected him? It is easy to make 
chin music at home to the elector for his vote—that is all right, 
it is free, and freely given. But when the modest, active patriot 
whose services alecto. him asks for an appointment, Oh, you 
must submit to a civil-service examination. The law is a good 
one; it saves us the worry and trouble of office hunters." 

The story of the selfish worshiper fitly illustrates his position. 
A dying man said, Read to me some comforting portions of 
Scripture;” this done, ** What next can I do for you?” inquired the 
zealous Christian. Why, wil you not pray for me?" er- 
tainly,” he replied. Prayer being over, What next, my dear 
suffering brother?" ‘‘ Please give mea small drink of brandy from 
the little bottle of yours, it will stimulate me.“ No, no, sir; 
the Scripture I read and the prayer I made were all free, the 
cost me nothing. This brandy cost me $1 a quart. I can not af- 
ford it.“ When the Congressman made elaborate addresses, it was 
all freely done; so freely given that it taxed his modesty to ask a 
vote in return therefor. But when the elector now asks to be 
recognized as an eligible, “Oh, no; it will cost me a little worry 
and trouble.” My Republican brother, great political fortunes 
hang upon our action touching this great question, The system 
is of doubtful constitutionality—un-American. It is at war with 
the life of the Republic. I would resist its continuance as ear- 
nestly A I would an attempt of a British fleet to bombard this 
Capitol. 

ith the business life of the country revived by the wise tariff 
legislation which has been the work of this special session, it is 
to be hoped that the Republican party will assail this greater 
evil—this civil-service humbuggery—at the beginning of the regu- 
lar session with more vigor than it has displayed even in destroy- 
ing the free-trade heresy which has humiliated our citizens and 
aes us, in a large measure, of the dignity of American citizen- 

p. 


Tariff and Bonds—McKinley Tariff a Bond Producer. 


2 Pe revenues for the wants of the Government are provided for by this 
(McK ner bill.—McKinley, in oporok McKinley bill to House (1890). 

I should say the next fiscal year woul 

I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would make the Treasury easy, and 


if I were going to manage it, I would want to have it.—Secretary Charles Fos- 
ter, testifying before House Ways and Means Committee (1893). 


show a deficit. 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 

On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Every few days I am asked by letter and other- 
wise, by people from many States, and especially Ohio, this ques- 
tion: Is it true that while the McKinley tariff was the law 
Mr. Secretary Charles Foster ordered plates to be made for the 
purpose of issuing fifty millions of bonds to replenish the reve- 
nues of the Government?” In ay former speech on the tariff, 

ublished in the RECORD of March 31, 1897, I proved, I thought, 

ond all question, that Mr. Secretary Foster did issue such an 
order on February 20, 1893, just ten days before the end of Presi- 
dent Harrison's term. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR] had flatly disputed 
the existence of this order while the Dingley bill was under dis- 
cussion this session, using these words: 

I Mr. MCMILLIN] will n 
eine e Lem pea in its origin and is e agan put Sune OMe orn 

Soon after he disputed the existence of this order, I procured a 
certified copy of it from Mr. Secretary Gage, which I hold in my 


hand, and will again make a part of my remarks. It reads as 
follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1897. 


Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
date, requesting the original letter, or a certified copy thereof, written by Mr. 
Secretary Foster February 20, 1893, addressed to the Chief of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, authorizing the preparation of certain plates. In 
compliance with said uest, I submit below a correct copy of the letter in 
question, also a copy of the text of the proposed bond. 

[Copy of letter.] 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1893. 


Sin: You are hereby authorized and directed to prepare desi for the 3 
per cent bonds provided in a Senate amendment to the sundry civil bill now 
pending. The denominations which should first receive attention are 100s 
and 1.0008 of the coupon bonds, and 100s, 1,000s, and 10,000s of the registered 
bonds. This authority is given in advance of the enactment, in view of 
pressing contingencies, and you are directed to hasten the preparation of the 

esigns and plates in every possible manner. I inclose a memorandum for 
your guidance in preparing the script for the body of the bond. 


espectfully, yours, 
CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 
The CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 
TEXT OF THE BOND. 
“ WASHINGTON, April 1, 1893. 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of section —— of an 
act entitled *An act making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and for other p N 
approved March 3, 1893, and is redeemable at the pleasure of the Uni 
States after the Ist day of April, A. D. 1893, in coin of the standard value of 
the United States on said March 3, 1893, with interest in such coin from the 
day of the date hereof at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, pee semi- 
annually on the Ist days of October and April in each year. e princi 
and interest are exempt from the permoni of all taxesor duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation any form, by or under State, municipal, 
or local authority.” 


Respectfully, yours, L. J. GAGE, 


Secretary. 

Hon. Joun W. GATNEs, 

House of Representatives. 

I desire to add that I had in my hands, March 25 last, and read 
the original order of Mr. Secretary Foster, which is on file at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

In discussing this point in the House last March, I said what I 
now repeat. 

I desire to call special attention to what Mr. Secretary Foster 
says in this mysterious order of February 20, 1893: 


This authority is given in advance of the enactment. 


Think of this, gentlemen! Fifty million dollars of indebtedness 
to be created in time of peace, and that, too, **in advance" of the 
enactment of the law which was to be approved March 3, 1893," 
the last day of the Harrison Administration. Why ‘tin advance”? 
Why at all? ‘In view of the pressing contingencies,” says Mr. 
Secretary Foster. What ‘‘contingencies”? as the National 
Treasury plethoric? Was it overflowing? Or did Wall street 
want the bonds? Why such haste, if the condition of the Treas- 
ury was ‘‘ overflowing” or easy? Why, Mr. Foster, did you not 
wait for the incoming Administration to issue these bonds to dis- 
grace itself, as it did do? Why precipitate this bond odium on 
Harrison’s Administration? Certainly the Government would 
not have made an assignment in eleven days, from February 20,’ 
1893, to March 4, 1893. There is something ‘‘dark and dreary’ 
about this. Senator Sherman was the author of an amendment 
to the sundry civil bill in the Senate authorizing the issuance of 
these bonds. We are not surprised. He was at his old tricks, 
doing business at the same old stand. 

MR. M'KINLEY A FALSE PROPHET. 


When Mr. McKinley in 1890 reported the McKinley bill to the 
Boue; he prophesied as to the virtues of that measure in these 
words: 

Ample revenues for the wants of the Governmentare provided by this bi 
and every reasonable encouragement is given to productive enterprises an 
to the labor employed therein. 

Mr. McKinley, however, proved to be a false prophet. We find, 
before the end of President Harrison's Administration and while 
the McKinley tariff was the law of the land, that plates for the 
EAD of fifty millions of bonds were ordered by Mr. Secretary 
Foster. 

We further find, on February 25, Mr. Secretary Foster statin 
tothe Ways and Means Committee of the House that a defici 
would occur within the next fiscal year; that the revenues of the 
Government should be increased fifty millions merger A and this 
increase made permanent. We find further that while the Mc- 
Kinley tariff bill was still the law of the land and being enforced 
by Mr. Cleveland's gold-standard Administration, bonds were is- 
sued, whether rightfully or wrongfully; and the fact remains that 
they were issued and that this issuance was indorsed by the Re- 
publican party. 

Mr. Speaker, the McKinley tariff not only paralyzed our home 
trade, but our international commerce, which necessarily ca 
a falling off in imports and equally as necessarily a diminution in 
the amount of taxes collected upon imports. 
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now than I did 2 
tion, I will ask to add what I said formerly on the subject with- 
out further comment. 

In addition to this testimony, I will now read you the evidence 


Unable to shed more light upon this subject 
my former speech, and in view of the importance of this dispu 


given by Mr. Secreta 
mittee of the House, 
tion of the Treasury: 

Secretary FOSTER. Now, I want to say to you these tes are based 
upon conditions existing prior to the late election [15902]. What effect the 

| ex ms of the public will have upon the revenues I do not undertake to 
estimate. For the first time, this month begins to show that effect. The 
revenues for the present month [February, 1893] wil be about what they 
wero last year i ; 

That is, Mr. Chairman, these estimates were based upon condi- 
tions existing ‘‘ prior to the late (1892) election." Hence the elec- 
tion could not and did not cause or mold these estimates in ay 
way whatever. They were made upon conditions existing an 
brought about under the McKinley bill, exclusive of the effects of 
the election altogether. 

No one knew „prior to the election” in 1892 who would be 
elected; hence it is untrue when the Republicans say that the 
issuance of these bonds, or rather their proposed issuance, was 
brought about by the threatened election of Mr, Cleveland. In 
fact, as stated, their issnance or the estimates of Mr. Foster were 
based exclusively on conditions existing prior“ to the election. 

The testimony continues: 

Mr. TURNER. Taking into consideration all these conditions which you 
anticipate, what, in your judgment, would be a fair conjecture of the condi- 
tion of the Treasury at the end of the next year? 

Fm oe hae ages FOSTER. I should say the next fiscal year would show a 
cr 

Mr. TURNER. Can you give an approximate estimate, according to all the 
data accessible to you? 

Mr. Secretary Foster. I will only say this, that if Iwas to have the man- 
agement of the Treasury, I should upon an increase of revenue to the 
extent of $50.000,000. 

Mr. TURNER. In order to meet those conditions which you anticipate? 

Mr. Secretary FOSTER. Not only those conditions, but the gold conditions 


Foster before the Ways and Means Com- 
ebruary 25, 1893, touching upon the condi- 


as well. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a little strange that Mr. Foster did not tell 
this committee there and then,“ February 25, 1893,” that he had 
already. on February 20, 1893,” ordered the bond plates for 
**$50.000,000" of bonds. Yet we see he had ordered and 
yet failed to state all the truth, and certainly he could not have 
well overlooked a little thing like ordering or issuing ‘‘ $50,000,000 
of bonds” for the people, the plain people of this country, to pay. 
* Millions" are small things to the ublican party, even when 
8 administering a publie trust. 

e examination continued: 


Mr. Wirsox. Did I understand you toexpressa general opinion a while 
that in addition to the present — of rovenue revenues of the Treas. 
vanced $30,000,000 more a year? 


ury Department ought to be ad 
Secre FosTER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Would you make that for one year or a permanent increase 
of revenue? Sin 
or two 


FosTER. TTT 


reasons. { would increase reserve at $25,000,000 if I the 
money to do it with. 
Mr. TURNER. But your answer just now seemed to contemplate an annual 


DO FOSTER. I think an annual increase of $50,000,000 would make the 
Treasury easy, and if I were going to manage it I would want to have ft. 
Another thing, Mr. Chairman, I notice—that Mr. Foster, in so 
many words, says that there would be a deficit.“ I repeat his 
Moe *Ishould say the next fiscal year would show a deficit." 
shows on the same page, The 
revenues for the present month (March, 1893) will be about what 
gr hé last year" (1892 


. Chairman, the McKinley bill was in full force a year pre- 
vious, last year” (1892), and was then in effect. Mr. Foster 
virtually admits that even **last year" (1892) the revenues were 
insufficient for the needs of the Government, because he says: 

The revenues for the present month (February, 1893) were about what 
they were last year (1892). 

At the same period we find in the present month" (February, 
1893) he is qeu to issue bonds to the amount of $50,000,000, 
to eu: what? To meet this “deficit and the gold conditions then 
existing." 

„Two things which are equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other." If the revenue at the two periods, February, 1892, 
and February, 1893, were the same, as Mr. Foster says they were, 
then we must conclude that there was a deficit at both periods. 
7 The os sia report of this committee, after fully hearing Mr. 

oster, said: 


He had already said, as the r 


DEFICIT OF $20,000,000 TO $10,000,000. 


Under the most careful estimates that can now be made it is a; ent that 
at the end of the ensuing fiscal year there will be a deficit amoun: to on 
n 


€ to $4,000,000. In these calculations no account whatever 
en of the requirements of the sinking fund. 
ul * * LJ 


e LÀ LJ 
Secretary Foster stated that in his opinion the annual receipts of the Gov- 
ernment uld be at once increased. He also stated that in his opinion 
there would be a deficit at the end of the fiscal year 1894, and said that if he 
had the management of the Treasury in the future he should insist upon an 
increase of the annual revenue to the extent of $50,000,000. This increase, he 
ted, should be made to meet the conditions to which reference bas been 


made in this report, and also for the of increasing to the extent 
$25.000,000 the gold reserve fund of M RR fun. io MEE 
recommended. 1 


Ichallenge the correctness of the contention on the other side 
of this Chamber that a low tariff brought about the financial de- 
pression from which —— suffering, because the Wilson bill 
itself is an intensified pr ive measure and out-Herods all other 
tariff measures except the McKinley bill, and even rivals that in- 
famous law. Ichallenge the opposition to refute the testimony 
of their own witness, Mr. Secretary Foster, when he establishes 
beyond all peradventure that the causes that made bond issues 
necessary and bred panic and disaster were created away back in 
Mr. Harrison's Administration. 

Icall the country to witness that under this indisputable proof 
it was not low tariff that did it; it was not the fear of Demo- 
cratic accession that did it; it was not the dread of Democratic 
misrule that did it, but that it had its origin while the Republican 
party was in full swing and the McKinley tariff in full force. 

Iam not here, Mr. Chairman, to defend Mr. Cleveland on any 
part of the ground.. Time was when he sang a clear note to the 
country on the evils of protection, and so intense were his con- 
victions that he blazed out a new course, in that he subordinated 
all things else to that 8 and made it the sole topic of an 
annual message. But he forgot all that. He heard the siren's 
voice after that and was captivated by the sweet strains that were 
twanged upon the golden lyre in Wall street. 

_ He proclaimed the true Democratié doctrine upon this vital ques- 
tion, and his words were verified, that protection is destructive to 
trade and commerce and to general prosperity, only designed for 
the enrichment of the few and the impoverishment of the many, 
and he held these supreme truths paramount, and declared upon 
their correct solution depended therights and interests of the le 
and the integrity of constitutional free government; but he forgot 
all that when the siren twan; and he tted another issue 
tocrowditintothebackground, and he deli telymadeit possible 
for the Republican party to be foisted again into power where it 
could work out the schemes of tariff destruction that he once de- 
cried so 3 He deliberately surrendered the right of the 
Government under the law and expressed in the face of the con- 
tract to pay its obligations in both or either coins, in the face of 
his party platform, and in spite of his creed, and thus he 
helped to fan the flames that were kindled away back yonder in 
1892 under his Republican predecessor, and finish the degradation 
and financial enslavement of his people that he might please those 
who enriched him. He was a Jonah in the Democratic ship; but, 
thank God, he is where he belongs, aboard the Republican craft, 
and may the Lord have mercy on the Republican party's soul. 

18 TRUSTEE AND AGENT FOR THE PEOPLE, NOT OF THE CREDITOR. 

Senator Beck, in a speech in the Senate in 1879, condemned 
paying in gold these coin obligations, and said they should be 
paid in silver. He said: 

‘The position taken by the Secretary, that the creditor should be allowed 
to determine what character of coin he prefers to be paid in, when the United 
States have the right to pay in either. can not be maintained. The Secretary 
hs MALSAN of the people end thee TIDE ahecinee In EUA Ger nicer 
coin without — apri aes the creditor, if the interest of his cestul Lan trust 


requires put to be so made. Not to pay in the manner most advan- 
p 


Again, Mr. Beck said: 

It is the clear duty of the Secretary to pay the interest we owe in the coin 
that costs us least. It is our option, not creditor's, and Congress ought 
to see to it that the laws are executed in the interest of the people, 

And yet Mr. Carlisle disregarded such pertinent and patriotic 
advice and turned over the option to the creditor, and then was 
compelled to sell him bonds to get the gold to pay back to him. 

As early as 1836 Mr. Webster said the option was with the payer 
and not the payee—the man in debt and not the man to whom it 
isto be paid. He said: 

It (the law) enumerates four kinds of money, or other means of payment; 
and can anything be plainer than that he who to pay may have Tis choice 
out of all four? All 9 lawful, the choice L with the payer and 
not with the receiver. would seem to be too plain to be either argued 
or denied, Other laws of the United States have made both gold and liver 
coins a tender in the payment of private debts. Did any man ever imagine 
that in that case the choice between the coins to be tendered was to lie with 
the party receiving? No one could ever be guilty of such an absurdity. 

In these latter days there have arisen wiser men and greater 
patriots than Mr. Webster to set his profound opinions at naught 
and barter away a right that was founded in law, predicated in 
immutable principle, sustained by the unvarying judgment of 
statesmen and law writers, and expressed in the face of the con- 
tract itself, and allowed the creditor to choose to be paid in that 
coin that was hardest to obtain, and to do this was forced to sell 
bonds to provide the means to meet the demands of unjust greed. 

And yet, in face of all this, there are those on the other side of 
this Chamber who have the temerity to say, and the hardihood to 

retend to believe what they say, that it was the bogus low-tariff 
ilson bill that made the sale of bonds necessary. 
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The Disintegration of the Democratic Party. 


SPEEOH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue 
for the Government and to encourage the industries of the United States, and 

o question being upon agreeing to the report of the committee of conference 
on the g votes of the two Houses— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I want to introduce at this time an extract from 
the speech recently delivered at Sumter, S. C., by Senator Mc- 
LAURIN, of that State, who is now making a canvass for his 
reelection to the Senate, after having given several votes in favor 
of a protective tariff. i 4 

The Senator, in defending his position, said: 


With the advent of the present Administration came a determination to 
repeal the present tariff law and enact one more protective in its features 
and more certain, it is alleged, to darn Teg > revenue. The question of 
how to meet this Republican onslaught has given rise to much discussion 
among Democrats in gress and quite a difference of opinion on some par- 
ticular points. Some, like Senators VEST, JONES, MILLS, and others, favored 
apr da of revenue principles by Mo D theiniquities of the meas- 
ure, 80 that in future these discussions might be used as political capital. 

We assumed that without an income tax the entire contention, aside from 
a desire to make political capital, was one of schedules. There is not a man 
before us who would listen to the tariff debate one single day and not come 
to the same conclusion. Let me give you a few instances among Democrats 
to sustain this contention. Senator RAWLINS demanded a duty on wool and 

nite for Utah. Senator WHITE demanded a duty on borax and fruit for 
ornia. Senator MORGAN wanted a duty on iron for Senator 
Pasco wanted higher duties on cigar wrappers for Florida. Senator BACON 
wanted & duty on cotton and lumber for 8 Senator TILLMAN and 
myself wanted what we could get for rice, cotton, lumber, bauxite, and mona- 
zite for South Carolina. Congressmen LovE and WILLIAMS wanted a dut 
ie proves bauxite for Georgia, while FOWLER, of North Carolina, join 
or 


Senator ALLEN, after condemning a duty on lumber, of which his State 
produced none, asked for a duty on chicory, of which his people were large 

ucers. 

Senator CAFFERY, of Louisiana, after expending days denouncing a protect- 

tariff, wound up with a demand for a duty on sugar. 

Imight tell you how some would denounce protection on the floor of the 
House and then come quietly into our committee room and ask for a duty on 
some product of their own district. 

I became disgusted with such double dealing, and, with TILLMAN, BACON, 
RAWLINS, and others, n the fight on the sectional features of the bill, 
and demanded equal privileges for the South and ber industries. The result 
of our efforts has been a duty on cotton, equal privileges for Southern pine 
and Southern railroad ties, higher duties on rice, and duty on bauxite. 

We have also compelled the Republican managere to recognize the injus- 
tice of taxed jute ing for the planter and on binding twine for the wheat 
raiser. and have pu bagging on the free list. Nota single one of us be- 
lieves in the doctrine of protection, and so declared Viper nh but made the 
fight under that part of the Democratic tariff plank which declares that 

duties shall be so adjusted as to operate equally throughout the country and 
not discriminate between class and section." I declared on the floor of the 
Senate that the South asked for no advantage, but demanded simple justice. 
If protection was beneficial, as alleged, the South was selfish enough to want 
her os if the policy proved disastrous, we were patriotic enough to stand 
our portion. 


Thus it will be seen that the last stand of Democracy at 
which a united party has gathered has been abandoned. No 
political party could stand up against the overwhelming exhibition 
of the failure of free trade during the last four years, and Demo- 
cratic statesmen are as acute to see the handwriting on the wall 
as anybody. They have seen that one by one their followers have 
abandoned the tenets of their political faith, one by one, making 
the pretense of supporting a tariff Pg certain local products, 
have in fact gone over with substantial unity to the doctrine of 
protective tariff. 

Here we have the leading Democrats of the Senate, with few 
exceptions, voting, as declared by Senator McLAURIN, in favor of 
protective duties. Look at the list: RAWLINS, on wool and gil- 
sonite; WHITE, on borax and fruit; even Senator MORGAN, the 
old-time faithfulapostle of Bourbon Democracy, wanted a duty on 
iron; PASCO, on cigar wrappers; BACON, on cotton and lumber; 
TILLMAN and MCLAURIN, on rice, cotton, lumber, bauxite, and 
monazite; Congressmen LOVE and WILLIAMS wanted a duty on 
pyrites and bauxite; FowLER of North Carolina joined in for it 
all, and Senator ALLEN—think of that, the Populist apostle—voted 
for a high duty on chicory, wherewith the coffee of the people may 
be adulterated; CaAFFERY, at the end of his few brief suggestions, 
wanted a protective duty on sugar, and so the brethren are all in 
line, and it simply means the ultimate abandonment of the whole 
doctrine of free trade. , 

Mr. Speaker, pass this bill, and if it benefits the country, as I 
predict it will, we will never have a Democratic convention de- 
nouncing protection as a robbery. 


The Advance of Plutoeracy, and Menace to American 
Liberty. ; 


: SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT M. TODD, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
&nd to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. TODD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After four months' session of a Congress which 
will go into history noted for its revolutionary disregard of con- 
stitutional procedure, the Republican majority have voted to pass 
a bill for the plunder and taxation of the American people un- 
equaled in severity in the history of any free nation. 

This extraordinary session was convened by the President in 
unseeming haste, immediately upon his accession to power, in 
compliance with a bargain made by the leaders of his party with 
the trusts and money power, which furnished in the recent cam- 
paign acorruption fund hitherto unparalleled in magnitude for the 

eception and coercion of American citizens. 

You of the majority have, many of you, voted to pass this bill 
against yor better judgment, and against the judgment and pro- 
test of those overtaxed and overburdened people whom you repre- 
sent, because your leaders sold the influence of your once glorious 
party to the usurers and trusts who now dictate its policy; and 
under the y lash and the rule of your caucus you have been 
driven, at the loss of your independence and manhood, like lambs 
to the slaughter for the banquet of princes. 

Should this criticism of the eatin J seem too severe, I call 
attention to the opinion recently published in the July Forum of 
a man whose opinion should be respected by Republicans, because 
he was a bright and shining light“ in the recent campaign for 
„Me Kinley, prosperity and honest money,” J. Laurence Laugh- 
lin, who holds the ition of professor of political economy in 
Chicago University by the grace and dispensation of that influen- 
tial statesman, John D. Rockefeller. He says: š 

It may not bea pleasant thing to say, but never before—at least in this 
generation—has pes been such widespread loss of confidence in the honor 
and integrity of dur public servants in Congress. One almost hesitates to 

ut into words the f. nt admissions of thoughtful men that national leg- 

Elation is to-day ed for, if not actually bought and sold. So far has 

suspicion e that it is even bruited about as matter of common report that 

while the dent himself may not have made election promises, yet his 
agents have engaged for him, in the form of a tgriff bill, to allow numerous 
interests to recoup themselves from the country for advances made to secure 
the nomination and election of their candidate. The audacity, the unblush- 

— 25 grab,” 1 se dog in Washin; gives color tosuch reports. * * * 

en one sees how much basis there is for this distrust, one does not feel 
surprised at much of the blind hatred of political corruption expressed by 
some honest sup rs of Mr. Bryan. If we faced the matter squarely, we 
should find much to justify the e: ce of Bryanism. 

The bill, now under discussion in the Senate, will undoubtedly 
soon become law with all of its monstrous provisions, and there 
is now no hope that you who fear your party lash more than you 
regard the pleadings of humanity can be induced to retrace your 
steps. But as much information has come recently to light re- 
garding the corruption with which the bill has been forced upon 
us, and regarding further outrages upon the people of this nation, 
I desire to speak briefly in reference to them. 


FAILURE OF THE BILL TO MEET ITS PRETENDED PURPOSE. 


The promoters of this bill were, by their own admissions, well 
aware weeks ago that it would utterly fail in its avowed object, 
viz, To provide revenue for the Government and to encourage 
the industries of the United States." "Why? First, because the 
great manufacturing corporations, such as the sugar trust and 
the woolen manufacturers, although clamoring in campaigns, and 
through their lobbyists who throng the Capitol, for protection 
to American labor and industries," have been, ever since this extra 
session of Con was planned by them, loading down every 
ship to the water's edge with foreign wool, sugar, and products of 
every description from foreign lands, so that they could enjoy an 
enhanced value on this foreign raw material and on the finished 
products, and let the products of the American farms and work- 
shops go untouched except at such prices as their combines were 
willing to pay. 

The distinguished leader of the Republican party from Ohio 
[Mr. GROSVENOR], in his speech in this House recently, said: 

Mr. Speaker, there is at this neue Rice d 19) coming to us from all the 
sources of information valuable knowledge of the fact that vast quantities of 

dise have been and are being 5 into the United States in an- 
be levi d coll und 


merchan 
ticipation of the increased rates of guar ed an er the 
pending bill. It is estimated that $40,000,000 which under the ordinary course 
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of business would have come to the Treasury of the United States from im- 
has been anticipated under the lower rates of duty, and to that extent 

e ‘Treasury will be defrauded. 

Notably has there been an enormous incursion of free wool, enough, it is 
said by those who claim to know, to run the factories of the United States 
for two years and deprive the woolgrowers of any direct protection under 
the Dingley law; but still more notable and still more aggressive has been 
the action of the importers of sugar.— Congressional Record, page 3105. 


So, according to this very truthful admission, the effect of this 
present tariff agitation is to force an enormous importation of for- 
eign products, purchased by those who ask the votes of American 
labor, under the pretense of helping the American workmen. 

And that American producers may rightly judge the motives of 
the men who have promoted this bill, they should know that the 
Republican majority, in full cognizance of the atrocious methods 
by which the sugar trust corrupted a former Senate, and had 
boasted that “they owned it body, boots, and breeches,” and the 
unblushing manner in which it has paraded itself through the 
corridors and committee rooms of the Capitol in this Congress; 
and after the recent trial of the officers of the trust had been shown 
to be a farce in the District court, yet the Republican majority 
stands solidly for this tax in the favor of the trust, increased at 
the last moment by a further deception claimed to be in the in- 
terest of American producers, while refusing to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the Republican Secretary of the Treasury to lay an 
internal tax of 1 cent a pound upon the amount of sugar on hand 
thus imported by snch sugar trust free of the increased duty, 
and on which they will obtain an unjust advantage, which would 
have added upward of $12,000,000 to the public Treasury without 
any possible injustice to the trust. 


HOW "PRIVATE OWNERSHIP" OF THE GOVERNMENT I8 SECURED. 


The manner in which this trust and the other trusts have se- 
cured fraudulent “ownership” not only of a majority of the 
Senate, but now of the House as well, is shown in the sworn 
testimony given by the president of the trust before the Senate 
investigation committee. I quote from the official report: 


Senator ALLEN. Had you or the Sugar Refining Company contributed any- 
thing to the campaign fund in New York last year—the Democratic State 
campaign fund of last year? ^ 

Mr. VEMEYER. I will have to answer that in the affirmative. 

Senator ALLEN. Did you also contribute something to the Republican cam- 
paign fund; that is, for the State campaign? 

T. HAVEMEYER. We always do that. I have not the amount in my mind. 

Senator ALLEN. In 1892 did you contribute to either party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. The local parties? 

Senator ALLEN. The national parties. 

zr HAVEMEYER. No, sir; but always to the local parties. Let that be 
distinct. 

Senator ALLEN. And you contribute to both parties with the expectation 
that, whichever party succeeds, your interests will be guarded? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. We have a good deal of protection for our contribution. 
ti e aped ALLEN. Therefore you feelatliberty to contribute to both par- 


es 

Mr. HAvEMEYER. It depends. In the State of New York, where the Demo- 
cratic jority is between 40,000 and 50.000, we throw it their way. In the 
State of Massachusetts, where the Republican majority is doubtful, they 
probably have the call. 

Senator ALLEN. However, in the State of New York you contribute to the 
Democratic party, and in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts you contribute 
to the Republican party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. It is my impression that wherever there is a dominant 
party, wherever the ority is very large, that is the party that gets the 
contribution, because it is the party that controls local matters, 

Senator ALLEN. Then the sugar trust is a Democrat in a Democratic State 
and a Republican in a Republican State? 

o . As as local matters are concerned, I think that is 
abont it. 

Senator ALLEN, In the State of Maine you control the refineries at Port- 
land, do you not? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. That is defunct. We would not give anything to the 
State of Maine. 

9 Senator ALLEN. In the State of Pennsylvania where do your contribu- 
ons go? 

Mr HAVEMEYER. I will have to look that up. he 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of your nativity, or the nativity of your cor- 
poration, New Jersey, where do your contributions go? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I will have to look that up. 

Senator ALLEN. I understand that New Jersey is invariably a Democratic 
State. It would roe go to the Democratic party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Under the theory I have suggested, if they were there, 
it would naturally go to them. 

* * 


* * * ^ 


* 

Senator ALLEN. And this money that you contribute to these different 
parties for campaign purposes, local campaign purposes—that money comes 
out of the corporation of the sugar refining company? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. And isa part of the expenses of that company? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. Charged up on your books as expenses? 

Mr. HAVEMEYERK. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. How would it show—as so much money? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. It would show that a payment was made, and that pay- 
ment would have to be explained by the ty who made it. 

Senator ALLEN. The manner in which he did explain it actually would not 
ppost upon your books? 

.HAVEMEYENR. No, sir. 
HOW THE RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH TRUSTS SECURE THEIR SHARE OF 
“PRIVATE OWNERSHIP" OF, THE PEOPLE'S GOVERNMENT. 


A pernicious practice has for many years been permitted in this 
country, that of giving free and free ed, ees service by 
therailroad and telegraph companiesto Senators, Representatives, 
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the judges of United States courts, and other prominent officials 
connected with the General Government, as well as to like officials 
of our State governments. So long as this system of bribery is 
allowed, how can we expect legislation or judicial decisions free 
from prejudice? . 

I say ** bribery " advisedly, for wherein lies the difference be- 
tween the giving of money and that which costs these corporations 
money to supply? So long as these corporations do your service 
free, that which costs them money, they must of necessity recoup 
themselves from the people by maintaining the present unjust 
rates. Why do they offer you passes and telegraph franks as soon 
as you aro elected to a high office, when they had not done so be- 
fore? Because you now hold a position of trust, sworn to protect 
and advance the interests of the people. and they wish to disarm 
you by placing you under personal obligations to them. 

How well they have succeeded in their plan of seduction is 
evidenced by the failure of the nation to provide a postal telegraph 
(although various Postmaster-Generals have recommended it in 
special reports) and to break the power of the great railroad pool. 
It is even a matter of common report that the present Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States is a director of one branch of the pool, 
and left his duties as President of the Senate during the present 
session to attend a meeting of the board in New York. 

During the present session of Congress the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the famous transmissouri case, decided that 
these railroad pools, or traffic associations as they style them- 
selves, were violators of law, and are within the scope of the anti- 
trust act. The railroads have already commenced planning to 
“ procure” through Congress a repeal of the provisions of that Pons 
or an amendment granting them immunity from its provisions, 
and are sending through the Trunk Line Association appeals to 
Senators and Congressmen to come to their aid. 

How, then, couid the Republican majority of this House, who 
have absolute control of this bill to do what they wish, vote for 
its passage after having admitted that it would fail to provide 
either of the beneficial resuits for which it was pretended to be 
enacted? The answer can be found in the fact that these gentle- 
men have received too much education by contact with thetrusts 
not to know that this bill was never intended for any other pur- 
pose than to foster combines for the plunder of the common peo- 
ple. And how can Republican leaders face their constituents in 
the great woolgrowing States, when the very effect of this legisla- 
tion, even before the bill is passed, has been to bring in, as they 
admit, a supply of foreign wool sufficient to last two years. and at 
the same timethey have given the woolen manufacturers, in addi- 
tion to the rate for a protective duty, a further tariff as a compen- 
satory duty equal to the duty herein levied upon woo! and which 
they are permitted to evade paying on this two years' supply? 
Numerous antitrust amendments, varying in their scope and pro- 
visions, have been proposed by the minority for the purpose of 
oon roing and limiting the power of these trusts to rob the people, 
and yet all these propositions have been rejected by the majority, 
thus leaving the combines free to enjoy the present and future 
benefits of this bill—the consummation of their covetous desires, 


DECEIVING THE FARMERS. 


You of the majority are found practicing deception upon the 
great farming interests by fixing rates of tariff pretended to in- 
crease the value of their products, when you knew you could not 
thus aid them, since we export rather than import these products, 
except as to wool, the latter of which decreased every year in 
prico under the operation of the McKinley bill in my State, and 

as increased under the Wilson bill. 

As a remedy for this unjust condition, the honorable Senator 
from Utah e^ Cannon], very consistently with his record as a 
protectionist, offered an amendment providing an export bounty 
on American farm products to compensate for the increased tax 
you are about to levy on the farmer in the interest of manufac- 
turers. But no! Your ears became deaf and your tongues silent 
as the Sphinx, as usual, whenever any humane amendment has 
been offered you which was not favorably reported" by the 
trusts. 


STOCK GAMBLERS AND BOND DEALEHS GREATER THAN THE LAW. 


Another amendment was offered, and unanimously passed the 
Senate, providing that the stocks and bonds of corporations here- 
after issued or transferred should bear a slight share of the burden 
of taxation, but this was also rejected. But the Republican con- 
ferees, without consulting the other members of the conference 
committee at all, decided it was too much in the interest of the 
common people and against the interest of stockjobbers and specu- 
lators. and out it had to go, and out it did go. 

When the honorable chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, whose name the bill bears, placed before the House the joint 
conference report, he said that this provision was omitted“ be- 
cause the committee did not think it could be enforced." Iasked 
him, Is it possible, then, that you admit what we have long con- 
tended, that the stock gamblers, corporations, and trusts are not 
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amenable to law under the present régime—that corporate wealth 
is above the law and the Constitution?" Iquote from the RECORD: 

Mr. Topp. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DiNGLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. Topp. You have said that the Senate amendment was receded from 
because you found it impossible to regulate the collection of revenues on 
stock and bond transactions. You admit, then, that the laws of the United 
States are inoperative against the stock gamblers of Wall street, and that 
ner can not be enforced. 

r. DINGLEY. I admit nothing of the sort. Isay this: There must bea 
record of these transactions for it to be effective, and there appears to be no 
record in such cases, and they can be easily avoided. 

Mr. Topp. But Congress the power to make legislation which will 
bring out these records. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, the great trouble is, there is no record. 

Mr. Topp. It would be as easy to perfect machinery for that purpose as it 
is for the custom-house regulations and internal revenue. 

I believe the honorable gentleman spoke truly. For the perver- 
sion of justice and law in their behalf by venal courts and the 
ease with which great corporations can escape taxation has long 
been a matter of common knowledge. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE TIMBER THIEVES AND 
“HOME BUILDERS.” 

While every page of this act teems with injustice, there is one 
schedule besides the sugar schedule of so revolting a nature that 
Ican not pass it by, especially as it is exploited as a triumph for 
the people of my State and the honorable Senator who labored so 
industriously for its passage. Irefer to the tax of $2 per thousand 
on pine lumber, which every farmer, wage earner, and business 
man must pay to the speculators in pine lands when they wish to 
build a home or a shelter for their stock. : 

It is well known that this tax can not in the slightest degree 
benefit a single workingman or industry, because the pine lands 
are mostly owned by less than a dozen men, who do not operate 
mills, but who will now sell the trees to the mill owners at the 
enhanced tariff value. On the contrary, the mill owners, being 
thus compelled to pay more for their trees, can not afford to pay 
their laborers the usual wages, and thus every person of every 
rank and station pays tribute to a few multimillionaire specula- 
tors, and the glory of protection“ and the fame of my State and 
its statesman are spread! 

How much longer will the people of Michigan and the country 
at large allow their interests to be thus misrepresented under this 
sham of ** protection" when they learn who it is that dictates the 
policy of Senatorial servants of the timber trust? 

An 8 interesting bit of testimony from one of the 
men who assisted in fixing the lumber schedule, Mr. Winchester, 
was by him thoughtlessly A sai sar p in the Northwestern Lum- 
berman of February 27, 1897. And as the junior Senator from my 
State [Mr. Burrows] has quoted him as a man of great reliability 
and truthfulness, I will quote what his friend, Mr. Winchester, 
says: 

Now. you take our average cut of the United States, and $1 a thousand ad- 
vance means what? Itmeans$35,000,000to the lumbermen of the United States 
ina year. So, if we carry out this idea, $1 duty does not take it to that. 
Lumber in Canada would come down a whole dollar, and it would not hel 
us any. Get it up to about and then it would begin to have its effect. To 
illustrate a little further: There was a lot of gentlemen from the Northwest, 
up Minnesota way, in Washington the other day, and they were sitting in 
Senator BURROWS'S committee room. An interesting incident occurred 
there. Senator BURROWS is chairman of the committee. The committee 
had not bad a meeting foralong time. We happened to be sitting in that 
room, and one of the gentlemen from Minnesota had an envelope and a lead 
pencil. He walked around the room and he ciphered out a little bit, and be 
Said: Mr. BURROWS, do you know what $1 a thousand would mean to this 
little crowd of men in here?" There were not as many in the room as there 
are here. He said the advance of $1 a thousand on lumber meant $6,125,000 
on last year's product. 

Now, note what he says, that at $1 thousand Canadian 
lumber would be imported, as the Canadians would lower their 
Lesen and pay the import duty, or, as the Republicans claim, the 

oreigner would pay the tax for the privilege of doing business in 
this country." The American people would alsohave the benefits 
of cheaper lumber. But under the two-dollar rate every legiti- 
mate industry of my State, as well as other States, will be dis- 
couraged " rather than * encouraged.” 

So now the American people are to pay an annual tributeof not 
only $35.000,000 to these timber barons, but at yonr doubled rate 
of $2 per thousand will pay $70,000,000 of trust protection,“ 
which goes into the pockets of the little group of millionaires who 
dictate the election of Senators in the lumber States and who have 
their headquarters in our Senator's committee room. 

Isitany wonder, then, that thehonorable Senatorfrom Michigan, 
who owes his election to these greedy combines and the money 
power, which control the policy of his party in my State, should 
say in an address in the city of Kalamazoo, in the campaign of 
1894. as reported in the Republican press of the city (he being a 
candidate for the Senate at the time), “I once thought I was in 
favor of electing United States Senators by direct vote of the 
peo Dus I could not vote for it now, because the people can not 

trusted." 


“LOG ROLLERS" OVER 


THE FRAUDULENT METHODS OF THE LUMBER BARONS. 


But how do these lumber barons obtain their vast holdings of 
timber lands? Mr. Speaker, there is on record the fullest evi- 


dence that it is largely through frauds upon the General Govern- 
ment and the States. And a further gigantic scheme of plunder 
of this kind has been incorporated by this Congress into an appro- 
priation bill, which was already thought so questionable that the 
retiring President refused his signature, and was passed by this 
Congress after attention had been called to its outrazeous pro- 
visions. Ireferto the following amendment to the sundry civil 
bill (A. R. 16), and ask the House to specially note its contra- 
dictions, where, under the pretense of ** preserving" living timber, 
it allows the destruction of every tree of value: 


For the purpose of preserving the living and growing timber and promot- 
ing the younger EORR on forest reservations, the Secretary of the Interior, 
under such rules and regulations as he ll prescribe, may cause to be desig- 
nated and appraised so much of the dead, matured, or large growth of troes 
found npon such forest reservations as may be compatible with the utiliza- 
tion of the forests thereon, and may sell the same for not less than the ap- 
praised value in such quantities to each purchaser as he shall prescribe. 
When this amendment was favorably ore by the honorable 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], I objected toits provisions, 
asit opened the way for gross frauds on the Government by dis- 
honest appraisers, who would undervalue it in the interest of the 
lumber st, and asked that if private citizens were willing to 
pay more they should have an opportunity to buy. 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 1, page 1723: 
Mr. Topp. I should like to inquire why this report does not embrace some 
provision that the timber be sold to the highest bidder? Will not the prone 


I quote from 


sion in the ig soph operate in the interest of some great lumber trust by en- 
abling them to come in and purchase the timber at merely the appraised 
price? 


Mr. Cannon. I think there is in the report such a provision as the gentle- 
man intimates should be adopted. 

Mr. Topp. I think not. It is provided that the timber shall be sold at not 
less than the appraised value, but the appraised value may be erar rg per 
cent of the valuation; and if there are persons willing to pay the real 
value of the timber, why should not the Government get the benefit of such 
an arrangement inst of allowing some lumber combine to get the timber 
at half its value? 

Mr. Cannon. I think this provision, when you come toexamine it, will be 
CI CORN f rving the livin d wing timbe a 

* For the pu 0 g the g and gro mber and pro- 
moting the S caper 3 on forest reservations, the Secretary of the 
Interior, under such rules and regulations as he shall prescribe, may cause 
to be designated and appraised so much of the dead, matured, or large wth 
of trees found upon such forest reservations as may be compatible with the 
utilization of the forests thereon, and may sell the same for not less than the 
appraised value in such quantities to each purchaser as he shall prescribe, to 
be used in the State or Territory in which such timber reservation may be 
situated, respectively, but not for export therefrom.” 

Then provision is made for the giving of notice, etc. Plenary power is 
given to the Secretary of the Interior to make regulations for the sale of 
3 Auot less than the appraised value, the object being to utilize the 

e: mber. 

Mr. Topp. But under the provision to which the gentleman refers all the 
valuable timber may be d of. 

Mr. CANNON. It is dead timber that is to be sold. and when sold it is only to 
be used in the State or Territory in which the reservation is situated. 

Mr. Topp. I would withdraw ay objectionif the language of the provision 
were so modified that all valuable timber might not be disposed of in this way. 
Mr. CANNON. The gentleman, as I understand, objects because provision 

not made for selling timber to the highest beeen] 
tion is thatif the timber is to be sold, the Government 


Mr. Topp. My su 
should get the réal value of it. 
$ * * * 


* * > 
All that I want is that the Government shall be entitled to receive all it 
legitimately can receive when that timber is sold. 

r. CANNON. Oh, well, in my judgment, this so provides; but the gcntle- 
man's criticism comes now for the first time. I never even noticed the want 
of the provision which he refers to. In two days’ discussion we had of this 
matter, when the House was under the lead of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LACEY] and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE), our friend did not 
even make his objection. 

Mr. Topp. “The gentleman " was not here at the time. 

The honorable gentleman in charge of the bill acknowledged, it 
will be seen, that my contention was just, and stated that it was 
in the bill; but when it was shown not to bein the bill, and it 
was his duty to then and there ask leave to recommit it for such 
amendment, he refused to do so, and insisted upon its adoption, 
which a subservient House readily agreed to. 

Referring to the gentleman's statement that there were two 
days’ discussion in this House, when I could have made my objec- 
tion, he must know that the bill was under discussion less than 
two hoursin this Congress, instead of two days. when first brought 
before this Congress, a rule of the Committee on Rules bein 
adopted by the majority that this very important Dill shoul 
occupy the attention of this House only forty minutes, and the 
cee debate covering only three pages of the RECORD (pages 

280). 

Afterwards, on May 10 and 11, when the bill was under discus- 
sion npon the Senate amendments, I was not present, and so could 
not call attention to this want of security, and even at that time, 
by a similar rule of the Committee on Rules, only two hours were 
granted for the general debate on the whole Senate amendments. 

I did not at the time, Mr. Speaker, press my objections un- 
seemly, because I did not wish to speak distrustfully of the ap- 
praisers whom the Administration should appoint to a position of 
such high trust. But I shall now refer to gross violations of such 
trusts and to frauds upon the Government and the people of a 
most infamous nature by former official appraisers. who, it appears 
were in collusion with the same lumber barons who have secur 
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in the Dingley bill the privilege of legally robbing the people— 
from ‘‘up Minnesota way.” 
In the re to the Senate of the honorable Secretary of the 


Interior Bliss upon the examinations on timber, transmitted May 
18 (Senate Document No. 85), it is shown by valid evidence that 
these Government ‘‘appraisers” made false returns of the amount 
of timber, sometimes less than one-tenth of the true amount, 
keeping two sets of books, the false one for the Government and 
the correct one for the private use of themselves and their friends 
(the same as the Carnegie works kept of the tests of the worthless 
armor plate they were selling the Government). 

I quote from the report referred to two or three ont of the many 
returns from Minnesota which were found to be false by the Gov- 
ernment inspector who reviewed the work (page 6): 

3 , „T. 150, R. a 3 z 
wo ELA go PLI aA en 

All trees on tract were su uently measured with calipers and tal- 

lied Een and found to contain trees, which it was computed would 


eet of lumber. 
at 195 M, Ayres found 861 M and Mo- 
C000 ¼ ˙ um... toca tain oa reae weds It as 
TS, n e; foun contain W. it was 
Na make etn of lumber. 
„T. 150, R. 35, SW. of NW., M, by 
one examiner (Ayres) 865 M, and by other (McGuigan) 700 M (the differ- 


ence being due to the difference o inion in 

5 with two men I personally gan measurin 
of each tree on this tract, and foun 1031 ipsos, which i was ecenpebed 
would make 902 M feet of lumber, as on su herewith 


marked A.“ 


I also quote from a letter printed in the report on page 141, which 

explains itself: 
TOWER, MINN., December 25, 1896. 
DEAR SIR: I see by the papers you are putting up a t the esti- 

mators from Red — 25 Thave ian information — — of value to 
you: but first of all I had better explain who Iam. Iam mty sheriff and 
game warden at Tower, and accompanied you on your 
council at Gheen’s, and also you went with me to the land 
get an Indian's patent, so you will remember me by that. I 
Apr m the employ of the Government now who invested $1,250 in Lake 


saw him hand the draft to a noted pine-land man around Duluth land 


office, and he told me himself that he was on the inside; that estimators had 
two sets of . one of their own for private use: and he had 
a list of good land that would go cheap; and they had formed a pool in Duluth 
to buy it up, and he had put in all the money he could scrapeup. * * + 


tere ARCHIE PHILIP. 


ery trul, 

Major BALDWIN, White Earth, Minn. 

It was also shown in this report that the average price paid for 
pine timber by the lumber barons was less than 85 cents per thou- 
sand feet, yet when they were recently lobbying here for the $2 
per thousand protection,“ they urged that they were paying 
many dollars per thousand instead. 

The attention of Congress was duly called to the frauds by the 
honorable Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JoxEs] when the lumber 
schedule was under debate in the Senate. Vet, in spite of the dis- 
closures, the Republican House insisted afterwards upon having 
the two-dollar tax favorably reported by the conference committee. 

This, then, is the class of legislation that this is enact- 
ing under force rule, which was summoned to inaugurate ‘‘ confi- 
dence" in the nation. But, sir. until we can have a Congress that 
will legislate honestly and intelligently to promote justice and 
equity for all citizens alike, the people both of our own and for- 
eign countries can not have confidence“ in our Government; and 
the only way in which our nation can ever enjoy a return either of 
confidence or prosperity is to lay the exi true foundation for a 
prosperous common wealth—an honest and patriotic government, 
which shall encourage unselfishness, morality, education, and 
temperance, thus securing to all citizens alike the blessings of 
liberty, justice, and equality before the law. 

But while Congress been convened in extraordinary session, 
at great expense to the people, for over four months, over three- 
fourths of that time has been wasted in cowardly idleness. The 
subservient Republican AT of the House has turned a deaf 
ear to the Cuban pios who have been for over two years strug- 

ling for liberty the cruel nation which was the home of the 
3 Why? Because the holders of Spanish bonds would 
er loss, and the bonds of shylocks are more precious than the 
blood of patriots. And you closed your eyes and ears, as did the 
bondholding and so-called Christian nations of Europe, to the ap- 
of the brave little band of Greeks who were struggling 
against fearful odds to preserve Hellenic liberty and the stand- 
ard of the cross from the ionsof barbarism. But noteven 
the claims of the land of aer and Hesiod, nor the memories of 
Marathon and Thermopyle, of Plato and Socrates, could move 
your hearts, and the bondholding nations sent their generals to 
aid the Turk in pang his battles, and the bond was ee 
triumphant over liberty, and thus was Greece repaid by modern 
civilization for giving to the world philosophy, literature, and art. 

THE NEXT GREAT ONSLAUGHT ON THE PEOPLE BY THE MONEY KINGS. 

5 we are informed that the President has for some 
time ready to present to Congress, and will probably yet pre- 
sent to this Congress, a message calling on us to authorize him to 


commence the fulfillment of the second 
compact made by the business 
rate wealth, viz, to still further assail the money of the le. 


provision of the secret 
of his party with cor- 


say secret, Mr. Speaker, because the President is repo as 
expressing a desire for this authority to appoint a commission of 
experts” to devise ways and means of ‘‘ reforming the currency 
on the line by the “ business interests," because he 
claims it to bea fulfillment of the promises of the party in the 


last cam 
in his speech Macy est ai po 
es, or by the speeches e 
party politicians, or by the party press. So if there is any 
** promise" of the party to give recognition to the demands of the 
money power, as ted at their convention held at Indian- 
apolis shortly after the election, it must have been a secret one 
made by the ** business manager” of **the advance agent of pros- 
perity" in his Eastern tour for campaign contributions to his 
sixteen-million-dollar corruption fund. 

The celebrated utterances of the honorable Secretary of the 
Treasury at the dinner recently tendered him by the commercial 
interests of Cincinnati, as well as a statement published in the 
Republican press by the honorable author of this tariff bill [Mr. 
DINGLEY], are that it is the purpose of the present Administration, 
and one of the intents of the tariff bill, to provide means for the 
retirement of the greenbacks, which the latter admitted is the most 
loved money of the people. 

Mr. S , we have every evidence that every possible force 
used in the last campaign and in this House will be brought into 
requisition this time and the assembling of Congress in 
December to further poison public opinion on the money question. 

DEGRADING OUR UNIVERSITIES, AND THROTTLING LIBERTY OF SPEECH. 


The advocates of the British gold standard are attempting to 
throttle 8 thought and of utterance even in our t 
universities. e action of the Chicago University, in disc - 
ing one professor of humane opinions while retaming one who 
was most **offensively partisan" in his abuse of the advocates of 
silver in the last campaign was yesterday followed by the en- 
forced resignation of the hono spendi E. Benjamin An- 
drews, of Brown University, who had humane convictions 
and the courage to utter them, but not in an offensive or partisan 
manner. The college 3 addressed him a letter through 
a special committee in which, after expressing their high regard 
for him personally and his fitness for the office, the committee 


romises were made 


said: 

They [the corporation] signified a wish for a in only one pene lar. 
8 to his views upon a question co tuted a leading 
issue in the recent Presidential election, and which is still predominant in 
national politics, oeme; that of the free coinage of silver as legal tender 
at a ratio of 16 ounces ot silver to 1 of gold. 

considered that the views of th 


e yes su nae public by him 

from to time. favored a resumption of such coinage, and e 

belief that these views were contrary to the views generall 

.... son ey mra en han had already Lost 
wW. 


WILLIAM GODDARD. 
THOMAS DURFEE. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND. 

PRESIDENT ANDREWS'8 REPLY. 
To the executive committee of the corporation of Brown University. 
GENTLEMEN: Believing that, however much I might desire to do so, 1 

should find myself unable to meet the wishes of the corporation as explained 

by the committee officially appointed to confer with me on the inter- 

ests of the university without surrende that reasonable liberty of utter- 

mb 

enjoyed, an 

cational 


predecessors, my faculty co and m; have hitherto 

n e e = ig cel * ample endowment for an uc 

institution wow ve worth, y resign the 

ency of the university, and also my eri E paria to take effect 

not later than the lst of the approach: tember. I tthe HO 
the intervening time, but am acting at the earliest pomibie moment r 
securing an interview with the committee. 


Thanking you, gentlemen, and all the other members of the corporation, 
for the will toward me Derim which has been d in so man 
ways, and cherishing the best wishes for the prosperity of the university, 
am, 


Yours, with sincere esteem, E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 


So, then, it must be known by the American people that insti- 
tutions of learning that dare teach the supremacy of humanity 
over greed can not have further financial support. It is now in 
order for Mr. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil magnate, to generously 
donate to this university a million dollars, and raise it in a few 
gallen by increasing the price of oil to the people a few cents per 

on. 

Has it come to this, that liberal education is a thing of the past, 
and that the dark ages of persecution, Gallileo and Copernicus, 
are again nus? That the shackles which required a thousand 
years to unloose from bondage to the church hierarchy in those 
dark ages must now be reforged by thé money power? The 
voices of 70,000,000 American citizens answer, No! 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my pleasure and privilege to read for 
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of renown for the fearlessness and intelli- 
genco with which it has championed the cause of human liberty— 


many years a m 


Arena. It was also my privilege recently to meet its gifted 
editor, who stands foremost among the historians and philosophers 
of to-day, Prof, John Clark Ridpath, LL. D. 

To know this man is to respect him for his intellectual endow- 
ments and to love him for his humanity. Besides his History of 
the World and The Great Races of Mankind, he wrote for the 
Arena an article entitled ** The bond and the dollar," which is 
famed over the land, and considered by many as the ablest review 
ever written of the cial history of our country. In view of 
the pros ive battle to come over financial reform," by his 
consent I offer it as a part of my remarks under the special rule 
governing this debate. 
Tux BOND AND THE DOLLAR—GENESIS OF THE BOND MONSTER; How Hg 
BECA PURPOSES 


ME KING AND WHAT HE TO Do—AN APPEAL TO AMERI- 
CAN PATRIOTS AND FREEMEN. 
. [By John Clark Ridpath, LL. D.] 
TO THE MEMORY OF A WORKINGMAN. 

He was my father, and is dead. He was a pioneer, a patriot, a 
humble farmer. He helped to hew down the forest of my native 
State—the jewel of the Ohio Valley. He cut away the thickets, 
and joined with his neighbors in casting ^ highway and gath- 
ering out the stones for the coming day. For companionship he 
had Her—and the children. Istood beside him when he di I 
folded his arms across his honest breast, and made a vow. 

The long and fatal fever had burned up everything but his 
hands; they were as big and unconquerable as ever. Isaid, “He 
was a toiler—I will take up the task of his hands and the pur- 
poses of his heart. He was one of the common people. I also 
will be one of the common people. I willlove them, and honor 
them, and defend them. Iwill believein them as he did, and will 
trustthem. Ifthey ever have acause, thatcause shall be mine. If 
they have a hope or an aspiration, I will share it. Whoever at- 
tempts to injure them, to take away their rights, to oppress them, 
to enslave them, shall be my enemy—not because I hate him or 
would do him hurt, but because he is unjust and cruel.” 

JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 

New YORK, September, 1896. 


THE BOND AND THE DOLLAR. 
1. GENESIS OF A MONSTER. 

Thirty-one years ago the American Republic found itself at the 
end of a t civil war. During that conflict conditions had 
arisen in the United States out of which the present alarming con- 
test of the people with the money power has sprung. The civil 
war was the beginning of what we have nowinherited. That war 
was not ee — pu but ratherthe 2 and eer of the 
great struggle whic’ begun in earnest in erica for the pres- 
ervation of popular liberty and the restoration of the rights of 


man. 
War preys on two things, life and pois but he preys with 
& artial appetite. Feasting on lite, he. icks his jaws and says, 


* More, by your leave!" ouring property, he says, between 
ea and glut, “This is so good that it ought to be paid for!” 

to the vacuum of the wasted life rush the moaning winds of 
grief and desolation; into the vacuum of the wasted property 
rushes the goblin of debt. The wasted life is transformed at 
length into a reminiscent glory; the wasted property becomes a 
hideous nightmare. The heroes fallen rise from their bloody 
cerements into everlasting fame; the property destroyed rises from 
the red and flame-swept field as a spectral vampire, sucking the 
still warm blood of the heroic dead and their posthumous babes, 
to the tenth generation. . 

The name of the denny nd is Bond. The vampire is a beast that 
MM and flourishes by sucking the breath and blood of nobler 
creatures, 

On the 1st of March, 1866, the national debt of the United States, 
entailed by the civil war, reached the appalling maximum of 
nearly three thousand millions of dollars. In exact figures the 
sum total was $2,827,808,959.46. The American people were inex- 

ienced in such business. They had never known the incubus 

ore, Europe had known it, but not America. For a long time 
the public debt of the nation had been so small as to be disre- 
garded. Now, all of a sudden, with the terrible exigencies of the 
war, the debt expanded and settled over the landscape like a cloud 
from Vesuvius, darkening from shore to shore. 

So far as the people and the Government were concerned, it was 
an honest debt. The method and intent of Lincoln and the great 
men around him in 1862-63 were as sincere and just as they were 
humane and patriotic. As for the American people, they were 
always honest. The nation was in deadly peril, and must be res- 
cued at whatever cost. The war was a devouring demon. 

With the explosion of every shell the product of a hundred 
toiling hands was instantly vaporized; for the bomb is not filled, 
as many suppose, with only powder and iron and death, but with 
the potatoes and milk and biscuit of mankind. At intervals the 
expenditure was more than a million, and sometimes more than 


two millions of dollars a day. The Government had nothing of 
its own, did not venture to take anything as its own, and must 
therefore support itself by loans or perish, Conforming to the 
method of the age, the nation borrowed from the accumulations 
of the people, and gave them therefor its promises to pay. 

The promises to pay got themselves into a bond. 

It is.the order of modern society that he who has may lend to 
him who has not, and receive his own with usury. This 5 
was adopted by the American Republic in the day of trial. e 
means necessary for the prosecution of the war were not taken— 
as the life was taken—but were borrowed. The quadrennium was 
an epoch of prodigious borrowing. A great part of the lending 
was patriotic; but much of it, even at the first, was interested, 
and was mixed with contrivance and ulterior designs. . 

The currency which had to be provided to meet the startling 
emergency that had overtaken the American people was, in the 
nature of the case, made to be a legal tender in the payment of 
debts. The Government must needs have sucha money. 
metallic money—as is its invariable habit under such circum- 
stances—slunk away and hid itself in dark coffers, mostly beyond 
thesea. What did the dealers in gold care for liberty, for the 
waste of human life, for the Republic, for the Union made sacred 
by the sacrifices and blood of our fathers? 

The merit of the country marched and filled the Union ranks, 

The money of the country marched and filled the English banks; 

At last the war was over—the soldiers ceased to roam— 

They came with bugles playing; the specie sneaked back home! 

It was intended by those who first contrived the legal-tender 
currency that it should be absolute money in the payment of all 
debts of whatever kind. Thaddeus Stevens, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, declared this to be the purpose and 
intent of the legal-tender act. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has since decided by a 
voice of 8 to 1 that C ess possessed—and es—the right 
and power to make such a money, whether in war or in 
The validity of the legal-tender act is now as much a part of the 
constitutional history ofthe United States as is the abolition of 
African slavery. But they who were skillful in watching their 
own interests, even in the throesof onr national break-up and im- 
. adroitly contrived that the national currency 
should have an exception in it in favor of those who should lend 
their means to the Government. 'They who should make such 
loan should receive therefor a bond; and the interest on the bond— 
as also the duties on imports of foreign goods—was exempt from 
the legal tender of paper and reserved for coin. 

Thus came the bonded debt of the United States. The debt 
grew with the progress of the war until it seemed to oe Ple ux 
infinity. The nation swayed and struggled through the bloody 
sea and came at last to the shore. The process of debt making, 
however, had Rea, asia so great momentum that it was difficult to 
get it checked an 5 In the summer of 1865 the soldiers of 
the Union Army were mustered out and remanded to their homes. 
By August the work was done; the grand Army was no more; 
but such was the confusion that for fully six months longer the 
expenditure rolled on without abatement. 

e great question which confronted the nation at the begin- 
ning of 1866 was the management of the debt. There were bonds 
galore; a seven-thirty series of two hundred and fifty millions, by 
act of July 17,1861; then five hundred and fifteen millions of five- 
twenties, by the act of February 25, 1862, becoming more than 
twelve hun millions by subsequent issues; then ten-forties in 
several series—7.3 percents, 6 percents, 5 percents, 4.5 percents, 
4 percents; plain bonds at the first and coin bonds finally; short 
loans and long loans and longer loans, but always becoming 
longer, until a measure of calm ensued, and the nation found op- 
portunity to take account of its losses and consider the question 
of payment. 

2. GOVERNMENTS PREFER PROPERTY TO LIFE. 

If governments had the same care for the lifeof the peopleas for the 
property of those who possess 3 then national debts would 
not be made, or at least not perpetuated, by the event of war. It had 
been an act of infinite mercy on the part of the Government of the 
United States in that day to take directly whatever was necessary. 
as it did take whatever men were necessary, for the suppression of 
therebellion. Thatcourse would haveended it. Had that almost 
unprecedented policy been temperately and successfully pursued, 
the cost of the war would hardly have been one-fifth of what it 
has become; the bond would never have existed; the wealth of the 
people would not have been concentrated in the hands of a few; 
the harrowing and dangerous conditions of American life 
would not have supervened, and the victorious defense of the 
Union would long ere this have become a glorious and unclouded 
reminiscence. 

Neither shall anyone truthfully aver that making war without 
making a national debt is an absurd vagary. That would be to 
condemn as a financial quack no less a personage than William 
E. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone is, without a doubt, the greatest 
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statesman in finance that England has produced within the pres- 
ent century. It has been the one ruling and undeviating principle 
of his policy, alike in peace and in war, to make the annual reve- 
nues under all circumstances meet the annual expenditures of the 
Empire. He began to battle for this principle in 1853, when, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, he had to provide the means for the 
rosecution of the Crimean war. Onthis question he and Disraeli 
The former proposed to penaa the means of 
atter proposed to bor- 


ivided forever. 
war by increasing the annual revenues; the 


row. 

Mr. Gladstone did adopt the method of paying as he went, and 
held to it until the overthrow of the Aberdeen ministry. He 
stoutly affirmed in presenting his first budget that, war or no war, 
the ‘national debt of Great Britain should not be increased, but 
that the cost of supporting the British army in Asia should be met 
year by year by an increase in the income taxes and excises. This 
policy was supported by the Prince Consort, who declared it to be 
“t manly, statesmanlike, and honest;" the policy of borrowing the 
Prince characterized as ** convenient, cowardly, and perhaps pop- 
ular.” He ought to have added suicidal. As long as Gladstone 
remained in office, he forced the revenues to meet the expenditures 
within the year. His principle through life has been, in every 
emergency, not to borrow, but to tax—that is, to take. 

Strange it is, however, that our vaunted and vaunting civiliza- 
tion, even to the present day, prefers Lo iod toman. It exalts 
the one and tramples on the other. In this particular we have 
been even as the rest. Judging by the facts, there is no govern- 
ment on earth to which its mules are not dearer than its men. 
Strange, too, that whoever appeals on behalf of the man as against 
the mule, and urges the protection of the one at the expense of the 
other, is held to be an enemy of society. Property in this partic- 
ular having no conscience, or only the conscience of being always 
in the wrong, fortifies itself with every casuistical and fallacious 
argument known to the category of self-interest, and puts down 
both the man and his advocates. 

The ‘‘sacred rights of property,” meaning the right of some- 
thing that belongs to life to seize that life by the throat and 
strangle it, are promulgated and upheld with constitution and 
statute and bayonet; while the ‘‘rights of man,” so much in 
vogue in the great epoch of regeneration at the close of the 
eighteenth century, are, at the close of the nineteenth, positively 
under the ban in every civilized state of the world, According 
to the plutocratic lexicons of at least two continents, the “rights 
of man” have come to signify merely anarchy. 


3. THE BOND MAKES A POLICY. 


Our staggering nation arose and stood. The horizon cleared. 
The Government of the Republic was preserved for posterity. It 
found itself, however, in the grip of a python, from which, after 
thirty-one years of writhing, it is less able to free itself than ever 
before since the close of the conflict. In the course of the war and 
just afterwards, it was discerned by those who held the national 
debt, as it had been discerned by some of them from the begin- 
ning. that it was a good thing for the sessors. A great inter- 
est fad been created by the battle of the National Union for its 
life—the interest of the bond. 

It were vain to conjecture how many sincere patriots found 
themselves possessors of the interest-bearing obligations of the 
nation. For all such there is no animadversion, but rather praise. 
It were equally vain to conjecture how many held those obliga- 
tions simply for the profit and advantage and power that were in 
them, and with no concern about the welfare of the Government 
or of the people of the United States; but the latter class, whether 
many or few, increased, and the former class decreased, until the 
fund-holding interest was consolidated in the hands of a party 
having its bifurcations in New York and London. 

The party of the bond became skillful and adroit. It began im- 
mediately to fortify itself. It took advantage of the inexperience 
of the American people and of their legislators. It profited by the 
mistakes and misplaced confidence of both. They who held the 
bonds were wise by ages of training in the Old World and the New. 
They understood the situation perfectly, and adopted as their 
method a policy embracing two intentions: First, to perpetuate 
the bond and make it everlasting by the postponement and pre- 
vention ot Rens second, to increase the value of the currency 
in which all payments were to be made; that is, to increase the 
value of the units of such payments as the payments should be- 
come due, so that whatever might be the efforts of the people to 
discharge the debt, it should increase in value as rapidly as they 
could reduce it. And the honest people, abused to thesoul by the 
politician and by Shylock, knew not that it was so. 


4. BEGINNING OF THE GREAT GAME. 

For thirty-one years this game has been persistently, skillfully, 
and successfully carried out. It has been a play worthy of the 
greatest esters that ever lived. We do not call to mind any 
other such stake among the nations as that placed upon the issue; 
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and the bond players have won on every deal. They have suc- 
ceeded on both counts of their policy. They have turned over the 
debt into new forms of bond, and these again into newer, under 
the name of refunding, persuading the people that the process 
was wise and needful, and cajoling them with the belief that the 
rate of interest was each time reduced for the benefit of the na- 
tion. It was done“ in the interest of the people." We, the hold- 
ers of the bond, being patriots, labor only for the interest of the 


ple. 

It is true that each act of refunding and transforming the 
national debt has lowered somewhat the nominal rate of interest; 
but at the same time it has lengthened the period of payment. 
At the beginning the-date of payment was at the option of the 
Government, Then it was at five years from the making of the 
bond; then it was at ten years; then at twenty years; then at 
thirty years. Now the period of possible payment has been ex- 
tended until the second decade of the next century can not wit- 
ness the end of the game. If the Treasury should have to-day, or 
in the year 1900, a surplus of six billions of gold, the Government 
could not call and cancel its bonds. They were not made to be 
called and canceled, but to be refunded and perpetuated. 

Besides, the reduction of interest has been a reduction only in 
name. In no case has the reduction been made until the value of 
the dollar of the payment has been so enlarged as more than to 
balance the reduction. The same thing is true of the payment of 
principal as well as the payment of coupon. - For thirty years the 
American people have been pouring into that horrid maelstrom 
the volunie of their great resources. They have paid on their 
debt, or at least they have paid, in this long period, such a pro- 
digious sum that arithmetic can hardly expressit. The imagina- 
tion can not embrace it. 

The people have never known, never realized, the incalculable 
sums which have been paid out of their Treasury in the ostensible 
work of discharging the interest and principal of the war debt of 
the nation. Some time, perhaps. thefinal aggregate may be made 
up and historically recorded. Within the firstten years after the 
conclusion of the war—thatis, at the close of the fiscal year 1874-75— 
the Government had already paid, in interest only, on the public 
debt $1,442.057,577. And this was but the beginning. At the close 
of the year 1895 the interest account has reached the prodigious total 
of more than 82,635,000, 000. 


5. THE NATIONAL DEBT IS WORTH MORE THAN EVER. 


We thus come to a conclusion that is appalling. It is the truth 
of the living God that in the year 1896, at the close of summer, the 
national debt of the United States, in its bonded and unbonded 
forms, will purchase as its equivalent in value as much of the av- 
erage of twenty-five of the leading commodities of the American 
market, including real estate and labor, as the same debt would 
purchase at its maximum on the Ist of March, 1865. The ple 
have paid and paid for thirty years, and at the end have paid just 
this—nothing! 

We shall not omit the proof. The verification of the astound- 
ing truth that the people have paid and paid and paid nothing is 
as plain and irrefragable as any other arithmetical result. 

On aan of March, 1866, the national debt (being then at its 
max 


For the sake of MT computation, the same may be stated... 22 825, 000, 000, 00 
The debt at the en 1 


To this add 10 per cent.(a very low estimate) for the present 
average premium on the debt (interest bearing and non- 
interest — — above the par of gold 122,000, 000. 00 


Total present gold value of the debt 1,344, 000, 000. 00 


On the 1st of March, 1866, the prices current of nine leading 
Staples of the American market, selected broadly from the whole, 
were as follows: 


Wheat, per bushel, from $1.78 to $2; average 
— barrel. 


--- $1.90 


Flour, per $10.50 to sI; average — 10.75 

Cotton, per pound. ....................... 48 

Mess pork, per barrel.................. i^ 28.37 

Sugar, per pound..................... . e ue... .1125 

Wool, per pound, 50 cents to 56 cents; average... .53 

Beef, per hundred weight, $12 to 818.50; average.. » . 
- 4 


Bar iron, per pound, 6 cents to T} cents; average. 7 
Superior farming lands in Ohio and Mississippi valleys (approxi- 


PORGALY D MOTO AE E E N EET E r PA E E EA 75.00 


At the close of sammer, 1896 (figures for August 20), the prices 
current for the same staples were as follows: 
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The national debt on the 1st of March, 1866, would therefore 
purchase of the above staples as follows: 


bushels.. 1,486, 842. 105 
barrels.. 282, 700. 097 


-- barrels.. $9, 576, 313 

.pounds.. 25, 993, 348, 314 

CUT O.... 5,330, 188, 679 
--hundredweight 


Pounds. 41,851,851, 851 
Of superior farming lands as above (approximately)....acrés.. 37, 000, 000 

'The national debt at the end of August, 1896, will purchase of 
the above staples as follows: 


M/ AAA bushels.. 2,443, 635, 686 
-. barrels.. 413, 538,461 
.pounds.. 17,920, 000, 000 


-..barrels.. 215,040. 000 
„pounds. 41,353,845, 154 
8 do 8, 900, 000, 000 


The purchasing power of the national debt at the close of 1896 
is therefore greater than was that of the national debt on March 
1, 1866, as follows: 


Iu the Cane Df Wheat by Lo Leer Care T resi bushels.. 956, 794, 231 
In the case of flour by.. 4 e Lulli barrels.. 150, 748, 164 
In the case of cotton by 12,004, 583, 333 
In the case of mess rrels.. 115,463,587 


4, 960, 
à - 8,629,811, 821 
d - 4,090,805,506 
Inthe case of farming lan x 733, 333 
The purchasing power of the national debt at the end of sum- 
mer, 1896, is less than it was on the Ist of March, 1866, as follows: 
In the case of beef by.........--...---------.------- hundredweight.. 2,767,213 


.From the calculation it is seen that the purchasing power of 
the debt at the end of summer, 1896, is far greater than it was on 
March 1, 1866, on eight of the nine great staples enumerated, and 
that it is less by a comparatively small per cent on only one of the 
articles enumerated. There is an overwhelming preponderance on 
the average of the whole list in favor of the debt as it stands at 
the close of the current summer. That debt, in a word, is worth 
more to the holders than it was at its nominal maximum more 
than thirty years ago. There is no kind of sophistical argument 
or doctored statictics in the world that can overcome or seriously 
modify the conclusions here drawn from premises that are incon- 
trovertible. Let all men know it. 

Let the world know it. Let the common man ponder this ap- 
palling statement of an undeniable truth. Let our national au- 
thorities know it. Let the leaders of every political party have it 
shouted in their ears. Let every Administration that has been in 
power from the first of Grant to the last of Cleveland be toid in 
trumpet voice that the pubiications put forth from month to month 
as statements from the Treasury about the reduction of the na- 
tional debt by the payment of three millions or seven millions or 
ten millions have been essentially and utterly false. True it is 
that the debt has been nominally reduced according to the publi- 
cations; but it has never been so reduced until, by the contrivance 
of those who possess it, the purchasing power of the currency in 
which the debt was to be paid has been augmented fully as much 
as the equivalent of the payment! 

Thus from month to month and from year to year the astonnd- 
ing process has gone on. And thus from year to year the judg- 
ment of the American people has been abused with the iteration 
and belief that they were paying their debt, when in truth all the 
multiplied millions on millions and thousands of millions (liter- 
ally, more than five thousand millions) which they have paid have 
been simply contributed to the fund-holding class, whose claim, 
after a lifetime, is worth asmuch as it was at the beginning. The 
resources of a great people have been poured, like a roaring river, 
into a sinkhole that has swallowed all; and the golden streams of 
the contribution have issned silently through a thousand unseen 
spouts into the private reservoirs of the holders of the debt. 


6, FAR-REACHING SCHEME OF THE FUND-HOLDING INTEREST. 

The policy of the fund-holding interest has thus simplified itself 
into (1) the indefinite extension of the bond, and (2) the manipu- 
lation of the dollar. To the extent that the first part of this 
policy has prevailed, the United States has been remanded to the 
sume category with the nations of western Europe having their 
perpetual bonded debts. To the extent that the second part of 
the policy has prevailed, the people of the United States have been 
continuously robbed of their resources for nearly the full period 
of a human life. In the meantime the people have been famil- 
jarized with the proposition—put forth timidly at first—that a 
national debt is a national blessing. It furnishes the cement—so 
runs the patriot song—whereby the moneyed classes are bound in 
devotion to the Government and become a part of it as in England; 
thus the Government is made strong and End nri. 

Meanwhile the various refundings have been celebrated in polit- 
ical pean as marvels of finance, By the organs of the party in 


power one-half of the people have been led to believe that the 
national honor is preserved, the national faith made good, and 
great economy manifested in those manipulations of the bonds by 
which, series after series, the longer have been substituted for the 
shorter. The other half of the people, who would have discovered 
the bottom intent in the pro:ess and thwarted the scheme at the 
next election, have been prevented from doing so by the fact that 
their organs and leaders have had a common interest with them 
of the dominant faction. Several Secretaries of the Treasury 
have been made into at financiers by becoming the willin 
clerks of the fund-holding class in these delicate and beautif 
processes by which the national debt is to be made everlasting, 
with the accompaniment of popular applause. 

But the extension of the bonded debt and the hope of its eternal 
life were not the principal concern of those who obtained posses- 
sion of it. Their imaginations were not, indeed, much dazzled 
with the prospect of having the bond merely perpetuated, because 
men who are engaged in such schemes rarely look beyond the 
limits of their own lives. It sufficed, therefore, that the bonded 
debt should be lifelong, with the hope of another avatar. That 
secured, the undivided energy of those who had secured it might 
be directed to the manipulation of the dollar; and it is safe to 
assert that the skill developed in this part of the bondholding 
policy has never been elsewhere shown by men. 

The complete history of the processes by which, with contrac- 
tion and substitution, the dollar to be empluyed as the standard 
of payment in the discharge of the private and public debts of the 

ople of the United States has been gradually and adroitly lifted 
trom one valuation to another, until within thirty-one years (1865- 
1896) its purchasing power has been increased to the ratio of more 
than 3 to 1, could never be written or recited. It surpasses human 
credulity. It goes beyond the averagerange of mortal invention 
and fixes itself in the category of the diabolical. 


7. TO CHANGE THE CONTRACT IS A CRIME, 


To change a contract has always been regarded as a crime, 
The nations of antiquity legislated strongly against the principle 
and practice of altering the existing agreements of men. Even 
savages perceive the utter immorality of tampering witha pledge 
or promise. To change a contract is perfidious. To do so is a 
gross violation of the bottom condition on which human society 
exists, or can exist. What is left when good faith disappears 
from the conduct and purposes of men? When the individual 
alters a note and writes in more or less, the law calls it forgery, 
and the forger is sent to prison. This is true even in the small 
personal violations of contract between man and man. 

The contract is sacred and must be fulfilled, else there is an 
end of the social compact. What. therefore, shall we say of the 
fraudulent and covert alteration of all contracts by changing the 
units in which such contracts are to be fulfilled, substituting, by 
national authority, a new unit or counter worth more than three 
times the unit or counter eed upon and promised? Such a 
process is, as Lincoln declared it to be, **a heinous crime against 
the people,” a sin against mankind. 

For a long time the subtle work of extending and transforming 
the bond and at the same time of raising the value of the dollar 
of payment was so easily and noiselessly effected that the people 
did not awake to the realization of the thing done until it was 
done. The class in whose interest the various changes have been 
made have been enabled to coddle some. to hoodw nk others, to 
corrupt many, and to terrorize a multitude. We have seen those 
who have been aroused to the pitch of denouncing and exposing 
the giant fraud of the century, turn about and decry as repudi- 
ators, enemies of the national credit, and disturbers of “ the busi- 
ness interests” of the nation, the true friends of public honesty 
and good faithamong men. Atleast two Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury have exhibited to mankind that species of tergiversation which 
in the administration of a high office, can hardly be distinguished 
from treason to the human race. 

Let us then for a moment trace the principal changes that have 
been effected in the doilar of account and payment under the dic- 
tation and management of the money power and with the cheer- 
ful acquiescence of several conniving Administrations. In the 
first place, the great body of the bonded debt of the nation was 
purchased in the time of the war with the legal-tender, paper 
money to which the Government had been obliged to resort. It 
was not purchased with gold, for gold had fled to covert. There 
has been no other traitor to the American Union and to the liber- 
ties of the people comparable in his perfidy with gold. 


8. COWARDICE AND PERFIDY OF GOLD. 


With the rising portent of war specie fled like a coward before 
the first blast of battle. Within ten days after the secession of 
South Carolina and ten days before the Star of the West was fired 
on in theharborof Charleston every bank in New York suspended 
specie payments, leaving both people and nation to their fate. If 
we hal been obliged in that day to rely upon metallic money of 
any kind to carry forward the tremendous work of saving the 
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Union, then of a certainty the American Republic would have 
been blown to fragments and the residue of our liberties would 
have been cast out on the ash heap of history. 


This undeniable truth was recognized then as it is undisputed 
now. The efficiency of the greenback currency in the suppression 
of the rebellion has never been, can never be, denied or overesti- 
mated. 'Twelve years after the war, Hon. William D. Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania, addressing an assemblage of ex-Confederate officers 
at Macon, Ga., said: Your leaders were mistaken in their finan- 
cial theory. They believed that the United States could use noth- 
ing but gold and silveras money, and that as we had none of these 
metals, we could not put armies in the field to overwhelm yon or 
fleets upon the ocean to blockade your coasts. Your leaders had 
not studied the Constitution to see that the Government has con- 
trol of the question of what shall be money. We discovered that 
it had, and when we could not get gold or silver we made the 
greenback, and it was that that whipped you.” Les,“ said one 
of the officers with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Judge Kelley, you are right; 
it was the greenback that whipped us," This is the currency 
that Shylock is now trying to have canceled because it is so great 
a menace to the interests of the people. He desires to have the 

-tender currency destroyed in order that money sharks may 
be prevented from using that currency to deplete the National 
Treasury of its gold and in order that his own patriotic hands 
may be restrained from further robbery. Shylock is excited and 
wants to be held. The hypocrisy of such a pretense is beyond 
the reach of satire. 

It is literally true that the great rebellion was suppressed and 
the Union upheld by the expedient of the noninterest-bearing 
paper money devised in the presence of the overwhelming exi- 
gency of warand dismemberment. The precious metals dived out 
of-sight. ‘The world knows the story. e United States went 
npe a basis of paper. For four years of war and fourteen years 
of peace the finances of the nation and of the people in their pri- 
vate capacities were conducted on a legal tender of peper, e- 
tallic money and the money metals rose rapidly in value. or at 
least in price. Now gold was at a Peer of 30 per cent; now 
50 per cent; now 100 per cent; and y 185 per cent above par. 
Gold and silver money became a tradition and a myth. The peo- 
ple neither knew nor cared what had become of them. 

ing to the nefarious exception in the legal-tender currency in 


favor of the interest on the public debt and duties on imports, a 
gold exchange was organized in New York, and gold was bought 


with which to pay the semiannual coupons of the bonds and the 
duties on im goods. Trading in gold and in the speculative 
margins of gold became a business, in some sense the greatest of 
all businesses; certainly it was the most picturesque. 

9. THE WAR DEBT MADE ON A BASIS OF LEGAL TENDER. 

It was under these conditions that the t bulk of the national 
debt was pue into the form of bonds. e bonds were purchased 
with the legal money of the country. They were purchased at 
par according to the standard of the greenback currency. The 
advantage in purchasing them was generally given by the Gov- 
ernment to the purchasers. Already the bondholder was a lord 
and the Governmenta serf and beggar. Inducements were freely 
offered to stimulate the sale of the bonds. Payments were made 
easy; slight discounts were not unusual; interest was sometimes 
advan to purchasers, and many other methods were adopted 
to make the sale of the natio: securities free and copious. 
Finally, the purchaser of bonds to the value of $50,000 might re- 
ceive as a gratuity $45,000 in paper money, and with that establish 
a bank of issue, discount, and loan. 

In this manner the national debt became a bond, and out of the 
bond sprouted a thousand banks. 

From = day to the present oe bond MATT has been the 
one ever-flourishing, permanent, and deep-down industry, not, in- 
deed, of the American people, but of the class who hold the national 
securities and live by them. This industry has combined with 
the leading political parties, and until recently has made and kept 
them a unit for more than twenty years. industry has in- 
sinuated itself into the Government and has become the energiz- 
ing and controlling force in the public life of the nation; and 
before it all other industries have been compelled to stagger and 
bend and break until the bond not only rules but reigns, 

14. WHAT THE BONDS COST. 


No one has ever calculated with certainty the av: cost of 
the Government bonds to the original purchasers. To do so is a 
complicated problem. They were of many series, extending over 
a span of years, and were bought at different crises, when the pre- 
mium on gold was rising or falling. The higher that premium 
icr) the cheaper the bonds were, as tested by the measurement of 
go 

The debt-making epoch of the civil war covered a period of 
four years ten months and nineteen days. The middle date of 
this period was September 9, 1863, but by far me greater part 
of the debt was incurred after that date. The p um on gold 


reached 50 per cent on December 14, 1863, and remained above 
that figure for.one yearthree months and twenty-seven days, cover- 
ing the period of greatest debt making. Gold reached 200 on the 
21st of June, 1864, and remained above 200 until February 22, 
1865. Itreached the topmost figure of 285 on the 12th of July! 
1864. The dealers in bonds called it a “fi in gold," This was 
the period of the maximum debt making. The legal-tender cur- 
rency, with which the bonds at that crisis were purchased, was 
worth 35 cents by the gold standard. It was very heyday 
when the bond nest was feathered for the laying of the golden 


egg. À 

By the measurement of gold it is probable that the average cost 
of the “five-twenties” to the purchasers was not more than 55, 
or certainly not more than 65 cents to the gold dollar. Nearly 
all the other series were purchased at a like enormons discount, 
as tested by the standardof coin. In the sale of the bonds, before 
the debt reached its maximum in March of 1866, the standard of 
the legal-tender paper was a Haec e It was by the 
common measure of the money of country that the whole 
original debt was sold, and mostly by that measure that it was 
funded and refunded for at least fourteen years after Appomattox. 
But the mythical gold barometer kept in the safe in Lombard 
street, in London, showed that the purchases of the bonds were 
pang ere at prices ranging from about 46 to 70 cents to the 
coin dollar. 

il. PROFOUND INTRIGUE OF THE BONDHOLDERS. 


By the close of the war the seven-thirty bonds were already fall- 
ing due. The ‘‘five-twenties” would due in a short time. 
That is, in a short time the Government would have the option, 
but not the necessity, of redeeming them. And now it was that 
the fund-holding interest put itself in antagonism to the national 
welfare, and conceived the project of doubling its investment at 
one stroke by compelling the payment of all the bonds in cin. 
They bad been pure on the basis of onecurrency. That cur- 
rency was worth only about half as much, unit for unit, as the myth- 
icalmetallic currency which had now become only a reminiscence. 
Or, to put it the other way, the phantom metallic currency was 
worth at least two for one of the currency of all business, of all 
manufacture, of all production, of all accounting; that is, two for 
one of the currency of the people and the nation. 'The holders of 
the bonds perceived that if, under these conditions, they could 
secure a statutory declaration of the P ecd nee of both principal 
and interest of the 5-20 bonds in coin, then they would have gained, 
attheexpense of the overburdened nation, not only the principal 
and the legitimate interest to which they were entitled and which 
ought to have satisfied, but also about two for one on their whole 
investment. 

The stake was worthy of the trial. The game might well be 
played with all the skill and intrigue and specious formality of 
which human nature is capable. one side of the table sat the 
re tatives of the bond: on the other side sat the American 
people, and the bond won. By the act of Marth 18, 1869, entitled 
An act to strengthen the public credit," etc., but which ought to 
have been entitled ‘‘An act to transfer the resources of the Ameri- 
can people to the hands of a few under sanction of law," it was 
decreed that the bondholder should have his two for one; that the 
five-twenties and all like obligations of the Government, whether 
they were or were not by their own terms payable in coin, should 
now be made so payable; that the national credit required that a 
bond which had been purchased in one currency should be paid 
in another TRE twice as much; that the eed 
loaned to the Republic for the suppression of the rebellion shoul 
be returned twofold, besides the interest; that the holder of the 
national obligation, in addition to being rved whole and 
harmless, should be enriched by law at the expense of the people; 
but that the widow who had given her four sons to her country, 
and had followed them one by one to their last resting places under 
the apple trees in the orchard, should receive back nothing but 
weeds and that celestial sorrow which transfigured her face ever- 
inore into the face of an Š 

At the time when the “act to strengthen the public credit” 
was passed many leading statesmen knew what it was calculated 
and designed to accomplish. Among these was Senator John 
rata sd „5 = n the 27th e January, 

1 ore passage of the act, and speaking of the pros- 
pective legislation, he said: E 
Sir, it is not possible to take this ee without sore distress. To eve! 


t. or the salaried officer or annuitant, 
ion of trade, fall of 


Evenso. TheSenatorwasright. This cold-blooded proposition 
of Sherman means, when reduced to an example, simply this: 
Ev oung and aspiring man in the United States, just begin- 
ning life with wife and child and home, having $500 in money (his 
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for service in the army), a home worth $1,500 dollars, and a 
Mot a Monisha dollare milihe inevitably bankrupted! "Ihe 
calculation of the Senator was correct. 

1$. FIRST LEAGUE OF THE GOVERNMENT WITH THE MONEY POWER. 
Thus it was that on the 18th of March, 1869, the Government of 
ihe United States made its first league and covenant with the 


fund-holding interests against the people. By the terms of that 
league the millionaire who had given a hundred thousand dollars 
for a bond of the same denomination should receive back, true 
enough, a hundred thousand dollars, but should receive it in units 
of another kind worth about two for one. 

From that day, distant from the present by more than twenty- 
seven years, there has been no deviation or shadow of turning on 
the part of intrenched intrigue to carry out the compact. Year 
by yearthe bolts and bars have been driven ever further and 
deeper with blow on blow of the sledge of the money power, until 
thenational fraud has been glorified under thename of honor and 
the wholesome truth nailed in the coffin of contempt. Each suc- 
ceeding Administration has been even as its predecessor, but more 
go in its devotion to the bondholding interest at the expense of all 


besides. 
The fact that the interest on the 5-20 bonds was by specification 
payable in coin shows conclusively that the body of the bond was 
yable in the lawful money of the country. se why the i- 
cation as to how the interest shonld be paid? If the body of the 
bonds were payable in coin, it had been the sublimated absurdity 
of the cen to specify that. the coupons should be paid in coin 
also. What kind of bond would that have been the principal of 
which was payable in coin and the coupons inlegal tender? And 
besides the reason and very natureof the thing, authority abounds 
to show that the five-twenties were by the sense and intent of the 
contract payable in the lawful money of the country. John 
Sherman himself is one of the witnesses of the general under- 
Standing, which was the only understanding consistent with truth 
and common sense. In a letter to Hon. A. Mann, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., written on the 20th of March, 1868, Senator Sherman said: 
Dran Str: I was pleased to receive your letter, My personal interests are 
the sume as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to influenced by them. 
My construction of the law is the result of careful examination, and I feel 
uite sure that an im al court would confirm it if the case d be tried 
oreacourt. Isend you my views as fully stated ina Your idea 


speech. 
is that we pro s — eee or violate a promise when we offer to redeem 
in ender. 


Ihnte repudiation EE like it; but we ought not to be deterred from 
doing what is right by the f. eserved hets. 
ders of the five-twenties can only 55 paid in gol 


are repudiators if we propose . 
demand only the kind of money he paid, then he is a repudiator and 


y 
legall 
exor — to demand money more e ec Me than he gave. 
Yours, truly, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 


Having by the act of 1869 secured the declaration of the pay- 
ment of the national debt in a currency different from the cur- 
rency of the contract, the next step was that of len ing and 
perpetuating the bonds. If the bonds, now payable in coin, were 
goon for ten years or twenty years, then they would be better for 

irty years or forty yearsto run. Nor will the Government now 
_ beso eager to pay when pa entin coin is impossible. The peo- 
ple can now be made to believe, what is true, that the Govern- 
ment can not for the present pay our bonds. They must therefore 
be extended. Great financiers will they be who can sell us a 5 
per cent bond with an extension of ten years, and take up a 6 
cent bond which is falling due. That is the process of refunding 
in a nutshell, and that requires the gigantic intellect of some great 
Secretary to doit. We, the beneficiaries, may hold out to him the 
n prospect of being President—if he will do the work 
well. 


13. THE BUSINESS OF REFUNDING BEGINS. 

The history of the various refunding operations by which the 
short high-rate bonds of the Government sold during the war 
period were translated into long lower-rate bonds is but the 
record of a scheme which was contrived by the bondholders them- 
selves, ratified by an undiscerning Congress, and carried into ex- 
ecution by the Treasury Department of the United States, with 
the ulterior design of preventing payment by lengthening the 
time to run, and with the still further hope of making a perpetual 
interest-bearing fund, in the European manner. 

The first measure ed by Congress with this intent was the 
act of July 14, 1870, entitled An act to authorize the refunding 
of the national debt." This act reaffirmed the proposition that 
allthe bonds of the United States were redeemable, both principal 
and interest, in coin, and authorized the Secretary of the i 
as such bonds, series after series, should fall due—that is, reach 
the date at which the Government had the option of redeeming 
them—to prepare and sell new bonds, extending the time to run 
and lowering the nominal rate of interest. Under this act the 
process of refunding was carried on by those interested in it as 


actively and earnestly as though it were a manufacturing in- 
dustry, until all the bonds were extended and most were made as 
long as the currentlives of men. Then the work abated, partly 
because of the weakness of all posthumous inducements, and 
partly because by this time certain symptoms of alarm and. jeal- 
ousy were noted among the people. 

As much as two years before the passage of this refunding act, 
the poon began to show signs of distrust at the maneuvers of 
the d-holding classes. The popular suspicion was manifested 
in the declarations of the political platforms of both parties in 
1868 in the greater part of the country. Thesentiment of the peo- 
ple, always true, even when overborne by their masters, was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the honest payment of the five-twen 
bonds; that is, in favor of paying them in thesame currency wit 
which: they were purchased. at currency had already appre- 
ciated in its purchasing power about 30 percent. In the central 
United States the Republican platforms in the year just named 
were generally unequivocal in indorsement of the poen to 

ay the five-twenties in the legal-tender money of the country. 
the writer's own State in that year, the platform, written and 

rted by the veteran ur —— platform maker, Hon. Richard 
. Thompson, afterward Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet of 
President Hayes, was as follows: 

The public debt made necessary by the rebellion should be honestly paid; 
and all bonds issued therefor should be paid in legal tenders, commonly called 
greenbacks, except where, by their express terms, they provide otherwise. 

On this platform Senator Oliver P. Morton, of great fame and 
equal honesty, carried the State by a heavy majority for himself 
and General Grant in the fall of 1868. Within six months from 
that time, however, he yielded or was conquered; and in yieldin, 
lost the ambition of his life. The titanic knees of that great an 
resolute man, little acquainted with the common use of p t 
hinges, were broken, not, as the people supposed, by Cass ene 
but by the bludgeon of the money ae 3 

The national bonds had by this time become the most profitable 
of all investments. Of all the forms of property, they were the 
most exempt from- hazard, most convenient, and most strongly 
fortified by law. They offered themselves, however, only to the 
surplus accumulations of capital. The man of moderate means 
must needs employ his whole resources in the business to which he 
devotes hisenergies. Whencapital accumulatesinlargeamounts, 
and there is no such thing as a national bond in which it may 
ensconce itself and begin to grow, such capital must of necessity 
offer itself for the promotion of legitimate, productive manufac- 
turing amd commercial enterprises. It must under such condi- 
tions do something useful for mankind; but where the bond ex- 
ists, surplus capital takes the form of the bond by preference of 
all other en and to that extent all other enterprises lan- 
guish and weaken for their wonted stimulus. 

M. CONCEPTION AND EVOLUTION OF THE GREAT CRIME. 

By the beginning of the eighth decade thus much had been ac- 
complished: The fund-holding interest had confirmed itself to the 
extent of getting a long bond for a short one, with the guaranty 
of payment of both principal and interest in coin. The next point 
attained by the bondholding power—for it had now become a 
power—can hardly be touched upon with equanimity. The coin 
of the United Statesexisted in two kinds, silverand gold. Should 
the Government ever — reach the basis of specie payments, 
the debtor would have the option of paying in the one coin or the 
Pecan oe to his convenience and the plentifulness of the 

ven kind. 

This option constitutes the essential element of bimetallism. 
That it could be taken away from the debtor seems in the retrospect 
a thing so monstrous as to be incredible. It was a valuable option 
which the debtor in the United States had held unchallenged from 
the foundation of the Government. Nocreditor had ever tried to 
take it from him. It had never been denied or questioned by any. 
It had always been cheerfully conceded down to the time of the civil 
war, when an unforeseen condition removed all coin and put the 
country, as we haveseen, on the basis of a legal-tender paper money. 

Now that coin was again in sight, or was supposed to be coming 
in sight; now that the Government had declared its purpose to 
pay the national debt in coin, though that debt had been contracted 
on a basis of paper, it might reasonably have been supposed that 
the bondholding interest would be contented with that enormous 
concession, and, being thus glutted to repletion, would seek no 
further extortion from the American people. But, on the con- 
trary, the monstrous scheme was concei of destroying the op- 
tion of the debtor to pay in silver by destroying the coin unit of that 
metal, thus reducing the debtor—all debtors, including the Gov- 
rat of the United States—to the necessity of paying in gold 
only. 

This scheme was not only conceived, but was contemplated with 
equanimity, not indeed by the people, but by those whose inter- 
ests were so profoundly concerned. In the last session of the 
Forty-second gress the question was insinuated into l A- 
tion, but was housed from che public with a skill worthy of the 


re 
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noblest cause. It was already the plan of the conspirators to have 
an act passed by Congress as soon as possible, declaring a date at 
which specie payments should be resumed in the United States. 
But, preliminary to such declaration and as an antecedent thereof, 
it was seen to be advantageous to tamper with the coin dollar in 
which payment was to be resumed. 

For the time being and for some years to come—so ran the bond- 
holders’ dream in 1873—the Government of the United States and 
the people alike must continue to prosecute their business on the 
basis of the paper legal tender; but in the future, as we, the finan- 
ciers, clearly perceive, another dollar—that is, a metallic dollar—is 
to be substituted for -this legal tender of paper, and it is to our 
interest to have that other dollar as valuable as possible. We will 
not only go to the length of substituting a metallic dollar still 
worth a premium of from 80 to 50 per cent for the current dollar 
of the country, but we will go further than that, and tamper with 
the metallic dollar itself, so that that also may ultimately, in some 
twenty years, be worth two for one! We will take away, if we 
can, by some process, the optional dollar now constitutional for 
eighty-one years in the United States, and will place in its stead a 
dollar in one metal only—a metal that we know, from its scarcity 
and from our ability to cornerit in the markets of the world, must 
si eran under such conditions, appreciate in its purchasing power, 
all the time hiding its own fallacy, while at the same time the dis- 
carded metal, being disparaged and abolished, must lose its quality 
as primary money and be driven 5 into the relation of 
subsidiary coin and mere merchandise. 

Words are inadequate to describe the profundity and criminal- 
ity of this scheme. It was carried into effect by the act of Feb- 
ruary 12,1873. It was done by a turn of Shylock’s wrist, so adroit, 
and one might say devilish, as to be indescribable in the phrase- 
ology of this world. It was an act on which no king of the seven- 
teenth century would have ventured without incurring the risk 
of revolution. It was an act which, instead of being misrepre- 
sented by those who have found it out and nailed it to the gibbet 
of public contempt, has never been adequately denounced. It 
was an act which has positively blackened the honor of the Amer- 
ican Republic. It was an act which, though subsequently de- 
fended even to the present day by the ingenuity of great men and 
by all the purchasable ability of the world, is nevertheless con 
demned by the conscience and common sense of mankind as the 
most cold-blooded, unjust, uncalled-for, unmitigated, and damna- 
ble outrage ever done in this century to the rights and interests 
of a great people. 

Already in Europe the nefarious work had been begun. The 
bimetallic system of currency in use in the States of the Latin 
Union had m sapped and mined and the free coinage of silver 
in those States suspended before the like result was reached in 
America. But the intrigue involving both Europe and America 
was on, and the managers in the United States went carefully 
forward tosuccess. 


M. WHAT DID THEY DO IT FOR? 


What did they do it for? That is the question. The men who 
engineered the act of February 12, 1873, from which such disas- 
trous consequences have flowed, had some motive in view. What 
was it? The scheme did not engender itself, but was contrived 
with some end in view. Nobody demanded or expected or im- 
agined the possibility of the passage of such a measure as the de- 
monetization of silver. To say that the managers had no end in 
view is to say what the American people do not believe and what 
history, being rational, will not record. 

As to the bottom motive, then, of this act of 1873, let it be writ- 
ten in black. The promoters of the iniquitous measure have seen 
fit to complain of the estimate in which their work is held by the 
American people. They complain that they themselvesareharshly 
and unjustly judged. They complain that millions of men who 
have lost their homes and had their prospects in life blasted by 
the act of 1873 persist in calling it a crime. They try to laugh it 
away by repeating in mockery the words with which the infamous 
measure is stigmatized by the roused-up nation. 

But why do they complain and wince? It is because the act of 
which they are the authors can not be explained away by any rea- 
sonable or even plausible hypothesis of honesty and good faith on 
the part of its inventors. There is no interpretation of the thing 
done that will satisfy the common sense of the American people. 
What reason or motive or explanation can the authors of that act 
ever make as an apology to the world? They have had twenty- 
three years in which to find or invent an answer; but no studied 
reflection or ingenious afterthought has been able to suggest a 
Rees to say nothing of an honest, motive for the act of 1873. 

/hat did they do it for? That is the question which they must 
answer. 

Here lies the world weltering in industrial and commercial ruin. 
Here are the sorrows of a great nation unassuaged. Here is tre- 
mendous America prostrate under the invented and purposed 
curse of men. What have the authors and inventors of the curse 


to say in justification of their deed? Virtually o. They 
1e 


say that the demonetization of silver was not a crime. y say 
it was innocent. They say it was not demonetization at all, but 
only a little amendment of the coinage. They say that the act 
was only incidental—a sort of half-playful circumstance of pa- 
triotic legislation, harmless in its conception and pure in delivery. 
They say that the measure was understood, that it was debated, 
that it was sent back to committee and born again, that some men 
voted for it and others against it. They say every irrelevant and 
inconsequential thing imaginable about the act of 1873, but they 
avoid the one essential question, and that is, What was the bot- 
tom reason or motive for such legislation? What did they do it 
art They say not for this and not for that. Well, then, what 
or? 

The truth is that the authors and promoters of the act of de- 
monetization can offer no explanation or reason for it except an 
explanation that does not explain or a reason which admits the 
crime. The real motive of that act was the ulterior purpose—the 
covert design—of destroying one-half of the primary money of 
the world. It was a project filmed over with intrigue to reduce 
silver—the old-time money of mankind—from its place asa precious 
metal to common merchandise. The gold-producing nations were 
in the scheme, and America was hoodwinked. 

The authors of the measure planned to destroy one-half of the 
money resource of the world, and thus to double the purchasing 
power of the other half. The intrigue was to put upon gold the 
entire monetary office; to hue Jy every contract in the United 
States; to make every debt worth twice its face, and to divide by 
two the resources and strength of every workin n under the 
circle of the sun. It was a far-reaching and profound scheme to 
halve the price of every gift of nature and every product of 
human industry in the world and to compel the payment of every 
debt with a measure of two for one. 

The real authors of this scheme understood it perfectly well, 
They knew what they were about with their “harmless accident 
of legislation!" But Congress as a body did not know the thi 
intended; the country, the nation, knew it not; and the Presiden 
who signed the act did not know that he was signing a warrant 
for the bankruptcy of the nation. Nor were the plan and motive 
of the thing done ever revealed until it began to declare itself in 
the industrial and commercial ruin of the nation. 

16. THE CRIME WAS KNOWN ONLY TO THE PERPETRATORS. 

The secret history of the act of demonetization has never been, 
and perhaps never will be, fully exposed to the light of day. 
Thus much is certain, that when the bill for the revision of the 


coinage was brought into the House by the Hon. William D. Kel- 


ley, chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, it contained a provision for the standard silver dollar as well 
as for the other coins of our system. Thus much is certain also, 
namely, that in some manner and by some hand that provision 
was stricken out, and then the emasculated bill was in some way 
worked through both House and Senate without the knowledge 
of either body, or any considerable number of the members, as to 
the nature and intended effect of the measure that was passed. 

The President's signature was obtained to the bill without his 
knowledge that thereby silver was demonetized. N early eight 
months afterwards, namely, on the 6th of October, 1873, General 
Grant wrote a letter to his friend, Mr. Cowdrey, a bank president of 
Brooklyn, in which he expressed his surprise that silver money 
was not making its appearance as a means of aiding in the resump- 
tion of specie payments. The General did not know that his own 
signature had made it impossible that a singlesilver dollar should 
be coined for purposes of resumption or for any other purpose 
whatsoever. In the letter to Cowdrey he said: 

The panic has brought greenbacks about toa par with silver. I wonder 
that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the deficiency in 
the circulating medium. When it does come—and I predict it will soon—we 
will have made a rapid stride toward specie payments. Currency will never 

o below silver after that. è > The circulation of silver will have other 

eneflolal effects. Silver will become the standard of value and will 
be hoarded in a small way. * Iconfessa desiro to sce a limited hoard- 
ing of money. 

On the 10th of May, 1879, William D. Kelley, father of the 
House of Representatives, speaking indignantly and in retrospect 
of the act of 1873, said: 


The Committee of Coinage, Weights, and Measures, who reported the orig- 
inal bill [act of 1873], were faithful and able, and scanned its provisions 
closely. As their organ I reported it. It contained provision for both the 
standard dollar and the trade dollar. Never having heard until long after 
its enactment of the substitution in the Senate of the section which dropped 
the standard dollar, I profess to know nothing of its history; but I am pre- 
pared to say that in all the legislation of this country there is no mystery 

ual to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar of the United States. 
I have never found a man who could tell just how it came about. or why. 


If William D. Kelley, after more than six years of mingling 
with the foremost men of the nation,had never found one who 
could tell him how or why silver was demonetized, what shall 
we say of those who, twenty-three years after date, are trying, 
net pressure of public condemnation, to explain it—and can 
no 
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Testimony to prove the ignorance of Congress with respect to 
the nature and intent of the act of demonetization can be adduced 


to the extent of a volume. Onthe 15th of February, 1878, Sena- 

tor ALLISON, of Iowa, said in the Senate: 
When the secret history [mark—the secreth 5 

to be told it will disclose the fact that the House of Representatives intended 

to coin both gold and silver, and to place both metals upon the French ratio 

(151 to 1) instead of our own, * * * but that the bill afterwards was doc- 

tored. 


On the same day when this was uttered, Senator D. W. Voor- 
hees, of Indiana, challenged Senator James G. Blaine, who had 
been Speaker of the House when the act of demonetization was 
passed, as follows: 


I want to ask my friend from Maine [Mr. B'aine] * * * whether I may 
call him as one more witness to the fact that it was not generally known 
whether silver was demonetized? Did he know, as Speaker of the House 
presiding at that time, that the silver dollar was demonetized in the bill? 

To this Senator Blaine replied: 


I did not know anything that was in the bill. è * And now I should 
like to exchange seasons with the Senator from Indiana, who was then on 
the floor (of the House), and whose business it was far more than mine to 
know. * * * Did he know? 

Senator Voorhees replied: 


I very frankly say that I did not. 


General Garfield, afterwards President of the United States, 
speaking at Springfield, Ohio, in the fall of 1877, said: 

Perhaps I ought to be ashamed to say so, but it is the truth to say that I. 
at that time being chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, and having 
my hands overfu Vendu Apr that time with work, never read the bill [aet of 
199 It was put through, as dozens of bills are * * + in Congress. on the 
faith of the report of the chairman of the committee; therefore I tell you, 
because it is the truth, that I have no knowledge about it. 

This extract seems to raise a question between the dead Garfield 
and the living Sherman. 

On the 10th of January, 1878, Senator Beck, of Kentucky, speak- 
ing to the proposed measure of remonetizing silver, said: 

WhatI complain of is * * * that the House never knew what was in 
that bill. + Will any sane man believe that they [Senators] deliber- 
ately consented to strike down silver coinage? Mr. Sherman says they all 
did. Ido not believe him. , 

Thisis a question between the dead Beck and the living Sher- 
man. 

In this same debate Senator WILLIAM M. STEWART, of Nevada, 
now charged with inconsistency and false motives by orators great 
and little, said in a colloquy with Senator Sherman: 

Whatever may be your construction of their meaning now, the words you 
used then induced me to vote with you, because you made me believe that 
you were sending out a bona fide dollar, as good as any in the world. 

The Hon. William S. Holman, of Indiana, at that time father 
of the House of Representatives, speaking from his desk, July 13, 
1876, said: 

Ihave before me the record of the proceedings of this House on the pas- 
sage of that measure, a record which no man can read without being con- 
vinced that the measure and the method of its passage through the House 
was a “colossal swindle.” Iassert that the measure never the sanction 
of the House, and does not ss the moral force of law. è Imyself 
asked the question of Mr. Hooper, who stood near where I am now stand- 
ing, whether it changed the law in regard to coinage. And the answer of 
Mr. Hooper certainly left theimpression upon the whole House that the sub- 
ject of the coinage was not affected by tbat bill. 

On the 15th of February, 1878, Senator Thurman, of Ohio, said: 


Ican not say what took place in the House, but know when the bill was 
pending in the Senate we thought it was simply a bill to reform the mint, reg- 
ulate col: . and fix up one thing and another, and there is not a single man 
in the Senate, I think, unless a member of the committee from which the bill 
cama: who had the slightest idea that it was eyen a squint toward demone- 
tization. 

Finally, Senator Roscoe Conkling, of New York, speaking on 
the subject on the 30th of March, 1876, said in indignant inquiry: 

Will the Senator allow me toask him or some other Senator a question? 


Is it true that there is now by law no American dollar? And if so, is it true 


that the effect of this bill is to be to make half dollars and quarter dollars the 


only silver coin which can be used as & legal tender? 

Here the question is between the dead Conkling and the living 
Sherman. 

The authors of the act of 1873 can well afford to be content. If 
theyare condemned by the judgment and whipped by the scorn of 
the American ple, they can still afford to smile; for they made 
their game and won it. Fortwenty-three years they have watched 
the wreck as disinterested spectators. Their own strong ships are 
filled with the treasure-trove of land and sea. Surely they have 
little occasion to worry! True, the floods are filled with the wrecks 
07? poor men's earnings and the broken symbols of ho The for- 
tines of the humble millions are in the sea. The lifeless bodies of 
young husbands are floating there. Wives and mothers, with 
d iring faces, are clinging to masts and spars. Isaw a wooden 

e with two babies in it going down the flood, and the white 
fin of a shark was flung up where it sank! Oh, be sure the authors 
of the act of 1873 have nothing to answer! Why should they? 
Their only reply to the indignant question of mankind is a good- 
natured guffaw and some pleasant levity about the terrors of the 
Mexican dollar. 


XXX— 21 


1] of this bill of 1873 comes 


17. TRUE HISTORY OF OUR COINAGE. 


The act of 1873 abolished the standard unit of money and account 
in the United States. Until that time all othercoins in use under 
our Constitution and statute had been made to do obeisance to the 
silver dollar as the unit of money and account. That dollar had 
never been altered by the fraction of 1 grain in the quantity of 
pure metal composing it from the time when it was ordained, in 
1792, to the time when it was abolished from the list of coins to 
be henceforth struck at the mints of the United States. Eve 
other coin, whether of gold or silver, had been altered and altere 
again; the silver unit never. 

To that unit all the rest, both gold and silver. had from the first 
been conformed. The eagle of the original statute and of all sub- 
sequent statutes was not made to be $10, but to be of the value of 
$10. The half eagle was not made to be $5. but to be of the value 
of $5. The quarter eagle was of the value of $2.50, and the subse- 
quent double eagle was of the value of $20. Even the gold dollar 
of 1819, marvelous to say, was not a dollar. but was made to be 
of the value of a dollar. The subsidiary coins were all fractions 
of the dollar, and the dollar was of silver only. i 

In a recently published book called A Coin Catechism, by J. K. 
Upton, three times Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and finan- 
cial statistician of the Eleventh Census, the following remarkable 
interpretation of the coinage act of April 2, 1792, is given: 

The First Congress of the United States provided for the coinage of “silver 
dollars or units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar as the same 
is now current, and to contain 371.25 grains of pure silver." and fractional 
AO of the same fineness and proportional weight, and gold pieces to con- 

in 2175 grains of pure gold to a dollar, etc. 

The last clause of this exposition by Mr. Upton is so cunningly 
false as to be amusing. It is a logical and literary curiosity that 
ought to be remanded to the text-books as the finest existing ex- 
ample of sophism. Why did not the author go on with his quo- 
tation from the statute of 1792 and give the clause relative to the 
coinage of gold? He knew that to do so wonld be ruinous to the 

ial plea which he was making. The First Congress of the 
United tates did not provide for any such coinage of gold as that 
described by Mr. Upton. 

Mr. Upton either knows it or else he does not know it. The 
gold pieces" to which he refers in his carefully covered expres- 
sion were precisely as given in the text above; namely, an eagle, 
a half eagle, and a quarter eagle, and afterwards a double eagle, 
and the coins each and several are defined in the statute as being 
of the value of so many dollars, or units, and the dollar, or unit, 
is defined as being 371.25 grains of pure silver. 

The conformity of gold to silver by the same statute at 15 to 1 
made the gold coins to be multiples of 24.75 grains of gold. a pro- 
portion which was afterwards twice altered to preserve the con- 
fonn ty. This simply showed the amount of gold which at the 
time should be, not a dollar, but of the value of a dollar. Senator 
Sherman says in a published note relative to Upton's book: 

His statements on financial matters may be implicitly relied on. 


Of course. As a matter of fact, Mr. Upton's whole book is 
tainted with the same species of false interpretation shown in the 

uotation given above. From one example judge the whcle, 

hus from the beginning of our national history was the Ameri- 
can silver dollar the sole statutory and constitutional unit of 
money and account. 

Nota single dictionary or cyclopedia in the English language 
before the year 1875 ever, to our knowledge, defined ** dollar" in 
any terms other than of silver. In that year the administrators 
of the estate of Noah Webster, deceased, cut the plates of our 
standard lexicon and inserted a new definition that had become 
necessary in order to make the bond intrigue, in Congress and 
ont of it, consist. 

True it is that by the statnte of 1792 the dollar was made to exist 
in the gold coin also; but that dollar was a dollar only by its con- 
formity in value to the silver coin, which was the one standard 
unit of money and account. Our meta! money existed in both 
kinds, and the system was bimetallic to this extent, that the 
debtor might pay in either; but the unit existed in silver only. 

'To abolish that unit, to strike it down, to cancel it, and to sub- 
stitute another therefor was a crime. It has been rightly so 
branded by the American people, and it will be so written in his- 
tory. It makes no difference whether it was done secretly or 
openly, whether in the day or in the night, whether by a commit- 
tee or by the House in full debate, whether Congress understood 
it or did not understand it, it was a crime all the same against 
the rights and interests of the American people; aye, against the 
American people themselvesand against all the people of the world, 
for it was rada pee justice, against truth, against the law of 
both man and Nevertheless it was done. 

18. CONDITIONS OF THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 

Again the bondholding interest had played a great game with 
the American people, and had won as before. The next event of 
the programme was already rising above the horizon. That was 
the formal declaration of a date when the gold dollar, instead of 
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the alternative bimetallic dollar of the contract made by the 
American people with the bondholders, should begin to be paid in 
discharge of the debts of the nation. The act fixing that date 
was passed on the 14th of January, 1875, and the Ist of January, 
1879, was named as the day when specie payments should be re- 
sumed at the Treasury of the United States, and if there, then 
everywhere. 

In the interim, about the year 1877, the American poeple made 
a discovery—not a pleasing discovery. They found that they were 
ginned in a trap which had been set for them without their knowl- 
edge four years previously. The date for the resumption of 
specie payments was near athand. The means for such resump- 
tion had to be provided. The National Treasury could not resume 
on nothing, but must be supplied in advance with the coin neces- 
sary for such an enormous transaction and for keeping up the 
work when it should be once begun. The people had been sup- 
posing that both gold and silver would be gathered without dis- 
crimination for the discharge of the debts of the Government. 
To their amazement they found that they had been beaten by a 
game. Not a silver dollar was coining or could be legally coined 
at the mints to meet the coming emergency. 

Only a few years before the enormous treasures of the Rocky 
Mountains had been laid bare. The discovery of new deposits of 
silver and gold at this juncture seemed providential. The patriot 
Lincoln heard of it with delight. On the afternoon before the 
assassination, when Vice-President Schuyler Colfax was on the 
eve of departing for the West to examine into the condition and 
prospects of the proposed Pacific railway, the President said to 

im, measuring his words: 

vidi" fpe Leo od n de the mineral wealth of our nation. * 
Now that the rebellion is overthrown and we know 
of our debt, the more and silver we 

cue so much the easier. Now, 1am going to encourage that in every pos- 

Even so, O Lincoln! 

We shall have hundreds of thousands of disbanded soldiers, and may have 
feared that their return homein such tnumbers t paralyze in 

fu suddenly a ter supply of labor than there will be a deman 
for. lam going to and attract them to the hidden wealth of our mountain 


ranges, where there is room enough for all. Immigration, which even the 
land upon our shores hundreds of thousands more 


from me to the miners whom you 


war not stopped, will 
per year from overcrowded moe. I intend to point them to the gold and 
silver that waits for them in the West. Tell the 


te their interests to the utmost of 5 
[o] interes’ ie u ost of my a " 

Ethe prosperity of the nation; and we shail — in a very few years that 
we are the treasury of the world. 

These are the last glorious words of Lincoln. Oh, thou im- 
mortal! In thy stanch and capacious heart there was a place even 
for the miners and mining interests of our country. Thy last 
thoughts of public concern in this world were how the war debt 
was about to be paid with the gold and silver of the mountains. 

It were hard to say whether there was greater cause for amaze- 
ment or rage when the people found that the very resource to 
which Lincoln had pointed in his last public utterance as the 
means of paying the war debt had been purposely cut off. When 
the reason of this was inquired, Shyloc inted his benevolent 
finger to the act of 1873. It was unla to coin silver dollars. 
The debt must be paid in gold. When the inquiry was pressed as 
to whether the silver dollar had not always been the dollar of the 
Constitution and the statute, whether it had not been in particu- 
lar the dollar of pimay money when the bonded debt was in- 
curred, Shylock shuffied and lied and made an affidavit that he 
was an honest man. 

19. THE ACT FOR REMONETIZING SILVER. 

Hereupon a clamor—first of many—arose in the country. The 
people broke into insurrection against the money power. There 
was a wrestle between them and their oppressors. For the time 
being their Representatives in Congress, less swayed than after- 
wards by the tremendous influences around th stood fast for 
truth and yie A battle was fought in the second session of the 
Forty-fifth Congress, and on the 2ist of February, 1878, the act 


was triumphantly passed for the restoration of the silver dollar | o£ 


and for the compulsory coinage of that unit at the minimum rate 
of 82.000, 000 a month. 

We need not here recount how the act of remonetization was 
sent to the President of the United States to meet at his hands the 
puny rebuff of a veto. Nor need we refer to the other fact that 
the veto itself was buried, without a word of debate, under a 
majority of 46 to 19 in the Senate, and of 196 to 73 in the House of 
Representatives. So perish all similar documents evermore! 

It was by means of the act of 1878 that the Government of the 
United States was enabled to make good its declaration of specie 
parmons at the appointed time. Within eleven months the or- 

eal came and was The premium on gold was obliterated. 
Both money metals stood side by side in the accomplishment of 
this work. The first metallic money that rea peared: in the chan- 
nels of ordinary trade was the old silver dollar, restored, not, 
indeed, to its unlimited and equal rank, but to a measure of effi- 
ciency, ; 
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The act of remonetization was in force for twelve years and five 
months. In this period at the mints of the United States were 
coined more than 400,000,000 silver dollars. These were added to 
the volume of the currency, in spite of the grimaces and gripings 
of Shylock. It was the people's primary money. 

The law of 1878 was very far short of perfection. It left silver 
exposed to the intrigues of the enemy, and placed gold in such a 
situation that the price of it might be gradually advanced at the 
option of the holders. It made silver to be merchandise, coinable 
into dollars that were to be buoyed up by coinage from the bullion 
value, which the goldites might measure in terms of gold, and de- 

ress as much as they pleased. This actually occurred. Gold 
[nei steadily to 8 Its purchasing power, as measured 
oe average of other commodities, rose higher and higher. 
e supposition that the average of all other commodities declined 

in value is absurd. They only declined in price—price as meas- 
ured by gold. Gold as measured by silver advanced in price and 
urchasing power. The price of silver bullion declined, or was 
orced down by the standard of gold; hut the value of silver—raw 
silver—did not decline more rapidly than the average of the great 
products of America and Europe—that is, it did not decline at all. 

The whole situation was so contrived as to produce a diver- 
gency, a disparity, in the bullion values of silver and gold; but 
gold was able to conceal its fallacy, just as any other metal, from 
iron to iridium, would conceal its if it were the sole stand- 
ard of values. So much gold, namely, 23.22 grains, was stamped 
as the standard dollar, and if the treacherous metal had risen 
until its purchasing power was 500 per cent of what it had been 
previously, until 1 unit of it would purchase a thousand bushels 
of wheat or 50 acres of farming land, it would not have revealed 
the lie that was in it. It would still have been “the honest dollar!” 
As matter of fact, gold bullion rose higher and higher, and all 
things else, including silver bullion, were correspondingly de- 
pressed in' price. 

20. SILVER HAS NOT DEPRECIATED. 

The effects of partisan degeneration are nowhere more strik- 
ingly seen than in the unscrupulous or ignorant assertions of the 
goldites about the ‘depreciation of silver." They continue to 

and to write of the fall of silver" just as though the pur- 
chasing power of that metal had really declined. Not once, or à 
hundred times, but a thousand times the friends of truth in this 
controversy have demonstrated the falsity of the assertion and 
common belief that silvet has greatly declined in value. It seems 
necessary to iterate and reiterate the undeniable truth that, except 
as measured by gold, the value of silver has not in the last twenty 
years declined at all. I therefore append, once for all, a simple 
demonstration, which ought to suffice, of the real facts about the 
purchasing power of silver. 

At the end of August 5, 1875, gold and silver were practically at 
a commercial parity of values. Silver had been ata 8 
gold had risen after the act of demonetization in 1873, and in 1875 
the two metals stood on a level of 16 to 1. That was twenty-one 
years ago. At that time a -gold eagle or its equivalent, 8,712} 
ounces of silver—gold being still at a premium of 14 per cent aboye 
legal-tender paper—would purchase as follows: 

Of wheat, at $1.24 per bushel 
flour, at $5.75 per barre 


Of cotton, at 15 cents 
x mess pork, at $20. 


At the present time (calculating for August 20, 1896) a gold 
eagle will buy of the above staples as follows: 


Of wheat, at 55 cents per bushel................--..--2......-.-- bushels.. 18.2 
Of flour, at per barrel...... barrels.. 3.1 
Of cotton, at 7) cents per pound. ..pounds.. 133 
Of mess pork, at $6.25 per barrel rels.. 1.6 
Of sugar, nt 31 cents per pound ..ponnds.. 320 
Of wool, at 15 cents per pound -.. 00.0 


Of beef, at 7 cents per punrꝑwfplTUU＋klwtl.l . RE. CR 143 
bar iron, at 1.3 cents per pound....-..............---.--.----...- 769 
A comparison of these two tables will show exactly the appre 
ciation in the purchasing power of gold since the time (1875) 
when that metal and silver were at a commercial parity—an ap- 
reciation which is the direct result of the insidious influences of 
emonetization. 
Atthe present time (August 20, 1896) the raw silver in ten sil- 
ver dollars—that is, 3,7124} grains of uncoined silver—will purchase 
of the above staples as follows: 


A comparison of Tables 1 and 3 will show beyond controversy 
that in the case of the eight staples examined the raw silver in 10 
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silver dollars will now buy more of all but two (cotton and beef) 
than a gold eagle would buy in 1875. In the case of cotton there 
has been the loss of a fraction, and in the.case of beef, of 3 
pounds in a hundredweight. Therefore the purchasing power of 
nncoined silver as measured by the prerano of the great staples of 
the American market has not depreciated, but actually appreciated, 
since that date when silver and gold were last at a commercial 
rity. The demonstration is as certain as any other mathemat- 
cal result, 
21. "GOLD NEVER FLUCTUATES.” 
Incidentally, also, it is-demonstrated that gold is not, as the 
ldites say, an undeviating measure of values, On the contrary, 
t is a deviating measure. Nothing is more certain than that sil- 
ver is the steadier and more honest measure of the two. It kee 
pace more truly in its movements with the market values of the 
world; and these market values, derived from the labor that pro- 
duces them, are the real criterion of measurement always and 
everywhere. On the other hand, gold climbs up the column 
higher and higher under conditions to which it is more sensitive 
than silver. 

If any one economic truth is demonstrable, it is the sensitiveness 
of gold in the market. The comparative steadiness of gold in its 

roduction is admitted—that is, the supply of gold is compara- 

vely an undeviating element of value—but the demand for gold 
is one of the most variable forces in the markets of the world. 
The effects of this varying demand are intensified by the relatively 
small quantity of existing gold, to the degree that the resulting 
fluctuations in the price are among the most striking phenomena 
ever witnessed in the marts of commerce. 

Time was when, under the conspiracy of two men, commercial 
gold in the United States was cornered more completely than ever 
wheat was cornered in the Chicago pit. In September of 1869 Jay 
Gould and James Fisk, jr., with the aid of their brokersand a few 
other subordinates, drove gold intoacorner, and in the course of a 
fortnight forced the price of ‘‘the undeviating standard” from 130 
to 165 cents to the dallar, On the 24th of the month (memorable 
as Black Friday) the corner was broken by the action of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The Treasury was opened. and a 
stream of Government gold was poured on the heads of the con- 
spirators until they fled from the scene of their glory. As they 
went out of the gold room the index hand on the gold clock went 
backward, and the undeviating standard” fell 30 per cent in 
twenty-five minutes. No other such memorable collapse in the 
price of a great commodity was ever tvitnessed under the sun. 

The Mrs which the antisilver legislation of the eighth 
decade, carefully contrived by the money power with machina- 
tions and intrigues extending back to the c. of the war, would 
give, and did give, to the owners of gold and those to whom gold 

been promised in payment can not well be described. It 
was incalculable. The spectral nightmare of Debt built him a 
throne on the ruins of a million homes—just as Sherman had 
said he would—and plumed himself all summer. Thegoldites 
€ Dy the possession of augmented power, the autocrats of 

e world. 

Strange, indeed, to see the prices of all the products and indus- 
tries of men sinking, sinking, under the pressure of so small and 
diabolical an instrument as à gold dollar. The thing has seemed 
to be possessed of a veritable devil. Its action has been like that 
of a manikin 3 miles out at sea, submerged to his chin, but by 
some infernal self-pressure able to lift himself out of the water to 
the horizon of his waist. Looking around over the vast deep, he 
cries in glee, “Great heavens, how the ocean has sunk away!” 


2. WEAKNESS OF THE BLAND-ALLISON LAW. 


The act of remonetization was weak in this—that it itted 
a fatal discrimination against silver. It limited the coin and 
theoretically reduced silver to the rank of merchandise. At length 


the people came to understand the flaw in the Bland-Allison law, 
and by the year 1890 they determined to renew the struggle for 
the complete restoration of silver money. 

By the same date Shylock concluded that a favorable crisis had 
arrived for him to get undone in toto the legislation of 1878. He 
had succeeded in the interim, by means of the discrimination 
against silver as primary money and by availing himself of the 
results of the stop of free coinage in the Latin Union, in rais- 
ing the price of gold about 30 percent. This fact, taken the other 
Way, gave opportunity to Shylock to deplore the existence of a 
70-cent silver dollar. He was grieved beyond measure at the dis- 
honesty of such a dollar—not on his own account, but for the 
credit of his country! 

The purchasing power of raw silver had not, according to the 
average prices of the other great commodities of the world's mar- 
ket, declined at all in the twelve intervening years; but the fund- 
holding interests had contrived a condition of values and prices 
that enabled them, by jugglery and falsehood, to denounce the 
silver dollar as a depreciated and dishonest coin, and thus to force 
& disparity in the bullion values of the two metals. 


23. STORY OF THE SHERMAN ACT. 

The people and their representatives, however, smiled at the 
ravings of the goldites, and went forward to complete the legisla- 
tion of 1878. At this time, namely, in 1890, there was a firm ma- 
jority in both Houses of Congress in favor of the free coinage of 
silver. The nation as such was in favor of that measure. The 
Administration was against it. The question was introduced into 
Congress in several forms. Motions and bills were multiplied. 
At length on the 17th of June, 1890, the Senate, which body has 
never appeared to a better advantage in our history, boldly took 
the initiative, without giving the enemy a chance to adopt his 
usual tactics, and suddenly prepared and passed an act for the 
absolute restoration of silver to its old-time constitutional place in 
the currency system of the United States. 

The Senate at this date was strongly Republican, and the ma- 
quo in favor of the free-coinage bill was 17. In the House of 

presentatives there was an unequivocal majority in favor of the 
measure; but before this majority could declare itself and force 
upon the President the (to him) dangerous alternative of either 
accepting the will of the country or of obeying the behest of the 
money power with a veto, the bill was arrested by the Speaker, 
Tuomas B. REED, and then, under the dictation of the Adminis- 
tration and Senator John Sherman, a new bill was prepared, 
Pen took the name of its author, and is known as the Sherman 

W. 

This measure, a shuffling and ingenious compromise, was in- 
jected into the monetary legislation of the country merely to pre- 
vent the adoption of free coinage by Congress and to gain time 
for the conspirators. It was conceived in intrigue and stigma- 
tized by its own inventors from the day of its inception. The bill 
was insinuated into the House in place of the free-coinage bill of 
the Senate, and was forced upon that body, whose members could 
not bear the whip of 1 and the loss of patronage. The act 
thus adopted by the House was taken back to the Senate, and that 
body was thrown upon its haunches by the same power that had 
prevailed in the House. The majority of 17 yielded, and the Sher- 
per law, so called, became a fact with the signature of the Presi- 

en 

This law pretended to be a bill in the interest of silver money 
and for the preservation of bimetallism in the United States. To 
a certain extent it was so; but at the same time it was a cunningly 
devised expedient of the goldites, by which they ultimately gained 
in the contest with the majority ten times more than they lost. 

For a short time after the passage of the law there seemed to be 
a distinct gain for the cause of silver. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the Sherman law was not a genuine silver law, the first effect 
of it—energi by the Popular misapprehension on the subject— 
was a marked decline in the premium on gold. This was shown 
in a co nding rise in the bullion price of silver. The silver 
rate was advanced from day to day, according to the London quo- 
tations, through a period of eight or ten weeks. Then the advance 
was checked. The quotations stood for a brief period at the crest, 
and then that steady and long-continued decline which 
reached the depths in 1893-94. 

This phenomenon was caused in large part by the shrewd action 
of Great Britain. That power was alarmed at the results which 
seemed to follow the Sherman law. For many years Great Brit- 
ain had been purchasing American and Mexican silver at the rate 
of about fifty millions annually. These purchases she made at 
bullion rates, and the bullion she coined and sent out at coin rates 
to her more than 800,000,000 of East Indian subjects. It was a 
harvest bountiful and easy. The United States and Mexico paid 
the reapers, and Great Britain gathered the sheaves. 

Seeing the advance in the price of silver in the latter part of 
1890, Great Britain boldly and unscrupulously during the remain- 
der of that year and the first half of 1891 cut down her purchases 
of American silver by fully 10,000,000 ounces, with a view to 
glutting the market, quee; the price, and influencing Ameri- 
can legislation. She suc ed in all three points. That she 
nearly ruined her industries in India and brought millions of 
3 to beggary was nothing; she was playing for a larger 
stake! 

By the act of 1890 the gold monometallists succeeded once more 
in ing a situation of which they could avail themselves 
in the future. The law was so framed that when, through the 
abuse of it by the Secretary of the Treasury, it should prove a fail- 
ure—as from the first it was intended by its makers to be—the only 
thing required on the part of the money power was to raise a 
clamor against a single clause of the law and secure the repeal of 
that clause. By so doing the whole fabric of the silver isla- 
tion of the country, extending at broken intervals from the foun- 
dation of the Republic to the year 1890, would be dissolved like a 
fiction, and gold monometallism would reign supreme. 

The United States now entered upon the era of silver purchas- 
ing. The metal which the men of the constitutional era had 
chosen whereby to measure all other values (go!d included) was 
degraded to merchandise. The Sherman provided for the 
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coinage of silver dollars **at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” It might as well have provided that the directors of 
the Bank of England should, at their discretion, hold their sit- 
tings in Mozambique! It was never intended to coin the pur- 
chased silver, but to treat it as merchandise. It was intended to 
accumulate it, and then to raise an alarm about the accumulation. 

The law continued in force for three years and four months. 
During that period the Secretary of the Treasury purchased 
monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver and issued therefor legal-tender 
Treasury notes redeemable in either silver or gold at the option 
of the Secretary. In this instance the option was cunningly re- 
stored to the payer, with the full knowledge that the payer would 
use that option in a manner further to depress the relative price 
of silver bullion and to make gold the dearer coin. This provision 
of the law was said to be an expedient for preserving the parity 
of the two metals, but in reality it was an expedient to exaggerate 
their disparity by enabling the holders of the Treasury notes. 
with the connivance of the Secretary, to draw therefor the gold 
of the Treasury, leaving the silver to accumulate. 

We need not here enter at length into the beauties of the Sher- 
man law. The people of the United States now understand it. 
They now know what it was intended for and what it was made 
to accomplish. They perceive clearly enough—allintelligent men 

rceive—that the act of 1890 was, in the purpose of its inventors, 

ut another adroit step in the processes by which silver was to be 
ultimately discarded as primary money and the United States 
laced in firm monetary league with Great Britain on the single 
sis of gold. In the short space of three years matters had gone 
so far that the gold party, then in firm possession of the Adminis- 
tration which it had created in 1892 for it own purposes, alarmed 
lest the county should actually reach free coinage by means of the 
Sherman law, and triumphant by its power over the House of 
Representatives, felt sufficiently emboldened to attack the pur- 
chasing clause of the law and by annulling thatdestroy the whole. 


i 2. THE MÊLÉE AND MOCKERY OF 1593. 


It is scarcely worth while to recite the story of the contest of 
1893. The miserable mélée is still fresh in the minds of men. It 
may be that the Sherman law ought to have been abrogated, but 
not without the condition of free coinage. It was not intended 
to be a silver law, but a law in the interest of gold. Certain it is 
that nothing could have been devised more suitable to the ultimate 
interests of the gold party. That power, then in active control of 
the leading political parties, was able to work its will. 

.'The repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890 was 
effected without conditions; and with the passage of that repeal 
on the ist of November, 1893, the legislation against silver, which 
was begun in silence in 1873 against the interests of honest money 
in the United States, and in favor of substituting a long dollar 
worth fully a hundred and ninety cents for the dollar of the law 
and the contract, was boisterously and triumphantly completed. 
By that act the will ofi the people of the United States was pros- 
trated, The people themselves were gagged and manacled. Both 
Houses of Congress were thrown down, and Juggernaut was 
pulled over them by the minions of a power having its head 
center in Lombard street, London. 

25. THE BOND IS THE SPINAL CORD OF OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

Around the bonded debt of the United States all the other bonds 
and debts of the American people have clustered. The national 
bond has been the spinal cord of the whole financial life. The 
bond has setthe pace for the whole business movement of the 
United States. To the Government bond all the other bonds have 
conformed; by it all manner of indebtedness has been shaped and 
measured and controlled. The manipulation of the national bond 
and of the dollar of payment has been the manipulation of every 
other bond and every other dollar of the American people. 

The 9 frauds by which the obligation of the nation has 
been doubled and trebled and almost quadrupled in value have 
been but the sign and index to the like process going on in every 
branch of business and every form of obligation in the United 
States. The criminal forces which have played upon the bonded 
debt of the nation in its aggregate capacity have played in like 
manner and with equally disastrous results upon every obligation 
between man and man under the canopy of the American bm 

Thus. beginning with the bonded debt of the United States, all 
forms of debt have been infected. As the bonded debt has in- 
creased in its purchasing power, so every other form of debt has 
increased in magnitude and burden, until not only has the nation 
groaned under the ever-increasing load, but each individual man 
who has purchased anything with deferred payment, from a 
basket of potatoes in the market to a transcontinental railway, 
has staggered away under the ever-growing burden of his debt, 
until his limbs have broken under him and he himself has been 
crushed to the earth. 

26. RUIN OF INDUSTRIES BY THE GOLD INTRIGUE. 

Under the ruinous régime of the International Gold League— 

begun in 1873 and completed in 1893—the prices of all the products 


of human industry and enterprise have shriveled and shrunk away 
until the American people have found the near approach to pau- 
perism. Whenthe products of labor become worthless, thelaborer 
becomes first a peasant and then a pauper. One has only to note 
the pricesnow current, and to compare them with the prices which 
prevailed a quarter of a century ago, to see at a glance how far 
down the slope we have slipped and how near we are to the preci- 
pice and the plunge. 

In many parts of the great and abundant West—a glorious 
country favored of God and redeemed by man—the people are 
burning corn for fuel! The coal barons have 9 the coal 
and the goldites have corncred the farmers! That great army of 
noble, cool-headed men, whose weapons are plow and spade and 
reaper, whose treasure-houses are barns, and whose sole wealth is 
taken from the holy ground—that mighty army of toilers is driven 
down into a strait place between the devil and the sea; and un- 
less they break through the surrounding camps of myrmidons 
they will all be taken, subjugated, and reduced to serfdom. Now, 
if ever, is the farmer's time to rise and recover his liberties and 
his rights! ‘ 

N. THIS I8 THE FARMERS’ WAR. 

In fact, the present contest in America is, first of all, the farm- 
ers’ war. Being the ultimate producers of whatever is and not 
the intermediate producers of whatever may be, they, more than 
any others, are oppressed and shaken over the brink of ruin. The 
pressure of plutocracy is heaviest at the bottom. and the bottom is 
the ground. 'The bottom is the pasture, the field, the orchard, 
the garden. It is the river valley and the prairie where the peo- 
ple dwell. Itisthe meadow land and the rich bottom, the upland 
and the field of cotton that lie under the curse. The money power 
has cursed the people’s homes; and as the shingles decay and the 
gates begin to swing on broken hinges the minions of that power 
set up not a cry of sympathy, but a shout of derision. 


28. WHAT CAUSED THE “DECLINE IN SILVER.” 


For the money jobbers of the world the year 1893 was a memo- 
rable epoch. They were busy in the Old World and the New. In 
Great Britain Shylock lifted his hand and the mints of India were 
shut against silver. For ages that metal had been the money 
metal of the people. Before Great Britain had emerged from 
savagery the teeming millions of the valleys of the Indus and the 
Ganges had made their domestic exchanges and carried on their 
foreign trade by the measure of silver money. 

From the days of the Buddha, aye, from the days when the old 
pos of Brahma first chanted the hymns of the Veda, silver had 

n the known and honored coin and standard of the historic 
kingdoms and empires of opulent India. But the conqueror put 
his foot on the Hindu nations, and in the fullness of cupidity and 
the recklessness of unbridled power the British mandate was sent 
across 10,000 miles of land and sea, No more coinage of your 
time-honored money. Shut up your mints and accept commercial 
degradation. Starve if you will, but shut them up.” 

his enabled the money conspirators of western Europe and 
America to point prophetically to **the rapid decline of silver." 
It was at this juncture that the called session of Congress under 
the dictation of Government was pretendedly striving to avert 
the panic. The panic was about to come, said the money jobbers, 
as though the production of the panic was not the very task at 
which they were laboring. 

If the President in issuing his call for the special session had 
said: * The Chief Executive is anxious to produce a panic, to 
wreck the remaining business of the United States, to prostrate 
trade. and to bring an added curse and blight on American indus- 
try,"he would have been strictly within the historical verities. 
The repeal of the Sherman law was not an act to avert a panic, 
but to produce one. It was not to strengthen the National Treasury 
and to buttress the finances of the United States, but to scuttle 
the Treasury as literally as ever a ship was scuttled by pirates 
bold, and to disorder the finances until even the atrocity of selling 
bonds to the extent of hundreds of millions should be declared to 
be necessary in order to preserve the national honor.” 


29. THE PANIC AND THE CARLISLE BONDS. 


Thus came the panic, with devastation and ruin in its train. The 
panic was but an incident of the programme. Down went the 
business of the nation. The repeal of the Sherman law, instead 
of producing confidence, brought only distrust and disaster. The 
mortgage of Shylock on the American people was foreclosed, and 
he had himself appointed receiver. For more than three years he 
has been engaged in settling up the estate and in watching the 
interests of the preferred creditors! The business is not yet com- 
pleted, and many gears will be consumed before it is completed, 
unless, in the pending trial of the People vs. Plutocracy, the re- 
ceiver shall be discharged and his cause thrown out of court. 

Two hundred and sixty-two millions of added debt! Interest 
on the same,for thirty years, more than $275,000,000! Total of 
added debt more than $537,000,000! Ina time of peace more than 
a half billion laid upon the people for nothing! This prodigious 
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sum is to be sucked up by the vampire of bonded power out of 
the breath and blood of the toiling masses. The leech mouth of 
that vampire is fastened for thirty years on the right arm of every 
laborer who drives a plane or wields a sledge or guides a plow! 

For thirty years that leech mouth is fastened on the bosom of 
every mother and sister and bride in America whose son or brother 
or husband is not a capitalist. For thirty years that leech mouth, 
red with cherry blood, is fastened on the rosy cheek of every 
workingman’s baby in America. And this is what comes of re- 
fusing to use and pay out, without discrimination, the legal and 
honest silver money heaped up in the Treasury vaults of the 
United States. Shylock preferred gold, and the treasurer bowed 
himself down and said, ** Yea, my lord!” 

Congress in 1893, floundering roues muck and ooze, striving 
to do much but doing little, did one thing in the cause of truth 
and right. It passed a law for the taxation of incomes. This 
measure, however, was suggested by expediency rather than by a 
sense of justice. The passage of the Wilson bill made certain a 
great reduction in the revenues of the United States. Theremoval 
of the high-protective duties on imports must, in the nature of 
the case, lessen the resources of the Treasury by an enormous 
aggregate, and this at a time when the Treasury had already, by 
the policy of the preceding Administration, been brought to the 
crumbling edge of bankruptcy. . The tariffs removed must be 
counterbalanced in some way, and an income tax suggested itself 
as a just and rational part of the remedy. 


(90. THE INCOME TAX AND THE SUPREME COURT. 


A bill was accordingly passed, laying a tax of 2 per cent on the 
excess of all incomes above $4,000 a year. The measure rested on 
the simple principle that the opulent ought to be taxed as well as 
the poor—that the rich and great, whose revenues are derived 
from investments, ought to pay to the Government a percentage 
on their incomes as well as the humble producers—farmers, me- 
chanics, tradesmen, artisans, laborers—whose wages and modest 
profits are derived from daily toil. 

But against this principle the money power arrayed itself in 
solid phalanx. Plutocracy filled all the trenches with its merce- 
naries for the defense of itscitadel. 1n Congress and out of Con- 
gress it shouted its epithets and vented its sophistries. They 
who favored the income tax were communists, robbers, anarch- 
ists! It was class legislation directed against the honest accumu- 
lations of industrious men. It was robbery of the rich because 
they were rich to fill the ragged pockets of the poor because they 
were poor. It was everything odious, and its promoters were 
5 dishonest and rapacious. 

But the law was passed and the war had to be carried to another 
art of the field. There stood the Supreme Court. Against that 
ortress the money power threw itself with the greatest violence, 

and the fortress went down! We do notsay—and do not believe 
that the re Court, in annulling the tax on incomes, in pro- 
nouncing the law unconstitutional, was corrupted. It was not. 
But the members of the court are men; they breathe the air of the 
age, and they become saturated with the spirit and influences that 
are around them. Washington City is near the great seats of the 
money power. It is remote from the nation, from the people. 
'The Supreme Court is the most remote of all of our institutions 
from democratic sympathies. 

It was so in 1859. It was so in 1893. The decision rendered in 
the former year became memorable in American history as an 
example of what the Supreme Court could do in shoring up and 
fortifying the system of human bondage. The decision rendered 
in the latter year was, of the two, less meritorious in law and on 
the whole more hurtful to civilization. Am Taney’s decision 
was a judgment against the negro; Judge Fuller's decision was a 
verdict against mankind! The latter was alsoless respectable. for 
it was rendered in a way to make the judgment of the court at 
once distrusted and odious. The decision did not come forth in 
clear tones. The court was almost equali divided, 

Part of the law was at first upheld and part of it condemned. 
Then a justice reversed his own decision, and it was only in this 
way that the law was declared unconstitutional, It may have 
been unconstitutional, but it was right; and as surely as the Amer- 
ican people retain their liberties and patriotism—as surely as the 
Republic stands for what its name implies and what it was cre- 
ated for by the fathers—so surely will an income tax be made that 
will be both constitutional and right, The people will have jus- 
tice sooner or later: it is only a question of time. 

Let it be remembered, too, that the stand of the money power 
against the income tax and the successful assault of that power 
on the law before the Supreme Court were only a manifestation 
and incident in the long-existing p of plutocracy not to be 
taxed at all. Nothing short of absolute exemption from the nec- 
essary burdens of government will ever satisfy the soulless rapac- 
ity of those who have gathered the wealth produced by the labor- 
ers of America. Here again it is the millionaires on one side and 
the millions on the other. If the millionaires had ever shown a 
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reasonable disposition to bear even a respectable fraction of the 

public load, that fact would go far toward allaying the distrust of 

ne honest many against theintolerable selfishness of the dishonest 
ew. 

On the contrary, the plutocracy considers one question only, 
and that is how to evade bitdig! gar The evasion of taxation by . 
the money lords is perhaps the most shameless manifestation of 
greed ever witnessed among men, and the shamelessness of the 
evasion is only prie by its success, It is literally true that 
the upper one-half of American wealth refuses to be taxed and 
that it almost wholly escapes, either by unjust law or by dishon- 
esty, craft, and perjury, the burden of the nation, rolling it over 
by intrigue and pressure on the courts upon the bent and break- 
ing shoulders of the poor. The tax administration in the United 
States has thus come to this: A system of discrimination by which 
the general burdens of society are laid without mercy or com- 
punction on the toiling many to the end that wealth and its prog- 
eny may go unburdened on summer cruises around the world. 


51. SEEMING SUCCESS OF THE GOLD CONSPIRACY. 


'The conspiracy of the international gold trust thus seemed to 
triumph in 1893. 'The indignation of the people against it ap- 
nee to be of no avail. That power which became organic as a 
ndholding interest in America just after the close of the civil 
war had now, by its league with the financial system of Great 
Britain, succeeded in trampling down truth and justice, in chok- 
ing the protests of a mighty people, in destroying their industries, 
in reducing them from proprietors to tenants, in taking away the 
rewards of labor and enterprise, and in establishing a condition 
which tends inevitably to the early and permanent institution in 
the United States of a peasantry subordinated to the will and pur- 
pose of their masters. It remains to be seen whether the people 
will bear it. 

The visible gold in the world amounts to about 393 cubic yards, 
The greater part of this, nearly all of it indeed, is owned by pri- 
vate parties. The Rothschilds alone own more than sixteen hun- 
dred millions of the whole. The gold supply of the world is con- 
trolled finally by a few men who hate free institutions and care 
nothing for the rights of man or the interests of civilization. 

On the basis of these 393 cubic yards of gold it is proposed to 
conduct the business of all the world. It is the most monstrous 
scheme ever known in history. The public and private debts of 
the American people amount to about $45,000,000,000. Of this 
debt, less than 10 per cent is held abroad. Most of the foreign 
holding is in Great Britain. Yet, by the bond of this 10 per cent, 
the United States has become an appanage of Great Britain. The 
independence which we thought we had achieved a hundred and 
twenty years ago, and which we supposed we had confirmed four- 
score years ago, has been reconverted into a miserable dependency 
which might suggest to a pessimist that it would have been better 
never to break with our good mother at all. 

$. THE GOLD PROPAGANDA AND ITS AGENTS. | 

This crushing indebtedness of the people has alarmed the money 
power, and its emissaries are trying to explain it away. In the 
spring of 1895 the gold propagauda sent out from New York a 
number of distinguished advocates to teach the people how busi- 
ness is reviving; how the financial question is solved; how silver 
is dead, and in particular how easy and admirable has been the 
ching from the bimetallic basis of currency to gold monometal- 

ism. 

In this interest one eminent orator e at Detroit and de- 
livered an oration in which it were hard to say whether the wit 
were more stale or the facts more false. He showed that it was 
easy for the American people to extricate themselves from debt by 
the standard of gold, for the reason that the public and private 
indebtedness of the people is only $14,000,002,000. One might re- 
gard this statement as being interested and excogitated from the 
prejudice of the orator but for the suspicion that he may have 
ernie his figures from Upton’s financial statistics in the census 
of 1890. 

The present t of the world is that of one centralized power, 
having its seat in London, with outlying dependencies. India, 
with nearly 400,000.000, ia one dependency: Australia, with 4,000,- 
000, is another dependency; Canada, with 6,000.000. is a third; 
the United States, with 70,000,000, is a fourth; the States of the 
Latin Union are the fifth. Germany and Russia are flattered 
with the belief that they are members of the league: but as a mat- 
ter of fact they are only Cambacérés and Lebrun in the consulate. 
The first consul—and the only one of any importance—has his 
headquarters in the Bank of England. 

33. FANCIES AND FALLACIES OF THE GOLDITES. 

It is now only a question how the robbers who have despoiled 
mankind in the two civilized continents by means of the gold 
conspiracy are going to get off with their booty. They must 
have a little time and opportunity. In order to secure these, they 
cajole the nations with pleasing delusions and fancies. Ono of 
these fancies is impending universal war. War is an exciting 
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circumstance, and the prospect of warservesto distract the atten- 
tion of peoples from the wrongs which they have suffered. The 
rumor of world-wide war is the substance of the daily news. 
People read it and believe it; Shylock is in ecstasies over the suc- 
cess of his ruse, and if he thought he could sell more bonds he 
would plunge all nations into a bloody and exterminating conflict. 

Another one of the current delusions is the factitions discovery 
of gold. The propaganda having its headquarters in London and 
its American branch in William street, New York, has been en- 
gaged during the years 1895-96 in the dissemination of the news 
of gold discoveries in all parts of the world. South Africa is 
teeming with gold; the mountains of South America are founded 
on gold, and the outcroppings of it are seen in many parts; the 
Australian hills are made of gold; California is nothing but gold; 
the Alaskan mines are also rich in gold; the very sea bottom on 
several coasts reaching out for leagues is a mire of gold; new dis- 
coveries are made in Colorado and Arizona and New Mexico and 
Georgia. Added finds are heralded with every mail. 

Soon it will be that gold shall be a drug in the streets; it shall 
be heaped in crates, from which the passer-by may nom himself 
and his friends. The priceof gold thus be brought down, 
and we, the managers of the enterprise, will have to adopt stren- 
uous measures to prevent the overcoinage of gold as money. 

Of the gold’ propaganda the London Bankers’ Magazine is the 
principal organ. One of the last articles in this magazine on the 
Subject of gold production is entitled **A. flood of gold coming." 
According to this disinterested organ the danger at present is not 
& scarcity of gold, but the peril that the commercial and industrial 
world will soon be overwhelmed with an avalanche of that metal. 
All the mines of the world are spouting streams of it. Itisdoubt- 
ful whether coinage can absorb the output; there is cause for 
alarm lest the fall in the precious stuff shall make it necessary for 
“the business interests of the world” to place rigorous limits on 
its coinage. 

To-day— 


Says the Magazine— 
it is not a scramblefor gold, but a coming es of gold, that gives cause for 
anxiety. * * * The golden stream has but j started to flow in on us, 
and the full force of its rising tide is os far off. Year by year it will swell in 
volume, as the mania, wii is being let loose in every part of the 
world, becomes more and more prolific. The world's production of gold has 
almost doubled itself within the short period of seven years. * * * Recent 
pared with what has been predicted for the next few 


progress is nothing com 
years. 

Strangely enough, the article then oh yess on to show that a large 
part of the golden flood" is derived from tailings. ‘‘In some 
cases,” says the article, ‘‘as much as a fourth of the income 
is derived from tailings.” Miraculous it is that while the out- 
pouring flood of gold from all the world is about to del the 
commerce and industries of mankind and entail a depreciated gold 
dollar the miners of South Africa, even in the Randt, are repre- 
sented as toiling with cyanide among the bmn cd get “a fourth 
of the gross income.” As a matter of fact, this article in the 
Bankers’ Magazine was written for American consumption. It 
was intended to be copied, as it has been copied, by the metropoli- 
tan press, and thence diffused to all American newspapers, gratis, 
for their encouragement. The chairman of the county committee 
is thus enabled, just before the fall elections, to tell his followers 
that a flood of gold is coming. 

So, also, is the device of reshipping gold from England. It is 
very opportune at this . to reship afew millions 
as an aid to political oratory. e strange thing is that Messrs. 
Lazard Fréres and other distinguished money traders, whose na- 
tive American names are so powerful a guaranty of the patriotic 
business in which they are engaged, should consider the American 
people such fools.as not to know what they are about. As soon 
as ihe Presidential election is passed, the tribe of Lazard Fréres 
will discover that owing to the low rate of exchange," the ex- 
portation of gold must be resumed. 


34. HOW "BUSINESS IS REVIVING." 


Still another pleasing fancy of the goldites is the pe and 
8 revival of business. Why, here is a marvelous para- 
ox. Business, according to the great disinterested organs of pub- 
lic opinion. revives and does not revive. Manufacturers flourish 
again and do not flourish again. Enterprise once more goes for- 
ward with a bound, and enterprise does not bound forward at 
all, but remains inert and dead. 

The farmer, with his fat-lean kine, rejoices and voe The 
collapsed bins of 10,000 farmyards are bursting with high-low 
wheat. . 

The gold organ performs this paradox for the reason that it 
must. According to the organ, the adoption of the Wilson bill 
in 1894, in place of the war-tariff schedule that had been aggra- 
vated to an inflammation by the McKinley law, prostrated all 
enterprises, ruined allindustries; and neither can the one revive 
nor the other ever flourish € until the flamboyant protective 
scheme shall be restored. erefore, saith the capitalistic press, 


business does not flourish and can not flourish again until the 
wrong shall be righted, after the next Presidential election. 

But, on the other hand, crieth the organ; the adoption of the 
single gold standard, instead of the bimetallic standard of the 
Constitution, has restored confidence, and with the restoration of 
confidence behold how business revives! All enterprises rise 
from the dust; all manufactories rekindle their fires and pour 
forth their treasures, Hence business, in the same act and by the 
same token, both revives and does not revive! The proclamation 
of 2 and of industrial despair goes forth from the same 
gold organ on the same day! 

The fact that the all ruin of American vvv had the 
Sage of the Wilson bill and the alleged revival of all American 
industries by the coincident passage of the gold bill of 1893 do not 
consist seems not at all to trouble the advocates and owners of the 
honest dollar! All this furnishes instruction for the people and 
amusement for the few whose understandings can not be darkened 
with the lying obfuscations of a goldite newspaper. 

W. DEGRADATION OF THE CAPITALISTIC PRESS. 


Woe to truth and innocence in such a court! Woe to the weak 
and the ! Woe to the humble man and all the children of dis- 
tress and want! Woe to every enterprise and to every cause that 
is 1 the enterprise of pioco = the cause 2 per cent! 

e newspaper press of New Yor in , presents 
a spectacle the like of which has never hitherto been witnessed in 
the world. It has combined of its own motionin acrusade against 
democracy. I do not mean the democracy of a party, but the 
democracy of man. . 

Never before has there been a motive sufficiently powerful to 
force these hostile evangels of power and pessimism into union. 
Not even in the civil war, when the nation reeled and quaked, did 
the n pers of this great metropolis, that might be the pride 
of America, but is not, poe on anything. They have been in 
lifelong antagonism and deadly hostility. Now behold the scene; 
they are all as one in the service of that street whose name has 
become a by word throughout the continent! 

No stronger argument could be afforded of the extreme peril of 
the people and of the necessity that is upon them to go diametric- 
ally against every monition and plea of the metropolitan press. 

9€ PLUTOCRACY AND POLITICAL PARTIES. 

The possession of the press, however, does not satisfy the pluto- 
cratic powers. They must also purchase and own the political 
organizations in every country where such organizations exist. 
It is a supreme point in the pak of the international gold 
trust to create an international political trust as the t and 
propagandist of the great conspiracy. In this way it is hoped 
that the beneficiaries may be able to gather in peace the full fruits 
of 3 financial and industrial crimes against the people and the 
nation. 

Until recently this policy of owning the political organizations 
has been highly successful in America. The leading political par- 
ties have differed from one another chiefly in the degree of their 
subserviency to the money power. It always comes to this in the 
last stage of partisan degeneration. The partisan logic of the 
epoch has been this: If we offend plutocracy, who shall pay our 
bills and load our caissons with the munitions of war? 

The elections held in the United States from 1890 to 1894 have had 
no other significance than that of a blind attempt of the disorgan- 
ized and confused people to punish the authors of their distresses, 
first one and then the other. The people have been groping in this 
manner, and have apparently been afraid to rise in political insur- 
rection against their masters. They have followed their local 
leaders and the monitions of a political press that has been almost 
wholly in the ion of the enemy. Until the ent year 

y a single great newspaper could be found that in its tone 
has been heartily friendly to the common people. 
37. HOW “OUR GOLD WILL FLY AWAY." 

The goldites have, in the meantime, invented a long list of ar- 
gumentsinterrorem. They are trying with bugbears to scare the 
poopie intosubmission. They declare that under free coinage our 
gold would take to flight. It would wing its way to foreign shores 
they say. Gold coins, under the action of Gresham’s law, would 
rise awing and fly away. The United States would be drained of 
gold and the nation left floundering and drowning in a sea of 
silver. A panic would ensue the like of which the world has 
never witnessed, 
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Than this nothing is further from the truth. If under free 
coinage our gold should begin to fly abroad. it would not, could 
not, continue to fly. For observe with care what the result would 
be. To simplify the ar; ent, let us limit the supposed case to 
the United States and Great Britain. Suppose that in the United 
States we have an aggregate of two thousand millions of money. 
purpose that one-third of this amount is gold, one-third silver, 
and one-third paper. pr yir that we have free coinage, and 
of Gresham's law our gold 


that under the worki begins to flow 
to England. What will be the result on the price of gold at that 
pointto whichit flows? Manifestly gold will there decline, and 


1t will continue to decline as long as the process goes on. 

But what will be the result at the point from which the gold 
goes abroad? There the two thousand millions of money will be 
reduced, let us say. to fifteen hundred millions by the exportation 
of five hundred millions of gold. What will be the effect on the 

ice of all the remaining money? Silver, being a large part of 

e remainder, necessarily begins to appreciate under the in- 
creased demand and the diminished supply of money, and it will 
continue to appreciate as long as the exportation of the dearer 
metal continues, 

The price of that metal declines in London, and continues to 
decline The price of silver rises in New York, and continues to 
rise. The process goes on until the action of Gresham’s law is 
inevitably reversed. It goes on until the question solves itself 
by the certain and tolerably speedy ua roges of the price of 

| the two money metals in the market of the world. 
38. QUESTION OF THE DUMPING GROUND. 


They tell us also that in case of the restoration of our coinage 
to the condition which it held prior to 1873, America, that is the 
United States, will become the oping poraa for all the silver 
in the world. Trainloads, boatl ,Shiploads of silver will be 
seen coming from every direction. The country will thus be over- 

;, whelmed with a debased currency worth intrinsically but little 
more than copper or iron. This 1 of the goldite imagina- 
tion has been exhibited to the people in every place with the ac- 
companiment of declamation and calcium light. 

But where is this im silver tocome from? What coun- 
try is to produce it? Where, for example, would England or 
France get the silver to send to us? ould they buy it of the 
United States in order to bankrupt us by returning us our own 
product? As for Germany, would she pull down the medieval 

te from her feudal castles and ship it as bullion to America? 
ussia has barely her own supply and must frequently resort to 
the American market to get what she needs for coinage and the 
arts. Greut Britain has been obliged, for a long time, to buy in 
the AM market from forty to fifty million ounces of silver 
annually. : 

The American mines virtually supply the demand of the world 

for silver; and yet under free coinage we are told that our coun 
would be flooded with foreignimportations! There might be su. 
a thing as the importation of Russian lumber into Wisconsin, or 
East Indian cotton into Georgia, or Egyptian corn into Iowa; but 
a serious importation of silver into the United States is an un- 
thinkable absurdity. 


39. WICKEDNESS OF THE "SILVER BARONS.” 


The minions of the money power, in their frantic efforts to blind 
and pervert the judgment of the American people, seek also to 
282 and enrage them against the silver barons.” Miners 
and mine owners, if it chance that their mines are of silver, not 
of gold, are held up to the scorn and contumely of the world. The 
people are asked to believe that there is an organized coterie of 
wealthy speculators in silver, and that they are combined in a 
nefarious scheme for promoting their own interests at the expense 
of the people and nation. 

These silver barons ” are to send their 53-cent bullion to the 
mints of the United States and compel its coinage into 100-cent 
dollars, thus enriching themselves at the expense of the nation. 
At the same time the nation is to impoverish the people by re- 
turning to them only 53-cent dollars, Miraculousis this, that the 
dollars thus dropping from the national mints are to signify 100 
cents each to the silver barons, in whose interest they are comed, 
and only 53 cents each to the rest of the people. 

But what about the gold barons? Whyshould they be virtuous 
and patriotic while the silver barons are so base? Are not the 
gold speculators, if such there be, even as the others? Is it hon- 
orable to be a gold miner and dishonorable to be a silver miner? 
Do not the two pursuits stand upon precisely the same merits? 
Is it not as just and true to charge the owners of our gold mines 
with conspiracy and desperate intrigue against the Government 
and national honor as it is to rail against the silver barons?” 
Why should we hold gold miners in one estimation and silver 
miners in another? 

The fact is that the American Pone are not concerned in this 
controversy with the fortunes of either silver producers or gold 
producers. The American people wish well to the silver-mining 


interest, and will promote it as much as may be without favorit- 
ism or injustice. The American people wish well to the gold- 
mining interest, and will promote that also as much as may be, 
without subserviency or prejudice to other forms of human in- 
dustry. They will promote and favor all mining as much as they 
will 1 and favor any of the other primary pursuits vd 
which the world is made richer, by which commerce 1s impelled, 
by which manufacture is suggested and the agricultural life in- 
€— But beyond this, the American people care nothing for 
e “silver barons” or for the gold barons—for either or for both. 
The question before the American people is not a question of 
mining. It is not& question of getting silver bars or gold bars 
out of the caverns of earth, and their conversion into merchan- 
dise or coin by combinations of interested men. The American 
peons consider this question from the national point of view. 
e special interest is disregarded. The cry of silver baron” is 
no ar; ent against the production of silver and its use as money, 
The charge that the demand for the restoration of complete and 
impartial bimetallism in the United States is a measure to favor 
the silver barons is as false as it is absurd, 


40. SHALL WE WAIT ON FOREIGN NATIONS? 


Another point in the policy of the gold jobbers of the world is 
their pitiful plea that we should conform our financial policy or 
rather our monetary system to that of the great commercial 
nations.” "This phrase, ‘‘great commercial nations," means, in 
the concrete, England. Our SONIO pouer should be English. 
If we attempt an American policy, the woes are predicted. 
Every calamity from local disorder to national bankruptcy will 
come down on us like night. 'This they tell us we must do, 
namely, await the consent of England before undertaking a policy 
of our own. 

Bimetallism, if it is to be reached af, all, says plutocracy, must 
be reached by international agreement.” So dependent are we! 
True, land has thirty-seven millions, and we are seventy 
millions of people; but we are younglings, weaklings! We are 
in the infantile stage! How should we know what kind of mone- 
tary system we desire? "True, weare naturally a bimetallic nation. 
Nature provided this for us before the world was. Great Britain 
is a monometallic nation. She produces gold, but does not pro- 
duce silver. She has to buy her silver of us. She wants a dear 
market for Eon and a cheap market for silver. But we, accord- 
ing to the dictum of the money gamblers, must wait for bimetal- 
lism until Great Britain assents to it. 

We have the spectacle in 1896 of a political platform, carefully 
excogitated by one of the great parties, in which is written this 
supreme piping fe We favor a gold standard, but we also favor 
bimetallism; we favor both. We favor the gold standard because 
we must. We favor the bimetallic standard because we would. 
We let ‘Icannot’ wait upon ‘I would.’ We would have bimetal- 
lism if England would consent. We will have monometallism 
because England will not consent. If she would only consent, we 
would favor free coinage. Since she does not consent, we favor 
gold coinage only.” On this preposterous, abject, and wholly un- 
American platform a great party calls for the support of an 
intelligent people! 

4l. FALSE CHARGES OF THE PLUTOCRATS. 

Aye, more, the creators of this extraordinary platform turn upon 
the genuine American patriots, who stand up for their own coun- 
try and will have nothing of foreign dictation and foreign domina- 
tion in our financial system, and denounce them in a storm of 
epithets and objurgations the like of which have never hitherto 
been heard in warfare. Because men favor American bi- 
metallism and will have it, the churlish opposition of Great Brit- 
ain to the contrary notwithstanding, they are denounced as ene- 
mies of their country. We are called repudiators.“ ** defilers of 
the national honor,” **robbers," ** lunatics,” communists.“ an- 
archists," and, indeed, everything which the vocabulary of vitupe- 
ration can furnish. 

'The idea that the masses of the American people, who have ral- 
lied by the million to the standard of free coinage, are repudiators, 
communists, anarchists, and robbers is too absurd to require refu- 
tation. To it all we answer with one argument—contempt. There 
is only one kind of anarchy in this country, and that is the high- 
up anarchy of the millionaires. They it is, and not others, who 
defy the law and consider themselves above both law and law- 

ers, They it is who regard the Constitution asa rag. They 
it is who regard the Government as their possession and even the 
Army as their agent for enforcing a plutocratic despotism upon 
the masses. 

These men are few but powerful. They are said to number in 
all between four and five thousand in the United States, though 
they are probably twice that number. They are combined in a 
common cause, Among them there are many honorable exi 
tions. Tothe credit of humanity be it said that there are mil- 
lionaires who are as great as they are wealthy. Others are as 
noble as they are strong. Some of them have gone so far as to 
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renounce their kind and to esponse the cause of the people; but 
the great majority are bound together in an effort to put the 
peopie down and to stamp upon the residue of popular liberty. 

In the United States there is no prejudice against the rich. 
There may be some natural jealousy among the poor directed to 
those who are in abundance and ease, but there is no deep or set- 
tled prejudice toward them. It is not because the millionaires are 
millionaires that they are disliked and dreaded by the masses of the 
American people, but because they are tyrants and spoliators. 
They are, we repeat, the only practical anarchists in the United 
States. They believe in no government but their own. They 
trust nothing to the good will and justice of their fellow-men. 
They wholly despise and contemn free institutions. They look 
with supreme contempt upon democratic government. They 
think popular elections the means of perpetuating the bad and of 
engendering mobocracy. "They heartily, in their souls, disbelieve 
in democracy in allof its moods and forms, and squint ever at 
monarchy and the restoration of monarchy and the spread of it 
into America as the greatest good. 

Than these men no human beings could be further removed 
from the standard of true American manhood. They are wholly 
un-American, They are unpatriotic. They are untrue to society. 
They are true to nothing but themselves and their own selfish 
interests. They regard life as a battle to preserve and increase the 
millions which they have heaped up by the spoliation of society. 
They concede nothing to the masses. They regard the masses as 
no more than the conerete of clay and sand on which their own 
superb palaces are reared. For men as men they care nothing. 
Humanity to them is dirt. Human rights they disregard. Lib- 
erty they trample on. 

y them the great public is openly damned. Government they 
try to destroy, except in so far as government will serve them. 
They conform, in a word, to the exact definition of anarchists, 
They will have no government at all—no control, no supreme 
authority over them—unless, forsooth, they can construct such 
authority by their own agents and be sure that when it is con- 
structed it will operate only for the promotion of their interests 
and the further destruction of the interests of the people at large. 


12. HATEFULNESS OF THE MONEY DESPOTISM. 


All forms of despotism are repulsive and inhuman; but nearly 
all of them have some redeeming traits. Every kind of slavery is 
degrading to the human race, but even slavery is sometimes 
touched with the pencilings of humanity that excuse, if they do 
not redeem it. The oriental tyrant of antiquity put men and na- 
tions under the wheels of his war car and dragged them along, 
but he sometimes encouraged enlightenment and promoted peace. 

The Roman emperor was the bloated and conscienceless exponent 
of a cruel race whose bloody passions were untempered by any of 
the softer and more serene virtues; but he had great strength of 
character and was sometimes magnanimous. Marcus Aurelius 
was a poet, philosopher, philanthropist—a gentle and humane 
ruler, the latchet of whose sandal the age was not worthy to un- 
loose. The feudal lords of the Middle Ages were cruel and fero- 
cious chieftains; but they brought chivalry into Europe and scat- 
tered the germs of politeness and literature wherever they built 
their castles. 

The average European king has been an ignorant and arbitrary 
wretch; but he has, in many instances, shown true courage and 
a praiseworthy devotion to his subjects. The old, proud devotee 
of African slavery in the United States, the owner of a thousand 
human chattels, was not Au ced humane and good. Mark 
well the character of George Shelby, the friend and avenger.of 
peor Tom. The great generals of the Confederate army (and 
they were great generals) were nursed, not a few of them. on the 
bosoms of old mothers as black as their souls were white. But the 
money power—the plutocracy— what shall we say of that? 

Other kinds of wrong and op ression have been redeemed with 
something so like the virtues of life as to make them tolerable, but 
the money power, the imperial plutocracy which is now intrench- 
ing itself in every quarter of the world and planting its batteries 
for the defense of a colossal e built on the ruins of human 
liberty, is untouched by any gleam of discoverable goodness! It 
is unredeemed by a solitary trait that history may record in its 
favor. It is the coldest, cruelest, coarsest, and most irrational 
tyranny that ever had mankind under its heel. It is the most cal- 
culating, Mephistophelian, low-flying form of power that ever 
triumphed over the rights and hopes and aspirations of man. 

Princes, nabobs, tyrants of all kinds and degrees, have been 
wont to relent sometimes and display themselves in better mood, 
but not so plutocracy. They are sometimes generous and kind, 
but the money power never! Plutocracy, once victorious over 
man, will bind him, as it is now attempting to do, cast him down, 
and sit on his breast, smoking cheroots and sipping absinthe, 
while the crows pick out his eyes and premature worms wriggle 
in the sockets! 

Plutocracy in America will be even as itis in Ireland. Here 


also, as there, it awaits its opportunity to evict the humble toiler 
and his wife and children from their hovel, and to fling broken 
chairs and straw mattresses after them into the night. Mare. too, 
ns in Russia, it is ready to seize upon the insurgent patriot of the 
field or village and send him whirling into Siberian exile. Here, 
too, as in India, the nabob and begum are waiting their opportu- 
nity to build up ivory palaces and tombs out of the proceeds of 
the toil of American peasants. Here, too, as in every land under 
thesky where it has gained the victory, plutocracy only awaitsits 
opportunity to laugh freedom to scorn, t? put democracy under 
foot, and to hale civil liberty to prison and to death. 


13. THE NATION AT LAST AWAKE. 


To the alarming aggressions of the money power, the nation is 
atlastawake. The common peopleare inrevolt. Their instincts 
and reason and sense of justice have led them at last to break 
through the meshes of falsehood that self-interest and unscrupu- 
POUR DUE have woven around them and to rise in political insur- 
rection. 

Once on a time the tocsins sounded in France to the answering 
shout of “ the penne risen against tyrants.” That great uprising 
was fiecked with blood upon a background of flameand devastation. 
The American revolt is not of this frightful kind. It is the indig- 
nant but quiet uprising of the new democracy. It is a political 
revolt which portends a peaceable revolution in the administration 
of government. It portends simply this: The restoration of the 
3 to the people and its conduct in the people's interest. 

t signifies the revival of the old patriotic and uncorrupted theory 
of our Republic—namely, that it is a Republic resting upon the 
consent of the masses and administered in their interest. It is a 
revolt against the new and spurious theory of the Republic, that 
it rests upon the support of special interests and is inistered 
for the good of the classes only. 

44. IT Is A REVOLT OF THE PRODUCERS. 

The political insurrection of 1896 is, first of all, an uprising of 
the producers against those powers that have for tbirty years 
planned to take and consume the products of labor without just or 
adequate compensation. Itisa revoltof the farmers, of the mer- 
chants, of the humble artisans, of the tradespeople, of all wholabor 
in field or shop or market to create the resources of life or to dis- 
tribute them to consumers. Itis a revolt of all the primary in- 
dustries, and of the secondary industries involved therewith, 
against those high-up industries which, under the fa!se and arro- 
gant pretense of being functions of the *'business interests" of 
the United States, are, in reality, only variations in the great sport 
of gold gambling. 

Be assured that these methods of getting gain which prevail 
around the bourses and in the exchanges of great cites. both 
American and European, are not business at all. They are refined 
and dishonest methods invented by the ingenuity of the benefici- 
aries for getting something for nothing; for appropriating the 
proceeds of the labor of the millions without even the semblance 
of an equivalent; for grabbing by sleight of hand the wealth of 
others without incurring the dangers of the law. 

45. WHAT ARE THE “ BUSINESS INTERESTS!" 

What are, in fact, the “ business interests" of America? The 
business interests are production as we'l as merchandising. The 
are manufacturing as wellas trade. They are all the honest an 
rational industries of the people. applied first to the soil, secondly 
to the shops, thirdly to the stores and streets; last of all and high- 
est of all, to the intellectual and moral resources of the nation. 
The idea that business is that high-up. occult. and shadowy fact 
which we see in spectral outline behind the bond, behind the stock 
exchange, behind the secret conclave of millionaires banqueting 
at night is one of the false and pernicious aphorisms which the 
enemies of public liberty have promu gatad by a subsidized press 
to delude the people and lead them to their own destruction. 

Nay, nay; business is not speculation. It is not gambling. It 
is not bond selling and bond holding and bond jobbing: but it is 
something better than these. Business is the garden and the 
orchard. Business is the humble potato patch and turnip field. 
Business is the plowed land, the fallow land, and the barnyard 
with its cackle, its bleat, and its clatter of incoming wagons, with 
its neigh of horse and answering low of bullock and cow and ox. 
Business is the meadow and the oat field; it is the cornfield and the 
field of golden wheat; it is the cotton field bursting into a field of 
snowflakes, and the dark, waving sea of sugar cane; it is rice and 
flour and hominy and bacon and beef; it is all the resources of life 
taken from the ground and from the animal kingdom by the in- 
dustries and energies of the free and patriotic laborers of America. 

Business is also the dark mine of coal and iron, of copper and 
lead, and silver and gold. It is the deep shaft into which free men 
go down, not to become slaves, but to remain free men in the dark 
caverns below, and to rise with their carloads of carbon and heavy 
heaps of ore free as they were before. Business is the riches of 
the underground as well as of the soil. The miner shall not be 
counted out from the list of business men, for a business is his 
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more important to the interests of the world than is the business 
of the speculator in stocks or the wrecker of railways. 
Business also is the shop. Itis the place of the bench and the 
targo. Itis the plank wall where the carpenteri planes and saws 
a 


an mmers are hung. It is the blacksmith’s anvil and his 
glowing fire and his ponderous sledge. It is the wagon shop and 
the shop of the plow. It is the manufactory where implements of 
husbandry and the industrial arts are made by thousands; where 
men are gathered by hundreds and by thousands; where the saw- 
dust makes misty the air, and the shavings of wood and iron and 
steel spin with singing noise from a hundred lathes; where the 
tires are welded and the wheels are made and wagons and car- 
riages and reapers spring up under the industrious hands of free 
men. It is every establishment which enterprise has created, 
which genius has developed, which industry and invention have 
perfected for the good of the human race. 

Business also is trade. Commerce is one of the honorable pur- 
suits of men. Businessis the store. It is the mart. It is the 
street and thelumbering vehicle. It isthe wharf and the boat 
and the ship. It is the flying train traversing the land of the free 
with its cargo of life and its burden of merchandise. Business, in 
a word, is not gambling, but honest work. The“ business inter- 
ests” are the interests of the laboring people of America, and not 
the special interests of stock jobbers and money kings, of specu- 
lators and manipulators and bond gamblers on two sides of the 
sea. 
But business is more than this; more than allof these. It rises 
still higher. There is a business of the mind and heart. The 
schoolhouse is business, and the academy and the college. Every 
place where human beings are taught the elements of a nobler life 
is business, The mother’s knee and yearning heart are business, 
without which the world would bea blasted desert. Invention, 
too, is business, and so are art and learning and literature. Every 
upward impulse of the human soul seeking for noble things is 
business, and woe be to him who chokes it. Woe to him who 
strangles the mind and denies to the opening intellect the blessing 
of the sunshine and the day! 

Type and composing stone and revolving cylinder of Hoe, and 
ae leaf, on its flying mission of truth to men, are business. 

e book and the map are business as well as the shovel and the 
saw. There is one business of the body and another business of 
the mind. It is business to labor withthe hands and it is also busi- 
ness to labor with the thought. To speak and to write in the cause 
of truth is business as well as to turn the soil or wield the sledge 
or drive the flying train. 


46, ATTEMPT TO CREATE FICTITIOUS ISSUES. 


Meanwhile the attorneys of the international gold trust are 
striving hard to create fictitious issues upon which to induce the 
pepa to divide and agitate. One boss says, lo, here, and another 

says, lo, there. Now it is the revival of the tariff question; 
now it is the mythical Monroe doctrine; now it is the annexation 
of Hawaii or Cuba; now it is Venezuela; now it is Armenia; now 
it is this, and now it is that, inthe hope that the people may be 
deluded therewith and lose sight of the fundamental question of 
their wrongs until what time they shall be completely bound and 
translated out of the character of free men. 

How much further this malevolent and ruinous work can be car- 
ried on before the end comes no man may well foretell. Summer 
and winter come and go, and the distress of the country continues 
unabated. A measure of forced activity has been producedin the 
business world. After the horrors of a three years prostration 
the haggard workman returns downhearted to his tasks. A crip- 
pled tenant husks the corn in a field that was his own. He is an 
old soldier. The farmer and the mechanic labor on in hope de- 
ferred that a better day is coming. Whether it will ever come 
depends upon the people themselves. 

n one of the inspired passions of the French Revolution, the 
Democrats made a statue like a Titan, and set it up near where the 
Bastille had stood. They called it Le Peuple Hercule. It was the 
People Hercules. It represented the great ideal in its strength 
and majesty. Whenever the spirit of such an ideal shall repossess 
our American citizenship, the end will come, and the people will 
recover their own. 

47. WHAT IS IT TO BE AN AMERICAN PATRIOT? 


What is it, then, in this year 1898, to be a true American? 
What is it to bea patriot? It is to stand under the broad folds of 
the Stars and Stripes and defy the world. Itis to be an independ- 
ent man, afraid of nothing. It is not to taunt the Old World 
nations or to denounce them; for they, too, are composed of peo- 
ples who toil and wait. They are as human as we. 

To be an American, a pens is to love mankind and to try to 
serve the human race. It is not to strut and parade; but it is to 


love our country and to honor our country more than all else in the 
world. It is torevere the memory of our fathers. It is to glorify 
the Revolution that made us free and independent. It is to be- 
lieve the Declaration of Independence the greatest and best polit- 


ical document, the noblest charter of freedom and equality, that 
was ever traced by the pen of man, It is to love American things 
because they are American. It is to defend our free institutions 
at every challenge, even with the life. 

To bea true American is not to fawn or creep in the presence 
of any power or combination of powers in the world. It is to 
stand up. It is to demand and have our own. It is to be above 
the blandishments of authority and thecorruptions of money. It 
is to despise the mercenary spirit, and to look at human life as 
something nobler than merchandise. It is to walk abroad with 
malice toward none, with charity for all.” It is to look with com- 
passion rather than hatred even on the truckling un-American 
hordes of plutocracy cringing at the knees of foreign states and 
daring not to step or breathe without the consent of the directors 
of the Bank of England. 


48. SHAMEFUL SUBSERVIENCY OF A POLITICAL PARTY. 


The spectacle of a great political party in America awaiting the 
beck of England! The spectacle of a party submitting its plat- 
form, after publication, to a syndicate of Anglo-American bank- 
ers, whose hearts are in one country, while their brains are in 
another! The spectacle of such a party parading itself as the pa- 
triotic party, as the American party par excellence, as the embod- 
iment of pure purpose and political virtue! Surely the day of 
impudent mendacity has risen on the world, and the two-faced 
giant of Sham has usurped the throne of truth. 

The standard bearer of this party of subserviency bows down 
with his followers and leads them in prayer before a foreign 
throne. Inaccepting his nomination to be President of the United 
States—the greatest and highest station in the world—he says: 

Until international n it is the plain duty of the United States to 
maintain the gold standard. 

He further says: 

The Republican party has declared in favor of international agreement, 
and if elected President, it will be my duty to employ all proper means to 
promote it. 

This is humiliating. Bimetallism is either right or wrong. It 
is either a good policy for the United States or it is a bad policy. 
If it is good, the Republican candidate wants to postpone the good 
until Great Britain will let us have it. If it is bad, he is in favor 
of it unless Great Britain will not let us have it. If the gold 
standard is good, he will uphold it only solong as Great Britain is 
forit. If the gold standard is bad, he will stand for it always until 
Great Britain consents to bimetallism. Good or bad, he and his 
party are in favor of the one or the other just as Great Britain 
shall dictate. Political shame and humiliation can go no further, 

The writer of this claims to be an American. He claims to be 
a patriot. The venerated dust of his Revolutionary great-grand- 
father is at rest in a humble grave on the crest of an old Virginia 
mountain. Ishall not go back on the graves of my ancestors. 
Many of them have fought the battles of freedom. Their blood 
is fresh and hot in the veins of their descendant, and, by the stars 
on high, he will stand by their memory and glorify their deeds 
and honor their record to the end of his days. I believe in inde- 
pendent America and in her institutions; the one shall live and 
the other shall be defended by true hearts and brave voices while 
the world endures. 

40. WHAT FOLLOWS? 


If plutocracy wins the impending battle, what follows? We do 
not venture on prophecy, but only point out the logical and his- 
torical tendency of a present victory of the money power over the 

ple. Sucha victory tends to bring inalong train of disastrous 
results to the American people, and if to them, then to the whole 
civilized world. If the battle goes against the people, plutocracy 
will become not only triumphant, but rampant and riotous in its 
triumph. It will turn victory into license. It will at once pro- 
ceed to fortify itself and to make sure of all that it has won. It 
will recompense itself.liberally for all its alarm and expenditure. 
It will laugh to scorn all protest and moderation. 

In the first piace; the gold standard will be fixed and fortified 
and under it all the values of the world will be bolted down as i 
in an iron sarcophagus. All legal-tender paper money will be 
canceled and destroyed. This part of the programme is 2 5 7 
openly declared. The existing silver coinage will next be attacked, 
and nota dollar of it will be spared as primary money. It will 
be sent to the silversmiths, to the smelting pots of two continents, 
to the bullion shops of every mart, to the mints for subsidiary 
coinage, to every place where it may be consumed, until not one 
dollar of our old constitutional money shall remain. 

The vacuum thus produced in the money supply of the people 
will be filled with bank bills, issued and loaned, expanded and 
contracted, at the pleasure of the owners. The banks, with a 
small stock of gold, will send out their own notes ad libitum till 
the country is filled to plethora, Money will be wonderfull 
“easy,” and for the day the false verdict against the people wi 
be glorified. But in another day, the first day of alarm, this great 
nation will fall prostrate before the banks. 
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"Then will come a panic in comparison with which all ing 
financial storms that have swept the country will be as zephyrs 
to the awful hurricane. Such will be the ruin that the ents 
of exploded enterprises will not be worth the gathering. fore 
such a storm not a single legitimate business can survive. He 
who wishes to contribute to this catastrophe, and to hasten its 
coming, has only to follow his leaders until the victory of the 
money power over the people shall be confirmed by a majority of 
votes. ; 

And in the twentieth century, what? For the ominous shadow 
of the present reaches far into the future. It requires no pro- 

hetic d to discern the consolidation of politica! power follow- 

g hard after the consolidation of wealth. With that comes a 
geent standing army, and then the total suppression of pue 

iberties. Then the masses in the cities will become the hotbeds 
of sedition, and the masses in the country will subside into a 


383 without hope. The commereial and social league with 
at Britain will be made organic and p al. Bondholding 
Will be the one honored and profitable ent ise of men. Pro- 
duction will get a servile reputation and labor will become the 


vocation of serfs. The European condition, in a word, will come 


and p , and free American citizenship will be a thing of 
‘tradition. 
On the other hand, if 


ane poepie shall win the fight, a new era 
of freedom and progress will open to the ple of our country. 
'The success of the popular cause will si the i g, but 
not the completion, of a work upon whic: — all that is good 
in civilization depends. If the people win, it be the triumph 
of men over things. It will be the lifting up of American man- 
hood. It will be the assurance that no form of slavery shall exist 
under the Stars and Stripes. 


It will be the confirmation of the work of Washington, of Jef-. 


ferson, and of all the patriots of the Revolution. It will be the 
ratification of the life and work of Lincoln and of the great states- 
men and warriors who surrounded him in the dark but heroic 
days of our national trial. It will be the victory of truth over 
falsehood; of right over wrong; of justice over injustice; of re- 
publican virtue and democratic rene er pad over aristocratic arro- 
gance and the hollow pride and tinsel of an artificial life. 

Such a victory will bring back the nation and people to the 
straight ways and modest ambitions of the fathers. It will check 
the license of wealth and put a bitin the mouth of plutocratic 
lawlessness. It will be the proclamation of justice among men 
and the subjection of all the combinations of à to the rights 
of the individual. It will reestablish lecal -government; de- 
cree equal burdens to the rich and the poor; foreshadow the ade- 
quate reward of labor; give assurance of Byron to all alike 
in the enjoyment of the blessings of life and liberty. 

It will make impossible the further cunning and fraudulent 
manipulation of our currency—the further substitution of a long 
and dishonest dollar for the honest dollar of the law and the con- 
tract. It will save to us a portion, at least, of the people's money. 
It will rescue from destruction the remnant of our old national 

nbacks, made sacred with the memories of the Union war. 

t will make certain not only the preservation of our existing 

supply of silver money, but will open the mints to both metals 
e. 


It will break the corner on gold, and reduce the exaggerated 
— power of that metal to the normal standard. It will 
restore and maintain the commercial per of the money metals, 
and compel other nations to follow our lead in the cause of uni- 
versal bimetallism, which is simply the option of the debtor to pay 
in the cheaper and more convenient standard unit of either, ac- 
cording to his preference and the terms of the contract. 

It will ive Boe hundred prevailing monetary and financial 
fallacies which have been invented, always in the interest of the 
fund holders of the world and never in the interest of the people. 
It will bring back the Government, in all its departments, to the 
noble manners and pure practices which, during the first cen 
of our existence, made us the pride and envy of the nations. It 
will put in authority men of the people. It will present a Presi- 
dent, a Congress, and a Supreme Court to whom the welfare of 
the people is the first great concern and to whom syndicates and 
trusts and all special interests are either unknown or of no con- 
cern at all. > 

It will open the way for the great and salutary reforms to which 
the attention of the poopie is already turned, but which have thus 
far been postponed or defeated by the ruling powers in our Gov- 
ernment. It will restore to honor the agricultural life. It will 
make a coal mine as respectable as a bank. It will decree the 
honor and respectability of all honest labor, and turn the sarcasm 
of prostituted art against the * of the stock pit and the 
arrogant progeny of idle wealth. 

If the nineteenth century closes in the United States with an 
unequivocal victory of the people, it will be the fitting counter- 
part of the great battle which was fought and won at the close of 
the eighteenth century. That heroic epoch was called the age of 
revolution; this shall be called the age of humanity. 


The Tariff. 


Agriculture, Manufacturing, Commerce—Those Three, but the Greatest ef These 
is Agriculture. 


ultural is our greatest interest, It ought to be predominant-—all 

ould bend to it.—Clay. 

feeds us; toa great degree it clothes us; without it we could 
not have manufactures and we should not haveacommerce. These all stand 
together, but they stand together like pillars in a cluster, the Jargest in the 
center, and that largest is argiculture. * * w en age ins, other 
— * Farmers, therefore, are the founders of human civ 

e er, 

I know of my own observation that the farms of Ohio are worth not much 
more to-day (dune, 1894) than they were thirty or forty years ago.—Senator 
Sherman (Senate). 

New York: Farm lands have depreciated 33 per cent in value in ten years. 
Thirty per cent of the farms in the State are mortgaged averaging dh! ee 
cent of their estimated valuation.—United States Agricultural Report, 1886 


(Dodge). 

We find general tion of — lands. * * + City property isin- 
creasing in value, while farm rty is growing less and less valnable,— 
New York Tribune, August, 1388. 

The manufacturers and the trusts get the protection and the poe of the 
tariff, the farmer the husk and the humbug.—Pwtterworth (Republican), 
House, May 14, 1890. 

The policy of protection isa wrong on labor. The laboring classes are not 
protected—cnly the manufacturers. The rich receive the protection.— 


Our 
others 
A 


Grand Master Powderly, November, 1889. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ^ 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report. of the committee of conference on the d ing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the tariff bill was being skyrocketed 
through this House in the first few days of this session of Con- 
gress, I had the honor to demonstrate upon this floor, by incon- 
trovertible facts and figures taken from official records and 
established authority, that this country enjoyed its highest pe- 
riods of general prosperity during the times that tariff was lowest 
and levied paray for revenue, and silver, like gold, was open to 
free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. If that is true, Mr. Speaker, 
and I challenge gentlemen on the other side to disprove it, it 
should be-conclusive inducement to Congress speedily to return 
to the practices that yielded so richly in benefits to all the 
people. 

o man dare rise in his seat here and assert that the protective 
system has benefited the body of the people, unless he doesit in 
3 of the facts, or in mere brazen disputation in the face of 
the facts, as was done upon this floor this session, when it was as- 
serted upon this side that the necessity for the issuance of bonds 
originated under a Republican Administration and an order was 
reir d the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare the plates to 
print them. 

When the assertion was made, a gentleman of the opposition 
[Mr. GROSVENOR], pus upon the ular ignorance, or else 
wrapped in his own lack of information, in blind, partisan imperti- 
nency, denied the fact, and then when I brought the offi- 
cial proof before this House that the deficit which exists to day, 
and which has been charged with so much persistency and rancor 
to Democratic inefficiency, was created under Republican misman- 
agement, and the bond issues in time of peace, which have been so 
lustily charged to Democratic incompetency, were made necessary 
by Republican maladministration—I say, when I proved these 
facts conclusively, that member had not the grace to admit his 
error nor to apologize for an attempt to mislead the country by 
denying the truth. 

Isay,sir,that the facts and figures which I submitted in my 
former speech demonstrate incontestably that the protective sys- 
tem does not benefit the body of the people. It is asserted, and I 
believe it, that the tariff bill before this House was not conceived 
in any such narrow purpose as the benefit of the body of the peo- 
ple. It has been asserted, and I believe it, that the Republican 

rty agreed to pay this price to the trusts and the money lords 

or their aid in the late canvass wherein the will of the body of 
the American people was subverted by the power 3 to 
betray them. 

Gentlemen of theo ition, pretending to be zealous champions 
of the common people. are engaged to-day in an effort to foist upon 
the country a system that has been indisputably proven to be un- 
constitutional in its announced purpose, damaging to commerce, 
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ruinous to the ple, and infamous in that it was conceived for 
the benefit of the rich and favored to the detriment of the many. 

I deny their im inent assumption of the sole custodianship 
of the rights and interests of the people. I deny that in the spirit 
that conceived this desperate measure there is one single generous 
impulse or pur to befriend the people upon whom these Judas 
kisses are so liberally bestowed. "The people are not to be so 
easily deceived when you seek to cover up the sinister purpose 
that underlies this measure by shonting lusty protestations of 
undying concern for the poor wage earner, whose pockets are 
being picked as he is fondled. 

I desire now, Mr. Speaker, to supplement what I have already 
said in substantiation of these charges by further citation of 

fs. I have no hope, of course, to change the course of the 
current that has swept down like a Gulf Stream from the other 
end of the Avenue, bearing threatening admonitions of wrath to 
come to hungry slobberers.at the pie counter unless this bill is 
speedily Mess bnt I have confidence in the ultimate triumph of 
truth and in the integrity and patriotism of the American people, 
and I x Lien my remarks from this presence, where the question 
is already qub res to the people who are the real parties in in- 
terest, and I would show to them that even while you were pass- 
ing this ruinous bill the proofs were at hand that it was wrong 
in principle, unconstitutional, and damaging. 
ntlemen base their contention that they may invoke the pow- 
ers of government to aid classes of ma upon the public wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution, t has been stretched and 
warped by greed and ignorance and selfishness until it is made to 
stand sentinel while robbers are at work, and stand sponsor at the 
gue of all manner of infamous jobs and schemes. They 
alsely assume that they are legislating for the body of the people, 
believing that they have the wool safely over the public eye. 

They falsely assume that they are the especial champions of 
bes i earners and that this measure is designed to benefit them, 
and they pretend to imagine that the ple are gulled by such 
false friendliness as that. They falsely assume that the wage 
earners, whom they pretend to be so solicitously troubled abont, 
constitute a majority of the people whose interests are at stake, and 
it is to this last false assumption that I desire to call the attention 
of the country. 

I deny that this bill is either designed to or will really promote 
the public welfare. I deny that it will promote the welfare of the 

e earners, and I deny, even were I to admit that it would ben- 
efit them, that the wage earners to be affected constitute a majority 
of the people whose interests are in jroperdy. 

Mr. Speaker, I arraign the Republican party at the bar of pub- 
lic opinion upon indictment preferred by an outraged people, and 
charge it with the foul murder of the agricultural interests of 
this country. Icall upon that party in the name of the millions 
who toil between the plow handles to give an account of the inter- 
ests committed to it and which it has 3 betrayed. I arraign 
the Republican y for that it has, by prostituting the powers 
and benefits of Government to the selfish uses of its masters and 
owners, the trusts and money lords who paid for it with a price, 
reversed, or seeks to reverse, the order of creation and repeal the 
mandate of the Most High when he decreed that man should earn 
his bread in the sweat of his face. 

In sustaining this indictment for the foul assassination of the 
farming interests of the country, I am not called upon to prove 
the corpus delicti, for the corpse lies stretched and mangled before 
the jury. Time was that agriculture was a profitable vocation 
and men found both profit and pleasure in following it. It has 
been the boast of our greatest men that they came from the farm. 
But now, after the Republican party has gotten in its devastating 
work, the man who comes from a farm may indeed boast that he 
got away from it before he starved. 

Icall upon the Republican party to answer for the desolation 
and penury that obtain in the rural homes in this fair land where 
once was plenty and contentment; and in the name of this people, 
who constitute the bone and blood and brain of the country, I 


Accepting the challenge based on the assertion that this bill is 
justified under the “public welfare" clause, I deny that the pub- 
lic welfare is promoted, even if it is admitted that every single 
person en in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits is ben- 
efited by it, and I appeal to the official records for proof. 

There are 22,735,661 people engaged in all occupations (census), 
Out of these, 9,013,201 are engaged in agriculture and only 5,091,- 
669 in manufacturing; that is, 39.20 per cent of all the people are 
farming, while only 22.89 per cent are in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. Gentlemen will seek to evade this showing by the bald, 
bare assertion that the tariff bill will help the farmer; but I chal- 
lenge them to the proof, and they dare not attempt to demonstrate 
it. The wreckage strewn pellmell throughout this broad land and 
the cries of distress that are heard coming from farms and homes 
in every direction are mournful refutations of the assertion. 

By the unutterably destructive policy of the Republican party 
it has brought the great armies of sweaters and toilers engaged in 
agriculture on the one hand and manufacturing on the other into 
antagonism, arraying them against each other. That party falsely 
assumes to be the friend and champion of the manufacturing 
wage earner, because by such assumption it can cover up its de- 
signs to manipulate Government for the sole behoof of the trusts. 
In its heart it has no concern for these w earners, and if it 
suited its purposes as well,it would as readily pose as the cham- 
pion of the toilers. A 

Even taking it upon its own ground, however, and assuming 
that its false pretenses are holy convictions, the argumant By 
which it hopes to deceive the country into believing that this bill 
is justified under the Constitution by the public-welfare clause 
falls to the ground in the light of the that demonstrate 
that the public welfare is being impeded and checkmated by the 
act. * 


Already the mutterings of the wrathful condemnation of the 
people are heard, but it is a warning that the of spoils dare 
not heed, for it has agreed to deliver the goods and has taken the 
me for them. It dare not even permit the organization of this 

ouse lest it can not hold its own members in leash and prevent 
some of them from joining with the Democrats to do some kind 
of legislative service for the people. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit, that the 22 
may know the facts, and that it may know that this House act 
with full knowledge of the facts that demonstrate the illegality, 
inutility, and inexcusability of such legislation, some figures col- 
lated from official sources in direct substantiation of the positions 
Ihave assumed, I desire to show that this policy of alleged pro- 
tection has been the ruin of agriculture. It is a great funda- | 
mental fact that everything for the benefit and sustenance of man 

| 
| 


a that legislation in this Chamber be directed in their 


comes out of the ground, and there can be no possible wealth 
accretion that comes not from this source. 

Whatever, therefore, tends to dam up this source of supplies, or 
impede the free exercise of the right to delve for nature's boun- 
ties, strikes at the foundation popular ease and happiness. 
Here in the ground nature hides her benefits and invites man 
freely to delve for them, and when any man or pair deliberately 
lays an embargo upon the natural, S ver right freely to exact 
from nature the sustenance which she liberally provides for her 
children, and seeks to make it tributary and secon: to some- 
thing else, that man or party is ang: en the sight of God and 
committing atrocious treason against people of the land. 

In order that the ent and the may not even seem 
to be prejudiced in favor of my contention, I have selected for in- 
vestigation and comparison the ten manufacturing States of Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and New York, which 
States have enjoyed most the benefits, if any, of protective tariffs, 
and then I aggregate the whole United States, and I inviteastudy 
of its comparisons which I can not fully make manifest by the 
mere reading of its figures. 


Table showing a comparative statement of the growth and product of farming and manufacturing. 
[From census reports.] 


Estimated value of farm products. a 


E 
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BRSBESES 


S 
P. 


Value of products of establishments in manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries. b 


1860. 


E 
E 


1570. c | 


| 

$6, 481, 590 ACES $9,892,902 | $16,791,382 | $20,514, 438 | $37,571,848 
28, 072, 500 7,743,994 | 255,545,922 | 553,012,568 | 631,135,284 ! 888, 160, 403 
22,049,220 | 24,661,057 | 38,199,254 79, 497, 521 79, 820, 793 95, 689, 500 
13,761,050 | 23,164,508 | 37,596,453 | 11,098,249 73, 978, 028 85, 770, 549 
28,997,949 | 39,851,256 | 76,306,104 | 169.237, 732 | 254,380,236 | 354,573,571 
133, 232, 498 62,602,279 | 121,691,148 | 269,713,610 | 348, 298, 390 | 641, 688,064 
20, 364, 980 8,570,920 | 14,637,807 , 184, 31,354,866 | — 38,940,006 
121,828,348 | 155,044,910 | 290,121,188 | 711,894,344 | 744,815, 445 1,331, 794, 901 
17,974,310 | 47,114,585 | 81,924,555 | 161,085,474 | 185,697,211 | 248,336, 364 

237,597,249.| 378,870,989 | 785,194,651 |1,080,698, 506 1. 711. 577. 671 


HE 
ERRE 
8 8328828225 


E AEF 
ER 


4, 232, 325, 442 5, 560, 579,191 9, 872, 437, 283 


, 460, 107, 454 1, 019, 106, 616 |1, 885, 861, 676 
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Table showing a comparative statement of the growth and product of farming and manufacturing—Continued. 


Capital invested by establishmentaen, in manutacturin 
Bali | Value of farms. f and mechanical industries. g s 

| 1850. 1860 1870. c 1880 1800. 1850. 1% | svc 1880. | 1890. e 

Delaware 200 $52,171,837 .714,919 | $45,620, 460 | $2,978,945 | - $5,452,887 | $10,880,008 | $15,655,822 , 695, 
Massachusetts. F e ee M76740 | Sows i neos] d .. 80 4 
3 131,128,193 | 123,805,039 | 122,347,283 | 14,099,159 | 29,044,020 30. 706.190 409.988.171 80.419, 809 
New Hampshire.. 99,205,801 | — 88,715,093 | 80,207,575 18,242,114 25,274,094 | 36.023, 143 | 51,112,263 | 19315, 160 
New Jersey 286, 854, 212) 678,330 | 182/452' 914 | 22,293,258 | 40,521,048 | — 19,606, 719 220. 250, 805, 7 
Ohio ......-- 1, 200; 458; 541 | 1,961, 726,203 | 1,195,683, 861 | 29,019,538 | 57,295,309 | 141,923,984 | 188,989,614 | 402,793,019 
Vermont 108, 506, 18% | '130,811,490 101. & 5,570 | 5,001,377 | 9,498,617 | 20,329,637 | 23,265,294 | . 763, 291 
Pennsylvania 1, 194, 786, 853 | 1,005, 405,324 | 1,062,039, 846 | 94,473,810 | 190,055,904 | 406,821,815 | 474,510,093 | 901,243, 115 
Connecticut . 145,033,019 | '135,185,83£ | 108,050, 708 | 25,870,648 | 45,500,430 | 95,251,278 | 120,480,275 | 221,001, 496 
New York 1, 494, 738, 190 | 1,210,637, 765 | 1,139,310, 718 | 99,904,405 | 172,895,652 | 366,9420 514.246.575 |1, 130, 101, 105 
United States 3, 967, 343, 580 |7, 980, 493, 063 |11, 124, 958, 747 12, 104,001, 538 |15, 982, 267, 60 [633,245,351 [s000, $55, 715 | 118,205, 700 . 180 272, 000 0,525, 150, 486 


er onya letter to Hon. Patrick Y Walsh. Not reported prior to 1870. 
This is 
at $500 or more. It includes the cost of materials. 


e gross value of products of establishments enguged in the manufacturing and mechanical industries that reported an annual product valued 


c The values for 1870 are expressed in a currency which was at a discount in gold. 


d Includes betterments and addition to stock. 
e Includes some industries not reported or not full 
Includes the value of land, fences, and buildings, 


re 


rted at previous censuses. 
ements and machinery, and live stock on 


hand 


g Includes the value of land, buildings, machinery sod: implements, and live assets; it does not include the vaiue of hired property. 


Population of ten selected States and of the United States. 


Table showing percentage of increase or decrease in farm products, etc.—O't'd. 


State. 1850. 1800. 1870. 1880. 1800. 
a 91,532 112, 216 125,015 146, 608 168, 493 
Massachusetts 994,514 | 1,231,056 | 1,457,951 | 1,783,085 | 2,298,943 
WELL 583, 169 628, 279 , 915 648, 936 661, 086 
New Hampshire..... 817,976 826, 073 318, 300 340,991 370. 530 
New Jersey 489, 555 672, 005 „000 | 1,131,116 | 1,444, 033 
pee 1,980,329 | 2,339,511 | 2,665,260 | 9,198,002 3, 678.316 
Vermont ... 314, 120 315, 088 „551 3:32, 286 33,42 
Pennsylvania. 2,811,786 | 2,906,215 | 3,521,951 | 4,286,891 | 5,255,014 
Connecticut .. 910, 792 400, 147 ,454 622, 700 746, 258 
New York.... 8,097,394 | 3,880, 7 4,382,759 | 5,082,871 | 5,997,853 
United States........ 23,191,876 | 31, 443,321 | 38,558,371 | 50, 155, 783 | 62,022, 250 


Icall the earnest and considerate attention of the honorable 
members upon the other side of this Chamber to the vast differ- 
ence that is manifest between the growth of the product and value 
of farms and the growth of the product and value of manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries, and I call particular attention to 
this, that neither keep pace with the growth in population, but 
that agriculture lags far behind and is still receding, while manu- 
facturing spurts away out ahead and is proceeding with continued 
accelerated ratio. 

These should bear some kind of relationship; keep at least in 
sight of each other, and the fact that thereissuch a vast difference 
conclusively shows that there is some kind of undue stimulating 
infiuences used in the one case and unwarranted depressing causes 
brought to bear in the other. We do not have to search far to 
find the pernicious influences that are creating this unhealthy and 

ing state of affairs. The cause Vien from that policy, 
ina ated in Republican councils and expressed in Republican 
legislation, that seeks to take from the people and give to the 
favored classes that undertake to keep that party in power for the 
price of these things. 

'The are not to be accurately had back to 1830-1840, but 
it will be observed that the value of farm products has been on the 
decrease ever since protection was instituted, that the value of 
farms has also decreased, and the fi asfar as they go back 
abundantly sustain the contention which I elaborated when I last 
addressed the House upon this bill, that everything grew and pros- 
pered most when the antewar-tariff-for-revenue policy prevailed. 

I have arranged another table which deals in percentage, and 
shows with more exactness how agriculture had been strangled 
and not allowed to keep pace with other industries and with the 
increase in population; and if this is true in these States that have 
been the conspicuous beneficiaries of protection, how much more 
are the other States damaged that are forced thus to suffer in 
their farming operations and get less of alleged compensating 
benefits of protection. 


Table showing percentage of increase or decrease in farm products, value of 
Ju manufactured products, value of manufacturing plants, and popu- 
ion. 


Decade ending— 


Whole United States 
Veins of farms: 


Decade ending— 
1800. 1870. 1880. 1890. 

Manufactured products: Per cent, | Percent. | Percent. | Per cent, 

Ee Inc. 71+- | Inc. 118 Inc. 20.9 Inc. 48 

Whole United States . . Inc. 84 Inc. 124 Inc. 27+ | Inc. 74 
Lgs cir planta: T 74.24 | In 

n (EUR E Rang c ete ne. 74. c. 1 Inc. . 
Pp ve United States Inc. 89-- | Inc. 1 fne al c^ 110 
opulat’on: 
Ten States Inc. 21.9 | Inc. 15.5 | I 21 Inc. 19 
Whole United States Inc. 35.58 | Inc. 22.63 Inc. 90. — 24.80 


Table showing wages paid in manufacturing enterprises for the whole United 
States, the product per man, ph joining — 2 — showing per cent of 
entire wealth owned by farmers and its astonishing decrease. 


Entire 
wealth of 
farmers. 


Product 
per man. 


| 
Wages per 
annum. 


Year. 


Per cent. 
7. -62 


* 
, 


„2 
82858 


2 


8882 
TREALL 


258. 
967. 
346. 
480. 


tore 


And now I present a table showing the number of persons en- 
gaged in the two pursuits and the ratio they bear to the whole 
army of wage earners, with a view to showing with entire accu- 
maoy that the main fact upon which my argument is based is lit- 
erally and absolutely true, to wit, that the class for which the 
Republican party pretends to be legislating is not the body of the 
people, and that, upon the other hand, the class they are legislat- 
ing so assiduously against is the body of the people: 

Table showing population by occupations in the United States. 


Number of persons engaged in— 


Occupations, 


Observe how the ratio in agricultural pursuits is diminishing as 
the decades go by, and that in manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits is increasing. Iam aware that this is an age of invention, 
and that this country has made great and commendable strides in 
manufacturing, and I must not be understood in any sense as de- 
crying all legitimate effort and aid in stimulating production and 
building up the industries; but I call these figures to witness that 
this disparity is too gross and that these industries, as meritorious 
as they are and fraught with wealth, should not be permitted to 
strangle everything else and monopolize all the fortuitous aids that 
Government may afford. 

Thisillegitimate state of things is the fruit of Republican pro- 
tection. It is driving men out of agricultural pursuits because 
they are not permitted to prosper at them; it is drying up the 
source of wealth increment ordained by nature, crowding the 
cities with men driven from the farms, who go to seex employ- 
ment under the hot-house policy that pretends to foster manufac- 
turing; and finding it not, they go to help the armies of tramps 
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marching on to the pale realms of the poorhouse, the malcon- 
tents, strikers, bezgars, and criminals that are the brood hatched 
out by Republican misrule as it ministers to inordinate greed, the 
legitimate outcroppings of pernicious legislation instituted in total 
disregard for the public welfare, and designed only to pay a party's 
debt with the people's money. 


Observe these ten favored States, how farming has been sacri- 
ficed. Ipresent yet another table setting out with clearer distinct 


ness the inequality upon which these two great factors of wealth 
are made to stand—how the one goes up and the other down with 
ratios that tally obversely with an exactness that indicates that 


the one prospers at the expense of the other. Ibeg you tostudy it. 


Table showing totals and percentage of increase and decrease in Satie ae mgr ‘arm values, manufacturing products, and manufacturing plants in the ten 


ates, by decades. 
1850. 1800. 1870. 1880. 1890. 
Change. Value Change. Value. | Change. Value Change. 
5 Per cent. er cent. Per cent, Per cent, 
FFC seu tho dangdeclenccnax acted sene kam mel anton madeernenal rere Res i ei M XM cla ERE. ee ,207, 855 | Dec. 28+- $553, 804,814 | Dec. 7.73 
C f 338, Inc. 54 4,911, 455,345 Inc. 290 | 4,470,669,013 | Dec. 8.10 | 4,199,121, 129 Dee. 6.28 
Manufacturing products .. Inc. 71 2, 854, 530,137 | Inc. 11 3. 450,802,877 | Inc. 20.9 | 5,435,502, 937 Inc. 48 
Manufacturing plants“ <a Inc. 74.24 | 1,420, 204,641 | Inc. 1 1,848, 241,715 Inc. 294+ | 3,858,203,571 | Inc. 1 


* These ouro do not include the property hired for use, amounting to many millions, and which would very largely increase the percentage of gains in 


value of plan 


Mr. Chairman, I must not be understood, I repeat, as in the 
least remote degree cerryg manufacturing, and neither would I 
withhold one legitimate help to enable America to make every- 
thing that the people of all the nations need and push her com- 
anerce to the uttermost corners of the earth. What I do desire to 
be clearly understood as contending is that it is not all of life to 
live the life of a manufacturer in this great country, and that it 
does mean the death of all things when agriculture dies; that even 
admitting, as I do not, that the public welfare may be promoted 
by p figures indisputably show that the great body 
of the American people are engaged in other pursuits and that the 
policy and design of this bill is to their detriment, so announced 
in its very caption and proclaimed in all its schedules. 

The persons engaged in manufacturing constitute only 22.39 per 
cent of.the whole; and shall the interests of this one-fifth dominate 
and destroyallothers? The people who till and delve in the ground 
have a right to demand their full, even share of the benefits of gov- 
ernment. They do notaskto be permitted to ride ronghshod over 
all things else and greedily crowd every other interest away from 
the board, but they deny the right of the Republican party to 
trade them off to pay its debts and make them subservient to in- 
terests that belong to the rich and greedy. 

It is proper to state that the tables I have prepared are based 
upon figures furnished by the Commissioner of Labor at my 
instance, and are accurate only for comparisons. That is to say, 
some items were omitted in one census and included in another, 
and it is estimated that while the figures may not be strictly 
exact, the totals are sufficiently accurate to make reliable com- 
parisons. 

I had designed, Mr. Speaker, to construct an argument upon 
another and grosser feature of this bill, to wit, the unequal dis- 
tribution of weath that it has brought about. The facts are well 
known and have been so vigorously exploited on so many occa- 
sions that it is unnecessary now to adduce the statistics to show 
that the country is falling a prey to hastening ills because of the 
factitious aids vouchsafed by legislation to favored classes to accu- 
mulate all wealth in a few coffers. 

Protection, sir, is a monster and a monstrous churn, wherein is 
deposited all the prime elements of commercial and industrial 
wealth, to be churned until they yield up their fat, to be skimmed 
off and 3 by the lords high proprietors, leaving the 
whey and curds for the rabble to scramble for. It is the incarna- 
tion of false pretense; a misnomer; a lie upon its face; the embod- 
iment of sophistry and vicious deception, in that it holds out to 
wage earners the fallacious promise of benefits and entices them 
into lending their aid to the great scheme of grab that is the foun- 
dation principle of Republican policy and the end and aim of its 
existence, that is piling up Ossas of wealth upon Pelions of for- 
tunes, building up a narrowed circle of potentates into royal 
squads of “ four hundreds," who by the power of their aggregated 
wealth dominate and direct the business of the country for their 
own special behoof, and have even acquired such proprietary in- 
ferest in Government that they pull out their wads and buy'a 
Presidency and then sit at the committee tables in this forum of 
the peopleand writeout the schedules and the rates by which they 
seek to tax the people to add more sor to their bursting coffers. 

Mr. Speaker, could I invoke the ghost of the murdered ocean 
commerce of this great country sad have it shake its gory locks 
in this Chamber, what affrighted scampering there would be upon 
the other side of that aisle. I can imagine the frightful specter 
as it alights from a phantom ship at the portals of this House and 
stalks into this presence clad in the somber cerements that ill 
conceal the ghastly wounds that brought it to its cruel death, bar- 
ing these red-jawed scars to the startled gaze of gentlemen descend- 
ants of its murderers and themselves conspirators after the fact, 
and I can see it make grewsome obeisance before that awful ros- 


irum where satthe director-general of the lords high executioners 
who presided at the wake, and floating on beyond that awful desk 
it passes without that door, and pointing its skeleton finger straight 
in upon our honorable Committee on Ways and Means it squeaks, 
Thou didst it!“ 

Anchored at the portals of this Chamber rocks the phantom 
ship that bore this spectral visitor from the pale realms of shade, 
stranded and rattling in its timbers, with broken spars and shred- 
ded sails, with dripping seaweed tangled in its rotting ropes, mat- 
ted with clinging oen careening and screaking, dismantled 
and disjointed, the pitiful wreck of a onceroyal merchant marine, 
stranded upon the rocks of rapncious greed and swept to destruc- 
tion beneath the waves of a vicious protective policy. 

The Republican party, forgetful of all things else except the 
interests of those who keep it up for their uses, has wiped from 
the face of the earth our home-owned merchant service and now 
lays its unholy hands ee the great agricultural interests, and is 
drazging it down and down to its destruction, sacrificing to the 
insatiate Moloch of protection the most sacred trust committed to 
it. The country has its eye upon you. gentlemen, and I warn you 
that a long-suffering people will turn and renu you when it fully 
realizes the full measure of the perfidy that inspired this bill. 

The toilers at the plow handles are the body of the people, and 
in their name I charge you with the foul assaults th's bill makes 
npon their interests, and demand that their affairs have some con- 
sideration. You will not heed it. You dare not disobey your 
masters. You have tied yourselves up in bonds that can not be 
severed, and you have entered upon a career that must be pursued 
to the end. You will realize the full measure of the enormity of 
this bill when the people arise and smite you in their wrath. Al- 
ready they are speaking, and the thunders of their condemnation 
are heard even in the State that furnished the idol at the other 
end of the Avenue and of him who held the money bags that 
wrought out the big majority that sits in this Chamber. I offer 
you the proofs of your wrong. You will reject them, but the 
country wil! receive them. 

I desire now to submit as a part of my remarks the great argu- 
ment made by Daniel Webster and his distinguished associates 
early in the history of tariffs, which lays down fundamental doc- 
trine as sound to-day asit was then and which never has and never 
will be shaken. 


THE TARIFF IN 1821. 


Ata meeting of merchants and others interested in commerce 
and agriculture, at Boston, August 17, a subcommittee of seven, 
consisting of Messrs. Perkins, Gardner, Webster, Welles, Shimmin, 
Sturgis, and Door, were appointed and submitted a report to an 
adjourned meeting at Faneuil Hall, October 2, on the tariff act 
then pending, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS AND REPORT. 


We therefore recommend the adoption of the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That we have regarded with pleasure the establishment and 
success of manufactures among us, and consider their growth, when natural 
and ntaneous and not the effect of a system of bounties and protection, as 
an evidence of general wealth and prosperity. 

* Resolved, That, relying on the ingenuity, enterprise, and skill of our fel- 
low-citizens, we believe that all manufactures adapted to our character and 
circumstances will be introduced and extended as soon and as far as will pro- 
mote the public interests, without any further protection than they now re- 


ceive. 

* Resolved, That no objection ought ever to be made toany amount of taxes 
equally apportioned and imposed for the purpose of raising revenue neces- 
sary forthe eee of government, but that taxes imposed on the people for 
the sole benefit of any one class of men are SUAE inconsistent with the 
principles of our Constitution and with sound cy. 

** Resolved, 'That the ol pneri that until the proposed tariff or some 
similar measure be adop we are and shall be dependent on foreigners for 
vhe means of subsistence and defense is, in our opinion, altogether fallacious 
and fanciful and derogatory to the character of the nation. 

Resolved. That high bounties on such domestic manufactures as are prin- 
cipally benefited by that tariff favor great capitalists rather than personal 
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and, therefore, that we do not per- 
— its tendency to promote national industry. 
* Reso 


industry or the owners of small capital, 


discovering its beneficial ef- 
fects on agriculture, since the obvious consequence of its adoption would be 
that the farmer must give more than he now doesfor all he buys and receive 
less for all he sells. 

** Resolved, That the imposition of duties which are enormous and deemed 
by a large portion of the people to be unequal and unjust is dangerous, as it 
encourages the practice of — 

* Resolved, That the propose iff and the principles on which it is avow- 
edly founded would, if adopted, havea tendency, however different may be 
the motives of those who recommend them, to diminish the industry, impede 
the prosperity, and corrupt the morals of the people.” 

Your committee beg leave to report that we have examined the proposed 
tariff and submit to you some remarks relating to its probable operation on 
the community and to the principles on which itis professedly founded. We 
shall not enter into a minute discussion of its details, as the imposts which 
ouens to be laid depend in Med case on a Meg d of considerntions peculiar 
to itself, and as we do not consider it any part of the duty assigned to us to 
digest a code of revenue laws. Neither shall we invite your attention par- 
ticularly to the effects of the measure on commerce, because we presume you 
wish to have it distinctly understood that the merchants in this vicinity 
neither expect nor desire any pecaliar favors, nor any protection or encour- 

ment whatever which is not required by the interests of the public. 

ey were not forward, therefore, to oppose the duties recently recom- 

mended, however rnicious to themselves as individuals, believing it was 

their duty to acquiesce in them, if the public good required it, and that they 
would not be imposed if it did not. 

But the influence which has been obtained by the zeal of private interests 
admovishes us that those whose situation and experience enable them to 
judge of the operation of this new m should exert themselves to diffuse 
such information its uences rightly and generally 

control the occupations of 
in ular pursuits. 
n whet 6 


, That we ure equally incapable 


LEGISLATION DOES NOT CREATE WEALTH, 


but 8 it from hand to hand, and can enrich one class only by 
impoverishing the others. It would surely be be fh toon | that a system of 
restriction so ual and so repugnant to all sound theory should be adopted 
by a free and ghtened puse ntatime when the greatest statesmen of 
Europe, after a long trial of it. are openly acknow g its incorrectness, 
and whole nations suffering and lamenting the bcne | ores of its adoption, 

success, under a more policy, has given 


and when our own unexam 
the sanction of experience to the deductions of reason. 


PROHIBITORY DUTIES DEPRECATED, 


This tariff would impose on certain foreign manufactures duties pro- 
fessedly and effectually prohibitory; and the question involyed in its adop- 
tion is, not whether the consumer of those shall pay a higher price for 
them, but whether he shall be prevented m purchasing them at all; not 
whether the duty now levied on the importation of them shall be a little 
increased or ished, but whether they shall be totally excluded. In one 
case this is already done. From the most accurate information, founded 
chiefly on official documents, it appears that from the year until the 
yenr 1812, both inclusive, the duties received on theimportation of the coarse 
cottons of India amounted to more than $3.996,000. But in 1816 the duty was 
raised to 6} cents on every square yard. about 83} per cent on their average 
cost, which, added to the necessary charges, equal 27 per cent more, has 
utterly excluded them, and the whole revenue once derived from this source 
is lost. Since the o ization of our Government there have been paid into 
the Treasury of the United States from the customs alone nearly 000,000, 
while the whole amount of internal-revenue and direct taxes has been little 
more than $34.000,000. 

To prevent the importation of mannfactures would of course deprive the 

of the imposts now levied on them, and an equal sum must 
therefore, in order to support the necessary expenses of the Government, be 
raised by some other direct or indirect tax on the people. 


CONSUMER PAYS THE TAX. 


The Committee on Manufactures who prepared the tariff did not overlook 
nor deny this consequence of its adoption, € €: to pun provided 


thus prevent an increase of the 8 
nate ; no allowance for this d u- 

ion, the additional duty on thém would not nearly supply the deficiency 
occasil e 


chairman of the 
another inevitable a of their s 
posed on domestic manufac ; and this, if our manufacturers 
are to have a monopoly secured to them, as seems to be contemplated, will be 
anew tax on the consumer. The first consequence, then, of excluding for- 
eign manufactures by high 1 or some other tax 
equal to the whole sum now levied on them, and whi: necessarily be 
lost by their exclusion. Another consequence, and the only one which bene- 
fits the American manufacturer, is to enable him to raise the price of his 

roductions in our market by adding to it a sum equal to the erence be- 


ween the present and the proposed prohibitory duty, which addition must 
be paid en: y by domestic consumers. A 
DUTY PAID BY THE CONSUMER. 


No duty could enable 
not at home enter iuto oom Sea with foreigners without being pro- 
tected by an impost, it is o! us that he can not rival them abroad where 
well as they. itis the . reside rii sie e iy for the 
as N expense on. es or the 
mere purpose of revenue give an advantage equal to their w amount to 
our manufacturers. 
REYENUE DUTY RAISED I8 DOUBLY INJURIOUS. 
— they beset ig ja PRICE A people suffer a 


the goods raised, and the revenue 
is lost. With the sole motive, then, of em- 


But 


him to manufacture for exportation; for if he can |: 


Government; but to impose one tax forno other ose but to facilitate 
be ear smi of another seems to us to bea policy às whimsical as it is 


TARIFF BURDEN FALLS ON THE POOR. 


The burden occasioned by most of the ticular duties recommend 
wonld fall on all the community, but chiefly on those least able to Moria 
In this po the poor man personally consumes as much tea, sugar, and 
coffee as the rich, and though clothing is not so flne, yet its cost consti- 
tutes a much err proportion of his whole expense. Besides, this new 
tariff is so nicely adjusted as tolay a far heavier impost on coarse cottons . 
and linens than on those of finer texture. It is obvious that an additional 
duty can have no effect except in so far asit increases the price or dimin- 
ishes the quantity here of the f. merchandise on which it is imposed, 
and 5 can be of noservice to any manufacturers but those with 
whose productions this merchandise now actually comes into competition in 
our own market. All who have no foreign rivals here at present who now 
on their business successfully and supply the country with the fruits 
of their labor. can derive no advantage, direct or indirect, from a further 
duty on such articles as they manufacture, since they have already the ex- 
clusive 8 of the market, and their prices are regulated not by for- 
domestic err agents An additional impost on such articles as 
are made by these would be merely nominal and would have no effect, unless 
it were to blind them to their true interests aud induce them, by the offer of 
protection, at once needless and futile, to together with the rest of the 
RET a prent and real burden for the sole benefit of those classes who 
now have foreign competitors. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


Some manufacturers, as those of chocolate and refined sugar, would be 
greatly injured, and those of co and so gf iron, and distillers of molasses 
still more so, by the duties p to be laid on the raw materials of their 

h must thus be increased and their consum: 
iron is icularly injurious to industry. It 
ines of manufacturers themselves, for all the imple- 


areal and efficient protection, 
then, who now carry on 


WAGE EAHNERS GET NO BENEFIT. 


The manufacturers above mentioned must immediately suffer, together 
with the farmers and all other citizens, the double burden of a new tax to 
supply the deficiency of the revenue, and an increase in the price of clothing 
and of those little, innocent, social luxuries which have hitherto been so 
greatly enjoyed among us. And for whose emolument?  Principally, in 
effect, for that of the manuf: rs of cotton, woo! d 
men whose business requires considerable capital. 
dete exactly the number of workmen engaged 


half million, and which makes its own machinery, and does not pay 
goods, req per- 


a pro 
wou 


falls on the pa 
clusive emo! 

can only be j 
benefit will presen 
cates attempt to do this by urging, in the — place, that it is necessary for 


repea d our own 
consumption." Happily for us, End rime isin’ ted in the same speech, 
and it means, as it seems, that we must have neither imposts nor importation— 
in plain English, that we must use nothing but our own production. 


FICTITIOUS AIDS UNNECESSARY. 


In & certain sense we may be said to depend on foreign nations for what- 
ever we receive from them. But they equally depend on us for the equiva- 
lent which we pay them for it, and this d ence is voluntary and mutual. 
Nor is it any derogation from national d - A sovi who receives 
tribute from a foreign country depends on it for that tribute, yet he is not 
therefore its servant, but its master. If one country produces only labor 
and exports only manufactures, and another, in return for these, provides it 
with the raw materials composi f 


po terial 
may manufacture it whenever it chooses to do so; but the Y of the 
other to labor would be worthless if it could not procure the to 


manufactures, makes Europe py ey nears on America, rather than America 
e South which of the two is the dependent, 
himself or the Manchester 


T. 

'The farmer is the most independent man because he uces the means 
of subsistence and the mate for the labor, and the nation which does this 
holds, like him, in its own hands the means of commanding the exertions of 
others. The ca ity of . for our own support constitutes inde- 
is not by exchanging our superfluous uc- 
ions for those of other countries. If the we receive are orts, or 


y 
that if the hostility of the nation which supplies us, or any 
should prevent their im ti 


ense, and will beforehand, therefore, accumulate 
little needed 


which are in peace, but immediately requisite 
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war, or at least provide the means of obtaining them. Food and cloth- 

are also necessary for subs ce, and of course for defense; but the 
demand for these, being constant nt all times, affords of itself a constant 
encouragement to their production without the op aid of government. 
With re; to all the means of defense, however. it is enough for independ- 
ence and security if we have the ability to produce or procure them when 
they are wanted. 

As to munitions of war, they should receive whatever encouragement is 
necessary; as tof we are burdened with it; as to clothing, the very pro- 
me to prohibit immediately the importation of foreign manufactures used 

or this purpose implies of itself a conviction that we are already competent 
tosupply our own wants. The Fer of naval stores required in peace 
being even greater than in war, the stock on hand for commercial purposes 
would, on a sudden eruption of hostilities, afford the means of protection 
until we could raise them. In thus considering the subject as it affects our 
means of defense we have taken the case assumed by manufacturers as most 
favorable to their pretensions—that of a war with all mankind. It is obvious 
that if there were any neutrals most of our wants would be supplied as 
certainly, though not as cheaply, as at present. We have found this to be 
true in our own D all history confirms it. 

But, so far would the enormous tax jeep on hemp and iron be from 
contributing to national independence that it would strike a severe blow at 
our freedom and security. existing treaty American and British 
ships are placed on the same footing, and it is a subject of tulation that 
our countrymen now sustain the competition. The im tion of new and 
heavy burdens on our own shipping would tend to give the British the 
monopoly of our trade and to them our sole rs. When this is 
accomplished, there will be no lack of orders in council to regulate the trade 
of America, and the dependence which we shall suffer, unlike that of which 
we now complain, will be neither mutual, voluntary, nor terminable. 


FREE MANUFACTURING BENEFITS MORE PEOPLE. 


Another favorite phrase for the advocates of this system is that it would 
mote national industry. What is national industry but the industry of 
ividuals? And what encourages it like high w. * And what sustains 

the price of wages but the demand for Jabor? And what tends so much to 
increase and opponi this demand as the pnma imus of our whole capital in 
those pursuits in which the most labor is required? The occupations, then, 
in which a given capital demands and maintains the poon 9 of 
buman labor are most promotive of industry, and this is eminently true in 
a country where everything else is more abundant than capital. 

The price of manufactures involves the cost of the raw material, the sum 
paid the owner of the capital employed in working it, and the wages of the 
workmen. Itis when the test in to the whole price 
romp eres! fec best paid and most encou s es for multiplying 
the effects of labor may indeed produce a great profit, s accrues to the 


T. 

The f: at Waltham tends to raise wages no more than every other 
establishment, however small its capital, which employs the same number 
of hands, and it is difficult to conceive a case in which industry or its reward 
can be increased by turning any number of men from one pursuit to another. 
'The machines and implements for the aid of labor, w can be profitably 
employed with a very small capital, such as the tools of the are 
most useful to the ; those w. require a large capital, tothe rich. The 
former tend to diffuse wealth, the latter to concentrate it. Which is the most 
consonant to our institutions and character? ; 

Those employments, such as household manufactures, which do not inter 
fero with other business, but only occupy its intervals, do, indeed, increase 
the quadr of industry ina SONA: t these need the least encourage- 
ment. The labor devoted to them is an absolute gain to the individual, as 
well as to the public, and may be deemed to cost him nothing; hence ho is in 
no danger from the competition of those who must derive the means of sup- 

rt, however small, from making similar articles. The same may be said of 

which afford occupation to children and to the other classes who now 
subsist with little or no occupation. The subsistence of these persons being 
already provided for, their wages in such new employment would be clear 
profit. ey can really afford to work for nothing, and will be induced todo 
80 for next to nothing. 


PROTECTION RUINOUS TO SHIPPING. 


fied by clear proof that they shall not materially injure another class, who 
deserve at least on. In the year 1810 the United States 

1,423,827 tons of ppin „and as I seaman is req on an average for every 
2) tons, more than fl. 


men must have been employed in that capacity. 
For every hundred tons 4 tons of iron are consumed, the price of working 
Used jn constructing these vessels, independently of subsequent repairs, was 
a n ese vi le en su nen was 
worth above four millions and a half ol doaré. Among how many was this 
divided? The sbip carpenters, valuing their labor at $10 per ton, one-third 
less than has sometimes been paid, received for building 


of 
and for this, at $9 a ton, the farmer must 
nearly thirteen lions, 

The av duration of our vessels, including losses at sea, is estimated at 
Seven years; but suppose it ten, then, in order to maintain the same Traat 
of shipping, these supplies must every ten years be repeated, and this in addi- 
tion to the whole amount necessary 5 Estimate the number of 
men thus supported and add to them the ship joiners, the boat builders, the 


maticalinstrument w. 
and all others who derive a su nee from navigation, and their wives 
and children and all dependent on them, and see how wide a ruin would fol- 
low the attempt to do what we are pleased to call “commanding our own 
consumption.” 

The 8 trade, it may be said, will be left. But to what will this 
amount after educting all ben. oli of it which is employed in trans- 
mitting the goods received from countries, or those destined to them, 
and in the vast traffic which ultimately results from commerce? 
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PROTECTION RUINOUS TO AGRICULTURE. 
It has been asserted that this new project will be beneficial to agriculture; 


that though the farmer will pay a higher price for all he buys and be tax 
more than ever for the su of the Government, yet he will be com- 
pensated for this by the creation of another or better market for the produce 
of the soil. Is this true? That produce consists of articles of food or of 
the raw materials of manufactures. How is it sible that manufactures 
should extend the demand for food? Surely it will not be pretended, in spite 
of our own experience and that of all mankind, that manufacturing countries 
increase most rapidly in population or that they require greater means of 
subsistence than others. The farmer feeds all the inhabitants of the country 
now, and here he can do no more. 

Since, then, the demand for food can not be increased, the price can be 
raised only by diminishing the supply. If many now iie in cultivating 
the soil are forced to quit the pursuit, the quantity of food raised may be- 
come less, and the price, of course, greater. Thus farmers are to be driven 
from their present Socloy ment to seek subsistence in another, and fields 
now under culture and en with plenty are to be abandoned to desolation; 
and allthis for the extension and encouragement ofagriculture. Yet,though 
the domestic market for food could not thus be increased, the foreign might 
and would be diminished; for we can not afford to export our productions to 
othercountries unless we will take what they can give usin return. Now, 
our farmer understands very well that a forci emand for his produce 
benefits him by advancing the price, not only of that which is exported but 
of the whole quantity raised; he obtains more money for all that he sells, 
whether it is to be consumed at home or abroad. 

The establishment of domestic manufactures would indeed create a de- 
mand at home for the materials of which they are composed, but at the same 
time would lessen the foreign demand to the same extent. because thenation 
which now supplies would cease to want that quantity of the raw material 
which it convertsintomanufacturesforourmarket. And besides,toincrease 
the price of such manufactures tends to diminish their Es Ee ae and 
consequently the demand for them and for their materinls. It is the direct 
interest of the farmer that the raw material raised by him should be manu- 
factured as MB as possible in order to increase consumption and de- 

direct interest, for this reason, that the smaller the por- 
tion of the price paid by the consumer the larger the proportion which the 
cultivator receives for 

The extent to which his productions are manufactured and used is all that 
affects him, no matter by whom it is done or where. Some appear to imag- 
ine that our soil must always produce the same quantity, and that we have 
only to determine whether it shall be made use of at home or abroad. But 
this is not so. The productions of agriculture are created by the call for 
them. The existence of more and cotton than we actually use is only 
the consequence of the demand for exportation. Destroy the cause (as w. 


be done by prohibiting importation) and what will become of the effect? 


INFANT INDUSTRIES SHOULD BE WEANED. 


however, an argument in favor of encouraging particular em- 

ployment bounties or taxes which merits a different consideration. It 

been justly mera ee there may be occupations pote adapted to 

ion and r, and which, if once established, might be carried 

on here better than elsewhere, so as to afford their productions at a cheaper 

rate than is now paid for them. And yet habit and indolence and the natu- 

men to the pursuits in which they have been educa 

and the immediate expense of commencing the business, and the want of tha’ 

skill which only time and experience can give, and a doubt how soon or how 

certainly the profit will be realized, may deter individuals from in 

these — — and induce them to persist in others less profitable to 

themselves and to the public; and that if these diffi can be overcome 

hich will be by the reduction of 

prices hereafter, it is good policy to 2 — t. On this principle encour- 

our Government to IET 


particular pursui 
full extent that this principle Fili € 


and abundant. best 
promote gom zi at the lowest prices, 

There is a difference in this respect between navigation and manufactures. 
Our ships e trade derive no advantage even in our own 
market from g near it; for all vessels must make two passages in order 
to carry from one country to another and bring back the retu and 
it makes no difference which country is the first starting place. Our ah 
too, when in the port of a foreign na . are liable to have a tax i 
them which sh vent their en into a competition with those 
of that nation in trade between us. t our manufactures used at home 
(and these only are benefited by an impost) have an advantage over all for- 
eign goods equal both to the expense of transporting the latter, estimated 
by Mr. Hamilton at between 15 and 30 per cent, and to the duty imposed on 
their importation here for the purpose of revenue. 

Besides, no other nation can tax our manufactures so as to prevent their 
entering into competition with its own in our market, or can givo its own any 
advantage over ours, but by ee. bounty on their exportation from its 
dominions. This bounty is never in fact equal to the cost of transportation 
and the impost here; and should it in any instance be greater, an equality 
would co cy m C laying an additional duty, equal to the difference 

a 


single 
of producing equality by such means—of raising r to produce competi- 
only as it lessens them—may 


in fore 


A USELESS SACRIFICE. 

AME tothe principle above laid down, the reason for a tax increasing 
the price goods for a time being to lessen it afte and the only 
motivefor a present monopoly to create future competition, it follows as an 
invariable rule that such tax or monopoly ought never to be perpetual, for 
this would be sacrificing the end to the means. As the burden thus imposed 
upon the public is and immediate. it follows also that those who call 
for it must show that a full equivalent will ultimately be received in the ro- 
duction of prices; otherwise the bargain is a bad one. since every 
beneflt ought to be purchased as Mes cidem ‘ble, it follows still further 
that they must prove the present tax the smallest which is competent 
to effect their professed object, for all beyond this isa useless ce. Itis, 
in our opinion, an insuperable objection tothe p bili that its advocates 
make no attempt to show to whatthe advantage they expect will amount, or 
tuxes is requisite for its attainment. 


NATURAL AND UNNATURAL PURSUITS. 
Asa general the employments which need the smallest encourage- 
Eu erigi e eie qoe ec pn ged mtg eredi er e pe 


what amount 
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rity, and those which can be supported only by great bounties or taxes 
tre 8 own by that very fact to be least adapted to our character and circam- 
stances, and least likely to occasion a reduction of prices hereafter, by sustain- 
ing a free aud general competition at the lowest rates. The enterprise and 
activity of our citizens leave little doubt that the pursuits most appropriate 
to our situation will ultimately be established without any extravagant aid 
from government, so that the only effect of assisting them would be to has- 
ten their establishment. Is this an advantage worth the price we are called 
on to pay for it? Those who assert the fact are bound to grove it clearly. 

It is only in a very clear case that this principle should be put in practice, 
since in the experience of nations the failure of such attempts has been much 
more frequent their success, and has always 9 mischiefs not 
easily remedied. The encouragement of silk manufacture in England isa 
source of great distress among the people and great em ent to the 
Government. 

OBJECT OF PROTECTION I8 CHEAPER GOODS. 


The other question is equally important. Is the immense tax proposed to 
be laid in favor of particular manufactures necessary for their protection? 
Since true economy requires the expense of protecting those articles only 
which become cheaper hereafter in consequence of the protection, no manu 
factures should be encouraged from this motive but such as can be afforded 
by the market at a lower price after the difficulties of establishing them are 
surmounted; and these, of course, so long as they continue to tain the 
prio at which they can be sold at first, afford him a profit constantly in- 
creasing. 

Whenever, therefore, the encouragement granted to any manufacture is 
sufficient to occasion its establishment and existence, its extension and the 
further emolument of those engaged in it may safely be left, and ought to be 
left, to time, skill, and industry. Can, then, the manufacturers, for whose 
benefit the new tariff is chiefly designed, exist under our present system? 
Do they in fact exist? Their zeal, activity,and almost success in the attempt 
to render their fellow-citizens tributary to their wealth seem to leave no 
room for that question. The necessity o Supporting cotton factories is most 
strongly urged. Now, the price at which the manufacturers in our vicinit 
cau go and take the cotton from the wharf and bring it back manufactu: 
to the warehouse is little more than the mere imposts on the cottons of India, 
the only goods which would otherwise come into competition with it. 

Thou 5 the advocates of the bill under consideration assume the name and 
the authority of the manufacturers of the United States, the 
of our manufacturers would be directly and severely inju: by its enact- 
ment. Inthis part of the country those most deeply interested the pur- 
suits to which y ves the greatest aid desire, as we believe, no further en- 
couragement, but understand theirtrue interests and are well aware that 
exorbitant taxes imposed for their profit could not be long in operation be- 
fore their effect on other manufacturers and on the community would be 
known and felt, the natural consequence of which would be to cause a reac- 
tion in publie opinion and induce the people in their indignation to withdraw 
the protection now afforded to our manufacturers and to leave them to con- 
tend at once with 8 in our market, without any other poe eng CA 
than that derived from being near the consumer and from duties for the 
80 e purpose of revenue. 

We rejoicetosee manufactures flourish, and deem their spontaneous growth 
an evidence of wealth and prosperity; but to them and to all pursuits the 
best protection is that which is permanent. The great excellence of laws, 
and especially of such as affect the employments of men, isstability. By this 
only individuals are enabled tu regulate their conduct beforehand and to cal- 
culate the chance of success in the occupations which they may select, with- 
out danger of having the bread of their industry snatched from their mouths 
by nice experiments and novelties in legislation. 


The bil) which we are now considering bristles with bounty and 
Jargess from caption to finish, distributing with most wasteful 
hand benefactionsand gratuities, subsidies and cessions, to private 
enterprises. It avails nothing to talk of it in this presence and to 
tell members who are consenting to this foul wrong that it is un- 
constitutional, as Ihave already amply proven on another occasion, 
and so I summon the courts to appear against this monstrous ille- 
ical f and against those whoare committing this assault upon the 

'ople's rights without and within our sacred Constitution, and I 
ay it before the bar of the people and ask judgment upon the 
great iniquity. 

THE OPINIONS OF Mr. Justice SHEPARD AND COMPTROLLER BOWLER 
HOLDING SUGAR-BOUNTY LEGISLATION UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 
L 
Court of appeals of the District of Columbia. 
The United States, ex rel. The Miles Planting and Manufactu Company, 
appellant, vs. John G. Carlisle and Joseph S. Miller, respondents. 
A 1 from dir of Dvd term of supreme court of District of Co- 
0. cComas, J., dismissing 


t majority 


lum at law, 96835, petition for writ of 
mandamus. 

Mr. Justice Shepard delivered the opinion of the court: 

This is an a; from a judgment dismisaing a petition for a writ of man- 


damus. The petition was filed September 19, 1594, by the Miles Planting and 
Manufactu Company, a corporation of the State of Louisiana, against 
John G. Carlisle, Secretary of the Treasury, and Joseph S. Miller, Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue of the United States. 


Relator that it is the owner of five different places in the State of 
Louisiana for the production of sugar; that under the inducement offered 
by the boun rovisions of the revenue act of October 1, 1890, common) 
called the Mc. e itse 


ey bill, it met all the requirements epe eia: 

& licensed producer of sugar thereunder; and that in compliance with the 
requirements of the law it gave the notice, filed the puiston and executed 
a bond for $251,000, as required by the law, and on July 2, 1894, received the 
necessary licenses fcr the production of sugar at each of its said places for 
the current year. : 

'The petition sets out the poe of the said act, which onde that the 
Com oner of Internal enue, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall prescribe rules and regulations for the production of 
sugar, and, under the direction of the Secretary. shall exercise supervision 
and inspection of the licensed producers, and shall certify to the Secretary, 
after such supervision and 1 the amount of money earned by each 
licensed producer, who shall have complied with the regulations, prelimi- 


ce 
to Damons under the a 
15 is fürther alleged that tions were made 


and 8 August 18. 1892, and have never been altered or abolished; 

that in accordance with its licenses aforesaid, relator gave notice and made 

application for inspection and supervision, as prescri at each of its said 

Ee production, for the sugar-making season then about to begin, and 
t respondents refused to obey the law and denied the demand. 


The prayer of the preso is for a rule to respondents to show cause why 


a Lor erige d writ artem e 5 755 not Land 8 ey carry 
out their regulations, and the law, by exercising supervision and inspec- 
tion as therein directed and provided for. 

By MEX of return tothe rule toshow cause, the respondents filed an answer 
in which they did not deny the factsalleged in the petition, but based their 
refusal to comply upon the grounds that the act required was not ministerial; 
that the law had been repealed by the revenue act of August 28, 1894, and that, 
if unrepealed, it was not a valid law. 

Relator moved to quash the return as insufficient; but the court, holding 
to the contrary, overruled the motion and dismissed the petition. 

1. The first question to be considered is, Is this a case (conceding the valid- 
ity of the act in question) in which a mandamus can be ordered* 

he circumstances under which an executive officer may be compelled to 
perform an official act, and the principles applicable thereto, have n con- 
sidered by us in two cases recently decided, Seymour vs. South Carolina, 3 
App. Cas. D. C., 240 (22 Wash. L. Rep., 111); International Con. Co. vs. Lamont, 
id., 532, the last of which has been affirmed on appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States (December 10, 1894, 23 Wash. L. Rep., 1). Further dis- 
cussion would add nothing new. 

In the view that we have taken of the repealing clauses of the act of 
August 23, 184, and their effect upon the claims of relator, we think it un- 
MM consume time in an examination of the details of theo!d law and 
the regulations made thereunder, with a view to determine whether theacts 
required of respondents call for the exercise of discretion or are purely 
ministerial. If the act has been repealed, and the rights of the relator have 
r e there remains no duty which the respondents could law- 

y perform. 

2. "This brings us to the question whether the repealing clauses of the law 
now in force had the effect to at once repeal the bounty clauses of the act of 
October 1, 1890, and to take away all claims thereunder. 

The repealing clause, specially directed to the sugar-bounty provisions of 
the old law. reads as follows: 

Paragraph 132. That so much of the act entitled ‘An act to reduce rev- 
enue, equalize duties, and for other UA rr approved October 1, 1890, as 
provides for and authorizes the issue of licenses to produce sugar, and for 
the payment of a bounty t» the producers of sugar from — enum OR 

uced within 


sugar cane porn in the United States, or from maple sap 
ta ereafter it shall 


the United tes, be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and 
be unlawful to issue any license to produce sugar or to pay any bounty for 
the production of sugar of any kind under the said act.“ 

This is not only a direct repeal of that part of the act, but also au express 
prohibition of any further payment of bounty. 

It is contended, on behalf of the appellant, that the words following the 
repeal, "and hereafter it shall be unlawful to issue any license to produce 
sugar,” must be held to show that“ this repeal has reference only to licenses 
to be granted in the future, and not to licenses granted and existing at the 
passage of the act.“ 

The meaning of the word hereafter” must be controlled by the apparent 
generalintent. Considering the length of time that the bill was on its passage 
and the changes that were made from time to time in this repealing clause 
before its passage, it is not strange that the phrase, as finn ly worded, 
should lack something of precision. But without recurring to the proceed- 
ings in the House and Senate, or the debates therein, which are often unsafe 
guides to interpretation, we think it perfectly plain that the mere choice of 
this word and its collocation can not be given the effect contended for. 

The repealing clause is one complete sentence. and the words quoted above 
are followed by these: * or to pay any bounty for the ee ot sugar of 
soy kind under the said act.“ it had been contemplated that tho rignts of 
holders of licenses taken out before the repeal should be r eted and recog- 
nized as lawful, this intention would have been manifested also in an excep- 
tion to the sweeping prohibition of the payment of any further bounties 
after that date. 

It is an undoubted rule of construction that the special meaning or purpose 
that might, under some circumstances, be found to lurk in a single word or 
part of a sentence must yield to the plain intention disclosed by the whole. 

The contention that by the use of the word hereafter " the plain intent of 
the clause is to cut off the bounty only as to licenses thereafter issued seems 
farfetched and untenable. The clause making it unlawful to pay “any 
bounty" under the act then and there repealed could only have application 
to licenses taken out by parties under the old law while the passage of the 
new one was delayed. No new license could be issued, and consequently no 

yment of bounty could be made thereunder after the repeal of the old 
ia v; hence the express prohibition of payment could only apply to 
made under the licenses that had been previously issued. 

It is further contended that the relator, by reason of its compliance with 
the law then in force, is not a mere licensee, but must be considered as a y 
ton contract who acquired a vested right and property interest. Then, 
assuming this contractual relation and the existence of a vested right, it is 
claimed that it is expressly protected and ee toe from the operation of 
the repeal by the saving clause in paragraph 72 of the new law, as follows: 

Nep ide 72. Allactsand of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are mine EN ed; but the repeal of existing laws or modifications 
thereof embraced is act shall not affect any act done, or any right accruing 
or accrued, or any suit or p or commenced in any civil cause 
before the said repeal or modifications; but all rights and liabilities under 
said laws shall continue and may be enforced in the same manner as if said 
repeal or modifications had not been made.“ 

nis clause is substantially like the 3 clauses of former tariff or 
revenue acts, and was not intended to embrace or to refer to the provisions 
of the act relating to the bounty. These different parts of the act, in re- 

st to their operation, have no legal connection whatever with each other. 
They are entirely separable in their nature, and in law are wholly independ- 
ent of each other. e relates to the imposition of duties upon imported 
articles; the other to the 8 of money from the Treasury for 
bounties on articles produced in this country." (Field vs. Clark, 143 U. S., 


For the fo ing reason, it was proper, if not necessary, to enact se 
rate re ng clauses adapted to the nature of these two separate and 
tinct objects; besides, the revenue part of the law was not abrogated, but 


substituted merely by another for the same general bit soe 
In view of the special repealing clause relating to the bounty provisions of 


the act, graph 72 must be referred to the provisions of the tariff act 
alone. The saving of rights and liabilities thereunder was rendered pro; 
by the enormous volume of business done under the act and the 


and necessary 
difficulties and litigation attending upon its construction. An unconditional 
repeal of its provisions, thereby terminating rightsand destroying liabilities 
accrued thereunder, would have been attended with great con usion and 
probable loss of revenue to the Government, as well as injustice to individ- 


Conceding the constitutionality of the bounty law. for the sake of argu. 
ment, it is that the claim of petitioner, by virtue of its licenses, even if 
it might be considered operera tween third persons claiming the 3x 
ancy, constitutes but a step the process of securing a mere bounty or 
gratuity offered by one Congress w! 


another had the undoubted right to 
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The . this view is overwhelming, and it is too plain to 


mit of qun. (Salt Co. vs. East Saginaw, Wall., 873; Welch vs. Cook, 
Newton vs. Commissioners, 100 U. S., 548; United States vs. Teller. 
Ü hes aim Pennie vs. Reis, 132 U. S., 464; Crenshaw vs. United States, 13i 


The claim under such an act is but a mere inchoate interest or right. at 
the best. and no more a contractual or vested right than has uniformly been 


us. er, 13 How., 429; Dorsheimer us. United States, 7 Wall., 166.) 
Our conclusion, therefore, is that the repeal of the bounty provisions of 
the act of October 1, 1890, was immediate and complete, without excepting or 
rotecting any such right as relator claims thereunder. and consequently 
There remains no duty with respect thereto that the respondents might or 
conld lawfully perform. 

8. The constitutionality of the bounty law has been raised by the respond- 
While its decision might bo evaded under our con- 
of the law, we think the question one that 

should be met and determined. 


The situation is very different from that presented to the Supreme Court 
in Field vs. Clark. There the question was not distinctly involved in nor 
necessarily incidental to the matter in controversy. Con had enacted 
the law, the Executive had approved it, and the executive officers recognized 
its validity and were engaged in its execution. The t 8 inter- 
ests to be affected were not before the court and might have been injured 
without a hearing. Here the question is raised by the officers of the Govern- 
ment and its decision invited. The party at interest is the actor in the liti- 
gation, and began its suit with the knowledge thatif correct in its other 
contention, this question lay directly in the path of its prayer for relief. 

The power of Congress to pay bounties to manufacturers or producers in 
order to encourage the manufacture or production of any article has never 
been upon by the courts. By the very nature of Federal taxation 
and appropriations o Jobs money, questions respecting their validity are 
very difficult to be raised. The no simple mode of challenge, as is the 
case in the States, where the Beyer having a direct interest, can invoke 
relief through injunction, if need be. 

We have al x referred to the case of Field vs. Clark, and the manner 
in which the question there arose and tho reasons for which it was not de- 
cided. Calder vs. Henderson (2 U. S. App., 627) has been cited as upholding 
the power, but the question was not involved in the case. The question there 
was simply whether the inchoate right to the bounty of a licensee 5 

the law and the executive officers of the Government to his as- 

ee for the benefit of his creditors, and it was held that it did, As between 

the parties, it was held to be an expectancy which could be assigned as prop- 

erty under the authority of Williams vs. Heard (140 U. 8., 529), Comegys vs. 
Vasse (1 Pet., 193), and other cases. 

The principle, however, which underlies the question, and upon which its 

solution depends, has, in our opinion, been time and again asserted and ap- 
lied in the court of last resort in such cases, beginning with Calder vs. Bull 
3 DalL.386). In that case Mr. Justice Chase announced a sound doctrine as 
regards the construction of legislative powers in this country in vigorous 
language, from which we quote: 

*T can not subscribe to the omnipotence of a State legislature, or that it is 
absolute and without control, although its authority should not be expressly 
restrained by t^e constitution or fundamental law of the State, The people 
of the United States erected their constitutions or forms of government to 
establish justice, to promote the general welfare, to secure the blessings of 
liberty, and to protect their persons and pony from violence. 

pur, s for which men enter into society wil! determine the nature 
and terms of the social com ; and as they are the foundation of the legis- 
lative power, they will decide what are the proper objects of it. The nature 
and ends of legislative power will limit the exercise of it. „ * * There are 
acts which the Federal or State legislature can not do without exceeding au- 
thority. There are certain vital principles in our free republican govern- 
ments which will determine and overrule an apparent and tlagrant abuse of 
tive power, as to nuthorize manifest injustice by positive law, or to 
e away that security for personal liberty or private property for the pro- 
tection whereof the government was established. An act of the legislature 
(for I can not call it a law) contrary to the great first principles of the social 
compact can not be considered a rightful exercise of legislative authority. 
The obligation of a law in governments established on express compact and 
on republican principles must be determined by the nature of the power on 
which it is founded.“ 

The learned justice then proceeds to enumerate certain laws that might 
be enacted, and among them “a law that takes property from A and gives it 
to B." and says again: 

“The genius, the nature, and the spirit of our State governments amount 
to a prohibition of such acts of legislation. and the general principles of law 
and reason forbid them. +: To maintain that our Federal or State leg- 
islatures possess such powers, if they had not been express! 
would, in my opinion, be a political heresy altogether inad 

republican governments. ** 

The veto declaration of the limitations u 
nounced in 1798 has lost none of its force or vitality through lapse of time, 
but has been substantially affirmed and reaffirmed in cases before the same 
high tribunal and others. (Loan Association vs. Topeka, 20 Wall., 655.) The 

nt decided in that case was that an act of the legislature of Kansasauthor- 
Diog and empowering cities and towns to encourage the establishment of 
manufactories and such other enterprises as may tend to develop and im- 
proye such cities, either by direct 5 from the gaa fund or by 
; e * ne of bonds, was beyond the power of the legislature, and there- 
ore void. 

'The truly great opinion of Mr. Justice Miller therein affirms the doctrine 
of Justice Chase in Calder vs. Bull, and advances ít further in application to 
the tpoweroftaxation. Hesays: 

“It must be conceded that there are rights in otay free government be- 
yond the control of the State. A government which recognized no such 
rights, which held the lives, the liberty, and the property of its citizens sub- 
ject at all times to the absolute disposition and unlimited control of even the 
most democratic depositary of power, is afterall 3 of the many, 
of the majority, if you choose to call it so, but it is nevertheless a despotism. 
“The theory of our governments, State and national, is opposed to the de- 
tof unlimited poweranywhere. The executive, the F and the 
e branches of t 


restrained, 
ssible in our 


n legislative power pro- 


: hese governments are all of limited and defined powers. 
ere are limitations on such power which grow out of the essential nature 
of all free governments. Implied reservations of individual rights, without 
which the social compact could not exist, and which are respected by all 
governments entitled tothe name. * * + Tolay with one hand the power 
of the government on the oper of the citizen and with the other to be- 
stow it upon favored individuals to aid private enterprises and build up pri- 
vate fortunes is none the less a robbery because it is done under the forms of 
Jaw and is called taxation. This is not legislation; it is a decree under legis- 
lative forms. Norisittaxation. * * + 
We have established, we think, beyond cavil, that there can be no law- 
ful tax which is not laid for a public purpose, It may not be easy to draw 
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the line in all cases so as to decide what is a public purpose in this sense and 
what is not. * * * But in the case before us, in which the towns are 
authorized to contribute aid by way of taxation to any class of mannfactur- 
ers, there is no difiiculty in holding that this is not such a public purposeas we 
have been considering. If it be said that a benefit results to the local publio 
of a town by establ: manufactures, the same may be said of any other 
business or pursuit which employs capital or labor. e merchant, the me- 
chanic, the innkeeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner are 
equally promoters of the public good and equally deserving the aid of citizens 
by forced contributions. No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer 
which would not open the coffers of the public Treasury to the importunities 
of two-thirds of the business men of the city or town." 

The only dissent from e duo ent and the opinion in that case was by 
Mr. Justice Clifford, who maintained the absolute power of the legislature o: 
the State, save when restrained by the provisions of its own or of the Feder: 
Constitution. 'The doctrine of the case has been sustained and followed by a 
unanimous court in two later cases, Ne substantially the same issues. 
(Parkersburg vs. Brown, 106 U. S., 487; Cole vs. La Grange, 113 U. S., 1.) 

= the second of those cases Mr. Justice Gray, speaking for the whole court, 
said: . 

“The general grant of legislative power in the constitution of a State does 
not enable the legislature, in the exercise either of the right of eminent do- 
main or of the right of taxation, to take private property withont the own- 
er's consent for Le dhe a public object. Nor can the legislature authorize 
counties, cities, or towns to contract for private objects debts which must be 
paid by taxes. It can not, therefore, authorize them to issue 
merchants or manufacturers, whether natural persons or corporations, in 
their private business. These limits of the legislative power are now too 
EO CORR: by judicial decisions to require extended arguments upon 

e subject.” 

3 citing Loan Association vs. Topeka and Parkersburg vs. Brown, he 


Tho decisions in the courts of the States are to the same effect" (citing 
a number of them), and ** We have been referred to no op ing decision. ^ 

To the cases cited by Mr. Justice Gruy may be added the following, some 
of which were cited in Association vs. Topeka: Opinions of the Judges, 
58 Me., 590; Curtis vs. Whipple, 24 Wis., 350; People vs. Salem. 20 Mich., 452; 
Hanson vs. Vernon, 27 Iowa. 28; Matter of Niagara Falls and Whirlpool R. R. 
Co., 108 N. V., 375: Deal vs. Mississippi Co., 107 Mo., 464. The last case cited is 
directly in point bere, the court holding therein that an act of the legislature 
authorizing the payment of bounties for the planting of trees upon private 

ds was an unconstitutional exercise of legislative power. 

Lowell vs. Boston (111 Mass., 454), which was cited with express approval in 
both Loan As-ocintion vs. Topeka and Cole vs. La Grange, is one of the best- 
considered cases upon the question of the power of the legislature to impose 
taxes in aid of private enterprises for the promotion of the general welfare. 
The act under consideration was enacted by the legislature of Massachu- 
setts after the great Boston fire of 1872, and authorized the city to issue bonds 
to raise money to be lent to landowners for the purpose o? rebuilding in the 
burned district. In one sense in which this loan might be considered for the 
general welfare, and in the same sense in which the subsidy to sugar produ- 
cers is contended to be therefor, the pu of theloan act were for the 
good not only of the city of Boston, but of the State. and, in à measure, 
of all New England, of which Boston is the commercial metropolis. This 
ground of support for the act was presented in a masterly manner on the ar- 
gument by Mr. pneu R. Curtis, from whose brief we quote the following: 

“The primary object of the statute is not to benefit and nid private per- 
son. Its purpose and ends are strictly of a public nature—to restore and in- 
crease the taxable property and resources of the State; to prevent and guard. 
against the great evils and losses arising from so great and general a calam- 
ity, in embarrassing business, deranging finance, and seriously lessening the 
wealth and rity of a large and most important 1 — of the whole peo- 
ple. and interfering with their comfort, happiness, and progress.“ 

To this argument Mr. Justice Wells, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
made the conclusive reply: d 

Tue power to levy taxes is founded on the right, duty, and responsibili 
tomaintain and administer all the governmental functions of the State an 
to provide for the general welfare. To justify any exercise of the power re- 
quires that the expenditure which it is intended to meet shall b» for some 
public service or some object which concerns the public welfare. The pro- 
motion of the interests of individuals, either in respect of property or busi- 
ness, although it may result incidentally in the advancement of the public 
welfare, is, in its essential character, a private and not a p object. How- 
ever certain and great the resulting good to the general public, it does not, 
by reason of its comparative importance, cease to be incidental 

The incidental advantage to the publie ox to the State which resulte from 
the promotion of private interests and the prosperity of private enterprises 
or business does not gusty, their aid by the use of public money raised by 
taxation or for which taxation may become necessary. It is the cssential 
character of the direct object of the expenditure which must determine its 
validity as justifying a tax. and not the magnitude of the interests to be af- 
fected, nor the degree to which the general advantage of the community, and 
thus the pantie welfare, may be ultimately benefited 127 their promotion. 
The yrn ple of this dìstinction is fundamental. It underlies all government 
that is based upon reason rather than upon force.” 

In an analogons case Mr. Justice Brewer, speaking for the supreme court 
of Kansas, of which he was then a member, said: 

“Public aid to private purposes can not be secured by yoking them toa 
public p 1 And where the public and private pur are attempted 
to be aided by a single concession, the latter vitiate rather than the former 
uphold the grant." (Central Branch U. P. R. R. Co. vs. Smith, 23 Kans., 745, 755.) 

Nor was the decision of either of those cases made to turn upon a mere 
question of municipal authority.” but instead upon the br question of 
“legislative power." As said by Wells, justice: 

“The pome of difficulty is not as to the distribution of the burden by allow- 
ing it to be imposed upon a limited district within the State, but as to the 
right of the legislature to impose or authorize any tax for the object contem- 
plated by this statute." f 

The power here involved is one of taxation. The annual bounty for sugar 

roduction has necessarily come out of the revenues raised by general taxa- 

on for the support of the Government. The gross sum required each year 
had to be included in the estimates for annual expenses and considered in the 
imposition of taxes to raise the revenue to meet them. Call the subsid 
offered by the law to the producers of sugar a contract if you will; still it 
necessarily one where the right to contract must be limited by the ri ht to 
tax. and if in the given case no tax can lawfully be levied to pay the debt. the 
contract itself is void for want of authority to make it. * * * The validity 
of a contract which can only be fulfilled by a resort to taxation depends on 
the power to levy the tax for that purpose." (Miller, J., 20 Wall., 600.) 

In Field vs. Clark (143 U. S., 605) Mr. Justice Harlan, referring to the 
tion therein raised as to the validity of the sugar-bounty provisions of the 
act under consideration, said: 

“The question of constitutional power thus raised depends principally, if 
notaltogether, upon the scope and effect of that clause of the Constitution 
giving Congress the power 'to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 


bonds to assist 
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ay 


dec in the 
laration is rather only declared caution than from any necessity, as the 
limitations anes equally imperative whether thus declared or not." (Cooley 
on Taxation, 
The authorities from which we have = iis $ que refer Pour pre the 
the 


er to tax as exercised 
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Constitution ™ 
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be 
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words: 

“The United States being a a limited form of government, one of the restric- 
tions to which it is mde ei ate qoM Quee. M tolevy taxes. The States 
may levy them for a can not, be- 
— to o tho States ong all th 

hile the Constitution of the p 
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rpretation of the language contained in a. gga clause of section 8, 
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denounces the assumption that this clause “amounts to an unlimited com: 
mission to exercise every power which may be alleged to be necessary for 
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fact that this language is “a of Confederation.” 
It may be remarked here, Ferd Arsen 2 of the State constitutions contain 
proma declarations; notabl yis the case Massachusetts and 
Maine, in both of which it nbus eld, as we have seen, that bounties can 
not be given to duals in of the welfare. Let it be 
conceded, however, that the words “to Dy tg: debts and to provide for the 
common defense ani eral United States” are to be con- 
strued, e of J Story, as a qualification of 
the preceding tax clause and as limi: . — re eter tg Spin 


taxing 
common defense and general welfare" (1 Story Const... 911); 
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tices} who are seeking their own private advantage byt is — of the public 
urse is that the successful establishment of a manuf: 

ough the profits of it inure to private individuals, is indirectly a benefit to 
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invasion of the fundamental principle above stated." (Id 
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things affirmed: and it is so ordered, with costs to 
Morris, J- con Moria 
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constitutional question of the power of Congress to provide for the pay- 


t of ties in such case as that provided for by the late tariff act of 
I prefer to express no opinion upon that subject. 


II. 
OPINION OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY, 
September , 1895. 

The Auditor for the Treasury Department, having before him the claim of 

the Oxnard Beet Sugar Company, of Grand Island, Nebr., for $11,782.50, being 

the first claim allowed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under the 

appropriation in the sundry civil appropriation act of March 2, 1895, for the 

yment of angi Sin sugar, decided that said claim was one of the character 

rovided for by the appropriation of $238,289.08 contained in said act, and 

T d toallow the same and vail f the amount thereof for payment from 

Bail 1 In accordance with the provisions of section 8 of the act 

of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat., 208), he certified his decision to the Comptroller as 

an original construction of the statute making that appropriation. The ap- 
propt tion above referred to reads as follows: 

ere follows copy.1 

he Comptroller, on account of the decision of the court of appeals of the 

District of Columbia in the case of The United States ex rel The Miles Plant 

nd Manufacturip 3 us. John G. Carlisle and Longe oo) S. Miller (23 

Wash. Law. Rep., 33), hol of the tariff act of 


ET deem it necessary for any purpose of this case to discuss and decide 
e 


unconstitutio: of said eee 
jurisdiction of the Comptroller in the premises was seri- 
necessary to dispose of the jurisdic- 


* * * 
This brings up, therefore, for consideration the question whether the Comp- 
circumstances whatever to 
with all the legal 


only be deci 
it was the dut; 
vinced 


ty. 

By Article VI of the Constitution, the “Constitution, and the laws of the 
shal made in pursuance thereof, * * * shall be 
the supreme law of the land." Laws not made in pursuance of the Consti- 
7 are not, therefore, the law of the land. The Constitution is supreme. 
ws made in pursuance thereof are as binding as is the Constitution itself, 
but when a law transcends the Constitution 1t is not binding. use in con- 
flict therewith, and the Constitution and not the act must preyail and be fol- 
iu by executive officers as well as by the courts, and in fact by all 
dividuals. This is well brought out by Mr. Justice Field in Huntington vs. 
Worthen (120 U. S., 101), wherein, after sho the unconstitutionality of 

the act then under eration by the court. he said: 


nkments, tunnels, cuts, ties, trestles, and bridges should 
not be included in the estimate of the railroad track, 
tion, rather than the legislature. It ma 
subordinate executive or ministerial o 


ous 


may be added the followin 
that same able judge in Norton vs. Shi 
“An unconstitutional act is not a law; it confers no righ 


brief quotation from the opinion of 
County (118 U. S., 8 7 
; it imposes no 
duties; it affords no protection; it creates no office; it is, in legal contem- 
plation, as inoperative as s it had never been ; 
* And this from the opinion of Attorney-General] Speed (11 Opin. A. G., 214), 
where, referring to the case of Marbury vs. Madison (1 . wherein 
Chie! Justice Marshall had said, A law repugnant to the Constitution is void, 
po ees well as other departments, are bound by that instrument.’ 
e n 
“The Constitution is the supreme law—a law bore and paramount to 
every other. If any law be repugnant to the Constitution, it is void; in other 
words, it is no law. It is the peculiar vince and duty of the judicial de- 
partment to say what the law is in particular cases. But before such cases 
arise, and in the absence of authoritative exposition of the law by that de- 
re it is equally the duty of the officer holding the executive power of 
Government to determine, for e of his own conduct and action, 
as well the ope conflicting laws as_ the Nr - . of ME 
one." (Seealso opinion of 5 Bates, 10 Opin. A. G., IL. an 


State vs, Buchanan, 24 W. Va., 
To the same effect are n ily the decisions in all that well-established 
line of cases, holding that an executive officer can not ge himself for ie 
e upon him under 


doing of a wrongful act by relying upon the power con: 
an unconstitutional statute. (Poindexter vs. Greenhow, 114 U. S., 270; Sum- 
ner vs. Beeler, 50 Ind., 341; Fisher vs. McGirr et al., 1 Gray, 1-46; Woolsey vs. 
87140 6 McLean, 142-146; ea vs. Polk, 8 Lea (Tenn.), ; see also Board 
of uidation vs. McComb, 92 U. S., 531-541.) 
Much reliance was placed upon the following cases: People vs. Salomon, 
51 III., 40; Smyth vs. Ti b. 31 Me., 272; Sessums vs. Botts, 24 Tex., 335; State 
vs. Carroll, 38 Conn. liance 


E 4,449, and State vs. Moore, 40 Nebr., 854, particular re 
bein; es Spon toe case of People vs, Salomon. Of that case nothing more 
need said is contained in the following note by Judge Cooley in his 


work on Constitutional Limitations, page 188: 

In People vs. Salomon 96 — IL, 46), a ministerial officer was severely cen- 
sured for qe to disregard a law as unconstitutional. The court 
found it to be valid, brg: if they had held the capio Db o officer certainly 
would not 


hie have been punished for anticipating th: r decision in his own 
on. 


The case of State vs. Carroll was vi: 55 u the Supreme 
Court in Norton vs. Shelby County ( T 8., 445), where that case is fully 
explained in the opinion of the court. case of State vs. Moore, so far 


from being an authority in favor of the contention that an executive officer 
od obey an un tutio: statute, is rather one to the contrary, d 
while constitu- 


the act then under consideration was held by the court to be 
tional, the auditor was commended for seeking the 


court upon that question in a case in which he was justified in having serious 
doubts. The court said: 


The Auditor isan able and conscientious officer and deserving of the high- 
est commendation for the jealous care with which he rds the public Treas- 
ury, and he acts wisely in shielding himself from liability by the decisions of 
the courts in cases where he is in doubt; but in the case at he may not 
ony legally draw the warrant demanded by the relator, but it is his duty to 

0 80.“ 


And therefore a mandamus was issued to compel him to net. The other 
two cases relied on, viz, Smythe vs. Titcomb and Sessums vs. Botts, are con- 
trary to the doctrine established by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the cases above cited and to the weight of State authority. 

From all these cases the conclusion is i tible that it is the duty of 
the executive officer to obey the law; that the Constitution is the supreme 
law, and so are statutes passed in pursuance thereof; that statutes which 
do not conform to the Constitution are not law, and therefore when astatute 
is in apparent conflict with the Constitution it becomes the duty of the ex- 
ecutive officer to determine for himself as between the statute and the Con- 
stitution whether the statute is the law. It is true that the statute is to be 
conside: facie constitutional and should be followed unless it is 
clearly unconstitutional. It is also true that the officer acts nt his peril if he 
does not execnte a constitutional statute, but it is none the less true that he 
acts at his peril if he executes an unconstitutional statute. 

'The fact that in the one case the Sar ga’ vakara of a mistaken judgment may 
be ater than in the other does not affect the question, for the penalties 
which may attach to the failure toexecute what is finally determined to be a 
constitutional statute can not change the officer's duty, although they ma 
greatly increase his msibilities. While in theory every executive offi- 
cer, however subordinate, is obliged to obey the law, whether the Constitu- 
tion or the statute, yet practically a mere subordinnte officer who acts under 
the orders of a superior who is bound to determine what the law is, may be 
justified in following the directions of his superior. In deciding questions 
upon the settlement of publíc accounts, the Comptroller is not subject to the 
direction of any superior upon whom he can throw the responsibility of de- 
termining what the law is. That question was finally settled by the act of 
March 30, 1868 (15 Stat., 54), incorporated in section 191 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which, m to meet the changes in the accounting system made in 
the Dockery Act, still remains the Iaw. 

As the Comptroller does not act under the directions of the Secretary of 
the Treasury or the President, his decisions within the sphere of his jurisdic- 
tion being final and conclusive upon the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, it followed that the power to resist the execution of an un tutional 
statute was to any executive officer whatever. Some of the counsel 
at the hearing went to the 6 limit that under no circumstances what- 
ever could even the President refuse to obey an act of Congress until the 
same had been declared unconstitutional zt the Supreme Court of the United 
States; that the decision of no inferior tribunal would justify him in refus- 
ing obedience to the statute. If the Comptroller was compelled to obey an 
unconstitutional act, the logie of this tion was irre: le. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, if that contention be right, necessarily is that the legislative 
pope rr of the Government is supreme, as the executive can not resist 

e $ 

lt was furthermore claimed that no executive officer had the rigħt to raise 
the point of the unconstitutionality of a statute, even in a case in court, in 
order to finally determine its validity by the only branch of the Government 
conceded to have the power to settle such question. This contention can not 
be sound, as shown the quotations from the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and those of the State courts above cited. Ap- 
pe to the question of the payment of money from the Treasury of the 

nited States by an officer sworn to support the Constitution, the argument 
amounts to this, that while any individual whose rights are invaded even in 
the slightest degree by an unconstitutional act of Congress may seek his 
oM inthe pont pas it a trustee would be required to do so in order to 

rotect his trust, as did the trust companies in the recent income-tax cases, 

e officer of the executive department of the Government, bound to protect 
the Treasury of the United States Mun the payment of unlawful claims, 
and to that extent being in the on of a trustee for the B a io rona be 
without power to protect th against such unlawful c. for the 

position can not possibly be tenable. 


e 
ble amount. That 

he s aate when acting within his Ira ion, must determine 
whether ms made nst the United States are proper charges against 
the Tr: A claim founded upon a statute passed under an erroneous 
construction of the Constitution, although having apparently greater sanc- 
tion. has no more real validity than a claim founded u an erroneous con- 
struction of a concededly constitutional act. The one should not be paid an 
more than the other, itis clearly the duty of the Comptroller when called 
upon to OAM gnamant on such claims to prevent e perme of both. 

The Sgt r has never claimed to be invested with any judicial power 
by virtue of which he is authorized to and treat an act as unconstitu- 
tional otherwise than is any superior executive officer charged with the re. 

n of ascertaining what thelaw is in order to guide his actions. 

e Comp er is an executive officer whose duties require the exercise of 
judicial functions in the highest degree. This, however, does not in any way 
change his character from an executive toa judicialofficer. 'The exercise 
of the power by the Comptroller to treat an act as unconstitutional is no 
new thing. It has been acted on u at least two different oc ns—first, 
when the income tax levied upon the salaries of the Federal judges was re- 
turned, under the opinion of Attorney-General Hoar that such taxes could 
not be constitutionally collected (13 . A. G., 161); second, when pay- 
ments were made to persons who had promoted, —— or su ed 
the rebellion, on claims which occurred prior to the 13th day of April, 1861, 
in violation of the provisions of the joint resolution of March 2, (section 
€ Stat.), under the opinion of Secretary Delano that the provisions 
2 t joint Lese A Vi unconstitutional. (Copp's Public Land Laws, 

ume pase E 

As neither the opinion of Attorney-General Hoar nor that of Secretary 
Delano was binding upon the Comptroller, his action in allowing the pay- 
ments, notwithstanding the statutes, was taken upon his own responsibility 
that these opinions were correct ade tice of the law. The Comptroller 
would 5 as much justified in following the opinion of the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia, if that opinion convinced his mind, as he 
was in following the opinion of an Attorney-General or that of a Secretary 
of the Interior. It is interesting to note that in the first case the opinion of 
the Attorney-General was — 5 Re by the Court of Claims in the case of 
Wayne vs. United States (26 C. Cls. R.. 274), while the opinion of Secretary 
Delano, although not directly drawn in question, was in fact disapproved by 
the determination of the Supreme Court in Hart vs. United States (Us U. S. 


=). Therefore in the one case the Comptroller was right, while in the other 

e a 

Itis true that the present Comptroller did pass without question claims 
for large amounts under the bounty provisions of the Mc ey Act. AI- 
though having orong: personal views upon the constitutionality of that 
boun: 8 © felt bound to obey the statute on the und of its 

i prima f: validity. Since the app: tion in the M ct was 
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repealed, the court of appeals of the District of Columbia, in the case above re- 
ferred to, has held the bounty provision of the McKinley Act unconstitutional. 
This decision of the court seemed to require a full examination of the ques- 
tion; hence the present nm 

2. That decision (United States ex rel. The Miles, etc., Company cs. Carlisle 
and Miller, 23 Wash. Law Rep., 33) was upon a petition for a writ of mandamus 
to compel the Secre of the Treasury and the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to carry out the rules and regulations made for the execution of 
the sugar-bounty provisions of the McKinley Act. 

It was held, first, that the bounty clause of the McKinley Act had been re- 
pealed by the act of August 23, 1894, known as the Wilson Act, and, second, 
that the sugar-bounty clause was unconstitutional. This latter point was 

rincipally founded upon the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
Bates in Loan Association vs. Topeka (20 Wall., 655), Parkersburg vs. Brown 
(106 U. S., 487), Cole vs. La Grange (113 U. S., 1), and numerous opinions of 
various State courts upon questions analogous to those decided in the three 
cases above cited, many of which had been approved by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the opinions rendered in those cases. 

'The principle decided in all these cases is, succinctly stated, that taxation 
must be for a public purpose; that an attempt totake money from the people 
by the forms of taxation for a purpose other than a publie one is not an ex 
ercise of legislative power, and therefore that an attempt to do so is à mere 
auum e: an effort by the legislature to exercise power not granted by the 

onstitution. 

While this principle was not controverted by the counsel of the sugar 
claimants, it was contended that this bounty could be sustained under para- 
graph 1, section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, which is as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, apona; 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense n- 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States.“ 

The extent of this clause was the subject of considerable discussion for the 
first few decades under the Constitution, and its scope does not ever seem to 
have been determined by the Supreme Court, for no case has been found 
upon which an act has been sustained exclusively under that clause. 

While it is generally conceded that the words “to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general welfare of the United States" do 
not constitute an independent, su tive grant of power, but are simply 
qualitications upon the previous grant “to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 

ts, and excises," yet it has been claimed, on the one hand, that the power 
to tax for the purposes thus specified is limited to raising the means to carry 
out the other powers subsequently enumerated, and does not authorize the 
levying of taxes for any other spore on the other hand, itis claimed that 
the power to tax is not so limited, t extends to any purposes which are for 
the general welfare. 

The words “common defense" and general welfare" are not found in 
any other clause of the Constitution, but are contained in the preamble as 
some of the objects to accomplish which the Constitution was established. 
As the objects to be accomplished by the Constitution can only becarried out 
by the exercise of the powers the gran a like construction would re- 
quire these wo; as used in the clause to lay and collect taxes," to be con- 
sidered as referring to the powers subsequently enumerated and to be limited 
to the carrying out of these powers by means ot taxation. Such undoubtedly 
was the view once generally held. It is claimed, however, that it became sub- 
sequently modified, reliance being placed upon certain acts of Co: 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Story (Const., section 9J1), President 
veto of the Maysville road bill (4 Elliott's Debates, 2d ed., Wash., 1854, pages 
525, 526), where he reviews this question quite fully, and other public docu- 
ments. : 

But whatever may be the correct view of this clause, it can not confer a 
broader power upon Congress than a similar clause would confer upon a State 
legislature, nor greater power than that which a State le ture would have 
under a constitution containing no prohibition upon the legislative power. 
The constitutions of Maine an achusetts both contain clauses similar 
to this clause of the Federal Constitution, and in cases decided by the courts 
of those States, as well as States having general legislative power, it has 
been held, as will be shown hereafter, that bounties similar to the sugar 
bounties can not be sustained as a proper exercise of the taxing power fora 
public purpose. To show that taxation must be exclusively for public pur- 
poses, a few quotations from decided cases may not be inappropriate. 

Mr. Justice Miller, in Loan Association vs. Topeka (20 Wall., 055), said (on 


pages 664, 655): 
To lay with one hand the power of government on the Property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid 
private enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less a robbery 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not 
legislation; it is adecree under legislative forms. Nor is it taxation. * * * 
e have established, we think, beyond cavil that there can be no lawful tax 
which is not laid for a pubiic purpose. It may not be easy to draw the line 
in all cases soas to decide what is a public pu in this sense and what is 
not. * * Butinthecase before us, in which the towns are authorized to 


contribute aid broa of taxation to any class of manufacturers, there is no 
anoue in holding that this is not such a public purpose as we have been 
considering. 


g. 

II it is said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by estab- 
lishing manufactu: the same may be said of any other business or pursuit 
which employs capital or labor. The merchant, the mechanic, the innkeeper, 
the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner are equally promoters of the 

ublic good and equally deserving the aid of citizens by forced contributions. 
No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which would not open the 
cotfers of the public Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds of the busi- 
ness men of the city or town.“ 

In Cole vs. La Grange (113 U. S., 1) Mr. Justice Gray said (on 6): 

The general pe 0f legislntive power in the constitution of a State does 
not enable the legislature, in the exercise either of the right of eminent 
domain or of the right of taxation, to take ree E the 
owner's consent, for any but a publie object. Nor can the legislature author- 
ize cornea cities, or towns to contract, for private objects, debts which 
must be paid by taxes. It can not, therefore, authorize them to issae bonds 
to assist merchants or manufacturers, whether natural persons or corpora- 
tions, in their private business. These limits of the legislative power are now 
too ay bl rena eta by judicial decisions to require extended argument 
upon the subject. 

Numerous other quotations might be made, but they are unnecessary, for, 
as stated by Mr. Justice Gray in Cole vs. La Grange Capra), “We have been 
referred to no opposing d on," and it is believ t no such decision 
can be furnished. 

From these cases, and others referred to by Judge AA in the opinion 
in the Miles case, the court reached the following conclusion: 

* We think the authorities cited above establish s Apos question that the 
power of taxation, in all free governments like ours, is limited to public ob- 
jects and purposes governmental in their nature. No amount of incidental 
public good or benefit will render valid taxation, or the appropriation of rev- 
enues to be derived therefrom, for a private purpose." 

The last sentence of this quotation was severely criticised by the counsel of 


the sugar-bounty claimants, and was put in contrast with the language of 


Judge Black in Sharpless vs. Mayor, etc. (21 Pa. St., 147), that — 
“The tax laid must be held valid unless it be for a purpose in which the 
poss taxed have palpably no interest; where it is clearly apparent that the 
arden imposed i: for the benefit of others, and where it would be so pro- 
nounced at first blush.” 
And the language of Judge Dixon in the case of Brodhead vs. Milwaukee 
(19 Wis., 624-652), that— 


“ The object for which money is raised by taxation must be public and such 
as subserves the common interest and well-being of the community peque 
to contribute. To justify the court in arresting the proceedings and declar- 
ing the tax void the absence of all possible public interest in the purposes for 
which the fundsare raised must be clear and palpable—so clear and palpable 
as to be poros tible to every mind at the first blush." 

Rightly understood, Judge ceps a language does not conflict with that 
above quoted from the opinions of Judge Black and Judge Dixon. 

The distinction between a public interest or benefit and a public purpose, 
and between a private interest or benefit and a private purpose, must be 
kept in mind. o degree of public interest or benefit, no matter how large, 
will justify a tax for a private purpose, while the highest ed of rre 
interest or benefit will not defeat a tax for a public purpose. This distinction 
is clearly drawn out in numerous cases, 

In Lowell vs. City of Boston (111 Mass., 454) it is said (on page 461): 

“The promotion of the interests of individuals, either in respect of property 
or business, eg oy it may result incidentally in the advancement of the 
quM welfare, is, in its essential character, a private and not a public object. 

owever certain and great the resulting good to the general public, it does 
not, by reason of its comparative importance, cease to be incidental. The 
incidental advantage to the public or to the State which results from the 
peonon of private interests, and the prosperity of private enterprises or 

usiness, docs not 8 their aid by the use of public money raised py 
taxation, or for which taxes may become necessary. It is the essenti: 
character of the direct object of the expenditure which must determine its 
validity, as justifying a tax, and not the magnitude of the interest to be ef- 
fected, nor ths degree to which the general advantage of the community. and 
thus the public welfare, may be ultimately benetited by their promotion. 
The principle of this distinction is fundamental. It underlies all government 
that is based upon reason rather than upon force.” 

1n Curtis's Administrators vs. dp e (24 Wis., 350) it was said by Judge 
rae the ame Jaago who delivered the opinion in Brodhead vs. waukeo 

supra, page : 

“Any direct public benefit or interest of this nature, no matter how slight, 
as distinguished from those public benefits or interests incidentally arising 
from the employment or business of private individuals or corporations, 
will undoubtedly sustain a tax.” 

In Niagara Falls and Whirlpool Railroad Company (108 N. Y., 375) it was 
said (on paze 385): 

* What isa public use is incapable of exact definition. The expressions 
public interest and public use'arenotsynonymous. Theestablishment of 
furnaces, and manufactures, the building of churches aud hotels, and 
other similar enterprises, are more or less matters of public concern, and pro- 
mote, in a general sense, the public welfare. But they lie without the do- 
€ of public uses for which private ownership may be displaced by com- 
pulsory p: u 3 

The case was one where the exercise of the right of eminent domain was 
sought to be enforced. 

The whole matter is admirably summed up by Judge Coo ey in the The 
People vs. Salem (20 Mich., 452, on pase 485): 

e perceive, therefore, that the term arable purpose.” as employed to 
denote the objects for which taxes may be levi has no relation to the 
urgency of the public need or to the extent of the pubiic benefit which is to 
folow. Itis,onthe other hand, merely a term of classification, to distinguish 
the objects for which, 5 settled uige the Government is to pro- 
vide, from those which, by the like usage, are left to private inclination, in- 
terest, or liberty.” * * + 

What is a public purpose is not always easy of ascertainment, the line be- 
tween a public and a private purpose not always being clear. Attempts to 
aid. by gifts of the public funds, enterprises of varions kinds have been de- 
feated by the courts in cases holding such gifts not to be fora public but fora 
private purposs. Manufacturingestablishments have been uniformly treated 
as private rather than public enterprises. Manufactories generally were 
so treated in Opinions of the Judges (58 Maine, 5); a saw and box fac- 
tory in Allen vs. Inhabitants of Jay (60 Maine, ve 

In Loan Association vs, Topeka (20 Wall., 655) aid was attempted to be given 
by the city of Topska to an iron bridge and iron works company: a foundry 
and machine works and marine railway was attempted to be aided by the 
city of Parkersburg in Parkersburg vs. Brown (106 U. S., 487); a rolling mill in 
Cole vs. La Grange (113 U. S., 1). and establishments of a similar nature in 
yarious State cases. The creation of a fund to loan to those whose buildings 
had been burned by a disastrous flre, destroying a large porum of a city. 
was held not to be LS vi purpose in Lowell vs. Boston (111 Mass., 454) an 
Fieldman & Co. vs. The City Council of Charleston (23 S. C., 57). 

Directly aiding culture by the issuing of township bonds for the relief 
of farmers within the township who had lost by failure of the crops the seed 
necessary to be planted for the next season was held to be a private and not 
a public purpose of the township in State vs. Osawkee Township (14 Kans., 418). 
An act authorizing a bounty for planting, protecting, and caltivating forest 
trees on pre lands was held not to be for a public purpose in Deal vs. Mis- 
sissippi County (107 Mo., 461). In Central Branch vs. Smith (23 Kans., 745) 
erecting and maintaining a and in a township was held to be a pri- 
vate and not a public Ero. 

Iu Burlington vs. sley (91 U. S., 810) and Blair vs. Cuming County a 
U. S., 353) gris:mills were held to be works of internal improvement, to aid 
in constructing which a town might issue bonds, only because the mills were 
declared by the statute to be public mills which were obiiged to grind for 
toll forall customers upon regulations prescribed by governmental authority, 
as explained by Mr. Justice Gray in Cole vs. La Grange (supra). It can not 
be claimed that any such authority has been exerted over the sugar plants to 
which the bounty has been given by Congress. The rules and regulations 
which the Commissioner of Internal Revenueand the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury were authorized to make are simply rales for the protection of the Treas- 
ury — order that it may be ascertained that the bounty has been in fact 


earned. 
` A fair test of tho question of public purpose might be the power to exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain. If a law had been passed conferring the 
right upon the Oxnard Beet Sugar Company to condemn lands for the erec- 
tion of its factory. could such an act have been sustained by the courts as a 
roper exercise of the right of eminent domain fora public purpose? In 
mreka Basin and Warehouse Manufacturing Company (*6 N. V., 42) such 
a right was denied in a case where a corporation was authorized to condemn 
property for the purpose of constructing and maintaning docks, basins, piers, 
wharves, and warehouses, on the ground that such an enterprise was a pri- 
vate one, and the pretense that it was for a public purpose was merely col- 
orable and illusory so long as the property and other structures were to 
remain under private ownership and control with no right to their use or 
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which the railroad could be put was to transpo) 


(Niagara Falls and Whirlpool Company, +, 910. ) 
ted as apparently jpstifying bounties of a character simi- 
i t le ex rel. Salt 


C 

(19 Mich., 259, s. c., 13 Wall., 373). In none of these cases was the constitu- 
tionality of the Michigan statutes drawn in question, and therefore no deci- 
sion was rendered by the supreme court of Michigan or the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon that question. The decisions in 19 Mich. and 13 
Wall. were not upon the bounty 8 of the Michigan act, but upon that 
part of it creating an exemption from taxation. The decisions amount sim- 
ply to this, that, conceding the constitutionality of the act providing for the 
salt bounty, the amounts earned thereunder before its repeal or modification 
were valid claims, which should be paid. 

The case of Calder vs. Henderson (54 Fed. Rep., 802) was also relied upon as 
holding the sugar bounties of the McKinley Act constitutional. The consti- 
tutional question, however, was not involved in that case, but simply whether 
the amount to be collected from the Government under the sugar-bounty pro- 
visions of the McKinley Act passed to an assignee in insolvency under the 
laws of Louisiana. It was held that the interest did so pass, and the state- 
ments made by the judges who delivered that opinion were to the same effect 
as the eret parte d ecision in 9 Mich.. that the bounty act created a contract 
tothe extent of the interest actually vested thereunder, provided the bounty 
act was constitutional, a question not discussed nor decided. 

is review of these cases seems clearly to sustain the conclusion reached 
in the Miles case, that the parent of these sugar bounties is not one fora 
public purpose of the Federal Government. For, as shown by Judge Shep- 
ard, the principle of these cases is as applicable to the State and Federal 
governments as it is to the towns, cities, townships, and other subordinate 
political divisions of the State. He said: 

" Nor was the decision of either of those cases made to turn upon a mere 
8 of municipal n but instead upon the broad question of 
"legislative power.’ As said by Wells, justice: * The point of difficulty is not 
as to the distribution of the burden by allowing it to be im: upon a lim- 
ited district within the State, but as to the right of the | ture to impose 
or authorize any tax for the object contemplated by this statute." '' 

If establishing manufacturing enterprises in a town or city or aiding the 
reerection of private business buildings destroyed bya disastrous conflagra- 
tion devastating acity are not public ec of such town or city, or aidin 
a large class of farmers of a township who have lost their seed by failure oi 
cropa to obtain a sufficient amount for the next season's planting is nota 
public purpose of the township, or giving a bounty to those ina prairie 
county who would plant trees on their own lands is not a public purpose of 
such county, how can the giving of a 1 for the production of sugar from 
cane. beets, or sorghum grown in the United States be a public purpose of 
the Federal Government? The difference seems to be one of degree and not 
one of kind. As wassaid in the opinion in the Miles case: 

“If it may be for ‘the general welfare of the United States’ to encourage 
the production of sugar by the grant of a bounty, it is hard to conceive why 
the producers of corn, wheat, cotton, wool, iron, silver ore, etc., might 
not paid a bounty also. 

“If Congress be conceded the power to grant subsidies from the public 
revenues to all objects it may deem to be for the general welfare, then it fol- 
lows that this discretion, like all admitted powers of taxation, is absolute. 
Such a doctrine would destroy the idea that this isa government of ' dele- 

ted, limited, and enumerated powa ` render superfluous all the special 

elegations of power contained in the Constitution, and open the way for a 
fi of tocialistic legislation, the specious plea for all of which has ever been 
the general welfare. It is a doctrine that we can not subscribe to.” 

In other words, a complete change from the self-dependence and local 
self-government in which it has been conceded lies the strength of our insti- 
tutions to a system of socialistic paternalism by the Federal Government 
might be brought about,and we might soon a point where, instead of 
the people supporting the Government, the Government would support the 

e, us suggested dent Cleveland's veto of the Texas bill 

State Papers of Grover Cleveland, Government 8 Office, 1859, page 

„wherein he disapproved of that bill upon the ground of its doubtful con- 
stitutionality. 

It is claimed, however. that a century's construction of the Constitution 
by Congress in practical legislation has sanctioned both direct and indirect 
bounties, and that such & practical construction is binding upon the courts 
ns determining that industrial bounties are for a publiepurpose. To sustain 
that proposition, in addition to certain acts of Congress, statements made in 
early tariff debates that bounties might be given in lieu of certain taxes as a 
means of aiding industries, and similar statements made in the reports of 
high executive officers, were cited, reliance being especially pla: upon 
tariff acts as ed not only for the raising of revenue, but for the protec- 
tion of industries, the claim being made that a direct bounty by way of sub- 
say from the Treasury is not different from an indirect benefit derived from 
a high customs duty. Particular reliance was also placed upon the acts pro- 
viding for what are generally known as the cod-fishery bounties. 

Expressions of the kind stated were undoubtedly made by prominent 
statesmen in the debate on the first tariff act, and by prominent executive 
officers in official reports. These expressions related rather to the question of 
pones than to the question of constitutionality, which does not seem to have 

n directly considered. It isa strange fact, however. that unless the so- 
called cod-fishery bounties ean be considered as bounties in fact, which is 
seriously doubted, no direct money-bounty act has ever been by n- 
gress until the sugar bounties of the McKinley Act. While economically the 
effect on industries may be the same, whether a high 1 duty is laid 
or a direct bounty given, it is not necessarily true t both methods may 
be legally sustainable. 

Levying & tax is the exercise of legislative power whatever may be the 
motive which actuatesitslevy. The motive can not be inquired into by the 
courts. (Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, 8 Wall,533.) Even if no revenue should be 
derived from the tax, the possibility tbat such revenue might be obtained is 
sufficient to sustain the legality of the statute. Thatad t bounty may 
not be sustained as constitutional although a tariff tax is valid seems to re- 
sult from the decision in Field vs. Clark (143 U. S., 649). 

In regard to the so-called cod-fishery bounty, an examination of the de- 
bates indicates clearly that it was originally passed as gran a drawback 
upon the duty on the salt used in curing the fish and not as a bounty to the 
fisheries. It was furthermore justified as an aid to the “fishing e us bo- 
ing a nursery for seamen and serving as a kind of naval militia for the United 
States,“ this latter being undoubtedly a governmental Tae ngs The whole 
question seems to have been tersel ed up b ator Chandler, of 

in the debate on the act of July 28, 1&6, when he said: 
„The Committee on Finance propose to give cod fishermen all they want— 
a remittal of the duty on fore salt. that ded retended they ever 
asked was a remittalof that duty." (Congressional abe, page 4070.) 


But if the same was considered by some as a bounty, it “ was strenuously 
on constitutional grounds,” as stated by Story. (Constitution, sec- 
tion 991.) In 1838 there was passed An act to LA erp the production and 
promote the cultivation of tropical plants in the Uni States“ (5 Stat., 302), 
which granted a township of land in southern Florida to Dr. Henry Perrine 
and his associates for the purpose stated in the caption of the act. This act, 
when before the House of Representatives, was also vigorously attacked on 
constitutional grounds as a mere bounty not within the power of Congress 
— pontra B3 answering this objection it was pointed out that the Constitu- 
on pro $ 

Congress shall have power to dispose of * * + the territory and other 
property of the United States.” (Paragraph 2, section 3, Article IV.) 

And therefore that they had by express erant absolute power over the 
public lands. view seems to be confirmed by Story (section 1327): 

The constitutional objection to the appropriation of the other revenues 
of theGovernmentto such objects (internal improvements, education, etc.) 
has not been su to apply to an appropriation of the proceeds of the 
public lands. e cessions of that territory were expressly made for the 
common benefit of the United States, and therefore constitute a fund which 
pin’ 5 devoted to any objects which are for the common benefit 
of the on. 

'Thesugar-bounty provision of the McKinley Act was also ä 
in Congress as unconstitutional and as an entirely new departure in Federal 
legislation. When it became a law,the whole act was attacked in the courts 
on the ground that the unconstitutionality of the bounty provision vitiated 
the entire act (Field vs. Clark, 143 U. S., 649), where, however, it was held that 
the bounty provision was separable from the tariff portion of the act, 
and the constitutionality of the e eee was not decided. en 
the first case tly m the bounty clause reached the courts, it 
was held to be unconstitutional. 

When it is seen that no act granting a bounty in aid of industries has ever 
been passed without being severely criticised by members of the legislative 
body as unconstitutional, and when the only act passed in early days which 
can by any Seti be claimed to be a money-bounty act wasonly justified 
by those who were then members of Con as a drawback and an encour- 
agement to the formation of a naval militia. it can not be said that such a 
practical legislative construction of the Constitution has been made as will 
require or justify the courts in holding bounties constitutional. On the 
contrary, the absence of all such legislation is, under the circumstances, 
rather a practical construction that bounties are unconstitutional. 

A practical construction of the Constitution by Congress has only been 
treated by the courts as making the true construction in cases where the 
proper construction was not clear and the construction by onere had 

en earl acopisd and roti A adhered to. (The Laura, 114 U. S., 411; 
Field vs, k, 143 U. S., 649-091; McPherson vs. Blacker, 146 U. S., 1.) In the 
recent income-tax cases counsel for the Government ssed upon the court 
without effect the legislative practice during and since the war. 

Nor can such a construction fairly be inferred from the other acts cited to 
sustain this proposition. Most of these acts may be classed under the general 
designation of "charities." Before 1863. or for three-quarters of a century 
after the formation of the Constitution, but three of such acts appropriating 
money have been found. They are the act of February 12, 1791, “for the re- 
lief of the inhalntants of San Domingo, re«ident within the United States, as 
may be found in want of Ls ceo ilf (6 Stat., 13); the act of May 8, 1812, “for 
the relief of the citizens of Venezuela“ (2 Stat., 730). and the act of Janu: 

24, 1827, „for the relief of indigent sufferers by the fire at Alexandria“ 
(6 Stat., 550). Of these acts it may be said that that for the relief of the Alex- 
andria fire sufferers was one while Alexandria was a t of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and therefore dau d within the jurisdiction of Congress, 
while the other two acts seem to have had some direct connection with our 
diplomatic relations, a subject solely cognizable by the Federal Government. 
n the act of 1794 for the relief of the San Domingo sufferers it was pro- 
vided that the amount of the relief should “be provisionally charged to the 
debit of the French Republic, subject to such future arrangements as shall 
be made thereon between the Government of the United States and the said 
Republic," with a further proviso that unless such arrangement were made 
within six months the relief should cease: while in the act of May 8, 1512, the 
relief was tendered in the name of the Government of the United States to 
that of Venezuela." But on the subject of these two acts, as weil as all the 
acts of charity passed since 1863, the remark made by Mr. Cambreleng, when 
the act for the relief of the Alexandria sufferers was being debated, may be 
uoted: This was not the time nor the occasion to fight the battles of the 
nstitntion. * * * God grant that it may never surrendered to an 
enemy more formidable and dangerous than c rg: 

Of these so-called bounty and c y acts Judge Shepard said: 

“All such acts, however worded or devised, have met with determined op- 
position and denial of power ut all times, and it can not be said that they have 
ever received general consent or acquiescence, The fact that moneys have 
often been paid ont under acts of doubtful or questionable validity can have 
no great ledi under a system where the question, by reason of difficul- 
ties before alluded to, is so hard to be raised in an effective manner. 

* But if there had been a practice by Congress uniform and generally ac- 
quiesced in, our opinion is so clearly against the validity of this act that we 
could not be controlled by it in the 8 of our duty. No time, no 
acquiescence, no estoppel runs against the people under the protection of our 

tten Constitution.“ 

In which conclusion the Comptroller concurs. 

It is furthermore suggested rather than urged that these bounties, being 
given to stimulate agriculture, whereby uction, and as a result com- 
merce, would be increased. might be sustained under the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States and with the 
Indian tribes." (Constitution, paragraph 3, section 8, Article I.) That con- 
tention seems to be conclusively settled by the opinions of the Supreme 
Court in Veazie vs. Moore (14 How., 568); Kidd vs. Pearson (123 U.S., 1), and 
United States vs. E. C. Knight Company (156 U. S., I), wherein it was dis- 
tinctly held that agriculture and manufacture were not commerce, and 
could not be regulated as an incident to the power to re; te commerce. 

These cases seem also hey wd of the suggestion that the DTE 
feature of the McKinley Act might sustain the bounties; besides, the tart: 
and reciprocity features of the McKinley Act are ot ea of the bounty 
provision. as cally held in Field vs. Clark (supra). 

It is contended, however, that the power to appropriate is absolute in Con- 
gress, that it isa popes power not cognizable by the courts, and that the 
correction lies with the people at the polls if its use exceeds constitutional 
limits. No authorities are advanced to sustain this proposition. The power 
to appropriate is coextensive with the power to lay taxes. The appropria- 
tion is the means by which the purpose for which the tax is levied 1s carried 
out. Unless, therefore, there is the power to tax, there can not be the power 
to appro riate. Whether a tax is laid for a public purpose may be inc 
into by the courts. as shown by the cases arao cited. In Alen vs. The In- 
habitants of Jay (60 Me., 124) the question was elaborately discussed and the 
conclusiveness of the legislative decision denied. 

These various arguments were considered in the opinion of the court of 
appeals of the District of Columbia in the Miles Case as not justifying the 
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magne bonsty of the McKinley Act as a constitutional exercise of the taxing ted Safes fid h spoken of a State, is equall licable to the 

ne oe MN which transcends — transcends the power conferred 
the merits of a question actually before the court necessary the Constitution is not the act of the people by their ta 
for dete tion, and spiets — isa mere dictum; and also that that court be Da pirat Bare aem or their word and deed, but the wrong tof those 
is not a mination, and court of the United States, its on of no | in ividual persons who falsely speak an act in (thelr) name "— anactof " law- 

more force than that of any inferior State court or Territorial court of the 8 
United States. The constitutional MES IE . absolute involved, was in Therefore, if the M. bounty act was unconstitutional, the promise 
fact raised and discussed by counsel it could not be known that the to pa of their agents not m it "the United States, or even the 
court would decide the case on other points. Even if it be a dictum, it is en- promise their 


peo- 
the same after argument and due consideration. le are not E can &rise the wrongful assertion by their re 

dn to tne Character of tat conrk TE need only DO Suit that H iran a Fosentatives, whl acting be: a — — 
court created whose 2 poo are entitled to as ma weight as | of seos people because —.— their name. 


o 
is founded upon the application of cases decided by the Supreme | was not 8 pose, mo such bene t was received. In all the 
Court of the United States, and the of which is 80 W alen af his | above-ci mee were held to be unauthorized because for — 
in f. vate anit ge ses, that which was Ka? ees qn from the gift had been o 
Judge Shepard, concurred in by Ju Morris and not dissented trom n is and yet none of the cases was upheld on this ground. In Parke: Kiiman 
f Justice Alvey, the other judge who sat in the case Brown (Supra) Pinis suggestion was made without effect, It was said in 
But it is claimed that the case of Calder vs. Henderson (54 Fed. Rep., 802) * 

is a dictum contrary to that in the Miles case. The Oud case was one be- L4 vie is 83 ns the o prie tl that m M ori, 1 
tween private individuals, and the constitutionality of the bounty was not | vali of the bonds the to pa and 
drawn in question or argued and the does not even refer toit. Even | preju: their holders * revented them e pectin meg Hy tne security, 
if that opinion be a dictum, 2 the bounty constitutional, and be entitled ree because it received the value of the bonds in consideration of paying 


m." 
then be two the one offsetting the other, by courts of equal stand: 1 Justice Blatchford, who delivered the opinion of the court, 
Under such 8 priva! individual would unquestionably w. t answered 
for a final decision b y the court of last resort before irrevocably paying out “The only misleading or prejudice was that the holders of m» bonds, mis- 
his — eat It would seem that the Government, as the agent of the people mr. -— W, gested tha them to be valid obligations of the ci 

and the custodian of their f should do no less. Suspend Ns when — —— out ot the n of law and 


the case was the domain of law, but it can not 
given. & would not — necessary to say —— . — the subject; but | doso. The Mot EL me domain à * law S of the dom is the extent of the 1 
is founded u e the act of 2, 1885; and it | lative power conf in the Constitution, and its power to do eq ty 
is claimed even if th ris ure bounty provisions of the McKinley Act re i rri — by it eder — 
are Re denny ee N — * r ene — „ may be = the 8 yn declare Aer AN act of c. unisce 8 
sound pi have power to make appropri- | onthegroun contrary esof natural 
ations founi ona moral * and "- such considerations ee for | neither can the | re — ac tutional which otherwise a nt 


his work on 8 on id the numerous cases cited in the notes The bounty of 

and other DEUM rt, that rase n, may be levied to pay | an injury by failure to receive the bounty of p Ken Act, but is given 
„ It is not to bed. that Con, gren nan wer to make | to all whether they suffered loss or not. There is nothing which indi- 

many app tions based exclusively upon e rend tions and | cates that it was niteen to —.— compensation for such fajury, and that 

for many ADDO are not legal obligations of the Government, and much leg- | can not be implied. The edm ume now under consideration is simply the 
eon of that . . r has been continuation mi . of ie — aty — rovision of Font coment Act for the on 
An examination of all the authorities cited shows that the power has been | efit of those w t which the 27 — earned under 
sustained only in cases which were within the constitutional limits of the M RD A M E the date of i —.— . 
2 Karo E and erally to pay equitable claims which would have | tinuance of ir vision, and if the o 5 virg invalid, 

emands but for the failure to comply with some formality of law, | it 2 paces at the] pb acy ows provision can any more vail 


or — irre founded upon services voluntarily rendered or money voluntarily ving reached the conclusion that the presen ve unty don has 
in cases where the legislature might have originally provided for the | no ee constitutional validity than han the original McKinley bounty had, it fol- 
em) loy ment of the services or the borro of the money. lows that the same action should be taken under the p 2 aes d 
No an le case has been presented in which it was held, or even syen muggen C pro; priation were silla 
— ifa actor had en o gna — — wer of the legislative body and were held unconstitutional. ller should pass the 
because in violation of the Constituti ture by a subséquent act — Government would be mm Ee concluded qmi the aner bak of the le 
could have made it valid. ... yment of demands not by law, it 
The contention that a moral ob! tion e intet authorizing Congress to 2 tion is in fact 8 By a ee pere to pass 4 tie 
make the present bounty app 1. pon the all fact that by rights of the ts are in no way affected, for they have a 
the sudden repeal of the bounty provision on of McKinley Act an injury ect fm in court to test the validit: their claims and obtain y 
was done to the sugar cers, who believed they would receive the bene- | ment thereof after a final determination of the constitutionality of the 
fits of that bounty it if not for nthe full pe of time therein named, a ifit be held constitu 
‘or n earned under its * provisions riorto its repeal and for If the Comptroller had no other alternative than to pass or reject the claims 
the crop which, at the time of the repeal, w. iy gro but not yet | for the reasons above p e duty tothe aou paces: who can not bring 
manufactured. But it must not be 5 that if the M ley boun non ighta into court, mire him to rej them, leaving the claim- 
was unconstitutional a wrong was done to the people whose —.—2 was oer to the cor but Congress has provided another means 
out of the Treasury without their authority. y with the intention of Meer. d an officer who finds him- 
The theory which rests at the basis of this moral obligation is the repeal gelt ob 0 cort ed with the legislative branch of e Government or violate 
of a constitutional act. If fhe original act was null and void because uncon- | his m sonore’ the 5 
8 — A of pa gestation of pa 3 . 4 — son voted ns | * * * * 
no different from the cessa! because 3 The apers is the nines will therefone t be returned to the Auditor 
unconstitutional by the athe ea ons If 5 MA e rper have held the | for transmission by him, through the Secretary of the Treasury, to the Court 
act unconstitutional upon the same day that it was prada ud Stoo | of Claims, under section 1063, for the rendition of a judgment, as required by 
ments could have been ginal act, can | the provisions of section 1064 of the Statutes, in order "that there ma 
not be contended that Congress could by another act continue the uncon- | be furnished "a precedent for the future action of (the) Executive Depart. 
. — people at their peril had relied upon the origi- | ment in the adjustment of (the) class of cases” involved in these sugar 
Such view would involve the result that a constitutional prohibition against | Pounties. R. B. BOWLER, Comptroller 
n given expenditure could always be evaded simply b passing two acts, the * 
8 unconstitu valid because pensate the dis- 
ntment oe from deter ty of 3 but both ac- 
on e same origi 0 ying ow people's money 
e A — a Lnd forbidden by the organic lav. eene d The Tariff. 
continue 
The justice and equit of the f the 1 PS pon the theory of re repeal le d Ps 
fe but of pow it the po e exists, the Ead dt its ion ie pot . 9 — 
` er, wer T 
pd ides determine, * no executive officer or court can question rre d 8 P E E OH 
clusions. But if the power does not exist, Mire d of — 1 justice and or 
eats = OP obligation can justify Congress in assuming it or make its 
on v 
Con is the agent and re — of the people when it acts within e 3 
M EPIIT: sims Sona as cue HON. IRVING P. WANGER, 
people, an: once ex: can not, own act, ra 
CE EER at dios Lo ESI * 
CC 8 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
This is well tT ibneteated by the forcible my; she wo of Mr. Justice Matthews 
in the opinion in Poindexter vs. Greenhow ( 210-290): Tuesday, March 30, 1897. 


“The Government is an agent, and within the sphere of the 3 per- 
fect representative, but outside of that it isa lawless usurpation The Honse being in Committee of rh on the state of the Union and 
stitution of the State is the limit of the authority of its 8 and both having under consideration —. bill noL R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
the ated ates a and State "e subject to the supremacy of the Constitution of | Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


it is tru Sr of a State, as was said in Langford vs. Mr. WANGER said: 
panes States de es (iol U. dir M: . — v — ee also tro in do no wrong |  Mr.CHAIRMAN: The causticand brilliant criticism by the prsieut 
the Stato elt that whatever ODE oy apeiro d bd a in eras eo — Speaker of this House delivered in the Fifty-thir 


ta govern vernment and not to the — Tor A for, as TU —— and Regis by | Congress, that the mighciest and most successful effort of 25 
iw, whatever it does say ae do must be eae That which, therefore, is | Democratic President and Congress at that time was in the direc- 
unlawful because made so by the supreme law, the Constitution of the United | tion of the cessation of effort, of labor, and of industry, was, in 


pass those individ — who talent falsely speak and act in its name.” my judgment, no less true and well founded than is the universal 
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hope of the toiling masses of this country, as well as of the people 

having capital for investment, that the excellent measure now 

under consideration, when perfected, will be a grand inspiration 

n effort, and will lead this country out of the slough of despond 
to the highlands of prosperity and contentment. 

And it is gratifying to us all that there is a substantial basis for 
the conviction that the four years' blight which has sent sorrow 
into so many homes and dissipated so many fortunes will so pass 
from our land and be succeeded by the brightness and joy coming 
from expanding, prosperous industries. 

Much as we may rejoice over this prospect of material improve- 
mentand proper we can,as patriots yearning for the most Be 
fect unity of ies devotion to our common country, find no less 
occasion for delight in the just expectations for equally significant 
and fruitful harvests in that phase of the problem; and if there is 
any more favorable sign of the entire wiping out of allsectional feel- 
ing among the people of our country than is to be found within the 

visions of this bill I fail to know where to look for it, because 

tis not sump the industries of one section of our country or one 

class of people, but of all sections and of all people that are to be 
subserved. 

The sugar plantations of the South and their pineapple orchards 
receive as favorable attention as do the grass fields and potato 
gardens of the North, while the lumber, lead, and coal interests 
are promoted with special view to the prosperity of the forester 
and miner. 

The gentleman from Georgia, my personal friend [Mr. BAnT- 
LETT], grew very eloquent and indignant yesterday afternoon, re- 

diating the idea that Georgia, or the South generally, or the 
8 were to be bought by a mess of pottage. 1 do not 
suppose that they are to be bought by anything, Mr. Chairman, 
but I observed in the early = of yesterday’s discussion that 
when a mess of bauxite was offered to them, they were very con- 
tent to accept that, and no division was called upon the question 
of raising the duties upon that product of the South. 

When they are so solicitous that the seats we occupy in the 
House may be conned by our political opponents in future Con- 

esses, I to call their attention to the propriety of looking to 

emselves and seeing whether their intelligent constituencies 
will not discriminate between their fiery philippics and denuncia- 
tions and that condition of prosperity always at hand under a 
Republican Administration as compared with the condition of 
want and — under a Democratic Administration. And when 
they realize mighty difference, there is probably far greater 
danger that many of the estimable gentlemen on this side of the 
Chamber (by which side, of course, I mean the Democratic side) 
will find successors in other s than there is of such a conse- 
quence prevailing upon the Republican side. 

Rhetoric, however lurid, will not be weighed as of equal advan- 
tage to legislative provisions which tend to a development of re- 
sources; and the industrial progran of Geo Louisiana, and 
the rest of the South, under the provisions of this measure after it 
becomes a law, wil menace the official tenure of our opponents 
far more than of ourselves. But be that as it may, we can justly 
content ourselves in serving our country according to the best 
lights of experience and highest impulse of patriots, and leave 
personal results to the future with confidence and content. 

While generally a poate this measure, I hope to see amend- 
ment in certain particulars, one of which is seed culture. It is 
the highest form of agriculture, and engages the most intelligent 
farmers, and conduces most to our independence. Think of de- 
pendence upon foreign countries for seeds! With farming un- 
profitable, the whole country languishes; with it prosperous, the 
nation is happy, and with a diversion of many producers of staples 
into pr of seeds much of overproduction of farm products 
may beavoided. Itrust that the rates of duty on in the 
bill as pending, although double what they have ever been before, 
will be still further advanced, and shall print in the RECORD an 
intelligent showing by a practical farmer and seed grower of the 
reasons and propriety for such increase. 

Another subject which I trust for amendment is in making du- 
tiable by name the articles known as catheters and bougies. The 
manufacture of these may seem trifling, but the reverse is reall 
the case, and I allude to them particularly because of the eee 
superiority of those made in this country, and shall print an 
article upon the subject by a distinguished surgeon. e policy 
of encouraging every display of skill and enterprise in the pro- 
duction of articles of utility, however trifling in size, will tend to 
promote the production of all similar articles and greatly diver- 
qms ume à special dation is th 

eature of the measure i ial commendation is the 
limitation upon the value of 9 purchased abroad which 
tourists may enter free when returning. It has been the cause of 
much just criticism that the American nding the summer 
abroad could bring his year’s supply of clothing and many other 
articles home untaxed, to the disadvantage of our artisans, man- 
, and general consumers, and every true American will 


rejoice that the curb is to be applied, and the only fair criticism 
will be whether it is as closely applied as should be. A great gain 
will be made, and if experience shows the margin to be great, 
the amount can be halved or quartered. 

Appreciating that the most effective service toward the 
of this measure, which the country is so earnestly demanding, is the 
avoidance of prolonged discussion, I shall conclude with gra 


acknowl ents for the opportunity to submit these few obser 
vations and for the kind attention of the House. 
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TARIFF CATECHISM; OR, QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS UPON THE TARIFF ON 
SEEDS. 


[By D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, seed farmers for one hundred and 
fourteen years. Established 1784.] 


estion 1. What have been the various tariff rates on garden seeds? 
nswer. Our knowledge of the seed business goes back to 1784, from which 
date tip to 1861 there was no duty upon garden seeds, all revenue bills classi- 
fying seeds on the free list. Subsequently, 20 per cent under the bill of 1861, 
#0 per cent under the bill of 1862, 20 per cent under the bill of 1874, 10 per cent 
under the bill of 1894, now in force. 

2. Q. How many arene are there under which tariff is collectible? 

A. ere are two ctsystemis: First, the ad valorem, which is at pres- 
ent in operation as applied to seeds, and under which system a fixed percent- 
age is assessed on the value of the me as shown on the invoice; for 
instance, if the invoice value of the goods is $1 per pound and the duty 25 per 
cent, the amount lectible is 25 cents. Second cific system, under 
which a fixed number of cents is laid upon a fixed quantity, as by the 1 
the bushel, or the yard; for instance, on pease, it might be, and should be, 
cents on each bushel, irrespective of the value of the bushel. 

8. Q. Why do 7 recommend flc duties instead of ad valorem? 

da: 'o preven 


partment at Washington is a reco seedsman 
who Pu ap DOS false invoices and e had to pay a penalty of 
about $5,000, estimated amount of deficien 

ers 


y uen thisfor American importers. 

4. Q. n there are some seeds on the free list of similar appearance to 
others on the dutiable list, are the dutiable varieties ever passed off as tho 
free-list varieties? 

A. Often; for example, for some years sugar-beet seed has had free entry, 
dutiable beet seeds have been entered free of duty as sugar 
beet. Ruta- seed is dutiable, but it has been entered free as rape seed. 

5. Q. Is it necessary that protection should be given to the America: 
grower of all garden seeds? 

A. Yes; at one time seed farmers and merchants thought to the contrary. 
They thought that in this country we , by reason of our soil and 
climate, à monopoly spon the growth of the of some M 

wn in 


consequent! 


uct of the Southern States are repeated in the growth o 
see tian onion seed is now sold in London at 6 cents per pound, the 
normal p: for past [irent being 40 to50 cents per pound. 'The competition 
then was bad enough 
cabin with an en floor, but competition now is from the “fellah” of 
Egypt, who goes barele; n y 

Q. What was the uence in which caused the reduction of the 
duty on seeds from 20 to 10 per cent ad valorem? 
t ae ee goon ne 5 veg md the 6 ject of the tariff 
ce s y engaged 6 impo: on of European 3 
Seed farmers had no influence whatever with the Congressional committee, 
their representatives being ignored in favor of these seed merchant import- 
ers, who pressed their claims to a successful issue. 
7. Q. Is not the 3,000 miles distance of foreign seedmen a serious barrier to 
the free importation of foreign seeds? 
No er whatever, the freight from London and Paris bein 
gomar sent per pound; less than freight from Philadelphia or New 
Jincinna 
8. & Do foreign seed establishments have agents in this 8 
A. Yes; a dozen seed firms have resident agents, and, in addition, they 
send over every year commercial travelers who scour the whole country, 
and, at the pl ar only of railway fares and hotel bills, come into intense 
5 th American taxpayers, who certainly have claims to protec- 


on. 

9. Q. If cheap foreign seeds are allowed to continue in competition with 
American what will be the result upon American uctions? 

A. Ultimately a final stoppage of the growth of American seeds, preceded 
by a lowering of quality American seeds, the natural result of an effort 
their cost. Under exceedingly low prices the grower is not war- 


onl 
ork a 


tocheapen 

ranted in expending cash for the necessary labor in taking mixtures out of 

€ crop, which removal of individual plants reduces the quantity of the crop 
arves 


10. Q. What is the view among Europeans as to the value of the United 
Stators as a seed market? 
A. They look upon this coun 
them such 


mine, no other country in the 
world offe: 


asa gold 
8 and good pero customers. At 
ion. 


rica. 
France, Germany, England, Holland. Italy, and Denmark. 
12. 9. Why are 8 seeds cheaper American? 
; use of cheap 838 labor, farm labor on the continent ranging 
or fourteen hours. Still less on the north cos 


estion? 
; for, under the conditions in which hey exist, 
armer. 


r. e their labor is cheap and they are content 
e low: 


to just vegetate, own condition of continental farmers is so 
as to elicit the deep sympathy of every American, but that is no reason 
why should open their portsto p competition unless 
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they are satisfied that their sons shall in the next generation be brought 
down to the European conditions. 

if Q. Do many American merchants deal in foreign-grown vegetable 
seeds? 

A. Nearly all. They are obliged to: and the number is increasing every 

because they have to sell as cheaply one as another, or have their trade 
Toren from them by those merchants who do sell the low-priced foreign 
seeds. The commercial travelers of foreign establishments cover this coun- 
try every summer like partridges. No merchant is too small for them to 
visit and offer their temptingly low prices. The consequence isforeign seeds 
are fast supplanting the American. Low pricesinfluence the orders without 

to source of origin. 3 ‘ 

Q. Are the imported seeds which are sold to American gardeners passed 

off as of American vie pre < 

A. Nothing is said of their origin to me puce unless he insists upon an 
explanation, and then often he is deceived. 

6. Q. Are foreign seeds of uality? 

A. Often very excellent, but not better than American, Those which are 
best adapted to our climate and to our wants are grown from American stock 
seed developed here and sent abroad to be grown for a crop to be returned. 
Thus the crops which should cover tens of thousands of acres belonging to 
ourown people are cultivated by the foreigner, while our own people cry out 
for something to do besides growing corn, wheat, and potatoes, 

17. Q. From whom does the American seed merchant who desires to pur- 
chase foreign seed get his supplies? - 

A From some of the many well-known seed establishments in England or 
onthe Continent. Firms of the highest degree of tec telligence and 
of rare business DNO. Few of these establishments cultivate their own 
land toa broad extent, but contract for their supplies with small peasant 
farmers. It is these peasant farmers, with their simple wants, who com- 
pete with American seed farmers. 

18. Ns Are the transatlantic mails used by foreign seedsmen for the dis- 

tribution of their seeds free of United States duty? 
A. Yes; more and more everyday. Flower seeds, which under the D: 
law are on the free list. are largely sent from Europein that way to seed 
merchants in this country, 2 or 3 ounces or 4 or 5 ounces in each packet. By 
the ounce these s are often worth three or four dollars. sometimes twice 
that value. Some seeds are worth $60 an ounce. Retail packages are also 
sent direct to retail buyers, to whom the foreign establishments send their 
retail catalogue. Itis quite possible that in the future an immense business 
may be developed by the foreign establishments with consumers in this 
conntry, and the roducers of seeds in this country suffer to that extent. 

19. $ What is the annual value of garden seeds imported? 

A. About $2,000,000. 

20. 9 To what extent do American seed farmers want the duty raised? 

A. They want a duty on seeds which, placed on top of the cost of import- 

ing soed, will raise the total cost here to the normal cost of the same variety 

wn on American farms. Farmers do not ask prohibitive rates, but just 

air play and no favor on either side. Now the favor is all on the side of the 

foreigner, and that certainly is wrong. 

P 21. Q. To what extent must foreign seeds be taxed to help American seed 
armers* 

A. Five cents per pound on all low-priced seeds. 10 cents per pound on all 
intermediate-priced sorts, 20 cents per pound on ail high-priced sorts. 

22. Q. If the duty on seeds should be raised from the present rate of 10 per 
cent to an equivalent of 30 per cent, would not that be protection? 

A. No protection whatever. No tariff rate protects unless it raises the 
cost of the foreign article up to the cost of the American. Certainly, seeds 
are as worthy of protection as sugar, which has 40 per cent; rice, which has 
15 cents a bushel; potatoes, which have an equivalent of 40 per cent; apples, 
an equivalent of sd per cent. If the intention is to foster the most technical, 
the most intense branch of agriculture, then the American producer of seeds 
must be given an equal chance with the foreign competitor. 

i e Q. Estimated the cost of raising seeds, what proportion represents 
r? 


A. Fully 80 percent. Everything is labor except the natural growth conse- 
quent upon physical conditions of soil and climate. 

24. Q. Will not the market gardener have to pay more for his seed if 
tom seed is subject to duty? 

A. : a little; but only a few cents per acre, as, for example, with beet 
seed, sowing 8 pounds to the acre, under a duty of 5 cents per pound, the ex- 
tra cost would only be 40 cents per acre. th cabbage seed under a duty of 
20 cents per pound, one-fourth pound being sufficient for an acre. the increased 
cost to the market gardener would only be 5 cents per acre. Besides, nearly 
m market gardeners are seed growers, and would profit by the tariff protec- 

ion, 

. How are Karden seeds develo; to a high standard of quality, and 
ned at that standard? 


2. Q 
low are they reta 

A. By processes of selection extending over years, the removal, season 
after season, of all individual plants not up to the theoretical standard as re- 
spects shape, size, color, and period of maturity. All this costs money, and 
ean not be done except under prices that will pay the cost. 

26. $ Why was sugar beet put upon the free list? 

A. To lighten the costs of experiments in making beetsugar; but now, the 
zugar manufacturer being on a firm basis, should no longer need that bonus 
at the expense of the American seed grower. It is demonstrated that good 
sugar beet can be grown in this country, and the 780,000 pounds annually 
imported should be grown here and the farmer now encouraged to grow 
seed the same as the sugar manufacturer was encouraged to make sugar. 

27. Q. If good seeds can be raised in America, why do American seed mer- 
chants buy European seeds? 

A. Because of business necessities. Because some seed merchants are deal- 
ers alone in European seeds, which they get at a cheap rate, and other mer- 
chants. even while they may be American growers, are forced to import 
many of their supplies if they expect to compete with the importer. It isevi- 
dent that Y must obtain their supplies as cheap as the importer if they 
expect to hold their business. They must either become importers or shave 
down s peca peia the American grower. 

23. Q. How many seed farms are there in the United States? 

A. The agricultural census shows a record of 596 seed farms, of a total of 
170.000 acres. The number of farms reported certainly does not comprehend 
one-half of those existent. 

29. g What is the amount of investment in seed farming? 
u^ 5 to the last census $18,000,000 invested in farms, buildings, and 

ements. 

50. Q. What is the amount of investment in market-garden farms? 

A. According to the last census $70,000,000. 

E Q. What is the estimated value of the seed business of the United 
est 


A. About $15,000,000 as done by first hands, largely increased by jobbing the 
. Q. Do the facts prove that European seedsmen are organized to capture 
the American ikke for seeds? 
A. Yes; they will certainly capture the entire American seed trade, even if 


— have to reduce their present pM 40 per cent. Jr en reduce th 
an ut; he Ame 


will do so unless barred by a y so high as to give 
nue in business. 
tis the quantity of leading sorts of seeds imported free of duty 


rican 


farmers a chance to conti 
33. Q. Wha 


Rape seed 
Sugar-beet seed 
ORES 0500.0. 1 1223 ee 

34. 2 ow. many bushels of Canadian pease are annually imported? 

A. o hund: and eighty-fiva thousand six hundred any seventy-eight 
bushels, according to a special report obtained from the“ ry De rt- 
ment, every bushelof which could be grown in the State of New York, Michi- 
gan,or Wisconsin if the tariff rate was higher. A cessation of the American. 
orders to Canadian farmers would be a most serious loss to them, but self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. Something has got to be done to 
revive all our drooping agricultural interests and to diversify them. 

35. Q. What is the present duty on prase? 

A. Twenty cents a bushel. Itshould be 40 cents; this would put the Amer- 
ican pea Hove on a competitive base—not more. 


36. Q. What Y prne eal course in addition to a good stiff tariff can be 
d to re uropean seed establishments from absorbing the Amer- 
ican seed trade 


A. By uiring both foreign and American salesmen representing Euro- 
pean establishments to take out a five-hundred-dollar license to sell in every 
revenue district which they enter. American seed&smen, both seed growers 
and seed merchants, pay taxes; soshould foreign seed merchants who expect 
to do business in the United States. Under the international-commerce act 
it has been pronounced unconstitutional to require salesmen of American 
houses to take out selling licenses, as commerce between the States must be 
free; but this does not apply to salesmen of foreign establishments whose 
yp ee iy do not contribute to the support of this Government as does every 
American farmer. 

N. Q. Such a license law as this would entirely stop the coming to this 
country of the commercial travelers of foreign establishments. 

Exactly; that's just what the seed farmers desire. They want the sales- 
men of the foreign establishments to stay at home: Seed merchants here 
who want to purchase foreign seeds can get all Ah want by correspondence. 

33. Q. Who are the seed farmers of the United States? 

A. The very best class of farmers, men who want to diversify the opera- 
tions of agriculture, leading spirits in their respective communities. 

99. Q. In what respects do the American seed farmers differ from the 
3 growers of seed? 

A. Here the seed farmer lives in a house, he educates his children 
and dresses in good clothes. On the Continent the seed farmer lives ina 
cabin with a stone, if not earthen, floor. He wears wooden shoes. He has 
no aspirations above those which his grandfather had. It is this kind of a 
man who raises seed so cheaply that the American farmer has to surrender 
to him the growing of seeds, which work should be the most elevated work 
an American farmer could do. 

40. Q. If the tariff protection to garden-seed farmers should be made 
stronger, should not the same rule apply to all other farmers? 

A. Under the Wilson bill, grain farmers, while they do not have sufficient 
protection, are far better 8 than seed farmers. For example: 10 
per cent is the rate on garden seeds, but grain farmers are protected by 20 
per cent on corn, buckwheat, barley, wheat, oats, rye, beans, apples; 15 cents 
per bushel on potatoes, 75 cents per bushel on rice. hile these rates on the 
cereals are not high enough, is it not ridiculous that garden seeds should only 
have one-half the protection of a common crop like oats? Or compare the 
costs of a crop of commercial beans harvested in ninety days from planting, a 
crop which can be gown by any inexperienced farmer and under an ad valo- 
rem protection of 20 per cent, with a crop of cabbage which has only 10 
per cent protection—a crop taking fifteen months from planting to harvest, 
and only successtully grown on high priced land, because the crop requires 
the best soil, a eon requiring expensive and diligent culture, and subject to 
many reverses. It is a sad commentary upon the intelligence of our law- 


rs. 
41. Q. If the farmer is the most independent among men, why does he want 
an inc tariff? 

A. He is no longer the most independent, as everything he grows brings 
him far less than ever before. His products are the shuttlecocks of all other 
commercial interests. Every manufacturing interest is first looked after 
and well protected, while the farmers’ interests are knocked about from side 
to side. en of fixed salaries, in many instances the same now as twenty 
years ago, can with the same money buy nearly twice as much of everything 
as then; but the farmer's income is not fixed, but on the contrary has been 
steadily decreasing for twenty years, until now it is half of what it was then, 
while the salaries and incomes of men of other pu:suits are about the same, 
often higher. If the farmers were put into a position to buy freely, their ex- 

nditures would create a fabulous demand for every article of trade, but so 

ong as the farmer languishes, so will general business, as agriculture is the 
foundation of all LH rdc 

ba Q. RG part of the United States is interested in the protection of 
garden seeds 

A. All portions. Garden seeds are grown from Maine to Louisiana, from 
Jersey to California, Californiais now one of the leading States in this most 
important branch of culture. According to last census the seed farms 
were divided as follows: 

// AAA eek ˙¹·ü— SAFE PA UM de 

North Central division... 
South Atlantic division 
South Central division. 3 
MW ateirndieition — —— ions ss eoe eiinEe cords attendue T EET EIE C dais 


43. Qi Wist amount of garden seods does California and Oregon produce 
annually 

A. The product of 7,000 acres in seed crops, amounting to about 60 tons of 
seed of lettuce, 500 tons of seed of onion, 50 tons of seed of celery, 50 tons of 
seed of carrot, 200 tons of seed of other vegetables, 100 tons of seed of sweet 


peas. 

44. Q. Should not seed farming be protected and fostered equally with 
other interests? 

A. 1 for seed farmers widely scattered over the country do 
not belong to trade unionsor protective associations as do the manufacturers 
and their employees, consequently seed farmers have not been able to bring 
upon Congress, especially upon tariff committees, the required influence to 
gain their close attention, seed farming compared with many far more ex- 
tensive pursuits having been Mace esa Mat eater pas aside—by matters 
considered of far greater pi gemens e manufacturer, on the other hand, 
is always on deck to plead cause, and he gets attention, even if the prod- 
ucts of the farm go unpr 
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45. Q. How do the prices paid by gardeners for seeds in the United States 


compare with prices paid by gardeners in Euro; countries? 

A” Under low or practically no duties the 8 ener buys his 
seed at prices 50 per cent lower than the English, French, or German eners 
pay. This because the European merchants wholesale their seeds to 
American merchants at lower pce than they wholesale in their own coun- 
tries, America affording an outlet for surplus s speculative crops, and 
contract crops, which, under the circumstances, the foreign merchant is glad 
to sell or contract tosupply. All such sales or contracts he is glad to add to his 
normal business. is ussertion as to the difference in re prices paid b: 
Euro and American gardeners can be proven in a moment by a compari- 
son of American and European catalogues. 

46. Q. How does seed growing rank with general agriculture? r 

A. It is the most intense effort of agriculture, all success in the growing of 
crops depending upon the purity and merit of the seed stock. If kenean 
is the basis of our national prosperity, good seed certainly is the nning 
of all wealth. American seed farmers can not raise g seeds unless en- 
couraged todoso by protection inst the competition of seeds from abroad, 
wmon se landed here, duty and freight paid, 50 per cent below our cost of 
production. 


47. Q. Are there any kinds of garden vegetable seeds which can not be 
grown in the United States? 

A. None. At one time it was thought cauliflower seed could not be grown 
within our borders. but now California produces it in very large quantities 
und of excellent quality. 

48. Q. As all these arguments are in the interests of the American farmer, 
an inquiry is in order if there is any movement among importers to influence 
Congress in favor of keeping the tariff where it is? 

A. Yes; n very earnest effort, both pube and private. Foreign agents 
residentin New York and representing European nurserymen and seedsmen 
have had meetings this January to discuss the subject. Whatthey didisnot 
known, but they have had experience, while the American farmers, 
widely scattered, are without organization. In addition to the influence of 
the agents of foreign nursery and establishments, there is the far 
stronger influence of some American seed merchants, la: importers, who 
always have been prominent in opposing any tariff on 

19. Q. Should garden seeds be considered a crude or finished product? 

A. They are finished, because the work can be carried nofurther. They are 
develo from acrude product of nature—the vegetable—and only obtained 
after a season of culture, and_a process of selection extending beyond that 
given to vegetables cultivated by market gardeners. The risks of insect de- 
predations and climatic injuries are extended far beyond the risks of the 
vegetable grower. 

ov. 9. Wand is the difference, as understood at the present day, between 

en and field seeds? 

A. By the term “garden seeds" is understood seeds producing plants of 
edible tissue, either above or beny ground: esculent plants used without 
process of manufacture. Garden are not necessarily planted alone in 
gardens, for, under the present vast extent of market gardening in the States, 
garden seeds are planted on as broad fields as corn, wheat, or sof 
ornamental flowers are also garden seeds. By "field seeds“ are meant those 
of wheat, corn, sorghum, clover, and grass, all. excepting forage plants, re- 
quiring processes of manufacture to fit them for use. 

51. Q. Are American seeds of better vitality than foreign seeds? 

A. Most decidedly of better vitality, being ripened thoroughly under our 
hot sun, and during our dry summer. American seeds are more vital two 
years old than fo: seeds are one year old—a very important quality —and 
yet foreign seeds by their low prices supplant the better article. 

c Qi ive an example of the results of a 5cent specific duty per pound 
on turnip seed. 

A. Foreign turnip seed costs to — under the present duty 8 cents per 
pound. Now. ö cents per pound on this would make it cost 13 cents. e 
American farmer can not grow turnip seed to make any profit at less than 15 
cents; thus, 5 cents per nd will not even protect him. 

n Q. Give an example of the results of a duty of 2) cents per pound on 


A. Foreign cab seed is now landed under the present duty at from 18 
to ?5 cents per pound; 20 cents per pound duty on this would raise the cost to 
38 and 45 cents per pou erican farmers can not grow cabbage at 
my profit at less than 40cents pound. 

5 Q; What duty does the German nation levy upon seeds entering that 
empire 

. On wheat, 22 cents per bushel; on oats and buckwheat, 12 cents; on bar- 

ley. 13 cents per bushel; on Indian corn, 15 cents per bushel. 

55. Q. What duty does the French nation, for the purpose of stimulating 
agriculture, levy upon seeds entering France? 

A. On wheat. 25 cents per bushel. 3 

On , beans, Indian corn, barley, rye, rice, 15 cents per bushel. 

On buckwheat, 12 cents per bushel. 

On oats, 10 cents per bushel. 

On sugar-beet seed, 3 cents per pound. 

On clover, $1.50 per bushel. 

56. Q. How does the French tariff bear upon tobacco as an agricultural 
product, which the French pooni desire to protect? 

A. Under penalty. if sold in trade. The French law permits an individual 
to import for his personal use 22 pounds per annum of cigars or cigarettes 
-— a duty of k 50 per pound, or to import 22 pounds of snuff under a duty 
[o % per pound. 

There is existing in France a tobacco monopoly in which the Government 
isa partner, which monopoly is permitted toimport tobacco in all forms free 
of duty; but any and every other corporation, firm, or individual in France is 
absolutely prohibited from importing a single pound of leaves, stalk, juice, or 
tobacco in any form whatever. 

AA Pu À mes in foreign countries a disposition to remove or reduce their 
rates 

A. No disposition of the kind, but, to the contrary, a determined effort to 
increasethem. In the summer of 1896 an international convention was held in 
Budapest at which it was decided to advise the governments of central 
Europe to lay heavy duties upon every kind of seed and grain from America. 

55.Q. Why do the authors of this catechism so strongly advocate protec- 
tion — the free entry of foreign seeds? 

A. use they are practical seed growers on 1,800 acres which they hold 
in fee simple, and on which they have expended vast sums in buildings, 
machinery, and appliances, and because Hees Poms seeds grown on contract 
by American farmers on still larger areas. t they say in this catechism 
they say not for themselves. but for all American farmers. s 

OTE.—Since the above fifty eight questions and answers were printed the 
authors have been informed that the House Committee on Ways and Means 
has decided upon the cultural schedule as follows: 

Hay. $% per ton. This is designed to protect the farmers of the border 
States, where the normal value of hay is $6; consequently the duty on hay will 
he equivalent to 66 per cent. 

Hops, 15 cents per pound, equal to 100 per cent. 

Corn, oats, buck wheat, all at 15 cents per bushel, which is equal to 50 per 


cent. 
Wheat, 15 cents per bushel, which is equal to 33 per cent. 


ca 


Rice, 75 cents per bushel, which is equal to 50 per cent. 

Potatoes, 25 cents per bushel, which is equal to 70 per cent. 

Cabbage heads, 3 cents each, which is equal to 100 per cent. 

The members of the committee do not know that cabbage heads have first 
to be g n to perfection, and afterwards be stimulated by fertilize 
and subject to favorable or unfavorable climatic influences covering a secop 
season of eight months’ additional time, in order to produce seed. These gen- 
tlemen Es 100 per cent on the unfinished product, the cab head pro- 
duced the t season, and 20 per cent on the seed product obtained from it 
the succeeding summer. 

The committee propose 40 per cent on 5 but only 20 per cent on 
their subsequent product. is can easily be unders in the case of 
onions, where the pro duty is to be cents a bushel on an article seldom 
worth 49 cents, therefore 100 per cent, but the seed subsequently produced 
from the onion to have only 2J per cent protection. 

The authors of this catechism do not object to the increased duties on farm 
products. They highly approve of the changes; have advocated them ear- 
nestly as absolutely n or the protection of the agricultural interests 
of the nation; but they ask that the most advanced branch of agriculture be 
given protection equal to the lowest branches. What is required, indeed ab- 
solutely necessary, is indicated under paragraphs No. 20, 21, and 22. Any- 
thing less will not afford any relief. 
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[Reprinted from the New York Medical Journal for July 22, 1893.] 
NOTES ON AMERICAN CATHETERS AND BOUGIES. 
[By J. W. S. Gouley, M. D., Surgeon to Bellevue Hospital.] 


curved, 


manufactured by the jeweler Bernard, of Paris. in the year 1779. the sugpestion 

having Afterwards Thedn, 
of Berlin. carried out Hérissant'sidea of using india rubber dissolved in ether; 
but Bernard had already omitted the india rubber from the component parts 
ofhis varnish. In1785 Pickel. of Würzburg, published the formula for a new 
varnish, into whose composition no india rubber entered. and gave a detailed 
account of the manner of coating the instruments. Since then many im- 
provements in the details of manufacture have been made, and the so-called 
gum catheters have ually replaced metallie instruments in most cases 
us gren frequent catheterism. Bougies of the same materials were used 
and are still made to be used ins of the metallic, emplastic, and wax 


bougies. 

Until recently France, Germany, and England seem to have supplied the 
greater of the gum catheters and es used in different parts of the 
world. e first large manufactory of catheters in England was established 
many yes ago by a German, Mr. hmann, whos? successors are still en- 
gaged in theextensive manufacture of these instruments. About fifty years 
ago, says Mr. Stohlmann, soft catheters and bougies were manufactured in 
the United States by a Frenchmen, Mr. Petrie, who had established himself 
in Philadelphia, but soon gave up the business because the demand for his 
instruments was too limited, on account, perhaps, of their being inferior to 
those ey eg from France. 

From that time it does not appear that any attempt was made to manu- 
facture gum catheters in this coun until the year 1579, when Mr. Koy, son- 
in-law of Mr. Bénas, of Paris, established a catheter factory in one of the 
suburbs of New York, and continued to supply, toa limited extent. tha de- 
mand for gum catheters until 1590, when his establishment was closed. Thus 
far the home manufacture of these catheters had affected but little the im- 
portation of French, English, and German catheters. 

It has not been ble to obtain strictly accurate information relating to 
the importation, home manufacture. and consumption of soft catheters and 
bougies. but some of the merchantsand manufacturers assert that the annual 
sale is about 1,000,000 soft catheters, of which 200,000 are of india rubber and 
nao» bougies. In 1887 the importations of flexible web catheters were about 
as follows: 

From England, 550,000: from France, 150.000; from Germany, 50,009. Dur- 
ing the year 1887 the J. Ellwood Lee Company, of Conshohocken, Pa., began 
to manufacture web catheters on a small scale: but, having improved the 
necessary 1 soon obtained excellent results and so extended their 
establishment, which is perhaps the largest catheter factory known, as now 
to be able to manufacture 375,00) web catheters and 50,000 bougies annually. 

Until the end of 1575 nearly all the soft vul india-rubb:r catheters 
used in this country were imported. In 1876 the firm of George Tiemann & 
Co. of New York, began the manufacture o? india-rubber catheters with 
countersunk blun ed eyes, under the name of velvet-eyed cathoters, and 
sio oe ä of the same material with no lateral eye, but open at the 
vesical end. 

The following-named firms have since been engaged in the manufacture of 
soft-rubber catheters: The Davidson Rubber Company; Parker, Stearns & 
Sutton; the Akron Rubber Company; the Tyer Rubber Company, aud sey- 
eral other companies. At present, of the 200, india-rubber catheters sold 
annually in the United States, only 30.000 areimported. In 1891 the importa- 
tion and the home manufacture of soft catheters and bougies bore the fol- 
lowing proportions: 


Cheap commercial catheters, Engliss . 301 


8 


Better qualities of catheters, English ..... 40,0 0 
Better qualities of catheters, French . 35,000 
Better qualities of catheters, German 10,0 0 
Soft india-rubber catheters, English ...... - 80,00 
Chea» commercial bougies, English .........................- . 4500 
Better qualities of bougies—English, French, and German . 15,060 
Total imported 415,000 
pam. 

Cheap commercial catheters, American. 100,000 


Better qualities of catheters, American. 
Soft india-rubber catheters, American 
Cheap commercial bougies, American. 
Better qualities of bougies, American 


"Total home mannfactured ...........-.. 1... .. Le LLLA LLL Lll... 
Thus in the lapse of a few years this industry has been developed to a de- 


gree which has y permitted in a year the exportation of 100,000 web 
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catheters to land, Germany, South 
America, A and India. There is also a large export cade tn vather 
catheters. American cathe are fully equal to those 
manufactured in foreign coun and of them are even Fon 
notably commercial c 

ug a comparison of the tensile strength and of the quality of the varnish 

different instruments in use. 
The American 


A — 1 8) ) india- rubber ws. Me superior to to those of of 
(portation construction of high polish of 
Pic — and in the smoothness of their — day 


Tue su for the framework of American web catheters are 
and silk. labor of weaving the cylinders is near: 
the same in all qualities of web catheters, and the same varnishes 
for coating the erent es. cost of the raw materials and the labor 
in finishing make the difference in price of the several qualities. In the 
88 wer grades 
yi the past few months a new do established 


bo: 
that of the best i instruments 38 made in Paris. 

The properties of good web catheters may be stated as follows: 

1. They are thoroughly, but not too thickly, coated with varnish inside as 
ao as outside, an y 1 — The varnish is pliable, not apt to crack, 
the action of moist heat up to 212° F. 
centimeters (about 13 inches). 


3. In diameter y vary from 2 to 9 
4. The distal extremity of singie oval eye is 1 centimeter from the 
— nich ooth and rounded. This eye, in 8 ig e and 
ble-elbowed catheters, is gen: ; but in some of 
ener ber bgt hg is mitted, iig to the Rye nd in 
cases e o e T open 
addition to the eye, the vesical ond is open igen: de ao e n modd 
I Go web catheters are firm bus 


isha perrito te proximi 
toth distal end. A web catheter xtremity is a danger- 
| to ha CNl EnA. A NED ORATE TI a ETO e regions of the 


urethra. 
, un The form of the vesical is in accord with its intended uses. 
we used as 


3 e b catheters was 
ascertained by experiment to be as follows = 
ä an English 


physicum should select one which has not been too 
po of catheter is not. m p» ho best for for this 


twenty-four hours the urin the 
the silk webb’ 


interior of all web catheters were 


im rvious to moisture, there would be no irregular uplifting of the 
"The. tntbatére Tuve Pety na Sgn De ved in 
quaity, ena tey mat ba to found very useful in hospital as well as vate 
practice. little as compared to that of the higher 


"M therein 
advantageous to 


from active service to DEDE ERN. 
Another American silk 


the kind of care 


and outside, then they shoni ase 
ow walking sticks. 


a. Bolt rubber catheters should bo kopt at full resorted in ig 
should bos in moist an in — cork corked 
the air bes capable of containing t — — 
ee to rapid oxidation, which causes the — moe: to —— Bard 


CCC it should be di for a minute 
ba pent e but not longer, as car even in 
such a weak solution, acts inju y upon e TN HERD OUS Ut 


well as upon rubber 8 1 yp 
Before using a web catheter it sho! be sli be lightly warmed by friction in 
on in warm 1 per cent carbolic-acid 


5. 
e reple hae thi Maple m dy ie ~ d cold th 
ution reven got e cul y during on weather 
6. Web — rubber catheters are much injured kinds, by 
rin, saliva. and by vaseline, which, however 2 . to be the least 
urtful of „ erri epi it men be in 


tion of sep ig e nien MN OM None urea Co HE Teo 
its viscidity, would be likely to answer the p ei pe On consultation EA 
Dr. Charles chemist of the departmen 8 charities, the fol 


lowing formula fora saponic lubricant was agreed upon 
White castile 


ical ponte re our 2 fluid ounces of water into a tared capsule 
eat the water to and add the soap. Continue the heat and stir until 
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The Tariff—The Dingley Bill. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having — o consideration the bill a R. 879) to provide rev- 
„ . dustries of the United 


States, and the question — abe reper’ of the committee 
Mr. GROSVENOR said: 


of conference upon the 

Mr. Speaker: I shall not weary the House by a discussion of 
the details of this most im t measure, but will confine my- 
self to a general discussion of the necessity for this legislation and 
for the general features of the same. Itis an oft-told tale, but 
ean not be repeated too often, that the Democratic party came into 
power with a solvent Treasury anda satisfactory credit, um how, 
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in a very brief period, an enormous deficit made its appearance; 
two hundred ds sixty-odd million dollars were borrowed upon 
the bonds of the Government, largely to pay the running expenses 
of the same. 

In this connection, I want to turn aside and answer or explain 
a circumstance which occurred during the closing months of the 
Administration of President Harrison, which has been seized upon 
80 often and distorted in a manner well calculated to deceive the 
people of the country. The discovery has been made recently of 
a supposed long-lost brother in the form of an order given by Mr. 
Secretary Foster, of the Treasury Department, to the Bureau of 


Engraving and Printing, in the winter of 1893, directing that a 
te for printing of a 3 per cent bond should be prepared by 
t Bureau; and thereupon a shout has been sent up that they 


have proved that the Republican Treasury was bankrupt and had 
to borrow money to carry on the Government. 

The silliness of this whole business has been exploited and ex- 
ped so often that it is painful to have to return toit now. The 

acts are briefly these: 

Mr. Carlisle, then a @enator, but shortly to become the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, anxious for the solvency of the institution 
to which he was to be promoted, had a conversation with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, as that gentleman has more than once as- 
Murs and Secretary Carlisle either said to Senator Sherman, or 
Senator Sherman so understood him, that he would like to have a 

rovision by which he could borrow money or issue Treasury cer- 
ae therefor in case of the trouble which seemed to be close 
at hand. 

The Democratic party had won in the election; they had won 
upon a platform denouncing the McKinley law, asserting their 
intention to repeal it, and the common judgment of mankind was 
that the fact would be to at once destroy public confidence and 
practically bankrupt the Treasury, and so Senator Sherman placed 
the provision authorizing the issue of a 3 per cent bond upon an 
appropriation bill. Bear in mind now that this was not any bond 

t had already been authorized, and when you look into the 
recent discovery hereafter of the Secretary of the Treasury, you 
find to your astonishment, after what the Democrats have been 
saying, that it was an order to prepare a plate for a bond which 
at that time was not 8 by any act of Congress and could 
not be issued except by special legislation for that purpose. 

So we establish the fact that the order suggested and which was 
made by Mr. Secretary Foster was an order for a bond which was 
to be a different bond and to be hereafter authorized by law. It 
would seem that this was a statement so plain that everybod 
could understand it; but of course it will be disputed again an 
another discovery made some of these days. Mr. Carlisle changed 
his mind, unless Mr. Sherman misunderstood him in the begin- 
ning, and went to Mr. Sherman and advised him that he did not 
want that legislation, and inasmuch as he was to be the respon- 
sible head of the fiscal de ent of the Government, Mr. Sher- 
man at once withdrew the amendment, or the amendment was 
withdrawn, as the case may have been, and thereupon there was 
noplatemade. "There wasno necessity forit, because there was no 
law authorizing the issue of the icular bond that was described 
in the order of the Secretary. 1t was done, the whole proceeding 
had its inception and its execution, so far as the execution went, 
in the interest of aiding the incoming Secretary of the T 
to meet the deficit which Democratic success in the election hi 
absolutely assured. 

Now, t is the whole of this wonderful discovery. No man 
can make any more out of it. The coming of that deficit made 
its appearance very shortly following the election of Grover 
Cleveland. There never was a deficit under Harrison's Adminis- 
tration, and, more than that, he paid of the Government bonded 
debt two hundred and fifty-odd million dollars. That is a plain, 
unmistakable fact, and weighs more than all the nonsense of this 
modern discovery. 

'The simple difference between the two Administrations in this 
pi rds was that the Harrison Administration reduced the public 
debt two hundred and fifty-odd million dollars and the Cleveland 
Administration increased the public debt, including the outstand- 
ing bonded obligations of the Government, nearly $500,000,000. 
There was a difference in the financial performances of the two 
Administrations of about $750,000,000. That is all there is of it; 
thatis very Dem language, and phi d can understand it. 

Finding the iur se ig this condition, tariff legislation was 
imperative. The Republican party carried the country last year 
upon the pao of a protective tariff. Our Democratic friends 
who supported Bryan admit or claim that the country was not 
carried upon the protective-tariff issue. Then they admit that 
the free-silver dogma of Bryan and his leaders was repudiated by 
the people of the country. If, upon the other hand, they - 
nize that which I assume to be within the knowledge of all intel- 
ligent men, that the country was carried in part upon the 
issue of a protective-tariff system, then they t the duty of 
the hour to be the passage of a protective-tariff law. 

It is the duty of the Republican party to enact this legislation. 


| 


It is its duty because of the extreme necessity for the legislation, 
and it is its duty because it is a part of the platform of the party 
and was one of the pledges by which it gained power. It is the 
duty of the Republican party to enact tariff legislation because 
without it the industries of the country can not revive. 

We are told now by the Democratic press, admitting that there 
are signs of UR improvement, that that improvement has been 
made under the Wilson law. That is true, but it has been made 
at a time when the death of the Wilson law has been demanded 
by the people of the country and the demand of the people is being 
carried into execution by the political party in power. So tha 
from ev standpoint our duty is to obey the demands of the 
people and pass tariff legislation. And here, Mr. Speaker, is the 
embodiment; here isthe law. What isit? It does not pro 
radicalor unreasonable enactment. It proposes to proceed 
the line of Republican policy so often proclaimed and so uni- 
versally approved, to wit, by taxes upon import articles the like 
of which we produce in this country, to the end that we may have 
revenue and protection. It pro a duty on articles the like 
of which we do not produce in this country,and which are arti- 
cles of luxury, used largely and principally by the rich, for the 
purpose of revenue, and not for protection. It prope that 
articles of mere necessity used by the people of the country in 
ae ads and not produced in this country, shall be admitted free 

u 


ty. 

These are the leading general suggestionsof this law. It treats 
as coming within the scope of this great principle the products of 
this country of every description, whether they be such as have 
usually been denominated finished products or raw material. The 
Republican party knows no distinction between that article or 
commodity 3 by the labor of man or by the expenditure 
of his capital, which some call raw material, and that product of 
man which is a finished product. 

In other words, we e the ground that the product of the 
shepherd, the flock master, who produces the wool in a finished 
condition, has just the same rig t to be protected against the 
competition of the cheap labor of the wool producer of Australia 
as has the manufacturer of the finished product of the looms of 
our country to be protected against the competition of the Brad- 
ford and other Saarin looms. This is the doctrine of protection 
to raw material. It is an original doctrine with the Republican 
party. It has been a cardinal doctrine of the Democratic party 
that no tariff should be levied upon what they are pleased to term 
“raw material.” Hence the Democratic party is now and al- 
ways has been uncompromising in its hostility to a tariff upon 
wool, iron, coal, and other articles which enter into our manu- 
factures and which they call raw material. 

It is true that in the act of 1894, the lamented Wilson law, a 
low duty was forced upon the Wilson law in the Senate upon coal 
and iron, but the great agricultural industry of wool was left ab- 
solutely without protection. So it may be settled as a fact in the 

lities of the country that there is no one principle, no one 

ogma, no one suggestion, in regard to the tariff legislation of the 
country more unqualified than the position of the Democratic 
ty in favor of free raw material It was the battle cry of a 
esidential message; it was declared upon the stump and in the 
platform and principles of the throughout the country in 
thelast two Presidential campaigns. It has been just as much 
a part of the life of real Democracy in the United States to-day 
as 3 to Republicanism in any of its phases of develop - 
ment. 

This being the case, and we being so schooled and educated in 
that, the attitude of the Democratic party being so long estab- 
lished and oft repeated, it does sound strange to us to hear the 
clarion voice of one of the leaders of the Democracy on this floor 
advocating a duty on raw material. It does not sound like any 
of the utterances of our earlier and better days coming from the 
Democratic party, and those of us who have been fighting these 
battles for forty years, as I have, listen with intense wonder at 
the startling statements of the gentleman. Tax raw material, 
advocated by a Democrat, a duty on wool, iron, coal, cotton—is it 
possible? ye we had a ret Van Winkle sleep while a new de- 
pu has been inaugurated by the Democrats and a new plat- 

orm has been written? Can that be true? If so, who authorized 
the writing of a new departure? When and where was it that the 
lifelong declarations of the Democratic party were repudiated by 
8 authority and a new evangel sent for? 
ell, Mr. Speaker, the difference between a Democrat who 
favors a duty on free raw material by protection and a Repub- 
lican is just about the difference between tw um and twee- 
dledee—that is to say, so far as the tariff questionisconcerned. I 
admit he may be a Populist; he may favor the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver; he may favor the overthrow of the authority of 
the President to protect the property and lives of citizens; he may 
be all that and be a Populist, but how he can be a Democrat and 
undertake to rewrite the Democratic platform is something that 
I am going to leave to the Democratic party to settle, and I invoke 
patience and perseverance and calmness of mind and judicial 
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temper to the able gentleman from Tennessee while he searches 
to learn whether or not in some moment of his inadvertence some 
authority has surreptitiously assaulted the platform of his party. 

New platforms require new candidates, and inasmuch as Mr. 
Bryan is nothing upon this question unless he is in favor of free 
raw material, and having devoted almost a lifetime thus far to the 
propagation of the doctrine, it would seem to me that this new 
platform should have anew candidate. It would be unreasonable 
to Mr. Bryan to have to proclaim himself in favor of protection 
for free raw material from the rear end of a palace car and have 
the air around him filled with slips of paper containing his pow- 
erful appeals for free raw material and his denunciations of taxa- 
tion for revenue purposes, if not of the free raw material that en- 
ters into the manufacturing industries of our country. 

But. Mr. Speaker, there is a cheerful side to this question, and 
one which I contemplete with great joy. The falling of the scales 
from the eyes of the person who journeyed to Damascus was mi- 
raculous, for there was no outward, visible proof of the truth of 
the reiigion which he so hastily used; but the falling of the 
scales from the eyes of Democratic statesmen has nothing of 
the miraculous about it. It is easily accounted for and needs no 

lanation but to point to the condition of the country, and you 
will see that the election in the United States repudiated the doc- 
trine of free raw material. 

The coal miners of ten great States repudiated the doctrine. 
The workers in the shops and factories denounced the doctrine, 
and there are indications in the great State of Louisiana that even 
the devotion of the Pelicans to the doctrine of Democracy has been 
shaken, and from the Lone Star State there comes the sound of 
rushing and aes winds that the flock masters of that magnifi- 
cent State realize that there should be protection upon wool. The 
time is coming when it can contribute a product sufficient for the 
wants of the people of this country and export to foreign lands 
the output of their magnificent flocks, and so free raw material is 
& poor platform to build the future structure of political success 
upon even in the State of Texas. 

During the pendency of this bill in the Senate, Mr. Speaker, 
protective duties were voted for by Democratic Representatives 
from California, from Louisiana, from Georgia, from South Car- 
olina, and I may have omitted some of the States. So we find the 
citadel of Democracy, hitherto its strongest outpost, abandoned 
and blown up by its garrison. 

Mr. Speaker, we are entering upon a new era. Pass this bill, as 
we will, and there is no human power that will repeal it for four 
yearstocome, What joy to the miner, the farmer, the laborer, in 
all the lines of production, the husbandman, with his market hith- 
erto contracted by the stopping of the wheels of industry. What 
joy to the common masses of a great country is the fact that for 
four long years, no matter what may be the exigencies of politics, 
this tariff law can not be repealed or impaired. There ought to be 
a celebration of its birth in every industrial center of the United 
States. There ought to be a flag of liberty and freedom and inde- 
pendence hoisted upon every farm in the United States. 

You talk about protection to the farmer, and we hear the voice 
of mortified disaffection declaring to us that there is nothing in 
this bill that protects the farmer. a man forget in this 
country so quickly, because he has betrayed his party, the teach- 
ings of the past? Does he so quickly forget to realize that every 
farmer in this country is benefited beyond description by any 
legislation that benefits the mechanic, the laborer, the producer 
inthe shop, in the mine, and in the factory? Does he forget his 
old argument when he was in the line of truth and fairness? No 
protection to the farmer. No protection toanybody out of all the 
commodities which come into competition with the products of 
this contry auring the operation of the Wilson law. No protec- 
5 in the high rate of duty that excludes the wheat product of 

innipeg. 

No 8 that they must compete in our markets after hav- 
ing paid a great price for the privilege. No protection upon the 
fruits and vegetables of the farmer, and no protection that they 
have to pay 11 and 12 cents on wool to compete with that pro- 
duced by the farmer in this country. Oh, consistency! 

But Í was congratulating the country that this bill would 
stand; this law could not be repealed for four years. It will not 
have the brief existence of the McKinley law and be struck down. 
It can demonstrate tothe people of the country its value. What, 
then.is the duty and privilege of the American people? It is to 
adjust all our business to the present condition of the Dingley 
law, adjust our production and manufacture to existing condi- 
tions during its permanency, at least to the extent which I have 
said—four years. 

Four years of halcyon times; four years of prosperity; four 
years vien labor shall be rewarded; four years when industry 
and energy shall be recognized; four years during which our 
40,000,000 sheep may be duplicated to 80,000,000 sheep, and our 
wool product of 250,000,000 pounds reach 500,000,000 pounds, and 
the day in sight, four years from now, when every pound of wool 


which the American consumer desires will be produced in our own 
country, and the money that 1 ly goes abroad shall be paid out 
at home. Four years, in which time the greet sugar indust 
shall have supplied the American people with a product that will 
cause the expenditure of $125,000,000 at home, instead of sending 
it to the labor abroad; the occupation of vast tracts of land now 
occupied for cereals, to be used hereafter in part, and in large part, 
for sheep husbandry and sugar producing. Will the American 
people turn their backs upon this legislation now without a trial 
and burden our country again with tariff legislation? Will they? 
Will the farmer and manufacturer enter into the conspiracy now 
being contrived in Ohio, Iowa, Massachusetts, New York, Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky, with a view to again opon up the question of 
tariff legislation and the prostitution of the industries of the 
country? 

The question is one of mighty importance, and its settlement 
will be looked to with the test possible interest by the people 
of the whole country. If Ohio turns its back upon its record and 
drifts again into Bourbon Democracy, and makes it possible to 
elect a Democratic Senator, it would be one great step toward the 
reopening of tariff agitation and the unsettling of the business of 
the whole country. The same is true of Iowa, of Massachusetts, 
of New York, of Virginia, and of Kentucky, so that the people of 
this country have their votes in their own hands, and if they desire 
that agitation shall cease and business shall proceed along legiti- 
mate lines under existing legislation it will be necessary for them 
to see to it that the fall elections shall indicate, not reaction, but 
approval of the record the Republican party has made in this Con- 
gress. It oe ke that this act is not all that some of the business 
interests of the country demanded and e ted, but this act is 
vastly better than agitation. Permanence is more necessary than 
that every man’s opinion should be adjusted to his satisfaction. 

To ope the tariff question now would endanger the indus- 
tries of the country forever, and yet the result of every vote in 
every State will be seized upon, if unfriendly to the Republican 
party, by the friends of free trade as indicating another reaction, 
just as we had at the time of the McKinley law. 

So, my countrymen, we may congratulate the country upon the 
wonderful achievements of the Fifty-fifth Congress. Called 
together in extraordinary session, it has made a complete revision 
of the tariff in less time than the like was ever done by any Con- 

ss hitherto, and its support and passage in the Senate of the 
nited States has demonstrated the breaking up of party lines 
among our "re and the forced recognition of the benefits of 
protection. ell may we rejoice, well may we appeal to the peo- 
p these voting States to stand by the party that in Congress 
redeemed its greatest pledge by their votes in the elections, 
end not only not revoke what we have done, but give assurance 
to the pe p of the whole country that we are going forward 
upon a highway of prosperity to the achievements of commercial 
and financial and industrial results such as the country never ex- 
perienced before. 


The Dingley Bill. 


“Itis notina sprees government supported by monopolists and armies 
that they will find happiness or their liberties protected, but in a plain sys- 
tem, void of pomp, protecting all and granting favors to none, 8 
blessings like the dews of heaven unseen, unfelt. save in the freedom and 
beauty they contribute to produce. It is such a government that the genius 
of the people require; such a one only under which our States may re: 
for ages to come united, prosperous, and free." 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 29, 1897. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill 5 5 R. 379) to provide revenue for the 
Government and to encourage the industries of the United States— 


Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I regret exceedingly that when the general de- 
bate was in progress I was physically unable to discuss this bill. 
I can not undertake, of course, in the brief time allowed for debate 
upon this amendment to discuss this amendment as I should desire 
and intended to do; but, following the almost universal custom 
of this as well as former Houses, I shall not undertake to discuss 
this particular amendment, but some sections of the bill. 
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At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I desire to reply to a suggestion 


made by some of the members of the Ways and Means Committee 
in their remarks a few days ago, in which it was said that the 
agricultural interests of the South had not been as well provided 
for in this bill as those of other sections and would not be until 
the South had promised loyalty to the Republican doctrine of pro- 
tection. In other words, that in order to have protection by tariff 
legislation upon the products of the South the South should em- 
brace the Republican doctrine of protection. 

Speaking for one locality and one State of the South, I desire to 
say to those gentlemen and to the Republican party that we have 
notatany time in the past been ready, nor are we yet ready, to 
be purchased and lured away from the Democratic principles of 
our fathers by the offer of any such miserable mess of pottage. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] We have not arrived at that 
period in our history, and God forbid that we should ever arrive 
at that time, when we are ready to join the Republican party in 
its raid of robbery py taxation upon the balance of our country 
in order that we might perhaps get a small portion of the plunder. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the Democrats of the South have heard this Re- 

ublican voice before urging them to accept and pledge loyalty to 
Ihe Republican principles, We heard it during the years imme- 
diately succeeding the civil war, when we were invited to accept 
reconstruction, and were promised that if we did so we shonld 
have peace; but instead of peace we had a continuation of war— 
war revived after we thought the war had ended, The Repub- 
lican administration of the various States made a desert“ and 
waste of our country, and they called it ** peace." 

When we remember the promises made to us then and how they 
were fulfilled, when we remember that Republican administra- 
tion resulted in a contamination of our State 8 by 
carpet-baggers and scallawags, in the presence of bayonets at the 
polls, in the disfranchisement of our best citizens, and remember 
the long history of wrong and outrage perpetrated upon us, repre- 
senting in part the Democracy of the South, Isay to you gentlemen 
who have made such suggestions that the white people of the 
South are not to be purchased by any such offer to embrace the 
pernicious doctrine of Republicanism or Republican protection. 
{Applause on the Democratic side. | : 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am concerned, representing in part one 
of the great cotton-producing States of the South, a State that 

. produced last year one-seventh of the entire product of the United 
tates, I desire to say that the gonna of this great staple of 
the South do not desire or need any tariff protection from the 
Government to enable them to raise it and to compete success- 
fully with the world. The people I represent are opposed to tax- 
ation by tariff on any article of consumption by the American 
people except for the purpose of raising revenue for the Govern- 
ment, and that tariff shall bejustly and equallyimposed. Except 
for the purpose of revenue to meet the expenses of the Govern- 
ment "economically administered," a tax by tariff should not be 
imposed at all. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Any increase 
of taxation under this bill, when the Treasury has one hundred 
and thirty millions surplus, can not be for revenue, but solely for 
protection. 

When we examine this bill as it is sought to be passed, it will 
be found that its purpose is not to raise revenue so much as to 
provide protection for a few favored classes, and to enable them b 
means of such taxation to add to their already immense wealth 
by laying additional burdens upon the great masses of the Amer- 
ican people, the producers of the wealth; not to aid the laborers 
who produce the articles of consumption, but to aid the already 
nourished corporations and manufacturers of the North and the 
East. In fact, I find that this bill contains more tariff abomina- 
tions" than any bill that has ever been introduced or considered 
since the foundation of the Government. 

The Republican party, brought back into power by the election 
of November, 1896 (by this bill). ignoring all other interests ex- 
cept that of those who furnished the sinews of war in the last 
campaign, propose to restore prosperity to the country by *'fry- 
ing the fat" out of the masses of the people to restore to the man- 
ufacturers and trusts and corporations the fat“ they fried out 
of them" before the election. 

In December, 1896, on the eve of the Christmas holidays, when 
the gold reserve was daily being drained by a tax upon it from 
organized capital and the concerted money power in London and 
New York, the late President appealed to the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress, then containing 150 Republican majority in the House, to 
relieve the Treasury, not for the purpose of paying the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, but to provide a means of stopping 
the drain upon the gold reserve, and in that way to restore confi- 
dence to the country. The Republican majority of the Waysand 
Means Committee, composed of the same gentlemen who reported 
this bill, on December 26, 1895, reported a bill to temporarily in- 
crease the revenue and to meet the expenses of the Government 
and to provide against a deficiency; and they proposed to do this 


by increasing the tariff duties 15 per cent on allarticles except 
upon wool, woolen goods, and lumber. In the report submitted 
by the majority of the committee it is stated that they had not un- 
dertaken a general revision of the tariff on protection lines, be- 
cause they knew that **such tariff legislation would notstand any 
chance of becoming law, and also because a general tariff re- 
vision would require many months," and **the need is for more 
revenue at once." 

The other efort of the Fifty-fourth Congress to relieve the 
Treasury was to authorize the issnance of bonds, so that the Re- 
publican party in the Fifty-fourth Congress sought to bring relief 
to the people and the Treasury first by increasing the tax and 
next by issuing bonds in times of peace. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, occupying the same position in the present Con- 
gress. in a report upon a bill prohibiting the further issuance of 
United States interest-bearing bonds, stated that **the House had 
sent to the Senate a bill providing for sufficient additional revenue 
to prevent a deficiency." And he further says that instead of con- 
curring with the House in the passage of this bill, which would 
have effectually prevented any recurrence of the matters com- 
plained of, the Senate refused to do so. 

The campaign of 1896 was fought out between the Republicans 
and their opponents mainly upon the issue whether this country 
wonld remain upon the single standard or whether it would adopt 
the free coinage of silver at the present ratio without waiting for 
the concurrence of other nations. The tariff and all other ques- 
tions were sunk out of sight, apparently at least, by the Republic- 
ans, and the Fifty-fifth Congress assembles in special session at 
the instance of the President, and on the first day of its convening 
we are offered a bill which completely revises and increases the 
tariff duties. and which had never been submitted to a committee, 
except the Republican members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and this 1t is proposed to pass under whip and spur, at the 
dictation of the bosses of the House and of the Republican party. 

With the gold reserve down to less than 850,000. 000 in 1895 a 
general tariff revision could not be passed, because **it would re- 
quire many months," in the language of the distinguished chair- 
man, but with the gold reserve above $100,000,000 and nearly 
$134,000,000 additional in the Treasury it is demanded that we 
pass a general revision of the taritf, not in ‘many months," but 
in a few days. There is some consolation in the reflection that, 
however successfully the representatives of the people may be 
throttled by the despotic rule of the majority and its few ý 
that despotism will meet with rebuff in the Senate and that this 
bill will there have full investigation and careful consideration. 
It has been stated time and time again by gentlemen in this dis- 
cussion that the deficiencies in revenue and the distress of the 
country were due to the Wilson bill in its failure to yield sufficient 
revenue, 

The late Secretary of the Treasury in his report to the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-fonrth Congress stated the various amounts of 
revenue received since 1838 to and including June 30, 1895, and 
declared that there would be a surplus in the Treasury under the 
present law in 1898; and doubtless this would be so but for the 
profligate expenditures prov ded for by the Republican majority of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress. Both h» and the last President as- 
serted distinctly that none of the go'd reserve had been used for 
the purpose of paying the ordinary expenses of the Government. 

Ican not give my support to this bill, because I do not believe 
in the doctrine of protecting by the agency of the Government 
any business or any class by the imposition of tax that must be 
borne by the consumers of the country. Iam not opposed to the 
levying of tariff upon imports sufficient to raise the revenues of 
the Government to carry it on and to pay the expeuses when eco- 
nomically administered, but in imposing the duty it shou!d be 
fairly and justly imposed, and nof, as is contained in this bill, 
discriminating in favor of classes and sections. 

I have no desire to learn Say new lessons with reference to the 
Democratic doctrine on the subject of the tariff. Iam content to 
still follow the doctrine as laid down and upheld by the founders of 
the party, and by that great apostle of Democracy, Andrew Jack- 
son. In his first message to Congress he said: 


With regard to a proper selection of the subjects of impost with a view to 
revenue, it would seem to me that the spirit of equity, caution, and compro- 
mise in which the Constitution was formed requires that the great interests 
of agriculture. commerce, and manufactures should be equally favored, and 
that perhaps the only exception to this rule should consist in the peculiar en- 
couragement of any products of either of them that may be found essential 
to our national independence. 


I fully repudiate the doctrine of the Republican party that be- 
cause it sees fit in the interest of the sections of the country that 
supported it and its candidates they will lay tax upon the people, 
nor am | to be converted to this doctrine, nor acquiesce in it, in 
order that my section shall share in the robbery. But this bill 
goes beyond the demands even of the protected manufacturer. 

On January 27, 1897, in Philadelphia, ata meeting of the National 
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Association of Manufacturers, when it was known that the Re- 
ublican majority of the Ways and Means Committee were in 
Faily conclave preparing a tariff bill, a committee was appointed 


to draft resolutions an 
the subject: 

Resolved, That the tariff duties should be made as low as ble consist- 
ent with adequate protection for our agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries and the labor they employ. 


The president of that association, on February 1, in his annual 
report, declared that ‘‘these resolutions correctly voice the senti- 
ment of the association and of the country at large.” It isto pro- 
tect the farmer, who has always been the subject of the tender 
consideration of the Republican party, if we are to believe the 
oe of gentlemen who have spoken, that this bill was 

The four staple farm products produced by this country are 
cotton, wheat, corn, and oats. There is no effort to protect this 
great industry of the people in this bill by putting a tax upon the 
importation of foreign cotton. It is grown in a section of the 
country that does not commend itself by its vote as entitled to 
the protecting regis of the framers of this bill. Representing in 
part the section of the country that produces this great staple 
article, I desire to say that we do not wish that the Government 
shall pretend to protect us in this industry by a tax which would 
not increase the price, but would tend more to put us further into 
the power and hands of Eastern and foreign ulators. 

e are willing and anxious to compete with the world in its 
uction of this staple, and all we ask of the Government of the 
nited States is to return to the coinage of the money of the Con- 
stitution and enlarge the currency medium to our people and stop 
the falling pricesthat have been in progress for twenty-odd years. 
Give us an opportunity to pay off our debt by the sale of our prod- 
ucts in the open markets of world at reasonable prices, and we 
do not need 5 The pretext that the farmer of the 
West is protected by the import tax on wheat, corn, and oats 1s 
too thin to deceive the most credulous. The tariff, when levied 
on these articles for a year, will not exceed $240,000, while we 
have exported in the seven months ending January, 1897, $127,000,- 
000 worth of the same goods. For the twelve months ending 
January, 1897, the cotton imports were 55,000,000 pounds, while 
in vu, same time the exports amounted to nearly 8,000,000,000 
un 
Verne injustice of this tariff, so far as the interest of the farmer is 
concerned, is seen in the tax which it places on cotton ties which 
the farmers of the South use, while the binding twine of the West- 
ern farmer is to be admitted free. The Western farmer, for his 
support of the Republican „gets free binding twine, while 
hoop and band iron for baling cotton or any other commodity 
shall pay one-tenth cent per pound more duty than is imposed on 
the hoop or band iron or steel from which they are made. Such 
is the ry and practice of Republican protection, which robs 
one section in order to benefit another. 

The farmers of the South remember the enormous increase in 
the price of cotton ties last fall, which the **cotton-tie trust” forced. 
In order to escape the grasp and impositions of this monopoly, the 
farmers reso to the useof a wire forbaling cotton. Yet 
these generous nonpartisan gentlemen who framed this bill have 
taxed all wire or hoop iron made or used for the purpose of bali 
cotton. Not only that, but every pon of hoop iron or wire 
for baling cotton is taxed one-tenth of a cent a pound extra. Yet 
you tell us that if we will embrace your doctrines, you will take 
care of us. The voice may be the voice of Jacob, but it is still the 
Republican hand of Esau. 

he solicitude for the interest of the farmer is manifested in the 
high tax which will be levied upon ev ing he wears or uses in 
the cultivation of his products. Agricultural and farming imple- 
ments were admitted free of duty in the Wilson bill, and if we are 
to take the testimony of one of thelargest manufacturers of farm- 
ing implements in the State of Pennsylvania, they do not need 
protection. 
On page 2084 of the Tariff Hearings before the present Committee 
on Ways and Means, while they were considering this bill, I find 
the following: 


AGAINST A CHANGE—A. B. FARQUHAR, OF YORK, PA., WANTS THE COUNTRY 
LEFT IN ITS PRESENT CONDITION OF PROSPERITY. 


York, PA., January 1, 1897. 
Committee on Ways and Means: 

You have naturally, in your public hearings of testimony and recommenda- 
tions and pleas for amendments to the revenue laws, had more to do with 
those desirous of increased duties than with those in opposition. The inter- 
est of pee in quest of favors is always more intense, as well as more defi- 
nite, that of people who have T to protest st gran favors 
to others at their expense. Though the former may few and the latter 
20 epe ree your eres may easily hear much from the small number 
and n hing ‘om ie 

Easy as it is for all concerned only as individuals of the 70,000,000 to be silent, 
thinking that where no interest exists no peculiar exertion is called 
for, yet the easy course is sometimes the wrong course. Personally I have 
n bp gr oE Pour SO nti eB wet YON WIR CDI CEON UO 

business and from strengthening the arms tha! 


they presented the following report on 


in the way of my 


"best for me, and might be ask: 


are aiming a blow at my interests; otherwise my cause is merely identical 
with that of the great mass of your fellow-citizens. What is best for them is 
as well in their name as in my own. 

The great practical problem before us, as before all nations and peoples, is 
how to apply the force 6 at our command soas to derive from 
them the greatest net t in comforts and conveniences of life. That 
application of human labor, direct or indirect, which brings the largest total 
result in these comforts and conveniences is the one that best serves the 
st A wey and 8 raises to the highest point the demand for labor, 
and hence the reward of the laborer. Since the best paid labor is therefore 
the kind that produces most, it may send follow that such labor is of excep- 


States must ny be produced at a lower labor cost than that of Egypt 
or India, because it sella 
of transpqr 


— directed by antes machinery and better methods. A similar 
of facts exists in all 


the price of the product is low, and ch: 
La his dias p proving really cheaper be- 


power. 
Some years ago I visited a large agricultural-implement factory in En 
land, at the invitation of its owner, a member of Parliament, I found plow 
handles and beams produced in that factory at a labor cost of more than $1, 
while similar work cost us but 10 cents at our factory in York, owing to our 
superior machinery and methods; so that our cheaper labor (at considerably 
higher wages) fully made up for the disadvantage at which we were put by 
ter cost.of raw material I then and there told the proprietor that the 
e would all come to us unless he improved his methods—and, to mak 
Hep yo Fr EE Ra eee, Our ‘ks 
all of tha a of plow now sold—perhaps 20.000 a year. 
Now, see what must necessarily be true if our plows se! 
as 


cheaper labor, which is demonstrated by actual observation in m 
supported by similar observation in many other businesses enjoying like 
more e ast necessa- 


E t is ill com- 
very sagacious manufacturer 
gs him P eha fni low pa on rd 


ork on merchandise for export, as I bave already snid, is cipecially 
hly paid, the day, and 1t is exactly this h- d labor that is reall 
by tt : is called **pau — jade x 


nided 
bill, show what d d 
with raw material free; show, in that very many if not — the 2 
would have no use for protection if we could go to 


basis. 

Again and again [have declared, distinctly and publicly, that I desired no 
— ade duty on agricultural implements. e rues Va ic away inthe 
Wi Act with my cordial Serer: The harm that such duties do to pro- 
ducers who can export is tha’ N and encom: ‘retaliatory duties 
in the countries that buy of us. e only possible they could do is to 
enable manufacturers, by combination,to extort her prices from their 
fellow-countrymen than for = 

It is with just that motive that many a man asks Government assistance in 


charging more 
Tropics. 
— when you allow drawbacks of expor 

can put it, that foreign cus- 


as 
tomers are the ones you — Por favor, while home customers are entitled 
oniy to be feood en ERN Sodo I. But when T obser 
ou aid the American wor : o when Io 

as I do, that he never before received so a po: of patos 
legislation, and that all ible increase in exported manu- 
factures constitutes additional demand for his labor, I conclude that what he 
Poeta wh men pr tidem as There can not be an i 


inga 
is plain}: 

11 a d ute free 
could only be met 


been met in the If those workmen should be employed a little in 
making things tgo the consumer anda lit e more in making 
things that abroad to be ex for the things the consumer wants, 
his labor d be none the less demanded, while its application to something 
it can produce to better economical advantage would its being Letter 
rather than worse paid after business had adjusted itself to the new condi- 


tions. 
IfIdid not believe that I could on my manuf: for what the 


ye would pay freely, without Government interference force facti- 
ous profits, .... ͤ TTT Jam 
ready to say the 


cont: 
And then to think that this craven fear of forei 

ng dependence on the work of the lobby and on - 

eee epe 80 unnecessary! 

But for huge confidence game, for this blighting curse on our indus- 
independence, the country could step forward at once and become 


the 
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| em hace pene era eres pas a PB p redominance in the iron business, 

P Uy opprossiug — Ferien etorta to learg it in init | du 

our expo: e, a come to us. e es OF 

vu — l repay working, while ours are inexhaustible. 

The chief object I have in addressing F Rus 

sible protest against the calling of an extra session in the spring. I hear that 

proposed extra session for the n of p our revenue laws to 
pieces is usually advocated as 


——— 2 favorites of mia ti 


more revenue. 

country would not need more revenue if it would judiciously spend 
what it has. its lawgiversand law administrators w: cutdown the list 
of pensioners to those who have an honest claim, and thereby- —— that list 
a true roll of honor, if they would frown on public building and river and 
harbor demands, if they would abstain from waste of public money in useless 
military defenses and naval armaments, the revenue now provided would 
more than suffice them, 

But, entirely apart from these considerations, the association of increased 
revenues with such an overbauling of the tariff as you are asked to make 
and are supposed to contemplate is a sham and a 5 and you know it. 
You have no certainty—in fact, no good reason —for believing thatan increase 
of protective duties will * revenue. The country's income dimin- 
ished greatly under the McKinley Act, and was actually considerably less 
during Sea - year that act was in operation thanit has been since duties 


were 

You are 3 certain, on the other hand, that revenues youa be con- 
siderably perfect by a slightly er internal x on beer and tobacco, 
with moderate duties on tea and con ee, In deed x rad — pee rate on beer alone, 
one of which the consumer would be d quite counterbalance 
the deficitinthe Treasury. Ifyou 3 — — more revenue, you would 
recommend such a measure as this at once, and your recommendation could 
be made into law m a week. 

This extra — is Vitres Sng desired for a very different purpose than to 
increase the public revenues. desired because those whoare moving for 
it would rather increase the cost of the workingman’s clothing than that of 
his beer. It is desired because they would rather tax the lumber that goes 
to a ee his house than the luxuries he would be better off without. 

It is nous to be nna you that the talk of an 
tung lesione da loc ital 
enterprise if assured of t. ey con 


extra is unset- 
that en go at once into productive 
ance of 8 3 is depriving 
labor of employment by rep: ente ae welcome to those who 
in one way or another 
see it. You know it by your reason; toii see it gems yon k which re 
business, after the forward start pe ena 
eres. Lf Leave the — 
ured of some degree of permanence; give 
of a of a legisiative earthquake, n 36 ou will be rised to "e Y po Bonen 
follow your patriotic abstinence. 
a 


President of the A. y ME QU pany. 
The farmers themselves have protested against an increase of 
tariff rates and have sent to the Committee on Ways and Means 
resolutions in which declare that an increase of tariff will 
not aid the farmer, and these resolutions came from the farmers of 
the great protected State of Pennsylvania. At a meeting of the 
State Grange of that State, held on December 8 and 11, 1896, the 
following resolution, among others, was adopted: 
That we can not deceive ourselves with the idea that any measure 
tection to our industries offered by a tariff on imports can avail in the Abd. 
est degree to benefit the grower of those crops of which he produces a sur- 
per - export and whose price is necessarily made in the World's market 
hey are and must continue to be disposed of. 
ere we are to take the voice of the honest manufacturers as stated 
in the evidence of Mr. Farquhar, as well as that of the farmer as 
in the resolution quoted, we must conclude that this bill is 
Ee Re not for the purpose of protecting alike the interests of the 
armer, the laborer, and the manufacturer, but for the purpose of 
aiding certain manufacturers and certain interests that t may 
still grow rich and powerful through the means of Republican 
= and protection. The doctrines of such Republicans as James 
G. Blaine and James A. Garfield are forgotten and abandoned 
by those who would carry out the outrages embraced in this bill. 
is bill taxes e article of consumption, breadstuffs, salt 
and lumber, and all the necessaries of life, and it will do well to 
call attention to what the Hon. James G. Blaine said upon these 
subjects, on June 10, 1868: 
In the first place, let me say that du the war, when we were seeking 
irod into on the earth out of which taxation could be wrung, it never em 
into the Caen of Congress to tax breadstuffs— uring v 
es of the terrible contest in which we were 
XN either b or 9 ever became the ae ak 


tion. It was . the ri: 
or Merten Milweakeo. It was because if 


prodit t by t 


Jombor, agai amount 


article. The pete rr me Ohio may talk of this rient et m he pleases; but 

Isay ‘iat whenever the Western frontiersman underta! e for him- 
self a home, to till the soil, to »arry on the dM ks needs lumber 
for his M. he needs lumber for fences, he needs lumber for his wagon 
or carts, he needs lumber for his plow; he needs lumber for almost every 
purpose in his daily life. 
During this debate this side has been taunted with the term 
free traders," On this subject I desire to call attention to what 
James A. Garfield said in 8 r the tariff on Ead 1, € 


We have seen that one 
ufact 


foreleg gu producers by 
it impossible for our manufacturers to compete wi UR the other 
extreme school, by it impossible for * ern to sell his compet- 


wares in our market, would give the n peopl eno 3 check u the 
ces our manufacturers might fix for their products. I disagree With both 


I hold that properl: 
ducers is the best 


competition 8 home 1 ua TO- 
"t industrial trade. Duties 


y adjusted 
gauge by which to regula! 
ould be so high that any man can EM compete with the foreign ‘product, 


Dut not so high as to enable im to drive ont the fore 
Ar RS age and regulate the prices as he pleases. This is my 
pro 

If Congress pursues this policy steadily, we shall r by year 
SORA Re iy ts the banda ot fren Wee. because we sh: shall be mare nearly abio 
to compete with other nations on equal terms. I am for 
leads to ultimate free trade, which can only be achieved rough a —— 


able protection. 

Mi Chairman, examining tho true course for the possibilities of the situa- 
tion, I believe the true course for the friends of protection to pursue is to 
reduce the rates on imports wherever we can justly and safely do so and, 
AE neither of the extreme doctrines m this floor, endeavor to 
= 5 policy that will commend itse to all patriotic and t- 

peop 

Modern scholarship is on the side of free trade. 


TRUSTS. 


A protective tariff like this one is but a hotbed that breeds 
trusts, combinations, and monopolies. Monopolies have always 
been obnoxious and objected to by the English and American peo- 
ple. It raises prices and persecutes those who refuse to come into 
the combination, crushes 2 restricts production. and 
forces bargains with railroads and tam pers with legislative bodies 


oreign 5 y d a — 


and renders fair competition 8 Already trusts almost 
beyond number have organized to control all the necessaries 
of li det recent disclosures show that they are the most cruel, 


ought between the people and the 5 
8 Sols SARGA ieri, aut coats 
the people su y waged when and again 
when Charles P3 ruled. Elizabeth's was in dan of a 
shameful and end and it cost Charles his head. It 
was in England t the first battle for civil liberty had been 
made. Macaulay thus describes it: 


It was in the Parliament of 1601 that the tion which had, durin 
forty rears boeg Se gathering and 1 eagen 2 fought its first 
well chosen. The 
Eish Bad always beon in trusted with the supreme direc direction of 
= It was ur van 2 a tive to 3 
weigh measures, and poin — markets, and ports. 
2 They theref. "authority over trade lind. ‘the province but loc : ey 
on which 
tekme to the legislature. 


e encroachment was, as usual, patiently borne til it became serions. 
But at length the took upon herself ed rene patents and monopolies 
by scores. There was „ Im that did not feel itself 
R e . N — 83 1 
Iron, oil, vinegar, starch, yarn, leather, glass, cou bought on 
at — p ouse of Conim t — 


was echoed by 88 
ded by an indignant torino who cuted e dere at 

TOUN 

the prerogative should not be allowed to touch the old liberties of England, 


Macaulay proceeded to say that— 


The Queen's reign was in danger of a shameful and disgraceful end ee 
that ipea with admirable judgment, declined the contest and redressed th 
8 . —— a res touching language thanked the Commons for eret of 


In the ne Parliament Sir John Culpepper thus spoke of these 
pcd ence ie i fakes of the people: 


te gs o ad swarm or vermin which have over the 
land. Like the Tre "s of they have gotten possession of d 
and we have scarce a room from them. They sup in our cu dp 
in our dish; they sit by our fire. Wefind them in ye fat, w: oo 
Lope tub. They share with the butler in his box. They will net bait 
usa e may not buy our clothes without their brokerage. 
the re that ve sucked 
hectical. Mr. 


common 
I have echoed to you the cries of ined eere Iwill 
tell you their hopes. They look to heaven for a blessing on this Parliament. 


So were the American people J to believe that Republican 
success in 1896 meant a blessing to the people in the return of 
prosperity, and now when they look for prosperity at the hands 
| ches ree es secure tte uitous tariff bill, framed 
not in the interest of the people but of few who furnished the 
5 party with the means to buy the Republican victory 


In the contest in England the monopolies went down before the 
le. That — is to be repeated in America, and in the 
ttie, as has always been the case, (ns ublican party allies 
itself on the side of monopoly and trusts; Democratic party 
stands in the fight for the rights of the people The trusts may 
overcome competition, they may overcome egislative bodies and 
the courts, but there yet remains an antagonist much more formi- 
dable than all others. They will go down in the struggle against 
the instinct, self-reliance, and fertile intellect of a race of men 
who for more than five hundred years have come to no compromise 
with monopoly. 
It has been truly said that the most of the great English strug- 
giles for constitutional li have grown out of unjust exactions 
of money from the people. mutterings of discontent started 
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to grow not from the rich but from among the yeomen—the me- 


chanics and the laboring men. The same causes were at work in 
England then that are at work here now. The storm is previna 
and when it rises it will sweep the trusts and its allies, the Repu 
lican , out of its-pathway. The same conditions which ex- 
isted in the day of Jackson, which sustained him in his overthrow 
of the old United States Bank, can be relied upon to deal with these 
modern trusts. 

The American people will make no compromise with the monopoly 
or trust. Trusts can oprog into power and high ition, and 
they may, like the Standard Oil Company, accumulate millions 
of money and destroy hundreds of competitors, and defy the press, 
or the legislature, or Congress; they may endeavor to buy their 
right to feed upon the people by campaign contributions to the 
Republican party, which sooner or later, and in the near future, if 
the laws of the country can be enforced, will feel the hand of the 
peop’e laid upon them; and when that time comes, it will come 
with a power that can not be withstood. The trusts must yield, 
and the party which supports them will be destroyed by the people, 
together with the trusts. In fact, the effort made in this bill by 
the Republican party is to tax the ple for the benefit of a few 
and thus create a powerful monopoly and an aristocracy. 

I call attention to what the great Republican, Justice Miller, 
said with reference to this part of the discussion (20 Wallace, 
664): 

To lay with one hand the power of the government on the weg dd of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid pri- 
vu te enterprise, to build up puo fortunes is none the less robbery because 
it is done under the forms of law and called taxation. 

This is not legislation. It isa decree under lative forms. If it be said 
that a benefit results toa local public by assist ng manufacturers, the same 
may be said of any other business or pursuit which employs capital or labor; 
the merchant, mec’ 0. ker. and the builder are as equally deserving of 
aid from the citizens by Sane contributing. No lines can drawn in favor 


of the manufacturer which would not open the coffers of the public treasury 
to the importunities of two-thirds of the business men of the country. 


It will be well to remind this House and the country of what 
was'said by President Andrew Jackson in his protest to the reso- 
lution of the Senate censuring him, and that is: 

Itis not ina splendid government supported by monopolies and armies 
that they will find happiness or their liberties protected, but in a plain sys- 
tem, void of pomp, tecting all and granting favors to none, dispensing Yts 
blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen, unfelt, save in the 
beauty 0 contribute to produce. It is such a government that the genius 
of the people require: such a one only under which our States may re 
for ages to come united, prosperous, and free. 

Gentlemen on the other side have uently asserted that all 
the financial distress and evils that have lately befallen the coun- 
try were due to the operation of the Wilson-Gorman bill We 
are told that more failures have occurred than under any other 
bill. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 9 the other day 
undertook especially to detail the loss in the railroad property, 
of the number of railroads that have gone into the hands of re- 
ceivers, and to charge them 3p as losses that have occurred as a 
result of the Wilson bill. pon an examination of the facts 
as contained in the statistics of railways in the United States, 

ublished by the Interstate Commerce Commission, it will be 

ound that during the period in which the McKinley bill was in 
force there went into the hands of receivers 30,478 miles of rail- 
roads, and during the time of the Wilson bill and up to June 30, 
1895, 2.922 miles. 

The great trunk lines of railroads that failed and went into the 
hands of receivers failed while the McKinley bill was on the stat- 
ute books. k 

The history of the other industries than railroads shows that the 
greatest number of failures occurred and far the largest amounts 
of liabilities during the years in which the McKinley bill was in 
force. So that the statistics do not support theassertion of the gen- 
tleman that the failures and business depressions that have befallen 
the country in the last few years were ater under the Wilson- 
Gorman bill than under the McKinley fil. 

When the truth of history is written, it will be found that it is 
not the tariff. either a high tariff or a low tariff, that has pro- 
duced the distress which the people have suffered; but the evil, 
the disease, is something other than the tariff. It is the failure of 
the Government to provide for a sufficient amount of primary 
money for the use of the people, and no legislation which imposes 
tariff taxation by increasing or reducing the rates will cure the 
trouble. It will not be cured eventually, nor will prosperity be 
restored, until the demands of the people and of the business of 
the country for Ede primary money to do the business of the 
country upon shall have been heeded and complied with. An 
increase of tariff rates may open a few mills, but until the mints 
are opened to the free coinage of silver and gold alike, prosperity 
will not come to us. 

When we shall return to the doctrines of the founders of this 
Government: when we shall **economically administer" the Gov- 
ernment; wlen the lawmaking power shall remember that the 
agricultural interest of our country is essentially connected with 
every other snd is superior in importance to them all; that as the 


business of manufacture and commerce tend to increase the value 
of agricultural products and to extend their application to the 
wants and comforts of society, they deserve the fostering care of 
the Government; when all classes and all sections of this country 
shall be alike regarded when laws are passed that affect all alike, 
that lay the burdens of government equally, and grant special 
privileges to none; when the farmer and tbe producer shall have a 
sufficient and just return for their products and their labor, then 
we may expect a return of prosperity, and not before; then wemay 
say to the world: 

Survey our empire, and behold our home! 


These are our 8. no limit to their sway,— 
Our flag the scepter all who meet obey. 


[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


i 


Tarif and Currency, 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1897, 


On House joint resolution No. 81, authorizing the appointment of n monetary 
commission and providing for its expenses. 

Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: The election of 1896 removed from the sky one 
great cloud which hung over the industries of this country. The 
threat of a sweeping and radical change in the long-prevailing 
standard of value passed by, and the acute stage of financial dis- 
tress was over. 

Business since then has slowly but steadily improved, but there 
could be no settled and permanent revival until the completion of 
the proposed remodeling and readjusting of the tariff alon g Amer- 
ican lines, with the elimination of the frauds of the Wilson ad 
valorem system, and the establishment of specific duties which 
could be easily understood and which could not be evaded, and 
so adjusted as to avoid a deficit. 

Much of the delay in the Senate was unavoidable, constituted as 
that body is, with no method of bringing on a vote until mental 
and physical exhaustion has rendered further debate impossible. 
And when we further realize that the Republican party has no 
majority in that Chamber, we must look with admiration on the 
skill with which Senators ALLISON and ALDRICH have piloted the 
bill through so dangerous a sea. 

The delay, though, has given time for the accumulation of vast 
stocks of foreign goods, and the importers have profited by the 
dilatory tactics used in the debates. A single speech on the tariff, 
which would have been dear at $2.50, cost the Government more 
than $100,000 by holding back the bill until additional cargoes of 
goods should reach our „80 

Gentlemen who thus delayed this necessary and inevitable bill 
will be called on by the people to show whether their speeches 
were worth a hundred thousand dollars apiece. The ioss to the 
revenues was not the greatest injury caused by this delay. The 
wheels of industry were waiting for the basis of resumption to be 
adjusted, and now the accumulated stocks of foreign goods must 
be in a measure reduced before the full benefits of the new law 
will be enjoyed. 

But the better times are coming, and our opponents will soon be 
compelled to remodel all their campaign oratory. 

Mr. Bryan has set the pace with his post-campaign declarations 
that general Per is not here, and can not come until the 
free coinage of silver at the sacred ratio of 16 to 1 has been com- 
menced. Hisexample has been followed in Congress, and his sup- 
porters have stoutly maintained that nothing but adversity can 
exist until we adopt the Mexican and Asiatic standard of values, 
All their speeches will rise up to meet them in the campaign of 
1897, and the whole question will disappear by the year 1900. 

In 1892 these same gentlemen said on every stump in America 
that the McKinley bill was an **atrocity ” because it attempted to 
build up the impossible tin-plate industry." "They insisted that 
there was not a tiu- plate factory in America. Toanswerthisclaim 
I visited tin- plate factories in person; but our opponents asserted 
on the stump that these mills were merely imaginary. But in 
1894 the same men reduced the dutyon tin platein the Wilson bill 
on the ground that the protection was no longer needed, as our 
tin-plate industry was fully established.” Mr. Wilson called ita 
“bogus industry,” but they all conceded that it was in active 
operation. 

As business revives and prosperity returns we may watch these 
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versatile gentlemen with profound interest. When they can no 
longer console themselves with the existence of distress, and can 
no longer safely deny the return of prosperity, what will be the 
keynote then to be sounded? $ 

r. Bryan has already begun to hedge. In his recent trip to 
the West, when he spoke in a town where business was so evi- 
dently looking up that denial was in vain, he called attention to 
the evidences of revival, but assured his hearers that it was 
**Tocal;" that other places were different. : 

The next two years will be spent by them in explaining how 
good times shall have come without the silver cure, and I venture 
at random the prediction that Republican laws and methods will 
be denied all credit, and the whole blessed change will be credited 
to another old-time Republican act—the purchase of Alaska. 

If times continue hard, they will say it is because of Republican 
ascendency. If they become good, the Yukon will receive all the 

raise. 
* Of one thing we may rest assured, the American people can not 
ain be deceived on this question. They will recognize good times 
when they see them, and the voice of the croaker will be the most 
distasteful of all sounds. 

We have all shared in the hard times, whether we were to blame 
for their occurrence or not. The better times that are coming 
will be enjoyed by those who have opposed the passage of the nec- 
essary laws to bring them about. Politicians may cavil and par- 
tisanship may rage, but the great American pons are ready to 
say with honest Sancho Panza, God bless the giver, and don't 
look the gift horse in the mouth." 

The legislation of the extra session of the Fifty-fifth Congress 
is now on the statute books. The people of America will give it 
a fair trial. It will now speak for itself. 


Tariff, Money, and History of Financial Legislation in the 
United States, 


SPEECH 


o 


HON. J. W. BABCOOK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the 
industries of the United States— 


Mr. BABCOCK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Something over a year ago I ventured the pre- 
diction in this place that free coinage, except by international 
agreement, when properly understood by the people, would be 
unable to maintain itself in a fair contest of American intelligence 
at the polls, and I furthermore ventured to predict that the advo- 
cates of this interest could not bar the Fifty-fifth Congress from 
enacting such wise protective-tariff laws as would furnish ample 
revenue for the needs of the Government and protection to all the 
great agricultural, laboring, and industrial interests, Both of 
these predictions have been realized, and I am now here to add to 
my forecast of events the further predictions that the era of pros- 
perity, so long delayed by the result of four years of maladminis- 
tration by the Democratic party in all branches of the Govern- 
ment, willsoon be upon us in all its fullness, and will be felt in 
every home and hamlet of the United States. 

None but those selfishly or constitutionally organized to find 
fault and to obscure the clear vision of the American people as to 
the future can deny that the pulse strokes of a healthy revival of 
confidence and business energy have already manifested them- 
selves, and that the vigorous constitution of the country is rap- 
idly shaking off the effects of the past four years of freetrade, free- 
coinage agitation, and bond sales, which fastened a new taxation 
of $262,330,692 upon the workingmen and business interests of the 


country. 
AN ERA OF CHEAP THINGS. 


It has been a typical era of cheap things," putting the farmer 
and the laborer, the mechanic and the small business man, in the 
condition of being hardly able to provide the comforts, often the 
necessities, of life with the cheapened proceeds of their industry. 
We have learned the bitter lesson, I think, that cheap goods mean 
cheaplabor. Wehavetried four yearsof Democratic tariff policy, 
and it has nearly put our workingmen on a par with the pauper 
labor of Europe. 

Under Republican tariff laws, during the period from the ist 
of September, 1865, up to the time President Cleveland was in- 
augurated in 1893—twenty-seven and one-half years—the Govern- 
ment debt and obligations were reduced 51, 881, 367,873, or an 
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average of $68,632,000 per year. The per capita debt in 1865 was 
$18. 1893 it had been reduced to $12.55. This is certainly a 
fair showing, for it covers the whole period from the close of the 
war until the Democrats secured full control of all branches of 
the Government, Notice the great difference between the finan- 
cial policies of the two parties. Since the 1st of March, 1893, 
until the ist of March, 1896—a period of three years—the interest- 
bearing debt increased over $262,000,000, or an average of more 
than 887,000,000 per year, against a decrease of nearly $69,000,000 
per year under a Republican Administration for the previous 
twenty-seven years. 
THE EFFECT OF DEMOCRATIC LEGISLATION. 

The proceeds of these bond transactions were used to pay the 
running expenses of the Government; to cover deficits which 
the famous Wilson bill had created. Not all the Democratic lead- 
ers weresofrank as Representative DOCKERY, of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, when he admitted, in a speech April 29, 
1896, that— 

During the last fiscal year the current income was verti ede to meet cur- 
rent liabilities by $42,805,223.18, and it is now estimated that the deficiency in 
current revenues for the present fiscal year will not be less than $25,000,000. 

Such has been the admitted effect of Democratic legislation as 
exposed by its own friends, while the prostrate condition of labor- 
employing industries throughout the United States has been a sad 
reminder of the truthfulness of their admissicns. 

Its enemies, Mr. Speaker, will attempt again to blind the vision 
of the people to the blessings of the bill which the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress has enacted intolaw; but Republicans everywhere may be 
proud of the first substantial step in four years to disperse the 

lack vapors of misery and to bring back the era of universal in- 
dustry and prosperity which has marked Republican administra- 
tions almost unbrokenly for thirty years. This bill has com- 
manded the full strength of the Republican representation in 
Congress, and 33 votes from the South were cast for it at different 
stages of its career. For the first time in the history of Repub- 
lican tariff legislation Democrats have broken away from their 
party creed to vote for protection, convinced that thereby only 
can they hope to restore living wages, fair returns for capital and 
industry, and better times for the farming class. 

THE BLESSINGS OF TARIFF LAWS. 

The bill may not be a perfect measure; perfection can not be 
achieved at one stroke; but it was designed to fit the conditions 
that exist to-day, and is a great stride in the direction of a tan- 
gible and substantial betterment of the condition of all classes of 
producers. If left to work out its own salvation it will soon in- 
crease the revenues of the Government, so that no more bonds 
will have to be issued to pay our current expenses, while at the 
same time it will reopen industrial channels long closed to honest 
toil and put our workingmen back on the pay rolls of the shops 
and factories that were closed by the Wilson bill. 

In my opinion, Mr. deme we must look for our greatest bless- 
ings to judicious tariff legislation, and not allow'ourselves to be 
misled by specious arguments of financialrevolution. Whatshall 
it benefit the farmer, the mechanic, and the laboring man if we 
open to him the opportunities to earn wages and, on the other 
hand, disturb our hitherto unassailable system of finance and pay 
him in a depreciated money? In this connection I propose to 
review briefly the financial history of the United States, so that 
he who runs may read for himself the faliacy of many of the popu- 
lar arguments employed to convert the unwary to free coinage, 
and also to show how its advocates have perverted facts and his- 
tory to strengthen their cause. 

A REVIEW OF OUR FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 

Thirty-five years ago the Republican party, confronted by the 
gravest exigency in our national life, originated and adopted a 
system of currency and credit. 

This system was subjected to the severest of all tests—civil war 
in its most tremendous form—but achieved a success and earned 
a place among the monetary systems of the world far greater than 
any ever instituted by any government on the face of the earth, 

'The Republican party has steadfastly maintained the high stand- 
ing of this system through all the years of its ascendency; has held 
firmly to an interchangeable currency based upon coin, every dol- 
lar of which has been maintained and redeemed according to the 
original pledge. 

he same party is to-day, as ever, in favor of the same sound 
money, and will continue to maintain, by prudent legislation, the 
same wide use of gold, silver, and paper with profit and security 
to all the people. 
OUR METALLIC MONEY. 

Under the Confederation of 1778 Congress was given the sole 
and exclusive right and power to regulate the alloy and value of 
the coin struck by their own authority, or by that of the respective 
States; but, having no power to enforce its laws in the States and 
no revenues with which to carry out its own right of coinage, 
nothing was done. 

Under the Constitution, Congress was given the exclusive power 
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to coin money, to regulate the value thereof and of foreign coins. 

It was expressly provided that no State shall coin money, and 

Congress exercised this power by the passage of the act of April 

80 1792, establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the United 
tates. 

In this act the dollar“ of gold or silver was adopted as the 
unit money of account, with the dollar coin of 371.25 grains of 
pure silver as the base. 

FROM SILVER TO GOLD BASIS. 

Between 1792 and 1834 we were under a bimetallic system, with 
the silver dollar as the actual unit on a basis of 15 to 1. Spanish 
dollars until 1816, and other foreign coins of both metals until a 
later date, were also a legal tender, but, as our lighter-weight sil- 
ver dollars were exported to the West Indies, where they passed 
at par, we were without a sufficient national currency of either 
83 theref d by the laws of 1834 and 

islation was therefore necessary, an WS an 
1887 the weight and fineness of the gold iu and by the latter 
act the weight and fineness of both coins—were changed so as 
to make the ratio 16 (15.98) to 1, and to establish the double unit, 
viz, the eagle of gold and the dollar of silver. 
COINAGE AND EXPORT OF SILVER TO 1853. 

This change undervalued silver, as the act of 1792 had under- 
valued gold, and as a result silver went out of the United States 
to countries where it was worth more than with us. 

In 1847 our coin of gold was $20,202,325, which fell to $3,775,- 
num 1848; while silver in 1847 was $2,374,450, and $2,040,050 in 

The effects of the California gold output were felt in 1850 and 
its coinage increased, while that of silver decreased. 

In 1850 the gold coinage was $31,981,739; in 1851, $62,014,493; in 
1852, $56,846,188; while silver in 1850 was $1,866,100; in 1851, 
$774,397, and in 1852, $999,410. 

CONDITIONS IN 1853. 

By 1853 (in spite of an annual coinage of over a million dollars 
in halves, quarters, etc.) there was not enough subsidiary silver 
for small change, and we were practically on a gold By 
the act of this year the values of the minor silver coins were re- 
duced so as to stop their exportation, and,what was a still more 
important act, these were made a limited legal tender for all 
amounts not exceeding $5. This was the first step in the impair- 
ment of the double standard, established by the gold act of 1834. 


CAUSES. 


There were good reasons for this action. Silver wasscarce, gold 
was plentiful, and it had been found necessary to coin silver in 
denominations and with smaller ionate values than 
the standard dollars to keep them at home for domestic use. 
INCREASED GOLD OUTPUT. 


The world's supply of gold had suddenly increased because of 
the California and Australian output. From an annual product 
of about $18,482,000 in the period from 1831 to 1840 it reached 
$182,500,000 after 1850. The natural result was to raise the value 
of silver and to lower that of gold. 

NO SILVER IN CIRCULATION. 

Then, too, we had no silver dollars in the country, or at least 
not in sufficient quantities to figure largely as a circulating me- 
dium. We had coined none from 1806 to 1836. In 1806 President 
Jefferson, the demigod of the silver Democracy of the ro day, 
stopped the coinage of the silver dollar at the mints of the United 
States, and from 1836 to 1853 we had only coined of dollars 1,067,- 
873, all the other silver coinage in this period being of minor 
money. 

oe GOLD THE ACTUAL STANDARD. 

While, therefore, after 1853, except for the minor coins, the 
double standard was the law, yet the actual condition was that of 
a single gold standard. GA 

UMÉ. 


Let us briefly review. 

The act of 1792 made the silver dollar the unit, at 15 to1; those 
of 1831 and 1837 changed the ratio to 16 to 1; that of 1853 reduced 
ay. values of the minor silver coins and limited their legal tender 


$5. 

While the acts of 1834 and 1837 made the eagle of gold a co-unit 
with silver, they did not repeal the act of 1792, which based the 
unit of a bimetallic money on the silver dollar. $ 

But from the causes already named 1853 found us practically 
with a single gold standard, with gold as the cheaper and more 
plentiful metal. While silver do were a full legal tender, 
they were not greatly used, because they were usually worth more 
fforoad than at home, and were exported. Gold was the chief and 
sole base for coin currency. 

N SILVER DOLLARS COINED UP TO 1553. 

We could not, indeed, have had many silver dollars then, be- 
cause the total coinage of these up to 1853 had been only $2,506,- 
B90. This condition obtained until the exigencies of the civil war 
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drove all coin money out and gave place to bonds, greenbacks 
and national-bank notes. 


GOLD STANDARD INTENDED. 


There is no doubt as to the intention of the lawmakers at that 
time on this point. They were legislating for a single gold stand- 
ard, Tuer d they left the silver dollar as a co-unit. That this 
was the end sought is shown by the remarks made by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means: 

We mean to make gold the standard coin, and make these new coins— 

The subsidiary silver of proportionately less value— 
applicable and convenient, not for large but for small transactions. 

Another member of the same committee said: 

We have had but a le standard for the last three or four years; that 
has been and now is gold. We propose to let it remain so, to adapt silver to 
it, to regulate it by it. 

In 1861 came the civil war, the tremendous expense account of 
2 Coren the DE of our 8 geri eid nr 
e issues pa money Treasury notes an an 

national-bank ted 
HISTORY OF THE ACT OF 1572. 


This act, oe etc 80 much has been said, was intro- 
duced in the Senate April 25, 1870; was considered through five 
sessions of Congress, and became a law February 12, 1873. 

It has been charged that this bill demonetized silver, not openly. 
but by means of an amendment not fully known or un 
except by afew. Let us follow the course of this bill. 

THE ORIGINAL BILL. 

As originally presented, April 25, 1870, section 14 made the gold 
dollar of 25.8 grains the 5 of value, the unit of . 

Section 15 pv that the weight of the silver coins should be 
for the half dollar 192 grains (the dollar was not mentioned), with 
proportionate values for the eru 25-cent piece, and dime; and 
that these should be legal tender for $1. 

Section 18 enacted that no coins other than those mentioned 
(that is, gold and minor silver) should be thereafter coined. 

BILVER DOLLAR PIECE DISCONTINUED. 

On page 11 of the report which accompanied this original bill 
are the following cedi 

The coinage of the silver dollar piece is discontinued. 


The discontinuance of the silver dollar piece is pointed out 8 
the committee three times in other pe in this report. In 
the discussions and in every form of the bill these two features, 
making the gold dollar the standard unit of value and the omis- 
sion of the silver dollar (of 4121 ins), remain unchanged. In- 
deed, sections 14 and 18 (afterwardssection 17) were never changed, 
but passed absolutely as first presented in the original bill. 


SILVER SECTION. ` 


Section 15 passed through enough changes to warrant the idea 
that its every provision was understood by all fully. In the Sen- 
ate it first went through unmodified—36 to 14— (January 10, 1871) 
Senator Sherman voting against and Senator STEWART, of Nevada, 
voting for it. d 

LEGAI-TENDER $5. 

In the House committee this section was amended to make the 
legal tender $5; but owing to lack of time, the bill went over. 

On March 9, 1871, Mr. ey,in the House, reported the same 
billas amended by the previous House committee; that is, with 
the legal tender raised to $5; and, except for the 5-cent piece, it 
was an exact roduction of the law of 1853. No silver dollars 
were to becoined, and this minor coinage was to be a legal tender 


for $5 only. 
A %4-GRAIN DOLLAR. 

In the discussion it was shown that some desired to have a sil- 
ver dollar included, although all agreed that its legal tender 
should be limited, and that its contents should be not 412} grains, 
but twice that of the proposed half dollar, or 884 grains. 

On February 13, 1872, Mr. Hooper reported it back as H. R. 
1427, with these provisions: 

Sec. 16, That the silver coins of the United States shall be a dollar, a half 
dollar, a quarter dollar, and a 10-cent piece, and that the weight of the dollar 
shall be grains, the half and other coins in proportion, and that these 
shall be legal tender for $5. 

This the House May 27, 1872. It will be noted that this 
is not the old standard dollar of 4121 grains, but a subsidiary coin 
for change and of limited legal tender. 

TRADE DOLLAR. 

There were some who desired to attempt a competition in the 
East Indies with the Mexican dollar, and through these the bill 
was still further modified. As it was finally in the Senate 
January 17, 1873, and House, February 7, 1873, the silver clauses 
were as follows: 

A trade dollar of 420 grains for this export trade, although it 
was made a legal tender and so remained until July 22, 1876, for 
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ps home; a half dollar of 123 grams (on the basis of a silver 
Har of 396 grains), and minor coins of proportionate value. 

All these were made legal tender for $5 only. A 5-cent piece 
was included in the copper and nickel coins. 


4l2jJ-GRAIN DOLLAR NEVER IN THE BILL. 


From the foregoing it is plain that the silver dollar of 412} 
grains, ‘‘the dollar of the fathers," was not dropped out surrepti- 
tiously, because it was never in the bill to be dropped out. Noone 
wanted it there. First they had a half dollar (no dollar), then a 
dollar of 384 grains, then a trade dollar for the Pacific Coast trade 
to the East Indies, and a half dollar of 123 t grams, or 192.9 grains 

at the rate of 886 grains for a dollar), and all this silyer was, from 
t to last, a limited legal tender for from one to five dollars. 


WHY WAS SILVER DROPPED OUT? 

In his speech (House, April 9, 1872, Con ional Globe; pages 
2306-2308, volume 102), one of ten columns, by the way, Mr. Hooper, 
for the committee, said: 

SILVER DOLLARS NOT A CIRCULATING COIN. 


Section 16 reenacts the provisions of the existing laws de: the silver 
coins and their weights, tivel Sex vw relation to the silver dollar, 
which is reduced in hi from to . 


reason of its bullion or intrinsic value being greater than its 
— since ceased to be a coin of circulation, and is melted hy manufacturers 
verware. 


MR.STOUGHTON SAYS SILVER DOLLAR IS TOO YALUABLE. 
On the same day Mr. Stoughton, of Michigan, made a speech of 
seven columns, in which he said (same volume, page 2308): 


The silver dollar as now issued is worth for bullion 3; cents more than the 
pu dolar, and 7} cents more than two half dollars. & greater in- 

insic and nominal value, it is certain to be withdrawn from circulation 
whenever we return to specie payment, and to be used only for manufacture 
and exportation as bullion. 


MR. POTTER DECLARES LEGAL TENDER SHOULD BE GOLD. 
Mr. Potter, in discussing this part of the bill, said: 
This bill -tender coin of the 


-tender coins, except su 
0, volume 102.) 


MR. KELLEY FAVORS GOLD AS STANDARD AND SILVER AS SUBSIDIARY 

And Mr. Kelley, who is reported as having said afterwards that 
he did not know that the bill omitted the standard silver dol- 
lar,” said on this same day (Globe, volume 102, page 2316): 


ken [Mr. Potter] if he 
its subsidiary 


De has mad 
liue of her gold 2 
le to retain the double standard. The 

ally fluctuate. You can not determine this 


ence all experience has shown that you must have one standard coin 
which shall be a legal tender for all others, and then you may promote your 
domestic convenience by having & subsidiary coinage of silver, which shall 
circulate in all ts of your country as legal tender for a limited amount 
and be redeemable at its face value by your Government. But, sir, I again 
call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentlemen who oppose 
this bill cents more than the 
that so long as 
provisions remain you can not keep silver coin in the country. 
In another place in the same speech Mr. Kelley said: 


Every coin that is not gold is subsidiary. I repeat it,sir. Every coin 
Sbat i» nos gold is subsidiary. in VES 
SENATOR STEWART DECLARES FOR GOLD. 


Speaking on another subject a few months afterwards, Mr. 
STEWART, then, as now,a Senator from Nevada, said (page 1392, 
volume 2, part 2, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD): 

I want the standard gold, and no paper money not redeemable in gold. 

About two weeks later, on February 20, 1874, the same gentle- 
man said (same volume, page 1677): 

this hall to : i 

PRIM e mos ine ger Be — m when the laboring 
not be called upon to do whatis im ble for him or the producing classes 
to do, Pyora upon the exchanges, figure npon the fluctuations, figure upon 
the ling in New York; but he will know what his money is worth. 

is the universal standard of the world. Everybody knows what a dol- 
lar in gold is worth. 
_ These are the words of Senator STEWART before he became 
simply the representative of a special interest, 
SENATOR JONES EXTOLS GOLD. 


Senator JONES of Nevada took the same position. In the Senate 
April 1, 1874, he said: 

Does this Congress mean now to leave entirely out of view and to discard 
forever a standard of value? Did any coun ever accumulate wealth, 
pe om 5 ee : high civilization thout such 
the requisite qualities? 


man 
er of a dollar, and he will 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF ACT OF 1873. 


It has been charged that very little was said in the public press 
about this legislation. To this the answer is that in 1873 neither 
metal was in circulation; and it was also simply a reiteration of 
what had been a commercial condition for more than twenty 

ears. The bill itself had been before Congress three years. 
om the date of its introduction in the Senate it was printed, 
by order of Congress, with amendments, thirteen times, and was 
considered during five different sessions by the Senate and House. 
The debates on the bill in the Senate covered 66 pages and in the 
House 78 pages of the Con ional Globe. It was finally passed 
with only the addition of the trade dollar,and there was not much 
worthy of extended comment, 


THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


The legislation of 1853 and 1873 was based on commercial con- 
ditions, which in turn were 8 caused by the variation in the 
output of the two metals both in the United States and in the 
world. Let us briefly study these and see why from 1853 to 1873, 
and even for a few years afterwards, gold was the more plentiful 
and cheaper; why later the price of silver fell so that the two were 
on a parity; why it kept on falling to far below this limit; and 
finally why in recent genns the change in the ratioof production has 
tended and still tends strongly to induce the belief that a few years 
more will see them near the former parity. 


GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


UD to the goar 1848 our annual output of gold had never ex- 
ed a million, except a trifle in two years. In that year it 
suddenly rose to ten millions (an amount equal to the total an- 
nual world product up to 1840); in 1849, to forty millions; in 1850, 
to fifty millions, and ranged from that figure to sixty-five millions 
up to 1860. Then for five years it ranged from forty to forty-six, 
and from 1865 to 1870 averaged over fifty millions. For the next 
five years it averaged under forty to go to fifty-one millions in 
1878, and ranged from thirty in 1883 to $39,500,000 in 1894. It did 
„ the forty-million mark after 1871, except 851, 200, 000 in 

The recent increase dates from 1892, when it was at the low- 
water mark of $33,000,000. In 1893 it went to $35,900,000; in 
1894 it reached $39,500,000; in 1895 it went to $46,610,000. and in 
1896 to $53,088,000. The Director of the Mint estimates that but 
for the great strikes at Leadville, Coeur d’Alene, and Cripple Creek 
the output for 1897 would have been greatly in excess of what the 
figures for that year are likely to show. 


GOLD IN THE WORLD. 


The gold product of the world had averaged for many years 
before 1840 a little over ten millions per year. In the ten years 
from 1841 to 1850 this ionge Oe to the then unprecedented 
figure of $36,393,000. Despite this enormous gain, the next five 
ein 1851 to 1855, showed a product of more than three and a 

if times as great, $132,513,000, or the immense sum of $662,566,- 
000 for the five years. 

From 1856 to 1860 it averaged $194,083,000; fell off eleven mil- 
lions in the next five years; rose to $129,614,000, 1866 to 1870; fell 
to $115,577,000, 1871 to 1875; to $114,585,000, 1876 to 1880, and to 
$99,116,000, 1881 to 1885. 

This was the gold low-water mark for the world for the past 
forty years. Since that time it has steadily increased, until for 
the year 1892 it reached a sum higher than ever before known—to 
the enormous total of $146,815,100. For 1893 there was a further 
increase of nearly eleven millions, to $157,287,600, while the 
amount for 1894 was twenty-three millions more—to the vast 

uantity of $180,626,100. The gew for 1895 was $200,406,000; 
t of 1896, as computed by Rothwell, $220,600,000; while con- 
servative estimates put the world’s gold product within five years 
at $300,000,000 per annum. 
COUNTRIES OF INCREASE. 

It may be well to see whence this great increase has come. It 
will also enable us to estimate as to the future. The gma pal 

were, 


gold-producing countries for the years 1894, 1895, and 1 
in order and amounts, as follows: 


The figures marked with an * are those of Mr. Rothwell, of Mineral Indus- 
: who estimates the gold product of the world for to have been 
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Of the above China shows a small increase; it of all other nations 
remains about the same year by year. The recent and future in- 
creases are to be found and expected in Africa, Australasia, United 


States, Russia, and Mexico. Theseincreases have been as follows: 
1893 over | 1894 over | 1895 over 
Country. 1892. 1893. 1894. 
$2, 900, 000 | $3,545,000 | $7,110,000 
,529,000 | 6,072,200 | 3,097, 500 
4,711,500 | 11, 828, 500 4, 283, 900 
176,100 | 3,194,700 1, 500, 000 
„„ eee 
9,317, 200 | 24, 140, 400 | 20, 692, 400 


The Director of the Mint and leading European authorities agree 
in ascribing the comparatively small increase in Africa to the po- 
litical disturbances in the Transyaal, which were brewing some- 
time prior to their actual eruption in an attempt at revolution. 


SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES. , 


From 1792 to 1834 the product of silver was insignificant; from 
1834 to 1844 itis estimated at a total of $250,000; from 1845 to 1857, 
both inclusive, it is siren at $50,000 per year. In 1858 it went to 
$500,000; in 1859, fell to $100,000; 1860, $150,000; in 1861 it rose 
suddenly to $2,000,000; went to $4,500,000 for 1862; $8,500,000 in 
1863, and ranged from eleven millions to sixteen millions up to 
1871, In that year it reached twenty-three, and varied from 
twenty-eight to forty-eight millions up to 1885. 

Demonetization, so called, took place in 1873; resumption and 
the use of coin money took place in1876. From 1874 to 1884 there 
was only a slight increase, the highest figure, in 1884, being $48,- 
800,000. In 1885 it reached $51,600,000; rose to fifty-three in 1887; 
to fifty-nine in 1888; to sixty-four in 1889, and touched seventy 
millions in 1890. In 1891 it went to $75,417,000; in 1892 it reached 
the high-water mark—the highest ever known, $82,101,000—only 
to fall off in 1893 to $77,576,000, and to $64,000,000 in 1894, increas- 
ing to $72,056,000 in 1895 and to $76,069,000 in 1896. 


COMPARATIVE INCREASE, 


From 1874 to 1895 silver increased $34,751,000; in the same time 
gold increased a little more than thirteen millions, but there was 
no appreciable increase in silver until 1885. 


SILVER IN THE WORLD, 
The annual average coinage value of the silver produced in the 


world has been: From 1545 to 1761, $12,450,000 to $22,162,000; from- 


1761 to 1860 it ranged from $19,144,000 to $37,618,000; 1861 to 1865 
it was $45,772,000; 1866 to 1870, $55,663,000; 1871 to 1875, $81,864,- 
000; while from 1876 to 1880 it rose to an annual average of $101,- 
851,000, and from 1881 to 1885 to $118,955,000. 

The value for 1886 was $120,626,800, and for 1887 it was $124,281,- 
000. It continued to rise steadily some twelve millions per year 
to 1898, when it was $213,944,400. ‘The year 1894 only showed a 
slight decrease, a trifle over $1,114,800 for that period. The re- 
turns for 1895 again show an increase of $4,781,200. 


COINAGE VS. COMMERCIAL VALUE. 


The foregoing figures as to silver, being based on the United 
States coinage value, are not a true guide as to the actual market 
value. From 1833 to 1850 the average price of a fine ounce of sil- 
ver was about $1.31, or 60 pence. In 1850 and up to 1872 it ranged 
at about $1.33, or 61 pence, only touching $1.36, or 62 pence, in 1859. 


AVERAGE BULLION VALUE. 


In 1878 the average bullion value of a silver dollar was $1.004, 
making it more valuable than a gold dollar. For 1874 it was 80.988; 
1875, 80.904; 1876, 80.894; 1877, $0.929, and has not reached the $0.90 
mark since. In 1886 it got into the seventies, rose to $0.81 in 1890, 
to fall to $0.764 in 1891, to $0.674 in 1892, to $0.604 in 1893, to $0.491 
in 1894, rising to $0.505 in 1895, and to $0.522 in 1896, falling again to 

044 in J y, 1897. In other words, in 1878 the ratio was 1 to 

5.92; in 1896 it was 1 to 30.66. 


1873 AND 1896, 


In 1878 a silver dollar containing 371.25 grains of 
would purchase only 369.77 grains of the same silver. 
value was 14 grains less than its commercial value. 

In 1894 this same dollar would poro 756.04 grains, or twice 
itself and 54 grains over; in 1895 it would purchase 733.87, and in 
1896 711.93 , Showing a rise in silver due to the decrease in 
the output of white and the increase in that of yellow metal dur- 
ing the last three years, an increase that is sure to assist in ab- 
sorbing the surplus of white metal in the world. 


WHY WHITE METAL FELL IN VALUE. 


Did silver fall or did gold get scarcer and grow dearer? I have 
shown that in the United States the gold product held steadily at 
over thirty and (except in 1877-78) under forty millions from 1874 


pare silver 
e coined 


to 1894, going from $39,500,000 in the latter year to $46,610,000 in 
1895; that in the world for this same period it had steadily in- 
creased from $115,577,000 to $200,406,000. Evidently during this 
period gold did its full duty and earned the repute of a metal of 
stable and sufficient increase in output. 

Silver first came to be a factor in the United States in 1861, when 
$2,000,000 was produced; in 1864 it was 511,000,000; in 1874, 
$37,800,000; in 1854, $48,800,000, with from fifty-one to eighty-one 
millions per year thereafter. 

The world product had gone from an annual average coina; 
Marce $31,864,000 in 1874 to $118,955,000 in 1884, and $212,829, 
in 3 

From 1874 to 1894 silver did not make nearly so great a propor- 
tional gain as did gold from 1841-1850 to 1851-1855. 


PHOPORTION OF METALS. 


For three hundred years, 1545-1840, during which time Spain 
had poured the wealth of her American silver mines into the mar- 
kets of the world, the general average proporaon of the value of 
the two metals produced had been about 33 percent for gold and 
67 per cent for silver. From the period 1841-1850 up to that of 
1876-1880 this proportion was about 66 per cent for gold and 34 per 
cent for silver—much greater than the three-century average. 
From 188i to 1894 gold was still 44 per cent, while for 1894 it was 
46.3, and in 1895 it had increased to 47.7 percent. It is interesting 
to note that the 5 of production by value from 1492 to 
1895, inclusive, was 45.9 of gold to 54.1 of silver. 


SILVER LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Kelley-Bland bills. 


In 1876 Mr. Kelley (Pennsylvania) introduced a bill for the 
coinage of standard (4124 grains) dollars, and to make them an 
unlimited legal tender. The same year Mr. BLAND (Missouri) in- 
troduced a bill for the unlimited issue of Treasury notes in ex- 
change for gold and silver bullion. 

Both these measures were considered, and in March, 1877, a 
commission of Senators and Representatives made a report on the 
relations of gold and silver. 

The mgd bill, as modified and championed by Mr. BLAND, 
passed the House November 5, 1877. It provided, with the BLAND 
amendment, for the free and unlimited coinage of 4123-grain dol- 
lars, and made these an unlimited legal tender, except where other- 
wise specified by contract. 


Bland-Allison Act. 


The Kelley-Bland bill was modified in the Senate, and became 
known as the Bland-Allison bill. As modified in the Senate and 
as finally passed it restricted the coinage to the 4,000,000 ounces per 
month which the Secretary of the Treasury was to purchase, and 
it gave to the public Treasury the seigniorage or profit on these 
purchases and coinages. The silver thus to be coined was made 
an unlimited legal tender except for certificates of deposit of gold 
and silver bullion under the act of 1863 and in cases where other 
money had been stipulated by contract. Section 3 authorized the 
deposit of these dollars and the issuance of (silver) certificates 
8 It became a law over the President's veto February 

s Bland and Conger bills, 

In 1886 Mr. BLAND again introduced a bill for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver—that is, giving to the mine owner and 
bullion producer the whole profit of the seigniorage or difference 
between the actual cost and the legal-tender value of the dollar 
when coined. 

Mr. amga introduced another bill, embodying the views of 
Secretary Windom, allowing owners of silver to deposit it and re- 
ceive Treasury notes to the amount of its then market value, these 
to be redeemed when presented at its then value. 


The Sherman law of 1890. 


The Conger bill, as modified, was finally passed, and became a 
law July 14, 1890, and is known as the Sherman law. 

It directed the purchase of 4,500,000 fine ounces of silver each 
month at not to exceed $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and the 
issue of Treasury notes therefor. These notes were to be redeem- 
able on demand in coin, and could be reissued. They were made 
legal tender for all debts, public or private, except where other- 
wise expressly stipulated, and for customs, taxes, ete., and when so 
received could be reissued, They could also be counted as part 
of the lawful money reserve of national banks. 

The act further provided that upon demand of holder the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should redeem such notes in gold or silver 
at his discretion, it being (says the act) the established policy of 
the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be 
provided by law. 

Section 8 provided for the coinage until July 1, 1891, of $2,000,- 
000 per month; after that date as much as needed to redeem 
Treasury notes issued under this act. 
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Any gains or seigniorage arising from such coinage was to be 
accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 


WHAT IS GAIN OR SEIGNIORAGE? 


The Bland bill as it passed the House November 5, 1877 (it did 
not become a law), allowed any owner of silver bullion to deposit 
it and receive for every 371.25 grains of pure silver (4123 grains of 
standard silver) a coined dollar which should bean unlimited legal 
tender. He wasonly to pay the half per cent mint charge for this 
great privilege. All the profit in this transaction was to go not 
to the Government, not tothe peoplethrough the Government, but 
to the mine owner, the bullion producer. 1n1886 Mr. BLAND intro- 
duced another bill with the same provisions. Mr. Plumb's amend- 
ment to the Conger bill, adopted by the Senate June 10, but which 
also failed to become a law, had the same provisions. 


SENATOR STEWART'S FREE COINAGE AMENDMENT. 


Another attempt was made in January, 1891, when Senator 
STEWART, of Nevada, offered a free-coinage amendment providing 
that at the owner's option he may receive therefor (silver bul- 
lion) an equivalent in such standard dollars or Treasury notes," 
having ‘‘ the same legal qualities as the notes provided for by the 
act approved July 14, 1890.” This was designed to leave the 
Government no option as to the mode of payment for this bullion, 
and to enable the silver mine owners to take the most valuable 
mode of payment, which would probably be Treasury notes re- 
deemable in coin.“ July 1, 1892, Mr. STEWART offered another 
measure in the Senate, providing for free coinage and making the 
standard silver dollar legal tender for all debts and dues, public 
and private, provided that foreign silver coins, or silver coins 
bearing the impress of foreign mints, and bullion formed by 
melting down such coin, shall be excluded from the provision of 
this act." 

In this measure Senator STEWART sought to fasten legislation 
upon the country by which it would have been obliged to take 
the product of the Western silver barons as it was offered for 
free coinage. Commenting upon this purpose, Senator VEST, of 
Missouri, declared that he was for free coinage, ‘‘ not to give à 
market to the mine owners of the West, but because it is a money 
metal," and the foreign clause was stricken out. 

All of these measures were in the direct interest and to the sole 
advantage of the mine owners. All profits or gains in the busi- 
ness went not to the Government to help to lighten the burden 
of the people, but for the profit and gain of a particular class. 


PROFITS OF SEIGNIORAGE. 


Let us see what these profits were. Under free coinage, on an 
average, in 1878 bullion worth 89.1 cents when deposited by the 
mine owner would have entitled him to receive from the mint a 
legal-tender dollar worth 100 cents in silver orin gold. He would 
have made a net profit, not counting the small charge for coinage, 
of 10 cents—a profit gained at the expense of the whole people. 

In 1886 this same bullion was worth only 76.9 cents, giving to 
this same class a net profit of 23 cents and making a net cost to all 
the people of 23 cents for the inestimable privilege of allowing the 
mine owners the chance of using the Government and people of 
the United States as a stalking horse. It would make their dollars 
cheaper to the mine owners, of course, How would it help those 
who had to buy these same silver dollars by the sweat of their 
brows and at the full price of 100 cents on the dollar? 

Had this provision, so beneficent to the mine owner, been in 
operation in 1894, the dear people would have been giving the min- 
ing men a 100-centdollar coined from silver bullion which had cost 
the same mining people just 49.1 cents. The people of the United 
States may be lying awake of nights sighing for more silver, 
which, by the way, they will not accept when given them if they 

' can help Ao pelasin the paper equivalent, but they should not 
be compelled to subsidize any class of our citizens, however meri- 
torious they may be, to the extent of taking 49 cents’ worth of sil- 
ver and stamping ita dollar and handing it back to them. This 
may, indeed, make more money, but it makes it into the wrong 
pockets, into the pockets of the mine owners, from which the peo- 
ple will have to get them out by a well-known system of purchase 
at full price. 


WHAT FREE COINAGE WOULD HAVE COST. 


Let us calculate the result of such financial legislation; let us 
see what it would have cost the people of the United States to 
have given the free coinage at the dates stated. 

In 1878 the average cost of silyer bullion, enough to make a 
standard silver dollar, was 89 cents. that year we coined 
22,495,550 of these dollars. At 11 cents on the dollar it would have 
cost the country just $2,474,510.50 to have thus accommodated the 
silver-mining interests of the country. 

In 1886 we coined 31,423,886 of these dollars out of bullion which 
cost only 77 cents for each coined dollar, and which, had this been 
done under the free-coinage provisions, would have cost the peo- 
ple the considerable sum of $7,227,493.78, and which would have 


been a direct contribution on the part of Congress of the public 
funds to the profits of the silver-producing interests of the coun- 
try. A more monstrous instance of attempted diversion of public 
money was never attempted. 


THE SHERMAN LAW. 


Under the operation of the Sherman law of 1890 it was found 
that the Government was purchasing 54,000,000 ounces of silver 
per year, or nearly all that was produced in the United States, 
This silver was stored in the Treasury vaults, and Treasury notes 
issued for the same, which were redeemable in gold on demand. 
It can be readily seen that it would be only a question of time 
when the Government would be obliged to suspend gold payments 
and reach a silver basis if this were continued. 


REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW. 


At a special session of the Fifty-third Congress, called in August, 
1893, after a long and spirited debate, the so-called Sherman law, 
on November 1, was repealed. 


AMOUNT OF SILVER IN USE AS MONEY. 


There is a widespread misunderstanding as to the actual amount 
of silver in use as money by the Government. According to the 
statistics of the Director of the Mint for 1896, there was coined 
into silver dollars, which are either in circulation or lodged in the 
‘Treasury vaults, silver bullion to secure Treasury notes, and sub- 
sidiary silver the enormous amount of $628,728,071, all of which 
is in actual use as money. The total amount of gold in use in the 
United States July 1, 1896, was $599,597,964, and of greenbacks 
8346,681,016. 

So it will be seen that there is more silver in use than any other 
kind of money, and I believe it would be greatly to the interest of 
the Government and of the people if all paper money under $5 
could be retired and the silver dollar put in its place to do its 
work, instead of being stored in the Government vaults. This is 
the case in France, Germany, and England, where but very little, 
if any, paper or gold can be found of a less denomination than 
£1 in England, 20 marks in Germany and 20 francs in France, 
practically approximating $5 of American money. 

A statement prepared at the Mint Bureau shows that the num- 
ber of silver dollars coined at the United States mints during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, was 21,203,701, on which the seign- 
iorage or profit to the Government amounted to $6,336,104.25. 
This profit was turned into the Treasury from time to time as the 
coinage progressed, and was used to reduce taxation instead of 
wandering into the pockets of the silver producers, as would have 
been the case under free coinage. 


REPUBLICANS TRUE TO THEIR PRINCIPLES. 


These are authentic facts and official figures, from which every 
intelligent citizen should be able to draw his own conclusions 
without further comment. They embody to a great extent the 
record of the Republican party on the wisest legislation now on 
our statute books cog witi our finances and the elements of 
permanent prosperity. e Republican party has again taken the 
initiative in bringing order out of chaos, and, under the leadership 
of an able, patriotic, and statesmanlike Chief Executive, President 
McKinley, is loyally carrying out the principles of the platform 
adopted by the St. Louis convention in 1896. 

In harmony with the spirit of that platform, and in response to 
the demands of nine-tenths of the suffering business interests of 
the United States, the President called Congress together in special 
session to repeal the Wilson bill. Senate and House enacted into 
law the Dingley bill, which is now in full force and effect, and its 
beneficial influence is already making itself felt in every section 
of the country. 

The President, as one of the first acts of his Administration, ap- 
pointed a commission to go to Europe to seek the establishment of 
an equitable arrangement with the leading commercial powers of 
the world for the use of both silver and gold within the limits of a 
safe and stable international policy, while he has also sent to Con- 
gress a message urging the . of a nonpartisan mone- 
tary commission to recommend supplementary legislation for the 
1 of our banking and currency system along necessary 
and expedient lines. The House of Representatives prompay 
adopted a resolution in harmony with this message. us the 
1 party is loyally and fearlessly living up to its princi- 

es. 
E SUMMARY. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Speaker, in these few remarks to give a 
history of the finances of this Government since the war; also 
showing the production of silver and gold for the past three hun- 
dred and fifty Tes, believing that the enormous production of 
silver gaan e past twelve years has had much to do with its 
present bullion value, and also believing, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Kron: increase in the production of gold and decrease in the pro- 

uction of silver since 1892, if continued for a few years, will do 
much to bring these metals more nearly together in bullion value. 
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Give Us an Abundant Circulating Medium—Gire the People more 
Start the Spindles in the Idle Factories, it will 
will Put the Coal Miners to Work at Increased W. 
Stop Business Failures, and 


Wave of Prosperity. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES GUNN, 
OF IDAHO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. GUNN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House was first presented to 
this body the 15th of last March. It was designated by its friends 
at times as a revenue measure, and at other times as a protective 
measure; but whether protection or revenue, we were assured that 
it would flood the nation with the sunshine of better days; that hid 
away somewhere between its covers was a eu ek talisman, a ma- 
gician’s wand, that would drive poverty from land and deluge 
us with a tidal wave of prospere It is now nearly four months 
since this bantling waslaunched on the House, and as we approach 
its final passage after these months of agony there seems to be 
general distrust manifested every where. 

Tramps were never as numerous as they are now. The St. Louis 
Republic, under date of July 3, reported that an army of 15,000 
were crossing the State of Kansas. Strikes and lockouts are the 
order of the day, and a continuous wail of poverty and distress 
comes up to this Chamber from all ions of the country. The 
coal miners, to whom you i such glorious times if they 
would only vote for McKinley and prosperity, have been forced to 

ike the starvation wages they have been compelled to 


work for. Business men are going into bankruptcy and indus- 
trial ts are being locked up by the sheriffs. From the sur- 
undi we are forced to the conclusion that if the le have 


ro 
any confidence in this bill, as yet they have not made it manifest. 

tever I may say against this bill is not from the standpoint 
of a free trader or a tariff-for-revenue follower, for I am neither 
one nor the other. I have always believed in the protective idea, 
and I believe in it yet. A tariff adjusted to protect infant indus- 
tries, perfectly fair toward all classes of our people and all sec- 
tions of our country, and that will aid in upholding the standard 
of wages, can always count on my support. On the other hand, 
a tariff that is desi to build up monopolies, destroy legitimate 
competition, and which is intended to levy an unjust burden of 
taxation on an impoverished people that extravagant appropria- 
tions in the conduct of the Government may be maintained, can 
never count on my support. : € 

At this time an increase of the tariff rate, or of taxation, they 
being synonymous terms, is a positive injustice. We have con- 
tracted the volume of money and measure all commodities by 
the single gold standard. The people are now too poor to buy 
woolen goods. Put on a heavier tax and raise the price and the 
amount purchased will be still less, and they must seek a cheaper 
material with which to clothe themselves. The point I wish to 
make is this: A protective tariff without an ample supply of 
money in circulation will prove to be a curse, and not a blessing. 

Give us an abundant circulating medium; give the people more 
money, and it will start ie es in the idle factories; it will 
light the furnace fires; it put the coal miners to work at in- 
creased wages; it will end the strikes, stop business failures, and 
it will send over the land that long-promised wave of prosperity. 
'Then you can increase the tariff tax, and though even under these 
circumstances it would be uncalled for, yet it would be excusable 
on the ground that the people could bear the burden. 


TARIFF DECEPTION. 


There is a great deal of deception connected with this tariff leg- 
islation. Let me see if I can point out some of it. In certain 
countries they call a tax a tax, just as an individual 
would call a spade a spade or a plow a plow. We resort to a more 
skillful method than that in the United States when we levy a tax 
on the people. We tell them we are going to protect them; when 
we raise the tax, we tell them that we are giving them more po 
tection. If we did not do this, the citizens might complain of the 
excessive tax rate. When we tell them that we are simply pro- 
tecting them, they throw their hats in the air and hurrah for more 
taxes under the name of protection. While favoring a protective 
theory, excuse me for declining to enter into this game of decep- 
tion. Wecan give the people of this nation all the protection they 
desire, and do it without increasing the present excessive tax rate. 


To me one of the amusing features of this tariff discussion is to 


t| hear a Democrat take the floor and announce that he is a free 


trader or a tariff-for-revenue man, and then advocate a protective 
tariff on sugar, rice, white pine, or some other commodity that is 
produced in his section. This is only offset by the Republican 
who shouts for gown at the top of his voice, and then advo- 
cates free lead, wool, free hides, free nickel, and free manga- 
nese, because the manufacturers in his district demand it. 

This reminds me of the truth of the unfortunate remark made 
by Hancock—unfortunate because it lost him the Presidency: 
The tariff is a local issue." Let us be honest in the discussion 
of this question, and if a Democrat advocates protection on a cer- 
tain line of commodities under any guise, let us call him a pro- 
tectionist. If, on the other hand, a Republican advocates free 
trade on another line of commodities, let us designate him as a 
free trader. : 

The bill under consideration is something more than a protec- 
tive measure—it is intended to be a revenue producer. Both s 
tems of taxation—direct and indirect—are resorted to, but thi 
fact is kept well in the background. While the trusts, the monop- 
olists, and their paid emissaries fill the day and the night with 
loud acclaim over the qoe of more protection, nothing is said 
about the certainty of more taxation. 

In speaking of the rk ae practiced in this bill, attention 
should be directed to Schedule G, agricultural products and pro- 
visions. Cattle and hogs are on the protected list. This sop has 
been thrown out to appease the farmer, but it is doubtful if it 
willaccomplish itsmission. Weare moving heaven and earth to 
hold the European market for our meats. The question will 
naturally present itself to our agriculturists: How will a g 
tective tariff of from $4 to $6 per head benefit them, when they 
must market their cR ay cattle in Germany, France, or Engiand? 
In looking this schedule over it will be noticed that unable 
horses are protected, but the ‘* bucking broncho,” or the wild- eyed 
cayuse of the distant West, so dear to the cowboy’s heart, is not 
recognized by even a faint trace of protection. 

In this connection attention might be called to the fact that Ore- 
s new industry has been overlooked. There is no protection 
or canned horse. It is ire podao of the single-standard pros- 
perity, and it seems ungra: not to recognize it. We see hogs 
protected at $1.50 per head, and when we acknowledge the fact 
that we are straining heaven and earth to hold a market for our 
pórk in Europe, the thin disguise is torn from this fraud. Corn 
is so abundant that in certain States it is used for fuel, but it is 
dee with a rate of 15 cents per bushel. Republicans on the 
oor of this House, when this bill was up the first time, maintained 
that a protective tariff cheapened a commodity. This doctrine 
was over and over again. It seems to be a i 
tenet in the faith of the high protective tariff men. If this doc- 
trine applies to corn, one might respectfully suggest that the 
farmers believe that corn is too cheap now. 

Following corn comes wheat; and as every man, woman, and 
child in the United States who has arrived at the age of reason 
knows that our lus wheat is sold every year in the English 
market, we may with propriety ask, How will this protection 
protect? Is it not 8 to every person that these rates are 
used for purposes of deception, in a vain endeavor to make the 
farmers believe that you are solicitous for their welfare, that you 
are anxious to deal justly with them in framing this tariff meas- 
ure, when every page of the bill, every sentence, and every line is 
in the interest of trusts? If we were importing hogs, corn, and 
wheat to support our surplus population, as y are doing in 
some E n countries, then a tariff on these articles might 
help our farmers; but when we are exporting them, the folly, the 
mockery, and the hollow deception of this tariff legislation be- 
come poene 

The People’s Party has ever characterized the strife over the 
tariff rates as a sham battle. It has told the voters over and over 
again that it was merely a ruse, this clashing of cymbals, beating 
tom-toms, and roll of 8 to attract their attention from the 
real, Iive issues of the day. 

The fact that trusts and monopolies are exerting their baneful 
influence to destroy competition is never alluded to; that the 
transportation DK is an octopus of vast proportions, with 
its tentacles in every hamlet in the land, Sepping the energies and 
drawing the lifeblood from our people; that the money monop- 


oly has destroyed one of the twin metals—silver—and cornered 


gold, and they absolutely have all mankind at their mercy, as 
ey can expand or contract values at their pleasure; that the 
land is passing from the control ọf the American people, and we 
are becoming a nation of tenants, living on the earth on such 
terms and conditions as some landlord may dictate. 

While these evils are growing and sending their roots into the 
vitals of the nation, we are told morning, noon, and night that 
we can remedy all defects in our governmental machinery by 
raising or lowering thetariff. I believe that there is an Almighty 
Provi that watches over the destinies of this great nation. 
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His guiding hand was manifest in our Revolutionary struggle and 
on a hundred battlefields during the great rebellion. Under His 
ever-watchful care we have reason to hope that the tariff fraud 
has been worked on our people for the last time; that from this 
hour forward attention will be directed to more vital questions 
and to the preservation of our liberties. 


THE TARIFF HAS ALWAYS FAILED TO PRODUCE PROSPERITY. 


| We had a protective tariff for over thirty years, and we can 
ow take a review of the MS and ascertain what the result has 
been. It can not be said that the Wilson bill is not a protective 
| measure, for under its workings we collected during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1894, $131,807,753.88; during the year ending 
une 30, 1895, $151,907,088,94; for the year ending June 30, 1896, 
159,516,275.50, and for the year just closed, $176,273,740.76. 
All will admit that a tariff tax that yields a revenue of over 
$175,000,000 a year must protect somewhere, Without going into 
&n elaborate discussion of this question, let us revert to the orig- 
inal proposition, that a tariff has always failed to produce pros- 
| perity. It makes no difference how it may be adjusted—raise it 
| or lower it—the condition of the people will not be materially im- 
proved. In order to cure existing evils we must work on other 
Fines and abandon the sham battle that we have been waging 
these many years. We should commence with the financial ques- 
tion, and give the poopie more money by coining the gold and silver 
that a kind Providence stored up in our mountains in súch gener- 
ous quantities, and the use of which would have prevented so much 
poverty and distress in the land. 
In order to show that a tariff, no matter how adjusted, will not 
bring prosperity to the land, the following list of failures for the 
years commencing with 1879 and ending with 1896 are submitted: 


Y f fail P fail Liabiliti 
ears. 0! * [o i ies. 
ness con- 
ures. cerns. ures. 
| 4879 6,658] — 702,157 0.95 | $98,149, 053 
4.785 46, 823 .63 | "65, 752, 000 
UE 5,582 | 781, 689 TTL | 81, 155, 992 
£ 6,738 | 822,258 -82 | 101, 547,546 
883 - 9,184 | 863,993 1.08 | 172, 874, 172 
10,968 | 904, 750 1:21 | 226,343,427 
z 10,637 | 919,990 1.16 | 124, 220, 321 
9,834 | 909,841 1.01 | 114, 0644, 119 
T. 9,604 | — 994,281 :99 | 167,560, 944 
1888 -- 10,079 | 1,046; 662 1.02 | 123, 829, 973 
1889 10,882 | 1,057, 140 1.04 | 148, 784, 337 
| p 30,907 | 1,110,590 -98 | 189, 856, 004 
1801 12.273 | 1,142; 951 1.07 | 189, 868, 638 
10,344 | 1,172, 705 188 | 114 044; 167 
893 . 15,212 | 1,193,113 1.28 | 316, 779, 889 
E 13,885 | 1,114174 1.25 | 172; 902, 856 
13,197 | 1,909,292 1.09 | 173, 196, 080 
15,088 | 1,151,579 1.31 | 226, 090, 834 


,. Here we have a period of eighteen years, during which time we 
tried the Morrill tariff, the McKinley tariff, the Wilson tariff, 
and are promised the Dingley tariff, the very mention of which 
we were told would produce prosperity; and note that the busi- 
ness failures for the quarter just ended amount to $48,000,000—a 
sum that has been exceeded but seldom in our long list of financial 
wrecks. See the land covered with striking laborers, the evidences 
of poverty DE everywhere; it becomes more and more 
apparent that the Dingley bill, like its predecessors, will be a fail- 
ure. What a difference there is between before election and after 
election. Before election, the dead walls from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific were covered with posters telling us that a vote for McKin- 
ley meant more work and more wages. After the election we find 
out that it means less work and no wages. 
The Democrats tried their hands at this tariff tinkering four 
ears ago. In the campaign that occurred at that time they told 
the voters that they had a tariff measure that would restore confi- 
nce in business channels, put the idle laborers to work, and 
increase the wage scale for those who were ps. After the 
lection the man whom they had just elevated to the Presidency 
tily convened Congress in special session—for what purpose? 
o enact into law his tariff views? Why, bless you, no. It was 
another case of before taking and after taking, He said the tariff 
would keep; thatthe financial question needed immediate attention. 
| In this he was right; but he was wrong in his method of pro- 
cedure. He advocated and had carried out a contraction of the 
currency when we needed an expansion. The party of which I 
have the honor of being a member said then that the President's 
pony would only aggravate the distress that reigned around us. 
hat we needed was a return to the use of gold and silver as 
farer, full legal tender, and nota restriction of one of the metals. 
ents have proven that we were right. You tariff people and 
you single-standard people have had things your way in the Goy- 
rnment since 1873, and before. You changed the tariff bill from 
Morrill rates to the McKinley rates, then to the Wilson 


schedule. Now, look at the list of failures and tell me, are you 
proud of your effort? You also tried your hand ata contraction of 
the currency, and your effort again has been a failure. The men 
who stood on the outward bulwarks, as faithful watchmen, and 
warned the nation of impending danger be to receive some 
recognition; their warnings should ultimately receive attention, 

At this point I desire makingan explanation. Whatever I have 
said by way of adverse criticism of the Democratic has not 
been said for the p of wounding the sensibilities of any 
Democrat who stands by that patriotic declaration of principles 
known as the Chicago platform. In the last campaign Isupported 
their great leader, W. J. Bryan, on that platform, and under simi- 
lar circumstances stand ready to support him again. When this 
tariff trash, this old thrashed straw, is thrown into the waste 
heap and a union is perfected between the patriotic elements in 
the nation, Populist, Silver Republican, and Silver Democrat, we 
will have an American financial system, and a man will not be 
jeered at anywhere in this land for advocating financial independ- 
ence and severance of the bonds thatshackle usto the money lords 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. When that happy day 
comes, as come I believe it will, we will have contentment and pros- 
perity everywhere in this mighty nation. 


OUR EVER-SWELLING VOLUME OF DEBT. 


The advocates of this tariff measure at times fall back on the 
census and tell us that we area rich people. That wearerevelin 
in wealth, all of which was acquired under a protective tariff. 
They never allude to the business failures. They are much like 
the mule that boasts that his father was a horse, without callin 
attention to the other side of the family. To me it is somewha 
amusing to hear these fellows get up and proclaim that when the 
last census was taken we had 62,000,000 of people, $62,000,000,000 
worth of property; that our property valuation amounted to $1,000 
per capita of our 33 that since 1860 we have doubled our 
wealth; and all this was done under a protective tariff. Once 
more let it be said that I am not attacking the protective-tariff 
theory; I am only assailing its misapplication, its perversion, as 
exemplified in the bill before the House. If all other conditions 
were favorable, a protective tariff is an aid to p: ity. With 
an ample supply of money it can be turned to a good purpose, but 
with a restricted volume it is certain to be a positive injury. 

But to return to the question of our wealth. The Republican 
statement relative to our wealth reminds me of an incident that 
came under my observation but a short time ago. In traveling 
through the country "I attention was attrac to a farmhouse 
and itssurroundings. neat structure, roomy, substantial barn, 
well-kept fences, and an abundant crop wayed and nodded in 
the summer sun to gladden the heart of the husbandman. Ire- 
marked to my companion that the owner of that place was evi- 
dently in good circumstances, and was startled with the gruff 
reply: ‘If that property was sold to-morrow, it would not brin, 
enough to pay that man's debts." It is true," my informan 
added, that the place is worth some $12,000 or $15,000, but it is 
mortgaged for $5,000, and at forced sale it would not bring any 
more.” Let us see what we owe; let us apply the same rule to the 
nation. 

Like the farmer, if the 8 of the nation was put up at 
forced sale it would not bring any more than we owe. We can 
take either one of two views of this situation. If the indebted- 
ness is owed to home capitalists, it is still jo ank of our assets, but 
who will not condemn that governmen olicy that concen- 
trates the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few money 
changers, that mortgages the States, counties, cities, transporta- 
tion lines, industrial enterprises, and individuals to a handful of 
brokers. The fact is this: Our indebtedness is not held at nome. 
The amount of the holdings in the hands of the capitalists on the 
other side of the Atlantic is counted by the billions of dollars. 
When we look at our great country and its magnificent resources 
and then at theload of debt pressing our people down to death 
and slavery, we are forced to the conclusion that the thirty years 
we have spent in fostering tariff legislation has been a failure. 

The conclusion is pressed home on us irrisistibly that we need 
something more than tariff legislation to quicken and poo: the 
energies of our people. If we are told that we need European 
capital, we can truthfully answer that the thing called European 
capital was dug out of our mines, was the product of our rich 
metal-bearing mountain ranges. From 1792 down to the year 
1895 we extracted from our precious-metal mines a total of $6,000,- 
000,000 worth of gold and silver bullion. At the close of business 
on the 1st day of this month, according to the Treasury statement, 
we had an aggregateof gold andsilver in the United States locked 
up in the Treasury vaults and in various banking institutions of 
$1,199,103,876. This leaves a balance of $4,800,891,124 not ac- 
counted for. 

What became of all this coin, or of coin metal? It must be ad- 
mitted that a certain per cent of it was used in the arts. Dur- 
ing the year 1895 the various civilized nations consumed in the 
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arts $99,967,212, practically $100,000,000. Of this amount the 
United States consumed $25,706,109. During that year the world's 
production of gold and silver amounted to $418,016,800. The 
world used one-quarter of its output in the arts, but if an account 
is taken of the gold and silver that is lost, worn by abrasion, and 
the large amount not covered by Government statistics, at least 
one-half of the precious metals is used for other purposesthan coin. 

If one-half of the output of gold and silver in the United States 
was used for commercial or manufacturing purposes there should 
still be left with us $3,000,000,000 in gold and silver which we 
could turn into coin. Itis not in the country when we want it; 
we must go to the other side of the Atlantic and borrow it. In 
fact, we have no coin that wecan call ourown. Whenever Euro- 
pean capitalists see fit to unload our securities on us they cantake 
every dollar out of the country. They raid our Treasury and our 
banks for coin whenever they need it. 

After these long years of tariff legislation the nation that has 
fed the world with its wheat, clothed it with its cotton, and sup- 
plied it with the precious metals for coining purposes, presents to 
us to-day, in the fifth month of this prosperity Administration, 
thousands of striking workingmen, starving, naked, and penniless. 
During Cleveland's Administration the Republicans talked ca- 
lamity, and with ridicule pointed to the patch on the working- 
man’s pants which they called a Cleveland badge. Perhaps they 
were justified in this, I believe they were. They are now in 
power: they promised us an immediate return to prosperity, but 
instead we see the patch still on the workingman’s pants, and it is 
impossible to tell the difference between a McKinley badge and a 
Cleveland badge. One is just as conspicuous as the other. 

Following this line of thought, let us take up the condition of 
the industrial masses. The census of 1890 is a Republican docu- 
ment, though rarely referred to by members of that party. It 
was taken under a Republican Administration and by Repub- 
Jicans. Itisthe best showing they could make of thirty years of 
Republican laws and Republican policy. When it was taken it 
placed the population of the nation in the neighborhood of 62,000,- 
000 souls, or, to put it another way, 12,690,152 families. "This 
represented that many homes rented, mortgaged, or unencum- 
bered. Out of this number, there were 2,250,800 mortgaged homes 
or farms, while 8,250,000 occupied rented homes or farms. "This 
left 2,190,152 persons who occupied their own homes and farms 
and who owned their own homes and farms free of incumbrances. 

From this we see that 2,250,000 residences and farms were 
mortgaged and 2,190,152 were unencumbered. In these times, 
with the single standard as our sole money dependence and with 
higher taxes, it is hardly proper to say that a family with a mort- 
gage on the premises is the owner of a home, In order that this 
statement may be not only fair but generous, let us put both 
classes, the encumbered and the unencumbered, in the same cate- 

ory as home owners, and it gives us 4,440,152 families—home and 
Farin owners. This leaves 8,250,000 families, or 41,250,000 people, 
who own neither homes nor farms. 

A frightful picture; and yet it does not tell the truth, for the 
fact still remains that but a small percentage of those who are 
mortgaged succeed in paying out. en, if we deduct the encum- 
bered homes from the total of home owners, the account stands 
this way: Mortgaged homes or farms, 2,250,000; rented homes or 
farms, 8,250,000; total, 10,500,000, and, with 5 persons to the family, 
a population of 52,500,000 persons, who have neither homes nor 
farms. With thirty years of tariff protection and the single stand- 
ard, it does seem as though the men who have advocated a policy 
which has produced such disastrous results would, under the 
promptings of patriotism, consent to a trial of some other system 
with a hope that some better result might be obtained. 

Pursuing this line of reasoning further, we find the census gives 
additional information, and not of a very agreeable character. 
Let us take up the condition of the people of a few of the States, 
commencing with Kansas. We find that there were in 1890 mort- 
gages amounting to 298,880, representing the vast sum of $243,- 
146,826, showing a per capita debt of $170. This is one mortgage 
to every family in the State. Of course there are property hold- 
ers in Kansas free of incumbrances; but they are offset by those 
who have two mortgages on their holdings. The neighboring 
State of Iowa made a showing very little better. If we leave the 
Western States and take a look at the older-settled communities 
in the East, we find that conditions are not improved. In fact 
they are worse. The longer a person lives under a faulty system, 
the worse his condition becomes. 

Take the State of Connecticut, and no one will deny but what 
the inhabitants of that State are both frugal and industrious, yet 
we find that in 1890 17.18 per cent of the F occupied 
rented farms and 25.60 were mortgaged. ith propriety we can 
count these two elements in the same category, and this gives us 
43.98 per cent tenants. Of the population who live in towns 71.30 

rcentare tenants. Massachusetts in 1890 had of tenant farmers 

5.06; mortgaged, 25.93, making 40.98 per cent of her farmers who 


were virtually tenants. The inhabitants of the towns made even 
a poorer showing; 07.23 per cent lived in rented houses; 12.87 per 
cent were mortgaged, making 80.15 per cent of her town popula- 
tion who were really tenants. 

Taking these two States as showing the conditions prevailing in 
New England, let us turn and take a look at the Southern States. 
Tennessee had of hired farms 41.88 per cent and 1.89 per cent 
mortgaged, giving 43.75 per cent tenants. South Carolina, 61.49 
per cent were hired and 3.08 per cent mortgaged, a total of 64.57 
per cent tenants. If we summarize the situation, the result is 
startling. Aggregate wealth of the nation, estimated by the 
Census hasan. $85,037,091,197; population, 63,450. 7c; number of 
families, 12,690,152; number mortgaged. 2,250,000; number who 
occupy their own homes unencumbered, 2,190,152; number of 
tenants, 8,250,000; taking five as the average American family, it 
gives us 10,440,152 persons home owners, and leaves 52,200,760 
persons who are tenants or tramps. That is, they are not home 
owners. 

This vast aggregate, 52,200,760 persons, controls not more than 
10 per cent of land values, or about $3,954,454,434, while the 
2,190,152 families, representing a population of 10,550,760, control 
$35,590,089,899. This shows the rapidity with which property is 
passing into the hands of the few. In the United States 65.57 per 
cent of the population are tenants. This does not include the 
mortgagees. The percentage of tenantry in several of th» leading 
nations is given to show that, aside from Great Britain, we have 
more tenants and fewer property owners than any other modern 
nation: 


Australia .. -- 10.17 | France.... . 28.94 
Belgium.... -. 83.0 | Holland... - 28.17 
Denmark .. .. 05.09 | Sweden... . 17.82 


This condition of affairs has come on us when we were living 
under the most favorable conditions. We have had thirty-two 
ears of peace, during which period neither famine nor pestilence 
invaded our domain. On the contrary, we have been blessed 
with abundant harvests. Free homesteads have been given from 
the bounty of the Government to those who wished to avail 
themselves of this generous offer. Our farmers have had advan- 
tage of a rich virgin soil, not worn-out land that needed fertiliz- 
ing. The forest that covered the earth was abundant and at the 
disposal of the settler. We had the advantage of our mines from 
the surface; that is, we did not have to condunt operations ata 
great depth to obtain such minerals and mineral substances as we 
needed for coin or for commercial or manufacturing purposes. 

Under these favorable conditions the wealth of the nation is 
passing into the hands of a few speculators, while poverty and dis- 
tress prevail everywhere. A burthen of debt rests heavily on 
our industrial masses, and we are resorting to every known expe- 
dient in the bill now under consideration to wring more taxes 
from an already impoverished constituency. He who contem- 
plates the situation has reason to fear that the future has nothing 
very encouraging for mankind. 

- The next generation can not hope to live under as favorable con- 
ditions as the present. The free lands which are now being dis- 
peguea to all applicants will be occupied. The forest will be 
argely consumed. ‘The surface-ore bodies will be worked out and 
mining operations can only be conducted by incurring consider- 
able expense and not under as favorable conditions as we enjoy. 
If we have made a failure under the advantageous circumstances 
W us, the outlook for those who come after is not very 
right. 

The advocates of this bill do not want to discuss this phase of 
the situation. They content themselves by shouting ‘ Calamity 
howler!” During the past four years they were incessant calamity 
howlers; in fact, they monopolized the business, They were jus- 
tified in doing so by existing conditions. The situation has not 
improved. There is no prospect for an improvement in sight, 
and instead of shouting calamity,it would be more seemly for the 
advocates of the present order of things to endeavor to defend their 
position or apply themselves to remedying existing evils. 

If the figures herein submitted are indicative of a calamity, 
neither myself nor the party of which I am a member is to blame. 
We did not compile them, and we had no part in producing the 
disastrous result which they undeniably indicate. Thirty years 
of tariff legislation finds the country in this deplorable condition. 
The People's Party now, as ever in the past, sounds a warning. 
The 3 tariff bill will only intensify the conditions that now 

revail. 
E LEGISLATION FOR THE SUGAR TRUST. 


purak the long sultry summer days that this tariff bill dragged 
its slow length along, we were told that there was a contest being 
waged between the House and the Senate over the sugar schedule; 
that the Senate was dominated by the sugar trust, and that the 
House was making a stand for the people. As these charges and 
countercharges came from the Republicans and were leveled at 
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each other, it is fair to assume that the contending parties knew 
what they were talking about and that they were both familiar 
with the workings of this giant association. The fact of the mat- 


ter is both Honses worked in the interestof the trust. While this 
crimination and recrimination was being indulged in, the sugar 
men sugared their way through Congress. They will hereafter 
sugar the nation on such terms as they mar dictate. A duty 
levied to encourage the growing of cane and beets and the pro- 
duction of sugar should receive general support, but this bill is 
constructed on such lines as will be most burthensome to the 
consumer and most advantageous to the monopolist. 

A few years ago if a duty was levied on a commodity and home 

roduction stimulated, the field was open for any person to manu- 
facture the article. In those days we had legitimate competition. 
This is all changed now; the tariff duty only aids the monopolist. 
No man or set of men in the United States can hope to go into 
the business of refining sugar unless they acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the sugar trust. It is a lamentable fact that this 
industry can not be stimulated without building up a monopoly 
to oppress and rob the people. Forover a year, in anticipation of 
this tariff, the trust has been laying ina supply of sugar. Itisan 
easy task to determine the amount of sugar imported for home 
consumption. The following table, compiled from official sources, 
gives the importations for the year 1895: 


Month. 


Pounds. | Value. 


January.. 189,201, 829 | $3,512,050 
February 25, 488,605 | 4,609, 702 
March 396, 020,254 | 7,438, 7: 
L 377, 937,280 | 6,970,220 
ay 598,054, 910 | 10, 484, 930 
June.. 388, 808, 7, 760, 751 
July... 364, 712,668 | 7,211, 0960 
August 256, 778,388 | 4,887,108 
September 204,519,984 | 4,000,296 
NODE sci aM aw sns PE PUE cd ase QUAS GRE A iia 285,563,135 | 5,711,030 
% ² AA Ü ͤ0Kͤ A ¼ ums A vius dapes 159,658,142 | 3,406, 344 
eee rev Wact leat atic de EVA RSV aces 182,470,911 | 3,739, 400 
c ERE T E E eo de e e EE 3,579, 924, 754. | 69, 707, 873 
The following are the sugar importations for 1896: 
Month. Pounds. Value 
263,995, 129 | $5, 897, 178 
337,082,600 | 7,885, 
435, 501, 882 | 10, 807, 7: 
, B81, 9, 001; 870 
5H, 108, 452 | 19, 817, 477 
472, 637, 3768 | 11, 863, 
$20,175,201 | 7,384, 
507 341. 


308, 694, 6, 
172,312,018 | 3, 
184,122,514 | 3 

4, 108, 174,901 | 86,213, 555 


This is an excess of 528,350,147 pounds over the importations for 
1895. 

The importations for the six months commencing with January 
and ending with June 30, 1897, are as follows: 


Month. | Pounds. | Value. 


, 480, 753 
286, 605, 450 
485, 525, 990 
173, 527,477 
790), 653, 995 
708, 552, 496 


3, 253, 346, 101 


63, 115, 408 


Attention should be directed to the enormous importations for 
1897. The surplus sugar was bought up in all lands. and it is now 
stored in the warehouses of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
3 Add the surplus for 1896 to the six months' importations 

or 1897. and it will be seen that the trust has a year’s supply on 
hand. It gives them an aggregate of 3,781,696, 308 pounds, and 
this is more than the total importations for 1895. It follows that 
the duty on sugar for the ensuing twelve months will be paid to 
the trust and not tothe Government. It has the sugar in its posses- 
sion, and the consumers can not use it withont paying the trust 
the duty and as much more as it may see fit to exact. Aside from 
the legitimate profits on this business, they will exact from our 


citizens not less than $25,000,000 in this one direction, overcharge 
on sugar. This is only a small part of its gains since the 4th day 
of last March. Its stock has advanced $40 per share. This repre- 
sents an advanceon their stock, common and preferred, of $1,880,- 
000,000. No corporation ever designed by man has held such a 
merciless grip as the sugar trust now has on the citizens of the 
United States. 


IMPORTATIONS OF WOOL. 


The manufacturing trust has not failed to take advantage of the 
situation. For the year 1896 their importations of wool amounted 
to 155,313,705 pounds of all grades. For the six months ne 
June 30, 1897, it rose to the unprecedented figure of 282,960, 
pounds. This being nearly twice the amount entered in 1890, it 
shows that they have on hand a two-years supply. Like the sugar 
trust, the duty will be charged up against all lines of woolen goods, 
but the impost will be paid to the trust, not to the Government, 
There is something in this talk about the tidal wave of prosperity 
thatistoinundatetheland. It hascome; itis here; but the trusts, 
the combines, the monopolists are the beneficiaries, not the plain, 
common people. It never was intended for them, and they never 
willsharein its benefits. The work of building up an aristocratic 
class and of making a poor and a dependent class will go on with 
accelerated speed. 


INDUSTRIES DESTROYED. 


We hear a great deal abont the tariff act of 1890, and are fre- 

uently reminded of the fact that it built up the tin industry in 
the United States. As far asit went in that direction, let us give 
the bill full credit. Yet the tin industry was established merely 
in the interest of the manufacturers. It put no miners to work, 
After a close search we failed to find tin in paying quantities. 
The tin that we now manufacture we are compelled to import. 
While all this hurrah is made over our home-made tin, there is 
nothing said about the industries that the act of 1890 destroyed or 
at least seriously crippled. 

The mining of manganese ore had grown to extensive ym 
tions under the protection afforded by the Morrill tariff, e 
year 1890 we produced 25,084 tons, valued at $219.050. That was 
the last year it remained on the protected list. It was placed on 
the free list under the McKinley tariff, retained there under the 
Wilson bill, and is stillon the free list in the Dingley bill. ano pro 
duction has fallen off until last year the output amounted to but 
9,979 tons, valued at $88,812. Russia and South America are our 
chief competitors. Our American miners could not work against 
the serfs and the peons. Why is this? Why not build up the 
manganese industry? It will open up mines, put miners at work, 
and give employment to thousands of our own people. Ah, the 
manufacturers say they want cheap manganese. Then down with 
the American miner and up with the serf and the peon. This 
mineral is found in paying quantities in Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Georgia. Indian Territory, Missouri, Montana, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The Seventeenth Annual Report on the Mineral Resources of 
the United States has this to say of our manganese deposits: 


Georgia is again the largest manganese-producing State in the Union. 

Indian Territory: There seems to be little doubt of theexistence of à 
poas of manganese ore or food uality at the locality named de 

Missouri: Though de ts of both manganese and manganiferous iron ores 
cire, M 3 but little of any of either grade has been produced in this 

© since . 

South Carolina: Quite extensive operations were undertaken in 1895 by the 
Southern Manganese Com y. This property was carofully examined 
Mr. H. B. C. Nitze, the well-known geologistof Baltimore. * * On Gold 
pace a shaft 28 feet in depth had been sunk on the vein. In descending, the 

lack shales seem to grow richer in manganese, small streaks of ore appear- 
ing between the same until at a depth of 25 feet solid ore is reached in a 
matrix of shale and some quartzite, the foot-wall of hard N shale ap- 
pearing on one side. That character of the ore was hard, crystalline, and very 
pure. 

Tennessee: Manganese ore occurs in considerable quantities in Shady Val- 
ley, in the eastern part of Johnson County, Tenn., and near the Virginia line. 
At what is known as the Heberlin mine an opening was made some years ago 
and about $00 tons of a superior A cae taken out. which still remains piled 
near the mouth of the mine. hen work was stopped, the ore apparently 
continued in about the same quantity. 

Next to the Heberlin the most important showing of manganese in Shady 
Valley is at the Wright 3 uring the past summer, 1895, an opening 
was made on the ore and about 150 tons taken out. The ore here is in mas- 
sive form, about 6 feet under ground and about the same number of feet in 
thickness, and at a distance has somewhat the appearance of a seam of 
When work on it was stopped, the ore showed no sign of exhaustion. 

HEN is in some respects the most important manganese-producing 
State in the Union. There are more known deposits of this mineral in Vir- 

nia; they are spread over a greater extent of territory, more localities have 

en worked, and more manganese has been raised than in any other State; 
and yet in 1895 it was the third State in rank as a manganese producer. 


The foregoing are but a few of the many quotations that could 
be made from the last report on our mineral resources. Sufficient 
is copied to show that manganese is one of our abundant miner- 
als; that it is found over a vast extent of country; that the mines 
are closed down and the ore lays on the dump. This paralysis 
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fell on the industry after the passage of the McKinley bill. What 
makes the contrast the more strange, the McKinley bill sought to 
establish the manufacture of tin, a metal we did not have, and 
destroyed the mining of manganese, a metal we had in the great- 
est abundance. ganese mining is not the only mining indus- 
g destroyed pr greens tariff 8 It must be apparent to 

if a miner produces a mineral which he must sell on the mar- 
ket, and while he is engaged in the occupation of extracting it 
compelled to pay a tariff tax on all the necessaries of life, he is 
placed at a serious disadvantage if the output of his mine is not 
also protected. 

If two men work side by side, one refining sugar, the other 
extracting ore from the earth, the sugar refiner has a protec- 
tion on his commodity of almost 2 cents a pound, which the 
mines must pay. The miner receiyes no protection on the result 
of his labor. It requires no elucidation to make it apparent that 
the minerisatadisadvantage. When this runs through the whole 
list of commodities that the miner consumes or uses, his food, cloth- 
ing, and the tools that he works with, the injustice of the situation 
becomes more evident. When the McKinley bill went into effect, 
nickel mining was becoming an established industry. It had 
been protected under the Morrill tariff, and the product of our 
mines in 1890 amounted to 223,488 tons, valued at $134,093. Last 

ear it declined to 17,000 tons, valued at $4,000. The McKinley 
bin put the metal on the free list, and since that time the produc- 
tion has been falling off. 

Of late years nickel has acquired a prominent place in the arts. 
Since the discovery was made that it would unite with iron and 
that this composition would harden the latter metal, it has been 
used very extensively in the manufacture of plates for our new 
battle ships. Our entire sunny is drawn from Canada, a British 
possession. In case of war with England this source would be cut 
off, and as our own mines are not developed, we would have serious 
trouble in order to finish a modern man-of-war. The promptings 
of patriotism, if through no other motive, should demand an ex- 
tension of the protective principle to the nickel miner. A syndi- 
cate in Ohio controls the Canadian mines. It is said of them that 
they contribute liberally to the ublican campaign fund and in 
turn for their benefit nickel mining in the United States is dis- 
couraged. Nickel is found in Nevada, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, and 
California. Missouri last year produced 10,302 pounds of nickel 
from one mine, the La Motte. The depositsin Oregon and Nevada 
are known to be very extensive. 


THE LEAD SCHEDULE. 


The lead schedule was framed for the express purpose of encour- 
aging fraud on the Government. Let us take a look at the queer 
provisions of this act, The duties shall be estimated at the port 
ofentry. Every lead miner in the United States knows that it 
will be impossible to determine in that manner the quantity of 
lead in what is known as the hard lead ores of the mountainous 
regions in Mexico or the United States Besides, an estimate is 
an irresponsible method of determining quantity. This is inex- 
cusable, in view of the fact that there is a safe and reliable method 
of determining the quantity—by means of an assay, as is done 
now, though the law is not enforced. After the ore is estimated 
it is shi to the smelters and passes into the control of the lead 
trust. Here it is sampled, and on this sample made yd the smelter 
people the duty is adjusted. Ifitis set forth that the lead is in- 
tanod for shipment out of the country, the duty is remitted. If 
a statement is made that it is manufactured into articles intended 
for shipment out of the country, no duty is paid. That it is used 
in competition with American lead when it arrives at the furnace 
as a flux and for other p has never been denied. 

Thus we see that, notwit ding the fact that the law gives us 
a duty of 1} cents a pound, it is he ged round with so many con- 
ditions that we really have free lead. Manufactured lead pays a 
duty of 21 centsa poundatthe portof entry. Spot cash,no bonded 
warehouse foolishness, no rebate on exportation. The manufac- 
turer is protected; the miner is not. For the benefit of the man- 
ufacturer the lead-mining industry is being sorely dni ora just 
as nickel and manganese mining has been almost completely de- 
stroyed. The Dingley bill is not fair in its provisions; it protects 
the Eastern manufacturer, but the farmer, the ple of the West 
and South, receive no adequate recognition. ile it builds a 
protective wall around some industries, it is designed to destroy 
others. For these reasons this bill is not worthy of support, but 
tothis can beadded even, if possible, the more powerful reason that 
we want bimetallism before we can hope to accomplish anything 
by means of a tariff revision. It may be time to point out the 
inconsistencies in our tariff legislation, and to show that it is 
manipulated in the interest of certain favored pac but the fact 
should ever be pressed home that a return to the £o d and silver 
coinage of the better days of the Republic is the first essential to 


prosperity. 


The Tariff and Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY R. GIBSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the bill (H. R. 379) to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries of the 
United States. 

Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The charge that this bill is advantageous to the 
sugar trust is so easily disproven that I am astonished that men 
who profess to be accurate in their statements, and desire the pub- 
lic to accept their assertions as reasonable and truthful, should 
make the charges against it which they are making. It has been 
clearly shown by men in this House, whose experience and study 
of the subject justify us in accepting their judgment and conclu- 
sions, that the bill, as completed by the conference committee, 
destroys the ROVAN tagos which the sugar trusts gained under the 
Wilson tariff law, and does not give to the sugar refiners or to the 
trusts any advantages in excess of the absolute cost of refining. 

This statement is made by men whose judgment on this subject 
can not be called in question, and whose high reputation as men 
of honor precludes absolutely a question or a doubt as to the truth- 
fulness of their assertions. The charge that the bill is advanta- 
geous to the sugar trust is made for purely partisan purposes, the 
object being to discredit, with ple, who do not understand 
this complex subject, the reputation of a bill which will be more 
satisfactory to the masses of the United States than any tariff law 
which has been placed upon the statute books in the memory of 
the present generation. à 


WHY SUGAR-TRUST STOCK ADVANCED. 


The men who are charging that the bill is still advantageous to 
the sugar trust, even under the changes made by the conference, 
which are confessedly disadvantageous to the refiners, base their 
charge upon the fact that sugar-trust stock advanced in price dur- 
ing the closing days of the consideration of the bill, and especially 
during the days immediately following the public announcement 
of the agreement of the conference committee, by which the final 
rates named by the bill were fixed. This charge, while seeming 
plausible to those who do not understand the facts, is easily shown 
to be untrue when the facts are known; and the cause of the ad- 
vance in the price of sugar-trust stock is as easily shown to be 
entirely foreign to the action of the conference committee. 

That the advance in the price of sugar-trust stock which fol- 
lowed the action of the conference committee was due to causes 
over which that committee had no control is so clearly shown by 
a Washington dispatch published in the Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribunethat Itake the liberty of inserting it asa partof my speech, 
in the belief that it will show ipsi to every intelligent man who 
reads it, first, that the Dingley bill is not advantageous to the 
sugar trust, and second, that the advance in sugar-trust stock 
was not due to advantages which the bill gives to the trust or to 
refiners. ‘That article is as follows: : 


SUGAR WENT UP—EXPLANATION OF THE Risk IN TRUST STOCK—NOT DUB 
TO THE TARIFF, BUT TO Heavy IMPORTATIONS MADE PREVIOUSLY— 
REvENUE TAX SvGGESTED—THIS SCARE DISPOSED OF, THERE WAS A 
SUDDEN Risk, WITH BiG PROFITS CERTAIN. 


[Special dispatch to Commercial Tribune.] 


Why has the sugar-trust stock advanced so enormously during the past 
fortnight, and especially since the action of the tariff conferees on subject 
became known? 

Does the tariff bill give to the sugar trust any undue advantages; and if 
not. is there any other cause for the advance in the stock of the trust? 

These are inquiries which every citizen is making, and properly. The: 
are pertinent to the occasion. Itis right that he should make them, and it 
right that they should be answered, and answered frankly. 

Thatsugar stock has advanced as it became aves that the tariff bill 
was approaching completion is undeniable. That it did advance with leaps 
and bounds when the action of the conferees became known is equally true. 

Now, what is the cause? Does the bill give the trust any secret and mys- 
terious advant: of which the public does not know in detail? Are Chair- 
man DINGLEY, Representative PAYNE, Senator ALLISON, and others mis- 
taken when they say that it does not? The people will not believe that these 
men, in whose long public career there has been no suspicion of dishonesty, 
are willfully and knowingly misstating the facts or ng assertions that 
are not based upon facts, or at least what they believe to be facts. 

These men assert that the tariff rates of the bill gm the refiners no more 

rotection than the actual cost of refining, viz, one-eighth of a cent per pound. 

Nobody who knows the men making this assertion will believe that they are 
stating other than what they believe to be truth. 'The question. then, is 
whether they are mistaken— whether, to use the term of the day, they have 
been “ buncoed '' by the sugar trust or vd experts pon whom they have to 
rely for their information? If not, is there any other cause which would 
legitimately result in the advance in sugar-trust stock, as has been the case? 
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the House that it was not in 


It was generally conceded when the bill passed 
way advan us to the trust, but that, on the contrary, it took away 
it the advantage which it had under the Wilson law. 


HOUSE DIFFERENTIAL. 


As the bill left the House, the rates on refined sugar were 12? cents 
higher than the rates on raw sugar. Of course the rates on different 


100 


the number of pounds of an 
of refined sugar, it was fo 
unds less than those 
on refined sugar, or one-eighth of a cent — poma ifference between raw 
ported and refined sugar when 5 
ess 


grades of raw sugar are different, but 
ps which were required to make 100 po: 
the rates were on an areago 124 cents per 100 


sugar when im 
Sg ore to import raw sugar at one-eighth 
rates a In eter and AIVE DEN. beim 

ceded that the cost of refining 
cent a pound, it is 
are simply the bare differe: 
cost of s frapi 

While the rates adopted by the Senate were undoubtedly more advan- 
tageous to the sugar refiners, those finally agreed upon by the conferees 
made precisely the same difference between raw and refined sugars that the 
House bill e when it was d Slentz body. The conference report 
did increase the rates on refin by bed htly, but it also increased the rates 
on raw sugar, thus making the difference in the rate of duty between raw 
and uem or SA * differential," asit is called, precisely what the House bill 
made it originally. 

If, however, the conference report really gave the sugar trust no advan- 
tage, why was it that -trust stock advanced during time that the bill 
was in consideration by the conferees and after it was made public? This is a 
pertinent and proper question. 


EASY TO ANSWER. 


h. The sugar 
American 
sible sugar 


of raw sugar, or, in round numbers, 1,500,000,000 


each. 

It was thus perfectly a t that the trust would make whatever profit 
there was between the tariff rates of the Wilson law and the Increased tariff 
rates named by the Dingley law, or an te profit calculated at about 
Sem. Is it surprising that sugar-trust stock went up in view of the fact 

t this organization would make upon sugar waue it had brought into the 

country $12,000,000 by the mere advance w. it could make on its stock of 
r after cag omes of the bill? 

e explanation of the general advance in the stocks of the trust, while 

does not account fully for this remarkable advance as 

conferees known. advance is, however, 

recommended to 


: tary 
gof an internal-revenue tax of 1 cent pound on all un- 
law should go into 
i to compel the trust to pay the Government a tax of 
this 1 t had accu- 


accepted by 
the trust to in internal-revenue taxes ba bl 000,000 
fad That it vas p: 


upon the 

that it mi 

House or Senate, is shown by the fact that 
accepted the retaliatory amendment which 
although not prepared by the House or Senate. 


REASONS APPARENT. 


That the uncertainty as to whether this pr 
s of the trust would or would not be im 


them of e ability of the trust to large dividends during 
of the 3 

the coming Fen MISSE apparent. — o! 

the action of the lig de pedes nd peer it was known 


Pee recommendation had not been heed This knowledge showed fully 
conclusively to those following the subject closely, first, that the sugar 
trust would e t ee rofit by reason of duty on sugar, 
and, second, that it would not be compelled to pay out any of that profit in 
the pro in -revenue tax kepon its sugar and who 

calcu the ts which it would make during the coming year on this 
ipee acon mula of sugar saw that the profits would be great and the divi- 

rge. 


The result was that the advance in sugar stock, about which there has 


which the new tariff gives to the trust, for, on the contrary. 
between raw and refined sugars r the new 
12; cents per 100 pounds, while under the Wilson law it is 22} cents per 100 


This statement so clearly answers the charge that the advance 
insugar-trust stock is due to any advantages given by the rates 
named in the bill that I do not think it necessary to comment 
further on the.subject. I do desire to add, however, that had the 
retrospective features of the billas it passed the House been re- 
tained by the Senate and made a law, it doubtless would have pre- 
vented these enormous importations of sugar, made to avoid the 
increased tariff rates, and upon which the trust must profit, as 
do all other importers who have brought in other stocks of 
since ese retrospective clause was stricken out of the bill by the 


Sena 

I regret very much, Mr. Speaker, that this wholesome feature of 
the bill as it passed the House was stricken out, because its reten- 
tion would have prevented much of the anticipatory importations 
and would not have given to the importers an opportunity to rob 
this bill of its legitimate revenues during the first few months of 
its work, or have given to its opponents this flimsy excuse for an 
attack upon it. e very men who are now making this attack 
are theones who opposed theretrospective clause, which, if passed, 
would have deprived them of this very objection. 


TARIFF PLEDGES PROMPTLY REDEEMED. 

Iam gratified, Mr. S er, that the Republican party in this 
Congress has been able to complete and put upon the statute 
books a thoroughly protective tariff measure more promptly than 
any other party. No President since George Washington has had 
an opportunity to attach his signature to a general tariff measure 
within as brief a period from the date of his ina ion as will 
William McKinley. The Republican party has thus carried out 
one of the pledges of its platform e in St. Louis just a year 
ago, and done so more 1 than ever before in the history of 
political parties in the United States. 

There were other pledges in that platform, Mr. Speaker, of equal 
importance, and those the Republican party is carrying out with 
as much attention, faithfulness, and promptness as it has the 
tariff pledge. Recent dispatches from abroad show that the rep- 
resentatives of this Administration, who are seeking to redeem an- 
other of the pledges of that Republican platform by bringi 
about an international conference on the silver question, are likely 
tobesuccessful. The rapid developmentsin all parts of the world 
upon this subject since the adoption of that platform and its in- 
dorsement by the people of the United States in November last 
have fully justified the belief that international action can furnish 
the only road to the rehabilitation of silver, and that the views of 
the Republicans on this subject, as expressed in the last campaign, 
were fully justified. 

Despite the assertions of the friends of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver that the prices of agricultural products were gov- 
erned by the price of silver, and that free coinage was the only 
hopefor the farmer, prices of farm products, since these assertions 
were so y made last fall, have steadily advanced while the 
price of silver has just as steadily declined. Despite the fact that 
the country refused to give free coin tosilver at a ratio widely 
different from the commercial ratio of silver, and despite the fact 
that the commercial value of the silver contained in a dollar has 
now fallen below 45 cents, wheat, corn, tobacco, wool, sheep, cat- 
tle, and other farm products have meantime advanced very mate- 
rially in price. 

REPUBLICAN CONTENTION ON THE SILVER QUESTION FULLY CONFIRMED. 

This shows that the judgment of the Republican party, which 
has framed the tariff bill we are now about to pass, and which, in 
conjunction with this tariff plank, equally clear convic- 
tions u the currency question, was right, and that the people 
of the United States made no mistake in supporting that platform, 
-— the party which framed it, and which is now carrying out its 


P 

That the views of the Republican party on the silver question 
were fully justified is shown not only by the fact that the argu- 
ments of the friends of silver have been proved false in our own 
experience of the few months, but also by the fact that the 
nations of the world which at that time were upon a silver basis are 
rapidly hastening to adopt the gold standard. Russia, Peru, and 
Japan, which were classed during the discussion last fall as silyer 
countries, have, even in the few months since that discussion, 
abandoned free silver and adopted the gold standard. And now 
advices from Mexico show that the recent fall in the price of sil- 
ver and the fluctuations in its value are so seriously affecting busi- 
ness there that it may be n for Mexico to follow the 
example which Japan set in the present year and also adopt the 
gold standard, 

In that connection I desire to insert in the RECORD a brief dis- 
pn from the City of Mexico, published in the Washington 

ost, and to follow it with a discussion of this question by one of 
the most distinguished adopted citizens of this country, a man 
whose career as a member of Congress and a Cabinet officer, and 
whose constant interest in the affairs of the nation entitle his ntter- 
ances apon run subject tothe most careful consideration. I refer 
to the Hon. Carl Schurz, whose masterly address upon this subject 
delivered atChicago a few months since attracted wide attention 
and fully justifies its reproduction at the present time, in view 
of the recent developments on the subject which it then dis- 
cussed. I also add certain other brief statements bearing upon- 
this subject: 
SILVER 18 WORRYING MEXICO—DROP IN WHiTE METAL'S VALUE SENDS 

ESES KrriaG UPWARD—LOSS TO GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 


VING GOLD INTEREST TO MEET ABROAD WILL BE LARGE—DOES MORE 
HARM TAAN Low PRICES. 


The drop in silver announced to-day created much comment here in financial 
and business circles. The exchange on New York rose to 118, and even on the 
street to 120, and London exchange was quoted at 22 pence. silver remains 
down, the loss to corporations having gold interest to meet abroad will be 
large,and at the t basis gold interest on Government loans abroad will 
require $1,000,000 more in silver per annum. Many orders for goods abroad 
have been canceled. merchants desiring to see how the excnange is going. 
merall eved that the sudden fall in silver is due to the oad- 
ing by arge bullion holders, coupled with new gold discoveries and the con- 
tinued small demand in India for silver. The fludtuntion in ex does 
more harm than 8 asit makes impossible all calculations. e con- 
tinued low price of er will revive the talk of adopting the gold standard, 
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which would be ruinous to the new manufacturing industries. Bankers while 


anticipating even lower prices for silver, believe there will be a reaction toa 
ce that will permit something like steadiness in exchange and stability in 
ness operations. 


BPEECH or THE Hon. CARL SCHURZ, DELIVERED AT CENTRAL Music 
HALL, SEPTEMBER 5, 1896, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN HON- 
EST-MONEY LEAGUE OF CHICAGO, ILL. 

FELLOW-CITIZENS8: I have come from the East to the West tospeak to you 
for honest money. I do not imagine myself to be in an “ Men td country." 
There is to me no enemy's country within the boundaries of t. Repub 
Wherever Iam among Americans I am among fellow-citizens and friends, 
bound together by common interests and a common yero In this 

irit I shall discuss the question of the day. I shall not deal in financial phi- 

losophy, but in hard and dry facts. 
DISCONTENT AND ITS CAUSES. 
radic discontents in the country, partly genuine, partly pro- 
Med tins: There are farm- 
men 


in Europe, 

cies of the Old World, is seeking the general establishment of the 

pa vee to monopolize or*'corner" the world's money, to 
e en 


e general 
THE CHARGE OF CONSPIRACY. 


and a corresponding fall in the price of commodities produced ur the people; 
debts, pu lic and pri- 
abroad, pros- 

and impove 


Mark well that all these evil consequences are ascribed to the demonetiza- 


his is to justify the presentation, as a sufficient renee E of the free 

i or the aid or 

ree-coinage 

873.“ has sur- 

reptitiously “wiped out“ one-half of the people's money, namely, silver; 

"T . — 
ess 


FALL OF PRICES BEFORE 1873. 


Are these complaints well founded? Look at facts which nobody disputes. 
That there has been a considerable fall in the prices of many articles since 
1878 is certainly true. But was this fall caused by the so-called demonetiza- 
tion of silver through the act of 1873? Nox, not to speak of other periods of our 
history. such as the period from 1846 to 1851, everybody knows that there was 
a considerable fall of prices; not only as to agricultural products—cotton, for 
instance, dropped from $1 a pound in 1804 to 17 cents in 1871—but in many 
kinds ofindustrial products before 1873. What penpenst before 1873 can not 
have been caused what happened in 1873. This is clear. The shrinkage 
therefore have n caused by M Site 

gis equally clear. Whenever a change in the rins of com- 
modities is caused by a change in supply or demand, or both, then it may af- 
fect different articles differently. us wheat may rise in price, the supply 
being proportionately short, while at the same time cotton may decline in 
price, fhe supply being proportionately abundant. But when a change of 
prices takes 4 — in consequence of a great change in the purchasing power 
of the money of the country, y when that change is sudden, then the 
effect must be equal, or at leas 1 so, as to all cles that are 
bought or sold with that money. If by the so-called demonetization of silver 
in the gold dollar, or the dollar on the gold basis, became a 200-cent dol- 
lar at all, then it became a 200-cent dollar at once and for everything. It could 
not ibly be at the same time a 200-cent dollar for wheat and a nt dol- 
lar for coal, and a 150-cent dollar for cotton, and a 100-cent dollar for corn or 
for shovels. I challenge anyone to gainsay this. 

MARKETS AFTER 1573. 


Now for the facts. The act of 1873 in question became a law on the 12th 
of February. t was the effect? Wheat, rye, oats, and corn rose above 
the price of 1872, while cotton declined. In 1874 wheat d a little; corn 
made a jump upward; cotton d ed; oats and rye rose. 1875 there was 
a general decline. In 1876 there was a rise in wheat and a decline in corn, 
oats, rre, and cotton. In 1877 there was another rise in wheat, anus the 

rice above that of 1870 and up to that of 1871, years preceding the act of 1873. 
Evidently so far the 200-cent dollar had not made its mark at all. ButI will 
admit the possible plea that, as they say, the act of 1873 having been 
in secret, people did not know angining about it, and prices remained meas- 
urably steady, in ignorance of what dreadful ime m happened. If so, 
then it would appear that, if the knowing ones only kept still about it, 
the gold dollar would have modestly remained a 100-cent do and nobody 
would have been hurt. 

But, seriously speaking, it may be said that when the act of 1873 was passed 
we were still using 1 money; that neither gold nor silver was 
in circulation, and that therefore the demonetization would not befelt. Very 
well. But, then, in 1879 specie payments were resu „metallic money 

ted again, and, more than that, the cry about “the crime of 1873” 
resounded in Congress and in the country. Then, at last, the 200-cent gold 


dollar had its opportunity. Prices could no monger pice’ ignorance. t 
happened? In wheat rose above the price of 1879; likewise corn, cotton, 
andoats In 1881 wheat rose again; also corn, oats, and cotton. In 1882 wheat 


th the New York market. Thi „ 
ose of e New York marke ey may v: somew. rom erepor 
of farm prices, but they present the rises and declines of prices with sub- 
stantial correctness. 

NO TRACE OF EFFECT CLAIMED. 


These facts prove conclusively to every sane mind that for nine after 
the act of 18/3—six years before and three years after the resum n of spe- 
cie payments—the prices of the agricultural staples mentioned, being in most 


instances considerably above 1800, show absolutely no trace of any such effect 
as would have been produced upon thern had a great and sudden change in 
the e power of the money of the country taken place; that it would 
be childish to pretend that but for the act of 1873 those prices would be li 
or 50, or 25, or 10 per cent higher, and that therefore all this talk about the go! 
dollar having become a 200-cent dollar, or a 150-cent dollar, or a 125-cent dollar, 
is—pardon p arrantnonsense, Since l& the price of wheat has 
indeed very much declined, although in 1891 it reached once more in New 
York $1.09, while corn sold, in 1891, 2, 3, and 4 cents higher than in 1879. But if 
the act of 1873, which, had it really enhanced the purchasing power of the 
dollar, would have done so promptly and uniformly, produced no such effect 
for nine years after its enactment, it would be absurd to say that it produces 
it twenty years after its enactment. Is not this clear? 

If, however, there be somebody believing that in spite of these facts the 
demonetization of silver by the act of 1873 must in some m rious way have 
done something to depress prices, I meet him with the ation that the 
silver dollar was practically demonetized long before 1873. To judge from 
the speeches of our free-coinage orators, the American peo le must before 
1873 have fairly wallowed in silver dollars. What is the fact? President 
Jefferson stopped the coinage of silver dollars in 1806. From 1783 to 1878, aside 
from fractional currency— which since 1853 was only limited legal tender 
only about 8,000.000 silver dollars were coined. 'lhey were so scarce that 
you would hardly ever see one except in a curiosity shop as a rare coin. 


CONSTANT TROUBLE WITII RATIO. 


There was constant trouble with the legal ratio between gold and silver, 
which could not be so fixed as to keep the two metals together in circulation. 
First one of them would be driven out of the country and then the other. 
Meanwhile, over $1,000,000.000 of gold coin was coined, and since 1853 gold was 
substantially the only full Mesi tender money in actual circulation. And 
those were exceptionally prosperous times. Then the civil war came and 
A all our metallic money out of sight. Paper money took its place, and 
in t condition we were in 1873, when the famous act of 1873 was passed. 

What, then, was in reality that law that has since been so fiercely de- 
nounced as “the crime of 1878? To judge by the declamations of the free- 
coinage orators, it must have been a law a: ilating at one fell swoop one- 
half of the money circulating among the ple. Did it do that? hy, it 
was — ad an act revising our coi e laws and providing, among other 
things, that certain silver coins should be struck to be legal tender in the y- 
ment of debts only to a amount. The standard silver doilar, that 
practically been out of use since President Jefferson, in 1806, had stop; its 
Tae was simply not mentioned in the enumeration. That is all. The act 
of 1873. therefore, did not create a new state of things, but oy peces a 
state of things which had existed for many, ny years. It thereby not 
only not destroy half the money of the country, but not a single dollar of it. 

WAS IT SECRETLY PASSED? 


But, I hear myself asked, if this is so, why was this act of 1878 passed se- 
cretly, surreptitiously, stealthily? For silver orators have been persistently 
din into the popular ear for many years, until millions believed it, the 
story that the silver dollar was “© nated" through the law of 1873 by 
some dark, corrupt plot. 'This fable has been so often and soauthoritatively 
disproved that I am unwilling to take it up again in detail. Senator Sher- 
man did that recently in a most conclusive manner. I will only add that I 
was a member of the Senate at the time and know whereof I affirm; and I 
emphatically pronounce all the stories about the act of 1873 being passed sur- 
reptitiously; about Senators and members being somehow hypnotized, so 
that they did not know what they were doing; about some Englishman 
ingon the ground with much money to pormo the demonetization of silver, 
and so on, as wholly and 3 alse. I wish to be n cour- 
teous tomy opponens But as a conscientious student of contem: 
history, I am bound to say that in the forty years during which I 
an attentive observer of public affairs I have never witnessed or heard of 
such unscrupulous, shameless, persistent, audacious, cumulative, gigantic 
lying as has n and is now being done with regard to the act of 1878, its 
origin, its nature, and its consequences. 
WHY IT WAS NOT TALKED ABOUT. 


How did it happen that the act of 1873 did not attract more popular atten- 
tion at the time? Simply because the dropping of the obsolete silver dollar 
from the coinage was regarded by every bod taking an interest in such mat- 
ters as the mere recording of an accomplished fact, as a matter of course, 
justas much so asa law would have been providing that the old flintlock should 
no longer be used in the Army. And how did it happen that a few yearsafter- 
wards such an uproar arose about it? The reason for that, too, was very 
simple. In 1873 the market value of silver, although Agr: 6 yielding, was 
still high. The silver in the silver dollar was worth $L02. The silver mine 
owner did not care to take $1.02 to the mint and get only $1 back forit. He 
was then enthusiastic for gold. But afew years later silver had declined in 
market value considerably, and when the silver miner might have taken 90 
cents’ worth of silver to the mint and got for it n he was enthusiastic for 
silver, and he grew more and more entlr tic the more silver declined in 
the market, and the more profit free coinage would have given him. 

The silver mine owner is no doubt a t and good man, but he is not the 
most disinterested of pipe nt re. e knows on which side his bread is 
buttered. Finding the act of 1873 in his way, he discovered that act to have 
been a heinous crime, not against the mini g millionaires, but the 
common people. Another class of persons joined in 


the namely, those 
whohad wor: i Y 


ed for an inflation of our irredeemable paper money, who had op- 
sed the resumption of specie payments, and now favored the silver dollar, 
use the silver in it was worth in the market less than a gold dollar, an 
its coinage would therefore furnish what they called "cheap money." And 
then n that D of falsehood, which in shamelessness of imposture 
has, within my know ee. never had its equal. 
INCREASE IN CIRCULATION FOLLOWS THE "CRIME." 


Now, mark what followed. Cowed by the uproarious outcry which was 
sta by the silver miners and taken up by the **cheap-money " men, 
gress two laws, one in 1878, the other in 1890,in pursuance of which 
over 429,000,000 silver dollars were added to our currency, more than arty. 
times as ep Se rem as had ever been coined before, besides a large addi- 
tion to our subsidiary silver coins. Our pa money was largely increased, 
so that while in 15:3. the year in which the American people were said to 
have been robbed of half their money—while in 1873. I say, we had $774,000,000 
of money in the United States, we had $2,217,000,000 in 1895, nearly three 
times as much; and while in 1873 the circulation was $18.04 per capita, it was 
$2.96 per capita in 1895—fifty times as many silver dollars, and many times 
more money of all kinds than this coun had ever had in its most prosper 
ous days; and yet 5 of silver in the market kept on falling, and the 

COE NAT commodities, agricultural staples included, continued in their 

eclining tendency. 

Now analyze this case. Upon what ground do the silver advocates assert 
that the so-called demonetization of silver depressed er According to 
their own te qm pocasie there has not been sufticient mn to su: 
prices. Sustain what prices? Those 83 before 1873. But there is 
now three times as much money as there was in 1873, and a much higher per 
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capita circulation. Well, what becomes of their argument? Some of the 


silver philosophers have invented a more mysterious phrase—that prices 
have gone down because by the act of 1873 the money of ultimate emp- 
tion " had been curtailed, only gold os. gans or this a But 
according to the Treasury statistics we had in 1873 only $25,000,000 of coin 
including subsidiary silver, in the country, and now we have much more— 
$600,000,000 of gold alone, or more than twenty-four times as much “money of 
ultimate redemption" as in 1873. And yet prices are low. The man whom 
such facts do not convince that the decline of prices can not have been caused 
by any effect produced upon our currency by the act of 1873 must have a skull 
Bo thick that a triphammer would not drive a sound conclusion through it. 
CAUSES OF FALL IN PRICES. 


But what is it, then, that has caused thedecline of po Iappealto your 
common sense, Do you think that when one man, aided by machinery, does 
as much productive work as formerly ten or more did, and when our modern 
means transportation carry the product from the producer to the con- 
sumer with flve times the „at one-fifth the cost, and when in the trans. 
mission of intelligence time is quite and cost almost annihilated, do you think 
that then the product of human labor should not in due proportion become 
cheaper? If it did not, then moderm civilization would, in one of its most 
important and beneficent functions, be a flat failure. For what is the invent- 
ive genius of the age that devotes itself to practicalobjects engaged in; what 
else than in devising and developing means and methods by which the things 
zomea by mankind for the sustenance and comfort of life be made better 
and more easily attainable; that is, cheaper? 

The farmer in the United States welcomed the 8 machinery 
which helps him in planting, raising, and 1 crop. He welcomed 
the railroad, the steam boat, the low freights, the telegraph. which shortened 
the distance between his farm and the market, and the banking arrange- 
ments required for moving and selling his product. But as nearly all our 
farmers had the same encouragement, so it followed quite naturally that the 
wheat crop of this country increased from an ann average of 312,000,000 
bushels between 1870 and 1880 to an annual average of 475,000,000 bushels be- 
tween 1800 and 1895. But also foreign countries had the encour: g benefit. 

New wheat fields were opened in Russia and the Argentine Republic and 
elsewhere, and according to Bradstreet's (a bea competent authority) the 
wheat product of the world grew from 1889 to 1894 no less than 429,000,000 
bushels, while the world's consumption is estimated to inerease only 12,000,000 
to 16,000,000 bushels Mo When the increase of the world's supply thus 
gains upon the increase of the world's demands, is it & wonder that in the 
world's market, which rules the price for all exporting countries, prices 
Bhould have declined? Is not this an infinitely more rational explanation of 
the decline in prices than to ascribe that decline to the so-called demonetiza- 
tion law ot 1873, which peros demonetized nothing, but was actually fol- 
lowed by an increase of our currency, nearly trebling its volume, and mak- 
ing the m capita far, far higher than it ever bad n before, and higher 
than it is in any other country except one? You might as well ascribe our 
civil war to the great comet of 1811. 


TRUE SOURCE OF DISCONTENT. 


Permit me here a word on what, in my humble opinion, is the true source 
of the discontent so far as it is ente ed by honest men. The new eco- 
nomic conditions somewhat suddenly created in our time by the vast improve- 
menta in the means and methods of production and transportation have sur- 

rised, puzzled, and perplexed the minds of many well-meaning pu They 
me alar: at the naturally and necessarily 9 ecline of the 
rices of agricultural as well as industrial products, and at the general ten- 
ency of profits towarda minimum. Some of them found it rere pare to 
adapt their ways of thinking and doing to the new state of things. ara 
liked to see in all the change a natural evolution of permanent effect, They 
easily yielded to the impression that there must be something wrong at the 
bottom of it all, some conspiracy of wealth, some hocus-pocus with the money 
of the country, just as once every cattle was ascribed to witchcraft, 
and as even in this century in some places the appearance of cholera was 
attributed to a conspiracy of the Jews to poison the wells. 

Honest people in tbat state of mind fell an easy prey to the equally honest 
financial q &s well as to the dishonest demagogue. Thus they were 
readily persuaded that the so-called demonetization of silver was the true 
cause of their troubles, and that the free coinage of silver would be the true 
TD: M thorough inquiry and calm remeras, Debs have convinced 
them t the true cause is the progress of civilization in production and trans- 
portation, and that the true remedy can be found only in the adaptation of 
our schemes of husbandry and our business methods to that progress. This 
is proved by actual experience. There area frees many prosperous farmers 
to-day in spite of low pro They are farming farmers. There are others 
who do not prosper. ey are largely the ical farmers. The reason is 

: The successful 8 farmers have n studying the most econom- 
ical methods of production, the most profitable varieties of farm products, 
and the changing opportunities offered by the market, while the political 
farmers have studied Coin's Financial School and the question how free 
3 give them double prices for what they would have raised if 
their cial studies had not absorbed so much of their time and attention. 

BRYAN'S REMEDY MEANS TROUBLE. 

Candid reflection will convince them that the remedy u b 
coinage men, being based upon a false Giagnoeis, will not only not cure but 
immensely vate the trouble complained of. It is a case of jum ing 
from the fr TE pen into the flre. The Bryan remedy demands a radi 
change of the of our monetary Verr Whatisthatsystem? Thecur- 
rency of the United States consists of gold coin, silver coin, and five different 
kinds of paper mones. these all redeemable in gold or in some roundabout 
way sustained by gold. Besides, there is the national-bank currency, re- 
deemable by the Tonks in greenbacks, the greenbacks then being redeemable 


in gold. 

12 15 true, nominally, various descriptions of our paper moneri the green- 
backs and the Treasury notes, are redeemable in “coin,” meaning, literally, 
gold or silver, at the discretion of the Government, but practically they have 
always been held to be redeemable in gold if the holder presenting them for 
redemption so desired. And this construction has been substantially con- 
firmed by the law of 1890. That law directed the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
of silver a month and the issue of Treas notes therefor, such Treas 
no’ redeemable in gold or silver coin; and in connection therewi 
the law declared it to be "the established Ld of the United States to 
maintain the two metals at a Daraan with each other, upon the present legal 
ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law.” 

Fix your minds upon these words. e wish the United States to be re- 

as an honest and honorable nation. If so, then this declaration made 

rough its Government must be re ed as an honest declaration. This 

tion could honestly have but one meaning. namely, this: The Govern- 

ment said, "Here, I issue paper money to be redeemable in gold or silver 

coin at my discretion, but lest an ay be disturbed by doubt as to the mer- 

cantile value of one of these metals, godess baer y declare it to be my 

established poli maintain these two me ata parity; that is, equal to 

the more valuable of the two. Youcan thereforetake my paper money with 
full ence in my honor and integrity.” 


the free- 


A SOLEMN OBLIGATION. 


I repeat, if ours is an honest and honorable Government, the declaration 
could not possibly have any other meaning. I therefore affirm and maintain 
that it constituted a clear and solemn pledge on the part of the United States 
to keep the silver dollar in its purchasing power as good as the gold dollar, 
and to do all things that ht be e to that end. Whoever denies 
this meaning of the declaration pronounces the United States a cheat, a con- 
fidence " concern, issuing promises to under false pretenses, 

How is the Government of the Uni tates to make that 8 It 
would be an easy task, indeed, if the silver contained in the silver dollar were 
in the market, as merchandise, worth as much as the gold contained in the 
gold dollar. But, for reasons which I shall mention hereafter, the market 
value of silver has falien about 50 per cent, so that the silver contained in the 
silver dollar can be bought in the market, as merchandise, for little more than 
50 cents in gold. What is the problem confronting the Government now? 
Some financial 8 of the fiat persuasion say that when the Govern- 
ment has put its stamp upon the silver dollar, and made it a legal tender, it 
created in it a value as good as that of the gold dollar, and its duty is fulfilled, 
once and forever. Is this true? 


OUR EXPERIENCE WITH THE GREENBACK. 


Soon after the beginning of our civil war the Government issued the green- 
back. The geesbeok dollar was a bit of paper on which was printed the 
promise of the Government to pay the holder $1—meaning $1 in gold coin, for 
nobody thought of anything else. It bore the Government stamp and was 
made a legal tender for public and private dues, except duties on imports. 
At first, when there were but few greenbacks out, and it was Bonet that the 

ily be ended and the Government would soon be in condi- 
tion to redeem the green that greenback passed at par with gold, in 
spe of its not being receivable for duties on imports. But as the war con- 
tinued and the quantity of greenbacks grew larger and larger, the public 
confidence as to the Government soon becoming able to redeem them was 
shaken, and the nback in spite of the Government Maso and its legal- 
tender qualities, fell in purchasing power compared with gold. Gold rose to 
a premium as against the greenback and went out of circulation. This gold 
premium rose and rose as the quantity of greenbacks ont increased, and at 
the same time the period when the Government would be able to redeem 
them seemed further removed. . 

But the civil war came toa happy ending, the issuing of 
stopped, the redemption act was passed, the Government gathered gold, and 
the greenback rose to par with gold n. The stamp of the Government 
and the legal-tender qu neither saved it from depreciation nor se- 
cured its return to par with gold. What caused the depreciation was the 
prospect of an indefinite increase of the greenback promises to pay and the 
uncertainty as to the ability of the Government to meet its obligations. 
iex 8 the Loh uais rise 5 the 8 ko pax Mia gold was m 

miting o e greenbac es toa manageable quantity, the preparation 
made by the Government for redemption, and the returned public confidence 
that the Government was able as well as willing to redeem its promises. 

hat is now the status of the silver dollar in this respect? The greenback 
dollar is an evidence of indebtedness on the part of the Government to the 
amount of just $1, the bit of pipe out of which the greenback is made bein 
worth nothing. Under the pledge of the Government to keepthe silver dol- 
lar to all intents and Dur poses on a ity with the gold dollar, the silver 
dollar is virtually an evidence of indebtedness on the part of the United 
States to an amount equal to the difference between the mercantile value of 
the metal in the silver dollar and the gold dollar; that is to say, to the amount 
of 50 cents if the metal in the silver dollar can be bought at QU cents. Not- 
withstanding this difference, the silver dollar will, like the greenback, pass 
in mercantile transactions as the equivalent of the gold dollar as long as there 
is P confidence in the ability and willingness of the Government to ful- 
fill its pledge to ** maintain the two metals at parity." To fulfill this pledge 
it is necessary so to limit the circulation of silver dollars and of paper repre- 
senting silver, for which the Government is nsible, and to keep sola 
a reserve of gold on hand as to leave no reasonable doubt of the ability of the 
Government to meet its obligations. 


THE BOND SALES DISCUSSED. 


^ We know from experience that when, as in 1893. such doubt arose, gold 
was withdrawn from the Treasury 


nbacks was 


in large quantities, and the gold do 
was on the point of rising to a 2 t is to say, the parity of the two 
metals was being disturbed. could be, as it was, maintained only by stop- 


ping the increase of the silver circulation and by replenishing the gold re- 
serve by means of bond sales. Had the Government neglected to e these 

ecessary steps, had it permitted the party of the two metals to be distur 
it would have been false toits manifest duty, a duty which President Clevelan 
faithfully, cour: usly fulfilled. There stands, then, the national pledge to 
keep the pu g poros of the silver dollar within the United States equal 
to that of the gold dollar. Every Government policy 5 that pl 
or making its fulfillment impossible is a policy of downright repudiation, 
honoring the Republic. 

THE BRYAN PLAN. 

8 then, is the policy of the Bryan Democracy? It is expressed in its 

platform: 
We demand the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold at the 


present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent of any 
other nation." 
AW 8 to the issue of interest-bearing bonds of the United 
We are o e e o! 0 e 
States in times of B : 
What does the coinage of silver mean? It means that anyone, here or 


abroad, who hasany silver of any kind may take it to the mints of the United 
States to be coined into dollars without charge, and that the silver dollars so 


coined shall be returned to him and shall a legal tender for all debts, 


of silver to-day worth 1 ounce of X in the markets of the world? Wh 
nited States or anywhere on who wo 


SILVER KINGS WOULD BE BENEFITED. 


This would, no doubt, be a profitable arrangement for those who have sil- 
ver to take to the mint. Who are they! To judge from the talk of silver 
orators, you might think that, if only free were once established, every 
farmer would have his private silver mine in hls back yard and every laborer 
a — source of silver supply in his kitchen. Such delusions would soon 

It would turn out the men who would have large quan of 
silver bullion to be doubled in value are the rich mine owners, the silver 
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ero hele 


to the heaviest capitalists in the country, and the bullion dealers, 
the d the —.— nage ma 


gers, here as well as in 9 and on 
usuall 


ver on in pr and I maintain 
expansion would utterly destroy the parity of the two metals. 
t is roa some of age men reason that free co wonld 


cause of the fall in the rg tn ce of silver 
een in the market, at first shghtly, two years “he ae 5 
took place. The cause was, then, increase of sup 


FREE COINAGE AND PRICE. 


Now Taar ang analnie e e- de- gr ap n Mg 
tion any prod: e world could have maintained rice, even e 
— remained the same? What, then, would the eff 


rice of silver toanything near 


rtain that coinage would 
Er dne continue to buy far more than 


and that an ounce of gold woul 
16 ounces of silver. 


utterly im 
emn pledge contained in the 
of repudiation to follow. 


CONSEQUENCES OF BRYAN'S ELECTION. 
Consider now what the immediate ces would be if Mr. 


of 1890, with more acts 


were elected President, with a Con, to match. Mr. w of 
anxious to have his W ; but that could not 
be, even if he called an extra session of Congress, until some in A; or 
May, five or six months after the day of ion. But as soon as 
the election were announced on the 4th of November Rd bed tone i would 
know that the ge Sink lea of gold and silver would not be maintai Even Mr. 
Cleveland would not be abie to maintain it till the Posies of his term 
for eap d will then buy bonds for gold, expecting d paid back i in 
2 either will the banks of the country, as the ney havo recent one, 
come f. to y for the have 


Treasury with wow fo redeemod 
insilver. . way. about those banks. Some 
of the silver papers said that the banks in coming voluntarily to the rescue 
of the Government from interest. 


ernment Pr rae gr n ^s election „ 
be patriotic or pru ough to come to the rescu 
ment with thele oa gold. dud they not know that it eer be sbechater useless. 
And why would it be = less? Li perp it having been made ce 
Bryan's election that the parity of gold ver would not be maintained, 
ir would be a rush upon n the Velas pl Pate e. 
backs redemption, gold reserve would 

dod in atwinkling. 

GOLD WOULD 355 


age law can 
** coin, UE he omar eet Tho greenback or Treasury nots 
was so far ver alone. 
sD — 


. 5 wages, will no longer 
an ving no 
be carried on the basis of the dollar worth 100 cents, but of the sil- 
ver dollar w 50 cents or therea f 
hold up the silver dollar to the value raed pold idolis That is what 
silver basis means. 53 ow ^ 3 
ow, who will that Treasury when, after Bryan’s supposed elec- 
—.— the rush for it is made? Net the farmer, not the laboring man; not 
ose whom usually call the people. have no backs 
ane torn om on. and if thay had, they would hardly be quick 
ough 0; Treasury gold will ptly gotten 
all-street men, and by other jx called 
*the money power," to be by them used as 


BIG CONTRACTION INEVITABLE. 


0 he dis —.—— of gold ege pease | from circulation will amount to about 

— e disa; which will make a tremendous hole in the vol- 
our currency. — n one-third of it will be gone, and what remains 

will — reduced nearly one-half in purchasing power. But, says the silver 

su. dom will Ue Sree utor eolnnin th DIL ihe oe prom; tly th coined sil- 

ver or silver certificates. Oh, no, my fellow-auf erers. s A 

of gold will happen — — after the election of Mr. Biyan, 

not DONDE beany of silver for at least six — — and it M 

pip Fe nth pentane brag ha p. of $800,000, 000. 
uis Globe-Democrat reports Mr. 


hat will ha; eg aee The St. 
Bryan to have said some time ago: “I think it [meaning the victory of the 
free-coinage movemen: M t] will — a 3 But the coun is in a deplor- 
pr pe —— mo uw xtreme measures to restore it to a condition 
Dane Bt. Louis paper pointedly remarks: '" Evi- 
gently Nr Ae hee bara of the doctor who pe threw his patient into 
administering any curative medicine." Just so. 


ga dg then, would Mr. Bryan's ft“ work? The sudden disappearance of 
the | ORT gold from — would produce the most stringent contraction of 


rations to the narrowest it, and wage earn: 
will lose their employment and be turned into —— 
DIRE EFFECT ON ALL CLASSES. 
„ destructive consequences. 
creditor, pressed by his own creditors, and apprehensive of a 
ert i every day's delay, will eager! eee, debtors. 


will 
in. . ve his ex 
unwilling ear. He who seeks to borrow money to replace the old 
mortgage with a new one will be told that this is mo time for loans, ex: 
rhaps, upon exorbitant conditions. du a e ee erg too; that 
d yable in gold coin, and he will have to 3 premium 
then Foreclosures will be the order of the day. 


E — uc 

seeks shelter under the law's i por d will, x Ee n Tum en his 

roperty cost ot roceedings. where anxiety, embar- 
= sacrifice, „ Bryan 


the Presidential chair, 


y thrive on 


But more. Weare largely in debt to Europe—not as if 
us to borrow, but beca 4 solicited Europe to lend us. 
or accounts, and 


ed 
securities are held there—national, State, and m bonds and 
stock of our street —.— . : tions, and even 
mortgages on city or far laced there N 
. 3 - 


„ 

of course, here as well as abroad. This will, indeed, in the first 
place, pince affect thdes who deal in such securities. who have borrowed 
mone Kg hand = beca 


would big swallo' 
big fish growing still bi bigger by the operation. It would 
not weaken, but more s ly concentrate so-called = power.” 
How can I foretell these things with so much assurance? Because 
when the silver basis was in sight? 


POSSIBILITY OF BRYAN CAUSES ALARM. 
. of a possibility 
our 


ket in Europe as well as here. orders are already recalled, 
d id number of —— bei e neut rod d have 
icted their operatio and nearly 
8 Many works of } 3 by industrial or com 
Mod pie already been ord workingmen are already 
ou 


ain Europo for eatery 3 


Aud why all this? „ 5 
h Scores upon 9 Sf ona falriy Ec eS Bond 
Nov ask Moesia auda dir Se Senos Soe voice the: 
tell you it is because they: end serious € iem nie a ace 
out through the change of ourstandard of value in prospect, through the 
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debasement of our currency threatened by the free-silver-coinage movement. 
And if these are the effects of a mere apprehension of a possibility, what 
would be the effect of the event itself? ere is yan imag 

limit to the destruction certain to be wrought by the disturbance 
that Mr. Bryan's mere election would cause, even before his inauguration. 
After five or six months of such a deadly crisis, Mr. Bryan's extra session of 


Congress would begin and give usfreecoinage. Then, as Mr. an solemnly 
bf omnes tia us in his great New York oration, free coinage ve us bimet- 
allism, bimetallism will give us an abundance of money, and ali will be right. 


ein BE A BLOW TO BIMETALLISM. 


Bimetallism? 
two metals 5 5 for a the 
each other u 


een Mr. an's su 
d cx have run away 


possess t 

wers! of most of the gold which he needs here for his bi 

one of the troubles which the really sincere European bimetallists foresaw 
when they almost pathetically implored their less sincere American brothers 
not to think of the free coinage of silver in the United States alone, because 
it onis drive almost all the Eo to — and attract silver to America, 
VEN "wil Mr. T 


with the 
that. 


Iyer do tha 
He said in his New York 


ag Daeg a neutral of any article 


which is a curiosity in statesmanship. 
vi UY purchaser who stands ready 


at a certain price can vent that article from bebe d hat peice. So 
the Government can 2 price Yor gold and silver creating a demand 
5 


“Whena mint price is thus established it regulates the bullion nce be- 
cause any passo. desiring coin may have the converted into coin at 
Me prion end FFF 


REAL MEANING OF FREE COINAGE. 


What? Is this to mean that under free the Government will pur 
ceforit? Ifso,then Mr. ryan. 
ow what free co 

o it to the 


coined pieces, 
dollars for so much weight of pure silver. It doesnot mean that the vern- 
ment “stands ready to purchase the rere supply of silver at a certain price.” 
The Government does not p vs ounce of y It merely receives 
the bullion, stamps it, and ege it. the 
ment in Sanaan asit 


to fixin; 
Govern: holdin; the silver dollar to 
would with Mr. Bryan’ "s n, the 5 are) 


I. but a silver dollar worth 
You it, instead of takin: 
same amount 


therefore 
pated it to the mint 
human reason and 
ice will, tem: 


i notwithstanding, remain on 
the whole sapon to the figure of the pom ve which itcan in large q 9 
be produced. Mr. Bryan's —.— — gs have therefore rovod only 
that when he speaks of Government rre ei of silver, and fixing prices 


and crea a demand greater than the supply, he simply does not know 
what free coinage is. 
: THEORY SIMPLY A BELIEF. 

'The th that free-silver coinage will make and keen the silver dollar 

sque m n ne EORUM M upon M nothing but Mr. 

tl ressed personal is a happy state 

of uiu One of the strongest cases of belief I ever met with was a man 
whoinflexibly believed that he was the Pope of Rome, and coui E Bowy 
moon. He was under pia pte by a specialist for men: 

will now admit that ver coinage in 

P Every sensie States alone Jeroni ded bimetallism the use of both gold 


equal 
and silver as rego eed oe e, here as well as abroad. It will con- 
Arm ee Rd pe dn go monome: and cóndemm us to silver, monometal- 
ve use of silver as money, and of p based upon silver. 
ET donde thia ls what the silver men are really pat 

Let us now consider how it will af affect the carious terests of . 

en we are promised will flow from free coinage is 
rise of Reg prices : ees that the silver dollar will buy less han the gold 
d, and this for the reason that it is no longer worth as much as the 
geld dollar. Evidently the . of egere of silver to its old 


price on the one hand, ee he promise of highe: prices, owing t to a less val- 
uable silver dollar on the other hand, do not go . The one or the 
other is a fraud. Of doara tha fraud is the E of bimetallism. The 
23 e 8 

l NEN anc St hg in EM a pe basis. Bread be di ap p 

codec. sugar, tea, meat, and v tables will be dearer: clothes, sh: oes, and 
hats will dearer; rents, furni cop ee BE Mor every ails 
the price of which can be raised by the 


TWO SIDES TO HIGH PRICES. 


— AA ASS What a rich family spends upon the actual neces- 

of life, the nsable food. clothing, and shelter is v: little com- 

ee UR, Most of its expenditures are for t are not 
FF family, —— 

— e pon: r y 

eR ur ET to aad a NES ROS pare te . 


especially manual work, d nothi 
they speak of high prices as if their 8 
ich consumers pay more for the 
them. This 


x. | blessin, £ high prices, the grinding harass iship not to te rich but to 
T 0! maet no 
the poor consum ess their min m pr to 


poo; 
rices. 8 1 rosperity, except 
„ pod aig toe tae K et tainly is 
not when it is Saeed iyo gm cori ger teeing rte ndi —— 
money. 


THEORY AS IT WILL WORK IN PRACTICE. 


wife, poor woman, goes to the grocer and finds 
Jy cente now costs S She plaintively 5 

a “You 5 50 cents on the dollar. 
I have to use VVV 
as I did before. So my customers must pay twice . 


m 
There ay tang egredi It is the same when she goes to 
the eae the ne e th e shoemaker, and so on. Our eet-car cominetor 
finds that while he and his family could with strict economy live on Na day, 
they are fearfully Be aren . — — ee buys onl: Me ae much as formerly did 1. 
and 


He TONS with them apply to the president 
of the street ee for er wages." Higher wages," Sa; L3 3 
been that a red of W. be necessary. 

plies and ma we havo now to pay Si where we orally p 4 24. ‘But 
Del ex B Agere ele te now 24 cents. besides, 
bonds are FFC have to buy that 
N ver for one How are we to make both 
ends meet? . ö y you even 
a day." The committeemen grow] and speak of g. “Strike?” says 
the resident: age P 3 full of labo: thrown out of 
work by the closing of the ilver basis. There are 


t much sadder men; 
him whether it was really a 
smart thing to yote for Bryan and plenty of money. 


DAMAGE TO RAILROADS AND RAILROAD MEN. 


The same will happen to the hundreds of thousands 
railroads in the United States. There is hardly one of those 
Iu Ue EE MID P ICUE — 

its petites o er 


. We hardly d what it is to-day. 
surely do not know what it wil be next week. Profits a 


Tomorrow We 


so the wage 
wait for more while the advanced prices of 
OUR OWN EXPERIENCE SHOULD WARN US. 


Is this mere conjecture? It is the dxpástonos Eat 9 that has 
to AN Ea whole ieee beg Á tion. 
anyone me ex 
Have we not during our civil war witnessed it pus our y eyes? x 
when our eemable to depreciate, 


ad 
power more Wan 0 90 cents in every d: 
similar conditions tells the same story. WI 
assume that this universal rule will not operate in the case of free coinage? 
And what have the a les of free-silver coi: tosay tothis? Hear Mr. 


Bryan himself in his 3 New York oration: While a gold standard 
the the dollar, it pee 


er of 
possession e Lars enne yment is less 
more probable, and reemploy ment lees certain." ds 
ot Mr. an know t under what was 
had in the . TN 
A tego seen? Does he not know that more recently. 
ity with al hands HEA 5 — hag ae the does fhe wish — 0 . signal 


B 
; 
3 
5 
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anxious apprehensionsas to dark future uncertainties, has served to yze 
thatspirit of enterprise which setsthelaboring men to work. Let study 
the history of the crisis of 1893. Not the gold standard, but distrust of silver, 


destroyed the confidence that employs labor. 'This is 
Bryan will in vain try to deny it. 
WAGE EARNERS SHOULD NOT BE DELUDED. 

I must confi of all the deceptive appeals resorted to by the silver ora- 
tors, that addressed to the wage — seems tome the most heartless and 
And of all the instances of reckless credulity we 5 ced = of 

rsuad ree- 


the truth, and Mr. 


last fif ears in this country ly 
. — have nearly ren il ed 
1840 and have risen more than 60 per cent since 1800. The 


owin; tl 
Aeri Bed 


bor's poruo it has at the same time served to enhance labor's earnings. 


It hast 
es, and for every dol- 
uy for the necessities 
If and his y. 

This is one of the greatest achievements of our age, at which every true 
friend of humanity will heartily rejoice, but which more than all others the 
workingman himself should appreciate. That the work en should 
called upon, by the exercise of their right as voters, to aid in despoiling them- 
selves of this combined blessing, looks like a satanic mockery. And when 
we see pretended labor leaders join the silver-mine millionaires, the silver 
politicians, and the nebulous silver philosophers in an effort to seduce the 
workingmen into an act of self-destruction so supremely foolish, there is 

ood reason for warning them of treason in their camp. there is 8 
f the wide world who should fight to the last gasp for a money of true 
value, SE y ee not lie to bin. TA 3 1 erer m as his worst 
enemy the demagogue seekin guile eceitful currency jug- 
gles, it is the man who 9 bread by the sweat of his brow. ‘This * 
emphatically the wage earners battle. Alas for him if he should desert his 
own cause! 

WHO ARE THE DEBTOR CLASS? 


The free coinage men profess ial solicitude for those whom they call 
“the debtor class.“ Who are the debtor class? Our silver friends speak as 
it as a rule the rich people were creditors and*the r were debtors. Is 
this correct? In my household I am the debtor to the cook and the cham- 
bermaid and the washerwoman two or three weeks in the month, and m 
are my creditors, Nor are they likely to be debtors to anybody else, while 
may be, for they have little, if any, credit, while I perhaps have some. Iam, 
therefore, the only debtor in my house. The relations between the large 
employer of labor and the employees are substantially the same. 

Ordinarily the employer—the rich man—is apt to be the only debtor among 
them. The employees are, asa rule, only tors, and as they lay up sav- 
ings, they are apt to become creditors in a larger sense. They deposit their 
money in savings banks or invest itin building associations, in mutual benefit 
societies, in loan om panio or in life insurance policies, and become capital- 
ists inasmall way. The amount deposited by the people of small means in 
the savings banks of the United States is at pronus something over $1.800,000,- 
000, that invested in building associations about $800,000,000, in mutual benefit 
societies £365,0600,000, and in life insurance many hun millions more. 

The number of such creditors belonging to what our silver friends often 
call “the toiling masses" is therefore very large. Together with their de- 

ndents it may, for aught we know, amount to fifteen or twenty millions. 
Who are the debtorsof thesecreditors? The mne banks had, according to 
the reports of 1804, loaned out about one-half of the money 9 with 
them on real-estate mortgages, and invested the other half in United States 
bonds, State, county, and municipal bonds, and railroad and other bonds and 
stocks. The investments of the life insurance companies were about pro- 
portionately thesame. The investments in realestate 5 are always 
preferably in large amounts, on po" belonging tocomparatively wealthy 

rsons, or to business corporations. us the debtors to these creditors be- 
onging to the toiling masses are the United States, States, and municipali- 
ties, railroad and other corporations, and persons very much richer than the 
creditors. Here we have, then,rich debtors owing to many millions of poor 
creditors thousands of millions of dollars. 


THE SCHEME OF THE SILVERITES. 


The silver orators pretend that they have the taing masses tly at 
h and that free coin: is to be introđuced mainly for benefit, 
How do they take care of the toiling masses in this case? By bringing us 

ons 


down upon the silver basis they simply cut down the thousands of mili 
of invested sa of poor people to about 50 cents on the dollar. And for 
whose benefit is this done? 


‘or the benefit of the debtors of these poor peo- 

le, who will gain about 50 cents on the dollar. And who are they? Aside 
From the United States and the States and municipalities, those debtors are 
railroad and other corporations and more or less rich men, whom our silver 
friends profess to abhor very much as belon to the money power.” 
Thus the silver stan bleed the poor creditor for the benefit of the 
rich debtor. NE a the toiling masses pray heaven to deliver them of their 


mage frien 
And what have these friends to say in their own defense? I will again let 
Mr. Bryan's New York oration speak. He says, first with regard to the in- 
surance companies: 

“Since the total 


rs he says: 
ere is increasing danger that the savings-bank 
124 95 their deposits because of the inability of the xi col- 


danger Mr. Bryan advises a policy which would, by the 
introduction of the silver standard, at once cut down the value of those as- 
sets to 50 cents on the dollar. He further E 

“If the gold standard is to continue indefinitely, the depositors in savings 

banks may be compelled to withdraw their deposits in order to pay living 
3 
deed! 

EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY SINCE 1873. 


9 period when we had to suffer all the calamities of the gold 
standard, d ts in banks have, instead of withdrawn for 
living —— agrestis tively s 9 over 81.000, 000,000. 


And they would have increased still more had not some depositors with- 
drawn their deposits, not for living expenses, but to send them to Europe for 
safety, out of the way of Mr. Bryan and other friends of the toiling masses. 
They will, no doubt, that money back as soon as Mr. Bryan is ten. 

Let us go on. Almogtevery man in active business is a debtor and a cred- 
itor at the same eg Seed Bere oer every manufacturer—a creditor to 
his customers and a debtor those from whom he buys. Let Mr. Bryan 
bring on his panic, and hundreds if not thousands of them, although ever so 
solvent under ordinary circumstances, will break, because they can not pay 
what Mer ows; being unable to collect what is due them. 

Every bank, w being a creditor to its borrowers, is a debtor to its de- 
positors. Isay this with great deference to Mr. Bryan, for he has made & 


profound discovery in economic science. He says in his New York h: 
“It is sometimes asserted by our opponents that a bank belongs to the 
debtor class, but this is not true of any solvent bank. Every statement pub- 


lished by a solvent bank shows that the assets exceed the liabilities.” 

According to Mr. Bryan. then, one must be a bankrupt in order to be a 
debtor. We always thought that he is a debtor who owes, whether he can 
pay or not, and that he is à bankrupt who owes more than he has tbe means 
to pay. But the new Bryanese doctrine changes all t. The man whoowes 
but canpay his debts is not a debtor, and therefore owes nothing. This will 
be welcome news to many of his supporters. 


BRYAN AND THE BANKS. 


But although Mr. Bryan is anxious to exclude the banks from his favorite 
class of debtors, he is not without solicitude for their welfare. He is evi- 
dently haunted by the singular idea that the gold dollar will indefinitely go 
on appreciating, and that prices will indefinitely go on falling, and that we 
shall never touch bottom. He reasons that if the gold standard be main- 
tained and prices continue falling, the bank is apt to lose more of bad debts 
than it can gain by the increase of the purchasin g power of its capital and 
surplus.” And to avert this trouble, which the kers themselves almost 
unanimously refuse to see, Mr. Bryan pr to make short work of them 
by a policy which will result in the establishment of the silver standard and 

e all the debts due to the banks payable in 50-cent dollars. 

If he had the — gue conception of the nature of the banking business and 
of its history, and especi of its recent experiences, he would know that 
the banks are not imperiled by the maintenance of the existing standard, but 
have been and will be imperiled T dangerof a debasement of that stand- 
ard, for the very simple reason that such a danger causes a feeling of inse- 
curity among ua pueri a t many of whom will be anxious to withdraw 
theirde ts and to get hold of their money before it depreciates, thus bring- 
ing on the greatest dangertoa a depositors'run. This is substantially 
what threatened in 1893, when a grave doubt arose in the public mind whether 
the Government would be able to maintain the fold standard. We were 
then within a hair's breadth of a very widespread bankruptcy of the banks, 

only the wisest management and the utmost efforts of the clearing 
houses prevented it. Nothing will be more apt to bring on such a catastrophe 
than Mr. Bryan’s election; and he will then have the satisfaction of welcom- 
ing a goodly number of insolvent banks in the fold of the bankrupts whom 
he considers the only debtors worthy of the name. 


THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Among the farmers of the West and South there seems to be an impression 
that the embarrassment of the banks will be of small concern to them. I 
would advise them well to consider how much the sale of their staple prod- 
ucts depends upon the ability of the banks to advance the money for movin 
the crops. They would do well to remember 1893, when, owing to the 
of that year, the banking ma ery did not work, when the large 
storehouses were suddenly obliged to sell out, and grain prices drop like 
lead in water. Do the farmers want to have that experience repeated in a 
tenfold vated form? Then they have only to do that which always 
disturbs the functions of the ban tem more disastrously than any- 
thing else—threaten with debasement the existing standard of value. Mr. 
Bryan'selection would do that work so 8 that the paralyzing effects 
would keenly be felt on every farm in the land. 

But we are told that the an panic can not last forever; that finally the 
business of the country will ust itself to the silver basis; that then unrest 
will cease and that confidence and prosperity will return. No; the unrest 
wil! not cease, for with the establishment of the silver basis will come the dis- 
med snper of those who brought it on. 

t will be found that whoever wants silver dollars must either sell some- 
thing for them or work for them or borrow them, or get them by begging, or 
steal them; that whoever wants to borrow them must give satisfactory se- 
curity, just as it was with gold dollars before, and that everybody will want 
more silver dollars than he wanted gold do to do the same business, be- 
cause they will buy less. It will be found that the silver standard will not 
lower the rate of interest but raise it, for the lender will make provisions for 
It will be found t the West 

will need Eastern 


platform, be prevented from that, too, by a Bryan 

d contracts, as Mr. an himself M eger 
c policy," and that thus the South and Wes 
means to 


of the o; 
found tha! 


LOGIC OF MADNESS. 


Well, and the upshot of it all? Those who now cry out that there must bs 
more and cheaper money there is not gold enough will then cry out 
that there must be more and cheaper money because there is not silver 
enough. And then it will be argued that, inasmuch as there must be more 
money, more money, more money, just as well as we can make 50 cents’ worth 
of silver a dollar we can make a worthless bit of paper a dollar, and that, 
after all, the lar unadulterated fiat dollar without redemption is the 
true money of the the only money that costs nothing, the coinage of 
which will be truly free, ependent, and unlimited, the only money that 
can be made in indeflnite quantities until everybody nen enough e88. 
Yes. But there islogic and method in this madness. e difference between 
making 50 cents' worth of silver a dollar and maki 
nota ‘erence in kind, but only in degree. After 

However, the ultimate result is not at all un: 
infinite confusion, disaster, h 
people will at last regain sani 


not more cloth; Eps calla 
not more land; if you 
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will have more dollars, but not more wealth—indeed, a great deal less 


chance for wealth, for you will have far less credit, because far less honesty. 
We shall then have learned again that the wit of man can not, W in- 
sanity tries very hard, invent an economic system under which everything 
‘ou have to sell will be dear and everything you have to pay will be cheap. 
And ha ot hold of these very simple truths the American people w. 
then in sackcloth and ashes repent of this insane free-coinage debauch. They 
will then recognize how wise the great civilized nations of Europe were in 
adopting the only money in our days capable of being the money of the 
world's commerce as their own money. 


THINGS FINALLY UNDERSTOOD. 


We shall then be sufficiently cured of prejudica to observe that under that 
monetary system those nations have on the whole pr red, notwithstand- 

serious evils and drawbacks under which we do not labor, and that the 
rate of interest is lowest where the gold standard has existed longest. We 
shall then understand that it is a good thing to have the necessaries of life 
in plenty and cheap; tohave wages rising and payable in money that does 
— 9 deceive; to have capital inspired with confidence in the value of money, 
and, therefore, easier to go out in investment or enterprise. We shall then 
readily acknowledge how foolish we were from the very beginning of our 
silver experiments in throwing away our gold for silver, by which we lost 
confidence, credit, and prosperity. astened by adversity, we shall then 
no longer be tempted to repeat such nonsense; but with laborious and pain- 
ful effort we shall work our way back to that money standard which will 
insure stability and confidence at home and enable us to trade with the 
nations of the world on equal terms. 

And at what price will this ultimate result be gained in the case of Mr. 
Bryan's election? At the price of the most violent and destructive crisis on 
record, such & crisis as can only be brought on by a sudden subversion of the 
standard of values and of the whole of credit. Atthe price of indefi- 
nite business paralysis and distress. Atthe price of the ruthless spoliation of 
the savings accumulated by the toiling masses. At the price of robbing our 
war veterans of half the value of their pensions. At the price of greatly in- 
creasing the number of unemployed by discouraging 3 and of cur- 
tailing the value of wages of those remaining at work. At the price of the 
respect of the world for our 3 and practical sense. And worse, far 
worse than all this, at the price of something that has never been forfeited 
since this Republic was born—at the price of the greatest a nation can 
poene, &nd for the preservation of which it should shed its last drop of 

lood—at the price of ournationalhonor. For this nation, so rich and power- 
ful, would stand before the world as a wanton, reckless repudiator, as noth- 
ing better than a fraudulent bankrupt. This will be the cost of the experi- 
ment. Are you willing to pay this price? 


WARM WORDS FOR THE POOR. 


It is not my habit to boast of a warm heart for the poor and iden peck 
But my sympathy is no less sincere because I do not carry my love and solici- 
tude for the common ases constantly at my tongue's end. here be those 
who are satisfied with everything that exists, I am not one of them. There 
are few, if any, who abhor that which may properly be called . 
detest the 5 psi of wealth more heartily than Ido. I know also t 
the industrial pere pet of our time have brought p to some 
classes of people which only the more sagacious, active, and . among 
them have been able to counterbalance profitably with its benefits. 

There are laws and practices which had I the power, I would promptly 
change in the interest of common justice and equity. But because I am so 
minded I must oppose to the utmost licy which I am convinced will im- 
measurably aggravate existing evils. {also know full well that a large ma- 
jority of those who 1. 2 7 free coinage are honest and well-meanin 
citizens, wishing to do g t. But because I know this my blood stirs wit 
indignation when I see the unscrupulous efforts made to goad them on to 
their destruction. I have witnessed in my long life ten Presidential cam- 
paigns, but never one in which the appeals to prejudice, passion, and cupidity 
were 80 ess, and the speculation upon assumed popular orance or 
rascality so audacious and wicked. Some of the silver orators actually speak 
as if they believed the American people to be born fools or knaves, or both. 

Look at this. To frighten the innocent with the terror of the unknown, a 
dreadful picture is painted of the money power” of Wall street, and worse 
en, the money power of England, as able, ready, and eager to “corner” the 
£old of the world, and thus to impoverish and enslave the ple. Well,if 
the money power were able and eager to corner zuo pala of the world, would 
the free silver coinage in the Uni States prevent it! I hayeshown that by 
driving our gold straight into the jaws of the money power, the free silver 
coinage would help that money power in EUM old. According to the 
silver authorities there are in the world about $4,000,000,000 of silver and about 
¿000,000 of gold in circulation. But the silver dollars are the only 50-cent 

ollars. Now, if the money power, with the help of free silver coinage, cor- 
ners all the gold, it will be able to buy up all the silver and have nearly 

000,000,000 in gold over. Will it not? 


CHANCES FOR CORNERS UNDER FREE SILVER. 


You may say that the money power can not get hold of the silver, because 
the silver, in the shape of coin, or of Aper based upon it, will be in general 
use as money. But is not, under the gold standard, the gold, in the s of 
coin, or paper based upon it, in the same general use as money? And if for 
this reason silver can not be cornered, will it not for the same reason be im- 
ponas to corner gold? This may sound like a huga Joke; and soitis. But 

oes it not show thatif those terrible things could be done at all, they could 
be done with silver just as well as with gold? And if it were more difficult 
with bimetallism, have I not conclusively shown that free silver coinage here 
would make bimetallism utterly impossible, if it were ever so feasible other- 


ise? 

But Mr. Bryan hasin this line a bugbear all hisown. In his New York 
speech, that great deliverance of his statesmanship, he said: 

“A gold standard encourages the 9 of money, because money is 
ru it also discou s enterprise and para! pes industry." 

This is unique. According to Mr. Bryan, the goldbug“ will, under the 
gold standard, hoard his money, and sit on it, because gold is rising in value; 
and resa a e does not sop rising the goldbug will not stop sitting on it. 
Why does Mr. Bryan consider the“ go. adis cree id? Suppose Mr. Bryan 
were correct in saying that gold money is rising in value, why should not 
then the goldbug,” instead of sitting on his gold, lend it out on safe, rock- 
ribbed security at several per cent more? He would be sure, under the gold 
standard, of getting his money back in unimpaired value. Can he not thus 
safely increase his gain? Does not Mr. Bryan think the goldbug will be 
smart enough to see that? Does not Mr. Bryan know that good money is 
hoarded only when, if let out, it is in danger of returning in the shape of 
less valuable 5 and that then money is scarce? Does he not know that 
gold goes out freely and encouragingly into the business of the country 
when the owner is assured, as the gold standard would assure him, that it 
will come back in a money equally valuable, and that then money is apt to 
be p If Mr. Bryan does not know that, every intelligent grocery clerk 
can m. 
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CRUDITIES OF INEXPERIENCE. 


Mr. Bryan is certainly a remarkable man, being still so young. I wonder 
how he found time to accumulate so enormous a store of misinformation 
and to develop so mature an incapacity for understanding this subject. I 
C i in all seriousness, compelled by mr respect for the exalted office to 
which Mr. Bryan aspires. Considering that for years the discussion of these 
questions has been his only business, and that 
unacquainted with the most rudim 
the most conspicuous of business e 


e has remained so entirel 
entary of economic principles and wi 
rience, we must conclude that he not 


only does not know, but is unable tolearn. Imagine such ignorance coupled 
with such assurance clothed with great power! Imagine him, as President 
of the United States, parading such childish absurdities in his messages! It 


would make us the laughingstock of the world, and every self-respecting 
American would hang his head in shame. 1 
But more. Resor to that cheapest of all hackneyed tricks of dema- 
y. the excitement of American feeling against England in particular and 
urope in general, they tell us that, like a * conquered race," we are paying 
tribute“ to the foreigner. What has Europe done to "subjugate" us? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, but lend us money. Sho did not force her 
3 upon us, but lent it when we asked for it and were glad to receive 
it. She lent us money when we needed it to maintain the Union and were in 
dire distress, She lent us money when we wished it to develop the resources 
of our new country, and now what does Europe ask for? Nothing but what 
we promised to pay when we took what she lent. Whereis the tribute? It 
is said that Europe largely 7 on the loans. On the war bonds, ves, and 
having been helped in need, we did not grudge it. But as for the rest, is it 
not true also that untold millions of European money have been sunk in 
American enterprises that failed? Tribute, indeed! This word can 
8 only by that mean spirit which cajoles the lender as a friend when 
money is asked for, and treats as an enemy and outlaw when he 
for his dues. Is this the spirit of the American people? 


EASTERN AID TO THE WEST. 


They seek to excite the people of the West against the East because, as Mr. 
Bryan said in the Chicago convention, the East 5 interferes with 
the business of the West. Aye, the East has interfered with Western busi- 
ness; but how? Inhelping to build Western railroads, to dig Western canals, 
to set up Western telegraphs, to establish Western factories, to build up 
Western towns, to move Western crops, to allay Western distress caused by 
fire, flood, or drought. Has this served to enrich the East? Yes; and so it has 
enriched the West. Their wealth and greatness have been mutually built up 
by the harmonious cooperation of their brawn and brain and money, just as 
the blood of the East and the West mingled on the common battlefields of 
the Republic. And now comes this young man, as if we had not suffered 
enough from sectional strife, and talks of “enemy's country!“ 

They seek to excite what they call “the poor“ against what they call“ the 
rich "—in this land of great opportunities for all, where now, as ever, so many 
of the poor cf yesterday are among the rich of to-day, and so many of the 
rich of to-day may be among the poor of to-morrow. Their candidate for the 
Presidency presented a characteristic spectacle when some time ago he was 
kindly shown over the farm of the governor of New York, who is himself an 
e yw of the poor country boy risen AA and honest effort to affiuence 
and distinction; and when that candidate then straightway in a public 
speech drew invidious comparisons between the elegant houses on the Hud- 
son and the poor cabins in the West, teaching not the true American lesson 
of success won by honest industry, thrift, an er ees but the lesson that 
those who have succeeded less should hate and fight those who have suc- 
ceeded more, a lesson utterly un-American, unpatriotic, and abominable! 


ATTEMPT TO DECEIVE THE FARMER, 


They tell the farmer—most cruel deception —that he must and will be made 
independent of the world abroad, while year after year from $500.000,000 to 

00,000,000 worth of our agricultural products must seek the foreign market 

find purchasers, and while nothing will hurt the farmer more than a seri- 

ous impairment of the great home market by a business crisis. 
BUT proclaim themselves the special champions of the toiling m 
while their poner would rob the laboring man of half of his savings an 
grievously curtail the value of his wages. Am I asked, If the silver standard 
will relatively reduce wages, why so many employers of labor are opposed 
toit? The reason is obvious, hecause, aside from all considerations of senti- 
ment,the prudent 8 of labor know that they would lose vastly more 
through the disastrous disturbance of business sure to be en by a free- 
coinage victory than they could possibly gain by the cheapening of labor. 
And would not the toiling masses suffer most from that disturbance of busi- 
ness? He is a traitor to the laboring man who tells him that he can profit by 
the ruin of his employer. 

They pretend to be enemies of plutocracy and advocate a policy which, if 
I were a selfish, vro ov fa money shark, I should welcome as my finest 
opportunity. Am I ed, If a free-coinage victory would play into the 
hands of the money power. why the bankers and capitalists are generall 
peg: it? The answer is simple. No doubt there are those among the ric! 
ofthe country who will not scruple at any means to increase their wealth, 
who will crush their competitors with a rude and lawless hand, aud take any 
advant: of the embarrassment of the unfortunate. They are the men 
who will thrive most in general ruin. But the vast majority of our bankers 
and business potentates are honorable men, who are proud of their good 
name, who treat honestly and fairly those with whom they deal, who do not 
see their interest in the ruin of their customers, and who know that their 
own prosperity is safest in the prosperity of all. Therefore they are against 
free coinage. It is not these, but the worst element of the “money power," 
that free coinage will serve. The real pitiless bloodsuckers in the West and 
South are their own village usurers, their own sharpers around the court- 
houses, not the legitimate banker or Eastern capitalist. 


DEBASEMENT OF MONEY THE DESPOT'S METHOD. 


The agitators denounce the gaa standard as the device of monarchs and 
aristocrats, while the history of the world teaches that from time immemorial 
it was a favorite trick of 3 despots to fleece their subjects by de- 


that we are pe and strong enough to maintain any moneta. 
ee 
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iac things the free-coinage agitators tell the American people, assuming 
them te be without intelligence. Far worse are the appeals they address to 
them, assuming them to be without moral sense. 

They have been teaching the people that because the prices of wheat and 


other things have fallen abont one- since the so-called demonetization 
ear, 1573—I have shown why those prices have fallen—it is not — that 
à the amount of debt in 


ebtors should be held to pay more than half 
gold, that they should be released in correspondence with the 
prices, and that it would therefore be right to reduce by free silver coinage 
the value of the debt-paying money by one-half. 
OBLIGATIONS OF HONOR, 


If this were right asa 


Of onr . sar date lon 


of debt contracted in 1 daily S Se The average life ite of 
a real-estate mortgage is only five years. But probably nine-tenths of all our 
debts are those between cepa and bet a the form 
of notes, bills of exchan 

which is incalculable. How “ol 
How would the principle appl 


tothem? Would there be any pee or any 
bble of eq 


nity, in seo T Ó own 50 per cent 
ver 


by a sudden drop from the gold to the 

Subject the principle itself to a simple test. nen I contract a debt, I owa 
what it is mutually anders that lam mo a Our whole business 
and social fabric, human inter rests upon the binding force of such 
understandings. Unless it po omae understood, has the debtor 
slightest right or reason tod creditor s be satisfied with : 


Jess amount in paymentif wheat or rnb or something else had meanwhile 
declined in price? If so, would not the creditor also hove the right to de- 
mand that the debtor should — aie tek in D tion if = or cotton or 
cree elsemeanwhile had risen neither of them had thought 
o! 
be po 
afterthought? Is it not monstrous that such an serum ton 
as a warrant for - reduction at one sweep of all debts by a debasement of 
777000 A DECIR Aud eaves AE hoo oon 
such a prin and carry mer: 
will "be the end of all confidence between man an: 2 
credit and trust, the utter subversion of the moral rules 
intercourse, an unbridled reign of fraudulent 
greed—in one word, the ove w of 

e nd yet he whohas watched the free-coinage idm knows that just this 
appeal to debtors is one of its main allurements. Listen totheir s 
read their geben ise and you meet,ever-recurring, now in 8 en cir- 


ocution, sly suggestion, now in thelanguage cynicism, 
the promise that free coun Y will enable the debtor to get rid of his obliga- 
tions by pa: onlya t. ot them. It is a scheme ot wanton repudiation of 


private as well as public debts, not as if we could not pay them il rm aoc € 
cause we would preter not to pay in full—the resorted to in pum 
Tagan bankrupt—and this sanctioned by law, as a part of our na 
c 
MSN WILL THE NATION DO A DISHONORABLE ACT? 
Fellow-citizens, think this o Itisa 8 matter; a matter of vital im- 
ho teaches moral 


port to the existence of this nation. such 
ciples to to his children educates e for Meri p Gung the peniten 
ublic men who teach such moral principles to the educate the 

people for the iie eee s and abhorrence of mankind. on that accepts 
8 principles can not live. It will rot to death in in the loathsome stew 
of its see corruption. If nation acce: such moral MA be this 
Republie, it will deal a blow to the credit of democratic tutions from 
which the cause of free government will not recover for centuries. 

But, thank God, the 


t. 
ciples. The American people before election day arrives, have 
overed what all this means. 
able insult offered to them by the 
votes of honest men nen o e offer of such a bait. 
— the deep s whoexhibited the nation, in the — of the whole 
the American 


ed their own belief that 
He will remember how 


ople wil, ba will never accept such moral n 
y 


cd was Less u 
world if he eee 
what 


American 
take from you half of your debts 
brave old Uncle Sam rises up in all his 

onest wrath, 


And de Stars and Berke will continue to wave undefiled, honorable and 
honored among the banners of mankind. 
TRUE FRIENDS OF SILVER—THE REPUBLICANS OFFER THE ONLY FEASIBLE 


METHOD or Irs USE—THEY HAVE URGED INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM 
MANY YEARS—INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLIC CONFERENCES WERE 


[By O. P. Austin.] 


Who are the true friends of silver? Is it the men who own silver mines or 

their adv: 

foro the pu 
— ve to 


8 and d 

questions — — 5 people of the tne United — ee e by egere id 

at the present moment, w. e peop ve, by an o 
against ind coinage 


ecla: the United 
States and i fhvor of international 5 a Repub- 
ican Congress ne passed an act authorising th e calling of such a conterunce 


and the a p of E ANDA to 3 and a ublican President, William 

McKinle iney, bas said his inaugural address ie * of eat e 

bimetallisin ay have early — tam est attention. “Ty rune be my constant 

endeavor,” secure cooperation ther great com- 
^t Bas wers of the world”, in that th: i R s 

n over over aga e men who mak: - 

est clamor for the free coinage of silver u & basis which the portent 


the United States have declared imprac ble, € do so and haye done so f. 
the purpose of 5 their hold upon pablic office and control gta 
certain class of voters of their States or sections. It has been charged that 
many of these men were moved by 8 of a more direct char- 
acter in the „ of and par ing directly in m employ of 


silver- owners. 8 or not, ev man 
attitude of the alleged Free of silyer in both ped Be 5 a Lite 
the recent discussions upon the international bimetallic conference bill fnust 


be convinced that they are 8 the true friends of silver, and tha‘ difi- 
cult to — — c deni altitude by other than selfish motives, Side 
Add to this further fact that pE, 3 ty is the one POPMA: 
organization nen has from the firs een oe 2 64 practical 
favor of the system which the e ot the iod States have just does declared 
r remain a doubt in the mind of the honest peter ony of 


the only fi ble one with reference to silver—international 
and there can no 10 
thissubject. As to the and the men who are the true friends of that 


system which the people have overwhelmingly declared the only practicable 
one for the restoration of 5 bimetallism—the discussions 
in the Fifty-fourth show conclusively. me 

When Senator CHANDLER (Republiċan), on Janu 27, 1898, asked unani- 


mary 
mous consent to take up in the Senate the bill authorizing the per (or rd 
of delegates to an international conference on bimetallism, >, m 


^4 ares eee if n „Senator PETTIGREW (aioe 8 can} te re- 
us consen: I can not yield, 
8 of the u appropriation, I think we can better citt it e tl 
Y Benator CHANDLER t 


Senator. DAS ON (Silver Democrat) objected, saying, “I 
will not interrupt me at this moment, ^ and insisted upon re the floor 
and — pst ess in Canal biil, thus again preventing the 2 


of the bime 
On Jan 28, when Senator CHANDLER succeeded in getting the b; 
the Senate, Senator STEWART (Silver Populist), Oralthough prete protesting th thet he 
pra redis girs A hd. xh far as possible by ayine ing, first, tha bat "placed the 
er it as as e n ti 
United States in a humiliating post 4 es re 5 — ne 
tions” to international mone een 
e wor. 


was again call gp Senator Vilas (Gold 
POSU ke against it, sa; “I desire re — xpress posi 
tion to this bal,” "an cpu Mex Une 5 
sev 


the discussion of the 5 Senator gare 
e 8 ill, EW (Sliver 


—.— 
Populist) presented a long argument to show that the effort uum 
5 said of the bill: "It d isa useless thing. It is a work of —.— 
anuary 29, d oe discussion of the bill, Senator CANNON aer 

Republican) Lg ing of the movementas nt (ee the air of 
ness," If we must fawn further at the fee those who control che 
finances 12 tho world, let us at least preserve our self-respect and do it when 
by ett during the discussi the bill, Senator Ji fA 

anuary g on ONES 0; - 
kansas, chairman of a= Silver Democratie nat onal committee, put himself 
On tycond as 10 to his real 5 ying: “This scheme is not ours; we 
have not originated it; wedonot ve it „VV 


tion of these difficulties.” 

A) feral eget adh Reece apt de VN those 
who voted t it were ALLEN (Silver Vias eld Dene 3 vill dices 
8 ACH (Silver Democrat), Nota Re- 
publican voted bill. 

OnF date eed when the bill came up in the House, Mr gara (Silver 
Ley fined ai ee Dockery (Silver Democrat) obstructed its consideration 

emani 

sian cote fy 25. . e mi. Ee des n" House, er Sheree a noe 
tation at the idea parem the declaration that we —.— have the consent 
8 commercial m of the earth before we can legislate for 
ourselves,” 


ebruary 26, when the bill was under discussion in the House, Mr. 
COOPER of Texas (Silver Dur) threw cold water on the proposition in 
pee eps ene sentence of his speech by saying: "I believe this measure to be 


Contrast this Tie pititade of the professed friends of Pepe in the Pomor 

with the ringing utterances 

two tative DINGLEY. 
extracts 

M in the Senate and a member of confer- 

— them with the words and recht ag of the professed friends 

halve 8 On January 29, when the bill was under discussion, 


2 l 

ional agreement on this subject are not 
abdicating the power and independence of our nation, but are making an 
honest endeavor to these two metals, now widely separated in interna- 
tional value, nearer, an nearer, and they believe that can be done by their 


international use. 

roposition ga DA new. It has vi &n established policy of the 
United 0 acts of by repeated state- 
ments in platforms, and never departed in a single instance by either 
of the great until at Chi * ts of the bill 
jeer at the idea tha; That there isa possibilit ty of securing concurrent action of a 
number of comm: of the world with this country. * * There 


has never been a pier iere me has not made fare the acer respects the 
concurrent use of both gold and silver, and I venture serie: that out- 


side of the 1 of Great Wem haps also the Scandi- 


navian States, the Europe 
effort which is proposed ich will not support it and advocate it, 
ds upon a pivot — its parliamen 


forces peter. 
governing forces surrounding tho Ei orm adopted in 
St. Louis. I PANE it Decaune I believe it is in the interests of concurrent 
circulation of these two metals in the world and because it promotes the 
commercial interests of the world to minimize the difference in the power of 


ba eno IG 
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exchange between great connecting trade countries. One or the other of 
these wo metals, so long as these conditions prevail, will be the paramount 
metal. Which of them is to be paramount until we haye the concurrent 
action of nations? It is that which is the standard in the nations having the 
chief trade of the world. Who are these nations? Are they China, J: span, or 
the South American States, some of them bavara ‘old standard and some 
of them having a silver standard, and all of them g a depreciated paper 
standard but one? Here lies Europe, with its silver and its gold, pavia the 
gold standard, with a trade twelve times as great as all the trade of all the 
silver countries combined. Therefore, unless we can minimize the differ- 
ence in the value of these two metals in the exchange of the world, this di- 
vergence will go on and the people who haye the silver money are those who 
Will be most distressed in the exchanges which are necessary to be made." 
On feror 28, during the discussion in the House, Representative DING- 


LEY said: 

"The Republican party at St. Louis declared against the free coinage of 
silver by the independent action of the country, because they believed, as I 
believe, and as every scientific bimetallist in the world outside of politics be- 
leves, that such independent free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1is 
nothing in the world but silver monometallism. But the party said at the 
same time that they would promote, as far as intheir power, an international 
agreement for the free coinage of silver under circumstances which should 
make every dollar in silver as good as every dollar in gold; and that pled, 
itis our duty to-day by the passage of this bill to endeavor to respond to. 


icm 
Ld ndly. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the passage of this bill because I 
believe that its defeat under the under which it is presented. 
and in view of the pledge which we made at the St. Louis convention, would 
result in a tremendous injury to the sound-money cause. [Applause] It 
must be understood that there are in this country thousands, yes, ons, of 
voters, who, while og Pipe to the free of silver by this country alone, 
because they believe it would give us simply silver monometallism, as I be- 
lieve it would, are yet in favor of an honest effort to secure an international 
ment upon this t, because they believe that if that can be secured 
ugh the cooperation of the commercial nations of the world, it will give 
us a currency every dollar of which shall be as good as gold, and that we 
uivalent. That is what the 


shall have a gold standard or its believe. 
“Now, in view of the fact that there are millions of people who believe 
that this can be accomplished, I hold, without entering upon ssion as to 


the probabilities of success, that it would be a fatal mistake, practically, for 
this side of the House, under those conditions, not to meet the wishes of those 
men, and give a thorough trial to this endeavor to obtain an international 
Iti ien we shall have done our full duty in the Lind eer 
and no harm will have happened. If it succeeds, then we shall have secur 


n. 
“One word further. Whenthe son ismadethat gentlemen in favor 


KEPUBLICANS FAVORABLE TO SILVER. 


Let us tak the history of the national financiallegislation year by year, 
; t Republica: has done for bimetallism at home and a ROM. 

The act of e 1873, contained a provision for the unlimited coi 

of silver dollars weig grains, d 


t State. The act further pro- 
coin, so that, with the exception of 
the nickel 5-cent piece and the bronze cent, the white metal was able to be- 
come the entire small change of the American people after the resumption of 

payment. It did not provide for the coinage of the old dollar of 4124 
tenths flne, use t amount of silver was w more than 

Id, and was no longer 
8 of bullion, being more valu- 

Government stamp, indeed, in that 
case, would have set it forth to the world as worth less than the silver used 
to form it, but that act of 1873 was careful not to demonetize the silver dollars 
already coined, eee. e its sixty-seventh and last section an express 
provision“ That this act shall not be construed to affect any act done, right 


accrued, or penalty incurred n former acts; but every such t is here 
saved And among these, of course, the Fight of the ilver dollar to pass as 
H tender was chief. 

he Forty-third Congress, blican in both branches, the act 


passed 
qos for e re pet specie payment. President Grant signed 
bill on January 14, 1875, and under 
current among the peop made 
ted . If the Republican party 
tive fleld, it would deserve well of the 
tions of the 


ually and as gold. For this it de- 
serves the support of ed onest believer bimetallism. And in its 
struggle to preserve its high standard it must have his support, or we shall 
sink to the level of Mexico or Japan. 


THE MONETARY COMMISSION. 


On the 15th day of August, 1876, President Grant gave his approval to the 
mne resolutions alread by the Republican Senate, whereby a com- 
was established having for its object, among others, an inq — 
First. Into the change which has taken place in 


relative values of gold 
and silver; the causes thereof, whether permanent or otherwise; the effecta 
upon trade, commerce, and finance, and the productive interests of 

the ee and upon the standard of value in this and other countries. 
Second. Into the policy of the restoration of the double standard in this 
country; and if restored, what the legal ratio between the two coins, silver 


go should be. 

At the head of this body, sho the same for the interests of sil- 
I wh always characterize a 
K r JOHN P. Jones of Nevada. His 


|, distinguished 
CHARD P. BLAND and Ran 


eston, = 
The minority report of three members of the commission, headed by Sen- 
ator JONES, declares in favor of the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 154 


rt rds the 


to 1—the standard of the Latin Union—while the on re 
y due to its recent 


fallin price of the white metal as temporary and 
demonetization by five nations. 

Neither Mr. Groesbeck, Mr. BLAND, Mr. Boutwell, Mr. Bowen, nor Mr. 
in 1 minority reports, concurred in the recommendation of a 
new ratio of: Sto 1 for silver. Nor did any of the recommendations of the 
co ission find favor in the sight of the National Legislature. But the re- 
port undoubtedly led to further inquiry in connection with other nations, 
which has come to be known in American history as the International Mone- 
tary Conference of 1878. 


FOR INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


By the act of February 28, 1878, President Hayes extended an invitation to 
the nations of the world to meet and discuss the establishment of relations 
looking toward international bimetallism, and in August of that year y eed 
sentatives from the leading nations of Europe met the distinguished dele- 
gates of the United States in Paris under the auspices of the French minister 
offinance. Ex-Governor Reuben E. Fenton, of New York, wasthe chairman, 
Gen. Francis A. Walker and W. S. Groesbeck his associates, and S. Dana 
Horton, a well-known authority on bimetallism, the secretary of the delega- 
tion; all except Mr. Groesbeck were Republicans. As Mr. Horton was cour- 
teously given the same rights on the floor of the conference as the others, the 
Republicans preponderated. he more significant when taken in con- 
nection with the Top of the Americans to a majority of the European 
dep This rea. 

The representatives of the United States fully concur that it is necessary 
to maintain in the world the monetary functions of silver as well as those of 
gold, and they desire that ere long there shall be adequate cooperation to 
produce the result. 

In regard to the third and last pr 
states which have the double stan 
metals, * find it impossibl 
coinage of silver.’ They, as representatives of the U: 
here expressly to enter into such an agreement. The difficulty is not with 
them, and whatever it may be they trust that it may soon be removed.” 

This final statement, signed by all the Americans, taken by itself, shows 

more clearly than columns of explanation what the Republican pariy meant 
at St. Louis by declaring in its platform for the free coinage of silver Y 
international agreement the leading commercial nations of the world, 
which we ple ourselves to promote." 
At the meeting in Paris in 1878, Germany alone of the great commercial 
nations of Europe was absent. To the assembled nations the Republican 
party of the United States, through three of its distinguished members, pro- 
claimed its anxiety then and there to enter into reciprocal relations for the 
free coinage of silver. What was done then will be done again 3 
MEET Administration, and, as will be explained shortly, with every hope 
of success. 


THE CONFERENCE OF 1881. 


Specie ges were resumed January 1, 1879, and President Hayes was 
authorized to send delegates to an international monetary conference, 


ction. Allthe delegates except one, Mr. Thurman, were again ub- 
7795 though the Congress which passed the resolution was Democratic in 


The report of this Paris conference of 1881 is filled with statements which 
attest the ardent sup the doctrines of bimetallism. What the lamented 
Garfield had said in inaugural rpm y the precious metals was the 
basis upon which all the tes of United States stood throughout the 
ows: 


co; 
MEAM, E dd coined dollar will be exactly equal to its d. 

power of every 0 i y toits debt-pay- 

power in all the markets of the world.” PME 

o the same effect, read this extract from Mr. Horton's note presented to 

the conference in relation to the Allison-Bland bill: * By the law of February 

28, 1878, the United States became a teacher of reform monetary doctrine. 

The United States proposed to Europe concurrent coinage of silver and gold 

at one ratio, with a view to their convenient use in the countries of the pro- 


union the comparative of their relation to each other 
everywhere." 
THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 
The last international mone conference was held at Brussels Novem- 
ber 22, „Be Harrison being President of the United States. As at ail 
former assem of the kind, the American re ntation was largely Re- 


blican, its members being Senators WILLIAM B. ALLISON, JOHN P. JONES; 
x E „Henry W. Cannon; E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown 
University, and Edwin H. ter 
The ob; they ctio: 
which y were supplied by John W. Foster, Secretary of State. 


says: 

* It is the opinion of the President [Mr. Harrison] and, as he believes, of the 
people of the United States, with singular imit t the full use of sil- 
ver as a coined metal at the ratio to gold to be fixed by ment between 

e great commercial nations of the world would very highly promote the 
prosperity of the eof all the countries of the world. For this reason 
your first and most important duty will be to secure, if possible, an agree- 
ment among the chief commercial nations of the worid looking to interna- 
tional bimetallism; that is, the unlimited coinage of gold and silver into 
money of full debt-paying power at a fixed ratio in coinage common to all the 


the appreval of nearly every one of the nations present. 
These declarations of approbation made by Great Britain, France, S. 
The N: ae and other great 5 countries, and the concomitan’ 


sen ni 

with the Republican that bimetallism 

affords the cu ve riu x 

sense and pisce ad hon 
CHANGE OF SENTIMENT ABROAD. 


The Brussels conference adjourned to meet May 30, 1893. Just two months 
before that date a motion made in the British Parliament to call the conference 


animating the conference, give the perd hope to all who hold 
p 
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poreze together was lost by a vote of 148 yeas to 229 nays. On that occasion 
* je chancellor of the exchequer expressed himself thus regarding the con- 
erence: 
“Tf, in the future, it is to do any good, it must discuss Posee made by 
responsi ble governments. If the Unised States shall call it together again 
Her Majesty's Government will 8 ready to discuss the question and 


would consider, in a courteous and friendly manner, any proposals that might 
be laid before it.“ 

But on the 17th day of March, to British House of Commons without 
a dissenting voice, “urges upon the Government the advisability of doing all 
in its power to secure Y international agreement a stable monetary power 
of exchange between gold and silver;" in other words, in a little more than 
threo years Parliament had changed its sentiments completely in regard to 
a bimetallic standard and had evidenced it by turning a vote of 81 against to 
an absolute unanimity for such a measure as the Republican party favors. 

Thus the way now seems to be more clearly open than ever before for the 
SAPAG REIR to carry out its desires for international action in favor of 
truc bimetallism. : 

That the time is now more auspicious for favorable international action 
than ever before was testified by Congressman McCreary, of Kentucky, who 
was a member of the last international monetary conference, a Democrat, 
and a supporter of Bryan in the late campaign, Aot not agreeing with the 
extreme views expressed in the platform in of independent action on 
the part of the United States. 

In discussing the bill for an international bimetallic conference in the 
House, on February 26, he said: Four international mone conferences 
have been held in the last thirty years. The first was held at the invitation 
of France, and met at Paris June 17, 1867; the second met at the invitation of 
the United States at Paris August 16, 1878; the third was called by France 
and the United States, and held in Paris in 1881; the fourth and last was held 
at Brussels in 1892. ere were but nine nations represented in the confer- 
ence of 1878; thirteen represented in the conference of 1881; but at the last 
conference, held in Brussels in 1892, twenty nations were resented, and 
all of the "a Xa SX were in their seats the first day the conference assem- 
bled. * + + ile the monetary conferences that have been held were 
not successful on the main question, they made substantial progress in 
the cause of bimetallism, an beet to educate the people 


GROWTH OF SILVER CIRCULATION. 


The following table, issued by the Director of the United States Mint, 
gives the per capita circulation of gold and silver in several countries in 1873, 
when silver was alleged to have been struck down“ in the United States, 
and the corresponding figures for 1897: 


1873. 1897. 


Country. ARESA PSS SOE re 
Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 


United States . $0.15 41 . 7 
Great Britain 2.99 ft 91 Sx 
rance.. 13.85| 22.19 12.94 
Germany 7.47 12.21 4.20 
Russia 2) 3.80 .98 
Italy... .86| 3.20 1.35 
Belgium 2.88 8.73 8.71 
Austria Hangar in| se| 5 
ustria-Hungary " E . 70 
Australasia 1.15 | 24.48 1.49 
Denmark.. 4.16 6.30 2.95 
.98 1.66 1.00 

.89| 3.75 1.00 


Thus it will be seen, when the dollar of our daddies was so “ plentiful,” we 
had an average of 15 cents apiece. But twenty-four years after “our stand- 
ard money was cut in two," after the suffering of so long a period under 
the blighting effects of the gold standard," we find that our per capita of 
silver has risen trom 15 cents to $8.77 p capita, and that the per capita of 
silver money of nearly all other countries has also been increased, though 
not in nearly so large proportion as in the United States. 


DECEPTION OR WHAT?—A Few OF WILLIAM J. BRYAN'S NUMEROUS MIs- 
STATEMENTS OF 1896 DISSECTED. 


[By O. P. Austin.] 


„This conspiracy which we have to meet is a dre has for its 
ultimate object the striking down of silver as one of the standard moneys of 
the world.' —Syracuse speech. 

Mr. Bryan assumes that this Bee has been in active operation 
since 1873. Yet, according to the Director of the United States Mint, thereis 
much more than double the amount of silver money in use in the world to- 
day than there was in 1873, and practically all of it is a full legal tender. 
Director Preston estimates the amount of silver money in the world in 1873 
at $1,817,000,000, while to-day itis $4,070,500,000. Here it is in tabular form: 


Silver money in the world in 18:3. ...... ..............-..........- $1, 817,000, 000 
Silver money in the world in 180 4, 070, 500, 000 

If this is the result of a “conspiracy " of twenty-three years, wouldn'tit be 
well enough to let the “conspiracy go on? 


“We complain of the gold stan: because an increased demand for gold 
has raised the price of gold and lowered the price of all those things which 
exchange for money. Buffalo speech. 

How can there be an increased demand for goid, when gold, silver, and 
paper money, as well as bank exchanges, have increased muck more rapidly 

n the population in the past few years? The increased ease of producin 
both gold and silver has enormously increased the quantity of them offe 
tothe public. Mulhall, Preston, and other authorities show that the gold of 

the world. coined and uncoined, has increased from less than $2,500,000.000 to 
over $7,000,000,000 in the past half century, and that the siiver money of the 
world, which Mulhall estimates nt $1,900,000,000 fifty years ago, is now over 
Mo. The proportion of gold in the world which is made into coin 
doubled in the last fifty years, being now over two-thirds of the total stock 
instead of one-third, as it wasa half century ago. So there is apparently six 
times as much gold money and twice as much silver money in the world to-day 
as there was r4 years ago. this look as though there was an in- 
creased demand for gold, which has raised the price of gold“? 
“Our opponents can not ignore - the fact that gold is now going abroad in 


spite of all lopidiation intended to prevent it, and no silver is coined to take 
its place.“ — Madison Square Garden speech. 

es; the gold which went abroad in the fiscal year 1896 amounted to $80,578,- 
619 in excess of the importations of gold; but if Mr. Bryan will examine the 
imports of merchandise for the same year, he will find that they were $124,- 
115.402 in excess of those in the last year of the McKinley law. 

Imports of merchandise have to be paid for in gold or its equivalent. Had 
they been no more in 1896 than they were in the last year of the McKinley 
law, we could not only have Eep at home all of the $80,578,649 which went 
abroad, but all of the difference between that and the $124,715.402 of excessive 
importations due to the Wilson-Gorman Act, which Mr. Bryan helped to 
frame and pass, and which not only stimulated the importation of goods de- 
8 gold for payment, but closed the factories of this country at the 
same time. 

“We believe that the free coinage of silver will brin ld to this coun’ 
and that, too, without the aid of syndicates."— Speech GL N. Y. try 

1f that is the effect of the free coinage of silver, why doesit not do so in the 
countries which now have free coinage? The South American States have 
had free coinage of silver for many years, yet the gold does not appear to be 
drifting tothem. They have Per e mined $25,000,000 in gold since the be- 
ginning of 1592, yet they have lost most of that, and instead of the gold going 
to them under the free coinage of silver, as Mr. Bryan says will happen, they 
have lost their gold until they have to-day but $1.11 for each individual: 

Mexico has had coinage of silver for many 3 — but instead of at- 
. gold, acgording to the Bryan theory, her gold has 8 left her, so 
that, al ld a year, her 


“The increased demand for gold has raised the price of gold and lowered 
the prices of all those things which exchange for money."— Buffalo speech. 

The one thing which primarily exchanges for money and measures it is 
labor. The report of Mr. Bryan's colaborer in the silver vineyard, Senator 
JONES, of Nevada, asa member of the Aldrich committee of the United States 
Senate, shows that one hour of labor would in 189! buy more gold than it did 
in 1873, or in any other period of the previous history of the country. There 
had never been a year in the history of the iot e according to the report 
of the Aldrich committee, which is er ees by parties as accurate and 
reliable, in which an hourof labor would buy as much gold as in 1891, the date 
at which this committee reported. If there has been any loss in the e 

wer of labor since that day, it is due to the filling up of the country wit 

oreign-made goods and 5 . — out of employment millions of laborers, 

and not because of a gold stan: which has been in operation, according to 
Mr. Bryan's admission, for twenty-three years. 

* As soon as the Bland Act went into force, the enemies of free silver pro- 
ceeded to repeal the Bland Act, and left nothing in its place. But the silver 
sentiment grew until 1890, and in that year the opponents of free coinage, 


being afraid of a f secured another compromise, which was 
known as the Sherman law.“ umbus speech. 
r. Bryan says: 
* As soon as the Bland Act went into force, the enemies of free silver pro- 
ceeded to re the Bland Act." 


The Bland Act went into operation February 28, ni and continued in 
operation over twelve years. During that period over fifty times as many 
ver dollars were coined as had 
ceding the act of 1873. This was accompanied by a constant fall in the price 
E silver, until the bullion in a silver dollar was worth about 70 cents. Mr. 
an says: 
cus a, procopdad to repeal fao lag iant; bat ity poting in tta puce 
e very act w Te pu erman law ts ce, although 
he adds in the same breath that: $ * 
The silver sentiment w until 1890, and in that year the en nents of 
free coinage, being afraid of the passage of a free-coinage b i, potuted 
another compromise, which was known as the Sherman law.” 
By this distortion of facts, well known to everybody who has given the 
uestion any attention, Mr. Bryan attempts to deceive those who are not 
amiliar with the subject. 


The free and unlimited coinage by “How much silver can come here 
the United States alone will raise the (tothe United States)? Not the coined 
bullion value to its coinage value. and silver of the world, because almost all 
thus make silver bullion worth $1.29 of it is more valuable at this time in 
per ounce in gold throughout the other lands than it will be at our 
World.“ - Madison Square Garden mints under free coinage.” Madison 
speech, Square Garden speech. 


These statements are absolutely at variance with each other. Silver is only 
worth 68 cents per ounce anywhere in the world to-day. If there isa place 
in the world that it is worth more, all the silver of the world would, accordin 
to Mr. Bryan’s theory, instantly rise to that price, whatever it might be. K 
as he said, it is more valuable at this time in other lands than it would be at 
our mints under free 8 it must be that he e ts the price of silver 
under free coinage to go below 68 cents per ounce. Yet in the same speech 
he says: The free and unlimited coinage of silver by the United States alone 
will make the silver bullion worth $1.29 per ounce in gold." 

* Bimetallism is indorsed by human history. The gold standard has noth: 
ing toindorse it except the misery which follows wherever it has been 
tried. Cleveland speech. 

The sort of bimetallism which Mr. Bryan proposes is that which prevails 
to-day in Mexico, South America, Central America, and China. 

The people of Mexico have a per capita of money in circulation amounting 
to $4.95; those of Central America, $3.66; those of South America, $2.94 (ex- 
clusive of their irredeemable paper currency); and those of China, $2.08. 
The gold-standard nations have a per capita c lation of from $10 to $35 

h. Does that look as though Bimeta is indorsed by human history, 


each. 
and the gold standard has no ng to indorse it except the misery which fol- 
lows wherever it has been tried? 

“T only wish that this distinguished divine (Mr. Beecher), whose name 


been coined in the eighty-one years pre- . 
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has added to the great fame of your great city, were with us to-night that he 
might champion the cause of the people in their great fight of to-day."— 


Brooklyn speech. < 3 

During the fiat money and unlimited currency excitement of 1877, Mr. 
Beecher said in his Than. ving sermon: * Whenever in any nation there 
is such an attempt to tamper with standards that the moral sense of man is 
bewildered and liberty is given to unprincipled men at large to cheat and to 
be unfaithful to obligations, to refuse the payment of honest debts, when- 
ever that takes place it is all the worse for p done with permission of 
law. I hate the devil riding on a law worse than I do the devil riding without 
&lawunderhim. Whoevertampers with established standards tampers with 
the int 8 marrow of Tar of ye faith. Gold is the world's standard; 

t Eb 


gold 


are Garden xe 

. Poor, the celebrated statistician, who is recognized T every- 
rates, shows in a recent publication that 
from 2.21 cents 
per ton m mile in 1873 to eighty-three one-hundredths of a cent per ton per 
mile in 1895. 


rice of No. 2 spring wheat in Chicago during the year 
The official re art of the Aree Board of Trad 
rency, equivalent to $1.04 in go d. “4 
in Chicago for 68 cents, thus £3 reduction in selling price of wheat since 
1873 of only 34 per cent. Thus, while the goa price of wheat has fallen 34 per 
cent since 1873. the railroad freight rates have fallen 62 per cent. 

“They say that under bimetallism a foreigner could bring silver here and 
have it coined and exchanged for gold and e the gold home, leaving the 
silver. Where would he get the gold? This Government does not to 
swap dollars. Under bimetallism the Government would coin silver bullion 
into silver dollars and gold bullion into g dollars, but would not agree to 


an voted in Congress 
Aer into the dollar than 


because they have less bullion in them than that dollar 
In 1894 the amount of our — ia ion in the United States was, 
according to the Treasury Department repo: 600.700.000. In 1895 the 


amount of v! in circulation had fallen to $1,601,000,000, a decrease in one 

ear of $59, . In 1896 the amount in circulation had fallen to $1,508,000,- 
iio. This means that in two years the amount of money in circulation among 
the papie had fallen $150,000,000.” 

e Government publication from which Mr. PETAI 
shows, on the very same page from which he quo t the amount of 
money in the country fell only $74,803,453 in the two years in question, though 
the amount of money in circulation fell $150,000,000. is the quantity of 
money in the country which determines whether more money is needed. 
Lack of circulation due to depression in business, which in this par- 
ticular case is caused by the suspension of work in the factories of the coun- 
zm MEM to the enormous importations under the Bryan-Wilson-Gorman 

w. 

Why did not Mr. Bryan quote the Spuer on the money in the country, 
inst of those rela to circulation? And why did he not admit, what 
everybody knows, that the loss of money in the country is due to the fact 
that in the two years in question the importations of fore which 
had to be d for in gold or its equivalent, were hundreds of millions in 
excess d the rate at which they were imported in the last year of the Mc- 
Kinley law. 

During the two years of which he complains the importation of foreign 

which of course had to be s for in gold or its equivalent, amounted 

o the enormous sum of $1,511,079,987, or ten times the amount of the decrease 

3 AMOR of which he complains. Is it any wonder that the gold went 
abroa : 

"Any legislation which lessens the world's stock of standard money in- 
creases the exchangeable value of the dollar; therefore the crusade 
silver must inevitably raise the purchasing power of money and lower the 
money value of all other forms of property."—Madison Square Garden 


eech. 

Phe amount of money in the world, both silyer and gold, has vastly in- 

since what Mr. Bryan terms “the c: e against silver was begun. 
In 1873 the silver money amounted to less $2,000,000,000.. Now it amounts 
to $4,070,000,000, and nearly all of it is full legal tender. In 1873 the gold money 
of the world amounted to less than 000,000. Now it amounts to $1,008,- 
000,000. Thus it will be seen that the world’s stock of metallic money to-day 
is double what it was in 1878. Does this look as though legisiation had 
“lessened the world's stock of standard money?” à > 
influences which are at work for the destruction of silver asa 
standard cedi succeed in this direction, those same influences will be 
turned against the weaker nations, and nation after nation will be turned 
from the use of silver. Toledo speec: 

Is it not rather absurd to assume that any given set of "influences" pr 
organizations of men could have secretly and viciously induced the lawmak- 
ing powers of the most intelligent nations of the earth to do an unwise thing 
insuchashort period? Isit possible that a handful of men could have com- 

Ned the intelligent lawmakers of such nations as the United States, Eng- 

d. France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Spain, Italy. 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and the English colonies all over 
the wong to commit financial hari-kari, all within a comparatively few 
years 

It a few men had been attempting a plan of this sort which was really bad, 
would they not have begun on what Mr. Bryan terms the weaker nations," 
which would be more easily influenced, rather than to have begun with the 
strongest and most intelligent? How can a syndicate, a few dozen or a 
few hundred at the most, have been able so to deceive 850,000,000 of the most 
intelligent le of the globe within a few years’ time as to lead them to 
do an unwise thing in regard to the subject uppermost inthe mind of all men 
and all nations, that of business prosperity? 

“The advocates of the gold standard have never dared to submit that 
standard to the arbitrament of the ballot."—Columbus speech. 

There have been twelve national elections for members of Congress since 
the nct which dropped the silver coins of the United States was offered in 
Congress. In every one of these the people have had full opportunity to ex- 
erctse the “arbitrament of the ballot" pon this question, and they have 
never elected a jority of a Congress in favor of reversing the proposition 
of thatact. Why does Mr. that it has not been submitted to the 


. Bryan sa; 
“arbitrament of the ballot?” e silver-mine owners have for a quarter of 


iuoted these figures f 


a century been u the pen. to submit the gold standard to the " arbitra- 
ment of the ballot’ upon it, and they have expressed themselves every elece 
tion of members of Congress ty refusing to send to the House of Represent- 
atives a majority favoring the free coinage of silver. 

The laboring man is for the restoration of silver. because he knows that 
under the gold standard we have hard times and falling prices, and they are 
hard on the laboring man. Milwaukee speech. ^ 

Any laboring man whose memory runs back any considerable time knows 
that earnings since 1873 have been larger, and that the dollars which he 
receives will buy more than they did before that. Mr, Bryan's associate in 
the cause of free silver, Senator Jones of Nevada joined with the other 
members of the Aldrich committee in showing that labor was better paid 
pe by year from 1873 to 1891 than it was before 1573, putting the figures for 

he war-currency period on a gold basis. ^ 

The same report also shows that the additional dollars which he received 
as his wages increased had also a larger purchasing power. 3 

If there has been any fallin wages, it has been since the closing of the 
factories by the passano of the free-trade law which Mr. Bryan helped to 

ch has filled the country with foreign manufactures. 


By 1880 the number of 
over 700,000, the wages had increased to nearly a bil- 
lion dollars, and the value of the product increased over a billion, In 1890 the 


s 1 
e, and the value of the product $9,372,437,283, or 
more than double that repor in 1870. Does this look as though the gold 
standard had "discouraged enterprise and paralyzed industry?" Here are 
the figures for 1870, 1880, and 1890 in tabular form. Ask Mr. Bryan, or any 
other free-silver man, how he accounts for them if the gold standard has 
“ discouraged enterprise and paralyzed industry.” 


Establish- Value of man- 

Year. ments. Employees. Wages paid. | ufactures. 
SOTO Se rr enuru ceu ere 250, 148 2,058,996 | $175,584,943 | $4,232,325,442 
1880 253, 852 2,732, 595 947,953,795 | 5,969,579, 191 
355, 415 4,712,022 | 2,283,216,529 | 9,872, 437,283 
Norr.—The figures for 1870 are based upon the paper-currency basis of 
that date, and if reduced to the gold basis, upon which the later statements 


were made, the contrast would be even more striking. 


“You can not employ labor unless you can sell the products of labor ata 
prole = 72 ee goes up the profits of labor must come down."—Syra- 
cuse (N. Y. ech. : 

Mr. 8 that money has been going up ever since 1873, and that 
this has caused a reduction in the profits of labor and, of course, in the wages 
paid to labor. Yet the report of silver associate, Senator JONES of Ne- 
vada, as a member of the Aldrich committee of the United States Senate, 
shows that the profits of labor increased steadily from 1873 to 1891 when cal- 
culated upon a gold basis. Soitisevident that the * profits" of labor have 
increased under the gold standard, and that the dollars which are received 
for such labor buy much more than they did prior to the act of 1873. 

Mr. Bryan is right, doubtless, in the assertion that ''You can not employ 
labor unless you can sell the products of labor at a profit." That is what was 
told him when he hel frame and pass the Bryan-Wilson-Gorman law, which 
brought in $124,715,402 more of foreign goods in its first year than the McKin- 
ley law did in its last year. It is fact, the filling up of our markets with 
foreign goods, which causes a lack of empl ent to-day, since, as he says, 
2 Lo. 7215 not employ labor unless you can sell the products of that labor at 
a profit." 

* John G. Carlisle said in 1878: ‘Theabsolute and instantaneous destruction 
of one-half the entire movable property of the world would not produc any- 
thing like the distress and disorganization that must inevitably result from 
the permanent annihilation of one-half of the metallic money of the world.’ 
And yet the Republican party has pledged itself to join a conspiracy to de- 
aire pnis mu unless other nations come and help us to save our people."— 

uffalo speech. 

r. Carlisle doubtless thought in 1878 that the world would suffer if the use 
of silver as a money should be suspended; but it has not been suspended, and 
thereis no intention ees eem that it shall be. On the contrary, the silver 
money of the world, which amounted to $2,500,000,000 in 1878, now amounts to 
$4,070,500,000, and 3 increased at the rate of over 3100. 000,000 a year. 

The silver money of the world has thus greatly increased since 1878. There 
is much more money in the world for each individual to-day than there was 
in 1878. The Republican ou, has not pledged itself to join in any con- 
spiraoy against silver, as Mr. Bryan asserts, but to cooperate with those 

uropean nations which have recently expressed a desire for an increase 
inits use. Every European nation of prominence has within the past few 
a desire for iternational bimetallism, and the time is ripe 


1 n and South America and all the other 
silver-using nations to a gold standard, and then what? You will have some- 
thing like $4,000,000,000 of standard money, which will be in shape where the 
money can be cornered by the great money owners of the world and doled 
out to mankind at such prices as the owners shall determine.“ Toledo 


$5 Norway, $1,500,000; 
000; Denmark, $14,500.000; Switzerland, 


i $600,100,000; Ge $93. 000. Q0; f 

om. H ; Un |000; Germany, ,000,000; France, 
$850,000,000. Does it not seem rather absurd toassume that a few money own- 
ers can "corner" this amount of gold, distributed over the world in the 
manner indicated, and “dole it out to mankind at such prices as the owners 
may determine?" Besides,the gold of the world is increasing at the rate of 
over $200.000.000 a year, and at trate will double the present vast sum of 
gold money in the world within twenty years, thus making its control" so 
much the more difficult. ^ 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


“The blican party N to make the dollar — 


estimated 000,000 and 5 ee "rate dp 325 
at an on is & ra per 
cent per annam, it, would take $42, 


with the increased aes 5 ieou ation CIC 
epublican ty made for C Li n the money that we —— None 
whatever.— 

F ic curren of the country lat year sua | °" 


50 cent more than sufficient to 
SE o per z year, 1804 the amount added to it was ,184,- 


9 2 I Perey eat out popuiatio 


took F 
‘or 
Ii ate at the gm post as did the 
W. 


ey still 

remain fractional currency hav- 

nin closed to silver, no sily of India during the year 1804-05, most of this 
of uncurrent coin and foreign coin. 

» earners know that while a gold standard raises the purchasing 

the dollar Tt also makes it moro dificult to obtain possesion of the 


Garden 
ttee of ps United States Senate, of which his sil- 
‘ver associate, 2 JONES, of Nevada, was a npe: and — report is 


od by all mee accurate, shows that labor have 
* since 1878, the date at which he claimed e United States 
went toa 


gold standard. 

The TODA of the Aldrich committee shows the average of labor in 
1891 were materially higher than they were in 1873, when the figures for that 
date are reduced to a gold while the dollars now earned buyonan 

average 25 per cent more than did then. If there has been a decrease 
in the wages of labor since the date of the Aldrich re itis that of the 
past two years, due to the closing of shops and factories by the tariff law 
which Mr. Bryan helped frame and pass. 


Way WHEAT FELL—A Few Facts FOR FARMERS—INDIA WHEAT AT 13 
CENTS A BUSHEL Dip IT—THERE I8 A REMEDY—READ THIS AND FIND IT. 


[By O. P. Austin.] 


"What was the cause of the low price of wheat in N 
ou tua ute o6 dime OF wit var Dad IH Hi $0 do wi it? 
us see. 
In 1871 we had $52,000,000 in silver currency in the United States. Wheat 
$:25 per bushel. 


was then worth 

In 1895 we had 190) in silver currency in the United States. Wheat 
was then worth 5) cents a bushel. 

These are The books of the Treasury De: t show 
that we have twelve as much silver currency now as we had in 1871. 


The figures of the Department of Agriculture show that the price of wheat 
p onc of what it was in 1871. 
quantity of silver circulation has 3 to the price of wheat, 
MOOR der to DETE A bad Mee batho Dm à good one, for wheat has 
steadily fallen, while tlie silver money in the country has steadily increased. 
Do you believe this? 
If not, just run your eye over the following table. It is made up of official 
the Department as to the quantity of silver DEF IR 
ie ‘soe! sb and the offi figures from the Department of Agricultur 
to the price of 4 8 


Do TON M Now toe CCC pi Ri eu E teeEm 
has decreased? 


rid 
price 
wheat. 
$1.258 $0. 645 
1.241 .TI 
58, 1.151 .087 
61, .945 .081 
63, 1.008 .926 
72, 1.087 .098 
90, 1.084 - 838 
105, UT .839 
132, 1.108 A 
163, .951 .598 
189, 1.192 -491 
218, - 882 .509 
A, e 


enel us 3 the usual argument of the politicians and silver advo- 


If an increase of 1,100 per cent in our silver money in twenty-five years’ 
time has been accompanied by a fall of 60 per cent in the price of wheat. at 
the same rate of ixcrease in the silver supply and decrease of the value of 
vbt His prin ot western go to I cent a bushel in twenty more years of 

uk etek ene A erate te .. any other means 
to show that the fall in the price of wheat Lis dos to any elives ingisiation ta 

Do MEN ll Do a What, then, is the cause of the fall in the 
ice of w. 
Simple enough, if you stop and think it out. 


The pied of wheat is remp on the demand for it. If the markets of 


Europe with wheat produced at one-third what it costs to raise 
jt here, here, ri it ¢ to expected that you will get a living price for your wheat 
ere? 
not. 
tor Peffer, of the ulist leader, in his fopra on the cause 


tho fall in agricultural eto ze Senate in 1894. 

“Our e i prios for wheat are large rar controlled a Py hog foreign ba toon 
market; and t is regulated E moe o supply s one part ot the 
noman s p e Bergen . et is tp bring d own prices. 

rival is now India, whose Aerei ree 
furnished nearly one-half as much as we did of the S hear requirement 
ur best customer, England. * * Wages of India farm hands run from 
6 to 10 cents of 5 „ about 13 cents per bushe 
on the farm th: 

Please read that again, slowly. 

India, which only entered the wheat markets of Europe after England 
opened the Suez Canal and gave quick ee from India to Liverpool, 
is now supplyin a large share of the wheat markets of Europe, and doing it 

with wheal Irish she produces nt 18 cente  buabel, ‘The official figures show 
m other wheat fields of the world are now able to even drive India ¢ out of 


t mar 
Is it any wonder that we get low prices for our wheat which goes abroad? 
Remember, too, that India, ce labor is 10 cents a day and wheat is 
duced at 13 cents a ver- using coun’ 


wheat while our silver coinage 
LA let us 2 little more of Senator Peffer on — price of wheat. 
e is interesting. He sa; 
In Kansas it appears . "Of the State board 
of agriculture that it costa 50 cents pe a bushel of wheat. * * In 
lvania and New) York theaverage cost of producing a bushel of eR 
is about 65 cents. In illinois it costs $10.20 to produce an acre of 
wheat. and the UAE since 1873 has been a little than 14 bushels. 
Wheat in I e pa eiie d about 13 cents a bushel on the farm, 12 
init ite ae „and 25 cents additional lands it on the wharves 


bushel, isa country. Keep this fact in 
e y decrease in the price of 


Saint more 


in arne tin 0 sat from India competes (in our best market, 
mp" sh Wade ok hae farms at an average cost of 60 cents a 

Not a pleasing picture, is it? 

We ied to supply two-thirds of the eie wheat market, Now m su 
ly but one- and do it in peeing with 13-cent wheat laid wa dá 
he London markets at a cost of 50 cents a bushel, all told. BAT MAE 

that wheat is low? 

8 remedy? 

First. Create a home market for your wheat. 

Second. Vary your uction. 


How are you to do this? 
First. Crea 
bring business to 


manufacturers MEE to idle , who will 
thus have rend to quas freely for your farm ME ois x: 
Second. Support the pes w. ve you reciproci: farm produc 
protection for wool, and a boun . Ter tatiana: 
Under the ear inte Ba! the eer rid law our exports of flour, wheat, and 
other farm cts increased steadily and enormously, because we were 


JJC at a lower tariff rate than the grain 
and flour from other of the world had to pay 5 entering those coun- 
ee So wecould ed Hotte ee fo our A giri —- flour underreciprocity 


of the n e Sugar factories vas 
Springing up throughout rd ee on the P: Pacific Coast. 
ere was reason to believe we should soon give to our farmers the $00,000.00 
per annum which we now send for sugar. 
att 4 = — 8500000 weg aa — — ds in 5 
wool to increase from poun: —.— a rears 
increase of about ‘Besides tte, cm. us increase in 


law. Underthe M ey law the ADD ech of 

pounds, while the Wilson law in its first year brought nl 10000 
woolen rags and shoddy from the hovels and hospitals of t Europo to 5 
into ya: for our le, and displacing wool The 
of all this was a acreage fn the value of the flocks from $126,000,000 


access at 
2) The distribution of . N among the farmers of the Missis- 
: and on the Pacific Pacis Coast for 


‘for grain and other farm products by such 
enable the man: rs tostart their and 
their money freely for a comfortable 


x } Buch a protective tariff o on wool and other farm products as will shut 

on try the farm 5 of other of the world. 

Vend A the effect of the Wilson tariff was on the farmers? 
table and see A eM e increase in the importation 

a e ja De enbi e Wilson law as com with the 

last year of the McKinley law. — Took a at the table which follows it and 

see decrease in the exports of farm R 


roducts which followed the destruc- 
tion of 5 by the repeal of the McKinley law and the adoption of the 
Wilson la 


THE OFFICIAL FIGURES. 


The following tables show, from official reports of the T eee 
Sar under 


ment. the imports and exports of farm ucts in the last fiscal 
the B ms fin law, compared with the calendar year under Wilson 
law. Theset —the fiscal year ended June and the calendar 


te at which the 
the new law of any annual periods covered 
nt. The fiscal year 1894 


tions as aff: the grant clam Uf itizens of tbe 
United Bites dependent on En = TE 
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Imports of farm products. 


McKinley | Wilson law, 
law, fiscal | calendar 
year 1804. | year 1895. 


$11,001,798 | $15,225,726 
6, 730,425 1.222. 102 
6,107,438 | — 93,170,159 
4,508, 330) 7, 145, 009 
3, 010, 205 5,171,099 
2) 464, 998 2,955, 329 
2) 411,006 3, 35, 123 
27 295. 605 4, 650, 430 
1.981317 2) 880, 730 
1,797, 847 2.106.130 
2,230, 45 2, 239. q90 
1,247, 198 1,471,091 
701, 937 2:191, 635 
761.177 1.121, 780 
728, 692 3, 033, 028 
484 415 547,045 
358, 744 501, 137 
239, 918 1,212 243 
199, 536 219,459 


M ELI $210, 860,298 | $180, 890,645 
Breadstuffs (all) 166,774,558 | 125, 604. 486 
Pro 0 145, 262, 278 332,456, 843 

ä 69,271, 760 50, 292, 886 

TORT IS 59,470, 041 40, 898, 547 
Lard...- 40, 089, 721 31,948, 753 
Bacon 38, 388, 357 51,411,944 
Animals (all) 35, 698, 180 83.701.014 
Pe Ee Pn SIRE ee EY 33, 455, 092 26, 937, 701 
Corn... 80, 2117154 27, 907, 706 

erre A i ede E 16, 696,583 16, 522,618 

B, 807,807 1,851,246 

7,941,935 1, 983, 894 

7, 180, 232 3, 401, 117 

i 5,676. 938 1,085, 400 
Pork.... 5, 067, 773 4,430, 155 
Clover 4,540, 822 1,126,618 
Hides 8,972,487 2,835,947 

PN 3B, 844, 194 1, 745.045 

Tallow.....- 2,706, 164 1,207, 350 

xseed . "e 2,426,284 31,076 

ny pua UE — 2.870. 714 1,485, 088 
pager and molasses... 2, 200, 265 1,886, 672 
S 2,027,934 599, 835 
Vege 1, 740, 604 1, 557, 487 
2 890, 508 698, 934 
Broom co 210, 742 178, 856 
Ryo aus 126,532 724 


Do this and we shall 
had unde i 


farm u 

Lock up Eiin records, turn to your own account books, and you will find 

that corn and oats, and hogs and cattle, the staples you have to sell, brought 

as good prices in 1890 as in and the money you det would buy more 
of goor necessities, because pro’ on had resulted in the cheapening of all 
man es. 

Why did you get good prices in 1890? Because under Republican protection 
the country was prosperous, workingmen were employed at good wages, and 
= were able to buy what you had to sell. 

he men who talked free trade to you four years ago, and whose legislation 

in 1894 ruined your home market, made tramps out of your best customers 

and sent them tosoup houses instead of their own well-filled dinner pails, are 
afraid to come back this year and talk tariff to you. 

are suffering, and in 


you 
draw your attention away from what they have done and make you 
them bet i 


crea! 
Can the same men fool you twice infour years? 


IMPORTANT TO SHAREHOLDERS—THE EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE OF SILVER 
ON BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR MEMBERS. 


The most important question in a generation, affect the interest of 
building, loan, and sa: associations, has been presen: for their answer 
and must be decided at pending tial election in November. On 
their votes will depend the confidence, safety, and prosperity, and the very 
existence of these institutions in the future. 


5 
e ese 
ers in the different associations (not includi sont 100 
i t 714.721. 
mem 


ork, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jer- 


ge diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, have contributed 
807,000 of this amount. 
The city of Chi alone ts associations (117.700 members) 


222. v UE cana eal DESI QNS 
su an ay payment o; per e yearly of dues, an. e 
estimate upon the last report of the United States Labor Commissioner, this 
amount would represent a saving of about two years and six months. In 
other words, the whole sum of $626,000,774 represents the deposits and profits 
of the members within that period, & sum one-half more than all the capital 
of the national banks in existence. 

g the operation of these associations since the year 1801 it is estimated 


Durin, 
that over 1,000,000 homes have been secured to their members; more than 
ien the num ot 


of homes secured through the hom sume 

The growth of these institutions and the confidence of the public in them 
haa been slow, but it has e a ba? increased by their stability and safety 
shown 1 last financial disturbance. Can they afford to risk another 
financial ‘bance, which would certainly result under the threatened 
free Solnas of silver. ride. 

Could the directors of these associations guarantee the future d tors 
the kind of money with which they would be repaid? Would it bein their 
power, or 3 to guarantee to any borrowing member that he might 
not, with the fluctuating value of an unstable currency, be required in the 
future to repay his loans in a dollar of appreciated or greater value? 

The loans of these associations are generally made onlong time, averaging 
about ten years. It is necessary. under these conditions, that a fixed, cer- 
tain, and definite contract be made between a borrower and the associati. 
in order that the member may be well informed as to the amount of value oj 
the repayment of his debt to be made, and that the associatious d 
. as to the amount they will receive on the redemption of 

ir 


This can never be satisfactoril og or determined with a currency 
that will fluctuate from time totime, as been the history of all fiat money. 
(The issue of a 47-cent dollar without the Government guaranty to maintain 
its ey with gold is simply fiat money.) 

uilding and loan associations have been prosperous in the past; there has 
been no question or suspicion as to the value of the dollar which was loaned 
by the association, or any question by the borrower as to the value of the 
dollar which he received and would be required to repay. . 

In view of the success in the past of these institutions, can their members or 
directors afford to risk any change of value or tamper with the $626,000,000, 
every dollar of which isas good as gold, by encouraging the scheme of sup- 
planting the present dollar, worth cents in gold, with a 47-cent dollar? 

The loss resulting from a decrease of purchasing power, and suffered by 
those who have saved part of their earnings in the past, must p 
to the owners of silver mines and silver bullion, as itis their produ to whic. 
a fictitious value is at first given; other articles of barter and sale rising in 
price later, while wages are alwaysthe last to rise. 

Itisa sacred duty which every building-association stockholder owes to 
himself and to those who are dependent upon him to preserve the integrity 
of his little savings, and the value of his hard-earned accumulations, by 
posing with voice and vote the free-silver delusion which now threatens 
undermine their value and rob him of half of his possessions. 

The attention of every stockholder is called to the action of the represent- 


atives of their interest, recently assem at the meeting of the United 
States e of Building and Loan Associations, held at Philadelphia, July 
22 and 23, where the following was adopted by acclamation: 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


“Itis the sense of this meeting that the interests of all shareholders of 
Building and Loan Associations in the United States demand that the present 
standard of values, upon which the monetary system has been based since 
whe ee of specie payment in 1879, remain unchanged and in- 
violate. 

** We believe that the interests of every class in the community, and espe- 
cially those of the great w. ing class, imperatively demand thatevery 
dollar in circulation, whether coin or paper, be equal in purchasing 
power, and therefore equal in value to every other. 

* Patriotism demands that the ‘dollar’ bearing the mint mark of the United 
States shall be the equal of thedollar of the most advanced nations, and enti- 
tled to full faith credit all over the world; and to that end it must be 
maintained free from all suspicion of debasement or repudiation.” 

These statements embody the convictions of the representative 8 
association men from all States wherein State es had been fo; . 
and who met with a view solely of considering the interests of all the 
people co: with the movement, with no personal ends in view, no 
private “axes to grind.” . 

This is not a question of party politics, nor a question of nationalities. It 
is a question of pr ng an honest policy in maintaining the purity of the 
money of the United States as it now exists and of honest dea tween 
manand 


i y sta 
ucc p 
: i i pre ions 
at the Movember 
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Assets of building, loan, and savings associations—Continued. 


States. 


SOUTHERN. 


r . b viet eei $1,474, 408 2. 104 
Wt VIRO Lieu s d ens dne Raa orden pror 8, 401, 088 1.,342 
North Carolina... 1,087,219 5.666 
South Carolina. 2,708, 590 4,384 
G 7,318, 744 31,204 
3, 108, 472 8,931 

1, 705, 665 3, 868 

2,895, 407 5,500 

4, 829, 271 15,196 

2, 184, 399 6,430 

MORET 13, 427, 034 45,200 

S 14, 25, 983 57,212 

Marylan 12, 465, 078 63, 398 
EN soon a Seip eed che Mal aA dO mp V sas a Edd 85, 841,560 83, 750 
DOISWERROI I CcurEA drin Ue dene eU PRSE 1,741, O47 2,990 
A TERUEL cine daca ont co a cnndasiensceunreesbcweshe checks 2,873, 139 6,016 


WESTERN. 


North Dakota......-...-...-.- 
South Dakota 


Oregon ..... 
Washingto: 
California .. 


New Mexico.. 
ATISONO ois Sascha an ave moths E E E ENEN AE E S 


Total of all, not including about 100 associations 
/ 


MAIN Facts ABOUT GOLD AND SILVER. 
FIRST. 


1. Silver has always been measured by gold. 
2. That by which something else is measured is the standard of value. The 
number of ounces of silver an ounce of gold would buy has always been the 


ratio. 
3. Like all other values, the ratio of silver to gold has been controlled by 
pl a e demand. 
" en tbis Government was founded, the commercial or true ratio was 
believed to be 15 to 1. 
S E OT Wee e eri mas rei 2 n d mane, CN 
ollar, 241 grains fine E multip! y 15 equ grains fine silver, 
the “silver dollar of the daddies.” Y 
6. The intent and belief of the “daddies” was that 371} grains of pure silver 
would buy as much of anything as 24} grains of gold would buy; or that 15 
ounces of fine silver would pay as much debt as 1 ounce of gold. 


SECOND. 


a us ratio of 15 to 1, fixed by law, remained actually correct buta very 
ort time. 
2. Owing to admission of foreign coins which were inferior, no American 
ld or silver coins circulated. Coinage of silver dollars was suspended in 
and was not resumed until 1835. 
3. In 1837 the weight of the silver dollar was changed to 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver by a slight change in the alloy. The ratio between the silver and 
old dollar was then 16 to 1, a slight uction in the weight of the gold dol- 
r having been made in 1534. 
4. Silver then became more profitable to rt than to coin. 
5. Thus we went to the single gold standard, on which we have been down 
tothe present time. 
THIRD. 


1. The change in the anana law in 1873, popularly known as the crime 
of 1873,” was not surreptitiously made, as is sometimes claimed. The bill had 
been considered at five sessions of Congress, and the omission of the silver 
dollar was explained to be because of the fluctuation in the value of silver as 
measured by gold. Even Senator STEWART voted for the bill, as did all the 
Senators from silver-producing States. 

2. The coinage act of 1873 did not deprive silver dollars already coined and 
in circulation of their legal-tender comity: 

8. In 1878 a law was enacted authorizing the purchase of $2,000,000 worth 
of silver per month by the Government and the coin thereof into dollars 
of 412; grains standard silver, which coins were to be full legal tender. 

4. There were coined under this act, from 1878 to 1890, 378,165,703 silver dol- 
lars, or forty-seven times as many as were coined from 1792 to 1873. These 
dollars are all a full legal tender. 

5. In 1890 an act was requiring the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month, to be paid for in Treasury notes. The hope that this pur- 
chase of nearly the entire output of American mines would restore silver to 
a parity with gold was not re and silver bullion declined to nearly the 
lowest point in its history. 

6. The act of 1890 was repealed in 1893 at a ial session of Congress 
called by President Cleveland, who pointed out that the credit of the Gov- 
ernment in silver coinage was exhaus' There were coined under its pro- 
Maen $9,181 484 standard silver dollars, most of them in the first year of its 
operation. 


7. There have been coined by the United Sta! in the one hundred and 


four years since the mints were opened, 431,820,457 silver dollars, all of which 


are a full legal tender to-day. Of this number 423.289. 210 have been coined 
since the '' crime of 1872," so called, and only 8,081,238 were coined before that 


date. 
8. All the silver dollars in our currency are full Jegal tender at 100 cents 
each ( Mel id for eei Say of gold certificates. which are not legal tender). 
9. Subsidiary silver ( do! quarter dollars, and dimes) is legal ten- 
der to the amount of $10 in any one transaction. 
10. The total limited legal-tender silver coined is $179,566,288. 60. 
a silver coined by the United States down to July 1, 1896, $890,464,- 


FOURTH. 

1. The reason why a new demand for free coinage of silver by the United 
States has arisen is that owing to increased production, caused chiefly by 
improved methods of mining and better facilities for transportation. the out- 
put of silver has become so large as to diminish its value in relation to gold. 

2. Down to 1873 silver was more profitable to export than to coin, and that 
year only 000 was offered for coin: in the United States. 

3. In 1855 the world's production of silver was 31,400,000 ounces; real ratio 
to paa. 15.38 to 1. 

. In 1876 the world's production of silver was 67,753,000 ounces, or more 
than double. Real ratio to gold, 17.88. 

5. In 1886 the world’s production of silver was 93,297,000 ounces, trebling 
that of 1856. Real ratio to gold, 20.78. 

6. In 1895 the world’s production of silver was xg 000 ounces, or more 
than five times what it Was in 1856. Real ratio to gold, 31.56. 

7. That is to say, an ounce of gold is worth to-day nearly 34 ounces of silver. 

8. Yet owners of uncoined silver want us to acceptit for free and unlimited 
coinage at the ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. 


FIFTH, 
—— The effect would be to flood the country with silver dollars worth 40 
ce 


nts. 

2. When the Government was founded, the“ daddies“ believed and in- 
tended that 15 ounces of silver would purchase as much as 1 ounce of gold, or 
that 15 ounces of silver would discharge a debt which 1 ounce of gold would 


arge. 

3. To-day it requires 34 ounces of silver to purchase 1 ounce of gold. If we 
coined silver at 16 to 1, therefore, we would forcing on ourselves a dollar 
of a purchasing power or peut period power of less than one-half Vy esr 


dollar of our c ney, all its d being kept up to a value of cents 
each by the ang gold standard. 
4. Free co of silver would put us on the silver standard with China 


and othes countries in which labor is in practical serfdom and civilization is 
scarcely Degas, 

5. There is not in the world to-day a first-class nation that opens its mints 
to the free and unlimited coinage o silver. 

Remember always that 52 times as many legaltender silver dollars 
have been coined by the United States since the so-called “crime of 1873” as 
were coined before that date. In the face of this enormous increase of coin- 
age, the price of silver has fallen one-half. 


STOCK ARGUMENTS OF FREE-COINAGE MEN BRIEFLY ANSWERED. 


1. That the free aes of silver will make pui plenty. 
It will not. It will drive. more than $000,000,000 of gold out of the country, 
155 it will require years of work by the mints to replace this amount with 


ver. 

2. That silver was demonetized in 1873. 

It was not. To “demonetize " means to abandon the use of as money. Up 
to 1873 we had coined only 8,000,000 silver dollars; since that time we have 
coined 423,000,000 full legal-tender silver dollars, and they are all in use and 
all full legal tender. 

3. That the present hard times result from the gold standard. 

One cause of hard times is the continual tation for cheap money. 
Under the gold standard we had unexampled prosperity, until the agitation 
for more silver and low tariff unsettled business. 

4. That the gold standard has ruined the country. 

The wealth of the country more than doubled from 1870 to 1890. 

5. That the gold standard has cut wages in half. 

„From dg to 1890 wages increased 28 per cent, and their purchasing power 
12 per cent. 

s That silver is not a legal tender. 

Silver dollars are legal tender to any amount for debt, public or private, 
and subsidiary coins are legal tender to the amount of $10. 

7. That free coinage will make 3714 grains of puro silver sell for $1. 

Three-foarths of the earth's population have free coinage of silver, but 
9711 ere of silver sell for 47 cents, 

B. at the dollar of the daddies must be restored. 

It was restored in 1878, and over 423,000,000 of them have since been coined. 
9. That silver has fallen in value because it is denied free coinage. 
Silver began to fall one hundred and seventy-three years before we stopped 


free coinage. 
10. That this country is big enough to pe free coinage and restore silver's 
value independently of the rest of the world. 

If three-fourths of the people in the world have failed, how can 70,000,000 


succeed? 

11. That the“ monet power" has cornered gold and made money scarce. 
H 'There is 3 of gold in the world, and no combination could possi- 

corner A 

ME I we are being driven into bankruptcy by scarce money and high 
nterest. 

In 1873 we had $18.04 per pe in 1894 we had $24.28 per capita. Since 1873 
rates of interest have fallen 50 per cent. 

13 That the larger the volume of currency the higher. are prices. 

France has $35.77 per capita; Switzerland has $9.97. Prices are the same in 
both countries. f 

14, That primary money only is a measure of values. 

Gold is the primary money of both France and Greece. France has $22.19 

ld per capita; Greece has only 23 cents. Prices are the same in both coun- 


es, 

15. That free silver will make the farmer's wheat sell for $1. 

But that silver dollar will only purchase what 50 cents buy at present. 

16. That the silver men demand bimetallism. 

In his Centralia ch, W. J. Bryan said: The Democratic party has de- 
clared for a single standard of silver." That means silver monometallism. 

17. That free silver will raise wages. 

From 1860 to 1865 a 49i-cent paper dollar raised prices 116 per cent, and only 
raised wages 43 per cent. The 5 wer of all wages was reduced 66 
per cent compared with the gold wages of 1860. 

18. That free coinage will raise the price of silver to $1.29 per ounce. 

With an annual purchase for coinage of 2,25) tons per annum, the price fell 
from Sua to 78 cents between 1890 and 1893 and the production increased 36 

r cent. 

Peto. That nature has fixed a ratio of 16 to J by yielding annually at the 
mines in weight about sixteen times as much silver as gold. 
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This is not true. The ratio in which the two metals have been produced 
has varied continually and very greatly. According to the most trustworthy 
statistics we have, the ratio of gold to silver produced was about 1 to 8 from 
1498 to 1520, about 1 to 48 from 1581 to 1640, and 1 to less than 4} from 1851 to 
1800. Between these extremes the ratio has varied very widely. 


RAPID PROGRESS OF THE DINGLEY BiLL—IT8S RECORD COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF OTHER TARIFF MEASURES. 
The following table (prepared by Mr. William T. Bingham, a correspondent 
of the New York vdd gives a comparison of the number of days the McKin- 
ley, Wilson, and Dingley bills were in process of legislation: 


McKinley 
bill. 


Wilson |Dingle 
bill. | pH 


Debated in House 355. 
In Senate Finance Committe 
Debated in Senat 
Inconferenca-. 01 LIII EE N N TRE 


Actualtime from reporting to House until be- 
coming a law po 


Mr. Harrison was elected November, 1888, and Congress met December, 
1889; the McKinley bill became a law October 1, 1890, or almost twenty-three 
months after the election, and almost ten months after the meeting of Con- 


ess. 

P Cleveland was elected November, 1892, and Congress met August 7, 

1893; the Wilson bill became a law August 28, 1894, or almost twenty-two 

months after the election, and more than a year after the meeting of Congress. 
Mr. McKinley was elected November, 1890, and Congress met March 15, 

1897; the D bill became a law July 24, in less than nine months after his 

election, and in four months and nine days after Congress met. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. PETER J. OTEY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. OTEY said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: Having expressed my views fully on the measure 
now before this body when it was before it last March, and hav- 
ing had nothing to occur to cause any modification of those views, 
it is my puipose to discuss the effect of such Republican legisla- 
tion as this on my State. 

When the war between the States ended, Virginialay prostrate, 
like Samson after Delilah had shorn him of his strength. 

There are those here to-day who were not born when, in 1865, 
the vultures from the North flocked to the South to feed on the 
exhausted body of the once 1 and great Old Dominion. She 
had already been dissevered, that another star might be added to 
that flag which floated in triumph over the greatest battlefields of 
modern times, and which her people had hel to make renowned. 
But the edict had gone forth that for a time at least the name 
of Virginia should be blotted out, and that the mention of her 
great and glorious memories should be treason; that the fame of, 
her sons should not be written, and that thenceforward District 
No. 1 should take the piace of Virginia. 

Four long years did her white people bear the yoke, durin 
which time their good sense, conservatism, and courage engage 
the admiration of the whole world. In 1869 they were given an 
opportunity to speak, and once again did that old party, which 
for fifty-two years prior to the war had guided the destinies of the 
nation, hoist the Democratic flag, on which was emblazoned ** Sic 
semper tyrannis," and control of State affairs once again passed 
into the hands of the white people of this battle-scarred old State. 
un is only necessary for us to compare the conditions now with 

en. 

Place a thermometer before us and let us suppose that the de- 

ees represent advancement and progress, civil and religious 

liberty, and human happiness: and compare the mercury at dif- 
ferent stages since 1869, and the record will show that it had 
reached zero in 1870. At the end of two years it had risen and 
continued to rise till 1881, when the Democratic party lost and the 
mercury fell. Another two years passed, and it recovered, the 
upward movement being caused by the restoration in part of 

Democratic rule. Two years later this restoration was complete, 

and the mercury has risen ever since. Ido not mean to say that 

prosperity has attended this upward march. "There may be great 
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advancement and progress without prosperity, and such conditions 
have existed in Virginia. 

Ours is a dual Government; both State and Federal Govern- 
ments must perform their allotted function to secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number. The State may perform its func- 
tion, but if the Federal Government perform not its duty, the tree 
of prosperity will bear no fruit. 

This tree has been subjected to the blight of Federal legislation, 
taxation galore, prodi expenditures, tariff and money legisla- 
tion—enough to have destroyed its roots and rendered even bud- 
ding impossible. 

It is the function of the Federal Government to provide the best 
markets for the produce of our people. This it has not done. 
The State is powerless to do so, and the tariff bills under which 
we have been forced to live precluded it, as the present bill does. 
It is the function of the Federal Government to supply both gold 
and silver coin as a medium of exchange, which it has denied. 

No State is permitted to make ei red but gold and silver coin 
a legal tender, and yet Federal legislation forbids the use of silver. 

The wonder is that all State legislation has not been neutralized 
by such Federal action. 

It matters not what is the increased volume of production, 
manufacturing, and the mechanic arts that have resulted from 

ood State government, prosperity will not be an attendant when 

ederal legislation reduces prices so that no profit accrues. So, 
then, if it can be shown that the party in power in a State has 
1 the conditions for such increase, Which, under proper 

ederal legislation, proti and consequent popen would have 
followed, and such Federal legislation was denied, who can lay the 
blame of the want of prosperity at the door of the dominant party 
in this State? 

Then, too, when it can be shown that actual decadence of these 
conditions occurred when another party got control, and improved 
when it lost control, it is clear that its temporary control had 
something to do with the decadence. Analyze the acts of the 
Democratic party in Virginia, and it will be seen that it has never 
failed to foster the welfare of her people, to maintain their honor, 
and sustain the integrity of the Commonwealth. 

The great and D of taxation has been handled 
with consummate skill. here there was a deficit, a surplus has 
grown. The revenues have been in without increase of 
taxation. Assessments have been equalized, so that not more than 
one-fourth of the burdens of taxation now rest on the producing 
classes, whereas before three-fourths of it almost crushed the 
farming element of the State. Expenditures have been econom- 
ically regulated, so that increased appropriations have been made 
to schools, asylums, higher institutions of learning, and to our 
own Confederate veterans. 

In an interview with me which was published in the Washing- 
ton Post in the early part of this spring I said (I incorporate itas 
part of my remarks) of the Republican party of Virginia: 

* It is principally composed of negroes. There are thousands of 
names on registration books which have not been purged, which 
under a new registration would melt away. Virginia is a white 
man’s State. Nowhere is the Anglo-Saxon blood stronger than in 
Virginia. Just as this race stands preeminentin the world, so does 
it stand predominant in Virginia, and there are very few white 

eople who forget this when the weal or woe of the State is at stake. 

ne statement from the census of the United States, 1890, ought 
to satisfy any unprejudiced mind that Virginia is inherently 
Democratic. The population consists of whites, 60 per cent; ne- 
groes, 40 per cent; 1,000,000 whites, and 600,000 blacks. Ergo 

emocratic. Only once since 1870, in which year the State 
emerged from ‘ District No. 1,’ as the chrysalis from the cocoon, 
to assume new lite, has the combined opposition to the Democ- 
racy of Virginia got control of the State. The history of those 
two years will never be forgotton by the white people of Virginia." 

I also stated that public education, which had been fostered by 
the Democratic party, placing the public-school system on its feet 
six years before the constitution of the State required it, suffered 
a blow from its so-called friends, when they got control of the 
State for two years, that well-nigh ended it. Blacksburg College, 
an institution organized so that poverty might be lifted to the 
same plane with wealth and the poor boy given an equal chance 
in the race of life with the more fortunate wealthy neighbor, was 
well-nigh wrecked. 

The Virginia Military Institute, that educates fifty young men, 
sending them out annually as graduates after a four-years course, 
all at the expense of the State, met a similar fate. The one was re- 
duced to 70 students, the other to 100, mostly sons of wealthy or 
well-to-do people. Public schools were withering under the blight 
of coalition. Two years were enough to open the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and in 1883 the white people, under the lead of Democracy, 
cleared the deck, and to-day we find Blacksburg, with its magnifi- 
cent workshops and its technical courses, educating 400 young 
men, many of whom pay nothing but theirlaborin return. The 
Virginia Military Institute, the West Point of the South, with its 
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and the recovery and advance again inaugurated under Demo- 
cratic rule in 1883. 

So for graded schools established: 106 in 1879, 57 in 1881, and 
81 in 1883; number of children enrolled, 181,072 in 1879, 29,314 in 
1881, and 34,983 in 1883; cost month per pupil, 7 cents decrease 
in 1879, 3 cents increase in 1881, and 5 cents decrease in 1883; num- 
ber of white teachers, 1,976 in 1879, 255 in 1881, and 212 in 1883; 
number of colored teachers, 5129 in 1879, 350 in 1881, and 384 in 
1883; number of buildings, 159 in 1879,66 in 1881, and 351 in 1883; 
us or arrearages, $60,000 in 1879, $100,000 in 1881, and $100,000 


Total cost of public education. 


. ee corps of 200 cadets, has into a new and useful life. 
ucation has been nurtured, illiteracy has greatly decreased, 
and crime is abating. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The constitution provided that the public-school system should 
be in operation on or before the year 1876. The Democratic party 
again assumed control of affairs in 1870. The constitution also 
provided that a superintendent of schools be elected = gen- 
eral assembly within thirty days after it assembled, t did 
the Democratic legislature do? 

It appointed or elected a superintendent within eight days of 
= Time eque and he qualified five days before the expiration | 

the e. 

A bill passed the legislature and became a law July 11,1870, for 
speedily placing in operation the public schools. Six before | 
the constitutional requirement was the public-school system of 
Virginia an accomplished fact. Why should it not have been, | 1890 
— it is a fact that the first public school in the world was in 

irginia? 

It is worthy of note, too, as it was quite apparent that the reve- 
nue to provide for the firm establishment of the system had to be 
drawn from the white people in the shape.of taxes. 

So it is a remarkable fact that, except in one district, the ques- 
tion of levying a local tax for providing school accommodations 
was carried in every case where submitted to the suffrage of the 
people bya large majority, and that exception was in a district in 
which the colored people voted adversely. In some districts the | 1995 
colored people declined to vote (be it to their credit) on the ground 
that as the white people had to pay the tax they preferred for the 
white people to determine the question. Henrico County was an 
instance of this. The polls were opened in all the districts in 
Henrico, and there were Er votes cast against the tax. 

Then, too, elections were held in May as to ing money in 
each county additionally by taxation for paying and it 
was carried affirmatively in 73 counties and lost in 25, no vote 
being taken in any of the cities. In some counties where it was 
not carried it was not needed. 

So by November, 1870, most of the schools were in operation; 
more than a thousand officers were commissioned. Before the end 
of the scholastic year the number of ils enrolled had increased 
to 130,000; teachers, 3,000, and sch 2,900. 


Population 10 years of age and 55 percentage of illiteracy in Vir- 
ginia. 
[From report of Commissioner of Education.] 


All colored 10 and over A 


Virginia had 890,000 ulation in 1870, 10 years of age and over, 


Number attending, 1870 50, 775 | 446,000 of whom were illiterates—322,000 colored. In 1890, 1,212,- 
oases ee 3 alin white 68.000 000 306,000 of whom were illiterates, of which 200,000 were col- 
e agp | ttes Me eee 


Aggregate cost of public schools, 1870 $450, 000 


It was then estimated that if wages be placed at $30 per month, 
&nd five months made the term, the tuition would cost $150 per 
annum, which would be $720,000 for the State. 

We will see that the Democratic party has done better than this. 

The coalition—Republicans and other schismatics—got control 
of the government of the State of Virginia in 1881. The difference 
between what was done in 1879 and what was done in 1881 will 
show the effect of Democratic rule. The difference between 1881 
and 1883 will show the effect of two years of Republican rule, 
and the difference between 1883 and 1885 will show the effect of 
the recovery of the legislature by the Democratic party. I quote 
from summaries prepared and published by the Republican or 
coalition officers. 


Statement showing decrease and íncrease of illi in come Republican States 
sc as compared. with Virginds 


De- In- 


State. 


Indiama ... A^ 
„ Delaware 


r decreased their illiteracy more than Vir- 
ginia, of which 8 were Democratic States, 1 Populist, 1 Silver, 1 Republican, 


There were only 14 States that 


and 3 dou 
Europe, we find that of males in Vi has 


it is 2 per Italy 40 per cent, Portugal 82 per cent, Spain 63 cen 
San rper cent, Ld eise ani Roumania 80 per cent. ee ee 
The number of colored illi tes 10 years of age and over in 1870 was 89 per 
cent; in 1880, 73 per cent; in 1890, 57 per cent. 

The white illiterates in 1890 had been reduced to 18 per cent. 


If we now compare some of the Southern States, we will geta 
CENE vende, limpse of the effect on the illiteracy of the colored e. Those 


Difference in years named. 


ere, i E tates which were longest under iron heel of Republicanism 
v were slower in the advancement of the colored people. x 
K IIliterates. 
1890, 1880. 1870. 
month per enrolled 
Whole cost of education per month cent. cent.| Per cent. 
xx pupil in av attendan: , í Missouri ä — — 42 5t 72 
‘umber teachers: Ee RS 255 West Virginia 44 55 7 
Colored . Florida.......... 5l 7" 84 
Average number pupils Texas 52 75 88 
Number schoolhouses owned by dis- Yirginia..... 53 13 89 
— A. T 2 p g 
or 3 North Carolina. 60 7 85 
i ppi 61 75 87 
* Decrease. + Increase. + No increase. Bo —.— per 5 — — 
In 1879, 2,891 schools opened, only 592 in 1881, and in 1883, 601 | Luang 7.7 d n 85 


opened. The decadence under Republican rule is shown in 1881, 
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Illiteracy declined in the order named: 


These are only differences between the percentages and not the 
actual percentage or ratio of illiterates to population at the last 
of each decade. 

These tables show that while those States that had to submit to 
Republican carpetbag rule made little headway in the increased 
education of the colored people, all of them show marked improve- 
ment after Democratic control was accomplished. 

Missouri was soon out of the toils, and the 18 per cent decline 
of the illiteracy of the first decade shows it. 

Virginia recovered her home rule in part in 1870, and the first 
decade shows 16 per cent decline of illiterates and the next 20 per 
cent under Democratic rule. 

Tennessee was ahead of some of her less fortunate Southern 
sisters, and her advantage gained under Democratic rule is ex- 
pressed in a decline in illiterates during the first decade of 11 per 
cent, and the second of 16 per cent. 

Turn now to our less fortunate Southern States. The percent- 
N decline in illiterates in North Carolina, Mississippi, and 

ma is denoted by 8 per cent in each, and marks the delay in 
recovering control by the Democratic part. 

Still a prolonged term of Republican misrule is expressed in 
Arkansas and South Carolina by the percentages of 6 and 3. Yet 


Population 


Pme 


( 


Massachusetts Number of schools: One to every 309 of popula- 
tion. Virginia—Number of schools: One to every 270 of population. 
Massachusetts—One school to every 51 of children enrolled. 
Ls ca uie school to every 52 of children enrolled. 
husetts—Percentage of persons of school age to enroll- 


ment, 57. 
Virginia—Percentage of persons of school age to enrollment, 50. 
Massachusetts has 37,135 square miles less to cover than Vir- 
inia. She has 237 more people per square mile, and hence easier 
to have attendance at schoo! She has 20,909 fewer persons of 
school age, while she has 582,963 more population and 29,223 more 
enrolled. she operates a schoolhouse to about each square 
mile. Virginia has to arrange to operate 1 to about 6square miles. 
Massachusetts has all the advan of density of population, 
the per cent of urban population in usetts being 70 and 
the cent of urban population in Virginia being 13. 
n these statements are considered, it is easy to discern not 
only why education of the whites as well as the blacks was re- 
but the wonder is that the Southern people could survive at 
allafter passing through the thrashing machine of carpetbag.rule. 
The tbag rule indebtedness fastened on the Southern people 
amoun to $290,000,000, which was more than the present net 
debt of all the States in the Union combined. 


Reduced since 
restoration of 
Democratic 
rule. 


2 


P 
88 
B 


E 
$| 888888888 


5 888888 


Sense 


8| 8858338385 


2 sarees 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


The net debt, 1890, of all the States is $229,000,000. 


Persons of 
school age. 


the second decade, when the Democrats were in full control, we 
find that Arkansas made greater advances in educating the negro 
than any of the others, and Alabama reached the same per- 
centage as Missouri, the latter State giving the largest pee 
n the first decade, because it was not under 5 rule 


at all. 
So we find that the education of the colored people of these 


States was retarded in proportion to the time they were under the 
dominion of Republicans, and the inference, indeed the absolute 
conclusion, is irresistible that the said domination was the cause 
of the hindrance and was in fact the impediment. 

Not only is this true, but the figures also show that as soon as 
the obstacle was removed advancement in the education of the 
colored people not only began but continued with an increasing 
ratio to ulation. 

Obviously Democratic rule has improved the colored man. Not 
only is this true of the negro, but it is true of the white people. 

Another fact worthy of note is that in the States of ine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts there was an in- 
crease in the illiteracy of the colored population. So, too, in 
Michigan, North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, 
Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California. i 
was the forty-sixth (counting Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia) State in illiteracy of the colored people in 1870, the thirty- 
eighth in 1880, and the thirty-seventh in 1890. 

t is a fact, too, that the illiteracy is greater among the colored 
females than among the males. Thisis accounted for from the 
fact that large rue des of the colored men, who are required by 
law to be able to read in order to vote, attend night schools and 
prepare themselves. The Democrats of the Southern States, in 
some instances, have followed the example of Republican Massa- 
8 ere and enacted this law. Its beneficial effects are mani- 

est. , 

Compare Virginia with what is claimed to be the most advanced 
Republican State and let us see if Virginia suffers much by such 
comparison. I refer to Massachusetts. 


A reduction of the burdens of $200,000,000; and since 1890—for 
these are the census figures—there have been further reductions, 
though largely increased appropriations for education and for 
other purposes for the public good. 

Foreign capital began to flow southward as soon as Democratic 
ascendency was assured, and even to this day the blackest Re- 
publican capitalist North will withdraw his capital at once from 
any locality in the South on being advised that said locality has 
gone into the, hands of Sonthern Republicans, for he knows that 
the mainstay of good, stable, and economical government in the 
South resides with the white people, 95 per cent of whom are 
Democrats. 

When we look at values and taxation, it can readily be seen that 
the white poopie of Virginia have shown what it is to pass through 
the crucible and come out refined gold. Look at these tabulated 
statements, and let Massachusetts and New England blush when 
they cast any slur on the treatment of the colored people in 
Virginia. 

The increase in revenue was on all subjects except two—one, 
incomes; the other, tax on seals used by the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Increase was $443,000, without any increase of rate. 

Of the $3,100,000 taxes collected, one-fourth only was laid on 
ee farmers, while they constitute 50 per cent of the popula- 

on. 

The decrease was on incomes, caused, of course, by low prices 
d the continued depression by reason of gold monometal- 

m. 

The annual appropriations show great increase, principally in 
schools and eleemosynary institutions. 

And yet examine the values and compare those of colored peo- 
ple with those of white le. 

Out of a total valuation of real estate of $304,000,000, the col- 
ored people hold $10,000,000, or 3 per cent, and capitation tax. 
imposed by the constitution capitalized makes this valuation 
$9,000,000, as they nly 3 per cent of the taxes, and the capi- 
tation tax coll. from is 90 per cent of all the taxes they 
pay. 
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I use round numbers: 
Taxes collected in 1839 and 1896, showing increase. 


| 1889. | 1996 
S A ae DA E LII $1,064,700 | $1,215,700 
Personal property --..,.----....-..-...--.-.- 344, 000 371, 800 
Capitation ......... 824, 700 364, 200 
Income....... 45, 900 S 
Liquor license 251,900 292,600 35,900 
Other license . 341,500 402, 300 60, 800 
BSitoR 4,3 05. d qug ae ESI) Fan xii a o URP RA 155,400 210,800 55,400 
Mere aad ile % P 5 
hand telephon „ , d 
OM LAM UPS 12,400 31,900 19, 500 
. — ao) m0] 23,400 
Insurance company . ^ A 
Express company ... 200 1,400 1,200 
Clerks, etc ........ 95, 000 96, 800 1,800 
Tax collected by secretary Commonwealth 2,800 pT N 
CPC ˙ A ̃ ES PE AES 16,200 
2,121,500 


Increase in all except— 
Income, which decreased 
Secretary Common wealth collected 


2 TCTTP0000T0P0T0—0—0—0—— vers main 
Pensio 
Soldiers“ Home. A 
ASTU. ore zerieoeacee E dem ued 


Auditor's report, year ending September 30, 1896. 
Real estate. 


White people. Colored people. 


Value. Acres. | Value. 
Farm lands and buildings $154,900,000 | 858,000 | $5, 500,000 
City and town lots and buildings 112, 900, 000 |... -.| 8,500, 
Total real estate 299, 200, 000 10, 900, 000 


So the colored people pay about 3 per cent of the taxes on real 
estate; the whites about 97 per cent. 

Yet they constitute about 40 per cent.of the population, and 

receivethe benefit of very nearly half the appropriations for schools. 

How about taxes assessed specially for schools? 

s | 


Whites pay. coe pay-| Per cent. 


$10,900 3 
000 353 
3,300 30 
46 (*) 
136, 2468 | 10 
DW oe el Rin ot A Namen enn TR LEA a oS 1, 820,000 | 180,000 | 9 


* One-tenth of I per cent. 
It is not uninteresting to examine a little into— 
- Strikes in 1895. 


In the United States 896 5,151 
In Northern States.... 800 4,785 
In Sonthern States .... 96 550 
Average per State in the North 33 199 
Average per State in the South -.-.........2..22..2.....- 8 50 
Tu AV SSE a euro . ted ee ba m 3 8 


Of the twenty-four Northern States which gave the above rec- 
ord, twenty-one yielded to MARK Hanna and went Republican in 
1896, n four of the New England States are embraced in the 
number. 

The conservatism of Virginia under Democratic rule is mani- 
fest, and the treatment of her employees is as 3 to 33 when com- 
pared with these States under Republican rule. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a well-known fact that capitalists are much 
less restless about their investments when the Democratic party of 


ating city an 
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Virginia is in power. I have had a great deal to do with negoti- 
county bonds and bonds for railroads and other 
improvements, and it matters not how radical a Republican he 
may be in Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, he prefers to loan 
his money on city, county, or railroad bonds when the munici- 
ities are under Democratic control. Under the blessings of a 
ind Providence, we are possessed of a good climate and other 
natural advantages, which are causing those who have hitherto 
looked to the bleak and cold Northwest to turn their eyes toward 
us. Industries which have sought the home of the blizzard and 
the cyclone are offered inducements to partake not only of our 
genial clime, our crystal springs, and limpid streams, but to take 
up our lands amid our social and educational wealth, where their 
children may be raised ‘‘in the fear of God and the love of under- 
standing," where the Sabbath is respected, and where peace on 
earth and good will to men” prevail, regardless of politics, and all 
under Democratic rule. To-day our schools, our higher institu- 
tions of learning, our Mun and hospitals, our institutes for 
deaf and dumb and blind, compare favorably with those of any 
other State in the Union. In no State are the colored people bet- 
ter cared for. They have the same educational advantages that 
are accorded the whites, and to the Democratic party of Virginia 

are they indebted for it. 

WHAT THE STATISTICS SHOW. 

The revenues of the State are, in round numbers, $3,000,000, and 
of this amount the negro pays $100,000, and *yet $1,000,000 is Mx 
propriated and expended on public schools, and the negro schoo 
get nearly one-half of this. e have seen that the negroes consti- 
tute 40 per cent of the population, yet they pay only 3 per cent of 
the taxes and receive nearly 50 per cent of the school fund, all un- 
der Democratic rule. 

The annual criminal expenses of the State are about $250,000, 
80 per cent of which is chargeable to the 40 per cent of negro pop- 
ulation. 'The census of 1890 gives the number of native white 
poopie convicted of crime, in groups, as follows: 1, North Atlantic 

tates; 2, North Central States; 3, South Atlantic States; 4, South 
Central States. Nos. 1 and 2 embrace all the Northern States ex- 
cept the extreme Northern Western States, and a population of 
40,000,000. Nos. 3 and 4 embrace all the Southern States except 
Missouri,and a population of 20,000,000. In Nos. 1 and 2 the 
number of native whites convicted of crime is 7.5 per 10,000. In 
Nos. 3 and 4 it is 3.2 per 10,000, and in Virginia it is 2.3 per 10,000, 
This does not s badly for our State under Democratic rule. 

The census of 1890 also discloses the fact that everything that 
industry and in ity, honesty and energy could accomplish has 
been accomplished in Virginia, and this under Democratic rule; 
1,000,000 acres more of improved land, 2,500 more farms cultivated, 
and millions of bushels and tons more of wheat, corn, hay, and 
farm products generally; 12.000,000 more pounds of tobacco, 
3.000,000 more bushels of potatoes, 500 more manufacturing estab- 
lishments, 19,000 more employees, $12,000,000 more wages paid, 
$22,000,000 more material , valued at $37,000,000 more; 13,000 
more men employed in fisheries and $2,000,000 more capital, and 
taxation 22 cents on $100 value less than when we emerged from 
carpetbag and scalawag rule. 

Police regulations and society have been no better in any State 
than Virginia. Statistics on conjugal relations speak volumes, 
notwithstanding 40 per cent of our population are an inferior race. 
Thirty-five per cent of our people are married, while the average 
in the United States is 28 per cent, as per last census. While there 
are 2 persons out of every 1,000 divorced in the United States, 
there is but 1 out of every 1,000 in Virginia. The census shows 
that 20 per cent of the population of the United States are pupils 
in the schools. In Virginia it is 22 per cent. There are 365,000 
teachers in the United States, and 9,000 in Virginia, or up to the 
(oe average. Virginia is the sixteenth State in PORK HR 

ut thirteenth in religious communicants. In other words, above 
the average compared with population, and below the average in 
crime. She is next to Georgia of the Southern States in provid- 
ing for her disabled soldiers. 

irginia is suffering under the blight of gold monometallism 

domination of trusts, high tariff, and burdensome taxation, all 
children of a Ur eani; and not from Democratic rule within 
her borders. Her farmers constitute 50 per cent of her pius 
tion, and they can produce more than they ever did and of better 
quality, but they can get no remunerative prices for their prod: 
ucts. Their energy, long suffering, and self-denial entitle them 
to some consideration in national legislation. Denied this for the 
time being, they are not apt to run after strange Republican gods 
in their own State. pies Reams that itis the trust, the mono: 
oly, the combination of Northern capital with Republican poli- 
tics, and not Virginia Democracy, that has closed and is keeping 
closed the doors of prosperity to them. The gold trust is the 
grontost of these. The free coinage of silver will lighten their 

urdens and they are demanding it now more than when they 
voted so solidly for William Jennings iem and there is no fear 
that they will make any mistake next fall. 
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No calamity could befall Virginia so great as that which would 


close around us the night of Democratic defeat. The negroes 
blindly follow the white Republicans, even voting for Democrats 
with McKinley proclivities when the Republican leaders order it. 
regardless of what they so often term the fundamental principles 
of the G. O. P.; and yet, no matter whether in national or State 
elections, if the Republicans are successful, the negro takes a back 
seat while the white Republicans take the offices. 

In other words, there are a select few of white Republicans who 
claim the offices, while the white eontingent of the Republican 
party in Virginia is probably not 10 per cent of the whole. We 
must stand together for war against plutocracy, monopoly, and 
trusts, and for home rule and the management of our internal 
affairs without Federal interference, and bide our time on national 
questions—the free coinage of silver as wellas of gold, tariff for 
revenue,andincome tax by constitutional amendment (all of which 
will come)—and again roll up the normal white majority in the 
Old Dominion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party of Virginia needs no apolo- 

ist for its acts in the pes no sponsor for its promises for the 

ture. 'The glorious history of Virginia is the history of Vir- 
ginia Democracy. Point to any good law under which we live, 
and we will point to a Democratic legislature that enacted, a 
Democratic executive that enforced it, Pointto a bad one, and 
we will point to an accidental legislature and executive tempo- 
rarily in charge of the affairs of the Commonwealth. 

In such times of financial depression as we are passing through 
there are those whose opportunity has come. They ever lay at the 
door of the Democratic party all the ills that afflict the land. 
'They decry the commendable acts of others with the purpose of 
stimulating dissatisfaction and revolt, whilst they are themselves 
the outgrowth of misguided lives. They lose sight of the fact 
thatthe highest patriotism and philanthropy consists in stimu- 
lating their fellow-men to elevate and improve themselves, and 
that the progress of the State is dependent on individual energy, 
industry, and virtue. 

Our State debt has been settled on a basis alike honorable to the 
creditor and the debtor by the consent of both parties, and with 
full satisfaction to each, and yet showing a diminution of fixed 
annual charges. The State has ya all arrearages to the public 
schools, which in some sections had been languishing, and now 
appropriates $937,000 annually to sustain them, being an increase 
of $31,500 over the appropriation of 1889. 

The asylums and other eleemosynary institutions had been in 
- great need of proper support, but, through means devised and 
adopted by a Democratic administration in the Commonwealth, 
large additions have been made to the buildings and $296,000 
appropriated in 1892 to secure additional care, comfort, and 
treatment of our unfortunate insane—an increase since 1889 of 


Buildings and other improvements have been added to your lit- 
erary and scientific institutions, and they are all now on theroad 
to increased prosperity and greater usefulness. i 

Pensions to our disabled and dependent Confederate soldiers to 
the extent of $110,000 are annually paid, and $35,000 is annually a 
propriated for thesoldiers’ home. In other words, after paying 
of our just obligations in the way of interest, expenses, and mainte- 
nance, wenow appropriate $1,370,000 annually for the care and edu- 
cation of our children and for the custody, comfort and proper 
treatment of our afflicted. 

What peages has the Democratic party in Virginia made? 

1. It pledges itself to extend to the public-school system a loyal 
and generous support, until every child in the Commonwealth 
shall receive the benefits-of an education. 

2. To the encouragement of desirable immigration, and to the 
enactment of laws to promote and advance the agricultural inter- 
ests of the State. 

8. To the enforcement of rigid economy in the administration of 
the State government, and to the revision of the laws regulating 
criminal expenses. 

4. To the enactment of laws still further equalizing the assess- 
ment of property returned for taxation, and to the relief, as far as 
possible, of the farming lands from taxation by the imposition of 
taxes on avocations, enterprises, and other interests, which can 
better bear the burden. 

5. To fostering the oyster industry for the benefit of the whole 
people, opposing all transfer or surrender of the public right 
therein to individuals, companies, or syndicates, and to the correc- 
tion of all unequal and unjust taxation which may be on it. 

6. To the continuance of liberal appropriations to the disabled 
and needy Confederate veterans. 

7. To legislation having in view the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the public roads. 

The pledges are full and unambiguous. They were made by 
the solemn declaration of the representatives of the Democratic 
poopie of Virginia in the largest convention ever assembled in the 

tate, and they have been faithfully carried out. 


Summing up some things the Democratic 
cently done since it regained power in 1883: 

The public free schools have been fostered so that they have 
steadily advanced in numbers and efficiency. The amount of an- 
nual appropriation to them in 1883 was $601,198.20, and in 1896, 
$937,512.07. 

The Female Normal School at Farmville has been established for 
the education of teachers for the public schools. The buildings 
and grounds of the school are commodious, and the State appro- 
priates annually $15,000 for its support. 

Large and substantial dormitories for students, professors’ 
houses, schoolhouses, and workshops have been erected for the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at Blacksburg, and that in- 
stitution is now in a highly prosperous condition. 

An agricultural department has been created since 1883 and is 
sustained at an annual cost of about $12,000. 

Disabled soldiers and the widows of soldiers who lost their lives 
in the late war are cared for, the State now paying annually 
$110,000 in pensions and $35,000 for support of the Soldiers’ Home. 

The Southwestern State Hospital has been erected and the other 
three State hospitals for those afflicted with insanity have been 
greatly enlarged since 1883, and the State contributed in 1896 to 
the care and maintenance of these unfortunates the large sum of 
$313,187.22. 

The deaf, dumb, and blind are supported and educated in the 
commodious and convenient institution at Staunton, the appro- 
priation to which in 1896 was $35,000. 

The oyster grounds have been suryeyed and platted and are now 
protected by a sufficient number of steamers and sailing vessels, 

When the Democrats obtained control of the State government 
in 1883, these grounds were being rapidly destroyed for want of 
protection. They now yield a revenue to the State and give em- 
ployment and support to a large number of her people. 

If comparison is made of the censuses of 1870 and 1890, if will 
demonstrate that everything increased except value. Sup 
Federal legislation had been aimed to raise the price of produce 
instead of to depress it, does anyone doubt that prosperity would 
have resulted? But high-protective tariff was laid that the farmer 
be required to pay more for what he consumed that the great manu- 
facturers might profit by his fall, and silver was demonetized that 
his produce might be purchased by this same manufacturer at 
reduced prices to still further enhance this princely wealth. 

Look at this table: 


Comparison Virginia and end of carpet-bag rule 1870 and 1890. 
[From census reports.] 


party has more re- 


1870, 1890. Decrease. 


Increase. 


Number of farms........... 74,000 
Size of farms 246 
Improved land do.... 8,000, 000 
Total value 000, 000 
Farm implements and ma- 
P , 000, 000 
S , 000, 000. „ 000 |.. 
e 1, 000, 000 ,000,000 ũ l 
— 152, 000 242,000 90,000 |. 
26,000 37,000 11,000 
45, 000 61,000 16,000 |. 
188,000 213, 000 85,000 |. 
211,000 412,000 135,000 |. 
674, 000 796, 000 122,000 
— 370, 000 495, 000 125,000 |. 
1 po — 7,000,000 | 17,000. 000 „000. 000 |. 
Chickens, 1880 ....number.. 2, 000, 000 6, 500, 000 + 500, 000 
Other poultry, 1880...do.... 650, 000 990, 000 840, 000 
Eggs, J ..dozen.. 8,900, 000 13,550, 000 650, 000 |. 
pounds.. 505, 000 1, 500, 000 995,000 | 
do.... 26, 000 44,000 18,000 
bushels..| 17,000,000 | 27,000,000 000, 000 
do-... 7, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 , 000, 000 
tons.. 200, 000 656, 000 458, 000 
-pounds..| 87,000,000 49, 000, 000 000,000 |. 
nshels.. 1, 200,000 2, 300, 000 ,100,000 |. 
po do 800, 000 2, 800, 000 „000, 000 
Value market-garden prod- 
o $505, 000 $655,000 | $150,000 


Let us stop a while to make some comparisons as to crops in 
Virginia and the United States. "Virginia is the fifteenth State in 
population. 

In the corn crop she is sixteenth in acreage—1 acre to each 
inhabitant. In the United States it was 1.16 acres. 

It was the seventeenth in production, having raised 17 bushels 
toeach inhabitant. Average in the United States was 30 bushels 
per capita. 

Iowa, which produced about 15 per cent of all produced in the 
United States, averaged on its fertile fields 41 bushels to the acre, 
while New Hampshire, producing only five one-hundredths of 1 
per cent of the total crop, averaged as much per acre as lowa— 
the one with its virgin soil of unsurpassed fertility; the other 
with its thoroughness of cultivation. 
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Virginia improvement is greatly due to more thoroughness in 
cultivation, as evidenced by the average reduction in the size of her 


Vermont, another State which must resort to thorough cultiva- 
tion, exceeded in yield Nebraska and Illinois, while it produced 
only eight one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the total ore in the 
United States, the latter two States producing, respectively, 14 per 
cent and 10 per cent of the total oe 

Virginia equaled the State of Washington per acreand exceeded 
North Dakota, Utah, Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. 

In 1850 Virginia was the sixth State in the production of iron 
ore. The war over, the State fell upon evil times, and 1870 found 
her struggling, after the carpetbag rule, as the twelfth State. It 
at once began to regain what it had lost, and in 1880 it was eighth 
and in 1893 it ranked fifth. This under Democratic rule. In 1894 
it had reached the fourth place, and it has held its own. Since 
we got from under the baneful influence of that direful rule prior 
to 1870, Virginia has produced more manganese than any State in 
the Union. We produced 3,600 tons in 1880; comparatively none 
before 1870. We produced 16,200 tons in 1891. 

'The first systematic coal mining in this country was done in 
Virginia in the Richmond coal fields. 

The records show that in 1870 the coal production in Virginia 
had been unimportant. In 1890 it had reached millions of tons, 
the counties of Tazewell and Wise alone furnishing in 1894 955,000 
tons. Beginning in 1880 with 112,000 tons, it reached 1,229,000 
tons in 1894 under Democratic rule. 

No coke ovens started before 1870 of any moment, yet in 1883 
there were 200 of them, with an output of 25,000 tons; in 1894, 736 
ovens; capacity, 180,000 tons. Rising from fortieth in 1870, she 
became the fifth State in 1894. 

In wheat Virginia is the sixteenth State in acreage, leading 
Iowa, Washington, Colorado, and all the Southern States except 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. In actual production, Vir- 

inia is twentieth, ahead of some of the more favored States in the 

est and of all the other Southern States except Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and Tennessee. 

Look bac at 1870, and we should be greatly encouraged 
at this great stride in S 

In the South Atlantic States the average per acre is 10.25 bush- 
els, and Virginia maintained it. 

In oats Virginia was nineteenth in area and nineteenth in pro- 
duction; butin 1870 she was away below this, being in the thirties. 

In rye Virginia rose to fourteenth, both in acreage and produc- 


on. 

Tobacco is Virginia’s greatest crop. She has risen from the 
eighth to the second place since 1870, and still holds it. 

One-half of the area in the United States devoted to tobacco is 
in Kentucky and Virginia. 

Virginia raised in 1890 the arget crop of Irish potatoes of any 
of the group of South Atlantic States, and there were only nine- 
teen States ahead of her. 

In the peanut industry it stands at the head of the list; and un- 
der Democratic rule she has attained the fourth place in the pro- 
duction of apples. = 

In mineral springs, stimulated by good government, she stands 
first, having 357, whose waters are used commercially over the 
whole world. She now has 10 cent of all in the United States. 

In everything except value of farm produce increase is shown. 
So, then, if value shown advance pari passu with increased 
consumption and production, it follows as axiomatic that in- 
creased prosperity, which is governed by price, would have fol- 
lowed instead of depression, misery, and want. The Democratic 
party in Virginia has performed its part. There was progress in 
everything except price, which was regulated not by overproduc- 
tion, for there were more people to consume, but by underpro- 
. x money and meet = — ees i 

in, Virginia's great indus e ing interest. 

The urban population of the United States had increased from 

d per cent at the beginning of this century to 29.20 per cent in 


In other words, while about 3 out of every 100 lived in cities of 
8,000 population and upward, now about 30 out of every 100 do. 

This marks a great decadence in the farming industry and shows 
that the laws under which we live tend to drive people from 
farms to cities. 

From 1790 to 1880—ninety years—the increase in the number of 
cities of 8,000 was from 6 in 1790 to 286 in 1880; and yet from 1880 
to 1890—ten years—the increase leaped from 286 to 448. 

But Virginia under Democratic rule fostered her farming in- 
terest as best she could, and while the average increase in urban 
popo augn in the United States was 29 per 100 in 1890, in Virginia 

t was only 10 per 100; and the increase in the last decade in the 
United States was7 per 100, while in Virginia it was only 3 per 100. 
_ One-third of our people are church communicants, and nowhere 
is the Sabbath more Thirty States are behind us in 


this respect; 84 States are behind us in value of church prop- 

erty; 38 States are behind us in seating capacity; 88 States are 

behind us in number of church buildings; 86 States are behind us 

in number of organizations; and yet we are fifteenth in popula- 

ier i ren rate lowered in the last decade from 16 per 1,000 
per 1,000. 

But we have been constantly oppressed by Federal legislation, 
andour farmers lost in the last three years $2.72 per acre on wheat 
and $5.65 per acre on corn. 

We had in 1890 55 per cent of all the cultivated land in corn, 
26 per cent in wheat, and 17 per cent in oats. 

e were the seventeenth State in production of cereals, and the 
sixteenth State in area of production; the twentieth State in pro- 
duction of wheat, and the sixteenth State in area of production; 
the nineteenth State in production of oats, and the nineteenth 
State in area of production; the second State in production of to- 
bacco, and the second State in area of production. 

We were fourth in fisheries, the value of our product being 
$4,800,000; and our oyster industry by the census of 1890 made us 
the second State, with 19,000 employees, $2,600,000 capi 1,145 
vessels, with 14,000 tonnage, valued at $689,000, and 8,726 boats, 
8 at $441,000, the product from this industry being 6,500,000 

els, 

Our manufactories employ 59,591 people, pay $19,600,000 in 
wags, and turn out a SEES valued at $88,300,000. 

he Constitution of our country gave us the right to both gold 
and silver as money, and as long as Federal legislation denies the 
right to one, so long will our country be in peril and poverty and 
distress will stalk abroad in the land. 

Our Constitution places it in the hands of Co to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and all the international 
agreements in -the world can not deprive Congress of that right; 
and Mr. WOoLoorr and Mr. Stevenson had as well pack their little 
trunks and come home. There is no half way ground to the silver 
question, and I will oppose and vote against any international 
agreement that does not accord to silver identically the same 
rights as are accorded gold at the mints of the United States. As 
long as s question is unsettled, we are necessarily subjected to 
other perils. 

There is the peril of immigration, That good immigrants will 
benefit us, I think is an agreed fact; but when we see the agents of 
steamboat lines, under the direction of aggregated capital, dump- 
ing immigrants here without education, family ties, means of 
support, and Aisi ng NTL ea tae and criminals—it is time for our 
legislative friends to recognize that tection is more needed on 
this product of gold-standard countries than on any other. It is a 
fact worthy of note that gold-standard countries are the principal 
countries that send pauper labor tothis country. This commodity 
grows spontaneous y in Italy, Hungary, Austria, and Germany. 
Some writer has said that Goa takes care of children, fools, and 
the United States," To this I attribute the reason why we have 
not already been ruined by the pauper immigration kom gold- 
standard countries. 

Do you not know that we have suffered in the last few years 
an invasion twice in number to the Goths and Vandals that swept 
over southern Europe? Of the 10,000,000 who reached us the 
first eighty years, few were paupers; but so much has the growth 
of pauperism been enco n the gold-standard countries, so 
great been the a influence in this country, and so 
great has been the expellant forces in the old countries that even 
the Republican party sees that something must be done after pre- 
venting for ten years what Democrats clamored for. 

Here the average consumption for a person is 41 bushels of 
1 and 120 pounds of meat, while in gold-standard Europe it is 

8 bushels of grain and 57} pounds of meat. Of course it is invit- 
ing for them to come. 

en they can be landed proprietors here, but the paupers are 
sent here by the aggregated capital. They are evicted from large 
estates that deer parks may be established, so that a landed pro- 
prietor may ride 100 miles on his own game preserve. We have 
the attracting influence here and the expellant force there. 

So it behooves us to guard against pauper immigration that 
our own fields may not become great landed ions ruled by a 
lord and governed as a small State within the bounds of our 
public; that our own brain and brawn may not be enervated and 
rendered powerless; that our own artisans and mechanics may 
not be driven from their homes into that verge of want that 
smacks of slavery, to that dependence which means misery to the 
home and poverty to the wife and children. 

And this brings to view the perils of the greatly increasing 
urban population. 

In the beginning of our Republic, one-thirtieth of our population 
lived in cities of 8,000 inhabitants and over; in 1800, one-twenty- 


fifth; 1820, one-twentieth; in 1850, one-eighth; 1870, one-fifth; 
1880, one-fourth, and to-day the urban 
much more rapidity than the rural pop 


ulation increases with 
tion. In 1800 there were 
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only 6 cities with a population over 8,000. In 1880 there were 286, 
because of Republican national legislation, and in 1890 it reached, 
as I said before, 448. 

The city is a menace, because all vices center there. It has a 
peculiar attraction for the pauper, be he immigrant or native, and 
it is in the city where great wealth is amassed, which is the third 


great peril. Here Mammon has the widest sway. Luxuries are 
gathered thut dazzle the eye and tempt the appetite. 

Dives and Lazarus are brought face to face. Here is the ennui 
of surfeit and the desperation of starvation. 

The rich are daily richer and the poor are hourly poorer. 

Men and women die daily sharing trouble, enduring hunger 
and cold, waiting without hope, without a single ray of comfort, 
with no refuge from starvation except the prison or the grave. 

A judge of the New York supreme court said that a large class, if 
not quite the majority, of the population of New York just manage 
to live, and to whom the rearing of two or more children means 
inevitably a boy for the penitentiary and a girl for the brothel. 

Such dangerous elements should not be multiplied. And they 
are due in this country mainly to the increased pauperi of 
pauper immigration, which furnishes food for all ki of vice 
and displaces our own well-to-do laboring people, who hitherto 
have 5 a happy and peaceful home and a joyous and pros- 

‘ous life. 

Phe fundamental idea of popular government is distribution of 
power. It has been the struggle of ages to wrest the power from 
the few and place it in the hands of the many. This can not be 
continued with the money of the country in the hands of the 
few to purchase control and the million of pauper laborers com- 
ing here ready to be purchased. 

e boss makes his bargain and sells his 10,000 voters, or. what 
is the same thing, purchases their franchise for others. 

We are the youngest of all nations, yet we are the richest, and 
our resources have hardly begun to be developed. We have seen 
how one man could demand $20,000,000 for election purposes and 
when it was granted him in less than a day. 

We have seen him, as I believe, buy the office of the Chief Exec- 
utive of the nation and demand at once a seat in the United States 
Senate to pose as the peer of Webster and Clay and Calhoun, and 
yet be without the first qualification for such a position. 

These are some of the dangers and perils that confront us; and 
it should be to us a matter of congratulation that Virginia is to- 
day the most American State in the Union; that we have not 
been inflicted with pauper immigration, a very small part of our 


pulation being Torop birth,and those who are are Virginia- 
and are well-to-do, frugal, and industrious people and good 
and loyal citizens. 


Let us, then, leave no stone unturned to preserve our ancient 
landmarks. The world knows that we are not for sale to the 
ld barons, and that we pose to fight first for the money of 
the people—free silver, 16 to 1—to keep them from further want 
| and slavery; that we resist pauper immigration that must de- 
ade our people and drive them from the workbench, the press, 
fhe plow; that we invite capital to come in and partake of our 
advantages, yet resent the encroachments of ill-gotten wealth on 
the liberties of our people, 

Virginia is the land we love, and if the consummation of human 

can be reached anywhere, it is within the borders of the 

Id Dominion. If there is to bud and blossom a flower of higher 
civilization, nowhere on earth will it thrive better or give out 
more fragrance than in Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would simply add that this tariff 
bill is but the repetition of Republican } tion to foster and 
build up trusts, to favor ted capital, and to continue the 
oppression of the poor, that in growing poorer the rich may grow 
richer. I have endeavored to show that but for such legislation, 
| always unfriendly to my State, she would have blossomed like a 
‘rose. The time is not far distant when the le will rise in 

their might and dethrone your party from its proud and arrogant 
amenos 5 power ant then asis legi ee lend its 
aid to State effort, and progress an ity wi ome synon- 
| ymous and will travel the same xd ben and industry, all 
g linked with human happiness, and civil and religious liberty. 
Prentiss said that the Architect of the Universe could have 
bridged the ocean, but He left it for us to do. He could have 
| healed all wounds, cured all cares, dried the widow's tears, and 
hushed the orphan's sigh, made the poor rich and the weak strong.“ 
But He has left the problem for us to solve. And the people of 
my State are patient, law-abiding, God-serving people, and they 
| reco, that on the tree of life hangs the precious fruit of pros- 
perity, and he who would gather it must water it with the sweat 
of his brow. And we recognize that we must do our part. And 
at no far distant day the Republican party will see the obstacles 
| which it has deliberately placed in the OMA tothe prosperity of 
the masses of the people removed, and the Old Dominion will once 
again bloom and blossom like a rose. 
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“As Others See Us.” 


Protests of Foreign Gorernments—Twenty Oficial Communications from Twelve 
of the Leading Commercial Nations of the World —All Agree that a Protective 
Tariff is Mainly Paid by Foreigners, and All Ask Us to Make the Duty Low for 
Their Beneflt. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. M. N. JOHNSON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


On the report of the committee on conference on the — ing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to pronos revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As my final contribution to the tariff discussion 
of 1897, I desire to present to the House and to place before the 
country,in the RECORD, in conyenient and enduring form for the 
use of writers and students of political economy, the protests and 
communications from foreign governments which, as a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, it became my duty to carefully 
consider while assisting in framing the tariff of 1897, popularly 
known as the Dingley bill. 

Some of these communications were directed to the Presiden 
some to the Secretary of State, some to the Finance Committee o 
the Senate, and some to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, or its chairman, Mr. DINGLEY. 

All were intended to influence legislation, all were laid before the 
committees, and all received careful and respectful consideration, 

Ihave endeavored to make the collection complete, and it is 
believed that every official communication from any foreign gov- 
ernment that was received or considered will be found complete 
in the following: 

LIST OF PAPERS. 

1. From the Danish minister, March 29, 1897. 
2. From the Italian ambassador, April 4, 1897, 
8. From the Italian ambassador, May 9, 1897. 
4. From the Italian ambassador, May 26, 1897, 
5. From the Belgian minister, April 16, 1897. 
6. From the Belgian minister, May 30, 1897. 
7. From the Argentine minister, May 1, 1897. 
8. From the Turkish minister, May 10, 1897. 
9. From the Japanese minister, June 3, 1897. 

10. From the Swiss minister, June 17, 1897. 

11. From the British ambassador, December 26, 1896. 

12, From the same, June 18, 1897. 

13. From the Chinese minister, June 29, 1897. - 

14. From the Austro-Hungarian minister, May 28, 1897, in Sen- 

ate Executive Document No, 141, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 

15. From the German ambassador, April 5, 1897, in Senate Ex- 

ecutive Document No. 97, Fifty-fifth Congress, first session. 

16. From the consul-general of Greece, April 10, 1897. 

17. From the Belgian minister, May 27, 1897. 

18. From the Swiss minister, April 29, 1897. 

19. From the same, May 20, 1897. 

20. doe 53 Irish members of the British Parliament, March 17, 


[No. 1.] 
LEGATION OF DENMARK, Washington, March £2, 1897. 
Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The debate on the new customs tariff in the 
United States Congress is followed with deep interest in Denmark, both by 
the King's Government and by the producers, merchants, and shipowners of 
our coun 


try. 
There is a quite considerable p of productions n Denmark 


trade is to increase from year to year, and, in the 
opinion of all persons who are competent to jud, rcial relations 
between our two countries, which have ha; y thus far been somuch favored 
e o! 


joint efforts are indispensable to reach a result satisfactory both to the United 
States and Denmark. z 
Holding these views, my Government has just instructed me to call your 
excellency's attention to some points of the tariff in which the inte: of 
Denmark and oe Mns States appear to and on which an under- - 


stan seems both e possible. 
The Nengh tariff is exceptionally favorable to the importation of Amer- 


both naturel 2nd 
various kinds of seeds, fat, lard, bacon, 
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hams, meat.and sausages are exempt from any duty and enter Denmark 


‘The importation of these articles is considerable, and the other American 

roducts which are imported into Denmark are subjected to an extremely 

ow duty, not exceeding 1 or 2 ore (Danish money) per pound. Such are 
petroleum, molasses, and sirup. - 

Itisinevery way desirable that this great facility of commerce, due to 
the liberality of our tariff, may continue and be developed. The admission 
to the United Statesof certain Danish products on favorable terms as 
the tariff régime, while it would be only a fair return for the advantages 
offered by the Danish tariff, would necessarily exertan influence on the sub- 

uent development of that tariff. 
these products I have the honor tocall your excellency's attention 


tothe following: Beer, cement, white cabbages, hemp seed, po , hides 
and skins, woo pebbles, lime, pores leather, condensed milk, 
granite, 8 1353 


7 eer pais an 
In obedience to my instructions, hasten to beg your excellency to be 
leased, in the well-understood interest of our respective countries, to sub- 
5 what I have just had the honor to state toan examination, and to use 
fm good offices in the proper quarter, to the end that a customs 
avorable as possible may be secured for the above-mentioned products. 
To this effect I have the honor to suggest that, if your excellency sees no 
objection thereto, the contents of this note be communicated to those com- 
ttees of the Senate and House of Representatives which are ially 
charged with the duty of examining tke tariff. I should be cularly 
grateful to you if, in transmitting these wishes to Congress, you would com- 
x Dm to the favorable consideration of that body. 


e as 


p to accept, Mr. Secretary of State, a renewed assurance of my 
high consideration. 
C. BRUN. 
His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN, 


Secretary of State. 

The right to make its own tariffs high or low is conceded to 
every nation by every nation. 

The rate is a matter of opinion and judgment for each govern- 
ment to fix at the point most advantageous for its own people. 
We are making this tariff solely with a view to benefiting the 
po of the United States. Other people will make their tariff 

ws in the same way, for their own advantage. 

This is the only right and sensible way for any country to make 
its laws. In framing this law we have ach everything upon 
the free list which we can not produce to advantage in this coun- 
at oi a few luxuries. 

is is done in order to remove all restrictions and burdens 
from the importation of all articles which we do not ourselves 
produce in great abundance. This covers more than half of our 
enormous imports. 

But when it comes to such things as the chief products of our 
own farms, forests, and factories, which we do not need to ship in 
from abroad, then we have placed such a rate of duty on the im- 
ported article as will, inour judgrhent, equalize the cost of produc- 
tion (mainly the wages of labor) at home and abroad. 

Other countries, except the few who have adopted me policy of 
a tariff for revenue only," sometimes called free e, make 
their tariffs about in the same way. We have never asked any 
3 to make its tariff laws with the slightest reference to our 

nefit. 

We expect them to be guided entirely by enlightened selfishness. 
If we have anything for sale which they can pot advantageously 
pee it will be to their interest to put it on the free list, just 
as we do. 

That will afford us all the market we need. 

Let us now, in the light of this policy, examine the proposition 
of the Government of Denmark. There is not an article in the 
entire list for which the Danish minister solicits low duties (fa- 
vorable customs régime) of which we do not already produce a 
surplus except wool and hides, and even these we ought to pro- 
dup; and will produce, in sufficient quantities to supply our own 
needs, 

Every dollar sent to Denmark for beer, cement, cabbages, hemp 
seed, porcelain, pebbles, lime, chalk, gloves, leather, conde 
milk, granite monuments, dairy machinery, and tents" takes a 
dollar away from some American citizen who would be very glad 
of a chance to earn an honest living here by supplying those things 
toourown market. These may seem items, bnt our indus- 


trial life is made uf of just such atoms. If we buy these things 


of the Danes, we must buy that much less of our own fellow- 
citizens. Shall we keep the money at home or send it to Denmark? 
Shall we furnish bred and wages to our own fellow-citizens or 
to the subjects of the King of Denmark? 

i concede the right of the minister of Denmark to respectfully 
offer these suggestions, as he has done. But as a loyal citizen of 
my own countryand a faithful servant of my own people, prepar- 
ing a law to provide revenue for the Government and to en- 
courage the industries of the United States," my judgment and 
my sense of duty will not allow me to follow his advice. 

[No. 2.] 
EMBASSY OF His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, 
Washington, April h, 1897. 


É tariff recently niopen by the House of Representatives levies the very high 
(in all) per box on oran; rted 


nited States, whereas the duty e cents per box, has 
caused great agitation there, especially in Siciiy. 
In pursuance of the ctions of the King's Government, which trans- 


tion to this state of things, and to solicit your good offices for the purpose of 
preventing the im ion on Italian oranges and lemons of a duty which 
will prove so d: 8 to the Italian trade in those frui 


ts. 
Tendering your excellency my thanks in advance, I further take the liberty 


to submit to yon for e tion a memorial of the Fruit Importers’ Union 
of the city of New York, relative to paragraph 207, Schedule G.— Agricultural 
products and provisions. 


Accept, etc., 
Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, PETI 
Secretary of State, Washington. 


No. 3] 


EMBASSY or His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, 
Washington, May 9, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The Chamber of Commerce of Leghorn has sent 
to the royal ministry of foreign affairs, together with the letter which I hav: 
the honor herewith to inglese in the original, a petition from the princi 
manufacturers of candied fruits in the city of Ta horn, who earnestly bej 
the United States Senate not to approve the exorbitant duty of 00 per cen: 
which is imposed upon candied fruits by the American tariff bill now under 


ion. 

The aforesaid Chamber of Commerce hopes that the serious may be 
seen which will accrue to the manufacture of candied fruits 8 a 
lutely prohibitory duty. 

Ihave the honor, in pursuance of instructions received from the Kings 
Government, earnestly to commend to your excellency's good offices the di 
exp! y the Chamber of Commerce and the manufacturers of candied 
fruits of the city of horn. 

8 17 in — Mr. 55 of State, sor n, EY with 
which you w pleased to comply this my reque e reciprocal 
benefit of the interests of our two countries, SM à 

Accept, ete., 
FAVA. 

Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, x 

Secretary of State, Washington. 


PROVINCE OF LEGHORN, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND ARTS, 
Leghorn, April 10, 1897. 
The manufacturers of candied fruits of this commune, who are seriously 
and very pro i 0 


Con of t 
candied fruits, have addressed to this 


It is certain that if this increase should be definitely approved, this indus- 
try would receive a fatal blow, and agricultural industry would also be 
greatly injured thereby, since the citrons, lemons, and oran, which are 
candied come in great part from the southern provinces of Italy. so that the 
crisis in the trade in these fruits which now causes such grave concern to the 
Italian Government would be rendered still more serious. 
The American Senate should consider that a prohibitory duty like that 
which has been submitted toit for approval would wholly prevent the im- 
tion of the on named, while no benefit would result from it tothe 
ry; and that Italy might in turn levy an increased duty upon some 
articles of American production, such as, for instance, cotton and petrole 
which would be more hurtful to the United States than the increase which i¢ 
is proposed to levy on candied fruits would be to Italian industry. 
N. COSTELLA, President, 
His Excellency the MINISTER OF FOREIGN RELATIONS, Rome. 


To His Excellency NICCOLA COSTELLA, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce and Arts of Leghorn: 

The undersigned, who are engaged in the manufacture of candied fruits in 
this ee e honorable Chamber of Commerce over which you preside 
to be pleased to use its influence with his excellency the rof 5 
relations, to the end that the em of Italy at Washington may 
measures to secure from the United States Senate a more equitable 1 
and one better calculated to benefit the American Treasury, for the candied 
fruits which are exported from Italy to the United States of America. 

The import duty which has hitherto been imposed on candied fruits was 30 
per cent ad valorem, and while this rate was in force, the United State sGov- 
ernment derives from this source an annual income of about $500,000. Inthe 
new tariff prepared by the House of Representatives the duty on the afore- 
said articlé was 2 cents per American pound, which was a little less than 30 
pe cent ad valorem, but the Congress doubled the figure and raised the duty 

cents per pound. Such an enormous tax, which would amount to almost 
60 per cent ad valorem, would be equivalent to actual prohibition, and would 
absolutely put a np" any exportation from Italy, which does not seem to 
the 3 to be in harmony with the views of the American Govern- 
ment, which doubtless, while it pedcs to protect its own industries, seeks 
at the same time to secure the largest amount of revenue possible for its 
Treasury by means of import duties. 

'The duty of 2 cents p pound, which was proposed to the Congress, would 
have accomplished this double purpose, because, while it would have amply 
protected American manufactures, it would have been a source of abundant 
revenue to the United States ury. 

The undersigned believe that a statement of the foregoing reasons, made 
in such a manner as may be thought most opportune by the Italian embassy 
to the United States Senate, might induce t body to modify the tariff to 
the xe irene of both countries. 

ery respectfully, 
ENRICO TORELLI & CO. 
J. P. PISANI. 
FEHR WALSER & SONS. 
N. VARIANI. 
GIOVANNI RAMACIOTTL 
ANGELO GAZZO. 
CANESSA BROS. 


LEGHORN, April 14, 1897. 
I that the foregoing is a true copy of its original. 

senior ard ANO GIULIO SALVERTI, Secretary, 
[Seal of the Chamber of Commerce of Leghorn.] 
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[No. 4.] 
EMBASSY or His MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1597. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The Government of the King, to which I has- 
tened (as I stated to your excellency in my note of the 16th of March last) to 
communicate the observations of the honorable Secre of the TAM 
LARrog rel relative to the mini of January 26, 1807, 


isterial sanitary decree 
uires a consular visé for certificates of origin, issued by American 


w 

Suthoritias and accompanying shipments of meat, has now informed me that 
the question will be submitted for examination to the zootechnic and epizo- 
2 board at one of its next sessions. 


ped [Department of Agriculture 
retaining in the new customs tariff 
had the honor to call your excellency's attention in my preceding written 
and verbal communication. 

The same warning has been communicated, with the same amicable intent, 
by my Government to the representative of the United States at Rome, who 
hàs presented a complaint similar to that which, after receiving your excel- 
lency’s note of March 15, I transmitted to the royal ministry of foreign affairs. 

Accept, etc., 
FAVA. 

His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN, 

Secretary of State, Washington. 

Document No. 2 states that a duty of 75 cents a box on oranges 
and lemons ‘‘ will prove disastrous to the Italian trade in these 
fruits.“ Well, what of it? Wecan get all the oranges and lemons 
we want from California and Florida, and of a superior quality, 
but we must pay living, American wages to men laboring in the 
groves. The evidence before the committee indicates that much 
of the labor of cultivating and picking citrus fruits in Italy is 
done by women and children at wages ranging from 20 to 30 cents 
aday. These labor conditions are scarcely equalized in the new 


tariff. 

No. 3 states that the industry of manufacturing candied citrons, 
lemons, and oranges in the city of Leghorn would ‘‘receive a fatal 
blow” by the enactment of the new American tariff. 

Well, what then? If worst comes to worst, our enterprising 
American confectioners might learn to manufacture candied fruit 
in this country. 

It ought not to be egi difficult to learn how to saturate and 
coat citron, orange, and lemon peel with sugar. But we do not 
want to compete evenhanded with cheap child labor. 

The benefit of a low tariff for Italy is plain enough, but the 
only hope of any benefit to the United States held out by the 
ambassador is that if we comply with the request of his Govern- 
ment, then **the question of the sanitary decree requiring a con- 
sular visé for certificates of origin issued by American authorities 
and accompanying shipments of meat will be submitted for ex- 
amination to the zootechnic and epizootic board at one of its next 
Sessions." 

We are, however, warned,“ both in Washington and at Rome, 
that if we persist in this new tariff, then His Majesty's Govern- 
ment could in no case be induced to 5 existing decree. 
When these sanitary decrees of various kinds were issued against 
our meat products by various European governments, we imme- 
diately organized at great expense a very thorough system of in- 
spection, whereby every pos of meat exported from this country 
was microscopically and otherwise examined and accompanied 
with certificates and marks of the Government inspectors. We 
demonstrated the wholesomeness of our meat products, and war- 
ranted every ham, shoulder, side of bacon, etc. The sanitary de- 
crees were thin excuses for excluding our meats. They had a 
right to exclude any merchandise, but it would have been more 
conducive to their reputation for frankness and courage to assign 
a better reason for the exclusion. 

These prohibitory decrees concern the Government and people 
of Italy more than they do us. They ought never to have been 
Ie or should have 1 —. promptly repealed when shown to be 

ed ona 15 That they still exist in full force contempo- 
raneous with the low tariff of 22 cents a box on lemons and oranges 
is poor encouragement for us to let the King’s ambassador write 
our tariff, when the only hope of reciprocal advantage held out to 
us is that the consular visé will be submitted for examination to 
the zootechnic and epizootic board. 

Whatif the zootechnic and epizootic board should adopt a policy 
of “masterly inactivity”? orse than all, the zootechnic and 
epizootic board might, after deliberation, decide to let well enough 

one. The consequences of never submitting the consular visé 
to the zootechnic and epizootic board of Italy may be terrible 
enough to our citizens, but for one I am inclined to take the risk 
rather than abdicate to the minister of any king the right to make 
any of our laws, especially those to encourage the industries of 
the United States.” 

[No. 5.] 
BELGIAN LEGATION, Washington, April 16, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The amendment 8 by the House of Rep 
resentatives on the 31st of March last provides t merchandise shipped by 
the 1st of April shall be admitted at former rates of entry. 
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As especially rds agricultural products, the orders acrepted in 
faith several rs aa o by Bel; horticulturists had . be sus- 
pended until the end of the winter, such products not being able tostand the 
voyage with impunity 1 frosty season. I will add that tomy knowl- 
edge containing ts, bulbs, or shrubs remained for some time 
deposited on the wharves at Antwerp, owing to the quantity of freight, and 
due to this circumstance must arrive late at their destination. 

According to instructions received from my Government, I have the honor 
to point out this particular situation to the d attention of the American 
Government, in the hope that it wil] have the goodness to suspend the too 
severe measures, and I am confident that it will not add to the considerable 
detriment which the new duties will occasion Belgian trade the annoyances 
of a premature application of them. 

have, etc., LICHTERVELDE. 


[No. 6.] 
LEGATION OF BELGIUM, Washington, May 30, 1897. 
Mr.SECRETARY OF STATE: I take the liberty tocall Your Excellency's at- 
tention to the very high duty that has been imposed on cement by the Senate 
in article 8t of the new tariff bill. The discontinuance of the trade in this 
heavy substance would result disastrously to that in grain exported from the 
United States, inasmuch as cement constitutes the principal return freight 
which enables vessels sailing under the American and others to Aang. 


grain to Antwerp at reduced rates. Without such remunerative frei 
shipowners will be compelled to charge higher rates for the transportation 
of pan vessels ng which will be obliged to return in ballast. 

oping that these considerations will induce the conference committee in 


Congress to modify the prohibitory duties in question, I gladly avail myself 
of this occasion to offer your excellency a renewed assurance of my highest 


consideration. 
LICHTERVELDE. 
His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


(No. 17.] 
LEGATION OF BELGIUM, Washington, May 27, 1897. 
Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: I take the liberty, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of my Government. to call gonr excellency's attention to tke assimila- 
tion of sprats and sardines in the new tariff bill and to remind you that 
rats constitute a much cheaper article of food, used chiefly by the working 
classes. I would add that it does not appear that these fish are found in 
North American waters, and that they can not, therefore, constitute a local 
. a A I should be very grateful to your excellency if you would com- 
municate these observations, which have reference toa product of the Bel- 
coasts, to the competent committee, hoping that they may lead to a re- 
uction of the duties proposed. 
I avail myself of this occasion, etc., 
LICHTERVELDE. 
His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


Documents Nos. 5, 6, and 17 came to us from the Belgian min- 
ister in obedience to instructions from his Government. 

If followed, his suggestions would doubtless result in the ad- 
vantages named therein to Belgium. 

But where do we comein for ourshare? The only benefit offered 
to us is the single, slender hope that under a low tariff on cement 
from Belgium ships carrying cement to America can afford to 
charge less on wheat, return cargoes, to Antwerp. Wecan make 
cement in America. 

Every pound of cement imported takes to Belgium money, 
bread, and wages which some citizen of our own country DM 
and ought to have, and shall have, if left to my arbitrament. 

Free trade in cement may or may not lower the freight on wheat, 
but not more so than free trade on other heavy articles. Cheap 
freight on wheat to Antwerp might lower the price of wheat in 
Antwerp, but would not raise it perceptibly in North Dakota. 

In my ju ent, the great reduction in freight rates on wheat, 
both by land and sea, during the last twenty years have accrued 
entirely to the benefit of the consumer, while the advantage due 
toimproved agricultural machinery, on the other hand, have ac- 
crued almost entirely to the benefit of the producer of wheat. 


[No. 7.] 


LEGATION OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1897. 

Sin: In compliance with instructions from my Government, I have the 
honor to su to your excellency some remarks relating to the tariff bill 
pending on the approval of the Congress of this nation. praying your ex- 
cellency to give them your T attention, and if your excellency deems it 
opportune. to make such use of it as your excellency may judge proper. On 
doing so, it is far from my object to interfere in 7 — manner in a matter of 
domestic policy of this great Republic. A friendly interest has been 
manifested on many occasions by the Government of the United States in 
favor of the improvement of the commercial relations which unite this nation 
and the Argentine Republic. 

Various attempts have been made here for increasing the currents of our 
mutualinterchange, either by means of sending official commissions in ch: 
of studying and proposing e best means for that object or by means of the 
convocation of a -American conference; endeavoring to connect the polit- 
ical and economical lings which unite the diverse sections of our vast con- 
tinent; or, in short, in the form of excursions of representative manufactur- 
ers and business men, as the one which took place at the close of last pe 

These are so many antecedents which encourage me in hoping that the 
Government of your excellency will give my words a friendly hearing, bein, 
convinced that they have no other purpose than that of endeavoring tow: 
their noninterruption in the least; but, on the contrary, that they may in- 
crease each day the commercial relations which exist to-day between the 
United States and the country which I have the honor to represent. 

If your excellency deems it desirable to review the offi cor ndence 
exchanged in 1891 and the beginning of 1892 between the minister of foreign. 
relations of the Argentine Republic and the minister of the United States, 
Mr. Oitkin, your excellency will see by the communication of the former, 
dated December 24, how great was the place which American commerce 
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8 in E — since the epoch of the definitive constitu’ 


tional 

nization vied h „until the time when the Government of the 

United Btates lov 10 ed high tities upon wool and other Argentine products, 
Em 


U 277000 iue bitoria fact is pointed X of 8 
tion which was shared by the United States in the benefi 
that the rere mig — of this qs try which 
on 


the expo o 
sometimes the shi: 
d. Lastl eee is made in.the 
commerce of the U; v es x during that period amounted to more than 
50 per cent of the English and French 8 to 80 pera = of the Depim 
commerce, and su: five times that o: . ese figures see 

to argue that your commerce would end by main g one ihe f the first Tanke 
in our mercantile markets. 

Unfortunately this movement, which promised so y advantages to 
both countries, was deferred in consequence of the high du antes imposed by 
the tariff of 1867 on Argentine wool. 

Your excellen ore that wool is one of our principal national products, 
and the new c cation to which it was submitted in that act doubled the 
duties imposed on the same by the law of 1864. So some years after, the 

ntine minister in Washington, Sefior Luis L. 5 addressed 
to the Department of State, calling attention to the decrease of the im- 
from the: United States into the M sapere Republic, and the corre- 
9 fall in the Argentine exports to the markets of this country. 

In 1 in fact, of our total imports, 8.3 Lom cent belonged to the 3 
States, and of the total of our exports came to this nation only 4.9 
cent. In that year our exportation of wool Was 22 00 ins of W. 


there only entered into the United States nearly 2,000. 
On the other hand, in s the im tion of wi on te Dm gni Argentine 
ublic had reached 37 000,000 aun in round and in 1807 it fell to 


12,000,000 pounds, the fall continui, g iiA every year until it reached in 
1882 the figure of 2,000,000 pounds just mentioned. 

It is convenient to show your exce! that the 5 Republic ad- 
mitted in exchange the most importan: D articlesof American production free 
of duty, or o S pA arso arate —.— Nase from 5 per cent to 10 per cent, whilst 
our wool, which represented half of the total of our production, 
was burdened with a rate of duty of 100 per cent. 


Notwithstandin vantageous conditions, the commerce of the 
ete Republ continued to increase year by year, and its volume some- 
times became c erable, as-your ex 


cy see m the following 
ant taken from the general bureau of statistics of the Argentine Re- 
publie: 


Year. 


$ pene eR Ad 


8 
g 
8 


cw com- 
in the preceding statement, we-have received from the United States 
ue of 6.319, and we have sold ie the E E EE 
— 5 value of $83,086,816, which shows a 


merchandise to oria A 

s coun uc balance 

us of 8 2 ing to the same publication, the maritime (e pa ad 
— — was rep ted in 1896 by 62 steamers, with 


reseni 
1 ot "335 tons. and 172 sailing vessels, with a tonnage of 139,572 tons, 
na irons ports of the United States; und by 19 steamers, with 28,816 tons, 
and pne oe Dae with 55. — oe entered in the American ports proceed- 


ing from 

he Treasury, entitled For- 
the fiscal r from 
into t 


As ro je preceding st observe, during the period of eleven 


there CUN m the reins Republic the oe eame 3 and 
values of wool: 

Value. 
First class (clothing). $871, 
Second class (com 463,875 


Third class (carpet) 


said seis it ues that from 1302 i to 1896 the mine i hupublic bas has 
imported into the United States an annual Aided King of 8.1 per cent of MOT Cho vy 
entry of wool in this country, while the United Kingdom 8 imported 


per cent: on bristles the same, with 15.7 pe y. on ides the the 

M vnm 2L9 per cent, only the Uni Kingd om surpassing us, 
cen 

Nevert se and in spite of the satisfaetory amount ot these figures, Your 

5 observe that respecting the wool our im of last year into 

the ai States (22,7 pounds) are far from reac: 55 we sent 

ding the enormous increase of our production 


ven with remarkable frank- 
the — Wool Growers’ 


eee effectually ey South American wools under conditions exist- 
ing and since that. Now, the effect of this peculiarity in the Austra- 
it has less shrink kage Suay other merino wool in the 


world—was that er the Wilson bill we impor’ last year 71,000,000 pounds 
of this Australian wool, and only 14,000,000 unday were imported from South 
— — 5 — th Wi e ree 2 Wool and all 


d Bettag iat this Anatratian un e 2 
e n woo! shaking ess e; 
Hagin washed, that amount of ire shuts out substan y all merino wools 
s ewe erige latB A in his rt to the State Depart- 
i e American consul at Buenos Ayres, repo: 
ment of December 13, 1888, says: * The shipments of wools to the United 
States were EDT of the] ong carpet wools from Cordova, it being the 
only class that it is possible to send to our (United States) market under our 
tariffata profit. Our tariff, so far as the clothing (merino) and. finer quali- 
ties are concerned, is prohibitive. While those from. Australia.can come in, 
those from the Argentine Republic, owing tothe greater amount of grease 
and dirt which they contain, are quite excluded. The amount of dirt and 
aee in the (unwashed) wools of the Argentine Republic reaches to more 
han 70 per cent, while the (unwashed) wools of Australia and New Zealand. 
only have about 50 per cent.' 
between the South American wools and the Australian, the McKinley 
Actof October 1, 1800, excluded those from Argentina." 
I do not wish to extend this cried dimi ls too much by dwe any 
longer on an examination ofthe figures of the commerce e be! 
the Argento 5 and this country. What has been said should suf - 
me as Your Excellence ed notice that if this commerce has not taken 
the great develo XP more it promised, it has not depended on our good 
will, nor ODE our tre ot more intimate business relations with 


this grea ic, the institutions of which serve us as a model, and Which 
reri tyi ende 


m we follow with the greatest interest aud pare pane 
We have manifested that ermpatis, as» wee recognized Ar s honor- 
able President of the United States in essage of December 2, AM y 


o; as much as possible, and in spite of th the fii factthatour country draws 
ron dete dada ud e ere the p ree of its revenue, the import 


8 which were levied on American 

them on the free list of our tariff pane B . — Ever Will have the kind- 

ness to examine the communicatio: by uchanan, American 

minister to Buenos Ayres, to the- . ee e of State, the late Mr. 

Gresham, dated November 19, 1894, your excellency will observe t that on the 
est of that sino ant the committee of the House in. of the 

ed the tions recommended by the Government 


request 
of our tariff approv: modifica 
relative to Reuftural a and lumber, as well as a 
changesin the rates on farm wagons and canned. fruits and v: 
reduction of the rate of duty on yellow 
refers in communication of 88 189. alone amounted to a reduc- 
tion of import duties of $256,000 to the benefit of the American exporter. 
Your excellency knows that mowers, binders and reapers, and steam 
thrashers are on our free list, while the rate of 3 on machinery and mo- 
tors of all kinds for cultural epas remains ut 5 per cent ad valorem. 
The market offe 5 Republic for that class of articles is 
e. 


y mie? A : u ollowing statement, which I take from the 
official statistics for the fiscal. year ending June 30, 1895, contains 
the figures reached Uy uM branch of the American imports, compared with. 
those from other nations with which the United States tain extensi 
commercial relations: 
Mowers and reapers: 
Argen: $817,445 


But itis notonly this branch of American MM that finds in tho Argen- 
tine blic an acceptance and an ample. market. The United States 
also send us migers oils, ambir, tools, all kinds of instruments, locomo- 
tives, and. material; in short, all the products of the vast industry 
of that country may enter our market under favorable conditions and analo- 
gous with those extended to the goods from other parts of the world. e 
marked contrast eaves the imports and exports of this coun and other 
South American nations, which often caused the commercial nee to be 
9 the United States, does not exist between our respective countries. 

This contrast is rather unfavorable: to us, although we parany arenis 
America the second place in American commerce, Brazil only surpassing 
on. account of its — imports to this market. Finally, the nee rtm 
of our mutual intere re unlimi: pepe. erii gie the pi 


development of the Argentine Republic, rep Pa ergy of its peo- 
ple, the importance of its natural resources, DA a 1. 125 territory. 
tion s great masses 


European i 

Your excellency will not wonder, in view. of the.succinct considerations 
herein made, that my Government should have been painfully surprised on 
hearing of the prohibitory rate of duties which threatens our wool should 
the present tariff bill now pending before ene mfr aed law. The en- 


acting of said rates, as those proposed on would make im ible 
the Marice ies d ofthe formes as wellas the 2 1s would be hostile to an 
ndustry ot our country, without benefit to the people or the in- 


femur of ‘ihe United States, and last ly it would end by interrupting in toto 


commercial movement which was being s every day in gi 

Ta the mutual advantage of both countries, 
The important concessions which spontaneously and with the desire of 
making still closer the cemmercial relations with this nation we have ted 


to important American products and articles should guarantee to us hat the 


Co of this nation would not enact alaw Shona mM night dowkecy DIR hides 
ing trade, and thus close our Me tothe introduction of American p acts. 
Instead of that, we behold with disappointmentand tthat the projected 

affects us with extreme severity, tically ap ying a, discriminating 
rate of duty on our wool, since our wools have a, shrinkage than those 
from der pgs Ihave had the honor of mentioning bafare: by citing some 
utterances of Lawaence: 

After those words had been expressed by that 


gentleman before the Ways 

and Means Committee of the House of Representatives he amplified them. 

later oninthe memorial of the National Wool Growers’ Association in a form 

which demonstrates in a manner so efficacious and eloquent the 8 of 

on in this matter that I pray your excellency to spud tius 6o tran- 

them, n oag your excellency's attention to the sam 

sort The injustice * * of favoring Australasia, a. British V aen eg at 

the ere A a of trade with South America is paipahia and appalli: The un-. 

answerable . of that great statesman, Hon. Warner M on this 
ate hes shoul dered 


every American ‘citizen. Wecan not hope for 
increased trade with South erican States nor advantageous reciprocity 


o aud by placing. several of 


to which Miniter Duchsaam 
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treaties while this injustice is continued. * * * But tina has a real 
ance of which she ma y complain, and the grievance is still 
more?) ruinous to our industries. im; an additional duty 
on the light shrinking Aust merino the United States will take less 
wool from that country and more th ca, and thus our 
trade with our sister Republics of the Western Hemisphere, Mi in- 


Before closing I beg your excellency to allow me to call attention to the 
following paragraphs a rt of the United States consul in Buenos 
Ayres, Mr. Baker. referring to t. Y MEN production and to the growth 

nation: 


o ve 3 Meme with 5 5 
25 ntine Republic 
man rials. the bulk 


etc. It the United States have no market or an uncertain market 
articles, or its fiscal laws are such that it will not pay to 
ports, it is out of the question that our country can not have a very large or 
a very reliable trade with the River Plate. 

* During all the twenty years that I have been at this port, pr ie ot mer eer 
ently sought to impress upon our Government the importance of fact, 
and y boon n my reports time and again su that modiflcations of such 
restrictions, thus stimulating a freer ex ge of produ was the 7 — 

rocal States an 


which would na recip trade between the U: 
the Argentine Republic.’ Ican ver | reiterate what I have heretofore so often 
and I do so at the request of American merchants dealing with the 


sai 
River Plate, is the hope—which they express—that something may be done 
the situation and give them the chance of a market for Argentine 
wools in the United States. 
There is no doubt that it would have a marked — ge our commerce 
respect to the amount of shipments from 
t to us, in the increase of the rm irr 
of our manuf: „ It is well said that business begets business.“ 
and the opening of our markets to the wools of this country would have a 
„F bite, but What is al 9 basen ne 
e e ublie, W. Wa p 
Their good will and bringing them m acer politically nearer to us.“ 
It is perhaps unnecessary to insist on considerations 
the honor of before your ex: 
sense of justi the friendly feeling w 
in its tions with the Argentine — 
tion of oo Ses re whatsoever which may save the in 


our excellency in favor of the 
fist, besides other 
5 

ellow pine an on 
inet from 60 to 20), eee 

cts im there (5 

rs of all kinds for agricultural purposes, sewing 

see F I am encou: to hope my country will 
view o RM 

not be subjected to the hardships which would follow the — — of alaw 


so directly on our trade with this country, forcing us to n the 

mutual and ben commercial relations which bind us with the United 
Sta whose gates would remain entirely closed to our products. 

Again, praying your excellency to consider this note as a simple friendly 

suggestion, ein a t perfect cordiality and without intending in 


any manner to — ‘with tha decisions of one of the high branches of the 

Government of this Republic, to which - many links we are bound, 

Irenew to your excellency the protests of my highest and con- 

M. GARCIA MÉROU. 
The Hon. Jonx SHERMAN, 

Secretary of State of the United States. 

| No. 7 shows clearly enough how a low tariff would benefit the 
Argentine ublic. The advantage to us is not so clear. 

Ihe Argentine Republic occupies relatively about the same po- 
sition in the Southern Hemisphere that we do in the Northern. 
T are our competitors in the production of grain and animal 
products. They have practically nothing but grain and animal 
products for sale. Of these we have a plenty. They produce 
nothing that we need, except possibly quebracho wood, and for 
that we have an excellent substitute in oak and hemlock bark. 
Only a small per cent of the wool of Argentina comes to our mar- 
ket anyhow, even under a ‘‘free-wool” tariff, viz, 12,187 tons out 
of 201,353 tons exported in 1895. 

The new tariff will be no more **prohibitory" than the tariff of 
1890. Under that excellent tariff law we bought of Argentina 
$3,416,740 worth of goods and sold them $9,619,317 worth in 1893, 
while in 1895, under the “ free-wool” tariff, we bought of them 
for $8,947,165 and sold them $6,686,999 worth. 

We have for the last twenty years supplied only from 5 to 7 per 
cent of the goods imported into Argentina, and more than half of 
that consists of white pine and petroleum, articles which they do 
not produce and can get only from us. The next important arti- 
cle is agricultural machinery. These they have not the facilities 
to manufacture, and without our improved machinery they are 
unable to com with us in the grain markets of the world. 

We received no communication from the goyernments of any 
of the other countries of South America, Central America, or 
Mexico. Thereason probably is that they have climates, and con- 
e quite different from those of the temperate 
zones. o have placed their joo on the free list if they are 
such as we can not produce. e have no written communication 
from the Canadian Government, but did have an official visit from 
one of the ablest statesmen of that Dominion, who came here to 
confer with the members of the Ways and Means Committee while 
we were preparing the new tariff. He wished us to make low 
rates on such articles as are usually imported from Canada, mainly 
agricultural products. 


His main reliance seemed to be the statistical fact that our ex- 
ports to Canada exceed our imports from that country. But the 
reason for that is geographical or astronomical rather than politi- 


cal We produce in Maine, New York, Ohio, North Dakota, and 
Washington everything which they can possibly produce in any 


Re of the continent north of latitude 49°, while in California, 
exas, Louisiana, and Florida we furnish many semitropical prod- 
ucts, such as cotton and fruits, which they can not produce and 
must buy of us. 


[No. 8.—Note verbale.] 


IMPERIAL LEGATION OF TURKEY, Washington, May 10, 1897. 
The Imperial legation of Turkey observes with that the new Ameri- 
can tariff, as it has just been sent to the United States Senate, imposes an 
sopore duty of $1 per pound on crude opium. 

s the Department of State is aware, opium isa product of Ottoman soil 
which in previous was always placed on the free list. Its removal 
from that list and the imposition of a high duty can not, in the opinion of the 
Im F tod p t Led view s the "e 8 
cial legislation, protection of home ustry ai roductions; 
and second, the increase of the revenue. As opium is not — — or culti- 
n in the United States, there is no reason for a protective duty on this 


receipts to proportions. - 
Furthermore, even supposing that the importation of crnde opium would 
“ot ey MAE and that the receipts of the Treasury would be considerable owing 


would be the 
sufferers. rden of a duty which, 
after all, holds out merely the hope ofa MA pue who tothe public Treasury. 
The Imperial legation thinks that it would be advisable to place crude opium 
again on the free list, or at least to reduce the duty on it. 


expressing this opinion, by way of suggestion, the Imperial legation of 
Turkey traste that the Maa fs of State will kindly nd it known in 
the proper q tting at the same time such recommendations in 


uarter, 
support thereof asit may think proper. 


The Turks are evidently of the opinion that they will have to 
pay,in whole or in edollar a pound duty on opium. Their 
concern for our public Treasury piit be stricken ont as sur- 
ee No. 9.] 


LEGATION OF JAPAN, Washington, June 3, 1897. 
Sin: Under instructions from His Imperial Maj ^s minister for foreign 
T ha increase of 
into the United States from —.— In 
stances the Imperial 
xpress ion concerning a question 
ed as pertaining exclusively to the domestic ID of 
ve that the fact that important Japanese interests 
eemed sufficient justification for the representations 


ened, moreover, by the conviction that the proposed 
retard- 


desire to make. 
is belief is stre 
increase of duties 


carpets, an " 
beg to call your attention to the fact that 
goods and silk handkerchiefs is 


Zatly 
in excess of an r duty ever levied in this country. The tariff bill, as 
passed the und 


ouse of 5 provided for a duty of 81 ^d 
upon silk goods weighing less than 1 ounce and more than one-third of an 
ounce per square yard. In actual operation this provision would apply 
almost exclusively to cheap silks, the manufacture of which may be said to 
be J The proposed duty will bear much more heavily upon 


r to Japan. 
them 5 silks manufactured in other countries, most of which wil! 
be subj iu relatively lig 
en 


liter rates of duty. 
against the J; rod “ . im — Inve 9 
ord u. e Japanese coun- 
„ although light in eight. are —— RUNDE raw silk, and do not come 
ion. with staple American silks. The — A of y E pound 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of between % and 100 percent 
upon the varieties most 8 12 ag yes The duty upon handkerchiefs 
made of sim: silk would be 10 per cent more. The consensus of 


Senate 
pound, Which is valent to between 70 and 75 per cent ad, valore: 
piece goods, with 10 per cent added "pon silk handkerchiefs. 

From all th er upon the subject, I am convinced 
that these rates, if adopted, will tly lessen the volume of importations, 
sis me 3 least, injurionsly affect the trade. 

Inder the 


kerchiefs is 


Thus, u ly no doubt, 


upon mattings was 8 cents per square upon those valued at less than 10 
cents per square yard, and 8 cents per square yard, with 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem additional, upon those valued at more than that price. Inasmuch as the 
dutiable value of most of the mattings imported from Japan does not exceed 


-— x is apparent that the proposed duty would be 
hig vi rate. 
Committee amended this section of the House bil 


6 cents per square 
equivalent toa very 
The Senate Finance 
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by reducing the duty upon the cheaper grades of matting to 4 cents per 
aare yard, but added a proviso imposing an additional duty Caen pa cent 
valorem upon all mattings manufactured with a warp com of flax 


cotton, or other vegetable r." Since all mattings are manufactured with 
a warp com d of some kind of vegetable fiber, it is not thought that the 
reduction effected by this amendment will greatly lighten the burden im- 
pu bytheoriginal duty. How heavy that burden is ed can perceive when 

assure you that itisstated upon the best authority that the trade in mat- 
tings can not survive the im tion of such high duties. It must cease alto- 
pers oh or dwindle to insignificant proportions. In either case the people of 
this country will be deprived of the use of an article not manufactured in the 
United States, which experience has shown to be well suited to their needs, 
and the public finances, it is safe to predich will not be appreciably benefited. 

It has n officially stated that the opo duty upon hemp and nue 
rugsand carpets wi equivalent to the about 50 per cent ad valorem. e 
fact is, however, that the average ad valorem rate of duty equivalent to the 

roposed aa duty upon the varieties of this class of imported from 
caren would be nearly d per cent. Such a duty, if applied, can not but be 
a severe blow to another article of Japanese commerce the introduction of 
which has never been shown to be harmful to any product of American in- 


dustry. 

Thé proposed duty upon tea has attracted the especial attention of the 
Imperial Government. hile it is true that he taxation of an article like 
tea for exclusively revenue purposes might not ordinarily be open to criti- 

the circumstances of the present case are such as to give rise to serious 
apprehension. For a number of years past the tea industry in Japan has 
been in a depressed condition. The United States furnish the principal mar- 
ket for Japanese teas, more than two-thirds of the importation to this coun- 
try being from Japan. It will thus be seen that Japanese tea must bear a 
larzer share of the burden of taxation than the teas of any other country. 

'The proposed duty will be equivalent to from 50 to 100 per cent ad valorem, 
according to quality. It can not be a matter of surprise, therefore, that the 

rospect of a sudden change from free importation to comparatively heavy 
xation should awaken in the minds of Japanese tea producers the Ae 
fear for the stability of their trade in its chief market. Equally with them, 
the Imperial Government are apprehensive that such a change, added to the 
depressing conditions which already provan; must do great toan in- 
Sorry. ese n a large number of the Japanese people are wholly or in 
part ependent. 

As regards the general subject of the proposed taxation of Japanese im- 
ports to this country, I regret to observe that the opinion has gained some 
credence in Japan that the 1 lation in question is intended to discriminate 
against Japanese products. Ido not need toassure you that the Imperial 
Government do not share in this belief, but I would respectfully submit that 
it is in a measure natural, since, by what is no doubt merely an unfortunate 


coincidence, it happens that the articles of Japanese importation most injur- 
iously affected by the proposed legislation are what ma; termed specialties 
of Japanese production and manufacture. All the articles herein enumerated 


come within that category, and for that reason it is not, perhaps, to be won- 
dered at that those whose interests are so seriously threatened should believe 
that they are in some way the victims of intentional discrimination. 

As I have had the honor to state, the Imperial Government are far from 
sharing in a belief for which they find no warrant in the cordial attitude al- 
ways maintained by the United States toward Japan, but nevertheless they 
do not think it either wise or prudent to ignore a sentiment which, under 
certain c ces, might have a most unfortunate effect upon the rela- 
tions of the two countries. They hope, moreover, that it will not be forgot- 
ten that this feeling may be attributed in some degree to the fact that no 
article of American importation to Japan pays at present anything more 
than a nominal duty, and to the further circumstance that the Legislature 
of Japan has already signifled its intention of hereafter levying only the 
most moderate imposts upon American commerce. 

Ihavethe honor, Mr. Secretary, to submit the foregoing observations for 

our consideration, trusting that you may deem it poa to communicate 
em to the authorities intrusted withthe task of determining this question 
in which Japan is so Spr interested. As I hardly need assure you, the Im- 
perial Government, in this frank exposition of their opinion, have no other 
aim than the promotion of those cordial sentiments of good Lgs pite 
which have been such a marked characteristic of the intercourse of our coun- 
tries. Actuated by this sentiment, they have authorized me to submit their 
views in the earnest hope that through this representation some ameliora- 
tion may be obtained of conditionsthat threaten due pom Sok and even the 

MET of 8 between Japan and the United Sta 
ccept, etc., 


Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 

The Japanese minister is instructed by His Imperial Majesty to 
say to us that, in his opinion, a duty of $3 a pound on light silks 
** will greatly lessen the volume of imports, and so far at least in- 
juriously affect the trade." In this, I think, he is correct. He 
does not claim that the increased duty would increase the price to 
the consumer. In this, I think, heis wise. The price will remain 
the same to the people who wear silk dresses, the same ratio 
that it ** will greatly lessen the volume of imports," I think it will 
greatly increase the industry of weaving silk in this country. 

It may also ‘‘injuriously affect the trade" by making foreign 
manufacturers pay the duty and subtract that much from their 
profits, It may also be that the ‘‘trade in mattings can not sur- 
vive the imposition of" from 3 to 7 cents per square yard duty. 
Perhaps it must cease altogether, or dwindle to insignificant 
proportions." 

In my opinion, we shall get all the matting we want at the same 
old price, and our Japanese friends will continue to do business at 
the old stand on a narrower margin of profit, while cheerfully 
contributing the stipulated “tax” into the Federal Treasury for 
the privilege of using the best market in the world. 


[No. 10.] 


LEGATION DE SUISSE AUX ETATS-UNIS, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1897. 
Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: According to my promise, I have the honor to 
pent herewith to your excellency a statement written by Mr James 


fN York, and con the newly proposed import duties on 
d, TR Md 55 a citizen 0! ed United "States. He is at this time 


m t 
relating to the manufactu of watches in this country and in Switzerland, 
And is thoroughly acquainted with all the facta of importance in this branch 


TORU HOSHI. 


of business. He is also vice-consul of Switzerland in New York. I ge — call 


the attention of your excellency to this statement, which contains observa- 
tions that may be of interest to the honorable gentlemen who are at this 
moment poe the new tariff measures. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 


sideration. 
J. B. PIODA. 
His Excellency Mr. JOHN SHERMAN, 
cretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


New YORK, June 15, 1897. 


At the request of a number of friends interested in the importation of 
Swiss watches,I am asked to add the mn a a lifelong experience in 
that business, with such facts as may assist in retaining the present tariff of 
25 An cent duties im upon that article. 

is tax has benefited protection far more than revenue, as shown in the 
extraordinary bit ie of American watch factories, which have be- 
amp wealthy, powerful, and entirely independent of any foreign competi- 


n. 
On the other hand,the revenue expected from the importation of Swiss 

watches has continued to decline upon the eid value, which at one time 

exceeded $3,000,000, and now barely amounts to one-third of that sum. 

The higher duty of 40 per cent, as now proposed, would certainly not add to 
rotection, which is not needed, as facts prove, but would materially lessen 
he United States revenues in excluding more and more watches of foreign 

make, the majority of which being specialties or particular trade-marks not 
subject to American competition. ides, it would, in my estimation, be 
3 to the detriment of the dealer and consumer in making them de- 
pendent on the privilege to increase the margin of the already powerful 
American watch stock com es. It would also give an incentive to dishon- 
est undervaluation or fraud and encourage the purchase of the more valua- 
blearticle by Americans or others traveling abroad, who enjoy the right to 
bring over a single watch for their own personal use, thus entailing a loss of 
business to the retail dealer here. 

The honest importer, who is most in need of protection, as well as the 

Government, would, under these circumstances, be the greatest sufferer if 
the actual ad valorem duty of 25 per cent was now to be revised, and I trust 


that upon fair examination of the interests involved no change will be mad 
a. what had been considered amply sufficient in the M ey tariff bill 
0 


Very respectfully submitted by 
J. EUGENE ROBERT. 


(No. 18.] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, May 24, 1897. 
&rn: By direction of the Secretary of State, I have the honor to inclose for 
mm information and consideration copies of notes dated the 28th ultimo and 
he 20th instant, respectively, from the minister of Switzerland at this capi- 
tal, relative to the provisions of the tariff bill pending before the Senate 
which affect Swiss exports to the United States. 


5 WILLIAM R. DAY, Assist 
^ t tary. 
Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr. reer 


Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 29, 1897. 

Sin: I have the honor, in pursuance of the instructions of my Government, 
to state the following considerations to which I take the liberty to invite 
your excellency's kindattention. Irecently transmitted to my Government 
the tariff bill as it left the House of 8 The Federal Council 
has considered its scope, which can not fail to be disastrous to commerce be- 
tween Switzerland and the United States inasmuch as the productions of the 
three principal export industries of Switzerland are thereby subjected to 
prohibitory duties. Swiss embroidered goods, silks, watches, and clocks 
would be ost excluded from the territory of the United States. 

In this state of things my Government appeals tothe sentiments of friend- 
ship and Vaan of its sister Republic, 9 thut it will not close its terri- 
tory to Switzerland, since that of the Confederation has been at all times 
wide open to American productions on which extremely low duties are 
levied. The United States export ds toSwitzerland to the value of about 
39,000,000 francs, which may be divided as follows: Cotton, 16,000,000; petro- 
lenm, 5,000,000; tobacco. 4,000,000; meat, 3,000,000; hides, 3,000,000; lard, 2 000,000; 
wheat, 1.000,00, etc. Switzerland exports to the United States goods whose 
value is 13 francs per inhabitant, whereas the purchases of the United States 
from Switzerland amount to but 1 franc 25 centimes per inhabitant. Swiss 
oput consist mainly of specialties which do not compete with American 
industry; their exclusion would be regretted by the American public, and 
would occasion a ution of revenue to the United States Treasury. 

The Federal Council is not without hope that these considerations will 
lead in the proper quarter to arrangements favorable to a reasonable reduc- 
tion of the duties on Swiss imports, or that at least account will be taken of 
the hice saad set forth by me, and of some concessions in the form of a 
convention. 

Hoping that your excellency will kindly second my suggestion, 

avail myself, etc., L 
J. B. PIODA. 


LEGATION OF SWITZERLAND, Washington, D. C., May 20, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: Asa el to the note which I had the honor 
to address to your excellency on the 29th ultimo, and in compliance with the 
request which os were pleased to make of me in the course of our conver- 
sation of the 13th instant, viz, that I would specify the wishes of my Govern- 
ment in regard to the duties on imports from Switzerland which are con- 
tained in the tariff bill now under consideration by the United States Senate, 
Itake the liberty to fubmit to your excellency the following desiderata: 

1. That bolting cloth en orte Sap to remain on the free list. 

2. That there may be no in the duties on the following articles: 

(a) Silk piece goods. 

3 

c ies, loom-woven, do an 

d) Swiss watches and watch movements. 

e) Tar colors. 

will thank your excellency to make the foregoing known in the proper 
quarter, and to call attention at the same time to the fact that Switzerland 
has always kept her market f eeu American productions. 

Be pleased accept, Mr. etary of Btate, the assurances of my very 
high consideration. 

J. B. PIODA, 


His Excellency JoHN SHERMAN. 
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Documents Nos. 10 and 18 are in the main a plea for lower duties 
on embroidered goods, silks, watches, and clocks for the benefit of 
the people of Switzerland 


It may be that lower duties would benefit them. ‘We are man- 
ufacturing these articles in America. We are now writing a law 
“to encourage the industries of the United States." Domestic man- 
ufacturers and labor organizations have presented their side of 
these three industries to our committee with great earnestness 
and told us what they want and must have in order to hold the 
trade. They say they can abundantly supply our markets with 
embroideries, silks, and watches, without raising the price to the 
consumer, if only protected by a duty sufficient to cover the dif- 
ference in labor cost. We to decide for the Americans. 


[No. 11.] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, Washington, December 26, 1890. 
Sin: I have the honor to inform you that the fishery board for Scotland has 


drawn the attention of the foreign office to the high rate of duty imposed on 
cured perci imported into the United States, and have represented the 
e 


iency of endeavoring to obtain a substantial reduction thereon. 
have therefore the honor, acting under instructions from the Marquis of 
Salisbury, to submit to the United States Government the representation 


made by the fishery board, with a view to its favorable consideration. 


lhave the honor to be, etc., 
JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
'The Hon. R. OLNEY, etc., etc., etc. 


[No. 12.] 
BRITISH EMBASSY, Washington, June 18, 1897. 

Sin: I have the honor to inform you that the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government has been called to the increased duty which it is proposed, under 
the provisions of the Dingley tariff bill, to impose upon salted mackerel and 
other cured fish. 

In view of the grave injury which such action would cause to the trade of 
the west coast fisheries of Ireland, I am desired by the E of Salisbury 
to repeat to your Government the representations which I made to you in 
my note of December 26 last year with regard to a similar proposal concern- 
ing the import of Scottish cured herrings. 

I have the honor to be, etc., JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 

Document No. 11 is either incomplete or very remarkable. It 
informs us that the fishery board of Scotland has drawn the at- 
tention of the foreign office tothe high rateof duty, * * * and 
have represented the expediency of endeavoring to obtain a sub- 
stantial reduction thereon." 

Neither a copy of the representation“ of the board nor the sub- 
stance thereof is communicated to us. No reason is urged. No 
statement of advantage or disadvantage is made. Noother docu- 
ment accompanied the note as it came to the committee, and I am 
informed at the State Department that none was inclosed with the 
note when received there. 

How anybody could expect us to amend a bill pending in a com- 
mittee of the United States Congress simply because a fishery 
board had drawn the attention of the British foreign office to one 
of its paragraphs, without suggesting any reason of advantage or 
disadvantage for or against the change is hard to comprehend. 

There may be something the matter with the paragraph, but the 
defect, if any, should beindicated. Iknow the spelling is correct, 
and I think the figures are all right. 

No. 12 asserts that increased duty on salted mackerel and 
other cured fish would cause grave injury to the trade of the 
west-coast fisheries of Ireland. 

We may mis d assume that to be true, but still there are no 
reasons assigned why a lower duty would be any advantage 
to 


us. 

This absence of information in No. 11 is not cured by a simple 
assertion in No. 12 that the representations of No. 11 are repeated. 
We look in vain for any ‘‘representations” either in No. 11 or 


No. 12. 
[No. 13.] 


CHINESE LEGATION, Washington, June 29, 1897. 


Sin: I have the honor to state that I have received representations from 
Chinese merchants doing business in various parts of this country 8 
the increase of duty on several articles of merchandise, principally tea, s 
and silk manufactures, floor matting, rice, and firecrackers, as proposed in 
the tariff bill now under discussion by the Senate. 

While disclaiming e wish on my part to interfere in the discussion of 
the tariff legislation of the United States, I deem it my duty to respectfully 
make known to you, and through you to the legislative branch of your Gov- 
ernment, the appeals of my countrymen, who earnestly entreat that the Con- 
gress of the United States will legislate no law which would impose higher 
rates of duty on the aforementioned articlesthan those of the existing tariff. 

In connection I toexpress my gratification on learning that the 
Senate has kept matting still on the duty-free list. : 

I trust the Senate's action in this t will be concurred in by the ur 

ne- 


they say that the proposed increase of du 
hi, 4 z ER to the trade. It wou 
line Comparing the costin 


of goods. 
duty, it will make the goods cost from 150 to 200 per cent. The price of these 


crackers is very low in China, but the weight of them is very heavy, and at 
6 cents per pound it would bring the cost of them very high.* 

As the import of this line of goods does not interfere with the iudustrial 
interest of the United States and has no fiscal importance to this Govern- 
ment, it is ho; that the existing tariff rate will be maintained. 

I trust that you will be so as to give the earliest attention possible to 
the above respectful expression of views and that you will see fit to bring 
it to the favorable consideration of the United States Congress, so that some 
pet inay be found for modifying the proposed tariff in such a way as 
not to work hardship on my countrymen. 

Thanking you, Mr. Secretary. in advance for any step you may deem propan 
or expedient to take in complying with the above request, I avail myself of 
this opportunity to renew to you the assurance of my hest consideration. 

U TING FANG. 

Hon. JOHN SHERMAN. 

Secretary of State. 

Of No, 13 there is little to say. Chinese silks and mattings are 
on a par with the same articles coming from Japan. Rice is one 
of our own staples, which has always been well protected, as it 
must be, since its producers have to compete with the cheapest 
labor in the world. 

The Chineseminister is evidently of the opinion that an increased 
duty on firecrackers would be paid by the Chinese manufacturers 
and importers, In this I concur. * 


[No. 14] 
BOUNTIED SUGARS. 


[Letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting a translation of a note 
Con MAE the protest of the Government of Austria-Hungary against the 
proposed treatment of bountied sugars in the tariff bill at present under 
consideration in the Senate.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, June 4, 1897. 


Sin: Agreeably to the request of the minister of Austria-Hungary, here- 
with pee irri Ihave the honor to lay before you, with a view to its pres- 
entation to the Senate, a translation of a note containing the protest of the 
Government of Austria-Hungary against the proposed treatment of bountied 
sugars in the tariff bill at present under consideration in the Senate. 


Respectfully, yours. 
Mere ks JOHN SHERMAN. 
Hon. GARRET A. HOBART, 
Vice-President of the United States. 


IMPERIAL AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LEGATION, 
Washington, May 93, 1897. 

Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: I have had the honor to receive your note of 
the 17th ultimo, No. 159. 

Toe 7 relative to the discriminating duty on sugar contained in 
the tariff bill which has been passed by the House of Representatives is still 
found in that bill as amended by the Senate committee (section 3). I was 
instructed to protest against this provision on the ground of the right of the 
most favored nation, which is guaranteed to us by treaty, and should con- 
sequently be very teful to you if yon would have the kindness, Mr. 
Secretary of State, to send my note of April 13, 1897 (whereby I obeyed said 
instructions), to the Vice-President of the United States, tit may be 
communicated to the United States Senate. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you, sir, the assurance of my 
most distinguished consideration. 

HENGELMÜLLER. 


His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State, etc. 


IMPERIAL AND ROYAL AUSTHO-HUNGARIAN LEGATION, 
Washington, April 13, 1897. 
Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: Pursuant to instructions, I have the honor, Mr. 
Secretary of State, to invite D attention to the provisions of the tariff bill 
now before the Senate of the United States which relate to the duty on sugar, 
and conflict, on the one hand, with our right of the most-favored-nation treat- 
menk and, on the other, threatens to heavily damage Austro-Hungarian ex- 


por 

The above-mentioned bill provides, namely, in Schedule E, No. 206, that 
sugar exported from such countries which grant a direct or indirect bounty 
shall pay. Spats from the actual duty upon entrance set forth in No. 206, an 
additional duty to the amount of the bounty granted, so far as this bounty 
shall be in excess of any internal tax collected pon such sugars or upon the 
raw mate beet or cane) used in their manufacture. . 

The question of the discriminating tariff treatment against our sugar has 
already been the subject of negotiation between the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment and the Government of the United States. The Imperial and Royal 
Government had looked upon the additional duty of one-tenth per pound 

from Austria-Hungary provided for in the tariff act of 

894, as a violation of the np of the most favored nation granted 

w her pr 3 i a the treaty of 1829, and instructed me on that occasion 

ro against it. 

his instruction I had the honor to carry out in a note of January 3, 1895, 

to 5 Gresham, and I therefore consider it unnecessary to repeat here 

the views advanced therein, which my Government entertains to-day in their 

entirety. On the other hand, I beg to call attention to the fact that the Gov- 

ernment of the United States has ized our right to protest against any 

additional duty upon our sugar which is based upon our export bounty, as it 

will ore from the report of Secretary Gresham to the ident o Octo- 

ber 12, 1894, and that the President, in his annual me e of December, 184, 
recommended to Congress the repeal of the additional duis in question. 

The bill now pending in Con hasin view a much ter increase of 
the discriminat ne additional duty on sugar, and threatens, therefore, our 
trade with the United States with newinjury. In view thereof the Imperial 
and Royal Government has instructed me to call the attention of the Federal 
Government to the disposition of these proposed provisions to infringe apon 
treaty obligations, and in connection therewith to express the hope that it 
will lend its assistance in order to enlighten Congress upon the e 
treaty obligations between our countries, and to prevent that the pro; 
increase of the additional aay, D our sugar, against which the Imperial 

urther protest, 


and Royal Government must should become a law. 
Accept, etc., 
HENGELMULLER. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State. 


No. 14 claims, first, that the countervailing duty on bounty- 
paid sugar violates the ** most favored nation" clause of our trea 
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with 5 and. second, that the new tariff threatens 
to heavil mage Austro-Hungarian exports.” In answer tothe 
first we 15 5 only to say that the new tariff treats all countries 
alike. The “most favored nation" in the world has to e the 
countervailing duty on bounty-paid sugar. If Austria- 

and Germany place themselves in a different class from NIE na- 
tions by subsidizing the sugar industry, they can only get from us 
the rights of tradein our ports which are granted re countries 
who subsidize that industry. 

If by building up the sugar industry in the United States the 
result is damage to Austro-Hungarian exports, we can only say 
that our purpose is to build up the industries of our own country, 
furnish labor to our own people, and keep our money at home. 
Our purpose has never been to injureothers. It is not any injus- 
tice to buy of our own fellow-citizens, even if the result is that we 
are therefore unable to buy of foreigners. 


[No. 15.] 
DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT OF BOUNTIED SUGARS. 


[Letter from the Secretary of State, transmitting letters from the German 
ambassador in regard to the protest of the German Government against 
differential treatment of bountied sugars.] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, May 19, 1897. 


Pieve ee he. bly to the seers of the German Arria it eed the nono 
with a view their presen on e a copies 
the co; d XE indicated below, in to the in 


correspon: regard to 
Government against differential treatment of bonu sugars in the tariff 
bill 88 ore consideration in the Senate. 
pectfully, you: 
TOF JOHN SHERMAN. 
Hon GARRET A. H 
ice-President of the U United States, United States Senate. 


Inclosures. 


or, May 
From German ambassador, May 16, 1807. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, Washington, April 5, 1897. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: The bit approved by prts: House of 
atives, now ovde the Senate of the U bd ari t 
the Uni (H. R. 379) provides, in Schedel Ex 
etc., the duet any country w. 28 y or 4575 tomate 
on thee pe a the actual duty set forth in the 
said No. 8 ty. so us this 
boun be fn excess of any (in ternal) tax col poron apon anl sugars or 
upon raw or cane) used in their manu 
By instruction of the Imperial Government, I have the honor respectfully 
to invite your ex "s attention to the fact this vision can not 
po rese — MIS t of the most favored on, w. is granted by 
stipulations to German to the duties 


products with respect 
fo be imposed n Sne them on entry into the United States. The above pro- 
become a law, would, on the contrary. b 3 upon 
Gone sugar aspecial additional duty and M Me estab. in the ag- 
from various other countries, se- 


riously d: „in treaty Mon. n exports to the United States. 
Your excellency is aware that this question was already discussed in the 
ear 1804 between Imperial and the ihe Government of the 
United States. I may. in especial, refer to the memorandum of this embassy 
of July 16, and to the note of 28, by my predeces- 
sor, to the Secre of State, Mr. W. Q. Gresham, both of 
wen ere ted on pages 234 and 235 of proper volume of Fi 
ions 
It appears to me therefore, to repeat here the text of these two 
documents; but I must say phatically th that Iaccept, in their entirety; 
as my own the ents vanced therein on the part of of my p n 
behalf of held by the Imperial Government. I must state, fur- 
thermore, which ns 
isions of the present before is a much heavier one than 
pp de Viper T aes 
e ‘or an uty of one- acent per pound on German 
while the P €: become a law, will entail a much 
er additional ety anon 
As your ex eatther kno ‘the Government of the United States 
uty based on our bounty u 7 clear - 
= in of State W. Q. oe to 


po words in report by 

ent of the United States of October 13, 1894, a 
municated to this em in a note of December 73 
Phe year hale 236 and of the proper volume of F. 


The President of the United States Pig ricus Mai 


rtance of the e: 
United States and the consequences to be adduced ord 
vent the peopoeee Dee ion concerning the adding of the amount of the 

German 5 ty to tne duty upon German sugar from becoming a la 

violation 

dut this occasion T may favi arga 0 Lee geen? iur mgr arg pf ence t 

redecessor ched upon. ugust 22, 1891, 
Tations were e Sonn W. M ren Marire tein 
[2 T. ly em 

States, which had on the one part the importation of German eu 
Waited States in view and on the other importation of American pork 


inne 1e United States made as the basis of these declarations the samtao 
free of d of sugar, pursuant to the tariff act of October 1, 1890. 
The tariff act of August 28, 1804, already shifted in an unfavorable wa. 
for German pop ed prenons upon which the ex notes were ef- 
fected, and they would more tothe van of Germany 
d, without nt concern- 


if the present bill now 
hg become a law. 


sugar. 


The 
the 
int ged in August, 1891, and it would, qe be 
confronted with the question whether those advantages s be further 
continued which it 9 endet to the ki erre States by applying 
to the importations from that ntry, . 
tural ucts, the minimum tariff established D the s Creatina. con- 
cluded between the German Empire on the one hand and Austria-Hungary 


and several other e on the other. 
With which the United States, and 


Imperial Government would, in such event, be compelled to 
remises as defective u 
e correspondence exc 


ith respect to van especially ita 
agriculture, has bon. afforded these reduced duties, I may refer to the 
note of Mr. Von M c affaires ad interim, of December 10, 1891, in 
rates of the are con- 


Xn This no te will be foun à printed as an annex 
of the President of hs United States of Rot February 1, 1802. 
Accept, paon 


THIELMANN. 


No, 331.] DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, May 15, 1897. 


EXCELLENCY: Adverting to your interview at the ce yey eh eec y E 
rod which digi a wish to have your note of April 5, 1897, 
ted to the Senate, where the bill ir ics 
Se ponding deration, I have honor to say that, although & copy of your note has 
boon brought to the attention of the Commi on Finance of the Senate, 
the ent will as you request, la 
lation of the same with a view to its formal communication to 
this is what you desire. In case you wish to make any further comm 
tion upon the subject, I shall 54 giad to know it before taking action as I 


opose. 
Iavail myself, etc., 
His Excellency Baron MAX VON THIELMANN, etc. 


IMPERIAL Senn EMBASSY, Washington, May 16, 1897. 


JOHN SHERMAN. 


in CCC thesarit 
bill has in the meantime assumed a materially different inasmuch 
the oe relating to an additional duty on UN upon which an 

y inthe country of their origin been Tall bes been. been stricken from 
Schedule E and incorporated in a more general way in new section 3. 

is change does not alter in substance but only in form the subject of 
F ril 5 I have taken leave to 

to your excellen: gres — note, which bears No. 1120-97. I Should 
be Lern sensible oi — — — 1 our excellency would cause a translation 
of the n perth quA eg oed (No. to be transmitted to the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States for communication to the Senate, simultaneously 
with my previous note of D 5. 

t. Mr. Secretary of State, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 


THIELMANN. 


His Excellency Jo 
Secretary — Of the t United States. 


IMPERIAL GERMAN L'EMPASST, Washington, May 16, 1397. 


denn, SECRETARY OF e In my note = = 5th ultimo, relative to bd 
on w. was roposed e ley bil th 
which your exce —— to hy eye ghd 


has red niri i e ig changes in the original word of the tariff 
bill, eliminated from edule E the 9 aping» d 


— . 
e 
obliged to a u ion e 0 
I should abe obliged to r xcellency it 
bring this note, as you the notice of the 
States Senate. 
Accept, etc., 


His Excellency JOHN SHERMAN, 


No. 15 is in error when chen asserts that “the Government of the 
United States has unreservedly recognized the 1 g of our pro- 
test against any. additional duty based on our export bounty upon 


sugar.“ 
It is trus that Mr. Cleveland and Mr. ay peg recommended 
that course to Congress in 1894. Congress is art, and a very 
important part, of **the Government of the "Uni States." We 
have collected the countervailing duty for three years. Congress 
has declined to repeal it, and reassert the doctrine in this bill. 


[No. 16.] 
CONSULATE-GENERAL OF GREECE, 
New York, April 10, 1897. 
r excellency's attention to the 8 
epo on currants by the tariff bill no: 
the great injustice that will be — to 
y the Senate. 


THIELMANN. 


Mie iy poner to call 
u cen r poun 
before the United States — 


rfu, M eee Zante. ‘The capricious nature of 
the genus of rg plantis well knownanditisan 5 fact Th theprod- 


tistics, 1,000 
The import ae follows: Up to 1890, 1 cent per pound; frem 1890 
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£o 1304, free; from 1894 to 1896, 1} cents per pound; and by the Dingley bill, 2 
cents per pound. E 

The average cost of the imported currants for the last two years, accord- 
ing to the records of my consulate, has been as follows: Year 1895, 1251 per 

d; year 1896, 1.84 per d; or an average of 1.60 per pound. On 

Pasis the proposed duty of 2 cents would make it 119 per cent ad valorem. 
No such duty exists in the tariff fora similar article. It is a discriminating 
duty against ce, amounting almost to prohibition, and out of all propor- 
tion to that on other fruits, as will be seen from the following table: 


This d 
erroneous 
mage and, second, by the statement 
Hon. Mr. DiNGLEY, chairman of the 


of 2 cents 


r pound was imposed, as I understand, first, by an 
pression 


t currants are a grape and compete with California 
le in the House on March 31 by the 
the duty of 2 d was onl half of that posed by England. 
uty of 2 cents per was y one- [n y England. 
As a matter of fact, the — d on currants in England is 2shíllings (48 3 
per quintal oP hi pounds, and consequently it amounts to four-tenths of 
cent per nd. 
y ^o^ the first assertion, I to state that currants are a unique net. 
nowhere else in the world except in Greece and her adjacent islands. 
furnish the masses with a cheap and nutritious fruit product, which 
benefits the consumers without injuring M AR „and that it has no real 
rca rh reed Raisins are an article for the table. Corrente are an article for 


e Š 
These facts are so palpable that when in 1890 I explained them to Hon. 
Major McKinley, now President of the United States, he placed currants on 
the free list without hesitation. The same point of view was taken by your 
excellency in the United States Senate, when you spoke on the subject, June 
9,1801. I take the liberty to inclose ORY, of your remarks, taken from the 
/'NGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 10, (volume 28, No. 150, page 7179), and I 

8 our excellency entertains still the same opinion. 

1 conclude, I PE to be permitted to remark that the vote of the 
tates Senate of Fe 


p ble to our people if 
same Senate, which expressed unanimously its strong i ane for 
Greece, would crush the only Greek product imported into country by 


an enormous and ost prohibitory Seve 
Pier c dudar d a pun d e OESE TRIAS tes Government, we do 
not that currants should be placed on the free list, as they were by the 
act of 1890, but as the question of revenue must be considered, a duty of 1 
cent per pound would make article bear a fair relation to rim 
I most respectfully beg vx excellency to transmit these remarks to the 
Finance Committee of the United 8 


tates Senate for their consideration. 
I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, 
Your most obedient humble servant, : 
D. N. BOTASSI, 
General of Greece. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


[From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 10, 1894.] 

Mr. SuerMan. Mr. President, the vote taken when I was absent tempora- 

, fixing a duty of 1j cents a pound on Zante currants, seems to me a gross 

ustice b acountry with which we have considerable commerce, and with 
which we have an increasing commerce. 

I have some facts which I have received from the representatives of that 

in t to Zante currants. If the statements are true—and I 

are, because they are verified from the market quota- 

New ipe gt is a grossly outrageous duty on what is 


no 
about It cents a pound. This, therefore, would be a duty of 125 
Zante currants, which are po large tities, and w. 
pur by the poor people in their qo etc., as a substitute for raisins. 
quantities of currants of that kind are imported. I shall read what is 
in a communication which I have before me: 


* QoNSULATE-GENERAL OF GREECE, 33 SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, 
* New York, May 12, 1895. 
„Stn: In the tariff amendments just presented in the United States Senate 
(article 217), I notice that a duty of 1} cents per pound is put on Zante cur- 
rants, which are produced exclusively in Greece. 


the Finance Committee increased it to 30 per cent, and now in the amended 
bill a specific duty of 1j cents per pound is put thereon, equal to 125 per cent 


ad valorem. 
“And yet it is a fact that Zante currants do not come into competition with 
y uct of this country. A raisin produced in California has noth- 
whatever to do with the Zante currants of Greece. 
* We only demand justice. We do not compete with tesis products. We 
that is consumed in 


tax at the enormous rate of 125 per cent 
this country, 

“The whole tariff does not offer a second example like this, viz, take an 
article from the free list and tax it 125 per cent. Is this not a great injustice 
done to a friendly country, and will it not affect the promising trade which 
was just being developed between the two countries? 

“ Very respectfull 


“D. N. BOTASSI, 
“Consul-General of Greece. 


“Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
* United States St Pra 
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It seems to me that this statement, which is made, and I have no doubt 
truly, by æ» responsible party, the consul-general of Greece, shows that wo 
ought not to make this discrimination against that im rlant product of 
Greece, the only thing that we import from that country. 

As the vote has already been taken, I do not care to move to reconsider. 
E hope Senators on the other side having the matter in charge will 
correc 

There is no similitude in the use or cost of Zante currants and raisins. 
Raisins are worth 2, 3, 4, or 5 cents a pound; and the raisins of California are 
ey beautiful, probably the best raisins in the world. Ihave seen specimens 
of those raisins which are equal to any e Srii in the world. To make such 
a change in the duty on this article, which does not really compete with the 

ins of our own country, seems to me at least extortionate, and I think it 
ought to be corrected. should have no objection, however, to putting a 
reasonable rate, an ordin: ad valorem rate, on raisins; but to apply a ape 
cific rate to these two art: which differ so widely in value, e i be 
worth at least four or five times as much as Zante currants, is not just toa 
y toa small country which has an ng com- 


I hope Senators will take the matter under consideration, so that it may 
be called up n when the bill is reported to the Senate. Icall attention 
toit now, but s not put the Senate to the trouble of taking a vote upon it. 


Whatever may have been thought in 1890, it is now well estab- 
lished that Zante currants are really raisins, and grow on a vine 
like other grapes. Specimens of full-grown vines with the fruit 
on have been produced in the Federal courts, authenticated by our 
consuls in Greece, who have superintended the digging and ship- 
ping of the specimens. 

They come in direet competition with certain California raisins 
which are now produced in great abundance. 

By good rights Zante currants ought to be classified as raisi 
which they really are. Then they would have to pay the s 
higher duty of 24 cents. aie 

O. . 


IRISH MACKEREL FISH CurRERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICES, 10 UNION QUAY, 
Cork, March 17, 1897. 
Sm: We are authorized by the above association to transmit to you the 
inclosed memorial, signed by almost every Irish representative in the British 
House of Commons, and we hope that you may see your way to concede to 
the prayer of the petition, which asks that you will be good enough not to 
increase the duty on Irish-cured mackerel and herrings. 
We remain, your obedient servants, 
. W. HARVEY, President. 
GEO. GEORGISON, Honorary Secretary. 
The ee Hon. WILLIAM McKINLEY, 
President of the United States of America, Washington. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, March 29, 1897. 
My Dran Srn: By direction of the President the inclosed memorial from 

Irish representatives in the British House of Commons in regard to the duty 

on Irish-cured mackerel and herrings is referred to you for your considera- 


on. 
Very truly, yours, JOHN ADDISON PORTE 


Secretary to the President. 
Hon. NELSON DINGLEY, Jr. 
Chairman Committee on Waysand Means, House of Representatives, 


SIR: ade tune undersigned Irish representatives in the British House of 


Commons, have learned with d: t that there is a probability of heavier 
duties be s ge on Eh ented sacked and borings suni into the 
United States of America. 


On behalf of the poor Irish fishermen, we would humbly and very respect- 
fully before your notice the real facts of the case, which, when dis- 
closed, will reveal a state of matters rarely to be met with in the annals of 


any nation, 

Within the past ten years the mackerel-curing industry has been started in 
our country and has given 5 to many thousands of poor people 
living in the most poverty-stricken districts of oür land. 

Since the inception of industry there has been a marked improvement 
in the social condition of the people, although their present state is still 
miserable and leaves great room for improvement. Prior to the rise an 
growth of this industry the condition of the people was sad in the extreme; 

fact, our workhouses were every one of them crowded to excess. 

For the first few years of the business the prices paid to the fishermen 
were such as secured for them earnings which after PRPDIYing thel daily 
needs left a small lus to help to purchase nets and boats, or to repay the 
ee . and p thropic friends, who in the first place provided both 

3 and nets. 

For the past few years the prices paid to the fishermen have been so low 
that at the end of the season they usually found themselves in debt to the 
merchant, and before next season came around it has been by no means un- 
common to find many of these men with their families ap g to the union 
for relief, and to prevent them from starvation they were reluctantly obliged 
to accept such shelter. 

It should be noted here that the United States of America is the only mar- 
ket to which Irish cured mackerel are sent, and if the present duty were in- 
creased, there is, we fear, no alternative for the vast majority of the poor 
Irish fishermen, but a return to the days of ignominious existence in the 
wards and hospitals of our ns. 

The price paid for fresh mackerel these past few years were so low that if 
they were reduced—as an increase of duty would necessitate—it would mean 
that the result of their fishing would not pay for wear and tear of boats and 
nets, far less leave anything for themselves and their families. 

The industry 7 Ayr one, and in such a poor country as Ireland is, where 
there are so few in beris a we appeal to you on these high and benevolent 

nds of common humanity to ously consider our applicati and 
tead of increasing the duties on cured mackerel or herrings, per 
you will consider favorably the deplorable condition of the Erish ermen 
and possibly reduce the existing duties of one and a half dollars per barrel 
on mackerel and $1 per barrel on herrings. If it be pleasing to you to kee 
the da at its present level, you will confer an untold blessing on Daany Rod. 
sands of very poor le in Ireland, and the reduction of these duties would 
help these usands to live in a state of comparative comfort and so relieve 
them from their present abject poverty. 

It will be at once obvious to you that a reduction of duty would have far- 

bee pam. effects on the social conditions of our v. 
would 


ery poor fellow-coun: 
tend toincrease rather than diminish wealth of the Uni! 
States, inasmuch as, if the population of these poor congested districts 
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Ireland were rendered pe enppar ting: the immense sums at present sent 
early uero friends in the United States for their support would be no 
longer n 
Prayin that you may see your way to grant our petition, we have the 


ts, 
John Dillon, Edward Saunderson, Michael Davitt, Thos. RE 
E Penrose Fitz. Gerald, Jas. C. Flynn, A. H. 
bertson, W. Abra- 


Gilhooly, James M. M. ont, James O'Connor, M. A. Mac- 
, Saml. Young, Michael J. Flavin, I. G. Swift MacNeill, 
Austin, Denis Kilbride, Thos. H. Grattan onde, 
James Roche, Richard McGhee, Justin McCarthy, P. J. 
O'Brien, M. J. Minch, Bernard Collery, Th. Healy, T. D. Sul- 
livan, Donal Sullivan, T. Harrington, James P. Farrell, P. A. 
McHugh, Eugene Crean, John Finncane, Pat O'Brien, J. J. 
Clancy, Willíam Field. James O'Kelly, James L. Carew, W. H. 
K. Redmond, John H. Parnell Thomas B. Curran, James 
O'Connor, D. MacAleese, Maurice Healy, James Daly, M. A. 
MacDonnell, A. J. C. Donelan, George Murnaghan. 


To the Hon. WILLIAM McKINLEY, 

President of the United States of America. 

No. 20 is from fifty-three Irish members of the British Parlia- 
ment. Among them will be noticed such names as John Dillon, 
Michael Davitt, John H. Parnell, and Justin McCarthy. They 
are among the ablest statesmen in Parliament. It is fair to pre- 
sume that in a document of this kind they have addressed to us 
their most persuasive argument. They, no doubt, paint a truth- 
ful picture of the poverty of the Irish fishermen. They are, no 
doubt, also correct in their contention that a low tariff on mack- 
erel and herring would greatly assist these poor Irish fishermen. 
But as an American statesman writing a law for the American 
people, I am more concerned to know what we are going to get 
out of it. 

The only benefit the petitioners offer us is that if we will kindly 
remit this tax on mackerel and herring, then the money thus 
saved to the fishermen (and lost to our Treasury) will render them 
self-supporting, so that there will be no necessity for them to live on 
the charity of their relatives in America. Such legislation would 
simply transfer the burden of supporting these fishermen from 
their kind-hearted and prosperous relatives in America to the 
Federal Treasury. We are willing to do anything that our big- 
hearted Irish-American fellow-citizens ask us to do, but they have 
never asked us to relieve them of a duty of filial affection in this 


way. 

The Irish members of Parliament ought not to have asked it. 

All of the foregoing twenty communications are from statesmen 
who are employed to work for the advancement of the material 
welfare of their own several countries. 

None of them are so situated that they could be adequately 
punished by us for their negligence if convicted of occasionally 
relaxing their vigilance in keeping a watchful care over every- 
thing that makes for our national prosperity. 

They are unanimously in favor of a tariff for revenue only. 
They agree that a low tariff will benefit them, and give good rea- 
sons for it. 

Most of them mention no benefit that we can expect, and the 
two or three who attempt it give very shadowy and speculative 
reasons for our comfort. 


The Currency Commission. 
REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL ERMENTROUT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 24, 1897. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution authorizing the 
President to appoint a monetary commission, etc.— 

Mr. ERMENTROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the end of this extraordinary session—ex- 
traordinary because it was unnecessary; extraordinary because of 
the reasons not apparent on the surface for its assembling; extraor- 
dinary because of the circumstances connected with the formu- 
lation of the chief measure of legislation proposed; extraordinary 
because of the contradictory title of that measure; extraordinary 
because of its provisions; extraordinary because of the methods 
adopted to secure its passage; extraordinary because of the bene- 
fits conferred upon individuals h the extraordinary rise through 
it of certain stocks and commodities in the markets; extraordi- 
nary because of the bnrdens placed upon the consumer even 
before its passage, and most extraordinary because. having caused 
all other measures affecting both private and public interests to 
be set aside, at the tail end of this session most inactive, so far 
as the House is concerned—it isa noteworthy fact that at this 


date three-fourths of its members, without regard to 
picked up their traps and belongings and have either left or 


arty, have 


are about to leave the e nm And now, when the dog star, 
scorching heaven and earth, is preparing to mount to its zenith 
the Administration wakes up from its tip VanWinkle sleep and 
has made the brilliant discovéry that though the revision of the 
tariff was really the important thing which made this extraor- 
dinary session necessary and caused all these extraordinary meas- 
ures and methods to be invented, yet that the currency question, 
after all, is of as much importance as the tariff. They told us 
before that an abundant revenue was the real remedy. They 
sing another tune now, and it makes discord in the dulcet notes 
of ** Home, Sweet Home" now floating through these halls. But 
if it be true that it is of equal importance, why was it not given 
ual rights and equal standing in this extraordinary session? 
y was not the precious time wasted in idling by the House 
allowed to be made useful to the country in investigation, report, 
and discussion? There is no excuse for this tardiness. It was the 
question most in issue in most sections in the contest of 1896; the 
only question discussed before the people in the contest of 1896. 
It commanded in that contest the largest expenditure of ability. 
brain, time, eloquence, and also of money, and the application of 
the most nefarious electioneering methods ever practiced in the 
political annals of this country. 

The brains, the intelligence, the learning, and it is alleged even 
the morality and honor, of not only this country, but of the whole 
civilized financial world, were called into requisition in that dis- 
cussion. And yet, after nearly five months of slumber, this be- 
lated Administration wakes up to find that it is at least of equal 
importance with the tariff. ell might we repeat the maxim of 
the learned chancellor Oxenstiern, “ Behold, my son, with how 
little wisdom the world is governed!” —_ 

The President now sends in a special message, advising what? 
Not immediate action upon this pressing question. Oh, no; but 
the appointment of a commission to report in the future. And yet 
there is no reason stated in the message of the President for the 
appointment of a commission which is not a stronger reason for 
immediate action on the currency question. If it besoimportant, 
and if a commission was necessary, why not have moved at once? 
This squandered time, at least, would have been made in the slow 
process of this remarkableevolution. Is it possible that so lowan 
estimate is placed upon theintelligence of the American people by 
this Administration and its kitchen Cabinet as tosuppose they can 
pa hoodwinked or longer deluded by a scheme so transparent as 
this? 

The popular impression is that had not the general in chief of 
the Administration discovered that it was not a smooth 
into the Senatorial haven for which he has been trimming his 
sails this message would never have been laid before us. The 
knowledge that such a message has been pre for nearly two 
weeks, that it has been a matter of Cabinet ussion, newspa 
discussion, and yet it has been withheld until it is manifest that 
no final action could or would be had, exposes the insincerity of 
the measure, reveals its true inwardness, and supplies the best 
evidence that it was intended to meet the political emergency 
which has arisen in the State of Ohio. 

The truth of the matter is, taxation and finance, currency and 
revenue, are mutually interdependent, and should gohand in hand, 
Those who framed the rules and established the committees for 
this House have furnished us a striking proof of this principle, 
because your present Committee on Banking and Currency is bot 
an offshoot of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

No one knows this better than our present Chief Executive. I 
imagine the intelligence of the country will be at a loss to under- 
stand how he will be able satisfactorily to explain to the business 
men of the country his forgetfulness in this behalf and his tardi- 
ness in action. 

I wish to call especial attention to some features of this resolu- 
tion. It propos s to expend as an educational fund $100,000. To 
start with, that is no small sum. Formerly, before the days of 
the great trusts, it would have been a very handsome fortune. 
The action of our friends in the tariff legislation was predicated 
upon a pese es d increasing deficit. 

Times are hard. Next year's revenue has been largely antici- 
pated. If money is to jump out of the Treasury by joint resolu- 
tions at the rate of $100,000 in sixty minutes, I fear we will be 
soon called on to discover additional sources of revenue and prob- 
ably have another extra session. I submit, under the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves, we should hesitate long before 
putting our hands into the people's cash box. Only the supremest 
necessity will justify it. 

Our eloquent colleague from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] has kindly 
pointed out to us that this commission is not intended, at least 
not at present, for the enlightenment of the House, but for the 
education of the Chief Executive; in fact, the beginning of a 
piis campaign for education. You know we have had several 

ately. 
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But this suggestion relieves the situation materially, because 
the world knows that we have all been studying up the financial 
yea 2 A the past year, and most if not all of us have en- 

i 


eavored to en 
question. 

We might feel affronted if we were now told that we ought to 

o to night school. But does the Chief Executive need further 
e e in the case? If he does, probably 8100, 000 would be a 
reasonable price to pay for it. However, when I go back and 
look into the record, 1 find that he, when a member of this House, 
upon one'occasion voted for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver; that later, on another occasion, he voted for the limited coin- 
age of silver, the Bland-Allison Act, and when President. Hayes 
vetoed the bill, he voted to pass it over his veto. 

Also he was the friend of the Sherman bill, and when the late 
President secured the repeal of that act he denounced him for it 
in vigorous and emphatic terms. Naturally the inquiry arises, 
Were the views of the now Chief Executive on this question then 
sound? Was his education proper completed when he made 
this record? Does anyone who knows him doubt that he then 
voiced his genuine convictions? 

Does any one doubt that these convictions were the result of 
observation, of thought, and of study? Noone who knows him 
can doubtit,for he has always been an observant man and a care- 
ful student. Has anything occurred to cause him to change his 
convictions? And if so, when did that occur? We do know that 
the Republican convention of Ohio that named the delegates to 
the Republican national convention of 1896 put out a straddling 
platform on the currency. 

We have had no official declaration of any conversion or of any 
change of views on his part. But let us pass on. When these 
experts have supplied the Chief Executive with the necessary 
knowledge, the next step will be to enlighten the House. 

In due time, nodoubt, a terse messagefrom the White House will 
be read here. And, if precedents are to be relied on, simulta- 
neously a bill prepared in the usual way, that is, beforehand, by 
a section of a committee or volunteers, will be promptly intro- 
duced and as promptly reported back, containing all this valuable 
education, and for the purpose of imparting a quick to our body, 
the Committee on Rules will be on hand meaning business, as my 
friend HENDERSON, of Iowa, has just declared, and before this 
House knows itself this information will be pounded down their 
backs in twenty minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is unworthy of the high reputation our worthy 
President has justly earned. To-day for the first time since my 
return to Congress I have visited the Public Library. No one can 

o there without feeling that it is the noblest tribute ever erected 
in the whole wide world by any nation to learning. It is a proud 
thought that it was erected by this young and glorious Republic 
of the West. In comparison with it everything ancient and 
modern pales into utter insignificance, 

Why does the Chief Executive seek to take counsel from those 
whose personal interests are bound up with the present system of 
finance? Why does he not carry out conclusions long ago arrived 
at? His soul was in the past on fire for bimetallism. Whyshould 
he not think of the wisdom written on those walls—the legend of 
Prometheus, and rise up to the full height of the occasion? 

To the soul of fire, 

I, Pallas Athena, 

Give more fire, 

And to those who are manful, 
A might more than man’s. 

Let him be manful. Let hint discard the preconcerted views of 
a feigned commission, so that this nation may not need, in its 
great necessity, to echo the companion legend on those walls. 


Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might, thy grand in soul? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that were. 


The policy of the Chief Executive in this behalf is unworthy of 


ghten and educate the public generally on this 


his courage as a gallant soldier and of his experience as a consci-" 


entious statesman. Sooner or later he will awake to the full con- 
sciousness of this truth. 

But why should a commission be created at all? Has not that 
eminent financier the present Secretary of the Treasury been trav- 
ersing the entire country? Has he not been taking advice and 
counsel from divers eminent financiers, who, in their own opin- 
ion, know all about banking and currency, gold and silver coinage, 
and the laws of finance that are worth knowing? 

He has gone through the whole gamut, the entire scale. He has 
held symposiums with them all. From the intellectual misfits of 
Chicago to the highest authorityin Wall street. From Lucy Par- 
sons to J. Pierpont Morgan. By the bye,it may be well for our 
old-fashioned Republican friends to remember back from whom 
they are now taking their financial gospel. Our distinguished 
Secretary voted for that eminent gentleman, the late President, 
the sire of all the goldbugs. No doubt he would have voted so 
again had the opportunity been presented. 

Common report has it that the Secretary has even prepared a 


measure to reform the currency. Financial articles of the metro- 
politan journals have so asserted. We honor him for it. 

This was his sworn, plain duty from the moment he assumed the 
duties of his appointment. Let the Secretary now take the Ameri- 
can people and their representatives into his confidence, and let 
him disclose to them the“ big medicine” he has prepared. It 
argues bad faith and taints the proposition for a monetary commis- 
sion with such grave suspicion that it should not command any 
e whatever in any quarter, least of all in a body . 
a whole people's ccmmission to propose, discuss, and enact all an 
every measure affecting their welfare. That is what weare com- 
missioned for, 

The financial question was last fall and is yet the main issue 
before the people. To say that it has not been fully discussed is 
presumptuous and a reflection upon the common intelligence. We 
are here ready to act. It is our duty to act. If a commission for 
this, why not turn your Government into a government of commis- 
sions? Abolish your House and Senate, save the expense, and give 
us all a rest. hy this commission? We have had commissions 
and commissions; tariff commissions and monetary commissions. 
We had a tariff commission which reported to Congress in 1888. 
What came of it? Why, members of that very commission a 
peared before the Congress that met thereafter and opposed the 
very propos ame incorporated in their report and signed by them- 
selves, e commission was useless except for the end for which 
it was practically created, namely, delay. True, a bill was then 

assed, but the history of tariff lezislation since then shows that 
it was not satisfactory. That commission, like this, was appointed 
to take the tariff out of politics, with what success you all know. 

There was a monetary conference in 1867, the very first of all, 
and the meanest of all. It was the conference that made the mis- 
chief and opened that Pandora's box of evils from which we now 
suffer, leaving only a struggling hope behind—a hope, I may add 
which, flickering long, became, under the inspiring eloquence an: 
fearless courage of the man Bryan, raised up by Providence to re- 
deem the people, has become brighter and more resplendent, blaz- 
ing out a pathway in future to the final victory of the true solution 
of the difficulties and dangers which encompass the nation and the 
true liberty, prosperity of our people. 

I repeat, the monetary conference of 1867 was the first and the 
meanest, because prior to it there was no disturbance in the work- 
ings of the money markets of the world. That was the first dis- 
turbance in what was a satisfactory condition in the workings of 
the money market of the world,” and in these exact terms was so 
declared the Hon. William M. Evarts, speaking as a delegate 
from the United States in the international conference of 1881, 
and he further declared at the same time that the disturbance 
became so by either a fortuitous or a circumspect consent which 
had obtained between the nations theretofore.’ 

Itis very suggestive of how the commission now proposed may 
beexpected to work, Sincethen there have been numerous mone- 
tarycommissions and conferences—the commission of the United 
States of 1876, the international conference of 1881 and that of 1892 
at which were represented the best financial ability of the United 
States as well as that of other countries. flood of literature 
on the subject has been pm ie on the country, floods of learning 
and floods of eloquence. What have these conferences accom- 
plished? They have been, under the potent influences controlling 
them, simply instruments of delay. They were so intended by 
the'same influences, or intended to consummate the mischief be- 

nin the conference of 1867. Results so far would seem to estab- 
ish the assertion. 

During this period the value of products and of commodities, 
the lands of the farmer, the homes of the workingman, the shops 
of the merchants, and the property of the real-estate owner have 
been ground down and down, as the rocks of the mountains are 
ground by the winds of heaven and dissipated in dust along the 
highways. If we will follow the teachings of the past, we will 
create no commission. There has been enough of commissions 
and conferences, enough of talk, and enough of council. 

The time is here for action. Let the matter at last be decided, 
where it should first have been considered and where it must finally 
be decided, in these Halls by the American people through their 
duly accredited representatives, without whose assent and sanc- 
tion nothing final can be done. If we here carry out the people's 
wishes, they willsustain us, If we do not, we deserve to be con- 
demned. * è 

As for the influences that have so long barred the way to the 
triumph of bimetallism, we believe the days of their ascendency 
are numbered. They may yet, a little while in the future as in 
the past, by human agencies work delay. : But human laws and 
human agencies can not prevail against the truth. The great 
Architect of the Universe built it upon sure foundations and a 
sure plan. He created gold and silver side by side for human uses, 
and endowed man with the intellect to 3 and act upon it. 
Every time that men have schemed to baffle His designs, their coun- 
cils have come to naught, 
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When human means have failed, He has always come up to the 
full measure of relief required by circumstances, When the an- 
cient mines were exhausted and the world was impoverished, He 
opened up the riches of the Western World through Columbus. 
In 1849 and 1850, when depression paralyzed the energies of that 
period, He again was at hand to open the Golden Gate and the 
rich supplies of Australia. And now, at this era of depression, 
created artificially by legislation, the Pactolian streams of the 
Yukon and the golden sands of the Klondyke are flowing in on us 
in fabulous volume, and because it is wealth, gladdening 
the drooping spirit of enterprise and baffling the plans of the 
schemers who would hold in a few hands the money of the world. 

But even should such. discoveries fail, this overruling Provi- 
dence, which through the genius and ever-increasing mastery of 
man oyer the forces and secrets of nature is controlling and ever 
will control all things to carry out and perfect the Divine plan as 
revealed in the structure of the universe, will not fail. In this age 
of wonders, of most miraculous and wonderful discoveries, sur- 

ing all the creations of ancient fable or the wildest dreams of 
The most fervid imagination, it is within the bounds of probability 
that science may yet discover a method by which every atom of 
the golden dust now so much worshiped and now a part of mother 
een everywhere may be picked up, a method by which every 
golden atom floating in the waters of the world's oceans may be 
precipitated and all collected and made useful. x 

When this immense amount of the yellow metal, exceeding by 
many, many times the accumulations intact of all the is 
made available, gold will be as common as dirt. Then, no doubt, 
the wiseacres may again clamor for the demonetization of gold 
as they did in 1850, and as they now stand up for the demonetiza- 
tion of silver. Sir, when this not unlikely discovery shall burst 
upon us, the wisdom of God and the folly of man will again be 
revealed in a wonderful manner. Then, no doubt, our financiers 
will stand ready, as they now stand ready, with a proposition to 
appoint a commission to reform the currency; a proposition for 
some new device to create a currency which t ay Aeae eon 
trol with the power to impose it upon mankind for ir sole 
benefit. We shall see. 


The Tariff. 
SPEEOH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 
The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 


ference on votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to 
sen bak Nd nia for the Government and to encourage the industries of the 
t tates— . 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Two hours ago the Democratic members of the 
conference committee were for the first time permitted to see the 
tariff bill which has been so ipitately thrust before the House. 

The greater part of that time has been occupied by the h 
of the premier of the House, the sponsor of the [Mr. Drixc- 
LEY], and itis worthy of note that from the commencement to 
the close of his speech the distinguished gentlemam did not give 
utterance to asingle expression either in its praise or in its defense. 

His speech was devoted to an account of the wrangles and con- 
troversies between the conferees of the Senate and the House as 
to schedules and rates, and he closed with a weak apology for the 
measure which two months ago was the subject of his most en- 
thusiastic adulation. 

The whole tenor of this h was of a nature to make the im- 
pression upon his hearers that he had become as much disgusted 
with the bill as the people will be after they have been subjected 
to and have felt the weight of its burdens. 

It is important that the country should know that the Demo- 
cratic party and its representatives have never been permitted 
to exercise either voice or influence in the ing of this measure. 
[Applause.] When the Democratic conferees were called to the 
conference this morning, we were informed that it was'for the 
purpose of reporting the bill when the House met at 12 o’clock 

y. 8 


IMPORTANT AMENDMENTS REJECTED. 

I went to the conference with a number of amendments which 

I had prepared. hey were all reasonable and proper. Their 
purpose was to restore cotton bagging, iron ties, and grain bags, 
and many other articles indispensable to farmers to the free 
list; and if these amendments failed, I had other amendments 
which sought to include ing and ties with those articles which 
&re entitled to a drawback when reexported as coverings to cotton. 


Before completing the reading of these amendments it was an- 
nounced that the Republican conferees of both the Senate and 
House would vote solidly against any amendments offered by a 
Democrat, and that any time consumed in the committee of con- 
ference would lessen the time in which we would be allowed to 
discuss the bill in the House. During the brief two hours I have 


had to examine this bill I have found that it contains provisions 
which justify the assertion that no tax law ever existed since the 
beginning of civilization that is as odious and atrocious as the 
measure now being considered by this House. [Applause.] 

No doubt the influx of gold from the newly discovered fields 
will bring some measure of relief, but this law will be a constant 
weight and hinderance and counteract much of the good which 
would otherwise come to us. 

No measure was ever submitted to Congress so thoroughly fa- 
vorable to trusts and combines and so disastrous to the interests of 
the great mass of the people. Every page and nearly every line 
increase burdens upon labor, and our ience is that laws of 
this character always have the eftect to decrease the wages of 
labor, to decrease the incomes of the farmers, and to increase the 
prices they have to pay for the necessaries of life. 

Mr. GAIN ES. Idesiretoask the gentleman whether the Demo- 
cratic conferees were at any time requested to be present at the 
meetings of the Republican conferees of the House? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Never. On the 7th day of July 
the bill passed the Senate, and the next day the conferees were 
called to the Senate Committee on Finance. After a short discus- 
sion the Democratic members were informed that the Republican 
members of the committee desired a private consultation, and 
from that time the Democratic members have not been permitted 
to be present at any of the conferences, and they have Les 
in absolute ignorance of all the proceedings except what they 
could learn from the Arcee pras. e 

This morning we were called into eonference and shown the bill 
now being considered, and without pA single amend- 
ment, the Republican conferees of both the Senate and House 
voted solidiy to rt the bill. 

Mr. G ù that the Democratic conferees were not pres- 
ent at all at the hearings? 

Mr. WHEELER of bama. Not during this Congress. In 
the latter part of the last—the Fifty-fourth—Congress hearings 
were held which were A ngon to everyone, and of course the Dem- 
ocratic members of the Committee on Ways and Means were 


present. 

The pi aad Con, conyened on March 15, and the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means was appointed the same day, but the 
Democratic members were not allowed to participate in any way 
in the framing of the bill. Of course we were present at the meet- 
ing of the committee which voted to report the bill. I POMA 
number of amendments in writing, but they were all voted down. 
Among them were propositions to put bagging, ties, and grain 
bags on the free list. 

THE DINGLEY BILL IN FAVOR OF COMBINED WEALTH. 

Experience will prove this bill to be more favorable to combined 
and accumulated wealth, and more oppressive to the toiling 
masses who by their labor produce all wealth, than any tax law 
which was ever enacted or even conceived by the lawmaking 
power of any government. 

The McKinley bill was the most odious enactment of that char- 
acter up to the date it was passed, but the pipa. Cà ee very far 
exceeds that measure in the disastrous effect it will have upon the 
producing classes. : 

Every article of woolen which shields the laboring man and his 
family from the blasts of winter, whether clothes worn by day or 
blankets to shelter from cold at night, is taxed from 50 to more 
than 200 per cent. The carpet of the workingman istaxed as high 
as 30) per cent, and sugar, which must be used in every family, is 
taxed nearly 100 cent. 

The bill is sectional in its character to an extreme. It gives 

increased bounties to the people of the North and Northeast and 

piroca most onerous burdens upon the people of the South and 
est. 


In his speech on May 25, 1897, Senator ALDRICH said: 


laa palltical excopaign teak M see BONDIA Sato ANODA D toate be 
ical cam e 8 
trusted with power, no extreme tariff legislation 8 follow. 

He also said: 

It was believed that in the chan 
the duties imposed by the act of 1 
protective standpoint. 

THE DINGLEY-BILL RATES FAR EXCEED THE M'KINLEY BILL. 

In orderto show how utterly these solemm pledges have been 
3 violated, and that the pending tariff bill is the same 
old McKinley bill with its worst and most odious features intensi- 
fied, I have prepared a table showing that upon very many articles 
used by the poor the tariff tax is higher in the pro Dingley 
bill than they were under the McKinley bill, and that the rates on 
an average are more than double those of the present law. 


condition of the country a return to 
would not be necessary, even from a 
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Tho table is as follows: 


The first column gives the paragraph of the Dingl 
second the descri 
valorem of the 
ad valorem under the Wi 
lent ad valorem under the Dingley wk 


bill, the 
8 of the articles, the third the equivalent ad 
Euer the fourth column the equivalent 

n bill, and the fifth column the equiva- 
Where the duties are 


specific and values could not be accurately ascertained, the specific 
rates are inserted. 


Table showing ascot, of the articles upon which the — — 


[The equivalent ad valorem figures are given, exce 
* Do accurately —— 


INCREASES ABOVE M'KINLEY BILL. 
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Wilson | Dingle 
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Per cent. | Per cent. 
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Salicylic acid Free. 24.40 
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provided for. 
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Tartrate of soda or potassa or Ro- 14.00 28.51 
chelle salts. 
Tartar, cream of, and patent...... 20 i 46.15 
. powder or chloride ot Free. 16. 10 
e. 
Borax, crude, or borate of soda... 20 200 
Borate of lime 61.56 121.99 
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more per cen 
E of anhydrous boracic 
Not more than 36 per cent .... 1; cents. 125 
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Prepared, ipitated 20 42.14 
precipitated, . 
5 "a 
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ided for. 
Co 1 19.06 22.56 
Co! sana all compounds of 56.10 70.42 
oxy 
Callodion. Such articles as are 45 65 ets. pe 
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fruits, flowers, dried fi- 
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resins, herbs, leaves, lichens, 
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seeds of 9 3 
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dried insects, any of the forego- 
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and rape-seed .......... 24.12 26.35 
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9 per cent or over of 
Morphin “or or morphine, and ali 41.39 82.04 
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= k mad E DIES ICA 25 55.55 
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lampblack, dry or ground 
hi oil or water, 
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Orange mineral. 41.24 83.30 
T 49.10 94.10 
Wash blue containing ultramarine 20 24.45 
Varnishes, spirit LM 2€ 
8 indian NEU or coleothar 25 30 
or of and Van Dyke 


earth or cassel brown. 
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Lead products: Per cent, | Per cent. 
Acetate of lead 78. 10.56 
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Potash, chlorate of. $ Fr 
Prussiate of, yellow................ 25.40 25 
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Tab'e showing some of the articles upon which the Dingley bill levies a higher | Table showing some of the articles u which the Din bill levi sah 
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tariff tax than was levied by the McKinley bil 
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Jet. . all oti 

otherwise provided for. 
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wharves. 
5 
ua: or not spe- 
" cinlly pod for. 
ewn or saw uared or 
sided. = 


Mon E EN 


McKinley | Wilson 
bill. bill. 


Per cent. 
20 


25 
25 


33 888 Z 


SBR HE Zopa B 


& 8 


44.47 
47.66 


$ cH 


SSS 5555 S BH 


Per cent. 


RR 5E 


: 
S 
By 35 


REKRRRRRRRH e 


1 


Bub uM — — e— b —jẽ— —ñ—ʒ——ẽ—ä'mʒ-ñd—õ:ô— — — — | ————————— 


Per cent. 
50 


50 
50 


us Bg CREB R 


Bs Bk & S 


— 
= 
> 


? EN 


SSS S555 B OSA 


tariff tax than was lev 


Para- 

graph. Article. 

194 | Lumber (law of se HE PX z 
an 
other Ph oo gs lumber— 
Of whitewood, sycamore, 
and bassw: 

Not 1 or r finished, 


Plane or finished on 
one side, M ft. 

Planed or finished on 
two sides, M ft. 

Planed on one side and 
tongued and grooved, 


M ft. 
Planed on two sides 
and ton E and 


x hodor finished, 
Planed or anna on 


ed and grooved, 


Sawed — lanks, deals, 

W. 

all forms o! Mel cedar, n 
num-vite, l ebony, 


X, 
rosewood, 3 d. and all 
other cabinet woods not 
Sorun manufactured 
nes en ided for. = 
rov or. 
Hu nbs, for Wheels poss; Ard 
blocks, and and all like Sipe oF 
ON rough hewn or sawed 


d E ` 
Staves of all kinds... 
e sccnssnwucpasensse 


Shoo sugar box, and pack- 
ing xes and packing-box 


shooks. 
Casks and barrels, empty ......... 
Osier or willow, manufactures 


of. 
Furniture, cabinet or house, 
wholly or partly finished. 
Allother manufactures of wood 
or of which wood is 
component material of chief 
TNAM not specially provided 


Carri and parts of, wood, 
chief value. 
209 | Molasses, testing by the polari- 


"Not 
ot above 40 degrees. viam 
Above 40 d 


and not 


tsugar: 
Above number 16 Dutch 
standard in color and dis- 


colored. 
— bounty is paid. 


arine 
Sugar E all 5 
ery not s; ro ‘or 
in this act, as. : valued at 15 cents 
und or less, and on 
Pier being refined, when finc 
tured, C e i orin any way 
adulterated. 
Tobacco: 
Leaf tobacco suitable for cigar 


Other unmanufactured— 
Notstemmed........... 


All other manufactures of. 


Per cent. Per cent. | Pe 
$1.00 Free. : cort 
81.50 Free. $1.50 
$2.00 Free. $2.00 
$2.00 Free. $2.00 
$2.50 Free. $2.00 
$2.50 Free. » $2.00 
8. 50 Free. $2.50 
$3.00 Free. $3.00 
$3.00 . 00 
Free. s 
$3.50 Free. $3.50 
Free. Free. 20 
Free. 19 15 
15 2 20 
20 Free. 20 
10,63 Free. 21.93 
Free. 50 
10.91 Free. 15. 78 
i Free. 30 
30 20 80 
40 95 40 
85 25 35 
a5 25 95 
35 25 95 
Free. Free. 20 
Free. 12.52 18.78 
Free. 19.30 23 
Free. 40 75 
Free. 44.31 75 
Free. 40 15 
Free. 44.51 15 
12.86 48.08 68.28 
16.12 48.08 
12.86 48.08 2 2 
16.12 48.19 71.08 
Free. 41.08 57.50 
Free. 20 71.07 
23.71 15 04.91 
10 10 20 
25 25 34.91 
50 35 50 
89.93 | $2.25 per 229.93 
poun: 
81.93 | 35cts. per 83.61 
pound. 
95. 44 | 50 cts. per 105.14 
198.59 | 40 cts. per 827.39 
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Table showing some 


Para- 
graph. 


216 | Snuff and snuff flour, manufac- 


218 
219 


E 


HEB ENKEN 


ESE 


ER 


281 


282 
283 


287 


991 


Article. 


tured of tobacco, ground dry, or 
damp, and pickled, scented, or 


otherwise. 
Cattle, if less than 1 year old...... 
Hogs (swine) 
Horses valued at less than $150. 
Mules valued at less than $150 


Sheep: 


ear old ... 
One year old or more .. 

Bréadstuffs: 
Barl 


ce: 


ntin 


Per cent. 
83 


REB SFE AR NSSE NE SERS 
BS SRSE 


yrs Bap gu SSS BS BREN 


BSRSSSZE SSR 65 BS SB 


Cleaned ..... 1 
Uncleaned .. 99 
Rice flower, rice m ict. Ib. 
rice, 
(( ( 
Butter.. T4 
Cheese....... 80 
Milk, fresh.. 21. Free. 
Beans. ........- 40. 20 
Eggs... 41. 33.09 
ax 43. 21.82 
Honey 41. 83 26.12 
Hops....... 920.21 35.84 
Pease, dried. 18. 10 14.81 
Orchids Free. 10 
Fruit plants 20 Free. 
Poppy and other 9.41 | 20 conb s 
per bu. 
Garden seeds not specially pro- 20 10 
vided for. 
c caenwee steps Free. Free. 
d FF 80 15 
17.00) c 5 a t 
per 
vita vues KK 8 9.76 
ed 14.25 10.73 
Currants: 
A E K Free. | 1} cents 
per Ib. 
Other. Free. Free. 
oh Dates 4 oA Free, E 
ves, green and prepared . e. 
Grapes and peaches ............... 19. 62 20 
ranges: 
In packages 15.86 | 8 cts. per 
eu. ft. 
In WN io ccs ( va iav e sexi 31.15 81.50 per M 
Lemons in bulk.................... 11.63 | 8 cts. per 
cu. ft. 
eee PNE 20 9 
Pineapples ...... Free. 20 
n 
M a à 51.94 45.00 
E à 42.42 37.10 
ot shelled. 52.99 50.86 
5 16. 82 20 
3 20.06 20 
A 23.05 20 
8 17.13 20 
k 4 24.33 20 
Meats, dressed or undressed...... 10 10 
Extract of meat, all other not 17.95 15 
specially provided for. 
Poultry, dressed 53.93 33.36 
Tall 9,49 Free. 
d ulated in apne ro y 
ground or granulated, or per 
rolls, or otherwise prepared. 
pre d or manufac- 5.80 6.08 
paron, not specially provided 
or. 
Cocoa butter and butterine ....... 13.75 14.02 
Dandelion root and acorns, pre- .15 39.05 
pared, and other articles used 
as coffee, or as substitutes for 
Sopas. not specially provided 
or. 
Salt Sri Wale rec AA 82. 
Dextrine, burnt starch, gum sub- 43.21 | 1} cents 
stitute, or British gum. perl 
Cayenne pepper, unground....... 35.10 | 21 s 
per 
Spirits distilled: 
CTT P. gal. 66.53 
Other, not spony rovided 
for, manufactured or dis- * 
tillea— 
From grain................. p. gal. 172.99 
From other materials...... . 50 p. gal 210.82 
Compounds or 5 of 7.63 $1.80 proof 
which distille irits are a gal. 
component part of chief value, 


not specially provided for. 


£ the articles upon which the 2 levies a higher 
tariff taz than was levied by the McKinley bit ued. 


Per cent. 


152.71 


ress 


e 
- 
SSA BRB Su SH¥SR BR SBE 


#8 S ESHHEREENESBD eSB t BESES kh 
8 


22 HH 
SSS 28 


RAE ES 


8 
288 


Bx 
sS 8 


114.23 
76. 


Table showing some of the articles upon which the Dingley bill levies a higher 
tariff tax than was levied by the McKinley bill—Continued. 
Para- MeKinley| Wilson Dingle 
graph. Article. bill. bill. bil. 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
292 | Cordials, liquors, arracks, ab- | $2.50 per | _ ? 112.95 
sinthe, kirschwasser, ratafia, gal. 
and other spirituous beverages, 
or bitters containin iritsand 
not eee ed for. 
Bex rum or bay water, whether 221.13 181.95 212.08 
istilled or compounded. 
296 | Still wines, in bottles or jugs, 26.25 27.20 27.70 
5 each not more than 
pint. 
Vermuth, gies i gin r wine 50.49 | 30 cents 129.70 
and ginger cordial, in casks, per gal. 
containing 14 per cent or less of 
absolute alcohol. 
297 | Malt liquors, viz, ale, beer, and 60.53 50.89 07.85 
porter, not in bottles or jugs. 
298 C 
ntaining not more than 18 156. 41 164.99 197.99 
per cent of alcohol. 
Containing more than 18 per 150. 86 117.13 162.69 
cent of alcohol. 
299 | Prune juice. or prune wine, con- 69.18 50 cents 106, 85 
oon j not more than 18 per per gal. 
cent of alcohol. 
: Containing more than 18 per | $2.50 per 133.78 189.60 
cent of alcohol. i 
800 | Ginger ale or ginger beer, in plain, 17.25 20 25.71 
green, or colored, molded or 
pressed glass bottles,containing 
each not more than 4 of a pint. 
Lemonade, soda water, and other 
similar waters: 
In plain, green, or colored, 
oosa or pressed glass bot- 
es— 
Containing cach not more 18.04 Free. 25.89 
than f of a pint. 
Containing more than f of 21.21 Free. 35. 89 
a pint each and not more 
than 1; pints. 
Mineral waters, all not artiflcial..| 16 Pell Free. 20.00 
per doz 
9308 Trend on spools, l00 yards on 5. 53.21 58.05 
eac i 
Plushes, vel ets, and velveteens: 
8 dyed, Mese 72. 65 40 74.67 
stained, painted, or printed. 
0 53.95 47.50 74.37 
Dyed, colored, stained, 60.25 47.50 88 
painted, or printed. 
9 and other pile fab - 
cs— 
Not bleached, dyed, col- 68.75 40 .72 
ored, stained, painted, 
or prin 
. 62.42 47.50 6 
Dyed, colored, stained, 60.52 47.50 65. 98. 
painted, or printed. 
320 | Cords, braids, boot, shoe, and cor- 40 45 *50 
set lacings. 
Gimps, tape. galloons. webbing, 40 45 *45 
oring, suspenders, and braces. 
822 | All other manufactures of cot- 40 95 45 
ton not specially provided for. 
325 Vx ,hackled, known as dressed 10.77 0.95 13.90 
ne." 
ORG) TOW OF RE A 1.40 Free. 13.11 
827 | Hemp, tow of ......... A 9.16 Free. 17.64 
3H Hemp and jute carpets............ 15.83 20 45 
855 | Wool: £ 
CINIS I. uso AA 59.63 Free 60.26 
0 50.23 55.97 
(G (( 32 and 50 Free. 41.39 
NOT SHOE Lue rra deser RARE RIT 52. 40 15 209. 75 
903 Monge and flocks............-....- 31.32 15 36.84 
alued at more than 40 cents 105.42 40 114.52 
per pound. 
907 | Blankets: 
Valued at not more than 30 88.22 25 100. 53 
cents per pound. 
Valued at more than 30 and 80 30 91.38. 
not more than 40 cents per 
pound, 
Valued at more than 40 cents *80 35 89.91 
per pound. 
More than 3 yards in length— 
Valued at not more than 50 80 40 154. 39 
cents per pound. 
Valued at more than 50 cents 80. 33 50 113.25 
per pound. 
Flannels for underwear, valued 81. 90 25 101. 60: 
at e more than 30 cents per 
und. 
3810 | Other clothing, ready-made, and 
articles of wearing apparel (ex- 
cept knit goods), made up or 
manufactured wholly orin part, 
including that having india rub- 
ber as a component material, 
not inlly provided for: 
v uu at above $1.50 per 80.30 50 76.96 
pound. 
Valued at less than $1.50 per 80.30 45 104. 96 
pound. 
* Estimated. 
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Table showing some of the articles upon which the Din bill levies a higher | Table showing some of the articles upon which the Di: bill levies a higher 
tariff tax than was levied by the McKinley iil “Continued. 8 + hat e . 


was levied by the McKinley bil ntinued. 


Para- McKinl Wilson | Dingley Para- i McKinle Wilson Dingle: 
graph. Article. tul | ball graph. Article. bill. "| bal bi 
870 | Shawls, woolen or worsted— Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. 
Valued at not. exceeding 40 88. 60 35 195.85 435 | Precious stones, and imitations 10 10 


of, not set, composed of paste or 


cents per pound. : ; 
lass, not exceeding 1 inch in 


Valued ht above 40 centa per 82.25 40 109.59 


und. ensions. 
Enit Les and all fabries made 438 | Leather and manufactures of 
on knitting machines or frames— Bend or belting and sole 10 10 20 
Valued at not exceeding 40 93.96 95 184.75 All other not specially pro- 10 10 20 
cents per pound. vided for. 
Valued at above 40 cents per 93.96 40 142.81 447 | Harness, saddles, and saddlery, or 35 10 45 
pound. parts of either, in sets or in 
Hats of wool— - parts, finished or unfinished. 
Valued at not less than 30 86 25 235.58 451 | Paintings,in oil or water colors... 15 Free. 20 
cents per pound. ere eu. 15 Free. 20 
Valued at more than 30 and 106. 38 30 176. 67 
not pare than 40 cents per The above m th al fall 
pound. ea comparisons are based upon the average value o: 
vated rere than 40 cents 101.22 35 130.65 | importations of the same character during the e fiscal year. 
6 This includes the cheapest articles of a certain class, as also the 
For printing machines— most expensive. Where the duty is specific the ad valorem on 
eei ppt more than 93.00 25 39.9* | the cheap articles would far exceed the figures above given. 
Valued at more thana0and 93.00 30 179.91 T0 illustrate: Wools denominated as first class are all taxed 11 
not more than 40 cents cents per pound. Under the Dingley bill this includes a class of 
T poun V us in- 
VE at e than. di x» 28 127.06 oola 1 mad ud roy Peres wools," which, under the McKin- 
conte pur pound: ey bill, were per cent. ; 1 
Not Rose i provided for— Some of these wools sell at such a low price that the equivalent 
t above $L50 per 93.09 50 85.07 | ađ valorem would be over 200 per cent. 
Välaued at less than $1.50 93.00 45 107.94 The average equivalent ad valorem on one class of buttons is put 
per pound. " - down at 48 es cent, and that on another class at 78.25 per cent; 
Plushes and pue fabrics, valued 105.09 40 151.81 | but some of these being very cheap, the ad valorem duty becomes 
5 * immense. A New York importer gives instances where the duty 
Aubusson, T, mo 60.85 50 85 on buttons would run to the following figures: 
uette, and chenille ets, : ` : Per 
ot carpets woven whole for Coo TTT ert 
rooms. 
873 Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay 69.55 40 80.22 | Nic —5 mii n aes 7 ton B for underwear, size 27 on 
. 81.50 40 PST | Lan UAE TNAM parase a Fe Mes 51 
A —QDLUSSCIS rem. g e ut d [ud ue tor erwear, -—.- 
376 8 Ta o on 77.97 42.50 19.42 Froneh hoot for underwear, size — i REESE — — ibs 
wise talian horn for women's wrappers an cardigan ets, Size 31. 220 
8 Treble ingrain, three-ply, 63.05 32.50 69.43 2 A : a 
ý d allchain Venetian — neun ME pe rter gives qu" E actual tariff 
tax under the Dingley bill upon the following cloths, which are 
Wool Dutch, and two-ply in- 61.74 3 70.55 | in very general use: , 
ilk. in skei Per cent. 
= Pr mE „ - * ie Bino wign pene. 5tinch, for men's overcoats, cotton warp and Sa 
pes. bossed, engra E P TTT 
pa “printed 5 presence thay T ae =- " 3 W 5 inch, for men's overcoats, cotton warp and $ed 
othe: sl T — — —— 
* P 111 0 it ed N = = Black 5 paser 5tinch, for men’s overcoats, cotton warp and 1» 
4 shoddy weft 0. ~~... -- 2a - 5 none eee ^ 
407 Other manufactures of paper, or 25 20 35 Black curl, 5tinch, for women's jackets and men's overcoats, cotton 
of which paper is the component warp and shoddy weft .. r 153 
of chief value. Black curl, 54-inch, for women's jackets and men's overcoats, cotton 
408 | Beads of. glass, loose, unthreaded 10 35 35 warp and woolen and shoddy Weft. ...... 137 
d por unstrung. . These figures show that under the specific duties which prevail 
Known commercially as agate 25 25 35 in the Dingley bill the ad valorem tax upon cheap articles pur- 
buttons, metal trousers but- chased by the wage earners of our land is enormous. > 
pres ur pa FM Ld o WHY WE HAYE LOST WHEAT EXPORTS. 
Pearl or shell............... ..- 143 57.15 78.25 | I have ue two tables; one showing the exports of wheat 
m t ble ivory, glass, 50 95 48 from the United States, Argentine Republic, and Russia, and also 
Shoe buttons, made of paper 65.08 25 $4.92 | the exports of flour from the Argentine Repent, Russia, and 
board, papier máché, pulp, India from 1880 to 1895, the other sho average annual 
MS E eripe nok — product of wheat in the United States, , Argentina, Russia, 
S and British India from the year 1881 to 1895. 
2 gross. The tables are as follows: 
Coal an e: ^ 
Table showing exports of wheat from the United States and the tine Re- 
Ritamingusooslandshalo.....] e| gaT) — | pubie and umo, and export of flour from the Argentine Republic and 
419 | Emery: Grains, and ground, pul- 25.19 22.29 27.86 a and India 1880 to 1595, inclusive. 
verized or re - 
425 | Ostrich featherrs al 10 Free. 15 Grain. 
A 10 Free. 15 
432 | Hats, for men's, women's, and 55 40 60 Year. United 3 
c "s wear, com i 
the fur of the rabbit, beaver, 8 ). 
or other animals, or of which . mmm ee A 
such fur is the component ma- 
terial of chief value, wholly or ushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Pounds. Pounds. 
tially manufactured, im ud- 50, 712, 509 42,829 | 36,553, 741 | 92,105,845 | 3,137,776 |..........- 
Toa fur hat podies. 955, 962) 407 5,772 | 48,972, 507 | 70,958,434 | 2,838,193 | 5,107,917 
494 | Jewelry: 07, 852, 342 62,658 | 76,373,532 |101, 133,373 | 1,209,838 | 6,816,048 
All articles not specially pro- 50 35 60 70,450,007 | 2,232,329 | 83,777, 096 | 85,948, 940 | 10,679,931 | 7,890,854 
vided for, composed of pre- 84,935,183 | 3,986,623 | 67,725, 676 | 98, 949, 620 Ak 11,057, 126 
cious me or imitations 58,105,141 | 2,884,109 | 91,758,136 [180,565,000 | 16,417,826 | 18,879, 201 
thereof, whether set with 102,330,395 | 1,991,285 | 51,014, 096 [131, 451,390 | 11,001,095 | 35, 744, 060 
coral, jet, or pearls, or with 66,279,993 | 8,739,987 | 17,797,212 |135, 062, 620 | 11,907,256 | 80,082,348 
diamonds, rubies, cameos, 46,035,624 | 6,574,431 (127,445, 302 | 97,320,851 | 14,002, 778 | 36,290, 871 
orother precious stones or 54,558,144 837,082 108.388, 40 | 78,059,947 | 7,400,987 | 48,512,042 
imitations thereof, or other- 55,131,948 | 12,047, 924 | 99, 955, 844 | 58,393, 813 | 20, 494, 607 | 47, 095, 853 
wise, and which shall be 159,118,721 | 14,534, 141 |105, 993, 000 |111, 119,701 | 15,465, 269 | 61, 028, 905 
known commercially as 7,693, 859 | 17,273,565 | 49,022, 000 | 77,931, 854 | 41,554,505 | 57, 940, 300 
“jewelry,” and cameos in 88, 631, 650 } 37, 042, 650 | 93, 991,000 |108, 158, 435 | 83, 000,697 | 68, 446, 446 
frames. 76, 051,490 | 59,094, 067 123, 139, 000 128, 201, 150 | 89, 855,087 | 65,916, 008 
Bet. and not specially pro- 25 30 60 63,011,494 | 87,120,987 [142, 711, 000 143, 079, 706 |118, 905,101 | 74,113, 622 
or. 
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Table showing average annual production of wheat; by quinquennial. periods, 


in siz of the principal wheat-exporting countries. 


Average annual product. 


35, 085, 

2 39, 200, 000 

--| * 13,000,000 

-| 1224, 106,611 
1309. 962 


risl, 


Annual average for the two years 1881-1885. 
+ Annual average for triennium 1883-1885. 

These tables show that while our product of wheat has in- 
creased, our exports have fallen to one-third, while our values of 
exports have fallen to one-fifth. It also shows that while India 
has decreased her production of wheat, she has increased her ex- 
pots of flour fifteenfold, and it shows that India, Argentina, and 

ussia now supply the market that was once supplied by the 
United States. 

There are two reasons for this. One is that our tariff laws and 
our financial laws against silver are such that-the nations which 
purchase grain.and flour tind it more to their advan to pur- 
3 in Argentina, Russia, and British India than in the United 

tates, 

Itt is true that the United States: has increased its exports of 
a but by no means in proportion to its loss of exports of 
wheat. 

We increased the tariff on wheat to enable a few American 
farmers on the Canada border to charge their neighbors more for 
that article. 

But the Canadians quietly shipped their wheat to European 
markets, and eed the last four years their exports to Europe 
have been 34,976,904 bushels, an annual average of 8,744,226, and 
we have lost that amount of t- 

All these tables and facts should be well considered by Repub- 
licans who are engaged in raising wheat. 

EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS BY INDIA.AND UNITED STATES. 

Ihave also pre the following interesting table, which tells 
our cotton planters that poor heathen India during the last quar- 
ter of a century has increased her exports of cotton goods more 
than fivefold, and that they are now more than double the exports 
of the United States. This is also due to Republican 
financial legislation. 

Table giving values g ‘actured 
British Didia. and npe f ali cotton peu rsen edi UEM 
Jrom the United States for the years 1871 to 1596, inclusive. 


Exports Exports Exports 
from Year from 
British ? British 
dia. India. 
8 $6,861,828 || 1884 ............ , 069, 099 
i NERIS 2.904,930 5.700,85 188 22, B20, 854 
1873.. 2,947,528 | 6,808,506 || 1886 ... 24, 773, 055 
1874 3,095,840 | 7,763,808 || 1887. 20, 40, 811 
1875.. 4,071,882] 7,994,109 || 1888- 21,279, 284 
1870. 7,722,978 | 8,297,154 || 1889 25, 915, 636 
1871. 10,235,843 | 9,417,041 || 1890... 21,931,428 
1878: 11,438,660 | 11,109,002: || 1891 ... 30, 826, 300 
1870. 10,853,950 | 12,564,442 || 1802 . 28, 425, 091 
1880. 9,981,418 | 13,924, 068- || 1893 . 29, 104, 588 
1881. 13,571,987 | 15,125,009 1894 24,411, 98t 
1 13,222,979 | 16,231,169 || 185 26,102,913 
MEE LLL 12,951,145. | 19,808,874 || 189 32,519,937 


BILL TO PROTECT MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 
The bill should be entitled, An act for the protection of and 
to increase the power and wealth of combines, monopolies, and 


Nearly the entire bill is framed to attain such a p . On 
March 31 a resolution was voted upon in the House the object 
being: to incorporate a provision in the bill, the effect of which 
would have been to add an amendment placing. 

the free list all articl a 
n or orghiination: of persons or cc ä ten 


States for the pu of limiting, trollin 
Arenson sd — ap regulating, or controlling the supply or 


oe proposed amendment also contained the further provision 


the rates of dut; prescribed by law shall be 1 

or nll of auch eee fa sin cà in ie ifs of the 3 of ong eumd 
gueh articles cease to manufactured, produced, or controlled in the 
U. States by any such combination or organization. 

This amendment was a blow at organized trusts. It was voted 
for by every Democrat and voted. ep by every Republican, 
and, asa prominent Republican stated, if that 3 carried, 
the entire purpose of the bill would be defeated. : 


800 | and by closi 
600 these organizations 


iff and 


Nearly all the manufacturers of similar articles in the North- 
east have organized into what are called trusts or combinations. 
For instance, the Standard Oil trust, the cotton-seed oil trust, the 
= trust, and the barbed-wire trust. These organizations are as 

ollows: 

All the manufacturers in a certain line combine together and 
elect a board of trustees. They keepinformed as to the stocks of 
goods in the United States of the kind in which they are interested, 

& portion of their factories from timeto time they 
uction down to the demand in this country. BY 
oer regulate the production, the price, an 
the price of labor. hen the production exceeds the demand, 
several factories stop work, and thus laborers are thrown out of 
My cot hae This enables the manufacturer to take advantage 

f the e ip his these idle men and reduce — 

In 1888 Mr. William Cook published a book on ts. Hesays: 

A trust” isa combination of many competing concerns under one man- 

ement, which thereby reduces the cost, regulates the amount of produc- 
tion, and increases the price for which the e is sold. It is either a mo- 
nopoly or an endeavor to establish a monopoly. Its purpose is to make larger 
peona by decreasing cost; limiting productions, and increasing the price to 

„ This it accomplishes by presenting to the competitors the 
the “trust” or of being crushed out. Its organization 
is intricate, secret, and subtle. 

They then have the power to cause one concern to be closed, limit the pro- 
duction of another, 2 so control the market. 

This book and a work on monopolies and their relation to the 
people, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1889, give some account 
of several organizations of this character which existed at that 
time. 


keep the 


REPUBLICANS PAY CAMPAIGN DEBTS. 

I will print the list, together with.the names of other trusts 
which have been organized since that time, as an appendix to my 
8 h, and will state the tariff protection they now: enjoy and 

e enormous increase which is donated to them by the 

The moment the aper Ne reported to the House the 
capital stock in each of these organizations-commenced to rise 


and has continued to increase ever since. 

To show the enormous extent of the benefit which these trusts 
and combinations expect to derive from this bill, I give below the 
names of eleven of these organizations, together with the amount 
of stock, its value in April, its value to-day, and the gross increase 
in values-since this bill passed the House of Representatives. 


Co 
2 Gas Co., certificate of do- 
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The New York World and the St. Louis mblic each give a 
list of twenty-five organized trusts, together with figures, showing 
that the advance in their market value during the last three 
months exceeds $200,000,000, and this-is the recompense for their 
contributions to the campaign fund which restored the ablican 
party to power. I think anyone who is familiar with the facts 
will conclude that the convening of this extraordinary session and 
the enactment of this bill were solely for the purpose of paying 
campaign debts. 

PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE MISLEADING. 

On March 6, two days after the inauguration of the present 
Executive, he convened this extraordinary session of Congress. 
On the 15th, the aay. Congress assembled, we received his message 
informing us that — — the last three years the Government 
expenditures had e our receipts and that we were convened 
for the sole purpose of enacting a law to increase the revenue, 
The closing paragraph of the message contains these words: 


The necessity of the passage of a tariff law which shall provide ample rev- 


enue need not be further urged. The imperative demand of the hour is the 
Leben yide —— — — — is 

LI eve vor. o! -18- 
transacted, lot us first provide — revenue. 
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President McKinley’s message tells us that the expenditures 
exceeded the receipts during the last three years as follows: 
Wear ending Jure 00, 1906: A rela rr Aree perpe $69, 803, 260. 58 


Year ending June 30, 18 ......-..--.-.--------..- 
Year-ending June 30, 1896. 

The message seems to have created the impression that these de- 
ficiencies occurred under the Wilson bill. This is very erroneous, 

Every dollar of the 869, 803, 260.58 deficiency was incurred under 
the administration of the McKinley bill. A considerabie portion 
of the $42,805,923.18 was also incurred under the operation of the 
McKinley bill, and of the three amounts given the $25,203,245.70 
was the only one which occurred solely during the operation of 
the Wilson bill This shows that under the Wilson bill the defi- 
ciencies were but little more than one-third what they were under 
the McKinley bill. 

The records of the Treasury show that deficiencies commenced 
immediately after the McKinley bill went into operation. The 
deficiencies were $13,891,347.93 the month following its passage, 
and dnring fifteen months of Harrison’s Administration the ex- 

nditures exceeded the receipts, and in September, 1892, before 
Cleveland's election, the deficiencies commenced being continuous, 
and they continued every month until the close of Harrison's Ad- 
ministration. 

1 append a table and statement sustaining this assertion. 

On March 22, 1897, the distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means [Mr. DiNGLEY], the premier of the House, 
made an eloquent and thrilling speech upon this floor in which 
he earnestly appealed to his Republican conferees to vote for the 
tariff bill which on the first day of our session he had presented 
to the House. 

His first utterence was as I will read: 

Congress has been convened in extraordinary session by the President for 
the purpose of providing adequate revenue for carrying on the Government. 

Mr. DiNGLEY repeated the figures of deficiency as given by the 
President and added the assertion that the deficiencies for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, would be $65.000,000. To show that Mr. 
DINGLEY was as far in error in this statement, as he has been in 
other estimates, I give the exact figures as furnished by the Treas- 
ury Lado of the expenditures and receipts for the year 


€—^—tLae———————— sonson " 


ending June 30, 1597: 

Baden T $365, 807, 836. 32 

a e Er ATS ic A ANE EARESIUSDVE 347, 184, 728. 62 
Derr, 3s uence nee ace ears 18, 623. 107. 7 


This shows that Mr. DINGLEY'S estimate exceeded the actual facts 
by $46,376,892.30, and was more than three and one-half times the 
actual deficiency. 

Republicans have attempted to explain this by stating that the 
large receipts within the last three months have been caused by 
excessive imports. They have especially dwelt upon the large 
imports of wool Now, they forget that wool is on the free list, 
and most of the articles that are being imported largely are also 
on the free list, and therefore not one cent of revenue is derived 
from such imports, 

That there was no necessity for increasing our revenues was 
evident, because the day the proclamation was issued the avail- 
able cash balance in the Treasury was $211,500,968.59, and on the 
eee Mr. DiNGLEY reported the bill and made his speech this avail- 
able cash balance had increased to $218,050,008,78, and to-day this 
cash balance has increased to $231,301,930.61, 

I will append to my speech figures showing that nearly every 
day since March 6 the receipts under the Democratic Wilson bill 
have far exceeded the expenditures. 

These figures show that these excesses since March 6, the day 
that President McKinley issued his proclamation, have reached 
the enormous sum of $38,149,879.25. 

REPUBLICANS NOW CONFESS IT I8 ONLY TEMPORARY. 

The speeches during the campaign, and those made in both 
Houses of Congress during the first two months of the discussion 
of this bill, were eloquent in their assurances to the country that 
the bill about to be enacted by the ahd iter party would be so 
wise and just, and so satisfactory to all interests and all sections, 
that it could be regarded as the permanent law of our land. 

Even the distinguished and pere advocate of extreme pro- 
tection, Senator ALDRICH, of Rhode Island, joined heartily in this 
assurance. In his opening speech of May 25, 1897 (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 1553), this distinguished Senator said: 

Such a moderate and reasonable measure should be adopted as will insure 
amuch greater degree of permanence to our tariff legislation. Frequent re- 
visions of the tariff are productive of long periods of uncertainty and arrested 
development. The PAEA change in al in 1891 proved disastrous to the 

iness interests of the country. 

The insincerity of these professions was soon made manifest. 
Enormity after enormity was adopted as the bill progressed. The 
alarm of the country became intensified. The great press of the 
country became vehement in their denunciation of the measure, 
and European nations, who are our largest , boldly 


threatened to retaliate by placing prohibitory duties upon Ameri- 
can products. 

Republican Senators sought to quiet the alarm of the people. 
They abandoned all their assertions that the bill must be perma- 
nent, and took measures to assure the people that the bill was 
only a makeshift and that they would be afllicted by its evils 
and burdens only for a short time; and finally, to emphasize this 
assurance of the temporary character of the bill, an amendment 
was voted for by Republican Senators to attach a section to the 
bill providing for the appointment of three general appraisers, 
whose duty would be to commence immediate investigations and 
prepare recommendations to be submitted to Congress through 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The effect of this amendment would be to commence laying the 
rai for a new tariif bill the moment this bill became the 
aw. 

I mention this to show the utter inconsistency of the Repub- 
lican party and their confession that the measure they are pre- 
paring is simply for the purpose of paying the political debts of 
the last campaign. 

FARM LIFE PRODUCES OUR GREAT MEN, 

I yield tono mau, Mr. Speaker, in my devotion to the interest 
of the farmers of our country. From the farmer springs substan- 
tially all the wealth of which our country boasts, and the welfare 
of all other vocations is largely dependent upon his prosperity. 
When the farmer is prosperous, the manufacturer has the best 
market for his wares, the merchant collects his debts, the edu- 
cator, the minister, the lawyer, the physician, and the followers 
of all other vocations are well paid. [Applause. ] 

The farmers are our best, most conservative, and most virtuous 
citizens during peace, and our bravest and least complaining sol- 
diers during war. It is from the farm home that have come our 
great generals, our wisest statesmen, our most eminent jurists 
and divines, and our inventors; and it is from that nursery of 
virtue that have come the men who have built our cities, our 
manufactories, our railroads, and developed our commerce. It 
was to the virtue and the wisdom of farmers that we owe tho 
foundation of this great Republic. 

Washington, the father of our country, and the successful 
commander of our Revolutionary Army, was a farmer, and reared 
by his mother, a farmer's widow. 

Putnam, Wayne, Starke, Marion, Greene, Lincoln, Mercer, and 
Sullivan were farm boys, and after reaching manhood followed 
the vocation of farmers. Grant, Lincoln, Lee, and Stonewall 
Jackson were reared upon farms. 

With scarcely any exception, all the great men of our colonial 
days and the members of our colonial and continental Congresses 
were men who devoted themselves to the ennobling occupation of 
agriculture, Thesameislargely true regarding the learned, wise, 
and eminent statesmen to whom we are indebted for the Consti- 
tution under which we live; for not only was the constitutional 
convention itself mostly composed of farmers, but the conventions 
of the States which ratified that instrument were also almost 
entirely composed of men who had been reared upon the farm 
and were following that profession as a vocation. 

FARMERS INJURED BY HIGH TARIFF. 

I oppose the tariff upon farm products for the reason that my 
investigations have convinced me that it is injurious to 99 out of 
100 of our farmers, and that the tariff is placed upon their prod- 
ucts for the purpose of inducing them to join the Northeastern 
manufacturers in electing officials who will enact tariff laws dic- 
tated by them. 

I give below a statement of the proposed tariff on many farm 
products, and also give the quantity imported last year: 
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United States| Quantit 
production. imported. 


Value of 
Article. importe. Tariff. 
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If we leave out hay the entire value of the imports of all these 
farm products woul be only $1,445,916, a sum which is absolutely 
. when compared with the total value of the farm 
products of the United States, which were estimated last year at 
over 83,000, 000,000. Tex - 

It seems to me impossible to conceive of more injudicious legis- 
lation, 

The tax on these farm products can not and does not have the 
effect of raising the price of the articles, except in a narrow strip 
along our immediate border, and therefore can not have any bene- 
ficial effect, except to, say, one citizen out of a thousand. 


WRONG END OF THE LEVER. 


Ststesmen who are trying to help the farmer by putting a tariff 
duty on wheat, rye, rye flour, barley, barley corn, cornmeal, cot- 
ton, pease, cotton-seed oil, straw, oatmeal, and wheat flour have 
gotten hold of **the wrong end of the lever." Most of them know 
that they are at the wrong end, and they are willfully trying to 
deceive the farmer; others who are intrusted with legislation in- 
nocently catch the wrong end” because they have been deceived 
by wily, sagacious, and unscrupulous politicians. 

To illustrate the force of this, I give a statement showing the 
number of bushels of various farm products produced in the 
United States to one bushel imported, and the same estimate in 
regard to tons of hay, pounds of hops, and bales of cotton: 

Production to 
1 bushel imported. 
411,114 bushels. 
863,817 bushels. 


17,341 bushels. 
113,187 bushels. 


1896, for 1 bushel barley imported we produced...... 105 bushels, 
1896, for 1 bushel buckwheat imported we produced. 29,165 bushels. 
1893, for 1 bushel buckwheat imported we produced 35,468 bushels. 


1889, for 1 bushel rye imported we produced 


1896, for 1 pound hops imported we creators: 
1808, for 1 ton hay imported we produced 
1895, for 1 bale cotton imported we produced 


LEGISLATIVE FOLLY. 


Did any nation on earth ever commit such a folly as to put a 
tariff tax on rye with the records before them that in a single 
year we produced nearly 2,000,000 bushels to one bushel imported, 
and a tariff of 26.37 per cent on corn when we produced 863.817 
bushels to one imported, and a tariff of 48.38 on buckwheat when 
we produced 35,468 bushels to one imported? 

In 1887, with a tax on cotton-seed oil of 25 cents a gallon, only 15 
gallons were imported. In 1888, 2 gallons were imported. In 1889, 
1890, and 1891 the Treasury Department reports that there were 
no imports. In 1892, with a tax of 10 cents a gallon, 14 gallons 
were imported. In 1894, 10 gallons were imported. The Demo- 
crats then made cotton- seed oil free, and in 1895 but 1 gallon was 


1 
t is true that under peculiar circumstances the importations 
were much larger in 1894 and 1896. i 

Republican legislation is like the same old story—they take the 
turkey and give us the buzzard, but they strip the buzzard of its 
feathers before handing it to the Southern farmer. 

Now, the detrimental effect of putting a tariff upon articles 
which we produce so abundantly and export solargely is that it 
induces nations which import and consume these products to put 
upon them heavy import duties, and thus restrict or prevent us 
from selling our products in their markets. ; 


UNDER DEMOCRATIC LAWS FARMERS BUY IN THE CHEAPEST AND SELL 
THEIR PRODUCTS IN THE HIGHEST MARKETS. 


The Democratic party seeks to help the American farmer by 
making laws so as to enable him to sell his products with the least 
ssible restriction in the highest market, and therefore get the 
ighest Jon, and at the same time to enable him to buy his bag- 
ging and ties and fertilizers and seeds and cotton gins and cotton 
machines and clothing with the least possible restriction in the 
lowest market, and therefore at the cheapest price. 
It is for this reason that Democrats seek to admit all of these 
articles free, "That is the way to relieve the farmer of burdens. 
That was the line of legislation in the Wilson Democratic bill, 
but this Republican bill reverses the method. It puts a duty upon 
all these articles which farmers purchase, which increases their 
cost, therefore compelling them to purchase in the highest market. 
The result of Republican legislation is to induce those countries 
where our farmers find a market for their products to enact retali- 
atory tariff legislation, which restricts or prevents our farmers 
from selling their goods in the highest market, and in that way 
prevents their getting the highest price for what they produce. 
Again, I have always advocated and insisted upon machinery 
for making cotton being admitted free. This was for the benefit 
of the cotton farmers, because it facilitated the preparation of their 
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raw cotton for the use of mankind, and this always tends to en- 
hance the value, even in its raw state. 
DETRIMENTAL EFFECT OF INJUDICIOUS TARIFF LAWS. 

Witness the effect of injudicious tariff laws. With cotton free 
of duty, we have increased our production to 9,901,251 bales in 
1894, from 5,713,200 bales in 1884, while with an equivalent ad 
valorem duty varying from 100 to 200 per cent on wool, our pro- 
duction of wool has fallen to 325,210,712 pounds in 1894, from 
337,500,000 pounds in 1884, and the wool clip of Texas under this 
enormous tariff duty has fallen to 20,014,883 pounds in 1894, from 
26,973,296 pounds in 1884, and the number of sheep during the 
same tine han fallen to 2,859,269 in 1894, from 4,691,008 in 1884. 
Now, with cotton absolutely free of duty, Texas has increased the 
crop of that article to 3,073,861 bales in 1894, from 1,101,746 bales 
in 1830, and yet with these facts before them, Republican politi- 
cians insult the intelligence of the people of that great State by 
telling them that they advocate a protective duty on their cotton, 
wheat, corn, and wool because they love the people of Texas and 
want to increase their prosperity. 

Their devotion to our Texas people is very like that of the devo- 
tion of the friends of Max Lebandy. This unfortunate Frenchman 
inherited $8,600,000. He was immediately surrounded by friends 
who assured him they wished to make him a rival of the Roths- 
childs, and one year after attaining his majority he died a bank- 


rupt. 

Ando of his devoted friends are now in prison, charged with and 
convicted of willfully persuading him to enter into business ar- 
rangements which they knew would result in loss to him. 

Now, if this country was like France and they imprisoned men 
here for knowingly attempting to persuade good, honest farmers 
into the advocacy and support of lezislation detrimental to their 
interest, some of our great Republican statesmen would inhabit 
the penitentiary for the rest of their lives. 

FERTILIZERS. 

For fifty years gypsum, or plaster of paris, has been fre». It is 
well known that the fertility of our soil is being rapidly ex- 
hausted,and that every ton of the products of agriculture that 
is shipped abroad enriches the nation but impoverishes our soil. 
After the tariff bill had been reported by both the House and 
Senate with this article free of duty,the mine owners procured 
the adoption of an amendment subjecting this fertilizer to duty. 

Now,it must be borne in mind that the farmer gets no draw- 
back and no compensatory duty upon anything he produces, while 
the manufacturer is allowed either a compensatory duty, a draw- 
back, or free raw material on everything that enters into the man- 
ufacture of his products, in addition to the protection allowed on 
the article he manufactures. 

BARLEY. 


The price of barley, in spite of the almost prohibitory duty, has 
fallen from 74 cents a bushel in 1888 to 38 cents in 1896. 

Now, the proposed duty of 30 cents for a value of 40 cents must 
of necessity rohibitive. ^ 

This duty will not benefit one farmer out of five hundred. The 
only Soc spes it can benefit are the few who raise barley along the 
Canadian border. 

It cannot benefit farmers generally, for we produce more barley 
than is consumed in the United States. Last year we exported 
LES SSE bushels, while we imported only 826,017, about one-tenth 
of exports. 

ones of the effect of high tariff legislation and the result- 
ing retaliatory tariffs from foreign countries come constantly to 
my mind. Last year we raised 2,151,139,000 bushels of corn, 
worth $1,000,000,000. We could readily have exported half of 
this, but, on account of retaliatory tariffs with foreign countries, 
our exports of corn have for several years run from $13,000,000 
to $30,000,000 and our exports of wheat from $41,000,000 to $60,- 
000,000, whereas formerly our exports of wheat were $232,000,000 
and our exports of corn over $56,000,000. 

DESTRUCTIVE EFFECT OF HIGH TARIFF. 

A nation which has but 4 per cent of the population of the world, 
and produces 87 per cent of the corn certainly should so frame its 
laws as to secure as far as possible the markets of the world for its 
Se products, 

is is so plain and unquestionable that it seems to me it will be 
admitted by all intelligent peoples My examination of our coun- 
try’s history has so thoro y convinced me that I have fre- 
quently alluded to it since I have been in public life. 

I trust I may be pardoned for referring to some of my 5 
upon this point which I happen to have before me on my desk. 

On January 30, 1883, having moved to strike out the tariff on 
cotton seed oil, I said: 

On cotton. seed oil there is a duty of 30 cents a gallon. B 


duty we justify Italy in imposing a tariff duty upon the cot 


we export to that country, and I 


imposing this 
n-seed oil that 
see by the report of the Tariff Commission 
that nine-tenths of the cotton-seed oil made in the United States is exported 
to Trieste, and other Mediterranean ports. 

Now, again, comes the question of retaliatory tariff. I am informed that 
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after nacted the law taxing the importations of raw cotton-seed oil into 
our Dorta, the Government of Baly retaliated and laid a tariff tax on all cot- 
ton-seed oil which we piosa to her ports, and as a consequence materially 
impeded our trade to that country. 
On March 21, 1892, I made an argument in this Hall against 
high tariff, and in referring to this question I said: 
the speech which I had the honor to make in this Hall January 30, 1883, 
I Ba a motion to strike out a clause in the tariff bill of that year which 
VE propimel to continue a duty of DO cente Dar gallon, equal 6580 
TO; col adut 
cent aå inel ARA The people of the Sonth were c i me's ild u this 
new industry, and with great difficulty we had found a fore market, three- 
fourths of which was with Marseilles, Trieste, and other Mediterranean 


ports, 
Iam informed that France and Italy had been induced to put an import 
duty on our cotton-seed oil and our exports, which in 1880 reached 0,997,790 
gallons, fell off in afew years to only 415,611 gallons. In 1883 these facts were 

nted to Congress, but the best we could do was to get a reduction of 
Auty to 25 cents. 


It is true that since that time we have built up an export trade 
with the Netherlands and other countries, and I give this experi- 
ence as a proof of the injurious effects of injudicious legislation. 
Again, on May 9, 1890, Ispoke against the McKinley bill in these 


PREDICTIONS FULLY VERIFIED. 


The advocates of the bill now before the House tell us that it will stop the 
importation of all manufactured articles which can be made with American 
labor, and they are so tof the t laws of trade and commerce as 
to exultingly boast of the injurious effect the McKinley bill will have upon 
foreign industries. 
dde Tall Me Tratap po an to cepeclally favor the generat policy of the English 
so as to especially favor general policy of the 

commercial system, and I further assert that it will not be regarded with 
disfavor by the statesmen who control that nee 

Any upon our part which cuts off or limits the commercial relations 
of tbe United States with the rest of the world will be to the advan of 
English ufactu and English commerce and will go far toward 5 
to the supremacy of 5 e upon the oceans of the world. It is true tha 
some gland, who are in the production of arti- 
cles particularly adapted to our market, will pabjected to losses, but the 
great bulk of English trade and commerce will ultimately be the beneficiaries 
of the suicidal policy upon which the McKinley bill is based. 


Ihave not time to repeat the statistics, but in my speech of 
May 10 of this year I gave the exact figures showing that under 
the McKinley bill our iron industries had fallen off, while those 
of nearly all European countries had been materially benefited. 

- EUROPE THREATENS RETALIATION, 

Since the purpose of those who are responsible for the Dingley 

bill has been made public the great journals of Europe have in- 


formed us that 3 nations promptly enact laws plac- 
ing high and probably prohibitory duties against the products of 
the United States. 


The following dispatch from Berlin is a brief but pointed ex- 
pression of this character: 


CLAMORS FOR RETALIATION—A TARIFF COALITION OF EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES PROPOSED. 


The Kreuz Zeitung. of this city, in an article directed - quy the Dingle: 


tariff, clamors for retaliation, and asks the Governmen orm a 
coalition with Aust France, Italy, Spain, and Holland for the purpose of 
keeping American coun- 


grains, meat, cotton, 
proposal has attracted attention out Europe. 

That this threat will be carried out, at least in a measure, I think 
there can be no doubt. The bill is prohibitory, or nearly so, on 
many articles which Germany has been selling in this country, and 
the tariff upon refined sugarisdoubled. Thesugartrust 
will be the immediate beneficiary, the people the victims of this 
legislation. 

THE SUGAR-TRUST SCHEDULE. 

It is quite apparent that the sugar trust, like all the other com- 
bines, has succeeded in securing a schedule on sugar which will 
give this wealthy organization most enormous profits. It is a 
painful spectacle to see the sugar-trust attorneys and ts com- 
ing toa Republican Congress, controlling their committees, and 
e ee the votes of men who are sent here by honest constit- 
uencies to defend the rights of the people. 

This exercise of the power of wealth in controlling legislation 
reminds me of the corrupt days of the Roman Empire, prior to 
the downfall of that great nation which was once the mistress of 


the world. [Applause. 

ost JOHNSO? of m hiana. Will the gentleman permit me a 
question 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understood the gentleman to 
speak of this Se gn being dominated by the sugar trust. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, the Republican side of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, I understand that in the bill 
under consideration now thedifferential duty on sugar is less than 
it is in the existing Wilson law. 

Mr. WHEEL of Alabama. The tleman is mistaken. 
The bill now being considered gives a differential or protection to 
the refiners, which includes the sugar trust, more than twice as 
great as that which they enjoyed under the Wilson bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. If the gentleman will examine 


the statement upon this subject from the Treasury Department, 
5 is mistaken. -- c rint y fores g a certain 

eof very cheap raw sugar of which very e is imported 
such a result has been figured out. 

For instance, Mr. DINGLEY makes his estimate on raw sugar at 
1.85, when to be accurate he should have put it at 2.13, which was 
the correct price as stated by the Treasury officials. 

It has also been stated that there were undervaluations under 
the Wilson bill which gave importers an advantage, but this state- 
ment is not substantiated and been denied. 

Underthe Wilson bill the duty on refined sugar is 40 per cent 
ad valorem and one-eighth of a cent per pound, and if imported 
from Germany, the place from which most of our refined sugar 
comes, the duty was 40 per cent and nine-fortieths of a vente ba- 
cause of the bounty paid by that country. 

The duty under the House bill was 1.875, and under the confer- 
ence report as it now is it is 1.950. 

More than 90 per cent of imported re comes to us in a raw 
condition, and the su trust refines and furnishes to the public 
96.67 of this importation. 

The ter part of the sugar im 

Mr. DiNGLEY admitted this in 
made. He said: 

Ninety-two degrees test was the average test of the importations of raw 
sugar last year. - 

According to the conference report (paragraph 209) the duty on 
100 pounds of refined sugar uud. be $1.95, du on 100 pounds of 
92-degree raw sugar, $1.545, leaving a protection to the sugar trust 
on 100 pounds of sugar of four hundred and five one-thousandths, 

Now, most ot the refined sugar which is imported in this coun- 
try comes from Germany, and that country pays a bounty of 37.8 
cents upon 100 pounds of refined sugar. 

Now, section 5 in the latter part of this bill provides that— 

There shall be levied and paid, in all such cases, in addition to the duties 
otherwise imposed by this act, an additional duty equal to the net amount of 
such bounty or grant. 

Therefore on all German refined sugar there would be a protec- 
tion under this bill of 78.3 cents upon 100 pounds. 

Senator ALDRICH says (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1556): 


I have F comparison, as this is 
„h ers and furnishes the proper basis for 
com 


rted was 92 degrees. 
e speech which he has just 


He also says, on page 1557: 

Ihave taken the March as a basis for all 
they fairly represent normal conditions. 8 

Now, German refined was 2.3 cents a pound in March, and 
40 per cent duty on $2.30 is 92 cents. One eighth of a cent per 

und differential is one hundred and twenty-five one thousan 

e-tenth of a cent 8 countervailing duty is ten one- 
aa and the total duty on 100 pounds of German refined 
is $1.145. 

Now, under the Wilson law, the duty on raw sugar did not 
include any one-eighth differential, and as no raw sugar comes 
from a bounty paving country there was not any countervailing 
duty, the only duty on raw sugar under the Wilson bill being 40 
d cent, and the duty on 100 pounds, worth $2.13, would be eight 

undred and fifty-two one thousandths. 

Now subtract this from $1.145 and we would have two hundred 
and ninety-three one-thousandths, which would be the protection 
to refiners on 100 pounds of sugar under the Wilson bi 

Now, according to the conference report, the duty on 100 pounds 
of German refined sugar would be 1.950; add the counter-vailin 
duty, 37.8, and the total duty on 100 pounds of German refin 
roe Mees ied 100 ds of 92-d $ 

ow, the duty on unds o egree raw sugar is $1.545, 
and the protection to the refiners under the conference report 
would be seven hundred and eighty-three one-thousandths. e 
rotection to refiners under the Wilson bill would only be two 
undred and ninety-three one-thousandths, showing that the re- 
finers get forty-nine one-hundredths more under the Dingley law 
as reported than under the Wilson law. 

Mr. GAINES. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] also 
said that the sugar stock had gone up, and in the breath previous 
he said the tariff on sugar had been lowered. 

Mr.JOHNSON of Indiana. We can not understand the rea- 
sons of ators for the rise and fall of sugar stock, but wecan 
tell the difference between one-eighth and one-fifth differential. 
Now, what I want the gentleman to dó is, if we have been domi- 
nated by the sugar trust, to point it out in some tangible way, 
that I may be able to comprehend. 

Mr. WHEELER of ‘Alabaina. What I have stated, which you 
will find elaborated in the conference report, is quite explanatory. 
The tleman can not doubt but that the sugar trust under- 
stands the advantage, because since the report has been made 
sugar-trust stock has risen so that the total increase enriches its 
owners by about $11,000,000. If I had time,I would make an 
elaborate statement. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ido not want an elaborate state- 


ment, but just a pointed one that I can comprehend. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. If the N will go with 
me to my committee room at his leisure, I will figure the matter 
out for him in all its iren; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But the vote, I understand, is to 
be taken to-night, and that kind of information would be of no 


use. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. If it is possible for the Demo- 
cratic side of the House to prevent it, we will not allow a vote to 
take place to-night. 

The public press only received the conference report this after- 
noon, and the Republican majority are endeavoring to force us to 
a vote to-night, because they know that the public press to-morrow 
morning throughout the country will denounce the bill so furiously 
that it will be very difficult to keep their party in line. Theyknow 
that if the bill is delayed until to-morrow there will be many Re- 
publicans who will be afraid to yote forit. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] That is the reason why they are so anxious to force a 
vote to-night. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That is a phase of the question that 
had not occurred to me. 

Mr. GAINES. They formulated this bill at night and want to 
pass it at night. 

Mr. W. LER of Alabama. Dispatches tell us that stocks of 
all combines and trusts have risen in New York in the last two 
hours. Since the features of this bill were sent off by telegraph 
sugar stock jum 7 points at once, No doubt combines and 
trusts, in whose interests this bill was framed, have telegraphed 
here ordering that the bill be passed to-night. This morning in 
the conference committee neither Mr. DINGLEY nor anyone else 
made any suggestion or expressed any desire for the vote to take 
place before to-morrow night. Orders must have come from some- 
where to make the change. 

Mr. HANDY. The stock has risen over 11 per cent to-day. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I am informed by the gentleman 
from Delaware that sugar stock has risen over 11 per cent to-day. 

Mr. GAINES. And that under a tariff that is said to be less 
than the Wilson bill, ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, That may be. We do not under- 
stand what the course of the * is upon propositions of 
this kind. Certainly if there is anything in the interest of the 
trust os this legislation, some gentleman ought to be able to dis- 
cover it, 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It seems to me, from the way 
the sugar trust and other trust stocks are jumping up in price, 
that most of the people have discovered it. 

My objection to the bill is that, while it will add to the wealth 
of a yey few, the effect will be detrimental to the general pros- 
perity of the country. 


THE TARIFF A PROBLEM OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


I hold in my hand a book published in New York, 1885, entitled 
Economic Fact Book. I find entire chapters devoted to views of 
people on the tariff. Among them I find an expression from my- 
self, which I will read. It expresses my views then; I adhere to 
the same views to-day, and I do not expect to change them as long 
as I live. Iread from page 141: 

Ithink all will concede that successful manufactories are very im t, 
if not essential, elements to the prosperity of agricultural interests. Cer- 
tainly all wiil concede that in a country like ours, where we have such 
abundant raw material—coal, iron, copper, timber, cotton, and wool—we 

| ought to excel all other nations in the variety and extent of our manufac- 
tures. No one will m the fact that the tariff law of March 3, 1883. and the 
law yook was repealed at that date utterly failed to even approximate such 


a 
Under these laws we have not succeeded in 8 tho products of our 


he cont: . we have 
rices for them much 


question 


lit- 
ical economy the solution of which would be to find what laws do 
most to stimulating and building up the industries of our country. To 
attain this. I think the tariff must be 


revised so as to be fair to all interests, 


80 as to encourage a trade with foreign nations, so as to bear heaviest upon 
articles of luxury and lightest upon articles of necessity. 


MANUFACTORIES ESSENTIAL TO BEST INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Experience has clearly proven that the best interests of the 
Spa requires the establi ent of factories in easy access to 

e farm, 

Without the aid of the skill and machinery of the manufacturer, 
comparatively few of the products of the agricnlturists would be 
of much value. 

We must haye mills and factories, so that the raw material of 
the farm and mine may be changed into finished products suitable 
to the use of man, and therefore, as a friend to the farmer, 1 advo- 
cate laws which will encourage the manufacturing interests of 
our country. 


Now the Southern farmer ships two-thirds of his cotton across 
the ocean to the mills of foreign countries. If all of the raw cot- 
ton could be manufactured in the immediate vicinity of its growth, 
much expense of transportation, etc., would be saved, and the 
farmer would be the recipient of a share of this benefit. The es- 
tablishment of these factories would bring a large population 
which would again make a demand for products of the farm other 
than cotton, and our cotton crop, which now sells for from 8292, 
234,437 to $430,880,174, would when manufactured into cloth and 
thread bring us from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON SAYS TARIFF ON COTTON DETRIMENTAL, 


Hamilton's report to Congress as Secretary of the Treasury 
(page 243 of his works) speaks of cotton, wool, and silk and the 
peculiar adaptability of the Southern States to those products. 
Secretary Hamilton then proceeds to speak of the culture of cot- 
ton in these words: 

'The extensive cultivation of cotton can, perhaps, hardly be expected but 
from the previous establishment of domestic manufactories of the article. 

He also says, page 273: 

The nt duty of 3 cents per pound on the foreign raw material is un- 
doubtedly a very serious nima ron to the progress of those manufactories, 

It thus ap that Hamilton contended that the prosperity of 
our cotton planters required the establishment of factories to con- 
vert their raw material into finished product, and he specially 
asserts that a tariff duty upon raw cotton was a detriment to the 
cotton planters. 

This principle, so far as it affects raw cotton and raw wool, has 
been reiterated by our Presidents and Seeretaries of the Treasury 
from that time to this. Hon. James Guthrie, who was Secretary 
of the Treasury during Pierce's Administration, made a * 
ere in favor of free raw material, and in speaking of free woo 
said: 


A single example illustrates the case: Great Britain admits wool, a raw 
material, free of duty, and the United States imposes upon it a duty of 8) 
per cent. This enables the English manufacturer to interfere with the 
American manufacturer in the American markets, and to exclude him from 
the foreign markets, It does more. It surrenders the market of the coun- 
tries producing the raw material to the nations who take it free of duty. 

Now, asraw cotton bears a relation to cotton mills that raw 
wool bears to woolen mills, it is interesting to see that Hamilton’s 
idea of free raw cotton in 1791 was based upon reasoning quite in 
harmony with the advocacy of free raw wool by our most dis- 
tinguished statesmen during the last half century. 

Congress disregarded Hamilton's advice, and until 1846 they 
maintained an import tax of not less than 3 cents, and at one time 
6 cents, a pound on raw cotton. Its repeal did not lessen our 
crops, but, on the contrary, during the next thirteen years our net 
production of cotton increased 300 per cent, and is now five times 
what it was when the misguided friends of the cotton planters 
were attempting to aid him by a protective tariff on cotton. 

FREE COTTON INCREASED CROPS AND PRICE, 

In reading the speeches in Congress during and prior to 1846 
you will find that those who insisted on the continuance of that 
tax maintained that if cotton were made free the price would fall 
and we should be overflooded with cotton from every land. But 
the wisdom of our people viewed the matter in a different light, 
and the policy of the 9 PEU triumphed. Cotton was 
made free, and from that moment the price of cotton rose and rose 
continually until 1861, 

Between 1846 and 1860 the cotton crops of the United States 
more than tripled, the crop of 1846 being 1,778,651 bales weighing 
431 pounds each, and the crop of 1859 and 1860 being 4,861,292 
bales perm 460 pounds each, and the price rose from 8 to 13 
cents, and during that period our exports of raw cotton increased 
from 1,241,200 bales to 3,774,173 bales. 

All of our Presidents to the beginning of our Government were 
impressed with the truth of these propositions. 

January 8, 1790, Washington sent his first annual message to 
Congress, in which he used these words: 
The n rae REUS — 19 2 ben gener s all 
N ust, m em 2 
Int hnting to; yon the 5 of giving effeotaal GusonragUmant a well 


to the introduction of new and useful inventions from abroad as to the exer- 
tions of skill and genius in producing them at home. 


On December 8, 1795, Washington, in his seventh annual mes- 
sage. congratulated the country on the unexampled prosperity of 
the Union under light taxes, in these words: 


IHE agriculture, commerce, and manufactures prosper beyond exam- 
e. 
x Every part of the Union displays indications of rapid and various improve- 


TARIFF OF 12 PER CENT FOSTERS MANUFACTURES. 

And with the average import taxes still as low as 11 to 12 p 
cent, Washington, on December 7, 1796, transmitted his eighth 
annual message to Congress, from which I read these words: 


Congress haye repeatedly, and not without success, directed their atten- 
tion to the . manufactures. 
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The message did not say that Congress encouraged manufac- 
tures by duties upon imports, and it is very probable that he had 
in his mind the recommendation of Hamilton in fayor of admit- 
ting foreign raw material free. 

President John Adams, in his first annual message, November 
23, 1797, in speaking of commerce, he said: 

Our agriculture, fisheries, arts, and manufactures are connected with and 
depend upon it. 

ember 8, 1801, Mr. Jefferson, in his first annual message, 
said: 


Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the four pillars of 
— 5 are the most thriving when left most free to individual en- 
rise, 


In Madison's second annual message, December 5, 1810, we find 
these words: 

To a thriving agriculture and the improvements relating toit is added a 
highly interesting extension of useful manufactures, the combined product 
of professional occupations and of household industry. ^ 

Mr. Madison's seventh annual message, December 5, 1815, is 
emphatic in its advocacy of a tariff for revenue, but Congress was 
especially cautioned to consider the influence of a tariff law upon 
manufactures. He said: 

In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of revenue, the influence 
of the tariff on manufactures will necessarily present itself for consideration. 

Mr. Madison was then known and referred to as the Father of 
the Constitution,” and he probably comprehended the widest scope 
of the powers conferred by that instrument as understood and 
intended by its progenitors more thoroughly than any man who 
assisted in framing it. 

Is it not probable that this expression of Mr. Madison meant 
that the proper way to encourage American manufactures was to 
enable them to purchase their machinery and material without 
the burden of a tariff duty? 


In this message Mr. Madison also uses this language: 


Under circumstances giving a powerful impulse to manufacturing indus- 
try, it has made among usap ess and exhibited an efficiency which justify 
the belief that with a protection not more than is due to the M ORE 
citizens whose interests are now at stake, it will become at an early day not 
oniy safe against occasional competition from abroad, but a source of domes- 
tic wealth and even of external commerce. : 


Cotton was then beginning to be an important agricultural 
staple, owing in a great measure to the improvement of the cot- 
ton gin, and Mr. Madison says: 


It will be an additional recommendation of particular manufactures where 
the materialsfor them are extensively drawn from our agriculture, and con- 
se 8 impart and insure to that great fund of national e and 
independence an encouragement which can not fail to be rewarded. 


Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years in Congress (page 189), in speak- 
ing of the tariff of 1816, says: 


New England was radically hostile to high duties for the reason that they 
seriously interfered with the shipping and commercial interest in which her 
people were largely engaged. * * In examining the debates on that im- 

ortant act, it is worthy of notice that Mr. Clay, from an extreme Western 
tate, was urging a high rate of duties on cotton fabrics, while his chief oppo- 
nent was Daniel Webster, then a Representative from M. usetts. 


on page 190 Mr. Blaine explains Mr. Webster's position in these 
words: 


Mr. Webster's opposition to protection was based on the fact that it tended 
to depress commerce and cu the profits of the carrying trade. The tariff 
of 1816 was termed “moderately protective," but even that form it en- 
countered the opposition of the commercial interest. 


Mr. Blaine says (page 191): 


The act of 1824 was avowedly protective in its character, and was adopted 
through the influence of Mr. C Y. then Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. * * * Mr. Webster again appeared in the debate a 9 
the obsolete and exploded notion of protection,” and g with him 
nearly the whole vote of Massachusetts in opposition. 


In his message to Congress of December 2, 1828, Mr. Adams used 
these words: 


The great interests of an agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing na- 
tion are so linked in union together that no permanent cause of prosperity 
to one of them can operate without extending its influence to the others. 


On December 8, 1829, President Jackson sent his first message 
m Sangre, and comments upon the effect of the tariff laws in 
these words: 


The agricultural interest of our country is so eg ngs Aare eas with 
every other, and so superior in importance to them all, that it is scarcely 
necessary to invite to it your particular attention. It is principally as man- 
ufactures and commerce tend to increase the value of agricultural produc- 
tions, and to extend their application to the wants and comforts of society, 
that they deserve the fostering care of Government. 


AGAINST MONOPOLY. 


President Jackson was so strenuously opposed to any system 
which might by any possibility tend to establish monopolies that 
on April 15, 1834, he used this forcible language: 


The ambition which leads me on is an anxious desire and a fixed determi- 
nation to * * + persuade my countrymen. so far as I may, that it is not 
in a splendid Government Wenn by powerful monopolies and aristo- 
cratical establishments that they will find happiness or their liberties pro- 
tection; but in a plain system, void of pomp, protecting all and grantin 
favors to none, dispensing its blessings like the dews of heaven, unseen and 


unfelt, save in the freshness and beauty they contribute to próduce. 


General Jackson also adds this great and undeniable truth: 


It is such a Government that the genius of our people requires—such a one 
only under which our States may remain for ages to come united, prosper- 
ous, and free. 

In his second annual message, December 7, 1842, President 
Tyler said: 


Extravagant duties defeat their end and object. 
President Polk, in his inaugural address, said: 


forbid the Federal Government to foster one 


Justice and sound polic 
etriment of another. 


branch of industry to the 
He also said: 


The largest portion of our people are agriculturists; others are employed 
in manufactures commerce, navigation, and the mechanic arts. To tax one 
branch of this home industry for the benefit of another would be unjust. 

What was called the free-trade law of 1846 had been in opera- 
tion for more than a year when President Polk transmitted to 
Congress his message of December 7, 1847, in which he used these 
words: 

While the interests of agriculture, of commerce, and of navigation have 
been enlarged and invigorated, itis highly gratifying to observe that our 
manufactures are also in a prosperous condition. one of the ruinous effects 
upon this interest which were apprehended by some as the result of the 
operation of the revenue system established by the act of 1846 have been ex- 
perienced. On the contrary, the number of manufactories and the amount 
of capital invested in them are steadily and rapidly increasing. 


I desire to specially call attention to the fact that the effect of 
this so-called free-trade tariff of 1846 was to yield fair profits to 
manufacturersand augment the wages of labor employed in manu- 
factures, agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 


The language of Mr. Polk's message was as I will read: 


While capital invested in manufactures is yielding adequate and fair profits 
under the new system, the wages of labor, whether employed in manufac- 
tures, agriculture, commerce, or navigation, have been augmented. The toil- 
ing millions whose daily labor furnishes the supply of food and raiment and 
all the other necessaries and comforts of life are receiving higher wages and 
more 8 y and permanent employment than in any other country or at 
any previous period of our own history. 


FREE TRADE AND FREE RAW MATERIAL MISCONSTRUED. 


The expressions “free trade" and “free raw material" have re- 
ceived very contorted and extreme constructions. 

Pronounced protectionists insist that their opponents are a free- 
trade party, and that they advocate the e of all goods 
absolutely free from duty. 

This is a misrepresentation. No platform or authoritative state- 
ment from the Democratic party has ever advocated any such leg- 
islation. What the Democratic party means by free trade is that 
the tariff laws shall be so constructed as to invite thegreatest free- 
dom of trade from the entire world. 

We have always contended that the highest tariff should be 
levied upon luxuries and the smallest upon necessaries, 

The Democratic party has always sought to frame tariff and 
= laws so as to stimulate and build up all American indus- 

os. $ 

The words “raw material” is another expression which has 
been subjected to most extreme constructions, and a few mem- 
bers of Congress who Mi eri districts where wool is largely 
produced, and who have been lead to believe that a high tariff on 
raw wool would increase its price, have op d the principle of 
raw 5 as a method of advocating high tariff upon that 
article. 

A moment's reflection shows us that there is really no such 
thing as raw material. What is raw material to one man is a 
finished product to another. 

Coal and iron ore are the finished product of the miner; pig 
iron, the finished product of the furnace; bar iron and steel, the 
finished product of the rolling mill. 

Wool is the finished product of the farmer; yarn, of the spinner; 
cloth, of the weaver, and clothing, of the tailor. 


WHY WOOL SHO[LD BE FREE. 


Those who advocate admitting wool free of duty do not base 
their argument upon the idea that wool is an absolutely raw ma- 
terial, but that the best interests of a very large majority of the 

ple of the United States are best served by a very low or possi- 
yno tarif at all upon raw wool. 
perience shows that, situated as our country now is, with our 
wonderful facilities for manufacturing, it ought to successfully 
con with every nation on earth in the manufacture of woolen 
g But, as I have shown, it has always been contended that a 
igh duty on raw wool places the American manufacturer at an 
almost fatal disadvantage as compared with manufacturers in 
those countries where wool is admitted free of duty. 


TARIFF LAWS AND RATES FROM 1789 TO 1897. 
Mr. Speaker, I will now present a table showing the dates of all 
tariff laws which affected wool since 1789, together with the dates 


that these laws went into effect; also the rate of duty, both 
cific and ad valorem. 2 m 
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Dates of tariff laws affecting wool and woolens, and the dates on which they 


Rates of duty upon raw or unmanufactured wool, etc.—Continued. 


went into effect. 
Dateof | Wentinto Year. Dateof | Went into Duty. 
act. effect— K effect— 
ee Class 1—Clothing wool: 
July 4 Aug. 2,1789 || 1842 ........... Aug. 30, 1842 Valued 32 cents or less per pound....| 10 cents per pound 
Aug. 10 Jan. 1,1791 || 1846 ... 1, 1846 . and 11 per cent. 

y July 1, 1792 1857 3 July 1,1887 1 Exceeding ® cents nan 12 cents per pow 
June 7 July 1,1794 || 1861 ..- . 2| Apr. 2,1861 and 10 per cent. 
May 13 | July 1.1800 o tr e Cus pur oo Double duty. 

r. 26 | July 1,1804 || 1864 9$ Jule 194 1. a a E eene ree enn p rit Treble duty. 

July l|July 1,1812 || 1807 . 2| Mar. 2,1807 
Apr. 27 July 1,1816 || 1872 June 6| Aug. 1,1872 10 cents per pound 

y 2 July 1,1824 || 1875 Mar. 3| Mar. 3, and 11 per cent. 
Ma 19{ Sere 2, 1828 || 1883 -...do...| July 1,183} . 1  Exceeding?cents.................--- 12 cents per 

Y V July 1,1829 -| Oct. 1 Oct. 6,1890 and 10 per cent. 
July 14 | Mar. 4,1833 || 1894 .. Aug. 28 Aug. 28, 1804 r Ere LI Ld a Treble duty. 

Jan. 1, 1881 1897 ........... July 24 | July 24,1897 Class 3—Carpet wool 


Valued 12 cents or less per pound....| 3 cents per pound. 


*As to manufactured wool, in effect January 1,1895; as to all other articles, grer 12 pene. 88 Ant da . 
KEUR TIE ˙ ) Bonn. SANO orton aed ee ey te ale here EAR tree hee Class 1—Clothing wool: 
Rates of duty upon raw or unmanufactured wool from July h, 1789, to July £4, Valued 3) cents or less per pound....| 10 cents per pound. 
1897. Over 30 cents... 12 cents per pound. 
Seonred Preble duty, 
PU le duty. 
Duty. 2—Combing w. x 
Valued 30 cents or less per pound....| 10 cents per pound. 
1780-1812 Free. o SII eee 12 per pound. 
Esci tant uy eren ence ura elo see one aes ee ` ficoured ..-...-....-...--.--..-..-..-..] Treble duty. 
1810..........]- Y ei 42400060477 15 per cent. Class 3—Carpet wool: 
. noe- vw Valued 12 cents or less per pound. 2} cents per pound. 
At 10 cents or less Pup Over I2cents..........- y TP 2 5 per Pound. 
11 Treble duty. 
After June 1 
W .| Unmanufactured: Hon 5 
Till June 30, 1899 Treble duty. 
June 30, 1829, to June 90, 180 12 cents per pound. 
June 30, 1830, to June 30, 1881 Treble duty. 
1839.......... Valued: per cent. 
At not exceeding 8 cents per pound .| Free. Double duty. 
At exceeding 8 cents per pound...... 4 cents per pound 50 per cent. 
and 40 per cent. rted Double duty. 
S This act provided for a gradual reduc- Unwashed wools shall be 
tion as follows: ered such as shall have been shorn 
After Dec. 31, 1833, on all duties ex- from the sheep without any cleans- 
ceeding 20 per cent, one-tenth of ing; that is, in their natural condi- 
the excess shall be deducted. tion Washed wools shall be con- 
After Dec. 31, 1837, another tenth de- sidered such as have been washed 
duct with water on the sheep's back. 
After Dec. 31, 1899, another tenth de- Wool washed in any other manner 
ducted. than on the sheep's back shall be 
After Dec. 31, 1841, one-half of the considered as scoured wool. 
maane of such excess shall be de- | . . 11894 All . N Free. 
CG ö PLA i ot V OIRO cos Class 1: 
After June 90, 142, the other hat IJ . Unwashed Wool. l cents per pound. 
thereof shall be deducted. hed ^ .| Double duty. 
198... eos ned: Scoured Treble duty. 
At 7 cents or less per pound.......... 5 per cent. Class 2: 
AIL OLOR Sos scan T—Su g cents per pound and Unw 12 cents per pound. 
per cent, Wash Double duty. 
8 l 44461 80 per cent. . Treble duty. 
ued: : 
At 20 cents or less per pound .| Free. Valued at 12 cents or less per pound.| 4 cents per pound. 
AIL Other oss 2. cecaaeces .| 24 per cent. Over 12 conta conf TT 7 cents me pound. 
MALA Valued: If imported in condition for carding | Treble duty. 
At less than 18 cents per pound 5 per cent. or spinning,or containing not more 
Exceeding 18 cents and not exceed- | 3 cents per pound. than 8 per cent of foreign substance. 
ing 24 cents. WOOT ON AKIN sssaaa ae daonan ire eues 1cent per pound less, 
1251 an 9 24 eee —7—7*— ́ H ea per Donne. es 
X | aries ine e pilot panier uw Eyer aint quide irane tra aeg AD VALOREM DUTY ON WOOL, 1816 TO 1897. 
2 6 & n 2 "repre ADS 
7 HEU UH a CXPPITIDE NS ACRES TT pand Ihave also prepared a table showing the rul rice of down 
Exoceding 3Loonts and not exceeding 32 M. oana per pound e Eng uo at the dM of each of the tariff laws; also the 
ee pon 8 rate of duty and equivalent ad valorem, and also showing that 
Exceeding cents per pound. a pee pound the contention of the protectionists is not true that a low tariff 
. Class 1.— Clothing wool: increases the price of Wool in England. It is as follows: 
Valued 8? cents or less per pound. Table showing rates of duty under each of the tariff acts, the equivalent ad 
Exceeding cents -000a valorem, and the average price of wool in England: up to 1967 under each of 
PCT Average ulralent 
177 oo ee 2 vnlorem 
nglish duty on 
market. wool. 
85 On page 1494 the English price is given for long 
ER PEE Sein tp eee woolsof the mutton breeds from 1754to1894. We 
seo that from 1789 to 1816, under free wool, the Cents. 
8 cents per pound. average price was 38.51 cents -1-20 98.51 Free. 
CCC -| 6 cents per pound. From 1816 to 1824 the tariff on all wool was 15 
VT Treble duty. per cent. 
1872.......... Class 1—Clothing wool: Instead of falling by our changing the tariff 
Valued 32 cents or less per pound....| 9centsperpoundand | from free wool toa tariff of 15 per cent, wool in 
9.9 per cent. the English market rose from 36 cents in 1816 to 
Exceeding 32 cents csa. 2220 10.8 cents per pound | 48 cents in 1817, and 60 cents in 1818, and the aver- 
and 9 per cent. age Me in England during that period was 39.32 s M 
F aw des ij aiu eI mx Ua i CCC ²˙ m ... esa aua else uisu dis sone . 2 
FFT From 1824 to July 1, 1829 (the act of 1828 did not 
go into effect until July 1 and September 2, 1899), 
9cents per pound and tariff on wool averaged about 22 per cent, the 
.9 per cent. cheaper wools being only 15 per cent. Under this 
pee. -| 10.8 cents per pound | law, which was ed a very moderate tariff, the 
and 9 per cent. beg of wool in England fell from 28 cents in 1824 
5 13 cents in KFF ESE OEN 13 22 


In 1829 the tariff was increased to 4 cents per 
und and 45 per cent ad valorem, and from June 
Do 1830, to June 30, 1831, to 4 cents per pound and 50 
per cent ad valorem .....................-..-...---.. 13 75.7 


2.7 cents per pound. 
NUS 5.4 cents per pound, 
(o MESOENUN SULDR DUST TCI e qoe] Treble duty. 
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Table showing rates of duty under each of the tariff acts, etc.—Continued. 
re ANT afin sat f . acd D 


Average | Equivalent 
ri ad valorem 


The value of English wool under this enormous 
increase of tariff, so far from falling in value, in- 
in value og rons in 1829 to 19 cents in 


price was 19 cents and the 


the English price was 
tariff was 4 cents per pound and 50 per cent, mak- 
d the equivalent ad valorem 64.81 per cent 
March 4, 1823, the act of 18532 went into effect, 
fixing the tariff on wools exceeding 8 cents per 
pound at 4 cents and 40 per cent. 

The price of wool is given at?4 cents, and assum- 
ing that all imported wool was worth over8 cents, 
the equivalent ad valorem is 51.17 per cent 

In the value was 37 cents, and as one-tenth 
was deducted, the equivalent ad valorem would 
have been 44.72 T 

In 1838 the value was & cents, and as two-tenths 
were deducted, the equivalent ad valorem would 
O43 pet CONG TTT n ip sii 

In Tu the value was 22 cents, and as one-half 
the remaining excess above 20 per cent was de- 
ducted, the equivalent ad valorem would be 31 
On August 30, 1812, all wool valued above 7 cents 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 
English wool was then 20} cents per pound, and 
valent ad valorem was 44.63 per cent 
Under this high tariff English wool rose from 

27; cents in 1845. 


Ee eee ee ene ts pen eae Sp en Senn a Irt Ene ai Ber 
From 1857 to 1861 wool, except that valued at 20 
cents or less, was 24 per cent, but as wool was 
quoted in England at trom 29} to 39 cents, and av- 
eraged 34 cents during that period, we must as- 
sume the duty at 24 per cent........................ 
From 1861 to 1861 the average value was 39} 
cents, and the duty on wool exceeding 24 cents in 
value was 9 cents, making the ad valorem 23.5. .... 
From 1864 to 1867 the av: value of wool was 
89} cents, and the average valorem duty was 
25.6 por Cont oo aire rs oo ss ics cerrar arem 


In order to show clearly the equivalent ad valorem duty on 
wool from 1867 to 1894, inclusive, I have prepared tables from the 
statistics of the Treasury Department which show the actual ad 
valorems based upon the actual imports in pounds and the actual 
amount of duty paid. 7 

It will be seen that the tariff upon the different grades of wool 
varies, running as high as 160.60 per cent under the act of 1883, and 
one grade of wool under the act of 1890 was taxed 273.14 per cent. 

T call Ne se attention to the fact that the third column which 
contains the clothing wools were taxed on an average very nearly 
100 per cent. 

Tables giving average ad valorem duty on unmanufactured or raw wools from 


1867 to 1895, inclusive, as calculated u actual imports in nds and 
actual amounts of duty received, as Mw by the records of the Treasury 
ACT OF 1853. 


tment. 


n Washed. Fi 
& |& | 88 ELE EE [E 
à: B (ae jee ia |2 | 
Yer | 3 avs 5 885) s 8. 8.8. 
33 | ag | 352 382 28 ? 25 
EE 88 EE $23 Lus 3 aa EFE B 
5R sh | 2.8 i SA | BR | SR|E 
a 8 it 8&5 Rl 9 $ 2 8 
© 2 o 9 o 
E 8 33 853 823 8 8 E E 
"d |a 23 38488 d ‘a a |4 
Exe Reim be te be 
48. 88 1 29.12 | 34.35 
Ken KN 40. 75 | 27.99 | 31.21 
o 55. 20 41.78 | 27.97 | 32.12 
o EAER UNDE DEMESSUS 52.17 44.78 | 28,62 | 35.89 
063.24 115.24 | 88.30 07.56 42.50 | 23.45 | 33.14 
55.07 *124.38 | 04.76 | 71.00 | 64.96 | 123.904 | 27.73 | 24.25 
.| 51.24 *83.70 | 57.07 | 59.11 | 55.63 12. 62 | 26.68 | 28.33 
41.32 160, 60 | 51.78 | 58.14 | 51.01 81.50 | 22.41 | 24 
50.08 | 39.01 |........- 55.51 44.27 | 42 86.21 | 21.81 | 27.68 
.| 53.88 76.77 | 61.89 | 68 45.14 | 172.07 | 22.11 | 67.72 
53.48 * 99.85 | 62.69 | 65.31 | 24.62 43.74 | 26.05 | 31. 17 
53.17 98.01 | 67.09 | 50.03 | 43.79 43. 96 | 26.62 | 30. 86 
.| 58.41 74.38 | 58.58 | 62.80 | 53.80 | +90.24 | 26.54 | 33.08 
55.12 19.80 | 65.34 | 63.14 | 48.32 | t67.10 | 28.77 | 27.01 
55.39 64.92 | 67.09 | 76.40 | 46.24 43.15 | 25.63 | 30.45 
55.74 65.42 | 65.96 | 63.70 | 47.08 42,33 | 25.49 | 31.32 
.| 56.39 * 108. 98 | 65.33 | 46.40 | 52.56 38.91 | 24.86 | 32.61 


t Scoured. 


* Value over 32 cents before scouring. 


Tables giving average ad valorem duty, etc.—Continued. 
M'KINLEY ACT OF 1590. 


` "[Unwashed.| Washed.| Scoured. | Unscoured.| Sorted. 


69.08 bl. 934.02 51.95 
68. 52 53.21 91.76 24.50 
66. 69 56. 23 91.68 45. 00 
— — 50. 84 72.04 213.14 


ure auty on class 3 valued at 13 cents or less was 32 per cent: if assorted, 
r cent. 
3 valued at over 13 cents, 50 per cent; if assorted, 100 per cent. 


By again referring to the table of prices of wool in England we 
see that immediately following the passage of the act of 1867 the 
price of wool in that country was 314 cents, and that under this 
high-tariff act the price of English wool did not decline, but that 
the general tendency was to rise. 

In 1871 it was 354 cents; in 1872 it was 43 cents; in 1873 it was 
87 cents; and in 1875 it was 961 cents. There was no material 
change in the specio rates from 1867 to 1894, and this table shows 
that under the high tariff the price of wool maintained itself in 
England better eae almost any other commodity, the lowest 
price being 20} cents, and the average from 1867 to 1895 being 27$ 
cents, 

Wool shrinkage is such that it takes about 4 pounds of raw wool 
tomake 1 pound of fini product, therefore making the duty 
upon 1 pound of woolen goods 44 to 48 cents. 

We have 4 per cent of the world’s population, and the rest of 
the world includes 96 per cent. For our woolen factories to be- 
come prosperous they must secure a share of this 96 per cent as 
5 of woolen France, England, and Germany get 

heir wool free of duty. If our manufacturers pay 44 to 48 cents 
a pound duty upon all the wool in their manufactured product, 
bye can not compete successfully with seen factories. 
ven admitting that a prohibitory tariff on manufactured 
woolens would give them the American market, it will only em- 
brace 4 per cent of the population of the world; but it is certain 
they could not compete with English, German, and French fac- 
tories in the foreign markets, which would embrace 96 per cent of 
the population of the world. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means [Mr. DINGLEY], who has just finished his speech, admitted 
the truth and force of this principle. He said: 

'The duty of 20 per cent on impor 
been receded trom by the 9 — n Donato: pas 
FFF ĩðùà mat wonld seein pear 
wou 
our . n 5 M mri: 

He then makes this important statement: 

It a duty si s 
323232 V 
fiting anyone. 

He also said: 

It was not believed that a duty upon Egyptian cotton could be of any pos- 
sible benefit to anyone. 

Senator CHILTON, page 1908 of the RECORD, in opposing a tax 
upon raw cotton, said: : 

You can not raise the price of an article by tariff when you raise more of 
it than your home consumption. 

The only result, as I say, would be to burden the consumer. If you place 
such a burden on manufacturers as to drive the industry over to England, 
then you rather hurt the price of your domestic cotton. 

Ialso read from the RECORD, page 1910: 


Mr. Berry. I wish to ask the Senator if he believes the tax proposed by 
him will increase the price of American cotton throughout the United States? 

Mr. Bacos. I wills to the Senator that I think it will have very little 
or no effect upon the general class of cotton. 


We see that it was positively asserted, and not questioned, that 
a tariff duty on cotton would not benefit cotton producers or any 
one else, and that its effect would be to obstruct cotton manu- 
facturing and drive the industry of cotton manufacturing over 
to England and hurt the price of domestic cotton. 

Ihave clearly shown that good results followed the removal of 
tariff taxes from raw cotton in 1846, and all who have considered 
the subject realize the evil which would follow its restoration. 

Now, this principle which controls in the cotton industry ap- 
plies with almost equal force to wool. It istrue that we do not 
raise more wool than we consume, but in other respects the prin- 
ciple fully applies. 

WHY REPUBLICANS PUT TARIFF ON RAW WOOL. 

The reason why the Republican party insist upon a duty on 

wool is easily underst 


Sheep raising is carried on in every State in the Union, and the 
vote of those e in that indus is sufficient to determine 
the election. The Republican party therefore devote themselves 


to convincing the sheep raisers that a high duty on wool will be 
to their benefit, and then in every platform they promise the sheep 
raisers a high duty on that e. 
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Notwithstanding the millions upon millions x md upon the elec- 
tion of McKinley, it is clear he would not have been elected had it 
not been for the sheep raisers' vote. : ; 

I read the following from the Wool Growers' Association, which 
is found in the hearings before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
page 1495: 

Whereas the convention that nominated William McKinley as a candidate 
for the 3 of the United States embodied in the platform of princi- 

e the tha following — — of sheep husbandry, as well 

“To w. e great justry : 
as to the finished — of the mills, we promise most ample protection." 

And whereas that promise was accep! in good faith by more than one 

ion of husbandmen and farmers that are now engaged in sheep hus- 

and woolgrowing in the United States, or that would gladly engage 

therein, with p: tal protection, without whose votes Mc- 
Kinley could not have been elected: Therefore, 

Resolved, That as American citizens engaged in that “ tindustry," we 
demand that that pledge shall be sacredly kept, and that. in framing any law 
on the subject of protection by customs duties that shall be enacted tit 
shall be so . as toafford protection to woolgrowers equal in all respects 
to that afforded to the most favored industries of the country. 

This shows that the sheep raisers assert that their vote was nec- 
essary to the election of McKinley, and they further state that 
they voted for McKinley on the promise in the Republican plat- 
form that a high duty would be placed upon wool. 


WHY REPUBLICANS MADE RAW COTTON FREE. 


Now, while it is very evident that a tariff tax on cotton would 
not benefit anybody in the United States, but would most likely 
result in serious injury to us, yet the Republicans would readily 
ps tariff duty upon it if by so doing they could get votes in the 

thern States and thus add to the strength of Republican 

They put an exorbitant duty upon sugar and wool, and one 
Democratic Senator and five Democratic Congressmen from Loui- 
siana and Texas voted with the Republicans for this oppressive 
bill; and after these votes were given, the conference committee 
met and acted upon the bill, and of course they retained the high 
duty upon these articles. 

Again, when the Senate was considering the bill, the solid Re- 
pub ican party voted, with three Southern Democratic Senators, 

‘or a duty of 20 per cent on raw cotton, but after this, when the 
bill was passed by the Senate, all three of these Democratic Sena- 
tors voted against it. 

Of course the Republican majority of the conference committee 
saw that the duty on raw cotton did not secure Democratic votes, 
and pes goenak the duty off and made cotton free; and as a fur- 
ther exhibition of sectional feeling, they put a duty on cotton 

ing, iron ties, and paris green, all of which articles have here- 
tofore been free of duty, and all of which articles are purchased 
and used by Southern planters. 

The reason for this was that the New England mills wanted to 
import cotton free, and the Northern manufacturers of cotton bag- 
ging, iron ties, and paris green wanted a tariff duty on thesearticles 
"o as to enable them to charge the Southern people an increased 
price. 

The conference committee also put manganese, a Southern m. 
duction, on the free list. This was done at the demand of Mr. 
Carnegie, who imports this article from Spain. 

It is also contended that as it takes about an equal amount of for- 
eign and American wool to manufacture the kinds of cloth which 
are demanded by the world at large, therefore every pound of wool 
imported creates a demand for American wool, and this of course 
tends to increase both the price and demand for wool grown in 
America. 

IMPORTED WOOL INCREASES DEMAND FOR AMERICAN WOOL. 


In the bulletin of the National Association of Woolgrowers for 
ihe quarter ending September, 1891, is an editorial which says, 
page 257: 

The foreign wools imported do not represent an equal number of pounds 
of domestic wools displaced, but increase the market for domestic wool. 

This has been insisted upon for half a century, and was reiter- 
ated by the most distinguished wool experts at the recent hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Iread from the statement of Mr. S. N. D. North, secretary of 
the National Wool Manufacturers’ Association (Tariff Hearings, 
1897, page 1652): 


Mr. WHEELER. It has been stated here that foreign wool is not essential to 
the American wool manufacturers. 


Mr. WHEELER. You are quite certain that your statementis correct. You 
even go so far as to state that foreign wool has not any 
wool, but Sarah r the demand for American wool. You are quite 


I also read from the statement of Mr. John G. Clark, represent- 
1210 Woolgrowers’ Association (Tariff Hearings, pages 1344 and 


Mr. WHEELER. How do you account for the fact that in the tariff of 1846 
and 1857 New England was substantially for free wool? The Maine Repre- 


sentatives all voted for it, I believe, except one, 


A CLARK. Well, I suppose it was under the influence of manufacturers, 
T 5 

Ni WHNRLAS. Is it not true in manufacturing that it is absolutely neces- 
b og have foreign wool to ‘ool? 


mix with the ? 
. CLARK. The wool is grown just as fine as the Australian 
wool, or any other wool. 


This was not an answer to my question. Even if it were true 
that some wool is grown in America as fine as any other wool, it 
would not controvert the fact that our manufacturers need for- 
ens wool to mix with American wool. I continue to read, page 


Mr. TAWNEY (a Republican member of the committee). Are you a manu* 
facturer? 


Mr. CLARK, Iam a sheep grower and farmer, and live on my farm. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it true now that we do not raise the wool of the char- 
acter which answers all the pu of the manufacturer? 

Mr. CLARK. I might answer in this way. 


Mr. Clark then went on talking about the war and taking great 

ins not to answer the question; but in the course of his remarks 

e did admit that the character of American wool now is of a 

coarser type than it was thirty years ago. Later on Mr. Tawney 

used an expression which explained this. He said on same page 
that American wool— 


is as fine asa t many samples of Australian wool I have seen. I have 
never seen it in bulk, buf have seen specimens. 


This statement of Mr. Clark shows that he was not well in- 
formed about the relative qualities of American and foreign wool. 


REPUBLICANS PERPLEXED AND EMBARRASSED. 


I will now turn back a e and read some additional state- 
ments of Mr. Clark’s upon this question of the necessity of our 
manufacturers having foreign wool, pages 1943 and 1344: 

Mr. Grosvenor. What is the entire product now, say for 1896, of wool in 
the United States? 

Mr. CLARK. Well. I am not much of a statistician. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Two hundred and seventy COMO ina 

Mr. Grosvenor. Assuming, now, that it is 270,000,000 pounds, how much of 
it do we consume? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. We consume in all 630,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Grosvenor. That would leave 350,000,000 pounds we imported. What 
length of time, in your judgment, would be a satisfactory time required in 
o rad to put the country in a condition to produce that amount of wool? 


. CLARK. There are others hero who can answer that question better 
than I can. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Assuming that it will take four years, MR 


tically or largel 
^ 1897, em 


ecessary 

use, what do you pro for the time between now and then? 
Mr. CLARK: AT could not make any definite answer in regard to time. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, the her the tariff that it would be- 

come what would be called a tariff—the less certainty of stability, would 


there not? 
Mr. CLARK, Well, I do not know as to that; the highest tariff we ever had 


continued much the longest. I believe the tariff of 1867 was as high as the 
tariff of but I think the history will back me up in it; the of 1842 


was quitea wool tariff and gaye great impetus to the business for two 


or three years. 


I will now ask the witness to pause while I remind the House 
and the country that Mr. Congressman GROSVENOR, who asks the 
question, and . Lawrence and Mr. Clark, who were there as 
witnesses, are all extreme high-tariff Republicans. 

The record shows that Mr. Clark was unable to help Mr. Gros- 
VENOR out of the dilemma in which he had become involved, and 
Judge Lawrence, who had been ever ready with answers, was 
dumb asanoyster when theseknockdown queries ksi oie unded. 

At that solemn moment the committee room was to over- 
flowing with the leaders of wool protectionists, and in this critical 
exigency not one dared open his mouth. Even the eleven Repub- 
lican apostles of protection who composed the Nee wing of 
the Committee on Ways and Means were not able to come to the 
rescue, and Mr. Clark, who had the floor, changed the subject, 
en 3 expressing his views upon the tariff laws of 1842 
ani y 

I wish, however, to call especial attention to the fact that Mr. 
Clark said: 

The of 1842 was quite & h wool and 4 
the . —— seers or Fe iod ane NOE SACHE NEN gren SAVE t 


MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE CONGRESSMEN VOTE FOR A FREE-WOOL TARIFF. 


Now, the tariff rate in the act of August 30, 1842, was 5 per cent 
ad valorem on cheap wools, and this tariff on cheap wools Mr. 
Clark says was then regarded as a high tariff and gave great 
impetus to business, and yet he is now advocating a tariff on wool 
which runs from 100 to 200 per cent. The highest tariff on any 
wool under the act of August 30, 1842, was 3 cents a pound and 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

Now, Mr. Lawrence tells us (page 1494 of the hearings) that 
the English price of down fleece in 1842 was 20} cents. It will 
therefore be seen that under the act of 1842 the tariff on wool 
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ranged from 5 per cent ad valorem to 44 per cent ad valorem, the 
average being about 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The gradnation clause of the act of July 14, 1832, provided that 
after June 30, 1842, the duty on wool should be 20 percent. Under 
the act of 1846 it was 30 per cent, and under the act of 1857 all 
wool valued at over 20 cents per pound was 24 per cent, and all 
other wool was free. 

I give below the vote of the New England States upon these acts: 


Table showing the votes of the New England States in the House of Representa- 
tives on the passage of the acts of July 14,1832, July 30, IS, and March 8, 1857. 


July 14,1882. | July 30,1846. | March 3, 1857. 
State. — Panag? Soe Soe 
Yea. | Nay. | Yea. | Nay. Yea. Nay. 
Maine 6 1 5 1 
PIX 3 1 
SP ig Base Matinee 2 |. 
4 B cerros 9 
2 3 1 4 
. MEG 2 


The significance of these votes will be appreciated when we re- 
member that the tariff acts of 1846 and 1857 have during late years 
pn denounced by Representatives from these States as free-trade 

ws. 

The law of 1816 was sodesignated by Mr. Blaine. In his Twenty 
Years in Congress, page 65, he referred to it in these words: 


The enactment of the tariff of 1816, which offended the manufacturing in 
terests of the country. 


And on page 195 he says: 
The free-trade tariff of 1816 was passed. 


Mr. Blaine admits that thelaw of 1846 was beneficial to the busi- 
ness of the country; and on page 196 after stating that in 1850, 
after Taylor's Administration went into power, there was no de- 
sire to change the tariff, he goes on and says: 


Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue, and the busi- 
ness of the coun was in a flourishing condition at the time his Adminis- 
tration was pesca Bu Money became very abundant after the year 1810; 
large enterprises were undertaken, s lation was prevalent, and for a con- 
siderable period the pr rity of the country was general and apparently 

enuine. After 1852 the ocrats had almost undisputed control of the 
vernment, and had d Dyer d become a free-trade cedet The princi- 
ples embodied in the ff of 1846 seemed for the time to be so entirely vindi- 
cated and Apororen that resistance to it ceased not only among the people 
but among thé protective economists, and even among the manufacturers to 
a large extent. So general was this acquiescence that in 1856 a protective 
tari was not su ed or even hinted by any one of the three parties which 
presented Presidential candidates. 


I beg to call special attention to Mr. Blaine's assertion that the 
principles embodied in the tariff of 1846 were approved not only 
among the people, but among the protective economists and man- 
ufacturers. . Blaine then proceeds: 


It is not surprising, therefore, that * * * the Democratic Congress, in 
the closing session of Pierce's Administration, exacted what has since been 
known as the tariff of 1857. By thislaw the duties were placed lower than 
ter had been at any time since the war of 1812. The act was well received 
by the people, and was indeed concurred in by a considerable proportion of 
© Republican party. 


REPUBLICANS DEMAND UNCONSTITUTIONAL LEGISLATION. 


I will now read from Tariff Hearings, page 1371: 
Mr. WHEELER. This is the 9-cent wool that you propose to put the 24-cent 


duty on? 
Mr. LAWRENCE. That is the wool we are compete with. 

Mr. WHEELER. And you ask 24 cents per pound duty? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. We ask 12 cents a pound duty on unwashed, double on 
washed, and triple on scoured: and inasmuch as the Australian merino as 
now imported unwashed is better than any other washed wool in the world, 
it should be classed as washed wool. 

Mr. WHEELER. Therefore the 9-cent wool would be classed as the wool 
upon which you would impose a duty of 24 cents? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. We want a duty of 21 cents on unwashed Australian merino 
vo now imported, which is better than any other washed wool in the 
world. 


It will thus be seen that Judge Lawrence was demanding a duty 
on wool of 266 per cent. 

This, of course, would be prohibitory; but we see that Mr. Law- 
rence unblushingly admits that it is protection, not revenue, that 
he is after. On page 1399 he says: 


I repeat from the published answer of the honorable chairman of the com- 
mittee: It is protection we are after.” 


The last six words Judge Lawrence insisted should be quoted 
and printed in very large type. 

On page 1418, in speaking of foreign wools, Judge Lawrence 
Bays: 

2 should be prohibited, as they ought to be. 

Mr. TURNER. And you propose it to be prohibited? 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Only when we are able to supply our wants, 


Mr. WHEELER. And finally we will get none [no revenne]? 
Mr. Lawrence. And y we get no revenue. 


This shows the extreme and undemocratic and unconstitutional 
demands of Judge Lawrence and those whom he represents. 

This reminds me of a speech that I heard in this Hall in the 
Forty-seventh Congress, in 1882, by Hon. William A. Russell, of 
Lawrence, Mass. - ^ 

Mr. Russell was a member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and was demanding a prohibitory tariff upon woolen goods. 

Mr. Russell said: 

There is no protection in a strictly revenue tariff—that is, to an American 
manufacturer; for if a revenue is to be derived from an imported article it 
must be imported, which certainly involves its manufacture elsewhere, and 
the rate of duty must be so fixed as to invite its importation. Therefore a 
tariff can not be adjusted on a single article to serve the double purpose of 
revenue and protection. It must either ata point to check importation 
and thus protect, or it must be at a point low enough to admit importation 
and thus produce a revenue. That is, when fixed at a revenue point it ceases 
to protect, and when fixed at a protective point it ceases to yield a revenue. 


Mr. FLEMING. From whose meon isthe gentleman reading? 
Mr.WHEELER of Alabama. om the speech of Mr. Russe 
of Massachusetts. pet , Mr. Speaker, only last month the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Republican protective hosts in the other 
Chamber, in a speech upon the pending bill, used this language: 

The legitimate result of a 8 policy is to give the American market 
to American producers. When this becomes an accomplished fact, the rev- 
enue growing out of protective duties disappears. It must be evident, there- 
tore, that we must look for other sources of revenue. 

The principle enunciated y Mr. Russell in 1882 and reiterated 
byJudge Lawrence in the Committee on Ways and Means this 
year, and recently so boldly proclaimed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, involves the Joanon of the right of Con- 
gress to enact laws under the guise of tax laws for purposes other 
than to collect revenue, and I regret to say that the affirmative 
of this question is boldly insisted upon by many of the opponents 
of the Democratic party. 

This is done in the face of two decisions by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, both of which hold that laws of that charac- 
ter are unconstitutional and void. I will cite one opinion by Jus- 
tice Miller, who at that time was one of the oldest and ablest jus- 
tices on the bench. I read from 20 Wallace, page 664, Loan 
Association vs. Topeka: 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and to build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery be- 


cause it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not 
legislation. It isa decree under legislative forms. 


This principle of law governing the taxing power was reaf- 
firmed in Parkersburg vs. wn (106 U. S., page 487). The opin- 
ion was delivered by Justice Blatchford, another distinguished 
jurist, who cited and approved the Topeka case. 

The Hon. William A. Russell represented a district largely en- 
gaged in wool manufactures, and in his h dwelt * 
almost entirely, on wool and its great need of protection. 


TEXAS OPPOSED TO PROTECTION, 


A great effort has been made to bnild up what is called a senti- 
ment in favor of protection in the State of Texas, and to carry out 
this purpose the advocates of the theory of protection endeavor to 
convince the chivalrous and noble people of that State thata high 
tariff on wool would be to their benefit, and that they ought, like 
the people of the sugar districts of Louisiana, to join the North- 
east in voting for protection. 

To show that there is no ground for this, it is only necessary to 
make an intelligent examination of the evidence which these gen- 
tlemen have placed before the Committee on Ways and Means to 
sustain their position. I insist that so far from substantiating 
their claim that Texas is benefited by protection, the facts they pre- 
sented prove exactly the reverse. 

The price of wool per pound is furnished by Messrs. T. C. Frost 
& Co., Hill & Palmer, and Halff & Bro., of San Antonio, Tex. 
The number of sheep and valuation per head are from official re- 
ports of the compirolor of the State of Texas, and the other col- 
umns are taken from Government statistics. These figures arein 
the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee by Judge Law- 
rence, and are found on page 1425. 

It is headed: 


How sheep declined in number in Texas under the inadequate protection of 
the wool tariff in the act of October 1, 1800—Texas sheep and wool statistics. 


I give the table precisely as it appears in Judge Lawrence's 
remarks, page 1425 of the hearings. 

It is especially arranged by the advocates of protection on wool 
to make the best showing possible to sustain their theory. They 


only include figures that are favorable to them, carefully omitting . 


all others. 

Now, if we show by the evidence of these high-protection wit- 
nesses that a high tariff on wool is destructive to the wool interest 
in America, and that a low tariff or free wool is beneficial to our 
Woo interests, our argument ought certainly to be accepted as con- 

usive. 
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In submitting this table, presented by protectionists, upon the | wool statistics of the State of Texas as the statistics most favorable 


Texas wool industry, I will call attention to the fact that out of 
all the Statesin the Union these protectionists have selected the 


How SHEEP DECLINED IN NUMBER IN TEXAS UNDER THE INADEQUATE 


* 


their theory of a high protection on wool, 
The table is as follows: 


PROTECTION OF THE WOOL TARIFF IN THE ACT OF OCTOBER 1, 1860. 


Texas sheep and wool statistics. 
STOCK. 
{From official reports of comptroller of State of Texas.] 


WOOL. 


924, 749 $992, 316 $1.07 
1,706,044 | — 1,999,740 1.13 
2.077.618 — 4,282,530 143 
3,209,107 | — 5,001,619 1.53 
3,771,242 | 7,031,789 1.86 
1,191,600 | — 9,223,224 2.05 
4,691,008 | — 9,291, 890 1.98 
4,719,695 | — 6,224,016 1.81 
4,543,700 | 5.2814 1.16 
4.275, 0 | — 5,016,674 1.17 
4,316,513 | — 4,696, 463 107 
4,280,111 | — 5,082,293 1.17 
4,981,812 | 5.454.810 1.97 
4,070,225 | — 5,629, 705 1.85 
3,564,480 | — 4, 84.884 1.96 
3,950,257 | — 4,716, 48 142 
2,859,269 | — 2, 101, 727 07 
2,986,892 | — 2,442,102 1.0 


Decrease in 
number. 


Increasein | Decrease in 
valuation. valuation. 


383, 242 

18,757,114 |...... 

21, 684, G41 |............ 
25, 826, 700 | $1,630, 727 
26,973,296 | 8,438,896 
27,910,943 | 4,443,392 
29,534,472 | 5,360,506 
27,790,061 | 4,438,072 
28,057,334 | 4,515,288 
27,820,721 | 5,119, 012 
27,831,778 | 5,068, 166 
28,491,575 | 4,843, 567 
24,951,288 | 3,922,341 
23,563,799 | 2,223,985 
20,014,883 | 1,489,107 
16,707,754 | 1,818,241 


It is true that from 1870 to 1883 the tariff on the higher grades 


of wool was about as stated in the table, and if scoured, the duty 
was three times the above rate; but under these high rates the 
New York Price Current tells us the price of fine washed wool fell 
from 70 cents in 1872 to 40 cents in 1883, and from the census reports 
Ilearn that the number of sheep in the States east of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers fell from 23,397,917 in the census year of 1870 
to 21,712,700 in the census year of 1880. 

This certainly shows that a high tariff not only did not benefit 
the sheep and wool industry, but that it was an injury to it. 

Now, comparing Mr. Lawrence's figures of the price of wool as 
quoted in the New York market from 1883 to 1893 with the aver- 
age price of Texas wool during the same period, we find that 
he puts the average price of Texas wool at about one-third to one- 
halt the average price of medium American wool as quoted in the 
New York markets. 


WOOL INDUSTRY VERY PROSPEROUS UNDER A LOW TARIFF. 


Originally the great bulk of Texassheep were the common Mexi- 
can sheep, but for many years finer q ties have been carried to 
that State and some of the wool now raised in Texas is equal in 
quality and value to the best wool produced in the world. 

Now,if the figures given by Mr. Lawrence as to the average 
price of Texas wool, and which he states were furnished by three 
principal wool merchants of Texas, are correct, we must assume 
it to be true that a great bulk of Texas wool is of a cheap char- 
acter, and similar to the wool which was imported at that time 
ae what was known as class 3, valued at less than 12 cents per 
pound. 

The tariff on this character of wool was 3 cents a pound up to 
August 1, 1872; it was 2.7 cents per pound from the date to March 
8, 1875, and it was 3 cents per pound from March 3, 1875, to July 
1, 1883. We therefore see that under this very low tariff the num- 
ber of sheep in Texas increased fivefold, their value increased ten- 


fold, their average per head doubled, and the average clip or 
product increased fivefold. 

In order to make this statement clear, I have prepared a table 
from Mr. Lawrence's figures, showing the condition of the wool 
industry in Texas during the period when cheap wools enjoyed 
the dece of the low tariff of 2.7 cents to 3 cents per pound. It 
is as follows: 


Table showing — rate, number of sheep. aggregate valuation and average 
value per head, and aggregate clip in Texas from 1870 to 1883: 


Import rate of wool. | Average 

Year. class 3, valued at Number of Aggregate valuation Aggregate 

12 . — or less. sheep. tion. Det bend. clip. 

Pounds. 

18510 24, cents to 3 cents 921,749 | $992,316 $1.07 | 5,080, 119 
1.13 | 9,383,242 
1.43 | 17,121,908 
1.53 | 18,757,114 

1.86 , 684, 

2.05 | 25,896, 
By referring to Mr. Lawrence's table (Tariff Hearings. page 
1425), we sce that from 1883 to 1890 there was not a great deal of 


change in the wool and shee Dt 
after the passage of the McKinley bil 
industry commenced. 


in Texas, but immediately 
in 1890, the decline in this 


WOOL INDUSTRY DESTROYED BY M'KINLEY HIGH TARIFF ON WOOL. 


The McKinley bill, which went into effect October 6, 1890, fixed 
the tariff on the commonest and cheapest wool at 32 per cent ad 
valorem, and the clause provided that wool of class 3, valued at 
over 13 cents per pound, should pay a tariff tax of 50 per cent ad 
valorem, and if asso the tax was to be double these figures. 

This was an enormous increase upon the cheap character of 
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Table showing tariff rate, number of sheep, aggregate valuati 
gerit : From the year 1890 to 1594. under 


te of wool, 
e TASR ot We 


Value not | Value more 
than 13 


The Wilson law, which made raw or unmanufactured wool 
free and reduced the tariff on all woolen goods, went into opera- 
tion August 28, 1894, but the tariff on manufactured woolen goods 
did not go into operation until January 1, 1895. 

M'KINLEY HIGH TARIFF DESTROYED WOOL INDUSTRY IN TEXAS. 

It will be seen that during the years 1891, 1892, 1893, and 1894, 
while the McKinley high-tariff law was in operation the wool in- 
dustryin Texas was nearly Eh and it also shows that after 
wool became free under the Wilson bill, the average price per 
pound of wool and the average value per head increased. 

The noble, brave, and intelligent woolgrowers of Texas fully 
appreciate this question. They look back to the prosperous times 
from 1870 to 1883, when we had a low tariff upon cheap wool, and 
they have been deeply impressed with the disaster and ruin which 
has overtaken the wool industry under the high tariff on cheap 
wools imposed by the McKinley law. Only a moment ago my 
eye fell npon a letter from the Texas woolgrowers, protesting 
against a high tariff on wool and demanding a reduction. The 
letter is addressed to Hon. JAMES L. SLAYDEN, who spoke upon 
the tariff bill March 30, The writer is Mr. James McLymont, and, 
incorporating the letter in his speech, Mr. SLAYDEN says: 

Iwill faces in my remarks a letter received from one of the largest 
flock masters in Texas. 

I will read some extracts from this intelligent gentleman, who, 
Mr. SLAYDEN says, is one of the largest sheep owners of Texas: 

I saw a letter from Judge Lawrence, president of the National Wool 

’ Association. I beg to with Judge Lawrence. I think that 
8 cents per pound would be ample. I have talked with a great many of the 
woolgrowers, and have heard none wish for more than 8 cents, and a great 
many would be satisfied with 6 cents. 

Ithink, Mr. Speaker, taking these tables and other information, 
it is clearly shown that the great minds of our country, who for 
more than half a century have given the subject careful study, 
are correct in their view that a high tariff is injurious to the wool- 
growers and every other wool industry in this country. 

MILLIONS JEOPARDIZED BY PROTECTION. 


But there is another view that the Texas people take of this 


case. 

Their cotton crop for 1870 was 350,628 bales; in 1880 it was 1,101,- 

746 bales; in 1890 it was 1,471,242 bales, and in 1895 it reached 
| 8,276,000 bales. f 

The value of this crop, at 8 cents a pound, is $131,040,000. Now 
if the people of Texas and the ple of the South generally join 
the Northeast in voting for a high tariff, as has just been done by 
certain Representatives from Louisiana and Texas, the people of 
Germany, ce, and other European nations will inly re- 
taliate by putting a duty on cotton. 

A tarit duty of only 10 per cent upon raw cotton by those 
nations would cost the State of Texas at least $13,104,000, about 
ten times the entire value of their wool for 1896, and if those 
nations should, in retaliatory laws against Southern States, ap- 
proximate the severe legislation they have enacted against West- 
ern wheat and beef and hog products, the damage to Texas would 
very possibly reach $30,000,000, 

PROTECTIONISTS ADMIT M'KINLEY LAW WAS INJURIOUS. 

The McKinley law was the ES ad valorem duty on wool 
ever enacted until the present bill, and even the t a of 
protection, Judge Lawrence, admits that it was a disappointment, 
and that the price of wool went down under it. 

I read Tariff Hearings, page 1419: 

Mr. TURNER. What was tho effect of the McKinle mip Sede no L N, 


— prepared somewhat under your advice? Was a disappoin: tor 
Mr. LAWRENCE. It was a disappointment. The effect of the McKinley Act 
was that the went down and down underit, and in Texas sheep de- 


clined in num 
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Ihave prepared a table from Mr. Lawrence's figures illustrating 
this terrible decline. 
Ihave also added the same statistics for the year 1895, under 
the Wilson law, during which wool was absolutely free from duty. 
The table is as follows: 


value Read. te clip, value of clip, and ave ice und in 
. ͤ ander d Wilton pu t Pr per pound in Tena, 


, first year under the Wilson bill. 


Number of Average | Aggregate 

sheep. Valuation. Ser head. clip. 
Pounds. 

4,281,812 | . $5,454,810 $1.27 | 27,891,778 
4,070, 225 5, 639, 705 1.38 28, 491, 575 
3, 564, 460 4, 854, 884. 1.36 24, 951, 283 
3,3006, 257 4,170, 848 1.42 25, 563, 799 
2, 859, 269 2, 761, 727 -I7 20,014, 883 
2, 386, 822 2,442,162 1.02 | 16,707,754 


Judge Lawrence admits another bad effect of the high-tariff 
McKinley bill. Ireađ again from same page: 
Mr. WHEELER. What effect would this increase of tariff have upon the 


ordinary cheaper woolen clothing? 
this tariff would be, for a time, to increase 


Mr. Lawrence. The effect of 
the cost of é 

Now, the only p claimed for a high tariff is that it in- 
creases the price of wool. We see itis admitted here that this 
was not realized, and we also see an admission from an advocate 
of protection that the effect of the McKinley law was to increase 
the price of clothing, and we were shown elsewhere that the in- 
crease was heaviest upon cheap clothing worn by people in mod- 
erate circumstances. 

WOOL AS AN "INFANT INDUSTRY." 

I find, in reading the speeches of Clay, Prentiss, and other great 
protectionists, that the theory upon which such laws were de- 
manded was that it was s propor to protect infant industries. The 
argument was that moderate protection should be extended to 
them until they had time to get established. Will some one who 
demands high tariff on wool tell how he now applies such a theory 


to that ind ? 
Our 8 tell us that the wool indus 


Was in a 
flourishing condition before the flood. We read that Abel was a 
t“ keeper of sheep when he was killed by his brother. In later 


years the flocks of Jacob and the other patriarchs are continually 
referred to in the Bible as sources of their great wealth. Ancient 
mytho tells the wonderful story of Jason's voyage in search 
of the golden fleece. At the dawning of Christianity we read of 
shepherds ** watching their flocks by night.” 

Certainly there are few industries which can boast of a higher 


antiquity than this. 
Mr. ' as G. Shearman, in an address upon the tariff which 
he delivered in Detroit on January 11, 1883, said: 

The manufacture of woolen pods affords another illustration. It has 
always been grievously injured by a heavy tax on wool. Woolen goods are 
protected“ (that is, taxed) by a duty of 50 to 100 per cent; but wool is also 
taxed at about the same rate, and machinery used in the gov 


ture 
wool Amori- 
can wools will answer for a limited class VS go re but = some other pur- 
poe they are, taken alone, 5 at all. e one great reason that has 
our 


getting real wool, use more shoddy a 
Panufectarere in the world. 
First-class is 


cloth 
can woolen goods there is an average of three-quarters of 

Mr. David A. Wells, in speaking of the effect of the high tariff 
duty on wool, quotes a letter from Mr. George William d, of 
Boston, who is, he says, the highest authority on wool in this 
country. 

Mr. Wells states: 

Mr. Bond begins his letter by — * “that high duties on wool are now 
maintained as a bounty to States which raise comparatively a small of 
the clip, for the rest do not require it. The oft-repeated claim that the United 
States should raise all the wool she consumes is folly. You ask, ‘At what 
pun does any tariff on wool begin to affect the price of the domestic clip? '"' 

should say nt that point which shuts us out from the competition of the 
world. so that we are restricted in the range of our manufacturers. Our fine 
wools have always been higher, other things being equal, when we were able 
to import the wools of other countries at a low duty, or at no duty at all. 
When the tariff of 1857 was , flne wools become virtually free, so that 
we went into full or nearly competition with Europe. 

President Grant, in his annual to Congress of Decem- 
ber 7, 1874, recommends in strong language that the tariff be re- 
vised and that such wools as we do not produce should be admitted 
free. He says: i 

The introduction free of duty of such wools as we do not produce would 
stimulate the mannfacture of requiring the use of those we do pro- 
duce, and therefore would be a t to home production. 


— 


having disre ed the recommendation of General 


Congress. 
Grant, eight years later ident Arthur felt called upon to re- 
call the subject of tariff reduction to its attention as a matter of 
2 importance, and in his second annual message of December 
4, 1882, we find this language: 


last portance of eving in and en of the 
coun m the pressure of tion. 

If the tax on domestic spirits is to be retained, it is plain, therefore, that 
large u from the customs revenue are entirely feasible. rec- 
ommending this reduction, I am far from advising the abandonment of the 
policy of so discrimina adjustment of details as to afford aid and 

rotection to domesticlabor. But ape pee system should be so revised as 
equalize the public burden among all classes and and bring it 
into closer harmony with the present of ind 

Without entering into minute detail, which, under t 


present circumstances, 
is quite unnecessary, I recommend an — 9 rarer of the free list so as to 
include within it the numerous articles whi eld inconsiderable revenue, 
a simplification of the complex and inconsistent schedule of duties u cer- 
tain manufactures, particularly those of cotton, iron, and steel, and a sub- 
stantial reduction of the duty upon those articles, and upon sugar, molasses, 
silk, wool, and woolen goods. 

I again read from the address of the distinguished Republican, 
Thomas G. Shearman, of New York: 

While it is true that wages gen e higher in this country than in 
pne: itis not true that the inall the protected industries. On the 
contra 


are 
"ome o£ the vesulós of the wen -two of steady protection 
vr oem ere has been that the em- 


Lees jig — ma moo din cutting down in this country below 
he rates paid in England. A. ee 
I call special attention to the statement of Mr. Thomas G. Shear- 
man that at the time to which he refers, January, 1883, wages in 
the woolen manufactories in this country were below the rates 


at that time paid in England, 

Why wasit that in January, 1882, labor in woolen mills had 
fallen until it was lower than England? It was not low tariff 
on woolens that brought about this condition of labor. The duty 
on wool at that time was at its height, and it is clear to any in- 
vestigating mind that this unreasonably high duty on raw wool 
was the main and controlling reason for the unfortunate condi- 
tion of labor in American woolen mills. 

SENATORS WILSON AND ALLISON ON WOOL. 

It isnot necessary to repeat so clear a proposition. In the Forty- 
first Congress Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, asked the Hon. 
WILLIAM B. ALLISON, of Iowa, with some sarcasm, how a reduc- 
tion of duty on wool could benefit the woolgrowers. I will read 
peius expressions from Mr. (now Senator) ALLISON’s reply. He 


As the law now is, the tariff upon fine wools of a character not produced in 
this country is 100 per cent upon their cost. 
* * + * ^ * * 

Before the tariff of 1867 our manufacturers of fine goods mixed foreign fine 
wools with our own domestic product and thus were able to compete suc- 
cessfully with the foreign manufacturer of similar articles. 

Mr. ALLISON then explained that the law of 1867 being prohibi- 
tory, these fine goods could not be produced so cheaply as in other 
countries; and— 

Conseq: mills rmerly engaged in 
have Renee 4 lled eec o s seve de comete ir Mss ana 
If they could afford to manufacture those fine goods they would makea mar- 
ket, which we do not now have, for our fine wools to be mixed with other fine 
wools of a different character from abroad. This want of a market, as I 
understand, is the reason why our fine wools now command so low a price; 
there is no demand for them at home, and we can not export them in compe- 
tition with fine wools grown in other coun: 

This Hon. William Lawrence is the same William Lawrence 
who is now president of the National Wool Growers' Association 
and who appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means an 
advocated an absolute prohibi tariff upon wool; and this Hon. 
WILLIAM B. ALLISON is the same WILLIAM B. ALLISON who is now 
a distinguished Senator and the leading member of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

It will be observed that Mr. Lawrence is now in the employ of 
woolgrowers, and still advocates his extreme protection doctrine. 
SENATOR WILLIAM H. SEWARD, OP NEW YORK, AND SENATORS CHARLES 

—— AND HENRY WILSON, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ALL ADVOCATE FREE 

All through the records of Congress I find the most enlightened 
Whig aaa Republican Senators and Representatives of New Eng- 
land have argued with great force that the interests of the people 
of this country, including the woolgrowers, would be best served 
2 lacing wool on the free list. On February 26, 1857, Senator 

n, in speaking on the tariff bill which was enacted on March 
8 of that year, was very emphatic in demanding free wool for the 
benefit of the woolgrowers as well as for the benefit of the woolen 
manufacturers. 
. Mr. Wilson said: 

The manufacturers, Mr. President, make no war u the woolgrowers. 
They assume that the reduction of duty on w or the repeal of the 
dut 5 Nm rove vigor — 3 stimulate pons 
afford a steady and ende — And 8 e 

I would like to read the whole of Mr. Wilson's speech, as it 
bristles with facts and ideas which I commend to every gentleman 


All 


on the Republican side of the House. I will, however, read one 
more paragraph. I read from page 343, Appendix, third session 
Thirty-fourth Congress: 

Since the reduction of duties in England, since wool was admitted free, her 
woolen manufactures have so increased, so p: that the 
of native wool has increased more than 100 per cent. experience of 
land, France, and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom of that policy w: 
makes the raw materials duty free. Let us profit by their examples. 

In the discussion and votes on the amendments to the tariff bill 
of March 3, 1857, I find that Mr. Wilson was fully supported by 
those distinguished Senators, Seward, of New York, and Sumner, 
of Massachusetts. They seemed to fully concur with Mr. Wilson 
that raw wool should be either free or subjected to a low tariff. 

There are three things insisted upon by the advocates of high 
tariff upon raw wool: 

First. That a high tariff will enable the United States to increase 
their product as compared with the product of the world; 

Second. That a high tariff will cause the price of wool to rise in 
America and fall in foreign countries; and 

Third. That free trade, which gives an unrestricted entry of wool 
free of duty to our ports, would cause a large increase in the price 
of wools in foreign markets. 

- The facts show that all three of these assertions are entirely 
without foundation. So far from these statements being true, 
the records show that they are the reverse of true. 

Tariff Hearings, page 1545, states that the world’s supply of wool 
increased from 1,126,000,000 in 1880 to 2,700,000,000 in 1895, an 
increase of 139 per cent. During all this time we had a tariff on 
raw wool running as high as 273 per cent and averaging over 100 

er cent, 

H The actual production of wool in the United States, as shown 
by the earnings. page 1561, was 337,500,000 pounds in the grease 
in 1884, and it fell to 325,210,712 in 1894. The yield in scoured 
wool also fell from 151,875,000 in 1884 to 140,292,263 in 1894, and 
the number of sheep in the United States decreased from 50,500,000 
in 1884 to 45,000,000 in 1894. 

During all this time, as shown by 1379 of the Hearings, 
the price of American wool in American markets fell from 37 
cents in 1884 to 202 cents in 1894, and we have already shown that 
the fall in price in ve mE during this period of high tariff was 
not as great as in the United States, the table 5 by Judge 
Lawrence, Tariff Hearings, page 1494, giving 
1879 at 24 cents and the price in 1894 at 21 cents. 

Now, we made wool free on August 28, 1894, and so far from 
foreign wools 3 value, as contended by protectionists, on 
the contrary, they 

On page 1491 we see that the quotation of the price of wools in 
London was for Sonthdown 21.70 in September, 1894, the date of 
the Wilson free-wool act, and instead of London wool rising under 
this act, as contended, it fell so that in March, May, and June, 1895, 
it was quoted at 20.20. 

Lincoln wool was 21.70 in 1894. It was 18.60 in May, and 20.20 
in June, and New South Wales, which was 14.49 in September, 
1894, fell to 12.27 in June, 1895; and it must be borne in mind that 
= Pasig figures are given by persons who insist upon a high rate 
of duty. 


e English price in 


ENORMOUS DUTY ON CHEAP WOOLS. 


The quotations of wool which I have cited are those of the best 
qualities of English. Now, the advocates of specific duties take 
pains to convey the impression that it is upon such wools that 
they ask a tariff of 11 cents a pound. But, in fact, we find that 
a large amount of the carpet wools which under the Dingley bill 
were transferred from Class III to Class I are purchased in South 
ae pang ae Africa at a m ide price. e we 85 

e Treasury Department give the act number of pounds o 
wool imported and the actual value. 

The report presented to us of imports for consumption for 1895 
and 1896 by the Treasury Department, page 1367, states that the 
imports of wool for consumption in 1895 were 139,527,223, and 
that their values were $12,673,529.75. It gives the import value of 
one grade at 8 cents and the other at 9 cents, the average being 
8i cents. The duty on this was 11 cents, showing that the import 
duty under the present (the Dingley) bill would be 129 per cent. 

In 1896 the imports are stated at 97,911,183 pounds, valued at 
$9,473,748.06, and the valuation per pound of one class is stated 
at 9 cents and the other 10 cents, the average being 9} cents; 
therefore the averagead valorem under the rates proposed by this 
(the Dingley) bill would be 115.7 per cent. 

This equivalent ad valorem duty of 129 per cent for 1895 and 
115.7 per cent for 1896 of all wools imported for consumption is cal- 
culated upon the actual value of all wool, . both the cheap- 
est and dearest. Now, as the average was from 8 to 10 cents, aud 
some of the wool cost 21 cents and over, it is evident that a con- 
siderable portion cost much less than 8 or 10 cents, and therefore 
the ad valorem under the Dingley bill would be as high as 200 per 


cent. 
To further prove the high ad valorem duty upon many classes of 
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wool under this bill, I invite attention to tables on pages 1879, 1380, 
and 1881, showing the valuation of wools. 
These tables were presented by Judge Lawrence at the hearings. 
The following are the values given for 1894, and I give the equiv- 
alent ad valorem under the Dingley law, estimating scoured wool 
at 83 cents duty and scoured combing at 36 cents. 


enos Ayres, average grease, 36 per cent yield... 
enos Ayres, average grease, 30 per cent hoor 


uiva- 
Description of wool. bei ish 
rage red Cent 100.4 
Australian ave C AAA . 
b vct of Good H average scoured 21 
oiran, Port p, good average scoured combing, = 
Se PAE E E ERA E N 
Poenos Aires average scoured...............- 25 
Adelaide Australian wool, average grease........ 10 
Ti 


Now, I find the following evidence as to the price of American 
wools, submitted by advocates of high protection: 


Description of wool. 


te 
Page bed clothin wool, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, | Per cent. 


at from 18 to A cents . . „ -- 122.2 
‘Washed combing and delaine wools, Ohio and Michigan, at 
from 18} to Ant 4444 lll. 129.7 
Unwashed wools, from 7 to 15 cents. ..............--..-..----- 157.1 
age 1582, New Mexico wool, 41 to 8 cents . r -- 266.6 
1604, 5,000 pounds sold at Albuquerque, N. Mex., at2} cents 
a pound 4 e 440 
Pago 1575 Utah wool, T cen tis „„ TL 157. 1 
California spring wool, 4 to 12 cents 275 
California fall wool, 2 to 9 cents 550 
California scoured wool, 12 to 30 cents R 275 
Page 1425, average price Texas wool, 7.89 cents 134.1 


Now, under the wording of the LERES bill, cheap wools sim- 
ilar to these in quality might be taxed by collectors as class 1, 
making the tax as high as 275 or even 550 per cent; or they might 
be taxed as class 3, and even then the tax would be 200 per cent 
on the 2-cent wool. It is true I have given extreme cases, but they 
show the inequality and injustice of the bill. 


OTHER MANUFACTURERS DEMAND LOW TARIFF., 


It appears that wool does not stand as an isolated instance of the 
advantages of reduction or abolition of duties. 
A prominent manufacturer of shoes, in explaining the baleful 
effect of a high tariff upon his business, said: 
terials used to make a shoe go up in price, labor always has to go 
dor Stes result, as that seems to 1 — e only way the laborer can pro- 
tect himself from the encroachment of the employer. In a general strike in 
ashoe-manufacturing center, the operatives often gain temporary advantage; 


but with a suppl eater than the demand, it can not long continue. 
y ie een ao ook blame the manufacturer for trying to meet the market, 


ti for resisting & reduction in w It all to 
A hay e demand, and dat our 8 


show that the supply is greater than 
large enough. 

This manufacturer then goes on to explain how the cost of 
shoes is increased by duties on the articles used in their manu- 
facture: 


I will mention two or three articles specially, and speak of the others gen- 
erally. Take, for instance, serges or lastings. The average duty on the 
serges or Jastings used in the manufacture of shoes is 85 per cent. 

Cotton, nails, tacks, buttons, threads, all have to be used in the make-up of 
a shoe, and they are protected. The iron from which we make our machin- 
ery is protected. If, as facetiously said, we make shoes of paper, that is pro- 
tected, too, shori you have paid 4 duty on pnr every component part 
of the shoe which you are now wearing on your foot. 

A removal of duiy from all articles used in the manufacture of a shoe would 


be an advantage to employer and employed. 
He then states as a fact within his own knowledge that Canada 


imposed an import duty of 25 per cent on shoes, 1. thereby to 
be able to compete with the superior skill and the greater effi- 
ciency of the workman in the United States. 

The gentleman then says that though they (the shoe manufac- 
turers of the United States) are obliged to pay a high duty on 
every article that enters into a manufactured shoe, and contend 
against the Canadian import tax as well, they furnish as man 
shoes to Canada as ever. He then goes on to show what his craft 
could do were the burden of the duties on materials used in mak- 
ing shoes removed, and adds to the already accumulated mountain 


of proof which shows that it is the su 
ductive power of our workingmen which secure them a higher 
rate of compensation than is paid for the character of work in 
other countries, and that this superior skill and greater capacity 
for 1 fas are actually weighted down by a high tariff. These 


rior skill and greater pro- 


are his words: 


This alone proves what our shoe-manufacturing industry is capable of 
pend on ir it can have a chance. There is no other country knows how or 
could make shoes as fast and as cheap as the Yankees, and all we need is one 
end of the bargain. If we are able to sell our when protected and pro- 
tected L cover if half the disadvantage we now stagger under were Her e. 
we could soon fix ourselves into a place where the world's buyers could 
afford to purchase from any other market. 

In June, 1872, hides were puton the free list, and it was asserted 
that it would make them so cheap that farmers could not sell them 
for enough to repay the cost of curing and shipping. But this 
E to be a mistaken prediction, as the price of sole ieather 

as fallen much less than other articles. 


DUTY ON RAW HIDES TO BENEFIT WEALTHY TRUSTS. 


In 1872 we exported 12,102,019 pounds of sole, upper, and other 
leather, vainon at $2,864,800, the average price being 23.67 cents 
per poun 

In 1896 we rted 41,818,503 pounds of sole leather alone,valued 
at $7,474,021, the average price being 17.87 cents per pound. 

Section 487 of this act reads as follows: 


Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether 
cent ad valorem: t 
ported hi: 


ry may prescribe. 


Now, about four-fifths of our exports of leather is made from 
domestic hides, but theleather trust, with a capital of $125,000,000, 
will control the Government, so long as the Been party re- 
mains in power, with regard to this matter, and they will succeed 
in getting a drawback on nearly all the leather which is rted, 

e Ansy on hides will not benefit the farmer one particle, and 
with this drawback clause it is doubtful if it adds a particle to the 
revenue of the Government. 

I think it will finally be developed that this duty on hides, to- 
gether with the drawback clause, was inserted in the bill for the 
purpose of adding to the profits of a 88 and wealthy trust. 

ow differently this Republican gress treated us with re- 
gard to iron ties and bagging for cotton. 

Under the Wilson bill they were free. In the committee of the 
House and while the bill was being considered by the House, and 
again in the conference committee, I offered an amendment to 
retain these articles on the free list. This was opposed by ev 
Republican, but was advocated by every Democrat. I then of- 
fered an amendment giving a rebate upon iron ties and cotton 
bagging when exported as a covering for cotton. This reasonable 
provision was rejected. 

Now, the baggin g and ties on cotton are a part of the manufac- 
ture of the bale. They haveno value after they have served their 
purpose of transmitting the cotton to the market, and there is 
much more reason why a rebate on such articles should be allowed 
than upon imported hides. 

In the case of bagging and ties their identity could not be ques- 
tioned, while hides manufactured into leather would beso changed 
that it would be very difficult to Peet glaring fraud. 

It is a discrimination against the Southern farmers who make 
cotton and the Western farmers who raise grain which is utterly 
unjustifiable. 


LARGE MAJORITY OF WHITE VOTERS FAVOR DEMOCRATIO LAWS. 


Many of the Republican orators have contended that the result 
of the sidential elections which have been held since the enact- 
ment of protection laws have been such as to justify the statement 
that these un-American and unconstitutional laws have been 
approved by the people. But the facts do not justify this conclu- 
sion. 

Assuming the statement to be correct that the colored vote was 
so influenced by sentimental devotion to the governing party, or 
was so controlled by Republican officials and ty machinery 
that it in no wise expressed either approval or disapproval of the 
methods of taxation, the white vote alone is left to afford us any 
guide as to the opinion of the people on this 3 question. 

Although the Republican party availed itself of the eminent 
services and consequent exceptional popularity of that great sol- 
dier, General Grant, as its standard bearer in 1868 and 1872, Gov- 
ernor Hayes, whose career, mili and civil, had been so blame- 
less that censure or criticism were hardly attempted, to lead their 
hosts in 1876, and Garfield, equally popular as a general in war 
and a statesman in peace, in 1880, and had the "night of the 
White Plume to etize and electrify the popular mind in 1884, 
and Benjamin Harrison, the grandson of the hero of Tippecanoe 
and enjoying as he did the good record of Senator an general 
during the war, in 1888 and 1892, and the great apostle of protec- 
tion, backed by the capital and wealth of the manufacturers and 


bankers, in 1896, the vote cast by the white people during those 
eight elections was as follows: 


Table showing the vote for President; also the white vote for President and the 
Democratic majority of white voters at each of the eight elections from 1368 


to 1896. 
Repub- Demo- 
Repub- | lican, ne. Demo- cratig ma 

Tear. Presidential candidates. quy 5 E See 

educted. ‘voters. 
1868..| Seymourand Grant...... 8,015,071 | 2,525,719 | 2,709,013 183, 
1872..| Greeley and Grant....... 3,597,070 | 2,706,401 | 2,834,079 37, 678 
1876..| Tilden and Hayes 4,033,950 | 3,197,207 | 4,284,757 | 1,087,460 
1880..| Hancock and Garfleld....| 4,449,053 | 3,640,810 | 4,442,035 £01, 7: 
1884..| Cleveland and Blaine ....| 4,848,334 | 3,979,275 | 4,911,017 921, 742 
1888..| Cleveland and Harrison..| 5,440,216 | 4,663,043 | 5,538,233 815,190 
1892...) ..... EARN Te cae 5,176,108 | 4,436,604 | 5,556,018 | 1,120,254 
1890..| Bryan and McKinley..... 1,104,779 | 6,089,811 | 6,502,925 413,114 


In 1868, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia were not allowed to 
vote, and the electoral vote of Florida was cast by the legislature. 
There were 399,738 white voters in those States, none of whom were 
included in the above returns. It may be safely estimated that 
nearly 300,000 of these would have voted for the Democratic ticket, 
increasing the Democratic vote for that year to nearly 3,000,000. 

I do not think that anyone will question the proposition that 
every Democratic vote of this large maong of the white voters 
of the country should be accepted as the voluntary expression of 
the preference of the citizen. But this statement can not be said 
to apply to the whole of the votes which make up the white vot- 
ing strength of the Republican minority. The proof is too con- 
clusive to be doubted that in the manufacturing districts the 
peus prevailed of giving the employees to understand that un- 

ess they voted as their employers desired their services would be 
nsed with. = 
ere are about 900,000 voters engaged as operatives in factories, 
and we may assume that one-third of these are influenced or con- 
strained to vote as desired by their employers. Deduct these from 
the Republican column and add them to the Democratic vote and 
the expression in favor of Democratic principles would be very 
pronounced. 

Mr. Speaker, I will mention some of the burdens which the poor 
must bear under this bill. 

The blankets, the flannels, and hats that are to shield them from 
the cold of winter and the window glass for their cabins and 
houses are all taxed from 100 to 250 per cent. 

A MEMBER. Is that an increase over the present law? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, an increase over the present 
law and also over the McKinley bill. 

I have before me five sizes of window glass. The tariff rate is 
as I will read by the three bills: 


McKinley | Wilson 


Dingley 
bill. bill. b 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
47.47 57 55 


d 39. 
Second size 106. 19 82.32 125 
Third size . 8 A 100.77 139.70 
Fourth size 124.97 106. 47 151.31 
( SP R 116. 79 95. 60 174.45 


The poor man's tobacco, by the Dingley bill, is taxed as high as 
837.39 per cent; the tax on blankets is raised from the Wilson bill 
rate of 40 per cent to 107.9 per cent; the tax an flannels is raised 
from the Wilson-bill rate of 35 per cent to 145.29 per cent; the 
tax on cheap shawls is raised from the Wilson-bill rate of 35 per 
cent to 212.83 per cent, and the tax on wool hats from the Wilson- 
bill rate of 25 per cent up to 257.50. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION UNDER DEMOCRATIC (WILSON) BILL. 


Mr. Speaker, the bill we are about to repeal has infused life 
and prosperity into American industries. The McKinley bill was 
the law during most of 1894 and the three previous years. The 
Wilson bill was in full operation during 1895 and 1896. I give 
below statistics showing the marvelous increase of production and 
export under the Wilson bill as compared with the McKinley bill: 


Under Me- | Under Wil- 
Produetion. son bill 


Kinley bill n 
(1894). (1895). 
6, 657, 388 9, 446, 308 


bo du ERU setae s freed mE LER qua gross tons.. 
Bplegeleisen and ferromanganese, included in pig 

TOO aisea AAA gross tons.. 120,180 171,724 
Bar hoop, skelp, and structural iron and steel, 4 


e e Cte Ce Ee ree aay Nate EE al 360, 305 517,902 
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Under Me- | Under Wil- 
Kinl 


Production. ey bill son bill 
(1894.) (1895.) 
Iron and steel rods . .................... gross tons.. 673, 402 791,130 
Plate and sheet iron and steel, except nail plate, 

/ 6 oa 682, 991, 459 
Tron and steel wire nails, kegs of 100 pounds 5,681, 801 5,841, 403 
All rolled iron and st including cut nails and 

Sanne ross tons. 8, 620, 439 4,883, 439 
All rolled iron and steel, including both cut nails 

i Ge Tete eee aes ee eid ees gross tons 4,642,211 0,189,574 
Bessemer steel rails do 2,016, 013 299, 028 
Trn 0... rem do. 4.674 5,810 
Total production of rails.. +80. 5. 1,021, 772 1, 306, 135 
Street rails included above an |: OSes 157, 457 163, 109 
Bessemer steel............. B: n 3,571,313 4,909,128 
Gpen-hearth steel a ..do.... 184, 936 1,137,182 
Gruciio 0 ˙ FR xcu da eain do.... 51, 102 67, 666 
All kinds of crude steel --do.... 4,412,032 6,114, 834 
Ore, pig, and scrap blooms for sale.......... do.... 8,621 1,225 
Tin plates for year ended June 30 b....... onset UE 139, 223, 487 193, 801, 078 
Ironandsteel ships built, fiscal year ended June 30 c 39 43 
SPOR e oe T ince R OR gross tons..| 11,879,079 15,957,014 
Bars, rods, bolts, hoops, skelp, shapes, rolled axles, 

OLD» Sete ²˙ AAA 0 gross tons. 1.400, 246 1,932, 025 
Total rolled iron and steel 2,719, 796 3, 491, 025 
Bars, rods, bolts, hoops, skelp, shapes, rolled axles, 

7. ͤ abs ence cet ER c sS REEOBN-DODE 446,297 649, 136 
Iron and steel plates, except nail plates ..... 9 107, 827 163, 066 
Total consumption of iron ore......... gross tons. 12,235,000 17, 253, 000 
Shipments of anthracite coal from the mines in 

Pantisyl 31g er. or anne at tk gross tons..| 41,391,200 46,511,477 
Exports of anthracite and bituminous coal, gross 

tons 2 3, 636, 341 8, 682, 683 
Immigrants in the year ended December 31 ....... 250,313 224, 
Value of exports of iron and steeld................. $29, 943, 729 $35, 062, 838 

a For 1896, 1. 298. 700 gross tons. € For 1896, 00. 


b For 1896, 307,228,021 pounds. d For 1896, $48,070,218. 


Table showing United States Le pti of merchandise during the year 1895, the 
last year of the McKinley bill; the increase during 1895, the first year of the 


Wilson bill, and the remarkable increase in 1896 and 1897, the second and 
thírd years of the Wilson bill. 


Twelve months ending December— 
Domestic. SUI GUAE .. RR 
1894 1895. | 1896. 
Products of agriculture | $573, 684, 715. $664, 962, 505 
Manufactures. .......... 155 $ 153,603 | 253,688, 527 
Mining .. Til 
Forest... 
Fisheries 
Miscellaneous 
Total 


DINGLEY BILL WILL AROUSE INDIGNATION, 


These tables, Mr. Speaker, are taken from the published records 
of the Treasury Department, and from the records of the American 
Tron and Steel Association, an organization devoted to the ad- 
vocacy of tariff duties for protection. With these figures staring 
them in the face, it is not surprising that Mr. DINGLEY and his 
Republican associates have made no attempt to defend the meas- 
ure which they are about to enact into law. 

These figures are an argument in favor of the Democratic idea 
of tariff and against Republican theories which can not be answered 
by sophistry and high-sounding platitudes. 

These figures and the uncontrovertible facts which I have stated 
carry with them a conviction more powerful than the most soul- 
stirring eloquence. They show that under a tariff law similar to 
the one the Republican party is now forcing upon the country 
industries were paralyzed, production and exports decreased, fac- 
tories were closed, people were idle, and prosperity languished. 

The Democratic tariff bill, which you are about to repeal, has 
been in full operation but two and one-half years, 

During that short time life has been enfused in every industry 
in our land, closed factories have been opened, the idle have been 
employed, production and exports have been increased, and an era 
of prosperity seemed to be about to commence. 

since the passage of the wise Democratic bill our exports of ag- 
ricultural products have increased $110.194,607; our exports of 
manufactured goods have increased $97,555,892; our exports of 
mining products have increased $3,751,425; the exports from our 
forests $11,702,470, and the exports of our fisheries $894,196, and 
our total exports have increased $224,689, 184. 

With this evidence before you of advancing prosperity under 
the Democratic Wilson bill, which you are about to repeal, and 
the languishing industries under a r bill similar to the 
one which you are about to enact, I tell you now that this action 
will be followed by a storm of indignation and resentment from 
all parts of our land which will sweep the Republican party from 
power and once again place the Government under the control of 
the defenders of right, the defenders of liberty, and the defenders 
of the people. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side. ] 
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Trusts described in a work by William W. Cook, etc.—Continued. 


Exurir No. 1. 
Extract from Mr. Wheeler's speech of March 22, 1897, 
DEFICIENCY CREATED UNDER M'KINLEY BILL, NOT UNDER WILSON BILL, 


The attempt of Republicans to hold the Democratic party and 
the Wilson bill responsible for deficiency in the revenues is a 


Trust. Present duty. Proposed duty. 


2 cents per pound, 


ou and wrong. There never was any deficiency under i- vi 
dent Cleveland's first Administration, but on the contrary, owing BET — 7 — 
to the economy and integrity with which the high duties of that 50 per ont. 


office were administered, a oe large lus was created during 
the four years that he occupied the Presidential chair, from 1885 
to 1889. And I assert that the deficiencies commenced during the 
Administration of President Harrison and after the passage of the 
McKinley bill. The McKinley bill became law on October 1, 
1890, and a deficiency of $13,891,947.69 occurred the very next 
month, namely, November, 1890. 
' I give below the receipts and expenditures and exact deficiencies 
during fifteen months of President Harrison’s Administration. 
Every one of those deficiencies were under the operation of the 
McKinley bill and under a Republican Administration. It will 
be seen that they commenced to be continuous in September, 1892, 
before Mr. Cleveland was elected, and at a time when Repub- 
licans were confident of a Republican victory, and these deficien- 
cies continued every month until the close of President Harrison’s 
Administration on March 4, 1893: 


Table show the receipts, expenditures, and deficiencies during fifteen 
months of ident Harti s Administration, and during a pin I when 


Trusts described by Charles Whitney Baker in a work published in 1889. 
Tariff under— 
Wilson bill. Dingley bül. 


Trust. 


15 per cent. 


20 cents to 40 cents. 


the McKinley bill was in full operation, 


Month of— Receipts. (Expenditures. Deficiencies. 


$23, 678, 674.71 | $42, 570, 022. 40 | $13, 891, 317. 69 

s QUA A | ata rate af more roo orm peed aa 
„7. 450. ,062, 737. - trusts q origi 

27,289, 305.94 | 27, 690, 328. 65 401,020.71 af V mone Senators i Vou and wie De DEW 

28, 448,562.21 | 80,650,810.52 | 2, 202, 248. 31 

37,646, 515.73 | 30,424, 727.67 | 2, 778,211.94 

30, 383,478.60 | 34,175,350.10 | 9, 791, 871.50 

26,971,224. 04 | 30,059, 631.97 | 3,088, 407.93 

28, 228,308.45 | 31,732,793.89 | 3,501, 395. 44 Dingley bill. 
$4314, 831.25 , 24,407.04] 2,935, 075.79 

31, 836, 138.21 | 31,881, 250.18 45,111.97 iod oet. 
GCEHEEUTFIBREI HIE Se per eent rui. en 
35, 003,052.81 | 88,851,452.18 | 8,348,809. 87 e yiri dpi 29 wl spd 
29,698, 142.23 | 30, 860, 278.00 1, 188, 150. 77 | Boot and Ss 20 per cent. .-.......| 28 per cent. 


3 ...| 2 cents per pound... 
20 t 


The laws ed by Republicans during the first Congress under 
President eria made an increase of annual charges upon the 
Government of more than $50,000,000 per annum. 


Exursit No. 2, 


Garette „% $4 per pound and 25 
per cent. 
feu 
con r poun - 
Free ET 


E 832, 884. 06 06, 400. 24 
427. 903. 49 890, 082.75 509,133. 54 
393,674. 65 819,690. 30 120, 858. 52 

758.80 944 438. 76 253, 083. 20 
886.87 987, 204. 70 23, 678. 50 
127.24 782, 974.90 279, 119. 58 
340.31 149,741.72 900, 156. 82 
671.01 472.974. 15 117,285.09 
(99. 48 419, 616. 15 458, 790. 73 
015. 81 741, 029. 84 556, 888. 85 
643. 05 142" 542. 07 150, 552. 67 

90, 487. 87 108, 167.08 430, 261.23 
691, 005. 82 5,710.16 458, 768. 22 
144; 780.08 108, 054. 67 518, 272. 31 
971, 959. 50 17, 786. 88 419, 779. 17 
207, 472.79 61, 844. 92 825, 506. 63 
857,906. 02 46, 890.51 93, 221.07 
348) 171.89 14,945. 24 322; 000, 99 
589,941.91 895, 891.47 190, 163. 48 
540, 250. 72 69, 125.13 127, 875. 04 
711. 115.06 28, 069. 83 66, 156. 67 

23,009.49 80,417.84 738, 284. 41 

14, 809. 63 36, 289.49 102, 714. 79 
104, 95 15 67, 433. 95 089, 900. 84 

20,008. 15 > 1,129, 883.56 

64, 991.08 50, 056. 82 Total. 33, 149,878.25 


aes 2 

per cen’ 

45 per cent. 

12 cents per 100 
unds. 


n 
( TTT . t5 per cent. 


) ——— 


Exum No. 8. 
SNE SPENT O en 00 TIRIN N Ces 0E Tea Kora n nt 
0 77. 
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List of trusts of more recent origin, etc.—Continued. The Issues of the Campaign. 
Name of organization. SPEEOH 
5 ek e- 8$ ber cent HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
h OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue 
for the Governmentand to encourage the industries of the United States, and 
the question being upon m. ap ie the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Republicans have not abandoned any part 
or tittle of their political faith. They have stood by their guns; 
they have abandoned no word of their platform, and during the 
session of Congress now closing the party on this floor has re- 
deemed, as far as possible, eid pledge e to the le of the 
country, and we go forth to the contest of 1897 reiterating the 
platform adopted at St. Louis and the construction given to it by 
e groat leader of the party in 1896. In his letter of acceptance 

e Said: 

GENTLEMEN: In pursuance of the promise made to your committee when 
notified of my n as the blican candidate for President, I 
to submit this formal acceptance of t high honor, and to consider in de 
questions at issue in the pending campaign. Perhaps this ht be consid- 
ered in view of my remarks on that occasion those I have 


unn 
made to delegations that have visited me since the St. Louis convention, but 
in view of the momentous importance a the proper settlement of the issues 


resented on our future ty an asanation, and consider- 
Vi ES: Ee only the welfare and lappiness of our people I could not be content to 
“ 1 : omi attention e ns Ww! „in m; 
Wool clip of the United States in grease and scoured; number of sheep and im- affect our stre and position vem the governments A 5 N an 
ports of wool 1880 to 1596, inclusive. our morality, integrity, and patriotism as citizens of that Republic, which 
Field dr = LL d ded the best h of oe world and e TE 
e must not now prove our own 
DA Wool in the price scoured wool, ee Importsof 'verument, nor unmindful of the noble example and wise of the 
: grease. wool including wooL fathers, or of the confidence and trust which our conduct in the past has 
pulled. always inspired. 
ä THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
nds. | Per cent. Pounds. Pounds. For the first time since 1868, if ever before, there is presented to the Amer- 
1880. 264, 000, 000 8 124, 080, 123,131, 747 inn paopie tiis ear a clear and direct issue as to our monetary „ot 
1881. 290, 000, 000 53 135, 500, 000 55, 964, vast ä its effects, and Lue qi. bed settlement of which rests 
1882. 200, 000, 000 54 138, 000, 000 67,861,744 | largely the financial honor and ity of country. Itis 8 
1883. 320, 400, 000 54 147,984, 000 70,575,478 | one wing of the Democratic ,and its allies, the Pocple's and ver 
m 337,500, 000 55 151.875, 000 18,950,651 | ties, to inaugurate the free and unlimited of silver by independent 
is 329, 600, 000 55 148, 320,000 70,506,170 | action on the part of the United States at a ratio of 16 ounces of silver tol 
1886. 273, 031, 026 55.74 149,365, 625 129,084, 958 | ounce of gold. 
1887. 902. 169, 950 55.58 140, 556, 685 114, 088, 020 The mere declaration of this purpose is a menace to our financial and in- 
1888. 301, 876, 121 51.43 135,591, 955 113,558,753 | dustrial interests, and has already created universal alarm. It involves 
1889. 295, 719, 479 58.23 134, 195, 350 125,487,729 | great peril to the credit and business of the country, span so grave that 
1890. 909, 474, 856 54.88 139, 628, 220 105, 431, 285 | conservative men ev: here breaking & from their old party asso- 
J 807, 101, 507 54.87 139, 326, 703 129, 303, 648 | ciations and uniting with other patriotic citizens in empha test 
x 333, 018, 405 50 145, 300, 318 148, 670, 652 | the platform of the Democratic national convention as an assault u the 
l 9 245,538, 138 59.27 151,103, 776 172, 433, 838 | f. and honor of the Government and the welfare of the e. e have 
1894. 825, 210, 712 59.71 140, 292, 268 55,152, 585 | had few questions in the lifetime of the Republic more than the one 
I 294, 298, 726 60 125, 718, 690 139,527,223 | which is thus presented. 
ERU EN 272,414, 708 060.70 115, 284, 579 97,911, 183 


NO BENEFIT TO LABOR. 


The character of the money which shall measure our valuesand exchanges 
Table showing the aggregate value of imported wool, the duty paid thereon, and and settle our balances with one another and with the nations of the world 


i " is of such im ce and so far- in its ences as to 

then hg 1876 to 1893, inclusive, and the same with regard to man- | is of such primary importance ai gation, and, in the ond a so — 
zx 1 judgment at the polls. e must not be misled by phrases nor 
eluded by false theories. silver would not mean that silver dollars 


Wool, and manufactures of. were to be freely had without cost or labor. It would mean the free use of 


the mints of the United States for the few who are owners of silver bullion, 
but would make silver coin no freer to the who are engaged in other 
enterprises. It would not make labor easier, the hours of labor shorter, or the 
pay better. It would not make less laborious or more profitable. It 
would not start a factory or make a demand for an additional day's labor. 
It would create no new occupations. It would add nothing to the comfort of 
the masses, the capital of the people, or the wealth of the nation. It seeks to 


Per cent. Per cent. | introduce a new measure of value, but would add no value to the thing meas- 
ieena 787,208 35.34 1424, 372, 726 519,108 51 | ured. It would not conserve values. On the contrary, it would derange 
Stare avg! 1,012,972 | 2, 657, 907 37.90 | 26,452,207 | 17, 600,141 66. 5t 8 It would not restore business confidence, but its direct effect 

6, 995, B87 | 2,714,306 35.80 | 25, 703, 392 | 17,176,549 66.83 | would be to destroy the little which yet remains. 
5,516,813 | 1,966,276 35.64 | 25,097, 110 | 16, 839, 064 67.26 WHA? Ir MEANS. 
17,913, 7,974,217 41.17 | 31,594, 547 | 21, 864,153 68.68 
12,000, 827 | 4, 8800, 815 40.30 | 33, 108,822 | 22, 424,810 87.74 The meaning of the plank ad at is that anyone ma 
, 333,359 | 3, 854, 653 37.30 | 37, 284, 823 | 25,398, 363 68.12 arini Sesame i o pen’ on, now worth 53 cents, to mints of e United 
8,491, 988 | 3,174, 628 31.38 | 42,552, 456 | 29,146, 265 68.49 | States, have it coined at theexpense of the Government. and receive for it a 
13,503, 299 | 4,552,826 33.27 | 41,484, 872 | 27,478, 400 06.23 | silver dollar which shall be legai tender for the payment of all 3 
9, 474, 264 | 3,164,296 $83. 40. | 36,176, 705 | 24, 291, 939 67.16 | and private. The owner of the silver bullion woul t the silver dollar. It 
13, 794, 213 | 5,126, 108 37.16 | 40,536,509 | 27,278, 528 67.29 | w: belong to him and to nobody else. Other ple would get it only by 
16,351,370 | 5,899,816 38.08 | 44, 225,244 | 29,729, 718 67.21 | their labor. products of the land, or some of value. The bullion 
14, 062,100 | 4,729, 487 33.63 | 47,158,048 | 32, 213, 121 68.31 | owner on the basis of present values would receive the silver dollar for 53 
17,432, 759 |,5, 982,212 31.32 52,081, 483 | 35,973,627 67.15 | cents' worth of silver, and other recor would be required to receive it asa 
16, 165, 043 | 5, 460, 886 33.78 | 54,165,423 | 37,440,051 69.12 | full dollar in the payment of debts. ‘The Government would get nothin, 
17, 070,183 | 6,552, 208 38.38 | 43,235,409 | 34, 857,453 80.62 | from the — h It would bear the expense of coining the silver an 
17, 687,068 | 7,799,086 44.07 | 85, 792, 906. | 34,293, 606 95.81 | the community would suffer loss by its use. 
408, 689 | 8,147,220 44.27 | 36,987,904 | 36,451,552 98.55 


THE DOLLARS COMPARED. 

I call attention to the fact that in 1893, when th r the Covers VALIT with poit eed art afa loyal fonder 
a ion e in , when the equivalent a overnment& wi area 

valorem of the McKinley bill was the highest, the imports of raw | £97 the payment of all debts public and private. How are the silver dollars 


inage? 
wool were valued at $18,403,689, a greater amount than was ever | They are to be of the same weight — chee min So haar Uo eens 
before imported. is goes very far to show that American man- | stamp i ed d rete e ce hal y xon they ho fg of the sams MA 
ufacturers must have foreign Too aa poe very far toward sus- | Mont and not for 5 2 8 the Go 
taining our argument against a high upon this article. agreed to keep them as good as the we have. 
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The Government bought the silver bullion at its market value and coined 


it into silver dollars, Having exclusive control of the mintage, it only coins 
what it can hold at a parity with gold. The profit, representing the difter- 
ence between the commercial value of the silver bullion and the face value 
of the silver dollar, goes to the Government for the benefit of the . 
The Government ay the silver bullion contained in the silver do! at 
very much less than its coinage value. It paid it out to its creditors and put 
it in circulation among the people at its face value of 100 cents, or afull dol- 
lar. It required the ple to accept it as a legal tender, and is thus morally 
bound to maintain it at a parity with gold, which was then, as now, the 
recognized standard with us and the most enlightened nations of the world. 
The Government having issued and circulated the silver dollar, it must_in 
honor pos the holder from loss. This obligation it has so far sacredly 
kept. Not only is there a moral obligation, but there is a legal obligation, 
expressed in public statute, to maintain the parity. 


THEY COULD NOT BE KEPT AT PAR. 


These dollars, in the particulars I have named, are not tho same as the 
dollars which would be issued under free coinage. They would be the same 
in form, but different in value. The Government would have no part in the 
transaction except to coin the silver bullion into dollars. It would share in 
no part of the profit. It would take upon itself no obligation. It would not 
put the dollars intocirculation. It could only get them, as any citizen would 
get them, by giving something for them. It would deliver them to those 
who deposited the silver, and its connection with the transaction there end. 
Such are the silver dollars which would be issued under free coinage of sil- 
ver at a ratio of 16 to 1. Who would then maintain the parity? What 
wonld keep them at par with gold? 

There would be no obligation resting upon the Government to do it, and if 
there were, it would be powerless to doit. The simple truth is we would be 
driven to a silver basis—to silver monometallism. ‘These dollars, therefore 
would stand upon their real value. If the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver at a ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold would, as some of its 
advocates assert, make 53 cents in silver worth 100 cents and the silver dollar 
equal to the gol dollar, then we would have no avg ev money than now. 
and it would be no easier toget. But that such would be the result is agains 
reason aud is contradicted by experience in all times and in all lands. It 
means the debasement of our currency to the amount of the difference be 

"tween the commercial and coin value of the silver dollar, which is ever 
and the effect would be to reduce pro rty values, entail untold 
loss, destroy confidence, impair the obligations of existing contracts, 
further impoverish the laborers and producers of the country, create a 
peus of unparalleled severity, and inflict upon trade and commerce a deadly 
ow. nst any such policy I am unalterably opposed. 
BIMETALLISM. 


Bimetallism can not be secured by independent action on our part. It can 
not be obtained by ning our mints to the unlimited coinage of the silver 
of the world at a ratio of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of po when the com- 
mercial ratio is more than 30 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold. Mexico and 

have tried the experiment. Mexico has free coinage of silver and — 
at a ratio slightly in excess of 16} ounces of silver tol ounce of gold, and w. 
her mints are freely open to both metals at that ratio, not a single dollar in 
gold bullion is coined and circulated as A 

Gold has been driven out of circulation in these countries and they are on 
asilver basis alone. Until international agreement is had, it is the plain ved 
of the United States to maintain the gold standard. It is the an 
sole standard of the great commercial nations of the world, with which we 
trade more largely than any other. Fight -four per cent of our foreign trade 
for the fiscal year 1895 was with gold-standard countries, and our trade with 
other countries was settled on a gold basis. 


WE NOW HAVE MORE SILVER THAN GOLD. 


Chiefly by means of legislation during and since 1878, there has been put in 
circulation more than 000,000 of silver, or its representative. This has 
been done in the honest effort to give to silver, if possible, the same bullion 

e concurrent use of both gold and silver 
ere had been less than nine 


United States for money at its market value. 
ment purchased 4,500,000 ounces of silver a month, or 54,000,000 ounces a Ser 
This was one-third of the product of the world and practically all of this 
'eountry's product. It was believed those who then and now favor free 
coinage that such use of silver would advance its bullion value to its coinage 
value, but this expectation was not realized. In a few months, notwith- 
standing the unprecedented market forthe silver produced in the United 
States, the price of silver went down very rapidly, reaching a lower point 
than ever before. Then, upon the recommendation of President Cleveland, 
both polítical parties united in the repealof the pur g clause of the 
Sherman law. We can not with safety engage in further experiments in 
this direction. 
THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 

On the 22d of Au 1891, in a public address, I said: “If we could have 
an international ugost, ich all the leading nations of the world would 
adopt, and the true relation be fixed between the two metals, and all a 
upon the quantity of silver which should constitute a dollar, then silver 
would be as free and unlimited in its privileges of coinage as gold is to-day. 
But that we have not been able to secure, and with the free and unlimited 
coin of silver adopted in the United States, at the present ratio, we would 
be still further removed from any international agreement. We may never 

be able to secure it if we enter upon the isolated coinage of silver. The 
double standard implies equality at a ratio, and that equality can only be 
established by the concurrent law of nations. It was the concurrent law of 
nations that made the double standard; it 
of nations to reinstate and sustain it.” 

IT FAVORS THE USE OF SILVER MONEY. 


The Republican has not been, and is not now, opposed to the use 
of silver money, as fts record abundantly shows. It has done all that could 
be done for its increased use, with safety and honor, by the United States 
acting apart from other goyernments. There are those who think that 
it has already gone beyond the limit of financial prudence. Surely we can 
go no further, and we must not permit false lights to lure us across the dan- 


line. 
whi WE HAVE MORE SILVER THAN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

We have much more silver in use than neg Serr in the world except 
India or China—$500,000,000 more than Great Britain, $150,000, more t. 
France, $100,000.000 more than Germany, $325,000,000 less than India, and 
$125,000,000 less than China. The Republican party has declared in favor of 
an international agreement, and if elected President it will be my duty to 


require the concurrent law 


employ all proper means to promote it. The free coinage of silver in this 
country would defer, if not defeat, international bimet: „and until an 
international agreement can be had, every interest requires us to maintain 
our present standard. Independent free coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 
ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold would insure the edy contraction of 
the volume of our currency. It would drive at least 000,000 of gold dol- 
lars, which we now have, east etin Sebo the trade of the country, and 
greatly decrease our per capita circulation. It is not proposed by the Re- 
2 party to take from the circulating medium of the country any of 

e silver we now have. 

On the contrary,itis pro to keep all of the silver 1 — 1 A now in cir- 
culation on a ty with gold by main ng the pledge of the Government 
that all of it s be equal to ge d. This has been the unbroken policy of the 
Republican party since 1878. It has inaugurated no new policy. It will k 
in circulation and as good as gold all of the silver and paper money whi 
is now included in the currency of the country. It will maintain their 
8 It will preserve their equality in the future as it has always done in 

he ly It will not consent to zu this country on a silver basis, which 
would inevitably follow independent free coinage ata ratio of 16 to 1. It 
will oppose the expulsion of gold from our circulation. 


FARMERS AND LABORERS SUFFER MOST. 


If there is any one thing which should be free from speculation and fluctu- 
ation it is the money of a country. It ought never to be the subject of mere 
partisan contention. When we part with our labor, our per pe or our 
poem weshould receive in return money which is as stable and unchang- 

g in value as the ingenuity of honest men can make it. Debasement of the 
currency means destruction of values. No one suffers so much from cheap 
money as the farmers and laborers. They are the first to feel its bad effects 
and the last to recover from them. This been the uniform experience of 
all countries, and here, as elsewhere, the poor, and not the rich, are alwa; 
the greatest sufferers from every attempt to debase our money. It would 
fall with alarming severity upon investments already made; upon insurance 
companies and their policy holders; upon savings banks and their depositors; 
anoa building and loan associations and their members; upon the savings o! 

rift; upon pensioners and their families, and upon wage earners and the 
purchasing power of their wages. 


UNLIMITED IRREDEEMABLE PAPER MONEY. 


The silver question is not the only issue affecting our money in the pend- 
ing contest. Not content with urging the free coinage of silver, its stron 
champions demand that our paper money shall be issued directly by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. This is the 5 55 Democratic declaration. 
The St. Louis People's declaration is that “our national manat shall be issued 
by the General Government only, without the intervention of banks of issue, 
be full legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and private," and be 
Piae ted Pi eid to the people, and through lawful disbursements of the 

overnment." 

Thus, in addition to the free coinage of the world's silver, we are asked to 
enter upon an era of unlimited irredeemable paper currency. The question 
which was fought out from 1865 to 1879 is thus to be reopened, with all its uncer- 
tainties, and cheap-money experiments of every conceivable form foisted upon 
us. This indicates a most startling reactionary policy, strangely at variance 
with every requirement of sound finance; but the declaration shows the 
spirit and purpose of those who, by combined action, are contending for the 
control of the Government. Not satisfied with the debasement of our 
which would inevitably follow the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1, they would 
still further degrade our currency and threaten the public honor by the 
unlimited issue of an irredeemable paper currency. Agraver menace toour 
financial standing and credit could dly be conceived, and every patriotic 
citizen should be aroused to promptly meet and effectually defeat it. 


APPEALS TO PASSION ARE A MENACE TO OUR LIBERTTES. 


It is a cause for painful regret and solicitude thnt an effort is being made 
by those high in the councils of the allied ties to divide the peopie of this 
ek agi A into c and create distinctions among us which, in fact, do 
not exist and are repugnant to our form of No These appeals 

passion and prejudice are beneath the spirit and intelligence of a free 

le, and should be met with stern rebuke by those they are sought to 
E and I believe they will be. Every attempt to array class a 
“the c nst the masses,“ section against section, labor nst 
capital, 'the poor inst the rich," or interest against interest in the 
United States is in the highest degree reprehensible. Itis op 
national instinct and interest and should resisted by every citizen. We 
are not a nation of but of sturdy, free, independent, and honor- 
able people, despising the demagogue, and never capitulating to dishonor. 
This beh Nida effort endangers popular government, and is a menace 
to our liberties. It is not a new cam device or party appeal. It is as 
old as government among men, but was never more untimely and unfor- 
tunate than now. Washington warned us against it, and Webster said in 
the Senate. in words which I feel are singularly appropriate at this time: 
“T admonish the people against the object of outcries like these. I admonish 
every industrious laborer of this country to be on his guard 
delusion. I tell him the attempt is to PATE his passion against his interes! 
mss - prevail on him, in the name of liberty, to destroy all the fruits o! 
y. 


PROTECTION OF SUPREME IMPORTANCE. 


Another issue of supreme importance is that of protection. The peril of 
free silver is a menace to be feared; we are — experiencing the effect 
of partial free trade. The one must be averted; the other corrected. The 
Republican party is wedded to the doctrine of protection and was never more 
earnest in its gp dare &nd advocacy than now. If argument were needed to 
strengthen its devotion to“ the American system,” or increase the hold of 
that system upon the party and people, it is found in the lesson and experi- 
ence of the past three years. Men realize in their own daily lives what before 
was to many of them only report, history, or tradition. They have had a trial 
of both systems and know what each has done for them. 


DEMANDED EY THE PUBLIC EXIGENCIES. 
unten in his Farewell Address, September 17, 1790, a hundred years 


„Said: 
n: As a very important source of strength and security, cherish publie 
credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as ly as possible, 
avoiding the accumulation of debt, not only by shunning occasions of ex- 
pense, but by vigorous exertions time of peace to discha the debts 
which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon par the burden which we ourselves — to bear." 

To facilitate the enforcement of the maxims which he announced he de- 


clared: 
“It is essential that you should practically bear in mind that toward the 
permoni of debts there must be revenue; that to have revenue there must 
taxes; that notaxes can be de which are not more or less inconvenient 
or unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from the selec- 
tion of the proper objects (which is always a choice of difficulties) ought to 
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be a decisive motive for a candid construction of the conduct of the Govern- 


ment in making i' the measures for ob- 


adequate revenues for the ex 

the requirement of duty. elected President of the United 

States, it will be my aim to vigorously promote this object and give that 

ample encouragement to the occupations of the American pie which, 

poore all else, is so imperatively demanded at this juncture of our national 
‘airs. 

OUR CONDITION UNDER PROTECTION, 


en such as to give to bs gk tie ange a fair participation 
U 
ber 6,1590, and up to October 22, 1892, number 34). and the extensions of exist- 


5 silk mills, 4 plush mills, and 2 
the 40 cotton mills, 21 have been built in the Southern 
States. This fairly describes the happy condition of the country in Decem- 
ber,1892. What has it been since, and what is it now? X 


OUR CONDITION EIGHT MONTHS LATER. 


The messages of President Cleveland from the beginning of his second 
Administration to the present time abound with deser 1 5 7 5 of the deplora- 
ble industrial and financial situation of the qom hile no resort to his- 

or official statement is required to ad vise us of the present condition, and 

that which has prevailed during the past three years, I venture to quote 
from President Cleveland's first m e, August 8, 1893, addressed to the 
Fifty-third Congress, which he had called together in extraordinary session. 
“The existence of an alarming and extraordinary business situation," said 
he, “involving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrained 
me to call together in extra session the people's representatives in Congress, 
to the end that through the wise and patriotic exercise of the legislative du- 
ties with which they solely are charged the present evils may be mitigated 
and dangers threatening the future may be averted. 

“Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events, nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources. Nor is it traceable to any of 
the afflictions which frequently check national growth and 8 ith 
plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfac- 
tory assurances to business 8 suddenly financial distrust and fear 
have sprung up on every side. Numerous 8 institutions have sus- 

nded because abundant assets were not immediately available to meet the 
mande of frightened depositors. Surviving corporations and individuals 
are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxious to loan, and 
those en: in legitimate business are 5 8 sac to flud that the securities 
they offer for loans, though heretofore satistactory, are no longer accepted, 

Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural and loss and fail- 

ure have invaded every branch of business.“ 


A STARTLING CHANGE IN BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


What a startling and sudden change within the short period of eight 
months, from December, 1892, to er dns 1893! What hadoccurred? A change 
of Administration; all branches of the Government had been intrusted to 
the Democratic y. which was committed against the protective polic: 

t had prevailed uninterruptedly for more than thirty-two years an 

rought unexampled pr rity to the country, and firmly pledged to its 
complete overthrow and the substitution of a ff for revenue only. The 
change ha’ been decreed by the elections in November, its effects were at 
once anticipa and felt. We can not close our eyes to these altered condi- 
tions, nor would it be wise to exclude from contemplation and investigation 
the causes which produced them. They are facts which we can not as apoo 
ple disregard, and we can only hope to improve our present condition by a 
study of their causes. 

In December, 1892, we had the same currency and practically the same vol- 
ume of currency that we have now. It aggregated in 1802 $£2,372.599.501; in 
1503, $2,323,000,000; in 1894, $2,323.442,262, and in mber, 1895, $2,194,000,230, 
The per capita of 5 too, has been practically the same during this whole 

riod. e quality of the money has n identical—all kept equal to gold. 

ere is nothing connected with our money, therefore, to account for this 
sudden and aggravated industrial change. tever is to be deprecated in 
our financial system, it must everywhere be admitted that our money has 
been absolutely good and has brought neither loss nor inconvenience its 
holders. A depreciated currency has not existed to further vex the troubled 
business situation. 
GOOD MONEY NEVER MADE TIMES HARD. 

It is a mere pretense to attribute the hard times to the fact that all our 
currency is on a gold basis. Good money never made times hard. Those 
who assert that our present industrial and financial depression is the result 
of the gold standard have not,read American history aright or been careful 


students of the events of recent years. We never had greater p rity in 
this country in every field of employment and industry than in the ser 
years from to 1892, during all of which time this country was on a gol 


and employed more gold money in its fiscal and business operations 
than ever before. We had, too, a pro' ve tariff under which ample reve- 
nues were collected for the Government and an accumulating surplus which 
was constantly applied to the payment of the public debt. t us hold fast 
to that which we know is It is not more money we want. t we 
want is to put the nad | we already have at work. When money is em- 
ployed, men are employed. Both have always been steadily and remuner- 
atively e during all the years of protective-tariff legislation. When 
those who have money lack confidence in the stability of values and invest- 
ments, they will not part with their money. Business is stagnated—the life- 
blood of trade is checked and 8 We can not restore public confi- 
dence by an act which would revolutionize all values, or an act which entails 
a deficiency in the public revenues. We can not inspire confidence by advo- 
cating repudiation or 5 We can not restore confidence 
either to me Treasury or to the people without a change in our present 


tion. 
THE TARIFF OF 1894. 
The only measure of a gonan nature that affected the Treasury and the 
employments of our poop e passed by the Fifty-third Congress was the gen- 
eral tariff act, which did no 


receive the approvalof the sident. at- 
ever virtues may be claimed for that act there is confessedly one which it 
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does not possess. It lacks the essential virtue of its creation—the vex) of 
revenue sufficient to supply the needs of the Government. It has at no time 
provided enough revenue for such needs, but it has caused a constant defi- 
ciency in the Treasury and a steady depletion in the earnings of labor and land. 
It has contributed to swell our national debt more than $262,000,00)—a sum 
nearly as great as the debt of the Government from Washington to Lincoln, 
including al] our foreign wars from the Revolution to the rebellion. Since 
its passage work at home has been diminished, prices of agricultural producta 
have fallen, confidence has been arrested, and general business demoraliza- 
tion is seen on every hand. 
THE TARIFFS OF 18 AND 184 CONTRASTED. 


The total receipts under the tariff act of 1894 for the first twenty-two months 
of its enforcement, from September, 1894, to June. 1895, were 857.615. . and 
the expenditures 880,418, 03, or a deficiency of $82,803,035, The decrease in 
our exports of American products and manufactures during the first fif- 
teen months of the presens tariff, as contrasted with the exports of the first 
fifteen months of the tariff of 1590, was $220,353.320. The excess of Sc 
over imports during the first fifteen months of the tariff of 1890 was $313,972,- 
968, but only $56,758,623 under the first fifteen months of the tariff of 1894. a 
loss under the latter of $157.214,515. The net loss in the trade balance of the 
United States has been $196,983.007 during the first fifteen months’ operation 
of the tariff of 1894, as compared with the first fifteen months of th» tariif of 
1890. The loss has been large, constant, and steady, at the rate of $13,130,000 
per month, or $500,000 for every business day of the year. 


LOSING IN BOTH DIRECTIONS, 


We have either been sending too much money out of the country or get- 
ting too little in, or both. We have lost steadily in both directions. Our for- 
eign trade been diminished and our domestic trade has suffered incalcu- 
lable loss, Does not this suggest the cause of our present depres on and 
indicate its remedy? Confidence in home enterprises has almost wholly dis- 
appeared. Our shops are closed, or running on half time at reduced wages 
and small profit, if not actual loss. Our men at home are idle, and while the 
are idle men abroad are Cpa ee in supplying us with goods. Our unrival 
home market for the farmer has also greatly suffered because those who con- 
stitute it—the great army of American wage earners—are without the work 
and wages they formerly had. If they cun not earn wages they can not buy 
ampere They can not earn if they have no employment, and when they 

o not earn the farmer's home market is lessened and impaired, and the loss 
is felt by both producer and consumer. The loss of earning power alone in 
this country in the past three years is sufficient to have produced our un- 
fortunate business situation. If our labor was well employed, and employed 
at as remunerative wages as in 1892, in a few months every farmer in the land 
would feel the glad change in the increased demand for his products and in 
the better prices which he would receive. 


NOT OPEN MINTS, BUT OPEN MILLS. ! 


It is not an increase in the volume of money which is the need of the time, 
but an increase in the volume of business. ot an increase of coin, but an 
increase of confidence. Not more coinage, but a more active use of the 
money coined. Not open mints for the unlimited coinage of the silver of the 
world, but open mills for the full and unrestricted labor of American work- 
ingmen. The employment of our mints for the coinage of the silver of the 
world would not bring the necessaries and comforts of life back to our people. 

only come with the employment of the masses, and such employ- 
ment is certain to follow the reestablishment of n wise protective policy 
which shall 8 manufacturing at home. Protection has lost none of 
its virtue and importance. The first duty of the Republican party, if restored 
to power in the country, will be tho enactment of a tariff law which will 
raise all the money necessary to conduct the Government, economically and 
honestly administered, and so adjusted as to give preference to home manu- 
factures and adequate protection to home labor and the home market. We 
are not committed to any special schedules or rates of duty. They are and 
should be always pr tere tochange to meet new conditions, but the principle 
upon which rates of duty are imposed remains thesame. Our duties should 
always be high enough to measure the difference between the wages paid 
labor at home and in competing countries, and to adequately protect Ameri- 
can investments and American enterp 


OUR FARMERS AND THE TARIFF. 


Our farmers have been hurt by the changes in our tariff legislation as 
severely as our laborers and manufacturers, badly as they have suffered. 
The Republican platform wisely declares in favor of such encouragement to 
our sugar interests as will lead to the production on American soil of all the 
sugar which the American people use." It promises to our wool and woolen 
interests "the most ample protection," a guaranty that ought to commend 
itself to every patriotic citizen. Never was a more grievous wrong done the 
farmers of our country than that so unjustly inflicted during the past three 
pas upon the woo; wersof America. Although Among one most indus- 

ous and useful citizens, their interests have been practically Medi ders 
and our woolen manufactures involved in similar disaster. At no time 
within the past thirty-six years. and perhaps never during any previous 
p have so many of our woolen factories been suspended as now. The 

publican party can be relied upon to correct these great wrongs, if again 


intrusted with control of Congress. 


RECIPROCITY AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Another declaration of the eee platform that has my most cordial 
support is that which favors reciprocity. The — results of the reci- 
piy arrangements that were made under authority of the tariff law of 

890 are striking and suggestive. The brief poriva they were in force, in most 
cases only t years, was not long eno to thoroughly test their great 
value, but sufficient was shown by the t to onn demonstrate the 
importance and the wisdom of their adoption. In 1892 the erunt trade of 
the United States attained the highest P nt in our history. The Ts 
of oar 85210 Y. € 3 ba maisa sa of i 
greater by E an the exports of any previous year. In 
to the threat of unfriendly tariff is i tA 
Our exports of domestic merchandise decreased $180. 
still secured us a large trade in Central and South America and a larger trade 
with the West Indies than we had ever before — The increase of trade 
with the countries with which we had reciproc ty ments was $3,500,515 
over our trade in 1892 and $16,440,721 over our trade in 1591. The only countries 
with which the United States traded that showed increased exports in 1893 


were 3 those with which we had reciprocity arrangements. 

The reciprocity treaty between this country and or tohing the mar- 
kets of Cuba and Puerto Rico, was announced tem rl, 1891. e growth 
of our trade with Cuba was 


henomenal. In 1801 we sold that country but 
114,441 barrels of flour; in , 960,175; in 1893, 616,406, and in 1894, 248. 
Here was a growth of nearly 500 per cent, while our exportations of flour to 
Cuba for the year ending June 1895—the year following the repeal of the 
reciprocity treaty—fell to 379,856 barrels, a loss of nearly half our trade with 
that country. value of our total exports of merchandise from the 
United Sta rior to the 18 8127 of the reci- 


he 
tes to Cuba in 1891—the year 
procity treaty—was $12,224,888; in 1592, 1,953,579; in $24,157,098; in 1894, 
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ublic policy under which our 
dustrious citizens, who have 

try, and while we wel- 


fa 
secure 8 e United States from invasion b; 
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government, we 
tizens. We 


OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

The soldiers and sailors of the Union should neither be neglected nor for- 
tten. The Government which they served so well must not make their 
ves or condition harder b teases m as peas gr ee for relief in old age 
or distress, nor regard wi' the earnest interest one 
another. Doubtless there 


D. 

suffer because of a perpetrated by or for ano! . Our soldiers and 

MM the best they had. They freely offered health, 
stren; limb, and life to save the Les my 1n the time of its grentest 
and the Government must honor them in ir need, as in their service, with 
the respect and gratitude due to brave, noble, and self-sacrifi ,men who 
are justly entitled to generous aid in their increasing 

OUR MERCHANT MARINE AND NAVY. 


The declaration of the Republican platform in favor of the e et 
our merchant marine has my hearty approval. The of discriminating 
duties in favor of our shipping which prevailed in the early years of our his- 
tory should be again eges quid ad by Congress und Mera e i pup: 
ported until our p and supr on the seas are fully a ^ e 
should no longer contribute directly or indirectly to the maintenance of the 
colossal marine of foreign countries, but vide an efficient and complete 
marine of our own. Now that the American Navy is assuming a tion 
commensurate with our importance as a nation, a policy Iam glad to observe 
the Republican platform strongly indorses, we must supplement it with a 
merchant marine that will give us the advantages in both our coastwise and 
foreign trade that we ought naturally and properly to enjoy. It should be 
at once a aco oe Pono policy and national pride to repossess this immense 

e. 


and prosperous x 
CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


The p! of the Republican national convention that our civil-service 
laws sustained and thoroughly and honestly enforced, and extended 
wherever practicable,” is in keeping with the position of the party for the 
past twenty-four years, and will be faithfully observed. Our opponents de- 

these reforms. They appear to abandon all the advantages 

er after so many years agitation effort. They encou) a return 

methods of party favoritism, which both parties have often denounced, 

that experience has condemned, and that the people ugue. maene d disap- 

roved. The Republican party earnestly 3 this nary and en- 

irely unjustifiable poler: It will take no ard step upon the question. 
It seek,to improve, but never degrade, the public service. 

OUR FINANCIAL INTEGRITY MUST BE DEFENDED. 


There are other important and timely declarations in the platform which 
Ican not here discuss. I must content myself with saying that they have 
my approval If, as Republicans, we have lately addressed our attention, 
with what may seem great stress and earnestness, to the new and unex- 

assault upon the financial integrity of the Government. we have done 

t because the menace is so grave as to demand 1l consideration, and 

we are convinced that if the people are aroused to the true under- 

standing and meaning of this silver and inflation movement they will avert 

the danger. In doing this we feel that we render the best service possible 

to the country, and we appeal to the oper! igo ce, and patriotism 
of the people, irrespective of party or on, for their earnest support. 

FALSE ISSUES MUST BE BOLDLY MET. 


We avoid no issues, We meet the sudden, dangerous, and revolutionary 


assault upon law and order, and w those to whom is confided by the Con- 
stitution and laws the authority uphold and maintain m which our 
opponents have made, e same courage that we have faced every 


of the repudiation of debts, pone or private, must be rebuk 

e 
would preserve unsulli 
SECTIONALISM ALMOST OBLITERATED. 


is to be congratulated upon the almost total obliteration of 
the sectional lines which for so many years marked the division of the United 
States into slave and free territory, and finally threatened its partition into 
two separate governments by the dread ordeal of civil war. The era of 
reconciliation, so long and earnestly desired by General Grant and many 
other great leaders, North and South, has happily come, and the feeling of 
distrust and hostility between the sections everywhere vanishing, let 
us hope never to return, Nothing is better calculated Ho qme 2 to 
the nation at home, increase our power and influence ab: , and add to the 
permanency and security of our free institutions than the restoration of 
cordial relations between the people of all sections and parts of our beloved 
If called by the suff s of the people to assume the duties of the 
— office of President of the United States, I shall count it a privilege to 
aid, even in the slightest degree, the promotion of the spirit of fraternal re- 
gard which should animate and govern the citizens e eere rares State, 

lapse of a century since its utterance, let 


The count: 


country. 


orpartofthe Republic. After 


us, at len and forever hereafter, heed the admonition of Washington: 
“There should be no North, no South, no East, no West—but a common 
country.” It shall be my constant aim to improve every opportunity to 
advance the cause of good pen 155 promoting that spirit of f. 

bearance and justice which is so essential to our 89 ha mas 
by lining most hear all oper efforts to the relati ns of 
brotherl inour early history characterized all 


tily in 
respect and affection W 
the people of all the States. I would be glad to contribute toward bind 
in indivisible union the different divisions of the country, which, ind 
now “have every inducement of sympathy and interest to weld them to- 
gether more strongly than ever. I would rejoice to see demonstrated to the 
world that the North and the South and the t and the West are not se 
rated, or in danger of becoming separated, because of sectional or part differ. 
war is long since over; “ we are not ene: but friends,” and 


of Him who has thus far so signally sustained and 

serve inviolate our country’s name and honor, its peace good o; 

its 3 53 anong the Mme qorenmeni on earth. 
ery respectfully, your o entservant, , 

' “WILLIAM McKINLEY. 


These be golden words to-day. They point the peo le of the 
pountey to the pledges redeemed; xí pe the 80 55 of the coun- 
try to hopes in the future; they oudly u publicans to 


stand together and vindicate the man who has been faithful to his 
party pledges, 
The Tariff. 
REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. LENTZ, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 19, 1897, 
On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two houses on the bill (H. R. 379) to vid: 
and to encourage the industries of the United Stats. eren 


Mr. LENTZ said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: 1 desire to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


» protest against the proposed duty on hides received by me from 


man turers, wholesale houses, and business men of the 
capital district of Ohio—a constituency I have the honor to repre- 
sent on this floor. Over their own signatures these representatives 
of large business interests charge that the duty levied on hides by 
the terms of the Dingley bill is placed there for the sole benefit of 
the great beef packers,” and that **this duty must be paid by the 
consumers of leather." : 

Let my colleague [Mr. GRosvENOR], whose vote will be cast in 
opposition to the protests of these leading business men of his own 
State—and I might fairly say of his own —let the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR], who is a member of the committee 

nsible for this measure, and who has repeatedly stated that 
*'the foreigner pays the tax,” explain to the signers of this - 
tion—men engaged in the manufacture of leather, buggies, - 
ness, boots and shoes—how grievously they err in making a state- 
ment that ‘‘the increased cost of domestic hides, equal to the 
duty, must be paid by the consumer "—to whom?—‘‘to the great 
beef packers," the Swiftsand the Armours, as interest probably on 
the money contributed last fall by them to defeat and thwart the 


will of the people. 

It is not my p at this time to enter upon a discussion for 
or against this t: on hides. I merely desire to go on record as 
a faithful representative, to the extent of my humble capacity, 
of the people of the capital district of President McKinley's own 
State. This petition, wes by many of the most influential busi- 
ness men of my own district, is the only expression I have re- 
ceived on the subject of hides from 8 I have all 
along contended, and still contend, that the only just tariff bill 
that can be framed, or ever will be framed, must be framed after 
hearing from each and allof the Congressional districts of the 
Union, ratherthan at star-chamber sessions of a few men closeted 
at the Arlington Hotel, where no one could gain access to them 
unless he brought credentials from the sugar trust or some other 
gigantic combine. The petition to which I refer is as follows: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 12, 1897. 


i ean Sin: Your great constituency—all the population—are consumers of 
leather. 

The Senate committee’s amendment to the Dingley tariff bill places a duty 
of lj cents per pound, equal to 15 per cent, on imported hides (50 per cent 
greater than was required by the exigencies of the war). This will stop or 
so greatly curtail importations that little revenue can result to the Govern- 
ment. e incre cost of domestic hides, equal to the duty. must be paid 
by the consumers of leather for the benefit of the great beef packers and 
2: "The rapidly i rt busin f $20, 

e rapidly increasing expo usiness of over $20,000,000 per annum in 
leather and leather , secured 3 labor and great sacrifices 
during the twenty-five years that hides have remained undisturbed on the 
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free list. will be destroyed. One-half ot the gross amount of exports of leather 


leather goods is represented by well-paid American labor, which would 
released to compete for employment in other industries. 
Please use your great influence to defeat this unjust proposition. 


T 
Edwin B. Robbins, Wm. Burdell, jr., C. J. Krag; W. D. Brickell, 
Daily tch; The Columbus Rubber and Belting 8 
r F. N. Brown; Coe & ncer, F. & R. Lazarus Co., 
: arriage Manufacturin 


Company, by Chas. M. Peters, president; The Columbus Phae- 
ton — The Climax Bu 

The Wolfe hoe Com y; Bu 
: 3 vice-president; The 


. H. ns, secretary; Columbus Vehicle Company, by 
John M. Clark, president; W. D. Park, John Hayes 2 Co. 
Hon. JOHN J. LENTZ, Washington, D. C. 


My constituents are not alone in their view of this tariff on 
hides, and in support of this proposition, and in support of the 
petitioners from my district, I submit what a Republican member 
ofthis House from the Thirteenth district of P lvania > 
BRUMM] wrote over his own signature for the Phi phia 
on the of last April: 

What farmer would raise one more head of cattle because there is a du 
of l or 2 cents a don hides? In fact, the hide is but an incident and no 

uction. The farmer fee as much a pound for the hoof, the 


an object of 
horn, the hair, and the excrement in the bullock as he does for the hide or for 
the choicest tenderloin cut, for th by 


he would get the benefit of a t; p 
ted he great trusts, such 


y butchers more than one or two 
of the oxen in a year for himself; the rest he sells, which shows the f. of 
this cry in favor of po the farmer by placing a duty on hides, and, as 


before stated, if this duty will not increase the production of hides, it will 


make the 70,000,000 people who use leather pay more for it, and the abattoir 
trust and monopoly get all the benefit of it. 


Civil Service Reform Run Mad. 


The Cleveland Administration, Backed by an A; Organization of S 
2 a the Devil of Par- 


ve 

men, has Stolen the Livery of Civil Service Reform to Serve 

tisanship in—The Young Men of the Country Ignored—A Trust in Office 

Formed—The Spirit and Letter of the Law Violated—The Deliberate Purpose 

se 1 ulld up an Office-holding Class in the United States— The People 
u 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897. 

The House having under consideration a conference report upon the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I propose to call the attention of the House and 
so many of the people of the country as may see fit to consider 
my remarks to some of the iar phases and developments and 
9 and violations of law which have tarnished the name 
of free government under the specious, false, and misleading cry 
of civil service reform. I wish to lay down as a foundation for 
my remarks, and as a suggestion to the gentlemen who are study- 
ing this phase of American politics in the light of t history, 
some strange and yet exceedingly interesting coincidences in the 
declarations of some of the great men of our country. 

More men have based their political positions upon certain great 

uestions upon the declarations of George Washington than upon 

e declarations of all the other statesmen of the United States 
put together. We are constantly reminded of his wisdom and 
sagacity and far-sightedness in the matter of our foreign relations. 
His retirementfrom the Army has become aclassic, is transmitted 
to the American boy and girl in the school-book literature of the 
times; and if an American citizen ventures upon a line of policy 
that it can be found is different in effect and purpose and result 
from some remark of George Washington, he is at once gently in- 
formed that he is un-American and going astray, and, asa rule, he 
turns about and wheels into line with the understanding that he 
must be wrong, for Washington was on the other side. 

Very recently one of the most distinguished men of the United 
States contributed a most beautiful, most eloquent, and most ap- 
propriate eulogium to the memory of George emp. errs Irefer 
to the very eloquent h of the President of the United States, 
delivered in Philadelphia, on Saturday, the 15th day of May last. 
In that speech the President spoke as follows: 

Masterful as were his military campaigns, his civil administration com- 
e 
morality, and enlightened to the progress and permanence of ho 


Republic can not be contemplated even at this period without filling us with 
astonishment at the breadth of his comprehension and the sweep of his vision. 

The people of the United States and the people of the civilized 
world, polled upon the question, Shall this declaration of the 
President of the Uni States be approved or disapproved?" 
would vote by a majority of ninety-nine out of a hundred that 
the language of our distinguished President was just and truthful. 

On the 27th of September, 1795, General Washington wrote to 
Timothy Pickering, Secretary of War, a private letter, which has 
since appeared in an authentic form in the A UNA of George 
Washington, by Jared Sparks, Volume XI, page 74. The letter was 
written in regard to an applicant for office, and General Wash- 
ington declined to appoint him because he was not in accord and 
sympathy politically with the national administration of that day. 
Closing his letter he uses this language: 

Ishall not, whilst I have the honor to administer the Government, bring a 
man into any Office of co uence knowingly whose political tenets are 
adverse to the measures which the General Government are pursuing; for 
this, in my opinion, would be asortof political suicide. That it would em- 
barrass its movements is most certain. But ot twomen equally well affected 
to the true interests of their country, of equal abili and equally disposed 
to lend their support, it is the part of prudence to give the preference to him 
against whom 


o least clamor can be excited. For such a one my inquiries 
have been made and are still making. How far I shall su is at this 
moment problematical. 


Here was a declaration cf Washington, which commends itself 
instantly to the sound judgment of every intelligent man. And 
now, what have we lived to see? What has been brought upon 
us? There is to-day in this great city of Washington not one 
single bureau in the hands of the friends of the current Adminis- 
tration. There is not an assistant secretary or head of a great 
bureau who is not compelled to send out his most confidential 
thoughts through the medium of his political enemies, and to-day, 
in the confidential relations existing between the President and 
his Cabinet and the men who are managing his Administration 
and the public all along the line, stands an array of unfriendly 
sentinels wishing, hoping, and praying for the overthrow of the 
Administration, and themselves possessed of every secret move 
and thought of the Administration. 

You can not secure a statistical statement of a fact or a series 
of facts reflecting upon the condition of the country, its commerce, 
its imports, its exports, that does not come through the medium 
at some point along the line of some person or d aps who hate 
the Administration and are looking forward with hope and joy to 
its ultimate overthrow. 

The contrast between this day and the day of Washington is 
wonderful, and Washington's declaration that the conduct of the 
Administration of to-day in retaining in office these men in confi- 
dential positions is exactly what he said would be, in his opinion, 
“a sort of political suicide." Washington spoke of it as the 
deliberate act of an Administration, and little did he ever dream 
that the hour would come in American history when the Presi- 
dent would have been forced by law to yield the appointing 
power, given him by the terms of the Constitution, to a bureau 
independent of the ident, and whose orders, if he shall vio- 
late them, will lay him liable to indictment and impeachment. 

Washington said that the appointment of such men to office 
**of consequence " would embarrass the movements of an Admin- 
istration. There is not one movement that this Administration 
can make, great or small, significant or insignificant, that is not 
environed by this limitation upon the President's power and 
authority, which in spirit and in practical effect is a repeal of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Did anything more humilitating to the pride and spirit of an 
American citizen ever occur than the visitation to the White 
House of a trio of the enemies of the Administration, two of 
whom at least denounced him bitterly and scornfully during the 
whole of the great campaign of 1896, now fawning at the feet of 
power and demanding in the name of the law of the United States 
that the President of the United States shall not appoint a mes- 
senger or an assistant messenger to guard the archives of his own 
executive office without the consent and approval of this bureau 
of his malignant enemies? 

Following the proceedings of the last campaign, tell me who 
was viler in the assaults made upon this Administration than the 
representatives of civil-service reform, who are to-day crouching 
at the feet of power, first, asking for favors to themselves in the 
way of ambassadorial appointments, and, second, menacing the 
President if he even dare to change a letter of the order to which 
I shall shortly refer. Follow the bureau back in its personnel to 
the lair from which it sprung, and you find the promoter of the 
organization Logan Carlisle, whose name will be forever, in 
American politics, significant of plunder and debauchery of pub- 
lic office, and a fitting representative of this power which swept 
the Treasury clean of Republicans and ublican soldiers and 
filled it with Democrats and Confederate soldiers; brought from 
his own State and established here the man who to-day dares to 
dictate to the President of the United States who shall be his 


the | stenographer and his subordinate secretaries. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE n RECENT ADMINISTRATION OF 
There has never been a cool, deliberate, dispassionate, and can- 
did and justargument made m these men why this law should be 
upheld and vindicated. "They have never yet dared touch the true 
test of the efficiency or inefficiency, the beneficent or nonbeneficent 
character of the administration of this law in the United States. 
I propose that they shall have an opportunity now. But what 
they have done was to denounce the men who opposed the greed 
f this crowd by applying to them vile epithets and disrespectful 
and unfair suggestions. 

Let aman dare in the Congress of the United States point ont 
the infamy of this ‘‘sweep” of the public places and he is called 
aspoilsman and is caricatured in the merchantable illustrated 
papers of the country as a plunderer of the Treasury and as a pro- 
moter of debauchery of public office. The publications that have 
swung from pole to pole, as the exigencies of patronage and per- 
sonal hatred have operated, have published columns of abuse of 
men who, as independent in thought and action, have dared to 
question the propriety of the miserable administration of the De- 
partments during the last Administration of the General Govern- 
ment. No word of argument, no word of illustration, has come 
from these people. A 

Present your statement of facts candidly and dispassionately as 
you please, point out the evil tendencies of this bureau, and point 
out its corrupt and weak administration, and the answer is, You 
are a brutal spoilsman. Before I get through I will attempt to 
show that the greatest brutality o ilsmanship that ever dis- 
graced the American people was under the head and cover and 
mask of civil-service reform by a technical and absolutely accurate 
following of this law and the orders of its promulgation and en- 
forcement by the recent Administration, but I do not enter upon 
this point at this time. I want to state now my own position and 
the position of the men who stand with me—ninety-five out of 
every one hundred voting members of the Republican party in the 
United States of America. 

First, I would limit appointments in the ordinary places and 
offices of the administration of the Government, and I would do 
this because I condemn the foundation upon which, and every step 
taken under it, whereby a class of officeholders is being create 
and perpetuated in the United States. We, the people of the 
United States,” in order to secure a government that would be 
satisfactory to them, undertook to be the Government of the peo- 
ple; and Abraham Lincoln said that the war of the rebellion on 
our side was prosecuted to prevent the Government ‘‘ of the people, 
for the peo E and by the people" from perishing from the earth. 
The general idea, then, at each of these great epochs of the Govern- 
ment was to continue and uphold a government ‘‘ by the people; " 
not in the name of the people, not alone for the le, not through 
an agency to be constituted by the Executive of the Government, 
but by the people themselves, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I say that the fundamental idea, which it is 
impossible to eliminate from all these discussions, is this: that all 
the people of the United States—that is to say, the voters, the elec- 
tors— who stand absolutely equal before the law, with equal politi- 
cal rights, and with equal duty and responsibility and opportunity, 
political equality that bars access by 69,900,000 of the people of 
the United States to more than 200,000 offices of the United States 
is a sham, a fraud, a delusion. 

Start now with the proposition that every man in the United 
States holding a position and shielded by the Civil Service Com- 
mission is a life appointment, and you have a class separated from 
the common people of the country, placed upon a plane where they 
are exclusive, so far as political immunities and emoluments are 
concerned, for all time, measured by their lives, and then you have 
sa the fundamental principle of a government by the people. 

hy, Mr. Speaker, in most of the States of this Union the of- 
fices of importance to the taxpayers are limited in their occupation 
by one man to a term of years. The sheriffs, the treasurers, the 
men holding financial relations to the taxpayers of the country, 
the mayors of the great cities, many of the other and higher offi- 
cials of the States, can only hold their offices for a limited time 
continuously, and this because of the fundamental idea that under- 
lies the substructure of American government that there shall 
be no fastening of a certain classof men upon the public offices of 
the country, to the exclusion of the masses. 

We talk about trustsand combines. The greatest trust on earth 
to-day, the trust that causes the expenditure of a hundred million 
dollars, is the civil-service trust of the United States of America. 
Itis worse than any sugar trust or Standard Oil trust, if such things 
exist anywhere, for there is no trust in commercial procedure, no 
trust in financial 8 no trust in industrial relations that 
gan not be broken by like industries; but here is a trust protected, 


it is said, by statistics, but which I deny, that takes into its em- 
brace a class, a certain class, as I shall show later on, formed upon 
false principles of economy, and then the barrier of an insur- 
mountable trust combination is thrown about it. 

Let no man talk against trusts and combines in this House who 


will shut his mouth and supinely sit down under the growth and 
development of this monstrosity. But I would provide by law 
that merit should be the touchstone of admission to public office. 
I would pass a law that would provide, in the first place, that no 
man should bé considered for an office who did not furnish the 
appointing power with absolute and unqualified evidence of good 
moral character and distinguished fitness for public office. Before 
I get through I wiil show you that this civil-service law, as now 
administered, is utterly incompetent to work out that result. 

What is the meaning of the word merit?“ It means, as defined 
in the Century Dictionary, that which one deserves, desert 
(good or bad); also a ground of desert (service, kindness, bene- 
fit, or fault, blame, demerit), worth, value, importance." 

I will try to show that if merit as applied to the appointments 
to office means good merit, good desert, then the recent adminis- 
tration of this law has been upon the merit system; but if it 
means good merit, good conduct, good action, proper fitness, and 
all that, I will try to show that the word merit“ sols not apper- 
tain in a vast majority of cases to the men who have come into 
the civil service under the ordinary merit system. But I was talk- 
ing about what I would do. 

would have established in every department of this Govern- 
menta system of examination so that when the man came and 
presented himself and asked for an appointment, if an appoint- 
ment was conferred upon him, before he should take his place, or 
office or position, he should be examined by an examination so 
rigid as to bar the ay igre or an inefficient appointment, but 
the examination should not competitive with somebody else, 
for the very suggestion is the foundation stone upon which the 
whole failure of this machinery has been erected. It should be 
fitness for the place to which he aspires. 

Now, let us see what has happened. The man has come there, 
come to the a pointing power; which need be somebody. Who 
shall it be? o better than the Representative from his own 
Congressional district? There should be furnished to the appoint- 
ing power, as I have already said, an absolute assurance of good 
character, good habits, good morals, pleasing address, good tend- 
encies in the estimation of somebody entitled to respect and confi- 
dence. Heshould bea friend of the current Administration, Then 
let him be subjected to the test which I have already mentioned, 
not whether he is superior to anybody else in the details of his 
examination, but whether, with his proof of good character and 
good morals, he shows adaptation and peculiar fitness for the busi- 
ness to which he is to be detailed. 

Then let him be appointed, and appointed for a term of years, 
and when that term of years has expired give the appointing 

wer the authority, if it is deemed wise and expedient, to retain 

im if it believes, or if they believe, that the best interests of the 
Government demand his retention; if not, let him go home with 
his experience and his emoluments, and he will be a better citizen 
than though he had participated in the Government and let some 
other young man come and take his place, appointed in the same 


way. 

Now: then, how is this to be gotten at? Each and every Con- 
gressional district in the United States of America has an equal 
right to have a just and fair apportionment of the emoluments 
of office made to each district. I speak now of the minor ap- 
pointments in the various places of the Government. I am not 
tenacious as to who shall be the recommending power from the 
various districts. There is in the United States to-day an exhibi- 
tion of the operation of the merit system based upon substantially 
the same grounds to which I have already adverted —I refer to the 
Sette Academy at Annapolis and the Military Academy at West 

oint. 

How do we create these men who are to command our Army 
and Nayy in the future? We doit by the very system that I am 
in favor of. The cadets of these two great institutions are appor- 
tioned to the various States and Territories according to the Con- 
gressional Districts of the United States. The merit of the young 
man is assured by the certificate of the Congressman who nomi- 
nates him; and so far as the nomination is concerned, it is final. 
His merit up to that date is assured. That istosay,that he has 
merit is ass F 

It may not be that the Congressman has judged rightly as to 
the future examination of the young man, but, upon the mere 
statement of the Congressman, he holds the right to an examina- 
tion to fill a vacancy that has been created by the operation of 
law, and he takes his position to be examined—to be examined in 
the branches of education which he is to pursue in the future; 
and if he is admitted, he is told and he understands, it comes to 
him, that no Con, onal interference can benefit him, no wealth 
of parentage, no distinction of lineage shall benefit him. The son 
of the President must tread the paway of the son of the Irish 
laborer. The son of Ulysses S. Grant walked in the same path- 
way and was subjected to the same tests as the son of John Sheri- 
dan, the old Irishman of Ohio, and they walked their pathways 
to distinction. Butit was along the line of merit. 

Thus would I administer the civil service of the Government. 
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Let the young man come upon the nomination of some suitable 
authority. Let him be nominated with the understanding that 
he is a man of soundness of health, soundness of mind, soundness 
of morals, and a desirable young man for the place; and then let 
him understand that the future of his term is to be a struggle for 
excellence, and that if he does not meet the full requirements of 
his place he will go home, and that his departure will be upon the 
notification of his removal, I scorn a condition that says that a 
young man or an old man shall not be removed from a public 
position under the Government only upon charges and a trial. 

Let us see how that will work: A man has worked his way in— 
I will show you after a while how successful bad men have been 
in getting into places under this Government under civil-service 
regulations—and he can not be gotten rid of except by charges 
and atrial. The Departments would be clogged to overflowing 
with bad men, or there would be a hundred courts-martial going 
on every day. 

Whenever you adopt a system that says that the employee of a 
great bureau of the Government shall be fastened in because of a 
percentage that he has gained in an examination, and shall not be 
remoyed except upon charges, and shall have a hearing, you have 
simply made a political babble out of the civil service of the 
United States Government; for if the Secretary of the Treasury 
is dissatisfied with the conduct and the work of an employee and 
wants to get rid of him he must file charges and he must open the 
door to the defendant, with lawyersand witnesses, and there must 
be a hearing and the weight of evidence must be against him, 
while every foundation stone of discipline and improvement of 
administration points to the fact that the head of the Department 
is the ruler of the De ment and the people of the United States 
look to him for efficient conduct of his office, and he must be su- 
preme in the details of those who are to administer it; and when 

ou fall one hair short of that, you havesimply got a town meet- 

g with a babblistic condition that no man can measure the hor- 
rorsof. My proposition to have a tenure in these offices would 
relieve the Government of the horrible incubus of inefficient 
clerks and inefficient employees. 

If you are going to try a man for his efficiency before you can 
remove him, would it not be a pitiable condition for the Secretary 
of the Interior tofile charges that an employee ought to be removed 
because his mind is growing weak, because he is too old, because 
he is not active enough, and forthwith there is an issue of fact, 
pleadings in fact are filed or understood; a motion is filed that 
charges are not specific, then a demurrer is filed, and án amend- 
ment having again been made, an issue of fact is joined by a 
denial, and if this man has any right or any hearing he has a right 
to a full trial and a full hearing, and he has a right under the 
great constitutional provision to be heard by himself or by his 
counsel, and he has something to say about the tribunal that he is 
to be tried in. Then doctors are to be called and the mental con- 
dition of the man is to be described, and finally the Secretary of 
the Interior is to be defeated by the judgment that he is wrong in 
his charges, or else the man is to go forth to the world guilty of all 
the charges that are found against him. Oh, horror of horrors, 
what a condition! 

3 have decisions on the subject of the operation of 
this significant enactment. We have a judge, very eminent, ve: 
distinguished, learned, and capable who has decided that whic 
commonplace, ordinary lawyers would consider fairly good law 
that when a United States marshal or collector of internal reve- 
nue goes out of office the deputies under him, that is, the agents 
appointed by him cease to have official existence. This seemed to 
be a reasonable view, but we now havesome ‘‘crowner” law, and 
we have discovered that another judge of a United States court 


has decided that the mere little circumstance of the P pace las 


going out of office does not in the smallest degree affect the agent, 
and that the deputies appointed by the marshals and collectors of 
internal revenue bloom on perpetually, outlive the principals and 
the successors of the principals, thus justifying my statement 
that this law in its operation is an attempt to establish an official 
class in this country. 

Adopt the four-year rule or the six or eight year rule and when 
the young man has reached that point he goes forth with an hon- 
orable discharge and with the wisdom gained, and he home 
to his people with pride that he has had a hand in the Administra- 
tion, in the running of the Administration, and with pride that 
he has come home with a certificate of good character. There 
would be no curse of the gystem of perpetual tenure as now found 
in England, and which it issought to introduce in this country—a 
system of pensions under a civil list. 

"There, under a government that is of the people, for the people, 
and by the people to some extent, the employees of the govern- 
ment hold life tenure, but the government sees fit, without any 
trial or trial jud, h, the sham of such a procedure!—to remove 
the individual and to place him upon a pension list, and the peo- 
ple of Great Britain are taxed annua rar hourly to pay that 
man a stipend as long as he lives. Will we endure that in this 
country? Can weendure it? Dare any political power to assume 


such an obligation? No political party will ever establish the 
theory of perpetual tenure of office without the power of removal 
and yet not attach to that enactment a system of pensions. 

There is not a government on earth that has a system such asis 
sought to be created in this country that has not attached a civil 
pension list, and the evidence of the necessity is found when the 
chairman of the Civil Service Committee of this House solemnly 
introduced into this body a bill creating a ciyil pension list. He 
is right about it. If this system is to be kept ap and perpetual ap- 
pointments are to be made and a system of holding office in per- 
petuity is to be established, then humanity dictates that there 
shall be a civil pension list. 

Let us see one party inaugurate it. Let us see one Congressman 
in the United States advise it. Let us see one county convention 
declare in favor of it,and then will the true inwardness of this 
system be laid bare to the people of this country. 

Inever knowingly recommended an unworthy man for office, 
and in this connection I will state that in the beginning of the 
Harrison Administration in 1889, I recommended the reinstate- 
ment of six Republicans who had been removed by the Cleveland 
Administration, and they were reinstated; and I recommended, 
without competitive examination, six young men to be appointed, 
and they were appointed. Of the twelve men thus entering the 
ranks of the servicein 1889 not one of them disgraced himself, and 
not one of them was retired for failure to properly perform the 
duties of his respective position. Istate this not to boast, but to 
p a contrast later on as to the workings of the civil-service 

aw in the matter of the merit department. 

There is no man in the world more zealous in the right dis- 
charge of his duty in this behalf than is the fair-minded, upright, 
conscientious Co man. He has the eyes of 175,000 people in 
his own district leveled upon him in the discharge of any duty of 
thischaracter that he may render, and he knows that in the selec- 
tion of the few who may hold office from his Congressional dis- 
trict there will be heartburnings that can only be counteracted 
by a faithful discharge of his duty, and it is the good record of 
the men he appoints that he looks forward to for vindication and 
justification. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the specious cry that we are 8 will not 
much longer humbug the American people. eare not spoils- 
men, but the men whocondemn this law are clear-sighted, brave- 
hearted American citizens, ready and willing to sacrifice every po- 
sition, if need be, for the vindication of what they believe to be 
right. It would be easier for the friends of this reform to go 
quietly about it, see the interests of their constituents sacrificed, 
see the growing cancer grow and spread, and quietly acquiesce in 
as unfortunate domination. It would be vastly easier for them 

0 so. 
` ANOTHER REFERENCE TO WASHINGTON. 

Referring again to the statement of George Washington that it 
would be a sort of political suicide" to appoint men to office 
that were enemies to the wants of the Administration, I want to 
call attention to some of the recent publications of some of the 
Departments in Washington. The admmistration of the General 
Government is to-day in the hands of the Republican party, and 
the responsibility of the Government is placed upon it. Every 
Republican in the United States of America has an interest in the 
success of the Administration of William McKinley. 

Every Republican of the United States is jealous of every sug- 
gestion and intimation that goes to build up or destroy the influ- 
ence of his Administration, and yet we have had during the present 
session of this ctas answer after answer coming from the 
various responsible Departments and bureaus of this Goverment 
which were so toned and shaped and colored in the interest of the 
t Administration and of the Democratic party, and so shaped 
and toned and colored as against the platform and principles of 
the Republican party as to be powerful campaign documents to be 
used this year in the very State of the President's home, and for 
the purpose of rebuke and overthrow of his Administration; and 
they come forth with the sanction of the men kept in office and 
held in lo by the devotion of the Administration to the plat- 
forin mot is party and the sentiment of the country. But that is 
not all, 

Let us see what we have. We are appointing collectors of in- 
ternal revenue, and they in turn are to have, it appears—not to 
appoint deputies; who are to go forth and transact business in 
their names, collect money due by special tax upon saloons and 
tobacco and all the various sources of revenue all over the country 
which goes into the Treasury; and yet the appointees of a former 
Administration—a Democratic Administration—bitterly opposed 
and hostile to the success of this Administration, are to carry on 
this whole business, while the collector, who has given an enor- 
mous bond for the safe and judicious administration of his office, 
can not even control the men who are to collect all this crei OR 

The men charged with the ony: of paying out something like 
$135,000,000 to the pensioners of the country can not appoint or 
remove the men who sign their checks. They have given enormous 
bonds for the honest disbursement of the millions that come into 
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their hands, and yet the clerks who sign their names, and the 

nts who draw their money and imperil their bondsmen are men 
who have come to this Administration from a former Administra- 
tion, enemies of this Administration, and willing to see a scandal, 
not that they are dishonest men, but quite willing to see a failure. 

I have deemed it proper in this connection to introduce into 
this address a letter written on the 1st day of last March by the 
distinguished gentleman who has had the honor to hold the office 
of pension pay nt in the city of Washington during all the 

Administrations from General Arthur down to the t time. 
I do it because I will not make one statement of fact in this con- 
nection that I do not or can not prove by absolute proof. 

All that I have said in regard to the horror and the outrage of 
these proceedings is more than justified in proof by this letter of 
Colonel Willson, and I point to his letter to show not only that, 
but that the whole system here of administration under the Cleve- 
land Administration had. become a great three-card monte game, 
by which favorites could be put in and others turned out, and all 
sorts of manipulations practiced in utter violation and disregard 
oflaw. Didthis bureau sit by calmly while all this outrage was 
being trated and not know of it? Werethey ignorant of the 
manipulations described by Colonel Willson? Or, if they were 
advised, were they guilty of neglect of duty? Or is the system 
such that it can not be administered? I will put these statements 


in a concise form later on: 
UNITED STATES PENSION AGENCY, 
Washington. D. C., March 1, 1897. 
Dran SIR: In connection with ney Eg ne Sram to civil-service rules as ap- 
date, pertainin 


i circums! 
extent they have been 
There are borne upon 


$300,000. To 
e pa bah $450,000 annually for 
whom are under bond. a) r 
rested with the agents prior to ce rules being applied to the agen- 


cies. 

A clansein the last annual pension riation bill, making appropriation 
for the salaries of agency per vende as dicus: 

* * * “For clerk hire, $450,000: Provided, TM A MAUS of clerk hire 


pporti pro to 
loners paid at each and such salaries shall be sub- 
5 


us for the last fiscal year shows that 
the oras New York City, with 52,096 pensioners on its rolls, was a; - 
tioned $36,148.01 for clerk hire, while the agency at Columbus, Ohio, with 101,492 


oners, received $36.079.98. Topeka agency, with 105,041 


ceived $37,134.08, while Philadelphia 3 59,686 pensioners, received 
945.17. Des Moines agency. with 56,668 pensioners, was only given $24,612.02, 

and Milwaukee agency. with 50,974 pensioners, is given only en 
by checks wassome 


some of the agencies made large personal Devas 
justice in giving those agencies an additional allowance on that account, but 
now that such payments are no longer made, there is no valid reason why 
the intent of Congress should not be strictly enforced. 


Under the act of 1891, giving the tary of the Interior authority to ap- 
prove the salaries to agency clerks, he, in 1895,for the first time (just 
px to placing such clerks under civil-service rules) the authority 


o (indirectly) appoint, promote, reduce, and discharge agency clerks, 

did make rei bugs [^s that time. 
U: assumed such full control of the 
been honored by Presi 


Jand, and Harrison as one of public trust. At that time I ceased to be a trus- 
tee, as the affairs of theagency were taken out of my hands, and, too, by those 
m 7. rano AE af T4. 

en sixteen cler: ve been appointed at this ageney. r this, 
the Secre directed that several removals be made. Three of the clerks 
thus by him were, after the agency clerks had been placed under 
civil-service rules, restored the agency service, one ing in the 


7 A e 1 rsonal 
end of the Secretary from Atlanta, Ga., and the a personal friend of 
f Pensions. clerk proved to 


p under civil-service 
of course, ever having passe: 
or cause, and 


The then first deputy commissioner, Mr. M: y, 8j 
fa Co: mer 


apprehension of the facts. recommendation for her dis- 

rge, substituting a leave of absence without pay, with the understanding 
with the Commissioner that under no circumstances should she be restored 
to the agency for duty. After Mr. Murphy became Commissioner he trans- 
dy her to the Pension Bureau, and has since, I understand, promoted her 


time there appeared to be a hitch somewhere, 
last time with the Civil Bervice Commission, as she had never taken 
civil-service examination. 

Ot the appointments which the Secretary directed me to make at that 
time there are two other rer One was the sister-in-law of his 
private . She was appoin to the 3600 e, and qus ie 

promoted by Bec- 


after the clerks were placed under civil-service 


retary to $900; and, too, when the rules required that vacancies in higher 
es should be filled by i es upon their merits. 
remarkable feature in this case is, that this cular clerk had the lowest 
record for efficiency of any clerk in the = pt The other clerk was trans- 
ferred to the Pension Bureau under civil-service rules. You will observe 
that these appointments were made just prior to applying such rules to 
agency clerks, there this office as a medium through which these 
persons could enter the Department service without examination. 

In Commissioner eget isp Ag report forthe year ending June 30, 1896, appears 
the following statement: * * * “On the Ist day of July, 1895, b: RM. 
hrs order, the clerks in the pension agencies were placed under civil-service 

es." 


If this be the case, by what authority did * 
Murphy, Acting Commissioner of Pensions, under date 

zoo} 1 & t a clerk at $000 per annum to take effect at and 
and one of the most efficient clerks in the agency, 


vil-service 
From these dates it will be seen that efforts were made up 
to the last day, Saturday, July 13 (the 15th falling on the follo: 
would be 4 in rrr if Pig — could! 3 that DRM 
ound upon inv: ion, if the 

affairs ad in the other seventeen agencies for this period 

lying civil-service 
00 


rules. 
is scramble for positions in this agen: 


Second Deputy Commissioner Bell asked me to appoint his daughter, which, 
3 The chief of the finance di a . — 
through which nearly all the official business of this agency alsoasked 
me for an appointment, which 3 him, but the clerk ap ted at his 


me of late when vacancies oc- 


ice Commission 
male clerks. To this I noattention whatever was y 
the Pension Bureau fail to call upon the Commission for male clerks, but 


failed to call u the Commission for any clerks. The three last clerks sent 
me were fe; The first one was erred here from the Philadelphia 


er M: y's private secretary. The second 
—— been a lack dn the Pension 
early in 1 She reinstated 


ferred tothis agency, she haying come from her home in California for 
that purpose. Asan mga! Sg she is utterly worthl and has recently 
been dismissed for cause. third clerk was transfe: to this agency on 


the 8th of November from the Boston agency, under the following circum- 
stances: 
On the 4th of November a vacancy occurred in this agency by resignation 
Pension EY 


of a clerk in the $900 there being two lower d > 
Under civil-service rules and my instru: from the u, Lat 
once recommended a clerk for promotion from the fill the 
vacancy in $900 grade and one in the $600 to $720 * otions 
would leave a vacancy in the e, which I asked to have witha 
male In y informed me that 


on. 
U receipt of this communication I called upon Judge Proctor, president 
of the Civil Service Commission, calling his attention SS 


1 vee, po pew un- 
der civil-service rules gave that office authority to con: ot 
He evidently was impressed with rie errem Proton nt I ouis 


have the contro! 
would duas application 3o fne 


i se 
of the Interior prior to their ha 
that Secre Smith co any statute givin 
chief clerk for any information he upon that 


on was in doubt as to whether the Secre- 


me, I can only say that are not legally under such rules, as they were 
never in the classified riis i 
have been ever since the 

service law in 1883. This law provides as follows: 
* Nor shall any officer not in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, or any person merely employed as a laborer or workman, be required 
to hs guest 3 zd th l of United States pension i 

question ere the employees agencies 
in the executive branch of the Government? 

Section 2, Article II of the United States Constitution, provides that all 
such shall be appointed by the President, by and_with the consent of the 
Bounte, by the President alone, or by the heads of Departments, or courts of 
W. 


The employees of pension agencies never had appointments from any of 
these een bet were employed and o the agents (until Secre- 
tary Smith usurped such authority in 1895), as a bank. insurance company, or 
other business institution employs and discharges its employees. Several 

after applying civil-service rules to the agencies, on July 15, 1595, ap- 
pointments were forwarded to the clerks of this agency bearing date July 1 
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These a t- 


1805, two weeks prior to placing them under such rules. 
Tened be hy : t," but by Mr. Murphy, 


ments were nots: e " head of the depar 
Commissioner of Pensions. 


Under these conditions it would seem that in the event of any financial 
loss through the action of.any dishonest or inefficient clerk thus selected, 
and eying’ to ae 3 - eee would be greatly embar- 

All essential statements made in this connection can be substantiated by 
private and official papers in my possession. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SIDNEY L. WILLSON, 
United States Pension Agent. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

I might add in this connection that not only has this gentleman 
and his career, and character, and efficiency been attested by his 
retention in office through four Administrations, but every gentle- 
man in this House having transactions with him will join me in 
certitying to his high character, his intelligence, and probity. He 
testified his love for his country upon the battlefield, and lost both 
his legs in defense of the flag, and has suffered physically beyond 
description, and yet has been subjected, under the forms and pre- 
tense of law, to humiliation beyond the descriptive power of man. 

We have a business man at the head of the Tr Depart- 
ment; a man very anxious, exceedingly anxious, that the letter 
and spirit, to the infinitesimal details, of the civil-service law shall 
be carried into effect and even be enlarged; and yet the men whom 
he orders to pay out a hundred and forty millions of dollars, whose 
bondsmen are responsible to the Government for the faithful dis- 
bursement of that money, have no voice in the appointment of the 
men who are to do this mighty financial transaction. 

Would he employ a man in his bank at the dictation of some- 
body and retain him? Would he have a teller there to receive the 
money simply because he had answered a superior number of ques- 
tions that are connected with a liberal education in this country? 
Wouid he have any man there that he himself had not selected, 
that he himself had not judged, that he had not received assur- 
ances, from men of his own selection, men whom he could trust, 
ag to the capacity and integrity of the man? Yet heiscalled upon 
to uphold a system that places in the hands of irresponsible men, 
who have given no dollar of bond, the power to destroy the repu- 
tation and property of the men whom 1 have described. 

Why, Mr. deemed it is unheard of. It is essentially bad busi- 
ness habits, It is essentially a repudiation of every principle of 
business fairness and business justness known to the human race. 

Iam going to point out facts in justification of what I havesaid. 
No man has the right to stand here and make the statements I 
have made in regard to the illegal aggressions of this bureau with- 
out producing evidence in support of what he has said, and if I 
am personal in some of my comments in the future, it will be be- 
cause I will not be put in the position of declaiming i this 
system without evidence of the statements which I e. 

For a long time it was understood that the Government Print- 
ing Office was not embraced in the operations of the civil-service 
law. Itnever was embraced except as it was seized upon, and it 
is one of the best evidences of the correctness of my position that 
no assault was made by the bureau of civil-service reform upon 
the Government Printing Office until the beginning of the Admin- 
istration of Grover Cleveland on his second reign. The law was 
passed, as you are all aware, just as it stands to-day, so far as this 
question is involved, on the 16th ay of January, 1883, and in order 
to be concise and definite in what I have to say, J insert the brief 
of one of the best-known lawyers in the United States and a gen- 
tleman who states himself in this connection, as will be seen in 
the last pafagraph of the brief, that he was an attorney for the 
Government in all the litigation which has grown out of these 
matters in this city. 

The paper is presented to the Government Printer, Hon, Frank 
W. Palmer, and is an argument to show that the Government 
Printing Office is not now, and never has been, covered by the 
terms or even the spirit of the civil-service law, and that section 
7 of the act itself as explicitly excludes the Government Printing 
Office from the operation of the law as though it had said the 
Government 3 shall not be included in the opera- 
tion of this statute. Here is the argument, and I submit it to the 
careful consideration of the distinguished champions and vindi- 
cators of the management of the civil service bureau under the 
Becond Administration of Grover Cleveland. 

Ido not want these gentlemen tonow say, ** You are aspoilsman,” 
inanswertothisargument. Please donotanswer back that Iam 


a looter of the Treasury or of the public service, but answer this 
argument, if you can, and bear in mind that from 1883 down to 
the Administration of Grover Cleveland—his second term—the 
Civil Service Commission never dared to apply or seek to apply 
their domination over the Government Printing Office. The bu- 
reau must answer the public this question: Did you stand by for 
more than ten years and fail to discharge your duty to embrace 
the Government Printing Office within the scope of your domina- 
tion and thus violate the spirit and purpose and letter of the 
law, or did you know then and there, and during all these years, 
that you had no business with the Government Printing Office 
and ought not totouch it? The public will say that your conduct 
speaks louderthan any mere declamation. It wasamatter clearly 
understood by the Administration itself that it had no right to 
touch this bureau of labor, this mechanical department, this de- 
partment where no knowledge of astronomy or Greek or Latin 
was necessary: 


APRIL 27, 1897. 
Hon. FRANK W. PALMER, 
Superintendent of Public Printing. 

Sin: In compliance with your request for my opinion as to the applicability 
of the civil-service law to the Government Prin Office, I have the honor 
to submit the following: The parts of the civil-service law of Jan 16, 
1883, and the statutes referred toin it which seem to apply to this sub, 
are set forth herein: 

Section 158, Revised Statutes of. the United States, which refers to the 
Executive De ts, provides as follows: 

“Sec. 158. provisions of this title shall apply to the following Execu- 
tive 8 

* Firs " 


ce ent. 
ent of the Navy. 
ent of the Interior." 

Section 163, Re Statutes of the United States provides as follows: 

“Sc. 163. The clerks in the Departments shall be arranged in four classes, 
distinguished as the first, second, third, and fourth classes.“ 
jo Sections 1753 and 1754, Revised Statutes of the United States provide as fol- 
lows: 

"SEC. 1753. The President is authorized to prescribe such regulations for 
the admission of persons into the civil service of the United States as max 
best mole the efficiency thereof and ascertain the fitness of each candi- 
date respect to age, health, character, knowledge and ability for the 
branch of service into which he seeks to enter; and for this he mz 
em suitable persons to conduct such inquiries, and may be the 
duties and esta’ tions for the conduct of persons who may receive 


or naval serv- 
in the 


1 entitled An act to regulate and opes fhe civil 
service of the Uni States,” approved January 16, 1883 (22 Stat., 408), com- 
monly known as the civil-service act, provides first for the establishment of 
the Civil Service Commission and the appointment of Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, and then provides as follows: 

Paragraph fret 70 aid the Presldent.as D mest, in preparing 
aragral “To the ent, as he may reques p 
suitable rules for this act into effect," etc. 
second. “And, among other things, said rules shall provide and 
declare, as nearly as the conditions of good administration will t, 


follows: 
First. For n, competitive examinations for testing the fitness of appli- 
cants for the public service not classified or to be classifie = 
* or 

e 
highest as the results of such competitive kal sieer an a 
* * * * * * 


* 
“Fourth. That there shall bea period of probation before any absolute 
appointment or employment aforesaid." 
* * * * = = * 


Paragraph third. Said Commission shall, subject to the rules that 
be made by the President, make regulations — have control of, 
examinations,” etc. 
$ * * * * * * 
Paragraph fifth. Said Commission shall make an annual report 
President m transmission to Congress," etc. ae 
E * 


* * = * * 
“Sec. 6. That within Gays after the passage of this act it shall be the 
Secretary of t ee = 


Sons. or either of them, or be 
ve offices in each 
and persons shall be altogether as many as fifty,“ etc. 

Paragraph second of this ee section makes it the duty of the Post- 
master-General to make a similar c. cation at ce post-offices. 
ph third of this section provides as follows: 

That from time to time said Secretary, the Postmaster-Gener 
and each of the heads of Departments mentioned in the one hundred 
fifty-eighth section of the Revised Statutes, and each head of an office, shall, 
on the direction of the President, and for facilitating the execution of this 
act, respectively revise any then ae classification or arrangement of 
those in their ve Departments and offices, and shall, for the purposes 
of the examination herein provided for, include in one or more of such 
classes, so far as practicable. subordinate places, clerks, and officers in th 

ublic service pertaining to their respective Departments not before 

or examination." 

Section 7 S ete e as follows: 
“Sec, T. t after the expiration of six months 
act no officer or clerk shall be a: 


She romans of 
enter or be promoted in either 


from 
inted and no person shall be em: 
the said classes now existing, or eed 
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until he has passed an exami- 
nation, or is shown to be specially exempted from such examination in con- 
formity herewith. But nothing herein contained shall be construed to take 


be arranged hereunder pursuant to said rul 


from those honorably discharged from the military or naval service nny 
reference conferred by the seventeen hundred and fifty-fourth section of 
the Revised Statutes, nor to take from the President any authority not incon- 
sistent with this act conferred by the seventeen hundred and fifty-third sec- 
tion of said statutes; nor shall any officer not in the executive branch of the 
Government, or any person merely employed as a laborer or workman. be 
nired to be classited hereunder; nor, unless by direction of the Senate, 
shall any person who has been nominated for confirmation by the Senate be 
to be classified or to pass an examination.” , 

The portions of the statute not quoted are believed to contain nothing con- 
flicting with the parts quoted or the views herein expressed. The reference 
to these sections and agraphs and subparagraphs by number, and by 
words which apparently duplicate some numbers, are somewhat inconven- 
ient for pur of reference, but are readily understood. 

The above-quoted third paregieps of section numbered 6 in the civil-service 
act of 1883 declares—defines or limits—in express terms the branches of the 
Government service in which the . classification shall be adopted 
in the civil-service system. It provides that from time to time said Secre- 
tary (of the Treasury), the Postmaster-General, and each of the heads of De- 
partments mentioned in the one hundred and fifty-eighth section of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and each head of an office.“ shall 8 revise any then 
existing classification of those in their tive Departments and offices 
and shall, for the purposes of the examination herein provided for, include, 
in one or more of such classes, subo: te places, clerks and officers in the 

ublic service, * pertaining to their respective Departments not before classi- 
ed for examination." É 

And said section 158 es the seyen Departments of the Governmen 
commonly known as the Executive Dope une nu namely, the Department o 
Btate, the Department of War,etc. If, therefore, the Government Printing 
Office is not one of those departments or an office in one of them, it isclearly 
not within the provisions of the statute, and the principles of the civil-service 
act of 1883 can not be held to be applicable to that office withont doing vio- 
Meo aa the express terms of the law and by palpable perversion of its 
me À 

There are varions offices in the several Executive Departments, for exam- 

le, the Internal Revenue, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, ete., of the 
Peasy Department, the heads of which offices and the Secretary of such 
Department shall, on the direction of the President, perform the service 
mentioned in said paragraph pertaining to their respective departments, 
And the fact has been judicially determined, substantially, that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is not one of the Executive Departments of the United 
States. (See United States v. Allison, 9] U. S. Reports, page 303.) 

That was an a from the Court of Claims in a class of cases commonly 
known as the Twenty per cent Cases," where Allison, one of the petition- 
ers, claimed the benefit of the 20 per cent resolution of 28th February, 1867 
(14 Stat., page 589), which provided that certain civil officers, clerks, etc., 
including employees, e and female, in the Executive Mansion, and in cer- 
tain ‘ified Departments, or any burean or division thereof, should be paid 
an additional compensation of 2) per cent on their 8 salaries or pay. 

The petitioner was an employee in the Government Printing Office, bein 

id by the day. And the Supreme Court held that the Government Prin 

g Office not being a bureau or division of either of the Executive Depart- 
ments or mentioned in the joint resolution of Congress, the employees thereof 
are not entitled to the additional compensation authorized that resolu- 
tion. This decision is, to my mind, conclusively to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is not one of the Executive Departments, and Iam 
therefore of the opinion that none of the empioyees of that office are embraced 
within the civil-service law. 

Moreover, the Government Prin: Office is not only omitted from the 
statutes which declare the branches of the Government to which the civil- 
service classification shall extend, as above sho 
of those statutes it will be seen that the lan, e 
i ffice; and I am of opinion that it excludes the entire force. 

"Said section No. 4 after declaring that certain preference shall be given 


any person merely employed as a laborer or workman, be req 
classified herein.” etc. ; 

Who are comprised in the terms officer," “laborer,” “ workman,” in the 
Government Printing Office? A large portion of the force consists of com- 
poitors, printers, etc., who may be employed by the day, by the hour, or by 
the em.“ When employed by the em“ it has been held judicially that they 
are mere contractors, and are not cg ad Eyed e Court of Claims, in the 
above case of Allison vs. United States, held that printers in the Government 
Printing Office who were paid by the em“ were mere contractors with the 
Government (10 Ct. of CL, 449). In that case the court followed the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in Bell's case, 20th Wallace Reports, 

179, which was one of the above class of the Twenty-per-cent Cases.“ 

The petitioner, Bell, was a plate note printer, paid by the piece, in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the Treasury De ent, and the 
Supreme Court held that he was not an employee in an Executive Depart- 
ment within the meaning of the joint resolution; and while the Supreme 
Court differed with the Court of Claims in some of its conclusions, the rule 
as to the status of printers employed by the ‘‘em,” or by the piece, has not 
been disturbed. is class of the force inthe Government Printing Office can 
not, therefore, be said to be employees" of the Government in any sense; 
and consequently can not by any bility be within the civil service law. 

It may be remarked that in the Above Twenty-per-cent Cases“ the court 
held certain employees of the Executive 8 who were paid by the 
day to be within the civil service. Butit will be observed that those decisions 
were rendered upon the construction of a special remedial statute, and not 
upon the construction of the civil-service law now under consideration, which 
was enacted years after those decisions were rend Therefore persons 
paid by the day, who were held by the Supreme Court to have been contem- 
plated 2 the 20-per-cent resolution, and coi uently within the civil service 
within the meaning of that resolution, can not be held to be embraced within 
the scope of the law now known as the civil-service law by virtue of those 


decisions, 

But it is not desirable. nor is it to resort to a narrow interpreta- 
‘tion of technical terms to ascertain whether the force of the Government 
pontin Officeisem in the terms ** officers," '*laborers," or * work- 
men," for recent legislation of Congress, 5 for the execution of the 
work of public prin ng and binding, which was enacted in view of existing 
law. indicates with sufficient clearness that that force was not intended to be 
included in the civil-service law. By section 49, act of Congress approved 
January 12, 1895, the Public Printer is authorized to **employ, at such rates of 
wages as he may deem for the interest of the Government and just to the 
persons Pod: such proof readers, laborers, and other hands as may be 
necessary for the execution of orders for public printing and binding author- 


ized by law; but he shall not at any time employ in the office more hands than 
the absolute necessity of the public work may require." Said act of 18% also 
provides that the Public Printer shall pay no greater price for composition 

50 cents per thousand ems, to pressmen 50 cents per hour, and 40 cents 
per hour for time work to printers and bookbinders," etc. 

And in section 45 of said act it is expressly declared as follows: 

* SEC. 45. It shall be the duty of the Public Printer toemploy workmen who 
are eme a skilled in their respective branches of industry, as shown by 
trial of their skill under his direction.” 

Language so broad and clear as the above leaves no doubt in my mind of the 
correctness of the views above expressed as to the meaning of the words 
“officers,” “laborers, and **workmen" employed in the civil-service act of 
1883. Persons thoroughly skilled in their respective branches of industry” 
are to be employed by the Public Printer for the effective purposes of the 
Government Printing Office; the Pubiic Printer may employ by the hour, or 
by the “em,” and the "skill" of his employees shall be tested by trial, not in 
accordance with rules or regulutions promulgated by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, but “under his direction.” 

Again it will be observed, by reference to the opinions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States above referred to, that that court, in reviewing 
the entire legislation up to that time eran the establishment of the 
Government Printing Office, not only holds that it is not a branch of any of 
the Executive Departments, but mentions the fact that the work of that 
office is carried on under the direction of Congress, and it may obviously be 
regarded, for the purposes of aiding in the work of Congress, as an adjunct 
of the legislative department, as much so as the document room, the folding 
room, or the Library of Congress. z 

Iam aware that by Executive order of Jannary 13, 1895, the civil-service 
classification was extended toevery employee in the Government Printing 
Office. And I can not, without diffidence, express these convictions, in view 
of the eminence, learning, and wisdom of the officials at whose instance that 
order was promulgated. But I opo it as settled ceang that no rule or 
regulation can contravene legislative enactment. By section 1753. Revised 
Statutes of the United States, the President is authorized to prescribe regu- 
lations for the admission of persons into the civil service; but such regula- 
tions can not, to my mind, extend beyond the departments of the Government 
to which express enactment of Congress has limited them. 1f that could be, 
then rules and regulations could take the place of positive laws and be 
substituted for them. 

If resort to argument were necessary in support of the conclusions above 
expressed, it would be found by reference to the fourth subparagraph of 
8 second of section No. 2, which provides that there shall be a 
period of probation before any absolute appointment or EY eina afore- 
said." In accordance with this law, departmental rule No. 8 provides for a 
probational period of six months, at the end of which period, if the conduct 
and capacity be satisfactory to the appointing officer, he shall receive abso- 
lute appointment. Can it be said that such alaw or such a regulation was 
intended toa phy to “every employee in the Government Printing Office," or 
such an establishment as the Government Printing Office, where n»arly the 
entire force is employed by the hour? 

Can it be said that persons employed by the hour or by the day shall first 
be appointed for a probational ponon of six months. at the end of which 
riod, if his conduct and capacity be satisfactory to the appointing officer. 
e shall receive absolute 5 I think not; even saying nothing of 
the express declaration of Con; in the act of 1895 above referred to, to the 
effect that the skill of the workmen employed by the Public Printer shall be 
thoroughly tested under the direction of that officer. 

I submit these conclusions the more confidently because I reached the same 
result upon an examination of the civil-service laws in 1891, in the prepara- 
tion of certain cases charging certain persons with violating these laws by 
being concerned in soliciting and receiving contributions for political pur- 
poses from employees in the Departments. These prosecutions involved an 
employee inthe Government Printing Office who was paid by the day, which 
latter fact was brought out in evidence at the trial. The defendant was ac- 

uitted, and it is understood that the jury based its verdict upon the ground 

that the defendant was not, as a matter of fact, such an employee of an Ex- 

ecutive Department in the civil service as to render him amenable to the law. 
ully submitted. 


To show you how the grasping tendencies of this octopus have 
reached out for things that were none of their business, I am going 
to refer you to the Secret Service Bureau of the Government. 
That is not a Department, nor even a bureau of a Department; but 
there is placed in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
subject to an appropriation, a lump sum of money to be used for 
the suppression of counterfeiting, etc. As appears by the state- 
ment which I shall d ac nothing is said about how that money 
shall be expended, and there is nothing but the usage of the Gov- 
5 that justifies its expenditure by the Secretary of the 

reasury. 

You will see by the statement of Mr. Drummond the manner 
in which this Secret Service Department is run, and it will be seen 
that on the 1st day of January, 1894, the operatives of this em- 
ployment were diversified in their politics, they having been em- 
ployed, ostensibly at least, for their special skill as detectives, and 
there was every phase of 8 in this country involved in the 
personnel of the people. ere was even a Mugwump there, and 
one man who, it is said calmly and deliberately, had no politics at 
all. The manner in which that office was looted appears in this 
statement; and then comes the charming fact that the civil-serv- 
ice law of my country was extended over these thief-catchers; 
and there they are, but a single Republican left, merely a speci- 
men, not a case, to show what evolution could do. 

OFFICE OF DRUMMOND's DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
New York City, November 25, 1896. 


DEAR Sin: Believing you will be interested in what I have to say is my 
excuse for writing you at this time. It is true I am actuated to an extent by 
personal feeling, but my principal reason is to have righted to a degree one 
of the gu umbngs ever foisted spon the people of this 8 Ire- 
fer to the extending of the civil service to the 30.000 officeholders by the Pres- 
ident, after he had n in office a sufficient time to enable his assistants— 
his subordinates—to turn out of office every Republican, no matter what his 
worth, and substitute Democrats in their stead. 

My reason for selecting you to address is twofold: First, because I read in 
the papers a few months since that you had asked that a list of the 39,000 em- 
ployees referred to herein be sent to Congress; secondly, because I know 
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‘ou. will be consulted more than most Congressmen by the President after 

arch 4 next regarding matters generally. Now, to be more explicit, among 
the 30,000 employees were the members of the Secret Service division in the 
Treasury Sap ed iiri, I believe that an inquiry will disclose the fact that 
no ruling of the President can have any force under the civil-service law that 
places within the classified service the Secret Service division of the Treas- 
ury for the reason that there is no such division known to law. 

There is no such division mentioned on the statute books; such a division 
was never created by Congress, and it has no status in law. Very few. if 
any, members of either branch of Congress know anything about what the 
Secret Rervice division is. The facts are these: At the request, or upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, a lump sum of money is 

roprinted annually by Congress for the suppression of 8 
there is nothing in the act directing how the money shall or may be expended. 
It goes into what is termed the Treasury appropriations, simply because the 
Secretary of the Treasury, instead of the Attorney-General, has asked for it. 
Nothing is stated how it is to be expended; no lawful reperio Ped even given 
the Secretary to expend it at all, but usage suggests that the Secretary may 
disburse it as he sees fit: therefore he selects from the public a man and ap- 

ints him, without authority of law. Chief of the Secret Service division." 

e next appoints several clerks, and calis them clerks in the Secret Service 
division. Next he asks Congress to makean 8 of about $11,000 to 
sustain or pay for the chief and clerks of the Secret Service division. (Mind 
10m a never has been any law enacted authorizing the Secret Service 

sion. 

Congress, acting from zt to year from what their predecessors have 
done, makes tue appropriation, believing they are properly furnishing means 
to carry on a branch of government that has a lawful existence. Very well, 
the Secretary now has a chief, clerks, and a messenger, and money to pay 
them; so he directs the chief to T or recommend for employment a 
number of men taken from the general public, and the Secretary proceeds to 
appoint operatives, specia! operatives, and tant operatives, and allows 
the chief to fix the per diem of each according to his idea of their worth and 
without regard toany law for same, These men are paid a per diem from $3 
to $7 for days in the year. Of course, if there appears reason for them to 
work on Sunday they do it, but such is not often the case. Nevertheless, 
they are per diem men, but are paid for the same number of days in the year 
as the man whose yearly salary is fixed by the statute. This, then, is the 
whole of the so-called Secret Service division of the Treasury Department. 

Inow ask youif the civil-service law can be extended to protect a corps 
of men who are employed without any authority of law except by inference? 

I will now give you a verbatim Cony of the act appropriating the money 
that is used dor the maintenance of the Secret Service division of the Treas- 
ury: : 

*Buppressing counterfeiting and other crimes: For the veles of de- 
tecting, arresting, and delivering into the custody of the United States mar- 
shal having ju iction, dealers and pretended dealers in counterfeit money, 
and persons engaged in counterfeiting Treasury notes, bonds, national bank 
notes, and other securities of the United States and of foreign governments. 
as wellas the coins of the United Btates and o* foreign governments, and 
other felonies committed against the laws of the United States relating to 
the pay and bounty laws, including $1,000 to make the necessary investiga- 
tion of claims for reimbursement of expenses incident to the last sickness 
and burial of deceased pensioners under section 4718 of the Revised Statutes, 
and $5,000 for the necessary investigation of violations of section 5209 of the 
Revised Statutes, and for no other 8 whatever" * è + 

The wording of this appropriation has been changed to suit the various 
chiefs from year to year, as TOR will see by looking over the Digest of Appro- 
priations each year back to 1890. P 

ding the personnel of the Secret Service division on January 1, 1804: 

A. L. Drummond, New York, chief, Republican. 

Andrew McWilliams, m d A chief clerk. Blackburn Democrat. 

George E. McOmber, New York, operative, Republican. 

Edward A. Abbott, Cleveland, Ohío, operative, 8 

Henry M. Burnett. New Jersey, operative, mes can. 

Micheal G. Bauer, Kentucky, operative, Republican. 

Albert R. Barrett, Pennsylvania, ial operative, Republican, 

Thomas B. Carter, Indiana, operative, Democrat. 

William H. Forsyth, New York. operative, Democrat. 

William P. Hazen, Ohio, operative, Democrat. 

Nicholas R. Harris, California, operative, Democrat. 

William B. Linder, 8 operative, Republican. 

Daniel McSweeney. New York, operative. Republican. 

John F. McCullough, Missouri, operative, Republican. 

Thomas I. Porter, Illinois, operative, Democrat. 

Eli M. Stedman, Iowa, operative, Republican, 

James J. Scanlon, New York, operative, Republican. 

Joseph A. Walker, Colorado, operative, Mugwump. 

Thomas T. Callaghan, New York, assistant operative, Republican. 

Frank sg yee Pennsylvania, assistant operative, Republican. 

Matthew T. Griffin, New York, assistant operative, Democrat. 

William C. Wood, 1 pl ja, assistant operative, Republican. 

George E. Hayes, New York, assistant operative, Republican. 

Richard Brunazzi, Texas. special operative, Republican. 

George W. Drummond, New York, informer, Republican. 

J. Burns, Ohio, assistant operative, appointed as Republican, 
turned Democrat. 3 

R. Theopphilus, Pennsylvania, informer, Republican. 

George A. Rock, Was on, D. C., clerk, no politics. 

W. H. Moran, Laurel, Md., clerk, Democrat. 

Virginia H. Carpenter, New York, clerk, Republican. 

Martha D. Green, District of Columbia, clerk, Democrat. 

James C. Graves, Kentucky, messenger, Democrat. 

C. H. Callon, Kentucky. clerk, Democrat. 

J. M. Columbani, New Jersey, informer, Republican, 

Thirty-four, all told. 

On February 1, 1801, A. L. Drummond resigned as chief, by uest of Sec- 
retary Carlisle, and William P. Hazen, of Ohio, was appointed chief. At the 
date President Cleveland extended the civil service to cover the employees 
of the Secret-Service division every Republican except Frank Esquerill had 
been turned out of the service and the je filled by Democrats—that is. 18 
Republicans, 19 including the chief—while only 1 Democrat, James C. Graves, 
and he a Breckinri Democrat, had been disturbed. That left of the 
original 31, 14, the remaining 11 of which were of Democratic origin, 1 mug- 
wump, 1 no politics, 1 Republican, and 1 turn coat Republican: or, in plain 
figures, only | out-and-out Republican was left in the service out of the orig- 
inal force of 34 at the time ident Cleveland made his philanthropic (¥) 
order extending to 30,000 old and trusted employees the protection of the 
civil service. Did you, or did any one else, ever witness such humbug? Of 
course I do not know the percentage of good, honest, and worthy Repub- 
licans who were sacrificed in the rest of the 30,000, but Lopine the average 
was about the same after the three years’ pruning by Logan Carlisle and 
his coworkers. 

My point, first, is this: The President did not have power to include the 


so-called Secret Service . law) in his order. Second. it he did, 


was it not a wrong that should be righted by at once taking it out of the 
classified service, together with the 


nce of the 30,000 about the 5th of 
March, 1897? z 


Had I remained at Washington, it was my intention to have drafted an 
act having for its purpose the creating of a national ponos or detective force, 
allotting a certain number of men for each State, with fixed salaries, and then 
at the commencement subject all aspirants to a civil-service examination 
along the line of the duties to be performed, and appoint those who proved 

ost worthy, whether they chanced to be of one or the other political faith. 
I believe this should be done at once. I believe the appropriation that has 
been made from year to year by Congress, for a purpose not clearly nor not 
at all defined and authorized by law, should be discontinued; that in the 
coming Congress not a dollar should be appropriates, or at least not untila 
law is enacted creating a lawful bureau or division to be intrusted with the 
expending of the money. 

have written you at 3 because I know every word I write is in tho 
interest of good, Honest, intelligent government. 

Iam not a candidate for any office, and do not write on that account. Ifa 
new chief is to be appointed, à fit man can be found in E. A. Abbott, at pres- 
ent director of the police department at Cleveland, Ohio. I have the honor 
to class as my acquaintance, and I believe asmy friend, the honored Will 
McKinley, President elect. I worked hnrd for his election, and contributed 
my money as much as I was able to the national and State committees, and 
Iam 1 e give my time and such humble service as I am capable of to 
go to Washington when Congress assembles, at my own expense, to assist in 
bringing about a reform, asl believe the creating of a national and lawful 
pouca detective force would be, and the discontinuance of the make-believe 

orce we now have and which W out of war times and has since been neg- 
lected from year to year until by hypocrisy it has been foisted upon the 
American people as a thing " and encircled in the immaculate folds of 
that cs dips a creation, the civil service. 

Think of it! Not one of the men in the field force and only two or three 
in the office force have or can pass any sort of fair examination. Of course, 
not one of the field force,not even the chief. has passed any kind of exami- 
nation. They were picked up here and there,some of them previously re- 
moved for cause,appointed operatives,and then a fence built around them 
by Mr. Cleveland in philanthropy (h, and all on the outside told that they 
must pass a rigid examination as to mental and moral character before they 
could even hope to have an application considered. Ishould very much like 
to hear from you on this matter. Ican furnish documentary proof of almost 
every allegation herein,and much more that will help you, provided you in- 
tend to take this branch of the Government out of the rut and place it on 
the statute books, where it belongs and should be,as we are the only great 
nation which has not a lawful body of men to look after the unlawful acts of 


its le. 
oor obedient servant, 


Hon. CHARLES H. Grosvenor, Athens, Ohio. 


The foregoing, it will be seen, quee my statement that in 
violation of law, cold-blooded and unconscientiously, they have 
looted the Departments of the Government and seized upon the 
Ba who were not covered by the provisions of the civil-service 
aw. 
THE ORIGINAL CIVIL-SERVICE LEGISLATION—THE PRESENT PRACTICE A 
WIDE AND UNJUSTIFIED DEPARTURE. 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to discuss, in connection with the ag- 
gressions and growth of this bureaucracy the original idea of the 
promoters of this legislation. Had there been a suggestion to 
oe in 1883 that this law would have been construed as it 
has n and the power of the Civil Service Commission have 
grown until it denounced the President and Cabinet officers and 
Congress, it would not have received 10 votes in either branch of 
the legislative body, and I make this statement in the light of the 


proof before us. 

The original effort, following the law of 1853, was the effort of 
Mr. Jenckes, who played to the public galleries in 1866-67. He 
struggled on and on, and encountered defeat in the Thirty-ninth 
Congress by a vote of 72 to 66 in the House, 52 members refusing 
to vote. This chimerical aurem, which has since grown into an 
enactment, was spit upon by the distinguished members of Con- 
gress of that day, and it is pleasant now to consider that among 
the great statesmen of the hour who voted to table the whole 
business we find the names of Mr. Blaine, Mr. Kasson, Senator 
Wilson, Secretary Windom, Senator ALLISON, and Mr. Boutwell, 
while Conkling and Garfield refused to vote. 

At that time Mr. Jenckes was challenged over and over in to 
bring forward any reason why such a law was to be passed. He 
was never able to do it, and finally, after his defeat, as above 
stated, he abandoned the field, so far as Washington and the De- 
partments were concerned, and undertook to try and reach ineffi- 
ciency, as he called it, in the customs and internal-revenue service, 
After the defeat and death of Mr. Jenckes, Mr. Schurz, who has 
never refused an office from any party. no matter what its princi- 
ples were, brought the same bill into the Senate, but it was side- 
tracked by a production of Senator Trumbull, entitled **An act 
to prevent importunity and to maintain the independence of the 
Departments.” Senators wanted one thing,“ as has been well said 
by another, **but the civil-service ‘reformers’ wanted another, 
and finally they both joined hands, but for different objects, to 
reach the same result." 

Mr. Ham, a most able and incid writer upon this subject, has 
recently published a small pamphlet in which he reviews, with 
historic accuracy, the rise and promotion of this heresy. 
Albany (N. Y.) Evening Journal quotes Mr. Ham with the fol- 
lowing indorsement: 


Mr. Ham treats the subject of civil-service reform, modeled after the 
English experiment, intelligently and candidly. i 


A. L. DRUMMOND. 
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This candid writer says: 
DENUNCIATION OF SPOILSMEN. 


and the country was flooded with * RCM and malicious 
tions and insinuations. Die uu that the country had come 
—.— the yoke of an office-h: rchy Carens), and that its power was 
ning the vitals of the € = very man who failed to fall down and 
—— 1 the British competitive“ shrine set up in the market places by 
Dorman B. Eaton was denounced as a " spoilsman," and the — air was 
pant with the clamor of the demagogie ana t and the enh qms of 
cently followed in the wake of cloak 
civil-service ‘‘reformers,” while bells were S tolled to ‘enc the people against 
danger from the officeholders” under General Grant. 
Let us glance at the situation and conditions Which existed about this time. 
The nation had qus emer; 5 st le to maintain its own 
existence. To raise the need and distribute them 
ive vil, and —.— 
and coi 
eene the Depart- 


gene: 

attached themselves like barnacles ipa 

millions of war and other claims 

of internal-revenue taxation had become n 
Heavy amounts of — were and would lo: 


only to repair losses, but to triotism and to pay our indebi ness, 
A force nM be — I and for the — stated, it was not 
entirely clean. 3 dtustion tion brought to the surface a lot of 

eorists, ambitious Ur decide e some of whom were jealous of 


Only a month or oe after 8 Lee's surrender a select committee on 
“ retrenchment" was raised in the House to investigate matters, and there 
‘Was a su 8 that teenie Leni ergs MERERI CE nae 


tments to office, to the rsons for ea ag eng to the 
of contin them in office for a fired e ori 
and, aside from "Jenckes's effort, that was the starting point o the p: 
ent civil-service law. 


trou 

service o reform was sprung u "heavy bur- 
dens, and they were made gu [se ere t efforts—that the remedy 
lay in this 8 Dagon Petitions s were circulated, editorials written, 
and speeches made w resulted in an educated clamor for the civil- 


who had labored hard d afually foisted upon th wn „be- 
Eto gradually favor some —an 9 which would relieve them 
fhe “ine ot those who desired men were not brought 


A take that. it M aT tha UT ong ting. d 

sary, or con e eleva’ ting, ex eradica an ari ying 

claimed for it by the civil-service ref: saan je ine tome ma- 
to relieve men from 


reform! meant. 


Congress refused to 

e" idea was hitched on as a rider" to 
eee eee of the session of 1870. 
tion bill smacked of unfair method. 


Iti is known as section 


bov: regarded recommen: 
persons for place by Senators and Representatives almost inevitable darf rinm 


In December, 1870, President Grant said that in merania pursuits “the 
business man who gives a acer of recommendation toa friend to enable him 
toobtain credit of a stranger is regarded as morally responsible for the integ- 

of his friend and his ability to meet his obligations. A persons for law 
Ww would enforce that p: le against all indorsers of is for pub- 
lic would great cau in recomm 

ere was assuredly no “ competitive” idea conveyed in that ME ow 
no indorsement in it to prevent importunity even; no intimation that it 


was necessary. 
TACTICS OF THE REFORMERS. 


t scheme had obtained a footin; F 
— e beind a which 8 


upon the country something which the people did not want nor understand. 
JACKSON AS AN EXAMPLE. 


Even the idea of using the word “reform in the manner stated was not 
rede Pensa That word was just as sigh renee employed during the Adminis- 
trations of Adams and Jackson RN EDU ticians to secure Jackson's election, 
and to excuse his removals from office, as the modern civil-service reformers 
used it to bring the competitive idea to the 5 


Some modern “reformers there were who e cry would capture 
Republicans, tear them Srey fea seb due ees party, build up . — * Liberal" move- 
ment, perhaps make Carl Sc ‘They were simply handling the 


word reform as it had been — pe in de 5 of Benton, Clay, and Calhoun; 
ust as Mr. Benton raised a “select commit on executive pa "in 
under cover of a desire to reform the civil service. He and his friends 


then pretended to believe that the ship of state was about to go to pieces on 


the Fo e om ees age,” and danger signals were hoisted on every hilltop 
and kept y burning. The cople were; were — that unless something was 
done, t. p — would surely go tion bowwows without confes- 


Bion or prayer. The cry went up that 880 55 President had too much power; 


the civil- service reformer of more modern times tells us that the average 


Senator and resentative had too much influence. 
The Jackson erents wanted their man and their psc and and Dolay to 
poo and they raised the civil-service * reform " war c n came 
werin 1829, and six 5 later, in 1835-36, Clay and 8 combined 
raised a select ttee on civil-service reform. Calhoun wa fallen 
out of line bowed of ‘his stand on nullification; and, if ambitious, he also 
desired to punish Jackson. 

The wording of the Sakona resolye was so similar with that known 
as the Jenckes resolution ro thee it seems easy to divine whence the 
latter came. — — will convince the most skeptical that the 

civil-service reformers of 1886-1883 drew all their inspiration as to pretended 
need and aq for civil-service reform in meo eg from the reports 


made Benton in 1896-27, and Clay and Calhoun in 
The un-Clay report in 1835-36 alleged that —.— and capable men 
were dismissed to make room for the base and corrupt; that the offices were 


made the spoils of victory, the reward of partisan service, and the means of 
substituting man worshipfor patriotism. To these allegations the reformers 
of 1560-1883 added but two ideas: That the civil service was inefficient, and 
the importunity of reni er ted — rating. Benton met the attack of 1835 
AA PARAE rey wer ime and was unfounded; 
. tae o had been removed by Jackson. 
Mr. Calhoun pointed Sag st to Benton that that his; position was quite inconsistent 
report in 18%, when the latter and his 
the point made by the South Carolina 
t was on the floor of the Senate and 
5 tho page the Clay-Calhoun report leveled at 
Jackson. He said: 


How are most of these officeholders appointed? Upon the recommenda- 
tions and petitions of the le themselves, upon certificates of character, 
8 „and moral Worth. made by those who are neighbors and friends 
of dpa cand intimately, and most soled, 


service, without seer to merit?" 
am 


William L. familiar remark, which the advocates of civil-service 
reform 80 delight to recall from its slumbers, viz, that to the victors bel 
the “contained a very essential appendage,’ which is always su PM 
Mr. tadded, "DURS o not mean to sa; at the victors should p under 


eue a A very important qualification, indeed; one za carries 
utation of the 5 generally placed on his original 


& com; 
prota the civil-service yu 
In other words, while the tical which succeeds has a right to s 


offices—in order to — tte] ENG uere ts 8 upon the country, if 

it can—the argument was, and is, that have generally been 

men of character, honesty, and merit, Por only that they might best serve 

the public erari but to accomplish the —— indicated, and in the very 

nature of th d ox the strongest, an d most peur. men were, as a 
own camp," and thus 


COLLAPSE OF THE ORIGINAL IDEA. 


The original law of 1871 provided that the President might 
** prescribe such ations for the admission of persons into the 
5 service of the United States as may best promote efficiency," 
etc. Following the passage of that act came zealous efforts of 
the reformers to prepare rules and regulations to make the scheme 
work out their theories. They failed, and the competitive idea 
finally collapsed in e The President, General Grant, said 
distinctly in his message of December, 1878, that 


If Congress adjourns without positive legislation on the subject of civil- 
service reform, I will T such action as a disapproval of ud system and 
will abandon it. Competitive examinations will be aband: 


Congress, wisely and deliberately, and with its eyes wide open, 
did adjourn without any!“ positive legislation.” Now, in this con- 
nection it is important to see whether or not the allegations of 
corruption and inefficiency against the Republican Admin- 
istration of that day were ore tite or false. This child of despotism 
was born of those declarations; whatever there is of it now hadits 
birth and origin because of the declarations made that in 1875-76 
there was a condition in the 0 at Washington that re- 

quired an enactment of this character. 

There was not one officer of the General Government, nor bu- 
reau, es did not 8 as an outrage the slanders upon which 
these p ere based, and it was not strange to the men 
of mn days that gt should emanate from certain of the 
€ promoting this alleged reform. The Third Auditor of 

the Treasury said that the clerks appointed by competitive exam- 
ination were not superior to those appointed in the old way. The 
Supervising Architect said that the civil-service law ha led to 
demoralization, rivalries, and intrigues, and that no examination 
was of any value compared with practical tests, and he advised 
the repeal of so much of- the law as had at that time been 
into enactment, to wit, section 1753 of the Revised Statutes. 

The New York naval officer said that the examinations resorted 
to under the old system were the means of introducing into the 
service appointees equally as efficient as any appointed under the 

eiche First Comptroller of th Treasury said “ the evils from it 

e ptroller e said the e om i 
exceeded the benefits.“ 

The Third Assistant Postmaster-General said that the law fell 
short of properly or satisfactorily filling its mission;" but, as this 
writer has well said, this 5 was kept up, and the words 

ilsman," henchmen,” pa tronage,’ "and reform“ were sung 

echoed throughout the Talis of Congress and throughont the 
air which surrounded politicians out of 3 who had traded on 
their influence in the e g 1877. 

Then came a determined effort, which. unfortunately failed, to 
get rid of this whole business and go back to the simpler and more 
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effective terms of the law of 1853, as amended. In 1872 Senator 
Carpenter, of Wisconsin, one of the great leaders of the Repub- 
lican Me moved an amendment to an appropriation bill to re- 

t law. It failed by a slender majority of 8. But in 1874 


the House of Representatives did attach an amendment to repeal 
the civil-service law of 1871. The Senate refused to concur, but 
moved to amend by striking it out and to give $15,000 to enforce 
the law, and in conference the action of both branches failed and 
civil-service reform substantially came to a dead stop. Theeffect 
was, is, and remains that the competitive system was abandoned 
and denounced all along its pathway up to this date. 
THE REAL OBJECT OF THE LAW. 

The real object of the law, it was claimed at the time, was to 
make men in public stations accountable for their recommenda- 
tions, and Senator MORRILL said that he desired to prevent intoxi- 
cation among employees; and yet, as Mr. Ham has well said: 

Theaverage civil-service reformer of to-day willsay thatthe one great pur- 
pose of the act of 1871 was to bring a: p fis the service; to de- 

the patronage power of the Y. tician. With contrariety of ideas 
ít is little wonder that the competitive idea of 1871 came to an untimely end. 
Senators did not concede that there was corruption or inefficiency the 
grades which the law would reach. 

No greater scandal or outrage was ever perpetrated upon the fair 
name of the American people than at the beginning of the civil- 
service law. There was no 5 i greater efficiency or 
— morals in the Departments at gton or in the great 

ureaus in other cities, 

The Senators of 1871 made swift progress to denounce the whole 
business, and addressing himself to the Trumbull bill in that year 
Senator Morton, of Indiana, one of the great leaders of the Repub- 
lican party, said: 

It is said that there area l number of incompetent and worthless 
clerks loyed. Is that true? I believe the clerks here areas com nt 
and as well qualified. and men of as good c r., as can be found in any 
country. I believe our civil service is now conducted as well, if not better 
than at any former period of our history. We have gone on improving and 
refi , and the civil service is getting better from year to year. 

Senator Cameron, the great champion of the party in Pennsyl- 
vania said: 

Take them altogether, I do not believe there isa more efficient, a more 
honest, a more useful, and a worse paid body of people than these clerks. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Richardson, who was ap- 

ed to and whowas in that year a man of courage, who was 
that year a man who was not afraid of the babble and bluster 
of the noisy element in the country, said: 

The business in the Treasury, upon the whole, is not only done in a satis- 


. inaccuracy and efficiency with the busi 
ness rs country generally which is carried on by corporations and indi- 
un. 


He also affirmed *' that the removals were no greater than was 
needed to insure vigor and infuse new life in the Department." 

At that time the high E rece who, I believe, had not yet de- 
gerted his political party, although he AS DEUM VA, making ready 
and looking out for later engagements, said: 


Whether the Departments at Washington are well or badly managed was 
an insignificant question. 

Baffled and completely routed in his assaults the Govern- 
ment and upon the ental service in W. m, he said 
that it was a matter of insignificance whether they were well or 
badly run. They were to be reformed whether there was any re- 
form needed or not. In this connection it is well to quote what 
Representative Baker, of New Hampshire, said recently in a 
speech in this House: 

. gentlemen, years 

—— — Ikn 


Ihad the honor of 
ow what personnel was 


0 Treasury managed. 
F who so honestly and faithfully discharged 
their duties as during that called “spoils” Md trom 1865 to 1525 


Then came a little tinkering of the law in a legislative appro- 
priation bill of August 15, 1876, and then came the great struggle 
to ereate qun sentiment, and Mr. Ham has so well stated the 
unjust and libelous efforts that were made in that direction that 
Ireproduce his remarks: 


This only seemed to whet the keen appetite of the reformers, who com- 
menced & matic siege, and for several years in public print, in conven- 
e stump, it was sought to create a sentiment which 

to of sufficient proportions to terrif 
to passing an elaborate act. Accord- 
ingly in 1877 Mr. Hayes was prevailed u to allow Mr. Eaton to show how 
“competitive” examinations had worked in and hero. That gentle- 
man labored on a brochure of 266 arisen poem about two years and four 
months, at a good salary, going back to the Norman invasion and tracing the 
rise, progess, and causes of abuses in the British Empire, desiring, of course, 
to have the country assume that what had proceeded from the rule of En- 
glish tyrants and feudalism existed here also or was likely to be precipitated 
upon this country. unless the competitive“ acea was applied at once. 
It was a report calculated and intended to excite and alarm. but it had no 
application whatever to the existing conditions of our civil service. And the 
— which it conveyed, to wit. that the abuses in England had been 
cated by civil-service competitive“ examinations was the weakest 
feature of his historical effort. Mr. Eaton's report showed that Parliament 
Was under the sway, practically, of 160,000 voters. In some districts 10. 13, or 
85 persons con an election. The rotten borough system there was in 


full blast. Ninety members went up to Parliament on a total vote of but 
4,500., Three lords controlled 31 members of the Commons. Of over 50 
sons foisted on the Government between 1837 and 1855 several were found ab- 
sonr incompetent because of old age; titled barnacles, spoken of by Mr. 
ickens. 
Many others of the 50 were found entirely unqualified for divers other 
reasons, such as bad character, ill health, and some could neither nor 
examined under the old system in 1855 in England 285 
cause of ignorance in spalling: and arithmetic. There was 
f education in England—even if it had to come under the 
titive" examinations. But the scholastic effort to draw a 
here was devoid of truth in its 


But this did not succeed and no civil-service law grew out of 
it. A well and distinguished civil-service reformer assailed Mr. 
Dawes, a Senator from Massachusetts, to know why the law had 
not been passed, and Mr. Dawes said, ** How can youexpect alaw 
to be passed by Congress when the constituents of Congress do 
not want it?” And one of the theorists of that day said: Of 
course, I know that it is true that no law which is very much in 
advance of the prevailing tone of public morality is ever effectu- 
ally executed. It will not execute itself." 

Mr. Dawes said, in that connection, ** We can not get the legis- 
lation and make it ent unless our constituents behind us 
will support us init. We never rise higher than the fountain;” 
and thereupon a cheap-John stereotype system of printed headings 
and the old, old style of petitions, signed promiscuously in coun- 
try stores and t-oftices and everywhere, poured in upon Con- 
gress ns an evidence of a growing public sentiment. 

Now came the partial sanction of the civil-service reform move- 
ment. It did not originate in the House of Representatives; it 
never came from any immediate representatives of the people, but 
it had its origin in the Senate of the United States. Its progenitor 
ostensibly was Mr. Pendleton. It has been well said, and is true, 
that the bill containing the competitive scheme was handed to 
Mr. Pendleton, and was reported favorably, devoid of sections 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, 18, and 14, which really contain all of reform there 
is in the ciyil-service law. 

The Senate amended the bill as reported by adding the above 
sections; 11, 12, 18, and 15 coming from Senator HAWLEY, who 
now has views on this great question, and section 14 from the late 
Senator Beck. Mr. Pendleton never drafted a line of the experi- 
ment. As Senator Miller said: 

The bill is the joint work of a number of educated 
organized for the purpose of promoting a reform in the 

Senator Ingalls said: 


This bill is not devised by either political party in the Senate; it was sent 
here by a self-constituted commission of exceedingly holy and wise men out- 
side the Senate. It doesnot t the sentiment of either of the political 
parties in this body. I know who drew up this bill; I know who sent it here, 
and I know the motives and the incentives that are being used to pass it. 


And he added: 


This bill appears to be supported by each party for the of cheating 
the other. R is REDA by one aires upon grounds z are absolutely 
adverse to those on which it is supported by the other, and it will end by 
defrauding both. 


And who will say that to-day the intelligent, far-seeing, and 
shrewd men of all political parties do not recognize that they have 
ns rri constituents have and the country has been cheated by 

s bi 
Senator Logan said: 
a Sena’ 
pine ee he fee A. 
it has no foundation in fac 

But Mr. Pendleton then and there waved a flag of compromise 

which alone saved the bill, by declaring: l 


It has been said that the abandonment of the spoils system will retain in 
Republican party. I donot think so. There 


tlemen who are 
vil service. 


office the appointments of the 
MR ion to extend the term of office nor any wise to limit the power 
of remor: 


But to-day the Civil Service Commissioners demand that the 
pauer of removal shall belimited by an Executive order which the 
ecutive has no constitutional power toissue, and in a recentarti- 
clein the Forum the chairman of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Association says that the weak spots in the law as 
itstands to-day are, first, that there isno powerof removal and,in 
fact and by inference, that no Presidential order can limit the 
power of the appointing heads of the Departments from making 
removals with or without cause, excepting in so far as the Presi- 
dent can coerce the judgment and action of his Cabinet; and sec- 
ond, that there is no provision for the disabled; thatis, there is no 
civil-pension list. As I have already said, that will be the next 
step needed. The step has already been taken by the honorable 
chairman of the Civil Service Committee of this House. 
I shall here incorporate some of the pertinent discussions when 
this bill was pending. These choice excerpts are collated from 


speeches of HAWLEY, Pendleton, and Sherman, and has been well 
expressed by Senator MORGAN in the following: 
Is not importunity the great evil against which we have to contend? 


‘ 
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So it appears that— 
The object of Senators on both occasions was relief against the im: 


rtuni- 
ties of those who desired plac row all 
the minor office hunters upon the Civil Service Commission. It wasnot that 
competitive examinations were eee is That idea would simply furnish 
the machinery which would attain the other desired result. And the conse- 
quence was that independently of the competitive scheme its machinery 
would defend men from importunity.““ 


That is to say, distinguished Senators who had risen upon the 
wave of results achieved by the workingmen of their party at 
home wanted to put a legal barrier between the importunities for 
reward of their constituents who had made them great. This was 
the declared position, but General Haw Ley, the gallant old sol- 
dier, hero, and statesman of Connecticut, has said, as stated by Mr. 
Ham, and I quote a considerable amount of the collation of that 

_indefatigable writer: 


* Nine-tenthsof those who do the head work in the great political campaigns 
at home, in town and county and State committees, and who are at tho polls 
distributing ballots, serving as counters, running out to bring in voters, and 
attending to correspondence are men who serve with no care for, no thought 
nor expectation of ever holding a political office. Nine-tenths of the men 
who subscribe money for the honorable uses of a campaign are of the same 
description. There been a. deal of unlimited and nonsensical abuse on 


that subject.” 

Why Sonia Senators and Representatives erect a barrier between them - 
selves and these men and the public service, seek the labor and financial as- 
sistance even of party friends, and then be able to turn about and say, in 
answer to a request for a tion, Oh, I can't help you; all the places are 
underthecivilservice." They ought toadd—even it it is iu a whisper—'' which 
I helped to enact and now vote to continue.“ Ex-Senator Vilas gave the sna. 
away when he said on the floor of the Senate April 7, 1896: “ The relief whic’ 
has been enjoyed by Senators and Representatives, not to speak of those in- 
trusted with the offices of the Government, is in itself a second item of great 
consequence.” 

It may be of at consequence for a Senator to be able to turn a constitu- 
ent down with the leverage of a law of his own creation, but the Senator who 
gloried in it has himself been retired,and the people are ready to retire more 
who may think as he does. 

But in what way are Senators and Representatives advan bythislaw, 
so far as it may tend to relieve them from “importunity? ™ ithont a civil- 
service law they would be asked to secure “appointments.” Under the law 
they are importuned to keep persons in and also to secure reinstatements. 
We think the law increases the volume of importunity. 

It is by and through political ties that this Government has worked out 

ts test achievements and advances—and all before civil-service reform 
an existence! By and through parties come purification, exposures of 
wrong,and economies. Destroy one of the incentives which a l percent- 


es. The competitive scheme would 


age o: rty workers haye—reward for fidelity and zeal—and a republican 
form of government will gradually lapse into a state of coma. Political es 
ties are the vitalizing forces of our system. They consist in part of workers 


and organizers, not one in a thousand of whom seek Federal positions! 

The strife between the comparatively few who do develops the unobjec- 
tionable and qualifled person. 'The assumption is that unless competitive 
examination is resor to we gir incompetents. The whole country is full 
of qualified persons! Would Mr. Gage or any other bank president wantin 
a teller, cashier, note clerk, or other officer go to some “competitive " schoo 
for such an officer? Aud why not, as well as for a clerk in the Treasury? 


So now it becomes pertinent to ascertain what was the real in- 
centive of the Senators to pass the Pendleton bill. Was the civil 
service inefficient? I have already more than once commented; I 
shall continue to comment. 

President Arthur said in 1881: 


I declare my dissent from the severe and almost indiscriminate censure 
with which the present civil servants of the Government have been recently 
assailed. That they are, as a class, indolent, inefficient, and corrupt is a 
statement which has been often e and widely credited, but when the 
extent, variety, delicacy, and importance of their duties are considered, the 

mangers A of the employees of the Government are, in my judgment, 
rving of high commendation. 

«rr protest vigorously t the extreme denunciation of the existing 
tem of this country," said Mr. HAWLEY. “It has me a fashion very 
largely among a class of men who have or claim for themselves a superior 
culture to the average, to speak of the whole public gervice of this country 


as corrupt. They have noright tosuch l age. + Thavean unutter- 
able on for the man who justifies bis neglect of his public duties by 
talking about the dirty waters of politics.“ 


So the law was passed in fraud. It was conceived in sin, and 
brought forth in iniquity, for it is always iniquitous to intend to 
a law for one purpose, when covertly and 3 intend 
t shall operate for another purpose. It went through the House 
in fraud of the rights of the members of the House and the people 
whom they represent. It was never intended to cover anythin 
but the Departments in Washington, and that alone in its appli- 
cation to the clerical force. Had any man in those days said that 
that law would be tortured to affect the appointment » the Presi- 
dent himself of an assistant messenger in the White House, there 
would have been no vote in favor of it on the floor of the Senate. 
It was an experiment to be tried upon the clerks in the Depart- 
ments. The whole line of debate shows it. Mr. Pendleton him- 
self says: 
I said that this wasa tentative effort; that it 19 7 intended to be an experi- 


ment; and it is because it is tentative, because it is intended ag an experi- 
ment, that the committee thought it advisable to limit it. 


Limit it to what? Why, to the very subjects that we say to-day 
it is limited to. Pendleton, its author, understood it so; Pendle- 
ton, its putative father, knew what it meant. 

In 1888 Mr. Cox said that when the Pendleton bill came over 
from the Senate the House was about to take up an N ned 
shipping bill, and he at once proposed to Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, 


that a vote be taken on the Pendleton bill without debate, and it 
was passed in that way, or, as Mr. Cox expressed it, on the tidal 
wave of an emotion,” and that emotion has emotioned out of office 
every Administration that has touched it with a single item, and 
its baneful effects are just being felt in this country; and here I 
quote from Mr. Ham what this experiment has cost the people 
of the United States: 

As an experiment“ it has been used and abused as has no other law on 


the statute ks. Specific details or cases to sustain this assertion will 
doubtless be forthcoming in due time; it is sufficient to now say that this has 
been done through the general rules, the special rules applicable to each De- 


partment, and the re; tions, for be it known that the 
commission, or board of controlof the Federal pat „the three ` bosses” 
over 87,000 places, and their predecessors, have erected a machine“ under 
those rules that would startle Tweed himself. Its original entrance or ap- 
pointment rules, rules for each Department, rules for transfer and 
roiaotions, and its regulations, and that delectable semipolitical * machine“ 
i the Treasury for special or noncompetitive examinations, cover 53 
of small type! Is it any wonder that Senators and Representatives throw 
up their hands" when they attempt to discover what it all means? 

The Departments were “ blanketed" under civil-service reformer Cleve- 
Jand to such an extent in the reach for jurisdiction that farmers and black- 
smiths on Indian reservations and employees in sawmills, and cooks, even, 
are said to come within the rules. In fact, a doubt has arisen whether there 
are enough places “excepted ” to satisfy even the very few remaining appli 
cants from the State of Ohio! 

But I shall have something to say more in detail before I close 
this address, 

In this connection I desire to call attention to one of the infamies 
of this procedure. Grasping for control and plunder and patron- 
age and spoils, this bureau reached out its tentacles and gras 
the pension boards of the country, and an order of the boss spo 
man of the age, Grover Cleveland, extended over the pension 
boards, and it has been gravely intimated that had he remained 
in office four more years he would have extended civil-service 
rules over the ordinary methods of increase of population in the 
country. 

These pension boards are mere auxiliaries of the Commissioner 
of Pensions. They are referees of that officer, to ascertain condi- 
tions and report facts. They are in no sense officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and that fact has been solemnly adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and yet this grasping bureau, 
intent upon trampling upon the rights of the American people in 
its grasp for power, has declared that no mun shall be a referee of 
the Pension Bureau unless he can pass a civil-service examination, 
Was absurdity ever so absurd? 

There has been inquiry after inquiry addressed to the common 
sense of the popio o the country as to why this has been done 
and there never been but one answer. It had been suspected 
that these boards had some political influence in the country, and 
so when Mr. Cleveland came in, in 1893, he speedily wiped off the 
face of the earth the old Republican boards; the soldier surgeons 
were driven into retirement, and in the State of Ohio, in eighty- 
eight counties, with three examiners in each county, there were 
not twenty Republican members of these boards left, and there 
were not, so far as I know and so far as I have heard, one ex- 
Union soldier left on the boards, and in the Southern States, and 
notably in one of the Southern States, a ai proportion of the 
examiners on these boards were and are to this day ex-Confederates. 
These boards, thus constituted as Democratic boards by a Demo- 
cratic President, felt it their duty to take up the work of politics 
in all the various avenues in which they move and exhibit their 
efficiency in the campaign of 1894. 

The civil-service pokonane Procter crowd—under the instruc- 
tion of the Logan Carlisles of this country, seized these boards, 
and required, first, that they should not be removed except for 
cause, and second, that they should pass a civil-service examina- 
tion. A civil-service examination for what? I say that the pro- 
mulgation of that order and its reference alike is a grievous insult 
to the medical profession of the United States. 

Every one of those gentlemen, every member of those boards, 
must be a graduate of a medical college and must be skilled in 
surgery and must bear a commission and diploma certifying to 
the truth of that claim. They must have had long experience 
before they are eligible, and yet by a single proceeding an order is 
issued practically denouncing every diploma held by a physician 
in the United States. They say, It is true that Es have a 
diploma from the Jefferson Medical College, or the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons,or the Bellevue Hospital, that is all true 
enough, but we have a little political machine emanating out 
from Washington that wants to talk over with you the subject- 
matterand see whether your diploma isnot a fraudulent diploma; 
to ascertain whether or not by some process you have not fraudu- 
lently gotten yourself constituted a doctor of medicine and sur- 


vil-service ** trust,” 


ry. 

It is the most di ful order that ever emanated from a Pres- 
ident of the United States, and Grover Cleveland was its author 
aud the Procter crowd and the Logan Carlisle crowd were its pro- 
moters. Shame upon such an order that seeks to disgrace and 
humiliate a great professional body of gentlemen in the United 
States. What is it done for? It must have been done for political 
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purposes, for political reasons, It must have been done to take 
&way from the soldier of the country men in accord with him. 

Ninety out of every hundred soldiers of the Union Army are 
Republicans, and this is an effort, and I fear a successful effort, in 
large part at least, to take from the soldier the counsel and advice 
of his friend and transfer it to his political enemy; but I have said 
that I would show that less efficiency was attained under the civil 
service than under the old system, and I have two or three items 
of evidence to offer. First, the civil service of the Government 
has been crowded and overcrowded by reason of the inefficiency 
and incapacity of the men who are held in office by virtue of the 
civil-service law. 

I get my figures from the article heretofore referred to by me, 
written by the chairman of the executive committee of the 
National Civil Service Association. In that article it appears 
that in 1883, when the civil-service law was passed, there were 
131,800 members of the civil service of the Government. In 1897 
there were 178,717, an increase of 46,917 in thirteen years. This 
increase is largely out of proportion to the increase of population 
in the United States, and yet during that period we have had the 
Dockery Act and report of the Dockery Commission, which was 
carried into execution, by which it was supposed that a large 
lopping off of the employees was to take place, but the growth of 
this civil-service domination has been so great that efficiency is 
no longer the rule. 

Now, I heretofore adverted to the fact that in my capacity as a 
Member of Congress I requested the appointment, W of 
twelve men in the Railway Mail Service, and declared that, so 
far as I knew, no one of them ever failed of high efficiency, good 
morals, and absolute fitness. I propose to demonstrate the truth 
of my statement when I say that competitive examinations and 
the action of this bureau have absolutely failed to bring into the 

ublie service true merit and true fitness. I have already in a 
formes speech pointed out that two men had received positions in 
the public service who had been theretofore convicts in penal 
institutions. 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, in my hand an official statement from the 
Railway Mail Service of the dismissals and removals in that serv- 
ice from March 5, 1893, to March 3, 1897. That statement gives 
the official record of 560 men who were removed from the Railway 
Mail Service during that period. It gives the date of the appoint- 
ment, the name of the clerk, the line upon which he traveled, and 
the cause of his removal. Of those 560 removals 271 of them came 
through this merit system, through this competitive-examination 
system; came through the operation of this system that is to 
purify the morals of the civil service and enhance its efficiency: 
came through the system of this high and holy organization that 
says that each of these individuals was fitted for the place. The 
spoilsmen had been rejected. 

The 1 had been rebuked by these appointments. These 
men had come as the output and outgrowth of this purifying and 
purified system. What rejoicing there was when these men 
came forth with the grand and immaculate regalia of absolute 
fitness. There had been examined for these places perhaps 2,000 
men, but there was the taint of the spoilsman upon some of them. 
Some of them did not know how to estimate the distance from the 
earth to the stars. Some of them did notquite understand all the 
peculiar habits of the bugs of America, and some of them were 
uninitiated into the mysteries of logarithms and geometry; but 
these men had passed a successful examination and washed 
their robes" and made them white and immaculate in the pure 
stream of civil-service examination. 

And now the Department has given to me the reasons why these 
men were dismissed. Opposite each one’s name there appears a 
statement, I hold the paper in my hand, Mr. Speaker, and am 
therefore in possession of the record of each one of these men. I 
will not give the names of these men nor the reasons opposite their 
names why they were removed, for I seek not to humiliate them; 
but if any one of them, through some unwise friend, should chal- 
lenge the truth of my statement, I may be driven to catalogue 
their names and embalm them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
give the reasons assigned for their removal, but for the purposes 
of my address this would be unnecessary and harmful. 

The following is the aggregate of reasons for these removals: 


Failure to obey orders; intoxication—— 8 
Robbing the mail..................... 21 
Violations of la -2-2 53 
Inefficiency, eto MESSA 69 
Poor examination and poor record....... 19 


Immoral conduct „„ 
8 with other people's corresponden 
PTT 
of mail keys and no effort to recover 
Selling railroad pass 


Attending political convention .....-. lll lll lllulllleuuA 
ENIM stating age to Civil Service Commission — 


rau 
Lying about fellow-clerk-- 
Bad habits and reputation 
Deaiing in lottery tickets......... 
For being a disturbing element 
Engaging in outside business. 
Tampering with mails. 
Failure to pay debts............ 
Physical defectsand misstatements regarding same.. 
Fraud in case examination : 
Scandalous and unbecoming conduct : 
Pocak in an insulting and indecent manner of the President of 
United States 2 
Writing disrespectful letters to superior officers... = 
Improper use of pass and statements concerning i = 
Gross carelessness in handlin istered matter, intoxication, gambling, 
and failure to reply to official correspondenc p 
Breach of trust and untruthfulness 
On report of post-office inspectors. > 
Untruthfulness and unreliability -....-.-...-.-..--..-..--..--+----. .-------- 
Opening and reading correspondence passing through the mail, insubor- 
dination, aspiring to secure the removal of a fellow-clerk, and untruth- 
ful statements — 


rr d RA PRSE Onn a RE 


Is it not a remarkable circumstance that this system, this merit 
system, this system that searches among the higher class, the bet- 
ter element of the country, to fill the various positions—that 54 
of their product should be removed or discharged for intoxica- 
tion, 21 for robbing the mails, 53 for various violations of law, 
and 69 for inefficiency? To some of these removals there are at- 
tached other causes t the ones which I have put down: but, 
going from the top to the bottom of this list of reasons, if there 
ever was an exhibition of a higher development or a higher degree 
of total depravity than is here exhibited I would like to see it. 

Tell me when it was that under the ils system a condition 
like this existed. Tell me if there is a Cabinet officer who does 
not believe that other agencies which we could commend might 
readily insure the Government against such infamy of fraud as 
wehave here. Why,this system can not even guard the Govern- 
ment against physical defects, and the Civil Service Commission 
is compelled to figure in this record as having been the victims of 
the false statements of these men in their examinations. 

Now, if these facts be true, and they are, and no fairaninded 
man in the world will doubt them, no fair-minded man will re- 
quire of me that I shall place the official record which I have in 
my hands in the RECORD; if this be true, I say, what may be in- 
ferred in the entire.aggregation of appointments under the civil 
service in the United States? What sort of a hiving of criminals 
have we? Whatsortof a drag net forincapables have we here? 
What kind of a rallying point for drunkards and gamblers and 
thieves and robbers have we here? This is under the merit sys- 
tem. Good citizens, this is the merit system! This is not the 
spoilsman. His hands have not been smirched by office. They 
have come through the Procter-Carlisle combination in large part. 

Oh, what a record! Whata burning disgrace to the name of 
America that there is a system that shields these men upon their 
entering the public service by giving them a test that is no test of 
fitness. Why, this Commission violates the law daily and hourl 
in its issue of communications to the public. Nor do they talk 
about the language of the original statute. Well might Mr. 
George William Curtis say, as he did say— 

If by admission to the civil service nothing were understood but a test of 
mere literary proficiency, then the competitive idea might well be opposed 
as unsatisfactory. 

Pray tell me, ye disciples, what is there other than that? What 
is there left in this matter but their violation of law by an attempt 


to limit the power of removal and the literary examination of the 


applicant. ell might Senator Williams say, as he did say— 

There is nothing in thislittle civil-service bill; nothing in the world. It 

does not amount toa hill of beans. It is a little cataplasm to cover only half 
of a sore eye. Itisdeceptive; it is a sham; it isa mere make-believe, and I 
will nx vote for a measure the effect of which is to deceive the people of the 
coun’ . 
_ Scanning this record, and assuming, as I do, that it is a fair 
illustration of the workings of this entire system, we are not at a 
loss to know how the expenses of the civil service have run up to 
a figure that astound the men at home and abroad. Wefind that 
in the civil-service law there is nothing to aid the country or to 
protect the country from the incursion of bad men into office, 
Here is the utterance of President Arthur: 

It is very questionable whether the attainment of the highest number of 
marks at a competitive examination should be the criterion by which appli- 
cations for appointment should be tested. There are very many character- 
istics which go to make a model civil servant, prominent among which are 
probity, industry, good sense, good habits, good temper, patience, order, 
courteous conduct, self-reliance, and adherence to superior officers. 

Here was the wisdom of an experienced man of the world, and 
his suggestions sound like a warning voice in the light of the ex- 
hibit which I have just made. 4 : 

The original civil-service law in this connection used the words 
“capacity and fitness," recognizing in the very language itself 


that these words were not to be considered as synonymous., ‘‘And 
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et,” says Mr, Ham, ‘‘all through the rules made we find this 
distinction avoided, and intentionally so. The word ‘fitness’ is 
used and the word ‘capacity’ avoided.” 

So we find in a single branch of the Government in a single 
period of four years that sixty-nine men were removed for lack of 
capacity. . 

P ty IRREGULARITIES AND VIOLATIONS OF LAW. 

Icome now, Mr. Speaker, to discuss this law from the stand- 
point of its many loopholes for fraud and wrong and the methods 
of its execution under the Cleveland Administration, and will point 
a conclusion at the end of a very small portion of the evidence 
which has accumulated in my hands touching the last four years. 

I introduced into the House of Representatives on the 5th of 
June, 1896, resolutions calling upon each of the Departments of 
the Government for detailed statements of the operations of the 
several Departments during the term of Mr. Cleveland, from 
March 4, 1893, to the date of those resolutions. Those resolutions 
were forwarded 8 to the several Departments, and upon 
the assembling of Congress in December, 1896, not a single report 
had been received from any one of the Departments. 

Supplemental resolutions were introduced in January and vig- 
orous means taken to secure compliance with the respectful re- 
quests of Congress, and within a few days the President, Mr. Cleve- 
land, sent a message to Congress, transmitting the report of the State 
Department and stating that he had inadvertently permitted the 
report to lie over; how long, he did not say. One by one the reports 
were finally transmitted to Congress from the several Departments, 
the last one, that from the Agricultural ent, having been 
actually received after the 4th of March. It was stated by the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Agriculture, in a personal communication, 
that the correction of the proof had been a matter which had 
caused, to some extent, the delay. However it was, the effort 
which Congress made as early as June, 1896, failed of any effect so 
far as to advise the Behe it Congress, and the Administration 
made its escape out of Washington with Congress in absolute 
ignorance of the wrongs which had been perpetrated. 

I do not produce here and print with my remarks the official 
communications with the lists of removals, disch , etc., but I 
do here produce and print as a part of my remarks the reports 
from the different Departments, summarized and cond un- 
der the heads of Dismissals,” ** Resignations,” “ 1 
“Reductions,” and “ Promotions,“ and a candid public will not 
be very long in ascertaining what has been going on. 
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One thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine dismissals and 
resignations took place in the Treasury Department alone in a 
trifle over three years of time, and I need not here state, for you 
all know, that resignations and dismissals mean ord the 
same thing. Note the number of those dismissed from the - 
fied service and then note the number dismissed from the unclas- 
sified service, and reflect that there were 1,221 appointed without 
the intervention of the civil service, and then you will discover 
the fruitful field upon which Mr. Logan Carlisle operated his 
Procter-Carlisle machinery. 

Now take the War 8 In that brief period of time 


324 of those covered by the civil service were actually removed 


and 239 zenen, and these places filled and seized upon by the 
tidal wave of reform, and I believe that the Secretary of War was 
as free from deliberate violation of the principles of the law as 
any other Cabinet officer. 

Now we come to the Interior Department; 1,195 dismissals and 
resignations took place in that happy family under the adminis- 
tration of Hon. Hoke Smith, 649 of them being in the classified 
service; and he appointed 829 men, unexamined, outside the civil 
service, and then placed the tentacles of the octopus upon them. 
Georgia received 105 appointments to fill these vacancies, only 23 
from the classified service and 82 from the unclassified service, 
but they are all classified now; there is no trouble about that. 
Now take the promotions and reductions and study them carefully 
and you have reached a comprehension of the magnitude of this 
sweep—all done under the head of civil-service reform. 

Now let us go to the Agricultural Department, presided over 
by that distinguished tleman who was so n described on 
so many occasions on the floor of this House. He dismissed 1,116 
men, 1,055 of them in the unclassified service. He appointed 
2,033 from the unclassified service, and then the white wings of 
Cleveland enveloped and shadowed them. He promoted in the 
classified service 867, and at the end of the performance he had a 
civil-service department pure and simple, substantially all Demo- 
cratic; and the man who managed that and dealt the awful blows 
to the soldiers employed in that Department is to-day holding a 
high position under this Government because of his alleged non- 
partisan character. I refer to Mr. Dabney, and I present in this 
connection an anonymous communication—that is, so far as its 
use in this connection is 5 an account of the 
administration of the affairs of that Department, which I com- 
mend to the student of civil-service reform as indicating what it 
is possible for an Assistant Secretary of a Department to do: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1897. 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Sin: Having learned through the punas prints that Dr. C. W. Dabney is 
to be appointed al agent in the Department of Agriculture, in ch 

of the scientific divisions théreof, I desire to file for your consideration the 
following protests: 

For three years and three months Dr. Dabney has had full direction of 
the scientific work of the Department, and his unfitness for the position to 
which it is intended to appoint him has been demonstrated in many ways. 

A few facts of common notoriety may serve to impress you with the neces- 
sity of a careful and timely consideration of the subject before final action is 


taken. 

Dr. Dabney was selected by Mr. Morton as his coadjutor in the Depart- 
ment because of his full sympatny with the policy of repression, persecution, 
and sham reform which he wished to estab!ish in the ent. Itis too 
late now for Dr. Dabney to declare that he was opposed to those policies 
which during the past few years have brought so much criticism upon the 
Department. He did not fail to secure the appointment of dozens of his 
personal and political friends before the extension of the ed service, 
and to provide for their rapid advancement afterwards. It was only when 
asked to do 8 science alone, and not intended to advance his own 
personal interests, that he was found without influence with the Secretary. 

It would be of interest if you would make inquiry ting the number 
of persons Dr. Dabney has appointed to responsible tions, the localities 
from which they came, and their political affiliations. 

There was a reign of terror during the past four years among such em- 
ployees of the Department of Agriculture as were not personal favorites of 
the two secretaries nor in political sympathy with them as was without par- 
allel in any other Department. 

Iu his relations to the scientific work of the Department Dr. Dabney's 
attitude has been most objectionable. Almost his first act was the dismem- 
berment of the Division of Botany for the sake of establishing a new division, 
of which he appointed as chief a personal friend from Knoxville. Without 
criticising the qualifications of that gentleman. it is sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the work could have been more econo y and effi- 
ciently accomplished in the Division of eec 

The work which Congress has auth the Division of Forestry to 
accomplish has been hindered and thwarted in opposition to the earnest 
efforts which the chief of that division has put forth to carry it out. 

Under the administration of Secretary Rusk the chief of the chemical di- 
vision secured from Congress an 9 for a systematic study of the 
physical and chemical composition of the soils of the United States, as you can 
see by ON e appropriation bill for the fiscal year papan the 
Ist of July, 1593. ithout the knowledge of the chief chemist, Dr. Dabney 
established a new division for the study of soils, of which he appointed an- 
other personal friend chief. I cast no reflection on the capabilities of that 
gentleman, but the work could have been more efficiently and economicall; 
accom n: in the division where Congress first placed it, and where 
na on 
5 continuation of this policy other divisions may expect to see their 
work taken away and an endless multiplication of se te offices will fol- 

W. I of unifying and consolida the scientific work of the De 
ment, Dr. Dabney has divided and scattered it in order to reward personal and 
political friends, to annoy and ger 9 775 old and experien employes, 
and thus ify the importance of his own supervisory qualifications. N 
satisfied with the policy of divide et impera outlined above, he has farmed 
out the scientific work of the Department in all quarters where it has been 

ble to strengthen his personal following and create a sentiment to secure 
Lei mem for life in an office which would be lucrative and ought to be 
honorable. 


He has inan ted a policy of contract science by which his personal and 
litical friends have been pi at so much a to write articles for 
he Year Book and for farmers’ bulletins which co have been done far 


better and without cost in the Department. Permit me to suggest that you 
make inquiry respecting the persons who have been employed in this way, 
how much they have been paid, and how many of them have signed, or have 
have procured others to sign, petitions for the establishment of a directorate 


of scientific divisions. 
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Many of these contributions are of the flimsiest character, and some of 
them Saree errors of so gross a nature as to bring the Department into 


During the past two years Dr. Dabney has spent a t portion of his 
time in er e a plan to secure the establishment of the office of Director 
of Scientific Divisions, with an object which it does not uire anyone with 
any great insight into human nature to understand. any worthy and 
honest men have been led to join in this movement without thinking it - 
ble that their aid could have been solicited for any unworthy personal mo- 
tive. Dr. Dabney has left no resources untried to bring to the attention this 
scheme, not unworthy perhaps in principle, but wholly objectionable on 
account of its ill-concealed pu: ^ 

He has endeavored to enli e scientific men of Bahn mec in 3 in this exhi- 
bition of political science, and has thereby almost su ed in d ing 
science to the level of ward politics. Describing himself asa a ly edu- 
cated scientific man,” he seeks to direct the work of men his easy superiors 
in education, scientific attainments, and reputation. 

He has disregarded the spirit if not the letter of the civil-service law in 
having filled the Department with his personal followers before the civil- 
service law was extended. Twice he has disregarded the recommendation 
of the chief of the chemical division in filling the office of first assistant 
chemist. the ce the position was not in the classified service. 
Dr. Dabney. disregarding the advice of the chief chemist, appointed a per- 
sonal friend and college mate, who had absolutely no experience in agricul: 

chemistry, was an alien, and before he could qualify was compelled to 
declare his intention of some day becoming an American citizen. 

Surely a man of the standing of the chief of the chemical division in the 
scientific world should be respected in the matter of the selection of his first 
assistant, but this courtesy has been twice denied by Dr. Dabney. 

e second occasion occurred after the office was in the ed service. 
The chief of the division recommended the regular promotion of the second 
assistant, and for the vacancy thus created the next employee in the regular 
line of promotion. These two gentlemen were ‘broadly educated scientific 
men," and one of them had had the executive experience of second assistant 
chemist f. been regularly m moted to that position by 


orfour years, ha ro 
Secretary Rusk on the recommendation of the chief of the division. During 
the duties of acting chemist 


these four years he had frequently 
in an acceptable manner. 

Both the gentlemen recommended for promotion had entered the service 
after an exhaustive competitive examination before the Civil Service Com- 
mission, in which the present assistant secured the highest e 
ever received oran pent for a position in the Chemical Division. ac- 
cordance with the t of the civil-service rules, these gentlemen. on the 
recommendation of the Chief Chemist, were entitled to promotion. Butsuch 
was not to be. Dr. Dabney wrote toa number of his friends and told them 
that an examinaticn was to be held and urged them to become applicants for 
the position. I need not call your attention to the disappointment and de- 
moralization which the action of the Assistant Secretary naturally has 
among the deserving employees in the classified service. In no other case, I 
believe, has the recommendation of a chief of a scientific division been disre- 
garded esr edes arc appointment of a first assistant. 

Not content the political methods of enlisting the scientific men in 
favor of his schemes, he has had printed and distributed at public a 
without any warrant of law, the additional recommendations not con ed 
in the Senate document gi his testimony before the Senate committee. 
He has caused to be printed in the e Science an article on the 
a scientific directorate and also a national uni- 
versity. ‘prints of these articles he has sent out under the frank of the 
Department con to law. 

n scientific work a man's merits or demerits should not be ju by his 
politics, but when it is clearly evident that a man not in sympathy witha 
single principle of the Administration has discrimina unjustly 
those whoarein political sympathy therewith, and who, moreover, has shown 
a lack of that broadness of view and freedom personal bias so necessary 
in one who aspires to direct scientific work, simple Justice demands that time 
should be taken to look into the matter before | action is accomplished. 

Each one of the statements I have made above is capable of satisfactory 
proof, and as the father of one who has suffered from the discriminations 
noted, I ask that a full investigation be made before the appointment of Dr. 
Dabney as scientific director is consummated. 


They succeeded during this Administration in getting out of these 
Departments 1,028 Union soldiers. Five hundred and fifty were 
appointed, but largely by promotion from lower grades, and this 
is the performance that stands to-day unrebuked, excepting that so 
far as pursuant to the rules of the civil service the President has 
reinstated, through his Cabinet officers, a large number of Union 
soldiers who were discharged, I shall speak of this matter more 
dis Boxing on. 

I have here some evidence tending to show how even this law 
itself furnishes no assurance of protection to anybody and how the 
Civil Service Commission is kept inconstant ignorance of what is 
going on in the 55 I assume this allegation, for I will 
not ge that body with crime. 

Ifurnish here alist of Democrats promoted with especial rapidity 
in the office of the Auditor for the Post-Office Department, under 
the Treasury Department, during Grover Cleveland’s Adminis- 
tration, and I want the thinking men who reflect that the fu- 
ture of this country is more or less intimately bound up in the 
administration of the civil service, to read the manipulations 
which have taken place in this office. I give the original appoint- 
ment, the State from which the appointee came, and the rate of 
salary from that date to the date of the several promotions. As 
to illustrate, in the case of C. C. Jones, of Alabama, he was pro- 
moted on the 15th of July, 1894, from $900 to $1,200, and on the 
17th of October, 1895, from $1,200 to $1,400. Take the case of 
Norman E. Webster, a sterling Democrat from Michigan, and he 
received four promotions in a trifle over one year, working his 
way by arithmetical progression seldom experienced in public life 
from $720 to $1,400. 

Ihave marked with a star certain of those gentlemen who were 
promoted within the probationary period of six months in viola- 
tion of civil-service rules and regulations. 
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List of Democrats promoted with especial rapidity in the Office of the Auditor 
TE the Post-Office Department (Treasury Department), during Grover Cleve- 
nd's Administration, March 4, 1893, to March 3, 1397. 


[Where no date of appointment is given, party was in service March 4, 1893.] 
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Promoted within probationary period of six months in violation of civil- 
service and regulations. 
+ Appointed as assistant messenger. 
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List of Democrats promoted with especial rapidity, ete.—Continued. 


Name. State. 


£ 
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Oct., 1890 
June 15, 1594 
Oct. 19,1891 


E crow 


* Promoted within probationary period of six months in violation of civil- 
Service rules and regulations. 


I here publish a letter which I received, transmitting this docu- 
ment, which had been in the hands of ny correspondent, who had 
held it for the purpose of verification, It will be seen how he was 
amazed when he came to find that all but two of this list of rapid 

motions, including the illegal promotions that were made, were 
ocrats. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1897. 
Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear SIR: [ submit herewith, in tabulated and condensed form, some 
data which I thought might proye of interest to you. I have carefully com- 
ed it from House Document No. 180, Fifty-fourth Congress, second session. 

ile precisely the same data are given in that document, they are not ar- 
ranged in a form that would at all serve to bring out clearly and boldly the 
point I make in the table. A brief perusal of the table willshow you the true 
extent to which favoritism was shown Democratic clerks in the civil sery- 
ice. It NA m. aor you a RN cias A promona Woro nade, m 
within e onary [o mon apparen A Vio mol exis 
Price rules E lati d T 


will add that in com 
promotion as it 


clerk, my intention being to draw a comparison between Republicans and 
Democrats as regards aes promotions in this office, However, when I 
came to applying their tics to the respective clerks from the official rec- 
ord in this office, I found to my amazement that all but two of the clerks in 
the list were Democrats. Of course I abandoned the idea of a com: n,as 
in the light of such facts no comparison could be made. The table I inclose 
contains the list as originally 8 by me, with the solitary two Repub- 
licans duly indicated. I have added promotions in cases where they were 
made after the issuance of the document from which these sta! are 
taken (House Document No. 180, Ste.). 

In presen you with this table, T distinctly disclaim any desire whatever 
of personal reffection on any of the clerks named; 1 merely wish to b: to 
your know „in a general way, and at a gu. how beautifully and im- 
y the civilservice law and the merit system“ was administered in 

he office I àm in—the Sixth Auditor's Office, Department—and in- 
cidentally to point out to you a few mild violations of the said civil-service 
rules, as concerns promotions—knowing.asI do, that you have given some 
time to the study of the civil-service application during the Democratic Ad- 
ministration just ended, and that facts bearing on the matter will perhaps 
prove of some value to you in a small han AS 


In designating the promotions made within the probati riod, I did 
so from 8 8 in the cases of S. B. Bain, Texas; wn Bar 
Utah, and H. C. Long, Mississippi. In tbe other cases it is possible that pro- 
motions were made after transfer from another Department, which an in- 
q at the Civil Service Commission would elicit, and Ihave governed my- 


If you find the table 


so far as I ám concerned, in business confidence. 
fully given, without the slightest 3 or intention at personal reflection 


I hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, a list of twelve persons, each 
one of whom I believe to have been ee in violation of the 
civil-service law. I do not wish to publish the names, but I hold 
the list subject to the inspection of any gentleman who sees fit to 
verify my statement. One of them was Sischarged from the War 
Department for cause and appointed in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and promoted to a fourteen-hundred-dollar place. Mr. 
Speaker, this is but a specimen of what has been going on, stead- 
ily, constantly, and 8 

I furnish as a part of my address, and to illustrate my state- 
ment that neither system nor justice nor fairness has marked 
the administration of this law, the operations of the Land Office 
from June 30, 1893, to June 30, 1896. It presents to the American 
people the mode of operation by which the civil-service law can 

prostituted to the vile purposes of the spoilsman. I present 
the tables first. Here they are: 


Dismissals in the General Land Office, June 30, 1893. 
Dismissals made in the General Land Office June 30, 1893, under provisions of the Dockery House R No. 2359, “second second 
visis {al 30, 1894 (H. R. Wa rens. 


session, to accompany the legislative, executive, 


judicial appropriation bill for the year end 


ed for a reduction of two clerks of class 4, at $1,800 each; six of class 3, at $1,000 each: fourteen clerks of class 2, at $1,400 each; twenty 


That report provid 
clerks ot class 1, at $1,200 each; sixteen clerks at $1.000 each, and ten copyists 


at $900 each—sixty-eight in eg oe salaries aggregatin , 

From the best obtainable data at this time the names herewith submitted indicate the clerks, with their ey end official residence, who were 
dismissed, as well as the politics of the same, namely, six clerks of class 4, at $1,800 each; nineteen clerks of class 3, at $1,600 each; clerks of class 2, at 
$1,400 each; twelve clerks of class 1, at $1,200 each; ten clerks at $1,000 each; seven clerks at $900 each, and one clerk at ; total, seventy in all. 

Date of Com- 
Date of 
Name. Whence appointed. a State. 
PPO f tmen, | dismissal. 2 
CLASS 4. 
deco ROTA HD. 213 Ire a futu eedem ipd aas] d peed Missouri ..| Aug. 7,1879 June 30,1893) Missouri „- Twelfth.......... ,800 
J — n, G. Ox) Pennsylvania........| Apr. 30,1879 |..... 40... Pennsylvania.. e 
Lauffer, John B. (R.) o 1,800 
aie im 
n * 
Ton bridge, 1,800 
Nott, William E. (R. 1,000 
Adams, Nelson D. 997 1,000 
Babbitt, Henry W. ¢ 3,600 
Burton, William 8. (D 1,600 
Clark, Horace L. (R.) 1,600 

tee, Aleck W. (R. Q 1,600 
Crawshiw, Benj. F. (R.) 1,600 
55 1:000 
Haslam i ree A b x: 1,600 
Holmead, Alfred pu — PLEN 1,600 
Howell, John F. (R.) 1,600 

tri (R.) 1,600 
William A. R)-- 2 1,600 
McNult Michael Qt) -- -—| 100 
Smith, Wesley D. (R. a Twenty-seventh 1,600 
ow, Samuel W. 3 r.21,1877 Fifth 1,600 
tockton, John W. (I.). aninaansendbds cece Pennsylvania July 13.1883 BO Sass Pennsylvania... 1,600 
Van Deusen, Albert iD US Sanaa New York .......... Sept.22, 1880 |..... do New Lork 1,600 
CLASS 2. 
Archibald, Mise Hare Me GR). eo 
Brown, John A. (e- 1.400 
Childs, Jonathan W. a 1,400 
qus E rm 
d, W. XP dj: 1.400 
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Dismissals in the General Land Office, June 30, 1893—Continued. 


Wh inted. — . — Pate ot 
ence aj A 
PPO! pointmen dismissal. 


Congressional | Com: 
district | pensa- 


n 


rm 


8888888888888 8888888 


Ne bras 
District of Columbia. 


$1235. 9 - 


— 58 


ermont............- x 
NUN XOotk. eee | due RT 
22:89 25:52 ES 
edo. Y 
— eC. ; 
Apr. 26, 1882 | 1,000 
Sept. 12, 1889 a ZAT 1,100 
June32, 1880 | 1,000 
June II. 1559 1.00 
2 1.60 
Missouri 1,090 
Illinois 1.600 
Colorado 1.60 
1.6 
July 11. ‘ DE 1,000 
At . -| Georgi: Nov. 6,1559 d Sc 200 
Woode, Charles H. (R.) ---.-- -..| Missi Feb. 2.1599 : 900 
Campbell, Thomas (R).......... 3 900 
Lammond, Miss Ada ge 
Dean, Fred I. nN a ees 906 
Wels Mis May (D1) s 
e y (D.).- 
Peterson, John P. (R.) N 
Reduced. | Legal residence. 
Date. From— To— Co . 
Gridley, Mrs. Ann E. (R. Mi $900 $000 Michigan Third. 
Hayden, Miss Alice M. (R.) 2-22- : d Lo — em Bixth. 
Clement, Mrs. Emma F. (R.) -2-1-2 : — so Ninth. 
1,000 900 Sixth. 
1,000 900 Fifth. 
1 55 . 
— 1,000 900 — Tenth. 
1,200 900 Fifth. 
1,000 900 Virginia Second. 
1,200 900 | Maine........ Third. 
1,200 1,000 Second. 
1,200 1,000 Wisconsin Third. 
ERS 1.600 1.400 Do. 
1,400 320000177 2r eon ey » 
de 1,000 | Virginia Second. 
Kelly, Mre. Lucretia M. (R.) "do Eho } ios SVG Thirteenth. 
y. mere 5 2 . 9,18801.....do ...... £ 
Lumsdon, Miss M: Ms GRY EAE ͤ ͤ²·˙· . R July. 6,189091. 29..— 1,200 1,000 Maryland Sixth. 
S Miss Ada M. m — — - , 20, 182 do 1,200 1,000 Ohio First. 
pr. 29,1879 June 30, 1893 1,400 1,200 .| Fifth. 
— do-..—.| 1.400] ~ 120 Bes Twenfy-sixth. 
— 98 1.40 1,200 BAS SF Th 
SSRs eS 1400| 1,200 First. 
Rock, Mrs. Annie July 19,1894 1,400 1,200 | Virginia -...... 
Van Winkle, Mrs. S. E.... June 30, 1893 1,400 1,200 | West Virginia. Fourth 
Broadhead, Mark (R.)- Aug. 21. 10 — (5) 1,400 | Pennsylvania t 
Charles M June 30, 1893 1,600 1,400 | New York 
.do 1,000 1,400 | Ind: 
.do 1,800 1,400 
.do 1,600 1,400 
` 1,600 1,400 
B do.. 1,600 1,400 
— do .. 1,800 1,600 
— . 1.80 1,600 
July 12,1805 1,800 1,600 
10, 1800}; 1,00 
Oct. 19,1894 1,800 1,000 
Jan. 8, 1804 1,800 1,600 
June30, 1893 1,800 1,600 
are, 40 —. 1,800 1,000 
July 12, 1805 1,800 1,600 
15,1 2,000 1,800 


LI 
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Promotions in the General Land Office, June 30, 1893, and since then to June 30, 1896. 


Date of Promoted 3 legal residence. 
Name. Whence appointed. pue — ap- RASA Eccc. 8 
district. 
May 4,1804 a) $900 
sept E 1804 800 900 
eS eas acne (a) 900 
ae 15, 1895 600 900 
July 19,1804 a 900 
Lammond, Miss Ada C. (D.).. June 3, ed Mar 1.0% Ooo 20 
Pettit, Miss Mary E Apr. 0,1859 | Sept. 1, 1894 600 900 
Smith, Martha C . Nov. 12, 18/2 | May 27,1 600 900 
Tapp, Miss Ida.... Apr. 3,1888 | July 19, 1894 600 900 
‘Wilson, Miss Emma B. (R.) May 6, 180 dune Tos] hon mM Eleventh. 
Barber, Mrs. Mabel J. (D.) Dec. 14,1888 June 20, 1893 900 1,000 Seventh. 
Blandford, Miss Ban tine (Roa. Apr. 3.1888 NES docs 900 1,000 Fifth. 
Bush, Miss Anna B--.-..-------- pr. B,1890| Feb. 8, 1894 200 1,000 Twenty-first. 
Ebaugh, Charles L...... June 8,1594 June 8,1594 (a) 1,000 es sean 
Garnett, Miss Ella I. (D.) Apr. 6,1888 June 30, 1 $00 1,000 2 
Holderman, Marion F. (R.) -| Apr. 8, 1801 d 900 1,000 Sateh, 
Kirkus, Miss Ethel B. . Maryland ov. 17, 3: ATA 5 900 xen Second. 
uly 25, meee 
Leonard, Arthur J. (D) .. Michigan July 25, 18944| Mar. 29, 1805 600 900 Fifth. 
June 2), 1895 900 1,000 
Leslie, Newton d. O). . fr em Nov. l, 10 Ry 2, 8% 00 1,00 Third. 
Matthews, Miss Mar; r. 5,1889 Jan. in 1708 900 1,000 Fourth. 
McLeod, Mrs. Helen V. ()) — Vi 1, 1886 June30, 1893 — 5 ca Sixth. 
ST eA D TG oh Bey e Cm om ial er Cre es tl eae 898 
Rose, Miss Annabel (D.) «e cene rn Aug. 1, 1801 Nee Mo] 00 Tenth. 
So Beary m QD. onze Ero m Mm Sauen 
- y I. , ighteen! 
butts, in Rufus A; 85 June 11, 1890 | June 30, 1893 900 1,000 Seventh. 
drawn Jan. 19 1801 (Trea 1,000 1,200 Twelfth. 
Bond, 11 x 1. Aug. 30, 1894 900 1,200 Fifth. 
in, Miss Ellie D. Apr. 19, 1888 | June30, 1893 1,000 1,200 Sixth. 
Colman, Hamilton F... t. 21, 1885 Bo ser 1,000 1,200 Twenty-first. 
De Jarnette, Miss El! July 1,1889 Sept. 13. 1893 1,000 1,200 Beeond. 
Hyan, Miss Viola W. (D).- -| May 17, 1888 | June 20, 1883 900} 1,200 
Jones, Lizzie (D. . 21 do 1,000 1,200 Fourth. 
e 30. 1,000 1,200 8 
Moon, Miss BM SESS 1,000 1,200 Do. 
n 1.00 1.800 
Patton, Mrs. Julia C. (D) ..... 1,000 1,200 North Carolina...... Ninth. 
Rmus Miss Fannie L. (D).. 1,000 1,200 | Illinois ............... Seventh. 
Snow, Samuel W. (R)......... z 900 1,200 | District of Columbia. 
ol 3125 Roota- eara Sixth. 
1,000| 120 | Michigan ............ Fifth. . 
1,000 RN Fourth. 
Abbott, Miss Ellen CO. North Carolina 1,200 1,400 | North Carolina...... Sixth. 
Burr; Mru. Mary V. (D) 5... .-.. - 2 eei lle lr ee Virginia .............| Jan. 9, 1884 . 8 1,200 1,400 W t. 
Collins, Miss Ida V. (D.) creer District of Columbia. Nov. 20, 1880 May 31.1805) 1.0 1.00 |] District of Columbia. 
Consaul, Charles ... Michigan ... 1.20 ord Michigan 
Cox, M Bessie (D.). S l 1,200 1,400 Virginia .ʻ...-.-.-- Eighth. 
Eaton, MILI OS 8 Columbia. Apr. 19,1894 Kpr. 19,1894] (a) 1,400 | District of Columbia. 
Harvey, PE Martha B. (D.). Maryla Feb. 13; 1880 June3), 1893 1,200 1,400 | Connecticut ......... First. 
e, Theodore Feb. 5, 1801 boi 403220552 1,200 1,400 do Fourth. 
July 21.184 | (a) 900 
Holcombe, Ernest P. (D.)....... July?1, 19i] Dec. 3,1894 900 1,200 
July 15, 1805 1,200 1,400 
Hof; Charlee (D. a. pora rrea ea aaae Deo. 28,1887 | June 30, 1803 1,000 1,400 Seventeenth, 
Hunter, Alexander, (O.) e. Feb. 19,1882} Nov E 440 hen m Eighth. 
ug. 3.1895 800 900 
Jackson, William A. sea a er July 11, 180 Fey 1. 18 1.000 P ||Alabama........----- Fifth. 
Aug.15, 1895 1,200 1,400 
Munroe, Mrs. Jennie L. (D.) Oct. 7,1882 June3), 1893 1,200 1,400 | District of Columbia. 
McManus, Mrs. Annie P. (D.) ------+4-+-----+----: May 9,1882/ dg 184 150 | 17400 |Eansas.....-..—..--..| Third. 
Bosley. Mus Cenne M.(D.) Mar. 20,1882 | Nov.18, 1895 1,200 1,400 Eighth. 
O'Connell, John (D.)....... Bept.18, 1891 sane 8i D ( 185 8 Sixth. 
a 
Osborne, William TD) ulcer Eis Apr. 2, sd J 2r 19; 1894 900 1,200 Third. 
Jan. 15 1896 1,200 1,400 
Heiz 10 % Co] 1,09 
erer sanceruesewotereseuacs Oct. 7, 1 Oct 19, 1894 1.000 1,200 Sixth. 
Nov. 30, 1804 1,200 1,400 
Safford, Miss Annie J. eo. Oct. 31, 1887 3 1893 1,200 1,400 Eleventh. 
Schwarzkopf, Miss Dora (D.) May 19,1879 |.....do .... 1,200 1,400 Second. 
Sheehan, John D. (D.) ....... «eee ennt Mar.29, 1800 Ray i JN! 100| 1.400 Twelfth. 
Apr. 19, 10 30 "900 
Simms, Albert D. D.) 3240 --m0 ass- Apr.19 use June 30 900 1,200 Second. 
Aug. 4. ien 120| 140 
Todd, Mrs. Carrie E : Ap 3, 1886 | June 30, 1893 1,200 1,400 "Third. 
Ward, Miss THCY BE (D) soca ccd nncaeesensnwaweun- Indijans.............. Apr. 16, 1888 |..... A pa 1,000 1,400 Ninth. 
Williams, William D. OD.) . -+7+2+ Tennessee Aug. 11. 1888 Bes. 2 18 1.386 1.480 First. 
meg ag daca ( Arkansas -.| Mar. 1. 1877 Apr. 10, 1896 1.200 1,400 Second. 
Fraser, Miss Emma G..... Me: inois ...... s June 2, 1880 | Oct. 19. 1894 1,200 1,400 Do. 
Hunter, Alexander e. eee eecee cent Virginia q Feb. 19, 155 (Nor 1 488 1,20 | 1.600 Eighth. 
UP TO $1,000, 
Anderson, Joseph WMW Washington Oct. 1,1888 | June39, 1893 1,400 1,000 | Washington 
Barber, Amhurst W. (D.) Florida .............. Aug 8.1802 Aug —— 100 1 400 600 |) Florida 3 Second. 
a Appointed. b Reinstated. c 9 soldier. 
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Promotions in the General Land Office, June 30, 1893, and since then to June 30, 1896.—Continued. 


Date of Promoted. Present legal residence. 
Name. Whence appointed. | original ap- xix 
edt Date. From— | To— State. 9 
UP TO Sl, continued. 
June 13.183 ( 1,200 
Blick, Paul B; (D.) 5: 5c E E E Georgia June isase June 20 1898 6029 "im . Seventh. 
une 20, : x 
Collar Jücob (D.) s 3 co eS cnnccnsptnee edcomn- ded Pennsylvania Feb. 13, 1888 | June 30, 1893 1.400 1,600 | Pennsylvania........ Fourteenth. 
Davis, John H ........ S 52. 3 . 9,1889 4955 1,400 1,600 | Ohio — hteenth. 
Downing, John F. (D.)..... = — — Sept. 27, 184. BOs. 5. 1,490 1,600 
Dunnington, Abner F. (D.) District of Columbia. Aug. Il. 8 . 
Gallagher, Patrick J. (D.) Pennsylvania Aug. 18, 1888 June 30, 18d 1,4% 1,600 
Heltman, Charles C. (D.) Nebraska Aug. 25, 180 8 1,200 1,600 
Johns, Kensey. ..... Maryland. - d 1,400 1,600 E 
Lamon, Robert B. Illinois .. 1, 400 1,600 Fifteenth, 
Longstrect, James, jr. (D.) Georgia nae + 
Gord, Frank G: (D esses rarae cece aes District of Noy. 1,1881 15400 | 1,60 | District of Columbia. 
Meador, Leake 8. (OD) . Virginia July 8. 1870 1.0 Pow Virginia .............| Tenth. 
Moreland, Samuel A. (D.) -- June29,1 "i 4. % 1.800 | Georgia Fourth. 
Feb. 17, 1887 Tuned, 1868 1,400 1,00 Second. 
Oct. 4,1808 600 1,000 
Mar. 4,1892 {| Feb. 5,1894| 1,000] 1,200 Fifteenth. 
Oct. 19,1894] 1,20 1,40 
July 15,1895} 1,0 1,600 
Jan. 20, 1891 JUDA EM 2 ye Eighteenth. 
CS CEDE ; ^ 
July 29, 1887{) Aue aiw Fan rao) Sixteenth. 
une g), $, * 
Strong, Charles B. (D.) ceres. Arkansas ... Mar. 20. 1520 July 18.1804 1.40 4000 Fourth. 
De uns District of Columbia May 9,1882 June 30, 1883 1,40 1,000 
Von Gluemer, Rudolph Ois RA ä Oct. 1,1880 |.....d0...... 140 | 1,60 
McLoughlin, Mrs. Rebecca 7 Michigan Dec. 29,1879 | Oct. 19,1894 | — 1,400 1.600 First. 
UP TO $1,800. 
Ben rr sone Selene ee New Jork Oct. 19,1879 June 19,1893| 51,80 | -1,800 Fourth. 
8 Apr pie de 1.40 4.89 Do 
e. 222 . 9, EE rurale x A 6 
Ed Wm. A. (D.)- y 15,1893 May I5, 198 | (a) 1,800 Fifth, 
Fitch, Charles H........ July 16,1884 | June 19,1893 | 51. 800 1,800 
Foster, Remus P... -| June 1,1877 June 0. 10 — 1,600 1.800 Second. 
uerry, Homer TT | (a) 1,800 Fourth. 
Hampton, John R (D.)- 1,600 1,800 Second. 
Jones, Jacobus S. P.) 1.60  L&0 Eighth. 
Mess, Michael A. (D.).. | 1,400 100 Fourth. 
Yelverton, John D. (D.) sl 2-2-4- Alabama {x f r 400 1,000 | Second. 
Zieber, Charles Www neniatn Maryland ------ July 31, 1880 | Aug. 1.1804 C1, 80 1,800 Do. 


a Appointed. 


I comment as follows: By the provisions of the Dockery law, 
which was, perhaps, a step toward modernizing systems of ad- 
ministration, though as to that Ido not wholly commit myself, 
important changes were madein the personnel of the affairs of the 
Land Office. I might, unus, with propriety here say that so 
far as Mr. DockERY and his commission are concerned, I believe 
they were patriotic in their purpose and intended no sleight-of- 
hand porrormanoa such as followed the going into effect of the 
provisions of their bill. Mr. DockERY has given great time and 
attention to the subject and is entitled to credit, in my opinion, 
for having done the best he could in this behalf, but the record 
conclusively shows that this is what took place: Time-tried and 
faithful clerks were removed in numbers sufficient to come within 
the Dockery law. 

Read the initial opposite their names and you will see how the 
service was to be benefited by the application of the merit system, 
and the merit em consisted in turning out the Republicans as 
quickly as possible, and getting rid of them, perhaps, as grossly in- 
competent. Then came the reductions so as to make room and way 
forthatwhich wasto follow, and see again how accurately the civil- 
service principle of merit was applied. You will see by an exami- 
nation of the initials opposite their names that merit consisted in 
the political belief of the party, and then came the promotion of 
the remaining Democrats in the office, and read the initials oppo- 
site their names and see how few Republicans were promoted and 
how wonderfully efficient were the Democrats. 

This is what has been going on in the Departments ever since 
this miserable law was inflicted upon the American people. What 
is the remedy? I shall speak of that farther on. 

While this was going on in the Land Office, a civil-service re- 
former of the Carlisle-Procter stripe was operating in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, a Bureau which Isay and defy successful 
answer is not, at least so far as nine ont of ten of its employees are 
concerned, covered by the civil-service law in any respect what- 
ever. Merit in that department consisted in the color of the oc- 
cupant of the position; and I want to present here the preamble 
and resolutions adopted at an organized meeting of the discharged 
colored printers’ assistants, held in Washington in February last. 
It may be considered somewhat egotistical in me to introduce this 
at this time, but inasmuch as this document was sent to the Pres- 


bGeological Survey. 


c Secretary's Office. 


ident, and by the President's 3 sent to me, I feel at liberty 

to incorporate it in my remarks, and here it is: 

Preamble and resolutions adopted at an organized meeting of discharged 
colored printers’ assistants, held at Washington, D. C., tendering a vote of 
thanks to Gen. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR for the kind interest he mani- 
fested in their behalf. 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas under existing laws of the United States governing appointments 
into its classified service, which appointments must be made only upon the 
applicant passing a successful examination as provided according tothe rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Civil Service Commission before its regu- 
larly constituted board of examination, the law prohibiting none who are 
morally, physically, and intellectually eligible from entering into competition. 
but embraces all as under its provisions, aliens and persons not naturali 
have been allowed to compete in these examinations before the civil-service - 
examining board, and after passing successful examination have received ap- 
pointments, been allowed to serve out the OY period of six months, 
and then have received permanent appointments, and have been allowed to 
remain in undisturbed enjoyment and possession of their official position, all 
of which demonstrates the benevolence, generosity, and liberality of our 
era 3 "E lored le of this 

ereas the record of the colo ple of this country can be traced 
back to two hundred and fifty years f unrequited toil, to noble deeds of 
heroism when the infant colonies were strogg: i g to throw off the yoke of 

British tyranny and oppression from the plains of Boston and at every sub- 

sequent stage in our country’s history where its life has i 

until a Union, cemented in blood, was ly and forever sealed at Appomat- 

tox—record of which race has always been ranged on the side of patriotism, 

1 and devotion to country, and the heroism of whose soldiers on the 

field of battle, fighting for the perpetuity of the Union and the preservation of 

these institutions forms one of the most brilliant chapters in the annals of 


our country’s neei and 

Whereas a few giris of this race which has never furnished a traitor to the 
country, some of them being the dependent relatives of fallen sable heroes, 
considering that they were Cd Asa ce morally, physically, and intellectu- 
ally competent, determined to e the examination for the position of 
printer's assistant in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, before the civil- 
service e ning board with the general throng, which they did, and upon 
passing were placed on the register of eligibles in theirres ve order of 
excellence, as shown by the examination, the said examination occurring in 
the early part of President Harrison's Administration, thelaw wastaithfull 
and honestly executed, and as a result some 85 rd qu were appoin 
as printers' assistants in the Bureau of Engraving and against about 
800 whites—their record for ability, diligence. and excellence e perform- 
ance of the work assigned them y justified the merit of their examina- 
tions as certified to by the civil-service board, and refutes the slanderous 
imputations upon their efficiency made for a pretext to the cause of their 
removal, as said colored girls demonstrated that they were physically, mor- 
ally, and intellectually capable of 8 any d of work that any 
other females were capable of performing; an ^ 

Whereas at the close of General Harrison's Administration there were 


been imperiled 


the true so. 
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some sixty colored girls employed as printers’ assistants in the Bureau of En- 
gravirg and Printing; and 7 
Whercas, when the present head of the Bureau of 


vitant Printing, 
Who after having served several month as custodian of the plate vault, was 
appointed Chief, July 1, 1898, he immediately set about importuning the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to e the appointment of printers’ assistants out of 
the c'nssified service; if that could not be done, he wanted a temporary sus- 
pen: i u of the rules soas to prevent the appointment of colored women. This 
monstrous display of ignorance was demonstrated in the fact that it could 
not be done; and thereupon. the present Chief of the Bureau of ing and 
began removing the colored printers' assistants b is: a 

group of 7 colored and 2 white; thereafter, however, princi y only colored 
were dismissed, which was done in groups of 10 and 12 at a time, until out of 
the total sum of 88 colored girls only 10 remained against more than 300 white. 
Most of thése dismissals of colored girls occurred in cold winter weather, with 
snow on the ground, and were unwarranted, heartless, and cruel, and in vio- 
lation of law and st the best interest of public service, as their places 
were immediately filled by persons unfamiliar with a class of work in which 
by experience and education they had become proficient and expert, all false- 
hoods to the contrary notwithstanding. These girls were turned out with- 
out an hour's warning, and in many cases without a dollar to breast the cold 
Winter's storms, and to carry the sad news home of comi starvation to 
their helpless loved one ls, too, the heroism of whose fathers on the field 
of battle made it possible for the present Chief of the Bureau and his assist- 
ant to hold their comfortable and lucrative tions. In some cases these 
dismissed colored girls were the only support of widowed mothers and small 
brothers and sisters, and had from five to twenty-four days of annual leave 
due them, but for which they never received any compensation, although 
Congress made a specific es Ligh cohen for this payment, but which was re- 
fused. by the assistant chief. Some of the colored girls were not allowed to 
sre out their probationary period of six months, guaranteed them by law; 
an 

Whereas, in filling the vacancies occasioned by the dismissal of colored 
gis. notwithstanding the fact that many on the list of eligibles who stood 

ighest were colored, and were certided in that order as they ap; on 
the register, the present Chief, aided by his assistant, found a way in which 
to violate the Jaw, and rejected every colored girl certified the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission after October 31, 1893, which makes it difficult to understand 
how an applicant who has an inferior examination would make a 
better and more efficient employee than one who had a superior exam- 
ination—no rules in the ks can this anomaly plain toa candid mind— 
a principle which in itself destroys the intent, purpose, and spirit of the civil- 
poche 75 e provide the best and most intelligent material for the public 
service; an 

Whereas, in our dire need and distressat witnessing our helpless and loved 
ones suffering for bread. and with every avenue of em ae closed 
against us, we petitioned the President of the United States, Grover Cleve- 
land, and appealed to the tender sensibilities of his soul, to interfere, and 
cause the law to be executed—which would have had the effect of righting 
the wrongs inflicted upon us by the present merciless head of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and his like merciless assistant, but without avail. 
The honorable Civil Service Commission reported the fact to Secretary Car- 
lisle, that iminations were being made in the Bureau of Ex qe and 
Printing on account of color, and m their report with the state- 
ment that it did not seem clear how all the inefficiency should be on the side 
of color and Republicans. Secretary Carlisle took no notice of the matter 
except to sustain the present chief and his assistant, who have continued to 
make discriminations on account of color up to the present time; aud 

Whereas the 18 white girls who were during the time that some 
10 colored girls were ssed all 
plication, but in no instance was & colored 
which case a United States Senator secured 


of 
duty of and principles of U. 


unfits them to 
Government of the United Stutes where, by their c pee 


minded 82 they can Nep worthy and defense women and 
dren of and cause untold suffering, Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, in 
the grandeur of his character and in the n of his ed attention 


to the matter on the floor of the House of Representatives, being the only 
honorable Creta to take such action, thereby sho the courage of 
dier, the farsighted dome of the the mercy and 


sembled, with cherished 
Gen. CHARLES H. GROSVE: gress from the Eleventh Con- 
ional district of the State of Ohio, a vote of thanks in grateful recogni- 
tion for his noble, generous, and p ilanthropic friendship as manifested for 
us in so disinterested a manner at the time we were being driven from our 
official tions toencounter the consequent sufferings and destitution. 

And be it further resolved, That wedonot ask ag gir favor to be shown 
us on account of color, but simply petition that 
that a thorough investigation be to the method of observin: 
service law in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing since March 
to the present time, by the present chief and his assistant. > 

And be it further resolved, That, although we are not politicians, yet we 
hail with sentiments of sincere joy the advent of the friends of law and 
order and government into power. 

And be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions bo engr 
and forwarded tothe President of the United States, to Hon. CHAS. H. GROS- 
VENOR, and to Hon. Lyman J Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, and to the 
honorable Senators and Members in the nt oee 
KATIE GIBSON, Chairman. 

MINNIE CRUTCHFIELD, 3 
1015 Third street N. W. 


Here is a clear, concise statement of the situation in the Office of 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. The 
writer comes to me indorsed by such men as Governor Ordway 
as a man beyond suspicion of corrupt purposes or of any lack of 
personal integrity: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March —, 1897. 
Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, M. C., City. 

Dear Str: After i ur severe but just cri u the 
ulations and erre n tes cover of E the prre sodas [der a 
administered in some of the Departments of the Government and used for 


the pu of UCM g honest and faithful employees, I concluded to 

Lr pam t ou with my own experience while employed in the Architect's 

ve ce of the Treasury Department, and with afew observations made there- 
er. 

It is due to you that I state my standing, peony and professionally. I 
am an archi and civil engineer of scientific training; also a resident of 
this city for many.years. I have acquired and gathered valuable experience 
in all the branches of my profession during a lifelong successful practice in 
private, ecclesiastical, munici and Government work, Qut numerous 
sitions of trust and responsibility. This includes all the buildings and a: - 
tectural adornments on the grounds of the Department of Agriculture, the 
fireproof reconstruction of the Smithsonian and Interior Department build- 
ings, the design and construction of the National Museum and of the Medical 
Museum of the Army, etc., in all of which the limits of the appropriations 
were never exceeded. 


rof ublic buil 3 
c under 
work E 


uses of the De nt. 
and John M. 


tomy EID. In August, 1896, my 
tary Car iam Steinway, of New York, a 
prominent Democrat, was informed by Carlisle “that Cluss received his ap 
pointment on political grounds, all his recommendations stating in some form 
or other that he was a reliable Republican.” . 
Mr. Jere O Rourke, uitra-Democratic, the Supervising Architect appointed 
by Mr. Carlisle, shortly after entering upon duty, protested in vain against 
e ruthless impairment of the public service for which he was held respon- 
sible, and for his opposition to the wholesale removal of much-needed, ca; 


ble, tested men he was summarily ; without any reason being 
given, a few days m > 

The duties performed by me, including delicate work, suchas tests of qual- 
ities and strength of the alluvial soils of the Mi Vi 


alley and eisewhere, 
are now nominally performed by persons without any technical training. 
some of whom are not even versed in writing plain reports with any regard 


to 5 or syntax. 
Immediately after Mr. Carlisle took charge, Mr. He: C. McLean, of New 
t, was summarily 


York, the chief clerk and Assistant Supervising Archi 

discharged. He had suring twenty years steadily advanced within the offi 
mastered all the intricate details of the service, was a most industrious an 
efficient worker of well-tested integrity. He was superseded by C. E. Kem- 
per, of Staunton, Va., a college chum of Logan Carlisle, whose pliant tool he 
continued to be during a so-called reorganization of the office, which bene- 
fited him pe „but was otherwise considered as a di tion and 
demoralization of the force. Kemper was entirely ignorant of the Archi- 
tect's office when he was placed virtually in full command. 

The Supervising tect's Office is not an untrammeled bureau; it is 
merely an adjunct of the administration machinery of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The Architect is appointed by and subject to removal by the Secre- 
tary of the ry, who, during Cleveland's inistration, freely ap- 
pointed leading subordinates without any consultation with the Architect. 

The work of the office is done at present by about 160 persons, organized in 
eight separate divisions, which include clerical as well as technical branches. 
The well-trained trusty chiefs, and in some cases also assistants of the divi- 
sions, have all been removed, nm. one whose call for tion was can- 
celed after the Grand Army of Republic had made it hot in favor of a 


The ne intees include men totally unfitted for their duties. The 
dodge has lately been introduced of styling new appointees “temporary,” 
soasto avoid the civil-service examination. After some time has elapsed 
the be pump eia are quietly made permanent or senior officials. It is 
stated that within the last two months at least twelve or more draftsmen 
were thus smuggied under the protection of the civil-service law. 

ver new public buil locally 
chanics or architects used to be gag as superintendents, their commis- 
sions expiring after the completion of the concerned bui Including 


w 


the con gent forces there are about 150 such employees about the country. 
After the en eid quet irr Cle A ration these euperintend- 


veland 
ents were remo dst of their work, excluding such as were known 
as ocrats, and Democrats put in their places. The Treasury Depart- 
ment ruled that these men were under the protection of the civil-service 
law. They are now being changed from town to town or city, when their 
work is completed at home, and are su to be provided for for life. 

P. H. McLaughlin was a sort of a w overseer of masonry under the 
superintendent of the W. City post-office at $i pay per diem. This 
task being completed, he was d some months ago. I just learn that 
3 ted eer ae ae rules) on ne -— March 
as r of operations in a Northern granite quarry at rdiem. | 

In a word, the Supervising Architect's Office has been ron entirely under 
the spoils m, aud it needs overhauling on the first opportunity that 
some suitable committee can get, as an object lesson to the other branches 
of the Government under the Cleveland civil-service system. 


I have in my possession other documents in relation to this 
Bureau which I will not submit to the public at the present time 
because of certain exceedingly personal charges and the very ugly 


criticisms. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on multiplying the evidence of the base 
prostitutions of this law until the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD would 
scarcely hold the proof. 

Now, in connection with what I have exhibited with regard to 
the Departments here in Washington, and, Mr. Speaker, what is 
known to every member of this House, independent of anything 
which I have said or exhibited here, take into consideration the 
fact that the great cities of the country, with their marshal offices, 
their collector offices, and all that have been thus dominated, thus 
looted, thus polluted, and you have some, although imperfect, 
knowledge of the base purposes to which we have come at last. 

I will add a testimonial or two from outside the Departments at 
Washin I offer one from Hon. Edgar Allan, the distin- 


gton. 
guished Republican lawyer of Richmond, Va.,a man who has 
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held high end nt stations under the Government and has 
always wrod his duties faithfully andadmirably. His letter 
and Ta abit are as follows: 


RICHMOND, VA., March 25, 1897. 
My DEAR GENERAL: You and I have labored together as s" for 
many years in different es of labor, but I want now to send youa à little 
1 communica 
1 it that you will in a day or two be — zom element amid the discus- 
sion of the civil-service humbug, and tit possible you might be able 
to utilize some facts in regard to its wor! in this city. I have carefull 
prepared a little statement, the number of employees under civil- 
service rules in the three neipal departments of service here, 8 
with some facts in relation to the constitution of the local examining d 
and the way they haye worked the — under their“ nonpartisan " system; 
and pal even . any comments, but simply supplying you with the 


Very truly yours, 


EDGAR ALLAN. 
Hon. C. H. 8 M. C., 
House Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


ali 
since been covered 
There is a local examining board for each office consisting of 3 members. 
making 9 members on the three boards—8 of them are Democrats and 1 a Re- 
publican—and only 1 of the # stood an examination and was drawn from the 
list, and he was the gaben member. The § Democrats were put 
in office without an examinati. 
For three nonpartisan ens pig how does that strike you? 


There is a result which shows what can be done, and here I present 
a communication received from Topeka, Kans., from a gentleman 
intimately connected with the postal service. It shows that the 
outrages which have had their origin in Washington have swept 
far and wide all over the country and have polluted the fountains 
and output of civil administration. Later on I will make some 
pertinent suggestions in regard to this fact: 


TOPEKA, KANS., March 50, 1897. 
Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


8 Tho ou will e tue — ee writing you, but 
geeing th Dn taking place the civil service, 281 hay- 
ing read 8 on that. pere I 


— perhaps, a few of its work- 
ings, as seen by one under the classified service t be of use in determin- 
some changes or improvements in the manner of enforcing its rules. I 
eve civil service, if applied to clerical positions, and im; y adminis- 
Laat INE examinations which are practical, would TY in — good. 


when administered from a and for the advancement 
of those of the political faith i of the ther bene- 
ficial nor lasting. 


ot class 5, in this division were dischar, 


by emacs water A na, the height of certain mountains, the location 


Aman in any d of business a few years forgets these small details, as 
they are of n ractical use outside of the schoolroom and do not demon- 


them. The result, prac- 


strate an business MY ty in answerin, 
ice, is, ng principally school 


tically, my feng least, in the mail se we are nis 
withno practical ess 5 Then the civil service is no PA ee Re 
to ma under it, its whole power seemin: z to be $o say who shall be admi 

tis true one of its rules provides that before being removed 


Gu filed anda hearing given the T accused; but the first hearing he 
stopped a if he appeals to the Civil Service 


is evene that his pay 

inform him t is something they have not to do with. 
service, this rests entirely with the division superintendent. 
If reduced to a lower tion, or fined two or more days’ pay, ce on 
account of some parol eee error, there is no recourse; th 


istered in certain positions which could 

erly be under the same, Lg no party partiality, it would bea nice ioe 
but can it be done in this country of ours under our present system of elec- 
tions? Iam afraid not. 

I will cite yon a few cases of promotions, reductions, etos under the civil- 
service rules to show how impartial (or otherwise) the party in power is in 
coustruing the rules, and 1 have heard of no protos being epi ly the com- 
mission to the construction put on them by the Department. 

Under Mr. Cleveland's first Administrhtion seven clerks in charge of cars, 
from one line to make promotions 
for seven Democrats, with no protest from the commission. Was that civil 

service? These discharges all dated October 28th prior to the election; and 
had he been reelected, nearly all the Republican clerks were slated to go. 

Under his last term a Clari of class 4 was made a division superintendent 
over all the older and more . clerks. Was that civil service or 

influence? A clerk of class 1, at $900 per annum, was promoted to 
1,600 per annum and madean assistant superintendent, again overriding the 
claims of older and better clerks. PR pet father controls a Democratic eee 

r. Twoclerks of class 4 57 ee rannum, were promoted to Sr gh 

400 per annum and rks while there were clerks of 
j| — The length of METIAN, Y with much better records, who were cat 
co. 


r annum to $1, 
while a Democratic clerk of class 3 was promoted to his place. 
class 5,at $1,300 per annum, have been reduced v P at $1,150 Pet annum, 
within the gui few mone on lines ranning out of us pro- 
moting five ocrats who are -naw pleading the “baby act and demand- 
ing protection under the civil-service law. 

All the promotions named were of Democrats and no doubt were strictly 
in line with the civil-service rules as VR eed by them. 

Had none of the older clerks who had ly taught these new apos- 
tles of Democratic m all that s NM about the business been 

fill the places in question it would not seem quite so 

rank an injustice. 


Icould continue this list indefinitely, but Bunk that you will be able to 
soo the beauties of the law as administered to 
Asa En MON: ege to this fraudulent and 8 abuse of law, the non - 
pareen February 7, just before the inauguration of President Mc- 
— 75 comes posea an with a letter of instructions governing promotions in the 
service, endeavoring to perpetuate these im promotions and 
N and deterring any who might have aspirations to 7 they are 
entitled by lo servie and eficient E under fear of removal by those over 
them who certa d got there through political influence and not by merit or 
erri f Will the perpetuation of such frauds tend to strengthen the 


ese 8 clerks all voted for and the abolishment of civil 
service.” While we of the Republican faith do not want to see any of them 
lose their position in the service, we do think that it would be nothing but 
justice that they should go back where piu influence her from, 
F em take their the same as 
me aiea willing to do, instead of being held in positions to which they are not 
en > 

OBTAINING MONEY UNDER FALSE PRETENSES, 


There is another feature of this matter to which I now desire to 
call attention. I hold in my hands a compilation from House 


Document No. 79, table 21, pages 219 and 220, and table 10, pages 
33, 34, and 35, inclusive: 


Whole number for 13 years 
Government printing service t (from August, 
210 peas 9 8 ( gu 


* N as no = is obtainable unless the Commission is called 
tments in the E) of the civil-service test in — 
in the „ 


Rossa: fees, $30,942; no females exam- 
Doctors’ fees, $2,051. 


Noaccountas tothe number of females 
examined. 


borers, 3 
; passed, 356; appointed, none. 


to furnish the same to Congress. 
88 made temporary and nyc few received absolute ap; 
c Printer Benedict the fiscal 


— the office 


year page 12: 
ees sel from the civ 


^s report 
ppolated from the civil servico.” The emp 
his predecesso: it they are superior, as the Civil 


rs; but he does not claim 
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In this table I present the number of persons examined by the 
civil-service administration from July, 1883, to June, 1896, the 
number passed successfully, the number appointed, the amount of 
fees of notaries and fees of county clerks, with their totals, includ- 
ing the doctors' fees, all these expenditures being necessary under 
the machinery of this red-tape system of civil-service examination. 

Here, now, were 191,000 persons examined, and out of that num- 
ber only 38,000 were appointed, and I believe I am correct in saying 
that the disproportion of appointments to applications and exam- 
inations has been steadily and constantly growing; and if I am 
right, it is safe to say that there are more than 200,000 people in the 
UnitedStates to-day who have been beguiled into taking a civil- 
Service examination, have paid their expenses, including these 
notarial and clerk fees,and have received no appointment and 
never can receive an appointment, and this concern is magni- 
fying itself from one end of the United States to the other, ex- 
amining and examining and continuing to examine applicants for 
public favor as though there was some opportunity for those per- 
sons to get in under the operation of the law. 

I do not vouch for this table, but it has been pou from the 
reports of the Civil Service Commission, and I believe every item 
and detail of it is correct; and if that be so, tell me if that is not 
extracting money from these men by false pretenses. Oh, the 
humbug of these examinations, the outrage upon the innocent 
men and women of the United States involved in this system! And 
right here—I may as well do it one time as another, for I shou d 
fall short of my duty if I failed—I deny that these examinations, 
made upon the general principle that they are made, are of the 
8 value in determining the fitness“ of the applicant. 

hold in my hands a list of questions pro d to be put into 
the police examinations of the city of New York, and these are 
certainly much more practical than the average civil-service ex- 
aminations have been. Now, he is to be a policeman in the city 
of New York. Let us establish here very briefly what are the 
requisite qualifications of a policeman. First, I Suppose I will be 
justified in saying that a m ary requisite is soundness of body, 
3 soundness, and physical strength. Then, I assume that 
e must be a man of good temper, not, perhaps, amiable, but a 
man who can control his temper, a man who will not get flurried 
and stampeded. He ought to be a man who has general knowl- 
edge of the laws and duties regulating, controlling, and limiting 
the administration of the position in which he is going. 

The component parts of the soils of the earth are not important 
to him. The elements, however, should be so mixed in him that 
he will be just, wise, and considerate and not inflexible in the 
performance of his duties. He must answer a percentage of ques- 
tions like the following: 

Divide seven-eighths of 21} by 1} X 103. 

If a man can do that, you see he meets the civil-service require- 
ments and is a splendid policeman. 

Here is another: 

From the sum of five-ninths and seventeen twenty-sevenths subtract the 
sum of thirteen-eighteenths and one-sixth. 

If he can do that, he can keep peace in the Tenderloin district. 

Here is another: 

How may the Constitution of the United States be amended? 

That is important. That seems to me will be at once recognized 
as of vital importance. If the man does not know how to proceed 
to amend the Constitution of his glorious country, he would be 
inefficient as a policeman necessarily, and some boy just out of 
school would be exactly a charming competitor. 

Name four Presidents of the United States who have been reelected to 
that office. 

Splendid qualification that for a policeman. How bravely a 
man with that knowledge would assail a mob and beat back the 
assailants of innocence. 

Who, under the Constitution, may make treaties between the United States 
and foreign countries? 

That is the question now in dispute between Congress and the 
Executive, in a certain phase of it. What an admirable qualifi- 
cation for a policeman. 

* Now, here is one that comes to the absolute true inwardness of 
tness: 

Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive of 
date line, signature, and address), stating whether you prefer to live in the 
city or in the country, and why. 

What a splendid field for manipulation that offers. One man 
gives his reasons, and the examiner says those are correct; they 
are the reasons, I would rather live in the country. Another ex- 
aminer says that is a mistake, my reasons are entirely different 
from those, and so the applicant for police honors is marked with 
a demerit. 

But no man can be a policeman who can not answer this, every- 
one will say: 

Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive of 
date line, signature, and address), mentioning some of the most remarkable 
inventions of the past one hundred years, why you regard the inventions 
named as important. 


It seems to me that if this policeman, entering upon a practical 
duty, can tell us the best kind of a club, the most efficient pocket 
pistol, and the most satisfactory handcuffs, he is probably in a 
condition that would make him a pretty fair policeman, so far as 
that branch of the position goes. But here he is to roam over a 
hundred years and talk about the inventions of that hundred 
years. The propounder of this question himself can not answerit. 

The most remarkable“ inventions, not the most valuable, not 
the most wonderful, but the most remarkable.“ It is the word 
remarkable“ which leaves open all the doors of consideration 
that it is possible for the human mind to conceive of. 

Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive of 
date line, signature, and address), mentioning some of the advantages or 
advantages of being a poor man. 

Is not that a most wonderful performance? 

But here is one that the boys would say is a **dandy: " 

Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive of 


date line, signature, and address), mentioning what you know of the com- 
3 number of members, and duties of the Congress of the United 


When a man has answered that he would undoubtedly be fitted 
to guard the sleeping denizens of New York City, because in case 
of ony incursion upon their rights he could so promptly bring to 
bear his knowledge of the duties of the Congress of the United 
States. Think of that. 

But, perhaps, this is the most absurd of all of them: 

Write in the space below a letter of not less than 125 words (exclusive of 
date line, signature, and address), stating whether or not the United States 
should acquire more territory. 

Now, you see how vitally important it is that this question of 
territorial acquisition should be thoroughly understood by the 
people, and now, if we can only get the assurance that the appli- 
cant for a police position in the city of New York has right opin- 
ions, there is no trouble about the peace of the city; purity of 
elections and all that sort of thing is assured. 

Ihave taken an illustration from the city of New York. The pro- 
gramme of that proceeding was later on transmitted to Washing- 
ton, and the absurdities of the examinations here have grown wit 
the development of this whole business. Little wonder is it that 
it should finally be ordered as a requirement of an applicant to 
set type that he should be able to hop twelve times on one foot. 
But I must hasten on. 

Before reaching the concluding proposition I desire to present 
the draft of a bill which, in my judgment, would be exceedingly 
desirable and which would apply the rule of common sense to the 
administration of our civil affairs and relieve the current Admin- 
istration of a vast amount of the odium now attached to the ad- 
ministration of this law. I not only publish the bill in this con- 
nection, but a concise argument in support of its merits. 

A bill to amend act of Con, E ved Janua: . D. x 
act to regulate and TAVE e eien ee Gt UN. Unted — ae 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Mr ahy ne of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 7 of the act of Congress a; 
proved Janu 16, A. D. 1883, be, and the same hereby is, amended so as i 

rovide that unless by the direction of the Senate and House of Representa- 
ives of the United States of America in Congress assembled any person who 
may be 1 in any one ot the eight Executive Departments or the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office in the sapeo yof “private secretary "or “confiden- 
tial clerk '' to any one of the heads or the assistant heads of said Executive 
Departments or Government Printing Office, or to the chief clerk or disburs- 
ing clerk of any one of said Executive rtments or Government Printing 
Office, or to the head or deputy head or chief clerk of any bureau or office in 
any one of said Executive Departments or Government ting office; and 
any pues who may be employed in the capacity of chief clerk or disbursing 
clerk in any one of said Executive Departments or Government Print: 
ce; and aay person who may be employed in the capacity of head or dep- 
uty head, chief clerk, or chief of division of any bureau or office in any one 
of said Executive Departments or Government Printing Office, and whose 
duties are of an executive, advisory, and administrative racter under the 
direction and supervision of the heads of said Executive Departments and 
Government Printing Office, and whose appointment is not now required by. 
existing laws to be made by the nomination of the President with the con- 
firmation of the Senate of the United States, shall not be allowed or required 
to be included in the classified civil service of the United States or to pass an 
examination for appointment, and that each of said employees and officials 
shall hereafter be selected and a inted to said positions by the heads of 
said Executive De ents and Government Printing Office in accordance 
with the laws authorizing the employment of said employees and officials, 
anything in any statute, rule, or regulation to the contrary notwithstanding. 


The following may be said in connection with the provisions of 
the accompanying bill: 

'The employees in the several Executive Departments, or those 
who compose the civil service of the Government, are properly 
divisible into three classes: 

First. The executive, advisory, and administrative class, which, 
under the direction and supervision of the Secretaries and Aassist- 
ant Secretaries, includes the chief clerks of the Departments, the 
bureau heads, deputies, chief clerks and chiefs of divisions of 
bureaus of the Departments, whose duties and services are of an 
executive, advisory, and administrative character. 

Second. The executory or clerical class, which includes all 
employees whose duties are altogether executory and clerical, and 
po Apa upon the direction and supervision of that class of 
officials specified in the first class. 
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Third. The laboring or workmen's class, which includes all 
those employees who render services entirely of manual-labor 
character. 

As will be seen from an examination of the civil-service rules, 
as amended to January 2, 1897, the present division of the De- 
partment employees is different: 

First. The classified serviceincludes all employees of any grade 
or designation whatsoever who are above laborers and workmen 
and below those positions which are required by law to be filled 
only by nomination of the President with the confirmation of the 
Senate. 

Second. All those who are below the classified service, or all 
those employees who are employed merely and actually as laborers 
and workmen. 

Third. All those employees who are above the classified service, 
embracing all those subordinate officials whose appointments are 
specifically required by the statutes to be made by the nomination 
of the President with the confirmation of the Senate. 

Rule 3, paragraph 2a, shows the fact that all officers and em- 
ployees of whatever designation, except those persons whose em- 
ployment is merely as laborers and workmen, and all those officials 
whose appointments are made by the nomination of the President, 
subject to the confirmation of the Senate, are placed within the 
classified service and are made subject to the civil-service rules 
promulgated within the last few months of the last Democratic 
. and excepting also those employees specified in 
Rule 6. 

Thus it will be clearly seen that the only employees in the 
several Executive Departments of the Government who have been 
excepted from the classified civil service and whose appointments 
can be made without regard to the civil-service rules, are the fol- 
lowing: 

The private secretaries or confidential clerks, not exceeding two, 
to the President, or the head or Secretary of each of the eight Ex- 
ecutive Departments; all those subordinate officials who have been 
specifically excluded or exempted from being included in the 
Classified service by the provisions of section 7 of the act approved 
January 16, 1883, embracing all that class of officials whose ap- 
pointments are zororo by the statutes to be made only by the 
nomination of the sident, with the confirmation of the Senate, 
and who, it will be seen, are the Assistant Secretaries, the heads of 
bureaus, and some of the deputy heads of the bureaus forming a 
part of each of the Executive Departments. 

The important fact should again be noted—the chief clerks of 
the Departments, some of the deputy heads of bureaus, the chief 
clerks and chiefs of divisions of the bureaus, although forming a 
very important part of the executive, advisory, and administra- 
tive corps of the Executive Departments, and not specifically re- 

uired by the statutes to be made only by the nomination of the 

resident subject to the confirmation of the Senate, are now, for 
the first time in the history of the civil service, included in the 
classified service, and no one of them can now be appointed except 
through the channels of the civil-service rules. 

The forceful argument. the logical reason, etc., as to why 
each official in the several Executive Departments whose duties 
are of an executive, advisory, and administrative character 
should properly, rightfully, and most expediently be excluded by 
law from the classified service may be briefly indicated in this 


way: 
The Constitution and laws define the pees duties, and re- 
sponsibilities of the executive branch of the Government and 
vest the executive power and matters thereunto appertaining in 
the President. 

The Constitution and laws also prescribe the times and manner 
in which the citizens of the country, in the exercise of their guar- 
anteed and sacred right of elective franchise—the fundamental 
and essential power of control of governmental affairs and insti- 
tutions—shall elect and place in office the President—the chief 
executive officer—for the purpose of administering the affairs of 
morenen; and executing the laws enacted by the legislative 

ranch. 

The political parties, constituting the factions of the great body 
politic of American citizens, are always at issue on the main ques- 
tions involving matters of national interest and governmental 
importance, relating to both internal and foreign affairs. 

Each of the political parties meet in convention, adopt a plat- 
form incorporating and setting forth its position, pledges, and 
guarantees on such questions, and proceed to nominate itsstandard 
bearers for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency. 

These are made known to the citizens, the campaign follows, and 
the question as to which of thestandard bearers shall be elected to 
assume governmental control and administer governmental affairs, 
etc., is determined by the citizens at the polls. 

By the expressed wish of the majority of the citizens, the candi- 
dates of the successful party are duly installed in office, and then 
find themselves charged with the great and responsible duty of 
administering the affairs of Government in accordance with the 


policies set forth in the platform of the party that placed them in 
power, all as pledged and guaranteed to the voters. 

Considering the provisions and intendment of the statutes and 
the expr wish of the great majority of the citizens, by the 
exercise of their constitutionally vested elective franchise, com- 
posing the political party who successfully elect and place in gov- 
ernmental control and administration their standard bearers, it 
obyiously and logically appears that it was the intention that the 
chief executive or administrative officers should be of 
the unrestricted and unlimited right and power of Po peung from 
their y all those official assistants provided by law for the 
administration of governmental affairs, 

Until now this was the practice, but since the promulgation of 
the Executive order of May, 1896, that rightful and legally pro- 
vided practice has been materially curtailed. 

Under the present condition of the civil-service rules and the 
laws upon which the same are founded, so far as the Executive 
Departments proper are concerned, that power has been so en- 
croached upon as to qe its exercise beyond the positions of 
the Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries, heads of bureaus, and 
some deputy heads of bureaus. 

Therefore, it will be seen that all right of selection and ap- 
pointment, in accordance with the heretofore prevailing practice 
established by the statutes, of all that class of subordinate execu- 
tive, advisory,and administrative officers whose services and as- 
sistance are so essential to governmental administration is denied, 
except through the channels of civil-service examination. 

As has been stated, the large majority of this class of executive, 
advisory,and administrative officials are not appointed through 
Es nomination of the President with the confirmation of the 

nate. 

By the Executive order promulgated by President Cleveland in 
November, 1896, they are included in the classified civil service 
and are made subject to the civil-service rules then promulgated 
by him, which obviously abridges and curtails the right and 
privilege, vested by the Constitution and statutes, exercised by 

imself and each of his predecessors, of selecting and M Saga 
them from the party that elected and inducted in office the chie 
executive or administrative officers for the purpose of adminis- 
tering all governmental affairs in accordance with the policies 
adopted by the platform of that party, both in regard to internal 
and ores affairs involving the punka interests and welfare, 
ang the pledges and guaranties made to the citizens in regard to 
the same. : 

Every one who is in the least informed in regard to the provi- 
sions of the organic laws of the Executive Departments and the 
various bureaus and officers forming a part thereof, or is ac- 
quainted in a practical way with the workings of the same, know 
of what valuable and essential assistance the subordinate execu- 
tive, advisory, and administrative officials are to the executive 
heads of those departments in the administration of the vast 
amount of most important affairs intrusted to them. 

It is a fact that the heads of the Executive Departments in the 
administration of the affairs of their respective departments 
necessarily rely for executive, advisory, and administrative assist- 
ance and cooperation upon their Assistant Secretaries, and either 
through them or directly upon the bureau officers, who in turn 
necessarily, in a very large measure, depend upon their deputies, 
chief clerks, and chiefs of divisions, 

It is also a fact that the chiefs of divisions are by the very nature 
and condition of things necessarily the part of the executive, ad- 
visory, and administrative corps who make the investigations, 
ascertain the findings, exercise the judgment, prepare the de- 
cisions, take the actions, etc., in official matters, and of course 
they should perform these duties in accordance with the prescribed 
porc of the chief executive or administrative officers of the 

artments, 
e fallacy of the present condition of affairs could be well illus- 
trated in this way: 

The Republican party was-placed in governmental control by 
the great majority of the citizens of the country upon the pledge 
that the gold standard and bimetallic policy, subject to interna- 
tional agreement, should be the fiscal policy of the present Admin- 
istration, and all effort would be made to effectuate the same. 
The President and Secretary of the Treasury are now charged 
with that duty, and must necessarily depend upon many of the 
subordinate officials in the Treasury Department for advisory and 
executive and cooperating assistance, etc., in regard thereto, It 
is a fact that many of that class of officials now in office are ad- 
mittedly and expressedly of convictions opposed to that fiscal pol- 
icy, and it is obvious that they can not conscientiously, sincerely, 
and honestly assist in the administration of a policy directly op- 
posed to their individual convictions. Again, their prejudices, 
arising from their own convictions, may influence their hostility 
to the successful administration of that pos. i 

If all that has been said as to why the classified civil service 
should include all of the class of subordinate executive, advisory, 


and administrative officers who were included by President Cleve- 
land's order of November, 1896, is true, and such action will best 
subserve the best interests of the Government involved in the 
departmental service, and all that is herein said and could be 
further said and Vu pa is wrong, and the very converse is what 
is really right, then logically it must follow that the same line of 
reason and argument could even more forcibly be applied to the 
higher executive and administrative officials, viz, all deputy 
heads and heads of bureaus, assistant secretaries, etc., yet it 
would be the very height of absurdity for anyone to i and 
advocate the idea of securing the services of men for those posi- 
tions through the channels of competitive civil-service examina- 
tions alone, or for anyone to attempt to logically maintain the 
proposition that the most suitable and best qualified and equipped 
men for such positions could be secured in that way rather than 
the present way of selections. based upon personal knowledge pred- 
icated upon the known experience and affiliations of the individ- 
uals selected and appointed, as well as personal knowledge de- 
rived in the same way as to the reputed and well-attested 
integrity and character of the individuals. 

Again, if this be correct, it would logically follow that the same 
line of reason and argument could be advanced as to the matter 
of filling even higher positions—for instance, Cabinet places, 
Civil Service Commissioners, Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers, judges, justices, and other officers of the unary; and sọ on— 
so as to apply to the very members of the legislative branch of the 
Government, the higher itions in the diplomatic corps, etc.; 
but surely no one would be so foolish as to even suggest such an 
absurd proposition. 

Again, it must not be lost sight of that it is a fact well known 
to all that inevery position of an executive, advisory,and adminis- 
trative character, executive and administrative capacity is as 
essentially required of theincumbents as educational attainments. 
Certainly there can not be any system of examination devised that 
would demonstrate such qualifications, and they can only beknown 
to be possessed or else demonstrated by actual trial. 

Again, many of such positions are positions of trust, and many 
othersinvolvesuch matters as are calculated to test thehonesty and 
integrity of the incumbents, and surely there can beno method of 
competitive examination devised which would develop the moral 
character and the honesty and integrity of the parties examined, 
and those qualifications can only be ascertained from testimonials 
or attestations based upon personal knowledge. , 

In private life and private business the matter of selecting such 
assistance as may be needed is always based soon personal knowl- 
edge and reputation as to fitness, character, ability, etc., and it is 
in that way alone that each indiyidual selects his doctor, his law- 
yer, his banker, his broker, his nt, his merchant, his clerk, his 
engineer, his architect, his children's tutors or instructors, or 
such services as he may need, no matter of what nature, and if 
after trial they do not prove satisfactory others are immediately 
selected, and so on until satisfactory services are obtained. 

Prior to the last order promulgated by President Cleveland, so 
it has been by pornon of the statutes and in actual practice, 
and so it should properly and for the most practical purposes be 
now, in regard tothe higher class of services in the departmental 
service. 

In regard to the prevailing system much could also be said as to 
an official class being created and maintained, its objectionable 
features, its being contrary to the principles of republican form 
of government, opposed to the old-time well-digested theory and 
practice of rotation in office being subservient of the best interests 
of the Government, etc. 

Arguments, Varied, multiplied, and logical, could be further 
suggested as to the e iency of legislation such as is suggested 
by the accompanying bill being enacted for the best interests of 
the public service. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not undervalue education. No man knows 
better than I how desirable it is for a public man to have had the 
opportunity of a liberal education; no man knows better than I 
how a young man entering the public service is hampered and 
environed by the misfortunes of poverty in his youth; no man 
who was born in affluence and was fully educated can appreciate 
the burden that is borne by one who entered life in poverty, was 
located far removed from educational institutions and acquired 
whatever of education he has by hard struggle while laboring for 
& livelihood. But what I deny in this connection is that this edu- 
cational test as administered by the Civil Service Commission in 
this country is a fair and a just test of a man's ability to perform 
the duties of a public officer, and I stand upon the further ground 
that this Government is a government of the people and by the 
people, and that the people should be all the people. 

ou have no right, Mr. Speaker, to so usurp, by legislation, the 
control of this Government. Tou have no more right to prescribe 
this academical test than you have the right to ibe the test 
of race, of birth, or origin of private opinion. You have by these 
enactments, and by the orders made pursuant thereof, estaLiish ed 
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a test of fitness in this country that destroys the participation of 
65,000,000 pel in the administration of the National Govern- 
ment, except through the medium of this bureau; bnt the matter 
of emolument, of salary, of pay is of slight importance as com- 
pared to another consideration in my mind. 

Itis as as a liberal education almost to a young man to 
come to Washington and participate for four yearsin the adminis- 
tration of his Government. It broadens his mind, it opens his 
mental eyes, it gives him a grasp of the scope and magnitude of 
his Government, and makes him in all his coming years a better 
citizen; and yet you have excluded this great class from the places 
of influence, the positions of advancement and opportunity, and 
to nine out of ten of the people of the United States you have shut 
3 of 5 government by the people. There is no government 

y the people. 

Why, Mr. S er, what have the men of this country done 
who could not have passed a civil-service examination? I intro- 
duce this branch of my subject by a quotation from Christian 
Morals, Part II, Section IV, by Sir Thomas Browne. It is as 
follows: 

It is an unjust wa i i 
abilities, ind to Ae AL ag et id 565 ag 2 
geneal of Hector. When that notable king of France would havo his son 
to know but one sentence in Latin, had it beena one, perhaps it had 
been enough. Natural parts and good judgment rule the world. States are 
not governed by ergotisms. Many have ruled well who could not E peche » 

ear! 


define a common wealth, and they who understand not the globe of 
command a greater part of it. t 


The gentleman who kindly called my attention to this extract 
favored me with the following letter: 
MARCH 13, 1897. 


My DEAR Str: Your very polite letter of the 9th instant, in which you ac- 
knowledge the receipt of a note I sent you on the 5th, containing an expres- 
sion of the sentiments of Sir Thomas Browne upon the subject of civil-service 
reform, is received. 


Ihave not the pleasure of your 5 but you are a public man of 
national reputation and therefore liable to have any number of letters, upon 
every kind of public questions, slung inooutinentiy at you. You dou ions 


= these as one of e frs eh of 1 office. inte 

y experience in politics no n very extensive, but my observation 
hasled me to believe two or three t to be true which © reformers " 
alwaysdeny. It seems to me to be beyond question that the ordinary poli- 
tician fills an office just as efficiently and just as honestly as any other man, 
and that ho is just as true to his word and has just as high notions of public 
decency as the ordinary reformer. The strongest advocates of what they 
are pleased to call political Enn themselves very often without any 
sense of honor. Lawrence | the editor of the New York Nation, a 
man who has lived ina sublimated at here of political virtue and has 
been, without doubt, the holiest ppor in his vicinity, published an editorial 
in that paper during the Hayes- Tilden contest, in which he advised that some 
Hayes elector of 8 should vote for Tilden and thus settle the 

The utter dish 

occurred to this sanc 


a kind of holy, impervious air, as unconscious turp 

Ashantee sav: is of a breach of the seventh commandment. He could, 
however, ust as good a civil-service examination as the two ex-convicts 
you mention. 

The first reform“ treasurer of Cook County, III., ran off with all the pub- 
lie money he could get away with, while a 3 in his p 
would probably have left the office with & re ‘Phe reason is plain, 
The tician spe. his life watching po lic opinion, and no man fears it 
more than he. - Your civil-service man does not give a tinker's — for public 
opinion. It did not frock him and it is not able to unfrock him. 

It seems to me that in a popular government no mop ought to be taken 
that will tend to lessen the Virility of the administrative function. Fresh 
blood will prevent staleness and a lapse into pure routine, and give public 
affairs a vigor that otherwise will be lacking. uninfluential citizen will 
often receive polite treatment from a man who serves the people, when he 

tit from a man who mere 


would not serves the Government. 

Much might be said; but I am sending coals to Newcastle. You have 
studied this subject, while I have not, and my crude ideas will not probably 
add anything to your store. 

ours, very truly, 


Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, Washington. 


I publish it because it comprehends the whole subject. We 
have put it in our Constitution that there shall be no religious test 
for citizenship or fitness for office. We have inveighed in our 
organic laws throughout the country against favoritism growing 
out of sectarian tendencies and everything of the kind, and yet 
we come here and put into operation a grand scheme to seize the 
places of the Government, transform the President of the United 
States into a great figurehead, destroy the power of Congress, 
absolutely annul the free will of the members of his Cabinet, and 
subject the whole appointing power to the control, regulation, 
and manipulation of a bureau of men. I denounce it as un- 
American. Idenounceitasanti-Republican. I insist that it is a 
plain violation of the principles of a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

Whatnow? It is hardly worth while to inveigh against a con- 
dition and offer no remedy. I have already said what I would 
have. I would have these appointments made upon the sugges- 
tions of Members of Congress, of Senators, or upon representa- 
tions made by distinguished citizens. I would stop the recom- 
mending power in its operation right there, I would apportion 


CHARLES W. THOMAS. 
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ih» pue of the Government known as clerical, strictly clerical, 
to the several States in proportion to their population, and the 
several Congressional districts inlike manner. I would have the 
appointments made for four years. 

would not put a barrier against retentions in office, but I 
would have it understood that there is a tenure to the public 
offices of the country. It is nonsense to talk of the impossibility 
of the running of the Departments at Washington without the 
continuing of these people in power. The people of the country 
scorn the idea that the yo men of the country are not capable 
of filling the places. I would have such an examination made of 
every man that the Deparment would be absolutely protected 
against the possibility of injury. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States will not submit to 
this yr) mens of pos office very much longer. I contem- 
plated at first the publication in this connection of many hundreds 
of letters and resolutions which have come to me upon this subject, 
but I will not doit. There is not a member of this House who 
does not understand that from ocean to ocean and from every 
section of this country there are coming in every mail protests of 
the most serious character against this abomination, and the 
people of this country are not in the habit of submitting to wrongs 
and despotisms without protest, and the people of the country 
know how to protest. General Grant denounced this civil serv- 
ice as a fraud in substance and effect, and was reelected President 
of the United States. 

General Garfield upheld it to a certain degree, not sufficient, 
however, to couple his name with the passage of the original act, 
and a Democrat succeeded his Administration. That Democrat 
upheld to some extent the civil-service law, and he gave away to 
. That Republican moved somewhat in the direc- 
tion, and his party shouted loudly for civil-service reform, and he 
was retired. His successor again surrendered to the behests of 
M reformers and he was retired; and we are looking to the 

ture. 

I hold in my hand the letter of a very distinguished civil officer 
of one of the Republican States of this Union that is represented 
in this body by more than a half-score of Republican Representa- 
tives, and he states that no man will be elected from that State to 
the Fifty-sixth Cor who does not openly pledge himself to 
the repeal or material modification of this law. Mighty gather- 
ings of citizens in remote corners of the country have forwarded 
to me their words of approval in this behalf. There are one hun- 
dred people in the United States opposed to the administration of 
this law where there is one in favor of it. You can not suppress 
the hundred with the one. I need not multiply words in this 


in 1896 hundreds of 


The tide is rising. It carried to Mr. 
thousands of votes because of the suggestions of his platform and 
his declarations upon the stump. It will not be submitted to, 
Mr. Speaker, and here I warn its friends, submit to just and in- 
telligent reformation of these abominable orders of Grover Cleve- 
land or submit to the destruction of yourstatute. Flee from the 
earth, but go by peaceful routes of retreat. Retreat over the 


lines of just m cation. Retreat over the lines that will take 
you back to the original purpose of this law. Then provide for 
its execution and its administration by a system that will cease to 
be the laughingstock and cease to excite the condemnation of 
mankind. Do that, and pure civil-service reform will have been 
established upon the wreck of ahumbug. Do that, and the civil 
administration of this Government will be the execution of the 
will of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

I only adda communication received from the veterans of Phila- 
delphia, which speaks for itself: 


Del. John P. Donah 


national commander; William A. Reilly, adjutant. Jacob F. S 
iz ad vocate-general, Pittsb Pa.) Daniel fend — 
519 North Twenty-second street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 18, 1897. 
Dan Sin: Your — of January 12, to forward a list of the veterans 
dismissed from the United States mint at Philadelphia, is received. We 
thank you most heartily for your interest in this matter, and forward here- 


with the list asked for and a of the protest and appeal which we have 
laced in the hands of Major M. y. He has pro: to give it his best 
consideration in due time.” 
Very respectfully submitted. 


J. C. HUNTERSON, 
Secretary Committee, 311 Wharton street, Philadelphia. 
Hon. C. H. Gnosvxxon. 


PROTEST AND APPEAL OF VETERANS. 


fellow-ci veterans of the 
war, removed from our Sore in the United States mint at Philadelphia 


t ing the veteran, which have heretofore been interpreted as 
Lern m. o to us our places under the Government, in w) we have rendered 
faithful and efficient service for years, and from which we were unjustly and 
unlawfully removed. 

Second. Our removal,in each and every case, was without cause, except 
8 were loyal Republicans and our places were required for the Demo- 
cra 


partisan. 

Third. The superintendent whose mandate removed us was himself dis- 
missed in disgrace. This will certainly be accepted as proof of his unfitness 
to sit in judgment on men who bore unchallenged 
well as honorable records as soldiers. 

Fourth. The cruel dismissal of five of our number upon Decoration Day, 
May 30, 18M, who were maimed by the loss of an arm or a leg, gave a i 
emphasis to the bitterness of rintendent giving such an 


reputations as citizens, as 


purpose of the superinten: 
order, and is without a parallel, in our loyal city, of hatred to the soldier. 
THE MEN ALLUDED TO IN FOURTH ITEM. 


EO. A. BAKEOVEN, Gro. W. Brown, Wa. NICE, Jno. L. GRAHAM, HARRY J. COOPER, 
" F Co., 72d Pa., : D Co., 29th Pa., Ist Pa. ^ F Co., 29th Pa., E Co., Tist Pa., 
Night watch. Doorkeeper. Gatekeeper. Gatekeeper. Elevator. 
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Fifth. The mulgation of the civil-service law was not made until the 
2th day of November, 1896 (just twenty days after the election of Major 
— although it had been 1 years previously, It is therefore 
vere evident that if Mr. Bryan been elected it would not have been 
needed. But, as he was defeated, the law was n to prevent our rein- 
statement to places which had been filled by Democratic politicians, some of 
whom were not born when the war was on. : 

Against all of this we protest, and from all and each we appeal. 

This summary statement of our case we piaca before you, cherishing the 
hope and belief that it will receive the consideration which it deserves. e 
have the courage of our convictions in making this protest and ap 
hav tiently awaited the turn of the tide, have no hesitation in asking 
such friendly support and action as will restore to usa reinstatement in our 


tions. 

The action of the Democrats in placing the mint under civil service after 
the defeat of their party and before theinauguration of Major McKinley was 
dishonest in motive and partisan in purpose, as the conditions existing were 
ede e understood by all who were interested, as well by those in author- 

ty. A resolution of inquiry had passed Congress, asking the Secretary of 
the Treasury why the veterans had been dismissed, to which Mr. Carlisle 
made answer in a curt sentence: For the good of the service.“ 
Secretary's remarks we place this our statement of facts, which will not be 
disputed, astheyareincontrovertible. If our removal had been for inefficient 
service, or dereliction of duty, the answer to our appeal would be the record, 
by which we are willing to be judged. 

We have associated as friends and comrades, making a common cause in 
our appeal, pledging ourselves to stand together. We present our case for 
A "praying that we may have and receive” that treatment which 
is our desert, and that the evil design and contrivance of Democratic parti- 
sans to prevent our reinstatement may not suc 


y submitted. 
A. J. . daa 
JNO. C. HUNTERSON, 
Secretary, 311 Wharton street, Philadelphia. 


W. J. SIMPSON. 

DANIEL CALDWELL, 

THOS. S. KEYSER. 
Committee. 


A.J. Andrews, L Company, One hundred and thirty-eighth New 
York; Dan Caldwell, E Company, Thirteenth Pennsylvania 
Cavalry; John C. Hunterson, B Company, Third Pennsylvania 
Ca’ . J. Simpson, E Company, Seventy- Pennsylva- 
nia; Thos. 8. Keyser. L Company, One hundred and nineteenth 
Pennsylvania; R. N. Sommers, Company Seventy-first Penn- 

sylvania; Reuben McCarty, United States Marine pei M.H. 

Allison, B Deng Second District of Columbia Volunteers; 

M. Specht, sergeant-major Seven enone Pennsylvania; H. D. 

Wharton, commissary sergeant Forty-seventh Pennsylvania; 

Jno. R. Pedrick, United States Navy; „ A. Bakeoven, F Com- 

ny, Seventy-second Pennsylvania; C. M. Wills, H Company. 


welfth Pennsylvania; T. K. Vogel, A Company, One hundred 
and ninety-eighth Penns: Wan; e W. Tor I 8 
enty-n 


Sixth New Jersey; J. L. Graham, P UON: 
Pennsylvania; C. G. Moore, H Company, enty-sixth Penn- 
sylvania; F. B. Lefferts, H Company, Hr second Lega be 
n * 


vania; Jas. Toomey, D Company, 


2 Company, Sixth New 
Jersey Infantry; Thos. Gillespie, B Company, T 
Pennsylvania; 
Pennsylvania; Jos. L. Cornet, A CIR DART Twenty-eighth 
Penns: RC omen n 
nineteenth Pennsylvania; Wm. B. „H Company, 
d sixth Pennsylvania; Thompson Miller, 
Pm. Third Pennsylvania Cavalry; Geo. W. Curry, 
laware Infantry; Robt. Omensetter, United States 
Capt. SM 3 Infantry (now on dut: 
Representatives under Hon. Mr. Brosius); 8. A. Wehr, Penn- 
sylvania iani Jno, T. Boyle, iioi rag Pennsylvania 
In S. R. Russel, H Company, Ninety sixth pennig 
vania; Wm, Palmer, Fifteenth 3 Cavalry; H. F. 
Spicer, H Company, Third Delaware re ag E Wm. Barnes, 
H wenty-sixth Pennsylvania Infantry; Louis 
„ Twenty-ninth PM vente ; 
mpany, Ninety-fifth Pennsylvania In- 


Jno. f 
Jeffries, 
E. Reese 


te, Com- 

pony F, First United States Cavalry; Thos. G. Hall, Twentieth 
ennsylvania Cavalry; John McCombs, Pennsylvania Infan- 
try; John Vickery, i 2 tt, United 
States Md Jas. Elliott, N d 
en -first Pennsylvania; Dav. T. Smith, United States Navy; 
as. 


DECEASED, 


William H. Sickles. Sixty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers; F. L. Knight, 
New Jersey; T. L. Jordan, Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry. 


[From the special correspondence of the Philadelphia Evening Star, Satur- 
day, January 9, 1897.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 8, 1897, 


Congress has got down to work again and is making an effort to finish up 
some odds and ends, in addition to ing the appropriation bills, before the 
time for its existence to expire arrives. 

It is significant that Congressman GROSVENOR, the near friend and in many 
respects the 5 or Major McKinley, put through the House two 
days ago a resolution calling upon the President and the heads of the differ- 
ent Rp mente to Yeport to Congress how the civil-service rules had been 
applied in the making of appointments during the Cleveland Administration, 
givin the names of the people who had been removed from office, the reasons 
oa or, oa the names, business, and politics of the persons appointed to 

e vacancies. 

A similar resolution was passed by the House last June, but no attention 


was paid to it, either by the President or his Cabinet officials. Since GROSVE- 
NOR 8 ‘orth his new resolution the President says that the failure to 
th the requests of the June resolution was a matter of pure over- 
He is e ipee Congress should have a full and frank reply. Mr. 
ects to show when the replies to the resolution reach the 
House that the Democrats in all of the Departments have ly violated the 
spirit of the civil-service law, made removals Te and left, and filled all 
available places with Administration Democrats. It is expected that GROSVE- 
NOR will cite the Philadelphia Mint as the leading example of how unjustly 
the civil-service law can bemade toapply. The Mint employees did not come 
under the DINEM of the law when the Cleveland A. nistration came into 
power, but after the man Cleveland Append C Det had ruthlessly 
removed nearly every Republican o: linthe Mint and placed Democrats 
in their stead, the office was put under the protection of the civil-service law. 
It is expected that when Mr. McKinley as President ap ts a Republican 
superintendent, the application of the civil-service rules to the em loreen of 
the Mint will be pene’. until the persons who were turned out by Super- 
intendent Townsend for no other cause than that they were Republicans can 
be reinstated. It is stated that among the people dismissed by Mr. Townsend 
were twenty-five men who had served in the Army during the war. This 
was a direct violation of a law which says that, all other thites being equal, 
in makin; 1 preference shall be given to ex-soldiers and pba amn 
who fought for the Union in the war of the rebellion. 


As I in substance heretofore intimated, I make this proposition 
and ask the careful student of legal and political POONA in this 
country to answer one or more of the questions thus propounded. 
In the light of the wrongs and outrages committed under the guise 
and protection of this system, either, first, the bureau is criminal 
in its disregard of law and duty; or, second, it is so ignorant, if 
the law be a perfect one, that it can not discover and remedy the 
wrongs and outrages; or, third, the law is of such a character, so 
hedged in with generalities and so destroyed of its operation by 
limits within the text of the law, and so perverted by Executive 
orders and Ee resina that it is impossible of just and honest 
execution. Look back over the period of four years and say which 
horn of the dilemma you will take. For myself, I will not inti- 
mate that this bureau iscorrupt. It is impossible, it seems to me, 
that they are ignorant and piapia, and hence it is that I condemn 
the law and its execution as being of such character as it is im- 
possible-of honest execution, 

What is the remedy? Now, Mr. Speaker, I will conclude this 
very lengthy address by adverting to the true remedy. It is said 
the President ought to modify and change the orders of Mr. 
Cleveland. It must be borne in mind in this connection that 
President McKinley has always favored a civil-service system. 
He wisely put into his inaugural address a modification or sug- 
gestion that opened to Congress a proper channel of operation. 
Not everyone who shouts civil-service reform will be recognized 
by the President as a civil-service reformer. Not every order that 
grabs at public office will be recognized by him as a due and 
proper execution and development of civil-service reform, but this 
system and its outrages have all been born of Congressional ac- 
tion. They are all based upon the statute known as the civil- 
service enactment. 

These were all the acts of Congress, and while they are in force 
it is the duty of the President of the United States to see that they 
are intelligently and properly executed. Until Congress inter- 
venes, the ident will stand by the law. He is not responsible 
for the odious construction that has been po upon this statute. 
The seizing of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the seizing 
upon the minor places in all the Departments, the looting of the 
Government Printing Office, and all these things that have been 
incident to the wth and aggressions of this organization, he is 
not responsible for. 

It has all been done under the pretense of law, and I for one 
deeply as I feel the wrongs, will notask the President of the United 
States, even though my voice might be heeded, to incur the respon- 
sibility of reversing the action of d ice panic beyond that 
which to his own good sense and g judgment may be com- 
mended; but I will ask the Congress of the United Statesto modify 
this law, and I say right here, Mr. Speaker, without any menace, 
that this voice, this demand of the people, this shout of denuncia- 
tion, has got to be recognized on this floor. I give warning that 
no committee on civil-service reform of the Fifty-fifth Congress 
shall smother the voice of the people. 

The Representatives of the people here who have introduced 
measures upon this subject shall have an opportunity to be heard 
upon this floor. No consignment of bills and resolutions to the 
pigeonholes of a committee will be tolerated. Bring the meas- 
ures back here, with or without your favorable recommendation, 
and let us see what the voice of the country is upon this subject, 
as testified by the Representatives on this floor. "This will be sat- 
isfactory; nothing short of it will be satisfactory; and then, Mr. 
pies if this Congress fails to act the elections of 1898 will be 
close at hand and the people of the country will be heard from, 
and when they are heard from we shall hàve more definite data 
upon which to act. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress can not shift this responsibility, and I 
would not shift it if I could. I would not burden the Adminis- 
tration with my views upon this subject, much less ask it to act 
and be Rd to the scorns and contempt of the Mu mps of 
the United States. I owe something to the men of my district and 
my State, and the time has not been reached by me when I scorn 
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to acknowledge it. I admit that whatever I have succeeded in 
doing in public life has been because of the kindness, the gener- 
osity, the high trust, the intelligence of the men of my district, 
and m not ashamed to say here that I am obligated to them 
therefor. 


The young men of my district have toiled by day and by night 
to build up, strengthen, and x ard the Lures d of the Re- 
ublican party, and incidentally they have conferred political 
avor upon me. It is no degradation for me to ask them to work 
in our political cause. It does not lower my sense of personal 
dignity to rally the young men and the old men of my district in 
support of the principles of the party to which I belong,and I 
have not reached the crowning idea of self-aggrandizement where 
Ilook with contempt upon the men who are my constituents; and 
Iam willing and anxious to aid them in sharing in the blessings 
and emoluments of the administration of my Government. 

The men, Mr. Speaker, who in 1896 marched thousands and thou- 
sands of miles to hear the words of encouragement and instruction 
from the President, as he stood upon the steps of hishomein Canton, 
are entitled to have something to say about the Government of the 
United States without being subjeeted to irritation and distress 
and trouble in trying to secure admission to these Departments, 
They worked for the eit and they worked for the candidates, 
and I protest when I find that when they apply for admission to 

icipation, upon equal terms, in the Administration of the 
vernment, a door of a bureau is slammed in their faces and 
they are told that they are good enough to vote and march and 
carry banners and arencies, but they are not good enough 
to hold office under the Government unless they can compete in 
scientific literary knowledge with the students of colleges with 
wealth, and whose friends my friends and your friends can not 
successfully meet. 

Let us, Mr. Speaker, base our approval of an applicant for 
office upon his patriotic devotion to the Constitution and laws of 
his country, his intelligent conception of his functions and fran- 
chises, the discharge of his duties of citizenship in the position 
which he occupies, and his characteristics that can never be ascer- 
tained by an examining board. 

The system of civil-service examination as applied by the law 
of New York turned ont to be a most monstrous failure, and the 
splendid governor of New York took the matter up and presented 
it to the legislature, and the legislature has made an intelligent 
one, one that I would be satisfied with. and I believe to-day that 
the wise and patriotic people of New York approve of what he 
has done. It gives the opportunity which I have appealed for. 

Mr. Speaker, give me love of country as against literary excel- 
lence; give me patriotism against pageantry; give me native-born 
intelligence and special fitness for special purposes as against 
mere book learning. 

I appeal for the young men of my country; I appeal for a just 
interpretation of her laws and principles; I appeal for an applica- 
tion of the great principles of Abraham Lincoln’s declaration, 
that this is a Government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, and to that end I will work and suffer, if need be. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. E. R. RIDGELY, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 19, 1897, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the adepton votes of the 
two Houses on tho bill (H. R. 379) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 


Mr. RIDGELY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote no“ to this bill. 

The authors of this bill claim thatit will accomplish two things— 
provide revenue for the Government and encourage industry. 
As to its revenue power I have no doubt. It will increase the 
taxes on every man, woman, and child in the nation, and gather 
into the Treas many millions more each year than the present 
tariff law. To this I object for the reason that I believe we should 
meet the present revenue by such retrenchment in expenses as 
may be necessary to that end, as the masses who are to be taxed 
by this bill can not pay more taxes except by increased privations. 
In justice to them and their condition we ought to reduce taxes 
instead of 3 them, as this bill is boldly designed to do. 
"Tis true this tax will be collected stealthily, it being included as 

rt of the cost of every article that must find its way into the 

omes of the people. Its victims will not know what part of this 
cost is tax; yet their money will be taken in larger quantities than 
now, and they will suffer its loss even if they do not know just 
how it is taken. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there is still a greater burden laid upon the 
people by this bill than the millions of increased revenue paid to 
the Government. Already the price of sugar and many other 
necessaries have been advanced to the consumers. Not a dollar of 
this advance will go to the Government, butit will go and is ser 
into the pockets of home and foreign speculators. This evi 
continue on many articles, so long as this protective method of 
taxing shall be followed, for it has long since been demonstrated 
that for every dollar of tax which reaches the Treasury by the 
tariff route the people, by this method of taxation, are compelled 
to pay into private pockets from two to three times as much more. 

Money taken from the people in this way and given to a few 
speculators must of necessity weaken the people and add to their 
burdens, privations, and suffering. It does not require the study 
of statistics, Mr. Speaker, to reveal the fact that we are rapidly 
centralizing the wealth and homes of this nation into the hands 
of a few. any of these favored owners are not even citizens of 
our country, and hence do not paya dollar of this tax. This cen- 
tralization is in part the inevitable result and effect of our pro- 
tection policy, aided by others which I will not mention here. 

The evil of centralizing the titles to the farms, houses, and prop- 
erty of our country and the consequent growing army of home- 
less people will continue so long as the present policies of favorit- 
ism are continued—our tax policy being one. Can it be possible 
that a single member of this House expects that to increase the 
taxes on every citizen of our land, regardless of their ability to 
asf wal really produce prosperity? 

is question brings us to the second purpose of this bill—the 
encouragement of industry. Weare assured by our Republican 
opponents that it will shut out foreign goods, leaving our manu- 
facturers in exclusive possession of our home markets, thus en- 
couraging them to keep their factories running. This, they say, 
will employ the people and enable them to buy the goods, thus - 
inaugurating perpetual motion in prosperity. Happy scheme! 
But why has it failed so often under this same protective poli 
We should not deceive ourselves and the country by this vain 
hopa, in the face of past and present experiences and facts. 

hy, Mr. Speaker, in denial of the charge that our factories 
have closed by reason of increased importation, the official 
reports reveal the fact that the total imports under the present 
Wilson law are many hundred thousand dollars less than for the 
same length of time under the McKinley law. So it will not do to 
say the present difficulties are chargeable toourimports. But let 
us give our ublican friends the full benefit of their argument 
in support of their patent protection perpetual ay ad ae 
Let us grant them all the home market, shut out all foreign goods, 
start up your mills, and call into employment all the idle workers 
of theland. Under the present system 0n can not run six months 
until you will be compelled to shut down fully half your mills, 
again turn into forced idleness half the people; while these same 
doctors will again cry out ‘‘ overproduction” just as they have so 
often in the past. We speak from experience and not prediction. 

Why has this resulted in the past, and why will it again? The 
answer is not to be found in either low tariff or high tariff. No, 
gentlemen, we have got to look elsewhere to find the causes of our 
troubles. Find them we must, and remove them, too, before pros- 
perity can be realized and maintained. 

Let us briefly look at our present system of industry and taxa- 
tion; with present machinery, each man produces newly created 
values of 81 each day. We pay him, say, an average of $2 for his 
day's work (half this is nearer the average). Now, if he did not 
have to pay any taxes he could only buy $2 worth of the goods 
out of what his day's labor has created, leaving unsold in the fac- 
tory half the values each day. How long can the factory be run 
until its owners will cry out overproduction and shut down, for 
we have reached the condition where this illustration is almost 
the universal rule in all departments of production. 

The great masses of our people having lost their houses and 
r they have no longer security to buy goods on credit. 

he mill owners can not keep the mills running on credit sales, 
and the people have but little cash to buy with. This is a true 
statement of our condition under our present s m. We have 
got to doctor it with other than tariff and unequal tax pills, which, 
so far as prices of materials are advanced, only adds to our diffi- 
culties by leaving more goods unsold. 

Having thus hurriedly stated the difficulty which every observer 
in the land must see and having shown that our protective scheme 
has failed and wilt ximus fail as a remedy, I will now briefly pe 
sent what, in my judgment, would at least parenn remedy these 
conditions so far as a tax system can reach them. I would so 
change our laws, and if need be our constitutions, as to raise our 
national, State, and local revenues by a graduated tax on the 
wealth of the country and not on the necessities of the poor, as 
this and all tariff bills must do. 

Iwould by a graduated tax on concentrated wealth not only 
raise the needed revenue to meet the present current expenses of 
the Government, including all State and local taxes, but I would 
largely increase our public improvement fund; and with tbis f 
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would put every man in the land, who applied, at work on public 
improvements at such liberal wages as would compel our factory 
and mine owners to materially advance present wages or lose their 
operatives. With the pup in our valleys crying out for water, 
we can profitably emp y the army of idle of to-day, creating a 
great national system of reservoirs on the high lands with irri- 
gating and navigable canals to connect and distribute the water 
as needed, and by so doing save the valleys from floods and the 
plains from drought, while the people would all be employed at 
good pay, and would readily buy all the products of our ene 
mines, and factories, provided we pay them betterand stop taxing 
them unjustly. 

This system can be extended without limit, as we can hardly 
conceive of a condition which will not require man's labor to p 
duce supplies for his comfort, and in building, changing, and re- 
pairing of public property. 

If perchance we 
necessary, then,in the name of common sense and humanity, let 
us reduce the hours of labor to all. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend, before this session closes, to introduce a 

uated tax bill, and I sincerely wish this Congress would substi- 
ute such a bill for the pending tariff measure; but I have no hopes 
of this. However, the people throughout the nation are earnest] 
studying these problems, and they will, in the near future, sen 
men to these who will do more than revamp old tax systems 
and quarrel over schedules. 

For years we have had the protective system in force as part of 
our national policy, and it has steadily been an aid and ally in the 
continued tendency to centralize all wealth (the product of labor) 
in the hands of the few; and has also steadily increased the mort- 
gage indebtedness on the homes of our people. 

e census of 1890 gives the total value of all kinds of property 
in the United States, not counting Alaska, as 865,037, 001, 197, di- 
vided as follows: 
Real estate and improvements thereon.......... $39, 544, 544, 393 
Personal property,includingrailroads,mines,etc. 25, 492, 546, 964 
this valuation being based on the selling value of the property. 
The total assessed value of this property, both real and personal, 
is $25,473.173,418, divided as follows: 
Real estate and improvements $18, 956, 556, 675 
Fersonnl “property o2 at eens mm rmm ma Pan ceS* 6,470, 616, 743 


By reference to these figures, it will be seen that our system of 
assessment and taxation are unjust now to the farmer and home 
owner so far as property taxes are concerned, as the real estate 
and improvements pay taxes on nearly half of the actual value, 
while the assessed value of personal property is only one-fourth 
the real value, leaving the burden of property tax on the homes. 
And now, by this bill the revenue to be raised for the Government 
is to be a burden on the daily necessities of our people, instead of 
putting it on the wealthy, who should pay it, and to whom such 
payment would be no burden. 

e increase of wealth from 1880 to 1890, as shown by the cen- 
Pecan ii pinum de AE dci Hid URNA SU GE 
ase in tion ing same time was per cen 

While the Lap miens in mortgage indebtedness of the country 
during the same period was 146.53 per cent. 

The show unmistakably where we are drifting, and it 
means, Mr. S that unless our economic policies are changed 
our le will soon be a nation of tenants, instead of home own- 
ers, and should be a warning to us ere it is too late to change our 
policy and save our nation. 

This bill, instead of ing for the better, goes further than 
any previous one in fastening the chains of slavery now being 


forged by corporate wealth n the great masses of the common 
people. The supporters of this bill clamor loudly for aid to the 
manufacturer. tus see what the figures show in this regard 
for the benefit of the wealth producer (the laborer), Referring 
again to the census of 1890 we find the— 

Total value of manufactured products to be $9, 372, 487, 283 
Coat- E raw material... noi econ nee tia 5, 167, 044, 076 
Difference (value added by labor)................ 4, 205, 593, 207 
Paid in wages - 2,283,216, 529 
Tribute paid by labor to capital_ 1, 922, 370, 678 


And now, in addition to this tribute we, by our action here in 
passing this bill, add to the cost of every necessity the laborer has 

have for his daily 3 he needs for his ta- 
ble and ev ing he needs for his clothing. All this is in the 
wrong direction for relief. What is needed is a poer of taxation 
that will place this burden upon those who are able to bear it with- 
outinconvenience or suffering. We should place a graduated tax 
on all incomes above a reasonable amount for a comfortable living; 
and if, as our Supreme Court say, this is not constitutional, Jet us 
change our Constitution to enable justice to be done to our toiling 
masses. 


„The greatest good to the greatest number” should be our 
motto, rather than the protection and enrichment of the few, and 


find that less hours work will do all that is | the 


the enslavement of the many, as is now the tendency of things, 
to be aided and hastened by the uenis of the pending bill. 

Already there is a strong and growing sentiment permeating 
all parties, classes, and parts of the nation, demanding not only 
the changes I have indicated, but others also that are soon to be 
adopted by an intelligent people, which will not only “provide 
revenue and encourage industry,” but they will in reality produce 
equity and general prosperity for all, as our nation again resumes 
its march at the head of the column of nations: 


Currency Commission, 


In April, 1897, President McKinley appointed a foreign monetary commis- 
sion 8 the gold — ye Kaci 
In Ji ply, Mu Me wants to appoint à home monetary commission to contínue 


For which does he stand? 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W.GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 24, 1897, 

On the report of the committee of conference on the ing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (H. R. 879) to provide revenue for the Government 
and to encourage the industries of the United States. 

Mr. GAINES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Shortly after the beginning of this extra session 
of Congress President McKinley appointed what is called the Wol- 
cott monetary commission to go to Europe for the purpose of dis- 
continuing the gold standard in the United States by international 
agreement, as proclaimed bythe Republican platform upon which 
the President was elected last November. At the same session of 
this same Co , the same year, the same President, for the 
same people, those of the United States, urgently requests Congress 
to enact a law creating a home monetary commission—to do what? 
To continue, not discontinue, the gold standard, ess of an 
international agreement. The President, you see, has deliberately 
at the same session of Co: , the same year, and for the same 

le, indorsed a plan to discontinue the gold standard, and at 

same session of Congress, the same year, and for the same 
people, indorsed a plan to continue the gold standard; and, mind 
you, in each instance he is working ostensibly for the same people, 
to wit, those of the United States. 

Several questions here naturally arise: 

First. Does the President and his party want, in good faith, to 
discontinue the gold standard by international nt, which 
seq dE 3 bimetallism, the very opposite of the gold 
8 

Second. Does the President and his party want to continue, not 
discontinue, the gold standard? 

Bimetallism and gold monometallism are diametrically opposed 
to each other. 

But still the President and his party have indorsed both sys- 
tems, and would have Congress work for both, when we well know 
that both can not exist in this country at the same time. 

Third. Are these pens and operations unbusinesslike? To con- 
tinue working for the gold standard is to lessen the effects of all 
efforts at bimetallism. To work at the continuance of the gold 
standard and to work for bimetallism at the same time is the same 
in effect as working against both propositions. 

Fourth. The President, it seems, very earnestly undertakes to 
do both; but which does he want done? 

He has appointed the Wolcott commission to discontinue the 
gold stan and to reinstate bimetallism, and that commission 
is now **summering" in Europe with“ ood prospects of success,” 
if the press properly quotes Mr. OLCOTT. The President 
1 appointed this commission, and the Government, at a 

eavy expense, has sent them abroad to do the very thing that the 

5 in his remarkable message of to- day 

no’ 0. 

And in the face of this the President asks Congress to create 
another commission to work in the United States for the purpose 
of continuing the gold standard and to appropriate $100,000 to de- 
fray the attending enses, What will foreign countries thi 
of the President and the good faith that he should show them by 
and thr the Wolcott. commission? Will they not say, ** Your 
President has just sent a most urgent message to Congress for the 
purpose of creating 2 commission to continue the gold standard, 
and here you are, representing the same President, thesame Con- 

the same nation, the same year. asking us to join the United 

: - we discon tinuing the gold standard? Here is bad faith and 

submit that upon the part of the President it is unbusiness- 
like, It would seem by his words and acts that he is for the gold 


you in effect 
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standard and against the gold standard; for international agree- 
ment and against international agreement; for carrying out the 
Republican platform and against carrying it out; for carrying out 
the Palmer platform and against carrying it out. 


From this message it appears that he has utterly abandoned all 
hope of international bimetallism without recalling the Wolcott 
commissioners, and now seeks to maintain and continue, by and 
through the United States alone, the gold standard, thus abandon- 
ing bimetallism by international agreement, and joining the gold 
monometallists. 

The President’s message says: 

A notable assembly of business men, with delegates from twenty-nine 
States and Territories, was held at Indianapolis in January of this year. The 
financial situation commanded their earnest attention, and after two days’ 
session the convention recommended to Congress the appointment of a 
monetary commission. I commend this report to the eration of Con- 


gress. 

Notice that the President commends this report to the consid- 
eration of Congress.” What does that report an It starts out 
for the maintenance of the gold standard outright, regardless of 
everything and everybody and all nations. I read from that re- 


This conference declares that it has become necessary that a consistent, 
straightforward, and deliberately planned monetary system shall be inaug- 
urated, the fundamental basis of which should be: First, that the present 
gold standard should be maintained. 

The fundamental basis," then, of this report is the continuance 
of the present gold standard, while, Mr. Speaker, the **funda- 
mental basis” of the Wolcott commission is to discontinue the 

resent goia standard. This conference report was promulgated 
E the Indianapolis convention, which assembled in January 
last, who, though few in number, with much money made Mr. 
McKinley's election sure. 

That “notable assembly of business men“ —“ business men,” 
mind you—insists that the present gold standard should be main- 
tained, and without requesting the President to recall the Wol- 
cott commission which is trymg to discontinue the gold standard, 
they demand that the present gold standard shall be maintained. 
Does that look like business ? 

These business men would have the two commissions at work 


at the same time—one to discontinue the gold standard, at workin 
Europe at the of the people, other to continue the 
gold standard in this country and by this country, at the expense 


of the people. And, mind you, the President says: 

Icommend this report to the consideration of Congress. 

This ** notable assembly of business men” came to this conclu- 
sion after two days’ session, while 6,000,000 people who voted for 
McKinley, after great deliberation not y for two days but 
since 1876, came to the deliberate conclusion that the gold stand- 
ard should be discontinued, but by international agreement; while 
the McKinley vote and Bryan ey 12,000,000 —want the 
**gold standard” discontinued, the former by international agree- 
ment, the latter without waiting for it. 

In the face of this authority, from ‘‘ we the people,” the Presi- 
dent deliberately follows the plan of the ‘‘ notable assembly of 
business men,” and in the most importunate manner insists that 
these 12,000,000 of voters were wrong, and that their deliberations 
since 1876, including his own, should and must come to naught, 
and that the gold standard should be the“ fundamental basis” 
upon which our finances should be built and continued. 

This message says this commission is to report their conclu- 
sions on or before the ist day of November next, in order that 
the same day it may be transmitted by me to Con: for its con- 
sideration at its next regular session." Itisseen by this language 
that the President would appear to be in earnest about the ap- 
pointment of this commission, and therefore equally in earnest 
about continuing the gold standard. Now, suppose this commis- 
sion had been appointed, and that it had in due course repo: 

that the gold standard be continued. And suppose that the Wol- 
cott commission should also report in due course that an inter- 
national agreement had been arranged for discontinuing the gold 
standard. Here the President would have both reports, diamet- 
rically opposed to each other! One to continue and the other to 
discontinue the gold standard, both of which he had favored. 

Now, what would the President do? He could no longer sirad- 
ae He poal no longer be duplex. What would he report to 

ngress : 

Another remarkable feature of this message is this. He says: 


This subject should receive the attention of Congress at this special ses- 
sion. It ought not to be postponed until the regular session. 
to 


The President knew the House and Senate had both 
adjourn at 9 o'clock p.m. (July 24,1897), and yet with this knowl- 
eapo this message was sent to Congress within less than two hours 

ore this hour when both Houses adjourned. The President 
knew that it could not and would not be considered in this short 
time in either House. He knew it would pass the House by brute 
force, but that it would not pass the Senate. This action is an- 
other evidence of the bad faith, the poor judgment, the cheap poli- 
tics, and the unbusinesslike methods of the President and his party. 


In closing his message, the President says: 

It is to be hoped that the thus made will be so comprehensive and 
sound as to receive the support of all parties and the favorable action of Con- 
gress. 

How is it possible, I respectfully ask, for Congress to receive 
favorably the action of the two commissions, one to continue and 
the other to discontinue the gold standard? And how could all 
parties” receive favorably such reports? 

The President's on this subject lacks courage; it lacks 
good faith; it is a miserable, unbusinesslike straddle. 

If followed, it would make confusion more confused and inter- 
national bimetallism less possible. 

But the President knows how “all parties" have been on this 
“ gold and silver " question, since he has affiliated at different times 
with all parties” on this question. In Congress he voted with 
“all parties" to remonetize silver. 

HIS "ALL PARTIES" RECORD. 

Let us see what Mr. McKinley voted for while a member of 
this House, and what he said afterwards. 

1. November 5, 1877, he voted for the Bland 16 to 1 free coinage 
of silver act, entitled ** An act to authorize the free coi of 
the standard silver dollar, and to restore its legal-tender quality." 

.9. Feb 21, 1878, he voted against laying this Bland bill and 
Senate amen nts thereto on the table. 

8. On the same day he voted for the two Senate amendments to 
this Bland bill, which amendments required (1) the 5 
chase of no less than two and no more than four millions of silver 
bullion, and (2) the monthly coinage of the same into standard 
silver dollars. 

4, February 28, 1878, he voted for this Bland-Allison Act, and 
by this vote aided in its passage and becoming a law over Presi- 
dent Hayes’s veto. 

January 29, 1878, Mr. McKinley voted for the resolution offered 
by Senator Stanley Matthews, of the nonsilver-producing State, 
Ohio, which reads as follows: 


Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States „ 
der the said act of Con hereinbefore recited are payable, 


un- 

principal and 

interest, at the option of the Government of the United tes, in silver dollars 
of the coinage of the United States, containing 412; grains each of standard sil- 
ver, and that to restore V as a legal tender in 
222 ( —88 

This resolution was agreed to by the following vote: Senate 
yeas, 43; nays, 22. House, yeas, 189; nays, 79. 

Senators Thurman and tthews, of Ohio, voted yea, while the 
77 greet INNEN. an age eeh eap eee 

colleague, the wyer an 8 sman, 
Judge James E. Bailoy, voted forit. Each and every member of 
Congress from Tennessee voted for it, as follows: Bright, Cald- 
well, Dibrell, Riddle, House, Atkins, Young, Whitthorne, Thorn- 
burg, and McFarland. The uer Cage of Judge Bailey in favor 
of this resolution which I have is à monument to his genius, 
his patriotism, and his statesmanship. 

5. April 8, 1886, the Bland free-coinage bill was reported ad- 
versely, and a substitute was offered therefor, providing that sil- 
ver coi under the Bland-Allison law should be suspended 
July i, 1886, unless previously remonetized by international 
agreement. Mr. McKinley voted against this substitute. 

6. In 1888, at the Republican national convention, Mr. McKinley 
reported the platform, which declared that— 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as mone 
= condemns the Dolly of the Democratic ‘Administration in its efforts 1o 
emonetize silver. 


This was condemnatory of Mr. Cleveland's recommendation to 
repeal the Bland-Allison Act. Mr. Cleveland now favors the gold 
standard (the Indianapolis convention views), which Mr. McKin- 
ley indorses in his m of to-day outright. 

7. In 1890, Mr. McKinley, as chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and mese dA in the Fifty-first Congress, earnestly 
advocated the Sherman silver-purchasing act of 1890 as better 
than the Bland-Allison Act and as the next best thing to free 
coinage, saying of it: 

We can not have free coinage now except in the manner provided in the 
bill. To defeat this bill means to defeat all silver legislation, and to leave us 
with two millions a month only, when by passing the bill we would have four 
anda half millions a month of notes, a8 good as gold. 

8. May 7, 1890, he said in the House: 

When merchandise is the cheapest, men are the poorest; and the most dis- 
tressing experiencesin the of our country—aye, in all human history— 
have been hen ev was the lowest and chea measured by gold, 
for everything was est and the dearest m by labor. 

9. When he was nominated for Congress against Mr. Warwick 
in his speech of acceptance, he said: : 

We made another pledge. The blican party is in favor of the use of 
both gold and silver as merry A that the one should not be discriminated 
that both should be equal and alike 1 by the Govern- 
p has been kept. Len ay) ge e e United States has 
pvc utilizes every ounce of the silver product of the United 

ta! and even more; utilized it for money, and turns it into the channels 
of and avenues of and as a result silver is nearer a parity with 
gold to-day than it has been in last fifteen years. By this law we have 
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not only increased the c eng medium of the country, but we have made 


that circulating medium absolutely safe. Not a single Democrat voted for 

the silver bill, It in spite of Democratic opposition. The Democrats 

had the House of Representatives and the Presidency for four years, and did 

nothing for silver but discredit it. Cleveland's first act was to demand the 

suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar. We pledged the restoration of 

MEE to its true and ancient relation in our monetary system, and it has been 
one, 


10. September 27, 1890, Mr. McKinley wrote Mr. Perkins: 

Ihave always been in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of the silver 

roduct of the United States, and have so voted on at least two occasions 
Searing the time I have been in public life. I was not willing to extend this 
coinage to the silver of the world and open the mints to foreign countries 
without charge, as pro’ d by gentlemen on the floor of the House. My 
purpose was to secure immediate le; tion that could credit and dignify 
our silver coin. I believe the law which we enacted this session will accom- 

lish that result. It utilizes every dollar's worth of the silver product of the 
United States, and even more. 

Now listen as to what effect he says the law has on increasing 
the value of silver. He says: 

The value of that logima non (Sherman Act, 1890) has already been appar- 
ent in the enhanced value given to silver. 

Here he admits he voted for free coinage. He said: 

You may remember, as indicating my position on this subject, that I voted 
to pass the silver bill in the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses over the 
veto of President Hayes. 

Now listen to this wonderful stone-wall position he took and 
compare that with his present duplexposition. He concluded his 
letter thus: : 

With me political and economic questions are a conviction, and while I 
per not always be right, Tam always willing to let those whose suffrages I 
seek know exactly what they are. 

Irespectfully submit that it would take a powerful political micro- 
scope to discover just now his political and economic convictions 
on the money question. : 

11. October 27, 1890, he proceeded to deliberately fool the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance of his own State. He wrote! Secretary, Stark County 
Farmers’ Alliance,” as follows: 

First. Iam opposed to all trusts and combinations of the times in the re- 
straint of trade, and would favor any le tion which would destroy them. 
I voted for the Sherman antitrust bill, which was a stepin the right direction. 

And yet Mr. McKinley carefully omitted to condemn the Re- 
publican Senators for voting as a unit a st the several Senate 
antitrust amendments to the present Dingley bill. Mr. McKinley’s 
letter continues: 

Iam in favor of the use of all the silver product of the United States for 
money as a circulating medium; I would have silver and gold alike. 

Yet he would not in 1897 have gold and silver ‘‘alike.” 

12. June 14, 1890, Mr. McKinley in this House said: 

Iam for the bi t use of silver in the currency of the coun Iwould 
not dishonor it; I would give it credit and honor with gold. [I would make no 
discrimination. I would utilize both metals as money and discredit neither. 
I want the double standard. 

Yet he says now he wants the ongie 777 standard. 

13. At Akron, Ohio, 1891, Mr. Mc ey denounced Mr. Cleve- 
land's policy in unmeasured terms. He said: 

During all of his years at the head of the Government he was dishonoring 
one of our precious metals, one of our own great products, discrediting silver 
and enhancing the price of gold. He endeavored, even before his inaugura- 
tion to office, to stop the coinage of silver dollars, and afterwards, and to the 
end of his Administration, persistently used his power to that end. He was 
determined to contract the circulating medium and demonetize one of the 
coins of commerce, limit the volume of money Suona She people, make mone 
scarce, and therefore dear. He would have inc the value of money an: 
diminished the value of everything else—money the master and everything 
elsetheservant. He wasnotthinkingofthe'*'poor" then. He had left their 
side.“ He was not "standing forth in their defense." Cheap coats, cheap 
labor, and dear money; the sponsor and promoter of these professing to 
stand guard over the poor an zowa: Was there ever more glaring incon- 
sistency or reckless assumption? He believes that poverty: is a blessing to be 
promoted and encour: |, and that ashrinkage in tbe value of everything but 
money is a national benediction.” 

August 26, 1896,in his letter of acceptance, Mr. McKinley said: 


lic nalterably opposed. Bimetallism can not 
S oe on har part * * * Until interna ona 
agreement is had,it is the plain duty of the United States to maintain the 
gold standard. 

We see from these utterances that Mr. McKinley has been on 
all sides of this question. He has been with “all parties," and 
yet he stated emphatically in his letter to Mr. Perkins this: 

With me political and economic questions are a conviction. 

Then why has he varied so in his conviction? For free coinage 
and against it; for remonetizing silver and against it; for paying 
our bonds in silver dollars and against it; for remonetiziug silver 
over the President's veto and against it. Hedenounces Mr. Cleve- 
land's attack on the Bland-Allison Act and the Sherman law, by 
which latter law silver coinage was stopped, and now he indorses 
it; he was for the double standard and now against it; he was for 
the free coinage of our own silver product and now against it; he 
said that everything is lowest and paged pue measured in gold, and 
now he says that gold is best for the laborers and farmers in this 
country; he favored bimetallism by international ment, and 
now indorses the maintenance of the gold standard; he was elected 
on the promise to procure, if possible, international bimetallism, 
and now in effect opposes it; he appointed a foreign monetary 
commission to discontinue the gold standard, and now he recom- 


mends the appointment of a monetary commission to continue 
the gold standard. 
He wires in and he wires out, 
He leaves the people still in doubt 
Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going north or coming back. 
14. But it is beyond question, it seems to me, that this me 
was sent in as a subterfuge to further lend to the people of this 
country the hope of financial relief promised them in the last cam- 
paign. Mr. McKinley knew, as stated, it could not become a law 
this session. He purposely, evidently, omitted to send his mes- 
sage to Congress any sooner than he did that it might not be con- 
sidered, its merits and demerits pointed out, and a decent life or 
death given the measure. He will go back to his State, which 
has so long honored him, and say to that restless and long-suffer- 
ing people, Wait a little longer; do you not see what I have 
done and am doing? I have appointed an international monetary 
cominission to discontinue the gold standard, and I have recom- 
mended alaw which has passed a Republican House to create a 
monetary commission to continue the gold standard. Do you not 
see what I am doing?" The cry has gone up, Mr. Speaker, all 
over this country for financial relief, and the people demand it. 
It went up throughout this Union from 1876 to 1878, when silver 
was partially remonetized, giving some relief. No louder cry 
went up from any State than Ohio, as witnessed by the words of 
the Hon. Stanley Matthews on the 10th day of December, 1877, in 
the Senate, which I beg to have made a part of my remarks. 
Mr. Matthews, a Senator from the State of Ohio, said: 
Mr. President, the quM nssembly of the State of Ohio at its session last 
winter adopted the following resolution: 
` Resolved, That common honesty to the taxpayers, the letter and the 
spirit of the contract under which the great bodies of its indebtedness was 
assumed by the United States, and true financia] wisdom each and all de- 
mand the restoration of the silver dollar to its former rank as lawful money." 
Continuing, Mr. Matthews said: 


This resolution was 8 with great unanimity, There were but threo 
negative votes in the house of 111 and one in the senate, and I 
have no doubt it expresses the deliberate and considered public opinion of 
the people of that State with the same proportion among them as to unani 
ity "wes evidenced by the vote of the 
assembly. 


Mr. Speaker, in the course of the debate in the Senate upon the 
concurrent resolution Senator Matthews further said: 


But my statement is gl age has risen in yalue with all commodities, and 
therefore with silver, and with silver only because it has risen in value with 


all commodities. 
Ihave the testimony of my observation; I have the testimony in the list 
of bankruptcies, w. I read; I have the testimony in the list of sheriffs 
sales I have noticed; I have the testimony in the prices to which real estate 
has shrunk; and I could recount instances in that city, which I believe to- 
day the soundest and most prosperous one on the continent, where business 
been transacted the least on credit—I mean tbe city in which I live (Cin- 
cinnati)—where the depreciation in real estate and in every article of prop- 
M other than gold itself has been actually unexampled. hat eise means 
all thiscry of discontent? What else means all this half-suppressed murmur 
of dissatisfaction? 


m- 
representatives in the general 


WHEN DO PEOPLE CRY? 
Do gentlemen suppose that people are crying out when they suffer no 
n? Do they suppose that the voice of lamentation comes up from the 
omes and houses of the people merely that they may hear themsolves shriek 
and cry? Or is it the truth and is it the fact that the distress of the count: 
is beyond all historical comparison in our country, and that to-day it 
require but a few more turns of the wheel to submerge the majority of the 
y of the people into hopeless bankruptcy? So, then, Mr. President, on any 
ound and in any view that Iam able to take, if we restore the silver dollar to 
ts former and accustomed place in our legislation, in our co and in our 
currency, we are still paying the publie debt and all private debts nccording 
to a large and overflowing measure of value. 


On August 1,1877, the Republicans of Ohio met, and in conven- 
tion assembled declared: 

We are in favor of both silver and gold as money; that both shall bo a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts, except those specifically provid^d for by 
law. with . id and valuation so regulated that our people shall not be 
placed at a disadvantage in our trade with foreign nations; and that both 
metals shall be kept in circulation as the money of the nation, as contem- 


PAM by the Constitution; and we therefore demand the remonetization of 
ver. 


If in 1877 the ‘‘remonetization of silver" would remove any 
disadvantages of trade with foreign nations, and keep “in circu- 
lation as the money of the nation both gold and silver” and **as 
contemplated by the Constitution," why will it not do so now? 
The Bland-Allison law, as we see, partially remonetized silver; 
business revived under its invigorating influence, and hence it was 
that on June 12, 1878, the Republicans of Ohio again met in con- 
vention and adopted the following financial plank: 

The financial question having been disposed of by Congress— 

Bland-Allison law— 
and the country at present needing pepoes in order that capiva may seek 
investment and that industries may revive, thus increasing the demand for 
labor, the situation 9 aid to be accepted; and we oppose the further agita- 


tion of the question at this timens injurious to business and devoid of other 
evil results, 


The Republicans of Ohio, including Mr. McKinley, were con- 
tent to let the Bland-Allison law remain, feeling assured that busi- 
ness would revive, as it did. 

And now, without more, I desire to make part of my remarks 
also and to commend to the consideration of the American people 
portions of the great speech of the Hon. William D. Bynum, made 
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in this House March 20, 1886, in panies: Pes minority report in favor 
of free coinage. It is all the more delightful to read since that 
distinguished gentleman is now stumping the country, saying to 
the farmers and the people that the gold standard only, and not 
bimetallism, is the thing for them, and that the gold standard only 
can bring relief. He said: 

** Mr. Speaker, I desire to occupy the attention of the House for 
a time in the discussion of the measure now before it looking to 
the free coinage of the silver dollar. I do not expect that I shall 
be able to say anything that will change the opinion of any mem- 
ber of the House, and yet I believe that no better use can be made 
of the time of the House than that which has and will be taken 
up in the examination of this important matter. It is by this 
means that the people will become educated upon the subject and 
be prepared to give a correct and intelligent expression of their 
views when the proper time arrives for them to 8 

The President and Secretary of the Treasury have strongly 
recommended the suspension of the coinage of silver dollars. A 
8 and supporter of the Administration, possessing unlim- 

ted confidence in the integrity and patriotism of the Executive 
and his Secretary, I have and expect, whenever and wherever I 
consistently can, to su their views and uphold their policies. 
Iam, however, upon this question compelled to dissent from the 
views expressed by the President in his message and the Secretary 
in his report. 

Having signed the report of the minority of the Committee 
on Coinage, which recommends the passage of this bill making the 
coinage of silver dollars free and unlimited, occupying advanced 
ground, I ought to be able to give some plausible reason, whether 
satisfactory or not, for the position I occupy. 

„The Bland bill, which the House on the 5th day of No- 
vember, 1877, by an overwhelming vote, provided for the free and 
unlimited coinage of the silver dollar containing 4124 grains, as 
provided in the act of January 18, 1837. 

»The bill was amended in the Senate so as to require the Gov- 
ernment to purchase not less than $2,000,000 worth of silver bul- 
lion, and to coin not less than two nor more than four million 
dollars per month. The friends of silver, in the presence of a 
hostile Administration, were willing to accept the compromise 
measure. Had the spirit and intention of this law been honestly 
carried out by the coinage of the maximum limit or the product 
of our own mines, it is more than probable that the problem would 
have been settled before this either by the adoption of free coinage 
or by suspension. 

The execution of this law, however, has been in the hands of 
the enemies of the silver dollar; coinage has been restricted to the 
minimum limit, and the excess of bullion produced from our mines 
thrown upon the market as a commodity. The effect of such a 
py only tended to further depress the market value of silver 

on. 

I am in favor of the free coi of silver because I believe it 
to be a palpable violation of the Constitution and of the rights of 
the States and the people to in any wise limit or restrict the coin- 
age of either metal. Bythe Articles of Confederation the right of 
coining money belonged concurrently to the States, Congress 
sessing only the exclusive right to regulate the alloy and value. 
Can it be inferred that when the States parted with the right to 
coin money and consented to the restriction upon the powers to 
make nothing butgold and silver a legal tender they intended 
that the Federal Government should coin or not coin money as 
Congress might determine? Did they intend by this concession 
to become dependent upon the will of legislation, or to continue 
torely upon natural resources, which had been the policy of all 

overnments from the foundation of the world, to furnish the 
upply of money? 

Silver pays the laborer for his work in the field, in the manu- 
factory,intheshops, and in the mines, Itpurchaseshis provisions 
from the grocer, pays the rent, and clothes his family. As well 
said, It is the people's money.“ Take away silver and you destroy 
the industries of the people, which furnish the balance of trade in 
our favor, and our gold will leave us to squarethe account. Give 
to American labor plenty of silver and it will furnish ae that 
other nations will purchase and pay for in gold. Gold will not be 
driven out so long as the balance of trade is in our favor; it will 
not remain when the balance is against us. Gold is, and ever has 
been, an unreliable money. The great interests of our people, 
transacted largely upon confidence and credit, should have a basis 
neither timid nor cowardly. If you confinethe people of this coun- 
try to the single standard of gold, periods of depression more last- 
ing and more terrible than we have ever experienced will be our 
portion. As well said by Senator Ingalls: ‘No enduring fabric 
of national prosperity can be builded on gold.’ * * * 

** Driven to cover by the facts, upon the proposition that silver 
will expel gold, the advocates of suspension say that we have all 
the silver we can use, all that will circulate upon a with gold, 
and that if we coin more the monetary values of the two metals 
will part. Of all the sophistries advanced this is the most falla- 
cious. Will some gentleman tell me what relative uses they per- 
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form as money, after being coined by the Government, that will 
cause them to separate? After being officially stamped as money 
and given full legal-tender power, what advantage will one possess 
over the other? When will a silver dollar pay less than its mon- 
etary value—when will a gold dollar pay more? The power of 
sovereignty within the confines of the Government fixes the rela- 
tive values of the two coins as money, and the values of the ma- 
terials of which they are made as commodities in the markets can 
have no influence upon their circulation. * * * The fiat of the 
Government gives to one the same qualities as the other, and it is 
beyond the power of individuals to discriminate except by specific 
contract. * 

So long as the two coins perform the functions of money they 
must circulate upon an equality. 

Again, the 9 old approach us with open hands and 
smiling countenances, but T fear with a dagger concealed beneath 
their cloaks. *Oh,'they say, ‘we want silver! We are bimetal- 
lists, but we want an honest dollar. Suspend coinage and we will 
drive England, Germany, and other nations to bimetallism, and 
then the price of silver bullion will appreciate and our dollar will 
be worth a hundred cents.“ To the friends of silver I wish to say, 
Be not deceived.’ A suspension of coinage means demonetization. 

„We should remember that the discrimination made against 
silver is what has already driven the bullion value of the silver 
dollar. as compared with the gold, down to 80 cents. Our coun- 
try, without silver coin, with an immense debt to pay, every dol- 
lar of which, by every principle of law and equity, of honesty and 
justice, was sores in silver coin, was the desert upon which 
this current should have been turned. Such a policy would prob- 
ably have averted the great panic of 1873, which swept across the 
country like a besom of destruction, marking its course by a de- 
struction of values never before witnessed. 

Silver was demonetized without the consent or the least knowl- 
edge upon the part of the people. * * * 

With all this discrimination against it, silver has held a place 
in all the governments of the world, performing the functions of 
a medium of exchange between the great y of the people. 
* * * Free coinage wil make the silver in a dollar worth a 


hundred cents. It will do more. It will make wheat and cotton, 
non farms, sweat and muscle, worth a hundred cents to 
e dolar. 


** We have to-day $1,594,000,000 in coin and paper. It will take 
$1,376,000,000, -— as much more, to give us the amount per 
capita that France has. For one, I am in favor of opening the 
mints and letting the bright stream flow through the channels of 
trade and commerce unimpeded until ‘idle money becomes as 
unproductive as idle labor.' Let us try the experiment. If it 
prove a failure we can easily abandon it before any serious harm 
is done. 

** We are told that silver is cheap money, that it is unjust to 
creditors and a fraud upon the laboring man. The advocates 
have loudly proclaimed, and in tones of great sympathy, that the 
continued coinage of silver willso cheapen money that prices will ' 
immeasurably go up and the laboring classes be the greatest suf- 
ferers. The disinterested philanthropy of the man who opens his 
vaults, views his gold, and laments that money is likely to become 
cheap, to the great detriment and inj of the Midas classes, 
is wonderful. These gentlemen are the first to discover, however, 
thatcheap moneymeanslow wages. It has always been the prev- 
alent idea that money was fixed and unchangeable, and that it 
was the price of commodities that fluctuated. * * * 

Labor has always been considered the first and greatest of 
commodities. When money is cheap, prices are inflated and wages 
goup. When money is dear, prices are depressed and wages go 
down. There is not a laboring man to be found who does not 
know that when prices are up wages are not only high, but work 
pien that when prices are down, wa are low and work 

ifficult to obtain. en prices are falling there is discontent 
and disaster; when they are rising there is pleasure and prosperity. 

It is because of the shrinkage of values, as well as the detri- 
ment of labor, that I raise my voice and utter a protest against 
this crusade that has been in the past so successfully waged in 
behalf of the moneyed interests, to the utter and almost complete 
destruction of the welfare of the people. 

The people of the West are in debt; their farms, their homes, 
and, in many instances, their beds are mortgaged. They have 
been paying exorbitant rates of interest to the East until they are 
impoverished. The prices of their products have fallen, their 
lands shrunk in yalue until they begin to stagger beneath the 
weight of their burdens. They are energetic, laborious, and 
triotic. During the days when the nation’s body was bleeding 
from a hundred wounds and its life trembling in the balance, the 

ured out their richest blood and treasure that it might be saved. 

ey faced the death-dealing grape and canister upon a hundred 
fields that this Government meee preserved as one great, indis- 
soluble nation, and they now ask that in the majesty of its strength 
and power its great, strong arm shall not be raised to at one 
blow strike them down to want and beggary.” [Great applause.] 
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